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LINGUAPHONE 


is the Buick, Easy, Simyale Way 
To Speak FRENCH - GERMAN ° SPANISH 


ITALIAN * RUSSIAN + PORTUGUESE 


This amazing new method has en- 
abled more than a million men, women 
and children to master a foreign lan- 
guage in their own homes .. . quickly, 
easily and with positive pleasure. 


WHAT LINGUAPHONE DOES 

By merely LISTENING to the clear, dis- 
tinct voices of native speakers, and follow- 
ing the simple text with your EYES you 
acquire in an incredibly short time a vo- 
cabulary of 3000 of the most essential 
words. Your accent is automatically per- 
fect because you are listening to cultured 
The ability to form whole sen- 
tences comes so naturally—to frame ques- 
tions and make answers—that you are hard- 
ly aware of the rapid learning process. Most 
important of all is the fact that LINGUA- 
PHONE gets you into the habit of THINK- 
ING in the foreign language. 


WHO MADE LINGUAPHONE 

LINGUAPHONE is the most notable ad- 
vance of this century in modernizing the 
study of foreign languages. A faculty of 
250 of the foremost professors of languages 
connected with the great universities of the 
world—Oxford, Cambridge, The Sorbonne, 
Columbia, Madrid, Seville, Rome, G6ttin- 
gen, etc., etc.—made LINGUAPHONE the 
scientifically streamlined method for learn- 
ing to speak, read, write and understand a 
foreign language. It brings a living voice 
into your own home, that speaks to you, 
and repeats to you, clearly and distinctly, as 


though you had a private tutor at your side. 


WHO USES LINGUAPHONE 


To speak a foreign language quickly and 
correctly a million men and women in all 
walks of life have turned to LINGUA- 
PHONE. Travelers, writers, engineers, 
business men, importers and exporters, 
Army and Navy men, diplomatic service 
employees, singers, movie and radio stars, 
actors, in addition to thousands of high 
school and college students—all have found 
LINGUAPHONE the sure key to progress 
in mastering a foreign language. —~ 


(27 Languages Now Available) 


LINGUAPHONE 
Home Study Courses 


Linguaphone is a veritable University of 
Languages for home study, offering more courses 
in foreign languages than even the largest uni- 
versities. You can choose any of the following 
27 languages: 


FRENCH GERMAN SPANISH 
RUSSIAN ITALIAN PORTUGUESE 
SWEDISH IRISH DUTCH 
LATIN GREEK ENGLISH 
CHINESE JAPANESE PERSIAN 
POLISH ESPERANTO CZECH 
BENGALI FINNISH HEBREW 
HINDUSTANI EFFIK AFRIKAANS 
HAUSA ARABIC MALAY 


(Norwegian and Swahili now in preparation) 
GET THE FACTS—Send for FREE Book 


Now you are assured of acquiring the 
language of. your choice, in your spare time 
at home, quickly, easily and pleasurably. Read 
the full story of LINGUAPHONE, without 
cost or obligation. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE : 
52 R. C. A. Building 
New York City | 


Without cost or obligation pleas 
Linguaphone Book. s Se I 
Name 


Language Interested ...2...00..0/de.c0cceue. * 
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° 
An Educational Institution 
The American School was chartered in. 
1897 as an educational institution, not 
for profit—und is exempt from paying 
Federal income tax, like the best resident 
colleges and universities, ‘ 
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Many Finish in 2 Years 


You can complete our simplified High School course as rapidly as 
your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resident school work—prepares you 
for entrance to college. Standard H. S. texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Credit 
for H. S. subjects already completed. High Sthool education is very important 
for advancement in business and industry and socially. Don’t be handicapped all 
your life. Be a High School graduate. Start your training now. 


Business 

To get and hold a good position in Busi- 
ness today you must beableto writeclear, ac- 
curate letters and reports—do figuring involv- 
ing Algebra Geometry —talk intelligently 
on matters ~e ee a knowledge of Geography, 
History, and nomics. High School education 
gives you such training. 


(ndustry 


If you want to get ahead in Mechanical and 
Engineeringlines, you must haveat leastanelemen- 

knowledge of Physics and Chemistry—be able 
to figure quickly and accurately—know something 
of Mechanical Drawing and blueprints—and be 
able to talk and write accurately and clearly on 
both work and ordinary topics of conversa- 
tion. Se een tec things from our High 


College Entrance 
During the past 14 years, our High School 
raduates have been admitted to 531 dif- 
erent Universities, Colleges, Junior 
Colleges and Normal Schools—80% of them 
without entrance examination. Course also 
prepares for teachers’ certificate and pre- 
professional examinations. 


Use Standard Texts 

We use the standard texts adopted by the 
best resident High Schools, supplemented 
by our own simplified study instructions, 
whichsavethestudent considerable timeand 
effort. On completion of the usual 15-unit 
course, you will be awarded our High School 
Diploma. 


Don’t Be Handicapped—Complete Your Training Now 


High School training will be invaluable to you in any line you may select. Only 
High School graduates are considered for the best positions in Business and Industry; and only 
High School graduates are admitted to the best Colleges or the Professions. Our moderate fees cover 
instruction, all instruction material, and Diploma. Easy monthly terms. 

Mail coupon for complete information about line that interests you 


American School, Dept. H-165, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 
20 Other - Tell me how to train for success in line checked. No obligation. 


Courses 0 High School Course 
O Architecture & Building O Civil Engineering [ Professional Accounting 
Over 150noted Educators, Gi Automotive Engineering D Complete Law incl. C. P. A. Coaching 


O Business Management (Diesel Engineering 0 Highway Engineering 

DO Aviation O Drafting & Design 0 Mechanical Engineering 
O Electricai Engineering (Liberal Arts O Radio & Television 

O Electric Refrigeration (Private Secretary [LD Salesmanship 

O Air Conditioning Wiercuandising OU Steam Engineering 


Engineers, and Business 
Men helped prepare our 
specialinstruction material, 
which is used by many resi- 
dent schools and colleges, 


MIT AUG SE ROVINCE | ae i) ee 
of Manitoba, Canada. ue Name__---------------~~--~---------------------- Age 

er you quality training a’ : { 
“opal for the best-paying Sireet and Number _..--.-----.-----------++---+--------+-------=-<205 
ines of Industry an usi- 
Hed aslistedin the coupon, Le, ee See ee ee Ee Cee ee har Stale s.con cus aad 
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—\ you’re that man, here’s 
Ik something that will in- 
| terest you. pes 


Not a magic formula—not a get- 
rich-quick scheme—but some- 
thing more substantial, more prac- 
tical. 

Of course, you yourself need 
something more than just the am- 
bition to be an accountant. You’ve 
got to pay the price—be willing 
to study earnestly, thoroughly. 

Still, wouldn’t it be worth your 


while to sacrifice some of your. 
_. leisure in favor of interesting home 


_ study—over a comparatively brief 


. period in your life? Always pro- 


vided that the rewards were good 
‘—a salary of $2,000 to $10,000? 
. Think of the thrill of cashing a 
good sized salary check! Of build- 
, ihg a modern home! Of cruising 
about town in a new car! Of swell- 
ing your bank account! 


Those are everyday events in 


2A. 


the life of many an accountant— 
who, mind you, doesn’t have to 
kill himself with work to afford 
them. His duties are interesting, 
varied and of real worth to his em- 
ployers. He has standing! - 


Do you feel that such things 
aren’t for you? Well, don’t be too 
sure. Very possibly they can be! 


Why not, like so many before — 


you, investigate LaSalle’s modern 
Problem Method of training for an 
accountancy position? 


Instantly you’ll appreciate its — 


merits. You'll realize it’s practical 
and thorough. Yet it’s not expen- 


sive—considering time required — 


and results gained. 


Just suppose you were permitted 


to work in a large accounting — 
house under the personal super- 


vision of an expert accountant. _ 

Suppose, with his aid, you studied _ 

accounting principles and solved: 

problems day by day—easy ones 
{ 


> 


7 
‘ 


at first—then the more difficult 
ones. If you could do this—and if 
you could turn to him for advice 
as the problems became complex 
—soon you’d master them all. 


. That’s the training you follow 
by in principle under the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 


q However, under LaSalle the 
4 training is much broader. You 
; learn moré than ove accountant 
q usually could teach. At LaSalle 
3 _ there’s a staff of experienced spe- 
b cialists to guide you. You get the 

benefitof their combined experience. 


You cover accountancy from the 
basic Elements right up to Ac- 
countancy Systems. Later, you 
choose from twelve post-graduate 
electives, including C.P.A. coach- 
ing. 

As you go along, you absorb the 
principles of Auditing, Cost Ac- 
; counting, Business Law, Organi- 
__ zation, Management and Finance. 
| Your progress is as speedy as 

2 you care to make it—depending 
_ on’ your own eagerness to learn 
and the time you spend in study. 


Will recognition come? The 
z . 
only answer, as you know, is that 
oe. 
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success does come to the man who 


is really trained. It’s possible your—— 


employers will notice your im- 
provement in a very few weeks or 
months. Indeed, many LaSalle 
graduates have paid for their train- 
ing—with increased earnings—be- 
fore they have completed it! For 
accountants, who are trained in 
organization and management, are 
the executives of the future. 


As experts in finance, account- 
ants interpret future trends 
through their ability to analyze 


past records. They advise on how - 


much a business may spend for 
sales promotion or expansion. Be- 
cause they’re familiar with busi- 


ness law, they know the tangles of ~ 


taxation. A trained . accountant 
can really “‘go places!” * 


- Write For This Free Book 


For your own good, don’t put off 
investigation of a// the facts. Write 


for our free 48-page book, “Ac- 
‘countancy, The Profession That 


Pays.” It'll prove that account- ~~ 


ancy offers brilliant futures to 


those who aren’t afraid of serious. 


home study. Send us 
+._ the coupon now. 
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‘You, too, can be a 
popular dancer ... see 


what these enthusiastic 


Arthur Murray students 
say... 


Wallfiower. Wins 
Popularity be 


“T was always called 
a wallflower. y 
friends dance and I 
couldn’t, so I stayed 
home. I sent for 
your course and now 
my health is im- 
proved’and I’m more 
popular than I ever 


” proved 100%.” Miss 
Miami oS a: M. C. Denver, Colo. 


the time of my 


life__sénce 9 Garned te dance” | 


Made New 
Acquaintances 


“Prior to taking your 
course, my evenings 
were dull, lonely and 
uninteresting. After 
taking your course I 
was invited out, made 
new acquaintances 
easier and as a result, 
received a better po- 
sition.” Mr. R. W. 
Galena, Ill. 


Improves 100% 


“Your dancing les- 
sons are marvelous. 
Everyone should have 
your exercises on 
poise which alone are 
worth the price of 
the lessons. My 
standing, walking 
and dancing are im- 


HOW TO BE A GOOD DANCER IN FIVE HOURS 
it's easy with the Murray Magic Foot-prints! 


You, too, can be a popular dancer—welcome anywhere—at 
ease on any dance floor. It’s easy as A-B-C. More than 
250,000 have taken the Arthur Murray learn-at-home dance 
course. No teacher or partner needed when you use the 
Murray Magic Foot-prints! You practice the steps in the 
privacy of your own home. Simple diagrams and photo- 
graphs clearly explain every position—every step. Even 


a child can understand them. Within five hours you learn ~ 
to dance. 


5 Days’ Free Trial . 


Prove this yourself! We are so sure we can teach you: to 
dance that we have decided to offer you our 10-Lesson 
Introductory learn-at-home Course with the Murray 
Magic Foot-prints, for only $1.98. Mail coupon and the In- 
troductory Course will be sent at once. When it. arrives 
pay postman only $1.98, plus few cents carrying charges. 
noe it 5 days. Practice the steps. Then if you aren’t de- 
lighted—if you don’t believe you can be a good dancer— 
return the Course and your money will be prompily re- 
funded. You don’t risk a cent. Why delay! Surprise your 
friends. Mail coupon now! Arthur Murray, 
Studio 331, 7 E. 48rd St., New York City. 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 331 hy 
7 East 43rd Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Send me your Introductory Course with the Magic 
Foot-prints, for only $1.98, plus few cents postage. 
I understand that if not delighted I may urn the 
course within 5 days and my money will be re- 


IT'S FUN! 
Tf you can 
this 


funded, 


NAME seiccrsnsrestvendeedbupentatets wnteeeee 


Address 


e 
Magic Foot- City.......ssccsseeces cotpesauoustahencubsyeihpereeel | 5 tM UGsant sa eeeamanenees 
prints. NOTE: If apt to be out when postman calls, send’ 
$2.00 with coupon and save C.O.D. postage. 4 
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A WARNING to men 
who would like to be independent 


in the next five years 


ROFOUND changes are taking place 
in business—this year, this month, 
now. The man who sees in these 
changes his opportunity for independ- 
ence and power is the man who will 
make his fortune in the next five years. 


But this opportunity is 
fraught with danger. Busi- 
hess today is new and com- 

jplex. The old rules will 
no longer work. The man 
who would take advantage 
of opportunity today dares 
not grope. 


How can he seize the op- 
portunity and escape the 
dangers? 


For thirty years the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute 
has been helping men to shorten the 
path to success; to increase their earn- 
ing power; to make them masters of 
the larger opportunities in business. 


The ablest business minds—the men 
who have had most to do in building 
present-day American business—have 
contributed greatly. Read the’ names 
of just a few of them: 


EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 

United States Steel Corporation 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 

General Motors Corporation 
MAJOR B. FOSTER 

Chairman, Dept. of Banking and 


\ 


Men Who Are 
Satisfied with 
Their Present 


Progress 


Will Not Be Inter- 
ested in This 
Announcement 


Finance, New York University 
THOMAS J. WATSON 

President, International 

Business Machines Corp. 

FREDERICK W, PICKARD 
Vice-President, E. I. du Pont 

de Nemours & Company, Inc. 

COLBY M. CHESTER, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 
General Foods Corp. 


Men who are satisfied 
with departmental jobs and 
small earnings will not be 
interested in this type of 
training. It is offered to 
the kind of men who want 
to. become: officers of their 
companies or go into busi-_ 
ness for themselves. 


Representing the con- 
densed experience of the best business 
brains in the country, it offers real 
help to executives in meeting the diffi- 
cult business conditions of today. 


A BOOKLET has been prepared 
which tells about the Institute Course 
and Service. Its title is “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” It is free. 


But we do not urge you to send for 
it. If you are the type of man for 
whom the Institute Course and Ser- 
vice has: been constructed, if you are 
determined to take advantage of the 
rich opportunities of the next five 
years, you will send for it without 
urging. 


A] 


i 
q To the ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
4 194 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


} Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” , 
i 


Perera es eee ee ee a ee rr) 


| 
PR Pasusot, esas sas soGehd <uFi Gates e tte duties danger ieaa ae ; - 
f In Canada, address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., I 
i +-+..-€; P, R..Bldg., Toronto, Can. i 
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FOR THE LOVER OF FINE MUSIC 


who wants Magnificent Tonal Realism 


OR THE “DX” ENTHUSIAST 


who wants Amazing Long Distance Performance 


Luxurious CABINETS 
BY ScoTT, 


"1 Haquisite custom built cabi- 
nets by Scott master design- 
ers. are available in -big 
variety for radio only or ra- 
dio and record player. Period 
or modern designs. 


RecorpD PLAYERS 


Scott Automatic or single 
record players can be includ- 
ed for those who want finest 
possible reproduction of re- 
corded music, 


GET SPECIAL MONEY 


ee Be OL eng 
Wolds Finest Radio 

Scott Radio has pioneered superb, 

CLEARER long distance reception for:16 years. 


natural tone and 


These 


magnificent, laboratory custom-built instruments offer a degree of 
performance (broadcast, short wave and recorded music) which we 
believe is not even remotely approached by any other radio in the 


world! 


They are treasured by famous musicians (including Toscanini, 


Barbirolli, Iturbi, Menuhin, Bonelli) diplomats, scientists, “DX” en- 
thusiasts and critical listeners in 154 countries. 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 


Built by hand with fine watch 
precision, a Scott is guaranteed 5 
years ... 20 times longer than 
the 90 days adopted as standard 
by the radio industry. Almost 
90% are bought “Sight unseen”’ 
thru recommendations. 5 nbdise 
reducing systems provide quietest 
reception under all conditions. 
Plays records thru loud speaker 
without needle scratch. Great 
fidelity range makes possible 
hearing musical overtones which 
do not ‘register’? on ordinary 
radios. 


SAVING OFFER @ 


Also latest Scott record review. No obligation. 


|| CEE COS OSE MS Sogn e Seeeeaone Tajaie'd ars 0) a/0,s\eletels 6 coahelage eaten amnanman 
STUDIOS: New York, Buffalo, 


Detroit, Chicago, 


Los Angeles, 


30 DAYS’ HOME TRIAL! 


You can enjoy a Scott for 30 
days before deciding whether you 
want to keep it. Budget terms 
in U.S. if desired. You deal di- 
rect with Scott Laboratories, 
never thru stores. The SCOTT 


is generally considered the 


“World’s Finest Radio” .. guar- 
anteed to out-perform any other 
radio in the world . . . yet costs 
no more than many mass produe- 
tion type receivers. 
for all facts and laboratory mea- 
surement proof! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, 
4480 Ravenswood Avenue, Dept. 38A40, Chicago, Ill. 


| Please send all facts and laboratory measurements on Scott Receivers. 


INC. 


London 


a i i i gs 


Send today — 


#. 
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FRENCH 
GERMAN 
ITALIAN 


» 


It is almost beyond belief how easily you can start to speak SPANISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN or ITALIAN—without difficult study or tiresome reading— 
by this most practical and fascinatin, 
Cortina records. 
Thousands of others say it’s actually FUN, too! 

If you want to make more money in a better position—if 
mental development, greater enjoyment of life—if you want a 
tion or if you plan to travel—learn to speak a foreign language this quick; easy, 
thorough way! 


Puts a Cultured Native's Voice Right in Your Home! 


of all methods! ‘“‘Learn by listening’’ to 
You’ll be amazed how quickly you pick up a new language. 
you want greater 
igher social posi- 


Fascinating Cortinaphone Records—playable on any phorograpl = au a native 
ti 


instructor sent. into your home, to talk to you whenever and as o ] 
with a refined and witty native companion—conversing, visiting shops and points 


being abroa 


en as you wish. Just like 


of interest, attending theatre, opera, arranging train, hotel accommodations—learning your 
new language naturally because you “‘live’’ every word! 


OPPORTUNITIES 
in South and 
Central America 


As you can see by 
your own daily news- 
paper, more and more 
countries in South and 
Centrai America are 
turning to the United 
States te supply their 
needs! American trade 
is expanding tremen- 
dously and big oppor- 
tunities of all kinds 
are opening up to men 
and women who know 
Spanish. 


Would you _ like to 
qualify for a fine posi- 
tion as the represen- 
tative of an American 
firm in South or Cen- 
tral America? To 
make yourself more 
valuable to your pres- 
ent firm? To cash in 
bigger, as a. business 
man, on the trade pos- 
sibilities which await 
those who can deal 
with these countries 


in their own lan- 
guage? 

Then learn Spanish 
NOW—this qui and 
easy way! 


EARN More, ENJOY More with Another Language 


Language ability means bigger business advantages. New friend- 
ships! New pleasures! Foreign literature, once a ‘‘closed book,’’ 
becomes a rich feast. Operas bring double enjoyment. No matter 


what your ambition may be—whether cultural progress, more friends, 
reater success, or all three—learning a language is a delightful and 
astingly worthwhile way of realizing them. 
Without obligation get our FREE book about the 
FREE BOOK Cortina Method. ellis you how, through listen- 
ing to the remarkable Cortina records, you can learn a language 
quickly, easily, inexpensively. We'll also send full details of our 
5-Day Money-Back Offer, which means you take no risk to prove, ie 
in your own home, that this amazing ‘‘learn yi listening’’ method CAN 
teach you the language you want—open up the opportunities you de- 
sire—in an almost unbelievably short time. Mail coupon NOW. 
CORTINA ACADEMY 
Suite WA40, 105 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


22 2 2 2 ee ee ee eee 
§ CORTINA ACADEMY (Est. 1882) i 
I Suite WA 40, 105 West 40th St#., New York, N. Y. 


i 
g . Send me—without obligation—your free book, Cortina “Short § 
1 Cut’’, and full facts about your special ‘‘Proof-in-5-Days’’ Offer. g 


i (Check language in which you are interested.) ; i 
§ D7 Spanish 0 French (J Italian 0 German : 
RAI ie ee Sean. aise ta tl paca pn deeper ze : 
i Address ese 1 
i 

CRY anon enna nen n ence eenene ee eeeeneneteseettnecnenenrentenenenasnannanacnenae Poh tid: Mote eere rr yt 
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NEW CONDITIONS 
. IN MY WORK 
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. What About 
Promotions— 


_ WHERE DO YOU GO FROM HERE? 


OU’RE like a million other men—you’re 

facing a big question. The depression turned 
business topsy-turvy and now the rebuilding 
period stares you in the face. 


Are the things that are happening today 
going to help or hinder you—what will they 
/ mean in your pay check? Where will they put 
you five, ten, twenty years from now? 
The whole trend today—legislation, spirit, 
action—is to put men back to work, raise earn- 
ing and spending power, give every man a fair 
chance to work out his own salvation. 
Business organizations are rebuilding—re- 
_ organizing for the new conditions. Before it is 
over every man and every method will be 
judged in the cold light of reason and experi- 
encé—then dropped, remade or retained. This 
spells real opportunity for the man who can 
meet the test—but heaven help the man who 


é 
yok 


still'tries to meet today’s problems from yester-. 


‘ day’s standpoint! Out of the multitude still 
_ jobless there are sure to be many frantically 
___€ager to prove him wrong and take his place. 


a Some Men Have Found 


e the Answer 


_ Seeing these danger signs, many aggressive 
men and women are quietly training at homne— 
a 
} 
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Dept. 4316-R, 4101 So. Michigan Ave., 


Please send me—without cost or obligation—full information about 
equip myself for the new problems 
field I have checked: 

O Business Management 

0) Traffic Management 

O Business Correspondence 

OU Business English é 
O Salesmanship 


how I can, through your training, 
and opportunities in the business 
O Higher Accountancy 
Oj Law: Degree of LL.B. 
O Commercial Law 
OU Industrial Management 
{1 Modern Foremanship [] Stenotypy 


are wisely building themselves for more efficient 
service to their employers. 

You naturally ask, “Has your training 
helped men withstand conditions of the last 
few years?” 

Our answer is to point to a file of letters 
from many of our students reporting pay raises 
and promotions while business was at its lowest 
e6/—together with a myriad of others telling of 
greater success during these recent months of 
recovery. 

Unusual evidence is ready for your investi- 
gation. We have assembled much of it ina 
booklet that is yours for the asking, along with 
a new and vitally interesting pamphlet on your 
business field. ; 

This is a serious study of the possibilities and 
opportunities in that field. It is certain to con-) 
tain an answer to vital questions bothering you 
today about your own work and earning power, 


Send for these booklets—coupon brings them 
free. Be sure to check the LaSalle training that 
interests you most. We will tell you also how 
you can meet and. take fullest advantage of | 
today’s situation. No cost or obligation—so 
why not mail the cou- 
pon now? 


Chicago 


LaSalle Extension University — 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION — 
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GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Pay $1260 -- $2100 To Start! 


If you are a U. S. citizen, age 


- 


“a 


has helped thousands pass Civil Ser- 


18-50, you can be trained at home—in 
your spare time for a classified Gov- 
ernment Job now. Plan to get a good 
job with steady income—have a com- 
fortable pension when you retire. 
Pleasant, interesting work. The train- 


vice Examinations with high marks. 
Let us help prepare you, too, for one 
of the well-paid jobs listed below, or 
one of many others. Send coupon 
below for full information. No obli- 
gation. 


ing, as taught by Patterson School, 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERK 


Salary $1850 a Year to Start. Start at $1700; leads to jobs 
Regular Pay Increases. paying up to $4700. 


RURAL MAIL CARRIERS 


$1800 to $2450 a Year—plus 


extras for added mileage. 
STENOGRAPHER-TYPIST FILE CLERK 
$1260-$1440 to Start— 


Start at $1260-$1620 Yearly— 
Bither at Washington or near Excellent chances for promotion. 


your home. 
AND MANY OTHER POSITIONS 


paying $1080-$2300 yearly at start 


POST OFFICE CLERK 


Fine Pay and Promotions 
| Vacations and Sick Leave with Pay 
Pensions—No Strikes nor Layoffs 


Gov't Jobs average higher pay than similar jobs in pri 
a vate industry. Most government employees work regula 
hours. 10-15 days sick leave annually, 
with pay. 15-26 days vacation annu- 
x, ally, with pay. Work in Washington, 
travel, or work near your home. Regu- 
jar advancement—no favoritism. Can 
lead to positions paying $4700 yearly 
($90 per week). Retire at age 60-65, 
or in some branches, after 30 years’ 
service, on liberal old-age pension. 


New Instructive Book 
Sent FREE 


le 


YL ——=——- _ oe, 


PATTERSON SCHOOL, 
W.A.40 Mercantile Building, 


a 


ly hester, N. Y. 
. The Patterson School has prepared = Shee 4 the: tae hee book! i 
: ‘s « > ease send me the free Patterson booklet, 
y a new book telling about various a ‘How to Secure a Government Position”, telling a 
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See a peed taining QF Sh TE NE ES Tae 9 
can help men and women pass Civil | | eid: in | 
Se ecimations. with a high p Sites vt 403 «et BOs so eee i 
mark. Send this coupon for it now. 

There is no obligation. Address: i 
Patterson School, W.A.40 Mercan- a Gity sory he WEDS ree eae Stata, eens i 
tile Building, Rochester, N. Y. Se ee Te a 
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VALUABLE BOOKLET 


given to readers of 
The World Almanac 


who want to... 


“q LEARN came 
SHORTHAND /g 


THIS py 
TLE 
WILL TELL You WHy 


Speeducn 
the 


IN_SIX_WEEKS S Sa 


Boule crmbat 


Senterrtieg com 


HIS MODERN SHORT- ; - Eos Sie 
HAND can be completely = 
mastered in one-third the 
time required by symbol systems 
and is far easier and more ac- 
curate to write and transcribe. 
Tens of thousands of shorthand 
writers have been freed from the . ; 
drudgery of old-fashioned meth- Ste 
ods of learning and writing short- A 
hand by the marvelous SPEED- How We Teach You by Mail. 
WRITING system—the NAT- + : 3 
ERAL SHORTHAND which, Dutne te tule Har tht Seana 
has no difficult, confusing signs has been continually improved anid the iethene 
and symbols, but uses the familiar for instructing and guiding the home student 
letters of the alphabet. For the made constantly more effective. Today you 


QUICKEST preparation for any benefit by the wide experience of our teaching ie 


position requiring a knowledge of staff in meeting every need of home study. The 
shorthand, learn SPEEDWRIT- same faculty that teaches in our classrooms in : 
ING. New York supervises all home study material. > 
These instructors have been teaching Speed- by 
writing for ten years and more. j ? 


Be a Fast, Accurate Short- 


hand Writer in 72 Hours .§ MAIL THIS COUPON © : 


of Home Study po >) 
With no interference with your | School of Speedwriting, Inc., Dept. 203 . 
present work, with no sacrifice of 200 Madison Ave., New York 
your hours of recreation, you can TI am 0 nL reader. Please send 
master this easy natural, modern eh out ° igation or expense your new 
ale” let with full informati pit 
ay six “weeks of ‘Home ] a. rmation about Speedwrit 


Study. It would be easy for you | 
to take two hours a day of your 


: : | Name..... ; PITY MISO ons eo a seudilte tas = 

spare time for six’ weeks—and | ; 

that is ample for the average stu- |, Addehss 4 evtornaga nae ab ; 

dent. Many have learned Speed- +e hae. tdor ane ae 

writing in less time. Easiest sys- Cit as 
Do cidlele saisygunnee ane ae Tae 

Be toncinm. | State. sjcnne i 
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Mistakes in English? 


‘Sherwin Cody's remarkable invention has en- 
abled more than 115,000 people to correct their 
Only 15 minutes a day 
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mistakes in English. 


\ 


required to improve your speech and writing. 


MAY persons say, “Did you hear 


from him today?” They should 
say, “Have you heard from him today?” 
Some spell “calendar” “calender” or 
“calander.” Still others say “between 
you and I” instead of “between you and 
me.” It is astonishing how often “who” 
is used for “whom,” and how frequently 
the simplest words are mispronounced. 
Few know whether to spell certain words 
with one or two “c’s,” or “m’s,” or “r’s,” 
or with “ie” or “ei.” Most persons use 
only common words—colorless, flat, or- 
dinary. Their speech and their letters 
are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum, 
Every time they talk or write they 
show themselves lacking in the essential 
points of English. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the 
problem of creating instinctive habits of 
using good English. After countless ex- 
periments he finally invented a simple 
method by which you can acquire a bet- 


_ ter command of the English language in 


only 15 minutes a day. Now you can 
stop making the mistakes which have 
been hurting you. Mr. Cody’s students 
have secured more improvement in fivé 
weeks than previously had been ob- 


. tained by other pupils in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memo- 
rized, but correct habits aré not formed. 


. ‘Finally the rules themselves are forgot- 


ten. The new Sherwin Cody method 
provides for the formation of correct 
habits by calling to your attention con- 
stantly only the mistakes you yourself 
oe of the wonderful things about Mr. 
Cody’s course is the speed with which 
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these habit- 
forming practice 
drills can be 
carried out. You 
can write the 
answers to fifty 
questions in 15 
minutes and 
correct your 
work in 5 min- 
utes more. The 
drudgery and 
work of copying 
have been ended 
by Mr. Cody! 
You concentrate always on your own 
mistakes until it becomes “second na- 
ture” to speak and write correctly. 


FREE—Book On English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s 
remarkable method is ready. If you are 


SHERWIN CODY 


ever embarrassed by mistakes in gram- - 


mar, spelling, punctuation, pronuncia- 
tion, or if you cannot instantly com- 
mand the exact words with which to 
express your ideas, this new free book, 
“How You Can Master Good English— 
in 15 Minutes a Day,” will prove a rev- 
elation to you. Send the coupon or a 
letter or postal card for it now. No 
agent will call SHERWIN CODY 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 60 Searle 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

TOP UU UEP R ER ERE RESEEE RES ESE ESE RE REE ERE SS Gi 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
60 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send ‘me, without any obligation on my part. 
your new free book, ‘‘How You Can Master Good Eng- 
lish—in 15 Minutes a Day.’’ 4 
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Want a CAREER in 
photography? 


Have you ever considered photography as a profitable life-time career? ... 
or a sideline business in which there are many opportunities to earn an extra 


income? 


If you are ambitious to become a successful photographer, either for pleasure 


under the personal direction of some of America’s photographic experts. 


Courses cover Commercial, News, 
Portrait, Advertising, Color, Mo- 


tion Picture and other branches of 


photography. 


RESIDENT COURSES: Con- 
ducted in our modern, completely 
equipped studios. Day or evening 


sessions. No classes. You are 


taught individually. Start any time. 


- HOME. STUDY COURSE: For 
those who are unable to come to 
New York. Practical, individual 
training under the close super- 
vision of the N.Y.I. faculty. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Our big new catalog will give 
you full information about N.Y.I. 
training. And it will tell you about 
today’s wonderful opportunities in 
photography. Send for your copy 
now. 


Big opportunities 


to make 


money 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
To: NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 201, 10 West 33rd Street, New York City 
Please send me the free booklet containing full information about N.Y1. 
traming courses, and telling all about the opportunities in photography. 
EMRE EEE Torin «x eit Aiea c hadine? owt chock, ae , 
PEEVE NO 0 ol wy <hoGs shes s wid» Us op nce vn 
OCS IS ann ace oe” STATE\s hres Eee so 


“or career, the New York Institute offers you an unusual opportunity to train 
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=the law library illustrated here—written by oute 
standing law professors supplemented by lectures—= 
cases—and personal tuition by qualified lawyer- 
instructors, will give you law training by home study. 
HOUSANDS of men today, who 
never intend to practice before the 
bar, are studying law. 

They realize that the law trained 
man is a leader—that law training 
makes keen, clear, quick, correct 
thinking—that there is a real reason 
why legally trained men head many 
of America’s greatest corporations. 


Practical Law Training Through 
HOME STUDY 


The home study Law training offered 
by LaSalle has proven itself practical 
and valuable far beyond the time and 
money cost. 
In certain permitted states every 
_ year, LaSalle trained men pass bar 
examinations with high honors. 
But many, many more men, take their 
LaSallelaw training to use 
in business and find in ita 
' quick,sure key to progress 

- and leadership—to the 
' avoidance of pitfalls and 
_ the picking of the sure and 
certain paths of progress. 


Many of the leaders 
of 1945-1950 will 


be determined in 
1940. Will you be 


one of them? 


Acq vire 


LAW — 


nights at 


HOME 


A Most Unusual Law Library 


The basis of LaSalle law instruction 
is a fourteen volume library—we be- * 
lieve the most remarkable set of law 
books you have seen—compiled by 
leading professors and authorities. | 

This library might well be called— 
“Law Simplified and Condensed”— 
for it covers the whole basic field of 
law in an orderly, classified and simple 
manner. In many resident schools, the 
LaSalle Law Library is a reference 
work regularly used by students. In 
one great law school, fourteen sets of 
LaSalle’s Law Library are at the stu- 
dents’ disposal and constantly used. 

Supplementing this great library, 
are lectures and personal instruction 
of the highest grade, all under a defi- 
nite, clear plan involving continual 
use of the Problem Method, where 
you train in law by dealing with actual 
legal problems—learn by 
doing the work—not by 
memorizing rules. 

To get the whole story, 


the coupon below is the 
easy way to start that. ” 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.4316-LR, CHICAGO 


A Correspondence Institution 


youmustinvestigate.And 


a I would like to have full information about your 
‘ Law: Degree of co. B. law training, together with a copy of ‘‘Law Train- 
ing for Leadership” and your booklet ‘‘Evidence,” all without obligation. , 
4 LaSalle rtunities: LaSalle opens the way tosuccessinevery important phase 
‘ eee If Teccpe Secale in one of the fieldsindicated below, check and mail now. 


Commercial Law OlIndustrial OExpert Bookkeeping 
_ OBusiness Management Management L Business ek 
ODO Modern Salesmanship O Modern orresponden 


- OHigher Accountancy Soveinaahip - oc. P. A. Coaching 


_ TrafficManagement O Business English 
) Accountin: O Credit and Collection 
a OEffective Speaking ORailway Accounting Corespondenct 
a Name ee if ls Ses eee Present Position.....--------- 
le (agl ee ee ee ee eee City_s4-0 eee 


LaSalle Extension University dence institution 
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to Every 


\ 
OSE NO. TIME in ob- » 
taining your copy of 
Benjamin N. Bogue’s new 
and authoritative book — 
“Stammering — Its Cause 
and Correction.” It will 
come to you postpaid, 
promptly, with the author’s 
compliments. There is no 
cost of any kind. Every 
stammerer owes it to him- 
self to have this new book. 


Avoid Disappointment 
—Act Today 


Eight editions of Mr. 
Bogue’s former books were 
required to meet the de- 
mand in this, and other, 
countries. It is hoped that 
the present supply of the 
new book will be adequate 
to permit the author to re- 
spond promptly to every 
request. But, to assuré your 
copy, write today. 

Every phase of stammer- 
ing and stuttering is dis- 


Write for Your Copy 


This New Book \ 


STAMMERER 


Just Published... 287 Pages... 
Authoritative... Convincing 


NEW YORK JOURNAL AND AMERICAN SAYS: 
“This book ought to be in the hands of every- 
one afflicted with a stutter or a stommer. 
It’s inspiring — and helpful.” 


a 
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@ How St: 


&town 
e Whether 


tagious 
@ The mean 


@ Why 
time Want 
@ Whar 


OW stam; 


7 you 
an 
me devote 


cussed fully and simply in 
this 287-page book. It con- 
tains five different parts— 
and a total of thirty-six 
chapters—as well as a com- 
prehensive Index. * 


Written by a Man 
Who Stammered 


Mr. Bogue, author of this 
book, was himself, a stam- 
merer—and the facts he 
gives you are based on 38 
years of experience in the 
correction of stammering. 
He knows and understands 
the stammerer’s problems 
and unhappiness. His own 
life story is contained in his 
book. He helps you answer 
the many questions you 
have asked yourself—brings 
you facts you have sought 
but never found, 


Today 
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THIS REMARKa~BL 


Based on 38 Y, 
ears’ Exper} 
© What cay periehce) 


© Who can, and 
rom Stammering 
@ How much tim 
stammering 
® Whether 


Stopped <f'ammering can be 
® Why Stam 


dency and th 
stammering = should know abour 


and mind Meéring affects your health 


Can gain 


ACTUAL SIZE 
OF BOOK 


5% x 7% Inches 


EB 
TELLS yoy 7a 


a. 


€ 4S required to Stop 


5 : « 
fammering iS ever Out. 


Y mail” 
Mering js actually con. 
ing of the int 
© progres 
Stammer 
another 


ermittentten. - 
Stve tendency 
Worse at one 


new happin 
e 
When your stammerine 


Comfort and Help 
for Stammerers 


Mr. Bogue’s new book is — 


the latest and most thor-= 


ough work on “‘Stammer- — 


ing,” of which we have any 
knowledge. It is authorita- 


tive and complete and 


should bring comfort and 
help to every stammerer. 
The book will be mailed 


postpaid to every stam- 


merer who requests it 


promptly. To teachers and — 


persons other than stam- 
merers, copies of the book 
are available upon terms 


which Mr. Bogue will glad- 


EEE eT ee ee eee 


ee eee 


- we 


bry) tt wage “a 


Uo 


ly state if you will write to” — 


him. But to stammerers it 
is free. It will come to you. 
promptly, and post-paid. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, PUBLISHER, DEPT. A-1 
CIRCLE TOWER, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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FILE CLERKS 


_ STENOGRAPHERS CUSTOMS INSPECTORS 


_TYPISTS PATROL INSPECTORS 
_ STATISTICAL CLERKS CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
ACCOUNTANTS RURAL CARRIERS 
- STOREKEEPERS MESSENGERS ~— 
; a GAUGERS etc., efc. 
START 


r 


a 


“Men---Women 


$1260 to $2100 Year - 


| i. “FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Many tablished 1904 


Py 
appointments / Dept A264, Rochaster! N. Y. 
4 
peered 4 Rush to me. entirely free of charge: (1) 
in # a full description of U. S. Government Jobs; 
| Gende BEhool fy (2) Free copy of illustrated 32-page book, 


—-_ - 


4 “How to Get a U. S. Government Job” with (3) 


education ? List of U. S. Government Jobs; (4) Tell me how 


sufficient of to qualify for one of these jobs. 
4 
_ Mail Coupon Me Name. ne UT ee ele 
' today— e 
SURE ae 


PARC ATCSS yo ecco ic esa. ir.'w 2 ogo Jake's eae! > one Aieacan, ead ee eae oles 
oe 


iA Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It—Write or Print Plainly 
15A 
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"How1o-Do-lt BOOKS 


that help you help aes 


...and save you money! 
Priced. from 50¢ to $300 


SATISFACTION or MONEY BACK 


It’s a thousand times more satisfying to do things— 
make things—learn things FOR YOURSELF! Why 
call in an outsider to help you around the house—or 


to teach you ways to improve your education and ad- > 
BUSINESS vance yourself in life? .Let these expertly-written, Hi 
easy-to-understand books be your guide. Order the i 
Self-Improvement ones you want now. Money back if not fully satisfied! ar 
1. Business Letters and 13. The Standard Grain- 
PAINTING Forms. oo o3 2s Oocnicerd 75¢ ory Sista ces: & 
2. The H h Id" arbBier ..+e.seeee . 
Home Decoration palsfer "Lae sat Me 75c 14. The Expert Calei 
3. Don'ts for Speakers Han EERE OSCE x a 
MEC HANICS and Writers.......- 50c 15. The Expert House 
4. Book of the Pigeon.$2.50 Painter: ; 2... o8 $3.00 
jai i eet 16, The E: + Interio’ 
Electricity 5. Handbook of Paint Decorator’. .:y<a$a050 
and Painting...... $2.00 17. The Expert Paper 
TELEVISIO N 6. Manual of Flight. . .$3.00 Hanger .......... $2.50 
/ 7. Sheldon's Lett 18. The Expert Sign ¥ 
Civil Service Weiter. ositc ty (ae Tee Painter”. 3. dues $3.00 
8. How to Use the Steel 19. Modern Automobile 


... and many more! Square .......... $1.50 5) Painting: ~. 5m +++ $3 


9. House Wiring and . Practical Lathe 


oN Workene ce $2.00 Work vosctines cis $3.00 
21. Popeye's How to 

10. Plain and Fancy Draw Cartoons..... 50c 

Brick Work....... $1.50 22. Television ........$1.50 
11. The Farmer His Own 23. Mechanical Prats 

Builder ..... aistsye 6 iL sOO ING _....c, .o.cres Cee $2.50 
12. The Expert Paint 24. Complete Civil ‘Sere 

Mixer os Sorn.e 54 $1.25 vice Manual........506 ~ 


‘ DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Dept. W.A. 2-40, Philadelphia, Pa. # 
Please send me postpaid the books whos b - : 
: circled ee ' I herseih enclose $. - ee: (Cheek ras . 
as paymen may return an 1 2 
y Ue ate ee y volumes I am not fully pleased with, i 
i 
4 ’ J 
5 12 '3 4 8 6 7-8 9) 10 cea 
‘ oe 
a 
a 813014 «#15 
ae pend : 16.17. 18 19 20, (21-9 22)3s eae L 4 
gn NOW EAN, i - 
2-405 WINES as 2g oi ciets x arctale; oc sls cowiggete SIS Rene ae ‘ 
H J tits weitic eo d'els we ale cls sai ehelay ery eta ame : 
pAtitiness \cocacc eit Siena i 
- cael a UOC SCOR MONOMESCONCORGG SS OCS Cosh ohn 4 
4 1 
WI CLOy scales isles init deta ee aye Rie eae Plates sae ee scale 1 
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WHAT ! THE HARVARD 
CLASSICS FOR 50 CENTS 
a WEEK? 


= 


ES! It’s absolutely true! Now 

you can own DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 
at a price per volume ¥% the cost of 
current popular fiction! Never before 
in the history of these world-famous 
books have they been offered at a 
price so low! 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS 
(THE HARVARD CLASSICS) 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president of 


lf has said, “ 
BOOKS ARE THE ESSENTIALS 
OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION”’. 
The present price placesDR.ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 
within the reach of every aspiring 
person in America! 


HERE IS THE GREATEST 
BOOK BARGAIN EVER OFFERED 


In this magnificent library are 
gathered the greatest writings, the 
cream of literature, the finest ex- 
pression of the genius of mankind. 
Buying these treasures separately 
would cost a staggering sum! 
Brentano’s, one of the largest firms 
of retail booksellers in the world, 
recently stated that for only the 
partial contents of The Harvard 
Classics, in ordinary cloth-bound 
editions, the cost would be $402.00! 
Yet you can have this marvelous set 

beautifully printed, handsomely and 
uniformly bound, for less than 10% 
of that cost! 


50 
LUXURIOUS 
VOLUMES 


FOR 50¢ 


YES /..AND ITS THE 
GREATEST INVESTMENT # 
EVER MADE tt MY LIFE 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLET 
P.F. COLLIER & SON CORP., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
By mail, free oie Rogue le rt me send me the Booklet 
amous 
Fe tere Root Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) and 
containing Dr. Eliot's own plan of reading. Also, please ad- 
vise how I may secure the books by small monthly payments. 


AAATESS.'Ae be osha tear owes nee 
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B You've hoped for it! 
= Now the day has come! 


The Harvard Classics at a price per volume 
Vy the cost of popular fiction! 


_ This beautiful new Libr: 
tion of The Harvard Classics 


Edi- 
rings 
you the complete contents of DR. 
ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF 
BOOKS. Every word, every line, 
every paragraph, every illustration 
is here! Included are the Daily 
Reading Guide and the unique 
General Index with its 76,000 en- 
tries guiding the reader to an acqui- 
sition of world culture—supplying 
the fundamentals of a college edu- 
cation. 


OWN THESE FAMOUS BOOKS 
FOR FIFTY CENTS A WEEK 


Take advantage of the most liberal 
terms ever offered in the history of 
these fifty incomparable yolumes! 
For an initial payment as low as 
$2.00 you may have this complete 
set delivered to your home with all 
shipping charges prepaid. B 
YOU MUST NOT DELAY! 
THESE PRICES MAY HOLD FOR | 
ONLY A LIMITED TIME. THERE- 
FORE, WE URGE YOU TO ACT 
AT ONCE! 


THIS BEAUTIFUL BOOK FREE 


The famous little book, ‘Fifteen 
Minutes a Day’’, furnishes you wii 
full information about The Harvard 
Classics. It gives Dr. Eliot’s own 
plan of reading—is packed with 
helpful, practical information! You 
really can’t afford to miss ownin 
this little gem of literature! It w 
be sent you free, postpaid and with- 
out obligation, Simply fill out and 
mail the coupon below. 


library in the world, Dr. 


HCY-816 
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Swedish Massage 


Hundreds of Men and Women Have 


Found Independence This Way 


If you are looking for a new and better way to 


make a living, take up Swedish Massage, a DIGNIFIED, FASCINATING, PROFITABLE 
PROFESSION, and one of the few still open to men and women without college training. 


Hundreds of graduates of our 
home study course, either have 
fine positions or a private prac- 
tice of their own. Many report 
minimum earnings of $50.00 per 
week, while H. C. Crittendon, 
who received his diploma January 
ist, .1930, reports averaging 
$60.00 per day. 


Plenty of Opportunities 


Still Open This interesting, 


sion was for years available only 
to a few. Its secrets were guard- 
ed jealously and fabulous prices 
were paid for instruction. This 
same instruction is now available 
to you .at a mere fraction of the 
former’ price, and you need not 
leave-your present work until you 
have qualified as an expert and 


aes 


trained 
men and 
. women 
from beauty hospitals, 
sanitariums, clubs, doctors and 
private patients. Prepare for this 
profitable profession now. 


A Dignified Profession 


The expert in Swedish Massage is 
more and more being recognized 
as a professional man or woman 
of the highest type, commanding 
the respect of everyone in his 
community. Here is one of the 
few wncrowded professions today 
and offers untold opportunities to 
those who qualify now. If unable 
to attend our college in Chicago 


YOU Can Learn at Home 


Turn spare hours into money. Use spare 
time at home to master a profession which 
has made thouSands of dollars yearly for 
ambitious men and women. Many graduates 
have completed this training in just a few 
months, but you can take your own time. It 
need not interfere with your other work. or 
leasure. All instruction has been prepared 
y the teachers in our well known resident 
school—the same material is used and the 
same diploma awarded upon graduation. 


shops, 


THE College of Swedish Massage 
Dept. 171 
30 EF, Adams St. Chicago, Illinois 


Miss E. A. Childs, Md. 


D. H. Beam, Calif. 


Mre. H. Swain, Ariz. 
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Reducing Course 


Alone of Great Value 


Many of our students become special- 
ists in reducing. Thousands of men 
and women pay huge sums to take 
off fat. Enroll now with THE College 
of Swedish Massage. Get the benefit 
of training by the teachers in our 
great resident school. This course in- 
cludes lessons in dietetics, reducing 
diets, hydro-therapy, anatomy, medi- 
cal gymnastics, in fact everything 
you need, to qualify for a diploma 
and is written in clear, simple lan- 
guage, so anyone can understand it. 


Regular Diploma Awarded 


When you have completed our home 
study course (high school training not 
fneeded), you will be awarded a Di- 
ploma. This diploma is a badge of* 
honor, a warranty to the public that 
you have qualified as.an expert and 
should be accepted by them as proof 
of your proficiency in your chosen 
profession. Enroll now, before it be- 
comes necessary to spend years in in- 
tensive training to qualify for a per- 
mit to practice. 

and Booklet of FRE 
Photographs 

Write Now for our amazing offer of Anat- 
omy Charis and booklet of 
photographs and letters 
from graduates. Medical Dic- 
tionary, Patented Reducing 
Roller and Hydro-Therapy 
supplies are all included in 
our course without one cent 
of extra cost. Send the cou- 


pon now—there is no cost or 
obligation. 


Anatomy Charts 


Charts 


These photographs are representative of hundreds received with 
letters of praise and recommendation, 


THE College of Swedish Massage 

Dept. 171, 30 E. Adams St., Chicago, I. 

You may send me Free and Postpaid Anatomy 
Charts, illustrated Catalog and complete details: of 


your offer, including booklet of photographs and 
letters from graduates. 
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Mailed This Coupon 


ir 
Teneth 3B 
often. 4 


J. G. O’Brien sent 


: ‘ this coupon to get fs, ES 
$e : “Ss my FREE _ book. wmate Cal, 


Pe cinnel ‘Here's the Handsome 
Prize-Winning Body 
§ Gave Him / 


: 49 G. O'BRIEN mailed my coupon. Got my free book. Fol- 
/ lowed my instructions. Became a New Man—and won an 
Atlas-Champion, Sterling Silver Cup. He says; “Look at 
me NOW! Dynamic Tension WORKS! I’m proud of 
, the natural, easy way you made me an ‘Atlas 
e Champion’!” J. G. O’Brien. 


; Let Me Prove | Can Make 
i You a New Man! 


Would you like a handsome build—a 
: strong, muscular body? 
4 I, myself, was once a skinny weakling 
| of 97 lbs. Then I discovered the secret 
that changed me into “The World’s 
| Most Perfectly Developed Man,” the 
title I won against all comers. My 
secret is Dynamic Tension. Its pur- 
pose is to give you the powerful, rip- 
. pling muscles you’d like to see in 
your own mirror. 


Accept My 7-Day Trial Offer 


All I ask is a 7-DAY TRIAL. Just one week! In even 
* that short time you will notice your chest hardening, 
= 

} 


J. G. O'BRIEN 
Atlas Champion 
Cup Winner 


' CHARLES 
ATLAS, twice 
winner of title 


GIVEN AWAY 
This 14” cup 
given to pupil 
making most im- 
provement in 
next 3 months. 


filling out with solid muscle—or the 7-DAY Trial will 
cost you nothing. Surely this is proof enough that 
continuing with “Dynamic Tension” will 

make you a New Man—give you power and 
drive, and put you in magnificent condition #*==se=ssesseassma=s 


which wins everyone’s envy, respect. : CHARLES ATLAS 


§ Dept. W. A. 40, 115 E. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
FREE BOOK i 


HK the i want proof tne yan Tos ae 
Let me show you e y make me a New Man—give me a healthy, hus 
b scle devel t. Send FRED 
ee book, Ce a ee I DAY tral Offer 

r en , 

«Byerlasting Health and 

Strength.” It shows actual 
3 photos. Mail coupon today. 
Charles Atlas, Dept. W.A.40, 
115 East 23rd Street, New 

York, N. Y. 
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Grades of 


Each One Marking a 


Grade School Graduate 


After I had completed the American School College Prepara- 
tory course I was admitted to Indiana University where I 
made a general average of 90. I was told by my professors 
that I was better able to carry college work than many gradu- 
ates of resident high schools. The courses given by American 
School were so thorough that my foundation for advanced 
work was adequate and strong enough to stand the tests.— 
Delmore Liggett, Rising Sun, Indiana. 


The man with only 
grade school education 
P starts at $400 a year, 
averages y $1,265 a year for 40 work- 
ing yedrs. Today no ambitious man need 


be chained down to low pay by grade 
school education. In your own home you 
can complete your high school course or 
prepare for drafting, Diesel, air conditien- 
ing, etc., and get ready to earn more.* 


High School Graduate 


T graduated from high school in June, 1936, and in October, 
1937, enrolled in your Engineering Course. I am writing you 
today telling you of the wonderful things which have happened 
to me since that day when I enrolled. My rapid progress has 
been made possible by the methods “American School” uses. 


Very recently I did the major part of the Designing, Draw- 
ing and Detailing of a device which has been patented by one 
of the world’s leading automotive truck manufacturers. This 
device is being used now by the Motor Truck Corporation 
and they have made the statement that it saves them $13 on 
every unit they produce. I will not be 21 until next Spring 
and expect by that time to have completed my course and have my “American” 
diploma which I will be mighty proud of —Edward H. McClelland, Cleveland, 

hio, 


High School graduate starts at $900 a 
year, averages $2,112 over a 40-year 
period. Thus, High School education to 
average persons is an actual cash earnings 
of $847 above earning of the average grade 


not only has bigger jobs open to him, but 
he can go on to college, prepare for teach- 
ing or other professions, or for leadership 
in business or industry. High school edu- 
cation definitely increases your earnings 


school graduate. A high school graduate 


College or Vocational Training 


From a practical standpoint I can truthfully say that my 
study of the course accomplished for me all I ever hoped it 
could and even more. As evidence of this, I submit the fact 
that at 30, Tam now employed as auditor and accountant in a 
position of trust at compensation more than double what I 
was receiving at the time of my enrollment—L. V. Peart 
Ogden, Utah. ‘ 

The man with college 
education or some other 
form of specialized 
training starts at $1,400 
a year, is earning $5,000 
a year at the age of 49—or an average of 
$3,425 a year. He is a leader in his 


*Figures from Government Report. 


and opportunities for advancement!* 


community, has a good car, and a com- 
fortable home. Through home study, you 
can get the knowledge that opens the way 
to higher paid jobs such as Architect, Busi« 
ness Manager, Mechanical Engineer, Pro- 
fessional Accountant, etc.!* 


Mail the Coupon for a Free Lesson 


™ 
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Applicants— 


Definite Promotion Step 


Step Up to a Better Job 
by Stepping Up Your Fitness for It 


You think in words, but you cannot think, write or speak 


in words you do not know. 
SAS SU 


How about your job? What you think and do is limited to things you 
know. Every new task or operation—every new job—is a new lesson 
and your grading on that lesson definitely measures your efficiency. 
You should make it your first business to learn everything you can about 
your present job. Do not be satisfied with just getting by. Become the 
best informed person on that kind of work in your office or plant. 


Next consider the job ahead. Study the principles of the new work. 
Learn all you can about it so when there is a chance to step up you will 
be prepared to make good. All of us are on trial at all times. 


Don't Be Handicapped 


There are opportunities today in men, managers, etc., or successfully 
such active fields as Air Conditioning, operate their own business. Hundreds 
Diesel, Drafting, Accounting, Mer- of our High School graduates- have 
chandising, etc. These jobs—these entered universities, normal schools, 
opportunities—are open only to trained etc., or attained success in business 
men. That’s why thousands are tak- and industry. 


Without obligation send for a be- 

ginning lesson. Spend an 

evening reading it. You 

will be surprised at 
how much you can 

learn in only one 

hour. You will 
find out how 
others are mak- 
ing good— 
earning promo- 
tion. 


ing American School courses— 
’ are spending a few hours a 
2 week getting ready to 
earn more money. 
American School 
graduates hold im- 
portant positions 
as architects, 
engineers, ac- 
countants, su- 
perintendents, 
draftsmen, fore- 


American School, Dept. G, Drexel Ave., at 58th St., Chicago 

I have checked the line of work in which I would like a good job. 
Please send me without expense or obligation on my part a copy of your 
Bulletin and an early lesson in the field I have selected. 


ir Conditionin 0 Diesel Engineering O Law 
< mehitecture ae O Drafting and Design. O Liberal Arts (College) 
O Automotive Eng. O Electric Refrigeration © Mechanical Eng. 
0 Bookkeeping and Cost [ Heating, Ventilating, O Merchandising 
Accounting Plumbing O Private Secretary _ 
O Business Management 0 Professional Account- [ Radio and ‘Television 
O Aviation ing Incl. C. P. A. O Salesmanship 
O Contracting, Building Coaching O Shop Practice _ 
O Electrical ‘Engineering D High School O Steam Engineering 


Name...c-.- esc ee eee ceeec cece cce es AGGe scence e OCCUPAHON. .. 06. .eeseeeeee 
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Should a sig ar earry 


eee. 
WOMEN, to- ’ \\ 
day, stand 
up for their 
(nights! stis . 
but does that include the “‘right’’ to struggle 
with an armload of bundles while some man 
stands by idle and empty-handed? No gen- 
tleman or lady wants to be discourteous, but 
what really constitutes ‘‘courtesy’’ is a hotly 
debated question, today. Why not set your 
mind at—ease—by consulting the supreme 
authority on manners and good taste, Emily 
Post? Emily Post’s ETIQUETTE, The Blue 
Book' of Social Usage, is designed for modern, 
busy men and women who want answers for 
the thousand perplexing questions about 
daily living: the right things to write, say, 
Wear, eat and drink; how to entertain; cor- 
rect forms for weddings and other occasions; 
the etiquette of telephone conversations, 
motoring, airplane travel, restaurants. In a 
streamlined world, fashions and customs 
change swiftly—but correct behavior is today 
as always the distinguishing mark of the 
true lady or gentleman. 


MODERN, COMPLETELY REWRITTEN EDITION 


ule 


byY EMILY POST 


is not a book of rigid ‘‘rules’’ but in fascinating 
form it shows you the real basis of natural good 
manners, and how you can protect yourself 
against unconscious—but often embarrassing— 
mistakes under any and all circumstances. It is 
profusely illustrated with PHOTOGRAPHS. 


SEND FOR IT AT OUR RISK 


Emily Post’s ETIQUETTE 
is so complete, so useful, 
so universally helpful 
that every household and 
business office should 
contain a copy. Mail the 
coupon below—SEND NO 
MONEY unless you wish 
to. When the book ar- 
vives, simply deposit the 
purchase price, plus the 
few cents postage, with 
the postman,. Examine it 
at your leisure; if you 
are not more than 
pleased, your "money will 
be promptly and cheer- 
fully veturned! 


10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION 
Mail the coupon +» Send no money 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. 40, 
354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 

Send me for FREE EXAMINATION in my home; a copy, 
of Emily Post’s ETIQUETTE, The Blue Book of Social 
Usage, cloth bound, gold stamped. I will deposit the 
purchase price, $4.00, plus the few cents postage, with 
the postman on delivery. I am not thoroughly satis- 
fied with the book intevery way I will return it within 
10 days and you will refund the full purchase price. 

. 


NAME ... i; 
ADDRESS ... 
CYEY AND STATE). ...00-5,200 9052 


(_) Check here if you are enclosing re- 
mittanee with order, thus saving postage 


THE BLUE BOOK 
OF SOCIAL 
USAGE 


SI 


. 


eer’ 


C) Cheek’ here if 
you prefer the De 
Luxe, Leather 


= 


charge. Same return privilege applies, of af 
course. Bound edition, 
$7.50. 
( ! Ss 3 SS SS 
u ? . 7 
te 22 
{e 
‘ . 
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77) INVENTIONS. 


WE LOCATE BUYERS for 
and have many requests from 
manufacturers for New Inventions 


of merit, Patented or Unpatented. 
Cash or Royalty. If will sell, write us 
today for a FREE PROTECTIVE 
DISCLOSURE FORM, Descriptive 
Booklet, References, and Full Particu- 


lars of our services to inventors. NO 
OBLIGATION. A post-card will do! 
Address: 


THE INVENTION REPORTER 


3E-11236 So. Fairfield Ave., Chicago, Ill. |_ 


KNOW THE Right SPEECH 


For Every Occasion 


Don’t grope for the right words’ when called 
upon to speak. Here is a book containing oyer 200 
up-to-the-minute speeches 


A SPEECH 
FOR EVERY OCCASION 
Price, $2.00 


With the aid of this book, you can be ready with e 
a long or short talk at a moment’s notice. Money 
refunded if not satisfied in 5 days. 


Order your copies today 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C 


CARTOON 


YOUR WAY TO — 


UCCESS! 


; we) A 
gAe 4 DONT COPY= 
LEARN TO ORIGINATE! 


RAYE BURNS can make YOU a REAL CAR- 
bids pag ee ars ore and in the privacy 

of your own home, he w teach Y 
CREATE ORIGINAL CAR- vou Heed 
TOONS that you can SELL to $ 85 
newspapers, magazines, etc. 

Course contains 26 lessons and — 
over 600 illustrations and 

comes to you for ONLY...... 

Send complete address on posteard or co 

FREE details and sample illustrations. a 62 
, (>t CLIP AND, MAID 2 =e 
THE RAYE BURNS SCHOOL 
Dept. A-5, Box 2194 Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me FREE details about your Course. 


INET ide iu sheeselsinfoiss ssp injcis 
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i. ‘Oughe to put over that - 
oney- making Idea" 


#7) “Believe ila do ¢ 
< a> Some Good pace a 


“Some =Day Im. 
a mae Out for 


SE my Job; 


OY 


know YOURSELF. His mind nibbles 

at EVERYTHING and masters 
NOTHING. He ‘always takes up the 
EASIEST -thing first, puts it down when 
it gets HARD, and starts something else. 
JUMPS from ONE THING TO AN- 
OTHER all the time! 


There are thousands of these PEOPLE 
Wi1ITH GRASSHOPPER MINDS in the 
world and they do the world’s MOST 
TIRESOME TASKS—get but a PIT- 
TANCE fof their work. 

If YOU have a “Grasshopper Mind” 
you know that this is TRUE—and WHY. 
Even the BLAZING SUN can’t burn a 
hole in a little piece of TISSUE PAPER 
unless its rays are concentrated ON ONE 
SPOT! 

Yet you KNOW you have intelligence 
and ability. WHAT’S holding you back? 
Just one fact—one SCIENTIFIC fact— 
PROVEN and stated by the world’s fore- 
most scientists and psychologists. You 
are using only ONE-TENTH of your real 
BRAIN-POWER! The miind is like a 
muscle. It grows in power through exer- 
cise and use. It weakens and deteriorates 
with idleness. Increase your BRAIN- 
POWER and you will increase your 
EARNING POWER. 

But HOW? Merely gamble a postage 
stamp. Send the coupon at the right for 
a copy of “Scientific Mind Training.” 

This little book -will tell you the secret 
of self-confidence, of a strong will, of a 
powerful memory, of unflagging concen- 


‘ JOU know this man as well as you 


IY che | 
y ie! 


tration, of keen imagination—showing you 
how to banish negative qualities like for- 
getfulness, brain fag, indecision, self- 
consciousness, lack of ideas, mind wan- 
dering, lack of system, procrastination, 
timidity. 

Men like Sir Harry Lauder, Prince 
Charles of Sweden, Frank P. Walsh, for- 
mer Lieutenant Governor Lunn of New 
York, and hundreds of others equally fa- 
mous, praise the simple method of in- 
creasing brain-power described in this free 
book about Pelmanism. It has helped 
over 750,000 OTHERS during the past 
25 years! 

You have only A POSTAGE STAMP 
to lose by writing for your copy. You 
may GAIN thousands of dollars, peace of 
mind, happiness, independence! Don’t 
wait. Mail the coupon NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OFAMERICA 
Suite W.A.40 
271 North Ave. New Rochelle, N. Y. 


CE ee ee ee 
| 
I THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA & 
I Suite WA-40, 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Please _Send me without ‘obligation your free 

booklet, ‘‘Scientific Mind Training.”” "This does # 
not place me under any obligation and no sales- & 
man is to call on me. 
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The BOOKCASE 
of 


LINEA IA 


Per Section 


$ 25 and up with 


Disappearing Doors 


: O75 6 
. /T, GROWS WITH. YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over a 
QUARTER OF A MILLION USERS 
Sold ON 30 DAYS’ APPROVAL DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY, which assures you a perma- 
pen souree of supply for additional sections, 
arid also sayes you the middleman’s profit. 

Write for free Catalog No. WA-40, showing 
many new and attractive designs, finishes and 
arrangements, all at* correspondingly LOW 
PRICES, 


C. J. LUNDSTROM Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases for 
the Better Homes and Offices Since 1899 
Endorsed by Over 250,000 Users 


New York Showroom, 130 W. 42nd St. 
Is, 7-8663 


“Fits any 


E 
Cc 


TOMORROW 


C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., 
Dept. WA-40, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your new 1940 
Catalog featuring Sectional Bookcases’ of dif- 
, ferent styles, sizes, finishes. 


Old Age Policy Pays 
Up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only { Gent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Co., 413 Postal Life Building, Kansas City, 
Mo., has a new accident policy for men 
and women of ages 65 to 85. : 


It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 a 
month for disability, up to $25 a month 
for hospital care and other benefits that 
so many older people have wanted. 


And the cost is only 1 cent a day—$3.65 
a year! 


Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special pol- 
icy for, older people is proving especially 
attractive. No medical examination—no 
agents will call. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write 
us your name, address and age—the name, 
address and relationship of your bene- 
ficiary—and we will send a policy for 10 
days’ FREE INSPECTION. No obliga- 
tion. This offer limited, so write today. 


THERE’S MONEY 
IN MAIL SELLING 


—And Mail Order Journal’ 


Shows You How 


Mail Order—Direct mail, two of the vital 
selling factors in modern business. Keep 
abreast of new developments, ideas, facts 
about this fast growing industry by 
reading MAIL ORDER JOURNAL, the 
monthly national newspaper for mail ad- 
vertisers. 


MAIL ORDER JOURNAL, the recog- 
nized leader in its field is read by over 
6,000 mail users each month. Subscrip- 
tion price is $1.00 a year. Money back if 
not completely satisfied. Subscribe today 
—send a dollar bill, check or money 
ised d if you prefer, we will bill you 
ater. 


62 W. 45th Street 
New York City 


MAIL ORDER JOURNAL — 


Seotigh NRGED 


a ee ee 
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by $. I.E. 


(NAME'AND ADDRESS 
SENT UPON REQUEST) 


shoe _ factory 


L jumped trom V8 a weekto%5O 


~~ @ tree Book started me toward this 


GOOD PAY IN RADIO 


“T had an $18 a week job in a 
8. when I 
training at home for Radio.’’ 


“N. BR. I. Training was so prac- 
tical I was soon ready to make 


started “: 
$5 to $10 a week in spare time.” 


“After graduating I went with 
a Radio store. i soon became 
Service Manager at twice my 
shoe factory pay.’’ 


Radio is a young, growing field 
with a future, offering many good 
3. E. smitu, Pay spare time and full time job 
“president |’ Opportunities. And you don’t have 

pears acto to give up your present job to be- 
come a Radio Technician. I train 


Established z L 
25 years you right at home in your spare 
time. 


Why Many Radio Technicians Make 
$30, $40, $50 a Week 


Radio broadcasting stations employ engineers, opera- 
tors, technicians. Radio . manufacturers employ 
testers, inspectors, foremen, servicemen in good-pay 
jobs. Radio jobbers, dealers, employ installation and 
service men, Many Radio Technicians open their own 
Radio sales and répair businesses and make $30, $40, 
$50 a week. Others hold their regular jobs and make 
$5 to $10 a weck fixing Radios in spare time. Automo- 
bile, police, aviation, Commercial Radio; loudspeaker 
systems, electronic devices are other fields offering 
opportunities for which N. R. I. gives the required 
knowledge of Radio. Television promises to open good 


jobs soon. 


Many Make $5 to $10 a Week Extra 
in Spare Time While Learning 


The day you enroll, I start sending you Extra Money 
Job Sheets which start showing you how to do Radio 
repair jobs. ‘Throughout your course I send plans 
and directions which have helped many make $200 to 
$500 a year in spare time while learning. I send spe- 
cial Radio equipment to conduct experiments and 
build circuits.. This 50-50 training method makes 


“Eight months later I went to 
Station KWCR as operator. I’m 
now Radio Engineer at WSUI.” 


how | Train You at Home 


to BE A RADIO TECHNICIAN 


“N. R. I. Training took me ou: 
of the shoe factory—put me inta 
a good-pay Radio job.’” 


learning at home interesting, fascinating, practical. 
I ALSO GIVE YOU A MODERN, PROFESSIONAL, 
ALL-WAVE, ALL-PURPOSE SET SERVICING IN- 
STRUMENT to help you make money fixing Radios 
while learnine and equip you for full time work after 
you graduate. 


Find Out What Radio Offers You 


Act Today! Mail the coupon for my 64-page Book, 
“Rich Rewards in Radio.’’ It points out Radio’s spare 
time and full time opportunities and those coming in 
Television; tells about my course in Radio and Tele- 
vision; shows many letters from men I have trained, 
telling what they are doing and earning. Read my 
money back agreement. MAIL COUPON in an en- 
yelope, or paste on a penny posteard—NOW! 


J. E. Smith, President, Dept. OAP2, 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 


2 ee 


5 i 

J. E. Smith, President, Dept. OAP2, I 

National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. f 

Dear Mr. Smith: Send me FREE, without obli- @ 

gation, your 64-page book, ‘‘Rich Rewards in J 

Radio’’ which points out Radio’s opportunities i 
and tells how you train men at home to be 

Radio Technicians. (Write Plainly.) 1 | 

i 

IAM, . 525s adadeaso ede nccis conse dots anceeeixeernreae AGE... Hf 

| 

ADDRESS. er ecscseees: Sree at | 

| 

OU Wis tn shakes pdesnelenesdvec=euwhes setemaaae STALE esse Bie! 
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She Got *400° 
« Half Dollar 


On l pay CASH for 
ORD COINS, BILLS and STAMPS 


Mrs. S. Dowty of Texas 
sold B. Max Mehl one- 
half dollar for $400.00 


i Paid $200 


to J. D. Martin of Virginia 
FOR JUST ONE 
COPPER CENT 


‘Please accept my thanks for your 
check for $200.00 in payment for 
the’ copper cent I sent you. I ap- 
preciate the interest you have 
given this transaction. It is a 
pleasure to do business with a 
gee that handles matters as Se 
io. I wish to assure you tha 

will be a pleasure to me to tell 
all my friends of your wonderful 
offer for old coins,’ 

JULIAN D. MARTIN, Virginia 


Post yourself! It pays! I paid Mr. 
Manning, New York, $2,500 for a 
single silver dollar. Mrs. G. F. 
Adams $740 for some old coins. 

. F. Wilharm, Pennsylvania, 
$13,500 for his rare coins, In the 
last 20 years I have paid hundreds 
of others handsome premiums. 


All Kinds of Old Coins, Medals, 
Bills and Stamps Wanted 


Right now I will pay $50 ‘for 1913 
Liberty Head nickels (not Buffalo), 
$100 for 1894 dimes, ‘‘S’’ Mint, 
$8.00 for 1853 quarters, no ar- 
rows, $200 each for 1884 and 
1885 Silver Trade Dollars, 10c 
each for 1912 ‘‘S’? Mint nickels, 
ete 


Big Cash Premiums for Hun- 
dreds of Coins now Circulating 


I want thousands of old coins and 
will pay Big Cash Premiums to get 
them. I offer up to $1,000 pre- 
mium for certain coins and lesser 
amounts for hundreds of others. 
Send 4 cents for my large, illus- 
trated Coin Folder. Its contents 
will amaze you. No obligation on 
It may mean much 
You have RS 


To 
B. MAX MEHL, 

Dept. 191, Mehl Bldg., 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 

Please send me your large Illustrated Coin 
Folder and further particulars, for which I 
enclose 4 cents. 


iCATALOG 
of N EWerd 


USED (a REFERENCE 


sed books serve aswellasnew. 


Qver One Million Volumes 
fstablished 1902 


Army 30/40 ‘Krag, 
high power rifle. Best 
value in America, for large 
or small game. Magazine 
holds 5 ctgs.. When used 
with supplemental chamber 
will fire 32 S. & W. bullets. 
A full line of military equip- 
ments; belts, swords, chev- 
rons, insignia, and camp fur- 
nishings. Enclose 3c in 
stamps for. either gun or 
military a cia 


W. S. KIRK 
Dept. W.A., 1627 N. {0th St., 


Banish the craving for cchanat 
as thousands have; Make our= 
self freeandhappy withTo! 
Redeemer. Not asubstitute, not 
habit forming. Write for free 
booklet telling of injurious ef- 
fect of tobacco and 
‘ fb pepend able, Saky way 
relieve cravin: 
many men have. o BOOK 


Wewell Pharmacal Co., Dept, 78, ClaytonSta., St. Loul 


AGENTS MAKE MONEY 


Start, woking eee making mon- 
ey at once in a e 


guaran- 
teed to Se, f Get 
'y sure-fire an and 
valuable Outfit, imeludnss 
a large assortment of full 
size packages—all FREE 
to reliabie persons. Full 
or part time. Liberal 
CECE -estab- 
Wri 
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don't Worry 


Rupture 


© Why put up with days . months . . . YEARS 
of discomfort, worry and fear? Learn now about this 
perfected invention for all forms of reducible rupture. 
Surely you keenly desire—you eagerly CRAVE to 
enjoy life’s normal activities and pleasures once again. 
To work . to play to live . . . to love 
«. + With the haunting Fear of Rupture banished from 
your thoughts! Literally thousands of rupture suffer- 
ers have entered this Kingdom of Paradise Regained. 
Why not you? Some wise man said, “Nothing is im- 
possible in this world”—and it is true, for where other 
trusses have failed is where we have had our greatest 
success in many cases! Even doctors—thousands of 
them—have ordered for themselves and their patients. 
Unless your case is absolutely hopeless, do not despair. 
The coupon below brings our Free Rupture Book in 
plain envelope. Send the coupon now. 


Patented AIR-CUSHION Support Gives 
Nature a Chance to CLOSE the 
OPENING 


Think of it! Here’s a surprising yet simple-acting invention 
that permits Nature to close the opening—that holds the 
rupture securely but gently, day and night, at work and at 
play! Thousands of grateful letters express heartfelt 
thanks for results beyond the expectation of the writers. 
What is this invention—How does it work? Will it help 
me? Get the complete, fascinating facts on the Brooks 
Automatic Air Cushion Appliance—send now for free 
Rupture Book. 


° 
Cheap—Sanitary—Comfortable 
Rich or poor—ANYONE can afford to buy this remarkable, 
LOW-PRICED rupture invention! But look out for imita- 
tions and counterfeits. The Genuine Brooks Air-Cushion 
Truss is never sold in stores or by agents. Your Brooks is 
made up, after your order is received, to fit your particular 
case. You buy direct at the low “‘maker-to-user”’ price. The 
ertected’ Brooks is sanitary, lightweight, inconspicuous. 

no hard pads to gouge painfully into the flesh, no stiff, 
punishing springs, no metal girdle to rust or corrode. It 
brings heavenly comfort and security—while the Automatic 
Air Cushion continually works, in its own, unique way, to 
help Nature get results! Learn what this patented inven- 
tion can mean to you—send coupon quick! 


SENT ON TRIAL! 


o 6. «6... ~don’t order a Brooks now— 
First get the complete revealing expla- 
nation of this world-famous _ rupture 
invention. THEN decide whether you 
want the comfort—the freedom from fear 
and worry—the security—the same amaz- 
ing results thousands of men, women and 
children have reported. They found our 
invention the answer to their prayers! 
Why can’t you? And you risk nothing as 
the complete appliance is SENT ON 
TRIAL. Surely you owe it to yourself to 
investigate this no-risk trial. Send for 
the facts now—today—hurry! All corre- 
“Inventor” ‘spondence strictly confidential. 


FREE! Latest Rupture Book Explains All! 
Sent You in. Just Clip and Send Coupons> 


Brooks Appliance Co., 46D State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Where's YOUR Rupture? | 


PROOFD 


Proof of the value and out- 
standing merit of the 
BROOKS APPLIANCE is 
clearly shown by the fact that 
over 9000 doctors have or- 
dered it for themselves or 
their patients. One doctor 
alone has ordered for his pa- 
tients over 400 Books Ap- 
pliances. Follow your doc- 
tor’s advice! If he says you 
have a reducible rupture and 
advises a proper-fitting sup- 
port, don’t subject yourself 
to further delay, which may 
prove dangerous, but send us 
your name and address im- 
mediately. Stop Your Rup- 
ture Worries! Enjoy the 
comfort, freedom of action 
and physical security which 
this made-to-order appliance 
will give you. 


Mail This Coupon NOW! 


© BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 
46D State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Without obligation, please 
your FREE BOOK on_ Rupture, 
PROOF of Results, and TRIAL OF- 
FER—all in plain envelope. 


send 


NOME. .ceccescecosovscscccsses 


Street. wvocccscovccgeccvsccedos 


«see State,.ee- 


Cr 
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E State whether for Man.... 
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THE LINCOLN 


ESSENTIAL 


TENTH EDITION 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST FACT FURNISHER, QUES- 
TION ANSWERER, ARGUMENT SETTLER, and TIME 
AND MONEY SAVER | 


The Frontier Press Co., Dept. W40 BUCKRAM 
Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. BINDING 


Gentlemen: 
Kindly send me, without obligation on my part, $16.50 
your descriptive leaflet. e 


Name... FABRIKOID 
se BINDING 
$18.50 


Good handwriting is so important in the worlds of com- 
merce, trade and society, in civil service and general business 
occupation. Good handwriting helps bring quick advancement. 
Poor, illegible penmanship often causes costly errors and hinders 
success. Why write a poor hand? It’s simple and easy to learn 
at home. 


FREE BOOK TELLS HOW. Simply send coupon below for 
New Free Book, mailed without cost or obligation. Beautifully 
illustrated; page after page of opportunity suggestions. Mail 
coupon today. Your name elegantly written on 
a card if you enclose 3c stamp for postage. 


how others learned 
to write in spare time, 


Send for it Today! TEER 2 7 

yn School of P i 
“HOW TO BECOME | Dept.’ W:, 440 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
A GOOD PENMAN” I .,2,..vant, to. improve | my penmanship— 


Please send me your new free book “How 
A new book on fundamentals of penman- D : 
ship—clear, concise, easy to ara | 


Become a Good Penman.’ 
If you want to improve your writing, this 
book may have important bearing on your | Address. 
success. Mail the coupon now! 
The Tamblyn School of Penmanship, | 
Dept. W. 440 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. b 
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Prepare now to advance yourself to an important job by Mathe- 
matics Training. Mathematics is the foundation of all me- 
chanical and scientific work, and of all business or industry 

based on science. Without this essential knowledge even 
the most capable man is left behind while others forge 

», ahead to better jobs, bigger contracts, more money. 

Sa -You need mathematics to solve technical problems 

and to improve, speed up and check on your work and 

the work of others. 

Now you can learn mathematics by an easy, inex- 
pensive and time-saving method. A very simple and 
extremely interesting course in book form has been 
prepared for you by.an expert who has devoted a life- 
time to teaching practical men in the fundamentals of 
this important subject. 


MATHEMATICS 
FOR SELF-STUDY 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S., in E.E., A.M., 
Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute 


These books start right from the beginning with a review of 
arithmetic that gives you all special short-cuts and trick 
eats: methods that save countless hours of 
EEX your time. Then they go right into 
higher mathematics and show you 
how simple it is when an expert ex- 
plains it for you. In no time at all 
you will be tackling with ease the 


A Complete 
Course and 


L 

; 

. Reference most difficult questions on this sub- 

‘ Library in ject. 

E 5 Volumes An Expert’s 

&inera : Z 

F 8 eth rietic Simplified Methods 

f Algebra Mr. Thompson, the author of these 
Geometry books, has had many years’ experi- 
Trigonometry ence in mathematical training. e 
Calculus presents each practical method: and 

problem in the clearest, simplest 
> 1598 Pages way. He gets right down to the kind 
Illustrated of information that you need in 


LS OSHA. 


your daily work. 


Send No Money fir tamination 


:D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
= 250 Fourth Ave., New York 

= Send me MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY in 58 
= volumes. Within 10 days I will either return the books = 
"or send you $2.95 as first payment and $2.00 per month * 


: for 3 months—total $8.95 (5% discount for cae A 40) : 
= IRAE fice dS oe ere Ore te oie wis, e Shay, hese ec ea terse 
MMA eSe os oc 1 ae nog briefed ciels cold SRA ee rere : 
eS 5 . 
Case: : City. and ‘State... 022 G2. 66. 6 ss nae sieesdanee lee Soe! 
MIR ELECETCE ss. bien: s'-.- boats oe # enn oreeene setae (Sine eee xe 
. = 
’ =F: V5 13 C7 eer EEO oe rad. Sin coe Ck . 
‘ . TePELEPLet eter , 
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If you like to draw, test your sense 
of design, color, proportion, etc., 
with our simple Art Ability Test. 
An opportunity to get a frank opin- 
ion, free, as to whether your talent 


.is worth developing. 


Magazines, newspapers, publishers 
and advertisers spend millions yearly 
for illustrations. Design and color 
influence the sale of most things we 
buy. Artists have become important 
to industry. Machines can not dis- 
place them, If you have talent, 
train it. Drawing may be your surest 
road to success. 


The Federal Schools, affiliated with 
a large art, engraving and printing 
institution, has trained many young 
men and women now serving in- 
dustry as designers or illustrators, 
capable of earning from $1,000 to 
$5,000 yearly. Its Home Study 
courses in Commercial Art, Illus- 
trating and Cartooning, contain 
exclusive illustrated lessons by many 
famous artists. Practical instruction 
by experienced men is the reason for 
its many years’ outstanding success. 
Courses sold on easy payments. 


Send today for Art Test and Free 
Book explaining present opportun- 
ities in art. Just fill out and mail 
coupon below. 


FEDERAL SCHOOLS, INc. 


15410 Federal Schools Bldg. ' 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send me, without obligation, your Art Test 
and Free Book. a 


.. Announcement 


N4t IONAL Baking Insti- 
tute announces a new 
home study course covering all, phases of com- 
mercial baking. Practical training prepared 
by baking experts in cooperation with leaders 
in the baking industry. Baking business grow- | 
ing and is nearly a depression proof business. | 
Now America’s fifth industry in total amount 
of wages paid. Good 
FREE field for ambitious men. 
LET! Common school educa- 
BOOKLET! tion sufficient. Write for 
free booklet ‘“Opportunities in Com- 
mercial Baking’’ and requirements. 
National Baking Institute, 3601 
Se \\ Michigan Ave., Dept. 4362, Chi- 
eago, U. S. A. 


SELL SUITS 


OW OUR 


Easy Credit Plan 


FREE SUITS and Pants Given as Bonus 
Besides -Large Cash Profits, Premiums 
and Gifts 
Sell only (5) suits to get a FREE SUIT. No 
limit-to number of FREE™-garments you may 
earn, Sample line FREE. No experience needed 
to make easy sales. All garments individually 
cut and tailored te measure. Satisfaction or 

money-back guarantee. 


THREE STAR CLOTHES, INC. 
330 S. Franklin St., Dept. BA, Chicago, II. 


SJ Or \ad 
PLEASURE or PROFIT 


Prepare for profitable business 
or fascinating hobby, at home 
under guidance of qualified in- 
structors, No previous experience * 
necessary, common school educa- 
tion sufficient. Many earn while 
learning. Our practical studio 
methods also qualify for well- 
paying positions upon gradua- 
tion. Send coupon below at) once for free booklet 
“Opportunities in Modern Photography,’’ particulars 
and requirements. 

——— S| ee ee 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 4 
3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 4361 Chicago, Ill. 
Send booklet, “Opportunities in Modern Photography,” full par- 
ticulars and requirementr. 


BEAUTIFUL 


. a1 DES onty $]-00 


REMINGTON PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


A beautiful desk in a neutral blue-green—trimmed in black 
and silver—made of sturdy fibre board—now available for 
only one dollar ($1.00) to purchasers of a Remington Deluxe 
Noiseless Portable Typewriter. The desk is so light that it 
ean be moved anywhere without trouble. It will hold six hun- 
dred (600) pounds. This combination gives you a miniature 


4» Office at home. Mail the coupon today, 


THESE EXTRAS FOR YOU 
- LEARN TYPING FREE 


-To help you even further, you get Free with this 
special offer a 24-page booklet, prepared by experts, 
to teach you quickly how to typewrite by the touch 
method, When you buy a Noiseless you get this free 
Remington Rand gift that increases the pleasure of 
using your Remington Deluxe Noiseless Portable. 
Remember, the touch typing book is sent Free while 
this offer holds, 


SPECIAL CARRYING CASE 


The Remington Deluxe Noiseless Portable is light in 
weight, easily carried about. With this offer Reming- 
ton supplies a beautiful carrying case sturdily built of 
3-ply wood bound with a special Dupont Fabric. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


ALL ESSENTIAL FEATURES of large standard 
office machines appear in the Noiseless Deluxe Port- 
able—standard 4-row keyboard; back spacer; margin 
stops and margin release; double shift key; two color 
ribbon and automatic reverse; variable line spacer; 
Paper fingers; makes as many as seven carbons; takes 
paper 9.5” wide; writes lines 8.2’ wide, black key 
cards and white letters, rubber cushioned feet. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


The Remington Noiseless Deluxe Portable Typewriter is 
sold ona trial basis with a money-back guarantee. If, after 


ten days trail, you are not entirely satisfied, we will take 
it back, paying all shipping charges_and refunding your 
good will deposit at once, You take no risk. 
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Remington Rand Inc. Dept 177-40 


46S Washington St., Buffalo, N. ¥, 

Tell me, without obligation, how to get a Free Trial of a 
new Remington Noiseless Deluxe Portable, including 
Carrying Case and Free Typing Booklet, for as little as 
10c a day. Send Catalogue. 

Name..00. ccvcdeveces neeg neve venes ets Hrs eevon 
Address........ eee ee soccer erereceteesenser eowecee 
CRG seats obo Seale cit C6 tame Tee ae ys State........ oe 
=a etl eel melee eel ee eee oe 
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UNITED 
STATES. 

TRUCKING 

CORPORATION 


372 SOUTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Re OO 


INDEPENDENT 
WAREHOUSES, INC. 


44 WHITEHALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


ey 


Ask to see the marvelous new models now 
being displayed by Con: n tisaloee 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


—— gpelece sissies Write us for 


e book on whichev: 

Ls most. Mentio: 

c. ~ en spire Bg rae Building 
INDIANA 


ee nt inberents 
ae 


BAND Wel adebdas 


PRINTERS 
| PUBLISHERS _ 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


PETER J. CAREY 
& SONS. 


‘97-103 Horatio St. ’ 
New York City 


Telephone 


CHelsea 3-0400-01-02-03 
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- WEBSTER’S COLL oIATE 


110,000 
ENTRIES 


> 1,800 
~ ILLUSTRATIONS 


Sized Dictionary 


——— 


it defines al] the most commonly used words, selected 
from WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second 
Edition—the “Supreme Authority” in courts, schools, editorial offices 
—and is edited with the same careful scholarship. 1,300 pages: $3.50 hi 


Re-s0. depending en bindings. | Coupon for full information, Quiz& Picture Game FREE } | 
At your bookdealer, or order | ©-& C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. | 
* . Please send me free the New Quiz and Picture 
from the publishers. New Quiz | Game; also full information on Webster’s Collegiate | 
and Picture Game sent FREE. | Dictionary, Fifth Edition, (World Almanac—40) | 
Mail coupon now. anaes Adis: 49) fai 2s24) See ee uted a 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. | Address... 00... sccesseeee eee eee eee ee nee “| 
Springfield, Mass. Dieta! ear het, ore ey iM State :< pis ah See om 
a ca es ts es ee ed od a 


SC EE 
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NO MATTER WHERE YOU ARE 
OR WHAT YOU DO 


—we have a training plan for YOU! 


<IP you are sincerely ambitious and interested 


in making good in the Diesel field, be sure to 
immediately investigate our flexible training 
plan that will fit your circumstances. A 
Plan for every Man. A Plan for those seek- 
ing immediate shop ene as well as for 
those who cannot give up their present em- 
poe and income. For 34 years National 
chools, a recognized leader in the field of 
trade education, has helped wide-awake men 
to success. This million-dollar trade «school 
will supply you with a sincere, honest state- 
ment of facts of what you should do to 
quickly get into the profitable Diesel Indus- 
try. No .exaggerations—no misstatements; 
and a definite plan to fit you. We are def- 
initely interested in helping men of limited 
income and “‘blind alley’? job holders. 


3 WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


Mail the coupon below. Find out how you 
can get the finest in Diesel training without 
delay. See how this great trade school oper- 
ates and makes its facilities available to 
every ambitious man. Actual work in mod- 
ern training shops, a part of every man’s 
instruction. Shop methods time-tested ‘for 
34 years. Fascinating, efficient preparation. 
Get the facts. 


-AATIONAL SCHOOLS 


LOS ANGELES 


Complete Training in 
Diesels and Gas Engines 


e 
Oldest Trade School in West 
e 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE LITERATURE 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Dept. DWA, 4000 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


NAME AGE___ 


‘ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE 
LDP DD DDS SOOO Suro 
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” New Opportunities for the 
Man or Woman who knows 


FRENCH - GERMAN 
SPANISH e ITALIAN 


Learn this easy way! 


Every day the call goes out: WANTED! MEN AND 
WOMEN FOR BIG PAY POSITIONS—but a second 
language is required! Once this meant expensive 
tutoring and dreary text-book work, even traveling 
abroad. Today, all these languages are put right 
within your reach, as close to you as your table is 
to your armchair. 


LEARN by LISTENING 


By the Languagephone Method you learn a new 
tongue as easily as you learn a new tune—BY EAR. 


Dale L. Martin, M:D., Rochester, Minn., writes: 


“‘In the last month and a half that I have had 
your records, I have accomplished more in learn- 


ing German than I-accomplished in the preceding 

year and a half by means of the ordinary text-book 

method. A. E. Heric, Walla W. Wash. writes: 
“Am = 
ceeds 
Thousands of others testi- 
fy enthusiastically to the 
ease and simplici of the 
Languagephone Method. 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOCK 
TODAY 


It costs you nothing to 
get our new, free booklet 
sent promptly to everyone 
who wants to have a sec- 
ond language at his com- 
mand. Don’t delay! Write 
today to 


Funk -_Wagnalis Co. 


One week 
FREE trial. 


Money-back 


guarantee No Agent will call. 


CHEMICALS 


and 
APPARATUS RETAIL 


Scientific and Formula Books, 
Telescopes, Microscopes and 
Supplies. 


Send for free Catalogue 
Dept. 1X. 


J. H. WINN MFG. CO. 
124 W. 23rd, N. Y. 


‘Be An Ad 
i a Writer! 


We train you quickly at home. No experience 
necessary. Common school education suffi- 
cient. Splendid opportunities in advertising 
for trained men and women. Radio advertis- 
ing is a new fascinating field. Ad writers, 
space buyers, mail order experts fill well paid 
positions. Write today for free booklet, ‘‘Suc- 
cess in Advertising,’’ and requirements. 


It’s 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, - | 
| 3601 Michigan Avenue, 


Dept. 4361, Chicago, III. 


Send FREE booklet ‘‘Success in Adverti ” 
| full information and requirements. mae. 


. 
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WOW.. Learn to § peak @ 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE | 


eof justa few weeks! 


DOUBLE your pleasure in life with a second 
language! Learning a foreign tongue THIS 
WAY is not a “years-long” task of tiresome 
study—but the simple matter of a few short weeks! 


Learn at Home 


Master 
FRENCH 
SPANISH 
GERMAN 
ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN 
DANISH 
NORWEGIAN 
PORTUGUESE 


Never before has the mastery of at least one for- 
eign language been so vital to wide-awake Ameri- 
cans. Understand foreign news without relying on 
dubious translations. Take advantage of new busi- 
ness opportunities. Get greater pleasure out of 
travel. The famous HUGO language methods make 
you fluent in the language of your choice in an amaz- 
ingly short time—in but an hour a day of fascinating 
study. Over 3,000,000 of these courses have been sold. 


Money Refunded if not Satisfied 


Each course is complete in a single cloth-bound volume. 
Easy to understand. Not a correspondence course—learn as 
fast as you like. Each course only $1.50—nothing more to 
buy or pay. And your money will be refunded in full, if 
for any reason you are not satisfied with any course you send 
for and return it to us in 5 days. Check, on the coupon below, 
which courses you want NOW! 

DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Dept. W.A.1-40, Philadelphia, Pa. 


' 
g DAVID McKAY Company, Dept. W.A.1-40 Be See HUGO'S Rus ; 
‘a Philadelphia, Pa. Vi kreach | gin Course 0 
our 
i Please send me the HUGO Simplified Language Simplified i 
§ Methods checked at right. I enclose $........ HUGO'S Dan- g 
B@ ($1.50 for each course checked) as full payment. 1 HUGO’SSpan- [| ish Course 4 
t understand that I may return any books I am not Feat ish Course Simplified - 
g. fully pleased with, within 5 days, for complete refund, Simplified 
| HUGO'S, Nor: : 
HUGO'S Ger [] wegian Cours 

Mar lo i 2S eee (,) man Course Simplified 5 
| Simplified Fy 
i 4 HUGO’S 
°) RECTS55) QAR U ee Seen aoe Meena one SEF) ace Huco’s Ital- [| Portuguemeu ae 

: : [| ian Course L.tcourse - 
i Simplified Simplified 1 
I Cit State 
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68 Pages of Facts 
= INVENTORS 


These books were prepared for men 
of ideas—men who have an article in 
mind that will make money, save money, 
save labor or give pleasure. Leading 
thinkers agree that the world of a few 
years from now will be radically differ- 
ent because of the contributions to prog- 
ress that inventors will make. Now is 
the time—if you have an idea—to see 
about protecting it. 


Don't Delay—Send for 
These Free Books Now 


Many a man has waited until too late 
to protect an idea by a United States 
Patent. Remember someone else may 
be thinking along the same lines that 
you are, and the Patent Laws favor 
the man who files his application for a 
patent first. Delays of even a few days 
can sometimes mean-the loss of a pat- 
ent. So learn the important facts about 
Patent Protection at once. 


42 Years of Service 


For forty-two years, this capable organi- 
zation has served inventors from all over the 
country. Our large staff of patent specialists 
gives you expert and prompt service. Our 
fees are reason- 
able; we also 
help with de- 
ferred pay- 
ments. 


VICTOR J 


Evans ¢ Co. 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS 
Main Office: 575-A, Victor Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Send me FREE copies of your books, ‘‘Pat- 
ent Protection’’ and ‘‘When and How to Sell 
an Invention.’’ ‘ 


36.A. 


RHEUMATISM 


Relieve Pain in Few Minutes or Money Back 


To relieve torturing pain of Rheumatism, Neuritis, 
Neuralgia, or Lumbago in a few minutes, get the 
splendid formula NURITO, used by thousands. De- 
pendable—no opiates. Does the work quickly. Must 
relieve cruel pain, to your satisfaction, in-few minutes 
or your money back. Don’t suffer. Ask your druggist 


today for NURITO on this guarantee. 
V.0. “cates” VITAEORE 
» VU, CALLED 


SAFE AND RELIABLE 63 
HOME MEDICINE ee 
PRAISED BY THOUSANDS 4&7) 


If you are afflicted with a 
stubborn, but ecurable:ailment, 
and have not tried this fa- 
mous, old-fashioned family ‘ 
medicine, send $1.00 for a full month’s 
treatment, Contains compounds of Iron, 
Copper, Sodium, Magnesium and Sul- 
phur. Guaranteed free of harmful or 
habit producing drugs. Money back if 
not satisfied. 


THEO. NOEL CO. 


420 S.FRANKLIN ST. 
DEPT. WA-1 CHICAGO 


ELGIN PUMP 
FILLER PEN 


5 YEAR SERVICE 
GUARANTEE 


‘ 
1 
1 
' 
1 
' 
' 
' 
seo! ; No. R190 Stylo foun- 
e | of the finest. ive year 
W H 0 L E S A LE ; service guarantee given 
- 1 wi each pen. itte 
CATALOG: 
' 
1 
' 
! 
i 
' 
i 
‘ 
: 
' 
' 


with a smooth writing 
stylo point, which will 


260 pages, chock-full not spread or distort 
of tested sellers, for under writing pressure. 
salesmen, distributors Also has visible ink 
and dealers. [llus- supply; pump filler. 
trates household ne- Comes in a_ beautiful 
cessities, automobile jet black color. Guar- 
accessories, wearing anteed to satisfy or 
appenes »  ete.—over money back. 

4500 first quality 


items at wholesale 
Prices. Send for a 


1940 issue today. ° N LY $1 -00 


SPORS CO., 11-39 World St., Le Center, Minn. 


USE EFFEC 


Learn to speak clearly, correc effec- 
tively—by listening at home, in spare 
time, to Expert Speech Recordings. 
Let’ Leslie Howard, Walter Hampden, 
and other leading Speech Authorities 
of Radio, Stage and Screen teach you 
Better See 
A Complete Phonograph Course with 
these Famous Voices—and accompany- 
ing Speech Manual at Special School 
Price to Almanac Readers. 

Ask for Free *‘Speech Leaflet WA’’. 
LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 East 41st Street, N. Y¥. C. 
Lewis Bertrand, Director t 


EARN THE DEGREE 


Doctor of Psychology (Ps:D.), Divinity, 
Philosophy, many others. Also Arts, Law, 
Business. A_ Chartered Correspondence 
Institution, Study in the quiet of ‘your 
home. Send for 32-page FREE Bulletin 
AT ONCE. Wo Obligation Whatever. 


TEMPLE BAR COLLEGE, INC. 


1411 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle, Washington, U. S. A, ; 


Dept. 3 
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The world rewards those who 


speak and write correctly .«-« 


N business and in social life, your success frequently depends on your ability to 
speak and write clear, forceful, persuasive—and CORRECT—English! Nothing is 
truer than that we are judged far more by the things we say, and how we say 
them, than by what we wear or the way we look. Yet how many people are willing 
to take the time and trouble—or to spend the money—required to “go back to school” 


and complete their education? 


THE GRENVILLE KLEISER COURSE IN PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


What the Course Covers: 


® Ease in speaking and 
writing 


@ The machinery ef speech 


® Finding words for your 
thoughts 


@ Words in their 
order 


proper 


@ Increasing your vocabu- 
lary 


@ The principles of gram- 
mar and sentence con- 
struction 


@ Correct punctuation 


@® Avoiding common mis- 
takes 


@® Synonyms and antonyms 


® Foreign phrases, when to 
use them 


® What great writers can 
teach you—and many 
other subjects 


a= NOTE: Do not confuse this 
eS eourse With others. that re- 
quire the memorizing of rigid rules, 
or wearisome exercises and text- 
book work. You read the Grenville 
Kleiser Course, as it arrives in each 
installment, as easily as you do 
our newspaper. The correct use 
of language becomes, literally, as 
fascinating as the headlines or 
sporting news, or if you are a wo- 
man as a recipe for making a new 
kind of cake! You learn to become 
a master of good English as easily 
and as naturally as you learned to 
walk, unconsciously, by doing it 
eorrectly, step by step. You learn 
to recognize, and to correct, your 
sown mistakes as you go along. 


was designed for modern, busy men and women who find that 
they lack a basic knowledge of good English yet are unwillihg 
or unable to go in for long, arduous study. On the contrary, 
this famous course requires only a few,minutes of your \time 
each day, in your home or office, whenever you can spare it. 
Almost unconsciously, you absorb the principles of good 
English. Through the seven, specially bound books which it 
brings you; the practical lessons which are mailed to you each 
week; the intimate ‘‘side-talks’’ and the personal help which 
is’given to you, you quickly acquire the principles which under- 
lie correct spoken and written English. 

This is unquestionably the quickest and surest Course of its 
kind. offered. Sponsored by the famous Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, for 45 years publishers of the noted Standard and 
other dictionaries, it is endofsed by hundreds of men and 
women in all walks of life. Executives of big corporations as 
well as famous professional writers such as Rupert Hughes, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Irvin S. Cobb, Booth Tarkington, 
testify to the ease and success of this method. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


It may. be that the Grenville Kleiser Course is what you have 
been hoping for and looking for. You, like others who have 
increased their power of expression through taking the 
Course, may find that ‘it will enable you to make words your | 
tools—to weave them into stories that sell; letters that win, 
advertisements that convince. But it will cost you nothing 
to find out! 

Our new book, ‘‘How to Become a Master of English’’, will be 
sent to you on request. Mailing the booklet involves you in 
no obligation; no agent will call upon you. But it will enable 
you to decide, in the privacy of your own home, whether the 
Grenville Kleiser Course will do for you what it has'done for 
thousands of other men and women. Fill out and mail the 
coupon. below, before you forget. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS ‘CO., Dept. 39 
354-360 Fourth Ave:, New York, N. Y. ‘ 


Please send, at no cost or obligation to me, the booklet, “How to 
Become a Master of Enolish’’ with full particulars of the Grenville 
Kleiser Mail Course in English. 


Cityaaaay.- 0 
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We are printing these NEW books by the millions and can 
hardly keep up with our flood of orders. 
records are being broken. S 
~~ We hare sold over 200,000,000 books in 18 years—over 400 freight 

carloads—but judging by-the way in which these NEW titles 

are being grabbed up, we expect to reach the BILLION MARK 
Go over this NEW LIST at once— 
don’t delay a moment—and then check off the titles you want 
You'll be surprised how many you will order. 
average order on the list below is 


BEFORE VERY LONG! 


to read. 


Education by Your- 


self fi 
Hints: on Public 
Speaking 

Secrets of Self De- 
velopment 

How to Argue 
Logically 

How to Prepare 
Manuscripts F 
How to Write Busi- 
ness Letters 
Dictionary 
Terms 

How to Get a Job 
How to Get Ahead 
How to Use a Dic- 
tionary Z 
Vocabulary Building 
How to Write Little 
‘ Blue Books . 
How to Use Prepo- 
sitions 

Personal Magnetism 
How to Read Proof 
How to Hyphen and 
Divide Words 
Fascinating Pastimes 
=< with Words 
Making Words Work 
for You 

How to Find What 
You Want in a 
Library ; 
How to Use Effective 
English in Speech 
and Writing 

How to Overcome 
Self-Consciousness 
Rules for Success in 
Business 

726 How to Think Crea- 
tively 


BEST FICTION 
215 Miraculous Revenge, 
Bernard Shaw 
223 Wife of a King 
375 Love Story of An 


Old Maid 
1017 Without Benefit of 
Clergy. Kipling 
~ 1457 la of Naughty 


. Ladies 
- 1458 Princess and Tiger 
‘1605 Girl in Snappy 


oadster 
1609 How Roast Goose 
Vendor Was Paid. 


Rabelais 
1610 One Lover Among 


any 
1624 Woman Who 
spired Fatal 


sion 
1627 A_Piece of the 


rincess 
1628 Merry Tales of 
Childhood 


Musical 


In- 
Pas- 


NEW LIST OF 


Amazes Reading World? 


1642 


1643 
1647 


1669 


1670 
1684 


BEST LITERATURE 


79 
146 
148 


Maidens and | 
Women. Heine 
Under the Hill 
Abbe Aubain Falls 
in Love. Merimee 
Jolly Beggars. 


ik 

‘i customers order every book on the page. 
ae 

; 

p SELF-IMPROVE- 

fi MENT 
fo 7 How to Get a Liberal 

7 


Burns 
Death’s Old Comedy 
To Please His Wife. 
Hardy 


Enoch Arden 
Snowbound 
Strength of the 
Strong. 

Jack London 

Son of the Wolf. 
Jack London 
Ridiculous Women. 
Moliere ‘ 
French Poems in - 
Prose 
Unconventional 
Amour. Moore 
Child’s Garden 
Verses : 
Gallant Cassian: 
«Puppets of Love 
Deserted Village 
Boccaccio—Lover 
Love 

Amazing Loves of 
King Carol 


HEALTH 
sre of the Skin and 


air 

Fasting for Health 
Common Sense of 
Health 7 
Tobacco Habit 
Fake Way to Health 
Foot Troubles Cor- 
rected _ 
Constipation: Its 
Correction — 

Daily Exercises for 
Busy People 

Poor Posture Cor- 
rected ‘by Exercise 
Correction of Under- 
weight and Over- 
weight 

How to Test Urine 
at Home 
Beneficial Exercises 
for Nervousness 
and Indigestion 
Beneficial Heart Ex- 
ercises 

How Sun’s Rays 
Will Give You 
Health and Beauty 
How to Live Long 
The Marvels and 
Oddities of Sun- 


light 

History of Venereal 
Diseases 

Facts About Mastur- 
bation 


of 


of 


All past book-selling 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


139 
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Our 
50 books—thousands of 


7 Hoover: 


Crimes against 
Criminals , 
Psychology of Sui- 
cide 5 

U. S. Marriage and 
Divorce Laws 
What | Saw 
Russia 
Darrow-Wheeler Dry 
Law Debate 
Racial _Intermarriage 
Open Shop. Clarence 
Darrow 

Can People Be Made 
Good by Law? 
Party Issues in the 


U. S. 

How to Deal With 
Crime 

- Industrial 


tory 

by Jury: The 
Great Burlesque 
How Capitalism De- 
veloped 
Is This Century. the 
Most Admirable in 
History? 
Menace of Modern 
Prison 


26 Peace Plans from 


Kant to Kellogg 

The Man 

Is War Inevitable? 
Why | Do Not Be- 
lieve in Capital 

Punishment 

How Can We Wipe 
Out the Crime of 


War? 

Why It Do Not Be- 
lieve in Censorship 
What is a Liberal? 
Why I Quit Prohibi- 
tion 

How America Was: 
Forced into World 
War 

Hoover’s Record 
White House 
Can Americans Be 
Made Good by 
Law? 
Was Pres. 
Murdered 
How Newspapers 
Deceive 

Serious Lesson in 
Pres. Harding's 
Case 

Debunking the Cool- 
idge Myth 

Does Death Penalty 
Curb Crime? 


Harding 


.Principles of Inter- 


national Law 

Story of British Im 
perialism \ 

Story of American 
Imperialism 


1687 
1711 
1712 
1723 
1724 


1725 


1186 
1277 


1278 
1279 
1285 
1369 
15385 
1592 
1688 
1399 
1400 
1422 
1470 
1528 
1548 
1567 
1595 


1299 
1383 
1442 
1448 


1455 
1456 


1514 
1568 
1581 
1607 
1621 
1715 
1722 


Take your pick of the NEW _ books 
listed on this page at the rate of. only 


$1 for 20 Books 


of your own selection. Add le per book 
for postage. Canada and foreign price 
Te per book, delivered. 


Here Are the BooksThat Are Breaking Sales Records: 


First Principles of 
Banking ‘ 
Economics of Taxa- 


tion 
Great Dates in His- 


tory 

Amazing Career of 
Ai Capone 

Next World War: 
How It Is Being 
Prepared 

Story of Tammany Hall 
SPORTS 

Golf Rules 

Hindu Magic Self 
Taught 

Ventriloguism Self 


Taught 

Sideshow Tricks Ex- 
plained 

Gamblers’ Crooked 
Tricks 

How to Be a Gate 
Crasher 

nae to Throw a 


a ‘ 
History of Gambling 
100 Cocktails 


PRACTICAL 
Journalism from 
Inside 

Advertising from 
Inside 

How Businessmen 
Avoid Litigation 
How to Become a 
Radio Artist — 
Getting into Print: 
Practical 

Chinese Cook Book 
Making Men Happy 
With Jams and ‘ 


Jellies 

Facts About Calendar 
SCIENCE 

Origin of Life 


How Galileo Was 
Gagged by Inqui- 


sition 
Facts About Graph- 
Character Read 
cte ~Readin 
from Faces B 
End of the World 
Dict. of Social 
Beeb ib é 
amous Invention 
of Edison . 
Edison’s Famous 
Questionnaire 
Environment vs, 
Heredity 
Einstein’s Space. 
Substance Th 


How Man Will Live ; 


n Future 
Funeral Services 
Without Theology 
Fortune Telling from 
Dreams 


ST SELLERS: 


eoephéicbceei? 
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‘ic 
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. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
777 Riddle of Human 


Behavior 
1402 How | Went to the 


E ev! 
1434 How Le Think. 


i 


ear 

439 Your retallgeins ; 
ow to Test it 

1441 How enenat Are 


You 
1459 Peyshology of the 
Criminal 
£1471 ae 1 al 
entally uperior 
1559 Can We Change 
Human Nature? 
1585 From Sin to Psy- 
chiatry 


PHILOSOPHY 
171 ins Life Any Mean- 


ing 

179 Gems of Thought. 
Emerson 

184 Strange Primitive 
Beliefs 

202 Survival of Fittest 

581 Lucretius on Life 

and Death 

593 As a Man Thinketh 

890 Nietzsche’s Epi- 
grams of Power 

1450 Do We Live Forever? 

1452 Does Life Spell Ac- 
cident or‘ Design? 

1510 Epicurean Doctrine 
of Happiness 

1522 Why We Write Like 
Human Beings 

1536 iene Death Fear- 


mee We Can Live 
1 

What. Lite Means to 

Me at 72. Darrow 

Evil of Error 


RELIGION 


Sun Worship 

207 Olympian Gods 
Greatest Thing 

5 the World 
Burbank Funeral 
se hatl Ben 
Lindsey 

bs toe Atheism 


ans 
Purpose of Parables 
Are Clergy Honest? 
Myth of the Soul. 
Clarence Darrow 
Can Man Know God? 
Has Religion Made 
Useful Contribu- 
tions to Civiliza- 


on 

palaten of a Free 
rad age pg 
“@ ‘tana of De- 
Whe is Christian- 
Is Einstein’ s Theory 
Atheistic? 

New Light on the 
10 Commandments 
Mussolini and the 

Pope 

15389 {pene With Jesuit 

1545_ wy | Do Not Fear 

1597 Meaning of Atheism™ 


25 Is There a_ Return 
Ge to Religion? 


HUMOR 
26 On Going to Church. 
Shaw 


Famous Epigrams of 
Wit, Wisdom and 
Wickedness — 

Wit of English 
Wit of French 

Wit of Japanese 
Wit of Spain 

Wit of Arabs 
Soclalism for Mil- 
lionaires. Shaw 
Witty Epigrams. 
Wilde 


Five Humorous Es- 


says 

Book of Riddle 
Rimes 

Wit of Scotch 

9 Laughable Lyrics 
Tongue Twisters 
Moguls of Movieland 
Best Jokes 


SEX 


Love Rights of 
Women 

Sexual Rejuvenation 
Study of Woman. 
Balzac 

Sins of Good People 
Why Wives Leave 
Home 

How to Get a Divorce 
Strange Marriage 
Customs 

Love Affairs of 


esley . 

7 How Glands Affect 
Personality 
Why Preachers Go 

Wrong 

Sexual Factor in 
Divorce 

7 Rational View of Sex 
5 Facts About Gonor- 
rhea 

How to Avoid Catch- 
ing Venereal Dis- 


eases 

Rational Sex Code 
Encyclopedia of Sex 
Questions and An- 
swers About Birth 
Control 

Venereal Diss 
Problem and its 
Treatment 


HOW TO ORDER 


Just list titles desired 
by number. Order at 
least 20 books and enclose 
postal money order, check, 
currency or postage 
stamps at the rate of 20 
books for $1—minimum 
order $1. Add le per 
book for packing, han- 
dling and carriage 
charges. No. C. O. D. or- 
ders. We ship the same 
day we get your order. 
Fast, quick, efficient ser- 
vice. No delays. Canada 
and foreign must remit 
by international postal 
money order or draft on 
U. S. bank at rate of 7c 
per book, carriage charges 
prepaid. Always add lOc 
to personal check. It is 
very simple _ to 
books by mail. 
safe, convenient and 
money-saving. 

You must order at least 
20 books to enjoy the 5c 
price, plus 1c per book 


for packing, carriage and, 


handling. If you order 
less than 20 books then 
you must pay at the rate 
of 25¢ per book. You 
save real money by order- 
ing at least 20 books. 


160 


1677 


167 


1679 


169) 
169 


carriage 


8 The Art of Love 
How Army and Na 
Fight Venereal 
Diseases 

8 Moral and Social 
Aspects of 
Venereal Problem 
Various Types of 
Venereal Diseases 
and Treatment 


LOVE 


6 Frenchwoman's 
Views of Life 

7 What Frenchwomen 
Learned About Love 

9 Defense of Cosmetics 

5 Love Code of Paris- 
ian Actress 


270 Visits Among Mor- 


mons 

0 Flesh and the Devil 

2 Is Civilization Over- 
Sexed? 


92 Confessions of a 


Gold Digger 


28 Curious Love Affairs 
38 How to Be a Modern 


Mother 


45 Wild Women of 


Broadway 

6 Texas Guinan, Ace 
of Night Clubs 

1 Reno Lawyer Looks 
at Marriage and 
Divorce 

6 How to Conduct Love 
ffair 


SOCIALISM 


0 Socialism and Cul- 
ture. Sinclair 

1 Why Am a So- 
cialist. Broun 


1692 ee 


1694 
1704 


1706 


1708 


and the 
oan 
Socialism and Com- 


and the 

Individual. Nor- 
man Thomas 

Practical Accom. 


unism 
Socialism 


plishments of So“ 


cialism. Morris 
Ailiquist 

The Political Philos- 
ophy of Socialism. 
Morris Hillquist 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1309 
1350 


1418 
1418 


1419 
1437 
1454 
1460 
1464 


1465 
1480 


1508 
1524 


1533 
1683 
1710 


Is the Yankee Van- 
ishing? 

Curiosities of Eng- 

lish_ Language 

My Prison Days 

Broadway Ganasters 

and Their Rackets 

Curious and Unusual 

Deaths 

Curiosities of the 


aw 
Dict. of Contempo- 
rary Authors 
Statistics About 
America 
Clarence Darrow: 
Minority Man 
European Statistics 
Causes of World 


War 

Facts About Poisons 
Famous Eccentric 
Americans 

Famous Infant 
Prodigies 

My Life at U. S. 
Naval Academy 
Magic of Numbers 


25c per Single Copy 


In lots of 20 or more, only 5c Lee noc plus ic 1o% 


charges. Your own selection. 


These books a 


the most popular volumes ever issued. They are rents 


attractive, pocket-size, bound 
Good oe Large e. Eas 
carry. onvenient 'to i 


te 
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USE THIS SIMPLE ORDER FORM 
FOR NEW BEST SELLERS 
HALDEMAN-JULIUS COMPANY, Dept. W-315 


Girard, Kansas 
Enclosed please find 


$ whi 
payment at the rate of 20 books for 5s for the 
PRD Raa best-selling books ch I 

by number on the lines below: 


followin; 
have lis 


ceptions. 
che 


1 's add 1c per book for carriage. No 
ay If you Fail to do this shi ment will 
go ee express collect. 


Add 


in artistic card covers. 


ch is 


ex- 


10c to personal | ) 


eS Se a eS EE ee 


_ HALDEMAN-JULIUS COMPANY, Dept. W-315, Girard, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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* Combination 


NE ste RADI OM 


The smallest tube radio and broad- 
caster in the world! SIZE ONLY 3” 


ies { Pocket Size 
eM 


EARN EXTRA SPARETIME 
PROFITS—OR BUILD A 
BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


Whether you want a job at 
good pay or a profitable busi- 
ness of your own, the poultry 
business offers you many op- 
portunities for- real money- 
making success. Poultry meat and 
eggs are always in demand. My 
Home Study Course shows you how 
to succeed—avoid losses, save 
money and make money, either for 
yourself or an employer. 


FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 


Mail coupon below TODAY—for 
my big new Free Book, ‘“How to 
Raise Poultry for Profit.’’ My forty 
years experience opens 

door to real oppor- 

tunity for you. 


4 i/2" COMPLETE WITH SELF-CONTAINED BAT- 
RIES! Wt. only 14 ozs. Fits easily in any pocket. 
Receives most stations and will BROADCAST YOUR 


structions, etc. ready for use in offices, autos, trains, 

trailers, in bed, on farms, etc.. PRAC- 

TICAL—SIMPLE—A REAL VALUE. Beau- 

tifully finished in durable black steel 

crackle case. 

SEND ONLY $1.00 (Check, M. O., Cash) 

and pay postman only $3.99 plus post- 

age. GUARANTEED. Order your ‘‘Tiny- 
” now and have the newest radio 


, ~} CASH IN! 
: Nomatter where 
you live or what 
you do now, my 
proved course 
will show you 
what to do with 
poultry right 
from the start. 
f If you choose 
7 to start a busi- 
ness of your 

» ll show 


INVENTORS 


vestment grow, 
show you how 
to expand. Send 
for the facts 


"i today. see ey Specializing in: Es 
Z : z 
: Mail NOW for FREE Book 1) PATENTS—patents obtained through ee 
i; © 3 eo 7 registered patent attorney. Write for free + 
i oi Se peed eee a f S S ORsIGNING & DEVELOPING—of i 
ept, £ ) 4 . 
a , : Pres. your ideas and inventions. Designs and t 
; Adams Center, N. Y., Att’n Harry M. Lamon, AROS Dace iediv oi intatan eed J 
ss Dear) Mr. Lamon: Send me your FREE book, of 3) MODELS—built to “put over” your } 
f ‘How To Raise Poultry for Profit.’” I want to ideas. Can serve as samples. Experts in y 
know more about my opportunity to make extra plastic materials. ‘ 
money spare—or full time. 4) DIES, TOOLS, patterns, castings, 2" 


metal stampings, etc. 
5) MANUFACTURING—in quantities, 
6) MARKETING—of your inventions. 
Write today for the R. & S. ‘'4-Points of Service’’ bulletin. 
Also, bulletin describing development of actual case. 
R.&S.ENGINEERING CO., Dept-W-40, 17 East 42nd St. N.Y.C. 


Ankles Swollen, Backache, 
Nervous, Kidneys Strained ? 


If you’re feeling out o’ sorts, Get Up 


P TWATIC Ls. ceseccccvccsacceevaccsccvenccosccccereccaevacccees: Sucetuessonevar® 


Address 


excess poisons and acids is with a 


Nights, or suffer from Dizziness, Ner- 
vousness; Backache, Leg Pains, Swol- 
len Ankles, Burning Passages, Excess 


scientifically prepared - prescription 
called Cystex. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of Doctors’ records prove this. 


Acidity, or Loss of Energy and feel 
old before your time, non-organic and 
non-systemic Kidney and Bladder 
troubles may be the true cause. 


Wrong. foods and drinks, worry, 
colds or overwork may create an ex- 
cess of acids and place a heavy strain 
; on your kidneys so that they function 
) poorly and need help to properly 

- purify your blood and maintain health 
and energy. 


All Cystex active ingredients are listed 
on each package. 


Often the very first dose of Cystex 
goes right to work helping your kid- 
neys flush out Excess Acids. This ac- 
tion plus the palliative work of Cystex 
in many non-organic and non- 
systemic cases of Kidney and Bladder 
troubles may easily make you feel 
like a new person in just a few days. 
Try Cystex under the guarantee of 
money back on return of empty pack- 
age unless completely satisfied: Cystex — 
t (Siss-tex) costs only 3e a dose at 
practice that in many cases the best | druggists and the guarantee protects 
way to help the Kidneys clean out! you so start your test today. 


40.4 | 


| 
Money Back Guarantee — 
i 


a a 


Help Kidneys Doctor's Way 


Many Doctors have discovered by 
scientific clinical tests and in actual 


eS ee ee 
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Got Free 48-Pace 


for Iny, 6, 7 : 
Uest apektors oshington, 
S Not Ob. Your 
ligate ,SPe 


or 


on How to Obtain PATENT and Market Inventions 


Tf you have invented something, if you are 
interested in inventing something, you need 
our new 48-page book that gives the entire 
Story of Patents. It tells you for the first 
time about new phases of invention, how 
others succeeded, how the patent laws pro- 
tect you, how to market your invention, 
where to obtain finances, how to form a 
company, partnership, or arrange, for roy- 
alties from your invention’s sale. 


BE SURE TO PROTECT 
YOUR RIGHTS 


The U. S. A. is the greatest open market for 
new inventions in the world. Here commercial 
striving is so keen that the unprotected inven- 
tion, if it has public acceptance, is quickly 
“eyed” and may become the prey of eager com- 
petition. Worthwhile manufacturers will not 
bear the production costs and sales expense of 
promoting a new invention unprotected by 
patent. 

A good, strong patent not only opens the road 
to marketing your invention, but closes it to 
would-be chiselers who may seek to reap the 
rewards of your creative efforts. 


FREE FORM FOR 
RECORDING INVENTION 


When you send for our FREE BOOK, we in- 
clude, also Free, our specially prepared Record 


CLARENCE 


of Invention blank, on which you can quickly 
make and date a sketch and description of your 
invention. This ‘‘disclosure,” as itis. called, 
may be absolutely invaluable as evidence for 
you, should your rights ever be contested. Be 
sure to get it and use it. 


LET US HELP YOU WITH 

YOUR PATENT 
During the past twenty years we have helped 
great numbers of inventors secure their U. S. 
Patents. We know the pitfalls and how to 
avoid them. We have trained, experienced 
patent draftsmen and registered patent attor- 
neys ready to serve you—and each one, when 
he undertakes to handle your case, realizes that 
he is personally responsible to contribute the 
fullest individual effort possible. 


GET FREE BOOK— 

MAIL COUPON NOW 
Know exactly what you should do to secure a 
Patent—what must be done every step of the 
way—how the Patent Law protects you—what 
we, as Registered Patent Attorneys, can do for 
you. Mail the above coupon NOW for our big 
Book and Record of Invention Form. 


A. O’BRIEN 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY before U..'S. PATENT OFFICE 


ADAMS BUILDING 


DEPT. OA5S6 
41 A 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


¥ 
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PATENT 


Promptness Assured Best Results 


SEND DRAWING OR MODEL 
All Business Given Prompt and Proper Attention 


Listed Patent Lawyer in the latest editions of the Rand-McNally Di- 
Pattory. of Bator S and Bank-Recommended Attorneys, published by E 
Rand-McNally & Co., Chicago, Ill.; the American Lawyers Annual, 
published in Cleveland, Ohio; Bankers Service Legal Directory, 
published by Bankers Service Co., Boston, Mass.; Eyre’s Law List, 9 

Park Place, New York City; Snow-Church Directory Co. Lawyers 

List, published in New York City; and the Central Guarantee Co. 
Bankers. and Lawyers Directories, 630 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


i WATSON E. COLEMAN | 


Registered Patent Lawyer 


124 Ninth Street, N. W., Victor Building a 
Washington, D. C. 
Peas rm Ge serrata 


4 


Asthma Mucus Often Causes 
Strangling,. Choking, Gasping 


Do you have attacks of Bronchial 
Asthma so bad that you choke and 
gasp for breath and can’t sleep? Do 
you cough so hard you feel like you 
were being ruptured? Do you feel 
weak, unable to work, and have to be 
careful not to take cold and can’t eat 
certain foods? 


No matter how long you have suf- 
fered or what you have tried: there is 
new palliative hope for you in a Doe- 


tor’s prescription called Mendaco. No 


dopes, no smokes, no injections, no 
atomizer. Just pleasant, tasteless tab- 
lets. Mendaco dissolves in the stom- 
ach and circulates through the blood 
often aiding nature to dissolve and 
remove strangling phlegm. 


In many Bronchial Asthma attacks 
there seems to be a contraction of the 
tiny little muscles which surround the 


bronchial tubes and this makes it 
hard to breathe. One of the splendid 
ingredients in Mendaco often works 
very quickly in helping relax the tiny 
bronchial muscles and making breath- 
ing easier. In many cases the pallia- 
tive action of Mendaco quickly helps 
nature bring welcome sleep and rest 
so that sufferers often feel greatly re- 
freshed. ; 


Money Back Guarantee 


Mendaco is so frequently successful . 


as a quick positive palliative for chok- 
ing, gasping attacks of Bronchial Asth- 
ma that it is offered under an iron- 
clad guarantee of money back on re- 
turn of empty package unless entirely 
satisfactory to you. You are the 
judge and jury. Try Mendaco. See 
the results for yourself. Get Mendaco 
from your druggist this very day. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE QUIZ 


Here are some foreign words and phrases commonly used in everyday 
English. You should be able to understand them all. Do you? 


_ 1. esprit de corps 7. Blitzkrieg 13. spurlos versenkt 
_ 2. dolce far niente 8. bete noire 14. buenos noches 
- 3. a votre sante 9. pianissimo 15. carte blanche 

- 4. leb’ wohl 10. quien sabe? 16. Zeitgeist 

_ 5. Italia irredenta 11. Lebensraum 17. coup d'etat 

6 hasta manana 12. nicht wahr? 


What was your score? Do foreign words like these crop up in your 
book or newspaper reading, so that you completely lose the meaning 
} of the sentence in which they appear? The quickest, most effective 
and inexpensive way to check up on them is with these handy books! 


| HUGO'S fomous 
= TWO-LANGUAGE 
DICTIONARIES 


JNDISPENSABLE books to everyone! 
If you know a foreign language, they’re 
invaluable for brushing-up on your vocabu- 
lary, practicing and increasing your fluency. 
If you don’t know a foreign language, they 
- instantly translate for you the word or 
phrase which seems so hopelessly unfamiliar. 
All cloth-bound, pocket size, easy to read 
and refer to. Thousands of these handy two- 
language dictionaries have been sold. Now 
- sent to you postpaid for only 75c each—all 
four for $2.75: French, Spanish, German, Ital- 
ian. Check the ones you want in the coupon | 
below. 


5 DAY Pesan eee eee eee | 
5 cy = DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Dept. W.A. 3-40 i 
t = \ 1 
EXAM t NATI 0 N 1 Philadelphia, Pa. : 
* i Please send me postpaid the HUGO Two-Language Diction- g 
You may have these = aries I haye checked below. I enclose $________ (each Dietion- rn 
T. Hoary, 75c, all four for $2.75) as full payment. I may return I 
HUGO Two-Language 4 any I am not fully pleased with in 5 days for complete refund. 
Dictionaries in your home t 0 Hugo’s Pocket Bie onerys oa ite ft Valen and Italian. 1 
to read and use for 5 : English-French ahs eile nage” rocket Dictionsty, i 

i - icti , -Germa - 
days. If you are in any 1 Bs Me eiakescaniel rei par man-English a fereatmat og 

- i i ish- i e, not hard- a - 
way dissatisfied with any i 0 Pee eo ee Dictionary, Lie: script) i 
of them, you may return J ; 
to us for a full refund of : Namects Siete 3c yn. cts ae ' 
your money. You risk 4 ; 
_ nothing. Send coupon to- 4 Address fey lee sikd edie a20jnje be cate EL ae : 
day! David McKay Com- | : 
pany, Dept. W. A. 3-40, 4 SES shes fas Re Wa ETE State. 5... Sere 1 
Leeann wees eee eee ES Ee eee 
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YOU TOO CAN LEARN 
TO TALK IN SPANISH 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 


this easy, conversational 
way—just as you would 
in those 


if you traveled 
countries ... . 


When Joe came home and 
told me about the amazing 
little books that show how to 
speak in foreign languages, 
and cost only 35c, I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘That’s just what 
Wwe’ve wanted—an inexpen- 
sive, quick, easy way to 
learn how to say things in 
another language.’’ 


“WE TRIED IT—AND 
“WERE AMAZED AND DELIGHTED" 


That night Joe wrote for all four books. When 
they came we decided to begin with What You 
Want to Say and How to Say It in Spanish. 
We turned first to the section called Every- 
day Expressions. We found what we wanted 
to say by looking in the English column and 
then found how to say it by looking in the 
Spanish column right alongside it. Joe said, 
‘Wait a moment’ in Spanish—‘‘Espere un 
Momento (ess-pay-ray_ oon moh-méhn-toh.)”’ 
And I answered, ‘‘Usted habla muy bien 
(oo’stéd Ahb-lah-m6o’ee bee’En)’’, meaning 
“You speak very well.’’ Then we looked at 
each other and said, ‘‘How easy!’’ 


CULTURE THAT IS FUN TOO 


We kept that up every night until we had 
- gone all through the book. It was just like a 
game. In an amazingly short time we found 
We could actually use hundreds,of the most 
useful everyday expressions, restaurant terms, 
shopping terms, etc. Then we went on from 
Spanish to the other languages—French, Ger- 
man, Italidn. And now our friends are begging 
us for the secret. 


ANYONE CAN LEARN THIS WAY 


You too can speak in the language you choose. 
Four of these books are now available. All were 
written by the famous W. J. Hernan and all have 
been awarded the Diploma of Honour and Gold 
Medals at Brussels, Paris, Rome. 


ONLY 35c each if you 
ACT NOW! 


Publishing costs are ris- 
ing, so don’t delay. Check 
the languages you want 
and mail the coupon at 
once to 

MACRAE-SMITH Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MACRAE-SMITH CO., 1714 Ludiow St., Phila., Pa. | 
Send me Voniee) of What You Want to Say 
French 9 


I enclose 35c¢ for each 
check 9 


’ Italian O 


German O 
in cash O 


money order 0 


Name .... 


Poor eyesight? 
Difficult reading matter? 
Try the New Pike 
“ELECTRIC READER" 


Wonderful for research workers, scien- 
tists, draftsmen, doctors, stamp collec- 
tors, students, etc. Alsoa boon for elderly 
people and others with poor eyesight. 


Write for free information and de- 
tails. of this new invention that 
makes reading matter 3 times larger 


and illuminates it as well! 


£. W. PIKE & G0., ELIZABETH, Nee 


Makers of illuminated lenses, microscopes, efc. 


Midget radio fits your pocket or 
purse. Weighs only 4 ozs. Smaller than cigarette 
package! Receives stations with clear natural tone. NO 
CRYSTALS TO ADJUST—NO UPKEEP—only one moving 
part. TUBELESS, BATTERYLESS! ENTIRELY NEW 
PATENTED DESIGN. Has enclosed geared luminous 
dial for perfect tuning. MANY OWNERS report amaz- 
ing reception and distance. ~ 


ONE YEAR GUARANTEE! 


Sent complete ready to listen with instructions and 
Tinyphone for use in homes, offices, hotels, boats, in 
bed, etc. TAKES ONLY A SECOND TO CONNECT—NO 
ELECTRICITY NEEDED! SEND NO MONEY! Pay post- 
man only $2.99 plus postage on arrival or send $2.99 
(Check, - 0., Cash) and yours will be sent complete 
postpaid. A most unusual value, ORDER NOW! 


MIDGET RADIO CO., Dept. SWA, Kearney, Nebr. 


COMPLETE HOME-STUDY 
COURSES : 


and educational books, slightly used. 
Sold, rented, exchanged. All subjects. 
Money-back guarantee. Cash paid 


for used courses. ER EE 


Full details and illus- 
Write today 


trated 72-page bar- 
NELSON COMPANY 252 Manhattan Bldg. 


gain catalog 
Chicago, - Iinois 


—. > ae ee 
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eos Beautifully Wustrated ~ 


Drunkenness 


Is a Disease! 


This FREE Booklet Explains Facts 
That Every Person Should Know 


RE isa treatise written on 

the disease of inebriety and 

its cure, written especially for 

the Keeley Institute. It is based 

on sixty years’ experience, 

embracing the treatment of 

more than 400,000 patients, in- 

cluding men and women from 
_all walks of life. 


It tells you ‘‘why”’ the medi- 
cal profession recognizes drunk- 
enness as a disease; what famous 
medical authorities say about 
the disease of drunkenness... 
and “‘how’’ drunkenness can be 
cured. The booklet is free, and 
mailed in a plain envelope. Write 
at once for your copy. NOW! 


Address O. O. Nelson, Secretary 


The KEELEY INSTITUTE 


ES DWIGHT ~. ILLINOIS LA 


¥ 45A 
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PRE-TESTED TRAINING 


RADIO 


A FLEXIBLE TRAINING PLAN TO 
FIT YOUR IMMEDIATE NEEDS 


National Schools offer optional training planned to 
fit your present circumstances. You can master 
Radio, Television, Sound and allied trades by’ Na- 
tional’s exclusive plan. Actual shop and_ studio 
training; also complete training if you cannot give 
up your present employment and income, A definite 
plan to fit your needs. You can qualify for good pay 
positions in this ever-advancing and always-inter- 
esting field. Hundreds of young men with little 
previous preparation have ‘already done it with the 
thorough up-to-date training given exclusively by 
National Schools. 


NATIONAL’S MILLION pe ad R E E 
SCHOOL OFFERS COMPLETE 
TRAINING LITERATURE 


Think of the advantages of a mil- 
lion-dollar school, You can learn 
everything about Radio, from 
building and repairing receivers 
and transmitters to every phase 
of operation. Such training fits 
you for choice Radio positions— 
on land, water or in the air. 

Established 1905 


NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


Los Angeles 


| 
| NATIONAL SCHOOLS J 
| Dept. RWA, 4000 So, Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif. if 
1 Request for FREE Literature on Radio & Television Training. : 
i OR AGE ! 
ADDRESS. 
! cerry STATE 1 
be za 


THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN | 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE BY 


| 
$q.50 


25 in. wide 


COMPLETE AS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Upper section open. 
Lower section with dis- 
appearing glass doors. 
Selected hardwood, wal- 
nut finish, 


Send for Catalog A 
_ 30-Day APPROVAL 
—DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY TO USER 


BIRGER, INC., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
N. Y. Showroom: 1472 Broadway at 42nd St. 
Telephone: WlIsconsin 7-1219 


$1.00 Starts Life Policy 


that pays up to $3,000 
Policy Sent for FREE Inspection. 
An amazing new life insurance 
policy is now offered, without med- 
ical examination, to qualified men, 
women and children, 10 to 74 years 
of age. This policy provides up to 
$1,500 for natural death and up to 
$3,000 for accidental death, as speci- 
fied, based on age. Thousands 
throughout the country have taken 
advantage of this amazing plan. Sold 
by mail only. That is one reason why 
you can start so much life protection 
with an initial payment of only $1.00. 
Send no money. You may receive a 
poliey for free inspection and full 
particulars without cost or obliga- 
tion. Simply send your name, address 
and age to the Guaranty Union Life 
Insurance Company, Dept. 73L, 
Beverly Hills, California. Send to- 
day. No agent will call. : 


\ 
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If you like to write or want to 
Write, send for your FREE copy 
of Writer’s Digest magazine. 
Beginning and professi Write 
—en) ers call it their “Official Bible”, 
Used daily by writers, everywhere, 
‘because it tells how to write—gives the 
best “formula” plots to follow—shows where to 
sell short stories, plays, novels, articles—and 
lists actual names and addresses of 2,500 editors 
who buy new manuscripts. 
_Writer’s Digest is accurate, practical and 
dependable. Many of, today’s known 
. editors and writers contribute fine, instructive, 
helpful articles. Send post card today, 
for a FREE of Writer’s Digest ine, 
and free literature describing its World 
famed “Course In Short Story Writing”. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
East i2th St. Cincinnati, 0. 


5 
> 2° 100 STOP TOBACCO? 
SES Banish the craving for tobacco 
4 as thousands have. Make your- 
y/ self freeand happy withTobacco 
2 
- booklet telling of injurious ef- 
fect of tobacco and 
f Gerendahle, easy way | FREE 
to relieve the craving 
many men have. BOOK 


leemer. Notasubstitute, not 
Newell Pharmacal Co., Dept. 78, Clayton Sta,, St. Louis, Mo, 


habit forming. Write for free 


BARGAINS 
Used H 


72-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK describing our 
valuable service and 


listing thousands of amazing bargains. 


Used correspondence courses and edu- 
cational books on every subject bought 
for cash, sold, rented and exchanged. 
100% satisfaction guaranteed on every 
transaction. Mail penny postcard to- 
day for the world’s most interesting 
and unique book. FREE! No obligation. 


NELSON COMPANY 25!. Manhattan 


Bldg., CHICAGO 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS, 
DICTIONARIES AND 
STANDARD REFERENCE 


WORKS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND LANGUAGE 


“If it is an encyclopedia we have it.” 
NEW AND USED. 
BARGAIN PRICES. 
INQUIRIES INVITED. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA- EXCHANGE 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CABLE ADDRESS: ‘‘ENCYCLOPDA.’’ IMPORTERS 
é& EXPORTERS PUBLISHERS REPRESENTATIVES 


, fiction, reference, medical 


ings. 
stock at all times! 


gifts free. 


000 book 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING 


ANY BOOK 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Standard authors, new books, popular editions, 
mechanical, children’s books, ete., etc., all at guaranteed sav- 
Public and school libraries attention—Over 7,000 regular library. titles carried in 
Send card now for Clarkson's 1940 catalog. 


FREE—BOOKS—ATLA 


Write for our great illustrated book catalog and find out how you can get these beautiful 
The Clarkson catalog is a short course in literature. 
lovers. FREE if you write NOW—TODAY. 4 

CO., 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. WA4, Chicago, Ill. 


IN PRINT! 


The buying guide of 300,- 


—Operate a manufacturing business of your 
own. We supply money making formulas, Easy 
to prepare. Exceptional profits. $2.00 brings 
you 25 tested formulas. Money back guarantee. 
V rite now: 


EUGENE SOUSA, 61 UNION STREET 
NANTUCKET, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE RIGHT SCHOOL 


1S IMPORTANT 
Consult The World Almanac’s convenient Edu- 
cational Directory if you are interested in 
It js a quick way to locate an institu- 
Turn 
Or write to School In- 


NEURITIS. 


Relieve Pain In Few Minutes or Money Back 


To relieve torturing pain of Rheumatism, Neuritis, 
Neuralgia, or Lumbago in a few minutes, get NU- 
RITO, the splendid formula, used by thousands. De- 
pendable—no opiates. Does the work quickly. Must 
relieve cruel pain, to your satisfaction, in few minutes 
or your money back. Don’t suffer. Ask your druggist 
today for NURITO on this guarantee. 


schools. A 
tion with suitable courses and location. 


to pages 52A to 614. 

formation Bureau. _ 
THE WORLD ALMANAC | 

125 Barclay St. New York, N. Y. 
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INVENTORS 


And To CAPITALIZE On Your 
Invention @ Szve Time, Money 


@ At last-here are the patent facts you 
want. Competent advice on patent pro- 
cedure is-essential to good results. Our 
65 years’ experience enables us to clearly 
explain everything you need to know 
about protecting and commercializing 
your idea. You will find the answers in 
our free booklets that are yours for the 
asking. If you want prompt advice from 
reputable patent attorneys, mail this cou- 
pon today. 


1G. A. SNOW CO., 740 Snow Bldg. ! 


Please send your free books, 
LI Wash,, D. C. “How to Commercialize Your — 
i Invention’’ and ‘‘How We Protect You’’. Also Cer- | 
§ tification of Invention form. i 
BSWAMEY Rndiec pe tes. 0. ec Beta isc at i 
a i 
MES MURGEEsRietolemic act otprable as(eiefe vie eats te oa ececccecess Ef 
ETE rent ae sk kas BFAREKSS. A... : 


STEADY GOVT. JOBS WAITING 


Pay up to $2400 fo start 


Begin now to prepare yourself for Civil Service 
Exams. with our Question and Answer books. 
Prices $1.95 to $3. 
Clip and return this “‘ad’’ to‘us for 
your copy of our free booklet No. 3 W. 
Check the positions in which you are in- 
terested. 


LC] CLERICAL 

L] LAW ENFORCING 

(J RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 

[] CUSTOMS & IMMIGRATION 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave. N.Y. C. 


SHAMPOO and COLOR 
your hair at the same time. 
No matter how gray, faded, 
streaked your hair is; FAD D 
SHAMPO-KOLOR, origi- 

nated by famous FRENCH 

hair coloring expert Monsieur L. Pierre Valligny, 
_ Solves your problem. SHAMPO-KOLOR is the 
4-WAY COLORING. Perfect for RETOUCHING new 
growth near scalp or COMPLETE coloring. Can be 
used also.as a TINT for partially gray hair; or as a 


FRENCH © SPANISH © GERMAN © ITAL 


TheEffortiessWay Master any of 31 Foreign Languages 
and English with Phonograph Record 
Courses. BARGAINS in every make 
—a selection of 20 sets in French 
alone. Up to 45% off list price. Rea- 
sonable rentals. A Saving Proposi- 
tion for Teachers, Parents, Students, 
Businessmen, Doctors, Lawyers, 
TheEconomicalWay Clergy, etc. 
Mail Orders Bverywhere 
Free Booklet WA 
LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 East 4ist Street, N. Y. C. 
Sets Rented—Sold—Hechanged—Purchased 
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THE MIDGET SLIDE RULE — 
fy} 


will instantly add, subtract, multi- 
ply, divide and solve proportion. 
More than 110,000 used in 
offices, shops, stores and 
schools. Freight rates, 
profit, interest, percentage 
problems solved. It aids 
in mathematics. .Made of 
Aluminum with the en- 
gine-divided scales on 
white celluloid, and will 
give years of service. Di- 
ameter 4 inches. Price with 
Fabricoid Carrying Case and In- 
struction Book, $2.00; with 


leather case, $2.50. 


(Pat. 1-17-22) 


Mascot Slide Rule 


proportion. Gives the 
square, the square root, loga- 
rithm and reciprocals of all num- 
CD Rs bers. Trig scales give sines 
eC and tangents of numbers. Fine 
° ‘ black graduations on white cel- 
" 8 juloid. Price in fabricoid case 

$1.00, in 
Sturdy Steel Construction. Life- 
time Pocket Companion. Adds, 
Subtracts, Multiplies. Capacity, 
999,999.99. A real machine— 
guaranteed 5 years. é 
Send name and address. We ship 
immediately. On delivery, pay 
postman $2.50 (plus few cents 
postage). (Foreign countries send 
cash). Money back after 10 days’ 
trial if not satisfied. Thousands 


of satisfied users. Send for cat- 
alog and Special Offer to agents. 


W. TAVELLA SALES CO. TOTAL 
25 W. Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


leather case $1.25. 


FREE TRIAL 


Send no money 


Size only 334” x 534" x 4" 
WEIGHS only 2 L' es—self 
contained loop—NO 


, Transformer AF stage & 


Strong, neat, waterproof airplane cloth covered case. 
The first REALLY portable radio that won’t break your 
arm to carry it! Costs little to operate—uses eap 
flashlight batteries. Just the thing for picnics, bed- 

ence oie etc. OPERATES WHILE WALK- 


NG YWHERE! 
SEND ONLY $1.00 (Check, M. O. Cash) 
and pay postman $8.95 plus postage 
on arrival. Sent absolutely complete NN 
LESS WEIGHT, cost, size and upkeep— YH & 
highest value! Order your midget to- 

day GUARANTEED! 

MIDGET RADIO Co. By 

Dept. PWA, Kearney, Nebr. 

MOST LASTING. Cannot 
tub off. No dyed, metallic look. Leaves hair soft, 
fluffy. Colors hair close to scalp. NO STREAK or 
OVERLAP. Can be permanent waved. Our 45 years’ 
experience is FREE. Write for booklet. VYalligny 


ready to play the moment you get it! 
RINSE to refresh over- 
bleached, sun and perma- 
nent wave-faded hair. So 
easy; just like shampooing. 
No experience _ necessary. 
Products, Inc., Dept. 63-H, 254 W. 31 St., New York 


warrto 9 TOP TOBACCO? 


Banish the ing for tobacco 
OT i thounainda haver Make 
self freeandhappy withT. oO 
Redeemer. Nota substitute; not” 
habit forming. Write for free: 
booklet telling-of injurious ef- 
fect of tobacco and 

vibe 

many men have, 
Newell Pharmacal Co., Dept: 73, ClajtonSta., St. Louls, Mo, 
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@ Here is a book every man, every 
woman, every home should have... 
the latest edition of DR. BRINK- 

LEY’S famous MEDICAL BOOK. Written by the renowned specialist himself. 

It’s ready! Get your copy FREE! Simply tear out the coupon below, fill it in 

carefully and mail it today. Stick it in an envelope or paste in on a penny 

posteard. Your copy of this valuable MEDICAL BOOK 
will be sent to you at once WITHOUT CHARGE OR 

OBLIGATION. 

DOCTOR BRINKLEY’S AMAZING TREATMENT— 


Read the story of it in this outspoken book. Doctor Brink- 
ley discusses frankly the ailment that besets men over 40, 
in fact men of all ages. He gives you the benefit of the 
wisdom and experience gained in the treatment of 12,000 
cases of disease of the kidney, urinary system and related 
conditions. 


ICAL BOOK is filled with medical pictures of the human 
body; charts and diagrams that will help you understand 
your kidneys and other vital organs; X-ray pictures of 
ES eae cases; photos of “America’s Most Beautiful 
ospital.” 

now or ever for this valuable MEDI- 
SEND NO MONEY Sor BOOK. We even pay the postage. 
Just fill in the coupon carefully as 
directed and mail it today. : 


INTERESTING CHAPTERS 


@ “After 21 Years,” 
the_ success story 
of Doctor Brinkley 
and the Brinkley 
Hospitals. 


@® Diseases of the 
Kidney, Urinary 
System and Allied 
Conditions. 


@®The Brinkle3 
Treatment—A 
Safe Course to 
Take. 


@ Change of Life in 
Man. 


@Treatment for 
Rectal and Colonic 
Disorders, Varicose 
Veins, Ulcers, Her- 
nia or Rupture. 


| 
r | 
Please send me, postpaid, a copy of Dr. BRINKLEY'S MEDICAL BOOK. 
It is understood that there is to be no charge for the book and no obliga- | 
tionon my part. I am especially interested in disease checked below. i 


i ie Di Rupture or Hernia, 
0 Kidney and Bladder 0 Rectal and Colonic Disorders Oo ROT ee ee 


i Name other diseases you suffer from...-..-----.------------------------------+0--------<0° wae 
| ISG) ee a Oe OEE Ee ee ee pee 

| ae ee eae oh os ate ea oo aan eae a 
If City or Town____.---.-------------- ----------- States J. cca eee i 
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_ Be An Artist! 


Saas een any 


eens 


Se 


ee 


GEARN To DRAW 

° A 
—at home in your spare time 
The fascinating field of Commercial Art offers oppor- 
tunity to mén and women of all ages. Trained Artists 
are capable of earning $30, $50, $75 a week. We 
teach from the beginning and train you in COM- 
MERCIAL ART, ILLUSTRATING and CARTOON- 
ING. No previous training necessary. Our proven 
method has been famous since 1914. 
let, ‘‘Art for Pleasure & 


Write for book- 


Profit’’ .. . gives details and 
describes 2 ARTISTS’ OUT- 
FITS INCLUDED with 


course. 


: WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Studio 722P, 1115-15th St., N.W., Wash., D.C. g 
q Without obligation, please send me your Free § 
g Book, ‘Art for Pleasure and’ Profit.” r] 
§ Name Age : 
: Address i 
§ City State i 


LANDSCAPING 
Is PROFITABLE 


Fascinating Career 
for Men and Women 


| Send today for free book, ‘‘Success thru Landscape 
Training’’. Shows how to prepare for greater fi- 
nancial opportunities by home study in spare time. 
Some students earn substantial fees while study- 
ing. F. A. K. of N. D. secured position as land- 
scape engineer, purchased new home and car since 
completing course. Write today! 


American LANDSCAPE School 
6201 Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa 


>. 


‘Our crystal model—precision made of finest 
lastic—unusual and unique. Designed for 
ae strength and beauty, will last a life- 
me. 


The finest comb made! Get your ‘‘Self- 
Cleaning Komatic’’ now! The _ aristocrat 
of modern combs, Fully Patented. 


50A 


tends to make straight hair wavy, there i i 
life of permanent ven i Pete aes 
tear at your hair. 


HOT WATER with 


bei d Cid db syy pba 


yoae libby ae had bie dy 


ANN 


MAGIC DISC Works on 


Any Electric Light Socket 
M “LIONS of homes, stores and 

offices everywhere need 
SPEED KING—the new, amaz- 
ing Water Heater —that heats 
water boiling hot so fast it takes 
your breath away. No muss! No waste of time or 
fuel! Just a simple ‘‘plug-in’’ at any 110-volt light 
socket—and presto . . . just the amount of hot water 
you need for washing, for shaving, for dish-washing. 
CHEAPER because you don’t have to heat gallons 
when you need only a few quarts. FASTER be- 
cause the intense electric heat goes directly into the 
water. Sells fast on a 60-second demonstration. 
Small in size—fits the pocket, easy to carry. 


SAMPLES for AGENTS 


OFFER—a postcard will do, Get 
Sample SPEED KING 
for demonstrations. You can make 
plenty of cash as my agent. HUR- 
RY! Big season starting now. 
SPEED KING solves the hot water 
problem when furnaces shut down. Act quick and 
I'll show you how to e the fastest money of your 
life. L. B. Patterson, Pres. 


Send No Money!—Just your name. 
NU-WAY MFG. CO. "Ses WoINES. iowa 


L | E E is waiting for you in the Meat 
iy Good pay, rapid advancement, 
course. Actual practice. Students cut tons 
Write for details. 


industry. Sound, essential bus- 
wonderful opportunity for the trained man. 
of meat. Full union card guaranteed FREE. 
National School of Meat Cutting 


iness. PEOPLE MUST EAT. 
Learn MEAT CUTTING. _ Intensive short 
Job help. Easy pay-after-graduation plan. 
Dept. W Toledo, Ohio 


KOMATIC is the first basic improye- 
ment in Combs in 4,000 years! KO- 
MATIC actually ‘‘cleans itself’? and 


the 
KOMATIC does not pull or 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


| Komatic, inc., Dept. 2, 280 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 

Enclosed please find $1.00 for the new “*Crystal’* 
| KOMATIC. If I am not entirely satisfied, I may 
return it and my $1.00 will be refunded. 


Name 


Address 
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DID YOU EVER TAKE 
AN INTERNAL BATH? 


This may seem a strange question. 
But if you want to improve your gen- 
eral health, to enjoy perhaps a new 
sense of vigor, even of optimism, feel 
up-and-coming every day for work 
or play—you’re going to read this 
message to the very last line. 


WHAT IS AN 
INTERNAL BATH? 


Some understand an Internal Bath 
to be an enema. Others take it to be 
some new-fangled laxative. Both are 
wrong. A real genuine true Internal 
Bath is no more like an enema than a 
kite is like an airplane. The only sim- 
ilarity is the employment of water in 
each case. 


A bona-fide Tyrrell Internal Bath is 
the administration into the lower in- 
testinal tract of pure, warm water in 
which J. B. L. Cleansing Powder has 
been dissolved. The appliance that 
holds the liquid and injects it is the 
J. B. L. Cascade, the invention of that 
eminent physician, Dr. Charles A. 
Tyrrell. Now, here’s where the gen- 
uine Internal Bath differs radically 
from the enema. 


The lower intestine, called by the 
‘late Professor Foges of Vienna “the 
most prolific source of disease,” is five 
feet long and shaped like an inverted 
U—thus 9. The enema cleanses but a 
third of this “horseshoe,” or to the 
first bend. The J. B. L. Cascade treat- 
ment cleanses it the entire length— 
and does it effectively. You have only 
to read that booklet “Why We Should 
Bathe Internally” to fully understand 
how the Cascade does it—without 


‘pain or discomfort. 


WHY TAKE AN 
INTERNAL BATH? 


Here is why: the intestinal tract is the 
waste canal.of the body. Due to our soft 


‘foods, lack of vigorous exercise, and 


highly artificial civilization, a large per- 
centage of persons suffer from intestinal 
stasis (delay). In many cases the pas- 
sage of the bodily waste is delayed, en- 
tirely too slow. Result: an accumulation 


of long-retained impacted fecal matter 
that is bound to be uncomfortable at 


best. But, in the opinion of many au- 


thorities, this mass of waste may produce 
more serious results. From this state of 
chronic constipation may result—in the 
opinion of many—an increased suscepti- 
bility to colds, certain kinds of head- 
aches, so-called rheumatic pains, listless- 
ness and fatigue—sometimes various skin 
blemishes, not to mention other more 
serious attributed ills. Many authorities 
believe that you should be kept free of 
chronic constipation. Internal Bathing is 
an_effective means. No harsh ecathartics 
or laxatives. Through the use of J. B. L. 
Cascade you can give yourself a high 
colonic irrigation—and right in the pri- 
vacy of your own home. In only fifteen 
minutes it flushes the intestinal tract— 
quick, hygienic action. As the intestinal 
muscles tend to be strengthened, the pas- 
sage of waste is hastened. The use of the 
J. B. L. Cascade is non-habit forming. 


FREQUENT BENEFITS 


Taken just before retiring, for instance, 
it often induces sleep as restful as that of 
a child and often helps the user to arise 
in the morning—as many advocates of 
the J. B. L. Cascade have testified—with 
a new sense of vigor—with a new fund 
of optimism. Many, many men and wo- 
men who have faithfully practised Inter- 
nal Bathing attribute these results and 
many others to this marvelous method 
of keeping clean inwardly. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 


It is entirely FREE. We are absolutely 
convinced that you will agree you never 
used a stamp to better advantage. There 
are letters from many citing results that 
seem miraculous. As an eye-opener on 
health, this booklet is worth many, 
many, many times the price of that 
stamp. Use the convenient coupon be- 
low or address the Tyrrell’s Hygienic 
Institute, Inc., Dept. WA40, 152 W. 65th 
Street, New York City—NOW! 


Tyrrell's Hygienic Institute, Inc., 
152 W. 65th St., Dept. WA40 
New York, N. Y. 


| | 
| ! 
I Send me without cost or obligation, | 
| your illustrated book on intestinal 
| ills and the proper use of the famous | 
Internal Bath—‘Why We Should ‘| 
| Bathe Internally.” | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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‘ESTABLISH your own local shoe business. 


The World Almanac, 1940 


"BOOKS 


individuais. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 


FERRQPOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dent, 161” _s54-866 W_ Monroe St Chleeee; TUM 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ACCOUNTING SERVICE 


AGGOUNTANTS and bookkeepers. Real | profit from 
new type bookkeeping service. Write Asco, Box 1468, 
Springfield,, Mass. 


ADDRESSING 


a a ne tries 
EARN money addressing envelopes, circulars, typing. 
Information 10c. None free.’ Ace-WAA. 316 Empire, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ADVERTISING 


; - > > 
INCH Display advertisement 30 magazines, year $24. 
Wood’s Popular Services, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
INCH Display, 28 Magazines, $1.50. Paramount Press, 
Atlanta, Missouri. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Quick 
cash commissions and bonus, shces. Experience un- 
necessary. No investment. Selling outfit free. 
ners Shoes, 300 Boston, Mass. 


EXTRA Money Plan. Sell friends Christmas and All 


Occasion Greeting Cards, No investment. Experi- 
ence Unnecessary. Samples on approval. L, E. Ross 
Co., Dept. WA, Easton, Penna. 

ARCHERY 
HEADQUARTERS for Bows and Arrows. Materials 


and Supplies. Catalogue Free. Instruction Book 50c. 
Archery. 617 South State, Chicago. 


ART AND APPLIED ART 


ALL Art Reference Books. 
119-W..\:48th St., N.Y. C. 


ART OBJECTS 
GOLD and Enamel Boxes; Fine Miniatures; 
loom Silver; Rare Coins; ete. Purchased and sold. Art 
Trading Company (Snyderman Gallery) 1 East 59th 
at 5th Avenue, N. Y. C, 
; ATHEIST BOOKS 


ATHEIST Books—32 Page 
Seeker Co., 38 Park Row, N. 


ATTORNEY 
MEXICAN-AMERICAN LAW _ PRACTICE, WM. 


COCKE, AMERICAN ATTORNEY, EL PASO, 
TEXAS. 


Free Catalog. Marmor. 


Catalog Free. ‘Truth 
"¥en. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
SHORT Stories and Novels revised, Typewritten, Mar- 


keted. Hursh, Box W-1013, Harrisburg, Penna. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN—EST. 1887 
Original Letters and Decuments of 
Past and present celebrities. 
Purehased and Sold 
Publisher of ‘“The Collector’’ 
Send for Sample copy. 
655—Fifth Ave., 


BOATS 
FOLDING Kayak or row boat. 


New York 


Plans 50¢ each. Wold- 


Craft, 4015 N. Oketo, Chicago. 


BOOKPLATES 


BOOKPLATES! Regular Stock Designs, also Special 
Designs and Coat of Arms. Sample Folder 10 cents. 
Heraldic Bookplate Crafters, Calumet City, Illinois, 


mirc CATALOG FREE 


Our 45th Annua) 320-Page Bargain Catalog of new 
Books of all . 
Juvenile, History, Scientific, etc. 
Used by schools, 


Write today tor this caPoate ripre 


Publishers lists 25,000 titles—Fiction, 
illustrated, Indexed. 
colleges, libraries, and thousands of 
“Bargains in Books.” 

564-566 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 


BOOKPLATES (Cont’d.) 


LARGE ASSORTMENT TO CHOOSE from. Album 
peared 10c. Antioch Bookplates, Yellow Springs, 
io. 


BOOKS 


FOR ALL YOUR BOOKS—New and Second-hand— 
Our services are always at your disposal through the 
medium of the post. Out-of-print and hard-to-find 
books quickly supplied at low prices. We issue fre- 
quent bargain catalogues of books which are sent 
free upon request. Is your name on our mailing list? 
Old Prof's Book Shop, W-16 Arcadia Ct., Pontiac, 
Michigan. , 


BOOKS BOUGHT IN ANY QUANTITY 


CARNEGIE BOOK SHOP, INC. 
105 East 59th St. 

CATALOGS ISSUED 
OUT-OF-PRINT Books. Books Hard to Find. Use 
our finding service. No charge. No obligation to buy. 
Send your list today. Nedwick’s Bookstore, 190-North 
Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 


25% TO 60% OFF ON USED COPIES of Current 
Best Sellers. Write for Chtalogue. Monarch Book 
Company, 19 West 44th Street, N. Y. C. 2 
CATALOGUE sent upon request. Langau Book Co., 
Dept. L, 16 East 17th Street, New York City. 
ATHEIST BOOKS, 32 Page catalog free. 
Seeker Co., 38 Park Row, New York. 


GREEN Bookshop, 110—Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. Large 
miscellaneous stock. Spring 7-1590. 


BOOKS OUT OF PRINT 


FORMER LIBRARIAN SPECIALIZES IN supplying 
out-of-print and rare books, also new books. Rosen, 
410 Riverside Drive, City. 


BOOKS—BUSINESS & FINANCIAL 


— eS See eee 
BUSINESS and Financial Books Bought and Sold, 
“Books Wanted’’ or “‘Books for Sale.’’ List Free. 
Financial World Book Shop. 21 West Street, N. Y. C. 
ee eT 


BOOKS REPRODUCED 


—————— 
BOOKS REPRODUCED IN ENTIRETY in Limited - 
Pears crete aos No cuts or type set- 
ng necessary. ew Yor thographing Corporation, 
52 East 19 St. N. Y. C. Gramercy 7-320. ewes: 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
OPPORTUNITY for Man to get into something for 


himself—-be own boss. Surfacing floors the electric way. 
No canvassing. Start with as little as $75.00. 
previous experience required. Write H. ; 
Box R. Central Station, Toledo, Ohio. 


WORK Mornings home, Big Money. No canvassing. 
Unique plans, Campbell’s, 3231 Dupont North, Min: 
neapolis, Minnesota. ¥ 
SELL .By mail. Books, novelties. 
profits! Particulars free. 
cago. 


No Yale. 


Bargains! Big 
Eifeo, 488 N, Wells, Chit 


Se 
“SOAP Making. Learn at home. No machinery needed. 


Posera, Z-4545 Bartlett, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. | 


FAST selling perfume novelties. Big pr d 
332-A Washington, Hoboken, New Sonsen aia vase . 


MONEY by mail, new mailorder 

Harvey Teeple, Decatur, Indiana: ibe 
okbrboNCdoe MERCIAL ART 

— 

HAVE your own moneymaking business. Learn show 


card writing, sign painting. Write for details. 
Specialty, 1472A Broadway, New York." Pike ties 


TION” 


" postpaid. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


CIVIL SERVICE 


WORK for Uncle Sam: Pays $1,260.00—$2,100.00. 
Prepare now for Civil Service Examinations. List posi- 
tions and full details free. Pergande Publishing Com- 
Dany, Dept. 10, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


COINS—OLD MONEY 


COIN COLLECTIONS—Read ‘‘The Numismatist.” 
Monthly magazine containing news and features on 
coins, medals and paper money. Published by The 
American Numismatic Association. Six months trial 
subscription $1.50, sample copy 30c. Write for de- 
seriptive circular. Room 234, 99 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


COLLECTORS 


“COLLECTORS’ Handbook’’ Stamp 


Elmer R. Long. 203 Market St., Harris- 


FREE COPY 
Collectors. 
burg, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


2,500 Used Correspondence Courses. 
list 10c. 
Penna. 


HOME Study for degree—Psychology, 
Bible Philosophy. Free catalog. 
Truth, 20 East Jackson, Chicago. 


CRIME DETECTION 


FREE BOOK CATALOG! SCIENTIFIC CRIMINAL 
INVESTIGATION; Fingerprints; Ballistics; Forgery; 
Criminal cases; Legal Medicine, Chemistry; ete. Bar- 


Large Bargain 
Courses wanted. Thomas Reede, Plymouth, 


Metaphysics, 
College of Universal 


gains: New-Used. Kessler Book Service, 708-D. 
Hillstreet Bldg., Los Angeles. 

DETECTIVES 
DETECTIVES—Make secret investigations. Work 


home—travel. Experience unnecessary. Detective Par- 
ticulars Free. Write GEO. W. WAGNER, 2640 
Broadway, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 

Complete details and bargain in catalog 
FREE. Send name. NELSON COMPANY, 236 
Manhattan Building, Chicago. 


FARMS FOR SALE—EASTERN STATES 


FARMS, Country Homes, Highway Business; nearly 
1500 bargains in big Free catalog of 16 states. Write 
today. STROUT REALTY, 255-TR Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


FERTILIZER 


HARDWOOD Ashes—Fertilizer. Circular explaining 
use. George Stevens, Peterborough, Ontario. 


FINANCIAL 


BCIAL—STOCK MARKET TRADERS: Copy- 
eiehted *‘Special Portfolio of VALUABLE INFORMA- 
giving unusual pointers HOW to MAKE 
MONEY in stocks and commodities, FREE. Write 
“CABUR’’. Box 2106-A, Atlanta, Georgia. 


FINANCIAL SERVICE 


SS esa 
WW and where to obtain capital fully explained, 
a particulars. Star Service, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 


FOOD 


Alaska Style. 


ALMON, 
SMOKED & Box 664, Seattle, 


Seafood Packing Co., 
Wash. 


FOR INVENTORS 


unpatented inyen- 
Invention Reporter, 


’ 


—D—Me;ritorious patented, 
tions. Booklet, references, free. 
9B-11236 So, Fairfield, Chicago. 


., FORMULAS 


Peat 

TALYSIS. Research. Newest guaranteed formulas. 
et catalog free. Nominal prices. GIBSON 
LABORATORY, Chemists, CJ-1142 Sunnyside, Chi- 


= 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY OF 31 LANGUAGES from the First 
Lesson. Learn the Effortless Natural way with Phono- 
graph Record Sets. All Makes Sold, Rented, Exchanged, 
Purchased. Write Today for Free Booklet WA. 

LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 E. 41st Street, N. Y¥. C. 


GHOST WRITERS 


DEAD FACTS—LIVE WORDS! Articles, Speeches, 

fiction, treatises, effectively written. Experienced. In- 

oe Cloud-Gorman Associates. 338 W. 89th, 
ew York. 


GOLD AND SILVER LOCATERS 


WANTED—Hear from Parties Interested Gold or 
Silver Ores, buried or hidden treasures. Bergman’s 
Instruments $5.00. Particulars Free. ‘Henry Berg- 
man, Box 70-W, Springfield, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 


PERMANENT AND SUMMER POSITIONS. Open 
for teachers and High School graduates. Pleasant 
beneficial work along school lines. $1200 first year. 
Bonus. Write for details EDUCATORS ASSN., 307 
Sth Ave., N.Y. C. 


HELP WANTED—MEN 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $15,000. Our 
system of searching out salaried positions (hiding your 
identity) serves to increase your salary in line with 
ability. Each client must finance moderate cost of his 
campaign. If you are worth $2,500 to $15,000 yearly; 
can prove it, write for details. EXECUTIVES PRO- 
ap tae SERVICE, 300 B. St., S. E., Washington, 


HOBBIES 


ATTENTION COLLECTORS! 
cates. List, Swappers, Dime. 
Service, Box 2166, Denver, Colo. 


HOME CRAFTSMAN 


LAWN Ornaments—easy to make. 20 full-size pat- 
terns, birds, animals, ete., 25¢; Dutch boy, Dutch girl, 
sprinkling girl, fox terrier, Scottie, bulldog, 15c each, 
any two 25c; Dutch windmill, 36 inches high 25¢. En- 
tire collection patterns, $1.00 postpaid. Wickman Co., 
746 Brooklyn, Dayton, Ohio. 


INSTRUCTION 


36 KNOCKOUT BLOWS without use of fists by inter- 
nationally famous Jiu Jitsu instructor. Send 25¢c. S. 
J. Jorgensen, WA-40 Maritime Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


LEARN Account Collecting. Good income; quick re- 


sults. Interesting folder free. National Collection 
Association, Newark, Ohio. 


INVENTIONS WANTED 


INVENTIONS Wanted Suitable National Distribu- 
tion, Albert G. Burns, Alameda, California. 


CASH For Invention Patented or Unpatented. Stamp 
appreciated. Mr. Ball, 9441-D Pleasant, Chicago. 


INVENTORS 


NVENTORS—Have you a sound, practical invention 
for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Char- 
tered Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 41, Wash- 
ington, D 

INVENTORS: ‘‘Making Inventions Pay,” our 32- 
page illustrated book, mailed upon receipt of 3e post- 
age. Crescent Tool Co., Dept. Z. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JEWELRY BOUGHT 


ANTIQUES, Diamonds, Gold, Pawn Tickets Bought. 
Revere, 783 Lexington (61st). REgent 4-5109. 


LANGUAGES 


LEARN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE... 
by the easy, practical Hossfeld Language Method for 
French, Spanish, German, Italian, Dutch, Japanese. 
Over a million sold. Send for Free circulars. THE 
PETER REILLY CO., DEPT. WZ, 13 N. 13th, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LISTS 


MILLIONAIRES NAMES—NAMES AND  AD- 
DRESSES OF SEVEN MILLIONAIRES SENT 
ANYWHERE FOR $1.00. A BRYAN, BOX 
MONOLITH, CALIFORINA, 


Exchange your dupli- ; 
(Mention Hobby). 


il 


. 


1 


Z whinabite “53 A ca 


* 


» on all subjects. 


LITERARY SERVICE 


FAMOUS BOOKS AND SERVICE FOR POETS: 
Supreme Versification Course, $2.50 Poetry Patterns, 
$1.00. Classical Versification, $1.00. Sonnet Varia- 
tions, 75c. Figurative Language, 50c. Calligraphs 
Anthology, 50c, Money With Poetry, $1.25. Poems 
Corrected, (Written to Order.) Artistic Penlettering. 
Publicity. Anton W. Romatka, 25 West 38rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


} MAGAZINES—BACK NUMBERS 
ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINE Specialists. Ex- 
tablished-1889. Abrahams—56 East 13th St., N.Y. 


BACK NUMBERS, Largest Stock on the Hastern Sea- 
board, Sharan’s, 41 West 17th St., N. Y. C. 


MAILING LISTS 


ATTENTION: Mail Order dealers. Mailing Lists 
compiled from original sources. Mailing/Addressing/ 
- Newspaper Clipping. Prompt service. Lee Advertising 
Service, 606 N. East Ave., Oak Park, Illinois. 

i, 7 

! MAIL SERVICE 

oe EEE EE 
PERSONAL and business mail received and_ for- 


warded $2.00 monthly. Dunn Mail System. Box 42, 
216 West 69th St.. New York, N. Y. 
MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 


M. M. earned $267.00, three 


KARN cash at home! 
Exceptional, but 


weeks raising mushrooms in cellar! 
' your cellar, shed perhaps suitable. Materials fur- 
- mished. Starting crop guaranteed. We buy all crops. 
- Book free. United, 3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 561, 


ie Chicago. 
be) ; MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


*MANUSCRIPTS MARKETED Expert Typing, ' Edit- 
ing, translating. No reading fee. SNELL LITER- 


BA ARY AGENCY, 57 West 10th St., New York. 


et 
' MANUSCRIPTS WANTED for immediate book pub- 
- lication, Interested in all types of material. Must be 
fifteen thousand words or more. Include return postage 
Department AL, House of Field, Inc. 19 West 44th 
cl Bens GRR GeO 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
Write for free booklet which explains 
in detail. MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 324 
Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


TYPING, Dictation, Correcting; Expert. College 
graduate. Grabson, 671 West 162nd St., Wadsworth 
; 7-2293. 
COLUMBUS MAGAZINE Solicits Manuscripts on 
‘Italy and things Italian. 126 Fifth Avenue. 


fs MARITIME BOOKS 


SPECIALISTS 
ATl Subjects—All Publishers. Catalogs 
CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, INC. 
So0 Ww. 23RD. ST. No. C. 


BOOKS About Ships. New and Old. Lists Sent. 
Robert Potts, 157 East 56th, N. Y. C. 


MECHANICAL 


MECHANICAL Information for inventors, experi- 
mentalists, model builders, students, mechanics, re- 
garding materials, shop practice, formulas, manufac- 
‘ uring methods, sources of supply, etc. Send 10c for 
_ /225 mechanical facts and our plan. J. C. Irwin, 315- 


8th _Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


a MEDICAL 


a (er hk desl 
ATHLETES’ FOOT—Your present case new or old 
completely eliminated, or no 


charge. for. remedy. 
_ Cox's Athlete's Moot Remedy, 2035 Academy, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. Price 50 cents. 


{ MEXICAN ATTORNEY 


- ee ee a eee 
MBEXICAN-AMERICAN Law Practice, William <A. 
Cocke, Atty. El Paso, Tex. 


j MISCELLANEOUS 


i 

SQUARE KNOTTERS! Make belts, handbags, etc. 
Quality cord samples with Catalog, FREE. Beginners 
book, catalog and samples, 10c. Special! Regular $1 
book with 50¢ beginner’s outfit, all for $1. P. C. Her- 


wig Co., Dept..WA, 121 Sands St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EXCELLENT PAYING OPPORTUNITY Helping Job. 


hunters secure positions available. Exclusive your 
territory, Mail work. Apply VOCATIONAL ADVIS- 
ORS, Box 1027, Tacoma, Washington, 


MISCELLANEOUS (Cont’d.) 


GASOLINE saving device. $1.00. Ford’ V8’S 1934- 
1940, Chevrolet 1935-1940. Walert Co., 3429 N. 10th 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“KEENEREDGED” Blades Shave smoother. Guar- 
anteed sample ‘‘Keeneredger’’ $1.00. Keeneredger, 


Oblong, Ill. 

TRAP fox or coyote: Bunch system gets the slyest fur- 
bearer. Results or no pay. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minn. 
Box 154. 

VENETIAN BLINDS, SUPPLIES, WHOLESALE, 
Cone 10c ‘“ROBERTA’’, Box 260, Gloversville, New 
york, 


NEW York City mail address; business, 
reforwarded; $2 monthly. Wiesen. 151-A West 40th. 
EAT YOUR WAY TO HEALTH! Free information. 
NOVEX, 1210W llth Ter., Birmingham, Ala. 

For Free literature and magazine, address Goat World. 
Vincennes, Indiana. F : 

FANCY Quilting to order. Write Kathryn Botner, 
Green Hall, Ky. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY WEEKLY! 
about 10,000 ‘‘How-to-do-it’’ for starting your own 
business; home, sparetime—local, mail order, agency 
supply and other plans. Write for “‘Profitable Proposi- 
tions’’ today! Wolverine Mail Order House, 3545 St. 
Clair Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 


BE A professional scrapbooker. 


Big fees. Unlimited 
No competition. 
Write to Scrapbookers Guild, 59 
Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
THE Streamliner—Mile increaser. 
Tremendous profits. Protected territory. 
Thermo Exo Works, Peoria, Il. 

127 WAYS To Make Money, in Home or Office, 
Business of your own. Full particulars free. Elite 
Co., 214-T Grand St., N. Y. \ 


MONEY MAKING PLANS 


THOUSANDS ARE MAKING MONEY BY MATL. 
No big investment needed. No rent to-pay. No can- 
vassing. Just send for our Twenty Moneymaking 
And get 63-page book on “‘Moneymaking Se- 
crets Exposed’’ All for $1 bill. Satisfaction or your 
Money back. Walt White, Advertising. 2405 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago. F 


MOTION PICTURES 


35MM Movies. Sound Silent Bargains. 
5119 South Saint Louis, Chicago. 


MOTION PICTURE FILMS 
SAVE! Bulk Film! Art Films! Bargains! Specials! 
PENN-CRAFT, 423-WA, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
8MM., 16MM. and 385MM. films, bargain lists 3c. 
Clifford Hoffman, 57 Broad, Albany, N. Y. ; 
MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


8-16MM Films “All Subjetts’’. -Sold—Rented—PEx- 
changed. Free catalog (with sample film 10c). *Gar- 
den Exchange, 317 West 50th. New York. 


NOVELTIES 


604 PAGE catalog. 7000 novelties, puzzles, trieks, 
hobby kits, knives, guns, jewelry, make-up supplies, 
optical goods, seeds, radios, camera supplies, etc. 3c, 
Johnson Smith, 524, Detroit. i 
pa a eke ke ee ee 
INCREASE your profits selling “Mexican Novelties! 
Tremendous. demand! Free particulars, Samples 10c 
stamps, Marquez-WA, Apartado 1176—Mexico City. 
——_——— ee 
22 LAWN ORNAMENT PATTERNS, full size, Q5c. 
25 Novelty Patterns 30c. Both sets 50e (coin). 
Strother, Box 383-WO, Belington, West Virginia. 
SUBMARINE 24” Kit to build $1.00. 

N. Broad, Philadelphia. % apa ame 


OFFICE SERVICE 


PROOFREADING, Indexing, Hditing. \ ae 
marketed. FRANCIS B. MORRISON, Norwood apes 


OLD MONEY 


Millions waiting. 
Guaranteed. 


Calderara. 


Dime, S. Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel 


profit to you. 
Worth, Texas. 
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: Service. Loysville, Penna. 


OLD—ODD COINS 
———————— 
$5.00 to $500.00 EACH paid for hundreds of Old or 
Odd esins. 
<6. Guar- 
years. 


RARE COINS of All Nations in All Metals. 
Sold. Free appraisals. A. Kosoff. 
New York. 


Bought- 
122 BE. 57 S8t., 


OLD BOOKS BOUGHT 


ee ———————————————————————E 
~WE PURCHASE FOR CASH LARGE OR Small 


Collections. Especially Wanted: Books, Pamphlets, 
Files of Newspapers, Magazines Relating to American 


History, Library Sets. First, Special, Illustrated 
Editions. Books on Art, Literature, Music, Opera 
Scores, Theatre, History, Travel, Sports, Nature. 


Philosophy, Science, Mathematics, Anthropology, Oc- 
cult, Religion, Early Science, Medical, Trade, Indus- 
try, Labor. Manuscripts. 


We Call Anywhere & Pay Cash. 
Books Removed at Our Expense. 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, INC. 
66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Phones; ALgonquin 4-7880. 7881. 


OUT OF PRINT RECORDS 


ORIGINALS and Repressings of Out of Print Vocal 
Operatic Reeords. Collectors Record Shop, 825—7th 
Ave., New York. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two 
free books, ““Patent Protection’’ and “‘When and How 
to Sell an Invention."’ Fully explain many interesting 
points to inventors and illustrate important mechani- 
cal principles. With books we also send “Evidence of 
Invention’ form. Prompt service, reasonable fees, forty- 
One years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. Address: 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 115-A, Victor Building, Washingtan, D. C. 


PATENT Your invention! Send today for my new 
free book containing facts necessary for the protection 
of your invention. A frank discussion on patents, 
patent searches and vital information written espe- 
cially for your benefit. Write me personally. Hugh 
E. McMorrow, Registered Patent Attorney, Dept. 100- 
A, Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS, Trade Marks. Preliminary advice, book 
and disclosure form free. Personal service. Irving 
L. MecCathran, 1065 International Building, Weshing- 
ton, D. C. Registered Patent Attorney. 

PATENTS. Booklet Free. Highest References, Best 
results. Reasonable fees. Watson E. Coleman, Victor 
Building, Washington, D. C 

PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. 72-page book and 
advice free. “L. F. Randolph, Dept. 45B, Washington, 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLLS Developed—25e Coin. Two 5x7 Double weight 
professional enlargements, 8 gloss prints. Club Photo 


Service, Box 52, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


GUARANTEED 8MM. 24-hour Reversal Processing. 
Double 8mm., 45c. Single, 25c. Univex lic. Eso-S, 
3945 Central, Kansas City, Missouri. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


40-70 SAVINGS! on .new and used cameras. 90 
eicscnt types and sizes. Guarantee! Trade-in. Ask 
for free booklet ‘““‘WA-I’’ Brenner Photo Co., 943 


Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C 


PRINTING 


a eae 
ETS, Brochures artistically printed. Prices 
S einmable. Underhill Press, Beebe, Arkansas. 


INTING! Print Anything Reasonable, Samples, 
aie Press, 4341 N. Meade, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 


ES. Type, supplies, list free. 
Model Press Co., York, Penna. 


Lists 3c. Turnbaugh 


Catalog ten 


yl 


cents. 
USED Presses, type supplies. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PRINTING SUPPLIES 


PRINTING Presses, Type équipment, Lists, 3c, Uan- 
dis, Bargains, Richland, Pa. 


PRINTING & STATIONERY 


—— eee 
25 CENTS BRINGS YOU 30 sheets of Hammermill 
bond paper and 30 envelopes, all printed with your 
name and addre§s. Menten, 9313B Glenwood Road, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

= - Se eS 
5tex8% Letterheads, 50 envelopes printed 50c, 
postpaid. Beasley. Box 742, Stapleton, N. Y. (Men- 
tion Publication) : 


PUBLISHERS 


A ee ee ee 
ART Magazine including directory art books—free. 
Send 10c postage. Art Headquarters, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 


Batterman. 7 E. 15 - 
Wed. 3-5532). 


LEGAL—Literary—Commercial. 
St. Al 4-2123. (Eves. 


RARE COINS 


Medals, 
Stacks, 


AMERICAN, Foreign Coins, 
bought and sold. Catalog 25ce. 
St... New York. 


paper Money ~ 
32 W. 46th. 


RAZOR BLADES 


“KEENEREDGER” produces 
Sample $1.00 Keeneredger, Oblong, 


REAL ESTATE 


Near White River, Unimproved, poultry 
$5. down. $5. monthly. Free list and 
Hubbard, 276 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


1155 smooth shaves. 
Til. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


CUSHION Mounted one, Two Lines, 25¢e, 3 lines 35c. 
Stamp Works, Hastings; Nebraska. 


SALESMEN 
ADVERTISING BOOK MATCHES—wWorld’s largest 


“Direct Selling’’ Book Match Factory offers sdranie 


high quality; quick deliveries, 
Good repeat profits. Free Kit, Instructions. 
Corp. of America, 3433 West 48th Pl, Dept. H-40, 
Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


IF YOU ARE AMBITIOUS you can make good money 
with a Rawleigh Route. We help you get started. No 
experience needed. Steady work for right man. Write 
Rawleigh’s, Box 402-WAL, Freeport, Ill. ‘ 


SHIP KITS f 


SHIP KITS 1000 fittings catalog 10ce. Airplanes, en- 
gines catalog 5c. Polk’s, 429 Seventh Ave., New York. 


SIGNS 


EMBOSSED Signs made to order. Name plates. 
Manufacturers displays, window signs, ete. Any color. 
Sample With your own copy 25c. Signograf, 739 Cole, 
San Francisco. 


SOILLESS GARDENING 


GARDENS WITHOUT SOIL! 
outdoors,” Roses blooming in 


with complete , 
start, Mailed postpaid to you for $1. Be first in your 
town to thrill from soilless growing. Order today. Get 


Started. CONTINENTAL INDUSTRIES, 3405 
Prairie, CHICAGO, TLL. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 
ING POEMS WANTED. Free examination. Send 
me to McNeil, Master of Music, -W. So. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


SONG WRITERS—POEMS, ETC, STAMPS (Cont’d ) 
an 
MUSIC: Composed’ to’ words. Rhyming pamphlet on “HOW To Make Money In.Stamps’’ 50c a copy. 
request... Phonograph recording of completed songs. Walters, Milburn Ave., Maplewood, N. J. 
Send poem for consideration. Keenan’s Studios, Dept. STAMP Dealers! Philatelic Printing. Samples. 


W. A. Box 2140, Bridgeport, Conn. Keelerprint, 3822 Ogden Avenue, Chicago. 


z FREE! 12 desirable airmails. Approvals. Barker, 
SPORTING GOODS 714 Market, San Francisco. ‘ 


PL UR Ne tate ee BME ER Se 
STAMPS. U. S. or yonee 35e—1000. Schiiffer- 


SWORDS, Rapiers, Daggers, Pistols. Catalog 10c. 


- Robert Abtls. 860-B Lexington’ Ave., New York. muller, Bellerose, N. 
STAMPS TYPING & MIMEOGRAPH 
TYPING, Mimeographing——Letter Service. Ruth Ek. 

UNITED. States, 25 different 5c. Approvals. Biue- Toffler, 132 Nassau. Beekman 3-6120- : 
grass Stamps, 801 Cooper, Lexington, Ky. 
WE BUY STAMPS, Free Appraisal, Generous Prices, TYPOGRAPHY, GRAPHIC ARTS 
Prompt Payment. Our reputation for fair dealing is 
world-wide. Before you sell, write for our valuable LAYOUT — BOOK MAKING — LITHOGRAPHY — 
free booklet of information. HARRIS & CO., 173 Design. Current—out of print. Bullen, 299 Madison 
Transit Building, Boston, Mass. Ave., Vanderbilt 6-3687. 


72 DIFFERENT U. S. 10c, approvals, Album Ser- 


vice, Route 57-17, Sioux City, Iowa. USED BOOK BARGAINS 


1853 TO 1899—Twelve scarce old stamps, 25 Czecho- 25% TO 60% OFF on Used Copies of Ourrent Best 
slovakia, 25 Denmark—10c. Gerhardt, San Saba, Sellers. Write for Catalogue MONARCH BOOK 
‘Texas. COMPANY, 13 West 44th Street, Dept. W. A., New 
$1.00—$5.00 POSTAGE. Due stamps 6c. Frank | York City. 


Strosky, Perth Amboy, New Jersey. USED CARS 
105-Scarce Afganistan, Alexandretta, Borneo, Burma, 
Manchukuy, etc. only 5c with approvals! Goodenough, BUY YOUR USED CAR BLINDFOLDED. Use your 
Ramsey, N. J. OWN WRITTEN GUARANTEE with DEALER! 
%-10c Bicent,, singles mint, complete $.82; 1-10c Saves GRIEF, TIME, MONEY, possibly your LIFE, 


"hae ieee single Leg epl. $.68; 
fos Recs ee fe Bi ved A ready to use with DEALER, Instructions, Tips, Pree 


- Consultation for one year. Educationally worth $5.00 
GOOD PRICES PAID to read. Only $1.00 Postpaid. Order direct from 
FOR COLLECTIONS Originator, Author, 12 years in preparation. I. 
Accumulations, Mixtures, etc. THOMAS BROWN, 621 Penn Ave., Wilkinsburg, 
SPOT CASH Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 
CONDOR STAMP CO., 84:Nassau St., N. Y¥. C. SS 
5 SETS 2 Premiums plus packet only 3e with ap- WANTED 

Pri Mailmart, Box 27, Grand Central, New | WANTED: False teeth, We pay high as $10 for full 
EEE SS Pe sets. Any condition. We buy crowns, bridges, jewelry,” 
PRICE-LIST sent upon request. Star Stamp Co., gold, silver. Goods returned if price is not satisfactory. 

Dept. S; 16 East 17th Street, New York City. | Western Metal Co., Bloomington, Illinois. 


. ACADEMIC 

SCHOOL OF TEN—Annapolis, West Point, Coast Guard Acad. Entrance 15 W. 91st St. SChu. 4-4 

ST. WALBURGA’S: ACADEMY—Sister of Holy Church, 630 Riverside. (Boarding-Day.) Girls. ED. 41368 
, ACADEMIC AND COMMERCIAL 

RHODES SCHOOL, 1071 6th Avenue at 41st Street. LO. 5-3504. Day—Rvening sessions. Co-educational. 


ACADEMIC, COMMERCIAL COLLEGE PREPARATORY (CO-ED) 
COLUMBIA & LEE SCHOOL. 147 West 42nd Street. Wisconsin 7-8280. Early Employment. 


G ACCOUNTANCY 


2 NEW YORK BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 13B W. 63rd Street, New York City. (Y. M. C. A.). SU. 7-4400, 


AIR CONDITIONING : 
TECHNICIANS INSTITUTE, 244 W. 14th Street. Day-Eve. Classes. Booklet ‘‘Z'’ FREE. WAtkKins 9-8290. 


ATR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 
HEMPHILL SCHOOLS, INC., 3147 Queens Blyd., L. I. City, N, ¥. Low Rates. N. Y. State Licensed, 


to othe Rated AVIATION a 


: AVIATION INSTITUTE of N.Y.—App. by U. 8. Goy't—24-13 Bridge Plaza, No. L. I. C., N. Y. State Licensed. 


ANIMATED CARTOONING 


ANIMATED CARTOONING TAUGHT. Mondell Institute. 230 West 41st Street, New you 


ART INSTRUCTION 


ARTIST Will Take Pupils, Painting, Sketching; Afternoons, Evenings; Small Groups. REgent 7-4535. 
BAKING—COOKING—CANDYMAKING ’ 


CULINARY SCHOOL OF NEW YORK. Days—Evenings. State licensed. Booklet W. 135 E. 58th St. 


BARBERS 
COLUMBIA Institute of Chiropractic, 261 W. 71st St. Co-educational—Day—Night classes. ENd. 2-3676. 


BEAUTY 
BANFORD BEAUTY SCHOOL, 755 7th Ave., corner 50th Street, N.Y.C. Clrele 7-1 
BANFORD BEAUTY SCHOOL—427 Flatbush Avenue Extension, Brooklyn ie mele fusing stare Tee meine 
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School Directory 


BEAUTY CULTURE 
WILFRED ACADEMY OF BEAUTY CULTURE, 1657 Broadway, New, York. Free Illustrated Booklet 
j WILFRED ACADEMY OF BEAUTY CULTURE, 1857 Broadway, New York. Free Illustrated Booklet a 
YORKVILLE BEAUTY SCHOOL. 173 E. 83 St., N. Y. C. VISIT OUR SCHOOL. BUtterfiela 8-772 
> BOARDING SCHOOL 
PETER PAN SCHOOL, 1226 Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn. Co-ed. 4 to 14 years. NAvarre 8-1516. 


BOYS SCHOOL 
Ss GRACE CHURCH DAY SCHOOL, 802 Broadway, (Cor. 10th St.). lst grade thru High School. AL. 4-2000. 
BUSINESS 
FRANKLIN SCHOOL, Times Building, 1475 Broadway. Day—Evening Classes. MEdallion 3-3849. 
BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
PROF. NORRIS F. ROACH—139 W. 125th St., N.Y.C. Complete Secretarial Course $5. monthly. UN, 4-3170. 
CB DRO P:R AC 11-6 : 
COLUMBIA Institute of Chiropractic, 261 W. 7ist St. Co-educational—Day—Night classes. ENd. 2-3676. 
COMMERCIAL SPANISH 
LATIN AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 11 West 42nd St. Commercial Spanish. LA, 4-2835. 
CORRECT SPEECH—PUBLIC SPEAKING 


WALSH. PUBLIC SPEAKING, 801 Steinway Hall. Write 1 University Place. GRamercy 17-2640. 
VOICE Defects Corrected—Speech—Publie Speaking. Individ. Child. H. Gordon (M.A.), 1 W .85. EN. 2-7694. 
A IRIDOR SCHOOL——_—————______§31-T Lexington Ave--———_—_____—_——_——__(Near 68rd Street). 


CORSET FITTING & DESIGNING 
GREENWOOD SCHOOL, 55 W. 42nd (Est. 1921). Short practical course. Live models. Splendid opportunities! 


a COURT REPORTING 
ec Residence and correspondence course. The FLUENCY SHORTHAND REPORTING COURSE, a complete pro- 
fessional course, conducted for 26 years by CLYDE MARSHALL, official reporter, New York Supreme Court 
and former national shorthand champion. Several hundred graduates in important reporting field throughout 
PD the country. The demand for its graduates has always exceeded the supply CLYDE MARSHALL, director, 
f P. O. Box 153, Brooklyn, New York. 
7 DANCING 


MISS DALE’S SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DANCING, 745 7th Ave., 49th Street., N.Y.C. Guaranteed course $5. | 


es 


a 


’ DIESELS 
d HEMPHIIA, SCHOOLS, INC., 3146 Queens Blyd., L. L City, N. Y. Low Rates. N. Y. State Licensed. 
~ ; DIETETICS 
| NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF DIETETICS, 660 Madison Ave. Co-Ed. Day—Eyening. REgent 4-2207. 
be : 1 year Intensive Course. High Placement record. Free Placement service, Send for free Catalog. 
DRAFTING 
} NEW YORK DRAFTING INSTITUTE—Advanced Technical Course. 1860 Broadway, N. Y¥. C. Circle 5-8138. 
4 ELECTRICAL 
; NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOOL. Day and Evening. 39 West 17th Street, New York. Apply. 
= ; ELECTROLYSIS 
q KREE INSTITUTE OF ELECTROLYSIS, INC. 9 E. 41st St. — Day — Eve. Murray Hill 2-7494, 
a ‘ EVENING HIGH SCHOOL ; 
; f XN vi ‘i 10- i i ited. 
N EVENING HIGH SCHOOL, 189 E. 76th St., N. Y. Co-Educational. Fully <Accred: 
, oe AS EVENING HIGH SCHOOL, 13B W. 63rd Street, New York City. Co-Ed. SU. 717-4400. 
3 FASHION MODELING 
“a HOLLYWOOD, “‘America’s Recognized Model School,’’ 105 W. 40th St., N.Y. CH. 4-4447. Placement serv. guar. 
‘ : FINGER PRINTING ‘ 
WN. ¥. C. School of Finger & Foot Prints. Mary Hamilton, Dir. 24 E. 8th St., N. Y. Gram. 7-1268. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE STENOGRAPHY 
LANGUAGE SERVICE CENTER, Lewis Bertrand, Director. 18 E. 4ist St., N. Y. City. LE, 2-8838. 
KINDERGARTEN 


YW E FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 114 Seaman Aye. Manhattan. Ages 3 to 6 years. LOrraine 7-3527. 
eee. & GRETEL SCHOOL—Nursery—Kindergarten—Primary. 370 Central Park W., N. Y. ACad, 2-0090. 


LANGUAGES 


OOL OF LANGUAGES—630 5th Aye. (at 50th St.) N. Y. C.; 60 Court St., Brooklyn. 

DER OEK’S SCHOOL, 147 E. 86th Street (corner Lexington Ave.) N. Y. All languages. Native teachers. 
LANGUAGE SERVICE CENTER, Lewis Bertrand, Director. 18 E. 4ist St., N. Y. City. LE. 2-8838. 
’ TINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE (27 languages). Learn a language at home. 52 Radio City, New York City. 


LETTERING 
REPUBLIC SCHOOL, 60 West 18th Street, N.Y.C. Showcard Writing. CHelsea 3-8830. Free Booklet. 
‘sa MASSAGE AND PHYSIOTHERAPY 
SWEDISH-AMERICAN School—Massage, Physical Therapy, X-ray. 660 Madison Ave., N.Y. RE, 4-6483. Catalog. 
: ; MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
NN, ¥. SCHOOL MECHANICAL DENTISTRY (oldest school); 125-T West 31 St., N. ¥. C. 
; : 57A f 
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MILLINERY 
i= PEERLESS STUDIO—Individual Instruction, Day-Eve. Courses. (Est. 1918.) 156-160 W. 34 St. ANS UY. Se: 
: PHOTOGRAPHY . 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 10'W. 33rd St., N.Y. Start any time. Day—Eve. CH. 4-2715. 
‘PRE-KINDERGARTEN THRU JUNIOR HIGH 
CEAREMONT SCHOOL, 840 West End Avenue. N. Y. All Day Activities. ACademy 4-1262. 
so PREPARATORY ' 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON—Co-ed-—3 to 14 Yrs. Girls—3 to 18 yrs. 304-306 W. 88th., N. Y. SChu. 4-3232. 
PREPARATORY CO-ED 
DRAKE SCHOOL, corner Concourse & 200th St. (Bedford Park Blvd.) N. Y. Day and Eves. FOrd. 5-4444, 
\ PROFESSIONAL : ; 
PACE INSTITUTE, Cultural—Occupational—Day and Evening Courses. 225 Broadway. N. Y. BA. 7-8200. 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
NEW YORK BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 13B W. 63rd Street, New York City. (Y. M. C.). SU. 7-4400. 


‘ REFRIGERATION 
_ TECHNICIANS INSTITUTE, 244 W. 14th St., N.Y. Day-Eve. Classes. Booklet ‘‘Z’’ FREE. WaAtkins 9-8220. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


All Private Day, Boarding and Commercial Schools, Colleges, ete. oe Information free. 
SCHOOL & COLLEGE ADVISORY CENTER, 522 “bib Ave’ « NNT, Murray Hill 2-8840. 


SCHOOLS FOR LIP Ekin ae 
pp uitciite School of Lip Reading, 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. Private, Classes; Adults-children, Day-Eves. MU 2-6423. 
SECRETARIAL 
Y. MC. A. SCHOOLS, 13B W. 68rd St., N. Y. C. CO-ED. Eve. Stenography and typing. - SUs. 7-4400. 
BASTMAN SCHOOL. FE. C. Gaines, Pres. Now at 441 Lexington Ave., New York, MUrray Hill 4-3527. 
INTERBORO. INSTITUTE, 152 W. 42nd St.—College Grade.————————WIseonsin 17-3835. 
DRAKE SCHOOL, corner 18st Street and St. Nicholas Avenue. Days—Evenings. WaAverly  3-2000 
DRAKE SCHOOL, corner Fordham Road and Concourse, N.Y.C. (Wagner Bldg.) Day—Eve. RAymond 9-3500 
BOWERS, 228 West 42nd Street, N.Y. Dictation. $1 week (daily). Reporting. Beginners. Review. Typing. 
SHORTHAND REPORTERS 

_ 200-300 WORDS- PER-MINUTE Speed Textbooks by Frank Lusk (author and shorthand inventor. ) Also 

instructioA courses. LUSK SHORTHAND REPORTERS, Times Building, New York. 
Ms a saine SPANISH AND SPANISH STENOGRAPHY 

aN, SCHOOL, E. C. Gaines, Pres, Now at 441 Lexington Ave., New York. MUrray Hill 4-3527. 


: SPEECH 
_ LANGUAGE SERVICE CENTER, Lewis Bertrand, Director. 18 E.-41st St., N. ¥. City. LE. 2-8838. 


SPEECH & CULTURED ENGLISH 
E ‘CoRRECT PRONUNCIATION. Foreign Accent. Private Expert. Brand. 225 W. 14 St., N. Y¥., CHe. 3-5402. 


STENOGRAPHY IN ALL LANGUAGES 


ml TECHNICAL AND TRADE 

: “NEW YORK TECH, 108 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Corner poh Street. AL. 4-8190. WELDING (Are & Gas)—Draft 

i Air Conditioning. Refrigeration. Heating. Electricity. Auto-Aero Mechanics. % RADIO. 
NEW YORK Y. M. C. A. SCHOOLS, 13B Wet 63rd Street, New York City. SUsquehanna 7-4400. 
er Mechanics—Radio Servicing—Operating—Radio Code—Refrigeration—Motion Picture Operating. 
; ‘! TRADE 

* MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL (typesetting). 244 W. 23rd., N. Y. Free Booklet “D.’’ CHelsea 3-5170. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 
ACADEMY OF ‘ADVANCED TRAFFIC, 299 Broadway, N. Y. Thorough, practical t 
NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY TRAFFIC SCHOOL, 245 Broadway, N.-Y. Fea hte peng a 
t TUTORING 

DRAFTING Blueprint Reading, Mathematics, 

INSTITUTE, 23) West fist New wenn ies, Sciences, Preparation Engineering Colleges. ,MONDELL 

TUTORING—PRIVATE INSTRUCTION ’ 

HEIDEMANN-BRYANS, 76 West 85th Street, N. Y. College Prepdration—Indiyidual. End. 2-6012, 


‘ WATCHMAKING 
STANDARD WATCHMAKERS INSTITUTE, 111 W. 111th St., N. ¥. MO. 2-3919. Day—Rye. 


WELDING ; 
HALLER WELDING SCHOOL—524 Bergen St. (Nr, Flatb A 
HEMPHILL SCHOOLS, INC., 3148 Queens Blyd., ve I. City Ne. Tee ete no¥ stoke ibe 


SMITH WELDING SCHOOL. Day & Eve. Blectric & Gas, 250 W. 54 St, N.Y. COluencrae cine 


i 
Vg 
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INTERBORO INSTITUTE. 152 West 42nd St., N. ¥. GC. Founded 1888. Wisconsin 7-3885 


Booklet W. . 


WINDOW DISPLAY La 
DISPLAY INSTITUTE. Day—Evening Classes. Request Booklet 40, 119 W, 57th St., N,.¥. Co. 5-5519,; 1 
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HIGHER Marks 


on Examinations 


Use Smith's 
Regents Review Books 


These popular Question Books and An- 
swer Books provide a quick, thorough re- 
view to prepare for Pre-High School and 
High School Examinations and Tests, also 
for Civil Service, College Entrance, etc. 
Also helpful to correspondence students. 


Smith’s Regents Review Books have been 
used for over 40 years in public, private and 
parochial schools throughout U. S., Canada. 


The Question Books are compiled from 
the New York State Regents Examinations 
of several recent years ; topically arranged, 


Question 


The new ; 
Books” have been particu- 


continually revised, right 
up to date. Recent papers 
reproduced complete, in- 
cluding January, 1940. 


‘The Answer Books con- 
tain correct answers, fully 
illustrated. 


“Outline 


larly helpful and most interesting to all 


history students. 


“Physics Made Easy” is the 
revolutionary new graphic 
method of learning the prin- 


Physics 
Made Easy 


ciples of matter, energy, mechanics. 


LIST OF SUBJECTS 


ELEMENTARY 
Arithmetic 
Elementary English 
Geography 
U. S. History 
Spelling 

Silent Reading 

~ HIGH SCHOOL 


Algebra 
Intermediate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 
Geome 

Solid Geometry * 
Trigonometry 
Mathematics 3rd Year 
Physics 


Chemist 


ry. 
Physical Geograph 
General Science (20c) 
General Biology (20c) 


HIGH SCHOOL (cont.) 
English 3 Years 


ry 

American History C 
Spanish 2 Years 
French 2 Years 
French 3 Years r. 
Latin 2 Years 
Latin 3 Years 
Business Arithmetic 
Business Law 
Outline Books 

World History A 

American History C 


Paper Cover Ed. 65c 


Question Books, Any Subject, 40c 
(Answer Books and Outline Books same price, 
except Higher Math Solutions which are 60c) 


eee es es eee ee CUT OUT AND MAILS cee meee come oe 
TO ADDRESS BELOW 


Send me postpaid the Smith’s Review Books | 
marked above and Answer Books written in | 


margin below. 


Enclosed is $........-++0++ | 


DERM er racien/s eb sineciciecieleschaaeeces | 


oO Free to Teachers—complete Smith Catalog l 
and Special Discounts for Class Orders. 1 


. = W. Hazleton Smith “tutce ny” 
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How Do You 
KNOW - 


you can’t write? 


Have you ever tried? 


Have you ever attempted even the least 
bit of training, under competent guid- 
ance? 


It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for 
some time. That is why so many authors 
and writers spring up out of the news- 
paper business. The day-to-day necessity 
of writing—of gathering material about 
which to write—develops their talent, 
their insight, their background and their 
confidence as nothing else could. 


Learn to write by writing 


Newspaper Institute training is based on 
the New York Copy-Desk Method. It 
starts and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week 
you receive actual assignments, just as if _ 
you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. Your writing is individually 
corrected and constructively criticized. A 
group of men, whose combined news- 
paper experience totals more than 200 
years, are responsible for this instruc- 
tion. Under such sympathetic guidance, 
you will find that (instead of vainly try- 
ing to copy someone else’s writing tricks) 
you are rapidly developing your own dis- 
tinctive, self-flavored style—undergoing 
an experience that has a thrill to it and 
which at the same time develops in you 
the power to make your feelings articu- 
late. 


A chance to test yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Apti- 
tude Test. This tells you whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities neces- 
sary to successful writing—acute observa- 
tion, dramatic instinct, creative imagina- 
tion, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. 
The coupon will bring it, without obliga- 
tion. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


‘ 


eee 
| 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


| Send me, without cost or dbligation, your 
| free Writing Aptitude Test and further in- 
| formation on writing for profit as promised 
| in World Almanac, 1940. 
| 
i 
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Address seit i: epeeneet stereo helene exten 


‘All correspondence confidential. No salesman will 
Gi on you. 40690 | 
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Became 
a Hotel 


Hostess 
BY Ltt bret 


Hotel Hostess Secures 
Position, Though Without 
Previous Hotel Experience. 


How | 


aye eer eD with my work and low pay, I 
welcomed the opportunity to prepare for 
the hotel field, at home in leisure time, through 
Léwis Training. Shortly after graduating, I se- 
cured a position as Hotel Hostess, increasing my 
salary about $75. To anyone wanting to get out 
of the rut into real success, I say enroll in Lewis 
Schools.”’ 


Mrs. Lottie Palmer is typical of the many 
Lewis-trained men and women who have won 
success in the fascinating hotel, club, restaurant 
and institutional field, through 
home study training. Hundreds of graduates 
making good as managers, assistant managers, 


‘stewards, housekeepers, hostesses and 55 other 


different types of well-paid positions. Lewis 
National Placement Service FREE of extra cost. 
Write your name and address in margin and mail 
this ad TODAY for FREE book, which tells how 


ito qualify for a well-paid position. 


leisure-time, - 


How I Stepped 
intoa BIG-PAY 


Hotel Job 


BY CP Neerne 


Coal Car Operator, With- 
out Hotel Experience, Be- 
comes Steward, Substan- 
tially Increasing Salary. 


tt ahaha completing the Lewis Course, I gave 
up operating a coal car in a power plant and 
accepted a position, through Lewis Placement 
Service, as Assistant Manager of a famous Vir- 
ginia Country Club. Later I was Steward at a 
well-known resort hotel, a Washington hotel, 
then another resort hotel. Each time I changed, 
my salary increased. Now Steward of this 350- 
room hotel; have had three salary raises in 
eleven months. All due to Lewis Leisure-time, 
Home Study Training.” 


Lewis Training has qualified many men and 
women like Champ P. Hearne for well-paid posi- 
tions in hotel and institutional field. Registra- 
tion FREE of extra cost in Lewis National 
Placement Service. You have equal opportuni- 
ties to those of Champ Hearne. Make the same 
decision today he made not so long ago. Write 
your name and address in margin and mail this 
ad TODAY for Free Book, which gives full 
details. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Room WA-7414 


Washington, D. C. 


The First and Only School of Its Kind—Now in Its 24th Year 


Se 
_ ENGINEERING 


DEGREE IN 2 YEARS 


Aeronautical (27 months), Chemical, 
Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, and Radio 
Engineering courses leading to the B.S. 
Degree, Approved by Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, participation in Civilian Pilot 
Training Program. Thorough, intense, 
; eae program eliminating non-essen- 
jals. Year around sessions. Strong fac- 
ulty; adequate equipment, including new 
modern wind tunnel; small classes; per- 
sonal- attention; graduates. successful. 
Tech men won Chrysler Institute ap- 
pointments in 1937, 19388 and 1939. At- 
tend school in technical and industrial 
center; many opportunities for self-help. 
Low tuition; no added charge for regular 
rep courses. Terms open March 1, June 
, Sept. 1, Dec. 1. Catalog and repre- 
sentative list of employed graduates. 


INDIANA TECHNICAL 


COLLEGE 


940 East Washington Blvd. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Established 
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New Yor 
Electrical 
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make money 


3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 4361 Chicago, Illinois 


EVERY Radio 

Mechanic— 

: Service Man & 

Student Needs 

Bettman in 
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Just Out! Presents whole Subject of Modern. Radio 
—covering the Basic Principles—Construction & 
Operation—Service—Repairs—Troubles— All 
Easily Understood Over 750 Pgs. 400 Illustrations 
Parts & Diagrams—LATE TELEVISION DATA— 
Valuable for Reference & Home Study. To get this 
information for yourself send postal card Today for 
FREE RADIO FOLDER, Complete book $4 post- 
paid only $1 monthly. Money back if not satisfied. 


AUDEL, Publishers; 49 W. 23rd St., N.Y. 
Please send me FREE RADIO FOLDER “W.A.” 
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PRACTICAL COLLEGE TRAINING 
For the Position You Want 


pg College degrees in all branches of Commercial Education can be procured 
under the Rider Plan of intensive specialization for modern business. 


Placement Service for All 


Rider courses prepare the student for immediate employment. The 
Rider Free Placement Bureau makes available attractive positions at. good 
salaries and promising prospects for steady advancement. 
Thousands of Rider graduates now occupy important executive posts in 
business, industry and finance. 
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STUDY AT HOME for Per- 
sonal Success and Larger 
Earnings. 29 years of suc- 
cessful student guidance as- 
sures expert instruction. 
LL.B. Degree awarded. All 
text material furnished. Easy 
payment plan. Send for FREE 
BOOK—“Law and Executive Guid- 
ance,”? at ONCE. 


AERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
1 W-40.620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Successful Hotel executives accept- FREE 

ing reliable men and women .be- 

tween 21 and 55 to train for well- CATALOG 
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HOTEL EXTENSION DIVISION: 
203 North Wabash, Chicago, III. 
12 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Doctor of Peyenogs (Ps.D.), Divini y 
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blished 1874. Seattle, Washington, U. S. A. 

e’s Institute, Warren St., Valparaiso, Indiana 
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Speaking 


eK, * Pp! \\\ 
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: hstage fright.” gain self-confidence and in- Cc G \\ cludes everything about Radio 
” crease their earning power, through ability 0 nS \\ servicing, amplifiers, tele- — 
“to-sway others by effective speech. Aeration \) vision, and’ transmitters. 
Write for free booklet, How to Work -. Y Money-back guarantee. Special 
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Books of fun for any party. 
indoor or outdoor sport, or hobby. 
and stories for speakers and writers. 


Books on your favorite 
Books of jokes 
Priced as low 


as 50 cents. Your satisfaction guaranteed or money 


back. Check over this list now. 


coupon below today! 
What Do You Know? 

By Sabina Hart Connolly. Fas- 
cinating Quiz Book of 5,000 
Questions and -Answers...... $2 
Modern Table Tennis. 
Expert J. Carrington tells new 


ways to improve your game...$1 - 


The Mary Dawson Game 
Book. Games and Entertain- 
ments for all occasions..... $2 
Money - Making Entertain- 
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Encyclopedia of Comedy. 
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of jokes and funny stories, $2.50 
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- Each book illustrated with 32 
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Athletics. Ed. by Bevil Rudd. 
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By F. N. 8S. Creek. 
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Golf. By Henry. Longhurst. 
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By Mary Dawson........ $1.25 
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pionship. Official Account 
Dr. Alekhine and Dr. Buwe. .$2 


22. Modern Chess 
Openings. By Grif- 
fith and White. . .$2.50 

23. The Beginner's 
Book of Chess. By 
Frank Hollings... .75¢ 

24. Chess Mastery by 
Question and An- 
swer. By Fred Rein- 
feld, new 
way to expert 
strategy $2 

25. The Middle Game 

in Chess. By 4, 7, 
Znosko-Borovsky ...$3 
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The Austrian Bidding Sys- 
tem. By Dr. Paul Stern. .$1.35 


How to 
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A MAN cannot conceal ability. And 
the man who is determined to go 
some place and is doing something 
about it cannot conceal that either. 
His associates feel it and his superi- 
ors recognize it. The man who looks 


vi 


ahead knows the importance of train- 


ing. and other men who have looked 
ahead and gone some place know 
that I.C.S. offers the right kind of 
training. 
coupon now! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 4399-E, SCRANTON, 


PENNA. 


¥ Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, ‘“‘Who Wins and * 
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EARN MORE MONEY! 


* . . When opportuni- 
ty knocks you have to 
be ready. A Royal 
Portable helped me 
make a correspondence 
course pay real divi- 
dends’.. .. 7 


Maybe you've never used 
a typewriter—never 


thought of owning one. o+-_ 


Then it’s high time you 
tried a New Royal Port- 
able. You owe it to your- 
self, your future, to see 
with your own eyes the 
fine typing, the beautiful 
letters you—yes, YOU— 
can turn out. 


* * * 


\ 


} 


GET AHEAD FASTER 


pee eAL “Royal Port- 
able helps make a stu- 
dent and his work 
stand out. Besides 
what better time to 
perfect a money-earn- 
ing accomplishment 
like typing!”’ 


SEND NO MONEY! spend 
no money! Try a New Royal 
Portable right in your own 
home—FREE! See how it 
thrills the children—helps stu- 
dents, grammar, high school or 


college—makes their writing 
faster, easier, more interesting. 
See how quickly everyone in 
the family takes to it—starts 
setting down ideas, letters, re- 
ports. Know without risking a 
penny exactly what a Royal can 
mean to YOU—now—and in 
the days and years to come. Get 
the FACTS—they cost you 
nothing—then decide! 


= ee 


MAKE WRITING FUN! 


. .. I never realized 
until I tried a Royal 
how simple typing 
was. Actually, since 
we traded in our old 
typewriter on a new 
Royal Portable, being 
secretary to my entire 
family is fun.’’ 


“ce 


WIL JINOH 3344 NO 


ANYONE CAN USE IT... ANYONE 
CAN TURN OUT BEAUTIFUL WORK 


AND HERE’S WHY! Only Royal gives 
you MAGIC Margin—it sets the margin 
automatically 3 times faster; Locked 
Segment Shift Freedom, ‘Touch Control”, 
Touch-set Tabulator, Time-Saver Top 
and office typewriter features. Standard, 
full-sized Keyboard and all controls. 
Tested, proved, guaranteed. Made by 
Royal, world’s largest company devoted : 
exclusively to the manufacture of type- : Sh e a NO 

writers. ; Re 4 r OBLIGATION 
*Trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
Dept. D-208, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Tell me how I can get a genuine New Royal Portable on FREE 
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3-Way Protection Is THE ANSWER 


CONFIDENCE and PEACE OF MIND reward the pru- 
dent man who carries good disability insurance. If he 
is ill or injured, freedom from money worry hastens his 
recovery, and he returns to his work without handicap 
of debts to be paid or bills past due. 


Accident and Health Insurance with 
Modern Hospitalization—AT COST. 


THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 
Mutual Accident Association of America 
H. E. TREVVETT, Sec’y UTICA, N. Y. 

=ee ee eee === NO AGENT WILL CALL === == eee 2 eee 


Send full information H. E. Trevverr, Secretary 
and a blank for apply- 70 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 
ing for sound, low-cost 
accident and health 
insurance and accident 
and health hospitaliza- 
tion. No obligation, of 
course. SH 
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SECRETARIES - 
STENOGRAPHERS 
TYPISTS == 


WINS THE BETTER JOBS! — 
ie Machine-typed shorthand is the modern way in ii 
conventions, office, courtroom and conference "5 


> 
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a _# salaries, winning promotions, pre- Stenotypist-secretaries head for” eX- 
- paring for further advancement with ecutive jobs on an inside track, because 
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:) a minute. Easy to learn, to write, time, at low cost, on easy terms. Get ft 
sad. Types plain capital letters. details in our newest book: “Advantages 
irate and unforgettable. No ‘‘cold’”’ to You in Stenotypy,” describing the a fam 
notes. ceptional opportunities for ambiti ious ‘s 
nall, lightweight machine goes with men and women in this growing field. _ 
nywhere, is- instantly ready for Join the thousands who are reall 
efficient, streamlined speed, accu- ing places! Send the coupon NO 


S. Michigan Ave. Dept. 4316-ST 


; like to know about your Stenotype training and to have a free copy of J 
t, ‘‘Advantages to You in Stenotypy.” 
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HOW TO USE WoRDS 


| to get the things you want out of life! — 


f ORDS—in en- 1 S ¢ a V re ised 
W cultured language n I 5 
Py . 2 ie és se ag s ds le ngs yn words, < nd how they a 
help jor Seo. pl eee = ne ! te ee to influence an audience a fr iend, a 
n ~3 a Ss te! ords customer Be come 4 ! st of ords 

can Ww 7 x - . S . 2ecome a Mas ter 

in you fr iends—the con fidence of i lere, at your fingertips is a i dee 
: @ $ US, LS € 


others—success power ! 

s SS, power ! : t 

Every business anTac education—in speaking and writing 

earth naar man, salesman, student, kind of English that ‘brings fhe tee 
7 voman knows that success things of life to your doorstep ! 


AT LAST! Here is the BIG, 4-Volume WORD-KIT— 


1. pecans 2. Book of Synonyms 3. Quotations 4. Roget’s Thesaurus 
or Every Home, Every Office, Every Student's Desk! 


COMPLETE REFERENCE LIBRARY 
of English Words, Phrases, Quotations 


a 


Includes: 


WEBSTER’S Home, 
School and Office 
DICTIONARY 
ages, self-pro- 
ere ing. Pia rze section 
of supplementary informe 
tion: proper names, = - 
of weights, measures, 9 
S. Census, etc. 


ARY ; 
HANDY DICTION 
NYMS 
ENGLISH SYNO $ 
Bs tetealty arranged, All Four re Only a 
t use. Als . . 
‘ Wr tations, Brief Ouute. FOUR handsome, uniformly-bound : 
of English Gramm books. One thousand, eight hundred pages. 
Words to make your language correct. 


E— HANDBOOK 
lew QUOTATIONS 


olor your 
ris os a 
tosified for easy refe 


Synonyms to make it colorful. Phrases and quotations to make 

it forceful. Definitions to make it accurate. YOURS for only 

$2.98—for all four books! Examine the set NOW, without 
depositing a penny! 


E D Send coupon, without money. This 
4-Volume Reference Library will be 


ence- 
ROGET'S THESAU RUS _ sent at once. If you decide it is an 
cqaet-word’” authori: N indispensable guide to mastering En- 
The words. phrases, S90. glish, send only $2.98, plus postage. 
ty antonyms,  Pridg- Otherwise, return set in 5 days 


Mail coupon NOW! David McKay 
Rush Coupon! | (0) Dept. WA 5-40, Philadelphia, Pa. 


; mplete, 
ings: ave FOO pages- 


; MAIL COUPON TO: David McKay Co., Dept. WA 5-40, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
ry _Send the 4-volume Complete Reference Library of English Words and Phrases, 1881 pages, # 
§ uniformly-bound. I will either send you only $2.98, plus few cents postage, within 5 days, or I 
gy oreturn books to you and pay nothing. 1 
i | 
MERE ca Teoria specter shee ate eee ae Vice ovo oig Oa rivets tale) daielane sa do d's Pardee pie'k de wale ane Cee ee a 
i : | 
| 

: ER EEN eNO es eI Us he A pete need eagle. A ee rt 
i oe ci send $2.98 WITH this coupon, we pay postage—you save. Same 5-day refund guarantee i 
; : i 
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Oceurrences During Printing 


Count Henri Baillet-Latour, president of the 
International Olympic Committee, announced 
(Dec. 2, 1939) that the 1940 Olympic games, sched- 
uled for Helsingfors (Helsinki), Finland, had 
been cancelled. An offer to stage the games in the 
United States was rejected, Count Baillet-Latour 
said, because it was impossible for European ath- 
letes to cross the Atlantic Ocean. 


The New York Giants announced (Nov. 14, 1939) 
that night baseball would be played at the Polo 
Grounds in 1940. 


Arelio Mosquera Narvaez, President of Ecuador, 
died Nov. 17. Dr. Carlos del Rio, President of the 
Congress, succeeded Dr. Mosquera as Provisional 
President until elections could be held. 


Francis J. Sinnott, postmaster in Brooklyn since 
1933, was appointed Kings County Clerk by the 
Appellate Division (Dec. 6, 1939) succeeding the 
late John N. Harman. ‘ 


The following persons whose names appear in the 
Almanac died during publication: 


"Fay Templeton, favorite of the musical comedy 
hee ss the turn of the century, 74, San Francisco 
ct. 3). 


Alice Brady, star of the stage and screen, 47, New 
York City (Oct. 28). 


Clyde Gillingwater, stage and screen actor, 69, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. (Nov. 1). 


John N. Harman, 65, County Clerk of Kin 
County, Brooklyn, N. Y., Guy 6). r ae 


J. Butler Wright, United States 
Cuba, 62, Havana (Dec. 4). wean 


Bernard Mogilesky, New York Ci 
(Dec. 6). City magistrate, 


Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., 56, S P 
(Dec. 12). anta Monica, Calif. 


Carl Mapes, Representative in Congress fro 
Michigan, New Orleans (Dec. 12). = ee 
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Ranking Football Teams in 1938-1939 


Williamson System 


=|  TIo28°”: IDG |””)”6})2~«‘dd4dO@O”6.”SOC DY ao — ee 
1938 Pts. 1938 Pts. 1939 Pts. 
1. |Texas Christian 808 Texas Christian 98.2) Tex, 

2 |Tennessee. 706 Tennessee........ 4 Tulane. 5 Bae! Ke. on7 
3 uke..... 1679 Oklahoma........ 96.5)Cornell Lilt 974 
4 |Oklahoma. 524 DUKOAccks heey 8!Clemson.... | 95.5 
5 |NotreDame......|490 Notre Dame.....,| 95.6|Duke...........: 95.3 
6 |Carnegie Tech. . : .|412 318.3)|Carnegie Tech... ‘| 95.0|/Tennessee........| 95.2 

Z So. California ..... 406 289.8]|Holy Gross ..| 94.9|Missouri.. 22.211: 95. 
8 |Pittsburgh. ..<.-.. 290 Alabama... 94.5|Nebraska........ 1} 94.3 
ae ne PACIORS 6's) che “ey 220.8}|So. California 93.1j)Iowa...... 0... 94.1 
mnesota........ 130 ||Pittsburgh........ 928180. California...) _| 93:9 


Green Bay Packers Win Pro Title; Late Football Scores 


The Green Bay Packers won the profession: 


football title for 1939 by defeating the New York | 220 the losing team $15,487.37. 


Giants (Dec. 10, 1939) in Milwaukee, Wis., by a 
score of 27 to 0. A crowd of 32,279 saw the game 


Each member of 
the Packers received $703.97 and each member of 


the Giants $455.57. Owners of the Giants and the 


which drew a gross gate of $83,510.35 and a net of | Packers received $6,453.07 each and the League the 


$75,918.50. 


The winning team received $23,231.06 | same amount. 


Errata 


Page 578—Dr. Paul M: Herbert is Acting Presi- 
dent of Louisiana State University. James M. 
Smith, former president, is serving a prison sen- 
tence for fraud. 


Page 306—North Dakota requires a Wassermann 
test for both applicants for a marriage license. 
Page 306—Pennsylvania requires after May 10, 


Page 628—Peter Minuit arrived in New York | 1940, a Wassermann or similar standard blood test 


City May 4, 1626, not 1620. 


‘ for both applicants for a marriage license. 
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. FOREIGN AFFAIRS IN 1939 
The War in Europe 


‘The war in Europe began Friday, Sept. 1, 1939, 
with Germany launching an attack against Poland 
without a formal declaration following a proclama- 
tion by Chancellor Hitler to the German Army in 
which he accused the Poles of having refused all 
offers of peace, of persecuting Germans in Poland 
and of having violated the frontier. ‘‘No other 
Means is left for me than to meet force with 
force,’’ he told the German soldiers as he sum- 
Moned them to fight. 

Speaking before the Reichstag, Hitler denounced 
the treaty of Versailles and again turned his at- 
tack against Poland, accusing that country of an- 
Swering proposals for mediation by mobilization. 
Germany was completely mobilized at the time. 

An hour after Hitler’s proclamation to his army, 
Polish cities had been bombed from the air by 
German planes. Poland immediately called on her 
allies, Great Britain and France, for help as guar- 
anteed by treaties with these nations. Great 
Britain was tense with the task of evacuating Lon- 
don and’ war preparations as the call for help 
came. Commons was called to meet and heard 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain denounce 
Hitler, the Nazi government and the Nazi methods 
of diplomacy. Hitler, Chamberlain charged, had 
not hesitated to plunge the world into war to serve 
“his own senseless ambitions.”” The Prime Min- 
ister asserted that there would be no peace in 
Europe while the Nazis followed their technique of 
force. He advised Commons that Great Britain 
had despatched an ultimatum to Germany de- 
manding the recall of German troops from Poland. 
At the same time he warned that an affirmative 
a a! from the Reich was unlikely, but he did not 
ask for a declaration of war. 

The German government, in reply to the ulti- 
Mmatum, said that the German people ‘‘refuse to 
accept from the British government the ultimate 
requests or to fulfill them’’ and charged that 
British interference had led to the strife bringing 
on the war. oe 

Preparations for hostilities continued in London; 
general mobilization was ordered and Parliament 
rushed new defense laws and arranged new credits 
as control of the railroads was taken over. The 
government issued a White Paper (British diplo- 
Matic publication without cover) with the texts of 
the notes that had passed between London and 
Berlin. These documents reported that Prime 
Minister Chamberlain had told Chancellor Hitler 
on Aug. 22 that Great Britain would aid Poland 
in case of attack and had pleaded for a truce that 
would permit a peaceful solution of the German 
claims to Danzig, which had been a part of Ger- 
many from 1914 to the end of the World War. 
Hitler in reply insisted on a free hand in Poland. 
Earlier in the week he had insisted that Poland 
send an envoy to Berlin within 24 hours for direct 
discussions. This was the same course used 
against the Austrians and the Czechs in the Ger- 
man maneuvers preceding the seizure of those 

S. 
Sarest Britain again sought a truce, but the 
Germans made no reply. Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop read to the British Ambassador in 
Berlin on Aug. 31, the text of sixteen proposals to 
Poland. Summarized these proposals were: 

Danzig to return immediately to the Reich. 

Gdynia to remain Polish. 

The fate of the Polish Corridor to be decided 
within 12 months by a plebiscite under interna- 

vision. 
Ree ie thcen resident in the region before Jan. 1, 
1918, to vote. 

2 lebiscite both Germany and Poland 
foes oa abcess to certain roads in the Corridor. 

“If the Corridor votes for Poland, Germany to 
obtain a corridor across it to East Prussia. 

Tf the region falls to Germany, then an exchange 

ms. ; 
Starvisicte of treatment of minorities to be 
submitted to an international commission. 

The Polish Ambassador succeeded in reaching 
the German Foreign Minister that day, but when 
he attempted to send the German plan to Warsaw 
he found that communications had been cut. The 
proposals had been broadcast by the German Gov- 
ernment and when the Poles did not accept them, 


same action toward Ger- 


many as An ultimatum identical 


_ with one despatched to Berlin from London was 


sent from Paris and 


? 


throughout the country. France rushed plans for 
the evacuation of Paris. 

Germany in a White Book charged that Great 
Britain had “sabotaged Premier Mussolini’s efforts 
to preserve peace’’ and was ‘‘responsible for the 
war.’’ The White Book related that Premier Mus- 
solini had proposed an armistice and international 
conference to settle the Danzig question between 
Poland and Germany and that Germany and 
France answered in a positive maner but Great 
Britain rejected the proposal. The White Book 
then recalled the British ultimatum demanding 
the German withdrawal of troops ‘‘within two 
hours”’ and said that in London ‘‘the British Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs handed the German 
Charge d’Affairs a note that a state of war existed 
between the countries from 11 A.M. (Sept. 3). At 
11:30_A.M., the same day, the White Book said 
the Reich’s foreign minister handed the British 
Ambassador to Berlin a note rejecting the ulti- 
matum, but “‘pointing out that the responsibility 
for the war must rest on Britain.’’ 

Great Britain and France responded to the ap- 
peal of Poland for help on Sept. 3 with declarations 
of war against Germany, Australia joined the 
same day and Canada automatically entered the 
war when the British ultimatum to Germany ex- 
pired. The formal declaration of Canada was 
made a week later. 

The Council of Ministers in Italy declared on 


Sept. 1 that the stand of their country was one - 


of non-intervention. There followed declarations 
of neutrality from the nations of Europe and 
throughout the world, including one by the 
United States on Sept. 5 and another by Japan 
on the same day. 

The cause of the war can be traced to the 
dismemberment of Czecho-Slovakia in March, 
1939, and the breaking by Hitler of his promise 
in September, 1938, that the Sudetenland was his 
last ‘‘territorial claim in  Europe.’’ After the 
absorption of Czecho-Slovakia, Memel was taken 
under Nazi rule. Still Germany, and her then 
active Axis partner, Italy, aspired for more ter- 
ritory and the political and economic domination 
of the European continent through the control 
of the Baltic, the Adriatic and the Danube. 
Poland and the Polish Corridor stood in the way 


when the Poles refused to relinquish any of the - 


territory to Germany. Great Britain announced 
her readiness to go to the aid of Poland to block 
one-man domination of Europe. 

The British Government issued (Sept. 21, 
1939) a 200-page Blue Book containing five talks 
Sir Nevile Henderson, the British Ambassador 
to Berlin, had with Chancellor Hitler in which 
it sought to pin the guilt for the war on Ger- 
many. The reports of Sir Nevile cover the period 
immediately preceding the war and contained 
messages passed between the British diplomats 
and the Foreign Office in the five months after 
the invasion of Czecho-Slovakia. 

In one section Sir Nevile reported (Aug. 16) 
six days before the announcement of the Ger- 
man-Russian non-aggression pact and more than 
a month before the Soviet troops invaded Poland 
that Baron Weizsaecker, State Secretary in the 
German Foreign Office, informed the Briton that 
Russia would only give ‘‘entirely negligible’’ help 
to Poland but that in the end Russia would 
“join in sharing the Polish spoils.”’ 

The reports showed that Chancellor Hitler was 
bent on war with Poland, even at a cost of a 
world war unless he could have his way with an 
“imposed’”’ settlement with Poland. Sir Nevile, 
according to the Blue Book, repeatedly warned 
him that Great Britain would fight if Germany 
attacked Danzig or Polish territory and Hitler 
retorted that if war came it would be Britain’s 
fault. The Blue Book said that Sir Nevile de- 
livered a written warning to Hitler (Aug. 23) and 
was told by Hitler that ‘“‘“Germany had nothing 
to lose and Britain much’’ from another world 
war. When London and Paris were being dark- 
ened, the Blue Book recited, Hitler sent for the 
British Ambassador to suggest a general Anglo- 
German understanding after the ‘‘settlement with 
Poland.’” The Ambassador quoted Hitler as say- 
ing “That he was hy nature an artist, not a 
politician, and that once the Polish question was 
settled, he would end his life as an artist, not 
aS a war monger; he did not want to turn Ger- 
many into nothing but a military barracks and 
would only do so if forced to do so; that once 


we 
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the Polish question had been settled he himself 
would settle down.’ 

The Blue Book recited that Hitler was more 
bellicose (Aug. 28) in the fourth talk and told the 
Ambassador “he had to satisfy the demands of 
his people, his army was ready and eager for battle 
and his people united behind him. He added 
that he was not bluffing, but admitted for the first 
time that Great Britain was not bluffing either. 
f Finally, according to the Blue Book, in a stormy 

interview (Aug. 29), only two days before German 

bombs began to shatter Poland, Hitler announced 

that it was ‘“‘unendurable” for Britain to try to 

promote a “‘bargain’’ over Germany’s vital in- 
terests. : 

Sir Nevile is reported in the Blue Book as calling 

2 the last interview the most unpleasant of all. 

“Hitler, according to the Ambassador, ‘‘was far less 

- reasonable.’’ Polish mobilization and press reports 

of the killing of five Germans on the Polish fron- 

tier ‘‘had obviously excited him.’’ Sir Nevile never 

left his superiors in any doubt that he was dealing 

with an abnormal man. The Ambassador said that 

Hitler talked of alleged mutilation of Germans by 

tl and: repeatedly said ‘‘he would stand it no 
onger.’’ F 

Sir Nevile also disclosed that he warned. Field 

Marshal Goering (May 27) that Great Britain and 

France would go to war if Germany forced Poland 

to resist attack. Marshal Goering’s reply, Sir 

Nevile reported, was that he did not doubt Britain’s 

Teadiness to fight, but tried to contrast conditions 

of 1939 with those of 1914. Goering argued that 

“no power could overcome Germany in Europe, 

" that a blockade this time would prove unavailing, 

: that France would not stand for a long war, that 

Germany could do more harm to Britain than the 

i latter to her, that the history of Germany was 

one of ups and downs and that this was one of the 

‘ups’.”” 

Goering made an admission of his inability to 
restrain Hitler on the very eve of the Polish inya~- 
sion, the Blue Book reported. On this occasion 
he was talking to the Polish Ambassador in Berlin, 
Sir Josef Lipski, who had been instructed by War- 
saw to make a last-minute contact with one of the 
German leaders. According to M. Lipski’s ac- 
count, which was sent to London by Sir Howard 
Kennard, British Ambasasdor in Warsaw, Marshal 
a Goering ‘‘expressed his regret that the policy of 
. Maintaining friendly relations with Poland should 
; come to nought and admitted that he no longer 
. had influence to do much in the matter.” 

4; The question of Danzig, he said, was of small 
’ Matter, and the real obstacle to peace was the 
“i _ Anglo-Polish alliance, a clear hint that if the 
Poles abandoned it they might hope for peace with 
Germany. Josef Beck, Polish Foreign Minister, 
Promptly informed the British that if such a 
Suggestion were put forward from Germany of- 
uj ficially, the Poles would reject it. 
The Blue Book contained an account of Sir 
2 Nevile’s midnight meeting with German Foreign 
‘ Minister Joachim yon Ribbentrop (Aug. 30) at 
“4 which the German read his government’s 16 points 
at “‘top speed’? and then announced that it was 
too late for them to be considered. ‘I must tell 
i you that Herr von Ribbentrop’s whole demeanor 
dd during an unpleasant interview was aping Herr 
( Hitler at his worst,’’ Sir Nevile wrote. 
id There came from M. Beck (Sept. 1) an appeal 
| that “His it ei Government will take some 
‘ action of a military character to relieve the pres- 
: sure on this field of operations.’’ There followed 
4 the next day a suggestion that it was ‘‘essential 
} that there should be some diversion as soon as pos- 
fi sible in the west.’’ 
* “Ttrust Imay be informed at the earliest moment 
i 


of our declaration of war,’’ the British Ambassador 
in Warsaw wrote, ‘‘and that every effort to show 
activity on the western front, with a view to 
_Telieving pressure here.” 
vd The German Government issued (Nov. 27) a 
{ 3,000-word reply to the British Blue Book assert- 
ing that on the origins of the war Great Britain 
bi had played a ‘‘treacherous, two-faced game”? which 
‘forced Poland into the war with Germany. The 
Berlin reply asserted that three days before the 
Nazi invasion of Poland (Aug. 28), the British 
Government committed a ‘‘forgery merely in order 
to gain time’’ and stave off the war for a few days. 
This ‘‘forgery and sheer lie,’’ according to the 
statement, was a memorandum delivered to Ger- 
many from the British aa Secretary, Vis- 
count Halifax, saying that Poland would send a 
F plenipotentiary to Berlin to negotiate a settlement 
of Germany’s demands. Actually, it was con- 
tended, Poland had not consented to any such 
Measure and was feverishly preparing for war. 
England wanted war against Germany,” the 
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German government said. ‘‘Germany already has 
been Riis to show the world proof after proof of 
that, and England has been unable to make any 
reply to this proof. She has only’been able con- 
stantly to produce lies and misrepresentations. 

The British Blue Book was described as ‘‘an un-~ 
successful attempt to escape responsibility—that 
is to say, a feeble attempt at misrepresentation of 
the truth.” % 

Germany said that five points were proved by the 
Blue Book: th ee 

That Lord Halifax ‘‘grossly deceived’ the Ger- 
man government by asserting that he had received 
word ftom Warsaw that the Poles were ready for 
negctiations with Germany. \ 

That Sir Howard Kennard, British Ambassador 
at Warsaw, delayed carrying out instructions from 
London to ask the Poles to enter into negotiations, 
and this “‘intentional’’ delay was so long that the 
time limit fixed by the Nazi ultimatum to Poland 
elapsed. 

That the Polish government refused to negotiate 

on the basis of ‘‘the moderate German proposals 
because it believed in the British assurances of 
miiltary_aid which failed to materialize. 
. That France, anxious for a Polish plenipoten- 
tiary to go to Berlin, ‘‘also was deceived by Eng- 
land’’ because the British ‘‘in reality had done 
nothing to bring about the negotiations on which 
peace or war depended.’’ : ae ) 

That because of the workings of British diplo- 
macy the Poles did not send negotiators to Berlin 
and the Polish Ambassador here, Josef Lipsky, 
was “‘not allowed to discuss a peaceful settlement. 

The German reply said: 2 
‘«The British Blue Book confirms this German 
version to the fullest extent. . . . It proves that 
the British assurance to Germany on Aug. 28 that 
definite Polish consent was at hand was a sheer 
lie. . . . This proves that the British document, 
which is most important in the final phase of the 
crisis, was a forgery... . At that time the British 
government was in possession of nothing.’’ 

The Nazi statement said that Sir Howard’s Aug. 
13 telegram to the British government from War- 
saw, as listed in the British Blue Book, confirms 
“what Germany always has said, namely, that the 
only reason why Poland was unwilling to reach 
a reasonable understanding with us was because 
she felt herself secure as a result of the British 
guaranty and believed she was able to use every 
form of provocation.”’ 

In conclusion, the German reply said: 

“These documents show that England, in those 
decisive four days between Aug. 28 and Aug. 31, in- 
stead of bringing about direct contact between 
Warsaw and Berlin, neglected and hampered this 
through a number of ill-intentioned stratagems 
aimed solely to give Poland time to mobilize and 
hamper Germany as long as possible.” 

The British Foreign Office termed the German 
reply “‘a belated attempt to evade responsibility 
for their crimes,’’ and added: 

“Shortly after the beginning of this war His 
Majesty’s Government published an authentic and 
fully documented account of events leading up to 
the German invasion of Poland and the consequent 
werres of hostilities between Britain and Ger- 

any. 

“The German Government now has attempted to 
complete a reply to this British statement of fact, 
which has shown the world for all time the sole 
and fearful responsibility of Germany for the out- 
pit of ae war, did nga 

“The Germans not dare print more than 
short list of documents (in the German declara- 
tion) with an impudently untrue introduction on 
which was at once refuted by Britain and France.” 

‘Adolf Hitler had made up his mind to go to 
war,’’ it is stated, ‘‘and efforts of the British Gov- 
ernment to secure a negotiated settlement and 
thereby maintain the peace of Europe failed to 
prevent Germany from entering the war for the 
poner) o nerd bes = barges and entirely re- 
sponsible before judgment o: e fr 
He ori he pe ee 

enie a scount Halifax tried to 
German-Polish negotiations from taking Wien ed 
fore the German invasion of Poland and rebuts a 
German allegation that the British Ambassador in 
ee Seer cat ae out his instructions to 

‘olis. overnment to agr 

with, Germany. ; nae gree to negotiate 

e statement asserted that the Britis - 
bassador in Warsaw, far from hindering Sieve ane 
direct German-Polish negotiations, legraphed 
bts Pango e ee negotiations at 4 P.M. on 

ug. 28. S gram, not included i 
Book, rea ds: rn by a ed in the Blue 

“Colone C) e Polish Foreign Mini: 
most grateful for the proposed reply to Hert ities 


and authorizes His Majesty’s Government to in- 
form the German Government that Poland is ready 
ited to enter into direct discussion with Ger- 
“It may be pointed out,’’ the British statement 
_ continued, ‘‘that the German Government was 
‘ entirely responsible for the fact that these nego- 
tiations, which were urgently desired by Britain 
f in 2 ce and accepted by Poland, did not take 
“After a verbal acceptance of the British plan 
> (to avert a German-Polish clash through direct 
German-Polish negotiations), Germany, now de- 
termined on War and anxious to open-hostilities 
before a break in the weather might interfere with 
their military operations, refused the first con- 
ditions for negotiations and demanded in ulti- 
Mmatum form, with a time limit, the arrival of a 
Beh enaary ie pa on 
# ‘ Cc. ad no en submi reviously to 

the Polish Government.” = 
The text of the ultimatum of Great Britain and 

nce to Germany read: 
} “Early this morning the German Chancellor 
a issued a proclamation to the German Army which 
: indicated clearly that he was about to attack 
Poland. Information which has reached His Maj- 
esty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
the French Government indtcates that German 
troops have crossed the Polish frontier and attacks 
‘ on Polish towns are proceeding. 

“In these circumstances it appears to the Gov- 
ernments of the United Kingdom and France that 
by their action the German Government have 
Created conditions—namely, an aggressive act of 
force against Poland threatening the independence 

‘ of Poland—which call for the immediate imple- 
: mentation by the Governments of the United 

Kingdom and France of the undertaking to Poland 

to come to her assistance. H 
| “I am, accordingly, to inform Your Excellenc: 
that unless the German Government are prepared 
to give His Majesty’s Government an assurance 
that the German Government have suspended all 
- aggressive action against Poland and are prepared 
“ promptly to withdraw their forces from Polish 

territory, His Majesty’s Government in the United 
rs Kingd will, without hesitation, fulfill their obli- 

gations'to Poland.’’ 

The formal declaration of war against Germany 
by Great Britain read: 

“A state of war now exists between Great Britain 
“f and Germany. At 11:15 this morning Mr. R. Dun- 

bar, head of the Treaty Department of the Foreign 
Office, went to the German Embassy, where he 
was received by Dr. (Theo.) Kordt, Chargé d’Af- 
faires. Mr. Dunbar handed to Dr. Kordt a noti- 
fication that a state of war existed between Great 
Britain and Germany as from 11 o'clock, British 
Summer Time, this morning. This notification 
constituted the formal declaration of war. 

“This morning, twenty minutes gfter the expira- 
tion of the time limit laid down in the British 
ultimatum to Germany, Herr Von Ribbentrop 
4 (German Foreign Minister) invited Sir Neville 
Henderson (the British Ambassador) to call upon 
him and gave him the German reply. % 

“This proved to be a document of some eleven 
; pages, the main point of which was a refusal by 
the German Government to give any assurance 
‘ about the withdrawal of troops (from Poland). 

“‘The remainder of the reply consisted of propa- 

x ganda of which the sole purpose seems to be an 
7 


attempt to lay the blame for the present war on 
the shoulders of Great Britain. 
: “In accordance with customary diplomatic usage, 
é full facilities are being extended to Dr. Kordt, the 
; German Chargé d’Affaires, to enable him and the 
staff of the German Embassy to leave the country. 
Their departure will take place very shortly. 

“Facilities are being extended equally to Ger- 
man consular officers to enable them to leave 
England. 

“An assurance has.been received from Dr. Kordt 
that full facilities are similarly being extended to 
Sir Nevile Henderson and the staff of the British 
F Embassy in Berlin and to British consular officers 
in Germany. : 

“The United States:Government have acceeded 
to the request of His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom, to take charge of British interests 
in Germany, which accordingly have been entrusted 
to the United States Embassy in Berlin. 

“The charge of German interests in Great 
Britain have been taken over by the Swiss Lega- 
tion in London.”’ —~ é 

The French cae ee ut be read: 3 r 

“The aggression whic! e rman governmen 
@binmmitted agsinst Poland Sept. 1, despite methods 

A 
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of peaceful settlement of differences whereto it 
had subscribed, and despite appeals for a free dis- 
cussion or mediation which the most authoritative 
voices addressed to it, and in violation of commit- 
ments most freely undertaken to Poland herself 
and to all state signatories to the war renunciation 
pact of Aug. 27, 1928 (the Kellogg-Briand Pact) 
placed the French Republic face to face with her 
assistance obligations to Poland—obligations aris- 
ing from public treaties known to the Reich gov- 
ernment. 3 

_ ‘The supreme effort made by the French Repub- 
lic’s government and by the British government 
to preserve peace by ending aggression met with 
the German government's refusal. k 

“Consequently, as a result of the German ag- 
gression against Poland, a state of war exists be- 
tween France and Germany beginning at 5 P. M. 
(New York time), Sept. 3. 

“The present notification is made to conform 
with Article Two of the Third Hague Convention 
ANA 18, 1907, relative to the opening of hos- 
ilities.’’ 

The war early resolved itself into campaigns 
against Poland; along the Maginot line of France 
and the West Wall or Siegfried line of Germany 
on the Western front; in the air; on the sea with 
submarines used by Germany to block food sup- 
plies to Great Britain and the British fleet block- 
ading Germany, and on the diplomatic front. 

The conduct of the war by the Allies was en- 
trusted to the Supreme War Council, consisting 
of Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain and Ad- 
miral Lord Chatfield, Minister for Co-Ordination 
of Defense for Great Britain, and Premier Edouard 
Daladier and General Maurice Gamelin, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the combined British and 
French armies, for France. In Germany, General 
Wilhelm Keitel, Chief of the German High Com- 
mand, directed the German military campaign. 
General Gamelin had charge of the French armies, 
and Viscount Gort, who had won the Victoria 
Cross in the World War, directed the British Ex- 
peditionary force in France. In charge of the Ger- 
man armies was Colonel General Walter von 
Brauchitsch. . 

Later the military alliance of the Allies was ex- 
tended to the economic front with the creation of 
the Allied Supreme Economic Council to coordinate 
the purchase of war materials abroad. 

Poland was conquered in a three weeks ‘‘Blitz- 
krieg’’—lightning war—campaign in- which Ger- 
many hurled the might of her mechanized army 
against the Poles from the west, north and south, 
the air force cooperating. The German commu- 
nique announced the end of the Polish campaign 


on ee 23. . ; 
In the midst of the Polish fighting, the Soviet 
Government notified the Polish Ambassador in 


ee 


Moscow that Soviet troops were about to cross the ~ 


frontier into Poland to protect Russian interests 
and that neutrality would be observed. Moscow 
also added that she considered the Polish-Soviet 
treaties non-existent since the Polish State no 
longer could be considered as functioning. German 
and Soviet troops met at Brest-Litovsk on Sept. 
18. In the resulting partition of Poland, Germany 
and the Soviet Republic established a new _border- 
line. By the terms of the agreement, Germany 
took approximately the western one-third of Poland 
and the U. S. S. R. the eastern two-thirds. It is 
estimated Germany absorbed a population of 18,- 
000,000, mainly hostile, and Russia 14,000,000. . 

The campaign in Poland closed, Germany began 
moving her war-seasoned troops from the East to 
the West Front where there had been little if any 
action. French troops had taken their stations in 
the Maginot line, and the Germans had manned 
the West Wall, but no big battle or ‘‘over-the-top”’ 
onslaughts of the World War developed. Early 
in the campaign the French had oceupied some 
German territory—approximately 155 square miles 
—between the Moselle and the Rhine rivers near 
Saarbrucken between the Luxembourg border and 
Lauterborg. When the Germans pressed for this 
section later, the French forces withdrew. 

Correspondents on the Western Front reported 
that the British and French indicated every in- 
tention of waiting until Spring to launch an of- 
fensive. What fighting there was on the Western 
Front was mostly attacks on outposts by smalt 
groups. A French general described the situation 
as a ‘‘war of patience.” 

To the north neutral Netherlands and Belgium 
prepared for war emergencies. In the Netherlands 
the dikes were set to release a flood in the path 
of an invader. Belgium perfected a portable steel 
wall to be used to repel the attacks of tanks. Both 
countries airensineeed their armed forces and 
manned their borders. 

In charge of the naval campaign of the British 
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was Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, First Sea Lord 
and Chief of the Naval Staff. Admiral Erich 
der, Grand Commander-in-Chief, guided the 

_ German Navy. 
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The Maginot Line and the West Wall 
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chant shipping. The British air force was called 
into action to patrol the skies around the British 
Isles while cruisers and destroyers roved the seas 
in the search for U-boats. 


proclaimed a system of contraband control which 
(ae) rised a long range blockade of the Reich. 

ny declared a counter-blockade and the 
British Admiralty established convoys for mer- 
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: nistry of Economic Warfare an- | new government. Fighting between 
‘ Reuneed: hete ie the first 12 weeks of the war the | the Reds was continuing Dec. 5 as thi 
contraband control had detained 463,000 tons of 
cargo, including more than 100,000 tons of petro- 
leum products. 

In The third month of the war—November— 
when shipping losses to the Allies and neutrals 
were mounting through contacts with mines at 
sea, Great Britain charged that Germany was 
violating international law by releasing floating 
and magnetic mines at sea from U-boats and from 
planes. In retaliation Great Britain ordered, in 2 

addition to the existing blockade of German im- | Plies. 


izu: high | tically. \ 

ao Meence joined i te astion which ‘brought Activities on the peace front mee with no pa 
an immediate protest from the neutral nations. les Gee eae ee Laneerents ort 
as lepers ee ee ioe core and restatement of their ee As pester 

~The greatest activity of the war prevailed on the | Yon of the British Empire, and Great 

Beers we el ae ee per nee “eee President Roosevelt on Sept. 1 asked belligerent 

’ er confiic ut Sa r= & Aesth opu= | 

seit With a "declaration ‘of neutraity, “Later ‘in | (jena and undefended sities, “Chancellor iter 

reor; izati {o) e Rome cabinet, ; ; 

: with Nat iearings were dropped and replaced tone Crea Gao orders Eee ee ‘ 
with men who did not wear that label. i aoe military objects in their combative actions,” add- 
inthe Balkans: becoming active after Turkey had | €:, ‘a self-evident, precondtion for letting tis 
completed mutual assistance alliance with Great | COVA" by ne aeaie mule 


pital andserance. | “practical co- | . Great Britain and France in a joint communique 

_ossmnany and uisia completed, “practical ep; | on Sept. pledged thempeives 19 wages huge 

» war should a war be ‘‘forced’? on them. The 

aouwt Xoressed that this | ‘W°, Powers reserved the right to renounce the — 

Ag omens, Shar oun simte Russia needed most | Pledge and “‘take such action as they may consider 
Of her available raw materials. Russia, in the | Propriate” if Germany does not abide by the 

meantime, had negotiated protection treaties with | Se BMiGP Ss. Jand bombardments of civiliaa 

‘Biionias sive, and Litpuanie, whereby Rusia | Qfeas unbridled. submarine attacks on merchant 

- ? on gas. 

had strengthened her penetration of the Baltic veges pis Sil on Sept. 14 e pnealed to belliger- 

_ States in the drive for control of the Baltic and for | ents to humanize the war, urging them to conform 

an outlet to the Atlantic. Finland resisted the | to existing international agreements and expressed — 


demands of the U. S. S. R. for a protective alliance, | the hope that civilian populations would be spared 
including territorial concessions for the establish- | the encore of war aad that gas would not be © 


_ Ment of military and naval bases. _ used. ; 
_ _ Russia denounced her non-aggression pact with| The pledges in the main were upheld by the 
_ Finland (Nov. 28) and the next day severed diplo- | warring nations. Charges were made that Polish 
, ane matic relations, explaining that Finnish hostility | civilians had been bombed in the occupation of — 
_ had become ‘‘unbearable.” Premier Molotov of| their homeland. Germany denied the charges. 
Russia demanded that a new government be set | President Roosevelt renewed his plea for a humane 
up in Finland and announced that the Red Army | war on Sept. 18 after the White House had re- 
_and Navy had been ordered ready for all emer- | ceived a message from the Polish Chief Executive 
protesting bombings by German aircraft of Polish 
towns and villages which contained no conceivable ~ 
military objectives. United States officials at the 
scene of hostilities also reported that. civilians had 
suffered in the German air attacks. President 
Roosevelt repeated his request for a humane war 
on the outbreak of hostilities between Russia and 
Finland. 5 
Day by day developments in the war are told in 
the Chronology, pages 51-62, compiled from news 
despatches (censored) from the various fronts and 
capitals. The merchant ship losses in the sub- — 
marine war are told in another article, pages 63-64, 
compiled from similar sources. ' Z 


was not defined. The Soviet pledged economic aid 


AA 
ae 


ne “Keep Out of the War,” Ambassador Kennedy advises 


_ “There is no place in this fight for us. It’s | social—to justify the United States entering the 
going to be bad enough as it is’’ said Joseph P. | War.” : ae. 
_ Kennedy, United States ambassador io Great ene of ee “ane Py eee faa, me bring 
_ Britain, in an address in Boston (Dec. 10, 1939), | Such an involvement, he said, was the American — 
=. - > People’s ‘‘sporting spirit’’ in ‘“‘not wanting to see ~ 
a few days after his return by air from London an unfair or immoral thing done,” but he reiter- 
with the latest news for President Roosevelt from ated that “‘this is not our fight.” ‘ Boe 
; the scenes of conflict in Europe. “‘All want peace but all have their own ideas 
“As you love America, don’t let anything that | as to what peace should be,’’ he asserted. ‘‘Under > 
omes out of any country in the world make you | such circumstances, who can say when there will | 
elieve you can make a situation one whit better | be peace? ; ge, 
y_getting into the war,’’ he said. u “If anybody advocates our entering the war, 
_ _In an_interview after the meeting was over, he| the American public should demand a ‘specific — 
‘Said: “There is no reason—economic, financial or | answer to the question: “Why?” ?? 2 


ie eae The Anti-Comintern Pact 


ei _ 

Ja ie 3 A German-Japanese entente, technically directed 
against the international activities of the Moscow 
Comintern or Communist Internationale, was 
‘signed in Berlin (Nov. 25, 1936). The agreement 
represents a peace pact for mutual aid and co- 
operation in extermination of communism and its 
agents ‘‘at home and abroad.’”’ The two main 
clauses m the agreement, which has five years to 
‘Tun, read: 
' ‘The high contracting parties agree to mutually 
inform each other concerning activities of the Com- 
t™munist Internationale, to consult with each other 

concerning measures to combat this activity and to 


execute these measures in close cooperation with - a 
each other. “kee 
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ae 
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_. British-French diplomatic interests. 
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War Chronology 


1939—SEPTEMBER 


Sept. i—Germany in what was officially called 
counter-attack with pursuit’’ began to send 
armed troops across the border into Poland. The 
Polish Government called on Great Britain and 
France for support in accordance with a recently 
signed military pact. Britain and France 
thereupon sent an ultimatum to Chancellor Hit- 
ler, that if he did not recall his forces they 
would go to the aid of Poland. No definite 
answer was received. In the meantime Hitler 
had issued a proclamation to the German Army 
saying nothing is left but to ‘‘meet force with 
force. He charged that numerous attacks had 
been made on Germans by Poles and that con- 
ditions had become “‘intolerable.’’ 

—The German training ship, Schleswig-Holstein, 
opened fire on the Polish garrison guarding the 
munitions dump at Westerplatte on the Danzig 
peninsula, at the mouth of the Vistula River 
in Danzig Harbor. Polish troops and airplanes 
opposed the enemy at every step. The Poles 
destroyed the Liessau bridgehead and two large 
Yiver bridges near Dirschau. German _ troops 
took Tschenstochau (Czestochowa) an industrial 
city famed for the image of the Black Madonna. 

—A German airplane bomb destroyed the house 
next to that of U. S. Ambassador A. J. D. Biddle, 
Jr., near Warsaw. Cracow, Kattowitz, Gdynia 
and Teschen also were bombed. German troops 
advanced in Pomerania, Silesia and East Prussia. 

—The new Chief of State of Danzig, appointed _by 
the Legislature of that Free City, notified 
Chancellor Hitler that Danzig’s constitution had 
been suspended and that the city had joined the 
Reich. The Chancellor accepted, and the Reich- 
Stag later formally incorporated Danzig into 
Germany. 4 

—In Rome the Council of Ministers decided that 
Italy would not take any initiative in_military 
operations. Also a message from Hitler to 
Premier Mussolini was made public, declaring 
that Germany at the time did not need Italian 
military aid. : 

—The French Cabinet decreed general mobiliza- 
tion for Sept. 2 and proclaimed martial law. 

—President Roosevelt appealed to all belligerents 
not to bombard unfortified places. _ 

st 2—Slovak troops, participating with German 
orces in the invasion of Poland, occupied all 26 
Villages in the Javorina section, which Poland 
seized in 1920. 1 

—Britain suspended first-class air mail through- 
out the empire. 

—The Irish Army mobilized all reserves and 
Dublin had its first blackout. : 

—Alexander A. Shkvarzev, the new Soviet Am- 
bassador to Germany, arrived in Berlin, with 
.& military mission. 

eel notified Sweden and Norway that she 
would respect their territorial integrity pro- 
vided they observed strict neutrality. Finland, 
Denmark and Iceland also had promised Ger- 
many they would be neutral, and they got the 
same assurance from Germany. The Nether- 
lands will represent German interests in Poland 
and Sweden will represent the Poles in Ger- 
many. 

3—Prime Minister Chamberlain announced 

in Parliament that a state of war between Great 

(‘Britain and Se. pad —— at an fe eh 

.M. New Yor me). ustralia 
Pent The British Cabinet 


he _ asserted, ¢ 
ultimatum delivered to Berlin two hours 

aie es ggente recall of German soldiers 

Polish territory. 

oe cerita, Chancellor Hitler delivered appeals to 
the German soldiers and people and, in the 
sevening, he left by automowile for Poland. The 
U.S. Embassy in Berlin assumed yee ey 


address Hitler laid the blame for the war on 


Britain’s encirclement policy, adding: ‘I hay 
decided to burst open the ring.’’ . = 
—In a radio address President Roosevelt promised 


that ‘‘as long as it remains within my power" 


to prevent, there will be no blackout of peace 
in the United States.”’ 

~The steamship Athenia, from Glasgow and 
Liverpool, bound for Montreal with refugees 
from war zones, was sunk by an explosion 
about 200 miles northwest of Ireland. A sub- 
marine, it was said, torpedoed the vessel in the 
Sunday evening twilight. Escape from_ the 
dining room and lower deck was cut off by 
wreckage. Aboard were 1,103. passengers, of 
whom about 300 were Americans, and a crew of 
315. Many drowned by overturning the life- 
boats. The Swedish yacht, Southern Cross, 
rescued about 400. The Norwegian vessel Knute 
Nelson picked up 430, and others’ got on the 
City of Flint and a British destroyer. The 
Donaldson-Atlantic line, owners of the Athenia, 
said 112 persons lost their lives. 

—The British Prime Minister by radio and by 
leaflets dropped by planes appealed to the Ger- 
man people. 

—The German merchant freighter, Olinda, carry- 
ing cereals and canned meats from Montevideo 
was sunk in the South Atlantic by the British 
war cruiser Ajax. The crew was rescued. 

Sept. 4—Germany announced that its eastern 

. armies had isolated the Polish forces in the 
Northern Corridor (Pomorze) and that in South 
Poland they had captured 15,000 troops. Rail- 
way connections between Kitno, Warsaw, Cra- 
cow and Lemberg (Lwow); between Kielce and 
Warsaw, and between Thorn and Deutsch- 
Eylau were destroyed. Destroyers directed fire 
on enemy ships in the naval port of Hela. A 
Polish submarine was sunk off Danzig Bay. 
Air raids on Gdynia and Hela were repeated, 
resulting in the sinking of the Polish destroyer 
Wicher. The mine-layer Gryf was damaged. 
The Corridor cities of Bydgoszcz and Grudziadz 
are in German hands, after a long fight. 

—The U. S. State Department announced that no 
passport which had been issued would be valid 
for use in traveling from the United States to 
any country in Europe unless submitted to the 
Department for validation for such use. 

—The British air force dropped bombs on warships 
of the German fieet in Wilhelmshaven and 
Brunsbuethel at the entrance to the Kiel Canal. 
aoe Germans said they shot down 5 of the 12 
planes. 

—The Japanese Cabinet issued this statement: 
“In the fact of the European war that has just 
broken out, Japan does not intend to be in- 
volved in it; she will concentrate her efforts 
upon the settlement of the China affair.’’ 

—A decree ordering Spanish subjects to observe 
‘the strictest neutrality’ was signed by General- 
issimo Francisco Franco. Bulgaria, Rumania 
and Yugo Slavia declared their neutrality. 

Sept. 5—One German army in Poland, advancing 
rom the north, was within 31 miles of Warsaw. 
Their guns were able to drop shells into the 
capital, from which the government and foreign 
embassies and legations had moved, German 
airplanes bombed the city. In Polish Upper 
Silesia German troops took Kattowitz and 
Chorzow and control the region. The German 
Navy reported the sinking of a third Polish 
submarine in Danzig Bay and the German air 
fleet reported the shooting down of more Polish 
planes in engagements over Lodz. 

—British airplanes on the night of Sept. 4-5 
made another flight over the Ruhr, dropping 
3,000,000 copies of a note to the German people 
to forsake Hitler. ‘ 

—A German decree confiscated Polish State prop- 
erty in Danzig. 

—In Paris, France and Poland signed the protocol 
to their treaty of alliance in which they agree 
not to sign any armistice or treaty of peace 
except by mutual consent. This protocol puts 
the Franco-Polish treaty on a parity with that 
recently signed between Great Britain and 
Poland. : 

—The Parliament of the Union of South Africa, 
yoted to break off diplomatic relations with 

- Germany. The vote in the Assembly was 80 to 
66. Thereupon Prime Minister Gen. J. B. M. 
Hertzog and his Cabinet resigned. The new 
government, under Gen. J. C. Smuts, pledged 
cooperation with Britain. 

—The United States in two proclamations by . 
President Roosevelt announced this country’s 
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neutrality. The first, under the terms of inter- 
national law, set forth 17 restrictions, most of 
them already in the statutes, by which the use 
of territory and territorial waters of the U. S 
would be denied to belligerents for warlike 
purposes. The other, required by the Neutrality 
Act of 1937, put an immediate embargo on 
shipments of arms, munitions, airplanes and 
airplane parts to Germany, Poland, France, the 
United Kingdom, India, Australia and New 
Zealand—the countries between which the 
oo found that ‘‘a state of war unhappily 
exists.’’ 

—In an Executive Order the President declared 
the right of the United States to inspect any 
vessel, other than a warship, passing through 
the Panama Canal, and to take possession and 
control of any such vessel ‘‘whenever considered 
necessary.”” The Canal Zone was put under 
military control, 

Sept. 6—In Poland, German armies in the south- 
west seized the city of Cracow, after heavy 
fighting by air and on land. Chancellor Hitler 
knelt at the tomb of Marshal Pilsudski. His 
forces then began to push on to the north 
toward Lublin, the new Polish seat of govern- 
ment. A German northern army, with tanks and 
airplanes, is moving south against Warsaw and 
is within 31 miles of that ancient capital. 


—The French announced they had crossed into 


Germany near the Swiss border. This was 
denied in Berlin. British planes dropped more 
leaflets on Germany. 

—Britain notified all the governments who are 
parties to the London Treaty for Limitation of 
Naval Armament of 1936, the naval treaty be- 
tween Britain and Poland of 1938 and the Anglo- 
Soviet naval treaty of 1938, that it. had sus- 
pended all obligations under those treaties. The 
United States was notified of the action on the 
London Naval Treaty. 

—Neutrality was proclaimed by Uruguay, Peru 
and Rumania. 

-—The United States began a sea-going intelligence 
service by the Navy and the Coast Guard. 

Sept, 7—In Poland, the garrison that for six days 
had defended, with the loss of life of 100 of 
their number, the Westerplatte Fortress in Dan- 
zig Harbor, ran up the white fiag of surrender. 


«German forces advanced to within 21 miles of 


Warsaw. They were pushing, also, to the city 
of Poznan from three sides. On the north 
they were 18 miles away after the capture of 
Oborniki. Also taken were Wagrowiec, 27 miles 
northeast of Poznan, and Kozmin, 47 miles to 
the south. Farther south German forces were 
advancing northward from Nowy Sacz, while 
the ‘‘Slovak Army Command’’ announced a 
successful flank attack against the Poles north- 
east of the Tatra Mountains. 

Sept. 8—German forces occupied the northern 
suburbs of Warsaw. Resistance was stubborn. 
Women helped in building trenches. German 
armies are on three sides of the city. Belgium, 
Denmark and the Netherlands complain that 
foreign planes pass overhead at night. 

—Declaring that Germany had begun unrestricted 
submarine warfare, Britain proclaimed a system 
of contraband control—long range blockading. 
Ships bound for Germany or a neutral country 
from which goods could be forwarded are 
“urgently advised to call voluntarily’ at one 
of the British control bases, else they may be 
halted at sea. 

—President Roosevelt proclaimed a National 
emergency ‘‘to the extent necessary for the 
proper observance, safeguarding and enforcing 
of the neutrality of the United States and the 
strengthening of our national defense within 
the limits of peace time authorizations.” 

Sept. 9—Air Marshal Hermann Wilhelm Goering, 
in a broadcast from Berlin to the German 
Nation, said: “If the French insist on bleeding 
for Britain, it is their business; but we do not 
intend_ to attack,’’ adding: ‘‘we know that 
England will fight to the last Frenchman. Re- 
member that, you Frenchmen!’’ Goering de- 
clared once more that Germany wanted nothing 
from France and had guaranteed the western 
peautiee 6 all time. 

—The British War Cabinet officially announced 
that it had decided to base its policy on the 
assumption that the conflict will last three years 
or more, and so instructed all government 
departments. 

—The U. S. freighter Wacosta from Glasgow for 
N. Y. was halted by_a German ees off 
the coast of Ireland and was searched for 
contraband. 


Sept. 10—Canada formally declared war on Ger- 


many, thus coming under the U. S. arms 
embargo. 


—On the Western front the French, confronted~ 


with German counter-attacks in the Saar area, 
shifted their offensive operations to the region 
between tee eae and the foothills of the 
Vosges Mountains. : 

—Chancellor Hitler rode in a German bombing 
plane over the route of retreating Polish armies 
north of Warsaw, which still was holding out. 
The Polish seat of government has been moved 
to the village of Sniatyn, near the Russian 
frontier. The U. S. ‘‘Embassy’’ there is a 
small wooden building. Beds of Ambassador 
Anthony J. Drexell Biddle, Jr. and his wife 
are canvas sacks filled with fresh-mown hay. 
The front yard is a street filled with peasant 
earts. The dining room is a nearby, self-service 
restaurant. R 

—Exchange control was proclaimed by France. 

—British Foreign Secretary Halifax, in a_letter 
to the League of Nations, stated that on Sept. 1 
the German government committed an act of 
aggression against a League member. He 
charged that the German action disregarded 
the obligation to solve disputes without recourse 
to force, obligation under the Kellogg-Briand 
treaty for renunciation of war. A similar note 
was sent by France Sept. 11. ‘ J 

Sept. 11—Warsaw, subjected to 17 air raids, still 
held out. The Polish army it was announced 
officially had established itself in prepared 
positions along the east bank of the Vistula 
River. North of Warsaw the Polish troops were 
said to be holding on the Vistula, Narew and 
Bug Rivers in a fanlike spread. 

—Germany, in response to Britain’s ‘‘contraband 
control’’ order, declared a counter-attack to 
include ‘‘the use of all means’’ to prevent sup- 
plies from reaching Britain, the drafting of 
contraband lists and the framing of a “‘blacklist”’ 
of firms dealing with the British. 

—A German destroyer was sunk by a German 
mine. 

—President Roosevelt suspended statutory quotas 
restricting the importation and domestic mar- 
keting of sugar, to curb profiteering. He acted 
under authority of the Jones-Costigan Act. 

Sept. 12—The Polish army west of the Vistula 
River, according to a German Army communi- 
que, has been trapped in two pockets. In the 
Kutno and Radom sectors German troops were 
closing in, while from the air bombers were 
destroying Polish avenues of escape on the 
western front. 

—French motorized units are reported driving into 
the suburbs of the German industrial city of 
Saarbruecken. 

—An announcement by the British Ministry of 
Information said: ‘‘A meeting of the Supreme 
War Council was held today (Tuesday) on 
French soil. It was attended by Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Lord Chatfield, Minister for Co- 
ordination and Defense, for Great Britain, and 
by M. Daladier and General Gamelin, chief of 
the National Defense Staff, for France. The 
meeting has fully confirmed the firm resolve 
of Great Britain and France to devote their 
entire strength and resources to the waging 
of the confict which has been forced upon them 
and to give all possible assistance to their 
Polish ally, who is resisting with so much 


Rabeuny the ruthless invasion of her country.” . 


—The Duke and Duchess of Windsor arrived in 
Englend from France. They crossed the Chan- 
nel on a British destroyer and landed in Ports- 
mouth. They were met by Major Edward 
Dudley Metcalfe and Lady Alexandra Metcalfe 
and drove to the Metcalfes’ country house. 
Major Metcalfe was best man at their wedding. 

fe 13—In Poland, the German armies drew 
heir ring of steel closer around Warsaw and 
had reached Lwow; Chancellor Hitler visited 
Lodz. The Polish front, it was announced, 
had been broken by the German forces in four 
Places: (1) Thirty miles northeast of Warsaw 
at Wyszkow; (2) seventy miles south of Warsaw 
at Deblin on the east side of the Vistula; (3) 
forty-five miles south of Deblin at Krasnik and 
(4) fifty miles west of Lwow, between Jaroslaw 
and Przemysl, on the San River front. Charged” 
with bombing open places, a German official 
communique from Berlin said it followed the 
rowing Par veda tion of Poland’s civilian popu- 
lation guerilla warfare and that this action 
had modified the Hitler pledge to President 
Roosevelt. The communique charged that War- 
saw had been bombarded by Polish artillery, 
adding: ‘“‘The German armed forces will’ from 
now on break the resistance of such places 

with all means at their disposal. German air 
forces will, in cooperation with heavy a ery, 


ye 


ce 


ELS Or 


Carry out such military measures as are suited 
to demonstrate to such places the futility of 
their resistance. The responsibility for the 
consquences to the thoroughly tried population 

. falls wholly on the Polish Government and its 
incapable and.conscienceless army leaders.”’ 

—Prime Minister Chamberlain told Parliament that 
the British troops in France had not yet been 
in action. The Germans claim to have retaken 
Birnberg, four miles southeast of Saarbruecken, 
from two companies of French infantry. 

- —The Allies notified the League of Nations that 
they would not submit to a League Court of 
Arbitration juridical disputes arising cut of the 
present war. . 

—The British Government has been stopping and 
searching for contraband American vessels and 
those of other nationalities. ay 

Sept. 14—In Poland, in their encircling move- 
ments, German forces in the Warsaw area 

* crossed the Vistula and the San rivers; in the 
t north they crossed the Bug River, south of 

i Ostrow; they have crossed the Carpathians. 

: —The City of Gdynia, Polish naval and com- 
mercial port, northwest of Danzig, was sur- 
rendered by Mayor Skupien to Gen. Eberhardt, 
the German Commander. The Polish director 
of the harbor and customs likewise placed him- 
self at General Eberhardt’s disposal. Immedi- 
ately after the troops came German police and 
labor service men, who searched houses for 
male inhabitants and compelled them to sur- 
render all arms. According to German reports 
the city fell practically undamaged although 
many windows were smashed by the concussion 
of heavy batteries. Water and electrical services 
still functioned and the telephone system re- 
mained intact. German troops found posters 
throughout the city urging inhabitants to “‘re- 
sist to the last breath.’ The Polish seat of 
government was moved from Krzemieniec to 
Zaleszezyki, near the Rumanian frontier. 

—The Polish Ambassador to Britain, Count 
Raczynski, urged that Britain give more efiec- 
tive aid to Poland, 

—French troops on the Western Front advanced 
again into the sector between Hornbach and 
Saarbruecken. Their advance, according to the 
German Army report, was repulsed by German 

and mines. ; 4 

a ition seized on the American freighter 
Warrior, in Purfleet, a cargo of phosphate 
which Germany had bought in Mobile, Ala. 
Germany ordered a counter-blockade against 


Oarne Netherlands closed their frontiers to all 
refugees, including Jews. y 
—The Duke of Windsor was a tea guest in Buck- 
ingham Palace—his first appearance there since 
his abdication. He and King George VI talked 
alone for an hour. The Duchess’ was not in 
“Sept ts Effective as of 2 P.M., Sept. 16, an 
; ‘armistice in the fighting on the Manchukuo- 
+ Outer Mongolia border was agreed to by Soviet 
Russia and hq Mf yi conflict had been in 
Lae ia-mile neato: on the Western Front, 
Saarbruecken east of the Saar River, in 


bourg. 
“a number 


—Englan Survivors 


- of _U-boats 


—C A, Lindbergh in a radio bro 
Pet the United States to keep out of the war. 
7 Sept. 16—The Soviet Government, Moscow, 
notified the Polish Ambassador, Waclaw Grzy- 
bowski, that Soviet troops were about to cross 
into Poland along the latter’s frontier, from 
Polozk in the north to Kamenets-Podoloki in 
the south. ‘‘to protect our own interests and 
to protect the White Russian and Ukrainian 
_. minorities.””. The Polish Ambassador was told 
"that, Russia would -maintain neutrality not- 
tanding its military action, but added that 
fail a etet Polish treaties could be considered as 
Anh te t 
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cancelled, inasmuch as the Polish State could 
no longer be regarded as existing. Soviet 
troops crossed the frontier at 11 P.M., Sept. 16, 
N. Y. time (4 A.M., Sept. 17, Moscow time). 
“Ruthless and bare-faced exploitation,’ ‘cul- 
tural extinction’’ are charged against Poland in 
the Soviet official newspaper Pravda, the 
alleged victims being 8,000,000 Polish Ukrainians o 
and 3,000,000 White Russians. Russia notified" 
the United States, Britain, France and other 
nations that she was remaining neutral in the 
Polish conflict. 

—The German Army High Command warned the 
Polish Government that if Warsaw was not 
Surrendered by 3:10 A.M. Sept. 17 and if the 
civil inhabitants were not evacuated by 3:10 
P.M. 17_the city must ‘“‘take the full 
consequences of being regarded as a military 
sector.”’ When the ultimatum was taken to 
Warsaw under a white flag, at 8 A.M., Sept. 16, 
by a German officer, the commandant, it was 
asserted, refused to see him or to accept a 
written demand for the surrender. Thereupon 
German airplanes flew over Warsaw, distributing 
pamphlets containing the ultimatum. 

—The British Admiralty put into effect convoys for 
merchant shipping. , 

—In The Saar, the chief activity by the French 
is 20 miles west of Saarbruecken, gain 
observation points dominating the valley and 
parts of the German Westwall. 

Sept. 17—The converted cruiser, Courageous, 
22,500-tons, one of the largest of Britain’s 7 
aircraft carriers, was sunk by a German sub- 
marine. There were on board 1,202 officers and 
men, of whom 687 were rescued. 

—In Poland, the German forces occupied Kutno, 
Deblin and Brest-Litovsk. Soviet troops, ad- 
vancing from the east, occupied Glubokoye, 
Molodechno, Volozhin; they crossed the River 
Niemen and took Korolitse, Mirpolonechka, 
Baranovichi, Snov, Rowno, Dubno, Zbarazh, 
Tarnopol and Kolomea. They shot down 17 ; 
Polish planes. 

—The President of Poland, Ignace Moscicki, and 
Josef Beck, the Foreign Minister, many other 
officials, 132 planes, and hundreds. of civilian 
refugees, along with soldiers, fled to Cernauti, in 
Rumania, where are also the U. S. Ambassador, 
family and many other diplomats. 

—EBritish airplanes dropped more leaflets over 
German areas, saying ‘‘we shall never give up.”’ 

—The German Government, through Grand 
Admiral Raeder, gave to the U. S. Embassy in 
Berlin an unequivocal denial that a German 
U-boat sank the Athenia. All U-boats that 
might have been in the vicinity had been ques- 
tioned, the Admiral said. ; ; 

Sept. 18—German forces in Poland met the west- 

und Russian armies at Brest-Litovsk. On 

the way the Soviet soldiers had taken 13 . 
places, including Stanislawow in the Ukraine. : 
The total advance was 110 miles from the 
Russian border. The Poles in Warsaw are still 
holding out against the Germans. Most of the 
Polish air force has been destroyed or is in- oe 
terned in Rumania. 

—A part of the German Army stands along the 
general line Lwow-Wlodzimierz-Brest-Litovsk- 
Bialystok and thereby has occupied the largest 
part of Poland. In several Polish areas the L, 
destruction and capturing of individual dis- — 
persed remnants of the former Polish Army was 


Sept. 


being executed. ¥ 
Sept. i9—Chancellor Hitler in an address in e 
Danzig declared that Germany was for peace. t 


She had made no war declarations against 
Britain or France; she had accepted her west- 
ern border despite sacrifices; and implications 
that she had any further war aims were lies. 
The fate of Poland, he said, would be decided 
y Germany and the Soviet Union. He felt 
flattered, he continued, by the Allies’ statement 
that they were warring not against the German 
people but against Hitlerism. The only real 
Treason for war, he charged, are ‘‘the 
profits or political interests of a very small 
clique. A part of it declared Britain that this 
war will last three years. Then I can only 
say: My sympathies are with the French poilu. 
What he is fighting for he does not know. He 
knows only that he has the honor to fight at . 
least three years.’’ German forces went into 
Poland, the Chancellor said, because of oppres-~ 
sion of the German inhabitants. He denied 
bombing open places or civilian population, 
oe in combatting sniping and guerrilla war- 

. fare. : i 

—In Poland, 300,000 Polish soldiers and 2,000 of- 
ficers and generals have been captured by the 
German forces. The city of Lwow was surrounded: 
with Soviet troops on the outskirts. after oc- 
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cupying Vilna in a 2-hour battle. ‘The Soviet 
paler Saave penetrated 200 miles from the east. 
The Soviet Government complained to Estonia be- 
cause of the escape of an interned Polish sub- 
marine, the Onzel. Over 100,000 Polish troops 
have escaped to Lithuania; all of the Polish 
Cabinet is in Rumania. : 

—Britain’s first official casualty list of the war 
listed one aircraftsman killed, three missing 
and believed. captured, and 13 missing and 
unaccounted for. \ 

Sept. 20—Soviet troops in Poland occupied Grodno, 
Kowel and Lwow; prisoners to date include 
60,000 Polish troops. German forces hold 
Gdynia. In the order of the day to the German 
Army issued from Berlin, Col. Gen. Walther von 
Brauchitsch said: ‘‘Soldiers! The great battle in 
the Vistula sector is finished. The Polish Army 
is annihilated. The operations against Poland 
are thus concluded. In less than three weeks 
our military decision was forced on the eastern 
front.’’ Troops and materials from 70 German 
divisions in Poland started for the Western 
Front. Warsaw fought on_through the thir- 
teenth day of its siege. The capital’s radio 
announced-that the city was burying its dead 
in public parks and repeatedly appealed to 
Britain and France for help. { 

—Prime Minister Chamberlain reported to the 
British Commons the progress of the war and 
said in closing: ‘‘What we will not do is to 
rush into adventures which offer little prospect 
of success and are calculated to impair our 
resources and postpone the ultimate victory.’ 
The French Cabinet also announced it would 
stick it out. 

Lieut. L. P. Deschanel of the French Army, Son 
of a former President of France, was killed 
(Sept, 19) in a skirmish near Saarbruecken. 
The Germans buried him with military honors. 

Sept.. 2i—Armand Calinescu, 46, Prime Minister 
of Rumania, was assassinated in Bucharest, 
allegedly by members of the so-called Iron 
Guard, a Fascist organization, whose leader, 
Cornelius Z. Codreanu, was executed by the 
Calinescu regime on Nov. 30, 1938. The six 
assassins of the Premier, who was on the way 
to see King Carol, were rounded up by the 
police, taken to the scene of the crime, and 
were then and there shot to death, in the 
presence of a throng, and their bodies were. 
left. lying, on the sidewalk. Several of the 
slayers who had escaped the police killed 
themselves. A new Cabinet, headed by Gen. 
George Argeseanu, ex-Minister of War, was 
installed by the King. On Sept. 25, a lawyer 
named Herghelegiu, was executed as the alleged 
leader of the plot to assassinate. 

—President Roosevelt appeared before a special 
session of Congress and urged repeal of those 
provisions of the Neutrality Act under which 
he had been compelled to proclaim an embargo 
on arms, munitions and airplanes against Eng- 
jand, France, Poland, Germany and_ other 
belligerents in the European War. He de- 
nounced the arms embargo as ‘‘most vitally 
dangerous to American neutrality, American 
security and American Peace.’’ He said he was 
sorry he ever signed the Act. 

—In Poland the Red Army (Soviet) occupied 
Lwow. The communique from Moscow said: 
“Continuing a round-up of remnants of the 
Polish Army in occupied territories in Western 
Byelo-Russia (White Russia) and Western 
Ukraine south of the_line Kobrin-Luninets 
Red Army troops at 7 P.M., Sept. 21, occupied 
the town of Pinsk and cleared the areas of 
Lwow and Sarny of groups of officers.”’ 

Sept. 22—In Poland, the German troops were 
withdrawing to the Western side of the line of 
demarcation now announced as agreed on with 
the Soviet armies of occupation. Some of the 
German troops had penetrated 150 miles east 
of the line. Russians substituted for the Ger- 
mans in the siege of Lwow, which they occupied, 
with Bialystok, and began mopping up the 
area. Vilna is undergoing a Soviet reorganiza- 


on. 

—Col. Gen. Werner von Fritsch, 59, was killed in 
@ patrol reconnaissance near Warsaw, it was 
stated by the General High Command. He had 
been in command of the armies of the Reich, 
but in 1938 he and the Chancellor fell out and 
he was relieved. 

—President Roosevelt announced that one foreign 
submarine had been seen off Alaska and another 
off the New England coast. 

Sept. 23—The German High Command in a Berlin 
communique announced ‘‘the campaign in 
Pens is ended,’’ with 450,000 prisoners cap- 
ured, 


Sept. 


account of a_ “special situation’ to remain 
mobilized indefinitely. They had been recruited 
from the factories of Moscow and other indus- 
trial places. 

—Premier Mussolini in an address to Fascist 
leaders said it is now time for Britain and 
France to recognize that ‘‘it is a vain illusion 
to try to maintain or, worse still, to reconstitute 
positions which history and the natural dynam- 
ism of peoples have condemned.”’ 

—Italian. troops are being withdrawn from the 
Dodecanese Islands, reducing the garrison to 
normal. Z 

—Hungary and the Soviet Union resumed diplo- 
matic relations. 

Sept. 24—German troops in Poland formally 
handed over captured Brest-Litovsk to the 
Soviet. There was a joint parade of the Reich 
and Soviet armies. Occupation of Lwow by the 
Red Army was turned into holiday by the 
inhabitants. The confiscation and distribution 
of large estates of Polish land-owners was under 
way in the surrounding villages. The Ukrainian 
population was aiding the Red Army to hunt 
down fugitive Polish police and army officers. 
Meantime the Soviet troops were, a’ commiuni- 
que said: ‘‘Continuing to clear the territory 
of.Western White Russia and Western Ukraine 
of remnants of the Polish Army, Red Army 
troops in the course of liquidation of a group of 
Polish troops southeast of the Brest-Litovsk 
fortress, disarmed and took prisoner more than 
10,000 soldiers and officers, and in the area 
south and southeast of Grubeshov took prisoner 
and infantry, regiment and troops of a mecha- 
nized brigade.’’ 


—Warsaw has been under constant German shell- 


ing in the last 24 hours. 


—British airplanes again scattered leaflets over 


western and northwestern Germany, tellling the 
people their government’s hopes of a lightning 
war had been destroyed and they had to face 
the prospect of three years of hostilities with 
diminishing supplies of vital materials. 


ls 
—A British destroyer was sunk by a U-boat, the 


Germans stated. 

t. 25—In Poland the siege of Warsaw was 
viewed by Chancellor. Hitler. Shells ‘were 
poured on the city and there was hand-to-hand 
fighting in the streets. 


—The third Polish submarine to seek refuge in 


Swedish waters, the Zbik, was reported from 
Stockholm to have surrendered to Swedish 
authorities off Korsoe. The crew reported it 
had been at sea 26 days without fresh food. 


—A dozen or more German airplanes attacked, in” 


the North Sea, between Norway and Scotland, 
a fleet of British warships. The Germans said 
they disabled an aircraft carrier, the Ark Royal, 
and hit a battleship. This was denied by Britain. 


Sept. 26—The French Government issued a decree 
dissolving the Communist party in France and ~ 
The, 


checking. Soviet propaganda in France. 
Council of Ministers also signed a decree 
empowering departmental prefects to remove 
municipal authorities from office should they 
refuse to execute government orders. 


—tThe Soviet fleet has been put on a war footing- 


and its warships are patrolling the norther: 
waters off Russia and inland, a 


—The Soviet fleet has been put on a war footing 


—The German Army communique said: 


had occupied the fortress of Ossovets, and “in 
the course of liquidation of resistance from 
remnants of Polish troops in Western White 
Russia and Western Ukraine,’’ and had made 
prisoners of over 32,000 men and 1,000 horses. 
“After 
all efforts failed at convincing the Polish com- 
mander of the gruesomeness and uselessness of 
resistance in Warsaw, fighting operations against 
the city were begun yesterday. Mokotowski 
fortress was taken in a pen attack, and 
thereafter a part of the suburb of Mokotow 
was captured.’’ Germany’s 500,000 prisoners 
have been put to work as laborers in industry 
and on Polish farms, where they are. harvesting 
sugar beets. 


—On the Western Front there was artillery 


. 


Sept. 27—The city of Warsaw, capital of Poland, — 
—Soviet troops in Poland occupied the ‘G 


firing and also air scouting activities. - In 
the Saar Valley, Saarbruecken and Zwei- 
bruecken, two industrial cities with steel and 
iron works, are deserted, the population and 
much. of the machinery having been moved back 
considerably behind the heavily fortified Limes 


Line, with its hundreds of hidden ‘“‘pillboxes”’ 
(forts). i 


surrendered to the German. forces voesd td 


petroleum fields but found wells had been dyna« 


—Red Army reservists have been. directed, ‘on 


a pecan 


7. 


re ee 


stavyht pangs" 


Pa. oe ore 


ES eee 


mited. In the south Russian forces reached 
the Hungarian frontier. 


war, Clement. Saragtyn, 29, a sergeant, 
buried in the village of Croix, near Lille. 

—In Narva Bay, off the coast of Estonia, a sub- 
marine sank a small Soviet steamer; 19 of the 
crew were rescued, 24 are missing. 


was 


to use the words of the official text of the com- 
pact—was formally concluded in Moscow by 
the signatures of Soviet Premier V. M. Molotov 
c and German Foreign Minister Joachim yon 
: Ribbentrop. Poland was divided between The 
Reich and the Soviet as follows: ‘‘The frontier 
line begins at the southern point of Lithuania, 
. running from there in a generally western direc- 
tion north of Augustow to the German Reich’s 
frontier. It follows the Reich’s frontier to the 
“” River Pisa. From there, following the course 
¥ of the River Pisa, to Ostroleka, it then runs 
, southeast until reaching the River Bug near 
the River Nurec. Following the route River 
Bug to Krystynopol, it then turns westward, 
running north of Rawa Ruska and Lubaczow 
2 to the River Sabuop. From here it follows the 
course of the River San to its head.”’ 
—The pact says it has created a ‘‘safe foundation 
: for lasting peace in Eastern Europe,” it warns 
¢ that if efforts for a British-French peace with 
- Germany fail, the Soviet and Germany “will 
consult each other on the necessary measures.’ 
The Soviet agrees to supply Germany with 
needed materials on long-term credits. 
—The Polish fortress of Modlin surrendered to 
= the Germans. j 
—The Soviet and Estonia signed a 10-year mutual 
~*~ assistance pact under which the former gets 
maval bases and airdromes, on lease, on the 
Islands of Oesel and Dagoe, and in the port of 
Paldiski, to be guarded by Soviet land and air 
: armed forces. 
—The German High Command announced that a 
v 10,000-ton British cruiser been success- 
fully attacked by German airplanes near the 
; Isle of May, of Scotland. . 
. —On the Western Front, where there is daily 
Ss aerial scouting and artillery fire, the French 
ae! active along the east bank of the Moselle 
River. 
Sept. 29—British airplanes attacked a German 


i oe 


5 naval squadron near Helgoland. They were 
- fought off by German planes. Several of the 
: British planes were shot down. The Berlin 


radio announced sinking of the British aircraft 
carrier, Glorious, but this was denied by London. 

’ —The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet ratified 
; the pact with Estonia. 5 

' —Artillery and airplanes were active on the 

; Western Front. Soviet planes scattered leaflets 

~ containing copies of the Soviet-German pact 

. over villages in White Russia and the Polish 

‘e Ukraine. 

; —The Mexican National Congress passed a neu- 
trality bill. 

Sept. 30—Germany announced that hereafter 
armed British merchant ships would be con- 
sidered as warships and would be torpedoed or 
bombed by planes without regard to the rescue 
‘of those aboard. 

—The President of Poland, Ignace Moscicki, now a 
fugitive in Rumania, resigned and appointed as 
his successor Wladislaw Raczkiewicz, former 
Governor of Pomorze Province. A new cabinet 
was named. The- so-called Polish Government 
will reside in France. The new Polish officials 
were sworn in there. 

_—The British freighter, Clement, was attacked by 
a German craft, said to have been the pocket 
battleship Admiral Scheer, with a German 
submarine nearby, 70 miles off Maceio, Brazil. 
The Clement had left New York Aug. 29 for 


Brazilian ports. : 


1939—OCTOBER 

Oct. 1—The Russians began to remove the deep 
: zone of barbed wire that for many years 
> separated the U. S. S. R. and Estonia. 

—German troops began, at noon, formal entry 
into the Praga suburb of Warsaw. 

' —The Polish fortress on the Hela Peninsula sur- 

' rendered to the Germans. Some of the garrison 

escaped to the Swedish island of Golland. The 
rest of the 4,000 men and 250 officers were in- 
terned in Gdynia, including Rear Admiral Von 
Unruh, commander of the Polish navy. 

Oct, 2—Peaceful occupation of Warsaw by German 
troops continued. As they went in, the Polish 
soldiers marched out to designated places for 
interment. The police and army patrols pre- 
, ceding the general occupation took precautions 

agairst-snipers. ; 


—The ‘first French soldier killed in the present 


Sept. 28—‘‘Disintegration of the Polish State’— 
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—A French communique reported French troops 
camped 1 to 8 miles inside the German border, 
the deepest being in the Warndt Forest on the 
left bank of the Saar River. 

—Germany asked the United States to warn its 
merchant ships that they must submit to halt 
and search by war craft, adding that ‘‘in their 


own interest, and in order to prevent confusion __ 


With naval or auxiliary ships of the enemy; 
especially at night, they should avoid any 
Suspicious behavior, particularly change of 
course and use of the radio apparatus upon 
sighting German naval forces, szig-zagging, 
screening lights, failing to obey a demand to 
stop, and the acceptance of convoy by naval 
forces of the powers at war with Germany.’’ 

—The Panama Conference of American Foreign 
Ministers agreed on the terms of the Declaration 
of Panama, forbidding belligerents to perform 
hostile or belligerent acts in a 300-mile neutral 
ocean zone extending around these _ republics 
from the United States Canadian border south- 
ward in both oceans, but excepting the terri- 
torial waters of European possession in this 
hemisphere. 

—Secretary of State Hull announced continued 
recognition of the Polish Government in France. 
He said: ‘Poland is now the victim of force 
used as an instrument of national policy. Its 
territory has been taken over and its government 
has had to seek refuge abroad. Mere seizure of 
territory, however, does not extinguish the legal 
existence of a government.’’ Britain and France 
followed with formal recognitions. 

Oct. 3—British Prime Minister Chamberlain in 
the House of Commons disclosed that when the 
guarantee was given to Poland last spring, 
without consulting Parliament, it was because, 
for all the government knew, the danger of in- 
vasion of that country ‘“‘was a matter of days, 
if not hours.’’ The World War Premier, David 
Lloyd George, urged Chamberlain and the Par- 
liament that careful consideration be given to 
any reasonable proposals from Germany for end- 
ing hostilities. 

—The Polish Telegraph Agency reported that 
Prince Janusz, Radziwill, , leader of .the 
National Conservative party, had been killed in 
his castle, in Olyka, in Wolhynia, in the Russian | 
occupied zone. On Sept. 21 the Moscow radio 
announced that Prince Radziwill had been ‘‘de- 
tained,’’ adding that he had decided to remain. 
in his country, despite the defeat of the Polish 
armies, ‘‘in order to create diversions.’’ : 

—Occupation of Warsaw by German troops was’ 
announced as completed. , 

Oct. 4—On the Western Front a “‘battle’”’ of ta: 
resulted in victory claims by both the Germans 
and the French. t 

—Premier Daladier signed an agreement with 
Stefan Osusky, Czechoslovak Minister in France, 
for ‘reconstruction of the Czech army in Frarice, 
bringing ‘‘fresh manpower to the allied cause.’’ 

—The United States Department of State warned 
American merchant ships to avoid Atlantic and 
Baltic waters adjacent to the countries that are 
at war in Europe, but refused to recognize the 
legality of ‘‘unrestricted interference 
American ships and commerce.”’ 

—A German submarine, U-35, which had sunk the 
Greek steamer Diamantis off Cornwall, came up 
in daylight to a pief in Dingle, County Kerry, 
Ireland, and put the survivors ashore. The 
crew waved to bystanders who returned the 
‘greeting, and the submarine turned back to sea. 

—The head of the German Navy, Grand Admiral 
Raeder, officially informed the American Gov- 
ernment, through the U. S. Naval Attache in 
Berlin, that, according to information on which 
he relied, an American ship, the Iroquois, is to 
be sunk when it nears the American east coast. 
The sinking, Raeder said, would be accomplished 
through a repetition of circumstances which 
marked the loss of the steamship Athenia, Sept. 
3. On receipt of the information, American 
warships were ordered to convoy the Iroquois, © 
which left Cobh, Ireland, Oct. 3, with 577 pas- 
sengers and a crew of 211. The Captain, E. A. 
Chelton, was wirelessed to have the ship searched 
for explosives. None was found. The Iroquois, 
under convoy of U. S. warships, arrived safely 
in_ New, York Oct. 11. i ‘ 

Oct.5—The U. S..S. R. and Latvia signed a mutual 
assistance pact, which provides for Soviet naval 
bases (in Libau and Wilndau) and airdromes . 
in Latvia; also an artillery base on the coastline — 


between Pitraga and Windau for the defense of | 


the Irben Strait. The Soviet Union may main- 
tain at its own expense the necessary armed 
forces to protect all these bases. The pact, as 
in the case of Estonia, is based on previous. 


with 
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agreements—the peace treaty of 1920 and the 
non-ageression treaty of 1932—which it is de- 
clared, continue to form the basis of mutual 
relations. Military assistance is included, in case 
of direct or indirect aggression or menace of 
aggressioin by any great European power against 
the Baltic coasts of either signatory or against 
land frontiers of the Estonian and Lithuanian 
republics or bases indicated. ; 
—Flying from Berlin, Chancellor Hitler held, in 
Warsaw, a review of 15,000 soldiers picked from 
the 6 divisions that had stormed the Polish 
capital. Cordons of German troops with fixed 
bayonets had closed off access by Poles to all 
houses in the streets along which the leader 
passed during his brief stay. The houses them- 
selves had been cleaned out to rid them of any 
“suspicious elements,’’ Devastation marked the 
route of the parade. There were many signs of 
military preparations by the Poles for the final 
desperate defense. Both in the suburbs and 
center of the city, trenches and tank hindrances 
as well as barricades were constructed of over- 
turned trolleys, automobiles, paving stones, 
sandbags and heavy metal objects of all kinds. 
—Hungary resumed diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet, which had been broken since Feb. 24 
when Hungary signed the anti-Comintern pact. 
Oct. 6—Chancellor Hitler, reporting to the Reich- 
* stag on the conquest of Poland, which he called 
“This pet lapdog of the Western democracies’’, 
said it had crumbled to pieces in a few weeks 
under the ‘‘German blows’’ and is now swept 
from the earth. ‘One of the most senseless deeds 
perpetrated at Versailles is thus a thing of the 
past.» The Chancellor said there was no longer 
any Teal excuse for a prolongation of the war to 
the destruction of-more lives and property. He 
announced Germany’s wish for peace and readi- 
ness to take part in a conference to draft and 
guarantee a statute to that end. He closed by 
saying: ‘‘and let those who consider war to be 
the better solution reject my outstretched hand.’’ 
—In Poland, 16,000 soldiers surrendered to the 
Germans in Kock, 60 miles east of Warsaw. 
—On exes Western Front there was artillery ac- 
tivity. 


_—Britain considers that all machinery of the 


League of Nations for the preservation of peace 
has ‘‘collapsed,’’ that government said in a 
White, Paper. ; 

Oct. 1—The first British troops to arrive in France 


. reached’ their assigned position on the Western 


Front. 

—Rumania and Hungary. have begun to reduce 
their border troops to the normal strength. 

— Greece announced amnesty to participants in the 
* 1938 revolt. | : 

Oct. 8—A Soviet communique said that economic 
collaboration between the U. S. S. R. and Ger- 
many has begun ‘‘at a rapid pace and on a large 
seale,’’ with the mutual supplying of materials. 

Oct. 9—The steamship City of Flint, owned by the 

_ U.S. Maritime Commission, but operated under 
charter by a private concern, was halted and 
seized in mid-Atlantic by the German battleship 
Deutschland. The City of Flint had left New 
York port Oct. 3. with a general cargo for Liver- 
pool and Glasgow, with a crew of 41 under Capt. 
J. A. Gainard. The battleship put a prize crew 
aboard, also the survivors of the British 
freighter Stonegate which the Deutschland had 
sunk on Oct, 5... The prize crew painted out the 
American flag, hoisted a Danish one, put up the 
new name, Alf, and started for Tromsoe, Norway, 
which was reached Oct. 20. There the Stone- 
gate’s men debarked, 60 tons of fresh drinking 

* water were taken on, the Danish symbols van- 
ished, the Norwegian flag was run up, and the 
City of Flint proceeded to the Russian Arctic port 
of Murmansk, in Kola Bay. She left and arrived 
in Tromsoe Oct. 30, leaving there on the same 
day. On Noy. 3 the vessel, having arrived at 
Haugesund, anchored there, without permis- 
sion and, it was alleged by Norway, not disabled 
in any way. Accordingly, the City of Flint was 
taken by Norway out. of the German prize crew’s 
control; that crew was put on a Norwegian war- 
ship, the City of Flint was restored to the 
American crew and went from Haugesund to 


Bergen. 

Oct. 10—Chancellor Hitler, in an address in Ber- 
lin at the opening of the War Winter Relief 
drive, said: “‘I have given expression to our 
readiness for peace. Germany has no cause for 
war against the Western powers. They have 
recklessly reuernd a war.on the flimsiest 
grounds. If they reject our readiness for peace 
then Germany is determined to take up the 
battle and fight it out—this way or that.” 

—The French Premier, in a radio broadcast to the 


nation, said: ‘‘If peace is really desired, a last- 
ing peace, it will be necessary to understand that 
security of nations can rest only on reciprocal 
guarantees excluding any surprise and erecting 
a barrier against any attempt at domination. 
If peace is really desired, a lasting pece, it will 
be necessary to understand finally that the time 
has passed when territorial conquests bring 
well-being to the conquerors.”’ ; 

—On the Western Front there was “‘slight activity 
of reconnaissance patrols and artillery,’’ the 
German High Command said. ' ; 

—The U.S. S. R. made a 15-year mutual assistance 
pact with Lithuania, transferring to the latter 
country the city and region of Vilna, ‘‘unlawfully 
wrested from Lithuania by Poland’’—to quote 
the pact itself. The Soviet gets the right to 
maintain at its own expense land and air forces 
at certain places in Lithuania, as in the Soviet 
treaties with Estonia and Latvia. < 

—Germany deprived of citizenship Prince Erst von 
Starhemberg, former Vice Chancellor of Austria 
and Heimwehr leader, now an exile in Paris, and 
confiscated his estates. 

—Herbert Hoover, in a memorandum to members 
of ‘Congress, repeated a suggestion he had made 
in June, 1932, to the World Disarmament Con- 
ference, to prohibit the sale to anybody at any 
time, whether neutrals or combatants, of these 
weapons of attack on civilians, that is: bombing 
planes, their ammunition, poison gas and sub- 
marines, and, on the other hand, to make free 
the sale of pursuit planes, light observation 
planes, anti-aircraft guns and their ammunition, 
and any other instruments of defense against 
attacks on civilians. 

Oct. 11—The U. S. S. R. and Britain agreed on a 
trade pact undef which Soviet timber is to be 
exchanged for British tin and rubber. 

—The British House of Commons was told by Sec- 
retary of War Hore-Belisha that in the five 
weeks of the war a mechanized army of 158,000 
ned ae convoyed to France under cover of 
night. ; 

—On the Western Front the Germans continued to 
test by artillery the French defenses between the 
Moselle and Saar Rivers. 

—When the Germans took Oxhoeft, near Gydnia, 
Poland, they asserted they had found in a muni- 
tions dump mines filled with mustard gas. In 
an arsenal near Gydnia many of these mines 
were declared found, with other munitions de- 
livered to Poland by Britain before the war. 

—The German passenger steamship, Bremen, 
which left New York on August 30, is in the 
Soviet Arctic harbor of Murmansk. 

Oct. 12—British Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain, answering, in the house of Commons, Hit- 
ler’s peace proposal of Oct. 6, said: “‘The pro- 
posals in the German Chancellor’s speech are 
vague and uncertain, and contain no suggestions 
for righting the wrongs done to Czechoslovakia 
and to Poland. Past éxperience has shown that 
no reliance can be placed upon the promises: of 
the present German Government. Accordin ly 
acts—not words alone—must be forthcoming be- 
fore we, the British peoples, and France, our 
gallant and trusted ally, would be ‘justified in 
ceasing to_wage war to the utmost of our 
strength. The ‘issue is, therefore, plain. Either 
the German Government must give convincing 
proof of the sincerity of their desire for peace 
by definite acts and by the provision of effective 
guarantees of their intention to fulfill their un- 
dertakings, or we must persevere in our duty to 
the end. It is for Germany to make her choice.” 

—Following the visits to the Department of State 
in Washington of the Finnish and Swedish 
Ministers, the United States Ambassador to the 
Soviet called on Soviet Premier Molotoy and ex- 
pressed the hope that the U. S. S. R. would be 

‘nmnod stale ee demands He Finland. 

—Capture o e€ 13,615-ton German passenger 
Cap Norte, in the South Atlantic rode eens 


nounced by the British Press Association and ~ 


confirmed semi-officially. 
—On the Western Front there were patrols, raids, 


ambushes and skirmishes on both Sides, prac- - 


tically everywhere, with the greatest intensit: 
at such key points as east of Ra 
osoulh of Saarbruccken. the Moselle and 
et. 13—The British Admiralty ann 
German submarines had been desires ae 
—President Roosevelt stated he had received no 
official requests from Germany or any other bel- 
ligerent for his intervention in behalf of peace 
—Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, in a radio broadcast 
from Washington, urged an embargo on offensive 
weapons and munitions; unrestricted Sale_-by 
the United States of defensive armament: pro- 
hibiting of American shipping from belligeren: 
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~ European countries and their danger zones; re- 
fusal of credit to belligerents. He questioned the 
right of Canada to ‘‘draw this hemisphere into a 

'European war simply because they. prefer the 
pret oe England to the American indepen- 
lence. 

—German troops occupied the last sector on the 
Bug River in Poland. This brought them to 
the U. S. S. R. line of demarcation. 

Oct, 14—The British Admiralty announced that its 
29,150-ton battleship, the Royal Oak, had been 

. Sunk by a German submarine. There were 414 
survivors; 786 lives were lost. The Royal Oak, 
built in 1916, at a cost of £2,500,000, and recon- 
ditioned in June, 1939, at a further cost of 
£1,000,000, was one of England’s ‘‘floating for- 
tresses.”" She had the latest bulge protection 
against torpedoes and was shielded by a 13-inch 
belt of steel in what was believed to be her vital 
parts. The torpedoing occurred while the Royal 

k was at anchor in Scapa Flow Bay, in the 
Orkneys in north Scotland. 

Oct. 15—A report from the Western Front said 
German troops in the Moselle Valley put up a 
sign “Don't Shoot and We Won't Shoot.” 
French soldiers raised their own notice, ‘‘Post 
No Bills.’’ 

—The German Legation in Tallum issued a state- 
ment to the German minority of 16,000 in Es- 
tonia, to be “‘repatriated’’ to eastern territory 
the Reich took from Poland, assuring them they 
might expect to live in their new homes in more 
or less the same circumstances to which they 
have been accustomed. 7 

Oct. 16—In mid-afternoon, German bombing 
planes attacked British warships lying in the 
Firth of Forth, Scotland, at the Rosyth naval 
base, near Edinburgh. The Germans said two 
of the cruisers were hit by heavy bombs, that 
two British planes were shot down and two Ger- 
Man ones are missing. The British Admiralty 
Stated that no serious damage was done to any 
of the ships, but that cruiser Southampton was 
slightly hurt at the bow by a glancing bomb 
which sank the Admiral’s barge; cruiser Edin- 
burgh’s men were hit by bomb splinters, as were 
those on the destroyer Mohawk; 2 officers and 13 
men were killed in the attack; 4 German bomb- 
ers were shot down. The Admiralty asserted 
that the German claim that the attacker of 
H.M.S. Royal Oak also torpedoed the H.M.S. 
Repulse “‘is an absurd invention.’’ +e 

—On the Western Front there were see-saw activi- 
ties, and, for a time, the Germans occupied the 
French village of Apach, east of the Moselle 
River, near the Luxembourg border. Infantry 
accompanied by tanks and supported by artillery, 
advanced on a 4-mile front and occupied a hill 

» known as Schneeberg, where the French had 
established observation posts reinforced by land 
mines. The attacking forces were brought to a 
halt by artillery and machine-gun fire. 

—In London the Donaldson Atlantic Line, owner 
of the Athenia, sunk on the first day of the war, 
has sent U. S. Ambassador Kennedy a check 
for £5,325, the cost of returning American sur- 
vivors to the United States. The payment was 
made as a result of negotiations conducted 
through the Board of Trade. The number of 
American passengers unaccounted for is now 
put at 29. F 

Oct. 17—German bombing planes again attacked 
British warcraft at anchor in Scapa Flow Bay. 
The training ship, Iron Duke, a former battle- 
ship, was damaged. In the air fight that fol- 
lowed two planes were shot down, one on each 


ide. : 
ae athe Western Front, according to a Berlin 
communique, French troops (Saarbruecken sec- 
tor) had withdrawn from German territory that 
they had won in the last six weeks of fighting. 
The withdrawal was said not to have been occa- 
sioned by any German attack and to have taken 
the French once more behind their own borders. 
On Oct. 22 the French stated they had with- 
drawn their outposts from the greater portion of 
the Warndt Forest west of Saarbruecken. 

—The American steamship President Harding, on 
the way back from Europe to New York with 598 
passengers, including 35 survivors of the torpe- 
doed Heronspool, was hit at 9:30 by a huge storm 
wave which swept over the ship from the star- 
board, keeling her far over on her side. A life- 
boat was destroyed. A cabin boy was lost and 73 

assengers were injured in the. mixup of furni- 
re with men, women and children as they were 
hurled about. The ship reached New York on 

Oct. 21 and 37 of those hurt were taken to hos- 
ita 


pitals. 
. 18—By proclamation, President Roosevelt 
Osnade it unlawful for any submarine of France, 
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Germany, Poland or the United Kingdom, India, 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand or the Union 
of South Africa to enter the ports or territorial 
waters of the United States, exclusive of the 
Canal Zone, except submarines of the said bel- 
ligerent state which are foreed to enter by “force 
majeure,’’ and then only when running on the 
surface with flag flying. They can depart only 
under the same conditions. 

—The President wired to King Gustaf of Sweden, 
saying 
convened by Your Majesty in Stockholm will be 
followed with deep interest by the Government 
and people of the United States. Under the cir- 
cumstances which exist, this Government joins 
with the Governments of the other American 
republics in expressing its support of the prin- 
ciples of neutrality and order under law for 
which the nations represented at the Stockholm 
conference have, throughout their history, taken 
a consistent stand."’ 

—Soviet troops entered Estonia to take up their 
garrison stations. They proceeded according to 
schedule on railways and highroads via, Narwa, 
Rakwere, Tapa and Nomme to Baltic Port and 
via Irboska, Tartu and Petseri to Hapsalu. Mo- 
torized troops proceeded by various routes. 
Temporary barracks had been erected near Tal- 
linin and an airdrome has been put up in that 
vicinity. 

—The German Legation in Helsingfors advised 
German residents of Finland to return to Ger- 
many voluntarily before they were compelled to 
do so. A special bureau was opened under Dr. 
von Zwehl, secretary of the Finnish-German 
Chamber of Commerce, for assisting the nearly 
4,000 Germans in Finland in the settlement of 
their affairs. 

—Germans who have lived in the Baltic States are 
being settled in Western Poland. There are 
now 38,000 Polish refugees in Hungary. 

—Rains and fog prevailed on the Western Front, 
where French troops moved or were pushed 
further from the German territory. 

Oct. 19—Britain and France agreed with Turkey. 
in Angora, to a 15-year mutual assistance pact 
in the event of aggression by a European power 
leading to war in the Mediterranean area in 
which any of the three parties to the treaty were 
involved. A protocol says the obligations of the 
pact cannot compel Turkey to fight the U. 8S. 
S.R. There is no mention of the Dardanelles. 

—Chancellor Hitler ratified the frontier and amity 
pact between Germany and the Soviet Union 
concluded in Moscow Sept. 28, along with the 
supplementary protocol of Oct. 4, which provides 
the fixing of mutual spheres of interest. in con- 
quered Poland. 

—The Kings of Denmark, Iceland, Norway and 
Sweden, and the President of Finland, ending 
their conference in Stockholm, announced they 
were determined to stay neutral and demand the 
right of self-determination. 

—The German High Command said the _ first 
phase of the war on the Western Front had ter- 
minated, with no French or British soldiers on 
German territory, all having retreated or having 
been pushed across the border; they never got 
further than 3 miles into Germany; there has 
been no serious fighting; 
been nowhere in evidence in the first line. 

Oct. 20—On the Western Front the population was 

. evacuated from the French villages of Mondorf 
and Evrange, on the Luxembourg border. Mon- 
dorf is astride the border, one portion on French 
soil and the other in the Grand Duchy. It is 
512 miles from the River Moselle, which forms 
the frontier between the Reich and Luxembourg; 
Evrange lies 4 miles farther west. They are 
connected by several roads with Remich, impor- 
tant crossroad town on the Luxembourg side 
of the Moselle 9 miles north of the front. 

—Josef Sadowski, born in Poland but a naturalized 
United States citizen, was executed by German 
authorities after they occupied Warsaw. A 
court martial had found him guilty of hiding 
arms and ammunition. It was not known when 
executed that he was no longer a Pole. 

—Chile announced that it made no distinction be- 
tween surface warships and submarines and that 
belligerent underseas craft would continue to be 
granted port facilities under the international 
law requirements of remaining no longer than 24 
hours. a 

Oct. 21—In Rome, German and Italian authorities 
completed arrangements to transfer approxi- 
mately 200,000 German-speaking residents of the 
Italian Tyrol to Germany by 1942. ; 

—The German coast guard ship, Este, was sunk 
by contact with a German mine off the Danish 
town of Moen; 50 lives lost. 


British troops have 


“The Conference of the Nordic States<-"" 
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—Kermit Roosevelt, son of the late President 
Theodore Roosevelt, was appointed a 2nd Lieut. 
in the British Army, in which he was a captain 
in the World War. ¢ 

—Four German planes were said by the Admiralty 
to have been shot down in their raid on a British 
convoy. 

Oct. 22—German bombing planes made another of 
their. daily reconnaisance ‘flights off northeast 
Scotland. One was shot down. 

—Most Germans from the Baltic will be resettled 
in the new German Province of Warthe, part of 
the Polish province of Poznan; 40,000 Germans 
from Latvia will live in the city of Posen (Poz- 
nan), and their university will be transferred 
from Riga. Germans who were in the export 
or shipping trades in Riga will be settled in 
Gotenhafen (Gdynia). : ; 

Oct. 23—The Republic of Slovakia was recognized 
by the U. S. S. R. with the acceptance of the 
first Slovak Minister to Moscow, Vrano Tiso, a 
cousin of Premier Joseph Tiso. 

—Germany is to restore to Slovakia, it is announced 
in Berlin, small areas totaling over 220 square 
miles with a population of 45,000, mostly Slo- 
vaks, in the Cadeo region. 5 

—Elections of members of Soviet National Assem- 
blies were held in the Ukrainian and White Rus- 
sian areas of former Poland. In Western 
Ukraine 92.83 per cent of the electorate voted 
and 90.98 per cent voted for the candidates nomi- 
nated by peasants’ committees, provisional ad- 
ministrations, factory workers, Red Guards and 
groups of intellectuals. Of the 4,433,997 voting, 
325,918 crossed off the candidates’ names in sign 
of opposition. About 76,000 ballots. were invalid. 
In White Russia 96.71 per cent of the electors 
peaets 90.67 per cent of them for the official can- 

ates, 

Gct, 24—In Danzig, in an address to Nazi party 
veterans, German Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop said, ‘‘As far as Germany’s relations 
with America is concerned, there is no possibility 
of any difference ever arising between the two 
countries. On the contrary, Germany is pre- 
cisely the country among all others that has 
fully observed and respected the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Although British propaganda continually 
tried to sow the seeds of discord between America 
and Germany, we in Germany are firmly con- 
vinced that the commonsense of the American: 
gradually sees through this game and realizes 
where the real interests Khe and that both people 
—in the long run—will profit by mutual friend- 
ship. Britain, of all countries, has every reason 
to be extremely cautious in the use of this sort 
of propaganda, for while Germans always re- 
Spected the Monroe Doctrine, the existence of 
many British colonies, possessions, coaling sta- 
tlons, naval bases, etc., on the American conti- 
net is a constant infringement of this doc- 
rine.’”’ 

Oct. 25—The U.S. S. R. formally notified Britain 
that the latter’s war ‘contraband blockade was 
in violation of international law, impaired the 
interests of neutral countries, and, by the in- 
clusion of foodstuffs, endangered the health and 
lives of peaceful populations; the blockade was 
therefore regarded. as invalid, and the Soviet 
Union reserved the right to claim compensation 
for damages, inasmuch as its merchant ships are 
the property of the State. 

—Dutch ship owners complained that British 
authorities kept Netherlands ships in the con- 
trol ports for as long as six weeks before allow- 
ing them to proceed. The ship owners estimated 
that an average of 130 Netherlands merchant 
ships were constantly in The Downs, ohe of the 
large British control ports, awaiting examina- 
tion of their cargoes. 

—In Canada, the National Union Government of 
Premier Maurice Duplessis, who called a gen- 
eral election in protest against the alleged in- 
fringement of Quebec’s autonomy by the war 
ee ures of the Federal Government, was de- 
eated. 


“Oct. 26—The Parliament of Slovakia chose the 


Rev. Joseph Tiso, a Roman Catholic priest, as 
President of the Republic. He had been Premier. 
He was succeeded as Premier by Bela Tuka. 
Broadcasting from Washington a Herald Tribune 
*Forum talk, President Roosevelt said: ‘‘The fact 
of the international situation—the world situa- 
tion—the simple fact, without any bogey in it, 
So bel any appeals to prejudice—is that the 
nited States, as I have said before, is neutral 
and does not intend to get involved in war.’’ 
British House of Lords, replying to a 
debate in which the Earl of Listowel had 
said that the British guarantee to Poland was 
intended to operate only against Germany, Vis- 


count Halifax, the Foreign Secretary, said that 
this statement carried the whole-hearted assent 
of the Polish. Governments, past and present, 
and he indicated that it had been implicit in all 
conversations with Polish Foreign Minister Josef 


Beck. 

Oct. 2i—The U. S. Senate, 63 to 30, passed the 
Administration’s Neutrality bill which would 
repeal the embargo on the sale of arms to bel- 
ligerents, and substitute therefore a provision 
to sell arms to them on a cash-and-carry basis. 
The House passed a similar bill, and a Confer- 
ence Committee agreed on a joint Neutrality 
Resolution and it was passed on Nov. 3. 

—Pope Pius XII in his first encyclical lamented the 
fate of ‘“‘our dear Poland’? which ‘“‘has a right 
to the generous and brotherly sympathy of the 
whole world, while it awaits, relying on the 
powerful intercession of Mary, help of Christians, 
the hour of a resurrection in harmony with the 
principles of justice and true peace.’’’- The basic 
theme of the encyclical was the conflict between 
the family and the State. 

—The National Assembly at Lwow (Lemberg) pro- 
claimed a Soviet regime for the Western Ukraine. 
The Assembly was chosen earlier this month at 
a general election. 4 i 

—Lithuanian troops took possesion of Vilna, now 
restored as that country’s ancient capital, seized 
by Poland in 1920. a 

Oct. 28—There was heavy artillery firing on the 
Western Front. Paris life is almost back to 
normal. 

Oct. 29—The first Soviet troops crossed the Lat- 
vian border en route to the military bases they 
will occupy under the recent agreement. Lat- 
vian guards greeted them at the border points. 


—Pope Pius XII consecrated 12 missionary bishops, 


including 2 Negroes. He appealed to all Chris- 
tians to unite with the Catholic Church in its 
struggle to make the principles of Christian life 


respected. 


—The German Admiralty announced that it had 


lost 3 submarines since the war began, and had 
sunk 178,500 British warship tonnage, including 
the aircraft carriers Courageous and Ark Royal, 
the battleship Royal Oak and one unnamed de- 
stroyer. The tonnage of the destroyer is esti- 
mated at 1,500 tons. The warships listed as 
seriously damaged include the battle cruiser 
Hood, two heavy cruisers of 10,000 tons each, 
bombed in the North Sea Oct. 11, one 10,000-ton 
cruiser in the Firth of Forth Sept. 28, two 
heavy cruisers, the Edinburgh and Southamp- 
ton, 10,000 tons each, bombed in the Firth of 
Forth Oct. 17, the battle cruiser Repulse, tor- 
pedoed in Scapa Flow, and one torpedo boat 
damaged in the Firth of Forth air raid. 

Oct. 30—The British Government published a 
White Paper made up from pre-war reports on 
conditions in German concentration camps in- 
cluding floggings of Jews and short-rationing of 


food. 
—The Athenia carried no munitions, gold or securi- 


ties, and was sunk by a submarine (on Sept. 3 
off the Irish coast) the British Government as- 
sured the United States Department of State. 


—In Switzerland the Conservatives have won the 


parliamentary elections. They are pledged to 
neutrality. . 


—The Air Ministry, in London, announced that for 


the first time since the start of the war, British 
fighters had engaged German bombers over 
France and that. one German Dornier bomber 
was shot down. In this engagement two Ger- 
man planes were spotted over a British military 
airfield behind the Maginot Line and a lone 
British fighter went up to engage thems. 

Oct. 31—The Soviet Premier, V. M. Molotov, in 
outlining to a special session of the Supreme 
Soviet, in Moscow, the International situation, 
said: “It is the fear of Germany’s claim to colo- 
nial possesions that is at the bottom of the 
present war of England and France with Ger- 
many, who has grown substantially stronger 
lately as the result of the collapse of the Ver- 
Sailles treaty. It is fear of losing world su- 
premacy that dictates to the ruling circles of 
Great Britain and France the policy of foment- 
ing war with Germany. Thus the imperialist 
character of this war is obvious to anyone who 
wants to face realities and does not close his 
eyes to facts.” The Premier defined as un- 
neutral President Roosevelt’s wire to the chair- 
man of the Presidium hoping peaceful and 
friendly relations between the U. S. S. R. and 
Finland “‘would be preserved and developed.’’ 


“One might think,’’ Molotov said, ‘‘that matters - 


are in better shape between the United 
and, let us say, the Philippines or Gana ee 
have long been demanding freedom and inde- 
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Sa endence from the United States and cannot get 


hem, than between the Soviet Union and Fin- 
land, who has long ago obtained both freedom 
and politicg] independence from the Soviet 
Union.” There could be no question of restoring 


_ Poland, he said. He added that repeal by Con- 


gress of the Arms Embargo would prolong and 
intensify the war. 


—Premier Mussolini shifted the Italian Cabinet, 


relieving men of pro-Nazi sympathies and put- 
ting new men in as Army and Air Force chiefs. 


—The German Protestant churches agreed to ac- 


Nov. 


cept the spiritual leadership of the Spiritual 
Council of the German Evangelieal Church, 
which was formed under Dr. Friedrich Werner. 
In view of critical times, church quarrels will be 
shelved, temporarily at least. 


1939—NOVEMBER 

1—The Western Ukraine and the Polish 
White Russian areas, both of which, by plebi- 
scite, had voted to become paris of the U. S. 
S. R., were formally admitted into the Soviet 
Union (Noy. 1 and Nov. 2 respectively) by vote of 
the Supreme Soviet in session in Moscow under 
the chairmanship of Andrey Andreyeff. Joseph 
Stalin applauded. Among the speakers was a 
young Ukrainian Jewish girl, who thanked Stalin 
and Marshal Voroshiloff for having freed Ukrai- 
nian Jews from the tyranny of Polish ‘‘over- 
lords.”’ 


—On the Western Front the Germans shelled the 


French village of Forbach across the border. 
The place had been evacuated weeks before. It 
is on the French point of land extending into 
the German border and commands the Saar 
Valley. 


ey. 
—In Washingion, cancellation of the parcel post 


Service between the United States and Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Danzig, because of disrup- 
tion of transportation, was announced by the 
Post Office Department. 


Nov. 2—The British Air Ministry's weekly casualty 


‘communique listed 22 dead, bringing to 122 the 


number of Royal Air Force men reported to have 
died from all causes since the war started. 


—The German element of Estonia is now prac- 


tically gone with the departure of another 1,100 
Germans, bringing the total repatriated from 
that country to more than 10,000. The few still 
left include 15 civil prisoners, who will be per- 
mitted to leave if Germany wants them. 


Noy. 3—Passage of the joint resolution on neu- 


trality, repealing the arms embargo, opening 
American munitions trade to belligerents on a 
eash-and-carry basis, and barring U. S. mer- 
chant ships from belligerent areas, marked the 
end of the Special Session of Congress. The 
Senate vote was 55 to 24; the House, 243 to 172. 
The new law took effect at 12:04 P.M. Nov. 4, 
when it was signed by President Roosevelt. 


—Germany announced an agreement with the So- 


epublic that will bring the 140,000 German 
Nationals in the Ukraine and White Russia 
home to the Reich and send Ukrainians, White 
Russians, Ruthenians and other Soviet nationals 
living in the former Polish territory now under 
German rule to the Soviet Union. 


Nov. 4—President Roosevelt, in separate procla- 


Nov. 


7 


mations, closed United States ports to foreign 
submarines and established a combat area ex- 
tending from Norway, south of Bergen, and the 
Baltic Sea, to Spain and taking in Great Britain, 
Treland and the English Channel. The Mediter- 
Yanean was not includedy Combat areas, into 
which American ships must not go, may change 
with circumstances.’ Coastwise American ship- 
ing is not affected by the bill, nor is shipping 
tween American republics or Bermuda or any 
of the Caribbean islands. In the main, ship- 
ing between the United States and Canada also 
£ not affected. 
5—The American freighter, Independence 
Hall, arrived in Hoboken, N. J., with 300 persons 
rescued on Oct. 17, about 500 miles off the coast 
of Spain; 73 from the torpedoed British freighter, 
City of Mandalay, and 227 of the 284 persons on 
the torpedoed British passenger liner, York- 
shire, which was carrying sick soldiers from India 
home to England. 


Nov. 6—To avoid provisions of the new Neutrality 


Law, which prohibits American merchant ships 
from European war zones, the United States 
Lines applied to the Maritime Commission for 
ission to transfer nine of its ste: ps to 

e registry of the Republic of Panama. 


Nov. 7—Belgium and the Netherlands made, by 


from The Hague, is peace proposal to 

Oe beliieerenta: “At this hour of anxiety for the 
ole world, before the war breaks out on the 
estetn Front in all its violence, we have the 


—On the Western Front, 


conviction that it is our duty once again to raise 
our voice. Some time ago the belligerent par- 
ties have declared they would not be unwilling to 
examine a reasonable and well-founded basis for 
an equitable peace, It seems to us that in the 
present circumstances it is difficult for them to 
come into contact in order to state their stand- 
Points with greater precision and bring them 
nearer one another. As the sovereigns of two 


neutral States have good relations with all their... 


neighbors we are ready to offer them our good 
offices. If this were agreeable to them we are 
disposed to facilitate by every means at our dis- 
posal that they might care to suggest to us and 
in a spirit of friendly understanding to ascertain 
the elements of an agreement to be arrived at. 
This, it seems to us, is the task we have to 
fulfill for the good of our peoples and in the 
interest of the whole world. We hope our offer 
will be acepted and that thus the first step will 
be taken toward establishment of a durable 


peace.”’ 
WILHELMINA. LEOPOLD. 


—On the Western Front the French reported “local 


activity on the part of patrols and artillery at va- 
rious points.’’ The German communique said 
that two French planes were shot down at Saar- 
lautern, 4 miles within Germany of the northern 
fiank of the Western Front, and a British plane 
at Mainz, about 60 miles within southwestern 
Germany. Otherwise there was ‘‘no noteworthy 
fighting action except minor scouting by troops 
and weak artillery fire on both sides.” 


Nov. 8—A few minutes after Chancellor Hitler had 


left Buergerbraeu Hall in Munich, where he had 
addressed veterans of the Nazi movement, a time 
bomb exploded in the place, killing 8 persons and 
wounding 63. It was the eve of the 16th anni- 
versary of the ‘‘beer hall putsch” of 1923, and 
the Chancellor had made a speech in which he 
Said: “England doesn’t want peace—this we 
heard yesterday. 
add. We will talk to the English in a language 
they surely will understand,” adding: ‘‘How I 
would love to make peace with the English if I 
could find one statesman whom I could believe! 
But we have been lied to and cheated. Where is 
the promised freedom of peoples? ‘Where was 
the self-determination of the nations? Where 
was the renunciation of reparations? Where 
was the joint solution of colonial problems?” 
Hitler asserted that ‘‘there were more suicides 
in Germany in the two years after the World 
War than Americans who died on the Western 
Front.’’ He returned to Munich Nov. 11 and 
ens the state funeral of the victims of the 
as 


—The German Government announced Nov. 21 


that a man who said his name was George Elser, 
36, had confessed, after his arrest, that he ha 

built the time-bomb into a pillar of the beer hall. 
The instigator of the plot, the Government 
charged, was the British Intelligence Service. 
Two of the service agents, Capt. R. H. Stevens 
and S, P. Best, were arrested at The Néther- 
lands-Reich frontier near Venloo on Noy. 9, by 
German police. 


—tiIn London, Winston Churchill, First Lord of the 


Admiralty, revealed to the House of Commons 
the loss of the British submarine Oxley by an 
“accidental explosion,’’ with the death of -4 
officers and 49 men, 


Nov. 9—King Carol of Rumania wired from Bucha- 


rest to the heads of Britain, Germany and 
France, saying: 
ereigns of the Netherlands and Belgium are 
offering their good offices to find a basis for a 
just and durable peace, I feel it is my duty to as- 
sure you that it is my sincere wish that this 
noble initiative, which I support with all my 
heart, should be successful,’’ President Kyosti 
Kallio, of Finland, sent identical messages to 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands and King 
Leopold of the Belgians as follows: ‘‘I beg Your 
Majesties to accept an expression of my deep 
sympathy and warmest wishes on your initiative 
for peace.’’ The Netherlands Government an- 
nounced Nov. 15 that Foreign Minister von Rib- 
bentrop had informed the Netherlands and Bel- 
gian envoys in the name of Adolf Hitler that no 
formal reply would be made to the proposals. 
Herr von Ribbentrop said the German Govern- 
ment considered the brusque replies of the Brit- 
oe French Governments had disposed of the 
matter. 5 


bruecken and Pirmasens, allied attacks, to the 
strength of approximately one to two companies, 
were reported againsf German outposts, on the 
French-German border. Both attacks were said 
to have been repulsed and a number of prisoners 


Personally I have nothing to | 


“At a moment when the sov-— is 


southwest of Saar- 
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captured in German counter-attacks. 

Nov. 10—The Pope suggested the formation after 
the war of ‘‘a stable and fruitful international 
organization,’’ during an address to Abel Nicolas 
Leger, Haitian Minister to the Vatican, who pre- 
sented his credentials. 

Nov. 11—‘‘We work for peace, we pray for peace 
and we arm for peace,’ President Roosevelt said 
in an address from the White House to Virginia 
Military Institute at Lexington by telephone on 
the school’s 100th anniversary. : 

—In Bromberg, Poland, the Germans convicted 
and executed Leon Barciszewski, who was 
charged with responsibility for the ‘Bloody Sun- 
day’’ of the German invasion. 

Noy. 12—King George in a note from London to 
the Netherlands-Belgian appeal for peace, as- 
sured Queen Wilhelmina and King Leopold that 
“the larger purposes for which my peoples are 
now fighting are to secure that Europe may be 
redeemed from perpetually recurring fear of 
German aggression so as to enable tne peoples 
of Europe to preserve their independence and 
their liberties and to prevent for the future resort 
to force instead of the pacific means in settlement 
of international disputes. Should Your Majesty 
be able to communicate to me any proposals from 
Germany of such a character as to afford real 
prospect of achieving the purpose I have de- 
scribed above I can say that my governments 
would give them their most earnest considera- 
tion.’’ 

—President Lebrun, of France, replied to the same 
effect. 3 

—Winston Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
in a radio broadcast from London, said: ‘‘I shall 
not attempt to prophesy whether the frenzy of 
a cornered maniac will drive Hitler into the 
worst of all of his crimes. But I will say without 
doubt that the fate of Holland and Belgium, 
like that of Poland, Czechoslovakia and Austria, 
will be decided by the victory of the British 
Empire and the French Republic. If we are con- 
quered, all will be enslaved and the United States 
will be left single-handed to guard the rights of 
man. If we are not destroyed, all these coun- 
tries will be rescued and restored to life and 
freedom.”’ 

Nov. 13—In an air raid on the Shetland Islands 
the Germans asserted they destroyed two British 
flying boats with 50 kilogram bombs, and dropped 
a heavy bomb believed to have struck a cruiser, 
indicated by flames and smoke. The Admiralty, 
in London, denied any damage had been done. 

—Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm II stopped studying war 
maps to turn the cellar of his home in Doorn, 
the Netherlands, into an air-raid refuge. He 
has had the arches reinforced with concrete and 
sand-bagged, and it is intended to accommodate 
in this shelter not only the staff of 60 but 40 
villagers as well. 

—tIreland (Hire) lodged complaint with the United 
States Department of State that its commerce 
had been injured by its inclusion in President 
Roosevelt’s ‘‘combat zone’’ from which American 
ships are barred. 

Nov. 14—On the Western Front the German forces 
dislodged French troops from hills overlooking 

German territory in the area southwest of Pir- 
masens. 

—A British destroyer hit a German mine and sank: 
several lives were lost. 

—Soviet troops, vanguard of a force of 20,000, 
moved into Lithuania in accordance with the 
Rusisan-Lithuanian treaty signed Oct. 10. The 
treaty gave the U.S. S. R. the right to establish 
army garrisons in that country. 

Nov. 15—The British House of Lords debated the 
subject of secret sessions proposed by Lord Arnold, 
who later withdrew his motion. Earl Stanhope, 
Lord President of the Council, pointed out that 
when the government felt a secret session should 
be held the public would feel it was not being 
taken into full confidence and was not getting 
the truth. He added that the government felt 
at present that there would be no advantage in 
holding secret sessions. 

—On the Western Front local artillery activities 
continued. 

—In the Czech Protectorate, students of the Uni- 
yersity of Prague engaged in riotous demonstra- 
tions and many were arrested by the (German) 
Elite Guards. The outbreak continued on a 
lesser scale. On Nov. 17 the garrison was rein- 
forced and nine of the students were shot to 
death by the troops. There were three more exe- 
cutions Nov. 18, two being Czech policemen. 

Noy. 16—United States Government officials ruled 
that American warplanes can be wheeled, pushed 
or pulled across the border for delivery in Can- 


ada, but they cannot be flown across under their 
own power. 

Nov. 17—Britain and France announced creation 
ot the Allied Supreme Economic Council to as- 
sure common action ‘‘in the following fields—air, 
munitions, war materials, oil, food, shipping and 
economic warfare. The execution of these tasks 
has been entrusted to permanent Anglo-French 


executive committees under the. Anglo-French. 


coordinating committee, which is being set up 
immediately.’’ Affairs in the United States and 
Canada will be handled in London by the Co- 
ordinating Committee, Jean Monnet, Chairman. 

—The French Government recognized the Czecho- 
slovak National Committee, Czechoslovakia’s 
government in exile. Former President Eduard 
Benes, General Sergej Ingr., commander of the 
Czechoslovak Legions in France, and Dr. Stefan 
Osusky, Ambassador in Paris, head the commit- 
tee, which is composed of five Czechs and three 
Slovaks. 

—Czech leaders in exile, in London, said that the 
Prague disorders were neither organized nor en- 
couraged by them, but were symptomatic of the 
nervousness, restlessness and bitterness of the 
Czech people under Nazi rule. Czechoslovakia’s 
former Minister to London, Jan Masaryk, son of 
the late Thomas G. Masaryk, said the Czech 
student uprisings were ‘‘stupidly premature.’’ 

Noy. 19—In Estonia, foreign residents. have been 
expelled from the localities of the Soviet garri- 
sons in Harju, Laane and Saare. 

—An explosion in the oil tanker, J. A. Mowinckel, 
anes renovation in Bayonne, N. J., blew off the 

eck. 

Noy. 20—A new State of Poland, one mile long and 
half a mile wide, is being established in: France, 
in the ancient city of Angers, in the Valley of 
the Loire. It is the seat of government of Presi- 
dent Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz and the Cabinet of 
Premier Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorski. It is occu- 
Pied by about seventy-five Poles, who make their 
own laws and are now forming their own army 
to fight on the western front. 

—Four more British merchant ships were sunk by 
mines or submarines in nearby waters, making 
ten in all over the weekend; about 200 persons 
were dead or missing. 

—German airplanes began to lay, with the aid of 
parachutes, magnetic and other mines on the 
east coast of England, under cover of darkness. 
The work was continued night after night. Some 
of the mines were laid in an estuary of the 


Thames River. The Port of London was closed to . 


commerce Noy. 24 until the channel had been 
swept clear. This was done also in other inter- 
national waterways in the English Channel. 

Noy. 21—British Prime Minister Chamberlain gave 
notice in the House of Commons that the Gov- 
ernment would give an order in council to 
make exports of German origin or ownership 
subject to seizures on the high seas, as was done 
in 1917 in the World War, in reprisal for Ger- 
ad ae oe id oe and submarines. 

— e ships Titis. were s 
or forpedoes. ” : e sunk by mines 

—The Britis: ,000-ton cruiser, Belfast, return- 
ing to the Firth of Forth from naval nétrol, was 
damaged by a German submarine; 20 of the crew 
of the Belfast were injured by’ the explosion. 
The ship was launched in March, 1938, with 
Mrs. Neville Chamberlain, wife of the Prime Min- 
ister, as sponsor. Her armament includes 12 6- 
inch guns and 12 4-inch guns. 

Nov. 22—The British destroyer, Gipsy, was sunk 
by a mine near the English coast; 40 lives were 
lost; 21 aboard were injured. A German magnetic 
mine, - eae yore a Aye broadcast by Sir 

; ancellor 
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Nov. 23—In closing the session of the British Par- 
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_ estuary of the River Thames and dropped them 

_ along the east coast. 

—The Netherlands protested to the British Foreign 

Office against the latter’s proposal to seize Ger- 

‘i man exports on the high seas. 

_ —On_ the Western Front there was artillery fire 

* _ in localities. : 

_ Nov. 24—Italy and Japan protested ‘to Britain 
4 against the blockade on German exports. 

_ —Wet weather sogged the Western Front; four 
’ _ German planes were shot down over France. 

Nov. 25—German airplanes attacked several Brit- 

i ish warships in the northern part of the North 

Sea. They reported they hit a light cruiser of 

} the Aurora type (5,270 tons). 

~—Off the north coast of England a German sub- 
'_. Marine sank a British 7,000-ton auxiliary war- 

ship (a Q-boat) disguised as a Dutch freighter. 

The British denied the sinking. A German 

Coast Guard ship was blown up by one of its 

Own Mines in the German field south of the 
) Great Belt, the main waterway through the 

Danish Islands south of the Kattegat; 12 of the 
crew are missing; 33 were saved. 

Noy. 26—Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain, in 

his first radio broadcast since Sept. 1, when he 
3 announced war with Germany, reiterated that 

the Allies had entered the combat to defend free- 
‘dom and establish peace. He said, in closing: 
“Let us keep clear before our eyes the necessity 
that this reign of terror instituted under the 
. present German Government should come to an 
end in order that we may build a new and better 
Europe. We know that in this great struggle 
_. We are fighting for the right and-against the 
| Wrong. Let us then go forward with God’s 
0 blessing on our arms, and we shall prevail!’’ 
_ *—The Soviet Government in a note to Finland 
e charged that Finnish artillery near their border 
in the Karelian Isthmus had fired on Soviet 
<. troops, killing an officer and 3 privates and 
‘] wounding 2 officers and 7 privates. The note 
\ proposed that Finnish troops be withdrawn with- 
out delay 20 to 25 kilometers within the border 
of the Isthmus, to avoid possibility of a re- 
peated “‘provocation.’’ Finland denied that her 
troops had done the shooting. 

—The British Admiralty announced the loss of sev- 

_ eral ships, including the 16,697-ton armed mer- 
chant cruiser, Rawalpindi, sunk on Nov. 23 off 
the southeast coast of Ireland, in an engage- 
ment with the German 10,000-ton “‘pocket battle- 
ship,’’ Deutschland. The survivors were landed 
in Glasgow; 283 were lost, it was estimated. 

_ Nov. 27—King George, in Buckingham Palace, 

a London, signed an Order in Council making Ger- 

man’s exports subject to seizure by the navies 
of the Allies, Britain and France. The order 

"4 was effective “‘after the fourth day of December”’ 
and related only to exports. 

—The German Government charged that Britain, 
A “in those decisive four days between Aug. 28 
- and Aug. 31, instead of bringing about direct 
. ' contact between Warsaw and Berlin, neglected 

an ampered > rough a number 0: - 
a d h ed: this th: h ber of ill 

4 intentioned stratagems aimed solely to give 
' Poland time to mobilize and hamper Germany 
} as long as possible.’’ 

Nov. 28—The Soviet Government in a formal no- 
tice by Premier Molotoff to Finland, deemed ‘“‘it- 
self compelled to state that from this date it 
considers itself free from the obligations under- 
aken under the non-aggression pact concluded 
(1932) between the U. S. S. R. and Finland and 
systematically violated by the Government of 
Finland.”’’ Denunciation of the treaty was based 
on the allegation that the Finns had continued 
their border warfare and had not withdrawn far 
. enough (20 to 25 kilometers) from the frontier. 

rae Finns made denial of border sniping and 
said their soldiers had withdrawn from the 


a 
border. 


_—King George opened the 38th session of the 
_ British Parliament. The Imperial Crown had 
_ been brought from its hiding place in the coun- 

try. Prime Minister Chamberlain told the 
_ House of Commons the Allies did not seek a 
‘vindictive peace.’’ Field Marshal Lord Milne 
told the House of Lords: ‘‘As a soldier, I say it is 
a@ very dangerous principle to inculcate in your 
fighting men that they are not fighting the men 
they are going to meet in the field. War is war, 
and the sooner those who have drawn the sword 
- earn that they are liable to perish by the sword 
' the sooner this conflict will come to an end. 
, The youth of the German nation are thoroughly 


behind their leader, and although we may think 
we are not fighting the German nation, the 
_ German nation are fighting us, and they are a 
very stubborn lot.’ __ oy 
—The German Army High: Command announced 
ie 
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that a German submarine had torpedoed and sunk 
a British heavy cruiser of the 10,000-ton London 
class, east of the Shetlands. The British Ad- 
miralty denied it. 

—On the Western Front, French artillery shelled 
sections of Perl, Sehndorf, Hammelsberg, Til- 
lingerhof, Schneeberg and Tuentinger Forest, 
all east of the Moselle River. German artillery 
replied, shelling enemy artillery batteries, but 
With what success is not reported. 

Noy. 29—The Soviet Union mobilized troops on the 
Finnish border north of Leningrad and at 10:30 
P. M. formally notified Finland of severance of 
diplomatic relations. Britain meantime had ex- 
pressed to Finland hope for a peaceful settlement 
of the dispute. Following the break, Premier 
Molotov in a short radio broadcast from Moscow 
said that the sole aim of the U. S. S. R. was to 
establish the security of its frontiers, which are 
within 20 miles of Leningrad, but that the Soviet 
‘shall not rely on the present Finnish rulers.” 
Molotov said ‘‘the relations of the Finnish people 
with the Soviet Union are of concern to the Fin- 
nish and Soviet peoples alone. Other powers 
have no right to interfere.’’ After or during that 
declaration the American.Envoy in Moscow re- 
ceived from the United States Department of 
State a message which said: ‘‘This government 
is following with serious concern the intensifica- 
tion of the Finnish-Soviet dispute. It would 
view with extreme regret any extension of the 
present area of war and the consequent further 
deterioration of international relations. .Without 
in any way becoming involved in the merits of 
the dispute, and limiting its interest to the 
solution of the dispute by peaceful processes only 
this government would, if agreeable to both par- 
ties, gladly extend its good offices.’’ 

—wNorway protested to the Allies against the block- 
ade on German exports. ‘ 

—On the Western Front trench digging was hin- 
dered by air scouting on both sides of the Ger- 
man and French borders; 80,000 members of the 
German Labor Corps have completed _on the 
Belgian frontier an extension of the Westwall 
fortifications. 

Nov. 30—Because of alleged new attacks by Finnish 
soldiers the U. S. S. R._ invaded Finland at 8 
A.M. The Red Navy blockaded the Petsamo 
Fjord. Soviet troops of the Leningrad military 
district crossed the Finnish border on the Kare- 
lian Isthmus and in the area of Repola and 
Porosozero Red Army units advanced 6.2 to 9.3 
miles west of the State frontier. In the direction 
of Petrozavodsk Red Army units reached Lake 
Suojarvi. On the Karelian Isthmus they occu- 
pied the village of Metsapirtti, the station of 
Kuokkala and apptoached the town of Terijoki.: 
Several score of prisoners were taken during the 
operations. : 

—Soviet airplanes shelled Helsingfors (Helsinki) 
and Viborg, Kotka and Hangoe, in South Fin- 
land, and ranged as far north as the Arctic 
Ocean, dropping bombs on Petsamo, Luen- 
hamari and Parkina. ‘The Soviet troops met 
with stiff resistance from Finnish soldiery. 
They seized Finland’s ice-free port of Petsamo 
on the Arctic Sea, 3 miles from the Norwegian 
frontier, after aerial bombings and an artillery 
battle with Finnish troops. They seized, also, 
the port of Terijoki, on the Gulf of Finland. 

—President Roosevelt sent to the Soviet and to 
Finland, an appeal ‘‘publicly to affirm its deter- 
mination that its armed forces shall in no event, 
and under no circumstances, undertake the 
bombardment from the air of civilian popula- 
tions or of unfortified cities, upon the under- 
standing that these same rules of warfare will 
be scrupulously observed by all of their oppo- 
nents. I request an immediate reply.’’ 

—The French Chamber of Deputies, 318 to 175,° 
yoted to Premier Edouard Daladier’s zovernment 
an extension of its full decree powers for the 
duration of the war with Germany. He had 
agreed to submit each decision for approval 
within one month if Parliament was in session. 


1939—-DECEMBER 
Dec. 1—In Southeast Finland, in the seized town 
of Terijoki, the Soviet invaders set up “The 
People’s Government of the Democratic Republic 
of Finland’” with Otto Kuusinen as Chairman 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs and a cabinet 
of five other members. A declaration was: 
adopted in favor of a mutual assistance pact with 
the Soviet Government, and a call was issued 
to the Finns to overthrow “‘the tyranny of hang- 
men and war provocateurs’’ and ‘‘chase these 
hangmen as far as possible from Finland, and 
throw down this entire bankrupted government 
gang.’’ The pact was signed Dec. 2. in Mos- 
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cow, by Molotov, and Kuusinen. It promises to 
the’ “People’s Government’”’ the predominantly 
Finnish ports of Soviet Karelia; and Finnish 
territory will be ceded to the U. S. S. R. covering 
a strip 47 miles north of the old Karelian bor- 
der to a line extending approximately from the 
port of Koivisto on the Gulf of Finland to Lake 
adoga. 
ec. 2—In Finland, the Arctic port of Petsamo 
was recaptured, and then was reported retaken 
by the Soviets, who were halted in the south by 
resistance. Thousands of residents are fleeing 
from Helsingfors and are hiding in the woods 
on the way to Norway. The Socialistic Party 
and the Central Labor Party declared confidence 
in the Government. 
ec, 3—The Finns kept up their resistance to the 
Soviet invasion, which was halted around Suo- 
jaervio. Land mines were said to have killed 
_ 1,000 Soviet soldiers near Terijoki. Heavy snow- 
fall hindered operations in the North. In the 
south, after attacks by Soviet warships, the in- 
vaders captured the islands of Hogland, Tytar- 
sarri, Lavansaari and Seiskari, in the eastern; 
end of the Gulf of Finland. On the Karelian 
front about 40,000 Finnish troops are pitted 
against 70,000 or 80,000 Red Army troops; along 
the entire 750 miles border Finland’s army of 
A - defenders numbers about 250,000 regulars and 
100,000 of the volunteer corps. 
—Finnish Premier Ryti in a broadcast from Hel- 
singfors said 100,000 had fled from there and 
- other cities. He reiterated that the new Finnish 
Government was ready to negotiate to the ‘‘ut- 
most limit,’’ without ‘‘violating either our inde- 
__ pendence or our policy of neutrality.’’ 
‘Dec. 4—The Soviet Government, through Premier 
eae in .Moscow, refused an armistice and 
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branded as an aggressor, 

League that ‘‘The Soviet Union maintains peace- 

ful relations with the democratic Republic of 

Finland, with whose government on Dec. 2 it 

signed a treaty of mutual assistance and friend- 

ship. This treaty settles all questions which the 

Soviet Government discussed without result with _ 

the delegates of Finland’s former government, 

which now has resigned its powers.’’.. ; 

—Advance of Soviet invaders in Finland was ham- 

pered by deep snow. Mines had been laid around ~ 

the Aland Islands, to bar Soviet ships. 

—On the Western Front a week’s comparative 
quiet was livened by a secret visit of the British 
King, George VI—his first. 

—Among the ships announced as having been 

sunk was the 10,086-ton British freighter, Doric 

Star, bound home from Australia. Her loss was 
attributed to a German warship in the South 
Atlantic. y 

Dec. 5—In Finland, in the area immediately north ~ 

of Lake Ladoga, the Soviet troops have’ pene- 

trated as far as 31> miles westward into the 

country, with the aim of cutting Finland into 

two parts, north and south. They are said to 
have lost 2,000 lives in the campaign to date, 
also 80 planes and 50 tanks. 

—Sweden called 40,000 men to the colors, 
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Merchant Ship Losses in 1939 European War 
Source: Compiled from daily newspaper despatches from Sept. 3 to Dec. 3 


oo S indicates submarine torpedoing; E, explosion; R, raider; M, mine; W, warshi 
crew to prevent capture; ?, cause not determined, wi ts tages 


i GREAT BRITAIN ae 
"i Date |Reported é Ton- Date |Reported 
, Reported} Cause Boat nage |Reported| Cause 
Sept. 3 Ss Whitemantle......... 1,692 | Oct. 23 Ss 
Sept. 5 Ss enture. 2,327 | Oct. 23 Ss 
Sept. 6 Ss Kg Eee eae 4,413 | Oct. 24 S 
Sept. 6 ) Ledbury .. - ---| 3,528 | Oct. 24 s 
Sept. 7 s Clan Chisholm. ..... | 7,256 | Oct. 24 s 
Sept. 7 s Menin Ridge. ..s.-] 2,474 | Oct. 24 s 
Sept. 8 Ss Malabatn.ccicina tux. Oct. 28 Ss 
Sept. 8 Ss Lay NE. TT See geist Oct. 29 Ss 
Sept. 9 Ss Saint Nidan Oct. 29 s 
Sept. 10 Ss Cairnmora Oct. 31 Ss 
Sept. 10 Ss Bronte. . Nov. 1 Ss 
Sept. 10 s Carmathen Coast Nov. 9 E 
Sept. 11 s hana Nov. 13 M 
Sept. 11 s Ponzano Nov. 13 E 
Sept. 11 Ss Matra. isi). 5 at Nov. 14 M 
Sept. 12 Ss Cresswell Noy. 14 Ss 
Sept. 14 Ss Unnamed ship Nov. 14 s 
Sept. 14 s Woodtown........./; 7 Nov. 15 M 
' Sept. 15 s Africa Shell........... 706 | Nov. 16 _R 
Sept. 16 s Blackhill. . ...+-| 2,492 | Nov. 19 M 
Sept. 16 s Arlington Court...... 4,915 | Noy. 20 Ss 
Sept. 16 Ss Penstlvar, 32. ces 4,258 | Nov. 20 s 
Sept. 17 Ss Torchbearer..........| 1,267 | Nov. 20 M 
Sept. 17 i) Wigmore... Pree | 345 | Nov. 20 M 
Sept. 18 s Newton Beach........ 4,651 | Nov. 21 ? 
; Sept. 18 E Sea Sweeper.......... 329 | Nov. 21 s 
> Sept. 19 Ss Thomas Hankins...... 276 | Nov. 21 Ss 
Sept. 19 s Delphine. . <5. +. 0.5. 250 | Nov. 21 ? 
tt Sept. 19 Ss Gernidas: so x52 «xis 2,494 | Noy. 23 M 
Kensington Court.....| 4,863 | Sept. 21 Ss PIRMNOS. acm dogs wea sie 1,351 | Nov. 23 Ss 
Arkleside I Sept. 22 Ss BUR e od base cb. ont | 28 Novy. 23 s 
Arkenside. Sept. 22 s Lowland 974 | Nov. 23 M 
Hazelside Sept. 24 s Mangalone. 8,886 | Nov. 24 M 
* Sept. 27 Ss Hookwoor 1,537 | Nov. 26 M 
2 Clement... Oct. R Dryburgh...... 1,286 | Nov. 26 M 
Belgravian Oct. 4 Ss Royston Grange .| 5,144 | Nov. 27 Ss 
: Glen Farg. Oct. 6 s William Humphries... 276 |} Nov. 27 M 
- Hersonspool Oct. 13 Ss Uskmouth.....:..... 2,483 | Nov. 28 ? 
Stonegate.... Oct. 14 R Ionian SL. ee a] 3,212 Nove 29 M 
a Oct. 14 Ss SAAB LIEW, tye tte eres 1,041 | Nov. 29 M 
- Sneato: Oct. 16 Ss Sheaf Crest...........| 2,730 | Nov. 30 M 
City aE Mandalay. Oct. 17 s Debyan Sori is teed <n 4,558 | Dee. 1 M 
Yorkshire Oct. 18 Ss San Calisto........... 8,010 | Dee. 2 M 
. FRANCE 
R a Gare 3,747 | Sept. 7 ? iy er ee 5, oe Nov. 4 s 
See DE NEVne 2.3)... o. 2... 2,660 | Sept. 25 s Saint Clair.......... Nov. 23 M 
‘¥ Emile Miguet.. 14,115 | Oct. 13 s Ley pe) eee a 23 s 
% Louisiane.-.......... 6, Oct. 14 Ss here sources reported the sinking of 
- oe ....]10,108 | Oct. 14 Ss 2,9: i | Nov. 20 ? 
" Vermont.............| 5,188 | Oct. 17 iF Noy. 26 ? 
, 
$ Olinda........-......[ 4,576 | Sept. 4 6,038 | Nov. 13 sc 
a Liana. . 125 | Sept. 4 4,110 | Nov. 
Johannes Moikenburgh 5,294 | Sept. 5 8,577 | Nov. 23 sc 
1 Fritzen . 6562 ) Sept. 6r)) SW i Penerile. ook. 2 las ses oe eel ee sc 
‘ Sept. 6 0 | Nov. 26 Ss 
c ity ee Ee 9,52 Dec. 2 sc 
; ct. 
a Oct. 31 S@on|=" 2. 42 = ROLAND ai eee 
: Nov. 13 sc Py eee 114,294 | Nov. 26 | M 
5 NEUTRALS 4 
Nation- }Ton-| Date |Report. Nation- | Ton-| Date |Report. 
aS ality | nage |Rep’t’d| Cause Boat ality | nage |Rep’t’d| Cause 
. Cn eee Greece. . 1,555|Sept. 4) M Indra*...,....|Finland..../ 2,026}Oct. 9) M 
yi Willem V.Ewijk Netherlands| °526|Sept. 7| M Vistula........ Sweden..... 1,018/Oct. 10) S 
5 MéMaArEN S525... bo ae 1,514/Sept. 10} M Gressholm..... Norway 621/Oct. 13) M 
4 Olivebank . Finland .. 2,795\Sept. 12) M L Ask oe .| Norway 1,918/Oct. 17} S t 
Alex vonOpstal Belgium... .| 5,965|Sept. 16] M ||Oltenia........ Rumania 6,494/Oct. 21) 2? 
nda... .|Norway....| 5,136/Sept. 17; M Gusta haath ape Sweden..... 1,400]Oct, Ss 
+ 2,262|Sept. 23} S |/Deodata....... Norway 3,295/Oct. 21) E 
; 1,361|Sept. 23} S Albenie. regi as weden..... 1,241)Oct. s 
_ Gertrud Bratt.|Sweden..... 1,510|Sept. 24} S° Konstantinos 
=  . Silesia..........|Sweden..... ,839|Sept. 25} S adjipateras.|Greece.....| 5,962/Oct. 23) S$ 
'_  Metalilist......|Russia..... Sept. 27; S Varangmalm. ..|Norway....| 3,618/Oct. 29) S 
'  #£«.'Nyland.......|Sweden..... 3,378|Sept. 28; S MIN 30'S diets Finjand....} 1,241/Oct. M 
a é ,830\Sept. 29 S ||Canada....... Denmark, ..|11,108|/Nov. - 3} _E 
is 1,368|Sept. 29} M ‘|/Sig........... Norway....} 1,342/Nov. 4| EorM 
f 875|Sept. 29] S Nicolas M. 
ee es GUN cs ok ote. Sweden. .... 1,198|Sept. 30} S Embiricos Greece.....| 5,295|Nov. E 
in 1,150/Oct. 1) S Arne Kjode. Norway ....|11,109|/Nov. 14) S$ 
} .|  451/Oct. 2} M Panevzys Lithuania. .| 1,607|Nov. 15] M 
.--| 4,914/Oct. 41 M LCE ee eee Lithuania 945|Nov. 15) M 
4,990/Oct. 4/ S Simon Bolivar.|Netherlands} 8,309|Nov. 18] M 
7 Netherlands 6,873|Oct. 8)S orM|/Kaunas....... Lithuania..| 1,521)Nov. 19] M 
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Nation- |Ton-| Date | Report 

Boat ality nage |Rep’t’d| Cause 
Ogi... Netherlands; 279|/Nov. 19 
DOIG 8! shri. « Netherlands} — 375|/Nov. 19 
Graziano). |Ltaly......... 5,875| Nov. 19 
B. O. Borjesson|Sweden..... 1,586| Nov. 19 


Caria Milica ...|Yugo-Slavia| 6,371|Nov. 19 
Terukuni Maru|Japan......|11,930)/Nov. 21 


SSS%SSESE88 


Elena Re... Greece.....| 4,576|/Nov. 23 
Sliedrecht.....|Netherlands| 5,133 }Nov. 24 
Spaarndam ....|Netherlands| 8,857|Nov. 26 
Gust. E. Reuter|Sweden. .... 2,119|Nov. 26 
Mercator....../Finland....} 4,260/Dec. 1 


*Later reported salvaged. 
The German government announced (Nov. 30, 19 


War in Europe, 1939 


Date Report 


Nation- ,Ton- ‘ 
Boat ality nage |Rep’t’d| Cause _ 
Reall a n-eiec Norway....| 8,083;Dec. 1) ? 
Arcturus...... Norway ....| 1,277|\Dec. 2} M 
Rudolph...... Sweden..... 2;119]/Dece. 31, 2? 


Me. sources reported the sinking of these neutral 
ships: 


Katinga 

Hadzipatera. .|Greece.....| 3,661/Sept. 13} 2 
Suzonrs to. o Belgium....| 2,239\Oct, 11 ? 
Arts ee ite Greece.....| 4,810/Oct. 16) ? 
H. ‘Kulukundis|Greece..... 5,548|Nov. 27, M 


39) that German submarines and mines had sunk 


194 British and: neutral ships totaling 735,768 tons up to Nov. 29. The German report said that it was 


~eonfirmed that 162 vessels, including 52 neutral ships, had been sunk. Destruction of the remaining 32 


ships had not been confirmed. The announcement added that the total was higher, asserting that the 
British Admiralty did not report all the ships sunk off the British coast. 


Early Effect of War in the United Kingdom 


Source: Commerce Reports, U. S. Department of Commerce, issue of Nov. 25, 1939 


The uncertainty that marked the application of 
a wide range of controls and priorities in the first 
weeks of the war threatened to involve serious 
disruption of business but early modifications have 
at least delayed such an outcome. Rationing, 
blackouts, evacuations, import and export controls, 
price-fixing, and prior claims of defense work upon 
raw materials and labor were all set in action at 
one time, hence the degree of dislocation involved 
in any one measure was greatly intensified by the 
difficulty of coordinating all the activities into 
one, especially as there was not at the outset a 
single authority that could prevent duplications 
and conflicts of policy. Part of the dislocation 
has been corrected by the establishment of unified 
control and another part by cancelation of early 
restrictions or by postponemenf of the effective 
dates. - 

Apparentiy the immediate effects of certain pro- 
tective measures upon wholesale and retail business 
were not foreseen. Blackouts caused a serious cut 
in retail sales in areas where the buying public 
could shop only after factories closed, many of 
them after overtime periods. As a result some 
stores were closed. Prompt rationing of gasoline 
hurt the sales of automobiles at the same time that 
the higher horsepower tax caused many owners to 
lay their cars up. Consequently the garage and 
accessory business was heavily reduced, although 
some interests lessened the loss through proceeds 
from automobile business related to defense work. 
The automobile trade is said to have been reduced 
by. 80 percent. ; 

Blackout hardships were in part offset by a 300 
percent increase in the demand for emergency 
items such as batteries and candles for use in 
shelters. By the first part of November the re- 
quirements under the air-raid precautions pro- 
gram had been fairly well met, although there 
was a continued demand for steel sheets from de- 
partments of plants that were not solidly booked 
with military orders. 

The moving of more than a million persons from 
their neighborhood shopping centers to new centers 
involved very heavy losses to dealers in one center, 
without bringing an equivalent increase to busi- 
ness in the centers to which civilians moved. There 
has been a considerable movement back to the 
former homes. 

The rationing policy has been the subject of 
much questioning as it does not seem to be refiec- 
tive of the actual scarcity or abundance of supplies. 
It is possible that rationing is guided by a desire 
to prevent excessive consumption (not merely 
hoarding) by recipients of higher wages. Without 
any restrictions the natural trend, it is feared, 
would cause heavier consumption and higher 
prices, the basis upon which inflation begins. 
Furthermore, the conservation of funds and the 

ractice of thrift seemed to be an essential pre- 
iminary to a fully successful flotation of the first 
war loan, that seemed to be imminent in early 
November. 

Prices were controlled by the immediate estab- 
lishment of a maximum in most lines but the set- 
ting of such a maximum as a_rule means that this 
level at once asserts itself. The combined whole- 
sale price level of 98.1 in August and 105.2 in Sep- 
temper rose to 110.7 in October. This 12.8 percent 
rise in 2 months (11.9 percent above October 1938), 
hee the pompostie ofa Hide zante of changes; food 

ces were up percent, cotton 16.2 per 
other textiles 32.7 percent. DACRE 

This upward trend has several important eco- 
nomic consequences. In the first place, it shortens 


the term over which future prices can be quoted, 
especially as there is as yet no general assurance as 
to whether the maximum price as set by controls 
will be insisted upon or will be jacked up in response 
to many protests that newly imposed costs, pri- 
marily those connected with war-risk insurance, 
are not compensated in the price increase. Until 
this factor is decided business will be transacted 
more and more on a short-term hand-to-mouth 
asis. 

Another influence of higher prices is that exerted 
upon the cost of living, as this serves as a basis in 
establishing many wage rates. A number of wage 
increases have occurred since the war began; ship- 
ping wages at Glasgow were raised 2 shillings 
weekly, coal wages in Cardiff are up 8d. per shift, 
hosiery workers are to receive 10 percent more and 
jute workers 1215 percent. These rates, plus over- 
time, provide the extra funds whose spending is 
tone watched as an indicator of an inflationary 

nd. 

A few typical price changes are as follows: 


Aug. 30, Oct. 24, 


Item. 1939. 1939, 
Bacon, Danish. ............. ewt.100s. 110s. 
Butter, New Zealand........ ewt.116s. 138 
Eggs, English........... per 12017s. 6d. 24s. 6d 
Lard, United States. ........ ewt.41s. 42s. 6d. 
Sugar, refined .............4 ewt.23s. 36s. 10d. 
Pig iron, Cleveland......... ton99s. 99s. 
Copper, standard cash........do045s. 10d. 46s. 
Hides, wet salted, Australian .Ibs.414d. 74d. 
Motor spirit No. 1, London. gals.1s. 6d. Is. 546d. 
Rubber, fine hard, Para... .. Ibs. d. 1d. 
Canadian spruce, Deals,standards£28 £28 10d 
Cotton seed oil, crude...... tons£16 5d. £23. 


The effect upon prices and exports as a result of 

the decline in the exchange value of the pound 
sterling has not yet been very marked, as the nor- 
mal effect, in increasing. exports, meets the 
obstacle presented by the export controls. 
_ Very shortly after the export controls had been 
imposed the prospect of loss of foreign markets to 
competitors induced the Government to withdraw 
many of the restrictions upon exports. This had 
to be accompanied by moderation of controls over 
imports of some raw materials that are used in 
wo ta 9 the oe exported. 

n the case of a number of British industri 
using raw materials available within Great Britain, 
import controls have been very beneficial. Thus 
the pottery industry is no longer required to meet 
the competition of pottery of German or other 
European origin. Another helpful factor is the 
lower value of the pound sterling, which is as 
hatte daa ca & COnInD) Me curtailing imports, as the 

al price increase is magni 
into Stet a =. gnified when converted 
ill another helpful factor is the d 
military use of items for which the civilian more 
is very greatly curtailed by the war. Thus, manu- 
facturers of typical Birmingham wares such as 
ornamental finishings on clothing, artificial] jew- 
elry, etc., have been extremely busy on military 
orders for badges, insignia, and regimental buttons 

The preceding paragraphs reveal the fact that 
industries are affected very differently by a single 
factor. In view of the multitude of factors. that 
had to be put in operation simultaneously at the 
beginning of the war and in view of the adjust- 
ments that subsequently became necessary, it is. 
cay be Teaghed’ (bated on roe ose Aaa 

: ased on 0. : : 
consular offices in Great Britains Tromp sana ee 
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war dependence 
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The neutrality resolution of 1939 makes it un- 
lawful for an American vessel to carry passengers 
or articles or materials to any state named by 
Presidential proclamation as a belligerent. The 
penalties for violation run up to $50,000 fine or 
(and) 5 years in prison. The ban does not apply 
to ports in the South Atlantic south of the 35th 
Parallel; New Brunswick and Nova Scotia on the 
Bay of Fundy; the Pacific, Indian Oceans and de- 
pendent waters; the China, Tasman and Arabian 
Seas, and the Bay of Bengal; permits inland trans- 
portation by rail, air or water to Canada. Neutral 
ships also are granted these same exemptions. 


The so-called ‘‘cash-and-carry’’ provision, re- 
quires belligerents to take title to supplies 
purchased here before they are removed. An 


exemption applies to cargoes carried on neutral 
vessels to belligerent ports in the Pacific, South 
Atlantic, Indian Oceans and other specified areas 
removed from the zone of combat. The ban on 
credits to belligerents does not apply to running 
accounts of telegraph. radio, cable and telephone 
companies. 

The official text of the cash-and-carry provision 
is as follows: 

(c) ‘‘Whenever the President shall have issued 
_& proclamation under the authority of Section 1 
(a) it shall thereafter be unlawful to export or 


. transport, or attempt to export or transport, or 


cause to be exported or transported, from the 
United States to any State named in such proc- 
lamation, any articles or materials (except copy- 
right articles or materials) until all right, title 
and interest therein shall have been transferred 
to some foreign government, agency, institution, 
association, partnership, corporation, or national. 
“Tssuance of a bill of lading under which title 
to the goods shipped passes to the purchaser un- 
conditionally upon delivery of the goods to carrier, 
shall constitute a transfer of all right, title and 
_interest therein within the meaning of this sub- 
section. The shipper of such articles or materials 
Shall be required to file with the collector of the 
port from or through which they are to be exported 


_ a declaration under oath that he has complied with 
' the requirements of this subsection with respect 


to transfer of right, title and interest in such 
articles or materials and that he will comply with 
such rules and regulations as shall be promulgated 
from time to time. Any such declaration so filed 


Summary of the United States Neutrality Act of 1939 


(Enacted by Congress [Senate, 55 to 24; House, 243 to 172] in the form of a joint resolution, on Nov. 3 
Signed by the President on Noy. 4, and in effect at 12:04 p.m. that day) 
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shall be a conclusive estoppel against any claim of 
any citizen of the United States having knowledge 
of such shipment or of such declaration of right, 


title or interest in such articles or materials. Now” 


loss ineurred by any such citizen (1) in connection 
with the sale or transfer of right, title, and in- 
terest in any such articles or materials or (2) in 
connection with the exportation or transportation 
of any such copyrighted articles or materials, 
shall be made the basis of any claim put forward 
by the Government of the United States. 

(d) “Insurance written by underwriters on 
articles or materials included in shipments which 
are subject to restrictions under the provisions 
of this joint resolution, and on vessels carrying 
such. shipments, shall not*be deemed an American 
interest therein, and no insurance policy issued on 
such articles or materials, or vessels, and no loss 
incurred thereunder or by the owners of such 
vessels, shall be made the basis of any claim *put 
forward by the Government of the United States.’’ 

The resolution prohibits the purchase, sale or 
exchange in this country of bonds, securities or 
obligations of belligerents; forbids United States 
citizens to make loans or extend credit to any 
belligerent state, or its agency; forbids solicitation 
of funds for belligerents, except for medical aid, 
food and clothing to relieve suffering. 

The president is authorized to proclaim danger 
or combat zones into which American vessels must. 
not go. He may exclude foreign submarines from 
United States ports. American merchant ships 
may carry only small arms to preserve discipline. 
To Munitions Control Board is estab- 
is é 

Foreign vessels are prohibited from using the 
America flag or other symbol to conceal nation- 
alities. 

The first Neutrality Act in operation in the 
United States was the Joint Resolution approved 
August 31, 1935, as amended. On May 1, 1937, 
another joint resolution was approved which 
amended the 1935 act in several respects. Prior to 
the passage of the joint resolution of Nov. 4, 1939 
the 1937 act was in full force and effect, with the 
exception of section 2, which relates to the export 
of articles and materials other than arms, ammu- 
nition, and implements of war. This section, 
commonly referred to as the ‘“‘cash-and-carry’’ pro- 
‘ge expired (May 1, 1939) by the terms of 
the act. 


7 British Contraband 
Source: The United States Department of State 


Absolute Contraband—(a) All kinds of arms, 
ammunition, explosives, chemicals, or appliances 
suitable for use in chemical warfare and machines 
for their manufacture or repair; component parts 
thereof; articles necessary or convenient for their 
use; materials or ingredients used in their manu- 
facture; articles necessary or conyenient for their 
production or use of such materials or ingredients. 

(b) Fuel of all kinds; all contrivances for, or 
means of, transportation on land, in the water or 
air, and machines used in their manufacture or 
repair; component parts thereof; instruments, ar- 
ticles, or animals necessary or convenient for their 
use; materials or ingredients used in their manu- 


facture; articles necessary or convenient for“the 
production or use of such materials or ingredients. 
(c) All means of communication, tools, imple- 
ments, instruments, equipment, maps, pictures, pa- 
pers and other articles, machines, or documents 
necessary or convenient for carrying on hostile 
operations; articles necessary or convenient for 
their manufacture or use. 

) Coin, bullion, currency, evidences of debt; 
also metal, materials, dies, plates, machinery, or 
ae articles necessary or convenient for their 
manufacture. 

Conditional. Contraband—(e) All kinds of food, 
foodstuffs, feed, forage, and clothing and articles 
and materials used in their production. 


STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


Strategic materials are those materials essential 
y al defense for the supply of which in 
Laie Rep must be placed in whole, or in 
art, on sources outside the continental limits of 
e United States, and for which strict conserva- 


* tion and distribution control measures will be 


i Critical Lewagt ny are cere hac bed Ps 
fense, the procurement probler 

ee wane tieult, are less serious 
of strategic materials because they can 
be either domestically produced or obtained in 
more adequate quantities or have a_ lesser degree 
of essentiality, and for which some degree of con- 
distribution control will be necessary. 

ssential materials neither strategic nor critical 
“include those materials, essential to the national 
defense, for which no procurement problems in 
war are anticipated, but whose status is such as 


hose 


_ toi-require constant surveillance because future 
devel 


lopments may necessitate reclassification as 


strategic or critical. , ; 

List of strategic materials (17): Aluminum, an- 
timony, chromium, coconut shell char, manganese 
ferrograde, manila fiber, mica, nickel, optical glass, 
quartz crystal, quicksilver, quinine, rubber, silk, 
tin, tungsten, and wool. 

List of critical materials (20): Asbestos, cad- 
mium, coffee, cork, cryolite, flaxseed, fluorspar, 


graphite, hides, iodine, kapok, nux vomica, opium, . » 
phenol and picric acid, platinum, scientific glass, — 


tanning materials, titanium, toluol, and vanadium. 
Essential materials neither strategie nor critical 
(35): Arsenic, abrasives, acetic acid, acetone, alco- 
hol (ethyl), camphor, castor oil, chlorine, copper. 
copra, cotton linters, helium, hemp, jute, iron an 
steel, lead, magnesium, methanol, molybdenum, 
nitrogen compounds (Ammonia and nitric acid), 
palm oil, paper and pulp, petroleum, phosphates, 
potash, refractories, shellac, sisal, sugar, sulfuric 
acid (including sulfur and pyrites), uranium, web- 
bing and duck, wheat, zinc, and -zirconium. s 


ty 
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President Roosevelt’s Plea for World Peace 


There follows the text of President Roose- 
velt’s peace plea (April 15, 1939) to Chancellor 
Hitler of Germany, similar to the one sent to 
Premier Mussolini of Italy: 

\You realize I am sure that throughout the 
world hundreds of millions of human beings are 
living today in constant fear of a new war or 
even a series of wars. Bie i 

The existence of this fear—and the possibility 
of such a conflict—is of definite concern to the 
people of the United States for whom I speak, as 
it must also be of the peoples of the other nations 
of the entire Western Hemisphere. All of them 
know that any major war, even if it were to be 

_ confined to other continents, must bear heavily 
‘on them during its continuance and also for gen- 

erations to come. f 

Because of the fact that after the acute tension 
in which the world has béen living during the past 
few weeks there would seem to be at least a 
momentary relaxation—because no troops are at 
this moment on the march—this may be an oppor- 
tune’ moment for me to send you this message. 

On a previous occasion I have addressed you 
in behalf of the settlement of political, economic 
and social problems by peaceful methods and 
without resort to arms. 

But the tide of events seems to have reverted 
to the threat of arms. If such threats continue, 
it seems inevitable that much of the world must 
become involved in common ruin. All the world, 
victor nations, vanquished nations and neutral 
nations, will suffer. r 

I refuse to believe that the world is, of neces- 
sity, such a prisoner of destiny. On the contrary, 
it is clear that the leaders of great nations have 
it in their power to liberate their ‘peoples from 
the disaster that impends. It is equally clear that 
in their own minds and in their own hearts the 
peoples themselves desire that their fears be ended. 

It is, however, unfortunately necessary to take 
cognizance of recent facts. 

-Three nations in Europe and one in Africa_have 
seen their independent existence terminated. A 
vast territory in another independent nation of 
the Far East has been occupied by a neighboring 
State. Reports, which we trust are not true, in- 
sist that further acts of aggression are contem- 
plated against still other independent nations. 

| Plainly the world is moving toward the moment 
when this situation must end in catastrophe unless 
a@ more rational way of guiding events is found. 

You have repeatedly asserted that you and the 
German people have no desire for war. If this is 
true there need be no war. 

Nothing can persuade the peoples of the earth 
that any governing power has any right or need 
to inflict the consequences of war on its own ‘or 
any other people save in the cause of self-evident 
home defense. 

In making this statement we as Americans 
speak not through selfishness or fear or weak- 
ness. If we speak now it is with the voice of 
strength and with friendship for mankind. It is 
still clear to me that international problems can 
be solved at the council table. 

Tt is therefore no answer to the plea for peace- 
ful discussion for one side to plead that unless 
they receive assurances beforehand that the ver- 
dict will be theirs they will not lay aside their 
arms. In conference rooms, as in courts, it is 
necessary that both sides enter upon the discus- 
sion in good faith, assuming that substantial jus- 
tice will accrue to both; and it is customary and 
necessary that they leave their arms outside the 
room where they confer. 

I am convinced that the cause of world peace 
would be greatly advanced if the nations of the 
world were to obtain a frank statement relating 
to the present and future policy of governments. 

Because the United States, as one of the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere, is not involved 
in the immediate controversies which have arisen 
in Europe, I trust that you may be-willing to make 
such a statement of policy to me as the head of a 
nation far removed from Europe in order that I, 
acting only with the responsibility and obligation 
of a friendly intermediary, may communicate 
such declaration to other nations now apprehen- 
sive as to the course which the policy of your 
government may take. 

Are you willing to give assurance that your 
armed forces will not attack or invade the ter- 
ritory or possessions of the following nations: 
Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Luthuania, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, The Netherlands, Belgium, Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Portugal, Spain, 
Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Poland, 


Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Russia, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Turkey, Iraq, the Arabias, Syria, Pales- 
tine, Egypt and Iran? 

Such an assurance clearly must apply not only 
to the present day but also to a future sufficiently 
long to give every opportunity to work by peace- 
ful methods for a more permanent peace. I 
therefore suggest that you construe the word 
“future’’ to apply to a minimum period of assured 
non-aggression—ten years at the least—a quarter 
of a century, if we dare look that far ahead. 

If such assurance is given by your government, 


I will immediately transmit it to the governments’ 


of the nations I have'named and I wil simultane- 
ously inquire whether, as I am reasonably sure, 
each of the nations enumerated above will in 
turn give like assurance for transmission to you. 

Reciprocal assurances such as I have outlined 
wer pune to the world an immediate measure of 
relief. 

I propose that if it is given two essential prob- 
lems shall promptly be discussed in the resulting 
Peaceful surroundings, amd in those discussions 
the government of the United States will gladly 
take part. 

The discussions which I have in mind relate 
to the most effective and immediate manner 
through which the peoples of the world can obtain 
progressive relief from the crushing burden of 
armament which is each day bringing them more 
closely to the brink of economic disaster. 

Simultaneously the government of the United 
States would be prepared to take part in dis- 
cussions looking toward the most practical man- 
ner of opening up avenues of international trade 
to the end that every nation of the earth may 
be enabled to buy and sell on equal terms in the 
world market as well as to possess assurance of 
obtaining the materials and products of peaceful 
ecgnonle life. % ie : 

€ same time, those governments other than 
the United States which .are directly interested 
could undertake such political discussions as they 
May consider necessary or desirable. 

We recognize complex world problems which 
affect all humanity but we know that study and 
discussion of them must be held in an atmosphere 
of peace. Such an atmosphere of peace cannot 
exist if negotiations are overshadowed by the 
threat of force or by the fear of war. i 

I think you will not misunderstand the spiri 
of frankness in which I send you this message. 
Heads of great governments in this hour are lit- 
erally responsible for the fate of humanity in the 
coming years. They cannot fail to hear the 
prayers of their peoples to be protected from’ the 
La Seey phage i ES History will hold them 

countable for e lives and i 
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ope that your answer will make it possible 
for humanity to lose fear and regai 
mesy gears to come. Sata Hooter 
similar message is bein: a 
ie of vie Ttalian Government. akensha acts 
ancellor er replied to President 
(April 28) in an address of 2 hours Bed te en 
utes before the Reichstag in Berlin. In the same 
address the German Chancellor denounced the 
German-Polish non-aggression treaty of 1924 ex- 
pressed the determination to include the Free 
City of Danzig within the’ German. Reich and 
denounced the Anglo-German naval treaty of 1935 

There follows from the text of the Hitler address 
the statements replying directly to the questions 
ee te pig Beeson Roosevelt: 

nm a promise of non-aggression against thirty- 

States—THe German Government is Bela 

give each of the States named an assurance 

of the kind desired by Mr. Roosevelt on the 
condition of absolute reciprocity, provided that 
the State wishes it and itself addresses to Ger- 
many a request for such an assurance, together 
with appropriate proposals. . . . And I here 
solemnly declare that all the assertions which 
have been circulated in any way concerning an 
intended German’ attack on or in American 
territory are rank frauds and gross untruths 
On the threat of war—As far as Germany is con: 
cerned, I know nothing of this kind of threat 
to other nations, although I every day read in 
iy iy derbi be oe newspapers lies about such a 


On the ability of the leaders to prevent war—If 


that is true, then it is a punishable neglect, 


to use no worse word, if the leader. 
with ee Ea wat powers are nar Cote 
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threatening calamity of an armed conflict. 

On peaceful settlement of international disputes— 
i myself have always been an exponent of this 
view and, as history proves, have settled nec- 
essary political, economic and social problems 
without force of arms, that is, without resort 
to arms. 

On the fear of acts of aggression by Germany—If 
-Mr. Roosevelt really has any specific instances 
in mind in this connection, I would ask him 
to name the States which are threatened with 
aggression and to name the aggressor in ques- 
tion. It will then be possible to refute these 
monstrous general accusations by brief state- 
ments. 

On disarmament—Ii would ask you not to appeal 
first to me but rather to the others; I have a 

long line of practical experience behind me, and 

‘ «shall remain skeptically inclined until reality 

ha has taught me to know better. 

On international trade—It is my belief, Mr. Roose- 
velt, that it would be a great service if you 
with your great influence would remove the 
barriers to a genuinely free world trade begin- 
ning with the United States. 

Foreign Minister Josef Beck of Poland, in a 


Source: December, 1939, Bulletin of the Federa 
approximate figures 
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ts the inflow both of gold and of capital to the 
ted States in the twelve months ending August 


speech before the Sejm (Parliament) in Warsaw 
(May 5, 1939), rejected the German demands for 
the return of Danzig and a German controlled 
motor-road across the Polish corridor. Col. Beck 
while refusing. to purchase ‘‘peace at any price’ 
asserted a willingness to negotiate with the Reich 
but set two general prerequisites—peaceful inten- 
tions and peaceful methods of action. 

The Ge 
each nation renounce for ten years war as an 
instrument of settling disputes with each other. 
In addition to the Free City of, Danzig Hitler 
demanded a German ruled highway and a railway 
line 1515 miles wide across the Polish Corridor. In 
return Germany offered Poland a free harbor at 
Danzig, acceptance of the Polish-German boun- 
daries as constituted as final, a twenty-five-year 
non-agegression treaty and a guarantee of Slo- 
vakian independence by Germany, Poland and 
Hungary. Hitler said the offer had been rejected. 

The Anglo-German naval treaty of 1935 gave 
Germany submarine equality with Britain and 
limited the German surface fleet to 35 per cent 
of Britain's. Hitler reiterated demand for the 
return of the German colonies, most of them held 
by Britain under mandates. 


. Foreign Gold Holdings, Dollar Balances, American Investments. 


1 Reserve Board; figures are as of August, 1939; 
in millions of dollars 


Of the recorded capital movement a third repre- 
sented the return of American capital from abroad 
and the accumulation of dollar balances by foreign 
official institutions; the remainder seprescnles pri- 
vate funds sent here by foreign nationals for de- 
posit in banks or for the purchase of Amedican 
securities. The full movements of funds, includ- 
ing unrecorded transactions, may have been eon- 
siderably larger, 


rman-Polish treaty of 1934 provided that...- 


"ag - ee 


; 
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United States Naval Expenditures, 1910-1939 
3 4 5 6 


1 2 vi 8 
Aircraft Public Totals of | Main. equal 
Fiscal Amount Increase includes | Moderni- Works columns 3,| column 2 
year Expended of Navy airships) zation (direct) 4,5 and 6 less col. 7 
1910 124,238,297 |$29,200,826 $6,079,546 |$35,280,373 | _ $88,957,924 
1h) ls baa oe $150°770' 123 22,166,631 7,979,347, | 30,145,978 90,624,145 
1912)... 3. 140,140,884 | 29,803,167 6,915,134 | 36,718,302 103,422,581 ~ 
TOUS 2 131,424,547 | 29,436,872 4,577,063 | 34,013,936 97,410,611 
TOl4 |). 138,341,132 | 31,616,399 3,399,027 | 35,015,426 103,325,706 
915. 144,956,199 * 3,824,74 43,188,067 101,768,132 
3,481,599 | 40,672,827 106,925,308 
,168,804 | 53,506,768 | 178,164,369 
43,246,332 |252,200,53 917,247,017 
69,000,995 |332,937,756 |1,388,160,852 
38,017,848 |240,157,63' 327,937 
16,402,476 |219,147,329 | 744,302, 
14,124,036 |143,985,490 341,597,537 
4,073,5' 9,092,933 | 59,848,377 | 249,094,642 
7,300, ,150,6 53,147,715 | 263,569,004 
5,295,957 $212,832 3,816,774 | 43,347,114 | 280,593,419 
4,963,705 5,745,280 3,561,201 | 39,519,984 7,975; 
6,037,444 | 10,203,283 2,617,252 | 46,288,310 | 274,265,443 
11,301,938 5,042,288 4,436,840 | 57,716,053 | 278,725,161 
15,769,724 9,564,567 8,584,307 | 80,678,319 285,765,613 , 
14,385,563 7,810,995 6,818,912 | 78,887,681 296,404,147 
13,157,747 7,605,862 | 12,830,323 | 71,522,675 286,283,543 
F 13,535,053 7,742,834 | 13,012,598 | 73,494,300 280,134,062 
13,123,811 | 12,349,210 | 11,214,276 | 84,938,476 | 257,237,940 
266,581,699 | 43,066,761 4,005,398 5,565,767 2,532,986 | 55,170,913 211,410,786 
327,554,194 | 38,848,700 6,531,115 2,680,864 1,396,294 | 49,456.9 278,097,219 
404,702,348 | 81,300,675 7,497,340 899,702 4,829,49 94,527,215 310,175,133 
503,350,016 {155,008,729 | 10,452,894 243,346 8,223,048 |173,930,018 329,419,097 
575,453,311 |178,716,262 | 27,168,070°}............ 7,495,431 |213,379,763 362,073,547 
635,474,414 }222,484,222 | 24,247,414 |.. 13,944,904 |260,676,540 374,797,873 


* See alsé page 856. 
Foreign Consulates 


in New York City 


Albania ......... 761 Fifth Ave. Germany... .:. <7. 17 Battery Pl. *New Zealand. ..44 Whitehall, 
Argentina....... 17 Battery PI. Great Britain. ...25 Broadway.: Nicaragua....... 17 Battery Pl. 
* *Australia....... 630 Fifth Ave. GRECCO «ci. dike ee ie 30 Rockefeller ||Norway......... 115 Broad, 
Austria. ......:- (See Germany) Plaza. Panamai.s< 2.3 en's 90 Broad. 
Meigs. 5. 57 630 Fifth Ave. Guatemala....... 90 Broad Paraguay........ 230 Park Ave, 
Bolivia.......... 90 Broad. UL ad G1): alate ss/-te aoe ath 90 Broad. Perl Sek a. ae 21 West St. 
BTAAN Se .eye <0: tp inv 17 Battery Pl Aonauras....... 17 Battery Pl. Poland. 2-2". Gis 151 E. 67th St. 
Bulgaria ........ 1 Wash. Sq. 8S. ||Hungary......... 5 Broadway Poertigal-s fo. . 15 Moore. 
*Canada.......- 620 Fifth Ave. Leeland: 2h ish slojess See Denmark. Roumania....... 595MadisonAve 
(2) Cora .. 9 Rockefel.Plaza||Iran (Persia) . .51 Fifth Ave. 270 Broadway 
China . 1250 Sixth Ave. -405 Lex. Ave. 12 Beach St. 
‘ .21 West St. -60 Hudson 2 


-17 Battery Pl. 
.17 Battery Pl. 
, 1440 Broadway. 


. 626 Fifth Ave. 
.630 Fifth Ave. 
. 30_Rockefelier 


.17 Battery Pl. Plaza. 
277_ Broadway. 5 -50 
16 W. 75th St. WEBR 2. So sek 7 E. 61st St. 
Beles ciples ws 356 W. 123d St.]/Uruguay... ..17 Battery Pl. 
aires tae Wii Mexico..........70 Pine St Venezuela........21 West St. 
Feat Ay aie Monaco......... Yugo-Slavia.....745 Fifth Ave, 


*Not Consulates but commercial and passport control offices. 


Jury Duty ‘in the County of New York 


Source: 


Office of Commissioner of Jurors 


(Women are eligible for jury duty in this city and state, but they may claim exemption) 


To be qualified to serve, a person must not be 
less than 21, nor more than 70 years of age, and 
must be a citizen of the United States, and a 
resident of the County of New York; and is a 
resident within the meaning of the jury law if he 
or she dwells or lodges here the greater part of the 
time between the first day of October and the last 
day of June. The person must be the owner, in 
her own right, of real or personal property of the 
value of $250; or the husband of a woman or the 
wife of a man who is the owner, in own right, of 
real or personal property of that value. He or 
she must also be in the possession of natural 
faculties, and not infirm or decrepit; intelligent, 
of good character, and able to read and write the 


. English language understandingly. 


Each of the following officers is disqualified by 
law to serve as a trial juror: (1) The governor; 
the lieutenant-governor;. the secretary to the 
governor; the comptroller; the attorney- 
general; the head, and members of a_ board, 
council or commission which is the head, of a 
civil department of the state; members of the state 
tax commission; members of the state commission 
of correction; members of the state industrial 
board; members of the public service and transit 
commissions; the commissioner of education; the 
commissioner of agriculture and markets; the di- 
rector of state charities; and the deputy of each 


. Officer specified in this sub-division; (3) a member 


of the legislature, during the session of the house, 


of which he is a member; (4) a judge of a court of 
record, or a surrogate; (5) a sheriff. under sheriff, 
or deputy sheriff; (6) the clerk or deputy-clerk of 
“dines an fhe fol 
ach o e following persons only, any incon- 
sistent provision of law to the contrary notwithe 
standing, although qualified, is entitled to 
exemption from service as a trial juror upon his 
claiming exemption therefrom: (1) a clergyman 
or minister of religion officiating as such and not 
following any other calling; (2) a practicing phy- 
Sician, surgeon, or surgeon dentist having patients 
requiring his daily professional attention, a licensed 
pharmacist actually engaged in his profession as a 
means of livelihood, a duly licensed embalmer 
actually engaged in his profession as a means of 
livelihood, and an optometrist actually engaged in 
the practice of optometry; (3) an attorney or 
counsellor at law regularly engaged in the practice 
of the law as a means of livelihood: (4) a person 
belonging to the army, navy or marine corps of 
the United States, and the active national guard 
— pir: een i — (5) a member of a 
any or department or - 
partiment Pp police force or de 
e state or any political subdivision ther 
performing his duties therein; or an oa 
volunteer fireman, as defined in section two hun- 
dred of the general municipal law; (6) a captain 
engineer, or other officer, actually employed ; 
a vessel making regular trips; or a licensed Pilo 
actually following that calling; (7) a woman. 


duly organized according to the laws of ~ 


E 
3 
4 
1 
: 
7 
: 
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Sinking of the U. S. Submarine Squalus 


The United States submarine Squalus, on a 
training trip in the freezing waters off Northern 
New England, departed from the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. (May 23, 1939, at 6:40 
A.M.), to cruise for a practice dive. An hour later 
the Squalus with 59 men aboard notified the Navy 
that it was preparing to descend for an hour. Two 
hours and 40 minutes later the Navy tried to get 
in touch with the Squalus by radio but was un- 
successful and the submarine Sculpin was de- 
spatched to investigate. The Sculpin reported by 
radio that it had found a yellow marker buoy, re- 
leased by the Squalus, bearing the inscription on a 
brass plate: ‘“‘Submarine Squalus sunk here. Tele- 
phone inside.’” The Sculpin engaged in conver- 
Sation with the Squalus via the marker buoy untile| 
the contact was broken. 

Then began the rescue. Captain Richard S. 
Edwards, commander of the United States subma- 
rine base at New London, Conn., left for the 
Portsmouth base, the submarine rescue ship Fal- 
con already having departed. The cruiser Brook- 
Lh was ordered to proceed from the New York 

avy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Portsmouth. At 
9 P.M. that night contact was resumed with the 
forward compartment of the Squalus which re- 
ported “‘conditions satisfactory but cold.’’ By the 
next day 16 diving experts from Washington had 
Teached Portsmouth; the Falcon also had arrived. 
A diver had descended to the Squalus and prepa- 
Tations were made to apply the ‘‘rescue chamber’’ 
or “‘rescue bell’’ for the first time in a submarine 
rescue. 

The Squalus was on the ocean bottom mud 240 
feet below the surface. At that depth the weight 
of the water overhead presses upon a man with a 
force of more than 100 pounds to the square inch. 
Divers can withstand this pressure because they 
have built up a resisting pressure of air within 
their blood. 

Working under this hazard, it became the task 
of a navy diver to go down to the Squalus. He 
reached the deck without difficulty and walked 
along it until he found the escape hatch on the 
submarine’s forward torpedo room. To it he 
firmly affixed’ a strong cable of steel, the ‘‘down- 
haul cable’’ by which the rescue chamber was to 
pull itself down unerringly to the escape hatch. 

The rescue chamber, its steel frame shaped like 
an inverted pear, was developed by Commanders 
Allen R.°McCann and A. I. McKee, who rushed 
from Washington to attend its first actual life- 
and-death trial. It does not drop down through 
the water of its own weight. On the contrary, it 
contains enough air so that it must be hauled 
down against its own buoyancy. This work was 
done by a motor within the chamber, driven by 
compressed air fed through a tube from a surface 
ship, which reeled in the downhaul cable and in 
this way pulled the chamber directly to its goal. 

While in the submarine men huddled together 
in the forward compartment, cold and thirsty after 
more than 24 trapped hours, refraining by the 


commander’s order from speaking of their ship- 
mates on the other side of the bulkhead, the rescue 
chamber made its first downward haul. Its crew of 
two felt the slack as the chamber’s rubber-gas- 
keted bottom hit the Squalus’s deck. With com- 
pressed air from above, they forced the sea water 
out of the chamber’s\lower compartment, Now 


the great water pressure was turned to advantage, ———" 


for it held the chamber tight, like a blister, to the 
sSubmarine’s skin. 

The two rescuers opened the hatch from their 
owh compartment, descended to the submarine’s 
deck, opened its escape hatch and lent a welcome 
hand to lift out the first seven haggard and ex- 
hausted members of the crew. Hatches sealed 
again, sea water let into the sealed space between 
the two hatches, and the nine men were on their 
bbe to welcome normal-presure air and sun- 

ght. 

Four trips were needed to extricate the survivors, 
Lieutenant Oliver T. Naquin following the tradition 
of the sea by waiting for the last one. That last 
trip nearly ended in disaster, for the downhaul 
cable jammed on the way, leaving the rescue 
chamber anchored under water to the sunken 
Squalus. Divers had to go down again to cut the 
cable loose. Thus the rescue was completed. 

Of the 59 men aboard the Squalus, 33 were 
brought to the surface and 26 were lost. 
apparently went wrong with the Squalus when she 
submerged was that an intake air valve failed to 
close. It became, automatically, a water valve, 
through which the sea poured into the engine 
room. Sloping backward, the submarine dropped 
to the mud bottom of the ocean southeast of 
Portsmouth. 

In such circumstances, it is the rule to shut all 
bulkheads that in an emergency can divide a sub-* 
marine into a series of watertight compartments. 
Stationed at the bulkhead between the after com- 
partments and the control room stood Lloyd B. 
Maness, of Greensboro, N. C., an electrician’s 
mate. As he started to pull on the heavy steel 
door, which was hanging downward because of 
the ship’s canted angle, five men from the quickly 
filling battery compartment called ‘‘Keep it open 
keep it open.’’ Maness let the door slip back until 
the men. came through; then -exerting all his 
strength he closed it. By this action, for which he 
was highly praised by his superiors, Maness saved 
33 lives, although 26 others were doomed on the 
other side of the bulkhead. 

The Squalus was brought to the surface and 
towed to the Portsmouth Navy Yard (Sept. 13, 
1939), 113 days after the disaster and two days 
later the first, dead were taken from the submarine, 

The British submarine Thetis, of 1,090 tons, 
started a test dive in the Irish Sea off Great Ormes 
Head, Wales (June 1, 1939), with 103 persons 
aboard, and failed to return to the surface, 99 per- 
sons losing their lives. 

The French submarine Phenix with 171 officers 
and crew aboard sank (June 16, 1939) in Cam 
Ranh Bay, in French Indo-China, after making 
a dive during maneuvers. 4 


Fires and Fire Losses in New York City 


Source: New York City Fire Department 


Yr. No. Loss Yar No, Loss p fx No. Loss Yr. 1 No. Loss ‘ 
| Dollars olla: Dollars Dollars 

8 3,479| 4,168,165|| 1912 | 15,633) 9,064,580 || 1921 | 16.350/20.200,808]/ 1930 | 31,391}18,116,305 
1895 | 3.963] 3,519.801|| 1913 | 12,958) 7,467,997 || 1922 | 18,757 |22,743,195)| 1931 | 30,994/15,363,020 
1900 | 8,405] 8,573,347|| 1914 | 14,425] 8,217,811 || 1923 | 20,043|19,637,915|) 1932 | 31,223/17,947,701 
i801 8,424| 8,816,365] 1915 | 13,416) 5,757,01 1924 | 22,631/18,684,835/| 1933 | 26,298] 9.723, 
902 | 8,700} 6,998,563 || 1916 | 13.677) 8.746.404 || '1925 | 22,849 |18,869,085 || 1934 | 27,056) 9,426, 
1903 048 7,082,439 || 1917 | 14,053) 14,278,523 || 1926 | 25.185 /21.571.725|| 1935 | 27,802) 8,731, 
y904 | 11,148] 7,667,523]| 1918 | 13,971) 9,538,725 || 1927 | 24.341 |19.257,215 1936 | 28,506] 7,723,630 
1905 °524| 7,279.514|| 1919 | 13,429] 12,488,258 || 1928 | 25,949)16,624,381 || 1937 | 28,145) 5,978, 
1910 | 14.405] 8,591,831|| 1920 | 14,268 18,806.908 || 1929 | 29,723)16,994,030]| 1938 | 26,819) 7,878,335 
1911 | 14,574/12.470,806 : 

Fires in 1938 numbered by boroughs—Manhat- | 180; (1932) $7,979,971; (1933) $4,086,960; (1934) 


, 8,412; Brooklyn, 8,066; Queens, 4,349; Bronx, 
$580; Richmond, 2,002. ‘ : s 
*Manhattan—(1927) $9,684,015; (1928) $6,993.970; 

6,246,455; (1930) $7,513,685; (1931) $5,767, - 
32) "$6,680,930; (1933) $2,902,300; (1934) 
(1935) $: : (1936) $2,700,120; 


065. . 
“371,125; (1928) _ $1,709,030; 
“010; (1930) $1,916,510; (1931) $1,360,- 
ee ioe tio: (1933) $1,305,485; (ase 
$240, : 1935 ; 941,840; (1936) $1,209,385; (1937) 
551,140; 7145. : 
d 1927) $5,366,250; (1928) $5,794,410; 
casas eon 1927) 1930) $5,357,645; (1931) $6,278,- 
aL ots ' : 7 . 


sy ica 


$3,562,945; 935) $2,898,000; 


+26: a $2,781,405; 
(1937) $1,893.965; (1938) $2,588,6' 


1 
$1,384,925: (1935) 
(1937) $768,297; 


307,515; (1933) 
198,100; (1936) 


7160. 
Fire deaths in the city in 1938 totaled 113 of 
which 61 were in tenements. 


What | 


70 U. S.—Outlawing of Sit-Down Strikes; Pine Trees in New York. 


Sit-Down Strike Outlawed by Supreme Court 


The sit-down strike as a weapon of labor in 
industrial disputes was outlawed by the U. Ss. 
Supreme Court (Feb. 27, 1939) in a 5-2 decision in 
which the court denied the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board the right to compel re-instatement of 
sit-down strikers in the plant of the Fansteel 
Metallurgical Corporation of North Chicago, ml. 
The majority opinion was written by Chief Justice 
Hughes and concurred in by Justices McReynolds, 
Butler, Stone and Roberts. Justices Reed and 
Black dissented. Justice Frankfurter did not par- 


ticipate. 
The Fansteel company refused (Feb., 1937) to 
bargain with a unit of the Iron, Steel and Tin 


_Workers of North America, an affiliate of the 


Congress of Industrial Organization, charging that 
it was an outside union. The union decided 
(Feb. 17) on a sit-down strike and immediately 
seized and occupied two key buildings of the com- 
pany. When the sit-downers refused to leave, 
they were discharged for seizing the buildings but 
continued on possession for ten days. An Illinois 
court issued an injunction ordering the strikers 
to surrender the premises, but the men success- 
fully resisted the sheriff in a pitched battle. They 
were finally ousted and arrested. Most of them 
were fined and sentenced to jail. 3 

/ Thereafter the company resumed operations and 
took back a large number of strikers but gave 
Tecognition to an ihdependent union. The NLRB 
stepped in at this juncture at the request of the 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers and ordered ‘‘immedi- 
ate and full reinstatement to their former posi- 
tions’? with back pay of all employes who had 
gone on strike in February. The company also 
‘was ordered to withdraw recognition from the 
independent union, the Rare Metal Workers of 
America. . 

A U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals set aside the 
board’s order and the board took its case to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. Justice Hughes upheld the 
board in its finding that, prior to the strike, the 
company had engaged in anti-union activity. The 
court majority held that when the employes 
engaged in the illegal conduct of seizing and 
holding the company buildings they could be 
legally discharged, and their status as employees, 
which would normally continue’ by virtue of the 
labor relations act during an ordinary strike, 
could be terminated. Thus the court held that 
the NLRB had no authority to require the rein- 
statement of the discharged employees. 

“It was a high-handed proceeding without the 
shadow of legal right’’ said Chief Justice Hughes. 
“To justify such conduct because of the existence 
of a labor dispute or of an unfair labor practice 
would be to put a premium on resort to force 
instead of legal remedies, and to subvert the 
principles of law and order which lie at the 
foundations of society. 

“The employees had the right. to strike but 
they had no license to commit acts of violence or 
to seize their employers’ plant. 

“But in its legal aspect the ousting of the 
owner from lawful possession is not essentially 
different from an assault upon the officers of an 
employing company, or the seizure and conversion 
of its goods, or the despoiling of its property or 


other unlawful acts in order to force compliance 
with demands. 

“As respondent’s unfair labor practices afforded 
no excuse for the seizure and holding of its build- 
ings, respondent had its normal rights of redress. 
Those rights, in their most obvious scope, included 
the right to discharge the wrongdoers from its 
employ. To say that respondent could resort to 
the State court to recover damages or to procure 
punishment, but was powerless to discharge those 
Tesponsible for the unlawful seizure would ke to 
create an anomalous distinction for which there is 


no warrant unless it can be found in the terms 
of the National Labor Relations Act.’’ 

Chief Justice Hughes criticized a board construc- 
,tion that the strikers remained employes, despite 
discharge for unlawful conduct. ; 

“We think that the argument misconstrues the 
statute,’? Justice Hughes said. ‘‘We are unable 
to conclude that Congress intended to compel 
employers to retain persons in their employ 
regardless of their unlawful conduct—to invest 
those who go on strike with an immunity from dis- 
charge for acts of trespass or violence against the 
employer’s property, which they would not have 
enjoyed had they remained at work. 

“‘Here the strike was illegal in its inception and 
prosecution. As the board found, it was initiated 
by the decision of the union committee ‘to take 
over and hold two of the respondent’s ‘‘key’’ 
buildings.’ It was pursuant.to that decision that 
the men occupied the buildings and the work 
stopped. This was not the exercise of ‘the right 
to strike’ to which the act referred. It was not a 
mere quitting of work and statement of griev- 
Cea ae in the exercise of pressure recognized as 
awful. 

“It was an illegal seizure of the buildings in 
order to prevent their use by the employer in a 
lawful manner, and thus by acts of force and vio- 
lence to compel the employer to submit. When the 
employes resorted to that sort of compulsion they 
took a position outside the protection of the stat- 
ute and accepted the risk of the termination 
of their employment upon grounds aside from the 
exercise of the legal rights which the statute was 
designed to conserve.’’ 

Of the board Chief Justice Hughes said: 

“We think that a clearer case, could hardly be 
presented and that, whenever discretion may be 
deemed to be committed to the board, its limits 
were transcended by the order under review.’’ 

The Chief Justice decided that fourteen others 
than those in the sit-down strike itself should 
be penalized, because they aided the strikers with 
food, cigarettes, bedding, etc. 

The sit-down strike was an important innova- 
tion used widely in France in 1935. It was first 
used in the United States on a large scale in the 
Autumn of 1936 when the United Automobile 
Workers of America (The Congress of Industrial 
Organization in the motor industry) called strikes 
in Georgia and Indiana. The wave of sit-downs 
reached its peak in March, 1937, when there were 
170 such strikes. By the end of the year they had 
dwindled and almost disappeared. In 1937 one 
of every ten of the total of 4,740 strikes was a 
sit-down. The 477 sit-downs of 1937 involved 
398,117. workers. 


The Pine Trees of New York State 


Source: American Forestry Association 


The Pines are the most important group of 
owen forest trees native to New York. In 
addition to the six native species, a large number 
have. been planted within the State for ornamental 
purposes and for reforestation. The six pines 
native to New York are White Pine, Pitch Pine, 
Red Pine, Jack Pine, Short-leaf Pine, and Jersey 
or Scrub . Pine, — 

The Pines can be distinguished from the other 
forest trees by their long needle-like leaves, which 
are grouped in clusters of 2, 3 or 5. Their leaves 
persist for 2 to 3 or more years. This places them 
among the evergreen trees, which contribute so 
much to the beauty of rural landscapes at all 
seasons of the year, especially in winter. 


The Spruces have short, stiff, 4-sided 
leat are attached to the twigs by a short ale 
The Balsam Fir and the Hemlock have 
flat needles which appear to be arranged kts 
lateral rows, A close examination of the twigs 
shows that they are arranged spirally about the 
twigs. Those of the Hemlock are marked with 
two white lines on the lower surface and attached 
to the twigs by short stalks, while those of the 
a Fir are pale green below and without 
The leaves of the Arbor Vitae and White Cedar 
are scale-like, while the Red Cedar i 
like and awl-like leaves. srenton ger! 


Standard Musieal Piteh 


The National Bureau of Standards broadcasts 
over its radio station, WWV, at Beltsville, Md., 
twenty-four hours a day, the standard for musical 
pitch—440 cycles per second, for A above middle C. 
The broadcast is over a frequency of five mega- 


on Air 24 Hours a Day 


cycles a second and is silent only when so 

bureau programs are being carried. The. station 
call letters are announced every ten seconds by 
Voice, so that persons using the service may be 
certain that they are listening to the right station, 
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The Dionne Quintuplets; National Jewish Welfare Board 


xh 


The Dionne 


The Dionne quintuplets celebrated their fifth 
birthday anniversary at Callander, Ont. (May 28, 
1939) by playing hostesses to their parents, Mr. 


.and Mrs. Oliva Dionne and their seven brothers 
* and sisters. There was no special ceremony in con- 


trast to 1938 when the quints tasted ice cream 
for the first time. On their fifth birthday anni- 
versary the children received 1,600 birthday cards 
and hundreds of parcel post packages from all 


- over the world. Special mail service was neces- 
’ Sary to deliver the flood of parcels, 


letters and 
cards, the bulk of which came from the United 
States with Canada a close second. 

The quintuplets—Emilie, Yvonne, Cecile, Marie 
and Annette—weighed slightly more than 260 
pounds on their fifth birthday anniversary and 
aggregated 21134 inches in height. The young- 
Sters averaged less than two pounds apiece when 
they were a week old, but now actually weigh 
30. per cent more than the ordinary child of their 
age. The average weight of a 5-year-old girl of 
their height is 3745 pounds, according to the 
United States Children’s Bureau. The quintup- 
lets at the weighing closest to their birthday cele- 
bration ranged from 49 to 5214 pounds. 

Dr. Alan R. Dafoe, physician to the quints, says 
that they have grown into normal, healthy chil- 
dren with all the likes and dislikes of any child. 

Dr. Dafoe reported that the children enjoyed 
good health and gave their out-of-doors play as 
the reason. 

The only ailments to bother the children are 
colds and Dr. Dafoe said that colds swept through 
them all even though at the first sign any sufferer 
was isolated. Their health improved after their 
(abssS and adenoids were removed by operation 

A normal day in the life of the quints follows: 
Up at 7 A. M. for dressing, care of the teeth, or- 
ange juice, cod liver oil and prayer; breakfast at 
8 and play from 8:30 to 9, when they are dressed 
to go out, with oral exercises to follow. Observa- 
tion at 9:30 with supervised play at 10 with 
milk. Music follows at 10:45 with a book or story 
at 11:10. The washing routine comes at 11:25, 


with rest at 11:30. Dinner follows at 11:45, with |. 


Test from 12:15 to 2:15, when play is the order 
of the day again. Oral exercises and milk are 
scheduled for 3:15 and a second musical period 
follows at 3:40. At 4 comes the bath, with play 
with the other children, rest at 5:30, supper at 
5:40, teeth routine, oral exercises and prayer at 
eet At 6:30 the quints are put to bed for the 
night. 

The year 1938 saw the quintuplets introduced to 
Meat for the first time. Previously they had eaten 
broiled liver but with 1938 came lamb, beef and 
ehicken for them. 

The quintuplets ere shown to the public only for 
a half hour daily, from 10 to 10:30 A. M., but 


Quintuplets 


during the summer season there is an afterrioon 
showing. Their playground was opened (June, 
1936) and in the following three years, it is esti- 
mated that 1,250,000 persons have seen the chil- 
dren at play through one-way glass windows which 
permit the quints to be watched without the 
watchers being detected—unless they burst into 
laughter or make loud comments, in which case 
they are shushed by an attendance constable while 
the quints gaze curiously in the direction of the 
noise. 

By act of the Ontario legislature the quin- 
tuplets are wards of the Crown. Technically, un- 
der this act, their affairs are run by a board of 
four guardians, including their father. The oth-, 
ers are Percy D. Wilson, official guardian for the 
province of Ontario; Dr. Dafoe, and Judge J. A. 
Valin. In their charge are the children’s regimen, 
living conditions, entourage, consisting of nurses, 
guards and servants, and the administration of 
the estate, estimated (1939) at $750,000. Through 
a business manager, Keith Munro, the guardians 
also negotiate the various commercial contracts 
which bring the children additional income vary- 
ing from five to six figures in amount. It is esti- 
mated the (1939) income was around $75,000. 

The father requested (1938) a judicial investi- 
gation ef the affairs of the quintuplets, especially 
the handling of the fortune. Premier Hepburn 
denied the request and added that there would 
be no change in guardianship, but granted the 
father an allowance of $300 a month. The ex- 
penses of bringing up the children are estimated 
at_$26,400 a year, divided as follows: 

Dr. Dafoe, $210; R. G. Moffat, his secretary, 
$175; Munro, $500; Oliva Dionne, father, $300; W. 
Flannery, secretary of the board of guardians, 
$150; Roah Rousselle, teacher, and Molly O’- 
Shaughnessy and Segrid Ulrichson, nurses, $100 
each; Provincial Police Officer John Gagne, chief 
nursery guard, $110; Provincial Police Officers Bas- 
is Somers and Robert Purvis, $100 each; house- 
keeper, $35; assistant housekeeper, $25; attendant, 
$25; hospital supplies, food, ete. $175. Nurses, 
housekeepers and police guards also receive board 
and room free. 

Dr. Dafoe reports the children are robust in 
health and riotous in spirits and normal 5-year- 
olds both in mentality and physical state, Dr. 
A. D. A. Mason, dean of the faculty of dentistry 
at the University of Toronto, reported that the 
quintuplets had perfect teeth without sign of 
cavity or decay. He sees no likelihood of their 
ever having to sit in a dentist’s chair. A proper 
diet is the reason for their excellent teeth, in 
the opinion of Dr. Mason. 

The big event in the life of the quintuplets was 
the command performafhce (1989) before King 
George and Queen Elizabeth in Toronto, Canada. 
The trip from Callander to Toronto was made in 
a@ special train and the return the same way. 


, National Jewish Welfare Board 


Source: 


e National Jewish Welfare Board with offices 
at 220 Fifth Ave., New York City has a twofold 
purpose: (1) to advance the religious, intellectual, 
physical, and social well-being and development of 
Jews, especially young men and women, to stimu- 
late and cooperate with Y.M.H.A.’s, Y.W.H.A.’s, 
and kindred organizations, and to assist them in 
the development of Judaism and good citizenship; 
(2) to promote the social and religious welfare of 
soldiers, sailors, and marines in the service of the 

t 


- United States. 


I Board supervises 324 local associations, with 
a Eecaiorsidp of approximately 380,000, and is 
affiliated with regional Federations in New Eng- 
land, New York state, metropolitan area of New 
York City, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, middle 
Atlantic states, and the Pacific coast. 

The value of buildings owned by local associa- 
tions is approximately $37,000,000. 

The poe aoe THE JEWISH CENTER and 

er publications. i 
ote Moard conducts statistical research in ad- 


. ministration, membership, finances, and personnel 


practices; assists in plans for buildings; makes 
S eys of cultural and recreational resources of 
“Jewish communities; praese and distributes ‘ma- 

fewish Centers; conducts 


Officials of the institution 


and cooperates in leaders’ training courses: co- 
operates with the Graduate School for Jewish 
Social Work in training students specializing in 
Jewish Center activities; conducts an institute 
for the further training of professional Center 
workers; maintains a lecture and concert bureau; 
makes recommendations for personnel in Jewish 
Center work; through its field staff, arranges for 
regional activities; provides vocational guidance 
service; maintains an advisory service for Jewish 
camps; provides hp eee) service for Jewish 
Centers; cooperates with the National Association 
of Jewish Center Workers; cooperates with Na- 
tional regional, and local organizations in the 
furtherance of the civic, cultural, and social ad- 
justment of new immigrants; conducts social wel- 
fare and religious activities for Jewish men in 
the United States army and navy service and in 
the United States veterans hospitals; provides 
religious and welfare activities for men of the 
Jewish faith attending Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps and the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

The officers are: president, Judge Irving Leh- 
man; vice-presidents, Jacob M, Loeb, M. C. Sloss, 
and Mrs. Felix M. Warburg; treasurer, Benjamin 
J. Buttenwieser; secretary, Joseph Rosenzweig. 
Louis Kraft is the acting executive director, 


King George and Queen Elizabeth of Great 
Britain sailed from Portsmouth, England (May 6, 
1939) aboard the Empress of Australia for Canada 
and the United States. The royal couple dis- 
embarked at Quebec (May 17) for a 11,000 mile 
trip through Canada and the United States, mark- 
ing the first time that a reigning British monarch 
had set foot on the American Hemisphere. _ 
_ The following day (May 18) Their Majesties 
went to Montreal and from there started a 7,000 
miles inland train trip across Canada. — 
_ The border was crossed into the United States 
- (June 7, 10:37 P.M.) at Niagara Falls, where the 
_ Canadian mounties turned the royal couple over 
to the guard of United States soldiers and police 
_ aS cannon boomed a 21 gun salute. As the King 
_ and Queen descended from the royal train of blue 
___ and silver the first British monarchs ever to visit 
the United States, they were introduced to the 
Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, and Mrs. Hull 
_ by the British Ambassador to the United States, 
Sir Ronald Lindsay. , 
_. Washington was reached (June 8) and the King 
43 and Queen were greeted in the Union Station by 
_ the President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 
A few minutes later the royal couple departed 
from the Union Station for the drive to the White 
_ House as guns boomed a 21-gun salute and the 
United States Marine band played the national 


i 


ems. 
\¢ the White House luncheon was served for 
mall group after which the royal visitors were 


a 
aS about Washington. Later in the afternoon 
ul 
2 


e King and Queen were hosts to 1,400 persons 
at a Garden Party given in the British Embassy. 
On their return drive to the White House Their 
2 Majesties received the greeting of the Boy Scouts 
_ and the Girl Scouts of America on the south lawn 
_ ‘of the White House. A state dinner followed in 
_ the White House, where the royal couple were 
. guests for the night. 
ate second day (June 9) of the stay of the royal 


‘The King and Queen departed from the White 
House and received 500 members of the British 
ommunity at the British Embassy, later departing 


_and Mrs. Roosevelt aboard the President’s 
cht Potomac where luncheon was served. There 


Pot delegates to the 1940 convention gives 
states a total gain of nine votes while 
1940 1936 

13 13 


6 
11 
44 


Convention, 1,154. 


72 U. S.—Visit of British Royalty; Repub poor eae 
The Visit of King George and Queen Elizabeth =~ 


sitors in Washington was marked by sightseeing. . 


| parted from Hyde Park that night for Canada. 


Republican Apportionment of 1940 Convention Delegates 


‘The Republican National Committee apportion- | four states lose three votes each. 


e number of delegates in the 1924 convention was 1,109; the 1928 convention, 
‘ 


followed a trip to Mount Vernon. where the King 
laid a wreath on the tomb of George Washington. © { 
A visit to the C. C. C, camp at Fort Hunt, Va. — 
preceded a trip to Arlington National Cemetery. 
There the King laid wreaths on the Tomb of the ~ 
Unknown Soldier and on the Canadian Cross, re- 
minder of the first war in which the United States 
and the British Empire made common cause. 

On return to the White House jan informal tea 
was held. In the evening Their Majesties gave a 
“return’’ state dinner in the British Embassy in- — 
honor-of the President and Mrs. Roosevelt. That ~~ 
night the royal Visitors boarded their train for — 
New York City. é 

The King and Queen left the train at Red Bank, 
N. J. (June 10) and departed by automobile for 
Fort Hancock on Sandy Hook. They boarded the 
U. S. S. Warrington for the trip up New York 
Bay to the Battery in New York City, where 
welcome was extended by Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman and Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia. A 
21-gun salute boomed as the Warrington passed 
Governors. Island. Entering automobiles at Pier 1, 
The Battery, the trip to the World’s Fair started. 
The royal visitors were at The Fair for four hours 
surveyed the pavilions erected by Great Britain 
and the Dominions. : 

Late in the afternoon the King and Queen visited 
Columbia University. The visitors inspected the 
charter, granted to King’s College (1754) during 
the reign of King George II. From Columbia Their 
Majesties departed for the 78 mile drive to the 
Roosevelt estate at Hyde Park, N. Y,, where they 
were weekend guests. 

New York police estimated that 3,500,000 par- 
ticipated in the welcome to the King and Queen. 
There was a concentration of 13,382 policemen to 
guard the visitors in the City. . 

The King and Queen accompanied President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt (June 12), to services in James 
Episcopal church, two miles from the Roosevelt 
estate. At 1 P.M. a picnic dinner was served on 
the Roosevelt grounds at which the King ate hot 
dogs and drank beer as did the other guests. It was 
said that the King asked for a second helping of 
the great American snack. The royal party de- 


The Empress of Britain bearing the royal couple 
departed from Halifax (June 15). A stop for a day 
was made at St. John’s, Newfoundland, and the 
ocean journey homeward was resumed (June 17). 


The King and Queen reached England (June 22) 


The voting 
strength of each State and Territory in 1940 = 
pared with 1936 follows: ‘f oe eRey 
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Visibility at Sea 


United States—Visibility at Sea; Buying Power of Nations (e 


Source: United States Bureau of Lighthouses 
Height Visibility Height Visibility Height Visibility Height Visibility 
f Stat. | Naut. Stat. | Naut. Stat. | Naut. Stat. | Naut 
Miles | Miles Feet Miles | Miles Feet Miles | Miles Feet Miles | Miles 
2.96) 2.55//45....... 8.87 OTRO eres 6 12.20] 10.54//150...... 16.20} 14 “a 
4.18} .3.61//5@....... 9.35) 8.08//90....... -55} 10.84/}/200...... 18.71] 16.16 
a) OS 9.81] 8.48]//95....... 89). 11 .14//250. ..... 20.92) 18.07 
6.92) + G2771 60-5. o... 10.25} 8.85//100...... 28 11 .43]/300...... 22.91) 19.80 
6.61) 5.71)/65....... 10.67) 9.21//110...... 87} 11.99//350...... 24.75) 21.38 
7.25 G26 70... 12.07} 9.56//120...... 49/ 12.52]/400.....; 26.46) 22.86 
MRSS) OsTONIS~ oo dos. 11.46} 9.90//130...... -08} 13.03)/450...... 28.06} 24.24 
ROC: Dae 11.83} 10 .22)}/140...... -65] 13 .52||500...... 29.58) 25.56 


Roughly speaking, the distance of visibility in 
nautical miles is equal to eight-sevenths of the 
square root of the height of the light above sea 


level. 


The actual curvature of the surface of the earth 
for the first mile is about 9 inches, and increases 
at first approximately as the square of the distance. 
The approximate curvature effect may be found 
by multiplying the square of the distance in miles 


by .6, the answer being in feet. 


There are many lighthouses of high illumination 
on the European coasts, including Britain, France, 


CANDLE-POWER OF BRIGHTEST 


Germany, Italy, and Portugal, 
The highest light maintained by the U. S. Light- 
house Service, is located on the top of the rocky 


island of Lehua, in the Hawaiian Islands. This 


light is 707 feet above the level of the sea. 

_The highest light on the Pacific coast of con- 
tinental United States is that at Cape Mendocino, 
Calif., 422 feet above the level of the sea. 

The highest light on the Atlantic coast of con- 


tinental United States, where the land is generally 


low, is at Marcus Hook, Del., 278 feet above the 
level of the sea. 


UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES 


Station | G.P. Station Gre. Station 
Marcus Hook, Del.....| 640,000 || Fire Island, N. Y...... 
30-Mile Point, N. Y...| 620,000 }| Pensacola, Fla........ 
Anacapa Isl., Calif.....| 600,000|} Cape Arago, Ore. ..... 
PauWela Pt., Hawaii...| 560,000 || Craighill Ch’n’l., Md 
Kauhola. Hawaii......| 560, North’ Head, Wash,. . 
Cape Elizabeth, Me... ,000 || Cape May,N. J 
Cape San Juan, P. R...| 500,000 || Mifflin Bar, N. J 
Point Tuna, P.R......| 490.00C |} Horseshoe Range, P: 
000 || Deepwater Pt., N. J. !! 000 || Chester Range, 
; 000 || Cherry Is., Del. Riv...| 450,000 |} No. Manitou Sh’l, Mich 
.500,000 |} New Castle Range, Del.| 450, Tinicum Island, N. J... 40,000 
Santa Barbara, Calif. . |1,200,000 || St. A tine, Fla......| 450, Bellevue Range, Del...| 240,000 
Point Arguello, Calif. . .|1,200,000 |} Cape Canaveral, Fla...| 430,000 || Beavertail, Rhode Isl..| 240,000 
Nawiliwili, Hawaii ..../1.200,000 || Marquette, Mich ...... 400, Twin River Pt., Wis...| 240,000 
“i ae gs re a 1,100,000 |} Rock of Ages, Mich 400, Sturgeon Bay Can., Wis. 000 
Hereford Inlet. N. J.../1,100,000 || Pt. Arena, Calif....... 390,000 || Ponce de Leon Inlet, Fla. 0,000 
Point Cabrillo, Calif. ..|1,100,000 || The Graves, Mass..... ,000 || Montauk Point, N. Y..| 220,000 
Jupiter Inlet, Fla...... 1,000,000 || Sabine Pass, La....... ,000 || Two Harbors, Minn...| 220,000 
Chapel Hill, N. J...... : ,000 ope Rock, Minn...... 370,000 |} Umpqua River, Orez...| 210,000 
Point Sur, Calif....... 1,000,000 arrison Pah 8 Re 360,000 || E. River Range, N. Y...| 200,000 
Cape St. Blias, Alaska. .|1,000,000 || Staten Island, N. Y....| 350,000 || Cape Spencer, Alask...| 200,000 
Bumalo, NW. ¥..2.-...< 1,000,000 || Marblehead, Ohio..... 330,000 || C’p. Hinchinbrook,Ala.| 200,000 
Heceta Head, Calif.....} 950,000 || Reedy Island, Del..... 330,000 || Manhattan Range, O..| 200,000 
Piglon Point, Calif.....| 900,000 ||4-Mile Crib, Til......- 0,000 |} Point Loma, Calif..... ,000 
Point Vicente. Calif....| 900,000 || Cape Blanco, Oregon..:| 320,000 || Mt. Desert Rock, Me..} 200,000 
Barbers P’t. Hawaii. ..| 750,000 || Cape Flattery, Wash... ,000 || Fort Gratiot, Mich ....| 200,000 
Cape Charlies, Va...... 740:000 || Devils Island, Wis.....| 300,000 || Moose Peak, Me...... ,000 
Sankaty Head, Mass...| 720,000 || North Point, Wis...... 10,000 || Cape San Blas, Fla..... 200,000 
Whitefish P’t. M‘ch....! 670,000 !i Stratford Pt., Conn....! 290,000 


The Fire Island, N. Y., Light is 167 ft. high; visible 19 nautical miles. 

The Shinnecock light has 140,000 candlepower; Baston light, 100,000. . 

The illuminants most used for the more important United States lights are electricity and in- 
eandescent oil vapor lamps. Among the minor unattended lights acetylene gas predominates, with 


battery operated electric lights also frequently found. 


Hours and Minutes of Work to Buy In: 


Source: National Association of Manufacturers 


Socks Stockings Dress 
Shoes Shirt Work |Overalls| Women House- Radio 
Pr. One Pr: Pr. Pr wife 
ws ee 3:26 1:28 0:13 1:11 1:01 1:28 59:58 
Geet ipeteain Re pras ie 2 9:03 4:03 0:34 5:14 2:47 4:17 171:45 
Fran 12:34 5:53 1:09 9:12 3:40 5:53 226:08 
709 9:50 0:40 ¢ 2:56 : 
0:45 4:32 
2:00 715 
0: 2: 


Number of Persons Per Automobile, Telephone, Radio In: 
Source: National Association of Manufacturers 


Auto- Tele- Auto- Tele- 


mobiles | phones; Radios mobiles | phones| Radios 
States. .... 4 7 4.9 939 oy ee: 
Gee tein Wikre 18 17 5.5 ee a Fe 
ORE ATLCG Is. 2k cheicas ss 19 29 10.2 0 7. 
1 es Sees 97 77 55.6 be ad 


7 in the surveys above were obtained in 1938 by an economist. of the National Association 
of MManintactirers ina tour of Europe. His buying procedure was to show to the store clerks in each 
country he visited the American articles in his possession and to ask to have them matched. If there 
were no goods of comparable quality available to foreign workmen—as was frequently the case— 
he bought the articles in common use. In many cases, the economist reported, the quality of goods 
offered in Europe was greatly inferior to that in the United States. 
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United States—Government Reorganization; Pension Plans 


a Se a ns ce 


Reorganization of the Federal Government 


Source: United 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Bureau of the Budget (Treasury) 
Central Statistical Board (Independent) - 
Central Statistical Committee* (Independent) 
National Resources Planning Board (Indepen- 


en! 
Federal Employment Stabilization Office* (Com- 


merce) 5 
2National Emergency Council* (Independent) 


STATE DEPARTMENT | 
Foreign Commerce Service (Commerce) 
Foreign Agricultural Service (Agriculture) 

_ Foreign Service Buildings Commission (Inde- 
. pendent) 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 

Bureau of Fisheries (Commerce) 

Bureau of Insular Affairs (War) 

Bureau of Biological Survey (Agriculture) 

3National Bituminous Coal Commission* (Inde- 
pendent) 

Consumers Counsel of NBCC* (Independent) 

Mt. Rushmore National Memorial Commission 
(Independent) 


CQMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
Inland Waterways Corporation (War) 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, Paul V. McNutt, 
Administrator 
Office of Education (Interior) 
U. Aa Film Service (National Emergency Coun- 


cil) 

Radio Division (National Emergency Conucil) 
Public Health Service (Treasury) 
Social Security Board (Independent) 

U. S. Employment Service (Labor) 
National Youth Administration (Independent) 
Civilian Conservation Corps (Independent) 
American Printing House for Blind (Treasury) 


Parentheses indicate former status of agencies. 
*Functions transferred as shown, office abolished. 
iFormerly called National Resources Committee. 
2Now called Office of Government Reports. 

3Now called Bituminous Coal Division. 1 
4Formerly called Bureau of Public Roads. 
5Formerly called Works Progress Administration. 


States Information Service; 


effective July 1, 1939 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of Lighthouses (Commerce) 
War Finance Corporation* (Independent) ' 
Director General of Railroads* (Independent) 
AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 
Farm Credit Administration (Independent) 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation (Inde- 
pendent) A 
Commodity Credit Corporation (Independent) 
ae ae ae ap an Administration (Indepen- 
ent) 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc. (Independent) 
National Training School for Boys (Independent) 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
Codification Board* (Independent) 


FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 
4Public Roads Administration (Agriculture) 
Public Works Administration (Independent) 
5Work Projects Adminstration (Independent) 
United States Housing Authority (Interior) 
6Public Buildings Administration 

FEDERAL LOAN AGENCY 
eceneun ves Finance Corporation (Independ- 

en 

RFC Mortgage Corporation (Independent) 
Disaster Loan Corporation (Independent) 
Electric Home and Farm Authority (Independ- 


ent) 

Federal National Mortgage Association (Inde- 
pendent) F 

Esto ener Bank of Washington (Independ- 
en 

Federal Housing Administration pradepenten 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board (Independent) 


Home Owners Loan Corporation (FHLBB) 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 


6Composed of Public Buildings Branch (Treasury) and Building Management Branch (Interior). 


California and Ohio Reject New Pension Plans 


Voters went to the polls in California and Ohio 
(Nov. 7, 1939) and decisively rejected pension 
plans. 

In California a $30 every-Thursday pension 
scheme, commonly called ‘“‘ham and eggs,’’ was 
defeated by a 2-to-1 vote. The plan had been 
branded as ‘‘fantastic’’ by President Roosevelt and 
““unconstitutional’’ by Governor Culbert Olson of 
California. The ‘‘ham and eggs’’ plan theoreti- 
eally would pay to all citizens for life over 50 years 
old, who are neither employees nor employers, 
thirty $1 tax warrants each Thursday. On each 
succeeding Thursday every person who had ac- 
cepted a warrant in payment for goods or services 
would have to affix a two-cent stamp to it. At 
the end of 52 weeks each warrant would be re- 


'.deemable by the State for $1 in United States 


money. The extra four cents would be used to 
defray the expense of administration. In addition 
the plan provided a tax of 3 per cent on all gross 
incomes of more than $3,000. 

Unofficial returns recorded almost 2,000,000 votes 
against the plan. 

The proposal also established the Credit Clear- 
ings Bank of the People of California with an 
authorized capital of $50,000,000. This was in- 


cluded in an effort to overcome the effect of the 
announcement by California banks in 1938 that 
wey pia ae accept “otha warrants. The scheme, 
ithout the clearings ba idea, was defeat 
1038 by ueearee to 1,143,670. ors 
usiness and governmental leaders conten 
that the 1939 scheme would fail because the a 
rants would not circulate and that the use of war- 
rants would flood the State with worthless paper. 
oe Paka ee ae it would bankrupt the 
g in intrastate business 
out-state business and drive out all 
n Ohio the voters killed a_$50-a-month-at- 
pension plan by 3 to 1, but Herbert Ss. Eee 
preacher-politician-author of the plan, announced 
that he had drafted another for submission in 
1940. The Bigelow plan called for a 2 per cent tax 
on all land worth more than $20,000 an acre and 
an income tax equal to one fourth of the tax paid 
by Ohioans to the Federal Government, Bigelow 
estimated his plan would cost $60,000,000 a year 
at the outside.” Opponents said the proposal 
Meant increasing the cost of pensions from 16,- 
000,000 to $310,000,000 a year. The plan called for 
the extension of old-age pension rolls to ni 


oN eedy 
oheene between 60 and 65 and to liberalize pay- 


The Corn Husking Champion of 1939 


Twenty-one of the best corn huskers in the 
United States, representing Kansas, Missouri, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Nebraska, 
gathered in_a 40-acre field of hybrid corn, two 
miles from Lawrence, Kans. (Noy. 3, 1939), and 
began shucking. Each husked two rows at a 
time. Their lands consisted of six rows each a 
fourth of a mile long. At the end of an hour and 
a half, they quit ahd the judges began the task of 
picking the corn husking title holder for 1939. 
After three hours of deliberation, during which 
most of the crowd of 112,000 remained, the judges 
announced Lawrence Ritter, of Fountain County, 


ice Mes Sambi, with a 
els. ichar uth, Granite Falls, M: 

runner up with 27.03 bushels. Huth, ines 
State champion, competed despite an attack of 
tonsilitis. Third place was taken by Ecus Vaughn 
Illinois State champion, who finished with thé 
greatest net load, but lost because of the number 
of husks clinging to the ears he had husked. ‘Ted 
Koger, Elmer, Mo., Missouri State champion was 
fourth and Otto Sorensen, Blair, Neb., was ‘afth 
The winner received $100 for his victory; second 
place, $50; third, $25; fourth, $15; and Afth, $102 
The national record for corn husking was set by 
Elmer Carlson, Iowa, in 1935 with 41.5 bushels, 


total of 28.39 - 
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The American Indian 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


By the census of 1930, the Indian population 


State 1930 | 1920 State 1930 1920 
6. 405||Ia...... 66 529 

Ariz 43,726) 32,980 ||Kan 2,454 276 
Ark 106 ee 22 57 
Cal 19,212) 17,360|)La..... 1,536) 1,066 
SOL eos = 39 1,383 |} Me... 1,012 839 
Conn 162 159}| Md... 50 32 
tS 2|| Mass 874 555 
18 PE Speier 40 37 || Mich 7,080} 5,614 
Fla 587 518}; Minn 11,077) 8,761 
TSS Pia. 4 125|| Miss . 1,458} 1,105 
Ida. 3,638] 3,098|| Mo.. 578 171 
Il. 469 194}|) Mont.. 14,788} 10,956 
Ing ie... 285 125}|| Neb. . 3,256) 2,888 


ee C1) 265,683; (1900) 237,196; (1890) 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs estimated the 
number in 1932 at 228,381. 

The American Indians came originally from Asia 
and migrated from the Pacific Coast south and 
east, according to the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington. 

The Indian population in 1492 was estimated 
recently at 846,000. In 1865 there were 294,574. 

The Indian population in 1930 consisted of 
170,350 males, and 162,047 females. 

The Indian population per 100 square miles of 
ov a was 11.2 in 1930, as compared with 8.9 
in . 

_The 1910 census recognized 52 linguistic stocks, 
divided into 280 tribes. 

The Algonquin stock, totaling 40,670 includes 
Arapaho, Blackfeet, Cheyenne, Chippewa, Kicka- 
poo, Fox, Shawnee, Ottawa, Delaware, Gros Ven- 
tres, Menominee and Potawatomi tribes. 

Athapaskan stock (47,418) includes Apache and 
Navaho tribes. 

Iroquoian stock (52,457) takes in Iroquois, 
Wyandot, Cherokee and Kiowa. 

Muskhogean (33,633) includes Chickasaw, Choc- 
taw, Creek and Seminole. 

Shoshonean (15,985) embraces Bannock, Com- 
anche, Hopi, Paiute, Shoshone, Ute. 

Siouan (37,329)—Crow, Dakota, Mandan, Osage, 
Ponca and others. 

Indian land holdings total about 53,000,000 acres. 
In 1887 they had 137,000,000 acres. The chief 
Indian reservation lands are in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. : : 

The degree of admixture of white or Negro blood 
among the Indians, in relation both to geographic 
location and to tribal affiliation, is ver important 
ini any sociological study of the race. An admix- 
ture of the blood of other races is usually ac- 
companied by a breakdown of tribal customs, and 
by adoption, in whole or in part, of the habits and 
manner of life of another race. 

An admixture of white blood began with the 
earliest white settlement in all parts of the United 
States. The marriage of Pocahontas to John 
Rolfe is only one instance of the admixture of 
races in Virginia. The French settlers in the 
North mingled freely with the Indians, as did the 
Spaniards of the South. With the introduction 


was distributed by States as follows: 


State 1930 1920 State 1930 1920 
INOVE ... 4,871] 4,907/|/S. D....}] 21,833) 16,384 
:. 64 28 || Tenn . 161 ab _ 
N. J.. 213 1 "TOE... 6 1,001) 2,109 
N.M. 28,941] 19,512]|| Utah. 2,869) 2,711 
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FOCor.H 523 337 || — ae 
RT. 318 110}|U. S....|332,397|244,437 
8. C, 959 304 


of Negro slaves into the South still another racial 
element was introduced. Fugitive slaves found 
refuge among the southern Indian tribes, and 
at a later date many Indians, particularly of the 
Choctaw, Creek, Cherokee, and Chickasaw _ tribes, 
themselves became slave owners and carried Negro 
slaves with them on their forced migrations west 
of the Mississippi. 

After emancipation, these Negroes continued to 
live with the tribe as freemen, speaking the Indian 
language and observing many tribal customs. Such 
close relationship cannot long exist without ad- 
mixture of blood. 

Of the 332,397 American Indians in 1930, the 
full-bloods totaled 153,933 (46.3 per cent) as 
against 60.7 per cent in 1910. The proportion of 
full-bloods in 1930 was highest (97.9 per cent) 
among the Pimas (mostly in Arizona), and lowest 
7.1 per cent) among the Eastern Algonquins. 

The Iroquois, in New York, belonged to all the 
tribes of the ‘‘Six Nations,’’ but those in Wiscon- 
sin are mainly Oneidas, who have had far less 
contact with white populations than have the 
Iroquois of New York. The widest difference be- 
tween two sections of the same tribe is between 
the eastern and western Cherokee. The Okla- 
homa Cherokee are much more white than Indian 
and live in the general population with full rights 
of citizenship. The North Carolina Cherokee, on 
the other hand, are reservation Indians, with a 
rather large admixture of white and some Negro 
aie but with a distinctly more primitive cul- 
ure. 

By age groups the Indians in 1930 were dis- 
tributed as follows—Under 20 yrs. 169,091 (50.9 
per cent); 20 to 49 yrs., 118,090 (35.5 per cent); 
50 yrs. and over, 44,767 (13.5 per cent); age un- 
known, 449 (0.1 per cent). In the native white 
population in 1930, the percentage under 2 yrs. 
was 42.9. j 

In the Indian population 15 years old and over 
in 1930, there were 103,441 males and 96,084 fe- 
males. There was thus an excess of males over 
females of 7,357 or 7.7 per cent. Of the males, 
56,382 were married, while of the females, 59,168 
were married, indicating, that there were more 
marriages of Indian women to men of other races 
than of Indian men to women of other races,’ 

About 60 per cent of the Indians 5 to 20 yrs. 
old attended school in 1930. In that year 25.7 
per cent of Indians 10 yrs. old and over were il- 
literate. ° 

Indian gainful workers, 10 yrs. old and over, in - 
1930 were 98,148 (41.1 per cent). Farmers num- 
bered 28,038; farm laborers, 28,245. 


The United States Marine Corps 


Source: An Officer 


The Marine Corps, formed by the Continental 
Congress on Noy. 10, 1775, and made a permanent 
organization in 1798, is under a Major General 
Commandant. who receives orders from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. The Corps has its headquarters 
at Washington, in the Navy Building. 

The Marine Corps also maintains a subhead- 
quarters at San Francisco, Calif., under a com- 
manding general of the Department of the Pacific, 
who supervises the administration of marines on 
the west coast, and Hawaii. " 

The plan of organization includes a Fleet 
Marine Force, at Quantico, Va., and San Diego, 


iG 

The two recruit depots of the corps are located 
at Parris Island, S. C., and San Diego, Calif.; 
recruits from the eastern part of the U.S. receive 
their training at the -former, while those from 


of the Organization j 


west of Rocky Mountains receive theirs at the 
latter station. 

Applicants for enlistment must be native born 
or fully naturalized American citizens between 18 
and 25 years of age, 66 to 74 inches in height, of 
good character, and physically fit. 

The Marine Corps supplies a small but pa, fd 
trained body of land auxiliaries to the Navy which 
include infantry, light and heavy artillery, ma- 
chine guns and troops, land signal troops, land 
engineers, and aviators equipped with land planes, 
together with all other land fighting units which 
would be necessary to enable the Navy to carry | 
out its mission in war. i 

In addition to supplying the land forces neces- 
sary to the successful operation of the Navy in 
war, which is known as the principal mission of 
the Marine Corps, each capital ship of the Navy 
also carries a detachment of marines, : 
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New York World’s Fair 


Its predecessor having played host to 25,817,265 
paying visitors, the New York World’s Fair 1940, 
Ine., presents a greater fun zone, a more impos- 
ing industrial spectacle, array of states and for- 
eign nations. Late in the 1939 season a movement 
to accent all things South American at the 1940 
Fair was started. 

The six months of operation of the New York 
World’s Fair 1939 resulted in a grand total atten- 
dance—including working permits of employees 
both of the Fair Corporation and of participants— 
of 32,786,521, greater than that ever recorded at 
any exposition. : bait 

During its first months of operation, admission 
to the Fair was seventy-five cents for adults and 
twenty-five cents for children, with a ten-cent 
@dmission for children one day each week. In 
mid-season the admission was reduced to forty 
cents after 9:30 P.M., and ‘‘combination’’ tickets 
made their appearance. These tickets included 
admission to the Fair, to some half dozen of the 
shows of the Amusement Area and purchase of a 
certain amount of food. On August 1 the price 
was reduced to fifty cents Saturdays and Sun- 
days. During the last month of the Fair, coinci- 
dent with introduction of free dancing to the 
music of nationally known bands, the forty-cent 
admission hour-was moved up to 8 P.M., the ad- 
mission price for every day being reduced to fifty 
cents: 

Shortly after the exposition. closed for its 1939 
season, Harvey D. Gibson, Chairman of the Board 
of the Fair Corporation, announced that the ad- 
mission price in 1940 would be fifty cents, and that 
the exposition would open May 11, closing October 
27. Mr. Gibson assumed active control of the 
Fair Corporation shortly after his election as 
Chairman of the Board, and when President 
Grover Whalen sailed for Europe to renew the 
contracts of war-beleaguered nations. 

Season for the 1940 exposition is 155 days, 30 
days fewer than for the 1939 exposition, which 
was opened by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
on the 150th anniversary of the inauguration of 
George Washington as President of the United 
States. 

With notification of non-participation this year 
from only two foreign nations—Denmark and the 
Netherlands—the 1940 World’s Fair presents prac- 
tically the same array of foreign pavilions as in 
1939. The countries which will exhibit, with the 
space contracted for, follow: : 

Albania: 5,000 square feet in Halls of Nations; 
local industries, crafts, peasant costumes, tourist 
attractions. 

Argentina: 15,000 square foot Pavilion. Modern 
agriculture. Textiles, arts, culture, tourist attrac- 
tions. 

Australia; Part of British Empire exhibit. Wine, 
wool and wood. : 

Belgium: 110,000 square foot Pavilion. Restau- 
rant, art gallery, motion picture theater, industrial 
exhibits of educational nature, especially diamond 
industry and printing. Belgian Congo exhibit 
occupies one entire wing. 155-foot tower with 
carillon of 36 bronze bells. 

Bolivia: 5,000 sq. ft. 
mining, tourist attractions. 

Brazil: 48,000 sa. ft. Pavilion on columns, per- 
mitting view ‘beneath to tropical garden with tables, 
chairs and coffee bar. Cinema, industrial displays, 
cofiee, textiles. 

Canada: 40,000 sq. ft. Pavilion, independent of 
British exhibit. Primary products, metals, agri- 
culture, natural resources, water power, fur trade, 
vacation attractions. : 

Ceylon: Independent exhibit in British display 
as Crown Colony. Tea, rubber, native life. 

Chile: 21,500 sq. ft. Pavilion. Industries, such 
as nitrate, agriculture, tourist attractions. 

- China: 5,000 sq. ft. Chinese products and dis- 
plays of artistic and educational character. 
..Colombia: In Pan-American exhibit. Products, 
attractions. 

Costa Rica: In Pan-American exhibit. Products, 
attractions. 

Cuba: 10,000 sq. ft. Island’s activities, customs, 
industrial development and products. Tavern on 
mezzanine. 

Czecho-Slovakia: 50,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. Artis- 
try in ceramics, glass and’ textiles, machinery, cul- 


Dominican Republic: 10,000 sq. ft. Country’s 
natural beauties, crafts, tourist attractions; large 
model of proposed Christopher Columbus Light- 


ouse. 
Eeuador: 10,000 sq. ft. Otavalo and Montecristi 


Agricultural products, 


tural background. 


Indians to display skill at weaving and making 

“Panama”? hats. Fruits. Tourist attractions. 
Egypt: _ 5,000 sq. ft. 

products, travel, attractions, 


El Salvador: Pan-American exhibit. Products, 
attractions. 

Finland: 10,000-sq. ft. National life, industry, 
attractions. 

France: 110,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. De luxe. res- 


taurant, cinema, Paris fashions, art, culture. 
Great Britain: 150,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. British 
Empire exhibit. Major industries, textiles, fishing 
and agriculture. Heraldic display. Old English 
garden on west side. 
Greece: 10,000 sq. ft. Modern and antique art, 
tobacco, rugs, liquors, fruits. 


Guatemala: Pan-American exhibit. Products, 
attractions. 
Haiti: 10,000 sq. ft. Native crafts, tropical 


products and rum. 

Honduras: Pan-American exhibit. Products, at- 
tractions. 

Hungary: 10,000 sq. ft. Industries, folk-lore, at- 
tractions. Restaurant with gypsy orchestra. 

Iceland: 10,000 sq. ft. Exhibits stressing Ice- 
land as stepping-stone between old and new 


worlds. Original manuscripts of early sagas. 
Fishing. 
India: In British Empire exhibit. Native arts, 


history and tourist attractions. 
Iraq: 10,000 sq. ft. History and culture, de- 


velopment, dates. 

_ Ireland (Hire): 15,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. Crafts, 
including weaving, tourist attractions, culture. 
Replica of ‘‘emerald isle’’ made of soil and water 
brought from that Eire. 

Italy: 110,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. Hydro-electric 
development symbolized by 50-foot wide cascade of 
water from 150-foot tower. Industry, culture, two 
restaurants, 

Japan: 50,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. 
culture, industry. Japanese garden. 

League of Nations: 20,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. Ex- 
hibits showing League’s work for . disarmament, 
public health, campaigns against narcotics and 
white slavery. 

Lebanon: 10,000 sq. ft. 


Japanese life, 


culture Products, history and 
ithuania: 10,000 sq. ft. Handicrafts, wood and 
i work, with emphasis on quality, not quan- 
Luxemburg: 10,000 sg. ft. Steel. Constantly re- 
newed display of Luxemburg roses. Wines. ihe 
Mexico; 10,000 sq. it. _ Industrial products and 
es rate ae fee tourist attractions. 
rocco: In French exhibit. : 
native products ibit. Exotic atmosphere, 
_New Zealand: In British Empir - 
epee be oa fourey etieaetione! ee 
icaragua: ‘an-Ameri ibi 
attractions > erican exhibit. Products, 
orway: °20,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. Industrial and 
cultural displays, cin in ys ee 
Techons: Sactenraah: cn BROWS se | Peon 
anama; Pan-A: i 
traction n-American exhibit. Products, at- 
an-American Union: 10,000 sq. ft. 
perdi heat stressing relations between thee Aine 
Paragua : Pan- i i J 
tractions y n-American exhibit. Products, at- 
eru: 10,000 sq. ft. Inca civilization 
dexelouaieny roads, tourist attractions, resbanenete 
dectratins ier eer gecrie Terish interes 
alsplays, huss attractions. eee aene cures 
ortugal: 25,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. Exhib 
history of navigati ior wie erst 
nial A gation and exploration, es, colo- 
, Rumania: 20,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. Ri 
Ornella can Ss wesr ae beauty ~ Pear > 
am): 10,000 sq. ft. 2 
crafts, tourist attractions, Bigeiibe Woke act 
Spain (as recognized by United States govern- 


ment): 10,000 sa. it. Striking murals. er: 
a : , crafts. 
pre bcos igen fa. ft. Pavilion. Cultura) coe 
ieee eigslation, industry secondary. Res- 
Switzerland: 15,000 sq. 

ee beauty, restaurant, rs paisa 
yria: 10,000 a kb. 

scenic beauty. oF, Ae BESS) eee 
Turkey: 32,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. Art and cul- 


ture, history and- modern devel 
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Venezuela: 25,000 sq. ft. Pavilion. 
islation, orchids, scenic attractions. 

Yugoslavia: 10,000 sq. ft. Industry, products, 
crafts, tourist attractions. 

Dominating the Court of Peace and the three- 
score nations assembled about it is the United 
States Federal Building, an imposing structure 
with two massive towers flanking a colonnade of 13 
columns, representing the thirteen original states. 

On the left is the Tower of Judiciary, adorned 
by a 30-foot sculpture. Within is outlined the 
background and history .of the judicial branch of 
the Federal Government. Lofty murals and hun- 
dreds of exhibits deal with the courts. Priceless 
historical documents from government archives are 
displayed. 

On the right is the Tower of Legislature, with 
Sculptures, murals and exhibits devoted to the 
Congress and its important historical events. 

On the facade of the center motif, between the 
towers, is a rostrum from which President Roose- 
velt delivered an address at the opening of the 
Fair, April 30, 1939. The same balcony will be 
used during the Fair period by government officials, 
foreign dignitaries, governors, state notables and 
Fair officials. Within the semi-circular sector are 
exhibits portraying the executive department of 
government. The government's functions are 
shown in twelve basic sections, intended to give 
the average person a better understanding of its 
services. The divisions are: conservation, food, 
shelter, industry, trade, finance and credit, trans- 
portation and communication, social welfare, edu- 
cation, arts and recreation, protection, foreign 
relations and territories and fiscal affairs. 

The dominant feature of each exhibit is a re- 
volving mural seven feet wide and extending 23 
feet up the back wall of the building. These 
murals, painted upon a belt-like strip of canvas, 
revolve slowly downward into a group of statuary 
forming a base. 

The Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica is exhibited in original form. American tra- 
ditions and achievements are dealt with again 
in a motion picture theater seating 500 persons. 

Day after day throughout the Fair period the 
Court of Peace will. be the stage for colorful 
percents and parades. Each participating nation 

as been assigned one or more days for celebrat- 
ing national events. States of the Union taking 
part in the exposition also have their special days. 
In addition, the Fair has reserved various national 
holidays and particular occasions for impressive 
celebrations. With the individual facades of the 
Halls of Nations decorated according to each 
country’s tastes, with scores of flags and banners 
hoisted, with choirs of hundreds of voices and 
costumed or uniformed groups numbering as many 
as 50,000, the Court of Peace offers spectacles of 
unexcelled magnificence. 

Twenty-two states and one possession, Puerto 
Rico, took part in the 1939 Fair. Only one, Ohio, 
has notified the Fair it does not intend to occupy 
its space during 1940. Reduction in rental charges 
for exhibit space in Fair-owned buildings fore- 
cast participation by other states than those in 
last year’s Fair. The first contract for the 1940 
Fair was signed by Florida. The Florida Build- 
ing; with its carillon, is on Fountain Lake. across 
the water from the Amusement Area—only state 
with the exception of New York which is not in 
the Court of States. ie 3 Fs 

mong other first participants announce 
ihe “intention of participation in this World’s 
Fair were Missouri, New York and New Jersey— 
who, like Florida, have their own buildings. One 
striking unit in the Court of States is presented 
by five New England states: Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont and Rhode 
Island—exhibiting in unison. A typical New Eng~- 
land waterfront scene is reproduced, including a 
135-foot schooner moored at the wharf. A huge 
relief map of Chicago is the centerpiece of the 
Tllinois Exhibit, while Maine presents a woodland 
stream in which live trout are found. North 
Carolina shows scenes from the industries and 
recreations available in the Tar Heel. 


Culture, leg- 


g 

1 ailable to visitors to the Virginia 

ater rm Euce diorama in the State of Wash- 

i n Building portrays the scenic beauties of 

that far-western state. Other states participating 

‘ Maryland, Tennessee, Utah and 

West Virginia. Puerto Rico is the only foreign 
possession to participate in the Fair. 


- New York State and New York City make the 
only contributions to the Fair which will survive 
after the exposition closes and the large tract 
is transformed into a municipal park. The former, 
as host state, naturally takes the lead in appro- 
priations. .The rice we in 1936 voted $2,000,000 
for parkways, bridges, boat basin and landscaping 
of the Fair site. An additional $2,300,000 was 
spent in 1937 to complete this work. - 

New York State’s actual participation in the 
Fair, however, is represented by a permanent am- 
phitheater on the’ north end of Fountain Lake, 
with a capacity of 10,000 persons and which with 
exhibits represents a cost of $2,200,000. The 
theater is to have an island stage and the curtain 
is to be a sheet of water shot up from the lake. 

Beneath the amphitheater are rooms for a 
variety of exhibits. Among these are displays by 
the New York State Police Department of mod- 
ern equipment used in crime detection and pre- 
vention, the Department of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets, the Division of State Planning, and the 
Departments of Conservation, Health, Mental Hy- 
giene, Social Welfare, Education and Public Works, 
with its Division of Architecture. 

The New York City Building, built by Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, ‘‘The House of Glass,” is 
built with the intention of turning it into a 
recreation center for the future park. To this end, 
the huge hall, measuring 400 by 120 feet, without 
central supports, has been equipped for an indoor 
ice hockey rink, tennis courts, badminton and 
other games. 

During the Fair, the visitor enters a large 
Theme Center where the executive, legislative and 
administrative functions of the City Government 
are clearly explained. The central feature is a 
25-foot circular platform surrounded by vertical 
pylons, where the activities of the Mayor and the 
Board of Estimate are pictured. Photo-murals 
on the walls depict activities of Borough Presi- 
dents, the City Council and the Tax Department. 
An enormous map of the City of New York hangs 
on the eastern wall, showing the Boroughs, trans- 
portation facilities, principal places of interest, 
ete. The Municipal Broadcasting Station, WNYC, 
has an exhibit on the balcony. 

Extending in a broad are beyond the New 
York State Amphitheater and along the eastern 
shore of Fountain Lake is the 280-acre Amuse- 
ment Area where gayety and novelty are the key- 
note. Latest amusement devices and entertain- 
ment are legion here, ranging from the 250-foot 
parachute tower to the latest idea in the familiar 
and ever-popular throwing games. The para- 
chute jump, the first amusement concession signed 
with the Fair Corporation, has eleven colored 
parachutes operated from the top of the tower, 
enabling visitors to experience all the thrills of 
“bailing out’’ without the usual hazards. 

The parachute jump was the most popular “‘ride’”’ 
of the 1939 season, with 551,960 paying to take 
the 250-foot drop. Best paying show in the 
Amusement Area was Billy Rose’s Aquacade, which 
was staged in the New York State Amphitheater 
and is a part of the 1940 exposition. Attendance 
was 5,004,504. 

Other “‘hit’’ shows of the Amusement Area of 
1939 are a part of the 1940 Fair. Among these 
are Frank Buck’s Jungleland, Old New York, a 
Michael Todd production, and numerous res- 
taurants. 

Most popular free show at the 1939 Fair was 
the Lagoon of Nations Display each night. The 
Department of Displays estimated that more than 
20,000,000 of the Fair’s ‘visitors witnessed the 
water, fire, sound and fireworks spectacle. The 
Perisphere, which housed ‘‘Democracity,’’ theme 
show of the Fair, had 5,718,224 customers pass 
through its turnstiles. The Swing Mardi Gras 
Casino, opened only during the last month of the 
Fair, ae host to nightly audiences that totaled 

,145,714. 

The Futurama of General Motors, designed by 
Norman Bél Geddes, and rated by many as the most 
popular industrial show at the Fair, had 5,180,000 
persons to take its ride across the ‘‘America. of 
1960.’’ Extensive animation of the huge model dur- 
ing the winter promises to make it as popular this 
year. In the entire exhibit, said General Motors, 
there were 13,000,000 visitors. Chrysler Motors 
stated that 7,055,018 pople had visited their ex- 
hibit and Ford Motors announced their total as 
being 8,181,067; 1,965,938 having driven about the 
Road of Tomorrow. Eight million people visited 
the Railroads Exhibit, and 1,500.000 of these saw 
“Railroads on Parade,’’ the exhibits’ show to 
which the price of admission was 25 cents, Other 
attendance statistics included, Goodrich, 5,328,923; 
National Advisory Committees Building, 110,000; 
General Electric, 8,000,000—1,400,000 at the House 
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of Magic, 2,700,000 in Steinmetz Hall; Westing-| 


house, 6,500,000; Firestone, 5,009,135; Masterpieces 
of Art, 425,000 and the House of Jewels, 1,750,000. 
t Largest single attendance day at the Fair was 
September 3, the Sunday before Labor Day, when, 

492,446 paid their way into the Fair grounds. The 
- attendance by months follows: 

” ‘ Monthly Paid Working ' Total 
Attendance Permits Attendance 


943,994 
910,389 


6,969,256 


- 25,817,265 32,786,521* 


- *Includes Sunday, April 30—opening day. 
The financial condition of the Fair was outlined 
y Mr. Gibson in a statement on the closing day 
S follows: ; 
“As of the close of business on October 29° the 
Fair Corporation had on hand $1,328,090 current 
working cash. This was exclusive of a number of 
accounts in which funds are segregated for spe- 


est which will be due and payable January 1, 
_ to satisfy debenture interest requirements 
the $23,982,808.81 outstanding debentures. 
“The operating expenses of the Corporation as 
rovided for in the budget adopted by the Board of 
rectors, not including interest requirements, av- 
ges $10,700 a day. ‘Total operating expenses for 
ihe period amount to $2,204,317, interest require- 
ts approximately $560,000, and direct con- 
truction costs $1,447,360, making total costs for 
entire interim period including interest require- 
mts $4,211,677. 
tevenue forecast is $4,240,000 which amount, 
ver, does not include net quick assets on hand 
October 30 amounting to $1,128,924.’’ 
total of 15,727,906 passengers traveled on the 
Island Railroad to and from the Fair, accord- 
an. Ear ouucement by George LeBoutillier, 
ent. 
[he other most used forms of transportation 
the Fair were the IRT-BMT subway lines. A 
pecial spur of the Independent System, operated 
the City of New York, carried 17,066,966 pas- 
gers and 211,000 children. During the season 
otal of 1,604,322 cars were parked in the fields 
operated by the Fair Corporation and the one 
pera ee by the City of New York. 
Statistics from the Office Manager of the Fair 
or yn showed a total of 8,520,000 telephone 
s we peneees through the private branch ex- 
change of the Fair, WOrld’s Fair 6-1212. There 
te 295,659 callers for information supplied by 
Telephone Information Service, WOrld's Fair 
3 here were 303,438 business callers through 
inistration Building and a total of 3,308,541 
p of mail was handled by the Mail Depart- 
ment of the Fair, 
Electric consumption of the 1939 Fair was equiv- 


nurses and ambulance drivers. 


July... 

August ... 

Septet =f 
October .. { are 
This gives a total of 74,540,000 KWH and is an 
average of 10,750,000 KWH per month during the 
Fair operating period. Approximately 547,321,500 
gallons of water was used at the Fair, not includ-_ 
ing the water used by the Fair Corporation itself — 
for fountains, displays, drinking, etc. — ey ee ‘ 

The Medical Department, headed by Dr. Peter 
Hoguet, had 73 people in the department when the 
1939 Fair opened. These included physicians, 
This number was 
reduced to 37 at the close, The Medical Depart- — 
ment treated 43,879 cases. There were 13 fatalities, 
almost all of them caused by heart disease. There 
were no babies born on the Fair grounds. 

John J. Sullivan is Director of Public Safety for 
the Fair. Richard J. Sheridan is Chief of Sh 


when American industrialists representing co: 
panies whose total assets is in excess of $20,000,- 
000,000 signed contracts for space in this year’s 
Fair, Mr. Gibson declared all exhibitors who 
erected their own buildings are participating in 
this year’s Fair. A huge percentage of exhibitors 
in Fair built buildings renewed their contracts, 
and dozens of new ones are participating. The 
companies occupying their own buildings at the 
1939 Fair were: ‘ 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company 

The American: Tobacco Company 

Beech-Nut Packing Company 

The Borden Company 

Carrier Corporation 

Chrysler Corporation ; PF 

The Executive Committee for Christian Science 
Activities at the New York World’s Fair, 1939 

Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 

Continental Baking Company 

Distilled Spirits Exhibit, Inc. (27) 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. _ 

Eastern Railroad Presidents’ Conference (661) 

Eastman Kodak Company ; : 

Electric Utilities Exhibit Corporation (173) 


~ Elgin National Watch Company 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 

Ford Motor Company 

Gas Exhibits, Inc. (189) 

General Cigar Company 

General Electric Company 

General Motors Corporation 

Glass, Inc. (3) ; 

B. F. Goodrich Company é 

House of Jewels, Inc. (6) Y 

Johns-Manville Sales Corporation 

Men’s Apparel Quality Guild (34) 

National Cash Register Company 

National Dairy Products Corporation 

Palestine Exhibits, Inc. 

The Petroleum Industry Exhibition, 

Radio Corporation of America 

Standard Brands, Inc. 

Swift & Company : 

Pee’ ®. States oe Serppration ‘ ua 
ohn Wanamaker of New York and Phil: ] ; 

Westinghouse Electric & Manutachisings Gea 


pany . + i a 
Young Men’s Christian Associati City 
of New York cea oh eee ae ¥ oe 


Inc. (14). 


Statistics on World Fairs 


Days 
Opened 


6,039,195 

1,250,000 

536 | 15150;000 
3 month|..’...)... 
200 5,162,330 
6,211,103 


Days 
Opened 


185 


Visitors |Acr. 
28,149,000) 23 


9 
5|1,240 


¥ert 
.|1889 


hicago..... .|1933-4/329 


16,306,090 in 1934, 
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. The Golden Gate International Exposition, offi- 

= cially designated as the World’s Fair of the West 

: for 1939, opened February 18 and closed October 

\ ae 29. The original plan had been to run until De- 

cember 2. “The total attendance for the 254 days 

Was 10,496,203, for a daily average of 41,323. The 

f largest paid attendance for one day was Sunday, 

mn October 8, with 187,730: paid admissions. The 
4 opening day attendance was 128,697. 

The Exposition was erected on a man-made island 

in San Francisco Bay, dredged from the shoals 
_ adjoining Yerba Buena Island, a United States 
i. Navy base. Cost of this operation was between 
$6,000,000 and $7,000,000. The 400 acres thus cre- 
ated are to be utilized eventually as an airport for 
San Francisco. With this end in view, three of 
the buildings in the Exposition’s construction pro- 
’ gram were made permanent—the Administration 
5. Building, which housed Exposition offices and 
which is so constructed as to provide facilities 
for passengers, for dispatchers and for executive 
offices. The other two permanent buildings are 
hangars, the one used by the Pan American Air- 
Ways as base for its trans-Pacific Clipper fleet 
(and also as the Hall of Air Transportation), and 
the other housing the exhibits of the Palace of Fine 
and Decorative Arts. All other buildings on 
Treasure Island were constructed with the thought 

of demolition after the Exposition’s run. 

Originally conceived as a celebration in honor of 
the construction of the two greatest bridges in the 

. world—the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, and 
the Golden Gate Bridge—the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition widened its concept and be- 
came a ‘‘Pageant of the Pacific,’’ with practically 
all the Pacific governments represented in the 
participation of 30 nations. 

Eleven Western states joined to sponsor the 
World’s Fair of the West, reaping direct benefit 
from the heavy increase in tourist travel which 
was the natural result. The State of California 
appropriated $5,000,000 and the Federal Govern- 
ment $1,500,000 for the Exposition. 

More than 200 industrial concerns were exhib- 

‘ itors in their own buildings or in the Exposition’s 
classified halls. Among these buildings were Homes 
and Gardens, Hall of Science, Electricity and Com- 


Golden Gate International Exposition 


munication, Foods and Beverages, Agriculture, Air 
Transportation, Mines, Metals and Machinery, Va- 
cationland. The latter emphasized the Wonder- 
land of the West under one roof, as a directory for 
thousands of interested. tourists. 

In ‘‘Cavalcade of the Golden West’? was pre- 
sented an historical pageant in which 400 years or 
Pacific Coast history were dramatized. This 
Pageant played to 1,438,200 persons. 

The Exposition "had an advertised ‘‘summer re- 
opening”’ in June, result of a new policy in fur- 
nishing additional free entertainment. Charles 
H. Strub, who had achieved notable success in the 
Management of Santa Anita Park, became Man- 
aging Director of the Exposition at this time. Un- 
der his supervision, the Exposition brought in 
“name bands,’’ such as Benny Goodman, #ddy 
Duchin, Kay Kyser, Ted Lewis, and others, to 
play for free concerts and free dancing. The at- 
tractions had a distinctly stimulating effect on 
attendance. 

Thereafter such entertainment features as Bing 
Crosby, Edgar Bergen and Charlie McCarthy and 
others brought many more visitors through the 
gates. Four concerts by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, featuring such notables in the 
music world as Jose Iturbe, Lily Pons, Melizi 
Kirjus, proved prime and profitable attractions. 

_Leland W. Cutler was president of the Exposi- 
tion’s sponsoring non-profit corporation. The 
Board of Management consisted of P. H. Patchin, 
James B. Black, Colbert Coldwell and J. W. Mail- 
lard, Jr. Harris D. H. Connick was the original 
Chief Director. Construction was carried on under 
W. P. Day as_Vice-President* and Director of 
Works. H. C. Bottorff carried on throughout as 
Executive Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, Col. 
Allen G. Wright was Secretary and General Coun- 
sel and John F. Forbes, Treasurer. 

The financial scope af the Exposition was 
approximately $50,000,000, of which $20,000,000 
was represented by construction of Treasure 
Island, Financing was not accomplished through 
bonding, but by subscription. The Board of 
Managers of the Exposition went into United 
States Court October 20 and filed papers under a 
special section of the emergency bankruptcy law 
in which they admitted the fair owed $4,606,141. 


Motor Truck and Bus Statistics 


af . S. Census of motor trucks used for} state, 2,915; interstate, 2,863. Revenue, local 
ot 2) intrextate and intersiete. ‘showed a $38,187,000; intrastate, $10,426,000; Interstate, 
: total of Sere ak. aed by rage ath : 158,_ The Interstate Commerce Commission has not 
hotel year ‘oll, $179,485,000; vehicles used in| Yet required the filing of annual or periodic reports, 
" eee cse Meret ged but data have been compiled by Bus Transportation 
f interstate business, 49, for the National Association of Motor Bus Opera- 
54 New York State—Vehicles, local, 11,345; intra-| tors which contains the following information: 
| = 5 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
} . ... {1,672,015,000}2, 133,300,000) 2,738,478,000|3,075,700,000/3,441,362,000|3,965,020,000 
i —t . 1 11/323025;000} 1;809,300,000| 2'084'052;000|2,571,000,000]2,810,500,000|3,249, 120,000 
{ Intercity .:.......---| 328,780, 309,000; "000, 500,000,000) '627;500,000| '712'390;000 
{ Sightseeing & irregular! 20,210,000] 15,000,000 __2,427,000|__4,700,000|__3,362,0001__ 3,510,000 
“5 GROWTH OF MOTOR BUS TRAFFIC ; 
Source: Bus Transportation 
a4 oy od Ay. ~ ha os of are Peeae Reve 
M .. A Total per Pas. us io of jof Route evenue 
£ Rotaoe iiteawe Revenue in Line Com- | Buses jor High-| Bus-Miles 
4 Passengers |Passengers| from Service panies | Owned |way pe Operated 
nd in Year Daily Operation (Cents) erate: a ae 
| eOGGOO | ABT rege 28. 550 332,500 | 1,102,000,000 
. ,172,000 | $205,000,000 45.7 ; ; ,102,000, 
{ Teal. 395,000,000 17081'000 191,000,000 | 46.2 3845, ‘ 356,400 | 1,082,944,000 
es): 4 000, 78,000 | 185,000,000 | 49.2 3896 | 26,706 | 364,570 | 932,300,000 
me | F032- 780" 4096 | 26,314 | 364,676 600 
6 1933 328,780,000 ,000 176,580,000 50.8 0: 5 , r 
Y 34. "000, 7/000 | 171,200,000 53.0 3904 |»22,820 | 354,000 | 903,850,000 
1938. 415,000,000 | 1,139,000 | 239,950,000 55.4 3570 3,750 | 346,774 | 1,084,763,000 
“4 B: /000, 1,370,000 | 275,000,000 62.35 3600 | 24,750 | 345.050 | 1,250,000. 
$839: | 627'500:000 | 1:718/000 ‘000; 45.48 | 3000 | 24,750 |+345,050 | 1,259,000,000 
‘ 1938, | 712,390,000 | 1,952,000 | 234,510,000 | 31.20 | 2848 * 20,000 |+358,056 | 1/256,600,000 
= " "City or Local Companies Only (in Cities and to Suburban Robe) nse 
109,000,000 7.76 1231 | 13,350 : ;600, 
CARR | FERRE | HER | Ee | He | ease | 128s | Sha 
1932. -|1,300,000, 3000 98,619,000 | 7.25 850 | 16,500 | 17,442 | 547,380,000 
Heer Jee 308 988 | ees | seks) | 08 | ass | 1H | Ee | eee 
eee. T1000, “050, 183,708, 6.96 815 | 22,000 | *24,750 | 750,000, 
1939. : 330500000 7'690/000 192' 100, | 6.69 730 4,500 eee 1 775,500,000 
i338. 3,249,120,000 | 8,900,000 | 222,610,000 _|__6.72 746_| 29,200 |__27, ,019,300,00( 
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Source: U. S. Treasury, Division of Tax Research; figures are as of Nov. 1, 1939 
aan 
Personal Exemp. 


State Individual Income Taxes: Rates, Exemptions : | 
» 


Married 
Singl yp restt 
ngle |of family 
ise fh bid shone ds Credit 
Per- and 
Applicable Percentage Applicable |centage| Special rates or . 
State to rates to rates features ¥ 
Alabama........- First $1,000 | 1.5 $3,001-$5.000 4.5 $1,500 $3,000 ; 
is Se ies . ee ' ee . bathe go A eotene Sales aie x 
OMG 5 5 vines 65.5% rst 5 7, | 
po ,001-. 3, 1.25 7,001- 8,000 3.5 + 
3,001- 4,00 1.5 8,001- 9,000 4 rf 
4,001- 5,000 | 2 Over 9,000 4.5 e. 
73001 8,000 25 ii uoreeo6e | igoo | S:500- 1480" 3 
MAAS: soe (nas): rs if ,001-25, » ¢ 
ye aaa ,001- 6, _2 Over 25,000 5 es Pn € 
rst 5,000 | 1 "B0/60i- 60,000] 19°" * |i | 
ifornia,.. 205% rs 4 ,001- 60, ] 
ee 5,001-10,000 | 2 60,001- 70,000] 10 : 
10,001-15,000 | 3 70,001- 80,000} 11 : 
15,001-20,00' 4 80,001=100,000} 12 : 
01-25,000 | 5 100,001-150,000} 13 ; 
25,001-30,000 | 6 150,001-250,000| 14 
30,001-40;000 | 7 Over 250,000) 15 - 
40,001-50,000 | 8 Baye a'666 | af igoe "L ae66d E400 | q 
Colorado......... irs i x - 8, 
2,001- 4,000 | 2 8,001-10,000 § ./Surtax.~ . on. divi=|/:...25.. 4 
4, 001- 6, 000 | 3 Over 10,000 6 4 
Delaware........ First 3,000 | 1 _Over 10,000 3 Mi 
3,001-10,000 2 a sordaéeg VB | dodg "t's 0g "Lao ) 
Georgia.......... irs , »001-10, rr 
e 1,001- 3,000 | 2 10,001-20,000 6 z 
3,001- 5,000 | 3 Over 20,000 z 7 
SiODESE TOO: pegs sar Mesa is See iar og) otto te meatal clave eo ate toi etent a enteral ane eee 
7 EGS Oe Soe First + 1,000 | 1.5 3,001- 4,000 5 ' 
; ,001- 2,0 3 4,001-. 5,000 6 * 
2,001- 3,000 | 4 Over 5,000 8 $ 
MOW Ds fis sfesttie.s, 5-5 First - 1,0 1 3,001- 4,000 4 
1,001- 2,000 | 2 Over 4,000 5 t 
O01 000) b Staats EAN ar ye eS ee Oe eect a 
Kansas..........| First. 2,000 | 1 5,001- 7,000 3 f 
2,001- 3:0 2 . | Over 7,000 | 4 3 
i001 5000, 1 125 ce ew dh | eee ee cee « 
. Kentucky!....... First 3,000 | 2 4,001- 5,000 | 4 } 
3,001- 4,000 | 3 Over 5,000 5 ’ 
Louisiana...... First 10,000 |} 2 Over 50,000 6 8 
10,001-50. Be OTS! ME RSS pe aha ge held are ete ite eee che eee meee eel ee 
‘Maryland........ Investment in- Ps 
COME, 22.3 ¥P>: Ge ae ee, 9s ean a oe 
' Or@aryiheomel: Z.5° my > et os ee gn LS pee 2 ataloke oe ienoe = | giao ieee 
Massachusetts?...|Earned income Interest & divi- 
and annuities 5 dends = | 6  °#£'|Temporary’ surtax|....... 
Capital gains 8 OR KE ee eee Lone ae ; 
Minnesota....... First 1,000 |.1 5,001- 7,000 
1,001- 2,000 | 2 7 = 9000 iF a AT ars, a od Gees! ele 
2,001- 3,000 | 3 3 Rees Awe a (a 
3,001- 4,000 | 4 12, 501=20,000) ure Otel Fak 3 wil) ae a ek mene 
4,001- 5,000 | 5 Overe'20, 0004-20 >> Tee 2 ences peal 
Mississippi.......| First 2,000 | 3 
2,001- 5,000 | 4 OVGESA15.000) | GiB hice ee ancien eeee 
Missouri......... rst 1,000 | 1 Sart ere ere 8. we 
7,001-/2,000' |) 1.5-Lese. $80.2. a se eee ee tae ees 
ZOG1- 33,000 2" MeGaa TST. ks es ele ec RTP one ace pean | a 
3001-05;000 | '2:5-Gest SON ye. ccc. dk ne [ae erate erie oa 
5,001- 7,000 | 3 -Less 55 
7,001- 9,000 | 3.5-Less 90 
Oven*) 9,000: 4 seas 1353]... Ss 5 Reine cats cle ce ete eee oe ee 
Montana......... t 2,000 | 1 4,001- 6,000 y 
7 2,001- 4,000 | 2 Over 6,000 4 4 Ca sy 
New Hampshire’..| Income from} Average |..............J........ . from savings 
intangibles property SBiy oe Xeoveae, cae aie eae deposits exempt 
ax rate 
New Mexico...... First 10,000 | 1 20,001-100,000| 3 
10; 0,001-20, 000 | 2 Over. 100,000) 4) bine eee hee eee 
New York........ 1,000 | 2 5,001- 7,000 5 |. .1,000' | ‘2;500 | 400" 
tO OO1- 3/000 | 3 7,001- 9,000 6 
3,001- 5,000 | 4 Over 9,000 7 
¢ 
North Carolina‘..| First 2,000 | 3 6,001-10,000 6 
J ryt mye : Over. 10,000 ‘é 
North Dakota....| First 2,000 | 1 “6001-8000 °|°°7/5 °°} goo 
2,001- 4,000 | 2 8,001-10, 000 | 10 
4,001- 5,000 | 3 10,001- 15, 000 | 12.5 
5,001- 6,000 | 5 Over 15,000 15 
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STATE INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAXES (Continued) 


Personal Exemp. 


Married 
or head | Credit 
- Single |of family| for de- 
SS . . n- 
Per- and dents 
s Applicable Percentage Applicable |centage| Special rates or 
Sh to rates to rates features 
Oklahoma.....:..| First 1,000 | 1 5,001- 6,000 | 6 
1,001- 2:000 | 2 6,001- 7,000 | 7 
2 po - aan aed 8 
5 mak, Iver «8, 
‘ 00 GO0R NBD Fe t... hee a mol 
eet oa] em 10: 2 Sool. £000 | ¢ — [2 pene 
~i, 3,001- 4,0 6 2 pet. surtax on in-|....... 
1,001- 2,000 | 4 Over 4,000 7 come from intangi-|..-.... 
bles; total tax not to 
exceed 8 pct. of nor- 
— tax net income 
South Carolina....|First 2,000|2 = |...........ccclececceee 000 | LabO | 200 
Ee AMGwll Shes ee EAMES. oc. chee feet ‘ I ae 
eg SES I eet Dee Se eae 
evens Writers) rs Be hE, Sn. Sah 
South Dakota....| First 1,000 | 1 18,001- 68,000 
1,001- 3,000 | 2 68,001-318,000 
3,001- 8,000 | 3 Over 318,000 
SOR RIRROOT I. Oe Sk POM be 2. ot. s 
Tennessee®....... Interest & divi-| 6 Dividends from corporations at least 75 pct. of 
dends the property of which is assessable for ad 
valorem taxation in Tennessee, 4 pct. 
RFE BD soos. yi p o's First 1, 1 3,001- 4,000 4 600 1,200 300 
1,001- 2,000 | 2 Over 4,000 | SE APS Nee 
% RS OOD of Bai | te ae few Bemis, caaje ewes coe ois «x Piotard rare we et Oana eee cnet a 
Vermont?......., Re eT IP gy eee ae Seana eter 1,000 2,000 250 
All other inc. By Sl bch werd ahy Ges 2 sm 0 [l= 6 ise a in il oa Sl ee oa 
Virginia..........| First 3, 1.5 Over 5,000 3 1,000 2,000 200 
pe hes 2, OOO tr Bio 8 hs Blakes pote mc stees a\[s $2 eye) sins ate acernle el Oar tee 
West Virginia. .... 1, 1 2,001- 3,000 3 1,000 2,000 300° 
1,001- 2,000 | 2 Over . 3,000 ee Pe a ee 
Wisconsin’....... 1, 1 7,001- 8,000 4 +8 17.50* 4 
1,001- 2,000 | 1.25 8,001- 9,000 4.5 Surtax: Normal tax]...... 
2,001- 3,000 | 1.5 9,001-10,000 5 less $37.50 divided}....... 
3,001- 4,000 | 2 10,001-11,000 5.5 by 6. Temporary sur-|....... 
4,001- 5,000 | 2.5 11,001-12,000 6 tax equal to 60 pct.|.....,. 
,001- 6,000 | 3 Over 12,000 he of normal tax rates]....... 
RR A a re MS os 8 nae he's va Cae 
Dist. of Col.......} First 5,000 | 1 15,001-20,000 
5,001-10,000 | 1.5 Over 20,000 
10,001-15,000 | 2 


*Tax credit deductible from amount of tax rather than from net income. 
1 Deductible from lowest income bracket. 
2The exemptions shown consist of a specific exemption of $2,000 in addition to a personal exemption of 


$500 for husband or wife and a credit for each dependent of $250. 


from professions, employments, trade or business. 
3Tax applies only to interest and dividends. No personal exemptions are allowed. — 
4An additional exemption of $1,000 is provided for a married woman with separate income. 
SFor purposes of the surtax (applicable to income from intangibles) exemptions of $500 for a single 
person and $800 for a married person are allowed. ‘ : 
6Tax applies only to interest and dividends. No personal exemptions are allowed. 
7 Applicable to income from salaries, wages and business or professions. A personal exemption of $400 
and $800 for single and married persons respectively, is allowed against incomes from intangibles, pro- 
vided that gross income derived from sources other than intangibles does not exceed $300 and $600 


respectively, 


8For purposes 0: 


They are allowed against income 


or intangible income does not exceed $1,000 and $2,600, respectively. 4 
f eps aequint surtax, a tax credit of $37.50 is allowed. The tax credits allowed under 


the temporary surtax are the same as those shown for the regular income tax. 


arksgiving Day, 
die in ciken was advanced one week 
—the last day in the month—to Nov. 23, 
dent a camlage tia ri oe iner 
tween the two holidays, 
spots The President also let 
that he would call for an earlier observance of 


Christmas. 


Split Observance of Thanksgiving Day 


by tradition the last Thurs- 

Nov. 30 
by Presi- 
ease the shopping 
Thanksgiving and 
known 


it be 


this year would be on 
instead of the fourth 


the day in 1940, announcing that Thanksgiving 


the third Thursday, Nov. 21, 
Thursday, Nov. 28. 


President Lincoln in 1865 set aside Thanksgiving 
as a recurring festival to be observed as the last. 
Thursday in November. 
observed by the States as follows 


Thanksgiving Day was 
n 1939: 


November 30 


November 23 Dat saE'e ‘i 

Mis i th Carolina Alabama entucky (2) arolina 
etendon Mississippi* fioeaae Arizona Maine Oklahoma 
Delaware Montana tah Arkansas Massachusetts | Rhode Island 
Georgia New Jersey Virginia Colorado* Minnesota South Dakota 
Tllinois New York Washington Connecticut Mississippi* Tennessee 
Indiana North Dakota | West Virginia ee Bebreeee ea s 
end a ee bile ae Iowa New Hampshire | Vermont 
Michigan Pennsylvania Kansas New Mexico 


eer i states, exclusive of those observing both days, had their 1939 Thanksgiving on Noy.-23 


and twenty-three on Nov. 30. 
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Worth, Seattle and Cleveland. 


The Securities and Exchange Commission was 
organized July 6, 1934, to administer the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934. To it was transferred the 
administration of the Securities Act of 1933. 
previously administered by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The Commission also administers the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935; 
Chapter X of the.Bankruptcy Act, as amended 
1938; and the Trust Identure Act of 1939. . 

In addition to proceedings under the anti- 


~.manipulative provisions of the Act the Commis- 


sion generally intensified its prosecution of fraudu- 
lent promoters and securities salesmen, swindlers, 
bucket shop operators and others who abused the 
confidence of the investing public. In the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1939, it initiated 87 proceed- 
ings with respect to the enforcement of the Securi- 
ee ack of 1933 and the Securities Exchange Act of 
Li 


The National Association of Security Dealers, 
Inc., registered with the Commission as a na- 
tional association of over-the-counter brokers and 
dealers under the Maloney Act amendment to the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, which provided 
for the formation and registration of one or more 
associations of over-the-counter brokers and dealers 
and for a program of self-regulation under the 
supervision of the Commission. 

The Commission is composed of five members, not 
more than three of whom may be members of the 
same political party. They are appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate for a term of five years. The Commission’s 
functions are divided as follows: The supervision 
of the registration of security issues and _ the sup- 
pression of fraudulent practices in the sale of new 
securities under the Securities Act of 1933; the su- 
pervision and regulation of transactions and trad- 
ing in outstanding securities, both on stock -ex- 
changes and in the over-the-counter markets, as 
provided by the Securities Exchange Act of 1934; 
the regulation of public utility holding companies 
as provided in the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935; the preparation of advisory reports on 
plans, and participation as a party, in corporate 
Yeorganizations under Chapter X of the Bank- 
ruptey Act, as amended 1938; and the supervision 
of indentures used in the public offering of new 
security issues as provided under the Trust Inden- 
ture Act of 1939. 

Neither the Securities Act of 1933, the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935, Chapter X of the Bankruptcy 
Act, as amended, nor the Trust Indenture Act of 
1939, guarantees investors against loss. The Com- 
mission has certain powers to control the issuance 
of Securities by public utility holding companies 
and their subsidiaries under the Holding Company 
Act, but as regards all other issues of securities the 
Commission can merely compel disclosure of in- 


_ formation in the light of which an investor may 


form his own opinion. 

The Securities Act of 1933 is designed to compel 
full and fair disclosure to investors of material 
facts regarding securities publicly offered for sale, 
and to prevent fraud in sales of securities, when 
offered or sold in interstate commerce or through 
the mails. The Act requires that, with certain 
exceptions, every issue of securities to be offered 
for sale to the public through such means must 
be registered with the Commission by the filing 
of a statement containing certain information, in- 
cluding financial statements, exhibits and the form 
of prospectus to be used in the sale of securities. 

During the year the Commission equipped each 
of its regional offices with a system of reference 
cards cataloguing the registration statements filed 
under the Securities Act of 1933. ‘These cards 
served both as a history of and an index to the 
registration statements. They are available for 
Bore use and photocopies of the reference cards 
or any registration statement may be obtained 
from the Commission’s Washington office for 25 
cents per statement. 

There were 375 registration statements filed 
under the Securities Act of 1933 during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1939. Registration state- 
ments covering securities amounting to approxi- 
mately $2,494,240,000 became fully effective during 
that period. The number of registration state- 
ments in effect at the end of the fiscal year was 
3,249, while the number of stop and consent re- 
fusal orders in effect was 159. The Commission 
examined 1,607 offering sheets relating to oil 
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royalties, involving an aggregate offering price of 
approximately $25,000,000. The Commission also 
examined 517 prospectuses or letters of notification 
covering securities aggregating more than $37,- 
857,000 which were exempted from registration un- 
der the rules of the Commission covering certain 
issues not in excess of $100,000. 

The purposes of the Securities Exchange Act of 


1934 are in general threefold. First, it is designed” 


to correct unfair practices in the securities mar- 
kets and to this end stock exchanges are placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Commission; ma- 
nipulation of the prices of securities is prohibited, 
and trading in securities is subject to the Com- 
mission’s regulations. Next, the Act aims to make 
available currently to the public sufficient infor- 
mation concerning the management and financial 
condition of corporations whose securities are 
traded on national securities exchanges to enable 
the investor to act intelligently in making or re- 
taining his investments and in exercising his rights 
asa, security holder. For this purpose, a ‘registra- 
tion statement disclosing full information is re- 
quired for each security listed on an exchange. 
This informatiton is open to the public and must 
be kept up-to-date through the filing of annual 
reports. To guard against the misuse of inside 
information, the Act requires officers, directors 
and large stockholders of listed companies to re- 
port all transactions in securities of their respec- 
tive companies. The Act also provides a system of 
cooperative regulation of over-the-counter brokers 
and dealers through yoluntary associations designed 
to provide investors in the over-the-counter mar- 
kets with protection comparable to that with re- 
spect to securities exchanges. Individual brokers 
and dealers, however, are required to register with 
the Commission. The third purpose of the Act 
is to regulate the use of the national credit to 
finance trading in_ securities. This is accom- 
plished by the regulation of margin requirements 
and is administered by the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

There were 2,449 issuers having securities regis- 
tered on national securities exchanges as of June 
30, 1939. There were 2,798 stock issues and 1,450 
bond issues registered on national securities ex- 
changes while 1,225 stock issues and 416 bond 
issues were admitted to unlisted trading privi- 
leges. At the close of the fiscal year there were 
6,796 registrations of brokers and dealers in effect. 
_Sales of stocks and bonds on the twenty na- 
tional securities exchanges registered with the 
Commission amounted to $14,213,133,000 during. the 
year ended June 30, 1939. 

_To guard against the misuse of inside informa- 

tion the Securities Exchange Act requires direc- 
tors, officers and large stockholders of listed cor- 
porations to file reports of transaction in securi- 
ties of their respective companies. From January 
1, 1936, to June 30, 1937, 55,000 transactions were 
reported to the Commission under this section of 
the Act, while an additional 29,000 transactions 
were reported during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1938, and nearly 20,000 for the year ended 
June 30, 1939. 

The Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935 provides, in general, for regulation by the 
Commission of the financial practices of holding 
company systems controlling gas and electric utili- 
ties. It is designed to eliminate abuses and to 
provide a _ gredter degree of protection for in- 
vestors and consumers in the financing and opera- 
tion of public utility holding companies. Holding 
companies are required to register with the Com- 
mission and, subject to certain exceptions pro- 
vided in the Act, registered companies and their 
subsidiaries cannot issue or sell securities or ac- 
quire securities or utility assets without the con- 
at of the Mer ate 

efe were 143 public utility holding companies 
with consolidated assets of more than $14,000,000, 
000 registered with the Commission at the close of 
the last fiscal year. Since December 1, 1935, when 
the Act went into effect, considerably over $3,000,- 
000,000 of utility securities have been issued in 
accordance with the law and with the consent of 
ron pier Sof the B nkrupti 

apter fe) e Bankruptey Act, as amended 
1938, requires the Commission to make available 


to the courts impartial and expert administrative: 


assistance in the solution of complex legal btsi- 


ness and financial problems presented by corporate 
reorganizations. ey 
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Financial and Economic Review 


FINANCE AND INDUSTRY IN 1939 ) 
Trend of. Stock Prices During 1939 ; 


The threat of a general war abroad kept Ameri- 
can business and industry on the anxious seat 
through the first half of 1939. Though conditions 
at home were propitious for extension of the for- 
ward movement, which characterized the final 
months of the preceding year, apprehension over 
European politics dampened initiative and business 
through the first quarter was disappointing, the 
rise proving less than seasonally normal. 

Stocks reversed the rising trend, which ushered 
in the year, after failing to duplicate the Decem- 
ber, 1938, high of 158 in the Dow-Jones average. 
Industrials beat a downward course to around 137 
in the final week of January. Speculative hopes 
for a spring business upturn brought a rally from 
that point through February, with industrials 
approaching the January highs early in March. 

Steel operations rose from 50.7 per cent at the 
turn of the year to 56.1 per cent toward the end 
of March, but stocks refiected nervousness over 
the threat of a bituminous strike which came to 
pass on April 1 and lasted until mid-May, seriously 
hampering industry in many lines, particularly 
steel makers. 

Railroad stocks followed approximately the 
Same pattern as industrials in the early months 
of the year, with loadings and earnings being 
affected by the coal shutdown and its widespread 
effect upon industry. 

Business dragged through the second quarter, 
tapering off as midyear and the dull summer sea- 
son neared. 

Stocks staged a technical rebound, from early 
April to mid-June, cancelling about half the March 
to April drop, then settled again toward the turn 
of the half year. Rails slipped through the April 
lows, but industrials held well above the earlier 
bottoms, and July brought a rally in both groups, 
Tails behaving better than industrials. 

Then came rumblings of the Reich move to in- 
vade Poland and the British-French warnings of 
counter movements. Markets here naturally were 
unsettled and backed away from the mid-summer 
tops through August despite gathering evidence of 
a strong undercurrent of improvement in the do- 
mestic industrial situation with accepted barome- 


in early months of the year, processors and con- 
sumers had allowed working stocks to run unduly_—=* 
low and were prone to cover heavily against @hy 
untoward price rise which might develop. 

An incipient beom appeared under way, however, 
in anticipation of revision of the American Neu- 
trality Law, which it was expected would be fol- 
lowed by placing of heavy war orders from abroad. 
But the bulge in commodities and stocks was 
checked quickly upon realization that conditions 
were different from those existing in 1914-1916. 

Absence of any sizable purchasing for foreign 
accounts, except in airplanes, even after revision 
of the Neutrality Act late in October, made it plain 
that the rush of buying at the outset was largely 
an outgrowth of depleted inventories at home; in 
the nature of deferred business. This, with Wash- 
ington’s heavy increase in armament and defense 
expenditures, sustained business through near the 
best levels of the rise the closing quarter. 

Stocks, however, completely ignored the favor- 
able tenor of business news from week to week. 
Third quarter reports showed industrial profits 70 
per cent ahead of 1938, and extreme liberality in 
year-end dividend disbursements. 

The prospect of foreign liquidation of American 
securities hung heavily over the market and De- 
cember found industrial shares, though displaying 
a better tone, still well below the levels of the | 
same date a year earlier. The spectacular rise in 
steel production, from the July 4 low of 38.5 per 
cent of capacity, to 94.4 per cent by the end of 
November, carried little weight, and the same was 
true of carloadings, even though they reached the 
best levels in nine years, with power production 
setting hitherto unapproached records. 

Bonds experienced several upsets in the year, 
most severe being the break in the first, fortnight - 
of September, when U. S. Treasuries and gilt-edged 
corporates fell sharply and foreign dollar loans 
collapsed, notably Polish issues. Finnish loans 
fell precipitately upon the Russian invasion of that 
Republic in November. 

It was not until late November, when the 
Treasury sold $500,000,000 of 2 per cents, inter- 
mediate term, that offerings were resumed, with 


= ters, such as steel operations, wer output an several sizable undertakings being completed be- 
: carloadings, presenting @ Gonniiie suas. of po na tween that time and the close of the year. 
toward recovery. The gold problem at home was further aggra- 
5 Actual invasion of Poland, with subsequent | vated as disturbed conditions abroad, and under- 
declarations of war by France and Great Britain, | valuation of the dollar, sustained the flow of metal 
' touched off a rather spectacular bulge in com-| from Europe and other parts of the world. By 
modities and stocks in the initial half of Septem- | early December holdings here had approached the 
‘ ber. At first hand this had the earmarks of a| $17,500,000,000 mark equivalent to almost 70 per 
iM repetition of the early days of the World War, but gene ot la Fe ied gener rs as Ne 
m oe able fos a Scie oe, eae cen tana the $14,500,000,000 held at the close of 
h It appeared that through undue caution, ruling ! 1938. 
i TEN-YEAR STOCK AND BOND AVERAGES 
3 The Dow-Jones & Co., average of industrial,’ eleven-year period from 1929 to 1939 inclusive. 
4 railroad and public utility stocks follows for the 
sb CLOSING AVERAGE PRICES - Pe. 
4 ailroads Utilities Industrials _ Railroads es 
, Year “ago en Low High Low ear High Low High eps niet oe 
ss 1939...155.92 121.44 35.90 24.14 27.10 20.71)}) 1933. 108.67 50.16 56.53 re | et: ee 
; 1938.- 158 te eee ehde 2BOL ST. 19.65 || 1931. 836 13.79 its 3142 7340 30.88 
‘ 1934-- -184°00 iat 59.89 40.66 36.08 28.63]|1930...294.07 157.51 157.94 21-8 108.62 5.14 
va 1935...148.44 96.71 41. 27.31 29.78 14.46|| 1929...381.17 198.69 F cl - 
4934...110.74 85.51 52.97 33.19 31.03 16.83 ; 
The Dow-Jones average of forty che as higee eleven-year period from 1929 to 1939 follows: 
ponds, giving the high and low annually for the 
High Low Year High Low Year High Low . 
92.22 86.36 ee . 98.74 93.43 AOSL.. ew ate ates 96.76 13.36 
92.70 83.39 IQR as Bee icv 95.82 84.66 1930.2... 4. 97.68 Hae 
“105.89 91.54 IDOR. ea e.a's «2 89.07 73.21 1929:.-. cis some 96.32 Bes 
106.01 98.92 iL ee ae 93.26 65.78 


WEIGHTED INDEX FOR COMMODITIES 


“=o December 7. 


using 


1 Inted index of 30 basic com-j| for the United Press, 1930-1932 as 100, 
Ot er ened by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., | follows: 
Year High Date Low Date Year High Date a Len ee 
12 101.40 July 24|}1935...... 124.83 Oct. : ar. 
peeks i088 a 10 102.43 June 2||1934..°... 421.58 Dee. 31 101.05 Jan. ob 
1937.....1 _158.26 April 5 114.83 Dee. 30]/1933..... : 113/52 July 1 67.86 Jan. 20 
1936...... 1142565 Dec. 31 115.13 May 27|11932..... 1 441 Jan. 7 i ec. 
' Phe average of the commodities, used in the| the ‘‘base’’ year, was 171.52. 
_ foregoing x, for 1926 which many consider as 
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Stock Exchange Prices, Surpluses, Earnings, Dividends 


Sales, Jan, 1 to Dec. 1, 1939.......-.... 240,956,146 | Year of 1937. ...0.. lc. decccscntece dees 409,464,570 
Sg Buoy ail c1) enh te RI i ee 297,466,722 | Year ‘of: 1936); $2.0) a41. 2s ceedeteedene 496,046,869 
Susy 1939 
plus OV. 
i Earnings period Namelof Stock | sienna tase 30 
*1000 1938 1939 Ended 1938 1939 Close High Low Close 
1856 2.43 2.51  (9)Sept. Abbott Lab......... 1.70 92.05 57% 71% 53. 66 
6695 h4.47 .27. (6)July Abra. & Straus*...... 2.00 1.50 35% 4914 33% 49% 
3132 1.12 3.18  (9)Sept. AcmeSteel.......... 1.25 200 43° 5614 3114 50 
3787 16 12 (9)Sept. Adams Express....... .20 125 10% 11% 6% 
2643 3.21 1.38  (6)June Adams-Millis........ 1.25) EP 00 21 125) Pe Se ots 
3719 1.20 94. (9)Sept. Addressograph Mul... 1.40 1.05 2714 274%- 15% 18% 
10532 1.47 ‘87 (6)June Air Reduction........ 150 1.50 65% 68 45% 555% 
~+643 a1.17 Ww Alaska Juneau....... 1.20 .80 97% 10 6144 6% 
S008 © d341.) 1/88 -(6)June’ |) ANeg pfxw.ii,...0. eh. ceca weeded 125, 18 4%. 11 
8777. dl.04 y .50 (9)Sept. Alleg. Lud.Steel...... ....... ‘50° 27% 28% 14° 21% 
823 133 952" (9)Sept... Allen Inde .2. -. nie se aoe 62%3 10% 11% 63% 9% 
181705 5.92 w Allied Chem. & Dye... 6.00 | 4.50° 193° 20014 15146 170 
5827 1.38 1,42 (12)Sept. Allied MillsiInc.......  .75) 1.00 123% 15% 914% 125% 
4182 n.59 d16 > (6)duly  - Allied Stores’. <24-024-4.5 Awec-0he os ll’ 11% 6 9% 
mah oe h9.63 1.24 (6) July Allied Stores pf....... 5.00 5.00 61% 71 5414 66 
13102 1.44 149 (9)Sept. AllisChalmersMfg... 150° 1.25 473% 4834 28° 36% 
3313 “37 127 (12)Sept. AlphaPortidCmt...° 1.00 1.00 19% 19% 12% 15 
4923 2.07 199 ~(9)Sept. AmeradaCorp....... 2.00 200 70 74% 50 57% 
1796 = h1.22 a@15  (3)Sept. Am. Agr.Chem.Del). 4.35 1.00 23 2414 16 203% 
4907 d.35 d.54 (9)Sept. Am.Bank Note...... .70 -20 17% 17% ° 9% i121 
iit oer A dl.70 (9)Sept. Am. Bank Note pf.*.. 3.00 3.00 60 60 4634 47 
4429 1.03 1.45 (9)Sept. Am.B.S.&Fary..... 1.00 125 515% 57% 318% 44 
Rey Bs 19:78 2429 (9)Sept. Am.B.S.&Farypf.*.. 5.25 5.25 130° 140° 125 130% 

44753 ai 88 Ww Am.Can,...... .. 400, 400 10034 116% 83% 111 
Qe. . Ww 

22388 hd6.15 w : : 32 ¥% 0 Y% Tt 4 30 
eee hd5.74 ow Am. Car & Fdry. pf... 2.50 1...... 54° 64° 303% 47% 

3110 56 .53 (6)June. Am.Chain& Cable... .70 1.00 235% 25% 1344 21% 
AEN 14.66 11.59 (6)June Am.Chain&C.pf.... 5.00 5.00 117 115% 100° 111 
6273 7.54 6.78  (9)Sept. Am.Chicle.......... 5.50 6.25 122 132° 10934 126 
1217 1.02 d.58 (4)April Am. Colortype....... .....0.-.2.0ee- 75 8%, 5 6% 
1097 d2.08 4.33 (6)June Am. Com. Aleohol ior pak Daher tne meee 1034 11%\ 5% 6% 
é Ww . Crysta. | TO eects, tan 3 1 

35748 =h8.65 44.24 (6)June Am. & yan Pere eee 46 HSH pals 18% 18 34 5 4 

ea $h6.80 $3.59 (6)June Am.&Forn.P.$7pf.. ....... ....... 19% 30% 12% 25 
3140 «1.40 1.35 (10)Oct. Am.-HawaiianS.s.... 1.00 “1.00 14 3) nites abe 
048 h.59 109: (3) Sept. Am. Hide & Lthrse. i tsski wt beceoae Lies 2% 5% 
ake h7.05 1.38  (3)Sept. Am-Hide&Lthr.6%pt. 75 5.25 30 43% 255< 3282 
8090 3.75 3.83  (9)Sept. Am. Home Prod...... 240 2.65 4516 55% 4137 551g 
7686 422  @10 (6)June AmInternational.......... ...... 756 09 gene 

12591 4.70 d2:82,—..(6)June .Am:,Locomotive. |... 455.00... .-nnces 305, 30% 13 . 20 84 

ae - 3.70 2/65  (6)June Am.Locomotivepf... ()!//!) (/:!71) 7832 7912 41 56° 
9741 1.01 34  (6)dune Am. Mach. Fdry...... .80 ‘0; 153g F153. D1) tae 
d529. «d.98 39 (9)Sept. Am. Mach.&Metals.! ....... ....,.. 44% 5% 21% 3% 
8946 1.73 65 (9)Sept. Am.MetalLtd....... 1.00 75° 40° 40%, 2337 24 

40228 408 Gs. (O)Sept. | me Pwre de Et. = ee eee ee 6% 7. “eB Speage 
brats $5.31 $4.37 (9)Sept. Am.Pwr.&Lt.$6pf.. 3.00 “4.80 40° 58% 32°° 53° 

25912 4.08 (12 (9)Sept. Am.Rad. &Std.S.... 15 330. 18 183, “836 9% 

10303. = d.16 (26 (9)Sept. Am. Rolling Mill. ./.) 2.2... 221% 2232 11% 1687 

89 148 1.07 (9)Sept 70° a0 14%G 153 1138 Be 
J : ep SD0) ae 1937 20 9 1i 
620 k3.37  w by “a 

26323 3.24 1.68  (6)June J 3 oo Et 34 a3 i; 38 @ it 

eee 21:22 10.86 (6)June ; : 700. 1344 148-137 42 1 
3909 3.32 ow Snuff j SBE) 159.69". 1058 2 653 
1952 = a1.47 16 (9)Sept. Am. Stl. Fdries... >.” bosib ines 405, 41 201% 32 

12121 63 385.1, (@)Sune:>* Am, Stores... a... <u as beak ON Sen Tae eee mee 

9772 6.10 w Am. Sugar Refin... 136° 7. ote aak 188 

fe Roe a Ww Am. Sugar Refin. pf... 7.00 7.00 89% 98 75% 88 
OM sI7 ndl53 ow Am. Sumatra Tob..... 1.90 1.00 1872 14% 15% 
218552 «8.16 6.67 (9)Sept. Am.Tel.&Tel....... 9.00 9.00 150° 170% 148°" 168 36 

59458 «4.89 ww Am. Tobacco., Je SOO Fh 52000) 185 16 78 2 
eis os Het id Per ope B 2.08 5.00 88% 89 y 75% 81 2 
SPRASS 3 ig acco pf. ..+.. x q 

19903 1088 ot (9) Sent. am. w. W. & lee. ti ne P ier ‘ is ve “a 133 ws % 
AA ARR 2 Ly ept. m. . . ie 

PeNeOIe 60,2 GsT7.Ote\guns AI Wool eee ee ee ae tog eee 
Pee d18,8Io e026 (6\June. ° Am\Woolenpf... 46. Rote ee Gam oRee abit 

1340.59 a.14 (9)Sept Ati Zine LR Stern. Sree ce nae rts) 
ee d,78 2.34 (9)Sept. Am. Zinc L. &S§. pf ie suet 

‘71308 1,10 1.34 esti Anaconda Copper... . 30 

274 d.23 48 (9)Sept. Anaconda W. 4 Okiec' fa rcpamices eoe 40 
846 68 1.47 (12)Sept. Anchor Hock. Glass. . “45” 22 
15221 71 41 (9)Sept. Andes Copper-Min.. 15 
8559 h3.02 -76 (3)Sept. Archer-Dan,M...... 
3705 hb.48— w ‘Armour Del. pf ae 

44544 kd2.14 w _Armour of Ill.. aus % 

eS ae mi @) sun nent of Til. p ae 8 
N e rmstrong Cork... 

14686 hd.70 d1.19 (6)July Assoc. Dry Geddsyte... UA chem 10 ti % 5S re 3 
ee . ‘5.86 a45 (6)dJuly Assoc. Dry G. Ist pt..: “6.00 “6.00°" 6934 783; 70 is 76 2 
See Se hd.32 d8.14 (6)July Assoc. Dry G.2dpf... 5.25 49 81 ss 41 75 
oo nee? 5.04 4.25 (Sept Associates Inv....... 2.00% | 23.50% 4) 85. > 3B e304.) Be 
5 oaks 663 262 e it Ses6: Bl ees 

#8278 «22701 tasgebe Bh ee a oe eine 

96 9.31 d2.12 (9)Bept 8 % 38 sf 8 A i 

PRS css i i 9)Sej eich: 

wit) kao 01 (9)Sept 13 fay 1-38 

d4186 = kd.20 d. (Odune mee cuane 3 > ee we is ate gg 10h ass 

ie wate k1.53 4.20 {6)June Atlas Corp. pf. . 3.00 3.00 43 ig 48 i] 435% 46 
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RRA 


1989 
Ov. 
Earnings eniod  Nameot Dividends 1938 30 
1938 1939 Ended Stock 1938 1939 Close Hlgh Low Close 
2.69 2.31 (9)Sept. Atlas Powder........ 2.25 3.00 665, 71 5064. 
14.77 12.13 (9)Sept. Atlas Powder pt. es 5.00 5.00 126 127 116 121 
h.07 d.36 (9)Aug. AviationCp. (Del.)... .18%....... 8 95 3% 65 
d1.09 d<a9) | G2)Sept.. “Baldwin BocOi vs cadige ss vs one cscancs 17 214% «9% 16 
d6 02.39 (9)Sept. Balt: Ohfo(z) occ. sec. ces cade 8 8% 3% 5 
22:30 a7,41 2 \(3)Sept. | -Balt, & Oblo ph Wess on osd eed acd sae 9% ly 4% «7 
‘ d.28 (10)Oct. Bangor & Arstk...... 2.50 2.37 30% 154% 15 
d.85 73 (9)Sep. Barber Asphalt....... ....... 25 20% 214% 10% 15 
d.90 .O1 (Sent. Barker Brop. Copeacierasss 02s cew. dan < 2 13 ean 9 
$1.26 -56  (9)Sept. Barnsdall Oil Co 1.00 18% 193% 11% 12 * 
3.01 3.12 (9)Sept. Bayuk Cigars........ 1.00 1.00 19% 263 1514 23% 
h3.02 2.17 (6)Aug. Beatrice Cream....... 1.50 Let 184% 28 17 26 4 
h16.80 11.01 (6)Aug. BeatriceCrm.pfww. 5.00 5.00 99 107% 98 107% 
5.78 3.95 (9)Sept. Beech-Nut Pack... .. 5.50 5.75 117 12844 104% 121 
we 77 (9)Sept. Belding Heminway... 6234 .72}4 7% 98 7% 91% 
07 1.49 (9)Sept. Bendix Aviation...... ...../: 1.50 29% 33% 163% 28% 
2.51 T.90 (9)Sept. BeneficialInd.Ln..... 1.65 1.30 19% 22% 17%% 22 
h3.35 1.18 1.85 5734 32 38 36 
4 
$0 10: 120% 9914 114% 
4.92 0.88 zs 9976 Ue 
5.26 1.71 32 é 18 % 25 é 
patie ee 17% Sige 
d i yd.25 3434 163{ 21% 
52 "85 (6)June BohnAlum&Br...-. 50 1,00 28 28144 16 214% 
14.69 5.16 (9)Sept. Bon AmiCo. A*,..... 6.00 6.50 107 118% 100% 116 14 
r.51 ‘79 (6)June BordenCo........... 1.40 1.40 163% 22 1634 21% 
G.01 1.49 (9)Sept. Borg-Warner......... 25 75 31% 32 1834 24 
1.50 2.09  (9)Sept. Bower Roll. Bear..... 1.00 2.00 26 2% 34 4 19 73 32 f, 
d.27 ia (a) Sept. aerdeenort Brass soo. .2.. 2s: Secs eis 15% 15% 7% 1 
42 1.04 (9)Sept. Briggs Mfg:......... 1.00 1.00 3133 31%. 16% 22 
2.16 2.41 (9)Sept. Briggs&Stratton..... 3.00 3.00 35% 41) 31 41 
k.97 hi.1t (12)Sept. Brew Corp.Am....... oe “ 4m 1% “A % y 
3.25 2.85 (9)Sept Bristol-Myers Co... .. 2.40 4 4 2 % - lg 
hdi.25 1.00 (4)Oct. Bklyn. Man.Tr.. 12 : \% acre 1248 
h2.32 6.94 (4)Oct Bklyn. Man. Tr. p 39 6 37 ‘ : % 
hd2.12 4.66 (4)Oct. Bklyn & Qns. Tr....>. -..-.-. 1% ‘a L# ome 
nil 13 (4)Oct Bklyn. & Qns. Tr. pf oe : % is 26 aa 
2.25 2.21 (9)Sept Bklyn Union Gas. .... 40 .50 17% by K - % ES % 
k.78 h3.13 (12)Oct. Brown Shoe.......... 1.75 2.00 30 28 Be 
1.91 3.35 (9)Sept. Bruns.-Balke-Col..... 1.00 2.75 13 #8 254% 95% : \% 
.20 .38 (6)June Bucyrus-Erie........ ....... .50 7 5% e ae ; ; 9 
d.52 au eee po AN eee Par tie ee ene: ose ae 4 1B 28 
3 BS SBARG «12 o:<i9:4 cteln alec’ WOT Seles ah 5 3 
b431 3101 (6)Sept. Bulova Watch... |... 3100 “B00 33” Baye 2154 31 
A (6)June Burroughs Add. M 50 40 18 % 8 34 aa 
27 d.46 (6)June, Butler Bros...... 15 ran a BS se Pa % = 4 
2.65 1.16 (6)June Butler Bros. 5% pt 1.50 . 2 6] aie BG 77 
d.03 aD2. (S)Sept. Butte Copper &Z.. 02: 0.5 ee eek eds 4 4 ine - 12% 
kd3.79 -71 (12)Sept. ByersA.M..... 20... .....-. ar” tet Gan 
kd10.69 5.05. (12)Sept. ByersA.M.7% pf.*......... : eee #7 7 Ht 
1.52 90 (9)Sept. Byron JacksonCo.... 1.25 1.00 i j a 3 i 20% 
hd2.83 w Cal. Packing... ...-: SU25 ease aia es 3 i “ a on 
d.05 d.05 (9)Sept. _ Callahan Zine-Ld..... ... ag eel “8 BE: a Sas 
2.17 .22 (9)Sept. Calumet & Hecla..... = = 2e 30% Gg i i 
k1.12 1.02 (9) June ocean ep Ae ae _ : Mis % re 6) By 4% 
$37 Cannon Mills........ 1.50 ° “1.25 ° 33°° 41% 29 % 38 % 
nil nil Capital Admins A: for (s.''5/2 06.018 Loe 8. Z 3h? me % 
2.54 2.18  (9)Sept. Snee i Admin. $3 pf.* oan 3.00 a % $4 63% 8r% 
2359 ‘ Case (J.1.}7% pid.*.. 7. 700° 114. 1234 119 15 
1.41 2.27 (10)Oct. Caterpillar Tractor... 2.00 eee ai if SA 2 38 ¥ 52 
.26 2.36 (9)Sept. Celanese Corp... hes cna a 109 % Ra” 107 
15.05 25.86  (9)Sept. Celanese pr. pf.*...... - is% 194, 7% 10 
k1.19 53 (9)July CelotexCorp....... I Oo. ei eee es es 60% 
k17.83 15.38 (9)July  Celotexpf.*.......... 5. 0 i tie 72 Sie eee 
2.66 Ww Central Aguirre...... 1.12% 1.50 eh ¢ 4 Bi 7B ae 
d.69 .04 (9)Sept. Central Foundry. . en seene 100 ys 4 103% 11138 
$17.05 $13.18  (9)Sept. CentralIll. Lightpf.*.. 4.50 y He at Bo Ue 
d15.54 d9.53 (9)Sept. CentralR.R.ofN.J.(r.) ....... .-.+--- 342 14 A, 2 4 4 
kd.09 Ww Central Violeta Sug 50 3 i 32 38% 
Le27, Ww Cerro de Pasco Cop... % 13 5% BM 
d.43 .03 err Certain-teed Prods. . be iS ates abba wy a0 ZA 
2.34 4.77 Ao Sept. Certain-teed 6% Of.% 660 lide... ee aliwe 
¥ 86 wk. 
gar Nov. 12) Champ. Pap. &F...... 4 5 eo gt % 4 es 
2 a2. a A ong iChecker Gap Migos S50). oss Teeb cele Buy a7ie OF iz 
re : pt. 4 ; 9534 85% 98 
13497 13433 (10) Oct. a8 oe tae 
fe nbar ime Cyt pod ... 19% 20% 10° 14 
59 43 (9) anodes « Ueeleetac se #00 2 37 uy 39 30 5% 35 44 
4.09 -04  (9)Sept. 40 “ou eres 
Gare ite 13% 15% 10 11 
did dist “Gene 13% 8, 8M 
. a 
7 3 SEES iw 12 i ay 8 bg 
nif3i 12-80 ()Sept. Soe 8 . ta pee 16 50 
i Ww 1 
“rst “2.55 (sent. 10100 210.00 - 130° 140% 14140 
¥ % 7580 7%) ie % iis 108 y 113 
Seg aka aa anBepE: too 75.2784 39 20% 35 
1:29 1.69 (6) June - 185 «2.75 25M. 37% he 
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Earnings —_— period Name'of- Stock Me Oo ties 
1938 1939 Ended 1938 1939 
5.95 5.61 (9)Sept. Coca-Cola........... 4,50 5.00 
42.62 36. rs (9)Sept. Coca-ColaA......... 3.00 3.00 
1.77 (6)June Colgate-Palm-Peet.... .25 1.00 
21.12 13. 46 (6)June  Colgate-Palm.-P. ie 6.00 7.50 
h1.71 (6yAug. 26 Collins&Aikman..... 1.25 1.00 
h26.96 y4. 89 (6)Aug. 26 Col. & Aikman pf * 2. 5.00 5.00 
h.10 (3) Sept. Col. Fuel & Iron! 5%. [ee 3) eee == 
§2.07 §2. 05 (39wk.Sept.) Columb. Brdest. A. 1.25 1.50 
-31 (9) Sept. Columb 8G SBS eee Baler. 
§10.45 §8. 3° (9)Sept. Colum. G. &.E_pf. A.. 6.00 6.00 
hd.56 Ww Columbia Pict.etfs.... 4.50 9214% 
h.03 Ww 2.75 2.40 &% 
5.13 4,43  (9)Sept. 4.00 4.50 
4.60 2.91 (9)Sept. - Comm. Credit........ 4.00 4.00 
73.78 46.99 (9)Sept. Comm.Creditpf...... 4.25 4.25 
4.28 3.23 (9)Sept. Comm. Invest. Tr..... 4.00 4.00 
152.97 122.48 (9)Sept. Com. Inv. Tr. $41Z pf. 4.25 4.25 
d.il 17.) (6) June ..Comm, Solvents... 2. 7 oi... 0. oh wee = che 
7.91 7.23 (10)Oct. Comwlth. &Sthn.pf.. 3.00 3.00 
2.55 Consol. Aircraft...... LOD sores ek, . 
1.02 .74 (6)June Congoleum Nairn..... 10 1.50 
-86 .23 (9)Sept. Cons. Cigar.......... 75 45 
11.83°-- 7.26 (9)Sept Cons. Cigar p. pf.*..... 6.50 6.50 
2.09 1.69 (9)Sept Cons. Edison... . 2 : 2.00 
15.97 12.62 (9)Sept. Cons, Edison pt. 
d.34 4.05 peicept Cons. Film Ind... 
1.54 1.44 (9)Sept. Cons. Fi 
55 d.06 (6)June ’ Cons. Oil 
d3.82 yd3.93 (9)Sept Consoln. Coal cts 
d15.00 yd12.76 nee bt Consoln; Coalpiictese te. st cass ton are 
04 81 Oe ce eer Cay Kees 30 .25 
4,4) 1.86 (30 Sept.) Contl. Bak. Asp tie tae eke ae ees ate 
d.52 4.60 (39wk.Sept.) Contl. Bak-B. 2000 
di1i.21 a 36 ew Sept.) Conth Bak. pin. 2s 11.00 10.50 
21 2.32 (1 ant ntl: Can: . . Gee wc 2.00 2.00 
d1.37 .06 (6) June Sean: Diam. ibe Wi got dives Aro cS AAS 
1.82 ; Cont]. Insurance...... 1.80 1.80 
kd.23 C0740 GOVAus > > Cantl“Motars aces fees sink = ee ate 
1.10 87 (9)Sept. Contl, Oilof Del. 1.00 1.00 
2.32 3.07. (9)Sept. Contl. Steel Corp 1.00 -15 
2.68 Corn Exchange Bk. 3.00 3.00 
3.18 2.29  (9)Sept. Corn Prod. Ref....... 3.00 3.00 
39.69 28.78  (9)Sept Corn Prod. Ref. pf 7.00 7.00 
d.25 ‘A57°(10) June: -Crane:Go...: i Stet eee -60 
1.97 10.44 (10)June CraneCo.pf......... 5.00 5.00 
2.08 1.34 (9)Sept. . Cream of Wheat...... 2.00 2.00 
16 329. (9) Sept. - Gkosley- Corpic td 2s es ceo © 
137 2.41 (9)Sept Crown Cork & Seal... . £50 Nae eet 
5.39 7.23 (9)Sept Crown C.&S. pfw.w.* ‘2.25 2.25 
h1.05 AT (3) July Crown-Zelierbach. . -75 .50 
h9,47 3.27 (3) July Crown-Zell’bach pt. * 5.00 5.00 
8.78 d1.09 (6)dune CrucibleSteel........ ....... ‘ 
d9.37 1.47  (6)June Crucible Steel pf. 1.75 
kd.77 Ww Cuban-Am. Suga: Ma srs 
kd7.56 Ww Cudahy Paocking>.) j72).5 -. eee 
d2.44 d1.12 (Sept. “Curtis Pub Cor... ae. aes 
1.62 d2.62 (9)Sept. Curtis Pub. Co. pf.... 2.50 2.3714 
SEY, .38 (9)Sept Curtiss-Witiit... i iat rate, fot ee 
3.11 3.92 (9)Sept. Curtiss-Wright A..... 1.00 2.00 
17.50 14.35 ate 5 Sesh ee “oh ae 
et. 7, ‘ushman’s 7% pf.*. . . f 3714 
4.46 62 (9)Sept. Cutler Hammer....._ ....... vie 
26.02 22.48 (9)Sept. Dayton P.& L.pf.*... 4.50 4.50 
k2.43 Ww Deere & Co-s os . Gee 1.35 -75 
k6.14 Ww Deere & Co. pr... vs"): 40 1.40 
2.21 -79 (6)June Deisel-Wemmer-Gilb’ £25 75 
d7.87 1.76 (9)Sept Del. & Hudson 4222 « whee eee eee 
d2,34 gaze? (DSept. “Dell Lack. & Weatei atate cc et ee 
6.16 7.85 (12)Oct Detroit Edison. ...... 6.00 6.00 
kd1.72 46 (6)May Devoe & Rayn.A.*... 2:00 «....... 
1.60 -81  (6)June Diamond Match...... 91.25 .50 
3.46 1.75 (6)June Diamond Match pf.... 2.00 2.25 
.005 .36 ©(9)Sept. Diamond T. Mtf.C... aaa oe Are nie 
k3.75 h3.29 (12)July Distillers Cp. —Seag 2.00 2.00 
k44,.32 h39.82 SEsware Distil. Cp. S. pf. w. w 5.00 6.25 
1,42 1.84 (12)June Dixie-Vortex A Soest 2.50 2.50. 
19 94 (6)June Doehler Die Cast 4 120 Beobatee 
2.08 al.00 (6)June Dome Mines Ltd. . 71.00 2.00 
k3.76 3.97 gerd Douglas Aircraft. . 3.00 3.00 
h3.76 1.33 (3)Aug.} Dow. Chemical. . . 3.00 3.00 
3.74 5.08 (9)Sept. DuPontdeN..... . 3.25 7.00 
45.92 57.46 (9)Sept. DuPontdeN.deb.... 6.00 6.00 
33.09 36.49 (12)Sept. Duquesne L. Ist pf*... 5.00 5.00 
7. 3.43 ug bare se Re 
une astman Kodak. ..... 6.50 7.50 
281.22 144.16 ot ae a 7 
‘une 17) astman Kodak pf.*., 6.00 7.50 
-03 2.33 (9)Sept. Eaton Mfg. Co. te ria 25 2.50 
1.53 3.21 (9)Sept. Elec. Auto-Lite..,.... 1.00 2.00 
75 Bloc: Boat.) 2410-2 ee 60 -60 
$6.08 §3.40 (9)Sept. Elec. P. & Lt. $6. pf 
1.05 Ww Elee, Stor. rr eh 
3.30 3.93 (12)Sept. El Paso Nat. Gas. 
k1.21 2.19 (53 wk. 
June 3) Endicott-J Peay 
81 1.51 fravgept Eng. Pub. Serv.... 
$9.01 §12.26 (12)Sept. Eng. Pub. bay. $5 pf 
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es es 
in Earnings ‘eriod Name of Stock Dividends 1938 ph 
$1000 1938 1939 Ended 1938 1939 Close High Low Close 
eee re mr es ee eee ee Mish ow ee 
BE ap eis §9.01 $12.26 (12)Sept. Eng. Pub.Serv.$6pf.. 6.00 6.00 75 5 9 
= 1388 d1.31 d.32 (6)June Eureka Vac. leaner tices amrelete eas. oes 4 % x% e § 88 K 
4 1022 d2.15 -22 pment. BIVENS REG R PAG Peo. ae et atcha «a 1334 13 9 
¢ ge ee ae ae ee bo Pty ae 2 Biz SF 1% 
4 9) Sept. xeello-Corp......... 2 243 25% 14 y 
8081 83 120 (6)June Fairbks. Morse... 1. 125 a3°° aan 24% Seg 
7351 k3.81 h2.40 (12)July Fajardo Sugar........ 4.00 2814 3836 20 27 
8424 1.98 1.96 (9)Sept. Fed. Lt. & Trac... 4 .25 1444 18% Il 15% 
2842 5.68 all.88& (9)Sept. Fed. Min. & Smelt : 107 165 85 145 
, 857 d.61 d.17  (6)June Fed. Motor Truck : 4% 6% 2% 4% 
yf 5116 h2.45 d.04 (6) July Federated D. Strs. Pad. 24% 2716 18 a 25 i 
a. 2 48647 1.89 Ww Fidelity Phen. Fire.... 1.80 35 3834 27% 38% 
a 4217 h.89 4.63 (6) July Filene’s Sons*........ 75 17 21 16 4 1 
39052 k1.27 75 (6)April FirestoneT. & R...... 1.25 2446 25% 17% 19% 
ee a «) 6 k11.28 6.12 (6)April Firestone T.& R.pf.A 6.00 98% 105% 9914 103% « 
17343 “3138 "87 (3)July | First Nat. Stores... 2 % 
2504 1.21 1.70 ¢ Ooe7) Flintkote Co......... 
ct. 
s 2454 2.59 2.27 (9)Sept. FlorenceStove....... 
559 k1.14 1.26 (6)April Florsheim Shoe A..... 
2455 k1.55 1.40 (9)June Food Machinery...... % 
ie k21.01 36.59 (9)June Food Machinery pf.*.. 
162 18 d.75 (6)June Foster Wheeler... ‘ weg 29 34 18% 
ae 9.71 d8.08 (6)June Foster Wheeler pf.*... .............. 88 9034 66 75 
7265 1.88 1.30 (9)Sept. Freeport Sulphur..... 2; 36 18 
110 h.39 -57 (3)Aug.. Gamewell Co.*....... e = 9 
1325 d.05 1.96 (9)Sept. Gar yond. Induasts ac kh ee oes « 3 
373 d,09 d.08 (9)Sept. Gen. Aim, Investors. .. J... 6.3 Teleaass 5 
PAS 4.41 3.06 (9)Sept 96 
60631 2.91 1.23 (6)June 40 
4699 1.27 45 (39 wk. 
Sept.) 
are kas... 30.88 14.15 (39 wk. : 
? pt.) 
1282 -23 
; 66 45.30 d2.82 (9)Sept. 
nets «5 d5.96 (9)Sept. Bin ee a aa 
8530 1.81 AT (9)Sept -00 1.00 
ee 24.14 9.73 (9)Sept -00 7.00 
122671 -96 ° (9)Sept -90 1.40 
19381 2.50 2.28 (9)Sept. 2.00 2.25 
oF ee 90.51 83.15 (9)Sept. 2.25 4.50 
846 h7.69 w 3.00 3.75 
Goer h28.92 Ww 6.00 6.00 
of 423415 2.17 2.39 (9)Sept. . 1.50 3.50 . 
a 55.67 59.72 (9)Sept. . Motors pf... . 5.00 5.00 
¢q 4322 4.85 7.07 (9)Sept. Gen. Outdoor Adv. 2.00 3.50 % 38 35 
‘ 1942 2 64 (9)Sept. Gen. Printing Ink .90 .30 10 &% K ‘ 9 
ee 19.45 18.25 (9)Sept.. Gen. Print. Ink pf.* 6.00 6.00 108 111% 105° 111% 
F 2932 d 4.03 (9)Sept. Gen. Rway,Signal.... SOEs sse 26% 28 12% 17% p 
+ ~ ae d5.79 4.10 (9 t. Gen. Rway. Signal pf.* 6.00 6.00 85 924% 85% 90% ; 
i954 “38 "90 (9)Sept.. Gen. Refractories..... ....... 50 39% 41° 193% 30% 
-. di4646 ~=—-d18.09 43.36 (9)Sept. Gen. Stl. Castings pf.*. ....... ....... 31 4334 16 29% 
4 644 .85 81 9)Sept. Gen. Theatres Equip.. 1.00 .80 15% 15% 8 6) 11% 
1288 hd.38 1.04 ¢ aay Gen. Time Instrumts. . 15 -20 16 8 10 16% 
ict. 
a 6527 72 .65 (9)Sept. GilletteSafeRazor.... _.70 .60 1% 83% -53% (63.0 
: ee 9.81 8.06 (9)Sept. GilletteS. Raz.cv.pf.. 5.00 5.00 52 54 4354 47 ‘ 
4 _ 2816 hd.76 d1.72 (6) July Gimbel Bros. oS BBA Arar, 13% 13% 6 9% 
ie h2.22 5.52 (6) July Gimbel Bros. 6.00 6.00 6644 43 54 P 
“ 5675 kd.29 -17. (6)April Glidden Co. . 5 -50 24 24% 14 17% 4 
1 d784 kd.59 Ww Sobel AGGit Inese 23 26.35. Bisbee se 2% 3% 2% 3 7 
5 4471 d2.23 1.61 (Ojvoney Goodies. 6.33050) 1.4 ses 6c20% 1.00 24% 24% 13% 21 ] 
ES are 4.28 7.58 (6)June Goodrich $5pf....... 3.75 5.00 5 74% 63 
i 21316 1.34 96 (6)June GoodyearT.&R..... 1.00 375% 38% 21% 23 | 
ar 9.24 5.55 (6)June Good’rT.&R.cumpf. 5.00 5.00 8 lee 87 93 ‘ 
a d7334 d.65 d.13 (6)June Graham Paige Mtrs... ....-.. ...-+-. 1 yaa ee | 
‘ 722 . 4.86 23 Sy eept Granite City Steel.... .124%....... 18% 22% 10 1654 7 
: 15930 h2.03 -50 (6) July Grant (W.T.) Co..... 1.90 1.65 26% 35 243; 34 ar 
a 32) 52 Ww Gt. Northn. Ore ctfs 1.25 7 14% Ww 12% 17% r 
: 53519 1.09 1.88 (10)Oct, Ge. Northern pt: Wy. yah io. oe%s) nLite 9% 333 16% 26 4 , 
} . 23246 h1.47 Ww Gt. Westn. Sugar. . 3.30 2.20 264% 37% 23% 28% 
ee eee... h24.66 w Gt. Westn. Sugar pf.*.. 7.00 7.00 37 14114 129% 135% 5 
U 5181 h2.83 w Green (H. L.) Co.,Ine. 2.20 2.30 273% 85% 244% 30 72 F 
6610 1.43 1.92 (9)Sept. Greyhound Corp...... 1.10 1.35 19% 21% 14% 17% 
age SoS 12.22 16.24 (9)Sept. Greyhound Corp. pf... 68% .414% 12% 12% 10 11% J 
627 4,42 a2.33 (9)Sept. Gulf Nob. & Ntbn...5. .2...0. cesses 5% 6% 38 : 5% 4 
2 See 76 1.73 (9)Sept. GulfMob.& Nthn.pf. ....... .....-. 22 22% 11 17 é 
2 2.21 2.64 9)Sept. Hackensack Water.... 1.50 1.50 30 824% 29 30 ‘ 
¢ . 81 9)Sept. Hamilton Watch...... 1.15 1.25 15% 18 15 17 } 
3.76 6)June Hanna (M.A.) $5pf.*. 5.00 5.00 8 14 103 % 101 
.58 9)Sept. Harbison-Walker..... .50 1.00 314% 33 6] 17 E 26 
-39 6)April Hat Cp. of Am.A..... .20 1.10 6 10 4% 17% 4 
aE (6)April Hat Cp. pf. ww.*.. i 6.50 24 rey, s 99 % ; 
un WES OGY os 655s ieee cf 8ss Se cee 4 P- 
5.08 aes 1 “Hazel Atlas Glass p p38 el % i 3 ve % ae ) 
3 une i 5 s 
we lige Helme ig: W Co... 7.00 7.00 10934117 100 108 | 
Ww Helme (G. W.) Co. pf.* 7.00 700 159 167 148 161% p 
96 (9)Sept. Hercules Motor...... .....++ «.+--- - 16% 18% 10 15 . 
2.47 (9)Sept. Hercules Powder..... 1.50 2.85 86 = 101 63 844% 
41.68  (9)Sept. Hercules Pdr. pf.*..... 6.00 6.00 1383 185% 128% 133 
5.57 (9)Sept. Hershey Choc........ 3.00 3.00 65 54 61 
18.80  (9)Sept. Hershey Choc. pf..... 5.00 5.00 104% 115 100 110 
h6.58 (12)Aug. Hiram Walker....... . 4.00 4.00 5044 50% 30 % 34 
1.60 Sept. Holland Furnace...... 2.00. 2.00 50 % 51 29% 32 # 
51 6)June Hollander &Sons..... ....06- creeeee 9 11% 5% 6 
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ey Ye Sy A a aE UPN NA co IN Ug ET oR Le EN a 
, ae i elas eae = - 
i plus OV. 
¢ n Earnings Period Name of Stock Dividends 38 30 . 
$1000 1938 1939 Ended 1938 1939 Close High Low Close 
5413. hl.09 w Holly Sugar.....-.... DOR 2 etgnetad 144 .214% 8% 11% 
: 3872 3.45 2.11 (6)June Homestake Mining.... 4.50 4.12% -64% 66% 47% 59 
574 3.38 4.44 (9)Sept. HoudailleHershA.... 2.50 2.50 3234 3634 27 33% 
: 8578 7.34 5.26 (9)Sept. Household Finance.... © 5.00 5.00 69 734% 6034 67 
s 7880 ‘83 20. *(DSeptsk Houston Oil. ssi. 4 paakeh eee aisles 8 9% 4% 6 
fs 16312 4.55 3.71  (9)Sept. HoweSound......... 493% 57. 40° 52 
f 403 d2.94 dl.53 (9)Sept. Hudson Motor Car 8 8%. 4% 5% 
45805 “08 1.59 (9)Sept. Tilinois Central. 20% 203% ° 9° 12% 
Nive 6.56  d7.07 (9)Sept. — Illinois Central p 351% 85. 164% 25 
d14964 d.30 Ww Indian Refining. - 7 9144 4% 6% 
523 24 .75  (9)Sept. Industrial Rayon i 2 u 243 2916 16%4 25% 
7607 5.20 Ww Ingersoll-Rand. ...... 5.50 5.00 119344 131 86 109% 
Seni 206.66 w Ingersoll-Rand pf.*... 6.00 6.00 146 157 14736 150 — 
34098 3.12 3.92 (9)Sept. Inland Steel.......... 250 41:00 94 983% 67 85% 
Spe 114 .32 1:53.— (6) June: 7: Interchemieal’': stee sian. 40 28 4644 17% 39% 
237 d'.27 22 (9)Sept. Inspiration Copper... :...... 2...... 164% 21 91% 13 
423682 w Interboro“R. rane) Ai, ktpepaeeet ete 7% 9k 23%. 3% 
46 d.10 16 (6)June~ - Intercontl. Rubber. ..< 3... ay i-se vas 33% 5% 24% 3% 
44 a.51 &55: - (9) Sept-:._ Interlake Tromes. Secs 5. i pba eta 3) = 143% 16% 7% 11% 
2867 k nil hd1.32. (12)June Intl. Agricultural..... ....:.. <...... 2% 3% 1% 2% 
Pats k7,01 hi.26 (12)June Intl. Agrilpr.pf...... 2.0 Sevens os iO Yous aa 16 37 14 
31120. 10.63 7.70 (9)Sept. Intl. Business Mach... $6.00 6.00 185 19534145 180° 
74788 3.00 w Intl. Harvester....... 215 1.60 60% 715% 45%. 57% 
Baye he 22.62 Ww Intl. Harvester pf..... 7.00 7.00 159 % 16634 142 163 
26245 a.87 Ww Intl, Mer: Marines > csnsloe pein 38% 17% 2% 7 
4439 146 22 (6)June Intl. Mining......... 50 30 8% 10 54% 7% 
72260 2.09 1.72 (9)Sept. Intl. NickleofCan*... 2.00 2.00 56% /5534 3644 37% 
bie Me 117.27 96.22 (9)Sept. Intl. NickelofCan. pf. 7.00 7.00 13337 138 123° 132% 
7635 d2.47 di.51 (9) Sept Entl.. Paper & Bwr.di tes states 144% 14% 6% 11% 
Si Seare 13 18 (9)Sept Tot]. Paper & Pwr. pf. ...2.... th... 08h) 52364 25% 46 4 
9230 9.31 8.29 (9)Sept. Intl. Rys.of C.A.pf.*. 5.80 5.75 4034 6014 3916 47% 
obioe 88 0) as ae 1.75 38 9° 33% 
‘ 1.75 3814 
4793.32 92 26 % 
pees 1211 6.67 
18021 1.10 ‘51 ane 4 
Hite naga 3.28 (6) Jul i t 5 ane 
Sees hd2. a uly nterst. D.S. pi:*:.... 2" 7:00 “ 
3090 Aiyf 333 (9) Sept. Intertype Gon nate he 45 $O f3 th 34 6 uy e 4 
6386 1.46 1.30 (9)Sept. Island Creek Coal..... 2.00 1.50 20 32 % 18 7 26 
2702 5.09 2.57 a Jewel Tea............ 5.00 6.00 73% 85 68 82% 
6561 1.09 2.69  (9)Sept. Johns-Manville....-.. bo tre 
ses 19.40 35.68 (9)Sept. Johns-Manvillepf.*... 7.00 70 130 133 12 136 
14575 = 10.01 di.44 (6)June Jones & Laugh. pf..... ....... .....- 6344 83 35 68 
2314 84 d.07 (9) Sept. Kalamazoo Stove Co. . 6236 — .50 eerily, 5 19% 13 16% 
10993 1.64 d.87 (9)Sept. Kan. City Southern... ...../. ...... 10% 1136 5% 7% 
CBee a 1.65 1.76 (9)Sept. Kan. CitySthern. pf.. 1.00 1.00 21% 24° 11 0 
4521 h1.83 .27  (3)Sept. Kayser (J.) & Co...... mo 1.50 14 87 18 12% 145 
1675 3.11 1.19 (9)Sept. Keisey-Hayes Wh. A.. .... ; 12% 14% 734 40 % 
1333 3.07 7.98 fet Kendall pt. pf. *...... 6.34 6.00 8634 99 7? 88 
83717 2.10 938 (6)June K 
4760 ——“h.18 ‘36 (3) Sept. Hevatone BEL twine. 3 rts 250 i i if ie 3 3 73 2 
3150 2°66 2.61 (9)Sept. berly-Clark...... 100 «178 a7 18 Beak 2b 8 
53720 | 1.64 Kresge (8. S.) Co 120 120 213¢ 2632 20 24 
26 a02 di2 (6)July Kresge Dept. Stra. 4h 5 “43 3 
14142 138 9 Ww Kress (S. H.) & Co ‘100° “Leo” 26% 20% o3% 96 
14732 2.04 aor genges Kroger Groe. & Bal 190 2.50 208% 39 4 35 i$ 3° % 
: ; Lambert Co...... 1.50 1.50 15% 18% 14 
790 kdl.19 ‘hd.75 (12) May LaneBryant..... er cs 
‘ 2081, k3.76 2.55 Sanat Lee Rubber & Tire...) 2.50" 72.50 30 ¥% 378 a 3010 
; 9025 2 24s Oe. Leh. Portld, Cement.. 1.00 125 22% 95°° 17 21 3 
meee ele - © wae ~hl. * : 
* aii47i «182 © d1.30 (i2)Sept. Leh. Valley ¢ Cal pray. males oping tah ae Vaal ae 
: 14715 2.71 d.73 (9)Sept. Leh. Valley R.R. (t)..0....... Jl) si ae ae: 
) ai7847— sh. 71 16 (3)Sept. Lehman Corp..-..02. 90) eee « of 007% 9374 
vies ae : DE dee } Sem Mey: en Ti ie 3 
* ) : ‘09 ©(9)Sept. Lehn. & Fink Pas... |” 1:25. 1:37 36> 11% 188% 3 
! 562) 2.8 1:27 (6)July’  LernerStores Corp... 2.00 2.00" 30%, 32% a8 * B73 
aiys7# 89 hal60 (12)Mari Libby MeNall@ iG... oe). Pays B84 3876 B8% 
1025 2'81 1, (6)June  LifeSavers Corp...... °2.40°° “2160°" 3636 a8 je 
45558 §6.09 w Liggett & Myers...... 5.00 5.00 102 és 108 3.23 Bagee 
“5am $6.09 Ww Ligget & MeyersB...) 5.00 $00 10334 10982 Sex 1Bn® 
SiS 98:50 Ww iggett & Myers pf.... 7.00 7.00 175° 180 152 23 
acou nae eae (12)Sept. = ly. Tulip Gup ieee ag 1.42% 120 -16% 19 15 1% as 
. tive E 
5366-183 «1.17 (9)Sept.  LinkBelt. 2. 2. 36°" 150°" got) geet Goa 
seat of 2. JoinkiRelia 5 pea 125° (1.50 45% 47° 3146 36 
Reece huey ee 1.62 (12) Sept, Liquid Carbonic. .)..: 1.25.) 4100" © 31887 19h) pas agai 4 
June 8 * 
bags 72.59 59.78 0 ae Loew's Inc..:..\....¢ 3,00 2.00 54% 541% 30% 335% 
F June 8 7 
q4856 | 476 «4.65 “(Sept. Letting amma Ties Oh Pac a 
10254 3.25 2.57 (9)Sept. Lone Star Cemen ScD feat 3.25 60 xe 3 HS ee 
222 1-51 wrt (9)Sept Loose- Wiles Biscui 105 1:00 19% 22% 38 2 i? Si 
| Bae 40.95 Ww Poritiard (E.) Coc. 52) 240 p40 023s) 26s 
1649 1,99 "2.22 (2)Sept. LouisvilleG. @ RA” 150 LG Hes? 18832 138, 159 
75851 «231-320 ()Sept. Loulsville€ Nashv.... 4°00. 5.00 S74 oy” Beis Boe 
2526 aes 1.68 (sept acAndrews & Forb.. 2.50 2.00 33 S $5 38 a a 
16572 hiae : (9)Sept. ee iene aes Rie nae “2S: 2934 33% 18 274 
1233 1.50 4-60 (3) Aug. Madison Sq. Garden... 1.65. 13 13 sf i93e iis Bis 
ay no Pe Wet rane Maeme neon U asides 1.50 2.75 3814 40 25% . 33 
25599 63 Peres attan Shirt. .... -90 1.10 11% 16 1 14, 
(9)Sept. Marine Midland...... — .30 320 BO Bist 
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“preg Earning’ period Name of Stock Dividends No” 
$1000 1938 1939 Ended 1938 1939 Close High Low Close 
9869 1.04 24 (9)Sept. Marshall Fleld;...... ....... ....... 12% 17% 9% 15% 
4 230 d2.1 1.39 (9)Sept..  MartineGlenn.Go) ok wedi. 36% 45% 261% 37% 
d635 ka.33 hd.33 (12)Aug.  Martin-Parry........ .....2. ....... 5% 6% 2 534 
2327 —-k1:95 1.99 (12)Aug. MasoniteCorp......: 50 57.57% 30.) Bb gee 
f 5082 1.01 -61 (9)Sept. Mathieson Alk. Wks. , 1.50 35% 373% 20% 281% 
} 26413 «3.10 ow May Dept. Strs....... 00 493% 533, 403% 5117 
‘J 2495 d.25 d.01 (9)Sept. Maytag............ ah ie 2 55 6% 315 4 
ae 1.60 2.00 (9)Sept. Maytagpf..-....|). 3.00 277% 3614 25° 25 
ot ae 17.98 21.00 (9)Sept. Maytag istpf.*....... 6.00 93° 105. 98 95 
4351 1.06 1.11 (6)June MeCall Corp 1.1215 12% 1534 10% 191% 
- 4645 1.48 1.67 (12)June McCrory Stores 75 10% 1733 93% 16% 
, 1819 1.89 78 (9)Sept. McGraw Elec. ¢ 1,00 2034 24°" 153 9050 
3673 “68 ‘46 (6)June McGraw-Hill Pub. 5 10% 10% 53 7% 
14662 n4.65 1.18 (3)June McIntyre Pore.M.... (2.00 53's 59 4% 39 46 
3231 1.26 32 (6)July 1 McKeesport Tin Pi..) 150 17% 18% 8% 11% 
: 2247 h.93 1.04 (12)July  MeLellanStores...._ | 60 9 105%. 6% 9 
194 4.92 d.18 40 wk Mena: Comp.<.. $C oR Moe ke. 11% 14% 6 9% 
t. 
5486 3.59 2.44 (6)June MéelvilleShoe........ $.00° 3.25 5116 73’ 46 “ed 
d97 = d.21 GGG . (Sent. Menvol’.c. .2.. se. tv. icel Pee 6% 6% 8 4% 
4751 _ 4:59 58  (9)Sept. Merch. & Miners Tr.*_ 25 75. 15 21 Se se 
6033 2.91 w Mesta Machine...._.. 3.00 1.50 39 39% 25° 31% 
4880 4.38 w cl creed RES Pe a 1l%e 16% 8% 9 5% 
19169 ‘56 .60  (9)Sept. Mid-Continent Pet. /_ “60 60 16% 18° 11% 14% 
306 2145 2.59 (9)Sept. Midland Steel Prods... 1.00 1.50 27° 3734 18% 31% , 
ae... 15.28 13.33 (Q)Sept. Midd. St. Pds. ist pf.* 8.00 8100 109 12044 101-117 
3120 1.42 47 (6)June Minn. Honeyw'l.Reg.. 2.00 2.00 84% 8513 441% 4914 
85 k.16 w Minn. Mol. Bowsdiap. 73... 5 2 2o.; 64 6% 2% 44 
k7.37 Ww Minn. Mol. P. Imp. pf. 6.50) 11... 5lig 54° 36-4214 
1.04 44 (9)Sept. Mission Corp......... 1.00 .65 14% 14% 8% 8% 
42.72 ‘95 (6)June Mohawk Carpet Mls.. .25 75 1747.10, Bato se) a8 
2135 2.56  (9)Sept. MonsantoChem.Co-: 2.00 3.00 110° 114% 85%; 104% 
h3.50 -78 (3)April Montgomery Ward... 1.50 1.25 51% 573% 404% 535% 
k2.63 ow Morrell (J.) & Co 50. 4 2:50 °8 "3384 47° Sea een 
d1.58 doe. (DSen, - Motor Prods seer. ok. es ww 19 9% 12 
73 1.28 (9)Sept. Motor Wheel.: 40° “1.60 153% 17% 10 15% 
kL.00 1.65 (9)Aug. Mueller Brass Co 135 80 28% 30° - 1637 28 
$41.49 d.06 (9)Sept. Mullins Mfg.B....... ..2.... ....... 7% 7% 34% 4% 
d.22 d.87 (6)June Munsingwearinc..... = OE ee 11% 14% 9 10 % 
4.77 ow Murphy G.C.Co..... 3.25 3.25 58 70 50 67% 
dl.57 an. (s)Anug. 0 Murrey Otrp. 0.0. Sat a os OPE. 1% 9% 4 5% 
k4.11 347 (9)July Myers&Bro......... 6.25 S50 51; i ARG we 
69 57 (9)Sept. Nat.Bond&Share.... -:25 1.00 23 233% 173% 20°~ 
"56 1.85 (9)Sept. Nash Chatt.&St.L.*.. ..2.... 0.12... 26% 14° «24 
37 .38 (9)Sept Wat. Acme... 1.5.2.5. © i ee es 14% 18% 7% 14% 
12 .01 (9)Sept Nat. Aviation Corp... .25 -75 14% 15 7% 11 
1.76 ‘79 (6)June Nat.Biscuit........2. 1.60 160 251% 284% 21% 22% 
51.60 23.60 (6)June Nat. Biscuit pf......! 7.00 7.00 16844 175° 147% 162 
1.07 65 (6)June Nat. Bondé&Inv...... 96... 1.80 15% 173% 10%) 16% 
1.47 {80 (9)Sept. Nat.CashReg......: 1.00 1.00 25% 261, 14% 1534 
1.70 1.01 (6)June Nat. Dairy Prods. . |.” 00 ‘80 13° 18% 1244 1536 
3.85 1:54 (9)Sept. Nat. Distillers Prod.’ 2.00 2.0028 283g 20% 23% 
d4.68 42.01 (6) June Nat Enam. & St 20 i as 6 10 is 124 
une QU. L0AG Pot te. 73 
aay $3 (OiBept Nat. Malleable & Stl 27, 85m 14% 26 
1.28 ‘71 (9)Sept. Nat. Pwr. & Light 844 10 6% 8 
: 80% 82 52 70% 
3.03 3.31 (9)Sept. Nat.SteelCp... 80 44 5 
a:79 d1.60 (9)Sept. Nat. Supply Del. 15 % 15 46 554 834 
1.31 ae be Ewe Natomas Co. .-. fe %s ee it ds 3 Py ey) 
1.48 m (6) June yy mer tage at 
72 
aos ~ 43. (9)Sept. 168 173% (8% 12 
4.66 144  (9)Sept. 46 62 27 47 
43.13 4.90 (9)Sept. 213% 23%4 11M 174s 
9.55 d.82 (10)Oct 2243 2515 10% 19 
on : Ost. 36% 453, 1814 36 
eee) Pigs eohtens 35 4334 30°. 34 
ars ara sebe se) ee 
: aa 3 108° 11814 106 106 ‘ 
3 OY othe pens 
‘ 15.78 (10)Oct. 
S748 10031 (10;0et, 10, 118 10835 110% 
138 131 (a sept. 23 26 % 18 FA 2 4 
92 $14.30 (12)Sept tig ia? 77 hes 
d1.74 1.83 (9}Sept. ae Li 
h.74 (12)Sept 414 4% 2% 
“23 d32 “@sent: 2815 30 143g op" 
AS OW, S 17% 20% 12 143% 
1.72 1.61 teen 3 26%, 2712 18 f4 175 
aziz alo (Sept. 1a ie ee 
8.95 B17 (9)Sept. os i] yt ee 3356 
k2.44° 2.77 (9)Sept. Oe oo” ae % a 
Beet saat “bon 70% 70 50° 65 
Pe 2.02 i ; Bi, 7% 8 \% 
peed GRY 113; 138% a, 1888 
eh YOL (agent ok He ak Be 
eae 43% 50% 41° 47% 
4.18 . 4.20 ve oe 134% 2134 9% 1534 
6.39 eye ‘ 6.50. 5.25" 121° 132°" 114 197 
6.83 5.17 (8)Aug. Pacific Tel. & Tel.*.... 
; : Western Oil...  -50 AO 1944 11% 7356 837 
2 53 (9)Sept. Pacific Wes 
aa "14  (9)Sept. Packard MotorCo.... ....... .-.... 7 AAG, AY OS 3 
14 9)Sept. Packard MotorCo.... . 
adit d D fine Co.’ 925° 59° 60% 35. 424 
h2.80 96 3)Sept. Para G@o.’s Inc... 2.00 i 4 7 
159.99 20.25 (3)Sept. ParaffineCo.’spf.*.... 4.00 4.00 102 104° 9: 
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in Earnings Period Name of Stock Dividends 1938 30 / 3 
$1000 1938 1939 Ended 1938 1939 Close High Low Close’ 
* 
127357 55 ao (9)Sept. Paramount Pict. Inc.. ....... 15 13% 14% 6%: 7% 2 | 
17:82 19163 (9)Sept. Paramount Pict.istpf. 6.00 6.00 103 107% 72. 8734 | 
3.03 3.94 -_(9)Sept. Param't Pict. 2nd pf... ~ .60 160 13: 135° 7% 9% 
' 1.89 1.09 (9)Sept. . Park & Tilford.. i... 05 s....00 esses “274 26° 9144 587 4 
4.07 d.04 (9)Sept. Park Utah Con. Mns.. ....... .....-- 2% 4 1g ue, 
1.77 1.49 (9)Sept.. Parke Davis&Co.,... 1.70. 1.80 41% 47-- 36° | 443¢ | 
1027 1.33 1.55  (9)Sept. Park Rust Proof... ... 1.00: ,1:00 7) 103g Dis Lal tes 4 
567 104 26 (9)Sept. Pathe FilmCorp...... ....... 0% 13% °5% 10% Fy 
2794 285% w Patino Mines.......- WOO cgerkciniic « 1134 TZ 7298, 
5305 3.09 2.47 (9)Sept. Penick &Ford........ 3:00 ..3.00° 56. 57% °48 BB 3G. e 
eats pao ee ( Penney (J.C.) Co 4,25 2.25 78 8 ae ey 8 e ' 
5 ‘ % 8 2 s} 
ORS vo) 2/93 33° 173%4.025346 ae 
673 ‘31 ‘47 : 16344 11% 13} a 
167445 ‘34. 102 (9)Sept.. Penn. Railroad........ : 27 3 15 Ot z 2 
3410 3.27 1.94  (9)Sept. People’s Drug Str... .- t 175-2614 393% 24 4 2 | 
i 8839 2148 1:85 (9)Sept. People'sGasLt.&C.. 1.00 3.00 381% 45 3016 393, | 
“ 4108 7.64 d2.51 (10)Oct. Pére Marquette nee nieve > Se anes 16% 193% 17% 12% 2 | 
sheet d20.18 d1.29 (10)Oct. Pere Marq. pr. pf.*....0s....is:.0..-.- 88% 45 21 30 a 
i ese 22.69 4.29 (10)Oct. PereMarq-pf*....1.. 2...... i111... 334% 40. < 13% .26 $ 
3658 2.04 2:22 (9)Sept. Pet Milk Corp.... 2... 4.00. =4200° -174—.. 2500 2237 5 1m 
5318 82 Ww Petroleum Corp. Am.. 4.81 70 93% 104% 6% 8 4 
1217 1.32 .62  (6)June Pfeiffer Brewing:..... -50 50 4 4 5% 6% | 
i 36639 £93 "91. (6)June PhelpsDodgeCorp... 1.00 1.50 433% 4714 281% 38% , 
> 48777  §21.31 §31.60 (12)Sept. Phila.Co.$6pf....... 6.0 TD Piast 
~s 8161. eh7.27 4.40 (6)Sept. Philip Morris... 2 96.7 74 8614 i 
BE ate s3s h244.92 188.03 py eene: Philip Morris pf. 2.0 124 131 ; 
41623 411.98 41.03 (6)June Phillips Jones. . M 2% 5 | 
! 37454 2.03 1.23 (9)Sept. Phillips Petroleum... . 0! j 314% 39% 4 
f 6982 kd.18 © h3.08 (12)June Pillsbury Flour Mills... 1.60 1.60 241% 3114 23 6 4 | 
ee PEN: Ww Ww Pitts. Fi. W. & C. pf.*. 27.00 27.00 169° 175° 158 171% x 
597 d.23 10 -:(9)Sept.' ) Pitts. Screw & Bolts... 2.0... .0.5 205. 8% 11% 4% .7% % 
ited-wedsis0.  d2/36., (9\Sept. -ehltts Stecks |. ).Gcu kale kes widen ne 138°) -163¢ 74% 40 
parses: d15.57 10.50 (9)Sept. Pitts. Steel $5 4pf-*... ....... ....... 33% 401% 18° 34 
Dees d15.17  dl0.52 (9)Sept. Pitts. Steel $5pf.A.*.. 1.1... ..1.... 21° 2534 12% 19 | 
6870 d.66 d.13 (9)Sept. Pitts. & West. Va.*.... 12.022 l2ii 1! 155 20% 6 13% ; 
4124 2159 1.64 (9)Sept. Plymouth OilCo...._! 1.40 1.40 22% 24°° 173%% 20% 4 
1547 “10 ‘32 (9)Sept. PondC’kPoeah'tasCo. ....... "26 834 17 6% 1234 > 
: 126 1.22 ‘71 (9)Sept. Poor &Co.B 16% 16% 73% 10% 
d688 43.06 1.60 (9)Sept. 1434..163¢:'_ 6. Se | 
rane d462 a. (9)Sept. 14% 16% 6% 11% ; 
Paige 416.37  di0.10 (9)Sept. ” IEP ANAS ace DRE rite ike 
76186 3.80 1.06 (3)Sept. Procter &Gamble..... 2.00 42.25 561% 65 © 5056 .635% 
aie I h298.55 81.76 (3)Sept. Procter & Gam. pf.* 5.00 5.00 11714 1193¢°112 118 37 
31527 : 2°86 (8)Aug. PublicServ.N.J...... 2:20 2:50 (325; 413% 31% 39° 
siete. §1407  §15.92 (8)Aug. PublicServ.N.J-pf... 5.00 5.00 103% 1143¢ 10134 111% 
Ree 3 §1407 §15.92 (8)Aug. PublicServ.N.J.pf... 6.00 6.00 115%; 12843 112°”. 198 22 
Ske $14.07 §15.92 (8)Aug. PublicServ.N.J.pf... 7.00 700 183° 143°° 129 141 
ERY §14,07 §15.92 (8)Aug. PublicServ.N.J.pf.*. 8.00 8.00 152 166 147 15934 
9793 51.36 w PublicServ.E.&G.pf. 5.00 5.00 1154%4117%111 116 — 
35295 ‘60 .88 (9)Sept. Pullmaninc......... 1.3714 1.00 83 41%, 2214 3216 
19165 (38 ‘12 (6)June Pure Oil... 125. > 1 rad az = 16 sole 
ee es. §7.50  §3.45 (6)June Pure Oil6pf. 00° 600 83 90% 79° 80° 
x Waterss $87.50 §3.45 (6)June Pure Oil5opf. 00 5.00 © 82 814% 63% 775, 
‘ 6552 1.52 159° GO wk Purity Bakeries... _... 1.00 1.50 13% 181% 10% 1432 
1131 56 (9)Sept. Quaker State Oil... ... : 1 
19062 '30 12 (Sept. Radio Corp........... 30 10 - f 8 % % 1B 9 
PN 8123 4151 (9)Sept. RadioCorp. pf....... 3.50 3.50 66% 67% 53% 6036 
ea $11.05 124.28  (9)Sept. Radio Corp. pf.B..... 5.00 .5.00 80. 85% 851; 851, 
2) ai36b6 ow W Radio Keith Orph..... ....... .....+. 23 Oe. fl te wae 
. 7579 ‘51 1.69  (9)Sept. Raybestos Manhat....  .921% 1.50 0° 62346) 164% 20% 
7 95291 135 °36 © (9)Sept. Reading............. 150° 1.00. 18% 22% 103% 1537 
- Saipan 5.89 4.61 (9)Sept. Reading Istpf........ 2:00 2:00 264; 283% 2037 95°* 
mee ON _ 2.59 2.07 | (9)Sept. Reading2dpf...-./// 2:00 2100 20% 27° 16° 931% 
1040 112 ‘08 (6) June Real Silk Hosiery... 1.) .2....5 «cose: air) s5agies 44 
769. 4.09 4.06 (9)Sept. Reliable Strs.... 50 50 9% 10°" 6% 9 
4057 h.59 04 J 163% 17% 95 
2879 1.86 7 vite Pes 4% 10% 
Be lates: d81.04 21.98 7 357° 37 eo % grat? 
RTOS occ d28.33 13.81 (Sept. Rep. Steel $6 p. pf i 3 4 
589 6.72 d1.48 (9)Sept. Revere Cop. € Brass 3 can . niet, De ts 4% 30 i Be ig 
| ehh: di2.99  d.76 (9)Sept. Revere Cop.& Br.A.. _...... ..1. 0. 3834 4045 2138 30°° 
, 1939 .29 .34 (6)July 1 Reynolds Metals... . .. (BT pena cx 134 143% 7% 9 
es 11142 9.77 (6)July 1 Reynolds Metalspf... 5.50 6.8714 78%. 86 78% 82 
Bin dd) at -60 ‘39 (6)June Reynolds Spring...... ....... .. : 9% 11% (5% 
a 41585  §2.37. §1.15 (6)June Reynolds Tobacco... 2.90° "2.00. 5748 58° 53° 56 
eu aa art ae eaaee Speen eee Bs.0 72:90 2.00 441 45 35 39 is 
PI 4 . ept, er Dental... .. 
hast an 30% hi4.57% cae Hoan Antelope Ltd H % v % aS % Sy br 
< é ept, Ubero! JON sical ! 
7 11903 4102, 2°96 t@\june Safeway Stores... ih Be eae 
Bete ube: §28.29 19.20 (6)June Safeway Stores 7 pt.*. . 4% 11614 104 a 
; 8164 (84 72 {8} June St. Joseph Lead....... 46 427 fe 
: 877 .36 37 9)Sept. Savage Arms......... s 18 23 10 ¢ 3 1 
25859 2:45 1.34 (9)Sept. Schenley Distiliers.-... “50 ...... 17% 17%. 10 ‘a isi 
Se es 23.02 13.87 (9)Sept. Schenley Dist’spf..... 5.50 5.50 69 76 61 a 
Z 4684 2.31 1.89 peygert » Scott Paper Co....... 8 1.85 48% 52 A G 
ea oft sQSept. Seaboard OM. 22222. , 100 21%; 2432 1832 49. 
q es ; “Le Sears Roebuck. ..:... 7314 85% Ky I9% 
. 6156 86 1,30. “(9)July — Servel In ; 
' 715 di.0l 1.09 (Sept. Sharon Steel. |...” rip AS oh tise aa 
Ae di60 43.35 ~ (9)Sept ; qo 2h) 10% oe 
( pt. Sharon Stee: pf. . i 68 7 1 
a 1031 GAZ 1) Sept! Shar & Dohme. es rt 73 ing PS) Oe 
ey). pid 43 ept. Sharp &Dohmepf.... 3.50 3.50 48 
i : . 46 54°" 43 
5151 43 09  (6)June Shattuck F.G....._.- “50 AO. 191% 501% 58% 


(22% . 
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plus ov. 
in Earnings Period Name of Stock Dividends 1938 30 
= nde : jose rs ow jose 
$1000 1938 1939 Ended 1938 1939 cl High L Ch 
°2514 h4.24 1.52 (6) Aug. Sheaffer Pen Co.*..... 1.75 2.75 28 3814 28 361% 
17662 72 -09 (6)June — Shell Union Oil....... .70 «50 15% 17 9% 1256 
Resta Mets x 33. 18 6.34 (6)June Shell Union Oilpf..... 5.50 5.50 105 107% 98% 106 
3458 4.002 Ju7, (9)Sept. Silver King C. Mns.. 35 10 6% 8% 4% 6% 
12577 1,42 -62 (6)June SimmonsCo......... 1.25 1.50 32 3234 173%. 23 
11432 2.27 1.08 (9)Sept. Skelly Of]... ......... 1.00 175 2844 29%, 15% 191% 
k - 6823 2.31 1.66 (6)June  Sloss-Shef. Steel&I.*.. 1.00 3.00 100 127 70 110 
_ ee i. « 9.91 5.78 (6) June Sloss-Shef. 8. & 1. pf. . 3 7 I 110 % 101 110% 
* 12645 kd1.97 21 (12)JSuly Smith (A.O.) Corp. 2h 11% 17 
> 1608 h.96 d.13 (3)Sept. Smith & Corona Ine. . 17% 93¢. 10 
4 1804 k1.31 h.66 (12)March Snider Packing. — 24 1245 20 
228329 1.29 Ww Socony-Vacuum.. bh : % 15% 104% 12% 
2732 :30 18 (9)Sept. South Am. G. & P. ; R 2%" 8Y 116.2% 
3350 k1.12 Ww South Port Ric. Sug. . 1.75 1.50 18 _ 853% 14 25% 
FS k24.70 Ww South P. R. Sug. pf.*. 8.00 8.00 132 % 142 127 38 
‘ 14297 2.13 1.84 (9)Sept. Sthn. Cal, Edison..... 1.75 1.75 24 291% 23% 27% 
383697 d1.81 46 TI BERG De Gthis Paitin: . 2 0 FPR ew Sake kos 21 215, 10% 14% 
71326 d2.69 d.46 (9)Sept. “Sthn: Rallway. .. 2.0.0.0 .000 eb ee ics 23-23% «11% «18% 
suet! . 4.83 2.75 . (9)Sept. Sthn. Railway pf...... ....... ....... 32% 36% 15% 38 
31 kd.09 hd.28 (12)June Sparks Withington Cait ae <5 CPW eta Mars 3 4 33% 1% 2% 
5760 k.71 02 oe wtb Spencer Kellogg...... 1.40 1.10 2034 22 14% 19 
5977 2.46" 1.23 (6)June Sperry Corp. 1.60 -00 48 51% 36 42 34 
3065 .29 3.05 (8)Aug. Spicer Mfg .50 2.00 16 3334 11 29 
8647 91 135 (9)Sept. Spiegel Inc 25 .30 15 % 16% 8% 10% 
1581 1.17 1.64 (9)Sept. Square D. Co 7 75 75 2934 3214 18% 31 
"4 26529 -62 -25 (6)June Stand. Brands........ 62% 47% 7 7% 54% 5% 
Rew. « 43.61 17.80 (6)June Stand. Brands pf.. orden BO 4.50 96 \ 108 94 E 9916 
1410 $2.95 §.32 (9)Sept. Stand.G. &E.$7p — AE tee ho 22 34 25% 13% 20% 
19 2.22 97 (9)Sept. Stand. Oil Co. Cay 1.40 1.10 28 bay 335, 24144 25% 
‘a 148417 1.82 -98 (6)June | Stand. Oil Co. Ind.. 1,00 1.25 28% 30 22% 26% 
79. 2.86 Ww Stand. Oil Co. (N. a 5. 91.50 91.25 534% 5314 38 44 3% 
4 312 h2.13 d.44 (6)June - Starret Co.........). 1.25 20% 32 : 
re 11761 5.10 415 (9)Sept 65 13% 
‘ 2855 4.24 z (9)Sept 6% as 74 
: 9135 .36 .33 (9)Sept. 8% : 
d738 d.80 -17 (9)Sept. Studebaker. . 56 % 
. * 2459 2.45 1.52 (9)Sept. SunshineM.. vi 4% 948 
ly 11183 1.07 .34 (6)June- SunOil.:.... 45 4 ae 
» 10873 -51 .51 (9)Sept. Superheater.... oe aS 
1658 2.04 1.84 (9)Sept: Sutherland Pap é : 4 3, 4 
: 66507 kd.73 Ww i LS Ses Se : : : ss 3 : He 
2710 46 43 (6)June’ Tennessee Corp. 7. Ae 4 rd x8 33% 48 a 
118999 2.13 w Texas Corp... .....4 .00 .00 ? 346 on 33 i 
31705 1.81 1.31 eee: Texas GuifSulphur... 2.00 2.00 32% 22 3 
5004 .86 AT (9)Sept. Texas GulfProd...... 15 -20 (Ae at 4% 3% : 63 
1864 1.17 .7@ (9)Sept. Texas Pac. Coal & Oil.. 40 40 - % aa % 15 
17234 oh a1-13 (10)Oct. Texas & Pac. Rwy... 56°° “LEO 2244 2244 ee) ENE 
LE 2 oO Sis <i is 4 
: : 25 75° 28% 334 17 29 
pace 13s as Lee 00 80 - 13%.144% 9% 10: 
: ects 70 199 - epee 3D 25 1816 233% 10% 205% 
5 . 33726 .59 2.03 (9)Sept. Timken Roll. Hear: 1.00 2.50 53 34 Ww 344 47 
me > 9240 66 Transamerica Corp... 75 8214 6% |. Sig wre ee 
oe 'ais7 | 1.45 .003 (9)Sept. ‘Transue & Williams.. ....... ....... 10 10 Hm DMs 
». _ 13969 3.35 1.20(39 w _ Sept. ) Twenty Cent.-Fox. 2.00 1,00 1 on 4 oH % “4 z oe . 
ed), 773 ease ae Seer ~) Twenty Cent Fox pf. 1.50 1-12 4 34% mie 
: Da pt. nde! ‘ i 1 
fa 19) 136 ‘35 © (9)Sept. Union Bag & Paper, 22 3.12%... 12° 12% of 19 4 
=~ 70012 CBr! 1.18 (6)June Union Carbide&C.... . 2,40 aa 59 Oe “58 Ae 
* 19254 1.47 (9)Sept. Union Oil California.,. 1.20 vag 1B 78 see eae 63 4 
, 252266 18.79 2.92 (9)Sept. Union Pacific... . ~< . 6:06 ne a u ey 884 
cis... 6.62 9.53 (9)Sept. | Union Pacific pf. 4.00 -00 Bo ee Aaa dines 
a 5534 1,16 .60 (6)June- Union Tank Car. 1.20 1. 4 B44 20 Be 
-  -4600.—=— «2105S 2:18 © (9)Sept. United Aircraft tae oe hadi ee 
. rend 68 : 10 tees United onnid we ddd 4.00 1646 3834. 14ae sz 
3049 3.78 2.78 (9)Sep United Carbon....... alr : ot SF 3 Hd % 2s % - 
/ 2206 188 4) Unit. Carr Fastener. : Ee oe 9 
ie 15105 OF 805 nes 5.45 ot 0K ay a 
ey” ees & F WSS ).c0i Henge “Cnited Sree) oss eos occ se acccbole cj 
ee ee et 200° 32% 35% 28% aB8e 
ee ae ; i 4S te ae Be 
b sas 2 8 | 6} Hae Hg ae, ea 
o% ee ee A ? be 3 fe 7, “a 
2 Bis6 arn ‘Of ‘S$. Industrial Aichol. ....... ....... 244% 29% 1314 20% 
i 2.06 Us. 2.50 ° 47% 32%. 
10723 2.38 + % «31 37 
U.s 52 52 34 % 
$020: OSs G86 (june UB. pf......; ~4.00°" 12.00." 102 11434 , 88 %4A140 
5 87s ~ £08296 BAU. U8. 320 350 «64% 70 60 O78 
ats 47a sent. U.S. 89 2% 41% 
7" . s . . Pa) ot 4 
ee ee ee ie ae ke 
c . Univ. 337% 145 eh 9° 14% 
ae we eesti Bat 500°" 5.00 834% 85 60% 72 
61.-"— 1:01 (6) June Rrakeis c) 
_ 4.28 4.45 (9)Sept. 
oy h4,00 (12)June 
s We ; 
1.05 1.06 fe y ~ 
"62 145 (9)Sept. : 4 , 
: 1.25 ; hl-87 Ae oe. ; aes Nae Bt Be iays 6 1.25 1.55 he: ee i He 5 
- = me COV RMA WW UIE USE ww eee ee wee Derr wee A A 
i f 41. hd2.90 (12)Sept Warner Bros) Hict... 5. ete es. 6% 6% 3% ‘3% 


>.” 


*, 


New York Stock Exchange Prices and Other Data 


#92 
ue a Rae 
D wus ‘ OV. 
in Earnings Period Name of Stock WN Sete 30 
$1000 1938 1939 Ended 1938 1939 Close High Low Close 
peste cia k18,72 hd1.80 (12)Sept. Warner Bros pict. pf.*. ....... ....,. 3934 58 36 45% 
432 it 1.0 (6)June WarrneFdy & Pipe... 2.00 2.50 30 3534 19% 30% 
3625 k1.13 hi.28  (12)July Waukesha Motor..... 1.00 1.00 23 243, 1434 20 
2869 k3.68 2.30> (9)Aug Wayne Pump........ 2.50 2.00 31%. 32% 20 22% 
11447 k3,2 hd2.90 (12)Sept Wesson Oil & Snow.... 2.50 8714 29 284% 16 21 
Py k10.49 hd1.80 (12)Sept Wesson Oil &S.pf.... 4.00 4.00 80% 79 5534 63 J 
4787 2.78 2.83 (9)Sept. West. AutoSupply.... 1.15 1.80 26% 3654 201% 33% 4 
74433 d1.57 62 (9)Sept. West. Union Telegr... ....... ......- 24 T 16% 2546 ? : 
11398 .32 48 (9)Sept Westhse. Air Brake... 1.01 6214 31% 37% 184° 25% P 
51509 3.33 3.40 (9)Sept WestinghouseE.&M. 2.50 3.50 119% 121 82 4 109 4 i 
Seis ee > 113.20 113.41 (9) Sept Westhse. E. & M.pf*.. 3.50 3.50 140 145 126 34 ig a 
888 By 1.76 (9)Sept.” Weston Elec. Inst... .. -50 1.00 19% 28% 10% 26% a 
~- 2629 1.52 141 (9)Sept Westvaco. Chlorine. a at 10) 1 al 
10002 d2.44 1.41 (6) June eel Steel? ee ie aS a ee ae 7 
2140 d.70 13 (9)Sept ‘White Dental........ a | 
8734 kd.94 Ww Wilson yo oS edie ae ae ate Py 
TAS. kd.19 Ww Wilson pf..:...2028.. 22 
131 1.97 1.43  (9)Sept. Woodward Iron... + 
109115 2.95 Woolworth F. W 4 
588 d2.36 d.85 (9)Sept. Worth Pump. . s | 
5615 §.48 4.80 (9)Sept. © Wright Aero.*. 4 N + 
36639 3.88 3.43 (9)Sept. Wrigley Wm. Jr...... 3.75 4.00 77 85% 75 81% 
2336 .07 -29 (6)June Young Steel Door.. 225 1.00 31 34 17 27% ¥ 
4785 14 ‘48 (9)Sept. Yaleé& Towne Mfg. . -60 75 32 3314 18% 23 | 
é 105 d.16 84:9) Sept.) Yellow Truck - 3.7.2 et es i ee ee 20344 21% 11% 17% Bi 
a eae 3.58 12.42 (9)Sept. YellowTruckpf...... 7.00 14.00 103% 1 98°" 4923, | 
2100 d1.71 d.36  (9)Sept. YoungSpring&W.... ....... ....... 19% 21% 93% 1114 @ 
20819 4.89 ‘41 (9)Sept. YoungstownSh.&T.) 2... 544, 56% 30° 46 i 
Pasi. 4.39 8.74 (9)Sept. Youngst’nSh.&T.pf. 5.50 5.50 81 92 74 89 ; 
2700 h2.18 06° (3)July Zenith Radio......:.2. .....2. 1.00 20 22% 12 1734 
Dividends ‘include all declarations up to and| November 15, 1938; (k) Fiscal Yr : Sf 
including November 30. (*)—Inactive issues; (+) | (h) Fiscal year erred 036. (r) peo Po i, | 
Old issue; (t) Range New York Curb Exchange; | ceivership ‘or being reorganized; (z)_ Dividend cit 
_(J) Plus or stock distribution; (§) Combined pre- | guaranteed; (w) Figures unavailable; (y) Approxi- 
’ ferred or Class A & B; (a) Before depletion, (b) | mate earnings; (£) 8 months report. All data in 3 
Before Federal Taxes; (d) deficit: (e) Adjusted to | the foregoing table computed from records believed 4 
give effect to common stock dividend of 50% % paid | accurate. but are not guaranteed. ‘ 
¥ 
' A : 
New York Stock Exchange Trading Records : 
Source: New York Stock Exchange | 
eee : 
Stocks Bonds t 
Largest full eet Deane So PURE eel. A eerie ,. 
Smallest full day, 1939* -. - See oe z 
Largest Saturday, 1939*. .. 19/956" Sept. 9 
Re Sonn Teor 1,070°000, Aug: 12 
{ BA WON AOSO™ ek es Thee 000, 
: “Smallest month, 1939* 480,789,000, Sept... 


j Largest full day on record.......1.2........27 
Smaltest fullday’since 1900... 5.0.2.0. ede usa d 
Largest month on record 


111,394,000, Aug. 
83,1 120,000, Sept. 6, 1939 


6,000; 
594,521,000, per: 1g, 1000 

18,305,900, Sept. 
20,157,000, 


Dec. 28 to 
'204;000, Aug. 25, i900 


16,410, 030, Oct. 29, 1929 
49,937, Dec. 30, 1914 


Smallest month since 1900....-............... 


; 3,726,176, 
4 _ Largest Saturday on record 


4,867,530, May 3, 1930 
23,535, Dee. 26, 1914 


Rn: _ Smallest Saturday on record 
\ “he December, 1939. 


Source: Hamershlag, Borg & Co., members of New York Stock Exchange 


- 1939 687 Stocks en elroad tri le 
is of bbe 7 
High | L High | L nee eee 


a 
Bye: ; _ Monthly Highs and Lows of Stocks, Jan. 1 to Dee. 1, 1939 { 
| § 


Monthly Stock and Bond Dealings 


Source: New York Stock Exchange 


cp). 1939 | +1988) a9a9 | 1998. || >) «1939 | aoe ee 
~ 1939 |__-1988|_19389_ |) _1938 1939 |__ 1938 = |_ 1939] 1948 
Stocks Bonds ; ; 
/ Noy 19,225,036] 27,922,295 $151,688 $195 868 || M Nd In 31080 
4 2 41'558,470) 170089) 1851179 || April... 2o,aae aoe 17 oto't04| 4 $138 3.104 8121 oo 
23,826,970) 480,789 133,954 || March 24, 563,174] 22°998'770| 185 303 138. 
728, ; ebsices 3,873,323] 14/526/094] 118'993|-1 
38,773,575] 1191431 34 
36 773,575) 119,451 178 269 |/Jan...... 3B 181,750] 24,151,931] 159/611 165 
LS TTS 
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~ _Borfds on New York Stock Exchange 


Sales all bonds, Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 1939—$1,860,983,000. All bonds, year 1938—$1,859,865,000 < 


All bonds, year 1937—$2,792,531,000. 


Al bonds, year 1936—$3,576,874,000 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Figures after decimal represent 32ds of 1% —_ 
U.S. Government and New York State and New York City bonds are legal investments in New York 
1938 1939 Noy. 25 938 1939 Noy. 25 
Close High Low Last Glose High Low Last 
U-S. Treas. 334s, 1943-40 .105.00 105.8 101.24 102.18 | U.S. Treas. 314s, 1952-49.109.10 114.5 105.12 110.28 
U_8.Treas. 3%s, 1943-41 . 106.27 106.27 103.15 104.23 | U.S. Treas. 24s, 1953-49. 102.25 107.21 99.4 104.14 
U.S.Treas. 344s, 1941....107.10 107.12 103.28 105.7 U.S.Treas. 21s, 1952-50.102.26 107.22 99.6 104.18 
U.S.Treas. 3% *s, 1947-43.110.1 111.10 106.16 109.20 U.S. Treas. 2%4s, 1954-51.104.9 109.21 100.2 105.29 
U.S. Treas. 3 4s, 1945-43.109.23 111.9 106.16 109.20 . 3 9 “107.10 112.26 102.16 108.26 
U.S. Treas. Bigs, 1946-44. 109.30 111.27 106.12 110.00 -104.20 110.9 100.01 106.06 
U.S.Treas. 4s, 1954-44. 114.17 116.19 110.2 114.7 | US.Treas. 234s) 1965-60. 102.21 108.16 99.9 104.24 
U-S.Treas. 234s, 1947-45'107.1 110.6 103.00 108.00 | U'S ‘Treas. 24s, 1959-56.103.14 109.00 99:3 105.10 
U.S. Treas. 246s, 1945....106.9 109.10 103.4 107.21 | U.S. Treas. 234s, 1963-58. 102.30 108.23 99.00 104.28 
U.S. Treas. 334s, 1956-46 .113.14 116.5 108.18 113.29 | Fed.Fm.Mtgs. 3s, ’47-42.106.1 106.27 102.12 105.14 
U.S.Treas. 3s, 194 - 108.22 111.31 104.4 109.20 | Fed.Fm.Mtg. Pe Deere 105.5 106.15 101.28 105. 00 
U.S.Treas. 314s, 1949-46. 109.12 112.21 104.22 110.10 | Fed. Fm: Mtg. 314864-44.107.7_ 110.6 103.8 107.00 
U.S.Treas. 44s, 1952-47.119.00 122.13 113.18 119.7 | Fed.Fm.Mtg. 3s, '49-44. . 106.27 109.21 103.00 107.17 
U.S.Treas. 2s, | 1947....102.8 106.3 99.5 103.29 | HomeOwnLn.2 %s, 44-43 104.11 105.18 101.10 104,12 
US. Treas. 234s, 1951-48. 105.23 109.31 101.10 107.00 | HomeOwnLn. 3s, 52-44 ..106.26 109.17 102.5 107.9 : 
U.S. Treas. 24s, 1948....105.10 109.8 101.10 107.1 | HomeOwnLn.i}4s, 47-45 ...... 102.12 96.8 100.18 
FOREIGN BONDS 
itibiP. & P.5s,1953¢§$ 613¢ 67 343; 481% | Hamburg St. 6s, 1946t.. 17% 19 5% 9% 
parlattc Fl. 7s, 1952..... 65. 7034 3534 7034| Hung King 4148, 1979¢.. 29°° 30 1614 21% 
Akershus 4s, 1968....... 94 9437 6314 69 Helsingfors 6 4s, 1960 104% 105 7244 80 ; 
Alpine Mt. Stl. 7s, ar 3734 40 13344 15% | Hung L. M. 7 is, 1961 pa 9% 10 6% 8 
‘Antioquia 7s A, 1945t.... 1034 17% 10% 16 Irish Free St. 5s, 1960.... 112% 113 86 92 | 
- Antioquia 7s B, 1945; -- De 17% 9%, 1634 | Ital. Cr. PW. 7s, 1947B.. 75 75 39% 64% 
Antioquia 73 & 1945f. 9% 17% 10% 16%] Italy 7s, 1951........... 77 76% 45% 3 
Antwerp 5s, 1958... .... 96% 96% 60% 67 /| Japan 6 ks, 1954........ 8 85% 64% 77% 
Argentine 4s, 1972, Feb 78 80% 70% 75% | Jugo Slavia 7s, 1957t. 40 3814 16 19 
Argentine 4 }4s, 1948.... ..... 95 88 94 4 | Karstadt 6s, 1943t eee 351% 36 27% 28% 
Argentine 4 4s, 1971. 87% 883% 81% 85 Lautaro Nitr. a 19757... 25% 35 214% 35 
Australia 4 34s, 1956..... 98 3% «99 52146 75 Leipzig 7s, 1 47t i ae ites 20% 23 7 10 
Australia 5s, 1955....... 101% 103% 53 79 16 | Lombard El. on 1952.. 54 6814 48 68 ii 
Australia 5s, 1957....... 101 103% 53 79 44 | Lw. Aus. ee E. 6 4s, " 44t 2+ 24144 22 23 
Austrian oe: ae hae Ae Ser, 16 17%. 6 9 Lw. Aus. 7 18s "50t. 2534 25 8 8 
Bavaria 6 Faget ae 20% ° 6% 12 Mendoza Pr’ gigs 7 ae ae 72% 64 72 
Belgium ons : ; 67° 86 _ | Medellin 6 14s, jos 9% 16% 10 15% 
Be peieic. 194) 65% 88%] Met. Wat.N.S.W. 5 és 50.100 102 504% 80 
Berlin 6 \s, 1 21% 6% 11%} Mex. Irriga.4} — asst.} % 41% % 34 
Berlin Cy. El. 2635 734 11 | Mexico 4s, i9 tit... |) Sg Sele ee eens 
Berlin Cy. El. 634s, 1959t 264 7% 11 ag.-Mill. 7s, 1956%.. 31% 3 30 30 
Brazil 6 4s, 1926-5 23 9% 15% Mina 6 Ys, 195: . ee 56% 56% 31% 50 
Brazil 8s, 1941 28% 11% 20 Minas Geraes 6 4s, poet 7% 16 6% 9 
a ‘i Ses 95% 67 954 | Montevideo 6s, 1959t.. 484 .54 31344 39% } 
Brisbane 6s, poor +4 65 83 New So. Wales 5s, 1958.. 100° 101 % «56 W7 
Budapest 6s, 196: 10%. 11% 6 8 Norway 4s, 1963........ 101 101% 70 82 54 
Buenos Air Py. 4% ey 8, 1975 52 44 60 47 56 5s | Norway 6s, 1944........ 105 106% 90 ¢ 
BuenosAirPv.6s, ” “61 pend. 62 70 64 64 Nuremberg 6s, ee Te so. 1896 99/36 Tog er 5] 
keg 73, ee 35 12% 12 %4| Oriental Dev. 6s, 1953 54 59 48 56 
Canada 3 4s, 1 Det. 73% 90% | Oslo 44s, 1955......... 100 8% 103 75 92% 
Canada 3s, 1967. . 6834 8634 | Panama 5s, ’63 stpd. asd. 4 50 % 834% 43% 6834 
5s, 1952 95 14 103 14 | Paulista Ry. 7s, 1942t.. 68 73 45 73 
Carlsbad 8s, 1954t 10 10 Pernambuco 7s, 1947}. . 6% 13 5% 7 s] 
Chile 6s, Jan. 1961 asd.t 8% 12%| Peru 6s, 1960t.......... 10% 12 6% 8% 
hile 6s, Sept. 1961 asd.t 16% 8% 12% | Poland 44s, 1958 asd.t.. ..... 36 4% 8 
OMe Ba IGGL vcs we tos 73 18% 12% 16-¢| Poland 6s, 1940t......... 37% 42 6% 10% 
r @: ie Bb lgs,'57asd.t 12%, 144% 8 11 Poland 4 ls, 1963 asd.}.. ..... 4% 9%: 
Chile Mun. Loan 7s, ’60t 4% 14% 8% 135 rague 7 4s, 1952....... 5 70 44% 12 
Chinese Rys. 5s, 1951t 20 84 8% | Prussia 6 %s, 1951t...... 19 5% 11 ae 
Cologne 6 i4s, 1950t....-. 19% 20% 8% Il Queensland 7s, 1941..... 103% 1064 75 96 % 
Colombia Agr. BK. 6s,'47$ 253; 28 22 ig 28 | Rheinelba Un. 7s, 1946t.. 50°. 51. 37 39 ; 
Colombia Agr. Bk. 68,47 25% 28 22% 28 Rhine Main Dan. 72,'50$. 30% 31% 8 13 
Colombia pagar 73,463. 25% 274% 22 27 Rhine Ruhr 6s, 1953 21% 22 10 # 11 : 
ColombiaRep. “er on. "61t 21 3344 19% 324] Rhine W. EI. 6s, 1955t.. . 27% 27% 9% 18 
Copenhagen 5s, 1 9534 96% 475% 57 Rio Gr. do Sul. 7s, 1967t. 7% 14 6 # 9) jae 
Cordoba Cy. 7s, 1987 st. $$ 51% 61 40: 5444 | Rio de Jan. 8, 1953t.. 6% 13% 5% 8% 
Cordoba Pv. 7s t... 75 80% 654% 73% | Rome6 ys, 1 Berumece 68% 6914 37% 61% 
Costa Rica 7s, iosit on eed 21 30 y 1644 17% | Ruhr Chem. $e Bone . 380% 30 16 16 
Cuba 5s, aerate eae tee 107 34 108 100 103 44 | Rumania 7s, 1959t...... 154% 22% 10% 10% 
Cuba 5s, 1 914-49........ 103% 106 102% 104 Saarbruecken be 1953¢.. 21 19% 19 19% 
Czechoslovak ee a ABI yw hs 6-10, | Sao Paulo Cy. 8s, 1952t.. 654 144% 63 Big 
K 1962... % 97% 51. 59%%| Sao Paulo Ss. 6s, 1968t.. 6% 144% 6% 8% ‘ 
104% 82 | Serbs Cr. & SI. 78, 19624. 25% 25% 10 14 
69 | Shinyetsu E. P.6 4s, '52. 5944 62 50 59% 
71 | Siem & Hal. 6 34s, 1951t.. 7 715% 25% 2546 
10 | Silesia Prov. 78, 1958t... 31 33 7 
50 | Taiwan Bl. P.5%s, 1971. 52% 59% 47 54 
88 44 | Tokyo 5s, 1952.......-. 49°” 33% 39 D 
9% | Tokyo El. Lt. 6s, 1953... 54% 60% 55 
19 | Tyrol Hy. E..7 348, 1955t. 26 24 20 24 
ets Ujigawa Bi, P.75,1945-. 76 1 71% 90 
13% S. Wks. 314s, 1951At.. ..... io) Sige 
aed U.S, Wks. 6558, 1951AT.. “4 114 20 
9% bebe $545 ee '79adj. 3914 a af % rv 
ruguay 6s, 1960t....:. 
8 4 Vienna 6s, Lnach ed AOL 37 19 18% 4 % 9% 
85 | Warsaw 4 ls, 19581. .... 34% 31 % iz 
15 Westphalia El. bs, "53t.. 22 i 224% «#8 yinae 
23 \% | Wuerttemberg El. 7s, 56t 2234 223% 12 % 3% 
81 Yokohama 6s, 1961...... 5614 60 4954 57% 


ee ay I 


x 
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DOMESTIC BONDS 


1939 Nov. 25 


1938 
a Close High SS ORG 1938 on 
ams Exp.4 1h. 73 lose L 
a iin a Re ley eh dies ct la Pear ee at ae oe Ba 99 gh Low tas 
Alb, Ber WF 00, 1 ey a0 ak eee IS eon 85610 DOSE Bs! She tno pe eee 
Bee ibs 2 lon Lie 306 fe |G kore Bee 1990. 985% Lo 92 98 
Allegheny & West. 48, "98. 43 60 ties ae C. & O. gen. 4 4s, 1992*. | ae 100 3 bg eae 
Allied Stores 4145 1951, 91% - 87 Bo C0) G08 O: Bis ear to aa ae 
Am. & For Pwr. 05 2030; 53, 85% 4834 6114 |C.&0. Grocnbr div. 42°40" 103% 1035 iss 100 f5 4 
Am, Tnternat'l5 78, 1049, 102 lose B45 1095. [C&O WarmSpr Ast 45,’ Moe Ita” dna? 108 10 
Am.Tel.&Tel. ab is: Bor i983 Re Re CS Eo aay BS, jeder. 93 ig att ort rte 
4 % of % lo 1 
Se eeec ee HONG Bley Seta ease. ya Be 
2 vA O4 o tee LOS 4% , | 
Andeonda Cop. 455,50. 106 , 107 14 104s 10s |C:B.& GI div, ds, "40¢ 108 15 104 98 100% 
RE ety a Ma 1h Ea, CMS Ea get ah ate aI ge 
Avid. 4 gen. 45,054 107% 10176 3934 106% |CRL Ind. e Sotmn, 45.60. 245 75° 63% ane | 
AT. &S. F 4365, 1948. 9956 103 5; 4 Chi. Ind. & Lou. 5s, ’47t. 14 % 65 x 
Re Re Binds 65* 90° 10s: 9834 100 len eee gen. 5s, '66: 9 Sars 
48 98 14 100 ,66t 44% 7% 12 va | 
aie ComeL 40s 1964. 67 This 89% oy |ChL M&S D3 ieergoes “aie use us © 
as a Re 714% 54 62%, |Chi,M. &S.P. ats 254% 2836 18 24 
Pee re eo hc Ba eee CMe oP ou TOR9E.: 2614 3034 18 24% | 
Rye eee dete wos) toe) be OR IS M. &8.P. 448,'89Et. 2774 31}¢ 194% 28 4 
8, se ee 8 10e 4 Ces Pg nds tate ie Pape eet 5-736 1 
Beenie Ist as, 1048! Boze 10224 99 10134 |Chi. & N. W. 3} j.5s,2000t 3144 3% 1% 2% | 
| Balt, & Ohio 434s, 196 t 55% 72% 49 67 GAD, LS Ea 1987t. 15% 16% 93% 15 6 ri 
eon doe, 12008. 13) 28 102 17 ie (Ch & NW. “Ag, 1087t 16% 1834 108% 15% q 
Balt. & Ohio 6s, tra 20. 3444 163% 2514 |Chi_ & N. W ae OBI Ct 10% 12% 5% 10% :g 
B. & O. Sthwn.diy.5 ae 20% 37° 18° 30° |Chi. & N. W. ea 64 2% 3% ~ 
Ba ngor & Aroos 5s, Paige 34% 5374 33 4776 Chi, & N.W. 643 Dae eee 19 10% 15% : 
Bell rel. Pa. 5s B, 1948 Ane ,, 108 % 100% 101 Chi. Rys. 5s, 1937: 1936f§ 19 20 11% 17% €| 
Beth. Steel 3 34s, 1952 ~ 10084 119° 110° 116% |G. RT & Pret do, 193445 44 BY. 44 BO 
Bei ses thee. lee 56 ios te Bees tose. Io RT &Pretds 1934) 8% 9% (5 ae | 
Beth. Steel 3 4s, 1959. 011% 105% 9614 10514 Clie pie 4s, 1988t 18 1814 10 15 § 
Boston Me. 58, 1967... gg" pepe eae es! G RLeP od igs, 001 9 eR 8 7 4 
os. & N.Y. A. ni. St. 6 | 
Bklyn. City RR. me Ue b% 62% IC ey ae ee Seen: | 
Baten 1080), 10n8e111 10K eo Ike ee &S Hine 5 80 56% 70 49° 62 : 
“Bkdyn: Man. ‘Tr, 4 pee OE ih. Mars Ale 24 JCal, Un. Bea. Ay MOMENI Re i 
an. Tr. 4 4s, 66 ctf ... 813% 71 _, [Chi Un. Sta. 4s, 1944*.. | 10412 107 0 105% | 
Bhi. @. 0.8 8:¢ 041 38% 45° BA 40 Jehtids Co. be tod 76. log 10k 1033 
Bkiyn. Un. El. ‘ dames 39 39 tags , 0S, 1943... ... 76 79 : 
BHgE Oe Eis tic a sh, GB Gye phos I Te | 
TD >) P| 
Bhlvn, Un: Gas 5s, 190. 7% 9835 72 361,90 % cin, Ue fee OF ag nie 107 % 110% 
Bklyn, Un, Gas 6s, 1947+. 104 34 Ie de Weep ate Ae Gee Latere oy as 
BIRDLCN MCT WiC Ce Eines i” i 
, 7 4 2% Yarn STS; , 
ae: Bale i vert Seu 11g 2% Bee Sy CCCRSUSDEIAC OL A, "40 96-10% 
ath 5s, § 10° 5 12> ‘a ceStLWhWatV14s,’40 4 
Bur.C.R.&N.5s,'34ctts.t $4 _ 534> 6 |Cleve.Elec.Illum.3 8s,’ 87 974 
Bush Term. 4s, 1952. eeu 73% iis 72% |Cleve & Pen. 3 48,65" 10736 111 
Bush Term. 5 4 75 64% 70 |C c Pgh. 3 24s, "48C* 105° 107 
Bush Term. Bids. bs, 60 52% 60 a7 “4 Cleve een ae’ an 107 | 106 8 
: rT, Pow. & Mev ri 
a ge ar eed) Base ee ag - ae Ae Cleve. Sh. Line 4¥s, "61, 82 "39 
"Gan. Nat. ys. 4 245, "8 ois ale vee ms Cleve. Un. een Bias pi ga s8 ay 
_ Nat, Rys.4%4s,’56. 115 117° 4 |Colo. Fuel & Ir. 5s, 194: 
Gan. Nat. Rys: 4 34s, 1957 115 86 100° \Colo.@ Sothn, 43és,°80.. gs 105 
Gan. Nat. Rys. 4s, 117. 84_ 100% Col.‘ n. 424s, ’80.. 43 
Gan, Nat. Rys, 8s Tuly'60 lib 44 11934 88% 102% Gol. Ge i. be 196 BY. 927% 104 
Re Be ee ee tie aat. 8). 108). \Comy. Bid. B95, 1 1 923; 104% 
See ee cca TG aL Bae ac (Some Se oe Uae i 
= . y 9 7 4 2 s wet ry 
Gane Pas 4s, 6368, 1940. 122% 124% 103, 110% Consol. Edison 3 ¥4s, 1946 105 3 107 5 
eS RO} 8235 50% 62H |Consol Ba. 338, 1058... 10914 108 
. Fac. is 1960. < 4 v0 % IC = 3 255 1 
Sano Somat ate $0 G28 [Om HE ACRE 108i 
8 EAL eh rat am aia 100% ‘onsol. Coal Co. 5s, 1 ae 16 34 
Carol, Cen, 4s, 1 2 % «67 79 4 s, 1960 2 
Car. Clin; & 0 Pea ie ee Consumers Pee seeders 108 4 
en. 89% 96 ‘onsum. Pow. 3 % 
Garth. & Adn. 4 poet xs 8598. Licoutainen Comber inde: abd 110 %4 
Celotex 4\s, 1917 aBu 52 43 50 - |Contin tal Of; 6s, 1946. 104 105 
Pee er On Pac. ayant 128 Uhage “Bi, SB [Crome ental Oil. 284s, "48. 109 114 5 
Cent. Found y % 19% 9% 10% 0. 348, 1951 105 
Se SPARE le: A Qh” erage 2 18. 108% 105 
nip art? | Spay) Seis 20 28a). |CUba RR) 69,1052. . 16. 1SR) | 
SesierGn, Batdeper ass BB Sa SH Cuba RR. 5, 1952, 23 
Gent. of Ga. 5 tosdt, bi Ges B98 3% [Del & Hud. 4s ee ai cater Bee 
1G MaceNih dv 80, 461 19-10%. Bs 10 Den. Gee Beet 30 108 6 
GG@MidGaeat ss att vie § 36 & |RmeRG 1. 5s, 1951... 10614 107% 
..N. ¥, Pow.3 34s,°62* 106% 11 Bid 8 \Det, Wdison eet. 46 doses diy nade ; 
Sent AES setae (ORE Hag 1c 10318 [Bee Cea inte, Ste 
. Tit, Lt. , 66*... 11014 112 4 +4 |Dow Chemical 113 
Cent. New Eng, 4s, 61 35 48 108 = 109 Det. Ri cal 3s,1951., 106° 108 
Gent. Pac. 4s, 1949’ is 46 24 46 v. Tun. 4 44s, 1 9 4) 
SiN he to gd EMS ae 
ent. Pac.-T. §. L.4s,’54. 67: 4 4 Elec. N as 8416 92 
CG. R.R. Bkg. Ga. 5s, ’ My. 72% 64° 69 ec. N.Y. 5s, 1995*, 1 
Genk RN Fae eri Bde Se ia 38M Hes. Auto Lite 48,1992. 106 1 109s 
RN. J. 5s, 87t. 24% 2 ae Erie R. R. get i % 65 
Gent. Steel 8s, i941. 1 8, 12) 1626 [erie RIR. en. 4s, 1996t. 22° 29 
Get-teed Pr. 5 igs, 1948... 79.26 BO” 11017s9|linle RB Be, leezte saa 36 34 
He 186 68% 77% |Erie R:R. Be lorsha : 14° 201% 
Ss, LO7S5T§ 13% 203% 
e 
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1938 


1939 Nov. 25 


Close High Low Last 


Erle & yersey. 6s, 1955t.. 


52 34 


43 
102 4% 103% 102 


37 


Pee 


Erie &)Pitt. 3 4s, ’40B*.. 102 
Fairbanks Morse 4s, 1956 104 107 102 44 106 re 
‘ed. Lt. & Trac. 5s, 1942. 100 34 104% 100 36 104 %& 
Fla. E. C. Ry. 5s, 1974t.. % 10 5% 8k 
Firestone Tire 3 }4s, 1948. ... |. 106144 97 106 34 
Francisco Sug. 6s, 1956... 407% 59 33 50 
Gen. Am. Inv. 5s, 1952... 104% 105 100 105 
Gen. Cable 5 4s, 1947 .. 102144 104% 95 102 
Gen. Mot.Accept.3 4s,’51 106 5¢ 1075¢ 10134 106 %4 
Gen. Stl. Cast. 5 4s, 1949 63 805, 4814 7115 
Goodrich 4 45,1956. .... 9916 105 98°" 104.34 
Gotham Silk H. 5s, 1946. 863{ 90% 838 87 
Gr. Rap. & Ind. 4 a, "4 *41* 103 5< 106 6 10334 10434 
Gt. N. Ry. 3 \s, 1967 74% 815, 66 73% 
Gt. N. Ry. 4s, 1946G. 98 16 110 88 102 
Gt. N. Ry. 4 %s, 1977 E 83 8934 74 82 5¢ 
Gt. N. Ry. 5s 1973 C 8816 94 81 90 
Gulf Mob. & N.5s,’50C* 6634 85 69 81 
Gulf Mob. & N. 5 4s, °50* 73 90 73 8414 
Gulf Sts. Stl. 4 4s, 1961. 93 96 92 96 36 
Gulf Sts. Util. 3 eS; 1Gno- | art 107% 98 107 3s 
Har. Riv.-Pt. Ch. 4s, 54. 55 60 42 58 
Hocking Val.4 a. 1999*. 11616 1225¢ 116 118% 
Hoe(R.)&Co.4 "449 67 77344 67 74% 
Hir. Walker 414s, 1945... 106 1074 100 05% 
Houston Oil 4 15, 1GAG es Lanes 98 9334 971% 
Hudson Coal 5s, 1962.. 33 45 28 36 
Hudson Co. Gas 5s, 1949* 1235¢ 128 116 % 122 
Hud. & Man. ref. 5s, 1957 4436 5135s 43 46 
Hud.&Man.adj.ine.5s,'57§ 13 173% 115% 13% 
Ili Bell Tel. 3 44s, 1970B* 11214 11234 102° 111% 
Til. Cen. Ist 344s, 1951... 793, 88 83% 88 
Tl. Cen. col. 4s, 1953 53 6014 42 46 34 
Tl. Cen. ref. 4s, 1955 61344 62 47 49 
Til. Cen. 434s, 1966...... 53%, 56% 39 48% 
Til. Cen.68, 1955....-.... 6644 71 52 60 34 
Ill. Cen. Specs 48,50. 84 8334 75 82 
Tll.Cen.St.L.&N.0.5s,"63A 60% 6014 43 47% 
Ill, Steel 4 144s, 1940... _.. 104 105 101 % 101 5% 
Indust. Rayon 4 148. 1948. 93 99 90 98 % 
Ind. Ill. & Ia. 4s, 1950... 63 70% 61% 64 
Indp. & Lou. 4s, 1oset 10 13 7% _9 
Indp. Un. Ry. 3 ae 1986. 9846 105 104 =105 
Inland Stl. 3 3s, 1961 107% 10954 103. 107% 
Int. Rp. Tr. rf. 5s, 196 63 75% 50% 744 
Int. Rp. Tr.rf.5s,'66 ctfs.¢ 59% 7514 50% 74 
Int. Rp. Tr. 6s, 19324%. . 37% 43 27 32 
Int.Rp.Tr.cv.7s,’32 stp.t§ 6644 73% 50 73% 
Int. Rp. Tr. ev. se ets #4 6333 73% 51 73% 
Interlake Iron 4s, 1947.. 894% 97 79 90 44 
Intl. Agric. 5s, 1G42. 102. 103% 99% 102% 
Intl. Gt. N. Ist 68,52 At. 20% 21% 9 14% 
.G. N.adj.6s,"52 At 4 4 1% 41% 
- Intl. Hydro. El. 6s, 1944. 75% 87% 67% 72 
Intl, Mer. Marine 6s,1941 54 79% 48% 58% 
Intl. Paper rf. 5s, 1947... 9934 102% 93 101% 
Intl. Paper 6s, 1955...... 923; 96 823% 93% 
Intl. Rys. C. A. 5s, 1972.. 82 83% 73 80 
Intl. Rys. C. A. 6 ¥4s,’47. 93 8734 94 
Intl. T. & T. db. 4 %s,’52. 67 71% «43 44% 
Intl. T. & T. 5s, F< % 75% 45% 49 
Jones & Laughlin4 %s,’61 9544 9614 90 95% 
K.C.F.S.&M. 35% 37 24 29% 
K. C. Sothn. Ry. ist 3s, y 70% 72% 62 65% 
K. C. Sothn. Ry. Ji 56 68% 
K. C. Term. ist 4s, 7560. 108 4 109% 99% 10814 
Kan. Gas. & El. 4 44s, 1980 104 44 107 102 34 104% 
Keith (B. F.) 6s, tee 101% 93 % 101% 
Kings Co.E1.L.&P.6s,'97*. 160 170 150 *¥ 152% 
Co. Elev. 4s, 1949 82% 881% -77% 84 
Koppers Coke 4s, i % 10414 95° 104% 
Kings Co. Lighting 5s,’54* 9 106% 98 106 
KingsCo. Light’g6 %s,'54*. 103 14 108 103 106 
Kinney (G. R.) 5 4s, 1941 102% 95 102% 
Kresge Founan.3 4s, 1947 102% 105% % 105 
Laclede Gas Lt. 5s, 1942.. ..... 90 17% 81% 
Laclede Gas 5 4s, 1953 C. 45 58% 45 4744 
Laclede Gas 5 4s, 1960 \% 58% 45% 48 
Laclede Gas 6s, 1942 A.. 51 40 40 
Lake BE. & W. 3s, 1947... 80 67 80 
L. Sh. & Mich. Sn.3 4s,’97 86 90 80 82% 
.C.&N.4 xs, 1954 64 47 «+52 
Leh. & New Eng. 4s, 1965 82% 91 84% 90 
oS es ger ee 33% 41 30% 34% 
Leh. Val. Coal ds, *7Astp. pe Pee 314% 22 25 
Leh. Val. Har. Ter. 5s, "54. 40 34 40 44 
Leh. VI. N.Y.4 s,'40asd.t 48 5 42% 42 $4 
Leh. V.(Pa.) ens. 4s,2003 19 23% 12% 18% 
Leh.V.(Pa.)ens.4 44s,2003t 1934 13% 17% 
Leh. V. ens. 5s, 2003 asd.¢ 21 25% 14 2044 
Leh. Val. Ter. Ry. 5s,’41. 555¢ 60 545, 60 
Lion Oi1 4 Ws, 1952...... ..... 106 94 99 
Ligget & Myers 5s, 1951.. 12714 131 119 127 
Ligget & Myers 7s, 1944.. 12914 1297 118 ¥4 127 
Liquid Sedge PEF a ie 1g 110% 104% 109% 
Tones Ine. 3 98 03% 92 102% 
oe i418 BP oe 3 it 4 102 4% 110 
5, rene pir Sie ears sae *- 80 Za 
I 81 ree % 
enhance (P.) vee. ‘eoat ‘ 1b iY 1385; 116 =125 


Nov. 25 


1938 1939 
Close High Low Last 
Lorillard (P.) 7s, 1944... 128 129 3 117% ice 4 
La. & Ark. Ry. 5s, 1969.. 82 90% 75 3% 
nay & Jeff. OY 4s, 1945* 104 5% 109 iB 105% 109 
Lou. & Nash és, 2008*. 7814 85 73 80% 
Lou. & Nash. un. 4s, *40*. 9934 16ie7 Re 97% 101%/ 82 
Lou. & Nash. rf.5s,2003B* 94 997 % 91 99 % 
Maine Cent. 4 bys, 1960. 4334 57% 39% 539% 
Manati Sug. 4s, 1957. ... 28 15 45 23 38 4 
Manh.Co.ist 45,’90 etfs.t 27 % IBM 24% TIT 
Manhat. Co. 2d 4s, 2013t 20% 431% 1734 42% 
Marion Stm. Shovel 6s,’47 80 87 54 69 
Market St. Ry Be 1940.. 52 57 39 53 
McCrory Strs. 1951... 106 107% 105% 107% 
Mead Co. 6s, i945. \% 437 101 4 104 
Med. Edison’ 4 xs, 196: 109 ig 1% 108 14 111 34 
Met.W.S.Elv. Chi. “8 Bats Y f 81 6 6% 
Mich. Con. Gas 4s, 1963.. ..... 102% 92% 101% 
Mich. Cent. 3 \s, igs2 91 97 88% 8834 
Mich. Cent. 4s, 1940. 90 100% 89% 100% 
M.S.P.&8.S.M. 5 ys, wag 214% .3% 1% 2 
M.S.P.&S.S.M. 5 Ms,’ 7 69 55 55 
Mo. Ill. R.R. 5s, (S503 524 75 45 64% 
Mo.-Kan.-Tex. 4s, '62 B. 31 32% 114%.17% 
Mo.-Kan.-Tex. Ist 4s, 90 49 514% 25% 30 
M.-Kan.-T. 5s, 1962 A. 3634 3714 14 20% 
M.-Kan.-T. adj. 5s, 1967¢ 16% 17 % 6 9 
Mo. Pac. gen. 4s, 1975 6% 6% 3 3% 
Mo. Pac. rf. 5s, 1965 At 21% 21% 12% 14% 
Mo. Pac. 5s, 1977 Ft 215 213% 12% 14 
Mo. Pac. 5s, 1978 G 21% 21% 12% 14 
Mo. Pace. 5s, 1980 H 1% 21% 12% 14 
Mo. Pac. 5s, 1981 Ictf.t.. 2034 20% 12% 15 
Mo. Pac. 5 igs A, 1949T.. a 4% 2 2% 
Mob. & Ohio 4 4s, 19774. 28 32% 17% 28% 
Monon. W.P.P.Sy. 4 Ys,’ 60 108. 110 % 103 09 34 
Monongahela Ry. 4s,’60. 102 10634 101% 105% 
Montana Pwr. rf. 3 %s,'66 9634 101% 913% 99% 
eon. Tram, rf. 5s, 1941. 96 5 9914 75 17% 
Mor. & Essex 3 4s, 2000. 5215 56% 36 40 
Mor. & Essex 4s, 1955. 44% 49 29 37 
Mount’'nStateT1.3 4s,"68* 10514 110% 9944 107% 
Nash. Chat. & St.L.4s, Ka 70 72% 641% 70 
Nassau Elec. 4s, 1951. 31 46 914 43 
_ Acme 4 \4s, 1946... 101 % 102 100 % 100% 
t. Dairy 334s, 1951.... 104 08 99 106 
Nati. Distillers 34s, 1949... 105 95% 103% 
Nat. Gypsum 4 ae 1950. 10414 106 100 102% 
Nat'l Steel 3s, 1965.2. .5. ..:.. 103% 92% 101% 
Newark Cons. Gas Sat 122% 12534 122% 123% 
New Engl. R.R. 4s, ioast 26% 35 20 3434 
129 % 113 


New Eng.T.&T. 4 48,'61* 123 % 125 
New Eng. T.&T. 5s, °52*. 125. 129° 118% 125 
N. J. Pwr. & L.4%s,'60* 108 110 105% 108% 
N. Orl. & Gt. N.Ry. 5s,83 6634 78 65 176 
N. Orl. &Nthestn.4%4s,'52 53 5934 46% 59 
N. O. Pub. Serv. 5s,’52A. 103 10614 102° 105% 
N. O. Pub. Serv. 58,55 B. 1 107 14 102 106 34 
N. Orl. Term. Ist 48,1953 68% 741 58 68% 
N, O.T.&M4%s,"56Dt 35 i 35% 24 31 
N.O.T.&M.5%s,'54¢. 391% 43° 2436 36 
Nwp. & Cin. Bdg. 4 4s,'45 108 4 110 100 44 105 
N. Y. Cent. 34s, 1952 67% 77% 50 62 
N. ¥. Cent. 3 44s, 1997... 8362 84% 75 78 
N. ¥. Cent. 3 3{s, 1946... 763% 8214 67 77% 
N. Y. Cent. deb. 4s, 1942. 811, 89 72 as, 
N. ¥. Cent. cn. 4s,1998.. 70 73% 50 58% 
N. Y. Cent. rf. 414s, 2013 59% 67 42 55% 
N. Y. Cent. rf. 5s, 2013.. 633; 72% 47% 63 
N. Y. Chi.&St. L.'3 148,47 76% 865% 7736 85% 
N.Y. Chi.&St.L. 4s,'46.. 76 831%4'65 81% 
N.Y.Chi.&8.L.4 14s,'78C. 5314 65 9 5 
N.Y.Chi.&S.L. 5 ys 74 A 604 72% 47% 66. 
N.Y.Chi.&St.L, 68, 1941. ...<. 79° 50 73% 
N.Y.Contg.R.R.4 ips "53 10374 107. 100 105% 
N. Y. Dock 5s, 1947..... 63. 48 52 
N_Y.Edison rf/3 vas 66%. 10824 11034 100° 108% 
N-Y.&E. Ist ext.4s,'47asd.t 86. 94. 87 94 
N.Y.G. E. L. H.&P. 58,'48*124 % 12634 116% 124 
N. ¥. & Harl.3 34s, 2000... 96% 102% 99% 99% 
N. Y. Lack.&Wn. 4s,'73. 6244 63 834 5B, 
N.Y. N.H. &H.3%s,'47t 1634 16 15 % 
N.Y.N.H.&H.deb.3 ¥4s,'54t 164 1634 9% 15% 
NYNH&H.cy.db.3 %4s,'56t 1634 16 0 615% 
N. Y.N.H.&H. 4s,'56t 10° 17% 10% 16% 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 4 i4s,"67t. 17% 201% 10% 18% 
NYNH&H col. tr. 68, '40t 25% 29 6 28. 
N.Y.N.H.&H. ev. 6s,'48t 1714 20% OM 18 % 
N.Y. Ont. & Wn. 4s, '9: 7% i % 5 1% 
N_Y. & Putnam ist 4s,'93_ 51% 51 4414 54% 
N_Y.&Qns.El.Lt.3 148,'65* 108 % 1103 102 % 109 
N.Y. & Rich. Gas. 6s, 94° 10514 93 105, 
N. Y. Steam 3 4s, 1963... 10144 10714 /9414 104% 
N. Y.Sus.&W. gen.5s,,40t 5 % 
N. Y. Tel. gen. 3 4s, ’67*. 109 111% 100 110 
N.Y. TrapRk. 6s,'46st 74 1 70% 

Niag. Falls Pw.3 4s, '66*. 11014 1% 102 34 110 
Niag. L. & O. Pwr.5s, ’ 08 44 1 07 14/109 
Niag. Share 5 4s, 1950 94 103% 1 103 
No f €watn, Ke oa bi iis 4% 124 114 14 % 120 
Nor i) con ply Ze 

North Amer, Co, 4s, 1959, ..... 108% 107 


: 


Otis Steel 4 4s, 1962A. 1% 643% 77% 
~ Pacif. Cst. ist 5s, 1946. 30 %. 65 53 58 
Pac. Gas & El. 3 14s, 66*, 106% 110 100 108 
Pac. Gas. & El. 4s, 1964*- 11154 11334 101 112% 
Pac. T, & T, 34s, 66 B*. 10344 112. 100 38108 
Panhandle E. P. L.4s,52. 105% 105% 99 105% 
Para. Bway. 3-5 2 1955. 57% 574% 45% 47% 
Para, Pict. ev. ave 47.. 87% 91% 77 864 
Parmelee T. 6s, 1944..... 58 42% 48 
Penn. Co. 48, 1963....... 99% 105 96 % 101 
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1938 1939 Nov. 25 
Close High Low Last 


North Amer. Co. 3 348,'54. ..... 106% 97% 105% 
North Amer. Co. 3 4s,'49 ..... 107% 98 106 
Nor. Cen. 4 xs, 4 SF oe 106 107 106 106 
Nor. Pac. 6s, 2047....... % T4% 50% 56% 
Nor. Pac. : Ys, 2047..... 53 60% 39 46 
Nor. Pac. 4s, ke Vai 83% 85 6414 69 
Nor. Pac. 3s, 2047....... b 535% 3914 41% 
Nor. Sta. Pow. ° en 1967, 107 % 110% 98% 108 3 
Ohio Ed. 4s, 1965....... 106 44 10914 97%4 10834 
Ohio Ed. 3%, 1972... .. 101 Yu 10914 96%4 106% 


Oklahoma G.&E.3 %s,'66. 107 110 Bou 
Ont. Pw. N.Fall 5s, “1943, 112 % aa 
Ore. R.R & Nav. 48,1946 108 


Ore.Sh.Lin. gtd. 5s, 1946 130% a8 a 114 


en. Oh. & Det. 4 4s,'77* 934 44 93% 96% 
Pen. P. & Lt. 3 4s, 9... ... 107% 100 % 107 
Pen. R.R. gen. 5s, 1968*.. 10454 108% 100 107 3% 
Pen. R.R. gen 4 \ss, '65*.. 97 44 10154 92% 100 
Pen. R.R. 4 4s, deb.,’70. 85% 90% 79 8 
Pen. R.R. gen.44s,'81D*. 92% 97 90 96 
Penn R. R. 4s, 1943* 10 109 &% 107 % 
Penn. R. R. 4s, 1948*... 10954 114 107% 111% 
Penn, R.R. 34s, 1970*.. 8714 90% 81 88 4 
Penn. R. R. 3 \s, 2... 82 90% 74% 86 
Peo. G.L, &C.Chi. 6s,°43.. 117 1175 110 Bs 


Peoria & E. 1st 4s,’40B. 57 


P 

Phil. Bal. & W. 4 34s,'77C* ion” 110 0 108 4 
Phila. Co, 5s, 1967... .... 99 105% 97% 105% 
Phil. Bal. & W. Fee 104 #110 102 108% 
Phil. Blec. 3 \s, i 110% 112% 103% 1104 


Phillips Pet. 3s, 1948 . 
B.C. 


C. C. & 8. L. 5s, ’70 A*. 103 107 % 101 106 14 
P.C.C. &St. L. 4 lés, 'T7* 921% 995, 92% YI7% 
P, C.C. & St. L.4s, "45D+* 106 % 109 102 % 106 
Pitts. & W. Va.4 44 9 2 50 
Pitts. Young. & A ds, 48 107 106% 104 105 
Portl. Gen. El. 4 5 3 58% 80% 
Porto Ric.Am.Tob. 6s, 49} 42 48 23 46 16 

- Post. Tel. & Sou 5s, *53t§ 15% 19 10% 16% 
/ Press. Stl. Car. 5s , 1951. 80 88 70 85 
Pub. Ser. Nor. 111'3 ws. TER) 110% 99 108 4% 
Pub. Ser.E1.&G.3 uae RGSS ue 112 102 5 109 15 
Purity Bak. 5s, 1948.. 0414 9514-103 34 
R-K-O db.6s pts poy Ct.t§ 7 % 79 3 53 5 
Reading Co. 414s A, ’97*. 80 * 6614: 73 
Read, Jsy. Cen. 4s, A951. 3 % 63% 60 % 
Rem. Rd. 4s, 1956.. 102 \% 105 2 100% 
Rep. Steel 4 14s, 1956 9416 96 85% 95% 
Rep. Steel 4 ie 1961. aes 96 851g 94% 
ep. Steel 5 14s, 1954. 107 116 102 34 108 4 
Revere Cop. or 4 ia *56 99 % 101% 100 % 
Richf. Oil Cal. 1952 105 110 100 34 108 3% 
Bel. OB Be 
OC. aS 21x FS dt} * pal ae es 4 4, 4 
Bt.L.LM.&S R.&G 45,333 § 63 % 65 Ys 5: 
St.L.Peo.& N’w 5s, 481, 1634 23° 1214 93 
St. L. Rky. M. & P. 5s,'55 62% 52% 59 
St. L.-San.F. 43,1950 At. 14 14 fs 9 
St. L.-San. F.4%s,*78At 14 14 6% 9% 
St. L.Sthwn. ist 4s,1989t 60 65 5414 60 
St.L.Sthwn.ist tm.5s,’52t§ 23 23 %° 15 16 
St. L. Sthwn. ref. 5s,'90t 15 15% 8 94% 
St. Paul & Dul. 4s, 1968... 8 87% 87 87 
StPM&MP extdslarge,'40 9 9 96 98 
St. P. Un. Dep. 5s, 1972*. 115 18 111% 114% 
San. A. & Aran, P.4s,'43. 61} 6814 47 59 
San. An. Pub. Sv. 4s, °63. ..... 107% 99% 107 
San Diego G. & E. 4s, "65% lll «112% 105° «111% 
Santa Fe Pres.&P. 5s,'42 110 1104, 109 109% 
Schulco 6 4s, 1946 Af... 16% 20 15 0 
Schulco : 8,'46 stp. At. 18 21 15 19 % 
Schulco 6 ea 1946 Bt.. 29. 31% 25 30 16 
Schulco 6 14s, 1946 stp.Bit 28 4 244 25 30% 
Scioto-Val.& N. E. 4s,'89* 116 5 119 3g 116% 118 
Seab. A. L. 1st 4g, "BOstpd.t 17% 175% 734 14 
b. A. L, ref. 4s, 19595 816 8 3 53g 
Seab. A. L. con. 68, 1945t 10% 11 5 : ib 
Seab. A. a “con. 6s,’45ctf.¢ 10 10% 4% 
Sea.All.F. 68,35 ctf. ASt. 5 5. 2% Pe, 


*Legal for N. Y. savings bank and trust funds. 
whose negotiability is impaired due to maturity or 
either cash or certificates or both. (b) Last sale 19, 


Close High Low Last 
Shell Un. Oil 2 ¥%s, eae rie :cadtetare 5 88% 954 
Simmons Co. 48, 1952.. 98 100%. 91 99 16 
Skelly oe 4s, 1961... Soke eieale 103 5% ri % ey nea s 
Socony Vac. Oil 3s, 1964.-..... oh 100108 


Sthu. Bell T. &T. ie Boe, 107% 1 
South. Bell. Tel. 3g, 1979"... .. 103 
Sthn. Cal. Gas 4s, 1965... 10934 110% 105 % 
Sthn. Cal. Gas 414s, 1961 106 14 109 14 10334 108 54 
South, & Nor. Ala. 5s,'63* 11034 118 46 115 

Sthn. Golo. Pwr. 6s, 1947. 100 
Sthn. Kraft 4 4s, 1946. 91% 97% 46 97 
Sth. Natural Gas 44s, "Bi 100 $4 106 4 100 % 10534 


Sthn. Pac. 3 84s, 1946 6214 68 5 5714 
Sthn. Pac. col. 4s, 1949. 56 5834 40 47% 
Sthn. Pace. ref. 45,1955... 71% 7215 54 6614 
Sthn, Pac. 44s, 1968.... 5434 57% 9 50 34 
Sthn. Pac, 4 4s, 1969. 55 57% 37% 50% 
Sthn. Pac. 4 4s, 1981. 544% 5745 37% 50% 
So.Pac.Ore. Lines4 ig” 59% 61% 4033 51% 
Sthn. Ry. gen. 4s, 1 0 62% 44 5914 
Sthn. Ry. 5s, 1994....... 831% 91% 77 87:34 
Sthn. Ry. gen. os “Stig . 13% 81 57 78 
Sthn. Ry. 6 4s, 1 754% 84% 58 82 56 
Stnwn. Bell Fel, 3 aea 764 111 34 112% 102 111 % 
Southwest Bell Tel.3s,"68* 104% 109 87 105% 
Std. Oil N. J. 2 34s, 1953.. 103 10614 9414 104% 
Stand. Oil N. J. 3s, 1961.. 105 % 106% 97% 105 
Studebaker cv. 3-68, '45t. 86 9914 78 95% 
Swift & Co. Ist3 %s, 1950 107 % 107 34 103 107 
Term. Assn. St. L. 5s, '44. 114 116% 112% 114 
Texas Corp. 3s, 19598 oe she 105 95% 104 
Texas Corp. 3 is, 1951*.. 107 108% 102 107% 
Tex. & Pac. 5s, 1977 B*.. - 8324 89 76 76% 
Tex. & Pac. 5s, 1979 C*.. 5 89 75% 76% 
Tex. & Pac. ist 5s, 2000*. 11534 119 116 % 112 
Third Ay. ref. 4s, 1960. 395% 52 73% 50% 
Third Av. adj. 5s, 1960t.. 74 16% #7% 14% 
Tide Wat. As. Oil 3 348,52 10634 107% 98 106 % 
Tol. & oS Cent. 3 34s,’60. 8814 90% 8414 88% 
Tol. St. L. & Wn. 48,'50. 5344 713% 54% 61% 
Tri Continental 5s, 1953.. 108 109 10414 105 4% 
Union El. L. & P. 3 34s,"62 108 3 110 10144 108% 
Union Oil Cal. Pane 1959... RO 10234 99% 101% 
Union Oil Cal. 6s, -- 115% 1134 108% 112% 
Union Pac. 3 \s, 1970, ae. 96 10034 89% 97% 
Union Pac. 3 4s, 1971*... 9537 10034 8934 97 4 
Union Pac. Ist 4s, 1947*.. 112 $g 115 103 44 113 3% 
Un. Pac. ist & ref. "4s, 2008* 107 110% 100 106 34 
Un. Pace. ist&ref.5s,2008* 114 ¥% 116% 110 115 
Unit. Biscuit 5s, 1950.... 10: 3% 109% 10446 108 34 
Unit. Drug 5s, 1953... ... 6 84% 7736 
Unit. N.J.R.R.&C.4s, '44* 108 54.1 


Unit. Stockyards 44s,°51 9 8316 8916 
Utah Lt. & Trac. 5s, 1944. 93% 102% 93 102% 
Utah Pwr. & Lt. 5s, 1944. 9434 103144 9354 103% 
Util. Pwr. & Lt. 5s, 1959t§ 67 83 6534 793% 
Util. Pwr.&Lt. 5 es,’47f§ 67 82 66 7934 
Vanadium 5s, 1941...... 18 9 07% 
Vandalia R.R. 48,55 A*. 10537 109 44 106 8% 109 46 
Va. El. & Pwr. 3 gs, 1968. 108 li 10034 109% 
Va. Ir. Coal & C. 5s, 45 274% % 
Va. & Sthwn. con. 5s,’58. 60 5 634% 
Virginian Ry. 3 3s, 1966* HOR Ce 109 4% 101 * 107 
Wabash 4 \s, i978 tae ok 12% 1534 


Wabash Ist 5s, 1939¢ 
Walworth 4s, 1955...._. 
Walworth 6s, 1955. ..... 
wen bis Tort ey 1948. . 

arren r. iS, 47 33 33 
Wash. Term. 3 Ms, 1945.. 4 1032 
Wash. Term. 4s, 1945. . 108 4% 109 % as 109 3% 


West. Pa. Pwr. 3 14s, 1966* 110 % 112\% 1 
West. Pa.Pwr. 5s, 63 E*. 11914 122° 11539118 14 
West Shore 4s, 2361... .. 55 9 44 52 
West Shore 4s, 2361 reg. 47 52% 42 4 
Westchester Lt. 3 4s, 1967 ne % 110 100 107 
Wstn. Maryland 4s, 1952. 89% T6l 84 
wan NOY a bis a 83 107 a 
stn. N. Y. a 4 07 §% 100 3 

Wstn. Pac. 5s, 1946 23 # 2a i 19038 
Wstn. Pac. 5s, 1946 as.t. 23 24 13 19 34 
Wstn. Union 4 4s, 1950 1 72% 65% 


G1 32 
Wheel. & L. Erie 4s, '49*, 10814 114 7% 109 ¥4 113 ¥ 


Wheeling Stl. be 8, 1966.. 93 99 10 
White Sew. M oor 1940... 101 4 103 100 32 103 
Wilson 3 Men a anal 94 99 88% 98% 
Wilson & Co. rs "1988 A.. 10114 na \% 97 «104 
Wins. Sal: Sb. 48, 1960*.. 110 Be 110 
Wis. Elec, 3 46,1 meee Rens care ys j ine % 108 - 
ise, Pub. Ser. 4s 109 % 
ko cvs. oa &P.4 ve 5a iF % 107 10.8 aba 102 % eau 
ungstn. 8. & T.4s, 48. 1 108 ue 


youteeee s. oT Aas 6L, Toa i 1072 100 34 105 % 


hanes principal or both in default. § 


woes ue and payable. {Interest ae pa 
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RECORD OF THE YEAR ~ 
Chronology, Dec. 1938—Dec. 1939 


1938—=-D ECEMBER 


Dec. 1—In France there were scattered holdovers 


from the abortive nation-wide~strike which had 
been set for Nov. 30 by the General, Confed- 
eration of Labor, in protest against Premier 
Edouard Daladier’s decreed suspension of the 40- 
hour week. The return to work had become 
general in private industries, the employees be- 
ing required to sign new contracts. The steam- 
ship Normandie was withdrawn from service at 
Havre, and all the workers aboard were dis- 
charged by the government. 

—A collision in a snow storm at Midvale, Utah, 
between the locomotive of a moving freight train 
and a school bus, caused the death of 23 children. 

Dec. 2—Convicted of espionage in the United 
States in behalf of Germany, prison sentences 
were imposed in New York City, on Johanna 
Hofmann, Otto H. Voss, Erich Glaser, and G. G. 
Rumrich. Sentences ranged from 2 to 6 years. 

Dec. 3—In_ Rumania, at Cluj, three more Iron 
Guards (Fascists) were shot to death when, it 
was charged, they tried to escape on the way 
from one prison to another. They had taken 
assassination orders, their keepers said, from 
Corneliu Z. Codreanu who, with 13 of his con- 
Victed fascists, were shot to death when being 
transferred to another jail. 

Dec. 4—In New York City, the last trains were 
run on the 6th Avenue ‘“‘L’’. The line had been 
in operation about 60 years. It was bought by 
the city for $12,500,000, of which $9,000,000 was 
unpaid taxes, leaving $3,500,000 for the bond- 
holders. 

—In Rumania, at Cernauti, Col. Cristescu, head 
of a military court which had sentenced 72 Iron 
Guards to prison, was shot by two students; 
2,000 other members of the order were under 


Dec. 5—The U. S. Supreme Court ruled that the 
National Labor Relations Board has jurisdiction 
over the Consolidated ison Co. of New York, 
inasmuch as, although the Edison is intrastate 
in character, the Federal Government has juris- 
diction because some of_the power is supplied 
to interstate activities. The Court in the same 
opinion rejected that part of the Board's order 
directing the Edison concern and its subsidiaries 
to abrogate contracts with the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, an American 
Federation of Labor affiliate. i 

Dec. 6—France and Germany signed, in Paris, by 
their Ministers of Foreign Affairs (Georges 
Bonnet and Joachim von Ribbentrop) a pact 
for ‘‘pacific and good neighborly relations’’, 
taking note ‘‘that between their countries no 
Question or a territorial order remains in sus- 

mse and they solemnly recognize as definitive 
the frontier between their two countries as it 
is at present established.”’ ‘““‘The two powers’, 
the pact said, ‘‘are resolved, under the reserva- 
tion of their special relations with third party 
powers, to remain in ‘contact on all questio: 
interesting their two countries and to consult 
together mutually in the event that any ulterior 
evolution of these questions might risk leading 
to international difficulties.’ 

—The steamship Paris, manned by a erew of 
French Navy men and company personnel, re- 
placing strikers, left Havre for New York, via 


Cherbourg. 
_—New Zealand inaugurated export and import 


control. 

—In a coal mine north of Sydney, Nova Scotia, a 
runaway train, caused by the snap of a cable, 
dashed to destruction at a curve on a long down 
grade; 16.of those aboard were killed. 

Dec. 7—In London, thousands, at Victoria Station, 
welcomed the returning British and Irish _vet- 
erans of the Spanish Loyalists’ International 
Brigade. The crowd pane the ‘International’ 
and saluted with raised fists. Most of the 300 
veterans returned the Leftist salute. 

—Mrs. Anna M. Hahn, 32, was put to death_in 
the electric chair in Ohio State Prison. She 
was convicted on Nov. 6, 1937, of poisoning to 
death pies Wagner, to get insurance money to 
bet on horse races. - 

Dec. 8—In Tunis, rioting followed the march of 
1,000 French and Arab railroad workers on the 
Italian Consulate-General, a white building 
that they splashed with red and blue ink to 

‘represent the French colors. 


—In Soviet Russia, Larenti Beria of Transcaucasia 


succeeded Nikolai I. Yezhoff as Commissar of == 
Internal Affairs, with control of the political™ 


police. 

Dec. 9—The Eighth International Conference of 
American States was opened in Lima, Peru, by 
the president of that country, Oscar R. Bena- 
vides, who told the delegates that the attitude 
of the American republics at the present stage 
of world affairs is one of collaboration, not of 
rebuke; of help, not of reproach. 

—Sir Anthony Eden, who resigned the British 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in the Czech crisis, 
speaking in New York City to the National 
Association of Manufacturers, declared that the 
people of both countries were committed to a 

elief in the rights of individuals and minorities, 

and to the principle of religious and racial 
tolerance. In a world where ‘‘force is for many 
the only instrument of policy’, he said the 
democracies must champion their ideals and 
their faiths with equal strength “or others 
which we abhor will take their place.” 

—The Spanish (Loyalist) Government united all 
its fighting forces under Premier Juan Negrin. 
A.Commission on Religion was appointed, headed 
by J. M. B. y Golferich, the government ‘“‘re- 
affirmed as one of its aims of the war (to effect) 


liberty .of conscience and the free exercise of . 


religious belief’’ in conformity with the law of 
June 2, 1933, ‘tin the same spirit as the consti- 
tution which the Spanish nation now is ener- 
getically defending against foreign attack.’’ 
Dec. 10—In Lima, U. S. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull declared, at the (Pan-American) Confer- 
ence of States that an armed invasion of the 
Western Hemisphere by any power or any pos- 
sible combination of powers must bring united 
resistance of all American nations. He added: 
“As far as my country is concerned, let no one’ 
doubt for a moment that, so long as the possi- 
bility of armed challenge exists, the United 


States will maintain adequate defensive mili- 


tary, naval and air establishments.”’ 

—The referendum vote in 19 States in the U. S. 
on the question of crop control by the Govern- 
ment, was in favor of control as to cotton, but 
against control as to either rice or blue-cured 
tobacco. 

Dec. 11—In Yugoslavia, in the parliamentary elec- 
tions, Premier Milan Stoyadinovitch’s govern- 
ment obtained 1,656,519 votes, or 58.9 per cent; 
M. Matchek’s united Serb-Croat opposition bloc, 
1,336,823, or 40.21 per cent. Zbor, the Fascist 
movement, 30,310 votes. 

—In the autonomous Memel territory in Lithuania 
the German party (National Socialists) won 25 
of the 29 seats in the Landtag (Diet). 

—In the Philippines, a typhoon (hurricane) killed 
more than 300 persons. 

Dec. 12—The U. S. Supreme Court backed a Circuit 
Court ruling that a sit-down strike on a mer- 
chant ship in defiance of the officers of the 
ship ‘‘was at least prima facie evidence that 
the crews were guilty of. mutiny’’, and that the 
National Labor Relations Board was wrong in 
ordering reinstatement of the sit-downers on 
the vessels Florida and Cuba, in June, 1937. 

—Gaston B. Means, 58, died in the U. S. Medical 
Center, Springfield, Mo., after a gall bladder 
operation. He was serving a 15-year sentence 
for his part in getting $104,000 from Mrs. Evelyn 
Walsh McLean, of Washington, on his promise 
to return alive the kidnapped son of Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh. e 

Dec. 13—British Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain told the Foreign Press Association in London 
that he was satisfied with and would continue 
his appeasement policy, though he had no per- 
sonal fondness for Nazism or Fascism. “Our 
relations with France’’, he said, ‘‘are so close 
as to pass. far beyond mere legal obligations, 
since they are founded on identity of interest.’ 

Dec. 14—The Italian Parliament, which, as an 
institution, has existed since 1848, met in Rome, 
voted its permanent dissolution, and approved 
by acclamation the credtion of its successor, the 
Chamber of Fasces and Corporations, conform- 
ing with the Oct. 7 decision of the Fascist 
Grand Council. - , 

—British Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain told 
the House of Commons that Tunisia definitely 
was covered by the Anglo-Italian agreement 
pletiging status quo in the Mediterranean. 
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—In Paris, the wife of Gen. Sugene Skobline was 
found guilty ef complicity with her husband in 
the kidnapping of the White Russian leader in 
Paris, Gen. Eugene Miller, who disappeared on 
Sept. 22, 1937. She was sentenced to 20 years 
in prison. 

Dec. 15—In Spain, at Burgos, the Insurgent 
Government, headed by Gen. Franco and the 
Council of Ministers, decreed restoration of 
citizenship to ex-King Alfonso, thus revoking 
the law passed by the Cortes of the Spanish 
Republic Nov. 26, 1931, depriving Alfonso of all 
his Spanish rights. The decree also annuled 
all later laws depriving him of his private 
property in Spain. 

—In Rumania, King Carol signed a decree creat- 
ing the “Front of National Renascence’’, which 
will be the sole political organization within 
the State and will be solely qualified to nominate 
candidates for election to Parliament and to 
administrative and professional councils. 

—Government crop control of barley and dark 
type tobacco was rejected in a vote by American 
growers. 

Dec. 16—F. Donald Coster, identified by the New 
York City police as Philip Musica, an ex-convict, 
shot himself to death in his home in Fairfield, 
Conn. He had been indicted on a charge of 
conspiring-to falsify financial statements of 
McKesson & Robbins-(of which concern he was 
president) filed with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. His three brothers also had been 
identified—George Musica as George E. Dietrich; 
Robert Musica, as Robert Dietrich; Arthur Mu- 
Sica as George Vernard. / 

—The U. S. Export-Import Bank advanced to 
China a commercial loan of $25,000,000. 

Dec. 18—Harold L. Ickes, of Chicago, U. S. Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in an address entitled 
“Esau, the Hairy Man’’, before the Zionist So- 
ciety, in Cleveland, Ohio, declared that Ger- 
man’s treatment of the Jews carried that nation 
back ‘‘to a period of history when man was 
unlettered, benighted and bestial’’. He criticized 
Col. C. A. Lindbergh and Henry Ford for having 
foresworn their American birthright by accept- 
ing German decorations from a “‘brutal dicta- 
tor.”” The speech brought on Dec. 22 a formal 
complaint from the German Government through 
the Embassy in Washington with a request for 
an official expression of regret. Acting Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles replied that he was 
unwilling to accept the protest, particularly as 
to the criticism of German policies which had 
“shocked and confounded public opinion’? in 
the United States; moreover, the German press 
had attacked the United States Government. 
The German Ambassador said German news- 
paper attacks were not on a par-with utterances 
y a “Cabinet officer.” 

Dec. 19—The British House of Commons, 340 to 
143; upheld Prime Minister Chamberlain’s for- 
eign policy. He stated, in defending the Munich 
agreement, that the alternative would have 

‘been simultaneous war with Japan, Germany, 
Italy and possibly Insurgent Spain. 

Dec. 20—In Europe cold and snow caused more 
than 60 deaths. Canal systems of France, Ger- 
many and Belgium were frozen. Railroad signals 
froze, delaying continental expresses. In Britain 
plumbing froze in thousands of houses. London 
patrolmen changed beats every two hours. 

—Fire destroyed the new steamship Stockholm, 
28,000 tons, being completed at Trieste, Italy, 
in the Monfalcone ie ha where she had 
been built for the Swedish-American Line for 
North Atlantic service. The fire was attributed 
to the carelessness of a workman who, after 
using an oxyacetylene torch, placed it on a 
cork-covered deck. 

Dec. 21—Ancient Germanic Yule rites were revived 
when winter solstice ceremonies were performed 
throughout the Reich under the auspices of 
Storm Troops and the Hitler. Youth. Beacon 
fires were lighted on Berlin’s highest point, the 
220-foot-high Kreuzberg, surmounted by a monu- 
ment commemorating the early Prussian. wars. 
Torches lighted from the beacons were carried 
in procession, the torchbearers chanting a hymn 
to the “holy fire,’ which it was the duty of 
youth to keep burning. 

—The North Europe cold wave continued with 9 
more deaths in Britain. In Iceland the tempera- 
ture at Reykjavik was 45 degrees above zero; 
at Novosibirsk, U.S.S.R., 54.4 below zero, 


'—Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Finland bound 


themselves to accept the limitations on the 
size of cruisers and other warships laid down 
by the London Naval Treaty of 1938. Hereafter 
they must exchange information on building 
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lans with Great Britain, the United States and 

France, signatories of the 1936 treaty, and with 
Italy, aie adhered to the agreement earlier 
this month. E 

Dec. 22—The Pan-American Conference in Lima 
resolved that ‘“‘all persecutions from racial or 
religious motives which place a number of hu- 
man beings in the impossibility of obtaining a 
decent livelihood are contrary to all its politics 
and juridical rules.” 

—The regina Government, through Ambassador 
Andre Francois-Poncet, informed Paris officially 
that it did not consider the agreement made in 
January, 1935, between former Premier Pierre 
Laval and Premier Mussolini for the settlement 
of Franco-Italian differences as valid. France 
on Dec. 26 officially accepted the denunciation. 

Dec. 23—The Spanish Insurgent offensive against 
Catalonia, long held back by snow storms, got 
under way in the Tremp area, northwest of 
Barcelona. \ 

—In Wales, 20,000 houses and 250 taverns in the 
City of Cardiff, which belonged to the Marquess 
of Bute, were transferred by deeds to an in- 
surance investment syndicate. 

—A U.S. Army bomber-plane, bound from Hamil- 
ton Field, Calif. for Mitchel Field, L. I., N. Y., 
crashed and exploded in a rain storm nea: 
Uniontown, Ala. 

Dec. 24—In Lima, Peru, a “‘solidarity’’ declara- 
tion was signed by delegates to the Eighth Pan- 


American Conference from the 21 American . 


republics. It provides for a consultative, not a 
military, course of procedure when threatened 
by foreign intervention. 3 

—In a Christmas Eve radio broadcast, President 
Roosevelt said: ‘‘We do not expect a new heaven 
and a new earth over night, but in our own 
land and other lands—wherever men of good will 
listen to our appeal—we shall work as best we 
can with the instruments at hand to banish 
hatred, greed and covetousness from the heart 
of mankind.” 

—In Palestine, 20,000 British soldiers were on 
guard, and, in Bethlehem, while the Latin 
patriarch, representing Catholics throughout the 
world, performed the ceremony of carrying the 
effigy of the new-born King of Peace from the 
Convent of St. Catherine to the traditional site 
of the manger, British garrisons occupied the 
cloisters of the monasteries adjoining the Church 
o ak Nativity, as well as the big square in 
ront. 

Dec. 25—War went on in China and Spain, on 
Christmas day, and many persons were killed 
or injured by bombing planes. 

Dec. 26—The Japanese advanced into the south 
of Shansi Province in China and announced 
they had captured 4 towns and killed 600 foes. 

—Spanish Insurgents reported the capture of 
Borjas Blancas, a strategic town 16 miles south- 
east of Lerida on the main highway to Tarragona 
on the Mediterranean coast. 

Dec. 27—The Pan-American Conference, in Lima, 
closed, after the chiefs of the delegations from 
the 21 republics had signed the official final act 
embodying the 110 resolutions, declarations and 
recommendations adopted during the sessions. 

—In Chile, 7 army heads quit, including Com- 
mander-in-Chief Oscar Novoa, at the request 
of the Defense Ministry as the new Popular 

*Front government headed by President Pedro 
Cerda organized. 

—Spanish Insurgents took Alos de Balaguer on 
the northern bank of the Segre River. 

Dec. 28—Spanish Insurgents and the Loyalists 
fought for territory west of Barcelona with 
several hundred thousand troops engaged. 

—In China the Japanese drove westward from the 
Shansi railroad and the Fen River with General 
Yen’s reorganized army between them and the 
Yellow River where it forms the boundary be- 
tween Shansi and Shensi Provinces. In Tientsin 
the chairman of the Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce was assassinated. 

Dec. 29—Spanish Insurgents took the town of 
Granadella, 18 miles south of Lerida; they also 
broke through the Loyalist lines east of Balaguer 
in the center of the Catalan front. The Loyalist 
gunboat, Jose Luis Diez, attempting to leave 
Gibraltar after repairs was shelled by Insurgent 
warships; 8 of the crew were killed by shells 
and the boat was forced aground. She was re- 
ee one towed back to Gibraltar by a British 
gunboat. 

—The Schneider-Creusot (French) stock interest 


in the Skoda armament plant in Czechoslovakia © 


was sold to the Czech Government for 300,000,- 
000 Czech crowns. 

—The new Popular Front government of Chile, 
headed by Pedro A. Cerda, took office. 
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Dec. 30—Iran (Persia) broke relations with France 
because of jibes in Paris newspapers. 

—In Leeds, England, Mrs. Kathleen Mumford, 40, 

. Was released from prison after she had served 
Several months for having ‘“‘in mercy’’ baked to 
death her imbecile son, Derek, 5. ‘In the eyes 
of the law I am guilty, but not in the eyes of 
God,’’ she testified. She was convicted of murder 
but her death sentence was commuted. 

—Germany notified the United States that citizens 
of the latter country would get in Germany all 
the rights due them under treaties. 

Dec. 31—The United States Government proclaimed 
continuance, to June 30, 1939, the Treasury pur- 
chase of domestically mined silver for coinage, 
at 64.64 cents a fine troy ounce. 

—Insurgent shelling of Madrid, New Year’s Eve 
and New Year’s, killed 44 persons. 


1939—JANUARY 


Jan. 1—¥rank Murphy, retiring Governor of 
Michigan, was appointed United States Attorney 
General by President Roosevelt. He was sworn 
in on Jan. 2, and on Jan. 4 took the oath as a 
Member of the Supreme Court bar; his Presi- 
dential commission having been accepted by 
the court. 

—The New Year began in Madrid with bomb 
shelling by the insurgents, who fired ‘one shot 
for each stroke of the clock, hitting widely sep- 
arated points, but causing no casualties. The 
shelling did not stop the celebration of mass by 
Father Leocadio Lobo in a small chapel. Masses 
were held also in a war hospital and in one 
prison. Severe fighting went on in Catalonia. 

—In China, ex-Premier Wang’ Ching-Wei was ex- 

elled from the Kuomintang and also dismissed 
rom all his party and government positions at a 
special meeting of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang held at Chungking 
with Gen. Chiang Kai-shek presiding. Wang had 
proposed peace with Japan. 1 

Jan. 2—The Chinese Government issued a man- 
date ordering the arrest and punishment of all 
persons who participate in puppet regimes set 
up in China by the Japanese. 

—In Moldavia, the Soviet Court condemned to 
death 5 of the dismissed operatives of the 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs, on charges of 
forcing ‘‘confessions’’ of counter-revolutionary 
activity from innocent persons by criminal 


S. 

one Czechoslovak Government sanctioned the 

use of ‘‘Carpatho-Ukraine’’ for Ruthenia as a 
second name for that State. . : ; 

Jan. 3—The 76th Congress opened its First Session 
in Washington. Vice President John N. Garner 
presided over the Senate; Speaker W. B. 
Bankhead (reelected) over the House. The 
Committee on Campaign Expenditures, headed 
by Rep. Sheppard of Texas, reported to the 
Senate ‘‘that there has been in several States, 
and in many forms, unjustifiable political ac- 
tivity in connection with the work of the 
Works Progress Administration in such States’, 
that “funds appropriated by the Congress for 
the relief of those in need and distress haye 
been in many instances diverted from these 
high purposes to political ends.’’ Special refer~ 
ence was made to Kentucky, Pennsylvania and 
Tennessee. In the House the Dies Committee on 
un-American activities made its final report. 

—Premier F. Konoye and his Cabinet resigned in 
Japan and a new one was formed by Baron 
Kichiro Hiranuma. 

—Spanish Insurgents announced capture of Artesa, 
30 miles northeast of Lerida. — 

Jan, 4—President Roosevelt in his annual address 
to Congress. ‘‘on the State of the Union,’’ urged 
a general rally to a program for national de- 

- fense. He stood by the New Deal measures and 
again denounced dictatorships. : 

—The “right to attend public schools is not an 
absolute right, but subject to such reasonable 
conditions as the State may impost.’’ So ruled 
the U. S. Court in Boston in upholding the con- 
stitutionality of the Massachusetts law which 
requires public school children to salute the 
American flag. The court dismissed a petition of 
W. A. Johnson, who sought an injunction to 
restrain the Deerfield School Committee from 
barring his three children from school for failure 
to comply with the statute. He said that com- 
pulsion of the salute was against his and the 
children’s religious beliefs and ‘‘denied the su- 
premacy of God.’’ 


—In Spain, Insurgent (Navarre) troops drove the 


Loyalists off heights south of Castelldans, and 
got to the outskirts of Borjos Blancas. 
—iIn El Salvador the Constitutional Congress has 
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extended the term of President~ Maximiliano 
Hernandez Martinez for six years from March 
1, when it would normally expire. 

Jan. 5—President Roosevelt sent to Congress a 
$9,000,000,000 budget message covering the year 
beginning July 1, 1939, including more than 
$1,390,000,000 for national defense, and over 
$2,266,000,000 for recovery and relief. He sent 
to the Senate the nomination of Felix Franke 
furter to be an associate justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, the nomination of Harry L. 
Hopkins and Frank Murphy, now serving under 
recess appointments, to be Secretary of Com- 
merce and Attorney General respectively. Frank- 


furter and Murphy were confirmed Jan. 17. 
Hopkins was confirmed, 58 to 27, Jan. 23. 
Spanish Insurgents took Borjas Blancas, and 


continued shelling Tarragona on the coast. The 
Loyalists in the southwest captured the Noria 
mountain area and cut the rail line to Bel Mez. 

—Jews invested 4,540,885 in Palestine in 1938 it is 
stated by the American Economic Committee, 

Jan. 6—Border fighting near the town of Munkacs 
(Mukacevo) recently ceded 
Czechoslovakia, caused a dozen deaths. The 
clash was on territory of the autonomous prov- 
ince of Carpatho-Ukraine (Ruthenia). 

—The Bank of England shifted 200,000,000 (gold) 
to the British Exchange Equalization Fund to 
back up the currency. 

—In Amsterdam shots were fired at a German 
consular official's private home. On Jan. 8, in 
The Hague, shots were fired into the workroom 
of a secretary of the German Legation. 

Jan. %—President Roosevelt in a Jackson Day 
broadcast at the $100-a-plate dinner in Wash- 
ington urged all ‘“‘real Democrats” to get to- 
gether. “If we Democrats’’, he said, “lay for 
each other now, we can be sure that 1940 is 
the corner where the American people will be 
laying for us.” 

—Thomas J. Mooney, 56, serving a life term in 
prison for his alleged part in the July 22, 1916, 
fatal Preparedness Day parade bombing in San 
Francisco, received from the hand of Governor 
c. L. Olson, in Sacramento, an unconditional 
pardon on the ground that conviction had been 
based on perjured testimony. Ten persons were 
killed, 40 wounded by the bomb. 

—Al Capone was transferred from Alcatraz Island 
Federal prison to the Federal correctional insti- 
tution on Terminal Island, San Pedro. 

Jan. 8—In San Francisco, Thomas J. Mooney 
marched along Market Street at the head of 
several thousands of labor men, abreast the flag 
of his old union, the A. F. of L. iron molders. 
At Steuart street, Mooney paused a moment in 
silence. It was at that spot that the bomb 
exploded. Fhe crowd cheered. Later he held a 
public reception in the Civic Center. 

—Brian Grover, who was arrested and then re- 
leased in Moscow, after fiying unheralded. from 
Stockholm to rejoin his Russian wife, arrived 
in London with her. He had been released by 
the Soviet officials. 
Russian citizenship and had been allowed to 
leave her native country. ‘ 

—Spanish Insurgents fought their way closer to 


Barcelona, but in the Estremadura area the 


Loyalists also made_ gains. 

—The new Popular Front government in Chile 

established an 8-hour day, end ordered return 

the owners, without charge, of all property 
in pawn shops that belongs to the working 
classes, especially working tools, sewing ma- 
chines and similar objects. 

Jan. 9—Spanish Insurgents took Mollerusa, on the 
main road to Barcelona, The Italian Govern- 
ment announced that 85 Italian planes had 
crashed or been shot down or captured by govern- 
ment forces in the Spanish civil war. 

—The British Government, in an official summary 
of the situation in Palestine, stated that there 
are probably not more than 1,000 to 1,500 perma- 
nent active rebels. 

—Because of a strike of Boston truck drivers 
trawlers from the Grand Banks brought to New 
York City more than 500,000 lbs. of fish. The 
7-day strike ended on Jan, 11'in a compromise 
got by Gov. L. Saltonstall, including a raise of 
$2 a week in wages. 

—Fire in John Sanford’s stable near Amsterdam, 

. Y., killed Supply House, Pharsalia, Sunport 
and other race horses. 

Jan. 10—In southeast Missouri along 100 miles of 
two highways, 1,000 white and negro men, wo- 
men and children, evicted tenant farmers (share- 
croppers) and their families, camped, cooked 
and slept, all the way to the Arkansas line. 
They huddled around campfires or makeshift 
stoves along desolate rights-of-way, sharing the 
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days the state highway officials began to move 
them away. 

—Hungary recognized Manchukuo. 

—The French Parliament reopened for a 5-month 
sitting. Edouard Herriot was chosen President of 
the Chamber of Deputies; Jacques Duclos, Com- 
munist, ex-pastry cook, was elected a Vice Presi- 
dent of the Chamber. 

Jan. 11—Spanish Insurgents announced capture 
of the town of Montblanch, 15 miles north of 
Tarragona. © } ; : 

—In Rome, Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
of Great Britain, at the Palazzo Venezia, had 
the first conversation of his present visit to 
Premier Benito Mussolini. 

—In Santiago, Chile, the Conference of Intellec- 


* tual Cooperation defeated Mexico’s proposal that 


all American countries grant free entry and 
unrestricted distribution for all books and other 
forms of literature regardless of their political 
content. : 

—In Mexico, government troops in the State of 
San Luis Potosi announced the killing in com- 
bat, near Matehuala, of Gen. Saturnino Cedillo, 
a rebel leader. i 

Jan. 12—Spanish Insurgents occupied Falset, in 
Catalonia, 22 miles from Tarragona. The Loy- 
alists, in Barcelona, called to the colors the 
classes 1915-1921, totaling 200,000 recruits. 

Jan. 18—Spanish Insurgents occupied Tortosa and 
Valls, the Loyalists having withdrawn. Italy an- 
nounced that the Chamberlain visit had cement- 
ed the London-Rome ‘‘policy aiming effectively 

-at the maintenance of peace.’’ Chamberlain and 
Foreign Minister Halifax had a talk with Pope 
Pius XI at the Vatican and also conferred with 
Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State. _ 

U. S. House passed the Deficiency Relief 
Bill after chopping the sum from $875,000,000 
(which the President had recommended) \ to 
$725,000,000. The Senate on Jan. 27, by 47 to 
46, approved the cut, which applies to WPA 
Feb. 1-June 30, 1939. The final bill was signed 
by the President, who, on Feb. 7, asked Congress 
for $150,000,000 more. . 3 

—Arthur (Doc) Barker, one of the Bremer kid- 
nappers, one of 5 long-term felons who sawed 
their way out of cells in the U. S. prison in 
Alcatraz, Calif., was shot to death by guards 
as he and the gang stripped and ran toward 
San Francisco Bay. All surrendered. 

Aiken of Vermont, the 


agreed, in Boston, against the flood-control policy 
of the Federal Administration—taking State 
property without the consent of the State. A 
modified agreement was made later. 

Jan, 14—Spanish Insurgents entered Barcelona 
Province on its western boundary through cap- 
ture of Codom Peak, in the Sierra de Queralt. 
This: marked an advance of 12 miles for the 
northern ‘column of the Central Army Corps. 
The Loyalists drafted into military reserves all 
men and women 17-55 years old. Another decree 
announced the militarization of all businesses, 
industries and works related directly or indirectly 
to the war, including the transport and provi- 
sioning services. 

Jan, 15—Spanish-Insurgents occupied Toarragona 
on the Mediterranean; also Tarrega on the road 
to Cervera, 

—In Australia brush fires in Victoria have killed 
over 60 persons; dozens are in hospitals. The 
fatality centres are Matlock, Rubicon and Mar- 
bethong. > 

—In China, in Chungking, the provisional capital 
and headquarters of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, 
more than 100 civilians were killed by Japanese 
bombing: planes. 

Jan. 16—In Spain the Insurgents occupied Ler- 
vera, and advanced eastward 5 miles beyond. In 
Burgos (Insurgent headquarters) a holiday was 
announced by church bells. Gen. Franco followed 
up his successes with a radio appeal to the 
Loyalists to lay down their arms and a promise 
that he would resist foreign domination of 
Spain. The Loyalists said they had opened a new 
offensive in the Granada .area. 

—Explosions at power stations and waterworks in 
oer near London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Man- 
chester (where one man was killed) and Belfast, 
followed anonymous letters and posters warning 
all British armed forces to quit Ireland. 

—Women voted in Ecuador for the first time. 

—New York City’s municipally-owned Independent 
System subway has been robbed of millions of 
nickels in the last three years by employees 
engaged in emptying the turnstile fare boxes, it 
is stated by District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey. 
More than a score of employees were arrested 


contents of huge steaming kettles. After several 
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Jan. 1/—Supplies from the United States for the 
Chinese army, including planes, pilots and ma- 
chine guns, have begun to arrive in Rangoon, 
Burma, now that the new highway and rail 
route to Chungking is completed. The supplies 
reached China through Hong Kong and Canton 
until Japanese forces occupied those areas. Or- 
ders for American goods formerly placed by 
Chinese agents'in Hong Kong are being handled 
by the Universal Trading Corporation, N. Y. 
City, following the grant of a $25,000,00 loan by 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

—The new 35,000-ton French battlecruiser, Riche- 
lieu, was launched in Brest. 

—The N. Y. State Court of Appeals ruled unan- 
imously that school children could be compelled 
to salute the flag as a symbol of patriotism and 
a ‘‘gesture of love and respect’’ for the country. 

Jan. 18—Spanish Insurgents occupied Pons and 
pushed on toward Castelinou de Basella, 8 miles 
to the northeast of a main connecting road to 
the French border through Seo de Urgel. That 
road is a supply route for the Loyalists, 

Evans, Imperial Wizard of the Ku 

Klux Klan, was one of the invited guests who 

attended the dedication in Atlanta, Ga., of the 

co-cathedral of Christ the King. 


—In_ Bratislava, in the opening of the first Slovak 


Diet, the Deputies took the oath in the Slovak, 
Ukrainian, German and Hungarian languages 
to “the Slovak Diet and the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic.’? That formula had been decided on 
after debates between independents and those 
desirous of maintaining ties with the other parts 
of the republic. 


—France notified Japan that the former would 


ina. 
._ 19—Spanish Insurgents advanced about 6 
miles along their whole front on the way to 
Barcelona. 


not surrender her treaty rights in Ch 


—The fourth of Germany’s new 10,000-ton war 


cruisers, Seydlitz, was launched at Bremen: 


—The Chinese National Relief Commission re- 


ported that Japanese airplanes had killed 35,175 
Chinese civilians and wounded 44,050 in Chinese 
cities and towns in the 17 months ended Nov. 
30, 1938, not including casualties in villages and 
Tural areas, where it was impossible to get 
accurate information from such places. The 
Commission said the Japanese made 3,548 raids 
on 417 towns and cities and in 20 provinces, the 
most severely punished being Kwangtung in 
South China, where 9,797 were killed and 13,902 
were injured. 


Jan. 20—Spanish Loyalists began to withdraw 


along the whole Catalan front, from the Medi- 
terranean to a point six miles northeast of 
Pons, to a fresh line. 


—Chancellor Hitler appointed Walther Funk to 


the presidency of the Reichsbank 
Hjalmar Schacht. 2 eS 


Jan. 21—The Imperial Airways flying boat, Cava- 


lier, which left Port Washington on Lon 

Sound, near N. Y. City, at 10:38 AM. ooee 
for Bermuda,-with 8 passengers and a crew of 
5, was forced to land in the open Atlantie at 
1;12 P.M. Ice on the carbureters, it was stated 
had stopped the four motors. The craft quickly 
sank. Those aboard jumped into the water and 
clung to their. rubber life preservers. When 
rescued, 10 hours later, by the Standard Oil 
tank steamer, Esso Baytown, on her way from 
Boston to Texas, three of the 11 had drowned— 
Donald Miller of Lincoln, Neb., J. G. Noakes of 
Malba, N. Y. and Robert Spence, a steward 
The passengers saved were Mrs, Miller, Mrs. 
Oakes, C. M. Talbot, Brookline, Mass., Miss 
Nellie T. Smith, Mrs. Edna Watson and Mrs 
George Ingham, of Bermuda. The chief pilot 
of the plane was Capt. M. R. Alderson. The 
captain of the tanker, in charge 
was Frank H. Spurr. fe landed 

City. 


Jan. 23, in N. Y. the survivors, 


Jan. 22—Spanish Insurgents occupied Igualada, 30 


miles northwest of Barcelona. 
died 
coal mine at Fuguoka. * oe 


Jan. 23—Barcelona, bombed by Insurgent planes 


was put under martial law. : 

a 

nently. Its first meeting was in eee pera cA 
July 1, 1935. The Treaty as to boundaries was 
made on July 21, 1938; the arbitral award Oct. 
10, 1938; the Bolivia-Paraguay pact for With- 
abo ta eee: abies Dec. 28, 1938. . 

ome, Prince Louis of Bourbon-Parma m 

ried Princess Maria of Savo tae 
of King Victor Emmanuel. pe har ateies 


Jan, 24—Karthquakes at 11:55 P. M. in the central 


agricultural area of Chile (a region half as large 


of the rescues, . 
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as the State of New York) shook down most of 

the buildings in Chillan, a city of more than 

40,000 persons, and destroyed about a quarter of 

Conception, a place of 80,000 population. Prop- 

erty loss in the whole region was estimated at 

$50,000,000. Most of the communities in the dis- 
trict, and even isolated farm houses, were dam- 
aged. Children, most of whom were in bed, 
comprised 75 per cent of the fatalities. In Chi- 

Ilan several hundred persons were killed in the 

collapse of a theater. Chilean and United States 

Army planes were active in supplying food and 

other aid. Many Conception survivors were 

taken by ship to Santiago hospitals. It was 
estimated that 5,000 persons were killed in 

Conception, 15,000 in the Chillan areas. 

—Spanish Insurgents approaching Barcelona’s 
Suburbs shelled the city with artillery and 
bombed it with planes. Many Loyalist officials 
filed to Gerona, followed by thousands of refu- 
gees. 

—A resolution proposing the impeaching of Fran- 
ces Perkins, U. S. Secretary of Labor, James L. 
Houghteling, Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization, and Gerard D. Reilly, Solicitor 
of the Department of Labor, was introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Representative 
J. P. Thomas of New Jersey. It was alleged they 
had failed to enforce the immigration law 
against Harry Bridges, a Pacific Coast union 
labor leader. The resolution was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Jan. 25—Spanish Insurgent troops converged on 
the north, west and south of Barcelona and 
bombed the port area in an effort to cut off 
escape from the city. An appeal by Gen. Franco’s 
forces to surrender drew a radio-broadcast re- 
fusal from Socialist and Syndicalist trade union 
organizations which said they would defend 
“inch by inch, street by street, house by house’’. 
Thirty Americans boarded U. S. warships for 
French ports. French anti-aircraft guns drove 
Insurgent planes away from the border at Port- 
bou and a German bomber crashed on French 
territory near Arrens in the Pyrenees; five 
aboard were Killed. 

Jan. 26—Barcelona, Loyalist Spanish government 
headquarters, surrendered to the Insurgent forces 
as Loyalist officials and troops and civilian 
Tefugees streamed north toward France. Gen. 
Franco’s soldiers were cheered by the remaining 
populace, which had decorated the city with 
flags and banners. In Rome, Premier Benito 
Mussolini said to a throng outside the Plazzo 
Venezia: “The shout of your exultance, which 
is fully justified, blends with that rising in all 
the cities of Spain which are now completely 
liberated from the Reds’ infamies, and the shout 
from all anti-Bolshevists the world over. Gen- 
eral Franco’s magnificent troops and our fearless 
legionnaires not only have beaten Premier 
Negrin’s government but many others of our 
enemies, are not biting the dust.’’ x 

—France, after 50 days consideration, notified 
Japan of the unacceptability of Masayuki Tani 
whom Tokio had proposed as Ambassador to 
Paris. The objection was based on Tani’s atti- 
tude toward France while he was Japan's Minis- 
ter at Large at Shanghai. 

Jan. 27—Spanish Loyalist Government headquar- 
ters were set up at Figueras near the French 
border. The place swarms with refugees from 
Barcelona. They are strung along the road from 
Matero to the Pyrenees. Ex-King Alfonso and 
wife attended a victory service in Rome. 

—President Roosevelt announced that he had ap- 

roved the purchase in this country of an un- 
esignated number of modern battle planes for 
France. 

Jan. 28—France, at 10 A.M., opened the border to 
Teceive Spanish refugees at Le Perthus, a town 
in a snowy pass in the Pyrenees mountains; 
more than 20,000 went through the first day. 
Insurgent bombers bottled up the Loyalist troop 
ships in Rosas harbor, 15 miles south of the 
French border. The Insurgent fleet took posses- 
sion of Barcelona harbor. 

Jan. 29—George Weinberg, an interned witness 

_ for the 2 ag abe in the case against Tammany 
leader James J. Hines, now on retrial in N. Y. 
City, killed himself in White Plains, N. Y. with 
a bullet from a police pistol. 

Jan. 30—Chancellor Adolf Hitler addressing to the 

Reichstag, in Berlin, said: ‘‘Germany wishes to 

live in peace and on friendly terms with all 

countries, including America. Germany refrains 
from any intervention in American affairs and 
likewise decisively repudiates any American in- 
tervention in German affairs. The question, for 
instance, whether Germany maintains economic 
Telations and does business with the countries 
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of South and Central America concerns nobody 
but them and ourselves. Germany, anyway, is @ 
great and sovereign country and is not subject 
to the supervision of Amerioan politicians,.’’ “ 

—Martin T. Manton, a judge of the 2nd District 
U. §S. Circuit Gourt of Appeals, with head- J 
quarters in N. Y. City, announced he had sent = 
his resignation to President Roosevelt. His action = 
followed transmission by District Attornéy 7 
Thomas E, Dewey of New York County, of cer- 
tain charges against Manton to Representative ‘ 

W. Sumners, Chairman of the U. S. House 
Judiciary Committee. The charges were in effect 
that Manton or concerns owned or controlled by | 
him had received $400,000 or more in loans from & 
concerns or individuals acting for parties inter- , 
ested in litigation in that Circuit Court of : 
Appeals. Judge Manton said there had been 2 
nothing improper in his relations with litigants 
or in_ his conduct as a judge. 

—The U. S. Supreme Court, 5 to 2, ruled that the 
14 private utility concerns seeking to enjoin 
competition by the TVA, had no standing in a 
court because ‘“‘neither their charters nor their = 
local franchises involve the grant of a monopoly 
or render competition illegal.’’ . 

Jan. 31—Spanish Insurgents advanced, above Bar- E 
celona, all along the Catalan front, taking 
Malgrat, San Celoni and several other places, 
with little resistance. f 

—George Burns, actor, confessed jewelry smuggler, “1 
was fined $8,000 and was sentenced to a year mf 
and a day in prison by U. S. District Court : 
Judge William Bondy in N. Y. City. The prison : 
sentence was suspended, and Burns was put on - 
probation covering that period. He had paid = 
$9,770 (twice the value of the jewels) to customs : 
authorities in settlement of civil penalties. His 
wife, Gracie Allen, to whom he gave the two 
bracelets and a diamond ring, may keep them. 

—The Berliner Tageblatt, newspaper, founded in 
1872 by Rudolf Mosse, was absorbed by the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, established in 
1861. The conservative Kreuzzeitung, formerly r 
a monarchist journal, dating from 1848, quit 
publication. 

—Members of the U. S. Senate Committee on ~~ 

oe 


Military Affairs, pledged to secrecy, conferred 
in the White House with President Roosevelt on iy 
his foreign policy. The next day, in Congress 

the secrecy policy was attacked. The British and 
French press credited the President-with having 
said that the eastern frontier of the United 
States was France. The controlled German press 
expressed anger over dispatches asserting that 
the President had told the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee that he favored rearmament aid to 
the democracies. It accused him of trying to 
convert France and Britain into a battlefield and 
called him the ‘‘head of war agitators.’’ Italian 
papers charged the President with ‘‘war-monger- 
ing pessimism.’’ Herbert Hoover, in a radio 
broadcast from Chicago, charged that the ~ 
Roosevelt foreign policy could lead to economic — 
sanctions and thence to war. y 


1939 FEBRUARY a 

Feb. 1—Loyalist members of the Spanish Govern- — 
ment, representing all the Popular Front parties, pe 
met in an underground cavern of a castle in 
Figueras, and voted to continue the civil war. i 
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President Manuel Azana did not appear, and ~ : 
some Deputies who had been in Madrid were 
unable to arrive in time. Figueras, Madrid and — ‘ 
Gerona were bombed by Insurgents; the latter 
ga Vich, but Azana had escaped to the 
north. - 
—Four girls were born to Mrs. W. C. Badgett, in i 
Galveston, Tex. The father said, “‘I’ll really 
have to go to work now. We were expecting i 
three, but one more won't make any difference.” 
Then he hurried back to his construction job 
in Houma, La. ‘8 
Feb. 2—Many Americans and volunteers in the 
Loyalist forces that were in the Barcelona area — 
in Spain have arrived at the French border or © 
they have crossed it and are on their way home. 
—The Japanese submarine, I-63, sank in Bungo Ns 
Channel, in collision with another submarine, on 
400 miles southwest of Tokyo; 6 of the crew 
were rescued, 81 are missing. F 
Feb. 3—President Roosevelt, at a press conference, 
denied that he had told the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee on Jan, 31 the U. S. eastern 
frontier would be France (the Rhine) in-case of 
conflict. between the totalitarian nations and 
the democracies. He announced the real United 
States Government policy officially as follows: 
(1) We are against any age eT! alliances, 
obviously. (2) We are in favor of the mainten- 
ance of world trade for everybody—all nations— 
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including ourselves. (3) We are in complete sym- 
pathy with any and every effort made to reduce 
or limit armaments. (4) As a nation—as Amer- 
ican people—we are sympathetic with the peace- 
ful maintenance of political, economic and social 
independence of all nations in the world.” / 

—The U. S. House, 344 to 35, voted to continue 
the Dies Committee to Investigate un-American 
Activities for another year. 

—Terrorists exploded bombs in two of London’s 
subway centers; 7 persons were injured. 

—In Hungary terrorists bombed the main Budapest 
synagogue; 20 persons were hurt. 

Feb. 4—Spanish Insurgents occupied Gerona, and 
the Loyalist Government was abandoning Figu- 
eras. - 

—In Panama City anti-Fascists spattered with 


_ eggs and.vegetables an automobile bearing the 


Italian Minister and an Italian admiral and 
. aides on an Official visit to President Dr. Juan 

Demostenes Arosemena. The admiral returned 

to his ship and changed his clothes. f 

Feb. 5—President Manuel Azana of the Spanish 
‘Government, arrived in France on his way to 
his brother-in-law’s home. An agreement was 
made that resulted in the opening of the Spanish 
frontier at Le Perthus. The Loyalist army and 
all men, women and children who care to take 
refuge in France will be allowed to cross. Cerbere 
also is being thrown open. Loyalist Premier Juan 
Negrin and four of his Cabinet entered France 
at Perpignan. Meanwhile the Insurgent forces 
pushed closer to the Mediterranean coast. Many 
Loyalist planes flew into France and surrendered. 

Feb. 6—Spanish Insurgents advanced to Arcabell 
where they raised the Nationalist flag over the 
customs house on the Andorran frontier. More 
than 100,000 refugees crossed into France over 
the bridge at Le Perthus, gave up arms, and 
proceeded to concentration camps. The peasants 
were accompanied by their folks together with 
goats, chickens and what not; meantime the 
Loyalist chiefs bargained for peace terms. 

—The U. S. Senate, 72 to 9, rejected President 
Roosevelt’s nomination of Floyd H. Roberts to 
be a federal district judge in Virginia. Senators 
Carter Glass and Harry F. Byrd of that State 
had protested that the nomination of Roberts 
was personally obnoxious to them. The President, 
in a letter to Roberts, praised his character and 
ability. 

Feb. 7—-More than 750 members of the Spanish 
Loyalists’ disbanded International Brigades pa- 
raded across the international bridge at Le 
Perthus into France. Also crossing the frontier 
were. large quantities of guns, mortars, grenades 
and planes, which were surrendered to the 
French. : 

—The new French cruiser, Georges Leygues, and 
the torpedo boat, Bison, collided in maneu- 
ae Brittany; 12 of the Bison’s crew were 

illed. 

Feb. 8—In Spain the general retreat of the Loyal- 
ist forces from Northern Catalonia to the French 
border and thence into France, under Insurgent 
fire, was continued. Figueras was evacuated. 
The Loyalist Premier and members of his Cabi- 
net moved to Le Perthus, where also were 
gathering 1200 international volunteers who 
passed into France after being disarmed. Under 
similar conditions 1,000 internationals crossed 
the border by way of the mountain passes, and 
500 through Portbou. Released prisoners of the 
Loyalists also went into France. Puigcerda, a 
Catalonian provincial capital, was bombed by 
the Insurgents and the defending forces prepared 

_ to cross into France. Cavalry of the Loyalist 
eastern army crossed the frontier at Bourg- 


Madame. 

Feb. 9—The Island of Minorca was surrendered by 
the Spanish Loyalists to the Insurgents after 
negotiations aboard the British cruiser, Devon- 
shire, and the warship then took aboard 450 
refugees and left for a French port. 

Feb. 10—Pius XI, 81, head of the Roman Catholic 
Church since his election as Pope on Feb. 6, 
.1922, died in the Vatican at 11:31 P.M. (Eastern 
U. S. Standard time) or 5:31 A.M. Friday, Feb. 
10, Rome local time. An injection of camphorated 
oil had rallied him for half an hour, but after 
that he sank, to the end. The body was moved 
Feb. 11 from the Sistine Chapel in the Palace 
of the Vatican to the Chapel of the Sacrament 
in St. Peter’s Basilica, where funeral services 
were held Feb. 12. The body, in a triple coffin, 
was buried Feb. 14 in a vault deep below the 
altar. Requiem masses brought the nine-day 
funeral ceremonies to a close on Feb. 20. 

—tnsurgent armies almost completed conquest of 
Catalonia and the Pyrenees frontier of Spain. 
Col. Modesto’s Loyalist forces covered the final 


retreat and then crossed into France after 
blowing up bridges behind them, at 8 A.M. In 
Figueras, Feb. 8, they had destroyed the castle 
with more than 1,000 tons of explosives and 
250,000 gallons of gasoline. Meantime Loyalist 
Premier Negrin and Foreign Minister J. A. del 
Vayo escaped to Valencia by airplane from 
France. Insurgents began to bomb Valencia when 
Negrin arrived there. t 

—Japanese began occupation of the Chinese Island 
of Hainan off the eastern coast of French Indo- 
China. The first troops landed in the north, and 
on Feb. 14 in the south at Yulinkan. Answering 
inquiries by France, Britain and the United 
States, Japan said the occupation was a military 
necessity, to cut off war supplies from Gen. 
Chiang Kai-Chek. 

Feb. 11—Occupation’ of the enclave of Llivia, a 
bit of Spain entirely surrounded by France, by 
Navarrese troops gave the Insurgents the last 
section of Catalonia that- had been held by the 
government. 

—A twin-motored single-seat army pursuit plane, 
in which Lieut. B. S. Kelsey left March Field, 
Calif. at 9:12 A.M. (E.S.T.) crossed the conti- 
nent and crashed at 4:57 P.M. on the Cold 
Stream golf course just east of Mitchel Field, 

. L., N.Y. Lieut. Kelsey was cut and bruised. 
The plane was damaged. 

Feb, 12—Premier Negrin, with several of his Loyal- 
ist Cabinet, flew from Valencia to Madrid and 
from there broadcast an appeal for united re- 
sistance to the Insurgents. Valencia and Madrid 
were bombed; 100 were reported killed in those 
cities and in Jativa and Alicante. Ireland re- 
cognized the Franco regime. 

—In Delhi, India, 25 persons were killed and 200 
hurt in riots caused by objections of Moslems 
to the playing by Hindus of music in front of a 
mosque; 500 arrests were made. Police fired six 
times on the riders. 

—In Mandalay, Burma, 24 persons were killed and 
69 hurt. The police fired on a banned procession 
of 20,000. The disorders, partly caused by strikes, 
continued. Rangoon is used by the Chinese 
Government as a port of entry for war supplies, 
aaah: go thence through Mandalay to Chung- 

ing. 

Feb. 13—Spanish Insurgents opened the Catalonia- 
France border to facilitate reentrance to Cata- 
lonia of refugees which include over 50,000 
soldiers and civilians, 60,000 sheep and thousands 
of goats, whicli had been driven into France by 
peasants. Madrid was attacked by artillery and 
planes; Cartagena and Alicante were bombed. 

—The Mexican Government has expropriated for 
division among peasant farmers 50,000 acres of 
lands in the State of Sinaloa owned by the U. S. 
Sugar Co. or its subsidiaries. 

—Associate Justice Louis D. Brandeis, 82, in a 
letter to the President, retired from the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 

—Both Houses of Congress adopted resolutions of 
tribute to the late Pope Pius XI, and adjourned 
in respect of his memory. 7 

—By voluntary action of its directors, caused by 
“frozen’’ assets, realty and other, the New 
Jersey Title Guarantee and Trust Co. of Jersey 
City was turned over to the State Department 
of Banking and Insurance for liquidation. The 
Federal Deposit Insurance officials arranged to 
pay off their share of liability on deposits of 

F ers eee 1 
eb. 14—Germany launched on the River Elbe, at 
Hamburg, her first 35,000-ton battleship, named 
Bismarck, by Countess Dorothea von Loewenfeld, 
granddaughter of the Iron Chancellor. 

Feb. 15—The Premier of Hungary, Bela Imredy, 
official head of the anti-Jewish movement in 
that country, resigned after Nazi disclosures 
that his mother’s grandfather was born a Jew 
and was baptized in 1814 at the age of seven. 
Count Paul Teleki took over the Premiership. 

—France, it was stated in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, has received 340,000 refugees since the be- 
ginning of the civil war in Spain, including 
180,000 militiamen, of whom more than 10,000 
are receiving treatment in French hospitals 
more than 68,000 children, 63,000 women and 
10,000 old men, and more than 20,000 Spaniards 
of military age who have not been interned or 

in many cases, located. : 
eb. 16—Spanish Insurgents announced th: - 
uardo Barriobero, a former Deputy in ats ne 
publican Cortes and presiding judge of one of 
the People’s Oourts which condemned many 
Rightists to death, had been shot by a firing 
squad in Barcelona after his conviction by the 
first court martial held after the city’s capture. 
Barriobero was accused of having assisted in 
the sacking and burning of a convent in Madrid 
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a: 

ort in the first days of the war. It is estimated more 

3 than 2,000 priests were killed in Barcelona. 

4 —The German Law Academy announces that 
henceforth the terms ‘‘Aryan,’’ ‘“German blood- 
ed’’ and “‘of German and cognate blood’’ will be 

a eee in law texts by a new term, ‘“‘Europe- 
‘acial.’” 

Feb. 17—A French court in Ceret confiscated 
millions of dollars worth of Spanish jewels and 
precious metals and fined a group of Spanish 
Officers 18,000,000 francs for bringing them into 
France. Madrid and Alicante were bombed by 
Insurgents. 

Feb. 18—The Golden Gate International Exposition 
opened on the manbuilt Treasure Island in San 
Francisco Bay. 

Feb. 19—In Lima, Peru, Gen. Antonio Rodgriguez, 
Minister of the Interior, was shot to’death after 
he had proclaimed himself head of the govern- 
ment, in the absence of President Oscar Bena- 
vides, who had gone up the coast the night 
before on a 3-day holiday. 

—Poland and the U.S.S.R. signed a trade agree- 
ment at Moscow. 

—President Roosevelt on the U. S. Cruiser Houston 
is on the way from Key West, Fla. to the Ca- 
ribbean ‘‘war zone’’ to join the White Fleet in 
its manoeuyers. On his return to Charleston, 
South Carolina, March-3, he said neither side 
won nor was either side supposed to be the 
victor, adding that operations had always been 

directed at the inner defense of the Caribbean 
and the strategic area to the south of the West 
Indies on which the security of the United States 
from an Atlantic attack is supposed to depend. 

Feb. 20—Chinese ‘‘patriots’’ assassinated Foreign 
Minister Tchen Loh (Chen Lu), 61, of the 
Nanking Government, in his home in Shanghai, 
in the midst of the New Year’s festivities. Loh 
had been appointed by the Japanese, in March, 
1938. He had been Chinese delegate to the 
League of Nations and Minister to France. Two 
days earlier, Tu-Foh, president of the Japanese- 
controlled Nantao district court, was shot as 
he was strolling in the French Concession, where 
he had taken refuge Feb. 2. Marquis Li Kuo- 
chieh was slain—the 53rd political assassination 
there in 15 months. 

Feb. 21—In conquered Barcelona the Insurgents 
paraded 80,000 troops; 400 war planes roared 
overhead as infantry, artillery, tanks, cavalry, 
ambulances and other modern military hospital 

“ services, such as blood-transfusion and X-ray 

: trucks, as well as motorized wireless, telephone 

J and telegraph equipment, marched past. The 

arade was reviewed by Gen. Franco, escorted 
by Moorish lancers. J 
—Two naval airmen were killed and 8 planes 


3 erashed in a fog in training flights near Pensa- 
re cola, Fila. 5 
’ —The 35,000-ton British battleship, King George 
a V, was launched at Newcastle. 
_ -—In China, Japanese again bombed Ichang, 180 


miles — of aegis 100 killed, 200 hurt; 600 

buildin amaged. 

"Feb. 23-—The U. S. House, 205 to 168, eliminated 
. the Island of Guam from the naval construction 
program for national defense. Japanese naval 
Officials and the Tokyo press asserted that the 
Guam project would be regarded as provacative. 
-The bill with the other places named was then 
adopted by the House, 368 to 4. é 

—Rumania notified Gen. Franco it recognized, 
dejure, the Spanish Insurgents, (Nationalists). 
This action, kept secret to protect the lives of 
many Nationalists who took refuge in the Ru- 
manian Legation in Madrid, was officially made 


7 necessary fiow of capital’, 
A Harry L. Hopkins, new Secretary of Commerce, 
4 in an address to the Economic Club in_ Des 
_ Moines, Iowa. The next day the White House 
; made public letters from the President to the 
_ heads of the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O., asking 
them “en e- breach”’. 
_ —The Hungarist movement, a National Socialist 
ui organization in Hungary, was dissolved by the 
, government, the various headquarters were raid- 
ed, and wholsale arrests were made. 
—A German military plane disappeared on a 
Mediterranean flight. The wreckage was found 
March 4 in a valley behind Nice; 10 persons 


died. z 
Feb, 25—A blue ribbon jury in General Sessions, 
N. Y. City, brought in a verdict of guilty on 
all 13 courts of an indictment against James J. 
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Hines, 63, a Democratic (Tammany). district 
leader, charging him with conspiracy and with 
feloniously contriving a lottery, in which, it 
was alleged in the evidence, the late Arthur 
Flegenheimer (Dutch Schultz), the policy backer, 
was interested. He was sentenced, March 23, to 
4 to 8 years in State prison. 

—In Geneva the Swiss authorities closed the office 
of the Spanish permanent delegation to the 
League of Nations. All property other than 
personal belongings, including. files and records, 
was placed under seal. 

Feb. 26-—-Manuel Azana, President of the Spanish 
Republic, departed at 10 P.M. from his Embassy 
in Paris and set out by train for the home of 
his brother-in-law, near Geneva. With him went 
the Loyalist Ambassador to France, Marcelino 
Pascuay Martinez and 20 members of the staff. 
Earlier in the day the French Senator, Leon 


Berard, special envoy, had returned to Paris 
from Burgos, the Insurgent headquarters in 
Spain, with written confirmation of Gen. 


Franco’s agreement that refugees would be al- 
lowed to return to Spain and would not be 
penalized for political offenses. On behalf of 
France Berard agreed to restore all Spanish art 
treasures and the gold of the Bank of Spain 
held in France. 

—Venezuela and Bolivia recognized the Spanish 
Insurgent regime. In Buenos Aires the Spanish 
Loyalist Ambassador, Angel Ossorio y Gallardo, 
turned over his embassy to the Argentine For- 
eign Office, which delivered it to Juan Pablo 
Lojendio, hitherto Franco’s unofficial representa- 
tive there, 

—Collision in a fog off Barnegat, N. J., of the 
freight steamers Lillian (American) and Wiegand 
(German) resulted in the sinking of the former. 
No lives were lost. 

Feb. 27—The U. S. Supreme Court, 5 to 2 (Black 
and Reed dissenting, Frankfurter not partici- 
pating) in an opinion read by Chief Justice 
Hughes, ruled that the National Labor Relations 
Board had no right to compel reinstatement of 
sit-down strikers-in the Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corporation’s North Chicago (Ill.) plant. “It 
was a high-handed proceeding without shadow 
or legal right,’’ said the Chief Justice. The 
Court, 5 to 2, also decided that the NLRB was 
wrong in demanding reinstatement of Columbia 
Enameling and Stamping Co. strikers; and 
wrong, also, in declaring that the Sands Manu- 
facturing Company had discriminated against 
union members, refusing to deal with them. 

—In Palestine at Haifa, 24 Arabs were killed and 
37 hurt by a bomb explosion in the vegetable 
market; in Old Jerusalem a bomb killed 4 
Arabs; in another part of the city an Arab was 
shot dead by Jews; at Jaffa-Tel Aviv, 3 Arabs 
were killed by Jews; 16 Arabs were killed by 
troops on the Acre-Safed road. 

—From Collonges, France, Manuel Azana formally 
resigned as President of the Spanish Republic, 
in a letter to that effect directed to Diego M. 
Barrio, President of the Cortes (Parliament). 
Barrio received the letter in Paris and sent it 
to Premier Juan Negrin with a request to con- 
voke the Cortes. 

Feb. 28—The British House of Commons, 344 to 
137, confirmed recognition of the Franco (In- 
surgent) regime in Spain. Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain read a telegram from Burgos saying 
that the new regime was not ‘‘disposed to accept 
any foreign intervention’’. The French Cabinet 
had agreed on recognition, and the red and gold 
flag of Nationalist Spain was hoisted over the 
Paris Embassy and the former royalist Ambas- 
sador, Jose Maria Quinones de Leon, took charge. 
He was accompanied by Philippe Rodez, who 
was a Minister in the Cabinet of the late dicta- 
tor, General Miguel Primo de Rivera. The con- 
sulate and other Spanish Government offices in 
Paris also were handed over to General Franco’s 
representatives, as were consulates at Bayonne, 
Bordeaux, Havre and Marseille. 


1939—MARCH 
March 1—A girl—their seventh child—was born to 


the Emperor of Japan and his wife. 

March 2—Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 62, Papal Sec- 
retary of State, was chosen by the Sacred College 
of Cardinals to succeed the Supreme Pontiff, 
Pius XI, who died on Feb. 10. He took the name 
Pius XII. For sketch of life of Pius XII see 
Index, Pius XII. 

—Japanese forces captured the city of Hwaian, on 


the Grand Canal, 200 miles northwest of Shang- 


rt Halifax, Nova Scotia, the Queen Hotel was 
burned; 35 persons perished, including the 
Cuban Consul, M. F. Berdalais. < 


— 
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—The Tennessee Legislature removed that State 
from the dry ranks by overriding Governor 
Cooper’s veto of a measure legalizing package 
sales of liquor on a county option basis. I 

March 3—Pope Pius XII broadcast from the Vati- 
can to all the world a radio ‘‘hope and appeal 
for peace—that peace, sublime gift of Heaven, 
which is desired by all honest souls and which 
is the fruit of charity and justice.” — ; 

—The Spanish Insurgent Government, in Burgos, 
decreed all church property freed from taxation. 

—Mohandas K. Gandhi, 69, began, in Rajkot, 
India, a ‘‘fast unto death’ to obtain democratic 
reforms for Rajkot State. After 98 hours, 25 
minutes, he broke the fast—his sixth—on as- 
surance of appointment of an advisory council 
to “‘consider grievances.” 


March 4—The 150th birthday celebration in Wash- 


ington of the First Congress under the Constitu- 
tion was marked by addresses before a joint 
Session of the Senate and House by President 
Roosevelt and Chief Justice Hughes. 

—Japanese announced capture of Haichow, coastal 
terminus of the east-west Lung-Hai Railway 
and the last Chinese-held port north of Shang- 
hai. Haichow is 275 miles north of Shanghai. 

March 5—The Republican (Loyalist) Government 
under Premier Negrin in Spain was ousted by a 
National Defense Council headed by Gen. Segis- 
mundo Casada. Gen. Jose Miaja was chosen 
President of the Council. Negrin and his cabinet 
fled by air to Toulouse on March 6. An anti- 
Negrin military revolt in Cartagena was sup- 
pressed by Loyalists, and those who escaped went 
by air to Oran, Algeria, March 6 and were in- 
terned there by French officials. Among those 
who flew from Madrid to Oran was ‘‘La Pasion- 
aria’, the woman Communist Deputy in the 
Cortes, Dolores Ibarruri Gomez. The Loyalist 
fleet of 11 warships escaped from Cartagena and 
took refuge March 7 in the French Tunis port 
of Bizerta, where ships and crews were interned. 

March 6—Forty-five Insurgent (Nationalist) 
planes from Majorca bombed the port of Valen- 
cia in Spain. r 

In Iraq, an uprising in the Baghdad area brought 
martial law and many arrests. 

—The New Jersey Senate, 14 to 6, confirmed Gov. 
Moore’s appointment of Frank Hague, Jr. of 
Jersey City as a lay judge of the Court of 
Errors and Appeals. , 

—The death in Cannes, Frane¢e, of Patriarch Miron 
Cristea, 71, Premier of Rumania, was followed 
by appointment of Armand Calinescu, 46, as his 
successor, by King Carol. = 

March %7—A second Communist uprising in the 
Madrid area, including also Albacete, Cuenca, 
Guadalajara and Murcia, was put down by the 
Defense Council, with bloodshed. Gen. Franco 
announced the next day a blockade of all the 
Spanish Mediterranean coast between Sagunto 
and Adra. 

March 8—Leslie Hore-Belisha, War Secretary, told 
the British House of Commons that the Govern- 
ment planned to send 19 divisions—about 300,000 
men—to France in case of war. The British 
Government provided the Chinese Government 
ae a £5,000,0006 credit to support the Chinese 
ollar. 

—Japanese planes bombed Ichang, the Yangtze 
International “‘treaty port’’, in China. The de- 
fenders reported over 2,000 casualties and a third 
of the city destroyed. 

March 9—Spanish Communist headquarters in 
Canillejas, a Madrid northeast suburb, sur- 
rendered to Casados National Defense Council. 
More than 1,400 prisoners were taken. Madrid 
residents had been kept indoors all day, unable 
to replenish their larders, while rival bands of 
Communists and troops loyal to the Republican 
cause swept the streets with rifle and machine- 
gun fire. Three days later the Defense Council 
announced collapse of the Communist reyolt in 
Madrid. . 

March 10—Joseph Stalin, in opening, in Moscow, 
the 18th all-Union Communist Party Congress, 
said the press of the United States, France and 
Britain ‘‘by creating noise over the Ukraine, are 
trying to arouse the fury of the Soviet Union 
against Germany to poison the atmosphere and 
provoke a conflict without any apparent cause.” 
The na mieperehiy in the capitalist 

‘countries, including the United States, is now 
1,200,000 as against 860,000 in 1934, it was stated 
by the Executive Committee of the party. The 
figures do not include Germany or China. 


| March 12—Pius XII was formally crowned on the 


outer balcony of St. Peter’s Church, Vatican 
City, in the presence of 120,000 persons. He has 
appointed Luigi Cardinal Maglione, 62, his suc- 
cessor as Secretary of State. 


March 


March 13—The U. S. Legation in Panama was | 


raised ERS ae as was the Panama Lega- 
tion in Washington. 

—The Rev. Joseph Tiso, who had been forced out 
of the Premiership of Slovakia by the President 
of Czechoslovakia, flew to Berlin and got from 
Chancellor Hitler a promise of military assistance 
in Slovakia’s aim to be free. 


March 14—The Parliament of Slovakia, in Brati-° 


slava, after hearing from Tiso the result of his 

talk with Hitler, formally severed connection 

with Czecho-Slovakia in a silent rising vote, 40 

to 0; 23 other members were not in attendance. 

Tiso was chosen President and Premier. Then, 

in Prague, the Republic of Czecho-Slovakia was 

officially proclaimed by the government to be 

dissolved. This after President Emil Hacha had 

returned from Berlin where he, too, had an 
audience with Hitler. 

—Three columns of Hungarian troops crossed into 
Carpatho-Ukraine, on the 
They were hindered by snow blizzards. On March 
15 they had occupied about 100 villages, up to 
Nagy Soelloes. Continuing on March 16 the 
Hungarian forces had crossed the country and 
had reached the Polish border at Lawoczne, and 
at Sianki. The Hungarians had advanced across 
mountainous terrain by way of the Ung River 
valley to Sianki and by way of the Latortza 
River valley, farther east, to Lawoczne. There 
was armed resistance in particular at Huszt, the 
capital, from Czech and Sitch troops. It was 
captured March 16 by the Hungarians. 

March 15—German troops began occupancy of 
Czech Bohemia and Moravia, the four arniies 
crossing the borders in the Silesian, Saxon 
Bavarian and Austrian areas. Snow, sleet and 
cold hindered progress. Some. fighting with 
Czech troops in Boesing and Ratzerdorf was 
reported. Chancellor Hitler left Berlin on a 
special train, which let him out at the border 
and from Libock he proceeded to Prague by 
automobile, overtaking the Reich troops at 
Boemisch-Leipzy, and reaching the capital later. 
He put up at Prague’s historic Hradschin Castle, 
the palace of the old Kings of Bohemia. Col. 
Gen, Walther von Brauchitsch, head of the 
army, proclaimed that the German forces were 
in Bohemia and Moravia to protect the populace. 
Rumania denied that any of her troops had 
entered Carpatho-Ukraine. 


March 16—In answer to an appeal by wire from 


President and Premier Joseph Tiso, Chancellor 
Hitler, in Prague, took Slovakia under his pro- 
tection and that of the German Reich. 

The Chancellor established ‘‘the Protectorate 
over Bohemia and Moravia’’, whose lands, he 
stated, formerly were for a thousand years “part 
of the living space of the German people.” The 
Protectorate is autonomous, but the lands “‘be- 


long, hence forth to the territory of the Greater 
Reich.” x 


—In Budapest a cheering Parliament greeted the 


announcement of Premier Paul Teleky that 
Carpatho-Ukraine had become ‘‘a part of the 
Kingdom of Hungary’’, and had been ‘‘set up 
as an autonomous region.’’ 


March 17—Acting Secretary of State, Sumner 


Welles, issued an official condemnation “of th 
acts which have resulted in the temporary ries 


tinguishment of the liberties of a free and in- - 


dependent people with whom, from the da, when 
the Republic of Czecho-Slovakia aieaiaen its 
independence, the people of the United States 
have maintained specially close and friendly 
relations. Britain, France and Russia also con- 
demned officially. Maxim Litvinoff, the Soviet 

Foreign Commissar, in a note to the German 

Ambassador, called the Reich proceeding “arbi- 

trary, violent and aggressive.’ 

18—Germany and Britain recalled their 

ambassadors. Germany rejected denunciations of 
the Czecho-Slovakia protectorates as lacking 

every political, legal and moral basis.” 

United States Government announced imposition 
of a countervailing or penalty import duty of 
25 per cent on many articles that Germany 
exports to the U. S., effective April 23." Hun- 
garian troops completed occupation of eastern 
Carpatho-Ukraine, facing Rumania, and began 
blocking roads into Rumania, The main road in 
the easternmost sector, seized by a column under 
Col. Baron Unger, was blocked with tree trunks 
and barbed wire to a depth of a quarter of a 
mile back from the border. Troops dug deep 
gions ape ae ee Side of the road. 

—The new ~passenger 4-motor airplane, on 
test flight, fell 10,000 feet to earth tear Riters 
Wash.; 10 persons were killed, including P. 
Cure: manager of the Royal Dutch Air- 
ines, 


southwest border. . 


the Netherlands, and A. G. von Baum- 
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' nauer, of the same airlines, Amsterdam. 

—The Republican National Defense Council in 
Spain radioed from Madrid a direct peace offer 
to the Nationalist (Franco) government in 
Burgos. 

March 20—Acting Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
notified the German Embassy in Washington 
that this government refused to recognize the 
occupancy by Germany of Czecho-Slovakia, He 
instructed the U. S. Minister in Prague to close 
the legation there. Germany and the United 
States recalled their ambassadors. So have Ger- 
Many and France. 

—Gen. Franco sent from Burgos, Spain, congratu- 
lations to Chancellor Hitler for ‘‘the peaceful 
reincorporation of old Reich districts within the 
borders of Germany.” 

—Two convicted Russian spies, Michael Gorin and 
Hafis Salich, were sentenced in the U. S. Court 
in Los Angeles to 6 and 4 years respectively in 
prison and were fined $10,000 each. They were 
charged with stealing information concerning 
Japanese activity from confidential navy files 
and transmitting it to Russia. 

—The German Foreign Minister, Joachim von 
Ribbontrop, demanded from the Foreign Minister 
of Memel, Juozas Urgsys, the return to the 
Reich of the Memel territory (the so-called 
Lithanian “‘corridor’’ to the sea). After con- 
sulting in Kaunas with his own government, an 
Official agreement restoring Memel Territory to 
Germany was signed March 22, in Berlin. 

March 21—The Parliament of the late Czecho- 
Slovakia was formally dissolved by President 
Emil Hacha, in Prague, and in place of that 

he appointed a Committee of National 

Coordination, composed of 50 men of Bohemia 

and Moravia. The Prague Merchants Association 

printed placards to designate ‘‘Aryan’’ stores 
and advised such merchants to buy “‘in their 
own interests.” 

March 22—A German battleship fleet, with Chan- 
cellor Hitler aboard the Deutschland, left 
Swinemuende, outport of Stettin, on the Baltic 
and proceeded to Memel, where, the next. day, 
the old Hanseatic port was formally occupied by 
three companies of marines of the German 
Navy. The Chancellor went ashore. Meanwhile, 
the Province of Meme! was officially made a 
part of the German Reich. The Memel transfer 

_ Was formally ratified by the Lithuanian Parlia- 

ment March 30. 

—In Danzig, disregarding the Constitution, the 
Senate prolonged for another four years the 
present Diet’s term, expiring in May. The Diet 
is 100 per cent Nazi, the Opposition Deputies 
having been forced to resign. Some were ar- 
rested; others fied. The schools received a 
holiday, uniformed Storm Troopers paraded the 
streets and there were thanksgiving services in 
all Protestant churches. 

—J. Richard (Dixie) Davis, lawyer for the late 
Arthur (Dutch Schultz) Flegenheimer, who had 
pleaded in 1938 to one of the ‘‘policy racket’’ 
indictments, was sentenced in New York City 
to one year in prison. Harry Schoenhaus, also 
indicted, got a suspended sentence. : 

March 23—Germany signed a 25-year treaty with 

Slovakia in which the former country ‘‘under- 
takes to protect the political independence of 
the Slovak State and the integrity of its ter- 

»» Germany also concluded a commercial 
treaty with Rumania and announced that a 
large contract for armaments that the Rumanian 
Government had made with Czecho-Slovakia 
will be executed as scheduled and that 30 car- 
loads of munitions are already on the way.to 
Rumania.”’ 

g Victor Emmanuel in opening the 30th 
Legislature in Rome stated that the Rome- 
Berlin axis of October, 1936, had been extended 
to include Tokyo, Budapest and Manchukuo. 

—In Coventry, England, Irish Republican Army 
terrorists blasted one of the main streets and 
wrecked the telephone system. Similar explosions 

occurred in Birmingham March 22. 

—Tammany district leader James J. Hines, 63, 
convicted of contriving and operating a lottery 

* (policy), was brought up before Judge Nott, who 

suspended sentence on the conspiracy count. He 

imposed a sentence of one to two years on each 
of. the first four felony counts, served 
consecutively and a sentence of one to two 
ears on each of the remaining counts, of which 
there were eight, and ordered that they be 
served concurrently with service of sentence on 

count five. The net total sentence was 4 to 8 
ears. Hines gained his liberty April 4 in bail of 

$35 000 pending argument of his appeal. 

March 24—Earl Durand,- 26, a hunter whom peace 
officers had tried to arrest for poaching, killed 
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himself in Powell, Wyo., after he had been 
wounded in a bank holdup. He had shot to 
death four constables in nine days. 

—The U. S. House tabled a resolution aimed at 
impeachment of Secretary Perkins and two 
aides after its Judiciary Committee had re- 
ported unanimously that there was insufficient 
evidence to warrant a conclusion that the offi- 
cials had conspired to defeat 
immigration laws. 

March 25—In Brooklyn, Magistrate Mark Rudich 
was removed from the bench by the Appellate 
Division of the N. Y. Supreme Court because it 
was alleged his judicial conduct was ‘‘inconsis- 
tent with the fair, proper and wholesome ad- 
ministration of justice.’ 

—Nine secularized Jesuits of Canisianum Theo- 
logical Seminary, who with their students fled 
Innsbruck at the time of the annexation of 
Austria by Germany, were ordered by the Federal 
eee to leave Switzerland before July 15, 


March 26—An airplane from Chicago for Dallas, 
Tex., refueled at Oklahoma City and had risen 
several hundred feet to continue its flight when 
it crashed; seven passengers and the hostess 
were killed, and four others including the two 
pilots were injured. 

—The 42-ton flying boat Yankee Clipper, left 
Baltimore with 21 persons aboard, and arrived 
at Horta, the Azores, the next day, having 
traveled 2,800 miles in 17 hours and 32 minutes, 
an average speed of 160 miles an hour. The 
Clipper resumed her flight March 30, going from 
Horta to Lisbon, 1,200 miles, in 7 hours 7 
minutes. From Lisbon to Bordeaux, April 2 
took 5 hours 30 minutes. Thence the plane wen 
on to Marseille. 

—The Japanese crossed the Kan River in China 
and fought their way to the Walls of Nanchang 
in Kiangsi Province. They raised their flag over 
that city March 27. The Chinese had blown up 
the Kan River bridge and had set fire to the 
city. The invaders cut the Chekiang-Kiangsi 
tailway which runs to the coast. Kiangsi’s new 
capital is Kian. 

March 27—Spanish Insurgents started an offensive . 
on the Toledo front south of Madrid. The Re- 

publican National Defense Council in Madrid 

assisted the flight of those wishing to escape 
possible vengeance at the hands of the National- 
ists. Later it demobilized recruits who had been 
called up but who had not yet joined the army. 

— ee government signed the anti-Comin- 

urn pact. 

—In Palestine, British troops killed Abdul Rahins 
Jah Mohammed, co-leader with Ared Abdul 
Razik of the Arab revolt. 

—Germany has bought on a barter basis the 
entire cotton crop of Nicaragua and also large 
Oe of coffee, cottonseed oil, rubber, hides, 

eerskins and cabinet woods of all classes. Nica- 

Tagua will receive in return barbed wire, nails, 
Diesel trucks, automobiles, hardware and para- 
maceutical products. : 

—The U. S. Supreme Court, 6 to 2, decided that 
the Federal Government has the constitutional — 
right to put a Federal income tax on the pay 
of employees of the States, and the States can ~ 
impose State income taxes on the pay of Federal 
employees. ’ . ‘ 

—The Supreme Court ruled invalid the New Jersey 
Gangster law of 1934. 

March 28—The white fiag of surrender was raised 
in Spain over Madrid by the Republican (Loyal- 
ist) chiefs in the forenoon, their central army 
having withdrawn from the defense lines. Mean- 
while, Gen. Jose Miaja, head of the National 
Defense Council, and all Republican leaders 
except his War Minister, Lieut. Col. Segismundo 
Casado, and Foreign Minister Julian Besteiro 
fled to Valencia. In the afternoon the National 
(Insurgent) troops of Gen. Francisco Franco 
marched in, unopposed, and took possession of 
the Capital. Nationalist civil authorities fol- 
lowed the troops and took control of the munici- 
pal administration. They freed 18,000 political 
prisoners. _ 2 

—A National Concentration Cabinet in Lithuania 
was formed under Gen. Jonas Cernius. q 

—In London, Michael J. Mason (Cleary), 27, a 
Liverpool mechanic, alleged commanding officer 
of the ‘‘Irish Republican Army in Britain’? was 


sentenced to 17 years in prison for his part in 


recent bombings. Long sentences went to his 
eight convicted companions. A few hours later, 
early on March 29, the Hammersmith Bridge 
over the Thames was-damaged by time-bomb 
explosions. - 
—Harry Bridges, longshore labor leader from 
Australia, filed in San Francisco a declaration 
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of intention to become a UV. S. citizen. _ 

March 29—The last nine of the 52 provincial 
capitals in Spain surrendered to or were seized 
by Insurgent troops—Valencia, Almeria, Marcia, 
Cindad Real, Jaen Cuinca, Guadalajara, Slicante 
and Albacete. On the occupation of the last 
named, the Nationalists officially announced 
“The war has ended. Total victory is Franco's’. 

—Premier Edouard Deladier of France, in a radio 
broadcast from Paris, announced that his coun- 
try would examine concrete African proposals by 
Italy if and when such were made, but will 
not cede a foot of our land nor one of our 
rights.” 


‘March 30—Martial law decreed in Madrid to aid 


the Nationalists in rehabilitation. To military 
courts was given charge of crimes committed or 
alleged since the civil war began 32 months ago. 


“Police began rounding up suspects. Railway ser- 


vice was resumed. Since. the surrender $750,000 
of food supplies have arrived by trucks. Many 
of the prisoners, of which there already are 
650,000 throughout the occupied cities and towns, 
are being put to work, building. or repairing 
roads, bridges, homes, churches, schools, fac- 
tories. Ten truck loads of the new currency 
reached the capital. : 

—The League of Nations, in Geneva, transferred 
to the Nationalist envoy, Spain’s are treasures 
which were rushed there in February by the 
Republicans. 4 i J 

The flying boat, California Clipper, with 36 
persons aboard, arrived at Honolulu’ from San 
Francisco (Treasure Island) covering the 2,400 
miles in 15 hours 4 minutes. i 

March 31—Prime Minister Chamberlain told the 
House of Commons that, pending completion of 
consultations in Paris and other capitals, Britain 
pledged full assistance to Poland in case of 
German aggression. He said: ‘‘In the event of 
any action which clearly threatened Polish in- 
dependence and which the Polish Government 
accordingly considered it vital to resist with 
their national forces, His Majesty’s government 
would feel themselves bound at once to lend the 
Polish Government all the support in their 
power.” E ¢ 

—France announced commercial treaties with 
Poland, Rumania and Yugo-Slavia. 

—Hungary and Slovakia settled their boundary 
dispute. The Ung Valley, with its railway to 
Poland, are to belong to Hungary, which agrees 
to return to Slovakia two villages, one of them 
Paloc, which Slovak airplanes bombed in the 
fighting that caused heavy casualties along 
Slovakia’s eastern frontier. Hungary’s net gain 
will be ten villages and 800 square miles. 

—Japan announced annexation of the seven Sprat- 
ly Islands in the South China Sea. 


1939—APRIL 


April 1—The U.S. Government officially recognized 


the Franco, Nationalist, regime in Spain. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by proclamation ended the em- 
bargo on the sale sof arms and ammunition to 
Spain, in effect since Jan. 8, 1937. 

—Chancellor Hitler, speaking to 80,000 Germans 

.at the launching of the 35,000-ton battleship at 
Wilhemshaven on the North Sea, said the Reich 
is ready to resist ‘‘any intimidation or encircle- 
ment policy’’. 


—The Pope, in a telegram to Gen. Franco, sent 


an apostolic blessing, saying: ‘‘Raising our 
hearts to God, we thank him and your excellency 
for the desired victory of Catholic Spain, and 
pray that this beloved country, having found 
peace, may renew with vigor her ancient Chris- 
tian traditions. which made her so great.”’ 

—In China the Japanese have occupied Wuning, 
in Kiangoi province, 105 miles south of Hankow 
and 60 miles from Manchang. 

-—The U. S. signed a reciprocal trade treaty with 
Turkey. — 

April 2—Japan and the U.S.S.R. signed a fishing 
treaty, which stabilized leases and rearranged 
the strategic areas. 

April 3—The U.S.S.R., through the official news 
agency, denied that the Soviet Union had ob- 
ligated itself or promised to obligate itself to 
supply war material to Poland in the event of 
war and to close its raw material market to 
Germany. 

—At Valencia, Spain, Loreto Apellaniz Garcia, 
former Republican military police chief of the 
city, and 20 of his aides were put to death 
after their conviction by a military tribunal on 
charges of committing murders during the civil 


war. 

—A jury in the U. S. District Court in Philadelphi 
fixed at $237,310.85 the damage done to a 
Apex Hosiery Company in 1937 by a C. I. O. 


union of hosiery workers. Judge Kirkpatrick or- 
dered the verdict entered for triple that amount, 
or $711,932.55, on motion of counsel for the 
company for treble damages under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. The case was appealed. __ 

April 4—Ghazi ibn Feisal, 27, King of Iraq, died 
in Baghdad after having broken his skull when 
his auto hit an electric light pole near_the 
Royal Palace. His son, 3, was proclaimed King 
Feisal II and a regency was established. On a 
false rumor that Ghazi had been assassinated by 
the English, a mob invaded the British Con- 
sulate in Mosul, on the Tigris, 200 miles north- 
west of Baghdad and killed the British Consul, 
George E. Monck-Mason. 

—Poland’s Foreign Minister, Josef Beck, was 
offered in London, by the British Prime Minister, 
an agreement that ‘‘in the event of any action 
being taken which clearly threatens the inde- 
pendence of Poland and which Poland considers 
it vital to resist with its national forces, His 
Majesty’s (British) government will feel bound 
to lend at once to the Polish government all the 
support in their power.’’ The proffer was called 
later by German high officials as an attempt at 
“encirclement’’ of the Reich. 

—In Albania, a son was born to King Zog I and 
Queen Geraldine, an American. 

—The U. S. Navy seaplane carrier, Wasp, was 
launched at Quincy, Mass. Two bombing planes 
flying overhead collided and crashed, killing 4 
airmen and setting fire to two houses in Hast 
Braintree. 

—Jack Benny, actor, changing his plea of ‘‘not 
guilty’ of smuggling to “‘guilty’’, in the Federal 
District Court in New York City, was fined 
$10,000 and was sentenced to a year and a day 
in prison. The judge suspended the prison sent- 
ence and chided Benny—‘‘you who make so 
much’’—for cheating the government; and put 
the actor on probation for a year. The smuggled 
jewelry, a gold bracelet and two clasps set with 
diamonds, was a present to Mrs. Benny (Mary 
Livingston) and was brought into this country 
from France, where Benny had bought the 
gems, by A. N. Chapereau. 

April 5—Albert Lebrun was reelected President of 
France by the National Assembly in Versailles. 

—In Bohemia-Moravia, the temporary military 
government of the German army of occupation 
Was replaced by a civil regime, under Baron C. 
von Neurath, the Protector. 

—The Governor of Bermuda, Sir R. J. T. Hildyard, 
resigned because the Assembly would not allow 
him the use of an automobile. Motor vehicles 
are banned on that Island. 

April 6—Demands on King Zog of Albania by 
Italy not having been granted, Premier Mussolini 
ordered. concentration of an expeditionary force 
under Gen. Guzzoni, and under cover of night 
cargo vessels and war ships carrying troops, 
tanks and machine guns crossed the Adriatic, 
pre at Gawn, were in sight of the Albanian 

April 7—Italian troops, landing at four places on 
the coast of Albania—San Giovanni di Medua, 
Durazzo, Valona and Santi Quaranti—met armed 
resistance, particularly at Durazzo, which was 
captured. By nightfall the hilly interior had 
been penetrated to Brazar Shiak. At Durazzo 
new proposals were received from King Zog but 
were rejected by Rome. Queen Geraldine fied 
with her 3-day old son, in a Red Cross motor 
ambulance, to Florina, Greece, and later she 
and the King went by train to Larissa, Greece 
and then to Turkey. 

April 8—Resuming their invasion of Albania, aided 
by bombing planes, the Italian forces entered 
Tirana, unopposed. King Zog had escaped, by 
auto, to Florina, and thence he, his wife and 
boy went to Salonika, Greece. Soon after Tirana 
was occupied, Italian Foreign Minister Count 
Ciano arrived from Rome by plane and set up 
a provisional government. A whole regiment of 
grenadiers, more than 1,000 men, was flown in 
land planes from Grottaglie, in the Province of 
Taranto, Italy, to Tirana, Albania, a distance of 
135 miles. The last_men arrived at Tirana about 
one hour after the first plane had left Grottaglie; 
120 trimotored bombers were used, each carrying 
= ererede hh On 8 men. 

—In ashington Secretary of State Hull con- 
ee s action Sn e and violent 

an al jiona: r 
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—FPeru resigned from the League of Nations, but 


will continue collaborating with the League’s — 


technical bodies as a non-member, especi! 

International Labor Organization ad pres: 

manent International Justice Tribunal. 
—Hungarian troops occupied the former Czecho- 


lad 


Slovak territory up to the border fixed by agree- 

ment with Slovakia on April 4. The troops were 

followed by policemen and government employes 
to take over administration of the 386 square 

. miles and the 45,000 new citizens. 

»—The Chinese air base at Kunming was damaged 
by Japanese bombing planes. 

April 9—*‘T’ll be back in the fall if we don’t have 
a@-war’’, said President Roosevelt, waving fare- 
well in Warm Springs, Ga., as his train started 
for Washington. 

- April 10—The Greek Premier, John Metaxas, after 
a talk with the British Minister proclaimed that 
the ‘‘Greek Government declares that it has 
all the requisite means to enable it to tell the 
Greek people that the independence and integrity 

| of the country are absolutely assured.” 

' —Holland called up border troops for military duty. 

: Italy has reinforced its garrisons in Libya and 
the Dodecanese Islands. 

April 11—In Albania, though guerrilla fighting 
persists in the hills in the interior, the Italian 

. trogps extended their occupation to the Greek 

-. frontier, posting their flag at the boundary, at 

. the town of Biklishta. 

' —Bulgaria dissolved the Nazi organization. 

| —Hungary gave notice of withdrawal from the 

¥ League of Nations. _ 

' —In Shanghai, Dr. Shia Shih-tai, an official of 

4 the Japanese-sponsored city government, was 

assassinated. 

—Mrs. Elma N. Lauer, 58, wife of State Supreme 
My; Court Justice Edgar N. Lauer, was sentenced in 
i the U. S. Court, New York City, to 3 months 
imprisonment, was fined $2,500, and was put 
on a year’s probation. She had pleaded guilty to 
Smuggling clothing and furs. Her co-defendant, 
Albert N. Chaperau, who also had pleaded guilty 
and had been a government witness also against 
actors Benny and Burns, was sentenced to 5 
years in prison, (later reduced to 2 years) fol- 
lowed by probation, and was fined $5,000: sus- 
pended sentences of 11 years on other counts in 
’ the indictments were imposed on Chaperau, who, 

the judge said, smuggled, induced others to 

smuggle, and pretended to be 
further his illicit activities. 

April 12—President Roosevelt accepted the resigna- 
tion (dated April 6) of Edwin S. Thomas as 
U. S. Judge for the District Court of Connecti- 
cut. Attorney General Frank Murphy announced 
that the resignation “‘has made it unnecessary 
_ to give further consideration to the question of 

if impeachment.’’ Judge Thomas had been on the 

'-’ bench since 1913. 

—John Torrio, a liquor dealer and alleged former 
business partner of Al Capone, pleaded guilty in 
the U. S. Court in New York City to cheating 
the Federal Government of $86,000 income taxes 
in 1933-35. He was sentenced to 232 years in 
prison, to be followed by 7 years probation. 
Torrio also released to the government all claim 
on $100,000 which was posted as bail, in 1936, 
when he was arrested. Two co-defendants, Wil- 
liam Slockbower, his brother-in-law, and James 
La Penna, got, respectively, a suspended 1-yr.- 
and-a-day sentence to prison, and a 9-month ac- 

commitment. 

April 13—Prime Minister Chamberlain told the 
British House of Commons he had made to 
Greece and Rumania the same offer already 
held out to Poland (see April 4), namely, support 
in case of action threatening independence and 
which they or either of them considered it vital 
to resist by arms; and, as in the case of Poland, 
a similar offer had been made by France and 
communicated to Turkey and the powers. The 
Rumanian-Greek offer was based, the Prime 
Minister stated, on the Albanian developments 

- and on the fact that Britain ‘‘attaches the 
e- greatest importance to the avoidance of dis- 

turbance by force, or threats by force, of the 
status quo in the Mediterranian and the Balkan 

Peninsula.’’ 

—The Fascist Grand Council, by resolution, saluted 
‘‘with virile joy’’ the decision of the Albanian 
Constituent Assembly to offer the Albanian crown 

- to King Victor | uel. The Italian Parlia- 
ment approved the union. On April 15 the crown 
was presented to the King and he took the extra 

j title of King of Albania. 

_—Arif Abdul Razik, Chief of Arab rebels in Pales- 

_ tine, fled over the border and surrendered to 
3 the French military authorities in Syria. He 
had been chased by British troops. 

April 14—President Roosevelt, in an address to the 
governing board of the Pan American Union, 
said: ‘‘The American peace which we celebrate 
today has no quality of weakness in it. We are 
prepared to maintain it, and to defend it to the 

a lest extent of our strength, matching force 
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to force if any attempt is made to subvert our 
institutions, or to impair the independence of 
any one of our group. Should the method of 
attack be that of economic pressure, I pledge 
that my own country will also give economic 
support, so that no American nation need sur- 
render any fraction of its sovereign freedom to 
maintain its economic welfare. This is the spirit 
and intent of the Declaration of Lima: The™™ 
Solidarity of the continent. . . . The truest de- 
fense of the peace of our hemisphere must always 
lie in the hope that our sister nations beyond 
the seas will break the bonds of the ideas which 
constrain them toward perpetual warfare.’’ 

April 15—Chancellor Hitler of Germany and Pre- 
mier Mussolini of Italy each received a cabled 
appeal from President Roosevelt for a pledge not 
to attack or invade for the next 10 years the 
territory or possessions of the following nations: 
Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, The Netherlands, Belgium, 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Portugal, 
Spain, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, the 
U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, Iraq, the 
Arabias, Syria, Palestine, Egypt and Iran.’’ He 
would suggest, Mr. Roosevela added, that the 
pledge be extended to 25 years, but, in either 
case, he would promise a world conference for 
disarmament and for opening up avenues of 
Leora Sar ae trade in raw materials and prod- 
ucts. 

April 16—The Italian Government announced a 
10-year program of increased armaments. This 
was followed by an allotment for the army of 
an addition 500,000,000 lire a year for the next 
ten years. 

—The ashes of Hirosi Saito, former Japanese Am- 
bassador to Washington, arrived in Yokohama 
on the U. S. Cruiser Astoria, and were taken 
thence to Tokyo, where, in a suburb, Buddhist 
burial services were held. 

April 17—The U. S. Supreme Court, 6 to 2 (Mc- 
Reynolds and Butler dissenting) dissolved the 
deportation case against Joseph G. Strecker, 
Austrian-born restaurant keeper of Hot Springs, 
Ark., by ruling that past membership in. the 
Communist Party was not a sufficient ground. 
The minority opinion insisted that membership 
in the Communist party at any time was reason 
for deportation, and that a member should not 
be allowed to resign conveniently a day or a 
month before proceedings were brought against 

m 


—President Roosevelt withdrew from the Senate 
his nomination of Thomas R. Amlie of Wisconsin 
to be a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Amlie had asked that the nomina- 
tion be withdrawn. He had denied being a 
Communist. In a letter to him praising his 
qualifications, the President seid: “‘A quarter of 
a century ago I, too, was called a Communist 
and a wild-eyed radical because I fought for 
factory inspection, for a 54-hour week bill for 
women and children in industry and similar 
measures.” 


——t 


April 18—The French Line steamship, Paris, which Pie: 


was about to leave Havre for New York City 
with paintings and statuary for the World’s 
Fair, was ruined by fire, which apparently had 
started in the bakery, where two ovens had 
—, left going in a locked fireproof compart- 
ment. 

—In Spain, Gen. Franco released 200,000 National- 
ist troops from service and sent them to their 
homes. Most of the first troops mustered out 
were in Northern Spain. { 

—Daniel S. Roosevelt, Harvard senior, son of 
G. H. Roosevelt, the latter a brother of Mrs. 
F. D. Roosevelt, was killed in an_ airplane ac- 
cident in Mexico. His college mate, B. H. Rumsey, 
also was killed, and Miss Carlotta Constantine 
was injured. They were on their way to New 


York es 


April 19—Viscount Halifax, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, in an address in the House of Lords, said: 
“The cry of ‘encirclement’ (raised by Germany) 
whereby, I suppose, it is intended to suggest 
that the purpose of the government is to throttle 
legitimate aspirations of other people or engage 
in a preventive war, has no doubt been raised 
for obvious purposes. If my voice could reach 
so far, I should be prepared on the authority of 
His Majesty’s Government give the most 
solemn undertaking that I can that any such 
idea would never find a place in British policy. 
Not only would it be extreme folly and lack 
any color of morality, but it would be entirely 
foreign to the whole trend of British thought, 
which rests essentially upon a desire to live 
and let live in the world.’’ 
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April 20—Premier Mussolini, speaking in Rome 
at a meeting to organize for the proposed | Uni- 
versal Exposition there in 1942, said: ‘It is 
absolutely unjust and unjustifiable from any 
point of view to attempt to place nations of 
the Axis on the seat of the accused. No less 
absurd is the proposal of reciprocal guarantees 
lasting ten years which do not take into account 
the pyramidal errors of geography into which 
individuals have fallen who’ have not even the 
most rudimentary knowledge of European affairs. 
As for the proposed expansive conference in 
which the United States would limit itself 
effectively to its customary role of distant spec- 
tator, experience gives us some bitter lessons on 
this score; namely, that the greater the number 
of conferees the more certainty there is of 
failure.”’ 


—Germany celebrated Chancellor Hitler’s 50th 


birthday. In Berlin he reviewed 40,000 troops 
and was made an honorary citizen of Danzig. 

April 2i—In Paris Foreign Minister Bonnet ex- 
plained to a Senate commission that the nations 
to be aided under the anti-aggression plan must 
be willing to resist attacks to make the guaran- 
tees operative. The Government decreed a 1 per 
cent sales tax to help pay for armaments, and 
increased the normal work week to 45 hours. 

April 22—In~ Barcelona, a Nationalist * (Franco) 
firing squad executed Gen. Jose Aranguren, who 
was commander of the Civil Guard there in the 
Republican regime; 71 U. S. prisoners captured 
by the Spanish Nationalist Army in the civil 
war were sent across the frontier into France. 
They were part of 105 liberated former members 
of the Republican International Brigade. Other 
prisoners released were Cubans, Chileans, Danes 
and Swedes. 


April 23—-The British Government sent back to 


Berlin Ambassador Sir Nevile Henderson who 
had been recalled to London (March 17) when 
the Reich absorbed a part of Czecho-Slovakia. 
The French Ambassador to Berlin also is under 
instructions to return to his post there. — . 
—In Spain the Ministry of Finance, by direction 
* of Gen. Franco, acted to restore to ex-King 
Alfonso XIII and his relatives to the fourth 
degree, the private properties they owned before 
the republic was proclaimed April 14, 1931. The 
decree ordered all forfeitures of their holdings 
erased and declared null and void the action 
of the constitutional Cortes that deprived Al- 
fonso of his private patrimony. ‘ 
April 24—The Republic of Bolivia became a dic- 
tatorship, under proclamation by the President, 
Lieut. Col. German Busch, dissolving Congress, 
* suspending the Constitution and all existing laws 
and setting up a political and financial dictator- 


ship. 

April 25—The French Government prohibited pub- 
lication of defamation or slander ‘‘tending to 
incite hatred between citizens.’’ It specifically 
forbids slander promoting hatred ‘‘against any 
group of persons belonging to any particular 
race or religion.’’ 

April 26—President Roosevelt, after signing the 
$549,000,000 War Department appropriation bill 
directed that Department to order 571 bombing, 
pursuit and intercepter airplanes at an estimated 
cost of $50,000,000. The President asked Congress 
for $31,621,000 to begin the immediate construc- 
tion of a chain of naval air bases in the Pacific, 
‘lox bag Puerto Rico and continental United 

ates. 

April 27—The British House of Commons, 376 to 
145, authorized compulsory military training— 
conscription—as ‘‘necessary for the safety of 
the country and fulfilment of undertakings re- 
cently given to certain countries of Europe.” 
Since April 1, War Secretary Leslie Hore-Belisha 
told the House, recruits for all branches of the 
Territorials had been pouring in at the rate of 
2,000 every day. 


—The Norwegian Crown Prince, Olav, and Crown 


Princess Martha, arrived in New York. Their 
steamship, the Oslofjord, in the fog in the lower 
bay, collided with a Sandy Hook pilot boat, 
which sank. 

—A Soviet twin-motor airplane, piloted by Col. 
Viadimir Kokkinaki and Major Mikhail Gor- 
dienko, left Moscow at 8:19 P.M. (N. Y. time) 
bound for New York City, flew across North 
Europe, past I¢eland and Greenland across 
Labrador, and then, at 7 P.M., on April 28, was 
forced down on Miscou Island, N. B., in a snow- 
covered marsh. The plane was smashed. A rescue 
plane landed the fliers in Brooklyn, April 30. 

April 28—In a special session of the German 
Reichstag, in Berlin, Chancellor Hitler, answer- 
ing President Roosevelt’s cabled (April 15) ap- 
peal to him and to Premier Mussolini for a 


10-year pledge not to attack or invade other 


countries, rejected the appeal in the form in 
which it had been made, but declared Germany 
was for peace and had no intention of attacking 
the United States or any other nation. Germany, 
he said, wanted restored to her the colonies she 
lost in the World War, including Danzig and a 
right-of-way across Pomorze. The! Chancellor 
announced abrogation by the Reich of the non- 
aggression pact with Poland, the Anglo-German 
naval treaty, and the (Chamberlain) Munich 
agreement with Britain. He declared, also, readi- 
ness to pledge non-aggression to the nations 
named by the President provided such pledges 
were reciprocal and the other nations took the 
initiative. The Chancellor called the Rooseveit 
appeal ‘‘curious’’ and was otherwise sarcastic 
in his reference to the President. The Reichstag 
acclaimed the Chancellor’s address. 

April 29—Countess Sybille de Liederkerke, 21, and 
her brother, Count Phillip, Belgian society 
leaders, fell. to their death while mountain 
climbing near the spot where King Albert I of 
the Belgians died in a fall in 1934, 35 miles east 
of Brussels, near Namur. = 

April 30—The New York World’s Fair, 1939, cover- 
ing 1,216 acres on the Flushing Meadows with 
a vast array of modernistic structures with their 
exhibits from all countries of the globe, was 
officially opened by President Roosevelt, who, in 
the presence of 60,000 persons in the open-air 
Court of Peace, dedicated the Exposition to the 
cause of international amity. The American 
wagon, he said, is hitched to the Star of Peace. 
The ceremonies included a parade of 20,000 
uniformed soldiers, sailors and marines, foreign 
groups in native costumes, and workmen in 
overalls and white caps. A part of the U. S. war 
fleet (35 ships) was anchored in the Hudson 
River. There were 605,504 visitors at the Fair. 


1939—MAY 


May 1—The biggest May Day demonstrations were 


held in Berlin and in Moscow. In each city 
1,500,000 civilians marched. Chancellor Hitler 
assailed the boycott in the United States against 
German. goods, and denounced ‘‘war mongers 
and panic makers’? of the democracies. 


—In Mexico City, 50,000 of the 70,000 who marched 


were in uniform, in military formation. Many 
non-uniformed units carried hanners and signs 
denouncing Mussolini, Hitler and the Japanese 
Emperor. Also carried in the parade were pla- 
cards commemorating the anniversary of the 
Chicago Haymarket riots. 


—Section 2 (the ‘‘cash-and-carry’’) of the United 


States Neutrality Act expired by limitation. 


—The Crown Prince of Norway dedicated his 


os pavilion in the New York World’s 
air. 


May 2—The 29 U. S. warships which the President 


had halted on their way to the New York World’s 
Fair, have now passed through the Panama 
eons headed by the Pennsylvania, into the 
acific. 


—The Danish Pavilion at the Fair was dedicated 


by Crown Prince Frederik and Crown Princess 
Ingrid. 


—King Zog, of Albania, and his family have taken 


residence in Istanbul, Turkey, promising not to 
engage in political activity. 


May 38—The Soviet Government announced that 


Maxim Maximovitch Litvinov, 59, Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs since 1929, had retired at his own 
request and had been succeeded by Vyacheslav 

Molotov, 49, President of the Council of 
People’s Commissars. 


—In Valencia, Gen. Franco reviewed 60,000 Na- 


tionalist soldiers in a Victo ar 
open-air mass. Ty EN ae 


—The Hungarian Parliament adopted without dis- 


sent a law limiting Jews in business 
professions to 6 to 12-per cent of the: Sota 
persons in the various callings. The purge, in 


instalments, is to be 
erire € completed by the spring 


—The U. S. House, 264 to 128, refused to reject 


the Roosevelt departmental reorganizatio 

consolidation plan. Under the law the Press 
dential order will go into effect June 25, or 
60 days after it was submitted to Congress. No 
other attempt can be made in either branch of 
Congress to nullify the order, since the Re- 
organization Act of this session provided that a 
eer ied resolution must be passed by both 

es, 


May 4—The City of Chungking, China’s provisional 


capital, was raided at dusk by 27 Ja es = 
ing planes; 5,000 persons were Teparted Knee a 
injured; the British Embassy was smashed. 


aed 


May 5—Gen. Anastasio Somoza, President of Nica- 
Tagua, was received with a military pageantry 
eae come in Washington by President Roose- 

elt. 

—130,000 western miners joined the stoppage of 

4 320,000 eastern miners in the nation-wide soft 
"al coal strike. 

_ —The body of E. L. Schneider of Kansas City, 
¢ Mo., who vanished on May 1, was taken from 
> the Missouri River 13 miles down stream from 

the Fairfax Bridge from which he had apparently 
leaped, after testifying before a Federal Grand 
Jury in the Government's prosecution of his 
4 business associates, T. J. Pendergast, a political 

- leader accused of income tax dodging. 

May 6—King George V1 and Queen Elizabeth left 
Portsmouth, England, on the merchant liner, 
Empress of Australia, which is accompanied at 
sea by the war cruisers, Southampton and Glas- 
gow, and the battleship Repulse. 

—The Swiss National Exhibition opened in Zurich. 

—Turkey announced a mutual-assistance agree- 
ment with Britain. 

ay 7—An open military as well as a political 
alliance between Germany and Italy was an- 
nounced in Berlin and Rome, as a result of 
the conference in Milan of their respective For- 
eign Ministers, Joachim von Ribbentrop and 
Galleazo Ciano. 

May 8—The Duke of Windsor, in a radio broadcast 
from Verdun, France, urged all political leaders 
to be resolute in their mission to restore in- 
ternational security and confidence, thus acting 
as ‘‘good citizens of the world and not only as 
good Frenchmen, Italians, Germans, Americans 
or Britons.’’ ‘“‘For two and a half years’’, he 
; said, ‘‘I have deliberately kept outside of public 
; affairs and I still propose to do so. I speak for 

no one but myself, without the previous knowl- 

edge of any government. I speak simply as a 

f soldier of the last war, whose most earnest 

prayer it is that such cruel and destructive 
madness shall never again overtake mankind. 

I cannot claim for myself the expert knowledge 

1 of a statesman, but I have at least had the 

good fortune to travel the world and therefore 
to study human nature. This valuable experience 
has left me with the profound conviction that 
| - there is no land whose people want war. This 
I believe to be as true of the German nation 
as of the British nation to which I belong, as 

im it is of you in America and of the French 

. nation, on whose friendly soil I now reside.’’ 

R The address was not Officially broadcast in 

: Britain or Canada. Y 

d —Spain notified the League of Nations of the 

Py intention to withdraw therefrom. f 
'  —Japanese planes in China bombed the city of 
r Ichang, on the Yangtze. ‘ q 
: —A military airplane crashed in Guyaquil, Ecua- 

dor, killing the two aviators and setting fire 

to several buildings, ia which 24 persons per- 
ished, and 60 were hurt. z 

—Charley Ross, kidnapped in July, 1874, in Ger- 
mantown, Pa., is not dead but lives in the 
person of Gustav Blair, it was decided by a 
Superior Court jury in Phoenix, Ariz. Blair 
testified that he had determined by family traits, 
likeness and other means that he is the missing 
Charley Brewster Ross. Lincoln C. Miller of 
Phoenix, whose family reared Blair, testified 
that his (Miller’s) father had told him Blair 
was the kidnapped child. Miller added that he 
had guarded the child in a ae peal 

May 9—The Japanese, in China, have refused to 
permit the landing at Ningpo of 300 bags of 
American Red Cross rice and quantities of 
medical supplies purchased with American funds. 
Amoy has been heavily bombed by Japanese 
planes, also Foochow and Yenping and other im- 
portant cities in the interior and at the Min 
River headwaters. There were many casualties 
in Chuanchow, where buses, banks and customs 
offices 0} poate only at night. The city is deserted 
in the daytime. 

—In the U. S. Court in New York City, Edward 

; Blatt, Ossip Garber and Aaron Sharfin were 

___ sentenced to 2 years each in prison. They had 

been convicted of conspiring to obtain forged 

4 passports. The case became public after the 
X, arrest in December, 1937, of Adolph Arnold 

Rubens and his wife, Ruth Marie, as spies, in 
if Moscow. The Rubens passports were issued in 
id the name of Mr. and Mrs. Donald L. Robinson. 
i May 10—The ceremony in Paris of hanging the 


; 


p 
7 
" 
A 


eee Se 


c of the Napoleonic Legion of Honor around 
his neck, with his medallion as Grand Master, 
marked the formal installation of Albert Lebrun 
for the second term as President of France. The 
Cabinet of Edouard Deladier was unchanged. 
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—Constantine A. Oumansky, 37, a native of the 
Ukraine, succeeded Alexander A. Troyanovsky as 
Soviet Ambassador to the United States. 

May 11—Britain signed a trade agreement with 
Rumania. 

—In Bolivia, opposition leaders were exiled to 
Coati Island in Lake Titicaca. There they will 
be obliged to work on the land. 


—Five elevators containing over 4,100,000 bushels” 


of grain (2,900,000 corn, 750,000 wheat, 500,000 
other) were destroyed by explosion and fire on 
the south side, Chicago; 8 persons were missing, 
23 hurt. 

—A_ Bronx (N. Y. City) jury acquitted Louis 
Greenfield who killed ‘tin mercy’? his imbecile 
son, 16 on a charge of manslaughter. 


May 12—In China, the landing of 150 Japanese . 


troops on the Island of Kulangsu followed the 
assassination of Ang Hip Koon, president of 
the Amoy Chinese Chamber of Commerce, a new 
organization cooperating with the Japanese. The 
United States, Britain and France also landed 
small naval forces and the Japanese withdrew 
part of .their’s. 

May 13—The soft-coal strike, in progress since 
early in April, affecting 260,000 bituminous 
miners, neared the end when negotiators for 
both sides in the Appalachian Joint Wage-Hour 
Conference, in New York City, announced agree- 
ments from all except 6 of the employers or- 
ganizations to accept, for a 2-year term, ‘‘union 
shop”’ contracts with the C. I. O., headed by 
John L. Lewis and the United Mine Workers. 
There are no wage or hour changes. The em- 
ployers had laid aside, also, their demand for 
elimination of the penalty clause under which 
miners were penalized for striking and operators 
for declaring lockouts during the term of the 
contract. The strike had crimped operation in 
New York and elsewhere, of public utilities. 

May i14—Premier Mussolini, in an address to 
50,000 uniformed Italian men and women in 
Turin, near the French frontier, said: ‘‘Accord- 
ing to a cold, objective examination of the 
situation, there are not at present in Europe 
problems big enough or acute enough to justify 
a war that by logical development would spread 
from Europe and become a universal event.’” 

—A 5-year old native Indian girl gave birth, by 
Nd aeage operation, to an infant, in Lima, 

eru. 


May 15—In the Harlan County (Kentucky) soft 


coal mines, operations were resumed unde? pro- 
tection of National Guard troops with machine 
guns, called out by Gov. A. B. Chandler, one 
by one most of the operators sigfied up, but 
several held out. 

—Argentina decreed dissolution of all political 
organizations directed from abroad. The Nazi, 
Fascist and Dopolavoro workmen’s group, and 
the Spanish Falangist (Fascist) party, received 
90 days in which to subscribe to “democratic 
principles,’’ which the decree said must govern 
their by-laws. All foreign organizations must 


register with the Interior Ministry and the 


police, ; 

—Because the President has approved a navy 
purchase of 48,000 pounds of Argentine canned 
beef, which is cheaper than the American prod-. 
uct, there is debate in the House, and western 
cattlemen are protesting. ; 

—In General Sessions, N. Y. City, Solomon (Solly) 
Girsch, 44, one of the men named with James 
J. Hines, the former Tammany district leader, 
in the policy conspiracy indictment on which 
Hines was sentenced last March, pleaded guilty 
and was sentenced to a year in prison. On May 
16, in Supreme Court, Joseph Ison and Alex. 
Pompez got suspended sentences. 

May 16—The New Deal experiment of issuing 
stamps to be exchanged for food by persons on 
Telief was begun in Rochester, N. Y. Relief 
clients are allowed to buy each week a minimum 


of $1 and a maximum of $1.50 worth of orange - 


stamps for each member of the family. For each 
$1 worth of orange stamps the purchaser is 
given 50 cents worth of blue stamps. About 
13,000 relief clients in the city are eligible to 
receive the stamps, but are not compelled to 
use_ them. 4 

—In China, Foochow, Fukien Province port, which 
was Tazed last year by Japanese bombs and later 
partly restored, has been devastated again by 
Japanese bombing, as have Changchow, Tungan, 
Chinmei and Chuanchow, also on the Fukien 


coast. 

May 17—The Canada-United States tour of King 
George and Queen Elizabeth began when the 
Royal party landed in ebec from the steam- 
ship, Empress of Australia. They were formally 
welcomed in the Council Chamber. In the after- 
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noon, on the Plains of Abraham, 50,000 children 
sang ‘“‘God Save the King” in French. In the 
evening Their Majesties were guests of 300. of 
the Quebec Government Legislative Council and 
Legislative Assembly, high officers of the Quebec 
gatrison and members of the Roman Catholic 
and Anglican hierarchies. : 

—Denmark accepted Germany’s non-aggression 
pact offer, as have Latvia, Estonia and Lithu- 
ania; Finland, Norway and Sweden neutral; so 
does The Netherlands. 

May 18—King George and Queen Elizabeth board- 
ed, in Quebec, their blue, silver and gold special 
train, after a night in the Citadel, and proceeded 
180 miles to Montreal, the largest city in Canada 
and the Second largest French-speaking city in 
the world. Thousands of children sang and took 
part in the welcome. The royal couple signed a 
golden visitors’ book in-the City Hall, met there 
160 notables, rode several hours in a cheering 
procession over 24 miles of streets, dined in the 
evening with 1,100 citizens and then returned to 
their train to sleep, passing most of the night 
on a side track in Caledonia Springs on the road 
to Ottawa. ver 

—Madrid was-officially entered by Generalissimo 
‘Francisco Franco. He attended Ascension Day 
religious services. Bonfires blazed throughout 
Spain in accordance with an old custom for ob- 
servance of national fiestas. Madrid’s bonfire 
was lighted from the votive lamp of the heavenly 
captain brought from the shrine of Santiago de 

* Compostela. Community singing and folk dances 
in all Spanish regions also were held in the 
evening. Eight leaders of a Socialist youth or- 
ganization, Juventud Socialista Unificada, died 
before the firing squad. They were accused of 
assassinations while Madrid was in Republican 
hands. A congratulatory letter to Isidoro Cardi- 
nal Goma y Thomas, Primate of Spain, signed 
by prominent Catholic clergymen and laymen in 
the United States, Canada and Great Britain, 
was made public. ; 

—In Jerusalem, Jewish outbreaks occurred in which 
‘135 were injured by police. Throughout Palestine 
the Jews observed a general strike, in protest 
against the new British policy, then began a 
non-resistance program. 

—With ancient ceremonies, and for the first time 
since Nov. 6, 1846, the Pope took formal posses- 
sion of Rome’s Cathedral Church, the Basilica 

* of St. John Lateran. 

—The French flying boat, Lieut. de Vaisscau Paris, 
landed on Manhasset Bay, N. Y., after a 4,000- 
mile trip from Biscrosse, via Lisbon, the Azores 
and Bermuda. 

May 19—Their British Majesties were received in 
Ottawa by the Governor General of Canada and 
Lady Tweedsmuir, road in an open carriage in 
an 8-mile parade, and attended the Senate, 
where the King accepted the letter of credence 
from U. S. Minister D. C. Roper, and then in 
Parliament gave royal assent to the commercial 
treaty with the United States and to other 

‘Dominion legislation. He said: ‘‘I am very happy 
that my visit to Canada affords me the oppor- 
tunity of meeting, in Parliament assembled, the 
members of both houses. No ceremony could 
more completely symbolize the free and equal 
association of the nations of the commonwealth. 
As my father said on the occasion of his Silver 
Jubilee, the unity of the British Empire is no 
longer expressed by the supremacy of the time- 
honored Parliament that sits at Westminister. 
It finds expression today in the free association 
of nations enjoying common principles of 
government,.a common attachment to ideals of 
peace and freedom, and bound together by a 
common allegiance to the crown.” 

—In Madrid 150,000 soldiers (including 25,000 
Italian, German and Moorish) amrched past 
Gen. Franco in the Victory Parade, in the rain. 

May 20—In Ottawa, Queen Elizabeth laid the 
cornerstone of the new Supreme Court Building 
(the inscription thereon said May 19, the date 
originally set, before sea fogs delayed royalty’s 
arrival in Canada. The Queen broadcast her 
remarks in English and French, and shook 
hands, before 1,800 dignitaries, with the three 
stone masons who were, like her, Scots. At night 
they dined with the members of Parliament. 

May 2i—In Ottawa, King George, in unveiling 
Canada’s National War Memorial, said it ‘‘does 
more than commemorate a great event in the 
ele It has a message for all generations and 

or all countries, the message which called forth 
Canada’s response. Not by chance do the growing 
figures of Peace and Freedom appear side by 
side. Peace and freedom cannot long be sepa- 
rated, It is well that we have, in one of the 
world capitals, a visible reminder of so great 


May 22—In_ Toronto, 


—Germany and Italy signed, in Berlin, 
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a truth. Without freedom there can be no en- 


during peace, and without peace no enduring 
freedom.”’ 

After moving freely among the veterans, the 
Royal Party started for Toronto in their special 
train. Meantime, the Dionne quintuplets were 
headed for Toronto in a special car—their first 
railway trip—with nurses, Dr. A. R. Dafoe and 
the quints’ parents, brothers and sisters. 


—The hydroplane, Yankee Clipper, reached Lisbon 


from Port Washington, N. ¥., via the Azores, in 


2615 hours. 


—In Madrid, victory services ended with a Te 


Deum in the Church of Santa Barbara, when 
General Franco delivered his sword and gave 
thanks to God. While he mounted the steps of 
the church under a white silk canopy carried by 
six priests the pealing of Santa Barbara’s bells 
mingled with the salvos of guns. He was met at 
the door and accompanied to the altar by the 
Archbishop of Madrid-Alcala. A choir of monks 
from the monastery of Santo Domingo de Slios 
chanted antiphons dating from the seventh 
century as General Franco presented his sword 
to Cardinal Goma y Thomas before the altar, 
on which the Christ of Lepanto had been placed. 
This crucifix was carried in the battle of Lepanto 
and reputedly was untouched by the arrows of 
the Turks. Flags and emblems carried in other 
battles famous in Spanish history also hung in 
the nave and in the chapels. 

the Dionne quintuplets— 
Marie, Annette, Cecile, Emilie, Yvonne—ex- 
changed hugs and kisses with Queen Elizabeth, 
in a special audience with her and the King, 
in the provincial building. The parents, with 6 
of their 7 other children and Dr. Dafoe, were 
included in the reception. In the afternoon the 
Royal Party went to Woodbine Park, where 
Archworth, owned by C. George McCullagh, 
owner of The Toronto Globe and Mail, ran away 
from the field, winning for his owner $10,000 
plus the traditional fifty golden guineas pre- 
sented by King George. Later in the day, Their 
Majesties resumed their railway journey west, 
preceded by the pilot train carrying newspaper 
correspondents and guards. 

in the 
presence of Chancellor Hitler, a 10-year military 


pact, article III of which says: ‘‘If contrary to. 


the wishes and hopes of the contracting parties 
it should happen that either of them should 
become involved in military entanglements with 
one other power or with other powers, the other 
contracting party will immediately rally to his 
side as ally and support him with all his military 
resources on land, at sea and in the air.’ The 
treaty was signed by the respective Foreign 
Ministers, Joachim von Ribbentrop and Count 
Galeazzo Ciano. 


—Thomas J. Pendergast, 67, a Democratic leader, 


pleaded guilty, in the U. S. Court, Kansas City. 
Mo., to income tax evasion, and was sentenced 
to 1 year 3 months in prison and a fine of 
$10,000. R. E. O’Malley, ex-State Insurance 
Superintendent, who also pleaded guilty to tax 
evasion, was sentenced May 27 to a year and a 
day in prison. 


—The U. S. Supreme Court ruled (5 to 4—Black, 


Reed, Frankfurter, Douglas, Roberts) that hold- 
ers of securities pledging payment either in 
U. S. dollars or in foreign currency on the basis 
of the pre-devalued dollar must, under the 1933 
Congressional joint resolution abrogating gold 
clauses on bonds, receive payment only in U. §, 
currency. 


May 23—The U. S. Navy submarine, Squalus, 299 


feet long, with 59 men aboard, because.of an 
open induction valve, sank during a routine 
diving cruise, and lay helpless on the bottom 
of the sea 240 feet below the surface 5 miles 
Reb of the Isle of Shoals, off Portsmouth, 


H. By means of a 10-ton ‘‘diving bell’. steel ° 


rescue chamber, 33 were saved, incli 

Commander, Lieut. Oliver F. Na its De Bee ae 

The rest had been drowned in the flooded com-_ 

eer The peed door, closed by Lloyd 
. Maness, an electrician’ 

he as S mate, had enabled 


—The British Royal train, after coasting all day 


long the chill north shore of Lake 
halted at Port Arthur-Fort William for i ‘terns 
in which King George and Queen Elizabeth took 
part. Most of the Indians who had flocked down 
from the frozen north smoked cigarettes instead 
of pipes. At White River a tiny birch canoe was 
presented to the Queen. At Schrieber, the ‘King 
was notified from London that his mother, Queen 
ary, had been shaken up in an auto-truck 
collision, but was not severely hurt. : 
ay 24—Gn bended knees by the gray stone gate 


eaters 
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of long-vanished Fort Garry, in Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, the Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
handed to King George 2 antlered elk heads and 
2 blatk beaver skins, annual tribute for the 
charter granted in 1670 to the Company of 
Adventurers Trading Into Hudson’s Bay. It was 
the first time the rent had been paid to a ruling 
Sovereign. To two heavy posts had been attached 
the elk heads, one, with a spread of antlers of 
5415 inches, the other 47 inches, and on a table 
were displayed the beaver skins selected from 
among 30,000 pelts. The governor of the company 
had come from London, England, to make the 
presentation. 

In his Empire Day broadcast from Winnipeg the 
King said: ‘‘For a long period in history it was 
the mind of Europe which led the march and 
fixed the aims of progress in the world. But 
that tide of inspiration is no longer running as 
it did in times gone by. The Christian civilization 
of Europe is now profoundly troubled and chal- 
lenged from within. We are striving to restore 
its standards, though the task is long and hard. 
Asia too is changing fast, and its mind is deeply 
disturbed. Is not this a moment when the Old 
World in its turn might look for hope and 
guidance to the achievements of the New? 


—Before leaving Vigo in 5 transport ships for 


home, the German volunteers who fought for 
Gen. Franco presented to the Spanish welfare 
organization 4,500 pieces of clothing, chiefly 
overcoats and suits. 


—Francisco Carabia fiew non-stop from the Mexico 


City airport to Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, 
2,350 miles, in 10 hours, 48- minutes. 


May 25—After keeping away for 12 days from 


Chungking, China, the Japanese again bombed 
that capital city by airplane, at dusk, under a 
new moon. There were hundreds of casualties. 


—King George and Queen Elizabeth got off the 


ds. 
May 28—In a 670-lb., 


May 


—By a card 


royal special train in Regina, in the wheat belt 
of Western Canada, and was welcomed in a 
downpour of also welcomed rain. For seven years 
the sun has blazed down on their dried fields 
and residents have watched their crops wither 
and die for lack of rain. Many of them have 
been receiving relief in the form of loans and 
bounty, and among the bills to which the King 
gave royal assent’ in Parliament at Ottawa was 
one providing relief for farmers unable to subsist 
on ib proceeds of their crops. The children had 
been gathered in farm trucks and buses and 
trundled into Regina to stand waving Union 
Jacks in the center of the race-track oval at the 
Fair Grounds as the King and Queen drove 
around the track before some 15,000 persons, 
who had paid $1 each for the reserved seats, 
sheltered from the rain. 


—Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, who went to Germany 


the World, War to avoid being drafted into 
the U. S. Army, was seized by Army officials on 
a desertion charge, upon his arrival in New 
York on the steamship Bremen and was locked 
up in the military prison on Governors Island. 


—General Jose Miaja, exiled Spanish Republican 


chieftain, arrived in Vera Cruz from Cuba 

sng his wife and children for an indefinite 
Mexico. 

at pp ting George and Queen Elizabeth shook 


hands with 30 Canadian Indian chiefs at Cal- 


ary. Tom toms were beating, medicine men 
with head-dresses decorated with weasels’ tails 
and cows’ horns were leading dances of the 
braves in war paint and embroidered buckskin, 
while the King and Queen stood surrounded by 
chiefs in war paint and feathers. At Medicine 
Hat, a weather birthplace, a band from Montana 
had crossed the border to salute. The day wound 
up in Banff, Alberta, where, on May 27, Their 

ajesties rode into the hills and climbed 2,000 
set afoot, and took photographs. Descending 


they rode in a broncho-drawn buckboard. 


May 27—The Council of the League of Nations, in 


ed its 105th session without taking 
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itors. 
E vote of 2,100,000 to 402,000, Sir Staf- 

rd Cripps was dropped from the British Labor 
Basty for. having attempted to build a united 
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staat with the Liberals and the Communist 


arty. 

—By 5,490 to 1,761 the French Socialist Party 
voted to quit the Communist Party. 

—In Palestine 4 women and one man were found 
killed and 4 men and one child wounded in the 
Arab village of Diraddas near Kfar Saba colony 
in the Sharon Valley. All were Arabs. 

—The Japanese in China continued to drop bombs 
in the Foochow area. 

May 30—Memorial Day services were held through- 
out the United States and by Americans in 
European capitals and World War battle fields. 
For the first time a Southerner, U. S. Senator 
Harry F. ‘Byrd, of Virginia, delivered the Me- 
ee Day address at Gettysburg. 

—In Victoria, King George in an address before 
the Legislature of British Columbia, said: ‘Here, 
on the shores of the Pacific, I can realize the 
position which Canada occupies, Her Atlantic 
windows look to Europe, her Pacific windows to 
Asia and the Far East. As science reduces the 
barriers of space, this country will become a 
thoroughfare between two hemispheres. Some 
day the peoples of the world will come to realize 
that prosperity lies in cooperation, and not in 
conflict. With the dawn of that brighter day, I 
look to Canada playing an increasingly impor- 
tant part in furthering friendly relations be- 
tween the East and West. With the widening of 
her role of international interpretation will come 
corresponding benefits to mankind.” 

—The (Nazi) Elite Guard in Salzburg moved into 
the Palace of Archbishop Sigismund Waitz, 
Roman Catholic Primate of Germany. His furni- 
ture had been moved out. The building is State 
property. The order of dispossess was served a 
month ago. 

—Khalil Shaheen, Mukhtar (chieftain) of Bethle- 
hem and a member of the Palestine Defense 
party, which is in opposition to the Mufti of 
Jerusalem, was shot dead in Bethlehem by an 
unidentified Arab. 

May 31—The Soviet Premier, Vyacheslaff Molotov, 
told the Supreme Soviet (National Parliament) 
that a mutual assistance, defensive pact, such 
as Britain recently negotiated with Poland and 
Turkey, would not satisfy the U.S.S.R. unless it 
included Finland, Estonia and Finland; in fact 
all countries along the Soviet’s western border. 
The Premier announced, also, that his govern- 
ment was under a pact to protect the frontiers 
of the Mongolian People’s Republic, and that for 
strategic reasons, certain fishing areas had been 
withdrawn from Japanese use; in the lately re- 
vised treaty extension. He asserted that demo- 
cratic countries had abandoned collective security 
and were still pursuing their appeasement policy 
while concealing the facts from their citizens. 

—Leaving Victoria by steamer, King George and 
Queen Elizabeth went back to Vancouver, thence 
by autos 12 miles to New Westminister, where 
after a parade of welcome they boarded their 
special train which started east on the Canadian 
National Railway. They had gone west on the 
Canadian Pacific line. 

—Four seaplanes from the cruiser Astoria have 
searched 152,000 square miles of the mid-Pacific 
for Richard Halliburton and a crew of 13 men 
Missing with the Chinese junk Sea Dragon. 
Captain Turner said the search had taken the 
Astoria within a few miles of Midway Island, to 
the area where the adventurers were last heard 
from March 24 


—The German Condor (aviation) Legion, 5,000 


men, returned to Hamburg from war service in 
Spain. At Cadiz, Spain, 7,000 Italian legionnaires 
departed for home. 


1939—JUNE 


June 1—The new British 1,090-ton submarine, 


Thetis, with 103 persons aboard, sank in Liver- 
pool Bay, in a diving tesf. 
4 survivors. . 

—The steamship St. Louis, from Hamburg, at 
Havana since May 27, which carried 937 Jewish 
refugees from Germany, of whom 29 had been 
permitted to land, was ordered by the Cuban 
Government to leave without landing any more 
passengers. Most of these had their names 
placed on the U. S. quota list. 

—The Townsend old-age pension bill was defeated 
in the U. S. House, 302 to 97. Those in favor 
of the plan included 40 Democrats, 55 Republi- 
cans, 1 Farmer-Laborite, and 1 Progressive. 

—King George and Queen Elizabeth arrived by 
train at Jasper and stayed overnight in a lodge 
in the Athabasca Valley, hemmed in by high 
peaks of the Canadian Rockies. 

June 2—In Palestine, a patrol of four British sol- 
diers and three Jewish supernumerary policemen 
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was wiped out in ambush by an Arab gang be- 
tween Pal Karm and Kalkilieh in the Sharon 
Valley. The Arabs carried off the patrol’s rifies 
and machine gun. ; 

—In Edmonton, Alberta, 90,000 residents turned 
out to greet King George VI. and Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

June 3—Martin T. Manton, ex-judge of the U. S. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, was convicted by a 

Federal District Court jury in N. Y. City (Man- 

hattan) of selling justice while on the bench. 

The indictment charged conspiracy to commit an 

offense against the United States to defraud it 

“in any Manner or for any purpose” (a law of 

1879). Manton was sentenced June 20 to two 

years in prison and fined $10,000. George M. 

Spector and John L. Lotsch were fined. Spector 

‘also got a year in prison. Forrest W. Davis, an 

accountant, was put on probation for two years., 

The two had pleaded guilty. : 

—In Brooklyn, County Judge George W. Martin, 
Was acquitted by a blue-ribbon jury of charges 
of bribery and accepting an unlawful fee of 
$1,000 in a conspiracy to obstruct justice by 
dismissing an abortion indictment against a 
Brooklyn physician and three others. 


_June 4—The British royal train, east-bound in 


Canada, stopped in Portage La Prairie, Mani- 
toba, where a private 15-minute service in the 
Knox United Church was held for their majes- 
ties by the pastor. The King and Queen got 
out:and shook hands with 115 disabled veterans 
in Winnipeg. 

June 5—The U. S. Supreme Court, 5 to 2 (Butler 
and McReynolds; Douglas and Frankfurter not 
participating), upheld an injunction of a_New 
Jersey Federal Court restraining Mayor Frank 
Hague and other Jersey City officers from inter- 
fering with constitutional rights of public as- 
sembly and free speech. The injunction had 
been sought by the C. I. O. and the American 
Civil Liberties Union, after Socialist leader 
Norman Thomas and others had been chased 
out of Jersey City when they tried to speak 
there. The Supreme Court also upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the Federal-State milk market- 
ing agreements in the_N. Y. City and Boston 
metropolitan zones. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace had sponsored the agreements, based 
on the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1937. 

—King George and Queen Elizabeth, in Sudbury, 
Ontario, descended 2;800 feet into a nickel mine, 
and rode around in a train drawn by a battery 
locomotive, and saw miners at work. 

—In China, Japanese planes were reported in 
flight over Swatow; 75 per cent of the popula- 
tion—normally’ 178,600—was said to have de- 
parted with all portable belongings. 

June 6—King George and Queen Elizabeth ar- 
rived at Windsor, Canada, across the river 
from Detroit, Mich. Meantime, Sean Russell, 
alleged head of the outlawed Irish Republican 
Army, was held in an immigration detention cell 
in Detroit. He had been arrested June 5, when 
he, and Joseph McGarrity of Philadelphia, got 
off a train from Chicago. Chief Constable Al- 
bert Canning of Scotland Yard, London, in 
charge of the guarding of the royal party dur- 
ing their North.American tour, said, in Windsor, 
that it was on his request that Russell was 
taken into custody. The latter was released on 
bail June 8. 

—In Palestine, British troopers killed 14 Arabs 
in an engagement in a ravine south of Tul Karm, 
Samaria, and an Arab was shot to death by a 
prowler near Tel Aviv. 

—The French Government unified the land, sea 
and air forces under Gen. Marie Gustave Game- 
lin. He was in London for talks with British, 
Polish and Turkish officers. 

—In Naples, 23,000 parading Italians who had 
fought in Spain were welcomed by the King 
and the populace. They were in khaki uniforms 
and carried rifles, the only arms in the pro- 
cession, 

—tiIn Berlin, the Condor Legion (aviation), 15,000 
fliers home from Spain, paraded before Chancel- 
lor Hitler and assembled German and Spanish 
generals. . 

—in Shanghai, in a hospital in Hongkew, R.'M. 
Tinker, 45, a cottonmill employe of Pootung, died 
after an emergency operation for wounds re- 
ceived in a scuffle with a Japanese naval landing 
party. He was accused by Japanese of firing at’ 
a Japanese officer and threatening to kill others 
when they invaded the mill to break up a fight 
among Chinese strikers and non-strikers. 

June I—After a night of slumber on ,the_ royal 
train on a siding in London, Ont., King George 
and Queen Elizabeth were welcomed by the town 
folks, and then their train, to which a*car full 
of Royal Canadian Mounted Police had been 


added, proceeded to St. Catherines, where their 
majesties got off and rode by auto to Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. There they reentered their train 
which crossed the international boundary to 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., where they were greeted 
by U. 8. Secretary of State Cordell Hull,- Mrs. 
Hull, and Sir Ronald Lindsay, British Am- 
bassador to the United States, and others. At 
10:58 P. M., the train left for Washington. | 

—Germany signed, in Berlin, non-aggression 
treaties with Estonia and Latvia; also a trade 
agreement with Yugo Slavia. 3 

—In Kladno, near Prague, in front of the public 
school, Wilhelm Kniest, a German police offi- 
cer on sentry duty, was shot to death. 

June 8—King George and Queen Elizabeth reached 
Washington on their special train. They were 
received in Union Station by President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and drove past the Capitol and along 
Pennsylvania Avenue, to the White House, in a 
military parade. Luncheon at the White House 
was followed by a drive around the city, and 
a garden party in the British Embassy, where 
Sir Ronald and Lady Lindsay were the hosts. 
In the evening there was a state dinner in the 
White House, at which the King and the Presi- 
dent exchanged toasts of friendship. 


—Japanese air raids destroyed a fourth of Enshih, 


new. capital of Hapeh Province, including the 
Lutheran Mission Church and School. 


June 9—King George and Queen Elizabeth, in 


Washington, received, in the British Embassy, 
members of the British colony; later they met 
members of Congress. in the Capitol rotunda; 
then lunched on a government yacht on the 
way down the Potomac with President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt to Mount Vernon where the King put 
a wreath on the Tomb of George Washington. 
On the way back by motor cars the party visited 
the Civilian Conservation Corps in Fort Hunt, 
Va.,’ and then drove to Arlington National 
Cemetery where the King laid a wreath on the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, and on the Cana- 
dian Cross. The Roosevelts served at 4:30 P. M. 
informal tea in the White House and later were 
the guests of the King and Queen at a formal 
dinner in the British Embassy. 


—Small incendiary bombs in envelopes, exploding 


under the stamp-cancelling machine, destroyed 
letters and injured postal employes in London, 
Manchester, Birmingham and other places in 
England. In Stirling, Scotland, Terence Mc- 
Sherry, an Irishman, was convicted of stealing 
explosives to make bombs and was sentenced to 
prison for ten years. 


—In Nachod, a Czech textile mill town near the 


German frontier, a Czech policeman was killed 
by a German policeman. 


June 10—King George and Queen Elizabeth and 


their party left_the special train in Red Bank, 
N. J., were officially greeted by Gov. A. H. 
Moore; rode in autos to oo Hancock, Sandy 
Hook, boarded the U. S. destroyer Warrington, 
and were conveyed up the bay, past the Statue 
of Libery, to the Battery, at the southern tip 
of Manhattan. Going ashore there they were 
officially welcomed by Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man, and by the Mayor, Fiorello H. LaGuardia. 
Thence the royal motor cavalcade sped to the 
New York World’s Fair. Leaving there they 
visited Columbia University where the president, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, showed them the 
original King George Charter of King’s College, 
as it was called 185 years ago. Thence the King 
anc ee Pee is saat Park, N. Y., to 

e Roosevelt estate, where they were welcomed 
by the President and his family. 


June 11—King George and Queen Elizabeth at- 


tended, with the Roosevelts, St. James Church, 
near Hyde Park. In the afternoon there was an 
outdoor picnic on the estate. Hot dogs were 
Toasted over a fire, and the King said he liked 
them. Beer was served. The President drove 
the royal couple over the private roads of the 
estate which covers several thousand acres. He 
and the King bathed in the private pool. Soon 
after 11 P. M. the royal party boarded the 
train on the New York Central, Hyde Park, 
bade goodbye to the Roosevelts, and started 
north for Canada. 


June 12—The royal special crossed into the Do- 


minion near Rouses Point, then turned north- 
east and skirted New York, Vermont and New 
Hampshire. King George and Queen Elizabeth 
were taken for a ride in Sherbrooke. The train 
made only a brief stop in Levis; in Riviere du 
oup there was a formal welcome. In Fi 
John’s, Quebec, the royal couple reviewed Cana- 
dian and U. S. war veterans. 


-——A small painting of a woman (‘‘L’Indifferent’’) 


by Antoine Watteau, was stolen from a 4 
the Louvre Gallery, Paris. bbed a 
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—In Jersey City the police allowed and protected 
@ meeting in Journal Square in celebration of 
the recent decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
mo Mayor Hague from suppressing free 

eech. 


3 
Abner Doubleday’s pioneer ‘‘diamond’’ was 
marked by dedication of the Baseball Museum 
and Hall of Fame. 

June 13—In London, Ledwedge V. Lawlor, a steel 
worker from Australia, was held for trial, ac- 
cused of firing a shot through a window of the 

, home of the Princess Royal, sister of George 

and wife of the Earl of Harewood, on June 4, 

»* and of firing his rifle one day later near the 

; Duchess of Kent, the King’s sister-in-law, as 
. she was leaving her Belgrave Square home. 

a —King George and Queen Elizabeth reached New 

‘ Brunswick. There was a ceremonial reception 

in New Castle, followed by an auto drive. 108 
miles, to Fredericton, the capital of the Province. 

4 In the Legislature, their majesties sat on 

hs thrones. The royal party next went to Saint 

: John. The final stop of the day was Muncton. 

A June 14—Retfusal of the authorities of the British 
' ¥ concession in Tientsin to yield to the Japanese 
four Chinese accused of terrorism and_assassi- 
nation of an official, resulted in a Japanese 
blockade of the area. Britons who passed the 
Japanese barriers to enter or leave the blockaded 
areas were forced to undergo searches, in many 
Cases the’ removal of shoes and stockings. Traffic 

S of foreign commercial steamers to Tientsin was 

r! Stopped. The vessels halted instead at the sea- 
coast, down the Hai River, from Tientsin, and 
discharged their cargoes at Tangku. 

—King George and Queen Elizabeth crossed 
Northumberland Strait on the Canadian de- 
stroyer, Skeena, from Cape Tormentine, New 

+ Brunswick, to Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Esland, landing there in a rainstorm. The 
destroyer later carried the royal party to Pictou, 
N. B. They motored to New Glasgow, and later 
set off for Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

June 15—In Tientsin, British and Japanese troops 
that had faced each other at the entrace to the 
British Concession withdrew. The blockade 
continued. Afterward representatives of the 
two countries exchanged demands. Britain in- 
sisted that the halting and searching of her 
subjects and ships must stop and Japan called 
on the British to revise completely their ‘‘pro- 
Chiang Kai-shek’’ attitude. 

—King George and Queen Elizabeth spent their 
last night in Canada near Valley. They reached 
Halifax at noon. On the station platform the 
King and Queen were greeted by Lord Tweeds- 
muir, the Governor General, and Lady Tweeds- 
muir, who came from Ottawa to see the sov- 
ereigns off on their journey home. The King 
and Queen boarded the steamship Empress of 
Britain, which started for Newfoundland, P 

—Sabotage, collusion and fraud were charged in 
a decision by U. S. Supreme Court Justice Owen 
J. Roberts, fixing on the German Government 
responsibility for the Black Tom and Kingsland, 
N. J., explosions of 1916-17. The Justice’s re- 
port was as umpire for the German-American 

» Mixed Claims Commission. The Reich already 
had given notice it would not accept the Roberts 
report, on the ground it was voided by the ab- 
sence of the German Commissioner from the 
hearings. Over $40,000,000 in damage claims are 
involved. Ea ie é 4 

—Derailment of the Berlin-Prague express in Mit- 
tlegrund, near Dresden, killed 13, hurt 20. 

—The French 2,000-ton submarine, Phenix, with 

’ 63 men aboard, dived in deep water in Cam- 
Ranh Bay, 225 miles northeast of Saigon, Indo- 
French China, and did not emerge. The boat 
was in charge of Lieut. Commander O. M. 
Bouchacourt of Toulon, and had been sent to 
the Far East recently to relieve one on duty 
there since the beginning of the Chino-Japanese 


: war. : 
' —The steamship St. Louis with 907 Jewish Ger- 
man emigrants who had been refused by Cuba, 
got to Antwerp, whence they were distributed 
as temporary exiles, to Belgium, France, Britain 

_and the Netherlands. 

June 18—A tornado killed 10 persons, hurt 60, 
and destroyed 100.farm homes and buildings in 
Anoka, Minn., and vicinity. 

June 19—In Tientsin, Japanese troops put_a live 
wire barricade around the British and French 
concessions. : 

_—In Palestine, an early morning bomb explosion 

in the Haifa market place killed 9 men, 6 women 

and 3 children, and wounded 24 others. Then 
British troops and planes killed 9 terrorists. 

_ June 30--Exodus of women and children from the 

' British concession in Tientsin was begun. Farm- 


. 
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—In Cooperstown, N. Y.; the centennial of Gen.” 
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ers outside the blockaded area started boycotting 
the concession. Chinese employes of the British : 
quit their jobs in public service plants. z 

June 21—In China, the city and port of Swatow 
Were occupied by Japanese military and naval 
forces, and foreign warships were ordered to i 
leave the harbor. The wharves were surrounded sr 
by the Japanese with barbed wire. 

June 22—King George and Queen Elizabeth, ree" 
turning from their Canada-United States tour, ‘ 
janded in Southampton from the Empress of ‘ 
Britain and went by special train to London. 

—Ellis H. Parker, .68, ex-chief detective of Bur- 
lington County, N. J., and his son and name- 
sake, 28, began their prison sentences, 6 years 
and 3 years respectively, in the Federal peni- 
tentiary in Lewisburg, Pa. They had been con- 
victed of conspiracy to kidnap Paul H. Wendel 
in the Lindbergh baby kidnaping. 

June 23—In Paris, Bedrich Benes, military at- se 
tache of the Czecho-Slovak legation, tumbled 186 ’ 
feet to death from a platform of the Hiffel ‘ 
Tower while taking movie snapshots of the x 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor who were giving 
a party on the Duke's 45th birthday and the 3 
Eiffel Tower’s 50th anniversary. 

—Two Canadian Holiness missionaries, were 
killed in Changteh, China, by Japanese bombs. 

—France, in signing a military mutual assistance 
pact with Turkey, ceded to Turkey the man- 
dated Republic of Hatay (the Sanjak of 
Alexandretta.) 

June 24—Fighting has been going on since May 11 
between Japanese (Manchukuo) and Mongol 
Soviet troops on the border southeast of Lake 

or. 

—In London, 19 persons were hurt by bombs in 
the Piccadilly area. The Roman Catholic Cardi- 
nal Archbishop of Westminster, threatened ex-! 
communication to Catholics involved. 

June 25—In Palestine, 15 Arab rebels who at- 
tacked a Jewish plantation near Petachtikvah 
were killed by British troops. 

June 26—Richard Leche, Governor of Louisiana, 
resigned and was succeeded by Earl Long, Lieu- 
tenant Governor. 

June 27—The Dublin, Ireland, Corporation, for 
the first time in its history, elected a woman 
Mayor, Mrs. Tom Clarke, widow of the Fenian 
leader who was put to death by the British 
after he had signed the 1916 Easter proclama- 
tion. She is a Republican and has been a 
councillor of Dublin. 

June 28—The first commercial passenger flight of 
an airplane from the United States to Europe, 
began at 3:12 P. M. when the Dixie Clipper 
with 22 and a crew of 11 took off from Long | 
Island’ Sound, Port Washington, N. Y., and 
landed, June 29, at 3:10 P. M. in the Port of 

Thence the plane 
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Lisbon, Portugal, 3,447 miles. 
went to Marseilles. 

June 29—Ray Olson, ex-convict, was shot to death 
near Cable, Wis., by a posse which had trailed 
him for two weeks after he had killed two 
deputy sheriffs. - 

—Jack Dempsey, 43, ex-heavyweight boxing 
champion, was operated on in N. Y. City for 
appendicitis. He recovered. 

June 30—Owing to a filibuster in the U. S. Senate 
which prevented a vote on the Administration’s 
monetary bill, the President's power to further 
devalue the dollar, to operate an international 
currency stabilization fund, and the foreign and 
domestic silver purchase program, expired auto- 
matically. 

—A jury in the U. S. Court, N. Y. City, convicted 
W. P. Buekner, Jr., and W. J. Gillespie of mail © 
fraud and conspiracy in the manipulation of the — 
$8,500,000 Philippine Railway Co. bond issue. F. 
Buencamino was convicted of conspiracy. Capt. 
J. S. Hyde and C. W. Turner were acquitted. 
Buckner was sentenced to 2 years in prison 
and fined $2,500; Buencamino, 18 months in 
prison and $5,000 fine; Gillespie, 18 months in 
prison, and $2,500 fine. Notices of appeals 
were given. 


1939-JULY 


July 1—Puerto Rico, with all adjacent Islands and 
Keys, including the Virgin Islands (St. Thomas, | 
St. Croix and St. John) became a Military De- 
partment of the United States Army and was 
formally transferred to the command of Brig. 
Gen. Edward L. Daley. 

July 2—In London, 20,000 National Service volun- 
teers, representing 1,500,000 men and women in 
all branches of civilian defense, marched past 
King George and Queen Elizabeth in Hyde Park. 

July 3—The German-American Bund, in national 
convention in New York City, unanimously 
passed a resolution against a third term - for 
President Roosevelt and calling on the members 
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to ‘support all gentile opponents of ‘war- 
mongering’ and similar New Deal phenomena.’’ 

July 4—The American Youth Congress in national 
convention in New York City adopted by 
unanimous vote a resolution declaring ‘‘opposi- 
tion to all forms of dictatorship, regardless of 
whether they be Communist, Fascist, Nazi or 
any other type, or bear any other name.”’ 

July 5—The U. S. Senate, 43 to 39, approved the 
conference report on the monetary bill, con- 
tinuing or extending the President’s control over 
the dollar until June 30, 1941, including his au- 

' thority to reduce further the gold content of the 
dollar and his power to control exchange rates 
by operation of the $2,000,000,000 stabilization 

. fund. All these powers were supposed to have 
lapsed when the Senate filibuster had prevented 
a vote on the conference report on the monetary 
bill on June 30. The-bill now passed by the 
Senate and signed by the President on July 6, 
fixes the legal price for newly mined domestic 
silver at 71.11 cents an ounce. The President 
heretofore has had the power to name _ the 
price, the last rate on June 30 having been 
64.64 cents. The Treasury put the price of 
foreign silver on a day-to-day basis; on July 6 
it was 3634 cents a fine ounce. 

July 6—Balking at working longer hours (130 a 
month) under the new Federal Relief bill with 
little change in monthly pay, thousands of 
skilled construction workers on WPA_ projects 
joined in a strike movement in New York City 
and elsewhere. They were warned from Wash- 
ington that five days off a job meant being 
dropped from the payroll. 

July %—In Tokio, in a manifesto issued on the 
second anniversary of the start of hostilities in 
China Col. Moriaki Shimizu, director of the 
army information bureau, declared that ‘‘never 
in history have the Japanese people borne in 
their hearts such hatred for Britain as exists 
today.’ Chungking, in China, again was 
bombed in a moonlight air raid. 


—The President of Syria, Hashim El Atassi, re- 


signed in protest against France’s failure to 
grant complete independence to the republic, 
which forms part of France’s Syrian mandate. 
The Cabinet also quit. On July 8 the constitu- 
tion was suspended by the French High Com- 
missioner. ; : 

July 8—In Barcelonia, Spain, Alfonso Laurent 
Cik, Yugoslav architect, was put to death by 
garroting, for painting weird designs on the 
walls of civil war ‘‘torture chambers.’’ Cik, a 
former cabaret decorator, said Spanish syn- 
dicalists forced him to paint the chambers. 
Former prisoners testified some of the cells, 
only four feet high, had an inclined concrete 
chair and bed so that it was impossible to sit 
or lie more than a minute at a time. 

July 9—In the Asturias region of Spain, in the 
mountains near Oviedo, 2,000 armed outlaws, 
former militiamen of the Republican Army of 
the North, have been in battle with the civil 
guar and Gen. Franco’s troops. Order was 
restored after many casualties. 

—Explosion of a powder factory in a village near 
Salamanta, Spain, killed 80 or more persons, 
hurt 1,500 and destroyed 1,000 of the 1,300 
dwellings. 

July 10—An army court in Madrid sentenced Prof. 
Julian Besteiro, 69, to 30 years in prison on a 
charge of aiding rebellion. The Socialist edu- 
cator headed the Madrid Defense Council which 
ousted Premier Juan Negrin and surrendered 
the city to the Nationalists March 28, after 

' which Generalissimo Francisco Franco’s forces 

“+ entered the city without firing a shot. 

—tIn China (Shanghai) the Japanese army recog- 
nized _ex-Premier Wang Ching-wei as leader of 
the Kuomintang (Nationalists Party.) 

July 11—A fleet of 100 or more British bomber 
peer made a iong distance non-stop practice 

ight to France and return. 

—The U. S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
12 to 11, voted to defer all consideration of pro- 
posals to revise the Neutrality Act until “the 
next session of Congress.’ The motion adopted 
was so worded that it would cover a special 
session as well as the next regular session in 
January. 

—In Greece, arrests and deportations have fol- 
lowed discovery of an Athens-Paris plot against 
Premier and Dictator John Metaxas. 

July 12—The strike of more than 75,000 WPA 
skilled workers throughout the United States for 
a restoration of shorter hours brought 5,000 
dismissals from, the service in New York City 
and thousands elsewhere, at the end of the 
five-day absence from work. William Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, 


told union executives in Washington that the 
remedy for reduced hourly wages on WPA was 
to be found in Congress, rather than in strikes 
on Federal relief projects. He publicly denied 
that the A. F. of L. had called WPA strikes. 

—By direction of Pope Pius, Catholics listening 
to broadcasts of the apostolic benediction urbi 
et orbi (to the city and the world) shall hence- 
forth benefit by the plenary indulgence that fol- 
lows the benediction to the same extent as those 
physically present at the ceremony. © 

July 13—U. S. Attorney General Frank Murphy 
said oe must be no strikes against the govern- 
ment. 

—Paul V. McNutt took office, in Washington, as 
the first Federal Security Administrator. 

—In La Paz, the first Paraguayan exhibition ever 
held in Bolivia was inaugurated by President 
German Busch of Bolivia; 20 tons of agricul- 
tural products and manufactures on display 
included handmade fiber textiles, embroidery, 
tobacco, tannin and preserved meats. 

July 14—In Minneapolis, riots in which a man 
was shot to death and many were injured, caused 
a shut down of all WPA projects there. 

—President Roosevelt and Attorney General Mur- 
phy publicly called WPA strikes unlawful, as 
directed against the U. S. government. 

July..15—In London, 30,000 conscript army recruits 
—the first of 200,000—were put on active duty. 

—In a coal mine near Providence, Ky., 28 men 
were killed in an explosion 250 feet below the 
surface, 12,000 feet from the shaft entrance. - 

July 16—In Charlotte, Mich., Governor Luren D. 
Dickinson, in the role of Sunday school teacher, 
told his adult class he hoped his stories of gay 
drinking parties at the recent National Con- 
ference of Governors in New York State might 
result in a nation-wide reform movement. 


July 17—Because its destruction in time of war ~ 


might block access to the Navy Yard fro: 
bite ec Wee eee ee rejected plans Taos 
across. Eas iver 
the Battery, : etween Brooklyn and 
—The $427,950 Rubel Ice Plant armored-car - 
bery in Brooklyn, Aug. 21, 1934, was coed 
by 9 men of which he was one, Stewart Wallace 
59, stated in King’s County Court when sen- 
tenced to 30 years in prison for his part in the 
holdup. He said that Joseph Kress, 32, and 
es 40, convicted with him’ were- 
July 18—Following a conference in i 
President was notified by Sauatoht Georgie 
(Dem.) and McNary (Rep:) that no neutrality 
law could be passed at the present session of 
Congress, a White House public statement was 
issued, saying: “‘The President and the Secre- 
tary of State maintained the definite position 
that the failure by the Senate to take action now 
would weaken the leadership of the United States 
in exercising its potent influence in the cause of 
beets ed Heats among the nations in 
a@ new crisis i 
and ect Sanuary. is in Europe between now 
—Persons on home relief are being sh 
projects to replace dismissed Sekar: eae 
going off the payrolls by thousands daily. Ms 
—The steamship Bokuys Maru, carrying nitrates 
from Chile for Japan, burned, exploded and 
sank 3,900 miles west of San Francisco; 209. of 
nt ey rane row, were rescued’ by the 
ssociated, fr 
- preece ayes were fost Monts Homes 
uly n Harlan, Ky., represen 
United_Mine Workers and Rie waves oy ee 
Coal Operators Association adopted a Sore s 
point. agreement to run until March 31 1941. 
The union receded on its demand for a fay ion 
Soe the pega Waived the « irike 
ause and agree i i 
proceedings against Ail mee teas SyACnion 
—In Palestine, armed Arabs kidnapped 
Goldner and his son as they rode their donk 
between Jerusalem and Jericho, The fat pape 
released without ransom and $2,500 bro 
Ea ay 
I a, Swabue, a Kwa: 
port midway between Hong oun pa ithe 
has been occupied by Japanese forces after aval 
and aerial bombardments which demoli, iy a 
Seat ye! net’, defenses, ‘ rs 
—In Palestine, e i i 
: Avivarea. ght Arabs were Killed in the Tel 
uly 21—The Hatch bill, prohi 
activities by United States becnuai 
ployes, including relief WPA and other N, 
Deal activities, was passed by Congress The 
President signed the measure on Aug. 2. i 
—In Bratislava, the Parliament adopted the ne 
Slovak constitution, which describes the state 


8 political 


nment em- - 


as a ‘‘republic built on Christian nationalistic 

foundations;"’ with 80 members in the Parlia- 

ment, elected for 5-year terms, and a Council 
of State with 6 Members. Parliament elects 

; the Slovak president, who has the right to veto 
parliamentary bills and to summon or prorogue 
parliament, 

July 22—In the State of Washington a snowslide 
on a slope of Mount Baker, near Glacier, killed 
Six of a college scaling party. 

July 23—In the baseball stadium, Montreal, in the 
Presence of seven Bishops and 25,000 relatives 
and other spectators, under the auspices of the 
Young Catholic Workers, 104 French Canadian 

a couples were married in a mass ceremony. 

a There were 104 officiating priests. There was a 
sermon from the Archbishop, the couples were 
Simultaneously blessed and the Seguins knelt 
before the Archbishop for the key ceremony. 
Taking their time from Archbishop Gauthier, 
the priests united the respective couples after 
holding the wedding rings up for the Arch- 

. bishop’s blessing. 

: July 24—Text of an Anglo-Japanese agreement 
Signed July 22 in Tokio was submitted by Prime 
Minister Chamberlain to the British Parliament 
in London, as follows: “‘His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom fully recognize 
the actual situation in China where hostilities 
on a large scale are in progress and note that as 
long as that state of affairs continues to exist 

: the Japanese forces in China have special re- 

quirements for the purpose of safeguarding their 

own security and maintaining public order in 
the regions under their control and that they 
have to suppress or remove such causes or acts 
as will obstruct them or benefit their enemy. 

His Majesty’s Government have no intention of 

countenancing any acts or measures prejudicial 

to the attainment of the above-mentioned ob- 
jects by the Japanese forces and they will take 
this opportunity to confirm their policy in this 

» respect by making it plain to British authorities 

j and British Nationals in China that they should 
refrain from such acts and measures.’ 

July 25—The U.S. Senate, 65 to 15, ratified a new 
treaty with Panama. The later may build a 
¥ highway across the Isthmus and the United 

States in the event of war may defend the Canal 
‘ in any way necessary. Panama ratified the pact 

in 1936. The original treaty dated from 1903. 

—Carrying the bones of their ancestors with them, 
thousands of Armenian refugees poured into 

r Syria and Lebanon from the former Sanjak of 
Alexandretta as Turkish troops occupied the last 

# border strip of the area ceded them by the 

French. With them came several hundred 

eu Turkish opponents of the present Angora gov- 

s ernment who had been living in exile. _ 

—In Bronx Borough, Irving Penn, a music pub- 


‘ was shot to death by a man firing from 
on acho. in East 178th Street, It was said the 
> assassin mistook him for a “racket’’ (Dewey) 


i living in the house. ; 
E July 26 The United States gave formal notice to 


ry of renunciation of the 1911 commercial 
A teuaty with that country. The abrogation 
z oes ino effect 6 months hence. 


— ndon a bomb explosion in King’s Cross 
f allway Station blew off the legs of Donald 
: Campbell, killing him and injuring 15 others. 
: Another bomb exploded in Victoria Station. The 
q Leeds-Liverpool Canal was blocked by a bomb 
t explosion. : j 
— aris, Gen. Nicholas Skobline, who disap- 
4 feaed from France simultaneously with the 
; White Russian leader Gen. Eugene Miller, today 
2. was condemned in absentia to life imprisonment 
. and hard labor as General Miller’s kidnapper. 
—The District of Columbia U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals dismissed the Government’s anti-trust 
suit against the American Medical Association. 
July 27—In Lancashire, England, 74 sticks of 
; gelignite were found at the base of an electric 
pylon two hours before it was timed to go off. 
ei The spot was two miles from the Leeds-Liverpool 
canal bridge which was damaged by another 
: explosion late last night. A letter warning the 
residents of Hampton Court Palace to move out 
because the I. R. A. (Irish Republican Army) 
is striking in three or four days and ‘‘we do 
not want to kill women’’ was received by the 
lice and extra men were ordered on duty 
Ehere. In London, 1,700 detectives and 20,000 


& 
; 
ki ice sought suspects. 

f ihe v. S. Cireuit Court of Appeals, in Chicago, 
; reversed the conviction of 17 defendants in the 
f yernment’s oil conspiracy case which was 
Ux ed at peoieony Wit. Saree brag Pe aie 
_ rt remande e case for a ne 

5 Geclared that the charge against the defendants 
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—that they conspired to raise and fix gasoline 
prices—was akin to what the government tried 
to do under the NRA. 

—In Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. radio engineers, for 
the American Museum of Natural History, using 
the WOR radio plant, sent a long dash signal 
toward Mars, 36 million miles distant, and 
listened for a return signal. 


—John L. Lewis, of the C. I. O., testifying before." 


the U. S. House Labor Committee in opposition 
to the proposed amendments to the Wages and 
Hours Law, attributed the “campaign against 
labor’’ in the House of Representatives to the 
Vice President, whom he called ‘‘a labor-baiting, 
poker-playing, whiskey-drinking, evil old man 
Whose name is Garner.’’ In the House, later, 
Representative L. A. Johnson, for the Texas 
delegation, read a statement saying: ‘““We who 
know him best cannot refrain from expressing 
our deep resentment and indignation at this 
unwarranted and unjustified attack on his pri- 
vate and public life. The Texas delegation has 
complete confidence in his honesty, integrity 
and ability. Mr. Garner has always been 
absolutely fair, impartial and just in dealing 
with labor and all legislation for the betterment 
of humanity.”’ Then followed a 2-minute ovation 
which Republicans and Democrats joined. 
July 28—The British Parliament passed and the 
King signed the Prevention of Violence bill; the 


police in London began at once to seize and: 


deport alleged members of the Irish Republican 
Army, and all trains from England for Hire 
(Ireland) were crowded with voluntary fugitives 
and suspected terrorists afraid of being docu- 
mented and photographed by Scotland Yard. 

—Germany and Japan signed, in Berlin, a trade 
treaty intended to increase commercial ex- 
changes between the two countries substantially 
and to bring about still closer collaboration 
> Secs the framework of the existing friend- 

ip. 

July 29—In Shanghai, the Japanese occupied the 
previously neutral area separating the Japanese- 
genizenes area from the International Settle- 

ent. 

—A wind-driven forest fire in Sagebrush, near 
Orovada, Wash., killed four members of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, three of them from 
New York City. 

—The U. S. Senate confirmed the appointment of 
Francis Bowes Sayre as High Commissioner to 
the Philippine Islands. 

—In Spain. Maj. Isaac Gabaldon, his daughter, 
Pila, and his military chauffeur, Jose L. Diez, 
were shot to death by three men dressed as 
Fascist Falangists who were picked up as hitch- 
hikers on the way to Talavera from Madrid 
where Gabaldon was an inspector of the’ Civil 
Guard under Gen. Franco, and had been actively 
investigating Republican terrorists. A roundup 
of suspects resulted in about 60 trials and exe- 
cutions by firing squads. 

July 31—In Bombay, India, where a prohibition 
law went into effect at the close of the day, 
1,000 volunteer guards had been mobilized to 


help the police shut off Bombay’s drinks. In 


addition, 1,100 extra policemen were enrolled 
and 300 volunteer organizations and 200 physical 


culture institutions offered their services toward 


the experiment a success. Under the 


4 
new law, backed by Mohandas K. Gandhi, non- - 


Indians are allowed seven bottles of whiskey a 
month, or its equivalent—21 bottles of wine, or 
63 bottles of beer. 

—In the United States the WPA Federal Theatre 
was Officially liquidated and came to its end. 
The project began in Jan., 1934, under the Civil 
Works Administration. : 

—A sailor who told the police he was Michael 
Ford, 32, jumped from the mid-center of the 


Brooklyn Bridge into the East River, swam to 


the Manhattan shore, Rutgers street, climbed up 
on the dock, called for a drink in a saloon, and 
was taken to Bellevue Hospital. 


1939—AUGUST 
Aug. 1—The U. S. House, 193 to 166, refused to 
take action on the Administration’s Lending Bill, 
which was reported out by the Banking and 
Currency Committee after the amount had been 
cut to $1,850,000,000. The 193-vote was com- 
posed of 146 Republicans and 47 Democrats. The 


166-vote was made up of 163 Democrats, 2 Pro- — 


gressives and 1 American Laborite, 
—In Cleveland, O., a ‘‘riot zone’’ order by the 


Mayor, forbidding ne gatherings within 500 feet. 


of a Fisher auto body plant, put an end to the 
strike rioting in which 46 persons were injured 
the day before, in ‘‘mass demonstrations’’ of 
strikers. Violence in the strike of C. I. O. auto 
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Tr ainst General Motors spread to De- 
hh ei the pickets hurled brickbats at police. 


2 men aboard were; killed. 
—In a monoplane, 


the Shalom, like the one in 


i i i hich Charles A. Lindbergh flew to Paris from 
motel were injured and arrested in the ensuing Me a x “- Loeb, a, ahd Dick Decker, os 
iy 1 ibition Day, a holiday, brought | flew from St. Peters’, N..S., bound for ope. | 
tote onwiloh 20. polloe and 23 others were hurt. | Aug. 12—The sunken U. S. iby camera panel ae 
A curfew order prohibited more than 5 persons was raised 80 feet by chains and pontoons os 4 
aD ery Brite fe | (where 1 had been dines! May 26; and wae -omeiana 

PE, i tralia, U. S. Pacific where i a en i ; 
A Soast ues iabor Render *estitying in San Fran- toward port until it stuck on the top of a mud : 
lec in his own defense in a deportation pro- bank. The ship was further raised on Aug. 17, 
¢ eding by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, to within 100 feet of the surface of the water 
was esked by the Government Counsel if he had and _ was towed 5 miles, hee a Y 
ver told anyone that he was a member of the | Aug. 13—The train, City of San rancisco, from 
Cc munist party. Bridges replied that he had Chicago for the West Coast, was wrecked in the : 
“idded people at times because it got to be a Humboldt River Canyon, 40 miles west of Elko, : 
joke on occasions, but soberly and officially T Nev., when the locomotive jumped the track. , 
eee Pave or seriously I never have.’’ Although Most of the 13 passenger cars were derailed, sev- 
Bride es testified to accepting Communist sup- eral demolishing a bridge and faling into the 
ein matters of interest to trade unions, he stream. The streamliner, operated jointly by 
ae rted that the Communist party could never the Southern Pacific, the Chicago & North West- ~ 
take over the unions with which he is conneced. ern and the Union Pacific Railroads, was speed- | 
He ‘denied he had stated that the Longshoremen ing at 50 to 60 miles an hour. Deaths totaled a | 
and Warehousemen Union had the Communist red aniuged, ak a zap American’ plane) Tagg 4 
iami, ay CFB i | 
party to thank for what it had gained. Rio dé. dagetton eed: a ok che ee 4 


— e first time, Germany celebrated the an- 
ecary of her mobilization for the World Mh, 
It was also the anniversary of the death in 193 
of President and Field Marshal Paul von Hin- 
denburg. ; A 

ae! bs exploded in the Jerusalem broad- 
Gating station during transmission of the chil- 
dren’s hour in England; 4 persons were injured 
and the property damage was £7,000. rer cag 
explosion occurred carne a news broadcast at 

. There wasnodamage. _—s_—, 

Be ceiaicaine a “‘state of insurrection,’ Gov. R. an 
Carr of Colorado, following strike ee 
Green Mountain Dam, a Federal project, ca ee 
out the National Guard with machine guns an 
tank. They disarmed 200 special deputies and 
cleared the way for a return to work of all who 
so desired. On Aug. 6, dynamite was exploded 
and cut off power for a time in a canyon. ‘ 

Aug. 3—The U. S. House, 191 to 170, refused to 
consider further Bod Ep ease $800,000,- 

i Authority Expansion : ; 

Sono. U.S. Senator Robert A. Tait authorized 
the use of his name as a Presidential nominee 
for consideration in the primaries for delegates 
to the Republication National Convention, as 

ired by Ohio law. b 

Kors In China, Japanese bombing planes dam- 
aged the French and German consulates in 
Chung King, and killed 10 Chinese in the foreign 
area. In Tientsin, anti-British agitators at- 
tacked several foreign properties. 

Aug. 5—A daughter, her second, was born to 
Crown Princess Juliana of the Netherlands. She 
was named, by her father, Prince Bernhard, as 
Irene Emma Elizabeth. : 

—The first session of the 76th Congress ended 
(House 6:32 P.M.; Senate, 6:35). The $185,- 

' 000,000 Third Deficiency Bill was passed; also 
amendments to the Social Security Act; and a 
pill authorizing the United States to sell 500,000 
bales of Government-owned cotton to foreign 


aboard were killed.. Among the dead was Prof. 
J. H. Rogers, of Yale University. 


Aug. 14—President Roosevelt, traveling from New 


York City on the U. S. cruiser Tuscaloosa, went 
ashore on Campobello Island, N. B., for a brief 
visit. Halifax gave a 21-gun salute. 


Aug. 15—The United States Government paid cash 


for and: took formal title to the properties of the 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. The transaction 
took place in New York City. More than 250 
participants in the deal were present. David R. 
Lilienthal, Power Director of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, handed to Wendell L. Willkie, 
president of the Commonwealth & Southern 
Corp., a check for $44,728,300 drawn on the Fed- 
eral Treasury. Officials and representatives of 
35 cities, towns and electric cooperatives in Ten- 
nessee then filed forward one by one to make 
payment for the distribution facilities of the 
Tennessee utility being acquired under the terms 
of the contract. The sums paid by the munici- 
palities egeregated $34,321,700. The grand to- 
tal was $79,050,000. 


—A British Airways liner took fire off Zeeland and 


sank; 5 lives were lost. 


Aug. 16—Japanese troops invaded Chinese territory 


adjoining the border of Hong Kong leased terri- 
tory from Shumchun to Shataokok after aircraft 
had scattered guerrilla units. Only peasants op- 
posed the Japanese with weapons or farm im- 
Plements. The defenders were slain by the 
Japanese. 


—In Waterbury, Conn., Mayor Frank Hayes, ex- 


Controller D. J. Leary, Corporation Counsel 
C. S. O'Connor, Police Commissioner H° Ww. 
Minor, and 16 others were found guilty of con- 
spiring to cheat and defraud the city of more 
than $1,000,000 from 1930 through 1938. Ten to 
15 years in prison were imposed on Hayes and 
Leary; 2 to 6 years on O’Connor; 1 to 5 years 
on Minor, and varying terms on others. No- 
tices of appeal were filed. 


ntries. 
Rae 6—In China, Japanese bombing planes de- 
stroyed two cargo steamers, the Kiawo and the 

' Hsinchangwo, property of the British Asiatic 
Petroleum Co., which were anchored in the 
Yangtze River below Ichang, 480 miles above 
Hankow. Domei, Japanese news agency, dis- 

atches also reported extensive air raids on 
Bhinese troop concentrations in Hupeh Province 
and on Kweilin, important Kwangsi Province 
ity. The Japanese raiders were said to have 
Aowa as far as the frontier of French Indo-China 
and to have dropped bombs on towns along the 
route by which munitions and other supplies 

' are brought into the Chinese interior. 

' Aug. 9—The Palestine Coast Guard patrol boat, 
Sinbad II, on patrol off Haifa to stop illegal 
immigration, was sunk by the explosion of a 
eerie Wom, which killed a British police ser- 
geant. Explosion of a mine in southern Pales- 
tine killed 3 Jews in a truck of laborers from 
Ekron. An Arab constable in the Jaffa market 

? was shot to death. 

; Aug. 10—London, and the east half of England as 
far north as Hull—26 counties in all—were 
“blacked out’’ for several hours, in a war test of 
the efficiency of light extinguishment. 

Aug. 11—Rising 150 feet on a training flight trom 

. Langley Field, Va., an Army bombing plane fell, 

} in a spin, near Black River, and burned, killing 

all on board, 2 commissioned officers and 7 en- 

4 Neted men. A Navy bombing plane crashed on 

Miramar Field, north of San Diego, Calif.; the 


Aug. 17—The Polish President signed a decr 
authorizing the cutting up of Ierae boundary 
estates. In Silesia and Pomorze many such 
estates are owned by Germans. 

—Slipping in Belfast from her launching cradle 
25 minutes too soon, the $4,000,000, 23,000-ton 
eg en pee ee formidable, crashed 
along the ways into the water. One w. 
killed and 20 others hurt. sea > 

Aug. 18—The Reich announced it had taken mili- 
tary Possession of Slovakia ‘“‘owing to the ex- 
isting situation.” An agreement was ratified 
plachs the Slovak Army under German com- 
mand. 

Aug. 19—In Mexico, the official Gazette pri 
a decree abolishing the right of foreighweeee 
acquire land, water rights, mining concessions 
and simliar grants, within 35 miles of Mexico’s 
frontiers or coast. In the remainder of the 
country special permission will be required from 
the Secretary of Foreign Relations, and this will 
be granted only on conditions that the purchaser 
pd xe that he is to be regarded as a Mexican 
citizen. 

—Soviet Russia signed, in Berlin, a trade Tree- 
ment with Germany, providing for a German 
credit to the Soviet Union of 200,000,000 marks 
over 7 ea at 5 per cent to permit the pur- 
chase of German goods ordered in the next two 
years. It further provides for the purchase of 
Soviet goods by Germany ordered in the next 
two years to the Value of 180,000,000 marks. 

—In the city of Kiating, China, several hundred 


‘ 
; 
‘ 
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persons were killed by Japanese bombing planes. 

siesta 20—The eastern Polish-Soviet frontier is 
almost entirely cleared of Polish troops shifted 
to the Moravian and Slovak frontiers, as well as 
to the new Hungarian border along the Carpa- 
thians to face German reinforcements in the 
Protectorate and Slovakia. 

Aug, 21—While the British and French military 
missions still were in Moscow, the German Goy- 
ernmeént announced that the trade agreement 
of Aug. 19 between the Reich and Soviet Russia 
Had been followed by an agreement to con- 
clude a mutual non-aggression pact. The pact 
was put in official form under date of Aug. 23, in 
Moscow, and was signed there early on Aug. 24, 
in the presence of Joseph Stalin, by Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, the German Foreign Minister, and 
by the Soviet Premier and Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs, Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff. The treaty 
runs for 10 years. Each country is bound to re- 
frain from any act of force against the other 
and will not support warlike acts against either 
by a third power. 

Aug. 22—The British Cabinet in an official public 
Statement reiterated that a Reich-Soviet non- 
aggression pact would in no way affect British 
obligations to Poland, adding: ‘‘While taking 
measures of precaution which the government 
consider necessary at this time, they remain of 
the opinion that there is nothing in the difficul- 
ties that have arisen between Germany and Po- 
land which would justify the use of force involvy- 
ing a European war with all its tragic conse- 
quences. There are indeed no questions in 
Europe which should not be capable of peaceful 
solution if only conditions of confidence could 
be restored.”’ c 

—In Geneva, Dr. Israel Goldstein, president of the 
Jewish National Fund of America, presented to 
the Jewish Congress chairman a_ check for 
$250,000 on behalf of the Keren Kayemeth of 
America. The check, to be used for land re- 
demption in Palestine, brings the total amount 
contributed from America since October to 
$1,650,000. 

Aug. 23—Lieut. Col. German Busch, 35, President 
of Bolivia, shot himself to death in La Paz. 

—The Hong Kong Government demolished the 
bridges separating that British Crown Colony 
from China, while thousands of Japanese troops 
looked on. Residents of outlying areas of Hong 
Kong were requested to move into the center of 
the colony. 

—Following a conference in Brussels, the Foreign 
Ministers of Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden, 
King Leopold broadcast by radio to the world 
an appeal for a peace through open negotiations. 

—In the harbor of Ilheos, State of Bahia, the 
small coasting steamer, Itacare, overturned and 
sank; 59 lives were lost. 

Aug. 24—President Roosevelt, hurriedly back from 
his fishing trip in Canadian waters, dispatched 
peace appeals to King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, 
to President Ignaz Moscicki of Poland, and to 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler of Germany. Direct 
settlement, arbitration or_ conciliation, were 
urged, to settle the Danzig-Polish Corridor issue. 
Pope Pius XII, from Castel Gondolfo, broadcast 
a radio peace appeal. The British Parliament in 
special session passed and the King signed a 
bill giving him and the government emergency 
powers. After the session, Viscount Halifax, 
the Foreign Secretary, broadcast by radio an 
appeal for direct negotiations between Germany 
and Poland. 

—The Danzig Senate announced a law, effective 
Aug. 23, appointirfg Albert Forster the ‘“‘su- 
reme head of the State of the Free City of 


nzig. 

= Pie “uepke) Buchalter, under indictment as an 
industrial racketeer and for whom dead or alive 
25,000 had been offered by New York City, sur- 
rendered, in New York, to J. Edgar Hoover, 

head of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
—Matthew A. Schmidt, 58, serving a life sen- 
tence as one of the dynamiters of The Los An- 
geles Times on Oct. 1, 1910, ae hae Geant 
. 25—President Roosevelt receive rom e 
AME ich President a message of thanks for ‘the 
former’s peace appeal. President Moscicki as- 
sured President Roosevelt that Poland desired 
peace and would agree to submit the Danzig- 
Corridor demands of Chancellor Hitler to a neu- 
tral mediator if necessary. Mr. Roosevelt there- 
upon sent the Moscicki mesage to Hitler together 
’ with a second appeal for ‘peace. The British 
Equalization Fund withdrew its support from 
the pound sterling which declined in value. The 
British and French military missions which had 


been trying for a pact with the Soviet when 
the German-Russian treaty was made public, left 
Moscow. 

—In Brooklyn, a Supreme Court blue-ribbon jury 
acquitted Assistant District Attorney A. R. 
Baldwin of a charge of bribery. 

—In Coventry, England, an explosion attributed 
to the Irish Republican Army, killed 5 persons 
and hurt 50. — 

Aug. 26—The British Foreign Secretary, Viscount 
Halifax, shuttled by air between London and 
Berlin with what were said to be proposals and 
counter-proposals as to Poland and Danzig, with 
no definite results officially. announced. In 
Rome it was stated by Virginio Gayda, Fascist 
editor, that Premier Benito Mussolini had 
joined with Hitler in certain proposals as to 
Poland. Germany officially assured Belgium, 
Denmark, Switzerland, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg, that, in case of war, the Reich 
would respect their territories so long as they 
remained neutral. The Canadian Prime Minis- 
ter, W._L. Mackenzie King, sent a peace appeal 
to the Polish President, and to Hitler and Mus- 
solini. Upper Silesia was proclaimed, by Ger- 
Many, as ‘“‘area of military operations.’’ 


—In Yugoslavia, the new government formed a 


new province—Croatia—with autonomy and a 
parliament of its own. The Yugoslav Parliament 
and Senate were dissolved, pending a general 
election. 

Aug. 27—The German Government made public a 
letter from Chancellor Hitler to Premier Edouard 
Daladier of France, in which the former asserted 
that Danzig and the Polish Corridor ‘‘must re- 
turn to Germany’’ and that ‘‘the Macedonian 
conditions on our eastern frontier must be 
removed.’’ In answer to the Canadian Prime 
Minister's appeal, the Italian Premier gave as- 
surance he would “‘leave untried no éffort to 
safeguard the peace of the world.’’ 

Aug. 28—France closed her German frontier; 
phone communication abroad was suspended, 
and censorship was decreed. Chancellor Hitler 


got from the British Foreign Secretary Halifax — 


a reply to the German proposal on Poland. In 
the Reich food rationing went imto effect, 
Britain closed to her ships the Mediterranean 


and Suez Canal route, and told her merchantmen 
to leave Baltic waters. Sailings of. American. 
vesels to German ports and to the Polish port of ~ 


Gdynia were suspended. Canada took control of 


her shipping. The Netherlands ordered mobili- — 


zation of the army and navy. 

—The Japanese Cabinet of 15 members resigned 
and was succeeded by one of 10 members headed, 
as Premier, by Gen. Nobuyuki. 

Aug. 29—Chancellor Hitler answered Britain’s 
reply to his last previous note on the Polish 
question. Poland protested to Slovakia against 
that State’s occupation by German troops, which 


entered Bratislava. The Soviet military com- ~ 


mands strengthened the garrisons along the 


western borders. Poland sent more troops to the 


Slovak border. French troops line the high- 


ways between Cannes and the Italian frontier. © 


Senegalese sharpshooters and _ anti-aircraft 
squads watch coast roads and bridges. Rumania 
has begun to fortify her frontier facing Russia 
along the Dniester River. Gen. Clarence S. 
Ridley, Governor of the Panama Canal, ordered 
military guards placed aboard every vessel pass- 
ing ee the Canal as an “‘extraordinary pre- 
caution.”’ 

—The Duke of Windsor sent from Cannes, France, 
a personal message to the King of Italy asking 
the latter to intervene in the cause of peace. 

Aug. 30—The British Cabinet in a note to Chan- 
cellor Hitler again suggested direct nee 
between Germany and Poland offering to assis 


therein. The Chancellor agreed to direct nego- 


tiations, he stated later, but no Polish repre- 
sentative appears; thereupon Germany laid 
before the British Ambassador in Berlin the 
German proposgls—immediate return of Danzig 
to the Reich, a plebiscite in the Corridor, and 


guarantee of the port of Gdynia to Poland, and 


free access by Germany to East Prussia. 

—The new British Ambassador to the United 
States, the Marquis of Lothian, in presenting ( 
credentials, exchanged peace hopes with Presi. 
dent Roosevelt. : 


—A mediation offer by the King of the Belgians - 
and the Queen of the Netherlands has had fa-_ 


vyorable responses from Britain, France and Po- 


land. In Berlin _a-decree created a Cabinet 


Council for the Defense of the Reich. Paris 
sent 45,000 school children to the country, fol- 
lowing London’s example. Hundreds of Ameri- 
cans, chiefly tourists, are crowding ships for 
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home. The steamships Bremen, Normandie and 
Aquitania, which had been searched at New 
York for arms, were released by the U. S. Goy- 
ernment, and the Bremen and Aquitania at once 
departed. 

—The Swiss National Assembly voted plenary pow- 
ers to the Federal Council for the period of the 
emergency and instructed the Council to notify 
foreign powers of determination to remain neu- 
tral in the event of war. : 

Aug. 31—In Moscow the Supreme Soviet (Parlia- 
Ment) unanimously ratified the non-aggression 
treaty between the Soviet Union and Germany 
which had been signed on Aug. 23. Premier 
Molotov told the delegates the British-French 
efforts to get a pact had failed, adding: ‘They 
needed a pact to guarantee Poland, but they did 
not concern themselves with Poland herself, who 

* rejected the idea of assistance from the Soviet 
Union. How under such circumstances could the 
Soviet’ Union proffer aid? Britain and France 
guaranteed help to the Soviet Union in case of 
aggression in return for corresponding assis- 
tance. But their offer was so hedged about with 
clauses and peradventures as to suggest that in 
case of need their aid would prove fictitious, 
leaving the Soviet Union without effective assist- 
ance.”’ 

—The Pope appealed once more to the countries 
involved, for peace. ; 

—In Sweden, the new bridge joining the cities of 
Lunde and Sandoe across the River Aangermann, 
which has the largest concrete span in the world, 
collapsed, killing 32 workers who were just 
closing the span, which measured 720 feet, when 
some temporary timber supports failed. 


1939—SEPTEMBER. 
Sept. 2—Frank Hayes resigned as Mayor of 
Waterbury, Conn. He had appealed from his 


conviction with others on charges of conspiracy 
to defraud that city. 

Sept. 5—In Tientsin, China, the British handed 
over to a court of the North China Reformed 
Government four Chinese charged with killing a 
Chinese official. Britain’s earlier refusal to hand 
them over led to the Japanese blockade of 
British and French concessions in Tientsin which 
began early in June. 

Sept. 6—Because of conditions abroad all foreign 
student exchanges between this country and 
Burope have been canceled, Stephen Duggan, 
Director of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, disclosed. More than 300 students are af- 
fected. Under the direction of the institute, 
which was established in 1919 by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, American 
students have received fellowships in foreign 
countries. At the same time, American universi- 
ties have accepted European scholars. 

Sept. 8—The European War has interfered with 
the Weather Bureau’s storm-warning service. 
Ships of belligerent nations have stopped send- 
ing the Bureau reports on weather conditions at 
sea lest they reveal their location. The Bureau 
uses reports from ships in locating and keeping 
track of tropical storms. 

Sept. 1i—Fire in a movie theatre killed 40 per- 
sons, mostly children, on the Island of Lemnos 
in the Aegean Sea near the Dardanelles; 80 
other persons were injured. 

—In China, Luchow, 100 miles west of Chungking 
and the fourth largest city in Szechuan, was 


in Los Angeles; heat deaths to date, 39; pros- 
trations, 200. Storms on Sept. 24 broke the hot 
spell, but caused more than 40 deaths. " 

Sept. 22—Several hundred persons were killed, 
1,000 buildings were ruined and 5,000 were left 
homeless . by earthquakes in the region of 
Smyrna, Turkey. E 

Sept. 23—A Plenary. Session of the 21 Foreign 
Ministers of Latin America—the first under the 
Buenos Aires (1936) and Lima (1938) conven- 
tions—opened in the City of Panama. if 

Sept. 25—In China, Japanese troops on a 70-mile 
front are attacking 60 divisions of Chinese sol- 
diers in Kiangsi and Hunan Provinces. About 
10,000 casualties on each side were reported in 
the Japanese drive on the city of Changsha. 

Sept. 29—In Manila. the Philippine National As- 
sembly voted to reiterate its stand for inde- 
pendence in 1945 as provided in the Tydings- 
McDuffie law, and rejected Assemblyman Jose 
Romero’s proposal to seek re-examination of the 
question in view of upset world conditions. 

Sept. 30—In session in Panama City the Confer- 
ence of Latin American Foreign Ministers created 
a permanent advisory committee of 21 experts, 
one from each republic, to sit in Washington for 
the duration of the European war to consider 
quickly as events may demand the best means 
to lessen the war’s effects on the Americas, 

—Spain granted amnesty to all persons accused 
of crimes against the Republic between April 14, 
1931, when King Alfonso was put off the throne 


when the civil war started. 
1939—OCTOBER 


Oct. 2—Japan abandoned sterling and restored 
the dollar as a measure of the valuation of the 


yen. 

Oct. 3—Chinese bombing planes attacked Japanese 
airfield at Hankow. 

Oct. 4—In Tokio, Chikuhei Nakajima, former 
Minister of Railways, escaped unharmed when 
an assasin fired two bullets into his car as he 
was driving toward his home. The assailant 
escaped. 

Oct. 5—The military court (court martial) on Gov- 
ernors Island that had been trying Grover C. 
Bergdoll, Philadelphia World War draft dodger, 
found him guilty of escape and desertion and 
fixed his sentence at three years in prison at 
hard labor, in addition to the 5-year term he is 
working out. 

Oct. 7—In China, the Japanese captured Chung- 
shan, birthplace of Sun Yat-sen, Father of the 
Chinese Republic. 

Oct. 8—Twenty passengers were reported killed 
when the Sassnitz express crashed into a passen- 
see . train in the Gesundbrunnen station in 

erlin. 

—Japanese announced occupation of Shekki in the 
Canton River delta in China and completion of 
the conquest of the Chungshan district of 
Kwangtun Province. Shekki was bombed to 
ruins by a dozen Japanese planes before it sur- 
rendered, according to British advices. 

Oct. 9—The new Dalai Lama, a Chinese boy, 5, 
has arrived in state procession at Lhasa, capi- 
tal of Tibet. The enthronement, previously per- 
formed at Riga, near Lhasa, was attended by the 
Regent of Tibet, the Prime Minister, other 
members of the Cabinet, the Dalai Lama’s par- 
ents and crowd numbering thousands. After his 

arrival at Lhasa, the Dalai Lama visited the 


bombed by Japanese planes. The hospital and 
other buildings of the Canadian Mission were 
destroyed; in the city 400 persons were killed 
i 400 mired. ' i 
ept, 12—Explosions of mines on the F 
cruiser, Pluton,-killed over 100 of the Some 
Casa Blanca, French Morocco. 3 
Sept. 13—The U. S. submarine, Squalus, whi 
sank May ‘23, was finally raised yee raved @ 
miles up the Piscataqua River to a dock in the 
Racy Yard, Kittery, Me., opposite Portsmouth, 


Sept. 14—Removal of the dead from the fh 
was begun; 25 bodies were recovered Bo Nye 
tifled; the missing body, that of R. P. Thomp- 
son, cook, of Nashville, was lost through a hatch 
in salvage operations, it was supposed. : 

Sept. 16—Seven good-will-around-the-world news- 
paper fliers from Tokio (Aug. 27) arrived in 
Washington on the way to South America. 

Sept. 20—The United States Government has 
Taised’ the amount of the annuity payments to 
Panama to counterbalance the dollar devalua- 
tion by the increase’ in the price of gold. 

Sept. 21—In Southern California the temperature, 
on the sixth day of the heat wave, rose to 106 


cathedral and then proceeded to Norbh 

Palace, his future residence, where be Werte 

eee aaa. t 

outhern Norway was shaken by an eart 

that scientists said was part ob TeGaleSenee 

S ae Panis ye some 10,000 years ago. 
et. 10—) erman-Colombian Junkers 
plane inbound for Bogota from Barrataaila 
crashed near Calamar, Colombia, on San An- 
eee, pay ve pero died. 

—The city o an, ina, was attache = 
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ts a hurt 120 personae bane 
ct, 11—In the automobile industry a slow- 
has taken the place of the sitodowis in ine ee 
facturing plants. In Detroit, 50,000. Chrysler 
workers are idle on that alleged account. 

—The Federal District Court in Chicago dismissed 
cee pe? perp el pet anti-trust in- 

ce-cream 

ot o Bates. ealers and corporations 
et. 12—In Detroit, the National Small E 
Men's Association demanded repeal of aeons 
ner National Labor Relations: Act. 

—Delegates to the C. I. O. international conven - 
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tion in San Francisco rose in a body to shout | 


endorsement of resolutions that condemned the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

—In Cincinnati, the convention of the A. F. of L. 
Teelected William Green as President for his 15th 
consecutive term. 

Oct. 13—John L. Lewis was reelected by accla- 
mation as president of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations (C. I. O.) in San Francisco. 

—In China, 36 Japanese planes bombed Liang- 
shan, northeast of Chungking; 18 attacked 
Yuanling and 15 attacked Chenchi. Both towns 
are in West Hunan. The damage was not re- 
ported. The Chinese, next day, bombed the 
Japanese air base in Hankow. 

Oct. 14—Madrid again is Spain’s capital. The last 
of the Ministries, Interior and Commerce, aban- 
doned their headquarters in Burgos and Bilbao, 
where they were during the civil war. 

—Lithuania ratified the pact with the U. S. S. R. 

Oct. 15—The newly completed airport at North 
Beach was opened. 

Oct. 16—Governor C. L. Olson, of California, com- 
muted to ‘‘time served’’ the life imprisonment 
sentence of Warren Billings who, on Sept. 21, 
1916, was convicted of first degree murder in 
connection with the Preparedness Day parade 
bombing in San Francisco in which 10 persons 
were killed and 40 hurt. A majority of the State 
Supreme Court had recommended the commu- 
tation to Olson. Billings was released on Oct. 17. 

Oct. 19—U, S. Ambassador Joseph C. Grew, speak- 
ing in Tokio before the America-Japan Society, 
said: “‘It is probable that many of you are not 
aware of the increasing extent to which the 
people of the United States resent methods which 
Japanese armed forces are employing in China 
and what appear to be their objectives. ... 
American people have been profoundly shocked 
over the widespread use of bombing in China, 
not only on the grounds of humanity but also on 
the grounds of direct menace to American lives 
and property, accompanied by the loss of Ameri- 
can life and the crippling of American citizens.’’ 

—An earthquake of intensity shook places in the 
Canadian southeast and in New England, north- 
ern New York and eastern Ohio. Prof. L. D. 
Leet, of Harvard, said it was ‘‘one of the four 
heaviest” quakes in this section in 200. years, 
asserting that major tremors were recorded in 
1636, 1727 and_1755. 

Oct. 23—On orders by Gov. E. K. Long, State 
troopers seized the-offices of Attorney General 
D. M. Ellison and the latter’s assistant, James 
O'Connor, in Baton Rouge, La. Long said the 
ousted official was holding office illegally. 

Oct. 24—The U. S. House (Dies) Committee for the 
Investigation of Un-American Activities made 
public the names of 563 Federal employees pur- 
ported to be members of the American League 
for Peace and Democracy, which, the Committee 

charged, is a Communist ‘‘front’’ organization. 
Among names on the list were those of Oscar 
Chapman, Assistant Secretary of the Interior; 
Louis Bloch, member of the Maritime Labor 
Board; Edwin S. Smith, member of the National 
Labor Relations Board, and Mordecai Ezekiel of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

—Liu Yi-shih, former North China leader of Gen- 
eralissimo Chian Kai-shek’s secret organization 
of Blue Shirts, was assassinated as he entered 
the French hospital, in Peiping, to visit his 
father, who was wounded two weeks ago in a 
previous attempt to kill Liu. 

—Mrs. Winnie Ruth Judd, insane killer of two 
girl friends in 1931, escaped from the Arizona 
State Hospital, Phoenix, and after hiding in a 
cornfield near her parents’ home, was captured 
6 days later on the grounds of the institution. 

Oct. 27—The Bombay Assembly approved, 92 to 56, 
@ resolution regretting the British government’s 
failure — thor ba the Indian people before in- 
volvin: em in war. 

Oct. 28 An explosion killed 35 in the Valley Field 
coal mine near Dunfermline, Scotland. 

Oct. 29—The Golden Gate International Expo- 
sition, on Treasure Island, San Francisco Bay, 


closed. % 
Oct. 30—In Washington the German Mixed Claims 
Commission announced awards in the Black Tom 
and Kingsland sabotage cases which were de- 
cided in favor of the American claimants June 
15, after more than 15 years of litigation. The 


Black Tom Underwriters, $2,095.607; Bethlehem 
Steel Co., $1,886,491 and the Delaware & Lack- 
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awanna Railway Co., $32,676. 

Oct. 3i—President Roosevelt proclaims Thanks- 
giving Day as Thursday, Nov. 23, a week ahead 
of the customary date. 

—The New York World's Fair closed. 


1939—NOVEMBER 


Noy. 1—In Macon, Mo., Ernie Pletch, ‘“‘fiying 
Lochinvar,” pleaded guilty and was sentenced to 
life imprisonment for the murder, in an airplane, 
5,000 feet up, of*Carl Bivens, owner of the plane 
with whom he had gone for a ride. Severa 
months ago he flew away with a girl he was 
courting. 

Nov. 2—The Revolutionary Party, in convention in 
Mexico City, approved a second Six-Year Plan 
for the country’s social, political and economic 
rehabilitation. It included a proposal for com- 
plete nationalization of Mexico’s oil industry. 
Provision was made in the New Six-Year Plan 
for enactment of laws granting the vote to 
women and instituting compulsory military ser- 
vice in Mexico. Gen. Manuel Avila. Camacho 
Was nominated for the Mexican Presidency. The 
election is in July, 1940. 

‘Nov. 3—In Kansas City, Mo., Otto P. Higgins, for- 
mer director of police when Tom Pendergast 
ruled, pleaded guilty to Federal income tax eva- 
sion. He was sentenced to two years imprison- 
ment and put on probation for five years on a 
second count. 

Noy. 4—The United States State Department de- 
nied the report from Tokio that Joseph C. Grew, 
the United States Ambassador, in his conversa- 
tion with Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, had warned Japan 
of economic pressure by the United States if she 
persisted on her course in China. 

Nov. 5—Resignation of Congress Ministers in 
Bombay and elsewhere, in India, in the campaign 
to get Dominion status, has resulted in the 
governors of the provinces affected ruling by 
decree. Mohandas K. Gandhi is carrying on the 
campaign and holds conferences with the Vice- 
roy, the Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Nov. 7—California voters defeated the $30-every- 
Thursday pension proposal for needy citizens 50 
years or more old. 

—In Ohio the voters rejected the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to give $50-a-month pen- 
sion to citizens 60 or more years old. 

—In New York State the Constitutional Amend- 
ment to legalize pari-mutuel betting on horse 
racing won. The Legislature must now pass an 
enabling act. 

—In Chungking, China, was born a boy, first-born 
son of Kung Teh-chen. The latter is the 76th 
direct descendant of Confucius. Kung lived in 
the ancestral home in Shantung when_ the 
Japanese started to invade the privince and has 

i lived_in, Chungking. 

Nov. 8—In_Wellington, New Zealand, Governor 
General Viscount Galway opened the Centennial 
Fair. Conducted at a cost of $2,500,000 on an 
expanse near the sea, this tells the story of the 
foundation and development of the present na- 
tional life of the country. : 

—In Chicago, Edward J. O’Hare, operator of 
Sportsman’s Park Race Track, was assassinated. 

Nov. 10—The United States Department of State 
stated that settlement of polar regions, and not 
merely discovery, is necesasry for claims to sov- 
ereignty. The policy was laid down 15 years ago 
by Secretary Hughes and ‘officials say it has 
never been changed. 

—In New Orleans, James M. Smith, 51, ex-Presi- 
dent of Louisiana State University, pleaded 
guilty to mail fraud and income tax evasion 
while he was guiding his institution through a 
$13,000,000 expansion program. Judge Borah 
imposed a 30-month sentence in each case, but 
ordered the time served concurrently with a 
like sentence imposed after a mail fraud convic- 
tion in September. On Noy. 13, Smith pleaded 
guilty to several forgery indictments and was 
sentenced to 8 to 24 years in prison. He went 
on Nov. 18 to the State Penal Farm. 4 

—tThe United States Circuit Court of Appeals, sit- 
ting in Philadelphia, ruled that public school 
children do not have to salute the American flag 
if that ceremony violates their religious convic- 


tions. 
Nov. 1i—The Pope in an Encyclical to the Roman 


Catholic Hierarchy in the United States la- 
mented the lack of religious instruction in the 
public schools, the prevalence of divorce, and 
the unjust distribution of wealth. ; 
—Seven of the U. S. Army’s ‘‘flying fortress’’ 
bombing planes left Langley Field, Va., on a 
good-will flight to Rio de Janeiro, where they 
took part in the observance of the 50th Anni- — 
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versary of the founding of the Republic of Brazil. 
They returned by way of Venezuela on Noy. 26, 
making non-stop flights from Maracaibo. They 
fetched 10 Brazilian army officers. The round 
trip covered 12,500 miles. 2 “ 
Nov. 12—Al Capone, of Chicago, convicted of vio- 
lating the Federal income tax law, left Terminal 
Island Prison, near San Pedro, Calif., in cus- 
tody of guards, and took a train for Harrisburg, 
Pa., and going thence by auto the Federal prison 
in Lewisburg, Pa., where, on Nov. 16, he was 
formally released, receiving discharge papers, 
after serving more than 7 years. The former 
gangster, with several relatives, motored to Bal- 
fimore and became a patient in Union Memorial 
Hospital. : 
ov. 13—The Pacific Northwest was frightened 


~ just before midnight by earthquakes which ex- 


tended over an area from Portland north through 
Longview, Aberdeen and the Grays Harbor dis- 
trict, Tacoma, Seattle, Everett and Vancouver, 
B. C., and then east almost to Spokane. All 
communities reported 3 to 4 distinct shocks. 
There were cracked walls, broken water mains 
and severed power lines here and there. 

—In Venezuela, an explosion set fire to the film 
of crude petroleum on the water of Lake Mara- 
caibc and destroyed a colony of shacks built on 
the wooden stilts on the edge of the lake, at 
Lagunillas, inhabited by native oil workers and 
their families; deaths did not exceed 50. 

Nov. 14—In China, the Japanese landed troops on 
the south coast, near Pakhoi, 300 miles below 
Canton, and advanced inland, attacking Chinese 
forces on the way. They captured the mouth 
of the Lung Mun River and headed toward the 
highway over which war supplies from French 
Indo-China reach Chiang Kai-shek. 

—The New York State Court of Appeals unani- 
mously decided in favor of the constitutionality 
of the 1937 State law levying a personal income 
tax on the salary of State officials—the case at 
issue being that of Supreme Court Justice W. 
H. Black, now retired. 

—Earth quivers disturbed Philadelphia, Camden 
and other places in eastern Pennsylvania, and in 
New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. 

Nov. 15—In Long Beach, L. I., N. Y., the Mayor, 
Louis F. Edwards, 47, was shot to death and his 
bodyguard, Patrolman James Walsh, 
wounded, by Patrolman Alvin Dooley, 38. 

—In Cuba, elections of delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Assembly gave a majority to the party 
opposing Col. Fulgencio Batista, Chief of Staff. 

—The Congress Cabinet in Assam resigned. It 
was the last of the 8 All-India Congress Cabi- 
nets to take that action in protest against 
oo failure to give Dominion status to 

a. 


was 


—The Franco Government restored to the Spanish 
clergy the payment of incomes by the State, a 
practice put into effect by the’ Vatican concor- 
dat of 1851 and suspended by the Spanish Re- 
public after the revolution of 1931. 

Nov. 16—In China, Japanese forces took Pakhoi, 
after heavy. fighting. In that city of 65,000 
people, many fled to Nanning. The Japanese 
forces held a brief memorial service for Junzo 
Nakano, the Japanese druggist who lived in the 
Soc ae Boe eae ae was murdered 

nese Sept. 3, , durin; i- 
demonstrations. g anti-Japanese 

—Mrs. Ru arie Rubens, 31, of New Yor 
City, who served 18 months in a Soviet prison a 
a passport-fraud charge, has, it is said, become 
Ree unde pie narie of Boerger, that 

usband, an ity i 
the Uicraine, ; as settled in a city in 

—The New York State Senate, 28 to 19, y 
against removal of Kings County Judge doors 
W. Martin from the bench, as recommended to 
the Senate by Governor Lehman on charges pre- 
sented by a special grand jury in Brooklyn. 

“NOR ge pal rey cones that ‘‘top- 

/ endencies of recen roy- 
ors hes been corrected. Apepde cases: - 

—The Longshoremen’s strike in New Yor 
was settled. It last 2 weeks and affected S000 
men. The operators held to their original re- 
fusal to grant a wage increase from 95 cents to 
$1.05 an hour and also rejected a demand for 
reduction in the working hours from 44 to 40 a 


week. 
Noy. 19—President Roosevelt laid th 
of the building on his estate in Hyde Park Nee 
that is 3 to contain the private papers of his publi¢ 
of Peae aa cated the structure to ‘“‘the Spirit 
—The United States Department of J 
public a letter from Thurman ‘Abnside Ackine 
Attorney General, to the secretary of the Central 


Nov. 28—. 


Labor Union of Indianapolis, assertin; 
union prices which have “‘no reasonable connec- 
tion with such legitimate objectives as wages, 
hours, safety, health, undue speeding up or the 
right of collective bargaining’ are punishable 
under the anti-trust laws. 

Nov. 20—Appointment of Mgr. Alberto Levame, 
Papal Nuncio to Honduras, El Salvador and 
Guatemala, as Nuncio to Uruguay, restored dip- 
lomatic relations broken 30 years ago between 
that country and the Vatican. , 

—In India, Hindu-Moslem communal fights in 
Sukkur have caused. 23 deaths in 2 days. 

—In China, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek is now Military 
Commander-in-Chief, director general of the 
ruling Kuomintang, chairman of the Supreme 
National Defense Council and_as head of the 
Executive Yuan he becomes ‘‘Premier.” 

Nov. 2i—The New York State Court of Appeals 
ruled that the village of Peekskill was still a vil- 
lage though its. voters had chosen to be a City 
and had elected its officials, to take office on 
Jan. 1, 1940. Failure to observe certain legal 
procedures had made the elections null and void. 

Nov. 22—The United States Supreme Court ruled 
that ordinances of Los Angeles, Milwaukee and 
Worcester which prohibit distribution of pam- 
phlets or other literature in the streets are un- 
lawful because, thereby, freedom of speech and 
ot the press are therby abridged; and the same 
is true of an Irvington, N. J., local law, inas- 
much as it ‘‘bans unlicensed communication of 
any views or the advocacy of any cause from 
door to door, and permits canvassing only sub- 
ject to the power of a police officer to determine, 
as a censor, what literature may be distributed 
from house to house and who may distribute it. 
The applicant must submit to that officer’s judg- 
ment evidence as to his good character and as to 
absonce of fraud in the ‘project’ he proposes to 
promote or the literature he intends to distrib- 
ute, and must undergo a burdensome and inquisi- 
torial examination, including photographing and 
finger-printing. In the end, his liberty to com- 
municate with the residents of the town at their 
homes depends upon the exercise of the officer’s 
discretion."’ 

Nov. 23—New York and-24 other States observed 
Thanksgiving Day, as per the Proclamation of 
President Roosevelt which set it a week ahead 
of the usual date. In Boston, Governor L. O. 


Barrows, of Maine, waved aside the bird he was. 


to carve at the Maine banquet of the annual New 
England conference, drew a can a sardines from 
his pocket and ate them for dinner.’’ 

Nov. 24—In Thailand (Siam) 21 alleged leaders of 
a rebellion, including 2 grandsons of the late 
King, have been sentenced to death. A son of 
King Chulalongkorn, who commanded Siamese 
expeditionary forces in the World War, was 
among those convicted but he was reprieved. 


—In China, Japanese forces entered the city of 


Nanning after three days of bombing raids. Nan- 
ning had been a center of anti-Japanese senti- 
ment. Before its fall the Kwangsi Provisional 

overnment, under Psi Chung-hsi, was trans- 
erred to Kweilin. 

Nov. 25—In China, the French 
Shanghai, bound for the 
Europe. 

Nov. 27—The Pennsylvania Supreme Court pro- 
nounced unconstitutional the State Full Crew 
Act of 1937 which would have made it necessary 
for the railroads to put an extra brakeman on 
every passenger train having more than five cars 
and on every freight train of more than fifty 
cars. The law had the backing of the railroad 
brotherhood and was opposed by the railroads on 
the ground that it would unreasonably and arbi- 
trarily increase operating costs. 


arrison evacuated 
estern Front, in 


q A mutual agreement ended the 8- 

dispute between the Chrysler Gorporaignina 
the United Automobile Workers-C. I. O., in- 
volving 58,000 men. They get a pay rise of 3 
cents an hour, and agree not to take part in any 
sit-down, stay-in, or slow-down or other curtail- 
Ege rd production, The contract runs to Nov. 


Nov. 29—In General Sessions Court, N. Y. City; a 


jury convicted Fritz Kuhn, 42, leader of 

German American Bund, of grand larceny and 
forgery. It was alleged he had taken $717 from 
the bund to ship across the country furniture of 
Mrs. Florence Camp, It was also alleged that he 
had committed larceny and forgery in listing on 


the bund’s book the sum of $500 as having n. 


paid to J. D. C. Murray for 1 
Kuhn was sentenced to 2% to 5 sonra ae 
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ae R (76), ex- -chairman Rep. Nat’l Com- 
mittee; Eubwae, Iowa, Oct. 28. . 

Ainsworth, Mrs. Virginia Henry caer great- 
granddaughter of Patrick Henry; asadena, 
Calif., Feb. 


bat Sir Foi (83), banker; 30, 


Allein, Brig. Gen. Am. (56), London, Aug. 5 
‘ g. 25. 
Alexander, on (81), actress; Bay Shore, Py ee 


Dec. 30, 
Samuel (79), jurist; 
9. 


Toronto, Nov. 


Alschuler, 
ug Nov. 
er, N. L. (70), rail L’ i, r 
na. ae orth, Sept aoe AY ") coal, and copper 
ey, Pro (69), editor hi a i- 
versity Press; Solesbury, Pa., Feb. hoe 


retired federal 


~ Argyll, Duchess of (91), London, roe 


Apthorp, J. V. (95), Boston realtor, widen’ Harvard 


grad.; Concord, Mass., Sept. 


Armington, Mrs. C. . (64), S patitars N. Y. City, 
ae Ae Minnie (84), actress; N. Y. City 
Aspinall, Joseph (84), retired jurist; Brooklyn, 
Astbury, Sir John (79), jurist 1913-1929; in 1926 

stops the general strike illegal; in ‘England, 
Backhouse, Admiral Sir Roger (60), London, July 
Backus, George (81), .actor; Merrick, N. Y., 


Baird. F. B. (86), “‘father’’ of the Niagara Peace 
Bridge, iron founder; Buffalo, Nov. 15 

Baker, T. S. (65), pres. emer. Carnegie Tech., coal 
expert: Pittsburgh, Pa., April 7. 

Baldwin, A. J. (70), lawyer, financier; E. Orange, 


N. J., July 21. 

Baldwin, Mrs. Anita M. (63), ‘‘Lucky oo al 
heiress; Rancho Santa Anita, Calif., Oct. 

Balfour, Prot. Henry (76), anthropologist; 
don, Feb. 

Barra, F. L. de la (76), pres. of Mexico in 1911; 
France, Sept. 23. 

Barry (Booty) Alfred (70) actor; Flushing, Queens 
Boro., Dec. 21, 1938. 

lal Ye Anna (69), actress; Philadelphia, 


ag — (91), painter; No. Rochester, Mass., 
neatly, A A. L. (68), petroleum leader; N. Y. City, 


“estat | Grigori (79), fin.; London, April 5 

Bennett, ‘Laura (Mrs. John A. Shields) (79), 
actress; ng Y. City (Queens Boro) Sept. 24. 

eee tg . (58), stage designer; London, 
pri 

Bernstori; eat J. H. von (76), 
Ambassador to U. S.; Geneva, Oct. 6. 

awe Mme. Violet, actress; N. ¥. City, Dec. 

Bodanzky, Artur (61), Metropolitan Opera conduc- 

tor, tp ety Nov. 23. 

Bledsoe, S (70), pres. Santa Fe R’y System, 
lawyer; Chicago, March 8. 

Bogert, Mrs. John (100), Cresskill, N. J., Oct. 

Bon, 4s" L. (57), Congressman; Cleveland, o. 


Booth-Clibborn, A. S. (83), son-in-law of late Gen. 
William Booth, founder Salvation Army; Lon- 
on, Fel 


Sea 


oe 


: 14 
Bowler, Dr. and Prof. J. W. (73), ea ar ise 
., De 


instructor; Hanover, N. i 
Boyle, James (85), newspaperman, sec, ‘to William 


McKinley as Gov., and Pres.; Columbus, O., 
June 11, 

Boyle, Mrs. V. F. (75), ‘‘poet ag pe of the 
South’’; Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 13, 

Bradley, C. C. (59) retired U. 8S: Dist. judge, 
dragged by 2 mob from the bench in 1933: 
Le Mars, Iowa, July 26. 


,, Alice, sf actress; N Pg City, Oct. 28. 

, actor; N. City, Jan. 8. 

=e iy Pes ara Paris, 

arch 

wan. 1 E. V. (67), lawyer, publisher; Brooklyn, 
H. (83), pres. emeritus, Authors Club; 

Gate. May 28. 


pees (58), 


Bridge 
N.Y. 


Bristol, Rear Aare, M. L. (71), ex-U. S. Com- 


missioner to Turkey; Washington, May 13. 
Boon, uae - 0), entomologist; New Haven, 


State Senator; 
ean ae (69), N. Y. artist, figure-skater, 


_ Capitalist; W. Palm Beach, Fla., March 19 
Brown, James (76), Laborite in House of Com- 


Chicago, 


q Chambers, Re 


mons, ex-High Commissioner to General As- 
sembly of Church of Scotland; Ayr, March 21. 

Brown, Rev. W. E. (71), M. E. Ch. bishop; Port- 
land, Oreg., Nov. 18. 

Browne, Dr. J. K. 
Auburndale, Mass., March 23 

Browning, J. EB. (80), gun inventor; New Haven, 
May 16. 

Brownrigg, Rear “Adm’l. Sir D. BE. R. ee Chief 
= pes heat Censor in World War; n France, 

(69), Pres. N. Y¥. State College 


Feb. s 

Brubacher, A. R. 
for Teachers; Albany, Aug. 23. 

Bruce, Brig. Gen. C. G. (78), Mt. Everest climber, 
explorer; London, July 12. 

Bruchesi, Mer. Paul (84), R. C. archbishop of 
Montreal; that city, Sept. 20. 


ss a a (54), sportsman; Providence, R. I., 
ay > 
Brummitt, Rev. D. B. (71), M. E. Ch. editor; 


Kansas City, April 5, 
Buchler, Adolph (70), principal of the Jews Col- 
lege; London, Feb. 19. 


Bulfin, Gen. Sir E. S, (76), in England. Aug. 21. 

Burgess, F. H. (63), mewspaper publisher; La 
Crosse, Wis., July 1. 

Burnett, Brig. Gen. Charles (62); Washington, 
Nov. 28. 

Burnham, J. B. (70), explorer, wild game con- 
servationist; Willsboro, N. ¥., Sept. 24. 

Burr, G. E. (82), etcher; Phoenix, Ariz., Nov. 17. 

Busch, pete (35), pres. of Bolivia; La Paz, 


Aug. 

Butler, eines (73), Justice, U. S. Supreme Court; 
Washington, Nov. 1 

i he E. J. (64), Brooklyn jurist; Miami, Fla., 
F 


Cabot, Dr. and Prof. R. ©. (%0), advocate of 
socialized medicine; Boston, May 8. 
Caldwell, Capt. H. (66), aide to Admiral 


Dewey in Manila Bay Battle; Brooklyn, April 27. 
Calinescu, Armand (46), Prime Minister of Rou- 


mania; Bucharest, Sept. 

slau Allan (62), ines (anti-sit down); 

Detroit, May 15. : 

Cantacuzene, Mrs. Clarissa (38), N. Y. City, 
ug 

Carman, ae, E. (71), Merrick, N. Y., Jan. 8. 

ous: ae a rich), lawyer; No. ‘Scituate, Mass., 

Ju 


Garothers, G. C. (64), Special U. S. agent re Gen. 
Pancho Villa, in i913-'15; Boonton, N.J., Aug. 
Carr, J. F. (58), football and basketball pro- 

moter; Columbus, Ohio, May 20. 
caf" Albert (86), opera producer; Paris, Dec. “12, 
1938. 


Carrington, Col. E. C. (66), politician, fin.; Balti- 
more, Dec. si rota 


Carstens, Dr. C. (74), exec. dir. Child eines 
League; 1 at Sits (Forest Hills) July 4 

Carter, Howard (66), Egyptologist; London, 
March 2. 


Carow, Miss Emma T. (78), sister of Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt Sr.; in Italy, March 19. 
M. (713), painter, illustrator; Brook- 
lyn, Jun 


Chandler, Col. deF.(60), U. of Army Air Service 
pioneer; Washington, May 1 ‘ 
Chesterfield (Selmer) Henry (62), actor;” No xe 
City, Jan. 11. . 
Chilton, W. E. Sr. (81), ex-U. S, Bhat Bie 
paper publisher; Charleston, W. Va. 

Chkaloff, Valery, Soviet North Pole prs “Mos- 
cow, Dec. 15, 1938. 

Clergue, F. H. (82), Canadian industrialist; Mon- 
treal, Jan. 19. 

Cliffe, H. C. (76), actor; N. Y¥. City, May 1, 

Cee, Mcrae R. K. (100); Garon City, Nev., 


Lord (77), Court official; 


(63), educator; Cee nt 8. 
Y. City, 


Oct 
colebiooke, London, 
Coleman, A. C. 
Collier, Barron (65), advertising agent; 

March. 13. 


Collin, Frederick (89), retired jurist; Elmira, N. 


. Nov 

Colonna, Prince oo (48), Governor of Rome; 
there, Aug. 

Comiskey, J. oo. 54), Chicago (White Sp baseball 
club owner; Eagle River, Wis., July 

Conlin, = Cc. (61), tennis umpire; N. ¥. City, 
Au 


ug. 
Conroy, Rev. J. H. (80) R. Ch. bishop; Ogdens- 
ook, Warrant ae ie City 

ook, Warren ac N. 
Cooke, ke Cc. (683° actor; N. %. Cite "Bayside 
June 


(95), oldest Harvard Brad; et 


 Deuell, H. V. (48), 
Ned. Oct, 2o. 


Pe) Dunn CO, J' 


‘Barle, Rear ee, R. H. (64) 
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Coster, F. D. (Philip Musica) (61), 
Conn., Dec. 16, 1938. 

Costigan, E. P. (63), lawyer, ex.-U. S. Senator, 
ex-Tarift Commissioner; Denver, Jan. 17. 

Cotillo, S. A. (52) jurist; N. Y. City, July 27. 

Coutan, Jules (91), sculptor; Paris, Feb. 23. 

Cowles, Alfred (74), newspaper pub., civic leader; 
Chicago, Jan. 


15. 
Cowles, Pret. H. C. (70), botanist; Chicago, 
Sept. 
Crane, fey OR: (80) Chicago hardware mir., eX.- 
Minister to China; in Calif., Feb. 15. 
Cravens, Ben (66), Ark. Congressman, lawyer, 
cotton’ grower; Washington, Jan. 


Cregan, N. R. (81), actor; N. ¥. City (Bronx) 
Oo 


hes: 4 
Crocker, Rev. W. T. (76), P. E. Ch. of Epiphany, 


N. Y. City, April 30. 

Crossman (Grossman) Mrs, Edwina B. (77%), 
daughter of the late Edwin Booth, the actor; 
WN. Y. City, Dec. 25, 1938. 

Crouse, I. F. (65), member Port of N. Y. Authority, 
builder: Perth Amboy, N. J., Nov. 20. 

Cubitt, Gen. Sir T. A. (68), ex-Gov. of Bermuda; 
in England, May 19. 

Cushing, G. D. (74), apt eat N. Y. City, May 31. 

Cushing, Brot “and Dr. H. . (10), surgeon; New 
BeTeD, Oct. 7. 

Daly, B. (67), congressman, lawyer; Philadel- 
ele “March i 

(92), 


Dana, Miss ee Ellery Cambridge, 
Daranyi, Koloman (53), pres. Hungarian Spee eee 


author; 
Mass. -, Feb. 


of Deputies, ex-Premier; Budapest, Nov. 1. 
Dashiell, Brig. Gen. W. R. (76), Atlanta, Ga., 
March 16. 
eee eek Gen. J. T. U. S. A. (84), in Canada, 
De Bragga, J. H. (%2), ex-sheriff; Brooklyn, 
Jan 27. 


de Cespedes, C. M. (67), ex-pres. of Cuba, lawyer; 
near Havana, March 28. 

D’Erlanger, Baron E. B. (73) Rhodesia developer, 
oo proposed channel tunnel; in England, 
uly 2 

Denbigh, Earl of (Rudolph Fielding) (80), Catho- 
lic leader; London, Nov. 25. 

de Sainte Croix, Mme. Eugenie (84), feminist; in 
France, March 22. 

Deterding, Sir Henri (72), Dutch oil producer; in 
saan aD Feb. 

N. Y¥. newspaperman; Teaneck, 


De Vries, Marion i), jurist, ex-Congressman; 
Lodi, Ca lif., Sept. 12. 


Dinkins, Capt. James (94), Confed. Vet., New 
Orleans banker, rail exec.; Saluda, N. C., 
July 1S. 

Dmowski, Roman (74), Polish Nationalist leader; 
near Warsaw, Jan. 2. 

Dolan, Rev. F. (S.J.) (46), educator; Wor- 


cester, Mass., Sept. 6. 
Dolei, Angelo Maria (72), R, C. Cardinal; in Italy, 
_ Sep 
PeTieS, Marcelina (55), Spanish Loyalist Minis- 
ter of Education; Toulouse, March 2. 
Donnelly, Charles £69)» pres. No. Pacific R. R.; 
St. Paul, Sept. 


_ . Dorival, Georges (78), actor; Paris, July 16. 
i Douglas Vice Admi’l. Sir Percy (63), in England, 


prake. 'T 


(74), Chicago hotel owner; in Cali- 
fornia, Maren 


y Dumont, Charles (72), French Senator, ex-Finance 


i Minister; Paris, April 22. 
: (67), Chief Justice of Maine; Orono, 


lov. 10. 
Dunn, Rear Adm’l H.'O. (81), Baltimore, Feb. 13. 
Dunne, J. A. (64), jurist; Brooklyn, Dec. 24, 1938. 
Duveen, (Joseph) Lord (69), art dealer; London, 


May 25. 
Dyson, fol Frank (71), British Astronomer Royal 
rg 33 and, ales of Greenwich Observatory; 
t Sea, May 
bat Worcester, 
Maégs., Poly. Instit.; there, Feb. 
Easley, ’R. M, (83), chairman Wat’ Civic Fed.; 


(fe), ae S. Minister to Argen- 
na; N. ¥. 
Edgren, R. W. (65), cartoonist; Del Monte, Calif., 


Sept. 
mdmonds, ee Violet (54), social worker; N. Y. 
an. 
miles, A. "A as (67), baseball statistician; N. Y. 
Elhott, x ig (65), official executioner of N. 
and 5 other states felons killed in te 
chal ir); N. ¥. City (Richmond Hill) Oct. 10. 


% Ellis, ‘Havelock (80), writer on sex psychology; in 


England, July 8, 


Fairfield, | Elwood, 


Notable Deaths During 1939 


M. (87), actor (minstrel); Stratford, 
Conn., Ee 30, 
ere Miss ‘Annie ar (102); Asbury Park, N. J., 
pril 1 ‘ 
Enna, Prof. August (80), Danish opera composer; 


Copenhagen, Au 
z a g ag ~ (91), Confed. Vet.; Richmond, 


Behe Gen. wee 

a 

Evarts, A. W. (90), N. Y. lawyer, son.of late W. M. 
Evarts, Sec. of State under Hayes; Claremont, 


(69), N. Y. fin.; Boston, 

(64), Amer. 
ug. 

ieaieavehe Lady (Mrs. U. H. Broughton) daugh- 


ter of the late H. H. Rogers, and.donor to 
Britain of ter reheet London, March 18. 


ay 
Fahnestock, Harris 


Oct. " 
Fairbanks, EOE #8 58 painter; Rome, 


ere gee 74), federal jurist: St. Louis, Dee. 

Farrand, Dr. Livingston (%2), pres. emeritus 
Cornell Univ.; N. ¥. City, Nov. 8 _ 

Farrington, Frank (66), mine union leader; 
Streator, Ill., March 30. 

Fawcett, G.-D. (77), actor; Nantucket, Mass., 


June 6. 
Eee ors Cc. W. (62), brewer; Rumson, N. J., 


7 
Fisk, Pliny vs). ex-banker; N. Y. City, March 30. 
Fitzgerald F. 4), Gov. of Michigan; Grand 


Ledge, aver, 16 a 
Flavelle, Sir fa . W. (81), Toronto banker; in 
Fla., March 


Ford, Miss Helen (Stafford) (55), actress; Mon- 
treal, Soe 9. “ 

Foss, E. (80), ex-Goy., ex-Congressman, mnfr.; 
Bea ‘Sept. 1 

Foster, H. V. (63), Okla. petroleum producer; Los 
Angeles, nes 5. 

France, Dr. J. I. (65), U. S. Sen., 1917-23; Port 
Deposit, Md., Jan. 26. 

Francis, Rev. J. M. (76), P. E. bishop; Indianapo- 
lis, Feb. Ae 

Franklin, P. A. S. ce steamship owner; Locust 
Valley, N ¥., Au 14. 

Fraser, J. B. (89), Canadian lumberman, banker; 
Ottawa, Nov. 

Freeman, Richard (65), actor; N. Y. City, May 2. 

ee Re A. (45), cartoonist; Yonkers, N. Y., 

ay 24. 

Frenen, an Lillie H, ,(85), N. Y. author; New- 
port, R. L, June 3: 

Freud, Dr. Sigmund (83), psychoanalyst, Austrian 
refugee: in England, Sept. 23. 

Friedkin, Israel (49), N. ¥. City newspaper pub- 
lisher; in a eee Aug. 7. 

Frieseke,” F. C. (65), Amer. painter; in France, 

Frisch, Victor (63), sculpter; N. Y. City, Oct. 10. 

Frohman, Mrs. Gustave (Marie Hubert}, former 
eve Bronxville, N.. Y., July 4 

Futrall, C., pres. Univ. of Ark.; near Fayette- 


Ville, Sep, 12. 
Fugate, J. R.; ex-Goy. of Sulu; 
1938. 


"Dee. Re in Philippines, 
ulda, Ludwig (77), playwright; Berlin, March 30. 
Gaekwar of Baroda Maharajah R: - 
Gin” ee ( Hoos hl 6 . an 5), a 
» Gale ona rs. Z. G. Breese 64), ni 
errant near Dec. el ost Ye 
EY erico novelist, ex- - 
ister; ene ON, 5 15. = Fonslen we 


Gambrill, S. W. , Md. c , 
BR ea ha Dec. i. 1938. ongressman,. lawyer; 
ardner, G. P. (83), B 

Bourne, Mass., — groston fin., benefactor; 


Garvie, Edward "(13) actor; N. Y. City, Feb. 17. 
Gaster, Rev. Moses (83), Jewish linguist; in Eng- 


land, Marc 
Gates, Rev. M. H. (73), Dean P. ae Cathedral, St. © 
Y. City, N 27. 


John the Divine; N. 
Gaul, George (54), actor; Philadelphia, Oct. 6. © 
Geiger, ae A. (71) ex-Federal jurist; Milwaukee, 
Bir 7 M. (86), hotel owner; Buffalo, N. Y., 
erin oe Feisal (27), King of Iraq; Baghdad, 
Macon Rear Admiral W. R. (63), in Calif., 
_Ghuznavi, Sir Abdel eerin (16), Bengal Moslem 

ae correspondent, 


leader; Calcutta, July 2 
Gibbons, Floyd (52), aoe 
Gite: ee Saylorsburg, Pa., Sept. 

son, ev. 3. K. (93), AR, chapiaeas 
chief; Miami, Fla., an 9. Beene 
Gilbert, N. W. (77), jurist, ex-Vice Gov. Gen. of 
Pnilippinigs; ‘Santa Anna, Calif., July 5. % 
bed reA . B. (55), U. 8. charge d'affaires; Berlin, 

eb. 


. 


a 
‘ 


are a Ralph BET) jurist, ex-Congressman; Louis- 
cite Glade (69), actor; Beverly Hills, 
Gilman, setanie (61), N. Y. music critic; Fran- 

conia, N. H., Sept. 8. 
(75), Philadelphia, 


a. geal 
Gicurdat, Etienne (83), actor; Hollywood,’ Noy. 10. 
Goodnow, F. J. ext educator (Johns Hopkins); 
Baltimore, Nov. f 
Gordon, Sir C. Z ‘a oes banker, 
dustrialist; Montreal, duly 30. 
Goya, Georges (70), sec. previ Acad.; 
Oct. 25. 


merchant; 


in- 


in France, 


Graham, George (64), actor; Chicago, Nov. 16. 

vache W. F. (84), actor; Hollywood, Dec. 23, 
1938, 

Granville, Earl (G. L. Gower) (67), diplomat; 
London, July 21. 

Gray, C. R. fim railway (U. P.) exec.; Washing- 
ton, May 9 


Greene, Col. F. S. (69), ex-N. Y. State_ Public 
Works Commissioner; Washington, D. C., 
March 26. 

Se EB Miss Clare (67), actress; in England, 

Grey, zatie (64), novelist; Altadena, Calif., Oct. 23. 

Grier, (71), broker; N. Y. City, Aug. 9. 

Grinnell, edt. Joseph (62), zoologist; San Fran- 


cisco, Ma ay 29. 

Griswold, H. ~ (53), Wis. congressman; Wash- 
ington, July 4 

Groener, Gen. Wilhelm (71), — -German Minister 
of Defense; Potsdam, May 4. 

Guggenheim, Ac D. (32), copper refiner; N. Y. 
City, Nov. 

Guggenheim, “hurry (81), metals smelter, bene- 
factor; 5” wy. Gity, Nov. 13. 

Gulick, ‘Mai. Gen. J. W. (64), Portland, Me., 

cutie.” Hugh (73), ex- Canadian Minister of 
Defense; Ottawa, Nov. +s?) 


Gutierrez, Gen. Eulalio 
1915; Saltillo, Aug. 13. : 
Haab, Robert (74), ex-Swiss president; Zurich, 
Oct. 15. 
alg, (41), actress; Beverly Hills, 
if., June 
Bolton (84), N. § single taxer, lawyer; 


pres. of Mexico, 


a Emma 
in 
Georgia, Dec. 10, 
Halliburton, Richard (39), author; at sea, March 
23-24. 
Hallowell, Robert (52), publisher, illustrator; N. Y. 
City (s.i.) Jan. 
Hamada, sunimsteu "(78), speaker, Japanese Diet; 
Tokyo, 7. 
Hamilton, G. ‘G. (55), actor; Ft. Lee, N. J., Jan. 17. 


Hamrock, Col. P. J. (68), Nat'l Guard head in 

Ludlow, Col., a coal strike; Denver, Aug. 24. 

Hanson, Bert ( 71), ei beat civic reformer; Se 
City, Dec 3 1 

Harding, “pages (75), song writer and publisher; 
, Jul 

Having, FP. (40), realtor, art i we Rep. 


Nat’l. Committeeman; Chicago, April 2 
Hare, yee (Ernie) (55), actor; Flushing, 1 ey 


h 
Hareavy, A Alexander (76), Jewish author; N. Y. 
Ve 
Hein SN. (68), Kings County Clerk, sBrooklyn 
Biewepaperm esi ap opr y Nov. 
Harper, (86), general counsel Stine news- 


eae fp Betyg 1899-1915; 


artis br. L. a I. (56), ex-Health Commisssioner; 


ity, 
ts ay Frederick Pier Locke) (69), play- 


City 
Hayward, A . (54), warhat, “cartoonist; N. Y. 
Hales. Edmund “a naturalist, explorer; San 
U 
enaneigee, July) pres. Univ. of Del._ board, 
lawyer ex-Con ressman; Wilmington, June 2 
Heath, F (62), ex-asst. sec. U. S. Treasury; 


Henderson (von “Tornow) Albert (71), actor; 


ec. 28, , 
mice Adm'l. Sir Reginald (57), in 


ee U. J! (67), Chicago Boctttictin’ in Wis., 


ee » (59), Bogk publisher; N. ¥. City 
ls 
zea +l aa ake Socialist; N. Y. City, 


ae “Mrs. Gustav (Katherine Fleming) (68), 
opera singer; Norristown, Pa. 


Notable Deaths-During 1939 


Hoefer, pears eh Karl (76), in Germany, May 12. 
Hollander, 'T 


. (88), yachtsman; Wenham, Mass., 
Oct. 


segue ‘Baron, M. J. 73), banker, ex-Finance 
Minister a Belgium: russels, Feb, 1. 

Howard, S. Ge), playwright, critic; Tyringham, 
Mass., Son 

Howard of Penrith, Lord (75), Brit. Ambassadonste 
1G. &: es 1930; in England, Aug. 1. 


oy they tm . B. (65), horseman; Huntington, N. a 

ay’ 

Hoyne, Maclay *(66), ex-States Atty. of Cook 
County; Chicago, Oct. 1. 

Hoyt, S. E. (64), pres. A. A. U., sports leader, 
Conn. lawyer; Flushing, N. Y., t. 9. 

Hubbell, C. B. (86), lawyer, first pres. of 
Education Greater New York; Willtamstows, 
Mass., July 24. 


Huelgerth, Austrian Field Martial Ludwig (64), 
ex ra al Vice Chancellor; in Carinthia, 

Hull, Prof. W. I. (70), Quaker historian; Swarth- 
more, Pa., Nov. 

Hunter, W. R. (81), Turis; Kankakee, Ill. 


Hunter-Blair, Sir’ David’ (85), Scottish aehane 
Inverness, ‘Sept. 12. 


kee W. H. (74), jurist; N. Y. City, Dec. 11,, 
Jackson, W. 71), ex-U. S.S r 
Salisbury, Md Mt March 7. wate merch 
Jaeckel, Hugo (91), N. Y. fur merchant; 

Switzerland, March 8. 


Jaspar, Henri (68), Bei jan e& 
Brussels, Feb a ds - mibdibiaeid 


Jennings, Miss a i = 

nnings, “Mi jApn ai B. (83), benefactor; Fair 

Johnson, F. T. (64), painter; Los Angeles, Jan. 1. 

Johnson, Miss Laura M. (101), oldest Mt. Holyoke 
College graduate; N. Y. City, Jan. 3. 

Johnson, R. C. (56), So. Dak. Congressman, 1915- 


ian M World War fighter, lawyer; Washington, 
Jamon, F. $89). Canadian industrialist; Mon- 
treal, Feb. 


Juch, Emma (Mrs. F. L. Wellman) £8) Austrian 

if opera Se N. Y. City, March 6. 

unge, Henry (82), White House music director: 
Middle Hope, N. Y., July 16. } 

Kakowski, Rev. Alexander (76), R. ©. Cardinal; 


Warsaw, Dec. 30 
Kalich, Bertha (Mrs. Leopold Spachner 64 

City, April 18. > ) 6A), 
N. Y:. City? 


actress; N.. XY. 

be ral Spal (60), hotel owner: 

ikeny: walter C. (65), actor; Philadelphia, Jan. 6. 

Kennedy, British Admiral F. W. (76), in Eng- 
land, July 11. 

Kenney, W. P. (69), pres. Great Northern R’y.; 
St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 24. 

Key, J. L. (71); ex- -Mayor of Atlanta, Ga., lawyer; 
there, May 26. 

Keys, Nelson (52), actor; London, April 26. 

Kidder, Kathryn (Mrs. L. K. Anspacher) (71), 
actress; N. Y. City, Sept. 7. 

Kirkland, J. H. (79), Southern Educator, of Nash- 
ville; in Canada, Aug. 5. 

Kirkus, A. R. (82), N. Y. Brooklyn, 
April 11. 

Koenig, Morris (56), jurist; N. Y. City, Dec. 1. 

Korfanty, Adalbert (66), 
Warsaw, Aug. 16. 


realtor; 


Kundt, Gen. Hans (70), German Chief of Bolivian 


Armies in Gran Chaco war; in Italy, Aug. 28. 


Kushida, Manzo (72), financier; Tokio, Sept. 6. 


Lacour, Leopold (83), dramatist; Paris, April 29. 

Ladd, Mrs. Watts ena (60), sculptor; Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., June 3 

Laemmle, Carl, Sr. (72), film pioneer; Hollywood, 
Sept x 

Lambert, Dr. Alexander (77), narcotics expert; 
N. ity, May 9. 


Langdon, W. H. (66), jurist; San Francisco, 
Aug. Pe 
Lange, C. (69), historian, Nobel peace 


pre 
winner (p21); Oslo, Norway, Dec. 11, 193 
Langtry, A. P. 
paper owner; Melrose, Mass., Aug. 

Latimer, Rear ‘Adm’l J. E. (70), N. Y. City, June 4, 
Leurent, Charles (83), banker, diplomat; Paris, 
veil ae, M. J. (83), rector St 

ev. 4 4 
,| Lavelle, Cathedral; N. Y. City, Oct. 1 
ns Florence (52), actress; Beverly Hills, 
ngs. Dec. 28, 19 
Lay, J. G. (67), ex-U. S. Minister to Uruguay; 
Pride’s Cross ng, Mass., Aug. 


28. , 
Iseary, William (84), Treas, Port Authority; N. Y. | 


City, Jan. 18. 


ex-premier of Poland; ~ 


719), ex-Mass. sec. of State, news- | 
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Lederer, gta ae 
refugee; N. ity, 
Leeds red S. (80), fin., built pasa st. r’y. in Chi- 
cago; N. Y., June 3. 

Leipsig, Nate (Leipziger) (66), magician; N. Y. 
City, Oct. 13. 

Lenin, Mme. (Nadejda Konstantinova Krupskaya) 
30), ow widow of Soviet Russia leader; Moscow, 


(58). 3 economics, German 


Levetzow, Rear Adm’l. Magnus yon (68), Berlin, 
13. 


Ma: 
Levy, Moe (74), clothing merchants N. Y. City, 
Aug. 18. 

Lewis, J. Hamilton (72), U. S. Sen. from IIl., 
Chicago lawyer; Washington, April 9. 

Lillis, Rey. T. F. (77), R. C. bishop; Kansas City, 
Dec. 29, 1938. 

Lindemann, Prof. Ferd. von (86), mathematician 
. (proved the circle cannot be squared); Munich, 
March 7. 

Lindgron, Prof. Waldemar (79), geologist; Brook- 
line, Mass. , Nov... 3. 

Lindsay, Sir C. W. (83), 
factor; Montreal, Nov. 7 

Linebarger, P. M. 

Feb. 20. 
Linn, Prof. J. W. (63), Chicago educator; Lake- 


side, Mich., Juiy 18. f 
Linton, Edwin (84), biologist; Philadelphia, June 


Liphian, J. G. &, soil chemist; New Brunswick, 


blind mnfr. and bene- 


Li 
W. (68), lawyer; Washington, 


J., April 1 
ae ‘M. M. (85), U. S. Sen. from Ky., lawyer; 
Washington, Oct. 3. 
Lomb, C. F. (84), civic leader; 


poeteal mir., 
Lord, Bert (69), N. Y. State Congressman; Wash- 
ington, May 24. 

Lwow, archbishop of (Andreas Szetypoki) (74), 
in Poland, Aco 

Lynch, Maj J. R. (92), Negro, ex-La. and Miss. 
slave, | ex-Miss. Congressman, lawyer; Chicago, 


ch, T. M. (64), Appraiser of the Port; N. Y. 
City, a 25. 
Lyons, Rev. W. (71), Jesuit educator, ex-pres. 


Boston Gallese, Dorchester, Mass., Jan. 


Lyons, J. A. (59), prime minister ‘of Australia; 
Sydney, April 7. 

MacCarthy, T. C. P. (93), sculptor; Ottawa, 
Oct. 24. 


Machado, Gen. Gerardo (67), ex-pres. of Cuba; 
Miami, Fla., March 29. 

a Mrs. Josefa (120), Monimbo, Nicaragua, 
ov. q 

MacKay, W. A. (63), painter; N. Y. at July 26. 

Maharajah of Benares, Capt. rg A. . Bakadur 
(64), Benares, India, April 5 

Mahoney, Rev. B. J. (63), R. C. Ch. bishop; 
Rochester, Minn., March 20. 

Mahsiang-pai (100), Chinese ex-premier, scholar; 
Lingshan, Nov. 4. 

Maitland, Gertrude (Mrs. Jefferson Hall) (58), 
actress; N. Y. City, Dec. 28, 1938. 

Mannheimer, ats (49), Amsterdam banker; in 


B. (Marie preteen) (83), actress; 

N. Y. City (avons) April 11. 

Mariani, Domenico (76), R. ‘S. Cardinal; Vatican 
City, ‘April 23. 


‘ ae Lieut. Gen. Sir William (73), London, 


Mrs. Louise Hale (93), great grandniece 
of Nathan Hale: N. Y. City (Jamaica) June 14. 
mn, eS Caroling Atwater (85), a 


y 2. 
Adoipie, (69), 


author; Dan- 
Burgomaster of Brussels; 


ov. 6. 
legend H. J. “ag cooperative leader; London, Nov. 
“Mayo, Dr. 


. (13), surgeon; Chicago, May 26. 
ee. 23 Wa . (78), surgeon; Rochester, Minn,, 


ae Mrs. Cooper Hewitt (55), N. Y¥. City; 
2a Maj. Gen. W. D. (76), Kingston, N. Y., 
Mecohutn, H. H. (54), actor; N. Y.-City, Dec. 19, 
McCormick, Mrs. R. R. (Amy Irwin) (59), artist, 
benefactor; ae Aug. 15. 1 Oe 
ray, W. T. (73), Gov. me cattle raiser; 


Kentland, Ind., Dec. 19, 193 
McCutcheon, W.'C. (66); N. ¥. City merchant; 


Meee ES, ext 

Cc y i ,» ex-city mana ery K 

Gity, Sept. 15. ‘ sa ag 
eany, Rev. J. A. (71), Jesuit educator; 


Me aE RE ot 
vn rT ( Cc. Supr 
Chaplain; ay ee Conn., March 16. e bay 


McLaughlin, A. G. (64), jurist: Brooklyn, Feb. 25. 
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McLennan, J. S. (86), Canadian senator of Nova 
Scotia, steel mfr.; Ottawa, Sept. 15. 
McMillan, John, Chief of Staff, Salvation Army; 
2 


London, Sept. : 
ye (50), lawyer; 
Sept. 


MeMillan, ee Ss, 
Charleston, Ss. CG, 

MeNeill, James (69), Gov. Gen. Irish Free State 
1928-1932; enor Dec. 12, 1938. 

McReynolds, s. (67), of Tenn., chairman U. s. 
ay ats roan Affairs Committee; Washington, 
Ju 

Meeeete Gaston B. (58), Lindbergh kidnapped babe 
hoaxer, federal convict; Springfield, Mo., Dec. 


congressman, 
29. 


12, 1938. " 
Mellen, Chase, Sr. (75), lawyer; N. Y. City, 
March 31. ‘ 
Mercer, Beryl (56), actress; Santa Monica, Calif., 

July 


Merrick, Leonard (75), novelist; London, Aug. 7. 
Merriman Thaddeus (63), water supply engineer; 
N. 


eG Sept. 26. 
Miller” ae (74), single tax leader; Jersey City, 
May 
Miller, M. (80) Ewapes man, ex-U. S. consul 


gen.; Thos ‘angeles, Aug. 5 
Miller, Mrs. Joaquim (89), a aow of ‘‘Poet of the 
Sierras’’; Oakland, Calif., July 24. 
Miller (Ranger Bill) WwW. J. (61), Buffalo Bill 
Cody’s adopted son, film cowboy actor; Holly- 
wood, Nov. 12. 
Mitchell, D. L. (71), actor; N. Y. City, June 2. 
Moir, James- (Gunner) (60), ex-champion heavy- 
weight eat London, June 12. 
Mondell, F. (78), Congressman 26 years from 
Wyo., Rep. Wa lawyer; Washington, Aug. 6. 
Moulan, Bikar (63), actor, singer; N. Y. City, 
ay 1 
Mouquin, J. L. (84), ex-restaurateur; N. Y. City 
(Flushing) March 20. 
Mundelein, Rev. George (67), R. C. Cardinal; 
Mundelein, TH. Oct. 2. Gaile 
a 


Mundin, Herbert. (40), actor; 
March 4. 

Murphy, Rev. J. “A. S. J. (81), R. C. bishop; Mil- 
waukee, Nov. 25. 

Murray, W. D. (81), lawyer, a Boy Scout founder, 
Vu Aas (CAs leader; Plainfiel J., Nov. 20. 

hee Philip (F. D. Coster) (61), Fairfield, Conn., 


19 
(78), ‘basketball inventor; 


Van Nuys, 


K 38. 
Naismith, Dr. J. 
Lawrence, Kans., oe 
Narvaez, Aurelio (56), 
uito, Nov. 17. 
Neil, Henry (76), 
Pension law”’ 


president of Ecuador; 


jurist, ‘“‘father of pe 
Barrington, gee Aug 


er et A Heinrich (66), N Bar City, Nov. 6. 
Nichols, (100), G. A. R. Vet.; Garden City, 
N. Avay 28. 


Norman, Sir Henry (80), journalist, wireless fin.; 
in England, June 4. 
he = H. (68), Auburn, N. Y., 


pril 3 

ovGpnnell, Re J. nets lawyer Dem. County Chair- 
man; Albany, , June 7. 

O’Connor, Frank (54), Canadian Bepavons bene- 
factor, ‘candy mfr.; Toronto, Aug. 21. 

O'Flaherty, James (64), Bronx Home News 
panes . City, April 19. 


educator; 


tis. Treasury Counsel; 
- (68), pes ressman, 
Boston, Jan. 15. . won! oa 


er Brecon (70), Jamaica Plain, 

‘ass 

os Raymond (68), hotel keeper, donor of the 
$25, prize for C. A. ndbergh’s non-stop 
Sinn flight to Paris; N. Y. June A 

O'Shaughnessy, Mrs. Edith C. (63) helo Spee 
City, Feb. 18. 

O’Shea, Prof. J. a oo 


actor; 


organist, composer; 


Ree Ny on” seity 8 Supt. of Schools 1924- 
eon ee Paulina, Soviet aviator; in Rus- 
Aen 8 Moore (52), actor; Beverly Hills, Calif., 
Basco wey R. L. (69), P. E. bishop; Brooklyny 
PRC eee (384), of Chicago; Sarasota, Fla., 
Pane, PIN. Hh G6), the city’s anti-toxin expert; 


Puree: Nerbert ite lawyer, adviser to C 
ter bes police strike o 1919; Lancaster, Side p 


eb. 
me Dake of (Henri de Bourbon) (66), in Italy, 
Paterno, Joseph (58), builder; N. Y. City, June 13. 
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Patten, T..G. (77 Se a t - 
* one Beet oie 23." rai al 
atton, Rev. C. H. 78), 
paihor, NOH de ye Ch. leader, 
atton, R. H. Cy Prohibition leader, 1: td 
Sepa, Til., March 12. rs 
aulton Be C8)5 Holl. 
Calif., March 20. me ee 
Pearson, A. J. (69), educator, ex-diplomat; Des 
Moines, Iowa, Aug. 10. 


Ehiotee, 


playwright; 


Aa A. (65), educator; Hyattsville, Md., 

e 

Pell, Mrs. S. H. (Sarah Gibbs Thompson (61), 

; leader Nai’l Woman's Party; Boston, Aug. 4. 
Pfotenhauer, Rey. Frederick Piaagte Lutheran 
leader; Englewood, Til.,.. Oct. 


Philip, Sir R. 8 (81), “prea expert; Edin- 
burgh, Jan. 26. 
Pailips, Pea (65), jurist; Dallas, Tex., March 


oie as baa (87), dye mfr., 
City, a 26. 

Fiponet., ars, Minturn (67), birth control advo- 
cate; in Calif., May 16. 

Pisarra, ay die (73), apt. N. Y. City S. P. C. C.; 
White Plains, N.'Y., June 10. 

Pitcher, P. A. (62), Watertown lawyer, 
leader in N. ¥. Senate; Albany, Feb. 20. 
Platt, Edmund (74), ex- Congressman, financier, 

journalist; Chazy, N. ¥., Aug. 27. 
Plunkett, Rev. C. J. (72), ae Holy Ghost 
Fathers; N. Y. City, Aug. i 
Poiaire, Mile (Emitie ye suntiaud) (59), actress; in 
France, Oct. 14. 
os (82), Chicago architect; Washington, 
Sept. 


Pope Pius! XI (Achille Ratti) (81), Vatican City, 


Porro, Gen. Carlo (85), World War Commander; 
Rome, April 19. 

Powers, T. E. (Tom) (69), pa cartoonist; 
Long Beach, L. N. Y., Aug. 

Pratt, H. I. (62), N Y. banker, Se owner, 
philanthropist; Glen Cove, N. Y., May 21. 

Premier and Patriarch Miron Cristea of Rumania 
71), Cannes, France, March 6 

Prince Alexan “<3 a Thurn and Taxis (88), 
Bohemia, July 2 

Pritchett, Prof. H 's. (82), astronomer, educator, 
ex-pres. Carnegie Foundation; Santa Barbara, 
Calif., Aug. 28. 

Puig Casauranc, Jose M. (51), Mexican diplomat; 
Havana, May 9. 

Pulitzer, Ralph (60), mewspaper publisher; N. Y. 


ren ), Congressman from Ind.; Wash- 


hfe ts 

Quinlan. William (77), Chicago labor (street car) 
leader; Berwyn, Ill., Jan. 3. 

Rackham, Arthur (72), book illustrator; 
an 


sportsman; N. Y. 


Rep. 


in 


in Eng- 


pt. 6. 
Radaelli, Giuseppi (52), opera singer; N. Y. City, 


Ja 
Rank, Dr. Otto (55), psychologist; N. Y. City, 
Oct. 31. 


Rathvon, W. R. (85), Christian Science leader; 
Brookline, Mass., Mar ch 
gre Cc. (93), G. A. . Adj. Gen.; N. Y. City, 
ten 
Read, Opie (86), novelist, humorist; Chicago, 
Redon, " oumynd (102), banker; Cambridge, 
Mass., Oct, 24. 
Renton, H. S. (84), a pioneer airplane builder; 
New Rochelle, N. Y., March 22. 
Rhees, Rush (78), educator; Rochester, N. Y., 
Rhett, R. A te lawyer, banker; Charleston, 
S. C., Apri 
Rhinelander, "Rev. P. nn (3), P. E. Ch. bishop; 
cester ass., Se) 
Rhodse i. . (61), jurist; Binghamton, N. Y., 
ril 36. 


inna, ee at CT). a mae Ambassador to U. S.; 
Mi 


ddlet Noy. 18. 
Richtmyer, Wibrot. FF. i (38), 2 X-ray (Cornell) 
physicist; Tthaca, 1. 


neer; eae Ind., Dec. 1 F 
Rit mie, Rev. M. (63), Dominican leader, co- 
to under National Holy Name Soc.; Baltimore, 
29. 
Rigsenteld, © Se ie, (60), music conductor; Los 
Rinitet, ‘Fernand (5: Canadian Secretary of 
Sta ot ng July 12. 
Roark, C 1 (a3), "polo player; Pasadena, Calif., 


Fe! 
berts, ae (39), of Van Nuys, Calif., auto 
aed Indianapolis, May 30. 4 
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economist (Yale); Rio de 


Rogers, Prof. J. ‘as (52), 
Janeiro, Aug. 
Rohrbach, AdoIDh, (51), 


airplane desi ; 
Germany, July . oe 


in 


Rollins, Rev. W. a. (69), Congregational Ch., 
officer; White Plains, N. Y., ‘April 30. - 

Roosevelt, J. E. (86), N. ¥, lawyer; in Fla., 
March 9. 

Rosensohn, S. J. (59), Zionist, lawyer; N. Y. City, 
a 

Ross, J. D. (66),, Bonneville, Ore: ower chief; 
Rochester, Minn., March 14. seas’ 

Ross, W. L. (74), railway executive; Phoenix, 
Ariz., April 5. 


Rosslyn, Earl of (James St. rag Pigs es (70), 
actor, sportsman; London, Aug. 

Routledge, Scoresby (79), Anetra explorer, 
author; London, July 31. 

Ruppert, Jacob (71), owner Yankees Mes ns club, 
brewer, realty owner; N, Y. City, Jan. 13. 

Ryan, Clendenin (SD), capitalist, art cbligaioet 


g. 
- (79), ex-Congressman; Buffalo, N, Y., 


Ryan, W. H 

Nov. 1 

Saaverda, Juan B., pres, of Bolivia 1920-25; in 
Santiago, Chile, an exile, March 1 


Sahm, Heinrich (68), German Minister to Norway, 
Oslo, Oct. 3. 

Saito, Hirosi 2)» ex-Ambassador from Japan; 

Sanders, ex-Sen. 


Washington, Feb. 26. 
Newell (88), 1911-1913; plow 
mifr.; ‘Chattanooga, Tenn., Jan. 26. 
Sanford, John (88), race-horse owner, carpet mfr.; 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y¥., Sept. 26. 
Sargent, G. (78), U. Ss. Atty. Gen., 1925-29; 
Ludlow, we March 5 
Set Prof. Albert P55), metallurgist; Boston, 
an 
Sbarretti, Donato (82), R. C. Cardinal; 
City, April 1 


Scheidemann, Philipp (74), first Chancellor of the 
PS ha Republic; Copenhagen (in exile), Nov. 


Vatican 


Schneider, Prof. Herman (67), founder cooperative 
system; Cincinnati, March 28. 


Schulenburg, Count F. v. d. (75), in Germany, 


May 19. 
ser ee Cc. E. (72), cartoonist; N. Y. City, 
an. 18. 4 
pares Cc. M. ee te mfr., warship builder; 
N. City, Sept. 


denial, Mrs. ee a Semma Retard: (79), wife 
of steel man; Y. City, oan 
a aes Her A. J. (68), BR 7a) bishop; Wichita, 
an 


Oct : 
Scott, F. w. (77), co tobacco merch., bene-~ 


factor; in Va., Sept. 
Seidl- Kraus, Mrs. (85), EL Kingston, N. Y., 


July 
(78), economist; Lake 


Po elt Prof. E. R. A. 
Placid, N. Y., July 18. 
Serly, Lajos (84), Hongaxian composer, musician; 
y, 


= Feb. 1. 
fete Aw (78), Philadelphia banker; Jaffney, 
., Au 
Sexton, Sir James (82), British labor (dock) 
leader; Liverpool, Dec. 27, 1938. 
sates rp, M. S. (51), playwright; in England, Jan. 
Shepard, Mrs. F. J. (Helen Miller Gould) (70), 
benefactor, daughter of the late Jay Goul 3 
Roxbury, N. Y., Dec. 21,1938, 
Sherman, * Wa (80), ex-U. S. Sen. of Tl.; in 
Fila., Sept 15. 
Shih- Onna, Hsu Pd pres. of China 1918-1922; 
Tientsin, June 6. 
Sickles, G. S. (65), U. S. ex-Embassy Official; 
Mai Tid, Feb. 18. 
Simpson, Rev. es Cc. 
Englewood, N. 
Simpson, James (5), 


25. 
Skrbenski, R. C. Cardinal Leo von (75), 
Moravia, Dec, 24, 1938. 
Sloan, Samuel (75); banker; Y. City, Nov, 26. 
Smith, C. B. (69), a ofheial, Mgt ex- 
Congressman; Wilmington, N. 21. 
Smith, haat. A. (61), city maps N “y. 
28, 193: 
Sobel, y eer (81); a B'nai Brith founder, lawyer; 


E 
Southard, H.D 
City, April a. 
Spencer, Mrs. J. 
ter of Buti Young; Salt Lake City, Aug. 21. 


ay 5. 
industrialist; Chicago, Nov. 


Nov. 


Spencer, Lorillard 
tion fin. ote 
Spingarn, Pro 
siren eae? of EO, People; N. 
July 26. 


e 9. 
x nae. ® Nat'l, Assoc. for 
Y. City, 


£85): United Presby. Ch.; 


iA 


26. 

(a. D. Weill) (58), actor; N. Y. 
(Clarissa Young) (79), daugh- i 
ie oh phe Bi fighter; avia- - 
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Squire, a odes ore Vote No Tax League 

‘ounder; cago, Apri 

Stagg, ©. T. State Senator; Newfield, N. Y., 
July 13. ‘ 

peainton: Rear Admiral S. A. (88), Washington, 
an. 11. 

Stearns, F. W. (82), merchant, backer of Calvin 


Coolidge; Boston, March 6. 

Stedman, Commander, E. M. (94), oldest grad. 
U.S. Naval Acad. (1864); Norwood, Va., Oct. 16. 

Steele, al (82), N. Y. banker, Jawyer; West- 
Dury. 1, wN. Y., Aug.. 5. 

Steiwer, F. W. (55), lawyer, ex-U. S. Sen. from 
Oregon; Washington, Feb. 3 


Stengel, Prof. Alfred’ (70), Vice Pres. Univ. of 
Penn., pathologist; Philadelphia, April 10. 
Stephani, Maj. Franz von (63), founder of the 


steel helmets: Berlin, April.26. 


Stevenson, Rev. J. R. (73), Presby. educator; 
In e's City, Aug. 
: Stewart, S. V. (o> Montana jurist, ex-Gov.; 
Helena, Sept. : 
Stokes, = A (82), book publisher; N. Y. City 
ov. 


° Summerbel, Rev. fon ES (91), educator; Lake- 
= mont, Y., Sept. 12. 
Sumieriand, Hey iE: head P. E. City 


= Mission; N. City, Nov. ¢ 

Swanson, C. ee (77), U. S. Secretary of the Navy, 
ex-U. S. Senator; Rapidan, Va., July 7. 

Taylor, J. W. (59), U. S. Congressman from Ten- 
nessee, lawyer; Lafoletie, Tenn., Nov. 14. 

Temperley, Prof. Ww. V. (60), historian; 
England, July 11. f 

; Templeton, Fay (74), San Francisco, 

§ Ic 

. Terry, C. A. (80), lawyer, Westinghouse electrical 

patent expert; N. Y. City, Feb. 18. 

4 Terry, J. E. H. (53), playwright; London, Aug. 10. 

Thebaud, L. A. (79), yachtsman, N. Y. merchant; 

; Morristown, N. J.,/ April 2. 

, Thomas, Jameson (45), actor; in Calif., Jan. 10. 

‘ 


in 


actress; 


Thomashefsky, Boris (71), actor, Yiddish play- 
wright; N. Y. City, July 9. 
Thorndike, ‘Prof. Paul (76), 
i Mass., May 2: 
Thorpe, Mrs. “f C. (Rose Hartwick) (89), poet; 
San Diego, Calif., July 19. 
Toda, Ppt David, astronomer (Amherst); in Va., 


surgeon; Roxbury, 


June 

Todd, Bee T. W. (53), anatomist; Cleveland, O., 
Dec. 28, 1938. 

Toller, aad Ett): author, German exile; N. Y. 
City, ae 

Tome, P. ex-City Controller, 


(80), educator, 

¥ Mason; Bultisnere, April 1 is. 

Tompkins, Col. S. R. H. ys cavalry leader; Fort 

- Sam Houston, Tex., Feb. 

Torres, R. A. (60). 
Puerto Rico, Feb. 

ae E. (63), ty me ; Richmond, Va., 


fogiaer Federacion Libre; 
Nov. 


Pat. James (80), coffee Ue gest ex-pres. Jar- 
vie Commonwealth Fund; Y. City, May 6. 

myer, ‘Cl T.. (75), N. Y. Renee executive; 
Orange, N. J., Aug. 15. 

Valdemar, Prince, of Denmark (80), son of late 
King Christian IX, brother of late Queen Alex- 
andria of Great Britain; Copenhagen, Jan. 14. 

Vandervelde, Emile (72), ‘Belgian Socialist leader, 
lawyer; Brussels, Dec. 27, 1938. 

Van Dyke, J. W. (89), petroleum pioneer; Phila- 
delphia, Sept. 13. 

Van Fee ren, Edward (97), merchant; N. Y. 


ee Pe ee eee ee aT hee eee ee 


ie ea beac eo (12), Paris art dealer; Weraeilies: 
July 2 

Von Patods Lieut. Gen. Otto (70), helped suppress 
in 1923, the Hitler ‘ ‘Beer Hall’’ Putsch; Munich, 
Nov. 29, 1938. 

Von Quast, Gen. Ferdinand (88), oe. World 
War commander; Potsdam, March 2 

Walker, L, G. (84), newspaper editor; Sheena 
Tenn., July 12 

Wallace, William (15), N. Y. lawyer; Minneapolis, 
Oct. 25. 

Walsh, F. P, (74), lawyer, head N. Y. State Power 
Authority; N. Y. City, May 2. 

Ware, Heien (Mrs. Teniatic Burt) (61), actress; 
Carmel, re Jan. 25. 

Weadon, F. (79), play pe L. ay May 29. 

Weekes, J. A “(82), lawyer; N. Y. City, May 4. 

Wehn, "Mrs. (Josephine Hoffstadt) 39), Feinene: 
N. ¥. City, July 18. 
Weir, Robert (56), Canadian ex-Minister of Agric., 
farmer; Werden. Sask., March 7. 
lee E. . C18), sociologist; 
Sept 

whistler, igre: (Mrs. 
Hollywood, Aug. 

Nai TG (6h; ns painter; Paris, Feb. 


Naas Mrs. R. L. (66), jurist; N. Y. City, Sept. 


Wickersham, James (82), 
Juneau, Oct. 24. 

Wild, Commander Frank (65), 
plorer; in the Transvaal, Aug. 

Wilkinson, Miss Iris (Robin Hyde), New Zealand 
author; London, Aug. 23. 

Willett, Rev. Frederic (100), Britain’s. oldest cler- 
gyman; Hayward’s Heath, Sussex, June 5. 

Williams, Mrs. G. A. R. (Lady Mary Heath) (43), 
aviator; London, May 9. 

fi ec Dr. Leonard (77), gland expert; London, 


Aug 

Wilson, Rev. (66), ae hres Prohibition 
Feb. 16. 

Wilson, Prof. E. B. (82), zoologist; N. Y. City, 


in Finland, 


Farnsworth), actress; 


jurist, Alaska pioneer; 


South Polar ex- 
20. 


CT: 
leader: Portland, Ore., 
March 3. 


Wilson, S. D. Ds Mayor of Philadelphia, in that 
city, Aug. 19. 

Wimborne, Viscount (Ivor C. Guest) (66); ex- 
Postmaster Gen., polo player; London, June 14. 

ie pte ob Mrs. Max (103); N. Y. City, Sept. 


Wolfe, a Amer. mountain climber; in Tibet, 
uly 30. 
Wood, H. A. 


City, April M4 
bata Dr. F. A. (66); Amer. biologist; Rome, Nov. 


. (73), Newspaper press mfr.; N. Y. 


Woodson, Urey (79), newspaper publisher, ex-U. S. 
ioe Property Custodian; Owensboro, Ky., Aug. 

woe C. M. Jr. (22), polo player; N. Y. City, 
uly 6. 

Wright, W. H. (S. S. Van Dine) (51), author; N. Y. 
City, April poe 

Wuerttenberg, Field Marshall Duke Albrecht von 
( ; Stuttgart, Germany, Oct. 29. 

Yates, “Tra (79), rancher, -oil well owner; Austin, 

, April 12. 

Yeats, “Ww. B. (13); Irish poet, playwright; near 
Mentone, Jan. 28. 
Yeomans, G. D. Gi); B 

lyn, March 28. 
Zamora, Senora Alcala, wife of ex-Pres. of Spain; 
Paris, May 15. 
Aes. alentin (66), ‘“‘wonder healer’’; Gallspach, 
y 


B.-M.-T. vice pres.; Brook- 


Zimmern, Miss Alice (83), feminist; in England, 
March el. 


Historical and Religious Records and Traditions 


City, J 
Verigin, Peter agra Doukhobor leader; Saskatoon, 
Sask., Feb. 
Vizetelly, F a "t14), eats editor, etymologist; 
N. Y. City, Dec. 20, 
; Disciples, Deaths Of 


‘SS Source: 


It is generally believed that only one of Christ's 
Apostles, John, escaped martyrdom. 
. Matthew is supposed to have been slain with a 
sword in Ethiopia (Abyssinia). 

psemes, son of Zebedee, was beheaded at Jeru- 
salem. 
J James, the brother of the Savior, was thrown 
. from a pinnacle of the Temple and then beaten to 
, death with a fuller’s club. , 
Philip was hanged up against a pillar at Hieropo- 
> lis, a city of Phrygia, in Asia Minor. 
Bartholomew was flayed alive at Albanapolis, in 


Armenia which also is in Asia Minor. 

Andrew suffered martyrdom on a cross at: Patrae, 
in Achaia, which was a Grecian colony 

Thomas was run through the body with a lance 
at_ Coromandel, in the East Indies. 

Thaddeus was shot to death with arrows. 

Simon Zelotes was crucified in Persia (Iran). 


Peter was crucified, head downward, it is said, 
during the persecutions of Nero. 
Matthias was first stoned and_ the: pee 


and Paul was beheaded a Rome by 
Judas Iscariot, after eahetayal of bis Lord, 
hung himself, mNcetinad to St. Matthew 27:5. 


PPR RE AIEEE LT ARETE RR 


_,bince 1867 when George Peabody of Massachu- 

Setts, pioneered the way, great trusts have been set 

up in the United States by wealthy men for a-wide 

a variety of purposes. It is estimated that these 
; funds now approximate the billion dollar mark, and 
show an increase each year. Some of the larger 
and older funds, although they have spent more 
than the original endowments, report present 
assets exceeding the original gift. 
Foundations have been established to promote 
original research into economics, social welfare, 
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Public Trusts ‘in U. S. Approach Billion-Dollar Mark | 


: 


medicine, public health, housing, and cultural proj- 
ects. Other foundations provide for education, 
both in institutions of higher learning and also in 
grade schools, charities, the care and support of 
children hospitals, pensions for teachers, rewards 
to heroes and the care of the survivors’ of those i 
who have given their lives in heroic endeavor 4 
music and art and the promotion of international 
Peace and the abolishment of war. 


Chief among the larger foundations are the 
following: 


y 


Name 


The Rockefeller Foundation.......... 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
General Education Board..................... 
Charles Hayden Foundation................. 

The Duke Endowment 
Julius Rosenwald Fund 
Russell S, 
Horace H. 


Carn 
John Simon Gug: 
John and Mary 


. Markle Foundation 
Milbank Memorial Fund 
Fund 


5 ae 


Permanent Charity 
Kresge Foundation 
Daniel and Fiorence Guggenheim 
: W. W. Kellogg Foundation....... 
Eee SS ObK POUNUBEION: 2.6.5 .08 gs oe vec swceseese 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 
Cleveland Foundation 


The permanent purpose of The Rockefeller 
Foundation, New York City, is ‘“‘to promote the 
well being of mankind throughout the world. Its 
program, in terms of broad objective, is the ad- 
*vancement of knowledge, with emphasis at present 
upon certain specific fields: Medical sciences 


Foundation... 


ae 
~~ 


“oS 


oO 


4 : 1 bi- 
, chiatry); matural sciences (experimenta 

A hig public health (development of general 
4 public health activities and study and control of 
a certain diseases); social sciences (international re- 


social security, public administration); the 
Brennolties (efforts tending to raise the general 
cultural level and to promote cultural interchange 
between countries). Except to a limited extent in 
public health, the Foundation is not an operating 
organization. Its activities are confined to the 
support of other agencies and to the training, 
through post-doctoral fellowships, of competent 
personnel in the various fields o knowledge. 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, New York 
City, was established by Andrew Carnegie for the 
advancement and diffusion of knowledge and under- 
standing among the people of the United States 
and the British Dominions and Colonies. The 
present program of the Corporation includes the 
support of educational and scientific research, pub- 
lications of professional and scholarly societies and 
associations, fine arts education through educa- 
tional institutions and national organizations, adult 
education, library service and training, and support 
of various ig a) ie ee which give promise of 
: new knowledge. - 
Pre oneral Education Board was endowed by 
John D. Rockefeller with the stated object of 
“promoting education within the United States of 
America, without distinction of race, sex or creed. 
The present program concentrates on southern and 
general education, the program in southern edu- 
cation taking the form of assisting state govern- 
ments and higher institutions to undertake studies, 
experiments, and demonstrations in public educa- 
tion; studies of significant southern interests and 
problems; qualitative development of selected in- 
stitutions; improvement of personnel. Special 
programs in Negro education relate to supervision 
and promotion of public schools, basic development 
of selected higher institutions, and training of 
staffs. In general education, major interests are 
concerned with the high school and the junior 


Tr anies Hayden Foundation. Charles Hayden, 


i i ei le 


Year Original Assets at Amount Ex- 
Founded | Endowment | Last Report pend. to Date 

1913 | $182,814,480 | $150,024,062 | $286,864,50 

1911 125,000,000 | 165,411,346 | 180,097,922 F 

1902 129,209) 167 32,297,881 | 245,989/382 

1937 50,000,000 50,000,000 3,000,000 ; 

1924 40,000,000 | Omitted Omitted 

1917 30,000,000 4,504,657 15,324,611 

1907 15,000,000 15,179,800 18,316,000 ‘ 

1933 12,500,000 2,394,241 10,638,061 

1931 12,500,000 | Omitted Omitted : 

1928 12}483,151 12,940,082 3,253,000 ; 

1929 12,100,000 9,343,758 6,972,765 ‘ 

1920 12,000,000 | Omitted Omitted 

1910 10,000,0' 12,260,320 17,639,562 

1905 10,000, 26,917,932 36,694,421 i 

1902 10,000,000 40,000,000 42/878,2. 

1918 10,000,000 51,819,532 33,429,128 

1928 10,000,000 5,375,292 9,868,23: 4 

1929 7,000,001 144,624 1,006,522 

1936 7,000,000 7,000,000 60,000 - 

1927 6,682,055 7,968,858 ,595,743 

1904 5,000,000 | Omitted 5,814,367 7 

1925 3,000,000 6,692,353 (00, ; 

1927 3,000,000 135661,259 4,956,222 

1905 3,000,000 9,871,510 10,639,326 

1915 2,836,553 5,189,787 4,499,721 

1924 1,557,376 50,216,371 1,887,622 

1924 1,185, 830,000 2,252,000, 

1930 1,000,0: 45,600,000 4) 260,000 

1909 1,000; 9,000,000 4,318,666 

1936 500,000 4,947,686 1732 

1914 260,933 6,190,870 2,202,289 


who died in January, 1937, gave his residuary es- 
tate, or more than $50,000,000, in trust for its 
establishment, to better the boyhood and youth of 
the country, particularly in New York City and 
Boston, Mass., through education, mental recrea- 
tion, wholesome educational entertainment and co- 
ordinated physical training . . . and encourage 
right and proper living. 

The Duke Endowment was established by James 
Buchanan Duke to promote “the needs of mankind 
along physical, mental! and spiritual lines’’ in the 
South. Duke University (former Trinity college) is 
the chief beneficiary of the Endowment. Other 
schools in the Carolinas also receive funds. Other 
objectives of the trust are the maintenance of hos- 
Ditals, the care of superannuated Methodist 
preachers and orphans. To the original endowment 
was added $10,000,000 and two-thirds of the re- 
siduary estate. The main office of the endowment 
is in New York City. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago, on June 30, 
1938, completed the tenth year under its reorgani- 
zation. The year’s activities included: Experimental 
work in rural schools, especially in the South, with 
a view to improving rural education and so im- 
proving rural life itself. Fellowships for advanced 
study by exceptionally able Negroes and white 
southerners. Aid to the most important Negro 
universities. General study of race and culture and 
particular activity in this racial field toward im- 
proving the opportunities and conditions of Negroes 
in America. Julius Rosenwald provided that capital 
as well as income may be spent at any time in the 
discretion of the trustees, and that the entire fund, 
both capital and income, must be spent within 
twenty-five years of his death, which occurred 
Jan. 6, 1932. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 
was created by Mrs. Russell Sage in 1907, as a 
memorial to her husband. Its purpose is ‘‘for the 
improvement of social and living conditions in 
America.’’ Its departments give special attention 
to studies in the social work field and to research 
concerning various problems in the more general 
field of the social sciences. Its staff interprets these 
findings—makes the information available through 
publications, conferences, and other means of 
jor oord education, and in various other ways stimu- 
ates action for social betterment. 


The purposes of the Horace H. Rackham and 
Mary A. Rackham Fund, Detroit, Mich., are “for 
such benevolent, charitable, educational, scientific, 
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religious and public purposes as will promote the 
health, welfare, happiness, education, training and 
development of men, women and children,’ particu- 
larly the sick, aged, young, erring, poor, crippled, 
helpless, handicapped, unfortunate and. under- 
privileged, regardless of race, color, religion or 
station, primarly in the State of Michigan and 
elsewhere in the world.”’ \ < 

Mary Louise Curtis Bok Foundation, Philadel- 
phia, was created in 1931 by Mrs. Edward Bok, for 
the “support of music and musical education, sup- 
port and promotion of the fine arts, science, scien- 
tific research, invention, discovery, or general edu- 
cation.” ‘The principal beneficiaries are: Curtis 
Institute of Music and the Settlement Music 
School, both in Philadelphia, and the Research 
Studio, Maitland, Florida. 

The purpose of the Buhl Foundation, Pittsburgh, 
is to stimulate the advancement of human welfare 
by experiment, demonstration, and research. Prin- 
cipal grants have been to existing agencies or 
especially established agencies for promotion of 
nationally significant programs in the Pittsburgh 
district in regional economic, social, and historical 
research, higher education (including social work 
training at the graduate level), public health, and 
mental hygiene. The Foundation built Chatham 
Village at a cost of $1,600,000, seeking to show the 
commercial practicability of building for long-term 
investment and management of large-scale garden 
home communities, and to promote new and higher 
standards in urban ‘‘white-collar’’ housing. Largest 
appropriation is $1,050,000 to build Buhl Planeta- 
eae and Institute of Popular Science, opened in 
- The Children’s Fund of Michigan, Detroit, was 
founded by the late United States Senator James 
Couzens ‘‘to promote the health, welfare, and hap- 
piness of the children of the State of Michigan, 
and elsewhere in the world.’’ Principal as well as 
earnings are to be spent within twenty-five years 


' | from the date of the gift. The work is confined to 


Michigan, where the Fund carries on directly local 
public health organization, health education, 
pediatric clinics in rural areas, oral hygiene, rural 
nursing, eye correction, child guidance through 
mental hygiene, and medical research. The Fund 
makes grants to other agencies in dependency and 
recreational fields. 

The Juilliard Musical Foundation, New York 
City, was set up by Augustus D. Juilliard to extend 
musical education and recreation. 

_ The general purpose of the Carnegie Endowmeni 
for International Peace, Washington, D. C., is ‘‘to 
hasten the abolition of international war.’’ The 
activities of the Endowment are of an educational 
nature and are conducted through the issuance of 
publications, arrangements for lectures and meet- 
ings of individuals and groups in the United States 
and other countries to advance the cause of peace 
among nations, to hasten the renunciation of war 
as an instrument of international policy, to en- 
courage and promote methods for the peaceful 
settlement of international differences, and for the 
increase of international understanding and con- 


cord, and to aid in the development of interna- 


tional law and the acceptance by all nations of the 
principles underlying such law. 

The purposes of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, New York City, include 
providing ‘‘retiring pensions without regard to race, 
Sex, creed, or color, for the teachers of univer- 
sities, colleges, and technical schools in the United 
States, Dominion of Canada, and Newfoundland”’ 
and ‘in general to do and perform all things 
necessary to encourage, uphold, and dignify the 
profession of the teacher and the cause of higher 
education” in those countries. For these purposes 
the Foundation has paid retiring allowances to 
1,729 former teachers and pensions to 970 widows. 
Through its Division of Educational Enquiry it has 
studied and reported upon numerous problems of 
higher education in the United States and Canada. 

he object of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, Washington, D. C., is to encourage investi- 
gation, research and discovery, and the application 
of knowledge to the improvement of mankind, The 
Institution desires to advance fundamental research 
in fields not normally covered by other agencies, 
“orale petcth eaten its nate Ses of ec pia 
n the physical sciences, in animal biology, in plan 
ces and in “oy tel nese ae wd ae 
e Commonwea und, New York City, was 
founded by Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness. Its activities 
have been largely concentrated in the fields of edu- 
cation, health, including hospitals in rural districts; 
medical education, medical research, and mental 
hygiene. The Fund also makes small grants in the 
field of legal research and occasional miscellaneous 
Aen for philanthropic and social welfare pur- 
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The Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, Pitts- 
burgh, confines its activities to the making of 
grants to economic research studies. Within this 
field, it makes its appropriations to established 
economic research. organizations; the Foundation, 
itself,'does not conduct research. The grants are 
for the specific budgets of studies which deal 
directly with matters affecting American trade, 
industry and finance. It is the purpose of this re- 
search to result in publications which are addressed 
to the lay audience of the general public, 

The principal purposes of the Carnegie Hero 
Fund Commission, Pittsburgh, as expressed by the 
founder, Andrew Carnegie, are: ‘‘To place those 
following peaceful vocation, who have been injured 
in heroic effort to save human life, in somewhat 
better positions pecuniarily than before, until again 
able to work. In case of death, the widow and 
children, or other dependents, to be provided for 
until she remarries, and the children until they 
reach a self-supporting age. For exceptional chil- 
dren exceptional grants may be made for exceptional 
education. Grants of sums of money may also be 
made ‘to heroes or heroines as the Commission 
thinks advisable—each case to be judged on its 
merits. A medal shall be given to the hero, or 
widow, or next of kin, which shall recite the heroic 
deed if commemorates, that descendants may know 
and be proud of their descent. The medal shall be 
given for the heroic act, even if the doer be unin- 
jured, and also a sum of money, should the Com- 
mission deem such gift desirable.’’ 

The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, New York City, grants fellowships to citizens 
and permanent residents of the United States, to 
assist research in any field of knowledge and 
creative work in any of the fine arts. The Fellow- 
ships are awarded to men and women who have 
demonstrated unusual capacity for productive 
scholarship or unusual creative ability in the fine 
arts. The Fellowships are granted for varying 
periods, long or short, depending on the amount 
of time needed by the Fellows for the work they 
propose. The stipends granted Fellows are normally 
$2,500 a year. Fellows may go to any part of the 
world where their work can best be done. The 
Foundation also offers a limited number of Fel- 
lowships, for work in the United States, to Cana- 
dians and, on its Latin American Fellowship plan, 
to Puerto Ricans, and to citizens of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Peru and Uruguay. 
The purpose of the Foundation is “the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge and understanding 
and the appreciation of beauty, by aiding without 
distinction on. account of race, color or creed, 
scholars, scientists, and artists of either sex in the 
prosecution of their labors.’’ 

The John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, New 

York City, has limited its new interests to support 
of research programs in the medical sciences. Prior 
to 1935 the Foundation was interested in the fleld 
of social welfare and there are a few organizations 
outside of medical research to which fairly substan- 
tial support has been given for a number of years, 
which it has been felt expedient to continue tem- 
porarily. 
_ The Cleveland Foundation, a community trust, 
is an agency organized for the permanent ad- 
ministration of funds placed in trust for public 
educational or charitable purposes for benefit of 
inhabitants of Cleveland and vicinity and other 
communities within Ohio as designated by donors. 
Illustrative purposes are: assisting public charitable 
or educational institutions; promoting scientific 
research for the advancement of human knowledge 
and the alleviation of human suffering; providing 
scholarships to young men or women of slender 
means; care of the sick, aged and helpless; care 
of needy men,. women and children; improvement 
of living and working condition; providing facilities 
for public recreation; promotion of social and 
domestic hygiene, promotion of sanitation and 
measures for the prevention of disease; research 
into the causes of ignorance, poverty, crime and 
vice, 

The Milbank Memorial Fund, New York City, 
established and endowed by Mrs. Elizabeth’ Mil. 
bank Anderson in 1905 as a memorial to her father 
and mother, Jeremiah and Elizabeth Lake Milbank, 
with an initial gift of $3,000,000. The general pur. 
pose of the foundation is ‘‘to improve the physical, 
mental and moral condition of humanity and gen- 
erally to advance charitable and benevolent ob- 
jects.’” Mrs. Anderson increased her gifts from 
year to year until they amounted to $9,315,175 at 
the time of her death in 1921. The Fund assists 
Official and private agencies and institutions in the 
fleld of public health and medicine, education, 
social welfare and research. Emphasis is given to 
pres ts which are preventive rather than pallia- 

ve. : 


_ The Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Founda- 

_ _ tion, New York City, has for its objects ‘‘the promo- 

. tion, through charitable and benevolent activities, 

the well-being of mankind throughout the world.” 

A W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich. 
_ Purpose: To advance the health, education and 
well-being of children without regard to race, 
creed or geographical boundary. The present pro- 
(é gram is made up of national and international 
( health promotion activities, the granting of fel- 
lowships and administration of the Michigan Com- 
munity Health Project which involves seven coun- 
ties in southwestern Michigan. 

The Spelman Fund of New York was chartered 
+ * in 1928. Its present program is centered upon the 
: improvement of methods and techniques in public 

administration. Support is extended to public and 
quasi-public agencies for dissemination of in- 
; formation on current administrative developments; 

i for study and improvement of administrative prac- 
tices; and for testing new methods and devices 
under actual operating conditions. 

. The Henry C. Frick Educational Commission was 
set up in 1909 in Pittsburgh with an original fund 
of $250,000, later increased to $2,500,000, by Henry 
C. Frick for improvement of the teaching in Pitts- 
burgh public schools. Assets at last report were 
$2,712,681 and the amount expended $1,310,000. 

The Permanent Charity Fund was organized in 

Boston in 1915 to accept gifts to the fund, the prin- 
’ cipal to be held invested and income each year to 

be applied to charitable purposes. The committee 

a consists of 7 residents of Massachusetts and no 

person seeking or holding public office is eligible. 

_ The first funds were received in 1917 and amounted 

M4 to $2,836,553. c 
t Cranbrook Foundation was established in 1927 

j with an endowment of $1,443,152 from George G. 

é and Ellen S. Booth, to be devoted to the comple- 

; tion of the religious, educational and cultural 

projects begun by the founders at Cranbrook, 

"Bloomfield Hills, Mich. , 

, Phelps-Stokes Fund, of New York City, incor- 

E porated in 1911, to improve housing conditions in 


' New York City and to encourage practical educa- 
. tion for handicapped people. The financial re- 
"sources are: Original endowment, $986,000; assets 


Seventy-five Community Trusts, founded in 
many Denties during the past twenty-five years, 
were administering charitable funds aggregating 
$50,000,000 at the close of 1939. 

A Community Trust constitutes a common ad- 
ministrative agency for the application of char- 
itable funds of differing Sizes, from various sources 
and for diverse purposes. Its funds are customar- 
ily held by banks or trust companies which’ have 
adopted a uniform indenture detailing the terms 
under which the resources will be administered. 
One of these trustees, selected by the donor, be- 
comes responsible for the fiscal management of 
each fund, while a central distribution commit- 
tee, selected in part by the trustees and by such 
public sources as the Senior Judge of the Federal 
Circuit Court, the presidents of the Bar Associa- 
tion, Academy of Medicine and Chamber of Com- 
merce, authorizes the disbursement of distribu- 


funds. 
ae aimed disbursements rose in 1938 by 50% 


Grand total.... 
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#1 last oat $1,336,333, and amount expended, 
_ Phe Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1936 by Richard J. Reynolds, Mrs. Mary 
Reynolds Babcock and Mrs. Nancy Reynolds Bag- 
ley, for charitable, civic and eleemosynary purposes 
within the State of North Carolina, by a grant of 


all the property received by them from the estate = 


of their late brother, Zachary Smith Reynolds of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. The first project 
undertaken by the,Foundation was the inaugura- 
tion of a campaign for the control of venereal 
disease in the State of North Carolina through a 
donation to the State Health Department. 

The New York Foundation was incorporated in 
1909. Its objects, for which the income may be 
expended, are ‘‘to receive and maintain a fund or 
funds and to apply the income thereof to altruistic 
purposes, charitable, benevolent, educational or 
otherwise within the United States of America, as 
the Trustees may determine.” 

The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation is confining its 
present activities to the field of economic research 
and education. Within this field it makes grants- 
in-aid to fully accredited educational institutions 
of recognized standing to carry out specific projects. 
Among its current beneficiaries are: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago for its Round Table of the Air; 


| New York University for its Educational Film In- 


stitute; Stephens College at Columbia, Mo., for 
its Institute for Consumer Education; the Public 
Affairs Committee of New York for its pamphlet 
series; the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and the University of Denver for special groups of 
sponsored fellowships. 3 

The A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust founded by Andrew W. Mellon in a deed of 
trust dated Dec. 30, 1930, with an indenture dated 
June 6, 1935, is to be administered and operated 
exclusively for the benefit of such religious, chari- 
table, scientific, literary and educational purposes 
as shall be in furtherance of the public welfare 
and tend to promote the well-doing and well-being 
of mankind, or for the use of the United States, 
any state, territory, or any political subdivision 
thereof, or the District of Columbia, for such 
exclusively public purposes as the Trustees shall 
determine. 


Community Trusts 


over the previous year, attaining a total of $1,700,- 
000. The Buffalo Foundation in disbursing $723,960 
was the leader, followed by The New York Com- 
munity Trust with $209,994, Cleveland with $181,- 
358 and Boston with $180,120. 

The New York Community Trust, with $8,600,- 
248, holds the largest amount of capital funds. 
Chicago is second with $6,846,331 and Cleveland 
third with $6,190,870, followed by Boston, Winni- 
peg, Indianapolis and Minneapolis. 

Rochester (N. Y.) increased its resources by 
$237,239 during 1938 and other appreciable enlarge- 
ments were reported in Chicago, Boston and Provi- 
dence. 

The New York Community Trust, organized in 


1923, is composed of more than 50 individual funds © 


of various sizes and has disbursed over $2,000,000. 
Its offices are at 120 Broadway, New York City. 
Thomas M. Debevoise and Winthrop W. Aldrich 
are respectively Chairman of the Distribution Com- 
mittee and Trustees Committee. Ralph Hayes: is 
its Executive Director. 


Population, Worldwide, by Religious Beliefs 


146,383,643 |64,193,474!474,494,363) 1,012,582, 609 |143,030,869| 8,500,40111,849,185,359 — 


Sect No. Amer.|So.Amer.| Europe Asia Africa Oceania Total 
Christians ; 
s:...| 40,000,000161,000,000|220,000,000] 7,000,000] 2,000,000/1,500,000] 331,500,000 
ganador S aeenelioe.: 40-000°000 5) pee 120;000,000] 20,000,000] 3/000;000] .”....... 144,000;000 
Protestants......... 75,000,000] "’ '900,000|115,000,000] 7,000,000} 3,000,000} 6,000,600] 206,900,000 
Total Christians.|116,000,000|61,900,000|455,000,000) 34,000,000] 8,000,000|7,500,000| 682,400,000 
Non-Christians 
293,474| 9,494,363 582,609| 530,869] 30,401) 15,315,359 
Py paincdanass. .. 4388000 : 5 ‘000; 160,000;000] 44,000,000] ...... 209,020;0 
Buddhists.......... 180,000 5 ee 150,000;000|...........|....+....| 150,180,000 
ine iee oe eaes 150,00 ere hee 230,000,000] 22222211221}: 230'150,000 
Contucianists,Taoists| 600,000 mee tk 850,000;000 es i03 2542 oe 50,600,000 
Rirmitainta eee hate Vee 8s 288-0 nlicne ee on pest °25,000,000|-....,...5. 1] eee ene 1000;000 
; 000] 22222222] TTETLE 2) 45/000/000 | °90;500,000 135,650,000 
Miscellaneous.......| 25,000,000| 2,000,000} 5,000.000} —18,000,000]........ ti 50,870,000 
Tot. Non-Christ’n| 30,383,643| 2,293,474| 19,494,363| 978,582,609 |135,030,869}1,000,401|1,166,785,359 


| 
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1938 1939 1938 1939 
Gifts Gifts Bequests Bequests 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
is New York . 21,183 40,901 1,438 5,100 
Chicago ....... ,746 9,235 331 5,07 
. Washington 167 540 2,722 86 
* Philadelphia 3,970 4,489 3,219 1,709 
Baltimore ...., 1, 231 212 1,37. 
Boston’ 2.2.3... f 5,623 5,917 95 
Sts Louis 22.4... . 1,103 a 54 
Total (9 mos.) $35,685 $62,126 $23,841 $14,852 
Nine months giving were for these purposes: 
1938 1939 1938 1939 
‘ i Gifts Gifts Bequests Bequests 
: 000 $000 $000 $000 
64 Education ..... 5,731 14,98 489 2,736 
t Organ. Relief.. 13,913 14,508 4,799 2,283 
ealth in: ss... 3799 1,877 7,094 2,168 
Play & Recre 623 15 56 3 
Fine Arts...... 273 =. 26,218 1,160 5,267 
Misc. Reform. . 170 MORE 1,379 285 
Religious Pur-: 588 1,215 1,648 1,592 
Foreign Relief. 584 3,247 213 487 
Ai Motal a’ acccck es $35,681 $62,122 $23,838 $14,851 


' Carnegie Corporation of New York grants in 1939 
included $345,000 to the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education; $250,000, Vanderbilt University; 
$173,040 to the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching; $150,000 to Dartmouth 
College; $106,300 to the National Research Coun- 
cil; $100,000, Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace; $87,750, Association of American 
/ Colleges; $87,500, New Zealand Council for Edu- 
cational Research; $85,000, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; $82,000, Yale University; $79.- 
000, Carnegie Institution of Washington; $75,000 
each: Museum of Modern Art, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Reed’ College, University of Rochester and 
Wesleyan University; $69,500, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
. versity; $61,250, American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, $60,000 each: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, Central Training Institute at Trinidad, 
B. W. I.; $57,500, Harvard University; $55,000, 
American Institute of Architects; $52,625, New 
York Museum of Science and Industry; $50,000 
each: Bennington College, Brookings Institution 
/ and. Tuskegee Institute. 
Grants made by the General Education Board 
included $211,980 to_the American Council on 
Education; $165,000, Ohio State University; $160,- 
000, Meharry Medical College; $146,835, Progres- 
sive Education Association; $140,000, State Agents 
and Assistants for Rural Schools; $89,300, Cooper- 
ation of Art Museums and Secondary Schools; 
$75,000, University of Chicago; $60,000, Fisk Uni- 
versity and $53,694 to Harvard University. 
Grants made by The Rockefeller Foundation 
included $1,011,000 to Johns Hopkins University; 
$870,000 to the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search; $322,739, Harvard University; $225,000, 
Brookings Institution; $224,000, Yale University 
and $200,000 each to China Program and Stanford 
University; $165,000, Social Science Research Coun- 
cil; $128,600, American Library Association; $115,- 
(000, Oxiord University; $106,080, University of 
Toronto; $100,000, University of Missouri; $85,000, 
Catholic University of America and $80,000, Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. Grants of $70,- 
000 each were made to: University of California, 
Museum of Modern Art, Associated Boards of 
Christian Colleges in China, Special research aid 
fun for deposed European scholars, and $70,000 
to the California Institute of Technology; $61,956, 
National Research Council; $60,000 each: Instiy 
tute of the Pennsylvania Hospital, Washington 
University (St. Louis), University of Chicago, and 
American Film Center; $50,000 each: Medical Re- 
Search Council of Great Britain, the Forman 
Schools at Litchfield, Conn., the University of 
California and Syracuse University. 
Numerous anonymous gifts to colleges, hospitals 
. and institutions amounted to over $2,000,000. Other 
: ot ea ey were: 3 
pe: am T, ams, Adams, Mass., by will, 
4 $100,000 each to: St. Mark’s Episcopal Church and 
oe Episcopal ee ee Massachusetts. 
ie i oan Foundation, $75, 
York University. blab tye, 34 
merican Telephone and Telegraph Company a: 
oe ee $150,000 to the Greater New Sore 


‘und. 

} Automotive Safety Council, al 

oa versity. vy) neil, $55,804 to Yale Uni 
$380,000 to 


Alice Cheney Baltzell, Di 
"Wellesley College, Mass. Mass., 


Benefactions of 1939 
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Large Benefactions of 1939 


Source: The John Price Jones Corporation and World Almanac Questionnaire 
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Bertram J. Cahn, $100,000 to Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. 5 

Benjamin N. Cardozo, by will, $188,822 to Co- 
lumbia University. 

Mrs. Lillian Taylor Carpenter, from esiste of, 
$105,718 to the Charity Organization Society, and 
$52,859 each to the United Hospital Fund and the 
Henry Street Settlement. 

The Charles Hayden Foundation, $100,000 to 
the Children’s Aid Society; $50,000 each to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and New 
York University. 

The Cleveland H. Dodge Foundation, $100,000 to 
the Y. M. C. A. of New York. 

Augustus G. Cobb, from estate of, $652,681, Har- 
vard University. 

The late E. Benedict Cobb made a bequest of 
$775,030 to Yale University. 

rs. Mary A. Combs, Philadelphia, Pa., from her 
estate, $106,025 each to the Seamen’s Church In- 
stitute and the Sanitarium Association and Hahne- 
mann Hospital. : 

Grants of the Commonwealth Fund included 
$83,694 to Harvard University and $75,000 to the 
University of Pennsylvania. " 

Mrs. Annabella Curtis willed $145,000 to’ St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York City. 

Mrs. Isabel F. Denton, $50,000 to the American 
National Red Cross. 

Margaretta B. Evans, a bequest of $55,249 to 
Yale University. 

From the estate of Robert J. Edwards, $250,000 
to Harvard University. 

Frederick P. Garretson, by will, $175,000 to 
Newport (R. I.) hospital, and $75,000 each to 
Dartmouth College and St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H. 

Mrs. Emily Abbey Gill, Springfield, Mass., $200,- 
000 to Mount Holyoke College, $50,000 to Connecti- 
eut College for Women. 

Hannah G. Gould, Rochester, N. Y., $365,000 
to Memorial Art Gallery of that city. 

Edward S. Harkness, $450,000 to Yale University; 
$350,000 to Connecticut College for Women; $110,- 
ete Sarah Lawrence College; $100,000 to Barnard 

ollege. __ 

Will C. Hogg, from estate of, $2,500,000 to Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Mary A. F. Hotchkiss, bequest of, $336,824 to 
Yale University. 

Paul W. Jackson, Boston, from estate of, $100,- 
000 to Mt. Holyoke College. 

Fred C. Jenison, Lansing, Mich., from estate of, 
$125,000 to Michigan State College. 

Mrs. Emilie Foster Klahr, $450,000 to Hahne- 
mann Medical College and Hospital. 

Mrs. Harriet S. Lederer, Baltimore, Md., be- 
quests amounting to $460,000, including $100,000 
to the Woman’s Missionary Society of the United 
PRRSIER eye in epee 

eorge W. Magee, by will, a $500,000 fund t 
as eee Soca of iy arr iag bes ad 
rs. Julia Morgan Marlatt, will, $500,0 
the Cleveland Museum of Art. Z : oe 

Cyrus and Gordon McCormick, Chicago, $275,000 
to Tusculum College; $100,000 to Washington and 

Lee University. 

Walter P. Murphy Foundation, $6,500,000 to 
Northwestern University, Chicago, for erection of 
oe ane pt Beg eS 

genes a ieman, estate of, $200, 
aeerd pe ee #200, 004g 

Ta iner Patterson, N. Y. City, 
rae vale : Cy; saa 

enator an rs. Lawrence C. Phipps, $137, 
aes e ed Museum of Natural pases Bone 

, Colo. 

Polish National Alliance, $100,01 i 
Ri ed Cross. ee E $ 00 to American 

‘ol. Jaco uppert, a bequest of 
Lenox Hill Hospital, N. y. City, pe 3 

rani : Rutherford, Philadelphi 5 - 
009 to the Pennsylvania EG ae We 

Ts. Emma - Schoonmaker 1 
to che Salvation Army. willed $130,000 
arles K. Smith, from estate of, $1,012 
the General Assembly of the Prestetenion Guopen 
Ghieee S., and $286,586 to the Woodmere Art 

Florence S. Thayer, estate 

vard University, of, $260,000 to Har- 
arcella B. Upham, estat A is 
vard University. ate. of, $100,000):toi ies 


Francis R. Welles, ? 
Rochester. $319,000 to the University of 


Mrs. Anna G. Wilkinson, 
to DePauw University. 
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An Official 


The American National Red Cross operates under 
4 the charter granted by the United States Congress 
on January 5, 1905, to furnish volunteer aid to the 
{ sick and wounded of armies in time of waw under 
the treaty of Geneva to which the United States 
4 became a signatory in 1882, and ‘‘to continue and 
carry on a system of national and international 
4 relief in time of peace and to apply the same in 
» Mitigating the sufferings caused by pestilence, 
famine, fire, floods and other great national 
calamities.’’ 

It is a member of the International Red Cross 
whose duties relate to war, and of the League of 

: Red Cross Societies, devoted to welfare work in 
4 time of peace. The International Red Cross was 
" formed at Geneva, Switzerland, 1864, and the 
American society was organized by Clara Barton 
in 1881. Its President is by custom, the President 
of the United States. Its active head is Norman 
H. Davis, appointed April 12, 1938. 

The society is popular in organization, holding 
an annual Roll Call for membership over the con- 
tinental United States and its outlying possessions. 
: The national organization has its headquarters in 

Washington, and maintains a permanent office and 

F file staff with area branch offices at St. Louis and 
San Francisco. 

During the past year, the American Red Cross 
joined with 63 Red Cross societies of other nations 
in celebrating the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
movement which dates from the signing of the 

f Treaty of Geneva in 1864. With the outbreak of 


Source: 
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The American National Red Cross 


of the Organization 


hostilities in Europe, pleas for assistance came to 
the American Red Cross from Red Cross societies 
in belligerent countries. By the end of the first 
month of the conflict, approximately $100,000 had 
a for medical supplies and refugee gar- 
ments. | = 

The American Red Cross had at the end of its 
last fiscal year 3,716 Chapters. In the larger juris- 
dictions, the Chapters have organized branches 
which number 7,133. Membership for 1938-39 was 
5,668,680. The American Junior Red Cross, oper- 
ating in the schools, had a membership of 7,556,306 
during the year. 

During the.fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, the 
Red Cross gave food, shelter, clothing, medical aid, 
and rehabilitated homes following 157 disasters in 
the United States and Alaska, assisting 130,000 
persons and expending $2,276,109 in this work. 
The life saving service granted certificates to 
100,361 persons upon completion of instructions and 
examinations, and in first aid 355,110 certificates 
were issued; 5,362 first aid stations and mobile 
units were maintained on highways. 

Red Cross public health nurses gave care to 
272,729 persons, making 1,046,933 visits to the 
sick. A reserve of 41,500 nurses was and is con- 
stantly maintained for the Red Cross, Army, Navy 
and Coast Guard. Home service workers aided 
191,000 veterans and service men. Home relief 
workers assisted 134,104 families. Volunteers pro- 
duced 342,849 garments for needy persons, 5.061,082 
surgical dressings, and gave 1,430,213 hours of 
volunteer service. 


Church Edifices, Number and Value, by States, 1926 


United States Bureau of the Census 


Source: 
va Ch. \Value of 
States Edif. |Ch. Edf. States : 

. 1,000 
| Bn] PE | satn 
¥ ee ° Bote dete Fines 
; araena >. eet, 436| 4.948||Maryland...... 
od Arkansas......- 5,678 27,064||Massachusetts 
/ California... ! 4110] 118,961||Michigan....... 
€ Colorado....... 1.384|  22/713]\Minnesota...... 
i Connecticut... 15501] 73;731|\ Mississippi... .._ 

Delaware......- 481 11,276 issouri 
. TOY ey at 9a 356 2,351||Montana 
bk Florida.......-.. 942 54,297|| Nebraska....... 
“s PavWhs 6 ets 9,283| 52,607||Nevada........ 
ys PABHO 10. 6's -- 852 ,199||New Hamp..... 
“2 NEN Ber > 9,059| 266;708||New Jersey ..... 
i ‘ingiana...5.... 6,514 ‘40 eh 
teres, 1), $939 

Kentucky....... 6,419 
5 Louisiana. .....- 3,781 


mmandments—known also as the 
Decnic ee Raeciag to Exodus XX:19, were pro- 
claimed by God to the Israelites at Mount Sinai 
and afterward inscribed on two tables of stone 


Paw. 1 i 
a King James version of the Bible the Ten 


ae ee ord iny Géd, which have brought thee 


“out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 


Per nek shalt have no other Gods before me. 
Thou 


FS 


* at 
+2 


iniquity of the fathers upon the 
ee eee, che third and fourth generation of 


e 
‘And shewing mercy unto thousands of them that 


ts. 
the Lord iy 


God in vain; 
Jess that taketh his name 
Remembe: 


Ch. |\Value of Ch. |Value of 
Edif. |Ch. Edf. States -| Edif. |Ch. Edf. 
F 1,00 
No. Dollars No. Dollars 
1,398 19,186 |/Oklahoma...... 4,205} 37,610 
2,883 65,641|/Oregon......... 1,364 17,326 
3,176) 177,425||Pennsylvania...| 13,327| 439,937 
252] , 114,314/|/Rhode Island... 511 23,981 
.780| 82,460//S. Carolina..... 5,843) 37,109 
7,233 27,002||S. Dakota...... 1,993 7,28: 
,303| 110,022||Tennessee...... 7,68 53 
914 $,8671|TOxas oi cious 12,773| 109,736 
2,790} - 39,377 ||Utah........... 619 546 
102 1,017||Vermont. 763 12,235 
807 15,116}| Virginia 7,213 74,633 
3,497| 162,654||Washington. 2,002) 26,768 
817 4,361|/W. Virginia 4,286] 41,058 
9,744] 599,055]| Wisconsin 4,651 3,190 
nee es eee Wyoming. 335 3,857 i 
9,327| 255,063!! Tot. U. S.....|210,924|3,839,500 


The Ten Commandments 
“Source: Texts of the Gospels 


Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work; 

But the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God; in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor 
thy son, nor thy daughter, thy manservant, nor 
thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger 
that is within thy gates: 

For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh sp Pigeon | iim Lord blessed the Sab- 
bath day, and hallowe F 

Eom thy father and thy mother that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee. 

Thou shalt not kill. 

Thou shalt not iin adultery. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
aetces lt not covet th 

ou shalt no 
shalt not covet thy hejehbecess wife, nor his man- 
servant, nor his maidservant, nor his ox, nor his 
ass, nor anything that is thy_neighbour’s. 

The Douay version ot the Bible, published in 
1609, and the King James version, are in substantial 

reement as regards the Ten Commandmients, 
although there is a variation in verbiage. 


neighbour’s house, thou ~ 
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132 Foreign Countries—Nobel Prize Winners 
The Alfred B. Nobel Prize Winners 


Medicine and 


Physiology 


a K. K. Rontgen(G.) rm H. van’t Hoff |/E. A. von Behring |R. F. A. Sully |H. Dunant (Swi.) 


(G.) Prudhomme (F.) |Fr. Passy (F.) 
.|H. A. Lorentz (D.)|E. Fischer (G.) Sir Ronald Ross |Th. Mommsen (G.)/E. Ducommun 
P. Zeeman (D.) (B.) 


(Swi.) 
A, Gobat (Swi.) 
.}H. A. Becquerel |S. A. Arrhenius |N. R. Finsen (Dn.) |B. Bjornson (N.) |Sir_W. R. Cremer 
(F.), born Poland! (Swe.) (E,) 
P. and Marie heat 
P n 
. Boa 1p porn Fo aes Sir Wm. Ramsay |I. P. Pavlov (R.) |F. Mistral (F.) 


J. Echegaray 6p 

.|Ph. Lenard (G.) A. yon Baeyer (G.) |R. Koch (G.) H. Sienkiewicz ( 

.|J. J. Thomson (E.)\|H. Moissan (F.) C. Golgi (1.), S. Ra-|G. Carducci (I.) 
mony Cajal (Sp. ) 

.|A. ie Michelson/E, Buchner (G.) 


Physics Chemistry Literature Peace 


Institute of Inter- 
national Law 
Baroness von Sutt- 


ner (Aus.) 
Th. Roosevelt (A.) 
E. T. Moneta (1.) 


L. Renault (F.) 
K. P. Arnoldson 


ine A. Laveran |R. Kipling (E.) 
-|G. : oniaaua (F.)|E. Rutherford (E.) |P. Ehrlich (G.) R. Eucken (G.) 


E. Metchnikoff (Swe.) 
(G. F.), born F. Bajer (Dn.) 
Russia A. M. F. Beernaert 
- |G. Marconi (I.) W. Ostwald (G.) Th. Kocher (Swi.)jSelma Lagerlof (B.) 
F. Braun (G.) (Swe.) Barer de Constant 


-|J. D. van der Waals]O. Wallach (G.) 


(D.) 
W. Wien (G.) Marie Curie (F-.), 
born Poland 
Gustaf DalenlV. Grignard (F.) 
P. Sabatier (F.) France 


Onnes (D.) A. ve meaty ) C. Richet (F.) 
..{M. von Laue (G.) |T. W. Richards(A.)|R. Barany (Aus.) 
|W. H. Bragg (H.) JR. Willstatter 1G) Not awarded 

W. L. Bragg (E.) 

.|Not awarded Not awarded 


.|Prof. Charles G. |Not awarded 
Barkla (E.) > 


..|M. Planck (G.) Prof. F. Haber (G.)|Not awarded 
.|J. Stark (G.) Not awarded Jules Bordet (B.) 
Cc. E. Guillaume |WaltherNernst(G.)|A. Krogh (Dn.) 


(Swi.) 
4 Albert Einstein(G.)|Fred’k Soddy (B.) |Not awarded 


: eZ hr. L. Lange (N. 

.|Niels Bohr (Dn.) |F. W. Aston (E.) |A. V. Hill (B. J. Benavente (Sp.) |F. Nansen (N.) 
O. Meyerhof (G.) 

.|R. A. Millikan (A.) |Fritz Pregl (Aus.) [F. ‘ Banting (Can) .) |W. B. Yeats (Irish)|Not awarded 


MeLeod (Can.) 
= eave G, Siegbahn} Not awarded W..Einthoven (D.) | Wladyslaw Rey-|Not awarded 


mone ( 

.|Jas. Franck (G.) Richard eoareray Not awarded a. ne (E.) |[C. G. Dawes (A.) 
Gust. Hertz (G.) (G,), ro Aus. A. Chamberlain (E. 
.|Jean B. Perrin de) as unos (Swe.) |Johan Fibiger (Dn.) |Signora G. Deledda| Aristide Briand te 

I. G. Stresemann (G. 
& pera pacer f (A.)|Heinrich Wieland |J. SS Jauregg |Henri Bergson (F.)|Ludwig Quidde a} 


R. Wilson} (G.) Ferd. Buisson (F.) 


(E.) 
ae 2: .W. ne ar. eae ) aU eS ab & bate! s. peas ak -)/Not awarded 
.|Duc L. V. de Brog- arden : opkins omas Mann F, \ 
lie (F.) & H. von Euler- & C. Eijkman Sap Bo RSH 


Chelpin E. Swe.,|_ (D.) 
.|Chandrasekhara born Germany |Dr. Karl Land- 
oer (A), born 


i ela Raman |Hans Fischer (G.) 

ndia) 

.| Not awarded Seal Bosch (G.) & Otto V aching (G.) |Erik fe Karlfeldt 
Friedr.Bergius(G.) 

.|W. Heisenberg (G.) ahr Langmuir {CharlesS. Sherring- 


A. Kossel (G.) P. Heyse (G.) ee eace Bureau 


A.Gullstrand (Swe.)|M. Maeterlinck(B.) T. M. res Asser (D.) 
A. H. Fried (Aus.) 
A. Carrel (A.), born|G. Hauptmann (G.)|Elihu Root (A.) 


R. Tagore (Beng.) |H. LaFontaine (B.) 
Not awarded Not awarded 
Romain Rolland | Not awarded 


(F.) 
Verner von Heiden- 
stam (Swe.) 
K. Gjellerup (Dn.) |International Red 
H Cross of Geneva 


Not awarded Not awarded 


Not awarded 
Not awarded 


CarISpitteler Mee ) |W’ drow Wilson (A.) 
Knut Hamsun (N.)}/L. Bourgeois (F.) 


a 


Anatole France (F.) = -H. ts peer a 


Sinclair Lewis (A.) |N.Séderblém(Swe.) 


Dr.N.M.Butler(A.) 
Jane Addams (A.) 
Not awarded 


.|P. A. M. Dirac (E.)|Not awarded 

& Erwin Schroe- 

dinger (Aus.) 

.| Not awarded H. C. Urey (A.) 


Thos. H. Morgan np Bunin (Ff), 
(A) born Russia OF Norman See 


G.R. Minot(A.), W.|Luigi Pirandello (I; 

DrNarphy ke (T.) ata Henderson 
G.H.Whipple(A, 

. yee Chadwick Frederick Joliot & |Hans Spemann(G. % 


No award 
rit (Irene Curie) 


Carl von Ossietzky 
(G.) 


(F.) 
4 ane fe Anderson Peter J. W. Debye |Sir Henry H. Dale|Eugene O'Neill (A.)|Carlos 8. Lamos 
(Arg.) 


(G.), born the} (E.) & Prof. Otto 
(Aus.) Netherlands 


Wek. Loewi (Aus.) 
1937. . Citstons Fit Davis-|Walter N. Haworth|Prof. Albert von /Roger M. du Gard|Viscount Cecil o: 
son (A,) (E.) epee Gusteyt (F.) Chelwood (BE. Ne 
eooree f Thomp-|/Paul Karrer (Swi.) (Hung.) 
1938. ./Enrico Fermi (I.) {Richard Kuhn(G.)*|Corneille Heymans|Pearl Buck (A),|/ Nansen Intern, v 
; a 
(B.) born Bae peti of} Office for Ret 
1939. .)/E.O. Lawrence (A.)/A. mere ety (G,.)*,|Prof. Gerhard Do- lanpea ee Pa 


Eemil Sill. 

e 

® teat (Finn pai 
Swi 


NOTE—A,, American; Arg., Argentine; Aus., Austrian; B., 


magk (G.)* 


French; G., doses oe onan Cbs, canes 
erman; Hun; : 
, Notwegian; P., Polish; R., Russian: Sp., Seanieat Swe., Swedish; "Swi. weiss, = eS Decting ed Ttalian; 
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New Books and New Editions by American Publishers 
. Source: «Publishers’ Weekly, New York 


New New New 
| Books |_ Edi. Books 
No. No. No. 
5,485 | 2,348 || 1912...} 10,135 
5,793 | 2,072 || 1913.. 9,687 
4 1,878 || 1914. . 9,513 
~ 6,817 | 1,435 |} 1915.. 6,817 
6,985 | 1,618 || 1916.. 7.219 
7,701 »213 || 1917.. 6,596 
8.745 509 || 1918... 5,709 
10,193 708 || 1919.. 4.772 
11,671 | 1,799 || 1920.. 5,101 
10,440 783 || 1921.. 5,438 
AMERICAN BOOK PRODUCTION 
: ‘ For 1938 For 1937 For 1938 For 1937 
International New | New] New New International New | New | New | New 
Classification Books| Edi. |Books| Edi. Classification Books| Edi. | Books| Edit. 
Philosophy.......... 89 15 128 24 Musi : 4.05 os etnias 106 1 79 13 
Oh ie 790 31 767 44 Games, Sports....... 193 20 204 26 
Sociology, Economics. 758 80 693 60 General Literature...| 508 54 299 
pe REE Sa 114 34 128 21 Poetry, Drama...... 698 46 67: 81 
Education. ......<.-... 295 18 318 16 PIGWOR S.A scigecahe ie 1,217 446 |1,355 541 
OT 9 Se eee 166 29 279 18 WUVOHUOS< olen. blda 895 146 853 114 
i ee 423 | 102 382 91 es ec, 776 81 863 7 e 
Technical Books. .... 319 | 135 252 90 Geography, Travel...} 317 49 280 47 
Medicine, Hygiene...| 293 97 338 147 Biography.......... 604 58 596 64 
Agriculture,Gardening} 115 21 98 32 Miscellaneous....... 64 12 68 8 
Domestic Economy... 73 16 7 20 
PSMBINGRS . 2... wanes 299 60 271 47 SEOCGE Sas. aiy. Aes ore 9,464 | 1,603 [9,273 | 1,639 
Ping Arts... ... 22... 252 35 276 26 


According to the Publishers Circular, there were published in Great Britain and Eire in 1938 (1937 
figures in parentheses)—new books, 10,094 (10,372); translations, 388 (418); pamphlets, 1,262 (1,419); 
new editions, 4,347 (5,077); total, 16,091 (17,286). 


Franklin Institute Medal Winners 


(Headquarters are on the Parkway at 20th Street, Philadelphia. The old Institute building, Seventh St., 
south of Market Sf., was purchased by A. Atwater Kent and presented by him to Philadelphia, for 
use as a historical museum, to include, among other relics, the first draft of the U. S. Constitution.) 


OTe Restate, county or local fairs are eligible for 


The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for the promotion of the mechanic arts, was 
founded Feb. 5, 1824. 

The Franklin Medal, the highest award, is made 
for an outstanding career in physical sciences; the 
Elliott Cresson Medal, for discovery and original 
research. 

FRANKLIN MEDAL WINNERS SINCE 1920 


1920—Svante A. Arrhenius, Sir Charles A. Par- 


ms. 
1921—Charles Fabry, Frank J. Sprague. 
1922—Ralph Modjeski, Sir Joseph J. Thomson. 
1923—Gen. Aug. G. Ferrie, Albert A. Michelson. 
1924—-Sir Ernest Rutherford, Edward Weston. 
1925—Elihu Thomson, Pieter Zeeman. 
1926—Niels Bohr, Samuel Rea. 

1927—George E. Hale, Max Planck. 
1928—Charles F. Brush, Walther Nernst. 
1929—Emile Berliner, Charles T. R. Wilson. 
1930—John F. Stevens, Sir William H. Bragg. 
1931—Willis R. Whitney, Sir James H. Jeans. 
1932—-Ambrose Swasey, and Prof. Philipp Lenard. 
1933—Orville Wright, and Prof. Paul Sabatier. 
1934—-Henry N. Russell, and Irving Langmuir. 
1935—Albert Einstein, and Sir John A. Fleming. 
1926—Frank B. Jewett and Charles F. Kettering. 
1937—Robert A. Millikan and Peter J. W. Debye. 
1938—Edwin P. Hubble and the late Albert Sau- 


veur. 


so 


The Edward Longstreth medal for 1939 was awarded to Arthur C. Hardy, Jesse E. Stareck, 


Strong, and Robley C. Williams 
The 


CRESSON MEDAL WINNERS SINCE 1920 


1920—William L. Emmet; 1921—Byron E. Eldred. 

1922—Lee DeForest. 

1923—Albert Kingsbury and Raymond D. John- 
son; 1925—Frances Hodgkinson. 


1926—-George E. Hale, Charles S. Hastings, and 


Dayton C. Miller. 
1927—Gustaf W. Elmen, Vladimir Karapetoff, 


and Edward L. Nichols; 1928—Henry Ford, Charles 


L. Lawrence. 


1929—Sir James C. Irvine, Chevalier Jackson, 


and Elmer A. Sperry. 
1930—Norman R. Gibson, Irving E. Moultrop. | 
1931—Clinton J. Davisson, Lester H. Germer, 
Prof. Kotaro Honda, and Theodore Lyman. 
1932—Prof. Williams Bridgman, Charles L. 
Fortescue, and John B. Whitehead. 
1933—Senor Juan de la Cierva, and Dr. Walther 
Bauersfeld. ’ 


1934—Stuart Ballantine, and the Union Switch _ 


and Signal Company. 

1935—no award. 

1936—George O. Curme Jr., and Robert J. Van 
de Graaff. 


liar} Ee ee 


1937—Carl D. Anderson, William Bowie, J. E. 


Brandenberger, of France; Ernest O. Lawrence, W. 
F. Giauque. 

1938—Edwin H. Land. ! 

1939—George A. Campbell, John R. Carson, and 
Charles V. Boys. 


P., Wetherill medal went to William A. Hyde. j 
The one R. Henderson medal was awaded to Ralph Budd. ; 


* 


Crockict Champion of the United States 


E. N. Noble, Minneapolis, Minn. 


: worked especially for the competition was 
Bae Ree the finest piece of handicraft in the con- 
Only pieces which have received blue ribbons 


Mrs (Nov, a1 4 os ae Miggalat ae: s. Noble's pris 
named national crochet champion (Nov. 21, et cloth, which estimates took 2, 
in ou Work City after a banauet cloth on which 


Mrs. Noble’s prize winning 
hours to 
complete, was done entirely in one piece, in a 
Renaissance pattern, out of size 100 mercerized 
crochet cotton. It measures 10 feet by 634. All 48 
states and the District of Columbia had represen- 
tatives in the 1939 competition, ; 


John | 
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Total and Per Capita Wealth of the United States 


Source: Official and Other Reports; Estimates by The National Industrial Conference Board 


1 Total Wealth : Per Capita Wealth 
(Millions of dollars) (Current dollars) 
——— ee 
ae adem 1929 | 1934| 1935 | 1936 | 1929] 1934 | 1935 | 1936 


5 
; 
4 
| 
347,068| 276,556| 279,390| 294,481 | 2,856] 2,184) 2,191] 2,293 | 
Now ued: 25'683| 21/846] 22,018| 22,615 | 3,167] 2,596] 2,591) 2,635 ? | 
Main : 2'133|. 1/820]  1/926| ‘1.981 | 2,683] . 2,175} 2,279] , 2,323 #| 
New Hampshir 1382] 1,165] 13174] «1,197 | 2,977| 2,348} 2,338) 2,357 + | 
Seprvenitiis 2s vis gains ba) 886 1 802 858 | 2/469] 2/062] 2127] 2/258 5 
Massachusetts............-- 13,458| ©11,257| 11,321] 11,586 | 3,188] 2,602] 2,588} 2,618 S| 
Rhode Island.......-.....-- 2'085| 1,810} 1,837] 1,903 | 3,061} 2,657/ 2,698] | 2,795 .| 
Connecticut.............2..|'5}740| 4/924] 4’959] 5.089 | 3,610] 2,897] 2,888] 2,935 2 | 
Middle Atlantic.............. 97:037| 84,283| 84/821] 87,613 | 3,737] 3,111] 3,113] . 3,198 
Wow OTK Siac coon less ale 54'845| 471819] 48/280] 50,257 | 4/413] 3,722) 3,746) 3,885 q 
New Jersey. ..24)4.405-+4- 11,515] 9,129} 9/301] 9,560 | 2,895] 2,149) 2,169]. 2,209 a 
Ns eae G30) egeel oral) 200s | Bae) a ae 
frale oss 0.50 3,941 F , ’ 5 ’ ’ : + | 
ieee ct: 21/394] 14796] 15,226] 16,075 | 3,250} 2,208} 2270} 2/395 =| 
Indiana Pee ese. | £9,614 j 8,209 | 2,989] 2135] 2,231] 2/373 if 
TW Eee nee a a 26/885| 19,292| 19,184] 20,243 | 31562] 21476] 21454] 2.580 4 
Michigan...................| 15,709] 11,303} 11,662] 12,460 | 3,303} 2,416] 2,465] 2,605 | 
5 BTS (Goyats hs (a he eae 10,341] 7/417], 7,517] 7,853 | 3,545] 2.441) 2,585) 2/700 ; 
West North Gentral.......... 36,599| 27,696| 27,911] 29,341 | 2,764] 2/031] 21036] 25129 | 
BEATIN sOfa EUs. vei +46 sj: 6,367; 4,629} 4:774|~ 5,057 | 2.496! 1,767| 1,817] 1,919 | 
BWAWO I cts kai ess) 5,523} 6,289] 6,371; 6,586 | 2,239] 2/491] 2'514| 2/59 % 
me Magolininetes- Seo. fec. 2. 9,014] 6,756} 6,723) 7,259 | 21495] 1,747/ 1,718] 1,834 : 
North Dakota............ ‘| 2'231/ 1/412} 1/452] «1/539 | 3/291] 2/026] 2.075] 21189 ¢ 
South Dakota. ..- | 2/807] 1/600] 1,649] ° 1/711 | 4/074] 2/312] 2/383} 2.473 | 
Nebraska. ... . 4/937; 3,084] 27995] 3,089 | 3,598! 21261| 2,196]. 2/265 | 
BABY... 5,720| _ 3,926] 3,947, 4099 | 3,054; 2)100] 2,102) 2,174 ; 
South Atlantic 28,806) 25,033| 25,725] 27,049 | 15839) 1,501] 1,524] 1,584 ai 
Delaware... 662 3,081 2,477 2,436 fe i 
Maryland 4,531| 3,932] 3,919] 4,084 | 2/800] 2/363} 2/348 
Dish of Columbia 2/080} 2,222) 2/405} 21552 | 4,306] 3,967] 4049] 4,122 
we ee oe ee 4,667| 5,040] 5,206] 5,387 | 1,9 1/935] 1,974] 2,017 
West Virginia .. LiIIIT I] 3/530] 27636] 2,684] 2/811 | 2}065| 1463] 1/478] 1,536 
North Carolina.........0 200: 5,136] 4,111] 4,175] 4/373 | 1,643] 1,217] 1,222] 1,265 
South Carolina....2..5 22. 2.. 1/932} 2166 | 15139 993] 1,050] 1,165 
2;802] 2/962 | 1,222 907 923 968 
1,978] 2,052 ‘817; 1,214) 1,226! 1,250 
10,701; 11,479 | 1,306] 1,025| 1,018 1,081 
3,257] 3,454 | 1,494| 17214] 17144 


2,624 2,831 1,206 911 926 98; 
+363 1,478 920 673 679 736 
16,147} 17,363 1,706 1,252 1,271 1,358 
1,558 1,019 748 708 770 
2,457 2,659 1,449 1,127 1,159 1,253 
3,199 3,409 4 1,233 1,275 1,349 


789 8 ,313 3,461 3,399 3,576 
2,005 2,093 2,793 1,866 1,888 1,963 
652 698 1,775 1,557 1,545 1,654 
906 975 3,536 2,156 2,232 2,401 
1,065 1,152 2,820 1,982 2,069 2,233 
6 7,220 6,122 6,205 6,511 


7 2,627 : Z 
14, 371| 16,616 4,029 2,545 2,396 2,742 


. The 1937 Rees estimate ort United States national wealth by the National Industrial Contergaee 
Board is $321,791,722 
; eis other data on pha orial wealth and national income see page 604. 


Estimated Acreage, Yield, Production of U. S. Crops 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture; data are as of Oct. 1, 1939 


ae 4 t Production Production 

ny a (in thousands) (in thousands) 
Crop Unit |———__________ 

1938 1939 1938 1939 

2,542,238] 2,532,417||Hay, wild...,.... ....:}on | 10,4441 og 
930,801 739,445||Hay, clover and timothy} Ton 27,754 94'390 
686,637 cae Hay, alfaltae a bsetud Ton 28,858 27,139 
244,164 188,735) |Beans, dry edible....... Bag 15,268, 13,575 
Other sping. Bu. 203 718 138 S01 Peas me ane Seen: Lbs 1,808°400 0 
ont eee ‘ 5 eanuts Ea lowteals ¢ » 11,309, { 
Oats : es 1,058'838] 91:20] |Velvetbeans' 021.11. meuael catenin sleet 
ie H f ‘otatoesiie: Sen peek Bu. 371,61 

Rye. : 55,039 40,884 Sweetpotatoes BAe tee Bu. 6 . are ioe 

‘ a \ f i OPeced oilers Lb. |1,378, ,654, 
# 4 a 5 aes ey eoree for ak. Ban tee ek Chek tee oe Fae she ee 

4 ad ugarcane for sugar..... Ton 4 
Grain sorghum suite FEBS euzercanyess for aes Spe) Lee Soke ttn. Pate 
a ugar beets. eee) ROD 

Hay 90,743]  84,022/|Broomeorn..../......! noe tee | eet 
Hay, pine. Mel 80,299 76,023) (Hops 425. eke se eed Lb. 35,261 38,570 


’ 


i a Ta, ee 


~~ 
os 


abel) { 


oils 


Index Numbers of Prices Received. 


Farmer's Dollar: Federal Pay Roll Taxes 


The Farmer’s Dollar; Its Tndax Value : 


Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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ee 
(tor, il Prices P’d 
for Commodities 


UU UIEnDnE UII GEESE SaRnEEEEEEIEeeee ee 
These index numbers are based on retail prices paid by farmers for commodities used in living and 


production reported quarterly for March, June, September, and December. 


FEDERAL PAY-ROLL TAXES 


Pay roll taxes, Social 
Security and Carriers 
‘Acts 


(August, 1909-July, 1914-100) __|Used 1910-14=100 3 
| Ss eel 
Ss 
is stl [etal el: g| x 
i @ 
ms) E3 $ E ole e § | ve | 33 
ce Cc a 4 rR) 3} 
ae 0 Be |g 2 $ a3 | te 
SR aaa a ee 9 rv 
6h 2 “ ES fw & wo 5 we | & 
a = 3 c eR of 1é) & 3 Sn | oo 
oY i & i 2 sis = = o | ea)” ‘ 
1) S| Bl se MipoS < | 3) | cae 
de ey at CS 108 | 105 | 101 101 | 100 102 101 
cd Per a ae a 112 | 102 | 106 | 101 | 102 | 99 | 100 He 
vas aS ates 104 | 103 | 101 98 | 107 104 105 93 
119 i ee 120 109 | 116 | 118 | 124 124 124 95 
187 118 5 apres 74 135 | 155 | 175 147 151 149 | 117 
245 | 172 |. .2.: 203 | 163 | 186 | 202 |'177 | 174 | 176 | 475 
247°] 178 |... .. 207 | 186 | 209 | 213 | 210 | 192 | 202 | jos 
PAS ABD! Pisco’ 174 | 198 | 223 | 211 | 222 174 | 201 | 105: 
101 157 waeey 109 | 156 | 162 | 125 | 161 141 152 82 
Ve ec 114 | 143 | 141 | 132 | 156 139 149 89 
216 | 187 |.....}-107 | 159 | 146 re 160 141 152 93 
212 | 125 | 150 | 110 | 149 | 149 | 14 159 143 152 94 
177 | 172 | 153 | 140 | 153 | 163 | 156 | 164 147 157 99 
122 | 138 | 143 | 147 | 152 |} 159 | 145 | 162 146 155 94 
128 | 144 121 140 | 155 | 144 | 139 | 159 145 | 153 91 
152 | 176 | 159 | 151 | 158 | 153 | 149 | 160 148 155 96 
144 | 141 149 | 156 | 157 | 162 | 146 | 158 147 153 95 
102 | 162 | 140 | 133 | 137 | 129 | 126 | 148 | 140 | 145 87 
63 98 | 117 92} 108 | 100 87 | 126 122 | 124 70 
47 | 82| 102] 63} 83} 82] 65 | 108 | 107 | 107 | 61 
64 74 | 105 60 82 75 70 | 109 108 109 64 
99°} 100 | 103 68 95 89 90 | 122 125 | 123 73 
101 91 ; 125 | 118 | 108 | 117 | 108 } 124 | 126 125 86 
100 |.100 | 111 | 121 |] 119-| 115 | 114 | 122 | 1264 Toe 92 
95 | 122 | 123 | 132 | 124 | 111 | 121 | 128 } 185 | 130 93 
70 73 | 101 114 | 109 ! 108 95 | 122 124 122 78 


Pay roll taxes, Social 
Security and Carriers 


Collection Collection Acts 
Districts Districts 
1938 1939 1938 1939 

$4,874,015 $5,093,719 |) 1st New York......... 13,091,175 15,127,007 
993,227 ,043,336 ||2d New York. . 43,405,833 45,950,311 
1,722,736 1,770,293 ||3d New York.. 74,907,235 75,299,883 
24,707,665 25,521,357 || 14th New York........ 12, 080; 715 st 540, 

17,783,510 19,809,695 || 21st New York........ 5,463,201 790, 898 
4,894,365 4,721,160 ||28th New York.,...... 742,51 10; 003) 772 
13,576,080 14,277,572 || North Carolina........ 394,654 8.997.419 
3,391,395 3,321,727 || North Dakota......... 513,417 76,389 
4,607,922 4.784,241 |) ist Oblo........02+..- 9,620,673 10,313,549 
7,524,509 7,174,207 || 10th Ohio. 5,196, 94! 193,631 
1,237,179 ,393,425 || 11th Ohio 4,013,837 , 232,446 
1,116,727 ,121,464 ||18th Ohio............. 29,296,410 27,266,502 
78,441,7 69,954,555 ||Oklahoma............ ,785,8 ,096,582 
5,223,330 5/267,633 ||Oregon........., 5... 4,067,418 4,430,028 
9,922,043 11,127,191 ||1st Pennsylvania...... 44,831,197 40,413,317 
singe | goreale |main| ofaoeaee | aaa 

516, FE ennsylvania...... ,204, , 
staged 835.4 "189°160 
85 1 


9 
783 $38 73 

1,197,288 1,185,528 eg 
7,583,976 6,623,517 wisconat. Asa daMhe te a8 
» 712,699 54,4) EI 32) pep SS wie ar3.cd 
1,464,400 1,776,052 Philippine ATE | 
3,881,113 4,238,929 

18,019,003 19,498,687 LOCAL yah de gal 3.0.4.4 

New Mexi 595,560 653,630 | 


0,959 247,481 || New Jersey.......---- 

Oe hao : 42,401 17 5, 45,331) ae New Sia ee 
$'100,418 | 7,404,157 ||Ohio..........2---6- 4 

District of * i a si 669,129 78, 1222, Prt eyes PPA ere 
AN apes 2 ty 409. | - 231530,337 || Washington. ......... 


TOTAL FOR STATE COMPRISING PART OF OK MORE THAN ONE aera DISTRICT 


‘367, 222 


740,428,865 


,900,116 23,737,616 
158690676 164,180,413 
48,127,865 006,130 
1255, 71.896 84 
19,298,737 | 20,031,002 


7,234,224 | “7,226,507 


Pe pipet 
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Building and Loan Societies, Assets, Membership, 1937 


Source: Labor Review of the U. S. Department of Labor 
ae 
Number of 


associations Number of Members Amount of Assets 
ee State paar rece: 
- ssocia-| asso- State asso- associa- 
State ara Total aeons cia- Total ciations tions Total 
tions 
2 8,250| 5,120] 13,370] $7, 821, 273| $4,848,272] $12,669,545 
one! fee i 6 = 718] 613 13 4'257 1/504,464 1228224 
Arkansas... .. 1 35 45 4,800|' 4,793 9,593 4, 139) 211 8,629,718 fe toe 028 
Galina) esl) 1g) as aaa ae Petes! Seeese en) Seastatl “enous 
nie ; ; 268, ,526, :794, 
<Gonnccticut.. | 37/18] 2 907| 7,422] 35,329] 22,896,347/ 8,157,925 31,054,273 
Delaware..... ASSES 43|.- 14,900|d.a65 221.92 2A O00) ee Ata OTe races 1 ai eae 
Bamako] Sh HB Seaml HESS) STH) Gageees] 2008S) | Sais aer 
Georgia... ... 23} 431 66 199 ; ; /396, 022, ae 
1 1,80 '508| _ 8,30 01892 6,146,403 ,948, 
Tilinows. 2 ees 660 102 763 286, 500 55,607 342.007 255 057,130 130 81,878;308 330-930,726 
Indiana...... 208 66 274 x 3 é 9 5 F 20°913 617 
Owa... 68] 32] 100] 38,990] 6,096] 45,086] 33.027, 368 7,886,2 213,617 
109:512| 6,500] 116,012} 66,928,112 8:784.574| 75,712, 
cee 137 43 178 2,820] 39,543] 112:363]  53,739/583] 51,277,281 195,016,864 
Louisiana 70 12| 82] 98,418] 5,987} 104,405] 77,585,442] 11/498. 970 89,08 ae 
Maine..... 36 6| 42] 24.028 43 24'461| 22,691,391 442'012| _ 23,133, 
Maryland.....| 875 28] 903] 201,300] 12,288] 213,588] 140,000,000] 17,931,441 158 8a aE 
Manes] 158) 38) 705) Sasa] Sess) SBE OMe) See ca aaal 80880] TS tangas 
8 24 82 ; : ; ; 1259, 
sehen ze ee esi 20,019] 28.173] 48.102] 2LS7SS04| 28,707,080 500/640.864 
i cel vata) 21 46 : j ; 158, 306, 
Beas A isal: | Bl at 156:000] 28/063] 178'098] 9p:z01:779) 5216011228] | 127.893,008 
Nore es 78 18) 38 3.005 4:896 87,401 65, "852, 076 5,425,121] 71 277.197 
es 4 1 140) sh. 0 ; hagnie ss Be ; 
fe iranaaiive. 2 2 6} 14!074 3,477] 17,551} _ 11,157,512 5,790,686 16,948,198 
New Jersey...| 1,423]...... 1,423 585,395 “p08 589,395 792,361,056 te pa gag 792,361,05 
om 1 21 , 7 A , ’ , , 
ae vorne 320 64] 384| 376,5681133,480] 510,048] 256,266,687| 122'233,902 378,500,589 
No. Carolina..| 168) 15) 183 100,272 5,112 105,3 7415.71 $,399,193 75,814,004 
k ’ ’ 7 , , , , . 
Oni a i oes at 62i 103 724|1,157,475|149,325]1,306,800] 648,920,718] 161,777,514] 810,598,232 
Oklahoma. 41 32 73 4,401) 24,225 8,62 19,757,67 39,313,016 59,070,690 
Oregon...:... 14) 23] 37] _16,982] 10,060] 27.042} _14/301,958] 10,709'808] 25,011,766 
Pennsylvania. .| 2,103} 54] 2,157} 510,402) 17,215! 527,617] 573,576,873 23,128,363| 596,705,236 
Rhode Island. 8 1 9| 49,40 250] 491651] 35,856,065 252,075}  36,108,1 
44| 30] 74] 8110] 9,316] 17,426 8,030,285] 11,270,063} 19,300,348 
14 5} 19] 5,290} _ 1,51, 6,805 3,173,279 1,406,407 4,579,686 
7| 38! 451 2,290] 12;889] 15,179 1,700,000] 17:886,758| 19,586,758 
87] 89] 176] 42,762] 16,713} 59.475} 59,530,001]  24°186,152] 83,716,153 
15 21] 21,600] 4.830} 26,430}  215206.610 5,290,144] 26,496,754 
12 2} 14) 5,500] ‘908] 640. '270,726 12781555 5,549,281 
‘e Ved ama 98] 38,650] 7,467) 46,117) 30,995,147] 13'263/090| 44,258,237 
gt | 34] 36] 70] 70,000] 72,222] 142'229] 19/000,000] 33.742:091] 52,742,091 
West Virginia. 48] 21 69} 21,300] 8,24 29'541] 14,816,377 11,690,624 26,507,001 
Wisconsin. . 175] 27] 202] 173/886} 6,111} 179/997] 178/462/121 816721614] 187,134,735 
Wyoming... ! 5 9} 14] 3,46 1221 4,68 3/297,696 2}083,488 5,381,184 
Dist ah Col. 27 1 28] 129:780]...:... 129,780} 120,614,000].....>...... 120°614°000 
Hawaii ae get 9 : 10] 21,500 1,050 1550) 4,329,993 1,673,460 6,003,458 
PO meeene pcan AL ED ttc csc Ra NOR Ee le DOL. wet oes aathe = » 
Total; 
1937 2: 8,434] 1,328] 9,762|5,316,276]916,743]6,233,019| 4,619,557,192] 1,092,101,218| 5,711,658,410 


9,044| 1,212 10,256|5,450,472 675,499|6,125,971 4,968, 710, 171] °773,225,259 5, 741, 935, 430 


Interest on the Public Debt 


Source: U. S. Treasury statements; on basis of warrants issued 1901 to 1915; on daily statements 
(unrevised) 1916 to 1939. 


Yr. Per {| Yr. Per eS Per Yr. Per 
Fisc.| Interest |Cap.||Fisc.| Interest |Cap.||Fisc.| Interest |Cap.||Fisc. Interest Cap. 
Dollars Dols Dollars Dols. Dollars Dols. Dollars Soigs 
1907 24,481,158] .28/|1916 22,900,869) .23//1925 | 881,806,662] 7.68]/1934 | 756, 617,127) 5.98 
1908 21,426,138) .24/|1917 24,752,702} .24||1926 | 831,937,700] 7.14/|1935 820;926/353| 6.42 
1909 21,303,836} .24)/1918 | 189,743,277] 1.83]/1927 | 787:019'578] 6.66||1936 749,396,802] 5.83 
1910. 342,979] .23//1919 | 619,215,569] 5.90//1928 | 731,764'476] 6.11||1937 866,384,331] 6.69 
1911 21,311,334] .23//1920 |1,020,251,622] 9.58//1929 | 678,330,400] 5.58/|/1938 926,280,714| 7.12 
1912 22,616,300] .24)|/1921 9,144,731} 9.23/|1930 | 659,347,613] 5.351/1939 940, 539,763] 7.17 
1913 22,899,108 4//1932 | 991,000,759) 9.02//1931 | 611,559,704] 4.93 
1914 22,863,957] .23|/1923 Birt 690) 9.47//1932 | 599,276,631] 4.80 
1915 22/9021897 3'}1924 602,913) 8.31]/1933 | 689,365,106] 5.48 


Medical Signs and Abbreviations 


R (Lat. Recipe), take; 44, of each; ib, pound; zs Haust., let a draught be made; Ad., add to; Ad lib.; 
ounces:3, drachm; 9, scruple; M™, minim, or drop; | at pleasure; Aq., water; M., mix; ac., Macerate: 
O or o, pint; f 3, fluid ounce; f3, fluid drachm: as, |) hoa pd ee pili; Solv., dissolve: St., let it 
% gs, half an ounce; 3 i, one ounce; 7 iss, one ounce vite "ners "pain eae en; D. nage i Dil A atuse, 
anda half; % i}, two ounces: er., grain; Q. S., as much sargle; Hor. 


Garg 
Decub., a bed time; In. bots ie on; 6 H 
as sufficient; Ft. Mist., let a mixture be made: Ft. ! ss, one-half ; Ess., eienoaty? deck ‘Ge. arene; 


i th ho ADO 


a a 


lee 
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 _——— nea ‘ 
he New Jersey State Government. 
oe Governor—A. Harry Moore; Secretary to Gover- | brarian—Haddon Ivins; Commissioner of Labor—~ | 


nor—Colonel Hugh A. Kelly; Secretary of State— 
Thomas A. Mathis; Attorney General—David re 
Wilentz; State Treasurer—W. H. Albright; Adju- 


John J. Toohey, Jr.; State Highway Commissioner 
—E. Donald Sterner; State Highway Enginger— 
James Logan; Superintendent State Police—Mark 


General Sepia oe acer ass Quartermaster | State Forester Charles fh Wiles Dons eet 
ore epoen H. Harlow; Banking and In-| of Education—Charles H. Elliott; Chairman, State 
surance Commissioner—Louis A. Reilly; State Li- Board of Regents—Henry W. Jeffers. A 
New Jersey Legislature, 1940 
4- STATE SENATE 
County Name P.O. Address County Name P. O.Addfess . 
Atlantic. .... T. D. Taggart, Jr, R.|AtlanticCity || Middlessex. ../John EB. Toolan, D...|Perth Ambo 
Baseen. . .. |W. Van Winkle. R....| Rutherford Monmouth .., |Haydn Proctor, R... .| Asbury Park 
Burlington. ..|Howard Eastwood, R.| Burlington Morris....... Frank §. Kelley, R.../Boonton 
amden ..., . | Alfred E. Driscoll, R. .| Haddonfield _ Ocean. ...04. James K. Allardice, R|'Toms River 
Cape May... .|I. Grant Scott, R..... Cape May City || Passaic...... \O. R. Wilensky, R. . .| Passaic 
Cumberland .|Geo. H- Stanger, R...| Vineland Salem... .... J,R.Summerill, Jr., R.|Penns Grove 
tT eee Homer Zink, R....... Belleville Somerset. ., .| James I. Bowers, D. ..!Somerville 
Gloucester... |R. Hendrickson, R. ..| Woodbury Sussex ....... H. H. Hollinshed, R.|Sparta 
Hudson... ... |Edward P. Stout, D .. | Jersey City Unio... cscs C. E, Loizeaux, R....|Plainfield 
Hunterdon...}Arthur F. Foran, R.. .| Flemington Warren. ..... Harry Runyon, D....|Belvidere 
Mercer.......!Crawf'd Jamieson, D .' Trenton 
; GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 1940, MEMBERS BY COUNTIES 
Atlantic, Frank S. Farley, R., Atlantic City;}| City; Jacob Friedland, D., Jersey City; Nathan J. 


Vincent S. Haneman, R., Brigantine. 
: Bergen, Walter J. Freund, R., Ridgewood; Ros- 
: coe P. McClave, R., Cliffside Park; Lloyd L. 
. Schroeder, R., Teaneck; Mary MacG. Smith, R., 
' Westwood; Herbert F. Myers, Jr., R., Hackensack. 
Burlington, A. Matlack Stackhouse, R., Moores- 


Littauer, D., Union City; Teresa A. Maloney, D., 
Jersey City; George B. Schaeffer, D., Secaucus; 
E. Norman Wilson, D., Hoboken; Robert J: McCur- 
rie, D., Kearny. 
Hunterdon, Wesley L. Lance, R., Glen Gardner. 
Mercer, William P. Howe, Jr., R., Pennington; 
Hervey S. Moore, R., Trenton; Mario H. Vplpe, R., 


town. Trenton. 
P Camden, Rocco Palese, R., Camden; Harry A. Middlesex, Fred W. DeVoe, D., New Brunswick; 
al Willson, R., Merchantville; Robert A. Worrell, R.,| Ambrose J. Mudrak, D., Carteret; Bernard W. 
Blackwood. Vogel, D., Woodbridge. 


, John E. Boswell, R., Ocean City. 

Hote ly Robert G. Howell, R., Bridgeton. 

Essex, Dominic A. Cavicchia, R., Newark; 

* Samuel S. Ferster, R., Newark; Jacob S. Glicken- 

. haus, R., Newark; Constance W. Hand, R., Orange; 

Prank S. Hargrave, R., Orange; R. Graham Hunt- 

ington, R., Maplewood; Lester _E. Mahr, R., New- 

ark: G. Milford Orben, R., Millburn;’ Frank S. 

- Platts. R., Newark; Olive C. Sanford, R., Nutley; 
‘ 


Monmouth, J. Stanley Herbert,.R., Sea Girt; 
Harold McDermott, R., Freehold. 

Morris, Harold A. Pierson, R., Morristown; 
Ralph E. Lum, Jr., R., Chatham. 

Ocean, Anthony E. Wickham, R., Seaside Park. 

Passaic, Mattie S. Doremus, R., Paterson; Wil- 
liam J. Hanna, R., Paterson; Manfield G. Amlicke, 
R., Passaic; Louis P. Bertoni, R., Clifton. r 

Salem, Norman P. Featherer, D., Penns Grove. 

Somerset, Freas L. Hess, R., Somerville. 

Sussex, Alfred B. Littell, R., Franklin. 

Union, John M. Kerner, R., Elizabeth; Thomas 


Adolph Wegrocki, R., Newark; Edgar Williamson, 


., Hast Orange. 
Gi eiester, John G. Sholl, R., Pitman. 


" . Artaserse, D., Jersey City;| M. Muir, R., Plainfield; Herbert J. Pascoe, R. 

aay A dan D., Hoboken; James J. Boyle, | Elizabeth; Fred E. Shepard, R., Elizabeth. ; 

f ee eerenne: Matthew Czachorowski, D., Jersey Warren, Chester J. Shafer, D., Washington. 

, Government of Hudson County, N. J. 

Me MAYORS : 

ars . Hoboken, Bernard H.; John J. Kane. Guttenberg, George R. Wagner. 

a Jersey vo ete tees J. Donovan. Union| North Bergen, Paul F. Cullum. Harrison, Frederick 

macreeley- Thourot West New York, Joseph| J. Gassert. Kearney, Joseph E. Frobisher; East 
ee Weehawken, John G. Meister. Secaucus, | Newark, John A. Reynolds. 

_ i. 


ity— r, Director of Public Affairs, 
er, = aa of Revenue and Finance, 
Er@nur Potterton; Director of Streets and Public 
Improvements, Michael I. Fagen; Director = aa 
li PSafety, Daniel Casey; Director of Parks an 
Public Property, William J. McGovern. ae 
boken—Mayor and Director of Public Affa! ¥ 
ened H. McFeeley; Director of Revenue an 
Berane. william Gilfert; Director of Public Safety, 
hee ] F. Kearins; Director of Public Works, 
= ene “ McAleer; Director of Parks, Frank 


Thomas J. 
arene Director of Public Safety, 
Bayonne Mayer tor of Public Works, 
Mullanaphy; Director Parks and Public 

Joseph Topeleski; Director of Public 
W. Murphy; Director of Finance, 


Court, Chief Justice Thomas J. Brogan; Circuit 
Court, Henry E. Ackerson and Thomas Brown; 
Common Pleas, Thomas H. Brown, James R. Erwin, 
Thomas Glynn Walker, Lewis B. Eastmead; Juve- 
nile Court, Morris E. Barison; Sheriff, Eugene 
Clerk; Surrogate, John H. Gavin; Register, Wil- 
liam F. Sullivan; County Clerk, Gustav Bach; 
Prosecutor, Daniel T. O’Regan; Supervisor, John F. 
O'Neill; Treasurer, Frank J. Farley; County Coun- 
sel, Emil Walscheid; Probation Officer, Adolph P.- 
Kern; Hudson County Board of Taxation, George 
Scheetz, Harry E. Bischoff and Patrick J. Mona- 
han; Secretary, Joseph P. McLean. 

Board of Chosen Freeholders—Members, William 
P. Heffron, Raymond J. McDonough; Frank Effert, 
Patrick J. Donnelly, John V. Kenny, John Ww. 
Sweeney, Thomas J. Fleming, James J. Ruther- 
Roberson ford and Joseph W. Buckley; Clerk of the Board, 
Judges and Other County Officials—Supreme | John McHugh. 


of taxable property in Hudson County in 1939 was $1,324,850,218. 
Ze eseticinent, Rew Jey ay 0 ab BGLGE Clon ng ot CE a 

5 re ignored by Holland and Sweden. , prac ys 

Ne a erie eaiat oootpaney of New Jersey by a white man, that England had much influence x 
eters Gexcnics of the eee d out planters, under the auspices of the Dutch West India 

aaa See Ger the ts ot “the Hudson and the Delaware, because of the explorations of 


James J- 


ee ee ee 


~ 


% Ethan as nks of the Hudson, Passaic, Hackensack, Raritan, and 
Sane ea Wen tery i Be bathers’ Noah as at Gloucester upon the Delaware. By 1630 these 


claims were established by occupancy, and by the creation of a centre of local government in what is 
_ now New York City.. \ 
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Democratic National Committee 
(As of November, 1939) 


(Headquarters, National Press Building, Washington, D. Cc.) 


Chairman, James A. Farley, Washington, D. C.; Secretary, L. W. Robert, Jr., Washington, D. Cc. 
: Treasurer, Oliver A. Quayle, Jr. (Acting); Publicity Director, Charles Michelson. 


Alabama.......)Marion Rushton, Montgomery.....-.--++[eeeesgeee- sees pret ta Aeneas i Alaotra 
Arizona........|Wirt G. Bowman. Nogales.....,. Mrs. Samuel White, Phoenix 
Arkansas...... Brooks Hays, Little Rock........ Mrs. E. W. Frost, Texarkana 
California. .....|Wm. G. McAdoo, San Francisco. .|Mrs. Lucretia del Valle Grady, Wash, D. C. 
Colorado....... James A. Marsh, Denver........- Mrs. Marguerite P. Thompson, Salida 

. Gonnecticut ...|David E. Fitzgerald, New Haven. Miss Mary Coughlin, Stratford _ 
Delaware...... James M. Tunnell, Georgetown. . Mrs. Marguerite Bodziak, Wilmington 
Florida........ H. H. Wells, Tallahassee. ....... Mrs. Hortense K. Wells, Tampa | 
Georsgia........|E. D. Rivers, (Gov.), Atlanta.... Mrs. Virginia Polhill Price, Louisville 

~-Idaho..........|Ramsay M. Walker, Coeur d’ Alen Mrs. Emma Alexander Simons, Boise 
Illinois........ Patrick A. Nash, Chicago......- Mrs. Elizabeth A. Conkey, Chicago 

\ Indiana..... ... {Frank M. McHale, Indianapolis . Mrs. Samuel M. Ralston, Indianapolis 
mi ROW AY cass oie icie’s Hubert Utterback, Des Moines... .{Mrs. Flora C. Etter, Sigourney 

Kansas........ Lynn Brodrick, Marysville........ .|Mrs. Georgia N. Clark, Richland 
Kengucky......|A. B. Chandler (Sen.), Frankfort. .|Mrs. Sam L. Connor, Bardstown 
Louisiana......|Allen J. Ellender (Sen.), Houma .|Mrs. Emile Bienvenue, New Orleans 
Maine......... F. Harold Dubord, Waterville Miss Helen N. Hanson, Calais 
Maryland..,... ‘Howard Bruce, Baltimore. . Mrs. Elizabeth Menefee, Cumberland 
Massachusetts.|Joseph McGrath, Boston. . .|Mrs. Elizabeth L. McNamara, Cambridge 

. Michigan......|/Edmund C. Shields, Lansin; .|Mrs. Clara D. Van Auken, Detroit 
Minnesota......|John P. Erickson, Duluth.. .|Mrs. Ida McCabe Kayser, St. Paul 
Mississippi..... Louis M. Jiggitts, Jackson... Mrs. Mary Louise Kendall, Natchez 
Missouri....... jou. Aylward, Kansas, City . 2 2.0504 56 tec. oe bo aes aaa Wins ree ome Sa lola Sd ages ate i Sa ae 5 
Montana....... O. S. Warden, Great Falls. . .|Mrs. Edith R. Battey, Billings 


Nebraska...... James A. Quigley, Valentine. .|Mrs, Evelyn A. Ryan. Grand Island 
-|Mrs. BE. J. Walsh, Carson City 
.|Mrs. Agnes Collins Dunn, Concord 
.|Mrs. James Billington, Jersey City 
.|Mrs. Jennie F. Kirby. Albuquerque 
.|Mrs. William H. Good, Brooklyn 
.|Miss Beatrice Cobb, Morganton 

. Gertrude Dwire, Minot 


Alvin A, Lucier, Nashua. . 

.|Frank Hague, Jersey City. . 
_|A. T. Hannett, Albuquerqu: 
Edward J. Flynn, Bronx..... 
.|A. D. Folger (Sen.), Mt. 
./Charles J. Vogel, Fargo. 


Ohio. ...... .|Chas. Sawyer, Cincinnat! . Mildred R. Jaster,.Columbus 
Oklahoma .|Scott Ferris, Oklahoma, Ci . John Catlett, Tulsa 
Oregon........|Howard F. Latourette. Portlan . Emily F. Edson, Portland 
Pennsylvania. .|George H. Karle, Harrisburg... . Emma Guffey Miller, Slippery Rock 


Rhode Island. 


Theo. Francis Green (Sen.), Was 
So. Carolina 


. Margaret M. Sullivan, Providence 
O. D. Johnston, Spartanburg... . 


. L. H. Jennings, Columbia 


So. Dakota W. W. Howes, Washington, D. C . Esther Jones, Redfield 
Tennessee. Edward H. Crump, Memphis... . Lyon Childress, Nashville 
Texas.... John Nance Garner, Washington, D. C. . Clara Driscoll, Corpus Christi 
LE SRR PER EN Say Seeds Gye oi ab ohare + a wig a bm wine wicheletes ....|Mrs. J. R. Rawlins, Draper 

Vermon Frank H. Duffy, Rutland.... .|Miss Mary Mahoney, Burlington 
Virginia. .|Harry Flood Byrd (Sen.), Wash., D. C....|Mrs. R. C. Watts, Lynchburg 
Washington...}jEd. A. Carroll, Wenatchee............... Mrs. Hileen Baumgarten, Seattle 

W. Virginia... .|Gory Hogg, Lewisburg.................. . Douglas W. Brown, Huntington 
Wisconsin.....}Charles E. Broughton, Sheboygan. . George N. Givan, Milwaukee 
Wyoming...... J. R. Hylton, Douglas............ 


4 . T. S. Taliaferro, Jr., Rock Springs 
u . Wm. A. Holzheimer, Juneau 
.|Daniel McGrath, Washington, D. C....... Mrs. L. O. Keen, Balboa 


Alaska...... v..|J. A. Hellenthal, Juneau 


Canal Zone. 

D. of Col... ....|/Malcolm 8. McConihe, Wash., D. C....... Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Washingt D.C. 
Hawaii........ John Hf Wilson,, Honohl. 2 oe. sean Mrs. L. L. McCandless, Honolulu a 3 
Philippines. ...}Robt. E. Manley, Naga, Camerines, Sur.../Miss Bessie A. Dwyer, Manila 


Puerto. Rico. .../Benj. J. Horton, Washington, D. C. .... 2)... kee ccc eee cee ceceess iS eiehe tae ate 
Virginin Isl... .|Halvor Berg, Fredricksted, St. Croix... ... Mrs. Norman E. Mack, Buffalo, N. Y. 


e e s > J e 
Socialist Party National Executive Committee 
" (Headquarters, 549 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill.) All names as of November, 1939. 


National Chairman, Norman Thomas, 206 E.| Harry W. Laidler, 218 Garfield Pl., Br 
18th St., New_York; National Vice Chairman, | David H. H. Felix, 1416 S. Penn Bandra, Phila 
John Fisher, Gillespie, Ill.; National Secretary, | delphia; Ward Rodgers, 2108 S. High St., Denver; 
Trayers Clement, Chicago; Gerry Allard, Chicago; | Paul Porter, Kenosha, Wis.; Frank McCallister, 
Roy Reuther, 1110 W. Warren St., Detroit; Al| St. Petersburg, Fla; Max Raskin, 1801 Mariner 
Hamilton, Rm. 5, 34 Park Pl., Newark, N. J.;| Tower, Milwaukee; Gus Tyler, 1910 University 
Maynard C. Krueger, 6630 University Ave., Chicago; | Ave., New York. 


Socialist Labor Party 


(Headquarters, 61 Cliff Street, New York City) 
National Secretary, Arnold Petersen. National ; Gramaticoff. and J. T. Evanich. 


Treasurer, Paul Herzel. New York State Executive Committ : - 

National Executive Committee—J. W. Aiken, | feld, Stephen Emery, J. Grossman, LB, Guihotn 
F, E> Passonno, I, _ Feinberg, W. Woodhouse, | R. H. Hamilton, J. Berlin, John Timm, S. Blume, 
W. W. Cox, S. A. Ellings, F. Zermann, Theo.! Anna Epstein. State Secretary—Emil F. Teichert. 


Prohibition National Committee 
(Headquarters, 82 W. Washington St., Chicago) 


Bry Chairman—Edward E. Blake, 82 W. Washington Executive Committee (i i = 
} St., Chicago. Vice Chairman—George D. Harger, | Varney, Rockville Center, N.S ‘Mise ster 


N. Y.; Miss Esther H. 
rm Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, Harold C. Mason, | Elfreth, Haddon Heights, N. J.; Z 
y Winona Lake, Ind. Treasurer, Will D. Martin, | hill, Tacoma, Wash.: nee: oe Wy Sheoeea ee 
; Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. _ |! Louis, Mo., and Dr. D. Leigh Colvin, New York. 
i ‘ . 
aS Communist Part 

(Affiliated to the Communist International; 35 E. 12th St., N. XY. City.) 

} _ The National Committee of sixty members is headed b . rman, 
f ‘and Earl Browder, General Secretary. Mombershin bogie ae See sae Par 
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Officers of Democratic State Committees 
(As of November, 1939) 


Chairman Secretary ] 
Alabama....... Gessner T, McCorvey, Mobile............ Pitt Tyson Maner, Montgom 2 
. Arizona..:.....|Louis B. Whitney, Phoenix....7// 271°": Mrs. ere Colter, P Phoenix» —— 
tS Arkansas..... P| Wott A GRIN, MIODE oes os os ce abe .. |Beloit Taylor, Little Rock , 
~ California..... Paul Peek, Sacramento..... <2... ccc Harry See, San Francisco 
PIMECNIEURN ea ac Wes ts on GE asc ces eccccccccc, a Cliff Noxon, Denver 
Connecticut ...|J. Francis Smith, Waterbury............. William M. Greene, Hartford ¢ 
» Delaware...... Josiah Marvel, Wilmington.............. Miss Stanislaus J. Riley, Wilmington 
, -Florida....... |T. T. Turnbull, Monticello............: T. W. Conely, Jr., Okeechobee _ 
je .|James M. Gillis, Soperton. ..../’........|Mrs. Fred A. Stowe, Toccoa F 
a = Ww. nape Pocatello - K “i PEERS ETS ce ee eee re PY 
arry ershey, Springfield ...... ....|Joseph E. Knight, Springfield 
sa ree F. Bays, Indianapolis. . -.++.+,. ./George Crittenberger, Indianapolis 
-|&. H. Birmingham, Des Moines. A Vernon M. Vierth, Des Moines 4 
wc. FitzWilliams, Wichita. we seers ft. We Goodwin: Wellington +8, 
" Robert Humphrey, Frankfort......._). :}Keen Johnson, Frankfort : 


.| Wade O. Martin, St. Martinville. . 
.|Fred H. Lancaster, Lewiston. . 

Joshua N. Warfield, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts.| William H. Burke, Jr., Boston. 
Michigan...... Charles S. Porritt, Lansing .. 


A. W. Newlin, New Orleans ‘ 
..]Mrs. Florence Latno, Old Town 1 
.|Hugh Allen Meade, Baltimore | 
.|Leo J. Halloran, Boston 4 
.|Frank M. Cordero, Detroit 


Minnesota... ..|Joseph N. Moonan, Waseca. . .|M. J. Daly, rie Plaine 
_ Mississippi... .|Herbert Holmes, Senatobia. ...... .|Louis J. Wise, Yazoo City 
a, Missouri....... James P. Aylward, Kansas City... . ..+}Mrs. Alice M, Ferris, Jefferson City s 
' Montana...... AEROS. LAMGY, HAVO. 0.5 oes s a mcaissen John W. Bonner, Helena 
) Nebraska... ...|James C. Quigley, Valentine.............. Robert D. Flory, Albion 4 
me Nevada........ George L. Swartz, Elko. ...............+5 Leonard Wilson, Reno ' 
» New Hamp.....|Robert C. Murchie, Concord............. Henry Lagasse, Nashua 
J ES Se a Sara SS aes ere Charles Quinn, Trenton 
“New Mexicc. ...|Benj. D. Luchini, Santa Fe.............. Earl Stull, Las Cruces 
me New York...... Jas. A. Farley, New York Clty... ........ Albert L. ‘Ward, New York City. 
7 No. = eran ..|R. Gregg Cherry, Gastonia............... D. L. Ward, New Bern 
’ No. Dakota... .|Charles J. Vogel, Fargo.......,.......... C. J. Kachelhoffer, Wahpeton 
; UD ae Arthur L. Limbach, Columbus. .... |.) !:|Miss Catherine M. Carter, Columbus 
_ Oklahoma..... Mo eg oe rn .-|L. T. Cook, Purcell 
, Oregon. .|Frank Tierney, Portland............ ....]Flavel W. Temple, Portland 
al Pennsylvania. .|David L. Lawrence, Harrisburg........... Ralph M. Bashore, Harrisburg 
| Rhode Island..|John P. Hartigan, brovidence atin 3/0 oie a Gen. Henry D. Hamilton, Barrington 
muaaiiarouna_c.| ravlor H. Stumes, Manning 2.525 .6 o5 ccs eos ao kiere «ee tin oe wa cielay shee me Oe Go 
So. Dakota..... ASW EP WOE; PMBBEROIL co.5 5 ws dis ns a 6 ees ows Leone Crawlie (Act.), Huron 
.| Wardlaw Steele, Ripley......... ...-..|Jack Norman, Nashville 
pt E. B. Germany, Dallas. ‘|Clarence A. Butcher, Austin 


‘AC. W. Rawlings, Salt Lake City’ 


Lyle D. Nicholes, Salt Lake City 
.|Park H. Pollard, Proctorsville 


Prof. George R. Stackpole, Winooski 
M. A. Hitchinson, Richmond 

Mrs. Marie A. Proctor, Seattle 
‘|Mrs. Garda Bachell, Bethany 
.|John J. Slocum, Milwaukee 

Walter Q. Phalen, Cheyenne 


American Labor Party Executive Committee 


(A New York State organization, affiliated with Labor’s Non-Partisan League) 
G (Headquarters, 151 West 40th Street, New York City) 


thairman—Luigi Antonini; State Vice Chairmen—James J. Bambrick, Arthur Huggins, Jacob 
Eero, Michael J. Suill: State Treasurer—Andrew R. Armstrong; State Secretary—Alex Rose. 


. MEMBERS OF THE N. Y. STATE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
(All New York City unless otherwise stated) 
e: (As of November, 1938) 


_ Name Address Name Address" 


Antonini, Luigi........... 218 W. 40th St. Lee, eye Sp latensietpie eae cone 2385 Creston Ave., Bronx 
‘ 1 don R., iO SB ee eee, 245 Fifth Ave. 
Armstrong, Andrew R.. ago ne rhea on Mendelowits, Ab ‘eae a w. sith ee 
8t., ona || Miller, Abraham......... 5 A 
AwNONe, Paul. .. <2... 02 1-08, *102d Cor Molin award A paeree 208. ath Bg 
Backer, CR an 21 os "304 st fr, eld OTe: ss Say case 3 : 
wa arose Seventh Ave. Null, Samuel.............|51 Chambers St. 
Bambrick, Sam samnes 3 Duatelsass 350 W. 26th St. Perlmutter, Samuel. ...... 60 W. 35th St. 
. B ca, Mrs. Dorothy ...|15 Union Sa. Post, Langdon........... 290 Park Ave. 
Bernstein, Meyer, A. C w. Pototsky, Jacob S........ 15 Union Sa. 
AMGCAL UGS... cc nee se 799 Broadway : Quill, Michael J., Trans- a 
Breslaw, Joseph.......... 60 W. 35th St : ey oe 
Brill, Joseph E........... 8 Gramercy Park Alex ¥ a a t. 
Chapman, Harry J........ a Isl. Blvd. Schlesinger et {5 ve. 
; ollis, L. I. is a 
Chai esee Pk. Blvd., Of Labor... dias ..|80 Centre St. 
be tman, Abraham.......|757 Sone oe shore, Sinaia: pgm: ip i iSth se 
.|3_W. 16th St. pector, Nathaniel ; . 
{ Painatons, aria c ‘175 E. Broadway Umbhey, Frederick F...... 3 W. 16th St. 
nk eee 5 60 Riverside Dr. Waldman, Louis......... 302 Broadway 
, 102 W. 38th St. ee Sp Mr Sel ote ee 
.|932 Broadway einstock, Louis.......-. P 
Greenberg, Barry .|135 Prospect Pk. 8.W.,|| Wilson, William 8........- 22 W. 16th St. 
Brooklyn Wolchok, Samuel......... 152 W. 42d St. 
Hillman, Sidney. . ..-{15 Union Sq. Young, Thomas.........- 570 oe pce 
Hockman, Julius........- 218 W. 40th st. Zaritsky, Max.......-.-. +. (24 Fit h Ave. ‘ 
Hollander, Louis......... 31 W. 15th S Zimmerman, Charles... M = 
gins, Arthur......... 112 State Bt ‘Albany 
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Republican National Committee 


(Headquarters, Washington, D. C. Secretary, Harold W. Mason) 


Chairman—John Hamilton, Kansas; Vice-Chair- {New Hamp.; Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Mass.; Mrs. — 
man—Ralph HE. Williams, Oregon: Daniel E. | Paul FitzSimons, R. I.; Walter S. Hallanan, W. — } 
Pomeroy, New Jersey; Mrs. John E. Hillman, Col- | Va.; J. Will Taylor, Tenn.; Harrison E. Spangler, 
orado; Mrs. Worthington Scranton, Pennsylvania; Iowa; Mrs. Margaret Wyeth, Mo.; Mrs. Horace H. © 
Treasurer—C. B. Goodspeed, Tlinois: General Sayre, Okla. ; R. B. Creager, Texas; Mrs. Bertha * 
Counsel—Henry P. Fletcher, Rhode Island. D. Baur, Ul.; Ezra R. Whitla, Idaho; S. F. Pryor, — 

Executive Committee—(in addition to officers | Jr., Conn, : F. F. Taggart, Ohio; Harvey Jewett, © 
who are ex-officio members), Robert P. Burroughs, ! Jr., So. Dak.; Daniel O. Hastings, "Del. 


MEMBERS OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
(As of November, 1939) 


neh eeu 


Alabama ........5... B. L. Noojin, Gadsden.............+-.. Mrs. Pearl Wates, Birmingham it 
Arizona.......---++- Ned Creighton, Phoenix.:.............. Mrs. Robert Lincoln Hoyal, Douglas z 
Arkansas..........--. Wallace Townsend, Little Rock.......... Mrs. A. C. Remmel, Little Rock 
California........... William F. Knowland, Oakland..........|/Mrs. Edith Van de Water, Long Beach 
Colorado’............|Charles R. Enos, Denver. ............-. Mrs. John E. Hillman, Delta | 
Connecticut........ Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., Greenwich....... Ah Katherine Byrne, Hartford } 
Delaware............|Daniel O. Hastings, Wilmington......... rs. F. G. Tallman, Wilmington =| 
LOCIGS hos 5 o)osoo jor J. Leonard Replogle, okiad York City ..... Mrs. Myra Brown, Tampa 

Georgia... ..5.5...... James W. Arnold, Athens.............:. Mrs. Bertha M. Field, Marietta ‘ 
MPABM cia. hoc. ees 8 Ezra R. Whitla. Coeur a PAiene bi eopraitenoee Mrs. Emma Clouchek, Twin Falls 4 
Tlinois.............. Hill Blackett, Chicago...5....0.0.20.08. Mrs. Bertha D. Bauer, Cie? i 
Endiana i265 7. William G. Irwin, Columbus... 22.52... Mrs. Grace B. Reynolds, Cambridge City 
Or: te Oe paras Harrison E. Spangler, Cedar Rapids...... Miss Martha McClure, Mount Pleasant 
Kansas. 02s. .-..-... John Hamilton, Topeka......s......+-- Mrs. Ralph A. Harris, Ottawa i 
Kentucky........... John M. Perkins, Frankfort..........-.. Mrs. Christine B. South, Frankfort £ | 
Louisiana........... John E. Jackson, New Orleans.......... Mrs. Julia G. Forston, Shreveport } 
16 2 Cae ee oa William S. Linnell, Portland............ Miss Marion E. Martin, Bangor 
Maryland........... O. E. Weller, Baltimore................ Mrs. ne Lawson, Baltimore f 
Massachusetts......|Joseph W. Martin, Jr., North Attleboro..]Mrs. Margaret A. Green, Holyoke . 
Michigan.,......... James EB. Davidson, Bay Cityisj.2.2 62-2 Mrs. Saco Steketee, Grand Rapids 
Minnesota.......... Roy-b, Dunn; St, Paul.) 6.66 iwleis sores Mrs. Chris Carlson, Blue Earth 
Mississippi.......... Perry W. Howard, JACKSON be dipiwcten ees Mrs. Mary C. Booze, Mound Bayou * 
Missouri............ Arthur M. Curtis, Springfield........... Mrs. Margaret Wyeth, St. Joseph B 
Montana............/Dan Whetstone, Cut Bank.............. Mrs. Orvis Evans, Butte 7 
Nebraska............ Hugh A. Butler, Omaha................ Mrs. Curry W. Watson, Lincoln . 
Nevada is. a2. SS. Lester D. Summerfield, Reno. ....|Mrs. Olive C. Stewart, ‘Tonopah f 
New Hampshire.....|Robert P. Burroughs, Manchester. ...... Mrs. Edward D. Toland, Concord '‘s 
New Jersey...:...... Daniel E. Pomeroy, Englewood.......... Mrs. = B. Conklin, Hackensack’ 

New Mexico......... Cyrus McCormick, Santa Fe..........-. Mrs. E. L. Moulton, Albuquerque 

New York...........|Kenneth ¥. Simpson, New York City... ./Mrs. Ruth Baker Pratt, New York City 
North Carolina . -|Charles A. Jonas, Lincolnton............ Mrs. ae Patterson, Winston-Salem 
North Dakota 3 witee Stern; Wate cde daatecu "'V. B. Stenersen, Minot 

Ohio........ aS : F. Taggart, Massillon. . Katharine K. Brown, Dayton ty 
Oklahoma..... : William G.'Skellv. Tulsa . Horace H. Savre, Ardmore 4 
Oregon............. Ralph E. Williams, Portland............ Mrs. Charles E. Runyon, Portland ‘ 
ena. G. Mason Owlett, ‘Wellsboro nav pate PeaberQord ste Mrs. Worthington Scranton, Scranton ; 


Rhode Island. . Paul FitzSimons, Newport 


. Julia Elizabeth ‘Polbert, Greenwood 


-|Joseph W. Tolbert, Ninety Six 


.|Harvey Jewett, Jr., Aberdeen........... Mrs. Paul Rewman, Pierr a 
PEP RMOSOCE Ts seems Sco s ek aca hoe een ot ...|Mrs. Ruby Roach Midian: Nashville ¥ 
Texas.. R. B. Creager, Brownsville. .|Mrs. Lena Gay More, Brownsville 
Utah.. George Snyder, Salt Lake City . Mrs. Jesse F. Cannon, Salt Lake City 
Vermon Harold W. Mason, Brattleboro .|Miss Consuelo Northrop, Burlington 
Virsinia..... Henry A. Wise, Kiptopeke .|Mrs. Murray Boocock, Keswick 
Washington. Miller Freeman, Seattle. .. Mrs. J. T. Urquhart, Yakima 
West Virsini Walter S. Hallanan, Charlesto .|Mrs. Cara L. Ebert, Parkersburg 
Wisconsin... P. J. E. Wood, Janesville .. .| Mrs. Harry E. ‘Thomas, Sheboygan j; 
Wyoming. eae ee Horton, Buffalo. Mrs. James Reynolds, Sheridan 


aska A. Rasmuson, Skagway 
District ‘of Columbia B F. Colladay, Washing to: 
Hawaii...... ...|James P. Winne, Honolulu. . .|Mrs. Muriel Shingle Amalu, Honolulu 
Philippine Isiands...|John W. Haussermann, Manil .|Miss Marguerite Wolfson, Manila 
Puerto Rico..... Mauan Bu yRe, Ran JOR cs i, oiola ses Ds oe ee REE. deck «oe 


Mrs. Margaret E. White, Juneau 
.|Mrs. Virginia White Speel, Washington 


Qualifications for Voting by States 


A voter must be at least 21 years of age; a citizen; not a convict; able to read or : 
registered. In some States paupers are ineligible. oF write, a 


PREVIOUS RESIDENCE REQUIRED 


State In State |In County{In Precin. State In State |In County|In Precin. 
Alabama..... wel 2yrsi 1 yr. 3 mos. Nebraska......| 6 mos. 40 days 10 a. 
Arizona. . Pan oye. 30 days 30 days Nevada. . 6 mos. 30 avs 10 bee 
Arkansas . -| lyr. 6 mos. 30 days New Hampshire] 6 mos. |.......... 6 mos. 
California......] 1 yr. 90 days 40 days New Jersey....} lyr. Cg oc) Pe rere eer 
Colorado.......} lyr. 90 days 10 days New Mexico ...| 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
Connecticut... lyr. 6 mos. -|] New York.....| 1 yr. 4 mos. 30 days 
Delaware...... 1 yr. 3 mos. | 30 days || North Carolina.| 1 yr. Irae tse ees ale 4 mos. 
Florida........). tyr. 6 mos. | 30 days ||North Dakota..| 1 yr. 90 days | 30 days 
Georgia........| lyr. 6. MOS." fcuk, seine t] Oblon cee Reon yr. 30 days 5 da: 
Idaho.........{ 6 mos, 30 days. j...... -.]/Oklahoma......] 1 yr. 6 mos. 30 days 
SUMO 6, 5.2.6 + 1 yr. 90 days 30 days ||Oregon........ mos. BEA Po 
Indiana...... 6 mos. 60 days 30 days Pennsylvania...} 1 yr. 2 mos. "2 mos. 
Towa...... .| 6 mos. 60 days 10 days Rhode Island...| 2 yrs. 6 mos. |..... ‘i 
Bansas........ 6 mos 30 days 30 days South Carolina.| 2 yrs. { 1 yr. 4 mos. 
Kentucky.....:| yr. 6 mos, | 60 days |/South Dakota..| 1 yr. 90 days | 30 days 
siana......] 2 yrs. lyr 3 mos. Tennessee......] 1 yr. MOSiy “wea 
Maine. . Beet S MOB, fois, 0 BS sic ls placa wo «|| TORAS eee eeey) Doves 6 mos. mos. — 
aryland..,... yr. 6 mos 1 day Utabs.< acc. eapee l yr. 4 mos. 60 days 
Massachusetts..| 1 yr. 6 days 6 mos Vermont......./ 1 yr. 3 mos. 3 mos. 
ae CCN GAAS mos. 20 days 20 days, || Virginia. .... Sp ON 6 mos. 30 days 
oe Ae cate : ie ah sane ct on went a ton.... ; yr. oe days 10 days 
el aes B 5 es a... r. d ; 
Miscou. eee. 1 yr. 60 days | 60 days |} Wisconsin......] 1 ae 10 says ‘10 days 
ontana...... yr. 6mos. }..........]| Wyoming......}] 1 yr. 60 days | 10days ° 
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Officers of Republican State Committees 
(As of November, 1939) 


a 
Chairmen : Vice-Chairmen 
' Alabama....... Joseph C. Swann, Wedowee.......)..c..cseee esses ters He Chai Vado vials 0 0 Nin a ed sine 
m Arizona........ Charles McQuillon, Winslow .. .. Mrs. Emma Parsons, Ruby: Mrs. Barnette E. Marks, 
| Arkansas...... Osro Cobb, Little Rock........... John W. White, Russellville 
 California..... B. M. Melvin, San Francisco. . -|McIntyre Faries, Fresno; Mrs. Jessie 8. Williamson, 
Berkeley; aoe: C. D. Collins, Fresno; George H. 
ynhe, San Jose 
_ Colorado....... J. Edgar Chenoweth, Denver. ..... Marjorie Riedel, Ault > 
_ Connecticut ...|Benjamin Harwood, Chester.... I atherine Byrne, Hartford 
» Delaware...... Ebe W. Chandler, Wilmington.... s. Vera G. Davis, Dover 
D. of Col.......|James C. Wilkes, Washington..... \Claude W. Owen, Washington 
Florida ........|C. H. McNulty, Melbourne......./Mrs. C. D.,Brooks, Miami; Mrs. Lora Edwards, 
Lakeland; George P. Wentworth, Pensacola; Wil 
, liam M. Gober, Tampa 
Georgia. .......|Clint W. Hager, Atlanta.......... pe Wy. Ae ceael Dawsonville; W. Terrell Kitchens, 
‘. Mitchel 
eeadaho......... Tom Heath, Boise... ............ Mrs. Carlyle Smith, Caldwell 
Illinois.,...... A. K. Stiles, Sycamore; Mrs. C. L./Arthur B. Dehmlow, Chicago: William C. Radiliff, 
Silvis, Rock Island....... sa eens Bloominton 
Indiana........ Arch N. Bobbitt, Indianapolis. ....|/Mrs. Eleanor B. Snodgrass, Nashville 
BOwWS.....,.,+..jcearry Swan, Atlantio. ,.......... Mrs. Vera L. Moss, Centerville 
ST ae Walter S. Fees, Topeka...........|Mrs. Elizabeth Reigart, Baxter Springs 
o. Kentucky. .,... ‘Thomas S. Yates, Grayson. .......|R. C. Tway, Louisville 
Louisiana. ..... Philip H. Mecom, Shreveport. .... |Mrs. Lillian T. Martin, Ruston 
Peeevaaine .......... J. Fred O'Connell, Bangor... .....|Mrs. Inez G. Wing, Kingfield 
oe Maryland, ....-|W. David Tilghman, Jr., Baltimore)... oo. c espe eeeeeeaces 5 al aerate 
_ Massachusetts.|/George W. Schryver, Williamstown.|Mrs. Alfred B. Williams, Taunton 
_ Michigan...... James F, Thomson, Lansing....... Mrs. Fern S. Hammond, Saginaw 
Minnesota. ....|Dr. R. C. Radabaugh, Hastings... |J, R. Sweitzer, St. Paul; Henry Somson, Jr., New Ulm; 
a4 Mrs. M. L. Spencer, Winona 
_ Mississippi.....|Dr. S. D. Redmond, Jackson...... J.B. Woods, Hattiesburg 
» Missouri. . .|Barak T. Mattingly, St. Louis. .... |Miss Cleta Smith, St. Louis 
Montana.. .|E. K. Cheadle, Jr., Shelby ........|Mrs. C. F. Ullman, Big Timber; Mrs. Grace Catlin, 
a Missoula; Dr. J. W. Williamson, Shelby = 
Nebraska... ... Lyle E. Jackson, Neligh.......... Mrs. Elsie Diers, Omaha; Mrs. Margaret M. Kerl, 


Grand Island; Harry M. Spencer, Lincoln; Harry 

Norval, Seward 
Nevada....,... Forrest W. Eccles, Reno.......... Carl L. Dodge, Fallon; Ryland G. Taylor, Las Vegas; 
Anna Montrose, Gardnerville; H. U. Castle, Elko; 
L Vincent J. Ruse, Goldfield; Peter Morialdo, Eureka; 
" B.S, Dyer, Winnemucca; Rene W. Lemaire, Battle 
/ Mountain; Uther Jones, Pioche; Harriet K. Arentz, 
x Simpson; Paul R. Coryell, Virginia City; John W. 
Connors, Hawthorne; Allen Rivers, Tonopah; W. EB. 


Se Se 


" Baldy, Carson City; August C. Frolich, Reno; James 
ox Ga 4 eon, bap pecone Lf oo ae 
TA .....|William J. tton, meord....... Robe . Upton, Concord; ‘etien, Man- 
_— Fr Glen Ridg ee Pa Bnd en aoa Edward T. 
, ....|Clayton E: Freeman, Glen e..|/Mrs. Pear . Bridegum, Hainesport; war ¥ 
et ere nase Moore, Passaic; George C. Warren, Jr., Summit 
4 .|J. J. Emmons, Albuquerque....... Mrs. Caroline Pyle, Albuquerque 
Wm. S. Murray, New York City. ..|Miss Jane H. Todd, Tarrytown 
Jake F. Newell, Charlotte......... Mrs. Eugene Hester, Reidsville 
John Gray, Bismarck............. Nels P. Jensen, Hazen; Mrs. E. O. Craig, Esmond 
Ed. D. Schorr, Columbus......... |Mrs. Mary L. Forrest, Cleveland 
T. R. Blaine, Kingfisher.......... Miss Nell Neville, Altus 
Kern Crandall, Portland.......... Mrs. Harriet Ryan, Bend 
James F. Torrance, Harrisburg ....|/Mrs. Jno. Y. Huber, Jr., Haverford 
T. Thornton Sherman, Middletown Mrs. Louis A. Olney, Providence 
Joseph W. Tolbert, Ninety-Six....|T. J. Pinckney, St. George 
J. D. Coon, Sioux Falls........... \Mrs. E. R. Doerning, Parkston 
_|W. I. Davis, Tazewell............|Mrs. Beulah Hughes, Murfreesboro 
_|Hugh E. Exum, Amarillo.........) ogee Harris, San Angelo; Mrs. Carl G..Stearns, 
7 ouston ; 
David J. Wilson, Ogden.......... Mrs. Earl Davis, Salt Lake City 
Sheer RAnalt presided RO. Crockett Tazewell: Aine Rabessh Bugg, Nor 
R. q gton....../R. O. Crockett, Tazewell; Miss . = 
: ie 1% 1 Mote te he +e i Soa Roanoke 
: Oakshott, Colville........... Ts. e Barker, Auburn 
rent Virginia. Robert H. C. Kay, Charleston...../S, G. Wells, Wellsburg; Mrs. Chauncey D. Hinerman, 
ameron 
Wisconsin Dr. F. L. Guilickson, Madison...... Howard Greene, Genesee Dept; Mrs. C. J. Otjen, Mil- 
ed es eaten 
_...,.|James B. Griffith, Cheyenne....../Mrs. Constance McKinney, Cheyenne 
een Aor Elton Engstrom, Douglas.........)..- 2.01.1 ee eee ee eee ete eee ete tte tees seesees 
ieee a ee. eS ee eT ee ° 


Proportional Representation and How It Works 


r ation is the method used they rank in his preference. The voter does not 

‘ peo ean the votes are so counted | have to vote for every candidate on the ballot. - 
ae hh party has representation in the elective The N. Y. City Charter provides that when a 
eee a ortion to its strength. man has received 75,000 votes he shall be declared 
Bboy voter finds on the P. R. ballot handed to him | elected to the Council. Since some candidates will 
ee designations after the names of | receive more than the quota on the first tally their 
s who are officially supported by | extra ballots will be transferred to the next avail- 
Emblems are barred, but op- | able choice marked on that extra ballot. If both 
Instead of | the number 1 and 2 choices are elected, the ballot 

will be cast for the number 3 choice. If enough 
candidates are not elected by this process after the 
first tally, the candidate with the smallest number 
of first choices is eliminated and these ballots are 


. 5, | and distribution continues until the proper number 
hhis name. The vot » , 
6, etc., opposite the 


(a 


— 


Te des 


aie Sa 
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New York County Democratic Executive Committee 7 | 
(Headquarters, 100 East 17th Street) y 
Leader—Christopher D. Sullivan. Chairman County Committee—David H. Knott. Treasurer—Thomas — 
F. McMahon. Secretary—Bert Stand. Chairman Executive Committee—Charles H. Hussey. All js 
names as of November, 1939. ‘ 
A. D. Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Address 
{| Daniel E. Finn....... 15 Vandam Street.....| Mrs. Margaret Fay..........- 24 Charlton Street 
1 Dr. Paul E. Sarubbi...|48 Madison 8t........| Miss Ray Lederman. .|245 E. Broadway 
John DeSalvio........|206Lafayette St.... ..| Adele V. cappee: . |36 Kenmare St. ‘ 
2 Chris. D. Sullivan. ....|86 Forsythe St........| Mrs. Dorot. y Haber. .|211 E. Broadway 2 
Charles W. Culkin... .|599 Hudson St.... .| Mrs. Clara E. Keena: .|277 W. 11th Street z| 
3 Wm. L. Kavanagh... .|267 W. 25th Street .| Mrs. Mary G. Murphy. . |445 W. 23d Street Fe 
Charles H. Hussey ... .| 264 W. 34th Street .| Mrs. Angela Bathe. . . (483 W. 34th St. 
4 William J. Ahearn. ....|290 E. Broadway......| Mrs. Mary Halpin. . . |296 East Broadway 
William J. Kissane....|315 W. 42d Street. .|Mary Cochrane... .. 402 W. 43d St. 
5 Michael J. Kennedy...|728 Ninth Avenue. ....|Mrs. B. Murphy....-......-- 439 W. 51st St. £ 
Alexander Smith. . .|366 W. 57th teh ...|Miss Martha Byrne.......... 131 W. 61st Street _ 
6 Samuel Fassler . 247. 7th St. oes Miss Winifred C. O’Leary.. 811 E. 6th St. i 
7 John L. Buckley .. 237 W. 72nd st alee Mrs. Marguerite Flegenheimer. asa W. 76th St. - 
8 M. eAeneet Edelstein. 138 Second Ave....... Mrs. Aida L. Aurelio........ 170 Second Ave. < 
9 Dennis J. Mahon..... 107 W. 96th Street. ...|Barbara Fink................ 305 W. 86th St ¥ 
Charles L. Kohler... ..|139 W. 14th Street. ...| Mrs. Agnes P. Husch......... 15 W. 11th St. é 
10 George F. Greer...... 108 W. 45th Street... .| Miss Loretta Bonner.......... 100 W. 49th St. é 
ll Arthur J. W. Hilly....|2770 Broadway....... Helen C. Buckley. 9:25 si... 15 W. 108th St. 
James H.Fay........ 345 Second Ave....... Mary Relehii. sai. c Pt es 235 E. 22nd St. 
12 George W. Thompson. | 498 Third Ave. {Ann McGovern aecucecce aes 531 Second Ave. 
John T, Hagan....... 400 E. 5ist Street... .. Miss Marion L. Curry........ 341 E. 51st Street 
13 William J. Sheldrick. ..|438 W. 125th St.......] Martha Gurker.............. 3120 Broadway 
14 Edward V. Loughlin. . .|327 E. 65th Street... _.|Mrs. Della McCarron......... 1215 First Ave. 4 
15 Jeremiah T. Hahoney .|21 E. 75th Street......| Miss Abbie G. Sheehan........ 125 E. 92nd St. r 
Stephen Ruddy....... 334 E. 79th Street.....| Mrs. Mary F. Russell......... 325 W. 80th St. 2 
16 John P, Morrissey... . Mrs. Johanna Graf........... 333 E. 93rd Street = 
7 Isidor J. Greenberg. . . .| 7: .| Miss Ethel Brociner.......... 74 W. 114th Street 5 
: William Solomon..... Mrs. Sara Paul. . ...j115 W. 116th St. 
18 Timothy J. Sullivan... .}1 ‘| Mrs. Elena Lattarulo . .|1702 Lexington Ave 
H. Warren Hubbard. . .| 208 E. 116th Street Mrs. Mary A. Quigley .|114 E. 116th Street 
19 Daniel L. Burrows... .| 243 W. 125th St... .|Bertha Green...... . .|2 W. 130th St. 7 
20 Clarence H. Neal, Jr.. .| 1944 Madison Ave .| Mrs. Sadita Wilson. . 3 2053 Lexington Ave. y 
21 Herbert L. Bruce .| 728 St. Nicholas Ave. ..| Mrs. Ruth B. Price. .......... 2332 Seventh Ave. 
22 John J. Kelly. .|3686 Broadway....... Migs Ethel Cohen............ 870 Riverside Drive | 
23 James H. Torrens 4290 Broadway....... Mrs. Mariam Faitt........... 590 W. 172d Street i 
The New York County Democratic Executive | leaders are in the Tammany fold. The Grand *. 
Committee occupies rented quarters in the home| Sachem, Dr. Thomas Darlington, is Father of the a 
of the Society of Saint Tammany, 100 E, 17th St., | Council. Among the Sachems are Alfred E. Smith, e 
but the two organizations are distinct. The Society John F. Curry, Surrogate James A. Foley, ex- 3 
of St. Tammany, or Columbian Order, was in-| Mayor John P. O’Brien, Christopher D. Sullivan, : 
corporated in 1789 as a benevolent, patriotic, and| William P. Kenneally, David H. Knott, George A 
social body. It now has about 1,000 members. *Mo8t | Gordon Battle, Henry W. Unger, George Ww = 
but not all of the Democratic assembly district | Olvany, Daniel E. Finn, and Daniel L. Ryan. ; Ps 
= 
2 


New York County Republican Executive Committee 
(Headquarters 54 West 40th St.) 


President—Kenneth F. Simpson; 1st Vice-President—Mrs. Anita D. Leon; 2nd Vice-President—Joseph 


Secretary—Victor R, 
Women’s Division—Mrs. Anita D. Leon. a 
a ee eee 


A. Levenson; Treasurer—William M. Chad bourne; 


All names as of November, 1939. 


A. D. Leaders 


Headquarters Associate Leaders Headquarters 
Joseph A. Levenson. ..| 236 E. Broadway...... Mrs. Mary A. pebla bel ey P 
1 William G. Rose...... 198 Sixth Ave,........ Miss Maria Sylvester. . £.% ioe Rach Erodes 
2 Jacob Rosenberg ...... 281 Grand St.........]| Mrs. Rose Goldman.......... 281 Grand St 
George M. ee ....| 198 Sixth Ave.........| Miss Eleanor EB. Rose......... 198 Sixth Ave. 
3 ..Harold C, Jesse.. -| 265 W. 23d St......... rs. Gertrude B. Se eons 65 W. 23d St. 
4 ..David Kirsch.. 126 Clinton St........] Mrs. Rosalie L. Taub.... . -|126 Clinton St. 
5 y ae et Reynolds. . ‘1302 W. 45th St... 5.22 Mrs. Nellie Wilson........... 302 West 45th St 
\ Daniel Widdi........ 1819 Broadway...... Mrs, Anna Burke Mo des ge | x 


819 a een 


6 .. Samuel 8. Koenig Saber oy fe Oy @ ros) RE es Su2 Mrs. Sadie Koenig. . is 23 
7... Albert J. B 270 West 84th St. ..| Mrs. Nan B. Becker.......... 36 Weatsith St 
Geo. C. Nordinger 57 St. Marks Pl .. | Mrs. Mildred Samuel.........|57 St. Marks Pl, 
9 | Lester Baum .. 14 W. 91st St . | Mrs. M. I. A. Bubaseck....... 214 W. 9ist St. 
10 .; Thomas J. Curran 290 Fifth Ave. Miss Margaret M. Burnet.... . 290 Fifth Ave. 
11 :. Robt. P. Levis 550 W. 113th St Mrs. a C. Goodier 550 W. 113th St 


12 +} John 8. Shea : 
45 Prospect Plac 


ee ee ee ee ey ee Se Se be) | 


\ Harry W. McHose. 160 E. 48th St. 
“13. Chester A. Nethercott .| 500 W. 125th St. 500 W. 125th St. 
14 .: Thomas Mallee. . .| 1300 First Ave. . 425 B. 69th St 
15 . Frederic FE. Coudert, ir. 122 Hast 83d St. : 122 Fast 83d St 
16 { William R. prone bie 173 East 83d St oe 1 173 East 83d St. 
Chas W. Ferry... 73 East 83d St ‘! | Miss Kathryn P. & 173 East 83d St. 
17... Irving Levy.. ..|103 W. 110th St. . | Mrs. Belle Boalaing: 103 W. 110th St. 
18 { James Bruino......... 173 Bast 116 St....... Mrs. Elizabeth Pierce. . .. {173 Bast 116th St 
David R. Levy........ 1578 Lexington Ave Mrs. Bertha Kelsh.......... 1578 metre oe Ave 
19 . Sidney E. Davis...... 817 Lenox Ave........ Mrs. Anna Hookey-Hughes. ...|317 Leno 
20 .. William Duggan... ...| 113 East 125th St... . | | Miss Julia V ey Me oe stecitie = 18 East 128th St. 
21 { David B. Fostaae ....|5 Hamilton Place. ..... Mrs. Lillie I. Y............|5 Hamilton Place 
Harold C. Burton. 2350 Seventh Ave..... | Mrs. Myrtle C.  Batierwhite. .--|2350 Seventh Ave. 
22. oS: renal Bs Seay oer Ave 3 ace Face G. Sciatca..... 1911 Amsterdam Ave. 
é s Ave, rs. Colotta 
23 is Samuel Lepler .. . }561 W. 185th St....... | Mrs. Anita D Evie ee eee bot wed sore ae 
( John J. Fitzsimmons. .. [4928 Broadway....._. Mrs. Blizabeth Guy), cseeenene 


.14928 Broadway 


q , ; Brooklyn and Bronx Political Leaders 
ere sul i tn aa ale 
Kings County Democratic Executive Committee 


(Headquarters, 4 and 5 Court Square, Brooklyn) 


Leader—Frank V. Kelly. 


—dJohn J. Callahan, 9115 Colonial Road. 
B Bey, N. Y. C. Treasurer—Chris. C. Molle: 
: D. McGarey, 241 Hewes St. All names a 


Chairman County Committee—John J, Dorman, 1410 E. 22d St. 
Chairman Finance Committee—Frank J. Murphy, 
nhauer, 60 Clarkson Ave. Chairman Law Committee—Francis 
s of November, 1938. 
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Secretary 
42 Broad- 


? A. D.| Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Address 
2 1 |James A. Bell..... ead SRIORS RE... ee Mrs. Anna Brady:.......... 15 Clinton St. 
1 |Frank J. Quayle, J 1 Pierrepoint St... ..<: Mrs. Sadie Garahan......... 227 Dean St. 
2 |Joseph B. itty . .|1244 E. 35th St. Miss Lillian Murphy........ 1472 BE. 14th St. 
3 |Thomas H. Cullen. .|215 Congress St ..|Mrs. Elizabeth Struck....... 213 Congress St. 
p> * 4 |Frank V. Kelly.. .|152 Keap St.. ..|Catharine T, Sharkey . -.|272 Penn St. 
5 |John Cashmore. _|654 Jefferson Av: ..|Mrs. Helen E. Lacy .- {928 Putnam Ave. 
6 |Joseph Reich....... ... {85 Pulaski St. . ..|Mrs. Rae Rudich. . -|736 ee Ave. 
7 |Wm. J. Heffernan....... 554 60th St.. ..|Mrs. Agnes L. Ward. . (421 37th Si 
8 |Patrick J. Er pee .....|269 Carroll St .|Mrs. Anna B. Harper - |639A Baltic St. 
9 |Thos. J. McGee. . 21249 Sith Stu. ... 2... Mrs. Julia J. Paes - 358 Senator St. 
10 |John F. Lantry.. ...|839 President St....... Mrs. Ella Healey .. .|61 Eastern Pkwy. 
Bien eae Ft ANG Sc. ok We Ny Re er en es A PES nee er 
12 |Jas. J. Heffernan........ 65 Prospect Pk. W.....|Miss Mary F. Shea. . {3876 8th St. 
13 |Wm. J. Meagher........ 15 Orient Ave......... ‘|Miss Teresa Vespole..... .|31 Meeker Ave 
’ 14 |Joseph Lentol.......... 405 Grand St.......... Miss Wanda Skrznska....... 265 Bedford Ave. 
15 |Peter J. McGuinness 139 Oakland St........ Miss Margaret O’Connor.,..}105 Norman Ave. 
16 |Ken. F. Sutherland...... Bee RPO ated: Cos cs. firs. Minnie Wright......... 2250 78th St. 
17 oe J. Carney....... 1363 Prospect Pl....... Mrs. Minnie J. Abel. ....... 172 Hancock St. 
18 [Irwin Steingut.......... 706 Eastern Pkwy . .|Mrs.S. M. Minsterer........ 1030 Park PL 
19 |Joseph P. Marcelle...... 1074 Hart St......... Mrs. Sylvia Epstein. ........ 92 Cook St. 
20 |Jas. W. Tuomey.......: 44 Madison St....... Mrs. Helen A. Braun........ 1147 Putnam Ave. 
' 21 /|Henry Hesterberg....... 536 E. 19th St .|Mrs. Mary F. O° as Seu 556 Ocean Ave. 
ee METERS, aes cw oa Seek ale jee Sais Mrs. Theresa Fogarty .. . {187 Miller Ave. 
23 _|Maxwell Ross.......... 1486 Eastern Pkwy. ...|Mrs. Lena Cirone...,...... 2236 Pacific Ave. 
; Kings County Republican Executive Committee 
4 (Headquarters, 160 Montague St., Brooklyn) 
4 Chairman—John R. Crews. Treasurer—George Arkwright. Secretary—Frederick H. Stevenson. 


County Leader—John R. Crews, Chairman County Committee. All names as of November, 1939. 


Z A. D. Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Address 
George C. Dagher. ..... 59 Livingston St....... Miss Amy Wren....... - (215 Montague St. 
5 wm tT Pawens CR Beets SUAS Ok. toa Sadie F. Robinson. . 2234 Ocean Ave. 
a 3 |Walter J. Vernie.. .-|49 Pikeman ee Mrs. aah Cavagnaro.... ae Clinton St. 
d 4 {Michael J. Chiusano -...|613 Myrtle Ave........ D frets DS. MOTI onc « debts ae 8 So. 8th St. 
‘ Bee WOH With... 66... l.,5< 749 Putnam Ave. Mrs. May M. =F ohnston...... 67s Halsey St. 
6 |John R. Crews. . | 666 Willoughby Ave... Stag Marguerite M. Kuhn... ./523 Greene Ave. 
7 |Chariles Muller......... 5020 Fifth Ave. . Mrs. Cath. C. Cannon..:.... 558 54th St. 
8 {Harold L. Turk......... 281 Carroll St.......... Mrs. Loretta Danemeyer. . |182 11th St. 2 
9 F 192 a nae 5 5 Seo ya + a fratove diode eiemee ae ae Ave. 
af A eee 383 Sterling Pl......... me Me Dixon... ge ac. seg ix ve. 
HH i bye prio ee res 360 N. Y. y ok eS Aaa, Fanny B. eset pe ..e....-.{12 Willoughby Ave. 
12 |William T. Simpson..... 575 Third St .| Bertha B. Ahlund. ..../516 11th St. 
13° |Fred'k De Piano........ mard St...5..... Edna Tanenbaum........... 105 Meserolie St. 
14 #|Benjamin oe ike a oo2 Koap St,......4.-- LORE SV OBITS: . ss :40:0bTasatets ae 180 No. 6th St. 
15 |Richard Wright.. 99 Newell 86. ........4. lice WohImaker............ 1 51 Oakland St. 
16 {Thomas G. Pari: 1314 Ocean ei Mae Honk. 3s acd i ds emacn oe 2233 83d St. 
17 iliam 8S. Webb. ...| 1299 DeanSt. +. >, | Julia M: Jenkins... 2. 5... es aes 198 Madison St. 
18 |Abraham Sonne: : “ioe Empire Blvd... ..-- Mrs. Maude W. Cory........ 1117 E. 39th St. 
19 |Jacob Bartscherer. . 178 Evergreen Ave. Mrs. Mae K. Pisciotta....... 415 Stockholm St. 
20 |Ernest C Wagner.. 67 Linden St........... Mrs. Faith M. Andrews....../285 were ee 
21. =«=|Frederick Kracke.......| 304 Parkside Ave....... Mrs. Frances B. Pollock. ..... 531 E. 23d 
22 |Jacob A. Livingston... ..| 448 Ridgewood Ave....| Mrs. Dorothy A. McKnight. .|60 Hale yen 
aoe jei-e. Patel. .. 2-2..." + 94 Bristol St........... Mrs. Della F. Johnson....... 1107 Herkimer St. 
Bronx County Democratic Executive Committee 
rg ‘2 Te yearns Courtlandt Avenue; Chairman, Edward J. Flynn.) 
3 ‘Dist. Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Address 
4 eraghty...... 413 B. 140th St........ Mrs.Anne Haverty........ 623 E. 141st St. 
a t oe bron rs ae, ae 12 EF. 140th St....... Mrs. Mary E. Dunne . .|352 B. 141st St. 
. 2. |Nicholas J. Eberhard... .|300 E. 162nd St....... Miss Mary A. Clark .|833 Washington Ave. 
3 |Bernard H Gilhooly. . {782 oe Say eee Mrs. Clara Gompers....... 773 Beck St. 
‘arIry 595 E. pig. es ae 
3 i re inane ark Be 940 Simpson St... ...- Mrs. Sara Gallagher ...,. . .|914 Hoe Ave. 
6 |John J. Hanley....-.... 2412 Frisby Ave...... Miss Margaret Behan...... 2151 Haight Ave. 
vi Francis X. Conlon... ..- 1936 gene BVCa a. - Mrs. Susan McShane...... 2008 Crotona Ave. 
8 |Charles A. Buckley...... 21 W. 192d St......... Mrs. Edna F. Standish... . ./3240 Henry Hud’n Pwy. 
9 |Albert H. Liebenau..... 3492 Park Ave........ Mrs. Mary F. Kennedy .. . .|900 Gr. Concourse t 


Bronx County Republican Executive Committee 


(Headquarters: 701 E. 212 St.) 
Chairman, John J. Knewitz; Secretary, Herman Winner. 


3 Dist. Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Address 3 
.|Mrs. Adele F. Hahn....... 975 Walton Ave. 

3 oie wanna ee i Seether .|Mrs. ie ee fares Oar gs! 

3 evahan Seo caltheate ae : Ms Bere naible..<- 2. oc 1362 Franklin Ave. 

3 1 Chas Lebwith .|Mrs. Rose Harris......+.-- 8 Boke 
‘ohn J. Knewitz. - |Mrs. Gladys Banks....+... 719 Rombout 

$ Jenn E Meehan. .|Mrs. Eliz. Barnett. . .|795 Garden ig 

4 Prank J Brusehi .|Mrs. Bessie B. Jackson. . .|1900 Hennessy Pl. 

5 a ae Mrs. Rae Hershey. . ‘]1018 EB. 163d St. 


SaaS. 
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Queens and Staten Island Political Leaders 


Queens County Democratic Executive Committee 
(Headquarters, 60-19 Roosevelt Ave., Woodside, L. I.) 


Chairman—James A. Roe. 


Executive Secretary—John J. Burns. 


Ue a ee EI et | RENT Dea ee 


All names as of November, 1939. 


A.D.) Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Address 

1 ‘ames J. Delaney ...|3136 41th St., L. I. C.......-||IreneE. Jelis.....-- 2536 41st St. 
Robt Battipaslia.. -(3510 1ith St., L. I. C........ Nan Hart-Hetner. ..|2142 45th ber ed 
John A. Adams....-|1-16 27th St., L.I.C........ Julia Chesney......- 3018 23d St., L. iG 
Carl Deutschmann. .|2835 35th St., L..I. C .||\Catherine Boydell. . -|2849 36th St., L.I. a 
Francis Littig.....- 2220 28th St., L. I. C.......- Bridget McCarthy ..|2386 24th St., itr aa 

2 |Harry W. Kalich. ,..|6212 Saunders St., Rego Pk. .||Clara Lurz..... .|7010 Grand St. acne 
Geo. Torsney.......|4001 50th Ave., L. I. C.....:.||/Hannah Shanno .|4816 47th St. cede sf 
Alex Frontera......|5436 69th Pl., Maspeth. .||Eliz. Ring...... .|6130 Maspeth Ave., aeRe 
Jas. A. Phillips... -. 7805 67th Rd., Mid. Vil... . .||Eva Cassidy. - -|5414 90th St. Elmhurs a 
Peter Blasius.......|1872 Gates Ave., Ridgewood.|| Winifred Schwerdt . .}6137 Palmetto St-, bap seeks 

3 |Martin A. Gleason -.|1025 150th St., Whitestone ..||Mae V. Gallis...... .|2713 Ericsson St., E. Elmhurs 
Frank McGlynn. 2077 45th St., L. 1. C........}/May K. Gensmere. . .|2813 47th St., L. I. nae é 
Herbert Koehler. 3036 86th St., Jackson Hghts. abel White....... 8114 Dongan Ave., E: urs’ 
Jos. Losealzo.......|8619 Britton Ave, Elmhurst. ary Lennon...... 3434 100th St., Corona 
Michael Rooney ....|147-1612thAve., Whitestone.||Amelia Connell... . .|1222 122d St., College Pt. 

4 |James A. Roe...... 35-62 167th St., Flushing ....||/Emily Gautier...... 9902 220th St., Queens Vil. 
Pierce Whalen. ..... 8625 123d St., Richm’nd Hill|]|Catherine Clark. .... 119-39 145th St., S. Ozone Pk. 

. |\Joseph M. Lonergan.}139-12 87th Dr., Jamaica. ...|/Isabel Crowly..... - 162-05 89th Ave., Jamaica 

Wm. C. Goodwin . .{138-33 233d St., Laurelton. .||Mae Etter. ........|177-23 MayerAve.,Spefld Gdn 


Daniel Haggerty.... 

Thos. J. Lanigan. ... 

Wm. M. Blake..... 

Wm. Ellard........ 

Mich. Gallagher... . 

5 {Maurice Fitzgerald, ./133-17 Rockaway Blvd., 
So. Ozone Park 


John Corrigan...... 
Jos. F. Mafera...... 
Geo. Schneider... . 
John B. Sekora.. 
James F. Pasta... .. 
James J. Hanley... .|7 


109-85 200th St., Hollis. . 
8926 216th St., Queens Vil... 
107-15Spegf’d Blv., Queens V1. 
2937 159th St., Flushing. 
4860 206th St., Bayside. . 


89-06 98th St., Woodhaven. . 
. |103-02 130thSt., Richm’d Hill 
132-25 82nd St., Ozone Park . 
315Beach90thSt., Rock. Bch, 
1723 Norman St., Ridgew’d. . 
6068 Putnam Ave., Ridgew’d 
.|7302 Cooper Ave., Glendale 
8417 89th St., Woodhaven... 


Kath. M. Zamow... 
Naomi Nicholson. . . 


190-04 104th Ave., Hollis 
9940 184th P., Hollis 


104 Loubet St., Forest Hilis||Jane I. Willis....... 


Lillian Lyons....... 8237 215th Pl., Queens ViL 
Margaret Keenan. ..|4836 Smart Ave., Flushing 
Alma Schneider... . .|4528 170th St., Flushing 
Cath. Tierney...... ae A 112th St., Richmond- 
Helen Reid......... 8507 88th Ave., Woodhaven 
Sara Farrell........|109-47110thSt., Richm'nd Hill 
Mae Geraghty...... 9707 94th St., Ozone Park 
Agnes Winfield..... 225Beach118thSt.,Rock.Beh 
Dorothea Courten. . |60 Greenway So., Forest Hills 
Frances Joos. ....... 6053 Palmetto St.,Ridgewood 
Ss .|8001 62d St., Glendale 


Mary Seeger. ... = 
Claire L. Siegellack. .|88-64 76th St., Woodhaven 
7118 Manse St., Forest Hills 


Queens County Republican Executive Committee 
(Headquarters, 86-15 Lefferts Boulevard, Richmond Hill) 


Chairman—Warren B. Ashmead. 
160-16 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica. 


159-17 Jamaica Ave., 


Jamaica. Treasurer—Joseph M. Conroy, 


Secretary—Ralph Halpern, 83-80 118th St., Kew Gardens. District 


Chairman—(1) (vacancy); (2) Anthony J. Argondizza, 6444 Grand Ave., Maspeth; (3) Erwin M. Riebe, 
5162 43rd St., Maspeth; (4) D. Lacy Dayton, 41-06 Bell Blvd., Bayside; (5) Corning McKennee, 8806 
Rockaway Beach, Rockaway; (6) Edwin C. Morsch, 155-31 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica. 


A.D. Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Address 
1 |Frank Kenna........ 3549 28th St., L. I. C........] Lucie Oerther...... 3215 41st St., L. I. C. 
2 {John Christensen... .|4534 47th St., L. I. C....... Minnie Herzog..... 1687 Grove St., Ridgewood 
3 jJames V. Lione...... 26-34 94th St., Jack’n Hghts.| Ann Alexander. ..... | 7001 Queens Blvd., Winfield 
4 |John Kochendortfer. ..|8915 134th St., Richm’d Hill. | Ebba M. Winslow... | 136-15 Ocean Ave., Rosedale 
5 |Ralph Halpern...... 83-80 118th St., Kew Gar'ens| Grace L. DeGroot... | 9526 117th St., Rich’d Hill 
6 (Frederic KE. Knauss. ..|1833 Catalpa Ave., Ridgew’d | Mathilde Stutz... ..|77 


13 Jamaica Ave., Wood- 
haven 


Richmond County Democratic Executive Committee 


} (Headquarters, 38 Central Ave., St. George, Staten Island) 
County Chairman—William T. Fetherston. Secretary—William A. Smith. Treasurer—Edward J. Maloy. 


Executive Committee 


John E. Bowe 


Jos, R. McKeever 
has. P. Cole 


Wm. Merrifield 
Edna V. Newbranch 
Lawrence A. Quinlan 
Fred’k Schick 
Bernard J. Sheeran 


Miss Nora Haley 
Dr. John L. Halloran 


J. Walter Thompson 
Wm. K. W 
Stephen Krysinski 
Robert Clifford 


Peter Brown 
Louis Privisone 
Thomas Nolan 


alsh 


James A. O’Lea 
Jeremiah A. Sullivan 


Richmond County Republican Executive Committee 


Chairman—Robert S. 
Johnson, 153 Clove Rd., 
Concord. 


Woodward, Country Club Grounds, Dongan Hills. Vice 


W. New Brighton. 2nd Vice Chai 
Treasurer—-Talbert Randon, Bedell Ave rotuenvidien Beane 


Tottenville, 
Eldridge St., Port Richmond. All names as of November, 1939 


Chairman—Robert J. 
Siemer. 808 Richmond Rd., 
Secretary—William Muirhead, 55 


Meco.) | Chairman.) haa 


_ Address 
BEOQVVATE ..0)..0... 251. Edward A. Ruppell..............% : 
2nd Ward.........; Arthur L. Willshaw.....-......... Ponmenann? eel Rae ae 
3rd Ward ......{WilHam Mackowski..0// 22/2) 11!° Grove Place....... 17) ‘i lPort Riehmona 
4th Ward hii ml EtArry Wi. Guink 5S eae each Fingerboard Rd........ 1)! Fort Wadswe i 
5th Ward....... 1! Albert Hallowell..20. 10.20.1211: 77 Bedell Ave..... 0.213277 Tottenville 
Member-at-Large..|Thomas J. Mewhort..... 1111277" 565 Cary Ave. .... 1.11)! !|w. New Brighton 
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Astronomical Calculations; Calendars, Seasons 


es Calendars, Seasons 1s 
ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS FOR 1940 


The Astronomical Calculations, beginning-on the 
wise indicated, and were made expressly for The Wo: 


145 


next page, are in local Mean Time, except as other- 
rid Almanac by H. F. M. Hedrick, Washington, D.C. 


alendar for 1940 
‘Valalgigi$] |. lalelels wig bests | -lyl le 
Sole sila | Fl orsisl sto alEl ojala} ./; s/fi Sidi si]. 
5 ariel S\Cisisisizie Cs slaelicik CHR ol 
Bor enee| aISIE ES IE |e aleleleeiele ale |Elelele 
Jan...|..| 1) 2) 3] 4] 5| 6 April..|..| 1 Sara we ly...|..| 1] 2! 3] 4] al 6 ~A.f.f al af al 4 
7|_ 8} 9110)11112)13 ‘| 8} 9)10,11!12/13| ae 78 gaatasiis| oo: 6) 7 3 g10it1 
14)15!16|17)18'19 20 14)15/16|17/18|19 20} 1415|16)17/18|19/20| 13/14/15|16|17|18 
21|22|23'24125/26127 2122)23/24125/26127)| 21/22/23/24'25126)27| 20/21\22)23124125 
28/29/30/31|. ole cp: 282930). .|. |. 1. | 28|29/30)31). ‘|. .|.. * 27/28/29)30|31 
Feb... |. -/-,|..| i) 2)3)May |. ./-./-.)'i) 3) 3)-4/aug..../ ft) i) l'ainov..., ‘i 
4! 5) 6| 7/8] 9110) 5) 6) 7) 8) 91011] 4| 5) 6} 7], 8| 9i10} "31" 4l55) 61 7] 8 
11)12/13/14'15)16117 121314151617 18) 11/12/13/14/15|16,17) 10)11|12|13/14/15116 
18/19'20)21 22 23/24! {1920.21 2223/24 25] 18'19/20/21/22/23)24) 17}18/19|20|21/22/23 
25/26/27/28/29). .|. . | 262728293031). .| [25 26|2728/29/30)31) 24/25|26/27/28|29/30 
Mar... .|..|..|..|..| 1) 2)Jume...)../../../..]../..| ijSept...{ 1] 2) 3] 4! 5] 6| 7lDec....| 1] 21 31 4! 51 6 7 
3| 4!'5! 6! 7) 8! 9! 2| 3} 4) °5) 6] 7] 8i 9/10/11/12/13|14) 8) 9/10|11/12|13)14 
1011121314 15116 9/10 1112/13 14.15) 15'16,17|18|192021) 15|16|17|18)1920/21 
17|18/19 20 21 22/23), {16 1718 19 20.21/22 | [2223/24/25 26 27/28) 22/23/24125|26|27/28 
2425.26 2728 2930, 232425262728 29) 2930)... “| ia 293081) ..|..|..|.. 
Be eee ee ee Pee Es Ee ee i 
alendar for 194 
3 belelelele! |. disis &] | i slaleisl# gl el Sld/ & ; 
6/5/3/3/3)/ 41] £15) 3| eae Sle 8) alsiale = Es 
pore | {3} 2). i3 = 3/0 o ~ 
aS |B Sex a) $ei3/ 2 zed) aralls calsteelkal Meee 
San...(- |. |. | a] 2] 3) 4)Aprit. |” {| a] 2) 3/4) 5 Suty...)- | | 2] 3| al sloce....1. [1] a] al al 4 
5) 6 7| 8| 91011) 6, 7|_8) 910/11 12) 6) 7/8) 9110/11/12 5) 6) 7|_8| 9/10/11 
12/13/14'15/16|17 18) /13)14/15/16171819| 113 14 15/16|17|18)19 12/13/14/1516|17/18 
19 20 21/22/2324 25) 120/21/22/23 24.25 26) 20/21 22'23|24/25/26 19|20|21/22)23|24/25 
26/27/2829 30131 . . | 2728/2930. .)..)..) 127,28 29/30/31]. .|. 26|27/28/29/30)31). . 
Feb.. Gale sfecfc}oc| Ui Maye... fff] i 2) si Aus... fos ft. | 1) Si Nov... fe. le igs 
2) 3| 4) 5! 6) 7/8) | 4) 5) 6) 7/8! 9/10) 3) 4] 5| 6) 7] 81 9) 2 FABER EE 
910111213 14.15) 11121314 15/1617) 10'11/12/13/14)15/16) 9/10)11)12|13/1415 
46|17)18|19 20 21 22) 18/19/2021 22 2324) 17/18 19/20/21/22/23 16|17/18|19)20/21/22 
Mar, 232425262728). - 25:26 27.28 29 3031 24.2526 27 282930 23.24.25 /26 27 28/29 
7 a BB ps BS Re | Pry keiet | Pe (eg once bs = AIAN |e te eee 
2) 3) i 5) 6) | si sune ly 2 3i 456.7 Sept..../. |i] 3/3] 4]°5|/6/Dec..../)/'i] 9/34 a6 
91011/12'131415) | 8) 91011121314 7|_ 8} 9/10/11/1213 7.8) 9110/11|12113 
16171819 202122) 11516171819 20:21, 14|15'16/17|18|19)20 14/15/16 17'18|19/20 
23/24 '25 26 27 2829] |22/23 24.25 26 27:28) 21 22/23/24/25/26127 21/22'23124125 12627 
SOIS11...1..0. 1. ls 20i301..!. tt oh J 28291301. . 28/29/301311. |. la 
Calendar for 1939 
7 -| ~ Bee 
ste) sisi 5|_.|..| lelels!3/5|_.| | glalelsl $l. glelg : 
Sleisieieicl si gles 2) 2) 3 pga gez $i 5/2/35 = 
A Sle E Ric a DFR ee ala, KAtzA altel batied id A) | fe 
Cost heed ES send | ae Sey eile BAAS et 
jena] 2! 3) 4) 5 6) 7 April Ie BAY ijJuly ...|..|..|..| || 1) Oct... .| 1] 2] 3 6 
8} 9/10 11/12/1314) 2} 3 4 5) 6 7 8) 2| 3) 4) 5! 6) 7) 8) 8) 9/10 13 
15/16/17|18 19/20/21) 9110 11121314115) 910 1112 13)14)15) 15|16117 120 
2223/2425 26 27 28) 16/17 18 19.20 21/22 |16)17 18 1920/21/22 2223/24 27 
29/30/31). . hy emp 23,24 25,26.27/28 29) 9/30/31). .|.. “alg 
‘ UES Ae oe om oes 31 a ee el bo 
I él "3\*3) 4| Bi 
J.) 1} 213! 4) 5) 6] Aug.. ..} i} 2}'3| 4| 5 5| 6) 9/40/11 
“her nae 3 hank | ‘| 8 910111213! , ri 8) 9101112) 12/1314 17/18 
12/13/1415161718, 1415161718192 1314151617 18119) 19 20.21)22)23124125 
1912021 22.23 24.25, [2122.23 24952627. 20/21 22:23 '24'25'26)| 2627 28 ele 
> aei27i2s}..|..|..[. .| (28129 3031). .|. |. 27128 293031). .|. .|Dec....|. .|..|. i) 2 
‘Mar w.|+.| 1) 2| 3) a Jume. . |}. .|..}. | 1| 2} 3)Sept...|..}..|..|..|.. 1) 2) 3| 4| 5 7) 819 
“5| 6|7|.8| 91011) 456. 7| 8) 9/10, 3| 4) 5| 6! 7| 8) 9) 10/11/12 15|16 
12)13/14'15 16 17 18, 111213141516 17 10/11 12,13 1415/16! 17/1819 22/23 
- — |1gla0121:22 232425 11819 20 21 2223/24 17|18/19 20 21/2223, 24125126 29/30 
262728293031... 25:26 27 282930. . '24'25 26 27 2829 30) Bil. JI, nhs 


In the temperate zones, these are four in number: 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter; beginning 
respectively at the vernal equinox, the summer 
solstice, the autumnal equinox and the winter 
solstice; for which, in the north temperate zone, 
the approximate dates are March 21, June 21, 
September 23, and December 21. 

In the south temperate zone, the vernal equinox 
or the beginning of Spring is September 23, the 
summer solstice or the beginning of summer is 
December 21, and so on. 

The! earth’s axis continually points in the same 
direction, and if the axis were perpendicular to the 
plane of the earth’s orbit around the sun there 
would be no change of seasons. Day and night 
would everywhere be of equal length and equable 
conditions of temperature would prevail. 

But the axis is tilted 23° 27’ away from a perpen- 
dicular to the orbit, and only in March and Sep- 
tember is the axis at right angles to the direction 


_ of _the sun. 


In those months occur the equinoxes, when day 
C ight are equa. world over. 
eo nny the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ toward 
the sun and the days in the northern hemisphere 
are longer than the nights; at the same time, the 
1 ~ 


\ 
\ 


The Seasons 


days in the southern hemisphere are shorter than 
the nights. 

In December the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ away 
from the sun, and the nights in the northern 
hemisphere are lohger than the days; at the same 
time the nights 
shorter than the days. : 


The heating influence of the sun increases with — 


the length of the day and with the sun’s altitude 
at noon. The greatest daily accession of heat is, 
therefore, at the time of the summer solstice. 

In June, in the north temperate zone, the heat 
Teceived by day far exceeds the loss through 
radiation by night, and it is not until July or 
August that the two become equal and the maxi- 
mum temperature of the year is experienced. : 

In December, the heat received by day fails 4 
make good the loss by night, and it is not unti 
January or February that gain and loss become 
equal and the thermometer ceases to show a 
downward tendency. 


The seasons in 1940 (Eastern Standard Time) — 


begin as follows: Vernal Equinox (Spring), March 
20, 1:24 P.M.; Summer Solstice (Summer), June 
21, 8:37 A.M.; Autumnal Equinox (Autumn), Sep- 
tember 22, 11:46 P.M.; Winter Solstice (Winter), 
December 21, 6:55 P.M. “ 


ee ee ey 


in the southern hemisphere are — 
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‘1st Month — * JANUARY _ 
fre ; i (Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; 
" “To obtain Standard Time, see directions o 
a 3 Puboseoa hor Fork tty, Calendar for Calendar for 
S © New England, Connecticut, Washington, Charleston, 
Peles N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
~» |  ||Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Reelin), Vouccmee | Pere lcaais | Canes ca Yo eae ee 
ey eu es Oregon. Northern California. || Central California. || Southern California. 
a 4 e Sun } Sun \Moon Sun , Sun Moon Sun | Sun )Moon|| Sun {| Sun |Moon ~ 
we) Qa Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S. 
See] 4 eee, 
ae i H. M.| a. M . Md. M|\H. M/A. ; H. M.|\z. M.| H.M 
1 |M |.7 4 38] rises || 7 4 42\ rises || 7 4 1 7 2| 5 5/rises 
ile "k 4 38 7 4 7 4 Q 7 2|5 5/12 10 
3 7 29| 4 39 7 25| 4 7:19| 4 49] 1 7 Ol 5 -6\eteoes 
Tani a 4 40 7 4 7 4 Q T9315 peal Sites 
6 7 4 41] ; fi 4 7 4 3 7 $| 5. 8/315 
ie 7 29| 4 42 a 4 7 4 + 7 315 8 4 14 
“a 7 4 43 i 4 7 4 5 7 35-95 9% a 
‘8 V7 4 44 a 4 7 4 et 7 3] 5 10} sets © 
<0: 7 4°45 7 4 7 4 55| 5 25|| 7 3! 5 11] 5 38 
} ff 4 46) 6 th 4 ff 4 6 22|| 7 3] 5 11) 6 33 
a 4 47| 7 Uf 4 - 4 7 18)| 7 3) 5 12) 7 27 
the: 4 48] 8 7 4 7 4 8. 15||7 3).5 13) .Se2iae 
7 4 491 9 % 4 7 4 9 11]; 7 3] 5 14, 9 14 
7 4 50)10 i 4 v4 5 0110 6 7 3) 5 15/10 6 
ff 4 51/11 7 4 fi 5 1/11 1|| 7 3] 5 16)10 59 
ff 4 53/11 59|| 7 4 7 5 2|11 57]| 7 3) 5 16)11 51 
7 4 54)... te 4 6 5 oui ¥ocS) Solas 
7 4 55/12 58)| 7 4 7 5 d 7 2| 5 181/12 46 
if 4 56] 1 58]! 7 5 tt 5 7 2) 5519) 1542 
Need 4 58] 2 58)| 7 5 7 5 7 2| 5 20) 2 38 
“ft 4 59] 3 58]| 7 5 x 5 WY “be 5S 23) S36 
je 5 0} 4 56)| 7 5 ef 5 7 1) 5 22) 4 34 
if 5~ 1)tis 7 5 a 5 i 7 O| 5 23) rises 
Wp Bi 2| 5 7 5 7 13) °5 WO) S24) "5229 
| 7 2215 3/6 7 18] 5 7 13|-5 7 0| 5 25| 6 38 
|| 7 21] 5 5] 7 37|| 7 17] 5 7 12| 5 7 0] 5 26) 7 46 
ies 5 6] 8 7 5 7 5 6 59} 5 27| 8 54 
ng 5 8/10 Be 5 vi 5 6 59] 5 28/10 O 
ff 5 9/11 i 5 7 5 6 58} 5 29/11 5 
|| 7 5 10). i SES) fa: Bea 5.17)... >] 6 381 5) Sails < 
cr 5 mL 5 14/12 19]} 7 91 5 18/12 18]| 6 57| 5 31|12 9 
Sun on Meridian of Washington . 


M. __s.|[Moath |H. Mm. s.{|Moneh|H. M.S. 
3 12 8 12/12 30am 
3 12/49 27. 1202045 
4 12.9 28). 112 1255 208 
4 12 9° 20) 112 13.46 o 
et) 12 10 80-12 1Ssh7ee 
5 12 10 31 |12 13 26 — 
Twilight “ 
Begins Ends Jan.| Begins Ends Jan.| Begins | Ends “d 


| HM. | a. M. \ (EF Dn RR "A! Mtoe || ee 
1 5 48 6 19 11] 5 49 6 27 21] 5 46 6 36 
1 5 45 6 21 11} 5 47 6 29 21} 5 44 6 38 
; 
il 


5 42 6 24 11 5 45 6 31 21 5 42 6 40 
6 35 6 31 11 5 36 6 39 21 5 35 6.47 5; § 


5 MOON’S PHASES, 1940 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME 5 ie. 

LOMA in ae 1D, 11H. 56M. First Quarter NEC, 69: AD. 1H. 21m. : 

oh NLL Moosete de ONSh ones tle = 
few Moon... - +++... ++. 9 : 53 Last Quarter scsiedet nese 3 $ B é 


: Bry 1 og 
. -Morning Star—Mercury, Evening Stars—Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 


yf Daily Calendar, 1940 role 


“FEBRUARY _ 29: Days - 


Gonal Mean Tim , A. M., light figures;"P. M., black) 
To obtain Standata Time, see directions on page 158 


“a! Calendar for Calendar ay 
; Ss u New York City, oe, for Calendar for 
aT o Connecticut, Washington, Charleston, | A 
=A) o N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ghio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, - Used 
= e eee ee Wisconsin, Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas 
o o N. and S. Dakota, Iowa, eect ee Colorado, Utah, Texas, New. Mexico 
3 a Washington, and Wyoming, and a Nevada, and Arizona, and ~ a 
aS Xe Oregon. Northern California. Central California, Southern California, — 
iC) i) . t 
ee Les Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun 
Q A Rises| Sets |R.&S.|} Rises| Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S.|| Rises 


H. M.|H. M.|H. M.||H. M|H. M.|H. M.||H. M.\H. M.| H. M. |a. MI 
avn hx 7 12) 5 1 24)| 7 815 5 32 
@ a Ee. }-7 711) 5 2 26/1 7 75 5 33 
3} Sa | 7 7 10) 5 3 23/1 7 6| 5 5 34 
4 Ss 7 7 915 415-7 5| 5 5 35 
a> M |7 PB 5 5 l7 45 5 36) 
mr 6 Tu | 7 7 75 5 43] 7 3] 5 5 36) 
a eg 7 615 sets |} 7 Q| 5 5 37| 
: 8| Th | 7 7 5152416 SI7 115 5 38) 
9} Fr | 7 7 415 26/7 1/17 O| 5 5 39 
4 10} Sa | 7 7 $| 5 28] 7 57|| 6 59] 5 5 40) 
At S [7 7 1| 5 29] 8 53]| 6 58/ 5 5 41) 
= 12: M |7 6 59] 5 30] 9 50]| 6 56] 5 5 42) 
13) To | 7 6 58] 5 31/10 46|| 6 55] 5 5 431 
eat We 6 57| 5 32/11 43]| 6 54] 5 5 44}1 
15} Th | 6 6 56] 5 ..|| 6 53] 5 5 45 
a6) ‘Fr | 6 6 55| 5 41|| 6 52] 5 5 46 
17) Sa |6 6 54] 5 39]] 6 51| 5 5 46| 
Boss S 6 6 5 35|| 6 50|.5 5 47| 
19) M | 6 6 5 30|| 6 49] 5 5 48 
=: 20). Tu | 6 6 5 21\| 6 47| 5 ‘5 49} 
; 211 W | 6 6 5 8|| 6 46] 5 
mm 92) Th | 6 6 5 ises || 6 44) 5 
” 23} Fr | 6 6 5 6 25]| 6 43] 5 
24) Sa | 6 6 44] 5 6 42| 5 
225) S 6 6 5 6 40] 5 
26 M | 6 | 6 5 6 39] 5 
far.27)~ Tu -| 6 6 5 6 37] 5 
gs} W /6 6 38] 5 6 36| 5 
-. 29) Th 6 36| 5 6 34] 5 
a2 


Washington — 


1 Sun on Meridian of 


f on ie Ae. Se dies! H. M. S. parer H. Me. S. Month H. M. S. Moen 
_ Mo ONT2: 13535). 067 14°127 15 14 
a 2 |12 13 44) 8 14 16| 14 14 19 
ge i2°13°51) <9 1418} 15 14.17| 21 
} eet 2 T3057 11) £0 14 20] 16 14 14 
eomti2 14) 43) 1 1425 | rue 14. 
wees G 11214 8-12 14421 055 14 


Twilight 


Begins Ends Feb.; Begins 


7530 | 648 || 1 529 | 7 0 || 616 
eee se fie ial se itt (alam 
% - Chaveston i at bese Wun) oe iz 4 ia 516 | 
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i “Morning st Star—None E Evening § Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Sup 


‘ae 


eH 
is 
locis 
— 
Q 
Qa. 
om 
rasp 
30 
oe 
(She 
a! 
oO 
i 
x 
fdas 


; “ E. = wi er) 
ae 5 raat = — - ea ee ee 
- 3rd Month | MARCH — ie ‘ips a 
. (Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black) — ia 
To obtain Standard Time, see ditectioms on page 158) fies f 


: Calendar for Calendar for 


~ Calendar for 


Boston, New York City, 4 Calendar for 4 ; 
< New England, Connecticut, Washington, Charleston, 
: N. Y. Stat Pennsylvania, Ohio, || Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, * 
re Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, ~ 
- Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
%d Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 


Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Southern California. 


Sun Sun |Moon 


Sun ; Sun |Moon|| Sun Sun |Moon 
Rises | Sets |R.&S. 


Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S. 


Sun |; Sun |Moon 
Rises | Sets |R.&S. 


Wa. M/A. MI. MH. M./H. M.|H. M.|\A. M. H. M.\H. M.\|H. M.|H. 

|| 6 36] 5 50] 1 20|| 6 5 51| 1 17|| 6 5 6 5 

6 35| 5 51] 2 15|| 6 5 52] 2 11|| 6 5 6 5 

6 33| § 52] 3 6 5 53] 2 59]| 6 5 6 26] 5 58] 2 42 
6 32| 5 53| 3 46/| 6 31) 5 54| 3 42/| 6 29) 5 6 25} 5 59| 3 26 
6 5 54| 4 24! 6 5 55| 4 20|| 6 5 6 2416 O| 4 7 
6 28] 5 56| 4 57|| 6 5 57| 4 55|| 6 5 6 23; 6 1| 4 44 
6 5 57| 5 28|| 6 25] 5 58} 5 26)| 6 5 6 21/6 2} 5 19 
6 5 58}sets 6 5 59/\sets 6 6 6 20) 6 3j/sets 

6 5 59| 6 46/| 6 6 0| 6 47|| 6 6 6 19| 6 3| 6 47 
6 6 0| 7 43] 6 6 1| 7 43|| 6 6 6 17) 6 4}°7 39 
6 6 1| 8 41/| 6 6 2| 8 40]| 6 6 6 16] 6 5] 8 31 
6 6 3| 9 39|| 6 6 3] 9 36|| 6 6 6 15| 6 5] 9 26 
6 6. 4/10 36]| 6 6 4/10 33]| 6 6 6 1416 6/10 19 
6 6 5|11 33/| 6 6 5|11 30|| 6 6 6 13|6 7|11 14 
6 12} 6 6].. ..|| 6 6 6.. ..|| 6 6 6.11) 6) Fico 
6 6 7|12 30/| 6 6 7|12 25|| 6 6 6 10/6 812 8 
6 916 8] 1 23|| 6 6 8/119] 6 96 6 916 91 2 
6 6 10| 2 14|| 6 6 10] 2 10}| 6 6 6 7] 6 10| 1 53 
6 6 1|| 6 6 11| 2 57|| 6 6 6 6| 6 11} 2 43 
6 6 4|| 6 6 12| 3 41]| 6 6 6 4| 6 12| 3 30 
6 6 6 6 13] 4 23]| 6 6 6 3] 6 12) 4 15 
6 116 6 6 14jrises || 6 6 6 2) 6 13lrises 
| 5 6 5 6 15| 6 25|| 5 6 6 0] 614,623 
| 5 68) 6 5 58| 6 16! 7 39|| 5 58] 6 5 59|6 15,732 
| 5 6 5 6 17] 8 51|| 5 6 5 67| 6 15} 8 40 
5 6 3\| 5 6 18/10 || 5 6 5 56] 6 16] 9 46 
5 6 8|| 5 6 19]11 4)| 5 6 5 55| 6 17/10 47 
| 5 6 «ff 6 6 20).. 5 6 5 54| 6 17/11 45 
5 6 7 5 6 21/12 3|| 5 6 5 621 6 18). ay 
| 5 47] 6 59|| 5 6 22/12 55)| 5 6 5 51| 6 19/12 37 
| 5 6 5 6 23] 1 40\| 5 6 5 50| 6 19] 1 24 

Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of Day of Day ot 
.|| Month|H. M. S./Month|H. M. S.|| Month/H. M. S./|Month|H. M. S,. — 


12 10 50) 14 |12 9 14)| 20 {12 7 30)| 26 12 5 40 

12 10 35) 15 |12 .8 58) 21 |12 7 12)| 27 12 5 22 

12 10 19} 16 |12 8 40)| 22 |12 6 54|| 28 12 5 4 

12 10 3) 17 {12 8 23)) 23 |12 6 35|| 29 12 4 45 

12 947} 18 |12 8 5/| 24 |12 617|| 30 12 4 27 
7 48 


12 931) 19 |12 7 48|| 25 |12 5 59]// 31 |12 4 9 
(ee ; _ Twilight 
/Mar.| Begins Ends Mar. Begins "| Ende |\Mar. Begins Ends © 


— 


#H. M. H. M. HA. M. H. M. H. M, H. M. 

) ola s&s 8 tars 4 11 4 46 7 34 Q1 4 Q7 747 | 
fork... Lt 5 4 vo) | 11 4 47 Neos Q1 4 30 7 44 
ngton, a! 5 6 7 20 1l 4 49 7 31 Q1 4 33 7 41 
eston..| 1 5 6 719 ag 4 54 7 26 Q1 4 40 7 34 

‘ MOON’S PHASES, 1940 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) : 

Sc ae es a bone eRe 


Even. Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, | 


et a PL: 
(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures;” 
er cobain Gter nan Ete oan ees ee 


Calendar for 


Calendar for ' Calendar for : 
Connecticut, Washington, Ghatiostons aw 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, ||Louisiana, Arkansas, 
tg bee geee Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexix 
hington, Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and — 
: Northern California. || Central California. || Southern California, 


as: 5 6 H. MjJH MJH. ME. 4.4. 
4 : ; 5 6 24] 2 20}| 5 46) 6 \ 
2 5 6 25] 2 56|| 5 44] 6 6 21| 2 44 
_ tre i 5 41| 6 27| 3 Q8]| 5 43] 6 6 221 3 20 
6 5 6 28] 3 59}| 5 41) 6 6 22] 3 53 
} Tg Bh 5 37| 6 29] 4 27]| 5 39) 6 6 23| 4 
a . . 5 6 30}sets 5 38} 6 6 2 
_ 2 6 5 6 31| 6 34|| 5 36] 6 5 41| 6 24) 
"i 5 32) 6 5 33| 6 5 35] 6 5 40] 6 25 
‘ 5 6 5 6 5 33] 6 5 38] 6 25] 8 
a 5 6 5 6 5 32] 6 5 37] 6 26) 
a 5 26) 6 5 28] 6 5 30] 6 5 36] 6 27|1 
5 6 5 26] 6 5 28] 6 5 35] 6 28 
5 6 5 6 5 27| 6 5 33] 6 29] 

; 5 6 5 6 5 25| 6 5 32| 6 29}. 
q 5 20) 6 5 221 6 5 24| 6 5 31] 6 30]1 
‘ 5 6 5 6 5 221 6 5 29) 6 31) 

5 6 5 6 5 211 6 5 28] 6 31) 
a 5 6 5 6 5 20} 6 40 5 27) 6 32) 
a 5 6 5 6 5 19} 6 40 5 26} 6 32 
5 12) 6 5 15] 6 5 18] 6 41 5 25) 6 33 
4 5 6 5 6 5-16] 6 5 24) 6 34lris 
5 6 5 6 5 15| 6 5 23| 6 35] 7 
3 5 6 5 6 5 13| 6 5 22) 6 36) 
5 6 5 96 5 19| 6 5 20| 6 36 
. 5 6 5 6 5 10| 6 5 19| 6 37} 
4 5 3/6 5 66 5 9] 6 47|11 31]| 5 18] 6 38 
“ 5 6 5 6 5 8| 6 48|.. ..|| 5 17] 6 38 
5 6 5 6 5 6| 6 49/12 15|| 5 16] 6 39 
- 4 6 5 6 5 5| 6 50/12 54|| 5 15] 6 40 
¢ 4 6 5 6 5 4| 6 51| 1 28|| 5 14| 6 40 
a Sun on Meridian of Washington | 
‘Day of Day of Day of : Day of Day of |_ 
Month |H. _ S.||Month|H. M. S.|| Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S. Month 
ad 7 7} 13 |12 © 30 59 5i|. 25 
2 8 -150|| 14 [12 015 1 58 52|| 26 
mat 5 9 33|| 16 |12 0 Oj] 21 11 58 39]| 27° 
ye? 4 10 17|| 16 |11 59 46|| 22 {11 58 27|) 28 
“ears 1l ill 17 {11 59 32/| 23 |11 58 16)) 29 {11 
a 6 12 45|| 18 |11 59 18|| 24 {11 58 
ae Twilight 


Ends Apr.| Begins Ends Apr. 


Place Apr.| Begins 


fies 


a HM. | #. ™M. Bay |e, 0. 

ex ‘Boston... ...)- 1 4 6 8 1 11 3 46 8 15 
New York...| 1 4 9 7 58 115) "3 51 8 10 

Sl Washington.| 1 4 13 7 54 11 3 56 8 5 

~ Charleston..| 1 743 ||11} 411 7 52 

ae (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


MOON’S PHASES, 1940 
7D. SH ee As 


‘M.| Full Moon.....+...-¢--+++-- 21 
Last Quarter....-..:-+ss:0- 29 


SSRI QUAREET oy sy. 5 sd tots - 15 8 46 ; 49 
Evening Stars—Venus, Mars, Saturn. 


rning Stars—Mercury, Jupiter. 


” 


Daily Calendar, 1940 


(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions 


paige 
| 5th Month 


Calendar for Calendar for léndar for Calendar for 
Boston, New York City, \ Wecliveto a: |. Charleston, — 
New England, Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, || Georgia, Alabama, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, || “wissouri, Kans&s, ||Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
aes Datale|| Hewes | CMerga ad atta 
as. on, af D i a l. 
Orezom: Northern California, || Central California. pornos mo 


on|| S Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun j|Moon|| Sun ; Sun |Moon 
Rass Suen Ras, Rises Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S. 


AH. M. 


| Day of the Week | 


zh Day of the Month 


©: 


NAMIAWNE SO 


WTWWUIAAARARAGTAMRAARARARARARRATDAAGH 


54 
54 


WIIG sss aaaa! 
PLS ALA LLP SALE SESE ASL EEE EERE ERO 
PLL L ASL LESNAR rnanaaan! 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
A 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
A 
4 
4 
4 


Sa MAMA AaADA 


251) 1629 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of 1 Day of Day of a || Day of | 

.||Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. M.’S.|| Month!H. M. S. 
11 56 24/| 14 {11 56 56 25|| - £6 11) 56 55) 
11 56 21} 15 56 291). V7 Th Se 
11 56 19); 16 é 56 33) 28 |11) 57, 97 ie 
11 56 17|| 17 56..38]), 29° 11.57 317 ae 
11 56 16 56 43)! 30 “|11 57°25 ee 
11 56 15 56 49]) 31° 11 57 33 


rt 


May| Begins Ends 


0 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
7M. | Ball Moggi ce. ree 
5 Last Quarter 

Evening Stars—Venus, Mars. 


Daily Calendar, 1940 \ 151 


6th Month JUNE \ 30 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black) \ 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on Page 158 
als ete guay fire cal 
s 3 New / england, Connecticut, af yi Wvashington, Coanetce, 
s = State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, inia, Kentucky, Georgia, ‘Alabama, 
E a Micnigan,” Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, yr ae Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, —— 
= a) ota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
| re) Washington, and Wyoming, and Nev. ada, and Arizo: and 
5 * Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Southern, "California. 
> Ms —————— Z 
7G] 2 || Rioce | Sots [Reacs|l ietses | S22, (Mgoe]] Sze, | Sua [Meon|| sun See |RSS 
H.M.| 2. M.) B.M\)H. MH. MH. MB. MJ. OM. i. M. H. M.|\H M.\H. \M. 
1} Sa 4 26] 7 29) 1 57]| 4 30] 7 25] 1 58 4 36) 7 19) 2 1]/| 4 531 7 2) 2\6 
21 S$ 4 26] 7 30} 2 28!} 4 30] 7 26] 2 30/| 4 36] 7 20] 2 39 4 53) 7 3] 2 40 
3| M 4 25) 7 31) 3 0/| 4 29) 7 26) 3 4// 4 35] 7 21] 3 6] 4 53] 7 4] 3 1 
4) Tu 4 25) 7 31} 3 38]| 4 29! 7 27] 8 42]] 4 35] 7 211 3 45 4 521 7 4] 3 58 \ 
5] W 4 24) 7 32) sets |} 4 29) 7 28] sets |} 4 35} 7 22] sets |] 4 5217 5 sets 
6} Th 4 24) 7 33) 8 3)]| 4 28] 7 29) 7 58] 4 34] 7 23] 7 55 4 521 7 5) 7 41 
gq) Fr 4 23] 7 34] 8 54|| 4 28) 7 29) 8 49]| 4 34] 7 23] 8 46 4 52) 7 6] 8 32 
8} Sa 4 23] 7 35) 9 40)| 4 28) 7 30] 9 37|| 4 34] 7 24] 9 34 4 5217 6] 9 21 
; 9 6C€¢S 4 23) 7 35/10 21]| 4 28] 7 30/10 18]| 4 34] 7 24/10 17 4 51) 7 7|10 (7 
10) M 4 23) 7 36/10 59|| 4 28] 7 31/10 58|| 4 34) 7 25/10 56/4 51| 7 7/10 49 
li} Tu 4 22) 7 36/11 35]| 4 27) 7 31/11 34]| 4 33] 7 25]11 33]] 4 511 7 8111 30 
12} W 4 22) 7 37].. 4 27| 7 32].. 4 33) 7 25). 0: 4 SLT Sie 
13} Th 4 22) 7 37/12 9}| 4 27) 7 32/12 9] 4 33) 7 25/12 10/1 4 511 7 glia 9 
14) Fr 4 22) 7 38/12 44)| 4 27) 7 33/12 45] 4 33] 7 26/12 46]] 4 511 7 9112 50 
15} Sa 4°22) 7 38) 1 20)| 4 27) 7 33] 1 21] 4 33) 7 26] 1 24/1 4 51] 7 911 30 
16, S 4 22) 7 39] 1 57|| 4 27; 7 34) 2 11] 4 331 7 27; 2 Sil 4 5117 9] 2 13 
17} M 4 22) 7 39] 2 39)| 4 27) 7 34] 2 43|| 4 33] 7 27] 2 47]! 4 52] 7 10] 2 59 
18} Tu 4 22) 7 39) 3 26|| 4 27] 7.34) 3 31!| 4 33] 7 27| 3 35|| 4 521 7 10] 3 50 
19} W 4 23) 7 40] rises || 4 28] 7 35) rises || 4 34] 7 28] rises |] 4 52] 7 10] rises 
20| Th 4 23) 7 40) 8 6/| 4 28] 7 35) 8 2|| 4 341 7 28] 7 59]| 4 52! 7 11] 7 46 
21) Fr 4 23) 7 40) 8 51]| 4 28) 7 35) 8 47|| 4 34] 7 28] 8 44|| 4 521 7 11] 8 32 
22) Sa 4 23) 7 40) 9 29/| 4 28] 7 35] 9 26]! 4 34] 7 28] 9 24]| 4 521 7 11] 9 14 
- 93! S 4 23! 7 40|10 3)| 4 28) 7 35/10 1|| 4 34] 7 28] 9 59]| 4 53] 7 11] 9 52 
24) M 4 24! 7 41/10 34); 4 29) 7 36/10 33]} 4 35] 7 29/10 32!| 4 53] 7 12/10 27 
95; Tu 4 24) 7 41)11 3|| 4 29) 7 36)11 2/| 4 35] 7 29/11 2/| 4 53) 7 12/11 O 
26] 'W 4 24) 7 41/11 31|| 4 29) 7 36/11 31|| 4 35] 7 29)11 31]| 4 53/)°7 12/11 32 
27) Th 4 25) 7 41/11 59]| 4 30] 7 36/11 59)| 4 36) 7 30]... 4 54) 7 12).. 
, 28) Fr 4 25) 7 41)... 4 30] 7 36)... 4 36) 7 30/12 1]| 4 54) 7 12]12 4 
~— 29} Sa 4 261 7 41|12 28)| 4 31] 7 36)/12 30]| 4 37| 7 30/12 32/1] 4 54) 7 12112 38 
= 30i Su 4 26] 7 41/12 5911 4 31] 7 36] 1 Qj] 4 37} 7 30] 1 + 5|| 4 55] 7 12] 1 14 


hit on Meridian of Washington 
Day of Da 


Day of Day of Day " 
Month |H. M. S. Month |H. M. S. Month |H. M. S. Month |H. M. S. ‘Month|H. M. S. 


et ST 42, 7 (|11 58 44/)}. 13 /11 59 56)} 19 {12 1 13]/ 95 f12— 2 30 
Sil ST 52 8 jl 58 56)) 14 112 ©0 9). 20. |12 1°26)" 26) iz e2eaz 
S$ 3411-58 2 9 111 59 Ti 15" 12-0 21); 21 12° 1 39 Se ieee 
4” j11 58 12}; 10 jil 59 19)) 16 |12 O 34)| 22 |12 1 51} 28 aes 7 
§ |1l1 58 22}| 11 {11 59 31 17 [12 .0 47! 23 |12. 2 4i\* 90" izeeoune 
6 j11 58.33} 12 |11 59 44i)° 18 12" 1, O|| 24 112 2 7 30) haze seas 
. Twilight 

4 Place June| Begins Ends J une| Begins Ends June| Begins Ends , 
H. M. H. M. H. M. A. M. Ho: HH, M. 

Boston. «<'|, 1 219 9 36 11 Pert 9 48 21 2.5 9 54 

~ New York_.| 1 2 29 9 26 11 2 24 9 36 Q1 219} 9 41 

" Washington.| 1 | 242 | 913 || 11] 238 | 922 || 91] 236 | 926 
Charleston..| 1 cals 8 41 11 be 8 48 Q] 3:10 12524 
cbalde mana i eon nea 1op. He ae 

Tee ae pee 8 59 PASO CUACHEE 1.2» sate aes 27 1 13 


First Quarter 2 
: ‘Morning Stars—Jupiter, Seguin Evening Stars—-Mercury, Venus, Mars. 


A (Local Mean Time, A. M., 
=) “To obtain Standard Time, see ‘ 


Calendar for ‘i 

| New York City, Calendar for \ ae 
$ Connecticut, Washington, ‘ Charleston, © 
is N. Y. State, oe Ohio, || Virginia, Kentucky, ||_ Georgia, Aistioms: 

ichigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, ||Louisiana, Arkansas, 
2 ty N. . Dakota, | Towa, beaker Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, — 
By Washington, and Wyom and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
ae Oregon. Northern ‘California, Central California. Southern California. 

; a) Meon|} Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon!]} Sun | Sun | Moon 
g Rises| Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S.|| Rises} Sets |R.&S.||jRises| Sets |R.&S. 
M tf 4 31} 7 7 4A fs 
cabal 7 4 32] 7 7 4 7 

_W;: 7 4 32| 7 7 4 7 

7 4 33| 7 7 4 7 11 

7 4 34) 7 7 4 7 11| sets 
7 4 34) 7 7 4 7 11]/8 3 
7 4 35| 7 7 4 7 11) 8 49 
7 4 35| 7 7 4 7 11) 9 31 
tir 4 36| 7 ti + 7 10j10 11 
7 4 37) 7 7 5 7 10/10 51 
7 4 37| 7 7 5 7 10)11 31 
7 4 38] 7 7 || 5 7 10)... 
7 4 39| 7 ci 5 7 912 13 
7 4 40| 7 7 5 7 9/12 58 
7 4 41| 7 7 5 7 8145 
7 4 42| 7 7 5 n! 2 35 
7 4 43) 7 7 5 7 3.29. 
7 4 44) 7 Uf 5 7 rises 
7 444) 7 7 5 7 

7 4:45 | 7 7 5 rs 

7 4 46) 7 i 5 7 

7 447) 7 7 5 a 

7 4 48| 7 % | 5 ry 

if 4 49| 7 7 5 7 

a 4 49| 7 r 5 7 

7 4 50| 7 7 5 7 

7 4 51| 7 7 5 7 

7 4 52) 7 7 5 7 

7 4 53| 7 7 a 7 

7 4 54) 7 ay! 5 7 

7 4 55| 7 7 5 6 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of Day of 
Month/H. M, S. Month {H. “‘M. S.|| Month|/H. M. S. MonthiH. M. S. 


— 


12 6:22 
12 622 
12 6.21) 4 
12. 61S 
12 6ii7aee 
12 614 


Ends July| Begins Ends July| Begins Ends 


H. M. OM ape he H. M. 

9 53 uty D 2 22 9 45 Q1 ere ° 4 

9 40 ll | .2 35 $735 Q1 248 9°24" 
91 
5 20 


9 27 iM 2 49 9 21 21 3 0 
8 53 1] 3 Q1 8 50 21 3 30 


44 
‘ ‘MOON’ s PHASES, 1940 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
‘il, ig, Gea eae 6H. "28h Full Moohs... Bu, ot 19D 4H. Py 
MATUGR ho ik wn 13? 1 35 iat Goats a aae 27 : éus 


oe oh 


- 8th Month 


(Local Mean Time, 
To obtain Standar 


Daily Calendar, 1940 


AUGUST 
A. M., light figures; P. M., black) 
‘a Time, see directions on page 158 


153 
31 Days 


< $ = enter x Calendar for - 
esl 2 New England, |} ‘Connections Washington, Charleston: 
ennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
g s war apy Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, , ||Louisiana, Arkansas, od 
rs S ota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexicor 
Se a Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
3 . Oregon. Northern California. Central Caljfornia. ‘ Southern California. 
Al A || Rises| Secs [R-&S"|| Rises | S22 [MgoR] Sus, | Sus [Meonl| Sum | Sun Rae 
H. M.A. M.\H. MIR M.\H. MAR. MN. OM. et. ME H. M,|\H. M.\H. M.|\H. M 
1} Th || 4 52) 7 20) 2 35/| 4 56] 7 16| 2 40/1 5 ol 7 11| 2 44]| 5 14] 6 58] 2 59 
2| Fr 4 53] 7 19] 3 37 4 57) 7 15) 3 411} 5 1] 7 10] 3 46 5 14) 6 58) 3 59 
3} Sa |] 4 54) 717] sets|| 4 58] 7 14] sets] 5 21 7 91 setsi| 5 15] 6 571 sets 
4, 8 4 55) 7 16| 7 36 4 58] 7 13) 7 34/15 2| 7 8] 7 33/] 5 15] 6 56! 7 26 
5|' M 4 56) 7 15) 8 12)| 4 59) 7 12) 8 12|| 5° 3] 7 7] 8 11/1 5 16) 6 55/8 8 
6} Tu 4 57) 7 13) 8 48]| 5 0} 7 10] 8 49]| 5 4| 7 6! 8 49 5 17| 6 54) 8 50 
at OW 4 58} 7 12] 9 24} 5 11/7 9) 9 26/15 5/7 51 9 27 5 17| 6 53} 9 31 
8} Th 4 59) 711/10 1]|5 217 810 3/5 6] 7 4llo 6 5 18] 6 52/10 14 
9} Fy 5 0} 7 10/10 41]| 5 3) 7 7/10 44; 5 7] 7 3110 47/| 5 19 6 51|10 57 ; 
: 10} Sa 5 1) 7 911 23] 5 4) 7 6/11 26/15 8] 7 2/11 31 5 20) 6 50}11 43 
hy Ss See eee. Sta apo hh & 9) °7- Oh eee 5 20|°6 49\ 5-2 
3 12) M 5 3/7 6/12 9] 5 6| 7 32 13]] 5 10] 6 59/12 18 5 21) 6 4812 32 = = 
rey) T 5 5|7 4/1 1} 5 °7) 7 2] 1 5} 5 11] 6 58] 1 10]| 5 22] 6 47] 1 94 * 
14] W 5 6) 7 3) 1 55) 5 8! 7 1/2 Oj] 5 12] 6 57] 2 4l| 5 291 6 46] 2 19 
‘ 16)” Th 5 7| 7 1] 2 52]| 5 10) 6 59] 2 56 5 13) 6 55) 3 1)| 5 23) 6 45) 3 15 . 
16} Fr 5 8! 7 0} 3 51]| 5 11] 6 57] 83 55]| 5 14) 6 54] 3 59]| 5 24] 6 44] 4 10 ‘ 
© 1% Sa || 5 9} 6 58) rises|| 5 12] 6 56] rises|| 5 15] 6 52| rises|| 5 24] 6 43] rises 
is, Ss 5 10] 6 57] 7 6]| 5 13] 6 55) 7 5]| 5 16] 6 51| 7 41 5 25) 6 42/7 0 ¥ 
4 19} M 5 11| 6 56) 7 36/| 5 14| 6 53] 7 35]| 5 17] 6 50] 7 35/1 5 25] 6 41] 7 33 4 
ef 20) Tu 5 12] 6 54) 8 4/) 5.15] 6 51] 8 4/| 5 18] 6 48] 8 5I| 5 26] 6 4018 § | 
21} W 5 13] 6 53) 8 32|| 5 16] 6 50] 8 33]| 5 19] 6 47| 8 35]| 5 27] 6 39] 8 38 
22) Th 5 14; 6 51} 9 1|| 5 17) 6 48} 9 3\| 5 20) 6 45) 9 5/| 5 28! 6 37) 9 12 a 
; BSE Rr 5 15) 6 50] 9 33)| 5 18) 6 47] 9 35]| 5 21] 6 44! 9 381] 5 28] 6 36] 9 48 ; 
4 24) Sa 5 16] 6 48/10 7|| 5 18] 6 45/10 11|| 5 21] 6 42/10 15]| 5 29] 6 35/10 26 
95. S 5 17| 6 46/10 46)! 5 19] 6 44/10 50|| 5 22) 6 41/10 55] 5 30] 6 34/11 8 
} 26} M 5 18) 6 44/11 31]| 5 20] 6 42/11 35|| 5 23) 6 40/11 40]| 5 30] 6 33/11 54 
7 Q7| ~Tu & ISG aa... = 5 21) 6 41)..° ..1| 5 23).6 390). S SL 6S 2h ae 
. 28; W 5 20) 6 41/12 21}| 5 22) 6 39/12 26)| 5 24) 6 37/12 30]] 5 31} 6 3112 45 
“4 29; Th 5 21) 6 40) 1 18]| 5 23] 6 38) 1 23)| 5 25| 6 36] 1 28]| 5 32) 6 29) 1 41 
230) Fr 5 22) 6 38) 2 22/) 5 24) 6 36] 2 26]! 5 26] 6 34] 2 30]| 5 33! 6 28) 2 42 
31} Sa 5 23] 6 37] 3 30]| 5 25] 6 35) 3 33|| 5 27} 6 33) 3 36\| 5 33] 6 27] 3 47 


Sun on Meridian of Warhingien 


Day of of Day of Day of]. _. . |) Day.of| i senna 
d Month HH. M.S. Month H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Month H. May St 
} 1 az 6 11 S." 2-5.-30 14 |12 4 32 20 12 3 15}| 26 12 1 40 
. Se Hz & 7 FF VB ee 15; 6tl2. 4 2 ORT 3 Bs echanes OT WZ tess 
3 |12 6 2/| 10 {12 5 13|| 16 |12 4 9|| 22 |12 245|| 98 |12 1 6 
4 4 12) (5 57 LUV 2 2554 g Wy PO i ae He BS Y 12 228 29° |12 0 48 
F Se ii2 5 ‘SI 12 |12 4 54 18 |12 3 43 Sa AZ FZ 30 |12 O 30 
a 6 {12 5 45 13 |12 4 43 19 12 3 29 25 |12 1°57) Si pilzaoere 
7 |12 5 38 
’ Twilight 
Place Aug Begins Ends Aug.| Begins Ends Aug.| Begins Ends 
Beit oa aoe earn || aaa HM, | H. M. 
aay <Hsoston:.:...|- 1 2 58 9 14 11 Sil% 8 55 Q1 3 29 8 35 
- New York..| 1 Big 9 6 || 11] -3 20 850 |} 21| 3 34 8 31 
Washington.| 1 SAS 8 56 11 3 29 8 42 on 3 41 8 25 
Charleston..| 1 3 40 8 32 11 3 50 8 21 9) 3 59 8 6 
: MOON'S PHASES, 1940, (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
3) kee f : M. 
maa. toe onk. ee tee by aaa ee 


First Quarter 18” on 
Serine Stars—Mercury, | Venus, sa bec pe ad Evening Star—Mars. 


ees ee Se mad) | 


a “s ; 
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9th Month SEPTEMBER 30 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 158 


Calendar for Calendar for 

4 Boston, New York City, Calendar for Calendar for 

it “4 New England, Connecticut, Washington, Charleston, 

° o N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
= B Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, ||Louisiana, Arkansas, 
® © N. and 8. Dakota, Towa, Deep ese See page are Haas eS 
= ® bile coder soil Northam California, || Central California, || Southern California. 
° } 

Pm ed 

B) 2 |) S23, | Sts Moe l! Sen. | Soa, [Meor ll kisee| Sees [RecS-|| Rives | Sets [Ruses- 
H. M|H.Mjv. M\\H. m/e. M.|H. M.||H. M.|H. M.|H. M.||H. M.|H. M.|H. M. 
Sal eS 5 24| 6 35| sets|| 5 26] 6 33] sets|| 5 28] 6 31] sets|| 5 34) 6-25) sets 
2} M 5 25| 6 33| 6 44|| 5 27| 6 32] 6 44/| 5 29] 6 30] 6 44/| 5 35] 6 24) 6 43 
3} ‘Tu 5 27| 6 31] 7 22|| 5 28] 6 30] 7 22|| 5 30} 6 28) 7 23)| 5 36) 6 22) 7.26 
4| W 5 28] 6 29] 7 59|| 5 29] 6 28] 8 Ol] 5 31] 6 26] 8 3/| 5 36) 6 21/8 9 
5} Th 5 29] 6 28] 8 39]] 5 30] 6 27) 8 42|| 5 32] 6 25) 8 45)| 5 37| 6 20) 8 54 
6) Fr 5 30] 6 26] 9 21]} 5 31] 6 25) 9 25)| 5 33] 6 23) 9 29|| 5 37} 6 19) 9 41 
wt) Sa 5 31| 6 25/10 7|| 5 32] 6 24/10 11]| 5 34) 6 22/10 16] 5 38) 6 18/10 30 
st Ss 5 32] 6 23/10 58]| 5 33| 6 22/11 -2|| 5 35] 6 20]/11 7|| 5 38) 6 16/11 21 
9} M 5 33] 6 21/11 51]| 5 34] 6 20/11 56|| 5 36] 6 18/11 59]} 5 39) 6 15].. . 
10}: Tu 5 34, 6 19}... 5 35] 6 18).. S: SHGt1 7. = 5°40] 6 14/12 15 
11} W 5 35| 6 17/12 48]| 5 36] 6 16/12 52|| 5 38} 6 15)12 56]; 5 40) 6 12] 1 10 
12} Th 5 36] 6 15] 1 46]| 5 37] 6 14] 1 49]| 5 39] 6 13} 1 53/} 5 41) 6 11; 2 5 
13}- Fr 5 37| 6 14] 2 45]| 5 38] 6 13] 2 48]) 5 39] 6 12) 2 50]| 5 42; 6 913 O 
14) Sa 5 38] 6 12| 3 43]| 5 39] 6 11] 3 45|| 5 40] 6 10] 3 47|| 5 43) 6 8) 3 55 
15| S 5 39] 6 10] rises|| 5 40] 6 9] rises|| 5 40| 6 8] rises|| 5 43] 6 7| rises 
16} M 56 4016 916 6 5 41) 6 8) 6 6] 5 41) 6 7/6 7] 5 44/6 6 6 7 
17} Tu 5 41] 6 7| 6 35]| 5 42] 6 6] 6 36]} 5 42) 6 6] 6 37|| 5 44) 6 4) 6 40 
18} W 5 42) 6 51 7-4]| 5 43) 6 4) 7 5] 5 43) 6 4) F 8] 5 45) 6 3) 7 13 
29} Th 5 44) 6 3] 7 35|| 5 441 6 3) 7 37|| 5 44) 6 3) 7 40)) 5 45) 6 2) 7 48 
20| Fr 6 45] 6 118 §8]| 5 45] 6 1) 8 11]} 5 45} 6 1) 8 14]| 5 46) 6 O} 8 25 
21| Sa 5 46] 6 0} 8 45]| 5 46] 6 Oj 8 48/| 5 46] 6 O| 8 53|| 5 47) 5 5919 5 
29) 3S 5 47| 5 58] 9 26]| 5 47] 5 58] 9 30/] 5 47) 5 58] 9 35|| & 48) 5 57) 9 49 
23) M 5 48) 5 56/10 14]| 5 48] 5 56/10 18|] 5 48) 5 56/10 22|| 5 48) 5 56/10 37 
24) Tu 5 491 5 55:11 6]} 5 49) 5 55]11 11]| 5 49) 5 55/11 15]| 5 49) 5 55/11 30 
95) W 5 50) 5 53}.. 5.50] 5 53}.. & 50] 5 S3ioc |. 650) Ss Salta 
96| Th 6 51] 5 51/12 +5/|-5 51) 5 51/12 + 9)) & 51) 5 51/12 14]] 5 50) 5 52/12 26 
Q7| Fr 5 52) 5 50} 1 9]| & 52} 5 50] 1 13)) 5 52) 5 50) 1 16]| 5 51) 5 50} 1 Q7 
28) Sa 5 58] 5 48} 2 18]| 5 53] 5 48] 2 19]| 5 53] 5 48) 2 22)| & 52] 5 49) 2 31 
29) § 5 54| 5 46] 3 29]| 5 54) 5 46] 3 30]| 5 54) 5 46] 3 32)| 5 53) 5 47) 3 38 
30} M 5 5 55| 5 45) 4 43)| 5 55) 5 45] 4 44/) 5 54) 5 46) 4 46 


55] 5 44] 4 42/). 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Month H. M. S. Month LOM: 3S, Meath H. M. S. Month iy M.S. Mench Hue MoeS: 
1 7 11 57 55}) 13 |11 55 50}] 19 {11 53 41)) 25 [11 51 86 
2 |11 59 34 8 j11 57 34]) 14 |11 55 28}) 20 {11 58 20]) 26 {11 51 15 
3 j11 59 14 9 j1l 57 14 15 }11 55 Tj} 21 fll 62 59]) e7 111 50 55 
11 58 55}; 10 /}11 56 58 16 j1l 54 46}} 22 {11 52 88]} 28 }11 50 35 
6 


11 58 35}; 11 {11 56 32]) 17 |11 54 24) 23 |11 52 17]| 29 [11 50 15 
11 58 15]| 12 /|11 56 11 18 {ll 54 3]{ 24 {11 51 56]} 30 |11 49 56 


Twilight 

Place Sept.| Begins _Ends Sept.| Begins Ends Sept.| Begins Ends 

H M. H. M; H, M. H. M. A. M. HI. M, 

Boston..... | 1 3 45 8 16 11 3 59 7 55 2) 411 7 36 

New York... 1 3 49 8 11 11 4 2 7 52 21 4 14 i533 

Washington. de 3.55 8 6 11 4 6 7 48 Q1 417 7 30 

Charleston... 1 4 9 7 51 11 4 16 7 36 Q1 4 Q4 wae 
MOON’S PHASES, 1940 (EAS : 
Nom Moon... MO 5 POSE 2905 PSTN STANDARD TIME) 5 oan jan 

Pearaltg Stare=Venus, ‘iars, suptter, Return. Hvenitg sarMecu 
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he sees (Local Mean Time re 1 aheterae 31 Day . 
To obtain Standard Time, 4 (dixtulinns Ge ke 
S 4 Calendar for N Calendar for " 
S| 2 | xewdiighina |] “Comectout’’ [| alent tor | Calendar for 
< iS Michigan erates cin Pe vena Chl, yh Lee Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
2 2 " i m F ssourl, Kansas, Louisiana, Ark 
5 3 N. and 8, Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Coloradg, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
: Oregon. ees Callin Central California, Southern Calin onta 
8} A | Rises| Sots [RSS| Rises| Sots (NCS || ass, | $82 |Mgee|| Sua | Sua [Moon 
H. M.JH. M.\H. M.\|7. MjJH. Mn. w\ly. aly. wile. a\\H aL [. 
1] Tu | 556] 5 42| ‘sets|| 5 56} 5 43] setsil 5 56] § 43| ‘sctall 6 a4 "6 45l ‘pete 
2) W 5 58] 5 40] 6 31|| 5 57| 5 41) 6 33]| 5 571 5 41] 6 36 5 55| 5 44) 6 44 
St o'Eh 5 59) 5 39] 7 14|| 5 58) 5 40) 7 17]| 5 58] 5 40] 7 20 5 55| 5 43) 7 31 
4| Fr 6 0} 5 37] 8 oj] 5 59) 5 38) 8 3]] 5 59] 5 39] 8 Bil 5 56 5 41] 8 22 
5} Sa 6 1) 5 36) 8 51]/| 6 0} 5 37) 8 55/| 6 O| 5 3819 oll 5 56 5 40) 9 14 
6) -S 6 2) 5 34) 9 441; 6 1/5 35) 9 50/| 6 0} 5 36] 9 54|l 5 57 5 39/10 9 
7| M 6 3) 5 32/10 42/| 6 2/ 5 33/10 46)| 6 1] 5 34/10 50]| 5 58] 5 37/111 5 
8} Tu | 6 4! 5 30\11 40|| 6 3] 5 31/11 43/| 6 2] 5 33111 48 5 59] 5 36]... 
9} W /6 5 sa2s\.. _||6 45 29l.. 6 35 31].. ..]16 0} 8 35112 1 
10 Th 6 7| 5 27/12 39]| 6 6] 5 28/12 42/1 6 4] 5 30/12 45]| 6 0} 5 33/12 56 
11 Fr 6 8! 5 25) 1 37|| 6 7) 5 26) 1 40]/ 6 5] 5 28] 1 421) 6 1] 5 321-1 50 
12 Sa 6 9) 5 24) 2 35]/| 6 8] 5 25) 2 37/| 6 6] 5 27] 2-39]| 6 21 5 31] 2 44 
13) S$ 6 10] 5 22) 3 32|| 6 9) 5 23) 3 34] 6 7| 5 25) 3 34/1 6 2] 5 30) 3 37 
144 M 6 11] 5 21] 4 29]) 6 10) 5 22) 4 291 6 8] 5 24] 4 30] 6 3] 5 29] 4 29 
15; Tu | 6 12] 5 19} rises|| 6 11] 5 20] rises|| 6 9] 5 22] risesl| 6 4] 5 28( rises 
16} W 6 13} 5 17| 5 37|| 6 12) 5 19) 5 39]] 6 10] 5 21) 5 41/1 6 4/5 261 5 49 
tate Eh 6-15} 5 15} 6 9}/ 6 13) 5 17) 6 12|| 6 11] 5 19] 6 15]| 6 5] 5 25] 6 25 
18} Fr 6 16] 5 14! 6 45/| 6 14] 5 16} 6 49]| 6 12] 5 18] 6 53/1 6 6] 5 24/7 4 
19} Sa 6 17) 5 12) 7 26)| 6 15) 5 14) 7 29]| 6 13) 5 16] 7 34]| 6 7] 5 23] 7 47 
20; S 8 18] 5 11] 8 10|| 6 16] 5 13] 8 14]| 6 14] 5 15] 8 19]| 6 8] 5 21] 8 33 
21; M 619} 5 919 Oj] 6 17/511) 9 4]| 6 15} 513} 9 9]| 6 91 5 20] 9 23 
22) Tu 6 21; 5 8 9 55/| 6 19} 5 10! 9 59]/ 6 16] 5 12/10 4]/ 6 9] 5 19/10 18 
23) W 6 22) 5 - 7/10 55/| 6 20] 5 9/10 59]) 6 17| 5 11/11 3]| 6 10] 5 18/11 15 
241 Th | 6 23] 5 5/11 59]| 6 21] 5 7|.. ..|| 6 18] 5 10].. ..]| 6.11| 5 17/.. .. 
25| Fr 6 2445 3].. ..]] 6 22) 5 6/12 3]| 6 19} 5 9]12 5] 6 11] 5 16/12 16 
26) Sa 6 26 5 211 7|| 6 23) 5 5) 1 9] 6 20; 5 8 1 12/1 6 12] 5 15) 1 19 
2 -S 6 27; 5 0} 2 17|| 6 24) 5 3) 2 19]| 6 21) 5 6] 2 20]| 6 13] 5 14) 2 24 
28) M 6 28} 4 59] 3 30)} 6 25) 5 2) 3 30] 6 22} 5 5) 3 30]| 6 14] 5 13] 3 30 
29; Tu 6 29) 4 58] 4 43]| 6 26) 5 1] 4 42)]/ 6 23) 5 4] 4 42/| 6 15| 5 12) 4 39 
30} W 6 30} 4 57) sets|| 6 27| 5 O} sets} 6 24) 5 3] setsi] 6 16] 5 11] sets 
31! Th 6 31] 4 55] 5 47/! 6 28! 4 58! 5 51]] 6 251 5 1) 5 55]| 6 17| 5 10/6 7 


Sun on Meridian of Washington’ 


Morning Stars—Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Byvening Star—Mercury. 


[agory) + | Dayot). © 5 °.{|Dayof,.-  .})Dayof! 10. «|| Dayar). eee 
Month/H. M. S.|;|Month/H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.|/|Month|H. M. S:| Month| H. M. S. 
1 11 49 36 8 {11 47 31 14 {11 46 O 20 j11 44 48 26 |11 44 0 
2 111 49 18 9 {11 47 15 15 |11 45 46 21 |11 44 38 Q7 j1l 43 54 
3 |11 48 59 10 j11 46 59 16 «j1l 45 33 22 |11 44 29 28 {11 43 50° 
4 j11 48 41 11 |11 46 43]| 17 {11 45 21)/ 23 |11 44 21]/ 29 |11 43 46 
5 {11 48 23]} 12 |11 46 28]|/ 18 {11 45 9]| 24 |11 44 13]| 380 |11 48 43 
6 {11 48 5|| 13 |11 46 14)) J9 {11 44 58]) 25 |11 44 6} 31 j11 43 40 | 
See tli 47 48 
Twilight 
Place Oct.| Begins Ends Oct.| Begins Ends Oct.| Begins Ends 
H. M. oe URE: A. M. H. M. A. M. H. M. 
Boston..." - 1 4 22 (fie 11 4 35 6 59 Q1 4 46 6 43 
New York..} 1 A 24 715 iit A 36 6 58 Q1 4 46 6 43 
Washington.| 1 4 26 7 13 11 4 37 6 57 21 4 46 6 43 
-Charleston..! 1 4 32 Ls 11 4 38 6 55 21 4 46 6 43 
MOON’S PHASES, 1940 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) . 
om eee 1D. 7H, UP atgy, | Full Moor....:...< 0302 ve. 16D, 3H. 15M 
Pirst Quarter. 20022017. A AUPIB 5 «| LER’ QUE «+ “ae 
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= © «a aA 
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3 lith Month ay 
ar ‘ht figurés; P. M., black) 
‘ade a page 158 


Calendar for : : \ ; 
New York City, . Calendar for Calendar for 
Connecticut, Washington, _ Charleston, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, |} Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, ||Louisiana, Arkansas, — 
Iowa, Nebraska, et vate fetes ew, pees 
hington, and Wyoming, and evada, at * 
kag Oregon. x Northern California. Central California. Southern California. 


of the Month elt 


2 


jun 1 s Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moo Sun | Sun (Moon 
fuses Sots RS Rises Sets R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S.|| Rises) Sets R.&S. i. 
min uig. wig. win. Min. wile. win. Miz. m.||H. mia. ule. Mm | 
54) 6 37 57| 6 41 
31 
29 


| Day of the Week | 


tS 
2) 
_ 
mOoeann 
ero oo 0d: Ph OO ON oO 
COPWM: WNONNYS 


SOoOPNNWAUAAHAA OOO 
eta 


|. 
|| 6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6. 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
| 6 
6 
6 
6 
| 6 
16 
| 6 
i) 6 
| 6 
6. 
ie te 
7 
a 
j 
Hi 
4 
Hit exe 


rr PELE HLLAHLALALAHLALAL LALLA HL AAA LAR APP AP 
ZEAE ETD DD DAD DDDAARUNUAYDAYAAGAAAARAARVRAAAARAAAH 
PALE L LAR ALAL AL ALA LAL LAL AAA AL ALLA PRA PP AP 
D2 D2 D2 D2 D2 DI DID DD. DDD AADNADAUARADAAARUAIAAAAAVD 
Pre ALEL_ARALAPLALAARAARARATIATTTUMHAKAAH 


Sun on. Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of Day of Day of |" 
-||Month|H. M. S.|| Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S. 


7 |11 43 46 ; 11 45 30)| 256 |11 47 7 
8 {11 43 50 ‘111 45 44], 26 |11 47 26 
9 11 43 55 11 45 59]| 27 |11 47 46 
10 |11 44 1 ll 46 15 28 11 48 6 
11 |11 44 7 29, j11 48 97 7 
12 {ll 44 15 11 45 17 80 {1148 49 ~~ 
: Twilight : 
_|Nov.) Begins ) Ends |\Nov./ Begins .| Begins 
A. M. ; i" < A. M. 
6 30 3 5 19 
6 31  § 18 
6 31 |I° 5 16 
6 34 5 10 


MOON’S PHASES, 1940 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


4H. 8M. | Last Quarter 
23 New Moon 
ercury, Venus, Mars. 


12th Month 


Daily Calendar, 1940 


DECEMBER 


(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black) 


To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 158 
Mclean. > Aas il ae oT 


157 
31 Days 


Pee ier eee. li nee 
° $ New pes Oey Connections ackingion . Chasanneny 
= 5 N. Y. Sta Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
® 9 Michigan, Wiscousin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, |/Louisiana, Arkansasy” 
he s 3 N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
os ‘a Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
i} o Oregon. Northern California. || Central California. || Southern California. 
> > = 
3 4 4 Rica aaa nas ieee = Ras Rises co Ras Wises nec Ras 
H. MH. M.\H. M.||H. M.|H. M.|\H. M.||\H. M.|\H. M.\H. MIR. MAR. MIB. M. 
ie 7 9) 4 29) 7 10|| 7 4] 4 34} 7 15|| 6 59] 4 39] 7 19]| 6 44| 4 54] 7 33 
2| M 7 10) 4 28) 8 12]| 7 5] 4 33} 8 16|/| 7 0} 4 38! 8 20]| 6 45] 4 54] 8 33 
3} Tu 7 11} 4 28) 9 14]| 7 6] 4 33) 9 17|| 7 1] 4 38] 9 211] 6 46] 4 54! 9 32 
4, W 7 12) 4 28/10 15)| 7 7| 4 33/10 17|| 7 2} 4 38/10 20|| 6 47] 4 54/10 28 
5| Th 7 13) 4 28)11 15}) 7 8] 4 33/11 16|| 7 3] 4 38/11 18]} 6 47| 4 54/11 23 
6} Fr RE | ly Se as $7 Ra | ly Qa a | fe 6 48) 4 54)... .. 
7) Sa 7 15| 4 28/12 12)) 7 10} 4 33/12 13]| 7 5] 4 38/12 14]| 6 49] 4 54/12 16 
8} S 7 16) 4 28) 1 8} 7 11) 4 33} 1 911 7 6] 4 38/1 9] 6 50) 4 54) 1 -§ 
9} M 7 17| 4 28) 2 6|| 7 12) 4 33) 2. 5|| 7 7} 4 38) 2 5|| 6 50) 454) 2 1 
10} Tu 7 18] 4°28) 3 3}| 7 13) 4 32} 3 2I| 7 8) 4 38] 3 O}] 6 51] 4 55) 2 54 
ll} W ji 19| 4 28) 4 O|] 7 14] 4 32] 3 58|| 7 9) 4 38] 3 56)| 6 52) 4 55) 3 47 
12). Th 7 19) 4 28) 4 57|) 7 15] 4 32) 4 54|| 7 9] 4 38) 4 51]| 6 52] 4 55) 4 40 
w 18) Fr 7 20} 4 28} rises|} 7 16] 4 32] rises|| 7 10] 4 38] rises|| 6 53] 4 55] rises 
; 14) Sa 7 21) 4 28) 4 51)| 7 17} 4 32) 4 55/| 7 11] 4 38) 4 59]| 6 54] 4 56) 5 14 
ls, S 7 22) 4 29) 5 43)) 7 18) 4 33] 5 48|| 7 12) 4 39) 5 52|| 6 55| 4 56! 6 
16} M 7 22) 4 29) 6 40) 7 18) 4 33] 6 45)) 7 12) 4 39) 6 49]| 6 55) 4 56) 7 
hers Tu 7 23) 4 29) 7 43)| 7 19} 4 33) 7 46|| 7 13) 4 39} 7 51]| 6 56) 4 56) 8 
18}. W 7 24) 4 30] 8 47|| 7 20) 4 34] 8 50)| 7 14) 4 40) 8 53]| 6 56) 4 57) 9 
. 19| Th 7 24) 4 30) 9 54}) 7 20) 4 34) 9 55|| 7 14] 4 40] 9 578 6 57) 4.57/10 
20; Fr 7 25) 4 31;/11 1)| 7 21) 4 35)11 + 3)| 7 15) 4 41}11 3)) 6-58) 4 58/11 
21| Sa % 25) 423i). so 7 21). 4.35}... i) 7-15] 4 41)... |) 6. S8)yaase eee 
' 2a 5S 7 26) 4 32)12 9)) 7 22} 4 36/12 9|| 7 16] 4 42/12 10)| 6 59) 4 59/12 9 
oo eS ea I 7 26) 4 32} 1 18)| 7 22| 4 36] 1 17|| 7 16] 4 42] 1 17|| 6 59) 4 59) 1 13. 
: 24, Tu 7 27| 4 33| 2 28)}| 7 23) 4 37) 2 26)| 7 17| 4°43) 2°25)| 7 0] 5 OO} 2.18 
om «625) W 7 27| 4 33} 3 38|| 7 23) 4 37| 3 35)| 7 17| 4 43) 3 34]| 7 0] 5 0) 3 23 
” 26} Th 7 28) 4 34] 4 47|| 7 24| 4 38] 4 43)| 7 18] 4 44] 4 40] 7 0] 5 1] 4 28 
oe, 27) Fr 7 28] 4 34] sets|| 7 24] 4 38] sets|| 7 18] 4 44] sets|| 7 1) 5 2) sets 
me 28| Sa 7 28) 4 35] 4 51|| 7 24] 4 39) 4 56]| 7 18) 4 45) 5 11/7 1)5 2) 5 15 
29) S 7 28] 4°36] 5 53/| 7 24] 4 40) 5 57|| 7 18) 4 46] 6 2/| 7 1) 5 3) 6 15 
a 30 M 7 29] 4 37| 6 56|| 7 25) 4 41] 7 Oj] 7 19} 4 47) 7 3)| 7 215 4) 7 15 
me 31]. Tu 7 29| 4 37| 7 58]| 7 25) 4 42] 8 1)| 7 19} 4 47] 8 4]| 7 2) 5 4) 8 14 
a, Sun on Meridian of Washington 
pi Month H. M. S. Month H. M. S, wou H. M. S. Month |H. M. S. Monen {Et M. S. 
Ee 1 11 49 12 8 |11 52 5|} 14 fll 54 51} 20 |11 57 47) 26 |12 0 a7 
4 2 {11 49 35 9 |11 52 32\| 15 |11 55 20|| 21 |11 58 17)) 27 |12 116 
fi. 3 {11 49 59]. 10 {11 52 59]| 16 1 55 49}|- 22 |11 58 47|| 28 |12 1 46 
= 4 {11 50 23|| 11 {11 53 26]| 17 |11 56 18}} 23 1/11 59 17)) 29 |12 215 
4 5 {11 50 48|| 12 |11 53 54/| 18 |11 56 48]) 24 |11 59 47|)) 30 |12 2 44° 
ef 6 {11 51 13) 13 j11 54 23|} 19 |11 57 174 25 |12 017] 31 |12 3 13 
yi 7  |11 51 39 
: Twilight 
; Place Dec. | Begins Ends Dec. Begins Ends Dec Begins Ends 
ue H.M..| H. M. H.M. | #. M. HM. | HM. 
Boston... 1 5 29 6 9 Il 5 37 6 9 Q1 5 44 6 11 
New York...| 1 | 5 27 611 || 11] 5 35 611 || 21} 5 41 6 14 
Washington..|] 1 5 25 6 13 11 5 32 6 14 Q1 5 38 6 17 
Charleston 1 5 T 6 Zi a ae 6 22 21} 5 30 6 26 
, MOON’S a eReKE, 1940 pC pea! STANDARD TIME) H 45M. - 
oes ee Be dai ge | SO QUE». --s 


.14 
Esurance Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars. 


Evening Stars—Jupiter, Saturn. 


158 Astronomical—Time Conve sions; Sunrise Corr 
a 7? « ‘ats so - tt My 
fy — aoe . we. ’ : ec. ma ey! pee ae 
‘f The Calendar in Standard Time for Cities in the 


) ; hi me for 120 United States cities from Local Mean Time Calendar 
ee (esate ucive: monthly Slondae pages immediately preceding) = 


\ Use Calendar for Use Galendar for Use Calendar for 
' hg ere or New York City Washington, D.C. - Charleston 


: M. M. 
oe - Idaho Connecticut California (Central) Ibama 
 Boisé City....add 45 Mb/Bridgeport....sub San #ran..... add 10 Pe |Mobile,...... 
4 ‘Pocatello... -add 30 M /|Hartford..... ub 9 Eb Colorado Montgomery..sub 15 C 
Patae Maine New Have... 8 E Gol. Springs. 9 M ‘ Asis 
> ge orcland . ee sub 19 Eb b 9 Cb Pueblo.......sub 2 M Rls ‘ 
Bie: setts ___|Springfield.... 1 Ce Delaware _ ansas 
ee Pet aud 16 E Wilmington...add 2 E |Hot Springs..add 12 Cb 
% oye River <pub 16 e . Froese! hod: Dist. of Columbia |Little Rock...add 9 Cb 
- < nea fi 5 BE vansville.... % 
Pr Soriugtieta ee 10 BE {Fort Wayne. ..sub 20 C Wisc gs aes 8E ae hea SSouracey 
eats AD: 18 er kapolis:. sub 16 Ge |Topeka...... add 23 C |Monterey, ...add 
.....8ub 15 C |Wichita...... add 29 Ce |San Diego. ...sub 
E |Terre Haute. .sub 10 Ce Kentucky Santa Barbara.sub 
troit...... - add 32 E - Frankfort. ...sub 20 C Florida 
and Rapids.add 42 E ' Tarra 5 Cc |Lexington....sub 22 C |Jacksonville. .add 27 
m iid _ Minnesota one fopids edd 7 Gb |Louisville..... sub 17 C |Key West 
_* Minneapotis..add 13 Ce |Davenport.... 0G y Mareiana Miami,..,... 
i 4 Des Moines...add 14 te Baltimore....add 6 E 
 ~Butte........ dd 30 Sioux City....add 26 ee Missouri aie errs 5 duah 
; efferson City.add 9 Cc |SUsusta...... 
5E Nebrast? 97 c |Kansas City..add 18 G |Macon..-....ad 
\.4E |lomaba....... add 24 C |Springfield....add 13 Ce ’ ae 
TH ERC ae Ss St. Louis..... add 1C 2 ee . 
4E New Orleans... 
10 E d 38. Ee \carson CNe’*8% 1 p. Shreveport... add 15 
ae add 26 & ~ Mississippi 
ce 22.5 New Jersey: Jackson dai Le 
settee 1E op mee 37 Ke |Atlantic City..sub 2 E |¥26Kson..-... : 
Trenton sub 1 Eb |Vicksburg....add. 3 C 
North Dakota Vir ans E renton.....; EA A 
ismarck.....add 43 Cd |Toledo....... add 34 E North Carolina = New 
pr 3 E b dd 15 Eg |>2nta MOE. 23 
South Dakota Raleig’ a}p. +8 «-, a 4 ca 
add 41 Cb Oklahoma South Carolina __ 
cn 3 1 E_ |Muskogee....udd 21 Cg |Chatleston. . ae 20 Tes 
Eb |Okla. City... add 30 Cg |Columbia....add 24 EI 
; = Utah Tennessee _ 
Pittsburgh B [Salt Lake.....add 28 Mp|Memphis..-.. 49 Go. 
Scranton 3 ES J & wiateio oe Ol aes “te 
Nock os aiaes al a 
mane fo orfolk...... a e A : 
oe Rhode Island Austin....... 
: Providence....sub 14 Eb |Rlchmond....add 10 Ee |poyas”* 
West Virginia El Paso..,,..a d 
Wyoming Charleston...add 26 E |Galveston....add 19 Cf 
Cheyenne..... sub 1 M |Wheeling..... add 22 Eb |San Antonio. .add 34 Cf 


[ETHOD OF USING THE TABLE ABOVE, WITH NEW YORK CITY AS AN EXAMPLE 
ons:—For New York City, subtract 4m.; Central, Mountain or Pacific, according as the 
he Calendar for that city and the result is| letter E, C, M or P is found in the table. A small 
astern ‘standard time: for other cities, use the | J¢tter indicates that in case of sunrise and sunset, 

lendar named at head eS syouen ee add or| rection is to 
subtract the given number of minutes; this gives | column headed by th ll letter i ith 
i. equired standard time, which is Eastern, | the date. Rp the Small JONen Spe hog with 


CORRECTION TO SUNRISE 


M 

4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 9 

4 add 7 add 14 sub 3 sub 6 8 

3 add 6 addll -| sub 3 sub 5 6 

2 add 4 add 8 sub 2 sub 4 4 

1 add 2 add 4 sub 1 sub 2 2 

0 0 add 1 0 sub 1 it) 

1 sub 2 sub 3 add 1 add 1 2 

2 sub 4 sub 7 add 2 add 3 4 

3 sub 6 sub 11 - add 3 add 4 6 

4 sub 7 sub 15 ade 4 add 6 8 

4 sub 8 sub 18 add 4 add 7 9 

4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 Cie of 9 

4 sub 9 sub 19 4 4 add 7 9 

3 sub 8 sub 17 add 4 add 6 8 

3 sub 7 sub 14 add 3 add 6 wh 

2 sub 5 sub 10 add 3 add 5 5 

1 sub 3 sub 6 add 2 add 3 3 

1 sub 1 sub 2 add 1 add 1 1 

0 add 1 add 1 0 sub 1 1 

1 add 3 add 5 sub 1 sub 3 Z) 

2 add 5 d 9 sub 2 sub 4 5 

3 add 8 add 13 sub 3 sub 5 rg 1 

4 add 8 add 16 sub 4 suo 6 ~8 : 
3 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 9 sub 16 

i < SS a a ee a a. 

Nore: € same correction is applied to sunset as to sunrise, but in ‘the i 5 8u d 
‘ ad of added and vice versa, ore wee subtree 


* 


i ees 
a 
v4 
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Ready-Reference Calendar 


For ascertaining any Day of the Week for any given Date within Two Hundred Years from the 
introduction of the New Style, 1752 to 2000 inclusive 


elolo] y| we] e| a 


Uh = Bera eee el (led Ue ny ( = 
Most PS todd ea Solve (canes aie 
Rl els Slale wali 2 is S e 
‘ < 0) Vl] ye] HPL] Sl oo] Sl Sl co] S pies 
COMMON YEARS NEW STYLE, 1753 TO 1999 or (ed Hie g ( ONS Ales 
8/3] 3/6/21 5/3] 8) Bl elsi3 
SIS/a1</ 415) 451 4  alolala 
1761 | 1789 | 1801 | 1829 | 1857 ] 1885) 1903 | 1931] 1950) 1987 7/7 \3\6\v|o, ee 
1767 | 1795 | 1807 | 1835 | 1863 | 1891 | 1914 | 1942 | 1970 | 1908 |* |‘ | ’ tif ae a ae Ait 
L778 As, . 1818 | 1846 | 1874 |..... 1925 |1953|1981|..... 
1762 | 1790 | 1813 | 1841 | 1869 | 1897 | 1915 | 1943 | 1971 | 1999 1lijalel2l4i7islsiiia 
a78 [... 19 | 184711875 |..... 1926 | 1954] 1982|..... : sk > 
1779 | 1802'| 1830 | 1858 | 1886 | 1909 | 1937 | 1985 | 1993 | 277 
1757 | 1785 | 1803 | 1831 | 1859 | 1887] 1910 | 1938} 1966 | 1994 |g }2/21s}7}3lslilalelola 
1763 | 1791 | 1814 | 1842 | 1870 | 1898 | 1921 | 1949 | 1977 : : 
para ie 1825 | 1853] 1881]... . 1927 | 1955 | 1983 | 72, 
1754 | 1782|..... 1822 | 1850 | 1878 ]..... 1918] 1946] 1974 Jo |}5/5]ilslelilai7l2isi7 
1765 | 1793 | 1805 | 1833 | 1861 | 1889 | 1901 | 1929 | 1957 | 1985 
1771 | 1799 | 1811 | 1839 | 1867 | 1895 | 1907 | 1935 | 1963 | 1991 
1755 | 1783 | 1800 | 1823 | 1851 | 1879 | 1902 | 1930 | 1958 | 1986 |3 |e |e l2/4l7l2lslii3ie la 
1766 | 1794 | 1806 | 1834 | 1862 | 1890 | 1913 | 1941 | 1969 | 1997 
Teg a 17 | 1845 | 1873 |..... 1919 | 1947] 1975|..... 
758 | 1786 | 1809 | 1837 | 1865 | 1893 | 1905 | 1933] 1961] 1989 [7 13 /316lilalel2lsi7i3l5. 
1769 | 1797 | 1815 | t843 | 1871 | 1899 | 1911 | 1939 | 1967 | 1995 
ri am 1826 | 1854] 18s2|..... 1922 | 1950/1978]... 
1753 | 1781 | 1810 | 1838 | 1866 | 1894 | 1906 | 1934] 1962] 1990 }1 |alal7lolslz7ialelilale 
1759 | 1787 | 1821 | 1849 | 1877 |... . 1917 | 1945] 1973|..... 
1770 | 1798 | 1827 | 1855 | 1883 | 1900 | 1923 | 1951 | 1979 ||. 1: e 4s 
LEAP YEARS, NEW STYLE, 1756 TO 2000 * 
1764 | 1792 | 1804 | 1832 ) 1860 | 1888) .... | 1928 | 1956 1984 17 |3 |4]7\/2I5/7 13/6] 1\4 
1768 | 1796 | 1808 | 1836 | 1864 | 1892 | 1904 | 1932 | 1960 | 1988 |5 |1 |2 |5 |7 13/5 la |# 16 2 
1772 | .... | 1812 | 1840 | 186s | 1896 | 1908 | 1936 | 1964 | 1992 [3 |6 |7 |3 [5 |1 |3 [6 |2 [4 |7 
1776 | .... | 1816 | 1844 |1872|.... |1912 | 1940 | 1968 | 1996 ]1 |4 15/1/36 |1 14171215 
1780 | .... |1820 | 1848 |1876|.... | 1916 | 1944 | 1972 | 2000 |6 |2 13 [6 |1 |4 16 |2 1/517 13 
1756 | 1784 | 1824 | 1852 | 1880 | .... | 1920 | 1948 | 1976 417{1|4 16 |2 |4 |7 13 ie ia 
1760 | 1788 | 1828 | 1856 |1884|.... | 1924] 1952 | 1980 215 \6\2\|4|7 1215 \1 13 \6 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1 Wednesd: 1 Thursda 1 Prida: 1 Saturday 1 SUNDAY * 
ay Le pis dny| avieuredog | a.Pridey > | a Gateuay || 3 SUNDRe? helices 4 
2 Tuesday ednesday 4 M 3 Tuesd 
Beceedey |S eae | a Gotniay [4 SUNDAY [a Bonga’ || 2 aaa eee 
ety |S Bees $ SUNDAY |S Monday |S Thesy |& Wedeecday| 6 Thureday? 
A ital SUNDAY | 6 Monday | 6 Tucsday | 6 weduesday| 6 Thursday’ | 6 Friday 
7 pee : ate : Phesday 7 Weducelay G f ThATsday 7 Friday if 7 Saturday 
7 “8 Tuesd 8 Wednesday| 8 Thursday | 8 Friday 8 Saturday | 8 SUNDAY 
5 eae 9 Wednesday 9 Thursday | 9 Friday 9 Saturday 9 SUNDAY | 9 Monday 
10 Wednesday|10 Thursday |10 Friday 10 eereraay 10 SUNDAY ey Monty) Ee Ee ies ve 
11 Thursday |11 Friday yee ley ieo ade 12 Tuesday |12 Wednesday |12 Thursday 
a2 Etiday |g SUNDAY |13 Mond 13 Tuesday _|13 Wednesday |13 Thursday |13 Friday 
13 Saturday |i} Mondey” |14 Tuesday |14 Wednesday|14 ‘Thursday 14 Friday |14 Saturday 
14 SUNDAY [1° Mucsiay |15 Wednesday|15 Thursday |i Friday |15 Saturday |15 SUNDAY 
15 Monday }13 Tuesday sursday [16 Friday |16 Saturday {16 SUNDAY |16 Monday 
1g Tuesday 16 Wednesday| i} Friday |it Saturday |17 SUNDAY [17 Monday  |17 Tuesday 
17 Wednesday |1? Thdae” |18 Saturday |18 SUNDAY |18 Monday  |18 Tuesday 18 Wednesday 
sa ubureday 5 Baton i9 SUNDAY |19 Monday |i9 Tuesday |19 Wednesday |19 Thursday 
19 Friday poe eae. 20 Monda. 20 Tuesday {20 Wednesday|20 Thursday |20 Friday 
120 Saturday |20 SUNDAY mM ee 21 Wednesday |21 Thursday” |21 Friday 1 Saturday 
21 SUNDAY |21 Monday es We dnesday|22 Thursday |22 Friday 22 Saturday |22 SUNDAY 
fe pee 33 Weteaeday 23 Thursday. 23 Friday 23 Saturday |23 oe bo pape 
y edn ursda 24 Friday 24 Saturday |24 SUNDAY /|24 Monday ‘Tuesda: 
24 Wednesday |" friday’ 25 Saturday |25 SUNDAY |25 Monday |25 Tuesday _|25 Wednesday 


26 SUNDAY |26 Monday 26 Tuesday 26 Wednesday |26 Thursday 
Ba nay 27 SoNDAy 27 Monday 27 Tuesday 27 Wednesday |27 Thursday |27 Friday 


28 Tuesday 28 Wednesday |28 Thursday |28 Friday 28 Saturday 
PH a a 39 ondsy 29 Wednesday}/29 Thursday [29 Friday 29 Saturday |29 pest) ° 
30 Tuesday |30 Wednesday/30 Thursday |30 Friday 30 Saturday |30 SUNDAY |30 Monday 


31 Wednesday\31 Thursday |31 Friday 31 Saturday |31 SUNDAY |31 Monday 31 Tuesday 


: ference Calendar—To ascertain any day of the’ week, first look in the 

Mania tee tne | ae ud Cmader Bras oA = Se wnich nee One a es 

days below. For Example: To know on 7 ‘ i 

eee eae 6 on of ane 1918, and in a parallel line under July is figure 1, which directs 
to column 1 in which it will be seen that July 4 fell on Thursday. 


*#In leap years the month of February has 29 days. 


- 


a ‘ 


Dominical Letter........... GF | Lunar Cycle... 
Epact : 21 


Name 


Grecian Mundane Era.,......- B. C. 5598, Sept. 1 
Civil Era of Constantinople.... ‘* 5508, Sept. 1 

y Alexandrian Bra... 21, eng e ee * 6502, Aug. 29 
See OQHAT, PETION =: oo) 3. 5 eo oes «sie AES. TOADS 9) E 
Mundane fra..'....-..6c..-s “ 4008, Oct. 1 
Jewish Mundane Era.......... “ 3761, Oct. 1 

_ Bra of Abraham.'.......-...-+ “2015, Oct. 1 
__Era of the Olympiads..... perimeter d 20, \ JULY ESD 
Dermoman Pra (A. U: ©.) 20... e. 753, April 24 
Era of Metonie Cycle....,...- Z 432, July 15 


of the Byzantine era; 5700-5701 of the Jewish era, 
the year 5701 commencing at Sunset October 2, 
1940; 2693 since the foundation of Rome, according 
. to Varro; 2716 of the Olympiads, or the fourth year 


ees 
a 
pis 


i The year 1940 corresponds to the year 7448-7449 


The Roman Catholic Days of obligation are: 
Jan. 1 (Circumcision of Christ); Ascension Day 
(forty days after Easter Sunday); Aug. 15 (Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary); Nov. 1 (All 
Saints’ Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Conception); 
Dec. 25 (Christmas), and all the Sundays of the 


year. 
-s The Roman Catholic canon law prescribes absti- 
“nence for every Friday of the year. Abstinence and 
_ fast together are to be observed on Ash Wednesday, 
_ the Wednesdays and Fridays of Lent (in the United 
States), the Ember Days, the Vigils of Pentecost, 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
’- feast of All Saints, and the Nativity of Our Lord. 
The law of fast alone is prescribed for all the 
_ Yemaining days of Lent except Sundays. 
_. _ In the American Episcopal Church the days of 
ting or abstinence to be observed, according to 
Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of 
ent, the Ember Days, and all the Fridays of the 
ar except Christmas Day and the Epiphany. 


als and Fasts |Hebrew Date| 1936-37 


..-|Adar 14 
....|AdarSheni 14 
Ni 15 


Passover, 7th Day..... 
Passover, Last 
_ Shabouth Feast 

‘ast of Tammuz*..... Tammuz 17 

_ Fast of Abh*..........|Abh oF 


ae Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately fol- 
f i yYom Kippur. All Jewish holidays, etc., 


egin at sunset on the day previous to that given 
the table. 
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ROS Chronological Cycles, 1940 


Church Fasts 


Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts : 


1|Sept. 17, Th. 


re Baha ee 
at Oe Pe at, 
RARE Sri 8 Ano 3 | Roman Indication. . 
Mra act os 171 Julian Period....-.... 
Chronological Eras + ae 
Name Began 
Grecian or Syro-Macedonian Era B.c. 312, Sept. 1 
Era of Maccabees........-...-- ge 166, Nov. 24 
Tyrian Eras. os..esiuces ecuee oh 125, Oct. 7 19) 
Sidonian Wrasse elects ceceiste © “> 110; Otta-s8 
SUG Tri. ls cteteiec'tis es 2 ore Peake wes 45, Jan. 1 
Spanish Mrasese ae. < + sie atet a 38, Jan. 1 
AUzustan irae oe. ses aide s 27, Feb. 14 
Christian Brat 2: Sirs. se 63 2 A. D. 1, Jan. 
Destruction of Jerusalem...... a 69, Sept. 1 
Mohammedan Era........---- “ 622, July 16 


of the 679 Olympiad, commencing July 1; 2600 of 
the Japanese era, and the 15th year of the period 
Showa; 1358-1359 of the Mohammedan era, the 
year 1359 beginning at Sunset, February 9, 1940; 
the Japanese Chronology dates from 660 B. C. 


The three Rogation Days are days of Solemn 
Supplication. In the Greek Church the four prin- 
cipal fasts are those in Lent, the week succeeding 
Whitsuntide, the fortnight before the Assumption, 
and forty days before Christmas. 

Ember and Rogation Days are certain periods of 
the year devoted to prayer and fasting. Ember 
Days (twelve annually), about the beginning of 
the four seasons, are the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Spring; 
after the feast of the Pentecost (Whitsunday), 
Summer; after the festival of the Holy Cross, 
Autumn, and after the festival of St. Lucia, 
Winter. Ember Weeks are the weeks in which the 
Ember Days appear. 

Ember Days in 1940 are February 14, 16, 17; 
rete 17, 18; September 18, 20, 21; December 


18 eras ; 
Rogation Days occur on Monday, Tuesday and 

Wednesday immediately preceding Ascension Day, 

and in 1940 fall on April 29, 30, and May 1. ; 


1937-38 1938-39 


The months of the Jewish year are: 1 Tishri: 
2 Chesvan (Also Marcheshvan); 3 Kislev; 4 Po at 
(Also Tebeth); 5 Sebat (Also Shebhat); 6 Adar; 6a 
added month some years, Adar Sheni; 7 Nisan: 
8 Iyar; 9 Sivan; 10 Tammuz; 11 Abh; 12 Elul. — 


iss The 
ie sun, which has a diameter of 864,100 miles, 
nd is distant, on the average, 92,900,000 miles 
rom the earth, is supposed to be about 142 times 
nse as water. The light of the sun reaches the 
1 in 498.7 seconds, or somewhere more than 8 
utes. The average surface solar temperature has 
estimated at 6,000 degrees, centigrade, equal 
32 degrees, Fahrenheit. But against this es- 
ie is the fact that hydrogen and helium which 
nomers guess abound on the sun, require a 
temperature before they emit brilliant lights. 
ard astronomers announced in May, 1937, 
ey had found a temperature drop of 1,500 
(centigrade) between the surface of the 

d its overlying atmosphere. 


oxygen and helium, 
By ee 


a 


Sun 


The radiating surface of the sun is call : 
photosphere, and just above it is the chrompaphere } 
which is a kind of atmosphere in a constant state 
of agitation, as if stirred by spouting gases. The 
Saeuppenaee is Rieinio BEY during a total eclipse, 

e a reddish la: sr 
Anercre oe nee! apes. ver yh ee 
ove the chromosphere is the corona al t 
only at the time of a total eclipse. Its paaniy, Roe 
surges as far, in Places, as 1,000,000 miles or more. © 
aie aeons Te Ue cpinion oe astronomers, prob- — 
e at po p 
phere Niet earth. ; Points outside the atmos- 
€ composition of the corona is ; 
the spectrum it is manifested by a gresn ie te 
seg que couse Peer element. There may 
conn 
the corona. ection between sun spots and 
un spots are dark, cloud-like region: 
to 50,000 miles in diameter which last ane See 
Phe sun sends: Out 400,00 renee ae em eves 
ou ‘ e ht 
as the moon, and 90 million times. o masnpne 
star Aldebaran. 


as much as the _ 
cee i 


i" 


if 
me 


. 
as 
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Protestant Episcopal Calendar, 1940, with Altar Colors 


White—From the First Service (First-Vespers) of 
Christmas Day to the Octave of Epiphany, nelusive 
(except on the Feasts of Martyrs) ; on Maundy 
Thursday (for the celebration); from the First 
Service of Easter Day to the Vigil of Pentecost 
(except on Feasts of Martyrs and Rogation Days): 
on Trinity Sunday, Conversion of St. Paul, Purifi- 
cation, Annunciation, St. John Baptist, St. 
Michael, St. Luke, All Saints, Saints'not Martyrs, 
and Patron Saints (Transfiguration and Dedication 
of Church). 


Red—From First Vespers of Pentecost to the 
Ste oh Yaga a ae includes 
e ays); Holy Innocents on a n 
and Feasts of all Martyrs. ee 
Violet—From Septuagesima to Maundy Thursday 
(Easter Eve); Advent Sunday to Christmas Eve, 
Vigils, Ember Days (except in Whitsun Week): 
“Pe Rogation Days; Holy Innocents (unless Sun- 

ay). 
Black—Good Friday and at funerals. 
Green—All other days. 


Days, Etc. 1935. 


1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 1940. 1941 
Golden Number. . 17 18 1 Th 
Sunday Letter......... F ED rf b A Gr i 
Sundays after Epiphany 5 4 2 5 4 2 4 
Septuagesima....... Feb. 17) Feb. 9 | Jan. 24) Feb. 13] Feb. 5 | Jan. 21 | Feb. Me) 
Ash Wednesday...... Mar, 6] Feb. 26 eb. 10| Mar. 2] Feb. 22 | Feb. 7] Feb. 26 
First Sunday in Lent. Mar. 10) Mar. 2 | Feb. 14! Mat. 6} Feb. 26 | Feb. 11 | Mar. 
Passion Day. 7| Mar. 30 | Mar. 14| April 3| Mar. 26 | Mar. 10 | Mar. 30 
Palm Sunday. il 14) April 5} Mar. 21) April 10} April 2 | Mar.17] April 6 
Good Friday. il 19) April 10 | Mar. 26} April 15} April 7 | Mar. 22 | April 11 
Easter Day...... April 21) April12 | Mar. 28; April 17) April 9 | Mar: 24 | April 13 
Rogation Sunday............ May 26} May 17 | May May 22) May 14 | April 28 ay 18 
Ascension Day.........~..... May 30; May 21 | May 6/-May 26) May 18 | May 2] May 22 
OR MECOUUGY 2 on c.55 cn lsla gl slers-0 « June 9] May 31 | May 16} June May 28,.| May 12 | June 1 
Trinity Sunday.............. June 16| June 7 | May 23] June_ 12} June 4 | May 19 une 8 
Sundays after Trinity........ 23 24 26 23 25 27 24 
First Sunday in Advent...... Dec. Nov. 29 | Nov. 28! Nov. 27! Dec. 3 | Dee. 1]! Nov. 30 
Greek Church Calendar, 1940 
Date Holy Days Date Holy Days Date Holy Days 
Jan. 1)Circumcision__ May 2)/Ascension Aug. 30/St. Alexander Neysky* 
Jan. 6)Theophany (Epiphany) ||May 12/Pentecost Sept. 8)Nativity of Theotokos 
Feb. 2|)Hypapante (Purification)|;}May 13)Holy Ghost Sept. 14|Exaltation of Cross 
Feb. 7|Great Lent Begins June 24/St. John Baptist Oct. i|Patronage of Theotokos 
Mar. 17|Palm Sunday June 29/Peter and Paul (Chief|]|Nov. 15|First Day of Fast of 
Mar. 22|Great Friday : Apostles) Theotokos 
Mar. 24|Holy Pasch (Easter) June 30/Twelve Apostles Noy. 21|Entrance of Theotokos 
Mar. 25) Annunciation Aug. 6/Transfiguration Dec. 9|Concept of Theotokos 
‘Apr. 23|St. George Aug. 15|Repose of Theotokos Dec. 25|Nativity (Christmas) 


*Peculiar to Russia. The dates above are accord- 
ing to the Gregorian Calendar which was adopted 
by the Greek Church in 1923; September 30 Old 
Style for that year is followed by October 14, 


New Style. To change from the Julian calendar 

to the Gregorian calendar, add 10 days for the 

years 1582 to 1700; 11 days from 1700 to 1800; 

12 days from 1800 to 1900; 13 days since 1900. , ~ 
{ 


Mohammedan Calendar, 1940 


Year Name of the Month Month Begins || Year Name of the Month Month Begins 
POURS PAW IRROIAR . Soe eas cae os Dec. 13, 1939]|/1359. July 7, 1940 
$358. 4 Zu'tkhijjah ...,...<.......|Jan.- 12,-1940/|1359. Aug. 5, 1940 
1359...|Muharram (New Year)....|Feb. 10, 1940)|1359. Sept. 4, 1940 
1359. PEE 2 co avin n ues Mar. 11, 1940]|1359. Oct. 3, 1940 
1359. Rabia I .-|April 9, 1940]/1359. Nov. 2, 1940 
1359. . .|Rabia II bah nee py S “Os E988 11369" Dec. 31, 1940 
Ailsa i oe ee eee June 7, 1940 
“In some Mohammedan countries or regions their calendar is no longer in official use in civil life. 


The birthday of Mithra, the Sun-god of the Iranians (Persians), 


in the Western Calendar. 


corresponded with Christmas 


Church Memoranda for 1940 ~ 


JANUARY APRIL 

i ision (Mon.) 1 Monday 
é Saabany : 7 Il Sun. aft. Easter 
71 Sun. aft. Epiphany | 14 II Sun. aft. Easter 
14 II Sun. aft. Epiphany | 21 IV Sun. aft. Easter 
21 Septuagesima 25 St. Mark 
95 Conversion of St.Paul | 28 Rogation Sunday 
28 Sexagesima 


MAY 
FEBRUARY 1 Wednesday ‘ 
1 Thursday 1 St. Philip & St. Jas. 
2 Purification 2 Ascension Day 4 
4 Quinquagesima 5 I Sun. aft. Ascension 
7 Ash Wednesday 12 Whit Sunday 


I. Sunday in Lent 19 Trinity Sunday 
i II Sunday in Lent. 23 Corpus Christi | 
24 St. Matthias 26 I Sun. aft. Trinity 
25. III Sunday in Lent 


JUNE 
‘MARCH 1 Saturday 

2 II Sun. aft, Trinity 
3 FF Sunday in Lent 9 III Sun. aft. Trinity 
10 V Sunday in Lent 11 St. Bar at 
17 Palm Sunday 16 IV Sun. aft. Tr us y 
22 Good Friday 23 V Sun. aft. edie os 
24 Easter Sunday 24 St. John, Bap 


i 29 St. Peter ; 
Fa eae Waster - |30 VI Sun. aft. Trinity 


sry Saran 
unday aft. 
1 Monday Trinity v 


7 VII Sun. aft. Trinity 
14 VIII Sun. aft. Trinity 
21 IX Sun. aft. Trinity 


27 XXIII Sunday aft. 
Trinity 
28 St. Simon & St. Jude 


25 St. James) 
28 X Sun. aft. Trinity NOVEMBER 
AUGUST 1 All Saints (Friday 
1 Thursday 3 ah Sunday aft. 
rinity 

6 oun a | 10 XV sin, ate ee 

11 XII Sun. aft, Trinity Ut 

24 St. Bartholomew | 24 XXVII_ Sunday aft. 
i ‘ rinity : 

25 XIV Sun. aft. Trinity 28 Thanksgiving Day 
SEPTEMBER 30 St. Andrew * ‘ 


1 XV Sun. aft. Trinity 

8 XVI Sun. aft. Trinity 

15 XVIISun. aft. Trinity 1 
21 St. Matthew . 8 
22 XVI11Sun.aft. Trinity | 15 
29 XIX Sun. aft. Trinity | 21 
29 St. Michael and All | 22 


DECEMBER 


I Sun. in Advent 
II Sun. in Advent 
III Sun. in Advent 
St. Thomas 

IV Sun. in Advent 


25 Christmas (Wed.) 
eae 26 St. Stephen f 
OCTOBER 27 St. John, Evangelist 
1 Tuesday 28 Holy Innocents 


Sunday aft. Christ- 
mas 


& 


6 XX Sun. aft. Trinity | 29 
13 XXI Sun. aft. Trinity 


a ee 


Sake 


- 


Pore ees 


Cee yp Sea) ee 


nomical—Lente 


Ash Wednesday 


Paster 
Sunday 


Ash 
Wed. 


18|April 5 
3\ April oe 


Ash j Easter 
Wed. Sunday 


5) April 20 
. 25)April 11 
9| Mur. 


Year 
— ———— 


8|/Mar. 26 

28}April 15 

eb. 13/Mar, 31 

far. 4/April 19 

». 24) April 11 

9/Mar. 27 

1}April 16 

21/April 7 

- _5/Mar. 23 

. 25)/April 12 
17) April 


pile . 15)April 
. 13!Mar. 31||1900... . 28!April 
D. 325 the Council of the Christian 
les_at Nicea in Asia Minor (present-day 
r Isnik, in Asiatic Turkey) drew up_ the 
Creed, and also decided that Easter shall be 
‘ e first Sunday following the Paschal Full 
hy which happens upon or next after the 21st 
* teh. The principal reason was that the 
rims needed moonlight to travel on their way 
he great yearly Easter festivities. The date of 
ster thus may vary between March 22 and April 
_over a period of 35 days. 
ecause of this wide fluctuation the British 
iament in 1928 passed a permissive statute with 
urpose of bringing Easter within the ‘‘orderly 
f a solar measurement of time,’’ determining 
ionally that it should be ‘‘the first Sunday 
second Saturday in April.’’ This reduces 
Tange of 
ge was 
| so far not been obtained. 


variation less than a week. But the 
0 await international consent and that 


*Daschal Full Moon falls on a Sunday, then 


Haster Day is the next Sunday. The Paschal Full 
oon is the Fourteenth Day of a Lunar month 
Pree according to an ancient ecclesiastical 
utation and not the real or astronomical full 
nmi ae 
the yeeal period of fasting in the Christian 
begins on Ash Wednesday, which comes 40 


«di 


and . 1; 
Source: Observatory and Ecclesiastical Computations 


Easter Sunday 
Ash |Baster, Ash Easter 
Wed. |Sunday 


. 20|/April 7 
12/Mar. 30}/1 
12)|1 


7|\Mar. 25 
27| April = 


Lil |Feb: 
...! Mar. 
not counting- 


days previous to Easter Sunday, 
Sundays. 

Lent originally was a period of but 40 hours. 
Later it comprised 30 days of fasting, omitting all 
the Sundays and also all the Saturdays except one. 
Pope Gregory added Ash Wednesday to the fast, 
together with the remainder of that week. 

The last seven days of Lent constitute Holy Week, 
beginning with Palm Sunday. Passion Week pre- 
cedes Holy Week. The last Thursday—Maundy 
Thursday—commemorates the Institution of the 
Eucharist. _ . 

The following day, Good Friday, commemorates 
the day of the crucifixion. Mohammedans celebrate 
‘Friday as the day of Adam’s creation. Among Ger- 
mans Friday was sacred to the goddess-mother, 
wifé of Odin. 

Easter is the chief festival of the Christian year, 
commemorating the resurrection of Christ. It oc- 
curs about the same time as the ancient heathen 
Roman celebration of the Vernal Equinox, the 
arrival of Spring. Im the second century, A.D., 
Easter Day was, among Christians in Asia Minor, 
the 14th of Nisan, the seventh month of the Jewish 
calendar. The Christians in Europe observed the 
nearest Sunday. : 

The Jewish calendar is based on days reckoned 
from evening to evening. 


2 ‘The Golden Number, used in the table below, is greater by unity than the remainder obtained upon 


he given year by 19; for example: 10 is the Golden Number for the year 1928; from the table, 


ate of Paschal Full Moon is April 5, and this being Thursday, Easter Sunday is on April 8, 1928. 
DATE OF PASCHAL FULL MOON, 1900-2199 < : 


Golden 
Date Number 
April 14 
April 8 
| Mar. 2 ; 
April 11 
' Mar. 31 


Date 


April 5 


April 18 


Golden 


Goiden 
Number 


Date Number 


| Wed. |Sunday 
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"Holidays of the World 


Source: Official Records 


Christmas and New Year’s are observed the 
world over. 

In Episcopal countries, such as England, the only 
church days which are regular legal holidays, aside 
from Christmas, are Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
and Whit-Monday. 

In Roman Catholic countries, the church days 
other than Christmas which are usually legal holi- 
days are Epiphany, Ascension, Assumption, All 
Saints’, and Immaculate Conception. Throughout 
the Latin-American countries it is usual to observe 
Good Friday and Corpus Christi. 

In Lutheran countries Epiphany, Annunciation, 
Good Friday, Easter Monday, Ascension Day, Whit- 
Monday, Ash Wednesday, and Corpus Christi are 
holidays. 

OLD ENGLISH HOLIDAYS 

_Jan. 6. TweLFrH Day, or Twelfth-tide, some- 
times called Old Christmas Day, the same as 
Epiphany. (Feast of the Three Kings). It is cele- 
brated in Spain as Christmas and in Italy as 
Epiphany (Befana Day). The previous evening is 
Twelfth Night. Since 1900 the Russian Orthodox 
Church has observed Jan. 7 as Christmas, inasmuch 


+ aS 13 days instead of 12 now mark the difference 


between the old and the new or Gregorian calendar. 
Feb. 2. Canpiemas: Festival of the Purification 


of the Virgin. Consecration of the lighted candles 
to be used in the church during the year. Also 
known as ‘‘Groundhog Day”’ in the United States. 

Feb. 14. Oxrp CanpLEMas: St. Valentine’s Day. 

March 25. Lapy Day: Annunciation of the 
Virgin. 

April 6 is old Lady Day. 

June 24. Minsummer Day: Feast 
of John the Baptist. 

July 7 is old Midsummer Day. ; 

July 15. St. Swmuin’s Day. There was an old 
superstition that if rain fell on this day it would 
continue forty days. 

Aug. 1. Lammas Day. Originally in England 
the festival of the wheat harvest. Im the church 
the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous deliverance 
from prison. Old Lammas Day is August 13. 

Sept. 29. MuicHartMas: Feast of St. Michael 
the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is Oct. 11. 

Nov. 1. Att-Hattomas: All-hallows, or All 
Saints’ Day. The previous evening is All-hallow- 
e’en. 


Noy. 2. Att Souts’ Day. Day of prayer for the 
souls of the dead. 
Nov. 11. MarrinMas: Feast of St. Martin. Old 


Martinmas is Nov. 23. 
Dec. 28. CHILDERMas: Holy Innocents’ Day, 


Legal or Public Holidays in the United States in 1940 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


There are no “National’’ holidays in the United States. Each State has jurisdiction over the 
holidays to be observed. These are designated either by legislative enactment or executive proclama- 
tion. The only National holiday ever proclaimed by Congress was when they ordered (April 30, 1869) 
that the one hundredth anniversary of the Constitution be observed as a National holiday. The 
President and Congress designate for the District of Columbia and the Government employees through- 
out the Nation, but not for the States with the one exception referred toe The law signed by President 
Roosevelt (May 12, 1938) made November 11 a legal holiday in the District of Columbia, the Congress 
and the President having exclusive jurisdiction over the District. 

The legal holidays in New York State are—New Years (Jan. 1); Lincoln’s Birthday (Feb. 12); 
Washington’s Birthday (Feb. 22); Memorial Day (May 30); Independence Day (July 4); Labor Day 
(ist. Monday in Sept.); Columbus Day (Oct. 12); Election Day (ist Tuesday after ist Monday in 
November); Armistice Day (Nov. 11); Thanksgiving Day; Christmas Day (Dec. 25). 


THE CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN: 1940 ARE: 


Jan, 1—New Years Day. In all the States District 
ot Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Philip- 
pine Islands, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Jan. 20—Inauguration Day. Began in 1937. To be 
observed every fourth year from that date by 
the 20th Amendment to the Constitution. In the 
District of Columbia only. - 

Feb. 12—Lincoln’s Birthdgy. In California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Towa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
, Tennessee, Texas (by some banks), 

a West Virginia (by some 

banks), Wyoming, Alaska, Puerto Rico (by 
banks), Virgin Islands. 

Feb. 22—Washington’s Birthday. In all the States, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone 
(not by banks), Hawaii, Philippine Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. _ . 

March 22—Good Friday. In Arizona (in 5 Coun- 
ties), Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, North Da- 
kota, Pennsylvania, South Carolina (in Charles- 
ton County), Tennessee, Canal Zone, Philippine 
Islands, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. In Con- 
necticut Good Friday is usually proclaimed by 
the Governor as a day of fasting and prayer. 

May 30—Decoration or Memorial Day. In all the 
States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone 
(not by banks), Hawaii, Philippine Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, with the following 
exceptions—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina. 

July 4—Independence Day. In all the States, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, 


. 6—Epiphany. In Puerto Rico. 
eee $_Battle of New Orleans. In Louisiana. 
J 19—Lee’s Birthday. In Alabama, Arkansas 
banks), Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mis- 
North Carolina (by some banks), South 
(by some banks), Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia. 


. 21—Foundation Day. In the Canal Zone. 
Feb. ery ae Tuesday. Observed as Mardi Gras 
in Alabama, Florida (in cities and towns where 
carnival is celebrated), Louisiana (Parishes of 
Jefferson, Orleans, St. Bernard, St. Charles, St. 
John the Baptist, East Baton Rouge), Canal Zone. 
Feb. 14—Admission Day. In Arizona. 
Feb. 15—Constitution Day. In the Canal Zone. 
March 1—State Day. In Nebraska. 


(some 
sissippi, 
Carolina 


Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Sept. 2—Labor Day. In all the States, District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone (not by banks), 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Oct. 12—Columbus Day. In Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas (by some banks), California, Colorado 
(by some banks part of day), Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illi: 
Kansas (by some banks part of day), Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan 
(by some banks), Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico (by 
most banks), New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia (by some banks), Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
Canal Zone, Puerto Rico. 

Noy. 5—General Election Day (ist Tuesday after 


the Ist Monday in November). In New Jersey, 


New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia. In Ohio 
it is a half holiday. 


Noy. 11—Armistice Day. In all the States, District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone (not by banks), 


Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, Virgin 


Islands. 

Nov. 21—Nov. 28—Thanksgiving Day (observed 
until 1939 as last Thursday in November but 
subject to change in 1940 to preceding Thurs- 
day by proclamations of the President and Gover- 
nors of the States). Observance in 1939 divided. 
District of Columbia and United States posses- 
sions observe day set by the President; States 


day set by Governors. : 
Dec. 25—Christmas Day. In all the States, District 
of Columbia, Territories and possessions, Philip~ 
pine Islands. 


OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1940 : 
March 2—Texas Independence Day. In that State. 


March 21—Holy Sapte Philippine Islands, 
Virgin Islands (except at St. Croix). 

March 22—Emancipation Day. In Puerto Rico. 

March 23—Holy Saturday. In the Canal Zone. 

March 25—Maryland Day. In that State. 

March 25—Easter Monday. In North Carolina, 
Virgin Islands. 

March 30—Seward’s Day. In Alaska, 

March 31—Transfer Day. In the Virgin Islands. 

April 1—State Election. In Michigan. i 

April 12—Date of Passage of Halifax Independence 
Resolution. In North Carolina (by some banks). 

April 13—Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday. In Ala~ 
bama, Missouri (bank transactions not affected), 
Oklahoma (banks not closed), Virginia. 
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LEGAL AND PUBLIC HOLIDAYS (Continued) 


April 16—De Diego’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 

April 19—Patriots’ Day. In Maine, Massachusetts. 

April 21—San Jacinto Day. In Texas. 

April 22—Arbor Day. In Nebraska. | 

April 25—Fast Day. In New Hampshire. (Usually 
the 4th Thursday in April but not always. The 
date is determined by the Governor and Council). 

April 26—Memorial Day. In Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi. Slee 

May 1—Labor Day. In the Canal Zone, Philippine 
Islands. 

pa 4—Rhode Island Independence Day. In that 
State 


May 13—Whit Monday. In the Virgin Islands. 

May 20—Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence. 
In North Carolina (by some banks). 

June 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis or (*) Me- 
morial Day. In Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, *Kentucky, *Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina (by some banks), *Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia. 

June 11—Kamehamena Day. In Hawaii. 

June 14—Flag Day. In Missouri (bank transac- 
tions not affected), Pennsylvania. 

June 15—Pioneer Day. In Idaho. 

June 17—Bunker Hill Day. In Massachusetts (in 
Suffolk County). 

June 20—West Virginia Day. In that State (by 
some banks). 

June 22—Bolivarian Day. In the Canal Zone. 

July 13—Gen. Bedford Forrest’s Birthday. 
Tennessee. 

July 14—Bastile Day. In the Canal Zone. 

July 17—Munoz Rivera’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 

July 24—Pioneer Day. In Utah. It is also Simon 


In 


Bolivar Day in the Canal_ Zone. 


July 25—Occupation Day. In Puerto Rico. It is 


also Supplication Day in the Virgin Islands 
(except at St. Croix). 4 

July 2/—Barbosa’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 

Aug. 1—Colorado Day. In that State. 

mae. eee en Day. In the Philippine Is- 
ands. 

Aug. 16—Bennington Battle Day. In Vermont. 

Aug. 19—National Aviation Day. mh 

Aug. 30—Birthday of Huey P. Long. In Louisiana, 

Sept. 9—Admission Day. In California. 

Sept. 12—Defenders’ Day. In Maryland. 

Sept. 17—Regatta Day. In Hawaii. 

Oct. 1—Missouri Day. In that State (banking 
transactions not affected). 

t. 12—Fraternal Day. In Alabama. 

. 12—Landing Day. In Wisconsin. 

. 18—Alaska Day. In Alaska. 

31—Nevada (Admission) Day. In that State. 

. 1—All Saints’ Day. In Louisiana. 

. 2—Memorial Day. In the Canal Zone. 
3—Secession from Colombia. In the Canal 


Zone. 

Nov. 10—First move toward Independence from 
Spain. In the Canal Zone. 

Nov. 15—Proclamation of the Commonwealth. In 
the Philippine Islands. (This date may he 
observed as a holiday). 

Nov: 19—Discovery Day. In Puerto Rico. 

Nov. 23—Kepudiation Day. In Maryland (bank 
half-holiday in_ Frederick County). 

Nov. 28—Independence from Spain. In the Canal 


one. 
Dec. 30—Rizal Day. In the Philippine Islands. 


The Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 
(adopted in whole or in part by all the States, 
the District of Columbia and the Territories of 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico) provides that 
negotiable instruments falling due on Saturday or 


Sunday or a holiday are to be presented for pay- 
ment on the next succeeding business day except 
that in the case of Saturday if payable on demand, 
they may, at the option of the holder be pre- 
sented for payment before 12 Noon on Saturday 
when it is not otherwise a legal holiday. 


DAYS USUALLY OBSERVED IN SOME MANNER 


In New York State the General Construction Law 
makes Saturday, noon to midnight, a legal holi- 
day. This is the case in almost all of the States. 

Susan B. Anthony Day, Feb. 15, is observed in 
honor of the birthday of the pioneer crusader for 
On that day in 1938 the 
National Park Service furnished a Sequoia (Big 
Tree) seedling for the grounds around the head- 
quarters of the National Woman’s Party, the Alva 
Belmont House, on B St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, is widely observed. 
Gen. Washington, when encamped at Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1776, on the night of March 16, issued 
a special order authorizing as parole for the next 
day ‘‘Boston,’’ and (as countersign ‘‘St. Patrick,” 
naming General John Sullivan as ‘‘Brigadier Gen- 
eral of the Day.’’ The Irish helped make it a 
double celebration when they marched at the 
head of the troops that day into Boston, on the 
heels of the retreating Royalists, to capture the 
city after a siege of several months. Their band 
played ‘‘Yankee Doodle,’’ which has the same air 
as the old Irish song, ‘‘All the Way to Galway.”’ 

Army Day, April 6, is observed in New York, and 
some other states, by a display of flags and by 
military parades. ‘ 

Pan American Day is observed April 14, because 
on that date in 1890 the First International Con- 
ference of American States, meeting in Washing- 
ton, adopted a resolution that resulted in the 
creation of the Commercial Bureau of the American 
Republics, the organization known today as the 
Pan American Union. The day is intended espe- 
cially to appeal to schools, and April 14 falls within 
a season of the year when schools are in session 
in nearly all the countries of the continent. The 
day has been proclaimed in all of the 21 republics, 
and was first observed in the United States in 
1931, under a Presidential proclamation which 
directed that the flag be displayed on all Govern- 
ment buildings on that date and called upon the 
schools, civic associations and people of the United 
States generally to observe the day with appro- 
priate ceremonies, thereby giving expression to 
the spirit of continental solidarity and to the 


sentiments of cordiality and friendly feeling which 
the Government and people of the United States 
entertain toward the peoples and governments of 
the other republics of the American Continent. 

Mother’s Day is the second Sunday in May; 
May 1, Child Health Day (by annual Presidential 
proclamation); May 22, National- Maritime Day; 
Flag Day was first observed in Hartford, Conn., 
in 1861. On May 30, 1916, President Wilson issued 
a proclamation nationalizing June 14 as Flag Day, 
but this did not mean a holiday. Father’s Day, 
third Sunday in June; Sept. (fourth Friday), 
American Indian Day; Sept. 17, Constitution Day 
(aged (dae) = 

orefathers’ Day, Dec. 21 (landing on Plymouth 
Rock in 1620) is celebrated by dinners of New 
England societies everywhere and ‘Down East,” 
but is not a public holiday. 

National Maritime Day was first proclaimed in 
1935, in commemoration of the departure of the 
Savannah from Savannah, Ga., on May 22, 1819, on 
the first successful transatlantic voyage under 
a Psi heen: May 22 is an observance, not a 

Arbor Day—tree-planting day, was first ob- 
served April 10, 1872, in Nebraska, on which 
occasion more than a million young trees were set 
in the ground in that state. Since then the ob- 
servance has spread all over the country. It is 
a holiday in Arizona, observed on the Friday 
following the first day of April in Apache, Co- 
conino, Mohave, Navajo and Yavapai Counties and 
on the Friday following the first day of February 
in all the other Counties of the State; in Nebraska 
on April 22, the birthday of J. Sterling Morton, 
former U. S. Secretary of Agriculture, the pioneer 
promoter of the observance; in Utah the date is 
selected each year by the Governor from the days 
between March 1 and April 15. The States provide 
by law for an Arbor Day but do not make it a 
legal holiday, except in a few cases for school 
children. 

Bird Day is another observance which is li 
to Arbor Day in places. zee 


PUBLIC STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN CANADA, 1940 


New Year's, Jan. 1; Good Friday, Mar. 22; Easter Monday, 


Birthday (*); Dominion Day, July 1; 


Day, Nov. 11; Christmas, Dec. 25 


Labor 


(*) The birthday of the reigning Sovereign, or the day fixed by: procl: ti S 
(*) any day appointed by proclamation for a public i ee ere nt aN 


Mar. 25; Victoria Day, May 24: King’, 
Sept. 2; Thanksgiving Day (*); Remembrance 


celebration; 


giving. (When New Year’s, Christmas, Victoria Day, Dominion Da: 7 
on Sunday, the following day is observed as the honday) vend BuMreeh tea aa 


holiday or for a general fast or general thanks- — 


pres 
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Astronomical Time 
Source: United States Naval Observatory 


_ Time is the measurement of the earth's rotation 
on its axis. This rotation causes the stars to ap- 
pear to cross the sky from east to west, 
Same manner as the Sun. 

Even if the Earth did not rotate at all on its own 
axis, the Sun would rise and set once duting the 
year because of the Earth’s journey around it. 

The stars are not within the Earth’s orbit. They 
are so far distant that their apparent positions are 
“a4 very slightly affected by the Earth’s orbital 
motion. 


in the 


from 
“pice That point moves very slowly among the 
stars. 

The period of the Earth’s rotation measured with 
respect to the Vernal Equinox is called a sidereal 
day, or apparent equinoctial day. 

The period measured with respect to the Sun is 
called an apparent solar day. 

The apparent solar and sidereal days are of 
variable length. 

The longest apparent solar day occurs about 
Dec. 23, and it exceeds the average day in length 
by approximately 30 seconds. In order to over- 
come this objection, mean time has been devised. 

Mean solar time, which is universally used in or- 
dinary life, is sometimes ahead of and sometimes 
behind apparent solar time, but on the average it 
is the same. 

The difference between these two kinds of time 
is called the equation of time. Its maximum value 
is a little over 16 minutes. The difference be- 
tween mean equinoctial and apparent equinoctial 


TIME, WITH RESPECT TO 


The positions of the stars are commonly reckoned . 
point in the sky Known as the vernal | 


or sidereal time is due to nutation. Its greatest 
value is only a little over a second, and its greatest 
daily change is a little more than a hundredth of 
a@ second. 

On account of the fact that this difference is so 
small, sidereal time has generally been used by 
astronomers. In recent years a few observatories. 
including ,the Naval Observatory, have begun to 
employ ean equinoctial time in computing the 
rates of precision clocks. ; 

The Calendar Year begins at the stroke of 12 on 
the night of Dec. 31. The solar day and the calen- 
dar month also begin at midnight. The interval 
during which the Earth makes one absolute revolu- 
tion round the Sun is called a Sidereal Year, and 
consists of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes and 9.6 
seconds. 

The Tropical Year, on which the return of the 
seasons depends, is the interval between two con- 
secutive returns of the Sun to the Vernal Equinox. 
If this were a fixed point, the Sidereal and Tropical 
Years would be identical; but in consequence of the 
action of the Sun and Moon upon the equatorial 
protuberance of the Earth’s mass and, in a much 
less degree, the disturbing influence of the planets 


upon the Earth's orbit, the Equinox has a slow, re- ~ 


trograde mean motion of 50”.26 annually, so that 
the Sun returns to the Equinox sooner every year 
than it otherwise would by 20 minutes 23.6 seconds. 

The Tropical Year, therefore, consists of 365 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 46 seconds. The 
Tropical Year is not of uniform length; it is now 
slowly decreasing at the rate of .530 second per 
oe but this variation will not always con- 
inue. 


THE EARTH’S ROTATION, 


Source: Smithsonian Physical Tables, Eighth Revised Edition 


The fluctuations in the earth’s rate of rotation 
indicated by astronomical evidence are of a quite 
greater order of magnitude. Moreover, the changes 
vary in sign, whereas fri¢tional effects should not. 

The observations come from deviations of the 
sun and moon from their gravitational orbits, the 
transits of Mercury, the eclipses of Jupiter’s satel- 
lites. Changes in the speed of rotation of the 
earth rotation seem the only explanation. 

This may be due to shifts of matter within or on 
the earth. The following figure by Brown indicates 
that in 1928 the earth was about 25 sec. ahead of 
its average rotational motion during the last three 
centuries. 


The greatest apparent change is the loss or gain 
of one sec. in a whole year (1 part in 30,000,000). 

Tidal friction should make the earth rotate more 
slowly and the moon recede from the earth. The 
rate of dissipation of energy by friction is about 
1.4 x 10°19 erg sec. 


The earth’s rotation from this cause should have — 


slowed by 4 hours during geologic time. 
The moon should continue to recede until its 


period of revolution and that of the earth’s rota-— 


tion are equal to 47 of our present days. : 


The moon should then gradually approach ee / 


earth, ultimately coming within Roche’s 
(about twice the earth’s radius), breaking up, 
Possibly, into a ring like Saturn’s. 


Standard Time 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Standards; Interstate Commerce Commission 


“The rotation of the earth about its axis once in 
24 hours,’ says the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
“gives a time change of 1 hour for every 15° of 
longitude. That is, if observations were made on 
the transit of the sun across the meridian at points 
separated by 15° of longitude, it would be found 
that the time of transit at two such points would 
differ by 1 hour. If the separation of the points of 
observation were decreased, the difference in time 
would be decreased in the same proportion. 

“Since the distance around. the earth is less at 
points not on the Equator than at the Equator the 
distance on the earth’s surface corresponding to a 
time difference is also less in the same proportion. 
For example, at the Equator 15° corresponds to 
about 1,040 miles, while at the latitude of New 
York 15° corresponds to only about 784 miles. Or, 
at the Equator, a difference of about 17 miles 
makes a time difference of 1 minute, while in the 
latitude of New York a difference of only 13 miles 
makes a difference of 1 minute in true local time. 

Although the United States has used standard 
time since 1883, no legislative action for the coun- 
try as a whole is recorded until March 19, 1918, 
when Congress directed the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to establish limits for the various time 

in this country. a 
rorhe United States is divided into four standard 
time zones, each approximately 15° of longitude 
in width. All places in each zone use, instead of 
their own ioent” time, the time counted from the 
transit of the ‘“‘mean sun’’ across the meridian 
which passes through the approximate center of 
that zone. 

These time zones are designated as Eastern, 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific, and the time in 
these zones is reckoned from the 75th, 90th, 105th, 
and 120th meridians west of Greenwich, respective- 
ly. The time in the various zones is slower than 
Greenwich time by 5, 6, 7, and 8 hours, respectively. 

Because of the inconvenience of changing the 


f 


time by the necessary amount of 1 hour at every 
point where a railroad crosses one of these bound- 
ary lines, the more convenient practice has usually 
been followed of making the change at some ter- 
minal or division point on the road, at some junc- 
tion point, or at the boundary line between the 
United States and Canada. 

The following places on the boundary between 
the Eastern and the Central Time Zones! use 
Eastern Standard Time: 4 

Williamson, W. Va.; Dungannon, Va.; Bristol, 
Tenn.; Asheville, N. C.; Franklin, N, C.; Mc- 
Donough, Ga.; Macon, Ga., and points on South- 
ern Railway between McDonough and Macon; 
Perry, Ga.; Thomasville, Ga.; Apalachicola, Fla. 
All other places on this boundary use Central 
Standard Time. 


Chicago is on Central Standard Time with the — 


usual Daylight Saving in the Summer, 


The following municipalities located on the 


boundary between the Central and the Mountain 
Time Zones use Central Standard Time: ‘ 

Murdo Mackenzie, S. Dak.; Phillipsburg, Kans.; 
Stockton, Kans.; Plainville, Kams.; Ellis, Kans. 
All other places on this boundary use Mountain 
Standard Time. 

All municipalities on the boundary between the 
Mountain and the Pacific Time Zones use Mountain 
Standard Time except Huntington, Ore., which 
uses Pacific Standard Time. ‘ 

Standard time is used also in the territories out- 
side of the continental United States. The places 
and the time used (slower or faster than Green- 
wich) are given below: 


Alaska 10 hours slower; Guam 91% hours faster; 


Hawaii. 1014 hours slower; Panama Canal Zone, 

5 hours slower; Philippines, 8 hours faster; Puetto’ 

Rico, ; stag i ated &, Samoa, 11 hours slower; Vir- 
in Islands, ours siower. 

e Standard time is broadcast by signals to radio 


and other stations by the U. S. Naval Observatory. — 


oe 
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a Standard Time Zones of the World 
Source: United States Interstate Commerce Commission me bor 


Standard time for the world, like longitude, is | meridian. Places to the east of there have faste 
counted from Greenwich, England, as the prime | time; places to the west of there have slower time 


&e INTERNATIONAL? DATE LINE ~ 


A The International Meridian Conference, held in| the 180th meridian at 51°30’ S., thence southerly 
‘Washington, D. C., (1884) established as the | on the 180th meridan to 60° Ss. . f : 
prime meridian, from which time was to be When crossing this line in a westerly direction 
counted, the meridian passing through Greenwich, | (i. e., from west longitude to east longitude), the 
, England. The meridian 180° from this prime | date must be advanced 1 day, and when crossing 
_ meridian was made the International Date Line, |in an easterly direction (east longtitude to west 
but, in order to include islands of the same group | longtitude), the date must be set back 1 day. 
_ in the same day, it has been necessary to vary the The line is so bent that it passes through Bering 
line from the 180th meridian at some places. The | Strait with Asia to the West and Alaska to the 
official date line runs from 70° N. to 60° S. in| East, then bends West so as to leave all the Aleu- 
accordance with the following description: tian Islands on the East. The line turning east 
Starting at the 180th meridian at 70° N.; thence | again follows the 180° meridian again until 10° 
southeasterly to 169° W., 65° N,, thence south- | below the equator, when it bends to the east toward 
westerly to 170° E. 52°30’ N., thence southeasterly | the Samoan Islands which are left to the east and 
_-to the 180th meridian at 48° N., thence southerly | away from the Fiji Islands to the west. It continues 
on the 180th meridian to 5° S., thence southeasterly | south on the 173° meridian, New Zealand and 
to 172°30’ W., 15°30’ S..thence southwesterly to!Chatham Islands lying to the West. 
7 


aes _ STANDARD TIME DIFFERENCES—UNITED STATES CITIES 
At 12 o’clock U. S. Eastern Standard Time, the clocks in the cities of the United States are: 


_ Ktlanta, Ga.. 11.00 A.M. || Galveston, Tex -)11.00 A.M. || Omaha, Neb... 


- Baltimore, : 12.00 Noon | | Hartford, Conn .|12.00 NOON ]| Philadelphia, Pa. 
_ Birmingham, A 11.00, a.m. || Houston, Texas - {11.00 a.m. Be 12.00 NOON 
. Boston, Mass. 12.00 || Indianapolis, In -|11.00 a.m, ..-{ 9.00 A.M. 
Buffalo, N. 12.00 Kansas City, Mo..,..|11.00 a.m. . ..}12.00 NOON 
_ Charleston, S. C. 12.00 Los Angeles, Cal..... 9.00 A.M. || Richmond, Va....... 12.00 NOON 
cae tO Te 11.00 weeeee- 11.00 AM. 2 weaves 200 A 
aiviase > 12.00 -00 A.M. |} Rochester, ......{12.00 NOON 
Sree iy 12.00 ...++-/11.00 A.M. |} Salt Lake -00 A.M. 
«| 12.00 .../11.00 A.M. || San Francisco, Cal. ..| 9.00 a.m. 
Petereitta re ote 11.00 Newark, New Jersey. .|12.00 NOON|| Savannah, Ga. ......|12.00 NooN 
Denver, Col......... 10.00 New Haven, Conn... .|12. OQN|| Seattle, Wash........ 9.00 A.M. 
ae as a ics aoe bee works ae ys) ey or oe MO; . "shakers 11.00 a.m. 
Detroit, Mich....... A New Orleans, La..... -00 A. M. ashington, D. ©... .|12.00 Noon 
eS Paso, Tex: ss. ne. 10.00 Norfolk, Vai... 2s. 12.00 NOON |] - = ‘ 


STANDARD TI DIFFERENCES—NEW YORK AND FOREIGN CITIES 
12 o’clock noon United States Eastern Standard Time, the standard time in foreign cities is as 


Sirona 7.00 P.M. 10.30 P.M. 7.00 P.M. 
5.20 P.M. “| 5.00 P.M. 6.00 P.M. 
7.00 P.M. 10.00 A.M. 5.00 P.M. 
4.30 A.M.* 4.00 P.M 1.00 A.M.* 
8.00 P.M. 6.00 P.M. 2.00 P.m. 
12.00 MID. 1.00 P.M. 6.00 P.M. 
12.30 A.M.* 12.00 NOON (Chile) 12.00 NOON 
-| 5.00 P.M, -| 5.00 P.M. ||/Shanghai...... 1.00 a.m.* 
6.00 P.M. 6.30 A.M. 12.00 mip. 
2.00 NOON 1.00 a.m* 6.00 Pat. 
0.30 P.M. 7.00 P.M. 3.00 a-M.* 
6.00 P.M. 7.00 P.M. 8.00 P.M. 
5.00 P.M. 2:00 NOON 2.00 A-M.* 
7.00 P.M. 5.00 P.M, || Valparaiso ..... 1.21. 12.00 Noon 
6.00 P.M. 5.00 P.M. ||Vancouver........... 9.00 A.M. 
1.00 P.M. 5.00 P.M. ||Vienna.......020500! 6.00 P.M. 
10.53 P.M. 5.00 p.m. ||Warsaw............. 6.00 P.M. 
R 7.00 P.M. 1.00 a.m.* || Wellington, N. Z... 4.30 A.M.* 
Caracas... 12.30 P.M. 1.00 a.m. || Winnipeg. /. 22.00. 11.00 a.m. 
Copenhagen 6.00 p.m. ||Montevideo 1.30 P.M. veseeee ee] 2.00 AM 
MURANAIE Tos se oy E .M, || Montreal 2.00 No a aintaiee ae Rees (ee OU Rae 


_ Dawso 


Daylight Saving Time 
Source; The Merchants Association of New York 


aylight Saving Time means advancing the; In Canada, Daylight Saving Ti 

by one hour during the summer, generally | limits, is observed on Montreal, "quae Ouawit : 
the last Sunday in April until the last Sunday | Toronto, St. John, Halifax and many other cities 
eptember. New York City and many other nas ee ree ee ; 
Ae i ewioun _— E 
, towns and villages in the State of New| wav 14 to October 1 and—Daylight Saving 


Central fe sete Bi, 18%, 
ica— sh Honduras, clocks ad- 
vanced thirty minutes October ; il 
Oe on ated 14, 940.° capieaue Bek. 
exico y, exico—Daylight Saving T . 
Hiroughout 1939 (equivalent to Mec Atantenda 


t! 
hear the Indiana State Line which follow New Zealand—Clocks adv: 
; e se ees ete : ‘ September 24 to continue until ApH ae, ipo. Far 
' sh pened on nets oring communities observe Gold Coast—Clocks advanced twenty, ‘minutes 
“ee ray! g aving Time. September 1 to continue until December 31 he 


\ Reform of the calendar, so that it may be bal- 
Kk anced in structure, perpetual in form, and har- 
Monious in arrangement, has long been under 
discussion and is receiving serious international 
consideration. Fourteen governments, the more im- 
portant of which include China, Turkey, Brazil, 
Chile, Peru, Greece, Hungary, Mexico, Norway and 
Spain, have indicated their willingness to accept 
the 12-month equal-quarter perpetual calendar 
known as The World Calendar. 

The 12 months will be so rearranged that the 
new revised calendar would have a year with equal 
_ Quarters in which the first month of each would 
je have 31 days and the other two 30 days each. 

These quarters would synchronize the various 
time-units and contain exactly 91 days, 13 weeks 
and three months. Thirteen days of the quarter 
would always be Sundays, and 78 weekdays, and 
each month would have 26 weekdays. In this per- 
petuai calendar there would be introduced, as the 
old 365th day, the Year-End Day, the last day in 
the year, between Dec. 30 and Jan. 1, as an extra 
Saturday, likely to become a universal holiday as 
well. Then, to keep the balance properly in leap 
years, there is proposed that the Leap-Year Day 
put in logically, as another extra Saturday, 
between June 30 and July 1. Thus the calendar 
would be symmetrical and in keeping with the solar 
year and the seasons. Every Jan. 1 would fall on 
‘ a Sunday, as would April 1, July 1 and October 1. 
The shifting holidays would be stabilized. Re- 
ligious and secular holidays would be fixed by 
their respective authorities and the way would be 
opened to have an agreed date to observe as Easter 
Sunday for the Church, even as tradition, custom 
and authority have fixed on Dec. 25 the Natal Day 


of Christ. If that day is to be Dec. 25 always, why | : - 
25? j Calendar internationally operative. 


_ not always Monday, Dec. 


Astronomical—Calendar Reform; Days Between Dates 
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Calendar Reform 
Source: The World Calendar Ass'n 


_The advantages to government officials, scien- 

tists, business men, educators, churchmen and 

Statisticians of comparable quarters, months and , 

weeks are obvious. This form of revision is strongly 

urged by The World Calendar Association, Inter- 

ee Building, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York - 
by. ~ 

Committees were organized in 1939 in Australia, 
New Zealand, Yugoslavia and Paraguay. 

The World Calendar is sponsored by calendar re- 
form organizations in England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Canada, Chile, China, Ireland, 
Hungary, Greece, Switzerland, Turkey, Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Mexico, 
Cuba, Venezuela, Ecuador, Dominican Republic, 
Panama, Peru, Spain and Uruguay. 

In the United States the movement has received 
strong support from scientific, educational, busi- 
ness, religious and civic organizations. They in- 
clude the National Education Association; the 
Episcopal, American Lutheran, Reformed and 
Methodist Episcopal South Churches; the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce; the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science; the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, etc. 

During the past year organized women have 
taken an active part in calendar reform in this 
country. Study programs were organized, and 
women spoke on the air and from the lecture plat- 
form in support of The World Calendar. The Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs passed a strong 
resolution at its San Francisco Convention in . 
support of The World Calendar. They particu- | P 
larly urged the United States Government to co- ¢ 
operate with other governments in bringing about 
calendar reform with a view to making The World 


Table of Days Between Two Dates 


=a Source: Astronomical Records 
(The table applies to ordinary years only. For leap year, one day must be added after Feb. 28.) ; 


vr 
| Day Mo. 


BN SCHIAMNAWR 


i iienllaetanl 


83) 114) 144) 175/205/236 
4 6 | 237 |268|298/329)359 
$s{ 1161 Blirs|a07 3|269|2991330|360 


Ancient German Names of Months and Days 


Source: Historical Records é 


Hornung; 
(May) 


Hartung: (February) 
(April) Ostermond; 


(January) 


March) Lenzing; 
San: (June) Brachet: (July) Heuert: (August) | (Wednesday) Wodanstag: (Thursday) Thorstag 


_ |366|397|425]456|486]517|547|578)}609|639/670) 700 
“ |367|398]426|457|487| 518/548 |579)610}640/671/701 
* 1368]399]427| 458/488] 519/549/580/611)641/672|702 
369| 400] 428/459/489]520/550|5811612|6421673|703 
* |370|401|429]460}490]521/551/582|613/643/674/704 
~ 1371402] 430] 461) 491/522) 552/583/61416441675)705 
~ |372]403|431| 462|492/523|553|584|615/645]/676)706 ) 
* |1373|404|432| 463/493] 524/554/585/616|646|677)707 
* 13741405] 433] 464/494 | 525|555/586/617/647|673/708 
10. |375]406)434| 465/495] 526|556|587/618)648/679/709 
* |376]407] 435] 466] 496] 527/557 |588/6191649}680/710 
" 1377|408] 436] 467|497| 528] 558/589}620/650/681}711 © 
* 1378]409] 437] 468] 498] 529|559/590/621/651/682|712 


* 1383]414| 442/473] 503} 534|564/595|/626 
; aed 415|443|474|504|535]565| 596|627|657|688)718 


x 4|452|483|513|5441574|605|6361666|697|727 
: 304 ae 433|484|514|545|575|606|637|667 |698|723 
”|395] ° | -}454|485|515|5461576|607|638|668/699|729. | 
“ |396|-. 11455]. . .|516|. . [577/608]. . .|669]. . .1730 


The ancient German names for days of the week: _ 
(Monday) Tag des Mondes; (Tuesday) Tiustag; _ 


ime 2° tame ae Care At 


4 


(Friday) Freyastag, (Saturday) 


Ernting: (September) Scheidling; (October) Gilb-| or Donarstag: 
hart; (November) Neblung: (December) . Julmond. Abend vor Sonntag; (Sunday) Sonntag. 


The Sun’s Right Ascension and Declination, 1940 


Astronomical—Sun’s Right Ascension and Declination 
(Washington—Apparent Noon) 
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0 201 i e Sun and Solar + System ee oe NEGO 4 
Th ; ‘Sun? ‘8 Semi-Dinnicter and Herizontal Parallax pes: 
(Washington—Apparent Noon) pay | 4 


Semi- ak Semi- Equat. 
. oriz. Horiz. 
_Diameter | parallax |__| Diameter | paraitax, 
, ” ” ” 7 
8. May 10] 15 51.88 8.71 Sb dogat 
8. 20| 15 49.93 8.70 8.76 
8. 15 48.2 8.68 rd ath 
8. 15 8.67 8/81 
8. 15 8.66 8.83 
on 15 366 8.86 
8. 15 8.66 88 
8.8 15 8.66 8.90 
8. 15 8.67 8.92 
8. 15 8.68 8.93 
8. 15 8.69 8.94 
e: 15 8.71 8.95 — 


The Planets and the Solar System ; 

A . Dist. from Earth ~ 

4 Name Mean Sidereal | Dist. from Sun in Miles PP Millions of Miley 
of Daily |Revolution -_——— 


Planet Motion Days Maximum | Minimum |} Maximum | Minimum 


ars Sen pred ‘0 -96925| 43,355,000} 28,566,000 


4 4332. 
30.455 10759. 
PEN SSS, TURES Seas .23 |30685. i 
pe ee Pm .53_|60187. 2:769,600, 
PPPS FARE .325/90470 . See ranlaee onto 
Jupiter has 4 large and 7 small satellites, or moons, revolving around it; Saturn has 9; Urani 
_ Neptune, 1; the Earth, 1; Mars, 


Name Eccentricity Synodical Inclination of Orbital Velocit ae ; 
of of Reyolution— Orbit to Miles 
: Pianet Orbit* Ecliptic* ; 


scooooey 
Oue oO 
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Mean Mea Annual| Mean Long. |Annual 
Longitude /Lon itude of|Sidereal|oftheAscend-|Sidereal Peri- 
at the Epoch* /|the Peri’el’n* |Motion ing Node* Motion} helion 


° ’ ” ” 

0 | + 5.7 ig 10.58 
8 | +.0:5 2°8 1.94 
Dy nok aoe bie 1.03 
3 | +16:0 4 0.52 
Hal fs ae Grd 21 0.041 
‘4 | +20:2 3 0:01 
peat 7-8 ve 0.0 
14 | —1815 6.6 0. 

‘6 | + 0.2 15 0. 


*Epoch January 1, 1940, Greenwich Mean Noon. 
Semi-Diameter 


At In 
Mean! Miles | Volume 
Least |(Mean | @=1. 
Dist. | S.-D.) 


o 


.-. | 432196 
4 150. 


cow 


“Neptune. te 6. 4 16466] 60. 


* distance. 
| hc Peeant "Blito wes an object of search for March 13, 1930. Its mass is DrOhanyy about 0 


with predictions made | that of the earth. Its average distance 
bP by years in sesordance ‘with pred director of | Sun is about 3,700,000,000 miles. Perihelion 


lagstaff, Arizona. It was | occur in 1989 and Aphelion in 2114. Its 
in Shien oe pied ee Tombaugh of that ob-| the sky is in right ascension 8h and in 
ube: and Dablic announcement made on! + 23°. It lies in the constellation of wakes 


Astronomica 
eee 2 - 3} in a S ; SEED 
. Eclipses in 1940 _ 
In the year 1940, there will be two eclipses, both ofthe Sune? 9 * 


There will be, also, a Transit of Mercury over the Sun’s Disk. 


_ ¥, An Annular Eclipse of the Sun, visible in the United States, April 7, 1940. 
‘Local Standard Times, with a.m. in light face and p.m. in full face, are as follows: — 


Mag- Begin-| Mid- | Mag- | End- 
niterde Nine dle |{nitude| ing 


End- 
ing | 


Begin-| Mid- 


ning | dle Place 


ss ‘Place 


Honolulu, T.H.... 
Jackson, Miss..... 
Juneau, Alaska.... 
Madison, Wis... .. 
Mount Locke, Tex. 
Mt. Wilson, Calif. . 
Nashville, Tenn... 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La... 
New York, N. Y... 
Omaha, Nebr..... 
Philadelphia, Pa... 
St. Louis, Mo..... 
Tallahassee, Fla... 
Washington, D.C. 


Albany SNF fate aris 
Sey ‘Arbor, Mich. . 
Austin, ‘Texas... . 

aton Rouge, La.. 
Berkeley, Calif... . 
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. A Total Eclipse of the Sun, Oct. 1, 1940. 
_ Not visible in the United States except in lower 
_ Florida; visible in Central America, except the 
orthern parts, in South America except the 
‘ outhernmost point, and in Africa, south of the 
_ Equator. : 
‘CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
i _ Eastern Standard pee 


’ 


Pes fF ‘ h m 
’ Eclipse begins......... . October 5 8.2 a.m 
Central eclipse begins... ..October 6 43am 
Central eclipse at local 
‘ oe October 1 7 52.0a.m 
Bt daistte « October 1 9 22.9a.m 
© ob Halpern October 1 10 19.0 a.m 


1940. 
ly visible at New York City, the Sun setting 
Mercury on its disk. The ingress is visible 


ae Comets, 


ury and is known as the typical comet. In 
tober, 1858, its tail reached halfway from the 
0} izon to the zenith. Its period is 2,000 years. 

Be os 


7 


Meteors 


Donatis was the finest comet of the nineteenth 


ye : COMETS THAT HAVE MADE PERIHELION PASSAGES 


generally in North America, except the north- 
eastern part; South America, except the extreme 
eastern part; the Pacific Ocean, Australia, and 
the extreme northeastern part of Asia; the egress 
is visible generally in the extreme northwestern 
part of North America, the Pacific Ocean, Aus- 
tralia, and Asia except the extreme western part. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE TRANSIT 
Eastern Standard Time 


d 

Ingress, ext. contact... November 11 

Ingress, int. contact...November 11 
Least distance of cen- 

Bers, G8" id5 7s ees November 11 

Egress, int. contact...November 11 

Egress, ext. contact... November 11 


A comet increases in brilliancy as it approaches 
the sun and fades rapidly as it departs. There are 
three parts, nucleus, coma, and tail; the nucleus 
is supposed to be composed of stones or particles of 
dust. One can see stars through comets. 


Long. off From’ — 


Period Year Peri- | Aphel- |Inclina-| Asc. Asc. ' 
Due to in of helion ion tion to |Node on|Node tc 
Return Disc. Dist. Dist. 


Ecliptic|Ecliptic|Perihl’n — 


Years 


May 1940 6.85 
June 1940 er 

3. 

6. 

5. 

8. 

Rania =.e 6. 

5. 

Re ann’ 5. 

Re he he 

ate ees 6. 

Were atsiait 8. 

A eas ri 

6. 

Re wales 6. 

6. 

MORE ED S. isis! js crete 6. 
{CYR ERC Somers ore ty 33.36 
GS aio Se ee 76.02 


A ee ae 
Aa, he largest meteorite of which the date of fall is 
known is the one which crashed to earth on Feb. 
7, 1930, about 14 miles southwest of Paragould, 
> Lt gee into fragments. One weighed 820 lbs., 
another 80 lbs., and there were many small pieces. 
The next largest meteorite of which the date of 
_ fall is known is the one which fell at Knyahinya, 
Hungary, on June 9, 1866. It weighed 647 pounds. 
An iron meteorite found in 1921 in the desert of 
an Beate noe: hea < Me 300 feet long. 
hbiracuie Bto meteorite 13 feet 1 inch lon 
6 feet 4 inches wide, and 5 feet 4 inches high. ft 


CNH RHR RHR HENOHOHH HE 


was found in 1863 at Bacubirito, in the § 
Sinaloa, Mexico, and is still there. meio 
Periodic showers of meteors are named from the 
Constellation from which they appear to emanate. 
The Leonids, named from the constellation Leo. 
have in the past made a brilliant display 
Noes aan OO but the last 
arance predic or or j t 
expectations, oa ; 1933 failed to meet 
nother shower called ‘Andromedids, as ing 
from the constellation Andromeda, appears, eae 
year usually between November 23 and December ‘ 
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Astronanical=-The Moon and Its Phases 
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The moon completes a circuit around the earth 
in a period whose mean or average length is 27 
days 7 hours 43.2 minutes; but in consequence of its 

’ Motion in common with the earth around the sun, 

the mean duration of the lunar month—that is, the 
time from new moon to new moon—is 29 days 12 

‘ hours 44.05 minutes, which is called the moon’s 

y synodical period. 

If the earth were motionless in space the moon's 

orbit would be nearly an ellipse, having the earth 
in one of the foci; hence the distance from the 

earth varies during the course of a lunar month. 
The mean distance from the earth according to 
the American Ephemeris is 238,857 miles. The 

Maximum distance, however, may reach 252,710 

—* miles, and the least distance to which the moon 
can approach the earth is 221,463 miles. 

: Its diameter is 2,160 miles, and if we deduct 
from her distance from the earth the sum of the 
two radii of the earth and moon—viz., 3,963 and 
1,080 miles, respectively—we shall have for the 
nearest approach of the surfaces of the two bodies 
216,420 miles. 

The orbit’s form is that of a serpentine curve, 
always concave toward the sun, and its plane is 
inclined to the plane of the earth’s orbit at an 
oo i of 4° 59’ to 5° 18” the mean value being 5° 8’. 

hese points of intersection with the ecliptic are 

called nodes, and it is only at or near them that 
eclipses can occur. * 

The nodes have a retrograde motion, which 


- .The Moon 


causes them to make an entire revolution in 18 
years 218 days 23 hours 5 minutes and 46 seconds. 

Both sun and moon return to a node after 18 
years and 11 days, so that an eclipse is followed by 
another of the same general character at the end 
of this period. 

The moon always presents the same face to the 
earth, as is evident from the permanency of the 


various markings on her surface. This proves that” 


the moon revolves on an axis, and the time of 
rotation is exactly equal to the time of revolution 
around the earthviz., 27.32166 days. 

The moon's axis is not perpendicular to the 
plane of her orbit, but deviates therefrom by an 
angle of about 6° 41’. 


By reason of irregular motion in her orbit, we 


see more of the eastern or western edge at one 
time than at another. 

The moon’s surface contains about 14,657,000 
square miles, or nearly four times the area of 
Europe; the volume is 1-49 and mass 1-81 that of 
the earth, or about 3 2-5 that of water. 

At the lunar surface gravity is only 1-6 of what 
it is at the earth. 

The centre of gravity of the earth and moon, or 


the point about which they both actually revolve in ° 


their"course around the sun, lies within the earth, 
It_is 1,050 miles below the surface. 

The tides are caused mainly by the moon, the 
Eons power of moon and sun being as 11 


F The Moon’s Phases, 1940 (Standard Time) 


Eastern 


Central 


Mountain Pacific 


York, Etc. | Orleans, Etc. |Lake City, Etc.|/L.Angeles,Etc. Etc. 
H. M. H. a = a e Py a Me 
Last Quarter..| 1 1i 56 10 
od pe wel 9 8 53 7 53 6 53 5 53 3 53 
First Quarter..| 17 1 21 12 21 11 21 10 21 8 21 
‘oon... .| 24 6 22 5 22 4 22 3 22 1 22 
Last Quarter..| 31 9 47 8 47 7 47 6 47 44g 
New Moon....| 8 2-45 1 45 12 45 7d 11 45 9 45 
First Quarter. .| 16 7 55 6 55 5 55 4 55 2 55 
oon... .| 23 4 55 3 55 2 55 1 55 22a 11 55 
Last Quarter ..| 29 9 35 8 35 7 35 6 35 4 35 
7 ah 9 23 8 23 cart 6 23 4 23 
Pirst ae 16 10 25 9 25 8 25 7 25 5 25 
oon... .| 23 2 33 1 33 12 33 11 33 9 33 
Last Quarter..| 30 11 20 10 20 9 20 8 20 6 20 
vig 3 18 2 18 1 18 12 18 10 18 
Test quarter 5 8 46 7 46 6 46 5 46 3°46 
oon....| 21 11 37 10 37 9 37 8 37 6 37 
Quarter..| 29 2 49 1 49 12 49 28d 11 49 9 49 
7 6 7 57 4 7 27 
pages |e | 28 | 78 | ig | eHoop aes 
nart 38 3 40 6 40 5 40 4 40 2 40 
oon. 8 7 5 65 5 5 3 5 
Biont Quarter 3 8 53 Z 53 is 53 5 53 3 53 
’ 19 
Last Quarter 27 1 13 12 13 11 13 10 13 8 13 
6 28 5 28 4 28 3 28 1 28 
eierecuearter 13 1 35 2 35 lla 1 38 10 35 na & 35 
- ee 
te 27 6 23 5 29 4 29 3 29 1 29 
ae 3.9 29 19 12 9 10 9 
Mecgune [1 | 79 | 9 8 z 9 49 2 3 
per | 
Last Quarter 2S 10 33 9 33 8 33 7, 33 5 33 
; 1 15 10 15 9 15 8 15 6 15 
Bier, quarter. 8 at 32 1 32 12 32 iL 32 9 32 
9 41 
Last Quarter’ 28 12 47 11 47° 10 47 9 47 7 47 
ay 41 6 41 5 4 41 2 41 
Poet couarter. 3 i 18 12 18 7d 11 18 10 18 8 18 
Full Moon....| 16 3 15 2 15 1 12 15 15d 19 5 
Quarter..} 24 ee 12 4 23d 11 4 = 4 : 
New Moon... .| 30 § 3 4 3 3 3 
rter. 48 208 Sue 1 8 11 8 
Pulsfoon- | 12 | 923 | (833 138 63 | 4m 
ey wooo 33 % 5 2 42 1 42 12 42 28d 10 42 
First State 10 1 91 8 1 ries 
seg re 0 38 1 38 12 38 it 38 9 38 
8 45 ; 
Aree wtocn. a 38 3 56 2 56 1 56 12 56 10 56 


oy es 


_-- 


M. black figures) 
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Planetary Configurations, 1940 
(Eastern Standard Time. A, M. light figures; P. 
*p H. M. D H..M. 

Jan. 2 1 — @ in perihelion July 4 5— @ 
2-10 — 6 pin : An USiitie oS 
tf ery oo ON I 6 520 So 
8 22a3¢ 6 C8 85 10 6p eo ous 
cigs oC 9 9:8 ee ty Ra 8 
Ase 8 in aphelion” W cle? ome 8 
15 cit 6 a © 18a’ ieee so 
ip 8— OP (0) 1S ees 2 
16 Bit d oC S81 30 19 8— 9 
7 u4¢ b € bS 2° 32’ 99 12— 6 8 
A= ey, m8 97 1150 ¢ A 
OB pe ee A in perihelion 23 «147 o PR 
aieadia— od, .8 © superior 31 422 6 2? 

Fe. 8 9 8% 8 € 8 96° 16 Auge t 3 a, 8 
un 4ng @ C S 2° 46’ 2 elle g 
12 32,0 4 C AS82227, 2 11510 § 
Bw 3-00? oN 2° 59’ 4° 8586 o 
3 9°55. b C pS 1° 59’ 6 am oa 
13 wee eo C ONL? 6 — oP 
20 prog eae NO 10>>.5 Gy 5 
Passe, 8 in 8 15 ye woe 
Gara Qin 8 Abe eS 
Does 8 in perihelion 20 "Ewes 8 
28 6 — 8 gr. elong. B. 18° 9’ of i Bs coe 

Mar. 5 12 — 8 stationary in R. A. 25 8 \— S 
ry | aaa ila AI N 3° 22’ 25 BG b 
ye 4 ob C Nie 45" 99 2560 2 
u B25 6 4 © BE 1 oy 80) ace GS 

o © b 81°29 
Pie ee oc SN 286 Sept 1p ere oe 
13 Eatscia CoN 3°19 shee: SAB 
15 10 — & 8 © inferior 4 iS 
20 124 © enters T spring com. We ee O 
Oo AO ft teem 8 stationary in R. Ros 9 
93.) 3.8). Q in perihelion 20.426 ¢ PB 
: 30 10 — 8 jn % 20 538 ¢ A 
EE a epee 22 eanio 
£ ve fe y 3 é apoales ee 384 tees ue 
yas ° , € 
Peamua gp. Ck S18 30 pS esd. 
10 — 8 in aphelion Oct. Misses © 
10 go 6 9 o ONDA 22, 3 HOw Ae 
man 136 FC ANA SO 3 2— 8 
11 aes eS NTS 5 9 = Q 
iW) 5— 6.2 0 11 6-20 2 
12 2 4—— 8 er. elong. W. 27° 40’ 177 641 ¢ 4 
ye” el ae fe) gr. elong. B, 45° 44’ a7 Ata org © 
ie Sas he 
43 ¢ Q 
May pew 8 ee 81 it 39 638 0 ot 
ae amen 
8 °° 
Booz of eb Cb 8 0-47" Nove 1 yUbeS + one 
10 eee be NO? 42, oA. oe. SB 
io 74060 C SNS 50 Shad Se ib 
pease gC SNS? 52! Sis Sy he 
ie} ek BUSS 
a io) gr. brilliancy Se. tal 
os 0 . 8 © superior * 7: Gt Chee 
Sea o. iB perihelion i aes % 2 

Pagan ia of 4 C.D NOS 16a. ce 
ead? ck Cb 8 0°27 Hee a 8 
ae, oT 9 stationary in R. A. 26 qs 
ee ere ots & NO” 22! 26 O85 (Se 
vey 8 Cc 8 NV 2 27 435 0 & 
zusg 8 © SN ois CS ae eee 

oe ot N 6° 15’ Dec. 2 = 

i eee, Bi LOteGeN 1°24 10 Riatey.4 
4° 5— Q in 11 1256 & b 
16 S— oo 8 # 8 NO? 26’ 19 7 = 8 
n 837 (0) enters <5 sum. com. 21 6 55 (0) 
Ve Ae 8 er. elong. B, 25° 18’ 2 1259 6 c 
oe ao aes deepak oes 
x ets 1n 

50746 6 AC ANOS) 30 oe: 
30 147 ¢ b Cb S0°e ye. Chea we 


aan os 6900 AROS. mes ae0 


690 ©2900 990 


oO 900 Clon (exe) 


ele?) 


eeQaA 900 


(elex@) 


in aphelion 
oN 0° 34’ 
ioe ° , 
8B N 2° 25' 
in aphelion 
stationary | 


R. A, 


stationary 
gr. brilhancy 
8 N 1°36’ 
o N 5° 22’ 


gr. elong. W- 18° 57’ 
o) N 1° 15’ 
in $8 

in perihelion 
b N 0° 22’ 
a, N 1° 39’ 
in aphelion 

stationary 


QQ N 1°54 


BN 4° 54’ 
GN45' 
3 N 0° 43’ 


W. 45° 57’ 


jn % 

enters = aut. com. 
N 3° 37’ 

ot N 2° 24’ 


total eclipse 
8 § 2° 56’ 
in aphelion 


in & 

a N'1° 17’ 

N 1° 24’ 

N 0° 8’ 
elong. EB. 24° 30’ 
N 2° 56’ 

ov N 0° 28’ ' 

8 S 6° 35’ 


stationary 


in perihelion 
in £8 
transit of 
inferior 
N1°8' 
b 8 0°3 
in perihelion 
stationary 
N 0° 5’ 


@ Noe 
Nala 
so°l 


stationary 
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Star Table, 1940 


Mag-|Par- 
Star ni- | al- [Light] Rish . penasie er. 
tude | lax Yes. hasten een ted cue ian nes wane neon 
A Andromedae Li H. M. eo. ” 
(Alpheratz)| 2.2 [0.05] 65 | 0 5.3|428 46 “ tren 1.6 |0.07| 50 | 7'30'8 ir p 
B eget | 22 [oil 208 |S ses] A[* Cry. | | : 
wanted 3 . (Procyon)| 0.5 |0.31 
a Maa taaweed 2.4 10.06} 55 | 0 23.3} 42 38|1B Geminorum 0) 
(Pollux)| 1.2 ; F 
A (Schedir)| 2.3 |0.02] 150 | 0 87.1]+56 13{|P ge 2.9 0.02 180 a Be ie 3 
pein ae. 2.2 10.04] 80 | 0 40.6/-18 19]/|A Argus....... 2.2 |0.03] 100 | 9 5.8|—43 11 
I’ Cassiopeiae.|} 2.2 |0.04 80 0 53.1/+60 24]|A Hydrae..... 2.2 10.03] 100 | 9 24.6]— 8 24 
B Andromedae 2.4 10.05] 65] 1 6.41435 18||A Leonis i 
‘ Reaeinooine. 2.8 10.07} 50] 1 21.9)/459 55 (Regulus)| 1.3 |0.06] 55 |10 5.2}412 16 
ridan I" Leonis......| 2.6 |0.02] 150 |10 16.7 +20 9 
(Achernar)| 0.6 0.05} 65 | 1 35.5/—57 32|/B Ursae Maj..| 2.4 |0.06] 55 |10 58.2/4-56 42 
A Ursae Min. A Ursae Maj..} 2.0 0.05] 65 |11 0.0/+62 5 
(Pole Star)| 2.1 |0:01} 300 | 1 42.6]488 59||A Leonis...... 2.6 10.07] 50 11 10.9|/+20 51 
B Artesia... - 2.7 o.07 - Pas +20 31||B Leonis { 
medae : -41+42 3 (Denebola)| 2.2 |0. 
A Arietis...... 2.2 10.05} 65 | 2 3.8/+93 11//[ Ursae Maj..| 2.5 0:03 180 ti ae Hs 
B Trianguli...| 3.1 |0.01/ 300 | 2 6.0/434 42|/A Crucis......| 1.6 |0.02| 150 [12 23.2|—69 46 
O Ceti(Mira)..| 2.0 |0.07/ 50 | 2 16.3)— 3 15)|B 2.8 10.03] 100 |12 31.2/-23 4 
7 Ce 2.8 /0.02} 150 | 2 59.114 3 51//7P 2.9 |0.07] 50 [12 38.6/— 1 7 
T Persei....... 3.1 [0.01] 300 | 3 0.4/+53 16/|B .5 10.01] 300 {12 44.2]—59 22 
A Persei 1.9 [0.02] 150 | 3 20.0]+49 39/|m j 
A Persei 3.1 |0.01| 300 | 3 38.6)447 36 oris (Alioth)| 1.7 |0.06| 55 |12 51.4/+56 17 
“ ak 3.0 |0.01] 300 | 3 43.91423 ssi|~ png hones 2 . 
e . - oris Zar, = . 
% Persel yates 2.9 0.01 300 aoe +31 42//A Virginis meine cc 
(— <7.) Sr F 4 -8)+39 50 Spica - 
T Eridani 3.2 |0.02] 150 | 3 55.2|-13 a1||q tlie Mas >| 28 00nd 
a Wauris.. -.. . 3.6 |0.03] 100 | 4 25.1/+19 3 (Alkaid)} 1.9 |0.01] 300 |13 45.2|+49 37 
A Tauri H Bootis...... 2.8 |0.10] 33 |13 51.8|+18 42 
(Aldebaran)| 1.1 |0.06] 55 | 4 32.5/+16 23|/B Centauri....! 0.9 |0.04| 80 113 59.6/-60 5 
II Orionis.....| 3.3 |0.13] 25 | 4.46.6]+ 6 51||S Centauri....| 2.3 [0.05] 65 [14 3.11-36 5 
4 “hea ee “on; - Et: +33 4/|A Bootis 
urigae..... -3 [0.01] 300 3/441 9 (Arcturus)] 0.2 [0.10] 38 |14 12, 
B Eridani.....| 2.9 |0.05] 65-| 5 4.9|— 5 10]|A Centauri....| 0.1 |o.76| 4 |14 reas Me ap 
B Orionis E Bootis...... 2.7 10.02) 150 |14 42.4)+27 20 
(Rigel)| 0.3 [0.00] 500 | 5 11.7|/— 8 16|/B Ursae Min..| 2.2 |0.04| 80 |14 50.9|+74 24 
A Aurigae A Coronae 
(Capella)| 0.2 |0.07} 50 | 5 12.3/+45 56 Borealis} 2.3 |0.05] 65 |15 32.1/+26 55 
[’ Orionis A Serpentis...| 2.8 |0.04] 80 |15 41.3/+ 6 37 
(Bellatrix)| 1.7 |0.02} 150 | 5 21.9)+ 6 18||/A Scorpii......| 2.5 |0.00] 500 |15 56.8|—22 27 
Uo 1.8 |0.03] 100 | 5 22.5}4+28 34||B Scorgii......| 2.9 |0.00] 500 16 1.9|-19 39 
A Orionis..... 2.5 |0.00) 500 | 5 28.9]— 0 21}|A Scorpii 
A Leporis 2.7 |0.02] 150 | 5 30.11|—-17 52 (Antares)| 1.2 |0.02] 150 |16 25.7/—26 18 
I Orionis 2.9 0.00} 500 | 5 32.5!— 5 57/|B Herculis....| 2.8 |0.02| 150 |16 27.6|+21 37 
E Orionis _1.8 |0.01; 300 | 5 33.2)— 114//A Trianguli 
W Taurt...... 3.0 |0.01| 300 | 5 34.0/+21 6 Australis} 1.9 |0.03| 100 |16 42.3)—68 55° 
Z Orionis 2.0 |0.00) 500 | 5 37.7)— 1 58||E Scorpii......| 2.4 |0.04] 80 |16 46.3|—34 11 
K Orionis.....| 2.2 |0.01| 300 | 5 44.9|— 9 41||H Ophiuchi...| 2.6 |0.03| 100 |17 6.9|—-15 39 
A Orionis A Scorpii...... 1.7 |0.01| 300 |17 29.5|-37 4 
(Betelgeux) | 1.0 |0.02} 150 | 5 51.914 7 24]|A Ophiuchi...| 2.1 |0.05| 65 |17 32.1/+12 36 
B Aurigae.....| 2.1 |0.04] 80] 5 55.1/4+44 57||[. Draconis....} 2.4 |0.02] 150 |17 55.2/+51 30 
© Aurigae.....| 2.7 |0.03] 100 | 5 55.6|+37 13||A Lyrae (Vega)| 0.1 ]0.12] 27 |18 34.9/+38 44 
B Canis Maj..| 2.0 |0.01] 300 | 6 20.1|—17 55|]|A. Aquilae 
A Argus ‘ (Altair)| 0.9 |0.20] 16 ]19 47.9]/+ 8 43 
(Canopus) |-0.9 |0.02) 150 | 6 22.6|—52 40||[ Cygni.......| 2.3 ]0.00] 500 |20 20.1/+40 4 
I’. Geminorum|] 1.9 |0.05| 65 | 6 34.2/4+16 27||A Pavonis..... 2.1 |0.01] 300 |20 20.9|—56 56 
A Canis Ma- A Cygni 
joris (Sirius)|-1.6 |0.37} 9 | 6 42.5|—16 38 (Deneb.)| 1.3 |0.01] 300 |20 39.4/+45 4 
E Canis Maj..| 1.6 |0.01] 300 | 6 56.3|—28 53||— Pegasi...... 2.5 10.02] 150 |21 41.2/4+ 9 36 
A Canis Maj..} 2.0 0.01] 300 | 7 5.9|—26 18)}|A Piscus 
Australis| 1.3 |0.14| 23 |22 54.3|—29 56 


To find the time when star is on meridian, subtract R. A. M. S. of the sun table below from the star’s 
Right Ascension, first adding 24h. to the latter, if necessary; mark this result P. M. if less than 12h.; 
but if greater than 12h. subtract 12h. and mark the remainder A. M. 


Right Ascension of Mean Sun, 1940 


(At Washington—Mean Noon) 


| R. A. R. A. R. 
Date |M.S.|| Date |M.S.|| Date |M.S. 


‘ R. A. «R. A. R. A. 
Date |M.S. | Date |M.S.|; Date | M.S. 


1/18 40.9|M ibe 374 30|'% 38.913 ool Misiaug alto 27iloct. e7ltd sa6 
an. i ar. é Tr. & une iB ug. > rb s 
iy 11/19 20.3 11/23 16:9|May 10| 3 134\July —9| 7 l0.0lSept. 7/11 65\Nov. 615 3.0 
21/19 59.7 21/23 56.3 20| 3 52.8) . 19] 7 49.4 17\11 45.9 16/15 42:4- 
flee ise tol 2 ted 30] 5 erflaug. 78/9 -S2loct.- 713 a7iDec. oll” 13 
. 10/21 18.6 rT. .1)\June . 7) Aug. B $ ec. f 
Rep. lat S8Ol 20 1 B45 191 5 51.1 18! 9 47.7 17/13 44.2 16|17 40.7 


The Right Ascension of Mean Sun increases 3.943 minutes daily. 
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Astronomical; Telescopes; Stars 


Notable Telescopes 


Source: United States Naval Observatory 


Astronomical telescopes are of two kinds, re- 
fracting and reflecting. = 

In the first, the light falls upon a lens which 
converges the rays to a focus, where the image may 
be magnified by a second lens, called the eyepiece, 
or may be directly photographed. 

The reflector consists of a concave mirror, gen- 
erally of glass coated with silver or aluminum, 
which throws the rays back toward the upper end 
of the telescope, where they fall on the eyepiece or 
on the photographic plate, as in the case of the 


. refractor. In some telescopes the light is reflected 


again by a secondary mirror and comes to a focus 
either fo the side or after passing through a hole in 
the principal mirror. 


~-Since the ‘rays of light do not pass through the 


mirror, far less perfect glass is required and re- 
flectors can be made much larger than refractors. 
For many kinds of celestial photography reflectors 


. are better than refractors. 


The largest refractors in the world are: 40-inch 
of the University of Chicago, at the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, William Bay, Wis. (62 feet long); 36- 
inch of the University of California, at the Lick 
Observatory, Mount Hamilton; 3245-inch, in the 
observatory at Meudon, France; 3142-inch, in the 
astrophysical observatory at Potsdam, Germany; 
30-inch, at Pulkova, Russia; 30-inch, Univ. of 
Paris, at Nice; 28-inch, in Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, England; 30-inch photographic re- 
fractor of the University of Pittsburgh; the 26- 
inch instruments at the U. S. Naval Observatory, 


- Washington, and at the University of Virginia. 


The largest reflectors are: 74-inch, David 
Dunlop Observatory, University of Toronto, at 
Richmond Hill, 12 miles north of Toronto, Can.; 
72-inch, in the Dominion Astrophysical, Victoria, 
B. C.;_69-inch, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, O.; 100-inch, Carnegie Institution, Mt. Wil- 
son, Calif.; 61-inch, Oak Ridge station of Harvard; 
60-inch, Harvard Univ., in South Africa; 4815- 
inch, Berlin-Babelsburg, Germany; 42-inch, Lowell 
Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz.; 3914-inch, Hamburg 
University, Bergedorf, Germany; 3712-inch, Detroit 
Observatory of the University of Michigan, at Ann 
Arbor; 36-inch, of the University of California, in 


the Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton; 36-inch, 
University of California, at Santiago, Chile; 36- 
inch, in the Steward Observatory, Tucson, Ariz. A 
new 82-inch reflector (dedicated May 5, 1939) is 
on Mt. Locke, near Fort Davis, Texas, financed 
jointly by the University of Texas and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. A 200-inch reflecting telescope, the 
largest in the world, is for the California Institute 
of Technology at Pasadena, California. It is located 
on Mt. Palomar, 5,565 feet elevation, 66 miles 
north of San Diego and 124.9 miles southeast of 
Pasadena. The 200-inch glass disk was poured on 
Dec. 2, 1934, at Corning, N. Y. The project was 
completed in July, 1939. 

The 74-inch reflector of the Dunlop Observatory 
has a glass of Pyrex. ; 

A 14-inch reflector is being made for the new 
Radcliffe Observatory at Pretoria, So. Africa. The 
mirror is of pyrex glass. ; 

The U. S. Naval Observatory, Washington, has a 
new reflector of the Ritchey-Chretien type, the 
chief characteristic of which is a larger field than 
is commanded by the usual type of reflector. When 
the instrument is used photographically it is neces- 
sary that the films or plates be somewhat curved 
in_shape. 

Photographie refractions having a 2, 3, or 4 lens 
objective are smaller in size and shorter in length. 
The best known of these are: the 27-inch refractor 
of the University of Michigan, at Bloemfontein, 
South Africa; the 26-inch refractor of Yale Uni- 
versity, at Johannesburg, South Africa, the 24-inch 
of the Harvard Observatory at its station in South 
Africa; two of 16 inches at Heidelberg and at the 
Harvard Observatory; and the 10-inch Bruce tele- 
scope at the Yerkes Observatory. 

The light-gathering power of a telescope is pro- 
portional to the area of its lens or mirror. The 
40-inch Yerkes refractor increases the amount of 
light forty thousand times that received by the eye. 

The magnifying power of a telescope is propor- 
tional to the ratio of the length of focus of the 
large lens to that of the eyepiece. 

Thus the use of different eyepieces yields various 
magnifying powers, but those exceeding 1,000 are 
seldom used because of the trembling of the 
earth’s atmosphere. 


Polar Star, 1940 


Mean time of upper transit (at Washington) and Polar Distance of Polaris 


Upper Pole Upper Pole Upper Pole 

Date Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist. 
Oo. <2 ” H. M, Ss. ey ” 

1.1 18]|Sept...... 1] 3 2 55 A.M.j/1 1 20 

-/1 1 25)/Oct. .2... 1] 1 % 20 A.M./? 1 10 

-{1 1 29]|Nov......1/10 59 37 P.M.|1 0 59 

wl SD 2FDee'. 6.5. 5 1} 9 1 28 P.M./1 0 48 


Upper transit of Polaris, or of any star, occurs 


3m. 56s. earlier each day. 


In the United States, the greatest Eastern elonga- 


The interval between 
lower and upper transit of Polaris is 11h. 58m. 2s. 


tion of Polaris occurs 5h. 55m. before upper transit 
and 6h. 3m. after lower transit; while the greatest 


Western elongation occurs 5h. 55m. after upper 


transit and 6h. 3m. before lower transit. 


The Moon’s Perigee and Apogee, 1940 


F j (Eastern Standard Time. A.M. light figures: P.M. black.) 


Perigee, 1940 


January. 26 6|July..... ae 2 
February 23 5)August . . ea 10 
March . 23 5|Septembe: a 1 
April. 20 2|October . oa 11 
May. 18 2/October. 29 il 
June. . 14 10|Novembe 27 7 

December. ..... .25 1 


Each month ‘the moon is said to be in perigee 
when nearest to the earth and in apogee when 
farthest from the earth. 


Apogee, 1940 


J 


14 7[dune.. 25... : 27 6 
-10 WUE So hyee Sa oe 25 12 
9 12)August......... 21 5 
5 4|September. . -18 3 

2 6/October....... 2, 5 
30 12|November...... 11 11 
‘December....... 9 3 


The average time from perigee to perigee, or from 
apogee to apogee, is 27d. 13h. 18m. 33s: &; 
the anomalistic month. Se) ea 


Morning and Evening Stars, 1940 


MORNING STARS 


EVENING STARS 


Merecury—January 1 to January 31; March 15 to | Mereury—January 31 to March 15; May 21 to July 


May 21; July 22 to September 4; November 11 to 
end of year. x 
Venus—June 26 to end of year. 
Mars—August 30 to end of year. 
Jupiter—April 11 to November _3. 
Saturn—April 24 to November 3, 


22; September 4 to November 11 

Venus—January 1 to June 26. 

eae 1 Naghaee eet 30. 

upiter—January Oo April 11; \ 
Lee oe Pp 1; November 3: to 


Saturn—January 1 to A > 
of year. ‘i pril 24; November 3 to end 


4 Ra Astronomical—Magnetic Declinations é 175 
ee 
a Table of Magnetic Declination 4 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Values observed at selected points, reduced to January, 1940; also the annual change. 
A plus (+) sign to the annual change denotes increasing declination: minus (—) sign the reverse. 


Ap. | Ap- | Decl'’n Ap. Ap- | Decl’ 
State Station prox.| prox. | Jan., |An State Station prox: prox. rary An ; 
Lat.|Long.| 1940 |Ch Lat. |Long.| 1940° Ch 
, ote ° , ° , a ov ° , o os ‘ 4 
AIA. 5%); Huntsville... 34 44) 86 35) 4.16 B/+2]/| Mont...|Helena. 2S 46 37|112 04/19 00 R/ -—2 s 
ONO, so =... 30 42 88 09] 5 13 E}/+2]| Neb..... Lincoln...?....|40 50] 96 40] 9 40 BR] 0 ; 
Montgomery... .|/32 22) 86 18} 3 02 E/+2 Omaha......../41 16] 95 58! 9 02 BE] O 1 
Ariz....|Nogales....... 31 21/110 56/13. 54 B)+1}| Nev...../Carson City. ../39 07/119 46|17 57 BI] —1 J 
Prescott.......|34 32/112 27/14 46 BE} 0 Eureka......../39 31/115 58/17 16 B}/—1 4 
ce * Yuma.........|32 441114 37)14 57 EB] O/|N. H..../Goncord 43 13) 71 32/15 35wi+2 FS 
159 Se Little Rock... .|34 47} 92 18] 7 10 E/+2||N -}Trenton....... 40 15) 74 48/10 25W)/+1 d 
Calif. ...|/Los Angeles... .|34 05/118 15/15 53 EB} O||N. M....|Santa Fe...... 35 41/105 57|13 26H) O } 
Sacramento... .|38 32/121 30/17 06 E}/-—1]||N ‘Albany ....... 40) 73 45/13 33W|+2 4 
San Diego..... 32 42 117 13/15 13 E} 0 Brooklyn...... 40 35) 73 54|11 19W)/+1 
San Francisco ..|37 48}122 28/17 55E/| 0 Buffalo. . 42 56) 78 52) 7 34W! O ’ 
Colo... .|Denver........|39 46)104 54/14 14 =e Ithaca.........|42 27] 76 28] 9 833Wi +f 
Conn.. .|Hartford...... 2 42 13 28W/+2]/N. C....|Raleigh....... 35 47| 78 39) 4 16W] 0 ; 
New Haven.... 55/12 25W| +2 Wilmington 34 13] 77 56] 3 18W] O 7 
eS a Dover. .7... 31/ 8 47W| Oj|N.D....|/Bismarck......|46 49/100 47/13 49 | —1 , 
D. C....| Washington . 00; 7 OLW) O Pembina....../48 58] 97 15) 9 29 B/—1 
Fla... . .| Jacksonville. 40| 1 00 E/+1}) Ohio. . .|Cincinnati...../39 08} 84 31] 0 38 BI +2 : 
Key West 48) 2 57E| 0 Cleveland . .|41 28) 81 37) 4 58Wj|-—1 ¥ 
Tallahassee 18] 2 34 Ej} +1 Columbus 40 03] 82 59) 1 51W|—1 ; 
LCr a Atlanta ......:. 22} 1 36 E| +2} Okla....|AtoKa.. 03 E}+2 3 
Savannah...... 04) 0 22 BE/+1 Guthrie 5 E/+1 : 
Idaho. ..|Boise.......... 12}19 14 B) —1]| Oregon. |Portland . E| —2 7 
; Illinois. |Chicago....... 7} 87 35) 2 23 E/+1]|Pa...... Harrisburg... .|40 15| 76 53) 8 832W! O z 
. Springfield ..... 39} 3 51 E/+1 Philadelphia...|39 57) 75 12) 9 49Wj+1 
Ind.....|/Fort Wayne... 08} 0 55W/—1 . [Pittsburgh .....|40 29] 80 01] 5 35W)—1 J 
ce Indianapolis... 12} 0 33 E]/+2|/R.1..... Providence. ...|41 46] 71 28}14 44W|+2 P 
_ Towa.../Des Moines.... 34) 7 22 B/ 0O}|S8. C..../Charleston..... 32 46) 79 49} 1 35W) O 4 
meokuk. ...:.-. 23) 5 24 E/+1 Columbia...... 34 02 02 B/ +1 q 
’ Kansas.|Ness City..... 11 20E} O}/|S.D 5 sy Oe 44 22/100 21)12 12 B)—1 
7 gk nt ee 43) 9 12 E/+1 Yankton...... 42 53] 97 23}10 41 BE) 0 ,, 
ee Lexington..... 0 02 E/+2)| Tenn.. .|Knoxville...... 35 57} 83 57) 0 40W/-2 + : 
Louisville...... 42) 0 34 BE} +2 Memphis....../35 08] 89 56} 5 33 Ei) +2 = 
* Paducah....... ‘ 36) 4 16 E}/+2 Nashville 36 09) 86 44) 3 26 B)/ +2 ; 
-) La. .|Baton Rouge. ..|/30 24] 91 10] 6 55 E| +2]! Tex. it ee ee 30 16] 97 46) 9 24 B)+2 
New Orleans ...|/29 56} 90 08) 6 19 E/ +2 il Paso, 0 x. 3). 31 48/106 26/12 43 B/+1 
2 Shreveport ..-.. 32 28} 93 42) 7 50 EB} +2 Galveston. ....|29-19} 94 4 41 BE) +2 
Maine ..|Bangor . 44 48) 68 48/19 36W/+1 Houston .......|/29 43} 95 23) 9 04 B/+2 
% Eastport...... 44 55) 67 00/21 37W/+1 San Antonio.../29 29] 98 32/10 08 E}/+2 
; Portland...... 43 41| 70 18)17 O7W/+2]|| Utah SOT ie te 41 45 EB) -1 
mo Md..... Annapolis . .|38 59] 76 30) 7 41W| “0 Salt Lake City. 56 E} -1 
" Baltimore . 39 18) 76 35] 7 52W| Ol} Vt...... Burlington 57W}| +2 
Mass Boston .. 42 20} 71 01/15 18W|/+2 Montpelier 38W| +2 
Pittsfield 42 26] 73 15|13 47W/|4+2)|Va...... Lynchburg 10W| 0 
Mich troit .. 42 20| 82 58) 2 47W|-—1 Norfolk . 19W| 0 
Ui ee 42 84 32} 1 37W|-1 Richmond. 38Ww] 0 
, Marquette..... 46 33} 87 23) O 28 E|-—1|| Wash.. {Olympia....... 16 Bj —2 
_ Minn. uth .... 46 44) 92 03) 7 07 Ej/-1 Walla Walla 15 E| —2 
P > Paal.. 20>. 58] 93 06] 7 41 EB] O0|| W. Va...|Charleston 3 17W|-1 
M Miss. Jackson....... 32 20) 90 12} 6 40 E)/+2 Wheeling...... 40 49w|-1 
“y (2.97 4 22) 89 32| 5 51 E/+2/]| Wis.....{La Crosse. .... 28 BE} 0 
Mos... Jefferson City ..|38 34) 92 11] 6 59 EB)/+1 Madison....... 3 3 48E) 0 
ip Kansas City 39 01] 94 32] 8 58 E/+1 Milwaukee 0 52} 2 11 BE} O 
St aise... 3 38 39! 90 18] 4 44 E]+2||Wyo..../Cheyenne..... 1 45 E|—1 
TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 


. H....|Hilo 


EXTREME VALUES 
' Maine..|Van Buren..... 147 10| 67 57|22 35W|_0|| Alaska. .|DemarcationPt.|69 39|141 00/39 27 E|—5 - 


Tornadoes in U. S., Loss of Life, Property Damage 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 


Re ee ee ees 


Number | Total loss | Property Number | Total loss| Property 
reported | of life inaved Year Reported of life losses 
Oe emer 205 274 10,112,400 
ROSOs csiccns 192 179 12,289,100 
BF eae te 94 36 1215, f 
Pp 152 8,888,525 
1933 256 362 16,190, { 
1934 154 4,424,950 A 
BOR5. i224 5 ‘ 185 7 4,661,430 
HBO Bi 159 552 26,228,550 ; 
1937 (prelim 133 29 8,152,875 << 
8 (prelim 200 181 8,045, * 
ks pees 3,092 5,836 262,185,895 
*Mean.-<. 265 11,917,541 


5 es 92 13,235,600 
*Sums and means do not include 1938 data. 
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Astronomical—Latitude and Longitude 
bias trent Pats RUDRA NI OMRON TAS BATES ee 


Table of Latitude and Longitude (From Greenwich) 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Antwerp, 
Archangel, U.8.5S.R 
Arequipa, Peru*.......... 
ABtOrIA, OL sia: <2) oi ta a 
Asuncion, Paraguay....... 
Athens ;Greece®...c. £35.21... 
Atianta, Ga.firiic sce... 


Belize, Brit. Honduras..... 
Belle Isle, Lab., Lt........ 
Benares, India............ 
Berkeley, Cal.*........... 
Berlin, Germany*......... 
Bermuda(Ireland Id. D. Y.) 


Bogota, Colombia*. . 
Bombay, India*.. . 
Bonn, Germany*. . 
Bordeaux, France*... 


Bremen, Germany... 
Brisbane, Australia*. 
Bristol, England... 


Brno, Czechoslovakia... :..|49 11 
Brussels (Uccle), Belgium. .|50 47 
Bucharest, Roumania*..... 44 24 
Budapest, Hungary*....... at 23 


Buenos Aires, Argentina... 
eee) ese 


Cape May, N. J., Lt....... 
Cape Mendocino, Cal., Lt.. 
Cape of Good Hope*....... 


Cardiff, Ce Ee 
Carloforte, Sardinia*...... 
Carson City, Nev.t........ 
Catania, Sicily. ° 022321! 
Cayenne, Fr. Guiana. ..... 
Charleston, 8. C., Lt....... 
Charleston, W. Va........ 


Charlottetown, P. E.I., Lt, 
Charlottesville, Va.*....... 3 


Cherbourg, France*....... 
Cheyenne, Wyo.t..... ebiee 
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Long. Lat Long. 
° , “ °o , ” ° , a” 
99 55 50W.||Chicago, TIl.*............- 4160 1N.| 8738 43W. 
138 34 57E.||Cincinnati, Ohio*..._... ./39 8 20 N.| 8425 21W. 
4459 8E_||Cleveland,O.(W.Pierh’d)Lt.|41 30 30N.} 8143 6W 
73 46 47W.||Clinton, N. Y.*........... 43 317 N.| 75 24 21W 
3 2 6E.j|Cologne, Germany........ 50 56 00 N. 57 40E. 
80 121W.||Colombo, Ceylon, Lt...... 6 56 21 N.| 79 50 34H. 
29 51 40E.|}Colon, Panama, Lt........ 9 23 23 N.| 7955 7W. 
72 31 29W.||Columbia, S. C:f.........- 3400 1N-.) 81 159W. 
53 2B. ||Columbus, O*............ 39 59 50 N.| 83 00 39W. 
8343 49W.||Copenhagen, Denmark*....|55 4113 N.| 12 34 40H. 
7629 8W.||Cordova, Argentina*...... 3125168.| 6411 47W. 
4 24 12E.||Croydon, England........ 512210N.| 0 5 50W. 
40 33 30E.||Danzig, Danzig*.......).- 54 2118N.| 18 39 54B. 
71 32 56W.||Dehra Dun, India*........ 30 18 52 N. 2 56H. 
123 49 42W.|| Delhi, India.............. 28 38 20 N.| 77.13 50E. 
57 45 0OW.|| Demerara (Geo’t’wn), Lt...| 649 20 N. 9 45W. 
23 43 15E. ||Denver, Colo.*............ 39 40 36 N./104 56 56W. 
84 23 18W.||Des Moines, Ia.*..... 12... 41 35 40 N.| 93 41 10W. 
173 4 OOEF.||Dover, Del..(C. H.).. (89 921N.| 7531 25W. 
174 46 0OE. ||Dresden, Germany*. . .|51 315N.| 13 43 57E 
69 46 56W.}| Dry- Tortugas, Fla., Lt 24 37 59 N.| 82 55 13W. 
97 44 26W.}|| Dublin, Ireland*..... 53 2313N.| 620 16W. 
44 26 40E.||Duluth, Minn. (Hi. Sc 46 47 21 N.| 92 6 00W. 
38 32 6W.|| Dutch Harbor, Alaska 53 53 00 N./166 35 O0OW. 
49 49 20E. ||Eagle Pass, Texas...... 28 42 39 N.|100 30 24W. 
76 37 16W.||Edinburgh, Scotland* 55 5723 N.| 310 
100 29 29E.||El Paso, Texas (C. H.)..... 31 45 30 N./106 29 2W. 
2 700E.||Essen, Germany.......... 5127 20N.| 659 30E. 
74 6 24W.||Fair |) AlASEAs on. -2 ais 64 50 53 N.1147 43 33W. 
106 48 38E..||Father Point, Que., Lt..... 48 31 5N.| 68 28 20W. 
91 11 25W.||Fayal Id. (Horta).....__.: 38 31 45 N.| 28 37 39W. 
5 56 0OW.||Fernandina, Fla. (C. H.) 30 40 14.N.| 81 27 42W. 
20 30 57H. || Fire Island, N. Y., Lt...... 40 37 57 N.| 7313 8W, 
88 13 0OW.||Florence (Arcetri*), Italy 43 45 14N.} 1115 20W. 
55 22 10W.||Foochow, China.......... 26 640 N./119 19 20E. 
82 59 30H. ||Frankfort-a-M., Germany*.|/50 7 00 N. 9 4B. 
122 15 42W.|}Funchal Lt., Madeira... ..|32 37 43 N.|. 16 54 52W. 
13 21 51E. ||Galveston, Tex. (Cathedral) |29 18 14 N.| 94 47 26W. 
64 49 34W.||Gay Head, Mass., Lt...... 41 2055 N.| 7050 8W. 
7 26 26E .||Geneva, Switzerland*...... 46 11 59 N. 9 9E. 
25 9N.| 85519E. 
625N.| 5 2042W. 
5242N.| 41738 
20 N.| 1157 5E 
38N.| 0 0 
22 N.}144 38 52E 
71 3 50W.||Guatemala, Guatemala. ...|14 4000 N.| 90 32 00W. 
8 48 40: The Hague, Netherlands. ../52_510N.| 419 40E 
153 133E.||Halifax (Nova Scotia) . 44 39 38 N.| 63 35 22W. 
2 35 55W. amburg, Germany* 53 32.51 N. 58 22E. 
16 36 10E.||Hankow, China...... ,|30 31 30 N.|114 15 50E. 
4 21 31E. ||Hanover, Germany*... . 52 21 34.N. 9E. 
26 5 45E.||Hanover, N. H.*.......... 43 4215 N.| 72 17 00W. 
1 OOE.||Harrisburg, Pa............ 40 15 51 N.| 76 52 54W. 
58 22 0OW.||Hartford, Conn.t........./41 4551 N.| 72 40 58W. 
78 52 41W.||Havana, Cuba (Morro Lt.).|/23 9 26 N.} 82 21 28W. 
31 15 30E. ||Helena, Mont. (C. H.)..... 6 3518 N./112 2 8 
88 20 12E..||H fors, Finland*...... 942N.) 2457 16E. 
77 14 45W.||Hong Kong. China*....... 22 18 13 N.}114 10 19E. 
0 541E.||Honolulu, Lt..... 2.0.00... 21 18 17 N.|157 52 17W. 
71 746W.||Hull, England............ 4450N.} 019 20W. 
113 16 30E. |/Hyderabad, India* 25 54 N.| 78 27 15E. 
70 34 31W.||Indianapolis, Ind.+ 46 11 N.| 86 9 36W. 
124 33 46W.||Istanbul, ‘key, Lt 00 12 N.| 28 59 20E. 
75 54 24W.||Ithaca, N. Y.*............ 26 47 N.| 76 29 OOW. 
70 3 38W.||Jacksonville, Fla. (C. H.).. 19 35 N.| 8139 17W. 
70 12 2W.j|Jefferson City, Mo.t+ 34 47 N.| 92 10 20W. 
77 57 58W.|| Jerusalem, Palestine 47 20 N.| 35 10 40E. 
1 9 Johannesburg, Transvaal* 10558. “4 30E. 
75 31 16W.||Jupiter Inlet, Fla. 56 54.N. 4 56W. 
75 5 10W.||Kansas City, M 556 N.| 943513W. 
76 00 27W.|| Karachi, India*.. . 49 50 N.} 67 133E 
146 39 6W.||Key West, Fla., Lt 33 2N. 8148 4W 
67 16 15W.|| Kharkov, U.S.S. 00 00 N.| 36.13 56E 
76 31 29W. iel, Germany* 2028 N.| 10 8 52E 
74 57 39W.||Kiev, U.S.S.R.*.. . 02710 N. 0 
178 20 b4m-|| Flngstat), Samat 
-H] staff), Jamaica, 17 55 56 N. 50 34W. 
18 29 26E..||Kobe, Japan.......0...... 34 40 10 N./135 11 008. 
168 00 OOW.)/|KGnigsberg, Germany... ./54 4250 N.| 20 2945B. 
66 56 OOW. || Kyoto, Japan*.......... ../35 137 N./135 46 46. 
3 10 OOW.||Lahore, India............. 31 33 40 N.| 74 20 50B. 
8 18 44E.|/La Plata, Argentina. ...... 34 54 308S.| 5755 56W. 
119 45 56W.||Laredo, Texas. ........... 73025 N.| 9931 7W 
15 510E.||Leeds, England.......... 5347 50 N.|_ 132 20W. 
52 19 OOW.||Leiden, Netherlands*...... 52 920N./¥ 429 2h, 
53 2W.||Leipzig, Germany*........ 5120 6N.) 12 23 298. 
81 37 57W.,||Leningrad, U.S.S.R........ 59 56 32 N.| 3017 51E. 
3 450W.||Liege, Belgium*.........., 5037 6.N.| 533 52B. 
78 31 20W,||Lille, France........ s.+» (5038 00 Nj 3 350, 
138 8W. hd, PORE oo... wirore nine © 12 300S.| 7700 00W 
104 49 11W.||Lisbon, Portugal*......... 38 42 31N.| 911 10W. 
Little Rock, Ark....., . 134 44 56 N.| 92 16 24W, 


Been, pcan 
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LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE TABLE—(Continued) 


Lat. Long. Lat 
Q. # ” gor ens Oo vw 
Liverpool, England*. . 53 2405N.| 3 420W.||Poughkeepsie, N. ¥.* 4 

Lodz, Poland............. 51 46 20 N.| 1927 80H. ||Poznan, Poland*...... 52 23 48. 
Los Angeles, Cal. (City H’l)|34 313 N. f ‘ 
Louisville, Ky. (C. H.)..../38 15 16 N. : ; 
Lucknow, India.,......... 26 50 50 N. . : 
Lwow, Poland*........... 49 5011 N. ‘146 47 59 N. 
Lyon, France*...-....:... 454141 N.| 447 ‘| 014008. 
Madison, Wis.*........... 43 437N.) 89 24 28W. ‘135 46 47 N. 
Madras, India*.. 2212227! 13 4 8N.| 80 1447B.||/Rangoon, Burma...* |: “116 46 00 N" 
Madrid, Spain*........... 40 2430N.| 341 16W.}|Richmond, Va............ 37 32 16N. 
Managua, Nicaragua lice he 12 900N.) 86 15 OOW.)|Riga, Latvia............0. 56 56 47 N. 
Manchester, England*..... 5328 34N.| 2 14 00W.||Rio de Janeiro, Brazil*.. ...|22 54 248. 
Manila, P. he Be Pete: sae -|14 34 41 N.|]120 58 33E .||Rochester, N. Y.*......... 43 10 10 N, 
Marseilles, France... .. --/43 1819 N.| 523 38E. 41.53 34.N. 
Melbourne, Australi: .|37 49 538 S.|144 58 33E.||/Rosario, Argentina. |...._. 32 58 008. 
Messina, Italy, Lt 38 1132 N.| 15 34 33E.||Rostov, U.S.8.R.........; 57 1130N. 
Miami, Fla..... 25 46 30N.} 8011 25W. 151 54 39 N. 
-1452759N.| 911 28E. "129 28 20. N. 
-|80 41 23 N.| 88 2 25W. "138 3437 N. 
61910N-] 1049 25W. ‘110 46 47 N. 
‘l41 416 N.| 7151 27W.||St. Augustine, Fla. Lt. |! 2953 7N_ 
34 54338S.| 56 1251W. “115 55008. 
32 2240 N.| 8618 2W. "147 34 2N. 
45 30 20 N.| 73 34 39W.)|St. Louis, Mo.*........... 38 38 3N. 
.|55 45 20 N.| 37 34 15E..||Salem, Oregon............ 44 56 19 N. 
38 25 10 N.| 112 24 43W.||Salonica, Greece. ......... 40 37 28 N. 
4358 8N.| 68 7 44W.)/Salt Lake City, Utah. ..... 40 46 15 N. 
. |37 20 26 N./121 38 43W.|/San Diego, Cal........... 32 43 21 N. 
. |45 22 26 N./121 41 42W.||8: eG . 137 47 28 N. 
44 646N.| 73 55 27W. “}-9 5500 N. 
63 369 N./151 00 44W. .118 25 00 N. 
.|35.45 53 N.| 82 15 55W. "133 17468. 
. .|38 25 22 N.]106 13 27W. 35 938N. 
. er, W 46 51 11 N.|}121 45 47W. 13 42 00 N. 
Mt. St. Elias, Alaska...... 60 17 29 N.| 140 55 43W.)|Sand Island, Ala., Lt...... 30 11 15 N. 
re anests, Cal.,.....+... 41 24 34 N.|122 11 38W.|/Sandy Hook, N. J., Lt..... 40 27 42 N. 
Mt. Tamalpais, Cal... .... 37 55 28 N.| 122 35 45W. 18 28 00 N. 
Mt. Wash on, N. H..... 4416 14N.| 71 18 14W.|/Santiago, Chile*... 1.12... 33 33 445. 
Mukden, Manchukuo...... 41 47 50 N.|123 26 40E.||Santiago de Cuba, Lt...... 19 57 29N. 
Munich, Germany*........|48 846N.| 1136 30E.|/Sa0 Paulo, Brazil.......... 23 34108. 
Nagasaki, Japan*......... 32 43 52 N.|129 51 58E.|/Saratov, US.S.R....0 1... 51 3400 N. 
Nagoya, Japan. °]85 10 20 N.|137 00 00OE 32 453 N. 
Nanking, China’ .|82 4 2N./118 49 30E 47 39 42 N. 
40 51 46 N.| 1415 26E.||Seoul, Korea...... 37 34 40 N. 
= .|36 8 54N.| 8648 3 37 22 40 N. 
Nassau, Bahamas, L ..125 537N.| 77 21 58W. 311441 N. 
Navesink, N. J., Lt........ 40 23 46 N.| 73 59 9W. 53 23 40 N. 
Neuchatel, Switzerland*....|465951N.| 6 57 28E.||Singapore, Straits Set,..... 11733 N. 
New Haven, Conn.*..... -|41 19 22 N.| 7255 9W.||Sitka, Alaska............. 57 253 N. 
New Orleans, La.......... 29 56 53 N.| 90 410W.||/S0erabaya, D.E.I........ 14308. 
New York City (Col. U.).. .|40 48 35 N.| 73 57 30W.||Sofia, Bulgaria............ 42 41 00 N. 
Newcastle, England....... 54568 20N-| 136 50W.)|Soochow, China........... 31 2100 N. 
ibe, BYAnOe* 65... op seas 43 43.17 N. 18 2E.||Springfield, Ill.t........... 39 47 57 N. 
N OL GL ee age 29 51 40 N.}121 31 20E. |/Stalingrad, US.S.R....... 48 4710 N. 
Nizhni-Novgorod, U.8.S.R_|56 19 50 N. 1 30E 1153 25 41 N. 
Norfolk (Navy Yard), Va. .|36 49 33 N.| 76 17 46W. .|/59 16 18 N. 
North Cape, Norway. .|71 11 00 N.} 25 40 0OOE .]19 18008. 
Northfield, Minn.*. . | "|442742.N_] 93 8 58W. 1133 51418. 
Northampton, Mass.* .|4219 2N.| 72 38 16W.||Tabriz, Persia... .. .|38 200 N. 
Nottingham, England "1525720N.| 1 8 20W.||Tampa, Fla. (C.H)!22.1.: 27 56 53 N. 
Nurn Germany....... 49 26 30 N.| 11 500E.||Tampico, Mexico..,...... 22 1500 N. 
Wdesss, USSR. 05.06.25 46 28 37 N.| 30 45 33E.||Tashkent, Turkestan*..... 411931 N. 
LICE he Specs cae 4113 8N./111 59 56W 14 400N. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. (Ch.)/35 28 34 N.| 97 30 6W.||Teheran, Persia........ . 435 37 50 N. 
poem Portugal, Lies. . a 2 Ff a ie a oon opiate lap me i Me ie : 
RIAD ahi oe. Ze ans’ -/135 29 10E. |/Tiflis, U-S.S.R........,... . 
* .|59 54 44N.] 1043 22E . 135 39 17 N. 
47 2 9N./122 54 9W. .|389 254.N. 
40 15 43 N.| 95 56 15W. .|43 40 1N. 
45 23 38 N.| 75 42 59W. .|45 38 36 N. 
514534N.| 115 6W .|36 350N. 
4524 1N.} 115217E , |36 48 19 N. 
../88 644N.] 13 21 28E.||Turin, Italy*.......,..... 45 221N. 
857 6N. 32) SWAP TY Dep, GB. Lib. ion vig clos = 32 119N. 
5 48 00 N.| 55 12 0OW.||Upsala, Sweden*.......... 59 51 29 N. 
48 50 11 N. 20 14E .||Urbana, TL*............. 40 620N. 
39 54 30 N./116 28 10E.||Utrecht, Netherlands*..... 562 510N. 
30 20 46 N.| 87 18 28W.|| Valencia, Spain........... 39 27-35 N. 
31 57 09S. 50 23E.||Valparaiso, Chile.......... 33 1528. 
39 58 2N.| 7516 43W. .|49 1440 N. 
38 50 26 N.|105 2 37W. .|45 26 10 N. 
AG Re ae 30 0 ON. 123 44 24W. : 18 35 26 N. 
Point Arena, ee oe . : 
Point Barrow, Alaska... .|71 23 30 N.|156 27 0OW. {48 nyt 
Point Concep’n, Cal., Li 34 26 56 N.]120 28 13W. - (52 et 
Point Pifios, Cal., Lt.... 36 38 1N./121 55 59W. or 5 ae 
Port Al , Brazil*. . ‘130 1528.] 5113 19W. : 
Port au Prince, “118 32 00 N.| 72 19 0OW.|| West Point, N.Y...1.2... 41 23 2 N, 
Port Louis, Mauritius... : 1! 20°8468.| 57 29 26B. 42 34 13 N. 
Port Said, Egypt, Lt....... 311541N.| 32 18 45E,/|| Williamstown, Mass.*..... ‘ 
Port Stanley, Falki'd Is..../514110S.| 57 51 30W.||Winnipeg, Man..........- 49 54 20 N. 
Portland, Me..... ..../43 39 29 N.|_ 70 15 20W.|| Yokohama, Japan........ 35 26 41 N. 
Portland, Ore. (C.H.)..... 45 31 00 N.|122 40 39W. 6 94358. 
Portsmouth. England, Lt.. .|5047 20N.| 1 6 20W.||Zurich, Switzerland*....... 47 22 38 N. 


* Observatories; + State capitol; C.H., Court House; Lt., Lighthouse. 


Long. 
° ‘o“ 


73 53 24W, 
16 52 39E. 
1425 4k. 
74 38 54W, 
71 24 25W. 


71 13 11 Woe 


78 29 33W. 


5 3E. 
52 40 54W. 
90 12 20W. 


* To find the longitude in hours, minutes and seconds divide the degrees, minutes and seconds by 15, 
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178 Astronomical—Tide Tables : | 


New York City (The Battery) Tide Tables for 1940 


Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey: Eastern Standard Time. Meridian 75° W. 


January. February. March. April, May 
High| Low High| Low High| Low High| Low High| Low 
Day ay ay Day) Day 
‘Time/Time 'Time}|Time Time|Time Time|Time Time| Time 
- m.\h. a . m.\h. Mm. h. m.\h. 
i My Bale 1 |"2 B5l"2 Bal a *, Dols 38l 1 |”3 33]to oo] 1 | 3 51|10 
M 1 04) 7 34/Th 2 48) 9 16)Fr 2 29) 8 51M 4 11|10 26|W 43 
~= 211 50] 8 09] 2 | 3 27} 9 56) 2] 3 00) 9 32) 2] 4 33}10 51] 2) 44 
Tu 2 03) 8 39/F 3 55/10 15|\Sa 3 34) 9 54)/Tu 5 09/11 17/Th 5 2 
- 312 50/9 17] 3 | 4 31/10 53) 3 | 4 05/10 30] 3 | 5 28/11 36) 3] 53 
w 3°07) 9 39\\Sa 5 02/11 09)|Su 4 40|10 50)|\W 5 572 6 0. 
4 | 3 51/10 18|/| 4 | 5 31/11 46), 41 5 O7|11 21} 4] 6 15) 0 03] 41] 6 2 
Th 4 14/10 35)Su 6 00]}.. ../M 5 38)11 41/Th 6 39/12 20)\Sa 64 
y 5 | 4 53/11 13) 5 | 6 23} 0 O01); 5 | 6 OO}.. ../) 5 | 6 57] O 48) 5] 70 
F 5 19)11 27|M 6 48/12 35|Tu 6 26j12 09)\F 7 17) 1 02/Su aad 
6 | 5 49 ..|/ 6 | 7.08] 0 49 6 | 6 45] 0 29) 6} 7 34] 1 31] 6) 7 3 
Sa 6 15}12 06)'Tu 7 31) 1 27|W 7 09|12 54)\Sa' [7 50) 1 43|M 7 49 
7 | 6 39) 0 17] 7 | 7 49] 1 35 7] 7 26) 1 14] 71] 8 09] 2 12) 7] 8 13 
Su 7 04/12 56)|\W 8 11] 2 04)|Th 7 46) 1 36)Su 8 20) 2 21|Tu 8 18 
8 | 7 25] 1 06] 8 | 8 27} 2 19] 8 | 8 02] 1 57) 8} 8 41] 2 51) 8 | 8 46 
M 7 50} 1 44)Th 8 49) 2 44 F 8 21] 2 16)M 8 47) 2 56|W 8 46 
9 | 8 07/ 1 53 9 }|.9 03} 3 00) 9 | 8 37] 2 36] 9 | 9 10) 3 28) 9 | 9 22) 
Tu 8 32) 2 29)Fr 9 25) 3 22/\Sa 8 53] 2 53)\Tu 9 12) 3 28/Tu 9.19 
10 | 8 48] 2 38] 10 | 9 37| 3 37] 10 | 9 09} 3 14!) 10 | 9 40) 4 03] 10 |10 03 
Ww 9 14) 3 10)Sa 9 59) 3 57\)|Su 9 22) 3 27) W 9 42) 3 56)/F 10 00 
11 | 9 28) 3 20) 11 |10 10] 4 13) 11 | 9 39} 3 50] 11 |10 14] 4 36] 11 |10 54 
Th 9 56] 3 49/Su |10 31) 4 30/M 9 50| 3 58Th |10 19; 4 20/Sa |20 51 
12 {10 06] 4 00) 12 |10 42} 4 46) 12 |10 06) 4 23] 12 |10 58} 5 09) 12 |11 51 
> F 10 37) 4 26|M /11 03] 5 OO/Tu {10 15] 4 24)|F 11 06;\4 47|Su [11 48 
i] 13 |10 44] 4 38]| 13 |11 12) 5 18) 13 |10 37) 4 52]/ 13 |11 52] 5 49} IS fo. ye 
Sa |11 18] 5 03)Tu j|11 37) 5 22/W {10 51] 4 44//Sa |... ..| 5 27/M {12 48 
14 |11 22) 5 16) 14 |11 49] 5 49) 14 /11 17] 5 21} 14 | 0 O01] 6 53) 14] 0 48 
Su |11 58} 5 40/W .-| 5 44/Th |11 35] 5 O§|Su 112 51) 6 29)|Tu 1 47 
15 j11 58] 5 57|| 15.| O 18] 6 37] 15 ].. ..] 5 56 15 | 1 OO} 8 14) 15] 1 51 
i M ..| 6 16/'Th |12 34} 6 22)|F 12 04] 5 45)|M 1 55) 8 26)|/W 2 48 
16 | 0 37| 6 47) 16 | 1 04) 8 12) 16 | O 26] 7 15] 16 | 2 06] 9 21) 16 | 2 57 
r Tu {12 36| 7 04)\Fr 1 24) 7 45)Sa |12 59} 6 42)'Tu | 3 03) 9 40/Th 3 51)10 
4 17} 1 16) 7 58) 17 | 1 58] 9 24] 17 | 1 22) 8 46] 17 | 3 18/10 18] 17 | 4 O7}10 
¢ w 1 19] 8 06\\Sa 2 25) 9 23)\Su 2 02} 8 5¢e)W 4 13/10 40)F 4 53/11 
a 18 | 2 00] 9 06] 18 | 3 03)10 23] 18 | 2 27] 9 51} 18 | 4 32/11 10) 18 | 5 14}11 
: Th 2 08} 9 08||Su 3 44)10 25)/M 3 20/10 01)/Th 5 16/11 36/Sa 5 50}. 
¢ 19 | 2 53/10 04)| 19 | 4 20/11 16] 19 | 3 44/10 46] 19 | 5 37 .../| 19 | 6 13] 0 
. F 3 12/10 04M 5 02/11 22)/Tu 4 37/11 O0)/F 6 11/12 01/Su 6 42/12 
20 | 4 00)10 56) 20 | 5 27].. ..|| 20 | 5 00}11 38} 20 | 6:32) O 30] 20 | 7 06 
Sa 4 26)10 56)'Tu 6 04/12 07) W 5 40/11 56)/Sa 7 01/12 51|\M 7 30 
a, 21 | 5 01/11 47] 21 | 6 23} O 16) 21 | 6 OO}.. ..|| 21 | 7 24) 1 23) 21 | 7°56 
i su 5 35/11 46) W 6 55)12 57||'Th 6 33)/12 29/|Su 7 49) 1 41)/Tu 8 18 
_! 22 | 5 57).. ..\| 22 | 7 13] 1 09] 22 | 6 53] O 49]| 22 | 8 13] 2 14] 22.) 8 46 
M 6 27/12 36)Th 7 43) 1 46)\F 7 22} 1 :19)M 8 36) 2 30;W 9 06 
23 | 6 46) 0 37) 23 | 8 01] 2 00] 23 | 7 42) 1 42) 23 | 9 04] 3 04] 23 | 9 39 
M Tu | 7 16) 1 25/F 8 01] 2 34/Sa 8 09] 2 07)|Tu | 9 26] 3 17/Th | 9 56 
. 24 | 7 32) 1 28) 24 | 8 50] 2 50) 24 | 8 32] 2 32] 24 | 9 58] 3 51] 24 |10 34 
: Ww 8 02/| 2 12/Sa 9 20) 3 20)\Su 8 58] 2 54/W /|10 19] 4 O5/F 10 48 
| 25 | 8 18] 2 18! 25 | 9 41] 3 39] 25 | 9 22] 3 211] 25 10 55] 4 40) 25 |11 29 
Th 8 50] 2 58/Su |10 13] 4 05M 9 49] 3 41/Th |11 14] 4 52/Sa [11 41 
; 26 | 9 06] 3 06) 26 |10 36] 4 27) 26 |10 16] 4 10]| 26 |11 52] 5 30] 26 }.. 
F 9 42) 3 43/M {11 09] 4 51)/Tu |10 43] 4 27/F .. ..| 5 44/Su |12 23 
27 | 9 57) 3 55] 27 |11 32] 5 18|| 27 |11 14] 4 59|| 27 | O 10] 6 24! 27 | oO 31 
: Sa |10 37) 4 28\\Tu .| 5 40/W |11 40] 5 16/Sa..]12 49] 6 44)/M 113 
’ 28 |10 52) 4 44) 28 | 0 06] 6 14| 28 ].. ..| 5 52/| 28 | 1 04] 7 24! 28 | 1 20 
( Su |11 34) 5 15/W |12 30) 6 36)'Th |12 12] 6 10)\Su 1 43| Z 52/Tu | 2 02 
29 |11 50) 5 37) 29 | 1 02] 7 19] 29 | © 36] 6 51) 29 | 1 59] 8 26 29 | 2 09 
M |.. ..| 6 06)'Th 1 28] 7 43)F 1 10) 7 15/M 2 39) 8 58) W 2 52 
30 | 0 30] 6 36 | 30 | 1 33] 7 58] 30 | 2 53] 9 24] 30 | 3 00 
Tu {12 47) 7 05 Sa 2 08) 8 25Tu | 3 35) 9 56/Th | 3 43/10 
31 | 1 26] 7 44 31 |] 2 31] 9 04 31 | 3 56/10 
Ww 1 46] 8 11 Su 3 09} 9 36 F 4 35/11 


Note.—Add 1 hour for Daylight Saving Time. First line each day is for morning tides. 


Time meridian 75° W. Heavy-faced type indicates p. m. tides. 0h is midnight, 12h is noon, 
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New York City (The Battery) Tide Tables for 1940—Continued 


Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey; Eastern Standard Time. Meridian 75° W. 


| 
| 


Note—Add 1 hour for Daylight Saving Time. First line each day is for morning tides. 


July August. || September. October. November. December, ne 
; ee gee | oy eo ae 
a High| Low re High eos) a High| Low = High| Low| + |High| Low| High| Low 
___|Time Time! Time|Time) Time|Time *9\ Time Time) “ae Time Time| Time|Time 
h. m.\h. m.|) h. m.\h. | ._ ™. ie n.|\ | 
1 | 4 56|11 10) 1 {6 09} 0 17) 1 "TSI" 21) 1 "7 Gols So] 1 |e Bal"s 50 * B5ls Bh 
M_ j 5 25/11 59/Th | 6 24/12 15/Su_| 7 32] 1 34/Tu | 8 00] 2 o5\r 9 25] 3 26/Su |10 06] 3 57 
2] 5 S1j1l 56) 2 | 6 56} 1 04) 2] 8 03] 2 07) 2] 8 28] 2 26). 2] 9 51] 3 39] 2 |10 24] 4 og 
Tu | 6 10]. \F 7 09} 1 04\M | 8 19] 2 24/w | 8 50] 2 55/Sa |10 23] 4 15|M [11 02| 4 44 
8 | 6 39] O 47) 3] 7 41) 1 51) 3 | 8 50] 2 53). 3 | 9 18] 3 13] 3 |10 47] 4 27) 3 |11 18] 4 57 
W | 6 51/12 42/Sa | 7 52) 1 55/Tu | 9 08] 3 12/'Th | 9 43) 3 44/Su |11 25] 5 O6|Tu {11 58] 5 33 
4 | 7221) 1 33) 4) 8 26) 2 35) 4 | 9 42) 3 38) 4 |10 12) 4 00) 4 |11 46 5 20) 4].. ..) 5 49 
Th | 7 30] 1 28\Su | 8 37) 2 42\w |10 01] 4 01/F |10 41] 4 34/M |.. ..] 6 oc W [12 12] 6 24 
5 | $ 03) 2 18; 5 | 9 14) 3.19) 5 /10 36] 4 24) 5 /11 11] 4 48] 5} 0 25] 6 18] 5 | 0 52] 6 48 
F 8 10} 2 15\M_ | 9 25) 3 30/Th {10 58] 4 51/)Sa |11 43) 5 26/Tu |12 43] 7 00/Th | 2 02) 7 21 
6 | 8 48) 3 01) 6 |10 07) 4.02) 6 |11 34) 5 11) 6 }.. ..| 5 42] 6 | 1 22] 7 25) 6 | 1 43) 7 54 
Sa 8 53) 3 00/'Tu |10 19) 418 F |11l 59] 5 46Su |12 10] 6 25|W 1 39] 8 04/F 1 54| 8 20 
7 | 9 36) 3 44) 7 |11 02) 4 48) 7 /].. ..| 6 05) 7 | 0 45) 6 44) 7 | 2 19] 8 34] 7 | 2 34] 8 57 
Su | 9 41) 3 45,W /11.15) 5 08\Sa {12 33) 6 48\M | 1 10] 7 32/Th | 2 34] 9 04/Sa | 2 46] 9 16 
8 |10 30] 4 26) 8 |11 58] 5 36) 8} 1 00] 7 10] 8 | 1 45] 7 56) 8 | 3 15] 9 35) 8 | 3 27| 9 53 
M {10 34) 4 32)|Tu .| 6 04)Su | 1 32] 7 57/Tu | 2 10] 8 39/F 3 32| 9 56|Su | 3 41/10 05 
9 |11 26/5 11} 9 | 0 14) 6 31) 9 | 2 02) 8 20) 9 | 2 46] 9 04 9 | 4 11/10 28] 9 | 4 20/10 43 
Tu {11 30) 5 23|\F {12 56) 710M | 2 33] 9 06;W | 3 09] 9 39/Sa | 4 28/10 43/M | 4 37/10 50 
10 }.- ..| 6 00) 10 | 1 13) 7 34 10 | 3 06} 9 27) 10 | 3 48/10 04) 10 | 5 03/11 16] 10 | 5 11}11 31 
W |12 22| 6 23/Sa | 1 53/ 8 20,'Tu | 3 37/10 06/Th | 4 10/10 31/Su | 5 20/11 27/|Tu | 5 29|41 34 
11 | O 28] 6 56) 11 | 2 14) 8 42) 1 | 4 12/10 25) 11 | 4 47/10 56) 11 | 5 49].. ..) 11 | 5 56).. _. 
‘Th | 1 17| 7 31/Su | 2 53) 9 27|/W | 4 38|10 59)F 5 06/11 17/M | 6 06/12 01|W | 6 16]12 17 
12 | 1 25) 8 00) 12 | 3 20 9 44) 12 | 5 13)11 18) 12 | 5 39/11 44) 12 | 6 30] O 09) 12 | 6 37] 0 18 
F 213 8 41)M 3 57\10 26 Th | 5 34/11 46/Sa | 5 36 ..|Tu | 6 47/12 45/'Th | 6 58} 1 02 
18 | 2 26) 9 02) 13 | 4 28/10 41) 13 | 6 04).. ../ 13 | 6 22] 0 02).13 | 7 06) O 50) 13 | 7 12) 1 00 
Sa | 3 13] 9 46'Tu | 4 59/11 20 F 6 23|12 06)Su | 6 38/12 29|/W | 7 25] 1 28\|F 7 36) 1 45 
14 | 3 33/10 01 14 | 5 31/11 34, 14 | 6 49] 0 32] 14 | 7 00] 0 43/ 14 | 7 39] 1 30) 14] 7 46] 1 42 
Su | 4 16]10 43;W | 5 55).. ..\Sa_ | 7 €6/12 53|M_ | 7 17) 1 12/Th | 8 00) 2 10/Sa | 8 12) 2°27 
15 4 42/10 56) 15 6 24] O 11) 15 | 7 28] 1 15) 15 | 7 36] 1 24) 15 | 8 09] 2 O9| 15 | 8 17) 2 22 
M | 5 16/11 38/Th | 6 44/12 25\Su | 7 43| 1 37/Tu | 7 52] 1 54)\F 8 32] 2 50/Su | 8 49] 3 07 
16 5 45/11 49) 16 7 11] 0 58) 16 | 8 04| 1 56| 16 | 8 07} 2 02) 16 | 8 36] 2 45) 16 | 8 50] 3 00 
Tu | 6 11).. ..|F 7 281 151M | 8 19) 218\W | 8 25] 2 34|\Sa | 9 04] 3 28/M | 9 28) 3 47 
17 6 39| 0 30) 17 7 52) 1 43, 17 | 8 37) 2 33) 17 | 8 36) 2 39) 17 | 9 04) 3 19) 17 | 9 29) 3 29 
W | 7 00/12 40\Sa | 8 08} 1 59'Tu | 8 51] 2 57/Th | 8 55) 3 12/Su | 9 40) 4 05/Tu |10 14) 4 25 
18 | 7 28] 1 21) 18 | 8132] 2 25) 18 | 9 08] 3 10) 18 | 9 00) 3 12] 18 | 9 39] 3 51) 18 |10 13) 4 16 
Th | 7 45| 1 31/Su | 8 46] 2 42\w | 9 23] 3 35/F 9 23| 3 48|/M |10 23] 4 41/W |11 06] 5 04 
19 | 8 14} 2 08) 19} 9 10 3 04) 19 9 36| 3 43] 19 | 9 27] 3 42) 19 |10 23] 4 20) 19 |11 05) 4 58 
F 8 29] 2 18|M | 9 22] 3 22\'Th | 9 51| 4 11/Sa | 9 53) 4 24/Tu {11 17] 5 20/Th {11 58) 5 47 
20 | 8 57| 2 51| 20 | 9 47| 3 42) 20 |10 03] 4 11] 20 {10 00] 4 07) 20 |11 16] 4 56] 20 |.. ..] 5 50 
Sa | 9 11| 3 03/Tu | 9 56] 4 00,F |10 22] 4 43)Su |10 34) 4 56/W |.. ..| 6 O8/F {12 O01) 6 40 
21 9 42| 3 33) 21 10 21] 4 16) 21 |10 36] 4 34) 21 |10 43] 4 30) 21 | O 15) 5 49) 21 | O 55) 7 02 
Su | 9 52] 3 46/W |10 30] 4 37/Sa {11 00] 5 18/M |11 26) 5 33/Th {12 14] 7 J1/\Sa {12 59) 7 46 
22° 110 26| 4 12) 22 |10 57| 4 47) 22 ]11 18] 4 54/| 22 |11 35] 5 03) 22 | 1 13] 7 21] 22 | 1 52) 8 22 
M 10 33 4 27/Th 11 05) 5 13 11 46] 5 54)'Tu ..| 6 27\F 1 i5| 8 26|Su | 2 00) 8 51 
23 |11 09) 4 49) 23 11 32| 5 16) 23 -. .-| 5 26] 23 | O 26] 4 52) 23 2 eee 2 ee 
5 07\F |11 40] 5 51\M_ |12 07] 7 03|W |12 34| 7 47/Sa | 2 18 1 
704 i sil 5 27] 24 5 38) 24 0 41] 6 14),24 | 1 29] 7 43) 24 | 3 16) 9 51) 24 | 3 58/10 30 
w |11 52| 5 50\Sa |12 10] 6 43/Tu | 1 02] 8 27/Th | 1 36) 8 56\Su | 3 27/10 16)/Tu | 4 17/10 46 
25 |.. ..| 6 06] 25 | 0 22] 6 og| 25 | 1 43] 8 19] 25 | 2 34] 9 11] 25 | 4 20/10 49) 25 | 5 O1/11 26 
Th |12 31] 6 39/Su [12 54] 7 59,w | 2 04] 9 31/F 2 43] 9 53|M | 4 37/11 07/W | 5 26/11 39 
26 | 0 31| 6 49) 26 | 1 11] 7 20) 26 | 2 54] 9 37) 26 | 3 41/10 13) 26 5 20/11 43) 26 | 6 BAP ys 
F 1 09| 7 43/M | 1 44] 9 os|iTh | 3 13/10 25/Sa | 3 55/10 44/Tu | 5 40/11 58)/Th | 6 24/12 20 
27 | 1 12| 7 46) 27 | 2 09] 9 02) 27 | 4 10/10 36) 27 | 4 45)11 08) 27 8 eae 4 caltaae 
8 49|Tu | 2 44/10 O6)F 4 26/11 15)Su | 5 02|11 34|W | 6 36/1 
oe ier 8 48] 28 s sali 59 28 | 5 13/11 29-28 | 5 . +) 28 pry oe se aes 
0 57|Sa | 5 30].. ..|M | 6 00/12 O2/Th | 7 2 Sa 
9 2 ealo aal 20 esol cat 20 6 06] O O2\| 29 | 6 32] O 23) 29 | 7 53] 1 41) 29 | 8 27) 2 15 
M | 3 326/10 39/Th | 5 00/11 45/Su | 6 23/12 22)Tu | 6 53/12 54)/F 8 18] 2 20/Su | 8 55] 2 51 
30 | 4 05/10 36) 30 | 5 40/11 51] 30 | 6 54) O 51} 30 | 7 20) 1 13) 30 8 41] 2 31) 30 |-9 14) 3 03 
Tu | 4.39/11 29)\F 5 57|.. ..|M | 7 11) 1 14|W | 7 42] 1 46)/Sa | 9 10) 3 09)M 5 abl ae 
31 | 5 15/11 27] 31 | 6 32] O 33 31 | 8 08] 2 02 31 |10 02) 3 48 
Ww | 5 36|.. ../Sa | 6 46/12 43 Th | 8 33] 2 37 _ |lTu j10 35] 4 20 
ee se 


Time meridian ‘75° W. Heavy-faced type indicates p. m. tides, 0h is midnight, 12h is noon, 
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180 Astronomical—High Tide Table; Weather Information 


Time of High. Water at Points on the Atlantic Coast 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. ; 
To be added to or subtracted from high-water time at New York City, as shown on pages 178, 179. 


i 
s 
z= 
S 
z 
s 


9 F 35 
Albany, NiVaij.cjen. add| 9 05 |/Key West, Fla....... add| 1 35 ||Portland, Me........ add; 2 
Armaheis Magers. add| 9 10 ||League Island, Pa....add| 5 50 |/Portsmouth, N. H... aad x BE 
Atlantic City, N. J...sub. 1 05 ||Marblehead, Mass....add| 2 40 ||Poughkeepsie, N. BX peeked wis 
Baltimore, Md....... add} 11 00 ||Nahant, Mass....... add| 2 45 ||Providence, R. I..... sub. Be 
Bar Harbor, Me...... add| 2 20 ||Nantucket, Mass..... add| 3 35 |/Richmond, Va....... add wae 
Beaufort, S. C....... add| © 35 ||Newark, N. J........ add| 0 55 ||Rockaway Inlet, N. Y.sub 4 
Block Is. Hbr., R. I..sub.| 1 00 ||New Bedford, Mass. .sub.| 0 55 |/Rockland, Me.... add 2 4 
Boston, Mass........ add| 2 45 ||Newburyport, Mass...add| 3 25 ||/Rockport, Mass...... add} 2 ae 
Bridgeport, Conn.... add| 2 55 ||New Haven, Conn....add| 2 50 Salem, Mass? 7 Sa. add| 2 a8 
ESPISHN abu Li aacie ies scs.'= sub.| 0 55 ||New London, Conn...add| 1 05 ||Sandy Hook, N. J... .sub. 0 Bed 
Cape May, N. J..... sub.|. 0 45 ||Newport, R.1I....... sub.| 1 05 ||Savannah, Ga....... add} 0 A 
Charleston, S. C.,...sub.| 0 30 ||Norfolk, Va......... © 55 ||Southport, N s Coors sub.| 0 30 
Eastport, Me........ add| 2 25 ||Norwich, Conn....... add| 1 50 ||Viney’d Hav’n, Mass.add| 2 55 
“Gloucester, Mass..... add| 2 40 ||Old Pt. Comfort, Va..add| 0 25 ||Washington,D. C....add) 12 25 
Hell Gate Light, N. Y.add| 2 00 |/Philadelphia, Pa..... add| 6 20 ||Watch Hill, R.1..... add| 0 20 
Isle of Shoals, N. H...add| 2 40 |/Plymouth, Mass..... add| 2 45 ||West Point, N. ¥....add} 3 25 
Jacksonville, Fla..... add! 1 25 ||Point Lookout, Md...add]} 5 00 ||Wilmington, N. C....add! 2 15 

AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE 
Places Feet | Inch Places Feet | Inch Places Feet | Inch 

Balboa, Panama.| 12 7 Mobile, Ala....... 1 18 San Diego, Cal.... 4 2 
Baltimore, Md... 1 2 New London, Conn. 2 6 Sandy Hook, N. J.. a 7 
Boston, Mass... . 9 5 New Orleans, La...| See | Note ||San Francisco, Cal. 3 11 
Charleston, 8. C. 5 2 Newport, R.1I..... 3. 6 Savannah, Ga...-. 7 5 
Colon, Panama. . 0 ‘itp New York, N. Y... 4 5 Seattle, Wash..... vi vs 
Eastport, Me....| 18 2 Old Pt. Comfort,Va. 2 6 Tampa, Fla.:-.... a 10 
Galveston, Tex. . da. 0 Philadelphia, Pa... 5 2 Washington, D. C.. 2 11 
Key West, Fla... 1 4 Portland, Me...... 8 11 


At New Orleans, the periodic rise and fall of the tide varies with the stage of the Mississippi River, 
being about one foot at low river stage and zero at high river stage. 


; Weather Bureau Signals 


Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Agriculture 

Small Craft Warning—A red pennant indicates | day, or a white lantern below a red lantern dis- 
that moderately strong winds that will interfere | played by night, indicates the approach of a storm 
with the safe operation of small craft are expected. | of marked violence with winds beginning from the 
No night display of small craft warnings is made. | southwest. : \ 

Northeast Storm Warning—A red pennant above Northwest .Sterm .Warning—A .white -pennant’ 
@ square red flag with black centre displayed by | above a square red flag with black centre displayed 
day, or two red lanterns, one above the other, dis- | by day, or a white lantern above a red lantern 
played by night, indicates the approach of a storm | displayed by night, indicates the approach of a 
of marked violence with winds beginning from the | storm of marked violence with winds beginning 
northeast. ; from the northwest. 

Southeast Storm Warning—A red pennant below Hurricane, or Whole Gale Warning—Two square 
& square red flag with black centre displayed by | flags, red with black centres, one above the other, 
day, or one red lantern displayed by night, in-| displayed by day, or two red lanterns, with a white 
dicates the approach of a storm of marked violence | lantern between, displayed by night, indicate the 
with winds beginning from the southeast. approach of a tropical hurricane, or of one of the 

Southwest Storm Warning—A white pennant be- | extremely severe and dangerous storms which oc- 
low a Square red flag with black centre displayed by ! casionally occur. 


RULES FOR FORETELLING THE WEATHER 
(Adapted for use with aneroid barometers) 


Barometer Wind from Weather Indicated 
High and steady SW to NW Fair and little temperature change for one or two days. 
High and rising rapidly | SW to NW Fair followed by warmer and rain within two days. 
Very high, falling slowly | SW to NW Fair and slowly rising temperature for two days. 
High and falling slowly | S to SE Rain within 24 hours. 
High and falling rapidly | S te SE Increasing wind with rain in 12 to 24 hours 
High and falling slowly | SE to NE Rain in 12 to 18 hours. 
High and falling rapidly | SE to NE Increasing wind with rain in 12,hours. 
High and falling slowly | E to NE Summer—light winds, fair. Winter—rain in 24 hours, 
High and falling rapidly | E to NE Summer—rain in 12 to 24 hours. 
) Winter—rain or snow and increasing winds. ’ 
Low and falling slowly SE to NE Rain will continue one or two days. 
Low and falling rapidly | SE to NE Rain and high wind; clearing and cooler in 36 hours. 
Low and rising slowl S to SW Clearing soon and fair several days. 
Low and falling rapidly | S to E Severe storm soon, clearing and coolet in 24 hours. 
Low and falling rapidly | EtoN Soe gales with heavy rain or snow, followed in winter 
y cold wave. ; 
Low and rising rapidly Going to W Clearing and colder. 
Thermometers—Comparative Scales 
Fahr- Ec a 
peoue Eppes hong ; Reau- | Centi- es Reau- | Centi- an 
go°’ | 100° | 212° pia Bolls ||Bo°’ | Yooe'| sae Bo°’ | “foo? | 2az° 
a ea- |] —_ 
76 95 203 Level. 29.3) 36.7] 98 |Blood Heat 0. 0 32 |Wa 
72 90 194 28 35 95 = O79) —1o1t> 30 pal, 
68 85 185 \ 25.8] 32.2) 90 — 4 |-5 23 
63.1] 78.9] 174 ! 24 30 8 — 5.3/— 6.7] 20 
60 75 167 | Alcohol Boils 21.3) 26.7) 80 — 8 |-10 14 
56 70 158 20 25 7 —_9.8|—12.2| 10 
a) 8 1g | 3 | ol =H Bl 8 
; 4 © |Temperate —14.2)—17.8 0 
{aa |-55 | 131 10:2] 12:8] 55 per =16 (o95 | ee ee 
42.2) 52.8] 127 |Tallow Melts 8 10 50 —20 |-—25 |-13 
40 50 122 5.8 7.2) 45 —24 |—30 |-—22 
36 45 113 4 5 41 —28 |—35 |-—31 
ey 42.2) 108 1.3 1.7|_ 35 —32 |}-40 |-— 


40 104 ; fA Pe 


To reduce Fahrenheit to Centigrade subtract 32) to Fahrenheit multiply by 9/5 and add 32 Tees; 
degrees and multiply by 5/9; to reduce Centigrade! to reduce Reaumur raphe utapie ee 5/4 
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The Atmosphere 


Source: United States Weather Bureau, Washington 


The atmosphere is composed of a mixture of gases 
and surrounds or envelops the whole earth. It is 
sometimes likened to a great sea of gases, at the 
bottom of which we live. The principal con- 
stituents are oxygen and nitrogen, in about the 
Proportion of 21 per cent of the former and 78 per 
cent of the latter by volume, the remaining 1 per 

g cent being made up of five other gases. Water 
vapor, which is really water in a gaseous form, is 
always present in the lower atmosphere, but in a 
variable quantity. It occupies space independently 
of the other gases, and may comprise up to 3 per 
cent of the total weight of a given volume of air. 

The tendency for these gases to escape into space 
is overcome by the earth’s attraction, and they rest 
upon its surface with about the same weight as a 
layer of water 34 feet in depth. In other words 
they press downward. atid obeying the law of 
gases they also press in every other direction at 
séa level with a force of nearly 15 pounds per 
Square inch of surface. 

We can not see the gases, and since they per- 
meate all our tissues we do not feel their pressure 
except when they are in motion as wind. It used 
to be supposed that the atmosphere had no weight. 
and hence the saying ‘‘light as air.’ 

Since the density of air at sea level is only about 
one eight-hundredth part that of water, it follows 
that the atmosphere would be eight hundred times 
34 feet, or about 5 miles in depth if it were of the 

same density at all altitudes, which it is not. Gases 


are easily compressed, and therefore the layers near 
sea level have the greatest density because they are 
compressed by the weight of all that lies above. 
With increase of distance above sea level this 
weight is decreased steadily by the amount of air 
that is left below. and thus the pressure and density 
gradually diminish to nothingness. 

So much 
the lower layers that one-half of it lies below an 
elevation of 344 miles, although traces of some of 
its gases have beeh revealed at an altitude of 
Nearly 200 miles. Only one sixty-fourth of the 
atmosphere lies above an altitude of 21 miles, so 
we may realize that this gaseous envelope is rela- 
tively very thin as compared with the diameter 
of the earth. 

The air holds in suspension many substances, 
such as bacteria and dust particles. We may 
sometimes think that it would be a great advantage 
to have all such foreign matter eliminated, but if 
so it is because we do not realize the results. 

Only @ small portion of the bacteria are of the 
disease-breeding types. while many of the re- 
mainder are of real benefit to mankind. Bacteria 
are the chief factors in manufacturi) all of the 
products of fermentation, and also they are the 
active agents that disintegrate the organic matters 
in the soil and prepare them for plant food. 

Some of the dust particles in the air are very 
important as they form nuclei on which water 
vapor condenses when air is cooled sufficiently, and 
without which there could be no clouds or rain. 


The Poles of the Earth 


Source: Dep’t of Research in Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


The geographic (rotation) poles, or points where 

' the Earth’s axis of rotation cuts the surface, are 
: not absolutely fixed in the body of the Earth. The 

pole of rotation describes an irregular curve about 
its mean position. 

Two periods have been detected in this motion: 

(1) an annual period due to seasonal changes in 

barometric pressure, load of ice and snow on the 

surface and to other phenomena of seasonal char- 

acter; (2) a period of about fourteen months due 
| to the shape and constitution of the Earth. 

4 In addition there are small but as yet unpre- 
dictable irregularities. The whole motion is so 
Small that the actual pole at any time remains 
within a circle of thirty or forty feet in radius 
centered at the mean position of the pole. 

The pole of rotation for the time being is of 
© course the pole haying a latitude of 90° and an 
| -indeterminate longitude. 

The north magnetic pole of the Earth is that 
’ region where the magnetic force is vertically 
downward and the south magnetic pole that region 
where the magnetic force is vertically upward. A 
compass placed at the magnetic poles experi- 
ences no directive force. 

There are slow changes with time in the_dis- 
tribution of the Earth’s magnetic field. These 
changes were at one time attributed in part to a 
Pperiodic_movement of the magnetic poles around 
the geOgraphic poles, but later evidence refutes 
this theory and points, rather, to a slow migra- 
tion of ‘‘disturbance’’ foci over the Earth. There 
appears to be a small irregular migration of the 
Magnetic poles, but there are not sufficient ob- 
servations available as yet to define the motion 
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The Aurora Borealis and Aurora Australis are 
displays of light in the high levels of the Earth’s 
atmosphere which at times become yery bright and 
colorful. They are most frequently seen in two 
broad belts which lie approximately along the 
boundaries of the polar regions. 

i, The Aurora Borealis or northern lights show 
: greatest intensity and frequency along a path which 


. crosses North America from Alaska in a south- 
~ asterly direction to Hudson Bay and Labrador. 
| This line of maximum intensity crosses Northern 


“a orway and skirts the Arctic coast of Siberia. 
| «Nothe “Australis of southern-light zone is, situated 
} over ihe Antarctic continent and the little-known 
tarctic seas. 
; P tntonse and widely spread auroral displays are 
__ associated with high sunspot-activity and world- 
i wide magnetic-electric storms. At such times 
auroral displays are seen as far south as the West 
Indies in the Northern Hemisphere, and as far 
north as Australia and New Zealand in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. . 
‘ The region in which auroral lays occur has 
been found to be approximately between fifty and 


with any great degree of accuracy. 

The center of the area designated as the north 
magnetic pole is in about latitude 70.5 N and 
longitude 96 W. ‘ 

The position of the south magnetic pole has been 
tentatively accepted as in latitude 72.4 S and 
longitude 154 E. 

The direction of the horizontal component of 
the magnetic field at any point is known as mag- 
netic north at that point, and the angle by which 
it deviates east or west of true north is known as 
the magnetic declination, or in the mariner’s 
terminology the variation of the compass. 

A compass without error points in the direction 
of magnetic north. (In general this is not the 
direction of the magnetic north pole}. If one 
follows the direction indicated by the north end of 
the compass, he will travel along a rather irregu- 
lar curve which eventually reaches the north 
magnetic pole (though not usually by a great- 
circle route). However, the action of the com- 
pass should not be thought of as due to any 
influence of the distant pole, but simply as an in- 
dication of the distribution of the Earth’s mag- 
netism at the place of observation. 

There is always some part of the Earth where 
the variation of the compass is zero, that is, the 
northward compass-direction coincides with the 
true northward direction. 

About 1800 the line of no variation crossed the 
United States, passing between Washington and 
Baltimore. It now crosses the United States from 
Michigan to Florida. In Europe the line of no 
variation passed through London in 1655, through 
Paris in 1670, and now passes near Bucharest. 


The Aurora 


Source: Dep’t of Research in Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


two hundred miles above the Eatth’s surface. 
Analysis of the light of aurorae has shown that it is 
ae by electrical discharges in oxygen and 
nitrogen. 

The various shapes and directions usually as- 
sumed by the aurorae and their positions with 
respect to the Earth’s magnetic fleld show that 
this magnetic field and its variations are con- 
trolling factors in the formation of displays. 

The association of aurorae with solar and terres- 
trial magnetic-electric pee indicates that 
the sun is the source of energy that produces the 
aurorae. The electrical condition of the upper 
Se bs Pore ee ee ont 
ultra-viole nd streams of charged corpuscles 
from the sun End by high-speed charged corpuscles 
from outer space, known as cosmic rays. y 

he exact mechanism by which one or more of 
these forms of energy produce the aurorae is not 
known. New researches under way upon auroral 
and geomagnetic data, also using radio waves to 
analyze the different regions of the Earth’s upper 
atmosphere, will facilitate an understanding of this 
mechanism. 
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. j ; P 3 © és a eee 
Mean Temperatures, Highs, Lows, Rainfa 
i Source: United States Weather Bureau 

; Mean h Mean 
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the minus (—) sign indicates temperature below | Gabriel mountains of California, 1.03 inches of 
co. Fahrenheit thermometer registration. * rain—equivalent to 116 tons of water per acre—fell 
m April 5, 1926, at Opid’s Camp, in the San | in one minute. 


Monthly Mean Temperature and Precipitation 


wee Source: United States Weather Bureau 
UNITED STATES CITIES (TEMP., FAHRENHEIT; PRECIPITATION, IN INCHES 


Jan. { Feb. | Mar. | April) May | June| July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. 
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The Meaning: of “1 Inch of Rain” 


nm acre of ground contains 43,560 square feet. | 8.345 pounds. Consequentl: time 
Ne oe quently. a Nae eT ee a ane oe axes 1 id of Ground would meaneatnas ceineapeee : 
4 ; ,272,640 cubic inches | water. i Y i ‘= Soa 
i - of roe ent 6 B30 cute ee i gallons neh: 2) equivalent (¢) 05s ae 
op Sa of pure water weighs abou 5 A rainfall of 1 inch on ar feet | 
Pp s, the exact amount varying with the density, | would mean 432,000 cubic mene et ane cubie fen” = 
F: it follows that the weight of a uniform coating of | available for the cistern. This is equal to 1,870 
af ean Leg eye L agree fetta would be ve wat oy 41.5 barrels of 45 gallons ph § 
D1: Inds, v4 . en inches of sn ant, on 
‘The weight of 1 U. S. gallon of pure water is| the average, about one eee ae nee oontentngal ‘eg 
a vet Vaid 
a \ a 
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_ Extremes of Precipitation and Snowfall at New York (Inches) — 


Astronomical—New York City Weather Records . 183 
Days’ Lengths at N. Y. City—Sunrise to Sunset 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 
Days| Jan.; Feb. | March April | May June July Aug. } Sept. Oct. Noy. Dec, 


H..M.| BH. M. H. M H. M H. M H. M H. M. HB. M H. M HR. M. H. M. H. M. 
$i 5) 9,27 | 10, 4 | 11.14 | 12 13.55 | 14 15. 6 | 14.24 11.49 | 10.27 | 9.28 
2.../ 9,18 | 10. 6 | 11.16 | 12.42 | 13.58 | 14,55 | 15. 5 | 14/22 | 13° 7 11.47 | 10.25 | 9.27 
Soo) Mis flO, 8 J15790 | 19.44 | -14. 14.56 | 15. 5 | 14.20 | 13. 4 | 11.44 | 10.23 | 9.95 
4...) 9.19 | 10.11 | 11.21 | 12.47 | 14. 2 | 14758 | 15: 4 | 14:17 | 13 11.41 | 10:21 | 9. Qd.em 
> 5...) 9,20 | 10.13 | 11,24 | 12.49 | 14: 4 | 14159 | 15: 8 | 14.15 | 12 59 | 11.38 | 10.18 | 9.23 
6..:} 9.21 | 10.15 | 11.26 12.52 | 14. 7 | 15. 0 | 15. 2 | 14.12+] 12.56 | 11.35 | 10.15 | 9.22 
7...1 9.22 | 10.17 | 11.29 | 12.55 | 14.10 | 15. 4] 15: 1 | 14.10 | 12.54 | 11°32 10.13 | 9.21 
8...) 9.23 | 10.19 | 11.32 | 12.57 | 14.12 | 15: 2 | 14:59 | 14. 7 | 12/51 | 11,29 | 10/11 9.21 
9...) 9.24 | 10.22 | 11,35 | 13. 0 | 14.14 | 15: 3 | 14:58 | 14: 5 | 12.49 | 11.26 | 10. 9 | 9.20 
10...) 9.25 | 10.25 | 11.38 | 13. 2 | 14.17 | 15: 4 | 14:57 |-14: 3 | 12246 |'11 24 | 10. 7 9.19 
11...) 9.26 | 10.27 | 11.41 | 13. 5 |. 14.19 | 15. 5 | 14.56 | 14. 1 | 12.43 | 11.21 | 10. 5 9.18 
---| 9.27 | 10.29 | 11.44 | 13, 7 |] 14.21 | 15. 5 | 14:55 | 18.59 | 12.41 | 11:19 | 10. 3 | 9:17 
9.29 | 10.31 | 11.47 | 13,10 | 14.23 | 15. 6 | 14.54 | 13.57 | 12:38 | 11:16 | 10: 0} 9.16 
9.30 | 10.34 | 11.50 | 13.12 | 14.25 | 15. 7 | 14.53 | 18.55 | 12.35 | 11.14 9.58 | 9.16 
9.31 | 10.37 | 11.52 | 13.15 | 14.27 | 15. 8 | 14:52 | 18:52 | 12°32 | 11.11 9.56 | 9.16 
16...| 9.33 | 10.39 55 | 13.18 | 14.29 | 15. 8 | 14.51 | 13.50 5 ve UF 9.53 | 9.15 
17...) 9.34 | 10.42 | 11.58 | 13.20 | 14.31 | 15. 9 | 14.49 | 13.48 | 12/26 | 11. 6 9.51 | 9.14 
18.../ 9.37 | 10.45 | 12. O | 13.24 | 14.33 | 15. 9 | 14.48 | 13.45 23 | 11. 4 9.49 | 9.14 
19...| 9.88 | 10.47 | 12. 3 | 13.27 | 14.35 | 15. 9 | 14.47 | 13.43 | 12.20 | 11. 1 9.48 | 9.14 
20...| 9.40 | 10.50 | 12. 5 | 13.29 | 14.37 | 15. 9 | 14.45 | 13.40 | 12:18 | 10.59 9.45 | 9.14 
21...) 9.41 | 10.53 | 12. 8 | 13.32 | 14.39 | 15. 9 | 14.44 | 13.38 | 12.16 | 10.56 9.43 | 9.14 
22...) 9.43 | 10, 12.11 | 13.34 | 14.40 | 15. 9} 14.42 | 13.35 | 12.13 | 10.53 9.42 | 9.14 
23...) 9.44 | 10.58 | 12.13 | 13.37 | 14.42 | 15. 9 | 14.40 | 13.33 | 12.10 | 10.51 9.40 | 9.14 
24...| 9.46 | 11. 1 | 12.16 | 13.39 | 14.43 | 15. 9 | 14.38 | 13.30 | 12) 8 | 10.48 9.39 | 9.14 
25...) 9.49 | 11. 3 | 12.19 | 13.41 | 14.44 | 15. 8 | 14.36 | 13.28 | 12. 5 | 10.45 9.37 | 9.14 
26...) 9.50 | 11. 5 | 12.21 | 13.44 | 14.46 | 15. 8 | 14.35 | 13.25 | 12. 2 | 10.42 9.36 | 9.14 
27...) 9.52 | 11. 8 | 12.24 | 13.46 | 14.48 | 15. 8 | 14.34 | 13.23 0 | 10.40 9.34 | -9.14 
28...) 9. 11.11 | 12.27 | 13.49 | 14.49 | 15. 8 | 14.32 | 13.20 | 11.57 | 10.37 9.33 | 9.15 
apes SOF |. cscs: 12.30} 13.51 | 14.51 | 15. 7 | 14.30 | 13.17 | 11.55 | 10.35 9.30 | 9.15 
See 110, O finesse 12.33 | 13.53 | 14.52 | 15. 6 | 14.28 | 13.14 | 11.52 | 10.32 | ° 9.29 | 9.15 
Bb vewlOs 2 buss s. ss fe See te La pe ip Bl ae cE 10 (20ers 9.16 


Daily Normal High and Low Temperature at New York City 


Source: United States renee: Bureau 
Apr. May | June} July | Aug. 
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Source:. United States Weather Bureau 


recipitation Snowfall Precipitation Snowfall : 
th|Greatest Greatest 
a re Day} Yr. in 24H 24H. pd Yr. the in 24 H.| Day | Yr. jin 24 H.| Day} Yt. 
. 1884| 13.4 |23~24'1935 July. 3.80 |.26 | 1872] 0 halt anatll 
i soe ze. iia) 1886| 17.8 |17-18/1893 ||Aug...|, 5.05 |16-17 1909 9 Pal outed 
March.| 3. 25-26| 1876] 16.5 | 12 |1888 ||Sept 6.1 23, | 1882, 9 | 55 5 
pril. 39 5-6 | 1886] 10.2 | 3-4 |1915 j/Oct....| 9.40 | 8-9 }19 ; 0, 1928 
mal 4017-1 7-8-| 1908|: . 'T- 6 Nov..:} 3.62 |15-16] 1892} 8.8 126 898. 
Ree Ne ales) !14-16! 19171 0 |... ->-1 2.3 Dec...| 2:93 113-14) 1909] 14.0 /26-2711890 | 
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184° Astronomical—New York City Weather Records 
New York City Weather Records for 1938 


Source: a Seat States Weather Bureau 
DAILY PRECIPITATION, 1938, AT NEW YORK (INCHES) 


i) eis Ae fo 
Day Jan. | Feb. | Mar.]| Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


. Total... .--s. 3.37 | 2.24 | 2.34 | 3.02 | 3.49 | 7.59 | 6.41 | 1.99 | 8.77.1 1.63 | 3.37 
7 «TT» trace, less than .01 inch. 7 In vicinity. 

3 DAILY MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURES AT NEW YORK CITY, 1938 

: Jan Feb Mar June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Noy. 
vy aS he byl 
* Day. BS) Si SiS) a| Si a| 8] a1 Sais 
: SIS(SlSlSl Sl Sl S/S lS Sl al Sle 
72| 47| 78] 63] 88| 72| 79] 66] 63] 49] 63] 42 
x 

: x, 

" 


r Means. “30l 25| 43 28| 53 
Note—Highest and lowest in bold-face figures. 
EXTREMES OF PRESSURE (INCHES) AND TEMPERATURE (DEGREES) AT N. Y. 
Pressure (Sea Level) Temperature 


Month High- | axi- . 
ah est Date Lowest Date mum Date an 


27, 1927 | 28.61 3, 1913 68 14, 1932 
I 28.70 6, 1896 73 25, 1930 Bay 1 eae 


30, 1934 | 29.03 17, 1929 91 27, 191 12 
; 29.34 26, 1902 97 6, 
, 1892 | 29.35 2, 1932 102 , 1936 ba 7, 
, 1918 51 27, 


, 1881a 2 27, 1936 
28, 6 | 28.97 ' 26, 1909 68 23, 1891 -713 
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186 Astronomical—N. Y. City Weather Records 
Snowfall in New York City (Inches) 
é Source: United States Weather Bureau 
-_ = -= = 
slale]eldlel eetie ete bene eoke 
Season] 5] 3/23/92] 0]/8 | a] & | 6 || Season] o | 6] o 2iala = 
6 lzZ als leisl_e¢lsie Se toa | Se | ele te 
.{ 0 T. | 0.5} 2.9] 5.8] T. | 0 0 9.2||1920-21 .| 0 T. | 1.5] 2.6|13.5] T..| 0.1] O |17.7 
Lane 0 0.6] 1.1] 9.4}13.4] 6.8] 0 0 {31.3}}1921-22.] 0 T. | 7.3] 9.9] 6.7] 3.3] O 0 |27.2 
902-03.| 0 0 9.6} 5.9]10.5} O T. | O |26.0//1922-23.] 0 1.0] 6.0/21.8)17.4] 6.2} 0 0 152.4 
1903-04.| T. | T. | 7.7|15.2} 5.6] 4.4] 0.1] 0 |33.0))1923-24.) 9 0 1.2} 2.5110.7} 3.0} 8.0] 0 |25.4 
1904-05 0 0.5}27.8/19.3] 7.2] 3.0) T. 0 |{57.8)}1924-25.] 0 i 4 0.9/26.2| 0.8) T. | O 0 {27.9 
05-06 0 |} T. | 0.7] 3.0] 5.0)13.4] T. O |22.1}|1925-26 .| 0.4] 0.2] 0.9) 3.2|25.7) 1.2) T. O 131.6 
1906-07.| T. | T. | 0.5]10.9/21.1]13.8} 6.1] O |52.4/|1926-27.] T. | T.|10.6] 5.5) 3.6) 0.1 0.2} O |20.1 
1907-08.| O | T. | 4.4]10.6]13.7) 3.5} T- O |32.2||1927-28.| O |-T.| 2.4] 3.1] 4.0} 4.8) T 0 {14.3 
1908-09.} 0 0.6] 5.1] 9.5) 1.4] 4.1] T. | O |20.7/|1928-29.| T. | T.] 2.3] 1.9) 8.8] 0.3] T.| O 13.3 
1909-10.| 0 1.0}11.4]16.6] 5.3} 0.4) 0 0 {34.7|/1929-30.} T. | T. | 5.7) 4.1) 3.7) T. | T. 0 {13.5 
1910-11.] 0 T. | 8.9]-1.1]12.5| 2.8] 0.7] O |[26.0//1930-31.] 0 T..|. 4.2] 0.77 3.8} LO; T&T 1 Oo 9.7 
to11-12.| 0 | 1.0] 7.3] 9:0] 1.8] 2.2] T. | 0 |23.3||1931-32:| 0 | 1.2} TF | 1.0] 2:2] o7} T | o | 54 
1912-13.| 0 | 0'8|11.8| 0.3| 2.4] 0.1| T. | 0 -115.4]|1932-33.| 0 | 0 | 9.4] T 111-5] 3:1] T| 0 |24.0 
1913-14.} 0 0 0.3] 1.2)14.1/21.5} T. O |37.1)|1933-34.] 0 0.5} 13.2} 0.2/30.1) 8.5} T. |-0 |52.5 
1914-15.| 0 0 2.4) 4.0) 2.5| 7.7|10.2] O |26.8||1934-35.| T. | T.| T. |20.9| 6.7] 2.0) T..| 0 |29.6 
1915216.| 0 | T.| 8:4] 0.7|11.4123.8| 3.3] 0 |47.3||1935-36.] 0° | 1.8] 7.6|12'3] 9:8] 1:21 vil 0 |32:8 
1916-17.| 0 T. 113.7} 5.9)12.2|11.4] 6.5} O |49.7/|1936—-37.| T. 1.9} T. | 4.5) 3.6] 1.9] T. | O [11.9 
1917-18,| 0 0.3]11.7/13.6| 3.5] 0.6} 2.6] O |32.3//1937—38.| T. | 0.6] 0.7] 6.2) T. | 1.2] 5.2} 0 /13.9 
1918-19.| 0 0 0.4] 0.3} 0.7] 1.9] T. | 0 3.3||1938-39.| 0.0|12.5| 1.1] 9.5) 3.9] 4.9] T. | O {31.9 
1919-20.| 0 T. | 7.9) 7.8124.2| 5.7] T. 0 145.6 


In 1888, the ‘‘Blizzard’’ of March 12 deposited | storm covered more than a day and the total snow- 
16.5 inches of snow in twenty-four hours, but the] fall exceeded twenty inches. 


Velocity of Winds in the United States. (Miles Per Hour) 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 


Stations Avs. |High Stations Avs. |High Stations Avés.|High 
Miles| Miles ; Miles} Miles Miles|Miles 
Albany, N. Y........ 8 59 ||Key West, Fla....... 1 84 ||Point Reyes, Calif... 18 91 
‘Atlanta, Ga........- 10 51 ||Knoxville, Tenn..... 7 | 59 ||Portland, Me........ 9] 48 
Bismarck, N. Dak...| 10 60 ||Louisville, Ky....... 9 58 }||Rochester, N. Y..... 9 60 
Boston, Mass........ 10 | 73 ||Memphis, Tenn...... 8 | 58 ||St. Louis, Mo........ il 62 
Buffalo, N. Y.......- 15 73 ||Miami, Fla.......... 9 87 |\St. Paul, Minn. ..... 10 78 
Hatteras, N.C....... 14 80 ||Mobile, Ala-........ 10 87 ||Salt Lake City, Utah. 8 60 
Chattanooga, Tenn.. . 7 50 phd Seth Ala. .:.. 7 41 |/San Diego, Calif... .. vi 43 
Cago, UW 11 65 ||Mt. Washington, N.H. 27 | 188 ||San Francisco, Calif. . 9 50 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... 43 ||Nashville, Tenn...... 9 58 ||Santa Fe, N. Mex.... 7 42 
Cleveland, Ohio.. 13 60..|/New Orleans, La....- 8 66 ||Savannah, Ga....... 9 68 
Denver, Colo. . 53 ||New York City, N. Y.| 15 Spokane, Wash...... 6 41 
Detroit, Mich. 12 67 ||North Head, Wash 15 | 113 ||Tatoosh Island, Wash.} 15 84 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 57 |/Omaha, Nebr.... 9 Toledo, Ohio. ....... 11 65 
Galveston, Tex 11 71 |\Pensacola, Fla. . 12 91 ||Washington, D.C.... 7 53 
Helena, Mont. 8 54 ||Philadelphia, Pa 10 68 
Jacksonville, Fla. 9 58 ||Pittsburgh, Pa....... 10 56 


Wind velocities in true walues. at the rate of 231 miles an hour, according to the 
On top of Mt. Washington, New Hampshire, on | observers at the weather observatory on the sum- 
April 12, 1934, at 1:21 p.m,, there was a wind gust | mit. ' 


VELOCITY OF WINDS AT NEW YORK (MILES PER HOUR) 


Max. | Direc- Max, | Direc- 

Month Weloc’y| tion Day Year Month Veloc’y| tion Day Year 
ae, EE PEST a aha ee eae Pee | MeeieaRlebeeer eres aL Peace a fupbepingead |) Bieri ohl ee je) 
January.......-- 66 Ww 25 2928) JOh Ges Save eee ee 68 nw 23 1914 
February........ 73 sw 22 1912 i Se ee 59 nw 12 1900 
March: ici. ssc 70 nw 28 1919 ||September....... 70 nw 21 1938 
BAUDTHLS eels gira ste'> & 65 nw 23 1912 |/October......... 65 nw 10 1925 
SUDA Bog pncoong 69 nw 27 1914 !|November....... 61 nw 1 1934 
MWGnG BY neta «+: 67 | nw 10 1933 ||[December....... 69 nW 26 1915 


Normally, highs that follow lows, bring clearing 
weather, while lows that follow highs cause un- 
settled weather. 

Although highs and lows sometimes remain sta- 
tionary or even retrograde, they usually move 
across the country from a westerly quarter, passing 
off to the northeast. The average speed of lows 


ranges from 477 to 718 miles a day, of highs from 
485 to 594 miles a day; the higher speeds governing 
in_ Winter, lower in Summer. 

Winds about a low are deflected slightly toward 
the center and shift in a counter-clockwise direc- 


tion; while, from highs, they diverge and shift in a 


clockwise direction. 


Fog Duration Averages 
Source: United States Lighthouse Service 

The following table shows the average hours of fog per year at various U. S. Lighthouse Service Stations. 
Station Hours Station Hours Station Hours 
1,305|/Calumet Harbor, Il........ **1,099 

.1,292/Bonita Point, Calif........... 1,096 

-1,252) Manana Island, Me.......... 1,086 

Point Reyes, -1,200)Two-Bush Island, Me........ 1,061 
Whitehead, Me... ; , Me.. 1,185|*Nantucket Shoals, Mass 1,053 
Mount Desert, Me.. .1,412/*Swiftsure Bank, Was 1,174|*Stone Horse Shoal, Mass 1/026 
West Quoddy Head, Me ....1,387|*Blunts Reef, Calif... 1,139 Luis Obispo, Cali 1015 
Great Duck Island, Me.....1,361/*San Francisco, Calif... .1,135/Isle Au Haut, Me.... Voll 
Little River, Me........... 1,329]Point Arena, Calif....... ..1,100|Bass Harbor Head, M 002 
ee Rock, Me............. 1,326|*Pollock Rip, Mass.......... 1,099|Tenants Harbor, Me......... "986 


The greatest amount of fog recorded at any 
station was at Seguin, Me., where 2,734 hours oc- 
eurred in 1907. This is equivalent to about 31 
per cent of the entire year of 8,760 hours. 

**Calumet Harbor, near Chicago, Ill., is closed 
part of each winter and the average shown was 
made on an eight month per year basis. In the 


year 1913 this station operated for a full twelve 
month period and 2,269 hours of fog were recorded, 
amounting to about 26 per cent of the year. 

The highest record for any Pacific Coast Sta- 
tion was 2,360 hours observed in 1934 at Point 


Reyes, Calif. This represented 27 per cent of the | 


year. 
*Indicates Lightship. 


ee ee 


ete solar parallax, 8”.80. Nutation constant, 
Aberration constant, 20”.47. Annual precession, 
50" 2564+ 0”.0b0222 (t—-1900). . 

iquity of the ecliptic, 23° 27’ 8”.26—0".4684 
(t—1900) . : a 


Annual diminution of obliquity, 07.4684. 
Moon’s equatorial horizontal parallax, 57’ 2”.70. 
} Moon’s mean distance from the earth (centre to 
centre), 238,857 miles. 

Sun’s mean distance from the earth (astronomical 
unit), 92,897,416 miles. 

Velocity of light, 186,324 miles per second. 

Light travels unit of distance—viz. 92,897,416 
“miles in 498.5800 seconds. 

Length of the Year—Tropical (equinox to equi- 
NOX 365.2421988 days. Sidereal or absolute revo- 
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Astronomical Constants 


lution, 365.2563604 days. Anomalistic (from peri- 
helion to perihelion) , 365.2596413 days. 

Length of Day—Sidereal, 23 hours 56 minutes { 
4.091 seconds (mean solar time). Mean solar, 24 
hours 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (sidereal time). 

Length of the Month—Synodical (from new moon 
to new moon), 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 2.8 
seconds. Tropical, 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4.7 ae 
seconds. Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 days TL." 
hours 43 minutes 11.5 seconds. Anomalistic (from 
perigee to perigee), 27 days 13 hours 18 minutes 
33.1 seconds. " 

Dimensions of the Harth—Equatorial radius, 
3,963.34 miles; equatorial diameter, 7,926.677 miles: 


| equatorial circumference, 24,902 miles. Polar radius, 


3,949.99 miles; polar diameter, 17,899.998 miles: 


| meridianal circumference, 24,860 miles. Eccentricity 


of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819981. 


Astronomical Signs and Symbols p 
(0) The Sun. ref Mars. of Conjunction. 
€é The Moon. B Jupiter. Oo Quadrature. 
5 Mercury. h Saturn. & Opposition. ‘ 
r 2 Venus. Hi Uranus. Q Ascending Node. ; 
8 The Earth. Uv Neptune. UB Descending Node. 


Two heavenly bodies are in “conjunction” (0) 
when they have the same Right Ascension, or are 
on the same meridian, i. e., when one is due north 
or south of the other; if the bodies are near each 

‘ other as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
set at the same time; they are in ‘‘opposition’* () 
when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
Ohe rises as the other is setting. ‘‘Quadrature’’ 

+ (DD) is half way between conjunction and oppo- 


_ sition. By “greatest elongation’’ is meant the | of it by some other body, usually the moon. 
r. a eo < eS : 
The Zodiac 


THE sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars 
is known as the ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
each side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
Beginning at the point on the ecliptic which marks 
the position of the sun at the vernal equinox, and 
_ thence proceeding “eastward, the zodiac is divided 
into twelve signs of 30° each, as shown herewith. 

These signs are named from the twelve constella- 
tions of the zodiac: with which the signs coincided 


: 1. P Aries. The Ram. 


lis 


Spring) 2 3 Taurus. The Bull. 
»  Siéns./ 3 Ti Gemini. The Twins. 
4. <5 Cancer. The Crab. 
Eesummer) 5 © Leo. The Lion. 
_  Sténs. ) 6 i) Virgo. The Virgin. 


Absolute zero—the point at which, theoretically 
all gases solidify and all molecular motion ceases— 
exists at 459.6 degrees below the Fahrenheit and 
273.15 degrees below the Centigrade zero points. 
This is the beginning of what is known in dynamic 
meteorology as Absolute Temperature, as de- 
termined by observation of the contraction of 
gases ba cooled, and from thermo-dynamical 

msideration. 
ona temperature 0.8 degrees, Centigrade, from the 


bar Designa- Miles per 
“por ai “age ot y hour tion hour tion h 
Moderate.......13 to 18| Strong..........25 to 38| Whole gale..... 
/ ticht,......- se vale i eres. = eee 19 to a4 | Gal6o= 2. . >... oe 39 to 54| Hurricane.... 


Se oe ae eer Ae, eT See 


pe 


. The direction 
ast to west_and 
In a 


4 les in length. The tornado is accompanied 

zo e tonnel shaped cloud around which the winds 
revolve in a direction opposite to the hands of a 
clock. Tornadoes sometimes rise and fall, which 
gecounts for whole sections unscathed along a 
path of demolished buildings and uprooted trees. 
Tornadoes are often accompanied by wind and hail 


Absolute Zero—Absolute Temperature 


Winds, Their Force and Official Designations 


‘The Beaufort wind scale is used by the Weather Bureau in its forecasts as follows: 
Miles per | Designa- 


greatest apparent angular distance from the sun; 
the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. Mercury can, be seen with 
the naked eye only at this time. When a planet 
is in its ‘‘ascending’’ (Q) or ‘‘descending’”’ (9) 
node it is passing through the plane of the earth’s 
orbit. The term ‘Perihelion’? means nearest to 
the sun, and “‘Aphelion’’ furthest from the sun. 
An ‘‘occulation’’ of a planet or star is an eclipse 


in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about 
2,000 years ago. Owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde motion 
of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign in the 
zodiac has, in the course of 2,000 years, moved 
backward 30° into the constellation west of it; so 
that the sign Aries is now in the constellation 
Pisces, and so on. The signs of the zodiac with 
their Latin and English names are as follows: 


Ane 7. = Libra. The Balance. 
> van 8. If] Scorpius. The Scorpion. 
ok 9. [ Sagittarius. The Archer. 
10. 4 Capricornus. The Goat. 
peeing 11. tx Aquarius, The Water-Bearer 
éns- / 19. 3< Pisces. The Fishes. 


absolute zero was reached in 1921 by Kamerling 
Onnes in the physical laboratory of the University 
of Leyden,’’ says C. G. Abbot, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, under 
date of June 27, 1933. 

Dr. Wander Johannes de Haas, founder of Ex- 
perimental Physics at the University of Leyden, 
announced in Feb., 1935, that he had reached a 
temperature of one five-thousandth of a degree 
(Kelvin) above Absolute Zero. 


Miles per | Designa- 


and violent electric discharges. 

A hurricane is a tropical cyclone, accompanied 
by léw barometric pressures and winds, sometimes — 
gratia a velocity of 100 miles an hour. The 
winds take the form of a circle or oval shaped 
area, sometimes as much as 300 miles in diameter. 
Hurricanes usually move toward the west or north- 
west in the Northern hemisphere at an average 
rate of from 10 to 15 miles an hour. When the 
center of the hurricane approaches 25 to 30 
degrees North latitude and the direction of the 
motion changes to northeast. The hurricane is 
often accompanied by rains of torrential propor- 
tions which combined with the terrific winds do 
the most damage. Hurricanes generate tremendous 
tides which are driven ashore with devastating 
results. The wind is cyclonic in action, that is in 
the form of a monster whirlwind. 
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Geologic Eras 
Source: United States Geological Survey 


The rocks composing the earth’s crust are 
grouped by geologists into three great classes— 
igneous, sedimentary, and metamorphic. The 
igneous rocks have solidified from molten state. 
Those that have solidified beneath the surface are 
known as intrusive rocks. Those that have flowed 
out over the surface are known as effusive rocks, 
extrusive rocks, or lavas. 

The term volcanic rock includes not only lavas 
but bombs, pumice, tuff, volcanic ash and other 
fragmental materials thrown out from volcanoes. 

Sedimentary rocks are formed by the deposition 
of sediment in water (aqueous), or by the wind, 


particles of various sizes (conglomerate, sandstone, 
shale); of the remains or products of animals or 
plants (certain limestones and coal); of the prod- 
uct of chemical action or of evaporation (salt, 
gypsum, &c.); or of mixtures of these materials. 
A characteristic feature of sedimentary deposits is 
a layered structure known as bedding or strati- 
fication. Abts " 
Metamorphic rocks are derivatives of igneous or 
sedimentary rocks produced through mechanical or 
chemical activities in the earth’s crust. 


and that of their contained fossils that the funda- 


(eolian). mental data of historical geology have been 
The sediment may consist of rock fragments or ' deduced. 
Era and Period and 
Length Estimated | Length Estimated Epoch. Characteristic Life. 
ry. Recent. “age of man.” Animals and plants [of 
OO O00 yrs. Pleistocene, or modern types. 
Cenozoic. Glacial. 
53-000,000 yrs Pliocene. “age of mammals.” Possible first appear- 
ie * | Tertiary. Miocene. ance of man. Rise and development of 
51,000,000 yrs. Oligocene. highest orders of plants. 
Eocene. 
| 
Cretaceous. Upper. ; 
55,000,000 yrs. Lower. 
Z urassic. Upper. “Age of reptiles." Rise and culmination of 
F cecarmodiste 7°30-000,000 yrs. Middle. huge land reptiles (dinosaurs). First ap- 
Lite.) Lower. pearance of birds and mammals; and palms 
105,000,000 yrs. and hardwood trees. 
; Triassic. Upper. 
27,000,000 yrs. Middle. 
Lower. 
ay “Age of amphibians.’”’ _Dominance of tree 
Carboniferous. Permian. ferns and huge mosses. Primitive flower- 
109,000,000 yrs. Pennsylvanian. ing plants and earliest cone-bearing trees. 
Mississippian. Beginnings of backboned land animals. 
Insects. 
Devonian. Upper. “Age of fishes.” Shellfish (mollusks) also 
39,000,000 yrs. Middle. abundant. Rise of amphibians and land 
Lower. Diants. 
Paleozoic. 
*O1d Suite.) Silurian. Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise of 
317,000,000 yrs. 22,000,000 yrs. ‘ fishes and of reef-building corals. 
Ordovician Upper. Shell-forming sea anima!s. Culmination of 
57,000,000 yrs. Middle. the buglike marine crustaceans known as 
Lower. trilobites. First trace of insect life. 
Cambrian. Upper. Trilobites, brachiopods and other sea shells, 
92,000,000 yrs. Middle. Seaweeds (algae) abundant. No trace of 
Lower. land animals. 
Proterozoic. { 
(Primordial Life.) |Pre-Cambrian. ¥ SOE isd bee oe sestinns record. Crus 


1,335,000,000 yrs. 

The time figures are from‘‘The age of theearth,’’ 
1931, Bulletin 80 (p. 49) of the National Research 
Council. They represent estimates by Prof. Charles 
Schuchert, based primarily on the thickness of 
sediment that accumulated during each of the 
divisions of geologic time. These estimates are 
adjusted to the most reliable data obtained from 
the radioactive minerals. New revisions of these 
estimates by later data are being made each year. 

The atomic disintegration of uranium and thor- 


The Races of Mankind 


Source: Various Authorities 


All mankind, according to Prof. A. C. Haddon, 
Cambridge University ethnologist, can be divided 
into three kinds—woolly hair, wavy hair, straight 
ae Sada Americans of European origin are wavy 

aired. 

According to Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Division of Phys- 
ical Anthropology, U. S. National Museum, Wash- 
ington, three main human races are recognized 
today, which are: 1, the whites; 2, the yellow- 
brown; and 3, the blacks. 

Whites: The Mediterraneans, the Alpines and 
the Nordics, 

Yellow-Brown; The Mongoloids, the Malays and 
the American Indian. The last named race is now 
generally believed to have come originally from 
Northern Asia, and therefore of ancient Mongolian 
descent. Some of the natives of Central America 
and Western South America may have crossed over 
from the South Seas, it is conjectured. 

Blacks: The Negrito, Negrillos and Bushmen, 
“the Melanesian Negroes and Australians and the 


African Negroes. 
The late Prof. Daniel G. 


the increase in breadth somewhat exceeds that in 


length. 
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Altitudes of the Globe 


Source: United States Geological Survey. Sign — means below sea level 
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Se ee 
be Highest and Lowest Altitudes in the U. S., by States 


Highest Point Lowest Point Ap-. 
State Eleva- | Eley Midas 
a- | Méin 
Name County tion Name County tion | Eley. 
(Feet) (Feet) |( Feet) 
( ) Se ES EAS SEE ROME ae aR V- 
Alabama -|Cheaha Mountain, .|Clay-Talladega. aa $4 Gulf of Mex 
Alaska. . ‘| Mount McKinley ..|..-........-.| 20°300|Pacitic Occane pp betads er eo 
’ Arizona... ; Synge aoe ee meer pee « § Sten Rett Colorado R....)Yuma...., 100) 4,100 
wane  « J )eaue Mountain..... 0. COLE. . 64 4 
een near pe Magazine Mountain Logan. Ss ae 2's00 Ouachita R.|Ashley-Un. 55 650 
OFAOG. cet. s oun ey nyo-Tulare,...| 14,495|/Death Valley../Inyo...... _ 
Canal Zone...... Cerro Galera......4 S. W. part Zone} 1,207]........... if ‘ Carb. Sea. |Sea jew: 7100 
> Colorado. ....... Mount Bilbert......|/Bake 14,431) Arkansas R., ./Prowers,. . , 6,800 
Connecticut... .. Bear Mountain ++.| 2,355)L. I. Sound...|.. "500 
Delaware........ Centreville. ....... ase 440/ Atlantic Ocean|. 
Dist. of Col...... Tenleytown........ N. ‘ A Aas 420|Potomac R....}. 
TOMI, 6 os dae es Iron Mountain 325/ Atlantic Ocean|. 
OS Brasstown Bald. ..’. /Towns-Union. 4,768) Atlantic Ocean]... " 
RORUEPNILE bse veces Mount Lumlum....}.............. 1,334/Pacific Ocean. : 
ee Mauna Kea........ pty) ae 13,784/Pacific Ocean.|........... Sea ley... 0 <n. 
Li Borah Peak........ Custer.....s60. 12,655|Snake R...... Nez ‘Perce. 720) 5,000 
MIRON «0 ono 0 4-6 ws Charles Mound... .|Jo Daviess..... 1,241] Mississippi R..|Alexander.. 27 600 
Bandians. ........ Greensfork Top.....]/Randolph..._: 1,240/Ohio R....... Vanderb'g . 316 700 
or be See North boundary . Osceola... 24s 1,675) Mississippi R..|Lee....... 477| 1,100 
Kansas.......... On W. boundary. ../Wallace ...... 4,135) Verdigris R....]Montg’m’ ‘Y 700) 2,000 
Kentucky....... Big Black Mountain|Harlan..... 12! 4,150| Mississippi R..|Fulton. 257 750 
Louisiana........ Athens (old)....... Claiborne. ..... 469/New ee Orleans | -0.5 100 
or Mount Katahdin. ..|Piscataquis....| 5,268|Atlantic Ocean|.......... ‘|Sea lev. 600 
Maryland. .-.| Backbone Mountain/Garrett....... 3,340|)Atlantic Ocean!.......... Sea lev. 350 
Massachusetts. . :| Mount Greylock....|Berksbire... |_| 3,505) Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea ley, 500 
‘Michigan........ Porcupine Mount’ns|Ontonagon....| 2,023\Lake Brie... .|.......11: 572 900 
Minhesota....... Misquah Hills...... COOKS fs esse} 2,230|Lake Superior.|.......... 602} 1,200 
_ Mississippi. . .| Near Iuka......... Tishomingo. .:! 806|Guif of Mexico].......... Sea lev. 300 
Missouri. .|Taum Sauk M’t’n. ---} 1,772|St. Francis R..|Dunklin... 230 800 
.| Granite Peak...... : |Carb 12,850) Kootenai R.. .|Flathead. 1,800) 3,400 
.|S.W.part of county .[Banner. . 5,300/S.E. cor. State poten dson 825| 2,600 
J -| Bast Peak..,...... | o> gies 13,145|Colorado R..,,/Clark.... 470} 5,500 
..| Mt. Washi need 6,288] Atlantic Ocean]. . 000 
New Jersey...... High Point «| _1,801|Atlantic Ocean}... . 
= New Mexico..... North Truchas Peak Rio at Artiba -| 13,306)Red Bluff... . 
. OW UMOKK. 5 ..5.. Mount Marcy..,... MOR 5c <aikiale +| 5,344/Atlantic Ocean}. . 
orth Carolina ...| Mount Mitchell’.../Yancey....... 6,684) Atlantic Ocean : 700 
prech Dakota....| Black Butte........ BODE Shc smae'o i 3,468|Pembina..... Pembina... 1,900 
MUDINO, 5s. nese. Campbell Hill...... Logan......... 1,550/Ohio R....... Hamilton... 425. 850 
od Brisbane - a Black Mesa....... Cimatron...... 4:978|Red R....5 6... Me Curtain 300) 1,300 
1 oe Mount Hood..... ,./Clackamas H.R.| 11,253|Pacific Ocean.|.......... ea ley.| 3,300 
' Pennsylvania. ...| Negro Mountain. ..|Somerset...... 3:213|Delaware R...|.......... Sea lev ,100 
i be Islands} Mount an ta aes Mindanao Is.. 9,610|Pacific Ocean.|.......... Sea ley.]...... 
0 Rico...... han de Punta... ..|Ponce (Peak 8). 4,399| Atlantic Ocean|........-.. Sea lev.|...... 
j Rhode island: Durfee Hill........ Providence. 805/Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea ley. 200 
m SAMOR.......... Lata Peak.,....... Tht Wands. -) 9,056)... 150006 ...|0<-+- 27 eee ee 
7 South oe: Sassafras Mountain. 3'548|Atiantic Ocean|.. 1112222! a istin ley 350 
' ‘South Dakota..__| Harney Peak...... 7; “8 Big Stone Lake] Roberts. 962) 2,200 
Clingman’s ee =. ae 3| Mississippi R..|Shelby .. 182 90: 
G pe Peak . .| 8, 951 Gulf of Mexico].......... ‘Sea lev.| 1,700 
Kings Peaks....... +} 13! be Beaverd'm Ck. Washingt’n 2,000) 6,100 
ount Mansfield. . 4,393|LakeChampl’n|Franklin .. 95) 1,000 
Mount ane ese .|Gr 7 719|Atlantic Ocean|.......... '|Sea ley. 950 
b BT fs 50) A tlantic Seg © anars atta Sea lev.]..... ql 
4: 408|/Pacific Ocean.|.......... Sea lev.| 1,700 
Potomac R....|Jefferson. . 240) 1,500 
Ysa ae : 7 t '940|Lake Michigan|...... - 581) 1,050 
.|Fremont. . .| 13,785 B. Fourche R./Crook..... ,100| 6,700 
‘| Mount Whitney... .|Inyo-T'l're,Cal. 14,495 | Death Valley..|Inyo, Cal.. 500 


skill peaks, see article on New York Sta’ Alaska boundary. 


For a list of the principal mp and Cat», weather (15,287 ft.) is on the British Columbia- 


ia The chief peaks in the Great ainioky range in} The highest point in the West Indies is in the 


1938 Almanac. 

By era ae bles Cin bos fe), both inthe Yukon 
an jas oth in the Yukon 
<a both on or near the Alaska border. Fair-| Iztaccihuatl (17,670 ft.). 


The Continental Divide 
Source: United States Geographic Board 


‘North Carolina-Tennessee, and in the White! Dominican Republic, Mount Tina (10,300 ft.). 

Mountains of New Hampshire, are listed in the | ~y, Mexico, among the highest known and named 
peaks are Citaltepetl, also known as Orizaba 
(18,077 ft.); Popocatepetl (17,880 ft.); 


and 


a Thence by a ve H figfra deters route northerly pet 


Colorado along the western summits of 


the Pacific Ocean | long. 106° 1 


the 

Grande and of the Arkansas, the South Platte, and 
the North Platte River basins, and across Rocky 
Mountain aes Park, entering Wyoming néar 


tee aurse the Colo-| Thence northwesterly across Wyoming along the 


f of California. | western rims of the North Platte, Big Horn 
Yellowstone River basins, crossing the sout 


across corner of Yellowstone National Park. 
Beginning at the Lad of its omer Mee Py ag 


is-Mexican boundary, near long. 
a evide, in a northerly direction, Samaaes New 


“Mexico along the western edge of the Rio Grande 
Canada near long. 114° 


d 
thwest 


Thence in a northwsterly bere jar 2 forming the 
common boundary of Idaho and Montana, to a 
point on said boundary near long. 114° 00’ w. 


Thence northeasterly and northwesterly through 
pinage basin, entering cm poe near long. 106° | Montana and the A Panes Park, entering 


‘ Sa at il _ : 
es —- YY 


ey “ees 
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UNA AON ie onan LCA Lg oar ope ieee Co Tn Oe ER Sia s il eee et NT 
Highest and Lowest Continental Altitudes 
Source: United States Geological Survey 


Ele- : Below 
Continents Highest Point vation Lowest Point Sea Level 
© (Feet) (Feet) 
North America.|Mount McKinley, Alaska............ 20,300 |Death Valley, California...... 280 
South America.|Mount Aconcagua, Chile-Argentina...| 22,834 |Sea level.............. sey 
Europe........ Mount Elbruz, Caucasus ............. ,465 |Caspian Sea, Russia 86 
ARI Sotiebs.s.° 2 Mount Everest, India-China,........ ,141 |Dead Sea, Palestine. 1,290 
ATriGne ie ices 's Kibo (Kilimanjaro),Tanganyika Terr..} 19,710 |Libyan Desert....:..... 440 
Australia. ..... Mount Kosciusko, New South Wales..| 7,328 |Lake Eyre, South Australi 38 
Antarctica. .... Mt. Thorvald Nilson......... CRN ES 15,400") 502), 2c Drs oe eee eles cules hee ae 


Greatest ocean depth, near the Island of Mindanao, 35,400 


feet. 


Approximate mean elevation (feet)—North America, 2,000; South America, 1,800; Europe, 980; Asia, 
3,000; Africa, 1,900; Australia, 1,000; Antarctic, 6,000. 


The Globe’s surface at the North 


Pole, according to the late Robert E. Peary, and as found by the 


Russian. expedition of 1937, is at sea level—just_ water, ice-covered much of the time. 


The elevation at the South Pole, as noted 


y Scott, was 9,070 feet. 


SOUTH AMERICAN PEAKS 


Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet 
Aconcagua, Ch.-Arg......... 22,834|)Parinacota, Chile........... 20,950|/Cotopaxi, Ecuador........ 19,488 
Sahama, Bolivia...........- 22,349/Antofalla, Chile............20,900|Cayambe, Ecuador........ 19,534 
Mercedario, Chile........... 22,302|Chimborazo, Ecuador........ 20,702|Licancaur, Bolivia........ 19,521 
Hitascan, Peru... is s.c fa. 22,188|Famantina, Arg............. 20,700/Antisana, Ecuador........ 19,260 
Llullayacu, Chile............ 21,500|Pomarape, Chile...>........ 20,500|Chachcani, Peru..........18,898 
Incaguassi, Ch.-Arg.........21,400)/Tupungato, Chile...........20,269)/Herveo, Colombia......... 18,350 
Sorata, Bolivia.............. 21,286|Huaina Potosi, Bolivia. .....20,260/Tolima, Colombia......... 18,320 
Chachani, Peru..........;.-21,220|Juncal, C.-A............ 54. 20,175|Huila, Colombia.......... 18,000 
Illimani, Bolivia............ 21,181)/Arequipa, (Misti), Peru.....20,013;Aconquija, Arg............ 17,740 
Veladeres, Ch.-Arg.......... 21,000/San Jose, Chile.......:..... 20,000;Altar, Ecuador........... 17,710 

Siete eee 19,685)Maipo, Arg...............)7,421 


Chuquibamba, Peru......... 21,000\Copiapo, Chile. . 


Voleanoes Active Within the Last Century 


Source: American Museum of Natural History 


Peak and Country Altitude Ft.|\Peak and Country Altitude Ft. 


Cotopaxi, Ecuador......... 19,488|Llaima, Chile... .. 


San Pedro y Pablo, Bolivia. .19'423|Pico de Cano, Cape Verde... 


.17,464|Gede, Java 
.16,515|Merapi, Sumatra. 
. 15,918|Lonquimai, Chile 
. 14,683] Merapi, Java... 


Pichincha, Ecuador. . 
Karissimbl, Africa. . 


Clarence Peak, Fernando Po.14,683|Ruapehu, New Zealand 


Cameroon, Africa. ......... 13,370)Shishaldin, Alaska... .. 
Erebus, Antarctic.......... 13,300|)Papandayang, Java.. 
Colima, Mexico............ 13,092|/Pacaya, Guatemala......... 
Mauna Loa, Hawaii........ 12,675|Beerenberg, Jan Mayen Isl., 
Descabezado Grande, Chile. .12,562/Santa Ana, Salvador........ 
LO EGS 7 NC a a 12,395|Hualalai, Hawaii.......:... 
Semeru, Java, ..........--. 12,044) Asama, Japan.............. 


use, Sumatra............. 12,000|Calaon, Philippines......... 
Santa Maria, Guatemala... .11,480|/Mayon, Philippines......... 


PlamMar, JAVA... jncet ese cs 11,250) Kugak, Alaska............. 
TIrazu, Costa Rica.......... 11,200) Ngauruhoe, New Zealand... 
Abong-Abong, Sumatra. .... 11,000/Katmai, Alaska............ 
PIN GRAV Else clcfeis)cieve s acatm.e 10,820|Shirane, Japan............. 
10) 000 36-0 1h ee 10,740|Banajao, Philippines........ 
Marababu, Java........... 10,670)Osorno, Chile... ........... 
cs WSK SEP Gor auras 10,570)San Miguel, Salvador., .... 
Dempo, Sumatra...........10,562/Ceboruco, Mexico.......... 
Cerro Quemado, Guatemala. 19,436|Calbuco, Chile. ..... eer 
Bnd 4 


Duration of Sunshine on 


Peak and Country Altitude Ft. 


S'S as 10,037/El Salvador, Salvador ..... 6,759 
9,744) lsarog, Philippines. ........ 7634 
9,720|Oraefa-jokull, Iceland....... 6,424 
9,488|Izalco, Salvador .......... 6,200 


480|Bandai, Japan..... 
Pogromnoi, Alaska. 


United States. Territory 


Source: United States Naval Observatory 


The acquisition of Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippine Islands, and a portion of the Navigator 
or Samoan Group has very considerably affected 
the duration of continuous sunshine on territory of 
the United States. Anyone who desires to inform 
himself on this matter can do so by using a ter- 
restrial globe having an artificial horizon attached 
to it, and complying with the following instruc- 


tions: 

Place the globe so that the North Pole shall be 
directed toward the north, and elevate it 2314° 
above the horizon as indicated by the brass mer- 
idian. Assuming that the sun is in the zenith, 
this will be the position of the earth in reference 
to the sun at the Summer solstice, June 21. As 
we turn the globe on its axis from west to east, 
the sun will be rising at all places on the western 
and setting at all places on the eastern horizon, 
and we shall find on turning the globe through an 
entire revolution that some portion or other of our 
territory—including the islands named above— 
will always be above the horizon or will have con- 
tinuous sunshine during the 24 hours. 


If we now depress the North Pole 231%° be 
the horizon we shall have the relative position oo 
oneaee at the Winter solstice, December 21, and we 
shall find the opposite condition to prevail; that is 
to say, the sun will not now shine continuously on 
our territory, but some portion of it will always be 
eee a eateneds tf below the horizon. 

gain, we place the poles of the globe i 
horizon, which is the relative position AL the pence 
noxes, March 21 and September 21, and turn the 
globe through a complete revolution, we shall find 
that for a very short time during the 24 hours the 
whole of our territory will be below the horizon or 


in darkness. 


As of June 17, 1938, the Naval Observator S 
“Tt may be worth while, to note that the United 
States has reserved rights to certain territory in 
the Antarctic regions, but the matter has never 
been made the subject of an international claim. 
If that territory should be taken into account, it. 
could then be said that the sun never sets on 
American territory.’’ eo 
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Dimensions of the Earth; Ocean Depths 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey and Other Official Agencies 


Earth temperatures—The average temperature 
(centigrade) ranges at the North Pole from minus 
1.0 in July to minus 41.0 in January with a yearly 
average of minus 22.7. The Russian weather ob- 
servers from Moscow who fiew to the North Pole 
in airplanes and camped near there on a drifting 
ice fioe in May, 1937, experienced days when the 
temperature was up to 32 above zero (Fahrenheit). 

At the South Pole the range is from minus 6.0 
in January to minus 33.0 in July, with a yearly 
average of minus 25.0. 

At the equator the average range is from 25.7 
= hag to 26.6 in April, with a yearly average of 


The superficial area of the earth is 196,950,000 
square miles—139,440,000 square miles of water 
and 57,510,000 square miles of land. 

The approximate area, in square miles, by con- 
tinents, is Africa, 11,500,000; America (North) 
8,000,000; America (South) 6,800,000; Asia, 17,000,- 
000; Europe, 3,750,000; Oceania, 4,000,000; Polar 
Regions, 6,205,000. 

The latest estimates of the earth’s area place 
the fertile regions at 33,000,000 square miles, 
steppes at 19,000,000 miles; deserts at 5,000,000 
Square miles. 

Asia, the largest continent, is about 6,000 miles 
from East to West, and over 5,300 miles from 
North to South. Africa is 5,000 miles from North 
to South. Europe is 2,400 miles from North to 
South, and 3,300 miles from East to West. South 
America is 4,600 miles from North to South, and 
3,200 miles from East to West. North America is 4,- 

' 900 miles from North to South, and over 4,000 
miles from East to West. 

* Limits of Continental United States—Cape 

; Florida, is in latitude 25° 07’, longitude 

The extreme south point of Texas is in 

latitude 25° 50’, longitude 97° 24’. 

The Lake of the W projection extends to 

_ latitude 49° 23’ 04.1” at longitude 95° 09’ 

* ‘The easternmost land is West Quoddy Head, 

: ~ id aah Maine, in longitude 66° 57°, latitude 


_,. _ Cape Alava, Was ton, extends into the Pacific 
Ccean to longitude 124° 44’, at latitude 48° 10’. 
_ . From the south point of Texas due north to the 
' forty-ninth parallel the distance is 1,598 miles. 
From West Quoddy Head west along the parallel to 
Pacific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles. These 
distances are computed to mean sea level. 

The length of the Mexican boundary from the 
- Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean is approxi- 

mately 2,013 miles. 

The length of the northern boundary, excluding 
Alaska, is 3,987 miles. 

The geographic center of the United States is in 
: oA County, Kansas, latitude 39° 50’ longitude 

98° 35’. 

_ Some facts on oceans—The last Ice Age, which 
_ began at least 30,000 years ago, is slowly disap- 
' pearing, as the glaciers keep on melting; but in 
Antarctica enough ice remains to encase the entire 
globe in a layer 120 feet thick. 

The three great oceans comprise the Atlantic, 
41,321,000 square miles; Pacific, 68,634,000 square 
miles, and Indian, 29,340,000 square miles. 

Areas in square miles of seas; Okhotsk, 580,000; 
Yellow, 480,000; Japan, 405,000; Andamin, 300,000; 
' North, 220,000; Red, 178,000; Baltic, 160,000; 

Hudson Bay, 472,000. 
_ here are about 1,000,000 square miles of lake 
Za and river surface on the jand, and 1,910,000 square 
the 


miles of islands in the seas. 

The average depth of the ocean below sea level 

is 12,450 feet. } oe i nm 
he deepest place e ocean yet foun 0: 

: = Island of Mindanao, in the Philippines Group, 

- where a sounding of 35,400 feet has been reported. 

The highest mountain is Mount Everest, in Indo- 

- China in the Himalayas, 29,141 feet. 

- ‘This gives a range of about 64,541 feet or nearly 
1214 miles between the bottom of the oceans and 
the top of the land. 

g The greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean is north 
- of Puerto Rico, 30,096 feet (5.7 miles); in the In- 
A dian Ocean, 22,968; in the Arctic, 17,850; in the 
Malay, 21,342; in the Caribbean, 22,620; in the 
Mediterranean, 14,450; in the Bering, 13,422; in 
‘the South Pacific, (‘Aldrich Deep’’) 30,930; in the 
South Atlantic a sounding of 26,575; and in the 


- 


11.3”. . 


Antarctic Ocean a sounding of 14,274 feet. The 
depth north of Puerto Rico in the Nares Deep was 
discovered, Feb. 14, 1939, by the cruiser Milwau- 
kee, which was participating in naval maneuvers 
at the time. The new record depth was checked 
by the Naval Hydrographic Office, which made this 
announcement: ¥ 

“Two soundings of 4,780 fathoms each, uncor- 
rected for salinity, pressure and temperature, 
will be indicated on future editions of the bathy- 
metric charts for the area and will be designated 
as the ‘Milwaukee depth.’ They will lie in Lati, 
19 degree 35’00” North, Long. 68 degrees 20’30” 
West, and Lat. 19 degree 35’00” North and Long. 
68 degree 08’45” West. The new depth when cor- 
rected will be in excess of 5,000 fathoms.”’ 

The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey has found 
in the Atlantic Ocean, northeast of Nantucket 
Shoals, several deep gorges in the southern part of 
Georges Bank. Corsair Gorge, near the eastern tip 
of the Bank, was discovered in 1930, the others in 
1931 and 1932. The largest gorge is over 20 miles 
long and 3 miles wide. At the lower end where it 
opens upon the ocean floor, it is 2,000 feet deep, and 
7 to 30 miles farther out, the water is 6,000 feet 

eep. 

The British Admirality reports that Thompson 
and Lindsay Islands have vanished from the South 
Atlantic. They had been on the charts since 1825. 

In 1933 the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey dis- 
covered a distinct submarine mountain rising 7,500 
feet from the Pacific Ocean floor of 12,000 feet, 52 
miles southwestward of Point Sur, California. 

The Survey also has found and charted the sub- 
merged mouth of the Hudson River. The gorge, or 
submerged channel, extends along the floor of the 
Atlantic Ocean out to the true edge of continental 
North America, about 100 miles south and east of 
Ambrose Lightship off Sandy Hook. 

At the outer portion, toward the submerged 
mouth, the channel or ravine descends 1,330 feet 
in scarcely more than a mile, and is 1,600 feet 
below the surface of the water, while the ocean 
bed beside it is only 260 feet deep. 

Other interesting valleys were found by the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1935 and 1936 on the 
edge of the coastal shelf between Chesapeake Bay 
and Cape Cod. One of these beginning off Chesa- 
peake Bay (postulated by some geologists to be the 
ancient valley of the Potomac River), can be traced 
126 miles eastward from the entrance to Chesapeake 
Bay where in depths of 1,500 fathoms (9,000 ft.) it 
still continues eastward. 

Numerous submerged valleys have been charted 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey off the coast of 
California where these features often are found 
close inshore and are of such magnitude as to rival 
scenic canyons found on land. 

These submarine canyons, variously called gorges, 
troughs, or valleys, some of them over five miles 
below the surface of the ocean, are puzzles to 
science. One of the suggestions is, that a sudden 
change in the shape of the hydrosphere depressed 
sea level in low latitudes and raised it in high lati- 
tudes, which was followed by a reshaping of the 
lithosphere; or solid globe as distinguished from 
its two envelopes of air (atmosphere) and water 
(hydrosphere). Under this theory the troughs 
would be deepest at the equator. Another sug- 
gestion is that some, at least, of the canyons could 
have been produced by polar ice caps—that is to 
say, by the locking of sea water in glaciers formed © 
in polar regions. ~ 

Some facts on the earth—The equatorial circum- 
ference of the earth is 24,902 miles; the meridional 
circumference, 24,860 miles. 

The length of one degree of longitude along the 
equator is 69.2 miles. Each degree of longitude 
represents four minutes of time. The lines of longi- 
tude are termed: meridians. 

According to Keith Johnston, a degree of lati- 
tude measures 68.7 miles at the equator and in- 
creases to 69.4 in the vicinity of the poles. 

The mass of the earth has been estimated at 
about six sextillion, 600 quintillion, short tons, not 
including the atmosphere, whose weight has been 
estimated at more than five quadrillion short tons. 

The diameter of the earth at the equator is 7,- 
926.677 miles, and through the poles, 17,899.988 
miles. 

The difference between these two diameters is 
26,689 miles, and the ratio for the earth’s flatten- 
ing at the poles is thus 1 part of 297. 

The average elevations of the land above sea 
level is approximately 2,800 feet. 


\ 


" Ysland is 249 miles wide, and descends §2 feet in 


the values of the gold 
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Famous Waterfalls 
Source: Government and Exploration Records 


Name and Location in Fe if Name and Leeation iS | Name and Lecation * 


Bridal Veil (Yosemite) . . ... ~ 620) Maletsunyane, Basutoland .| 630 Splendorof-sun, Nwwka, Jap} 30 
Chamberlain, Brit. Guiana. 300)| Maradalsfos, Norway. ....- 650 Staudbdach, Switzerland... 
Comet (Rainier Park). . 200) Marina, Brit, Guiana. ..... SOQ) Stora Sjofaller, Swed sua 
Fairy (Rainier Park)... .... 700;}|Minnehsha, Minnesota, .... 50) ‘Sutherland, New Bealand,.. R 
Gastein, Austria (Upper) . .. 207 | Missouri, Montana. . 90 |TakKakaw, Brit, tape 200 
Gastein, Austria (Lower). ..} | 280 | Montmoreney, Quebeo 265) Tannforsen, Sweden... i 
Gavatrnie, France.......... 1,385 |Multnomah, Orewon - S30) ‘Taughannoek, New York! 2} 2 4 
Gersoppa, Indis .}| S80} Mourehisen, Africa. .. 120) Tequendama, Colombia, ... a0 
rand, Labrador . .... - 302)| Narada, Rainier Park «| JGS}/Terni, Maly... .. 0.5.05 Y 
Granite (Rainier Park).....| 350 INev ada (Yosemite)... ..... 594 Tower (Yellowstone) W YO. ; i 
Guayra, Paraguay-Brazil...| 374)|Nisgara, New York-Ontaria.| 167 ‘Trumme!bach, Switserhind,. . 
Handecktall. Openness ..| 240)/ Passaic, New Jersey... .... TO Tugela, Natal... .....5 saan 5 hes , 
._ Handol, Sweden. .......... 148/|Paulo Affonso, Braail. |... . 265) /'Twin, Idaho, .. it 
‘Hembrang. Sweden... ..... 246) | Pissevache, Switzerland... 215) Vernal (Yosemite), Galt) il] 8 
Henry's Fork, Idaho. moe 96)) Reichenbach, Switzerland...) 300) | Vettis, Norway... . 
Herval Cascades, Brazil - 400) Ribbon (Yosemite), Cal. ..-/ 1,612) victoria, So, Rodesta 8 A: 8 
assu, Brasil, Argentins - 210 |Schafthausen, Switserland.. . 100) Virginia, Canada UN q 38 
ilitiouette Yosemite) ...... 370 [Seven Falls, Colorado. ..... aceliy ornate, Norway, casas + ‘4 
ho, Bu Afrioa........ 705) /Skjaesgedalsfos, crorwary: ..}| 523) Widows’ Tears (Y osemnite Re 
tour, it. Guiana. .... 7 41)/Sky kefos, Norway... .. 850/| Yellowstone CIpPED, Wye, 
Rae Edw. VIII, Br. ogy S40) Shoshone, Snake 1 Riv., Idaho 210) Yallowstone dower), Wyo, 
King Geo., Cape Prov., S.A.| _ 450//Stuiskin (Rainier Park) ..... ; 300)| Yosemite Upper, Cal vavued dae 
Kukenaam, Brit. a. 2,000) Sotlcensenmere Washington... 28S) Yosemite Gower), Cal... 


Some of the heights in the above list cover the sum total of two or more leaps of falls in Then down 
Ward course. The total drop of Tugela, for exa @, is 2,820 feet. 

The Zambezi in fiood is about two miles wide. The canyon below the Victoria Falls is foam 200 
to 300 feet wide and even narrower further down, 

The Grand Falls in Labrador, sre in the course of the Hamilton river, which in 5 miles, drops 
200 feet in a series of rapids and then, with = roar audible 20 miles away, makes a final plunge of 302 feet, 

In tish Guiana, a tributary of the Karanang River tumbles over a precipice to a ledge about 
eae feet below, breaking forklike into two drops, down into the valley below, The entire tall a no 
less than 3,000 feet and this is a conservative estimate according to Dr, Paul A, Zaki, who, in May, 1938, 
observed the falls from an airplane, when about 80 miles northeast of Mt. Roraima, 


Niagara Falls Is Moving Backwards 


Source: Historical and Geological Records 


The brink of Niagara Falls is receding, or moving | __A part of the limestone brink at the } 
back, at the average rate of 2%) feet a year. The) Horseshoe Falls, 200 feet long and at leas af 
great cataract, as the outlet of the four Western | thick, weighing over 25,000 ons. a Crake 4 
Great Lakes which constitute half of the fresh is tumbled down into the gorge . 3, 1984) with 


a deafening roar, That Sart: of tn bri TS ha 


water of the world, has a volume of water almost | bean 

dry for some time 

unaffected by the seasons. The river below Grand | e Kesse ne a itow h wee, the break a ver owing 
ve hun tons of rock tumbled from bes 

the last mile. The chasm into which it drops is 

1,250 feet wide st the falls, $00 feet wide two miles ee eel ca aah *Ganedian aide “Toes A ‘J i 

further sn datas and less than 300 feet at Whirlpool | There have been, frequently, slid 


the sides of the w the 4 Js, ere ld 


at the lip of the precipice (including 
Goat feland) has a total width of about §,300 feet: | SMinineat fedion fe Gamintn se. we 
Victoria (including Livingst = and Cataract Is- away later in 1935, thus finally aly eotraying ne whi 


a), has a total wid about 5,700 feet. 
Ty : delta “tne island of Se, Martin) on Beg been known for many 
a a of more than Charles Blondin, wh 
The View (Honeymoon) footbri across | Francois Gravelet, crossea. Ningare Felis wes ha 
the gorge | Urlow ‘ea falls was torn away (Jan, 27, tightrope : yan 1808, in 1859, >and i, 1080. Gilarma fe 
am weer unt) orosse: 
A m Rock, 160 feet_in length and! tightrope in 1864, sare Leslie. (in Dry ie 


ass of T 
from 3 30 0 to 40 feet in width, fell of in July, 1818, | William Edward Wri 
Tis kane roy ee ticas mn OR from the eae, 185, Me a. twee ete ae ll, Tees. whys Ueatg 
@ Feat waa dono by Jam 
ige"Bartign fein ce stminer of 1b, nd the | SU'SS chats Sh Suly 4, 1806. He balanced: : 
fas heard several miles. self on chairs and did dancing steps on the Way 
dermining e limestone shelf on its bed of 
gf Sal tied rattan | rh RSE URE over he Reng 
n some 0} 
ie Rei the American Falls. The maximum depth. a en A ae a YP over the Horgeshoe Falla in 
Wigs lane the, Set wes bout an nat oeet le Tan, A, Davaien, ot aprpenela, Mass., on wy 
xiath this action has been going on for ages. Tabeer ‘pall. over Vue, Horess ratte in) a 708 


- World Trade, and Share of the United States Therein 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce; Values show millions of dollara, 
World Total United Unit. States World Total 
Trade (102 Per Cent of Trade (102 
World Total Ra Countries) 
al, 


76 |s 


8,685 
»674'20,716 : 
Figures for 1932 and 1933 are fi 
For 1933 and since, the are for eeierele united States, Un a va 1607 we 


The 3985 and 1936 totals partly estimated, Gaus Gree tae 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Area and Population 


Source: Areas are Government figures: population data are latest census figures or 
latest official estimates 


Area, Sq. M. Population | Area, Sa. M. 


Population 
UNITED KINGDOM... 94,279 46,212,599 | Tristan de Cunha,..... 3 165 
Brgy Rioneissicinnd: $A 
> - 7 auritius Island... ... , 
Wales. Sea a5 ea Dependencies........ 89 659 
4 8,012 2,593,014 | NORTH AMERIGA.... 3,847,597 10,670,502 
= Heres | Camda... cc... . 3,694,86 
S| Bie a 
‘DRI t Ofumbia,. .... . 2 
#5 $5,061 Manitoba........-.. 246,512 
30,309 3,902,350 New Brunswick... - 27,985 
26.001 = 3.245.500 | Oitarfo nn) adage 
Malta -... fects 188 204-603 | Quebec ne gon'aee 
SIFEROR, «5. ten De 3,584 372,810 Saskatchewan... 351-700 
LE a aie 1,941,990 359,563,698 ea 07 
Northwest Territory . 2,309,682 
og ee viviceet aT aes 1,208,593 352,796,900 Paetowatneee 
Provinces. .__ 1,318.2 20,440:763 | aes ‘ 
x 1 Native States, ete... "490,333 63.346.537 Labradet. 3. cits dee 110,000 
; Aden (ine. Perim) ...... , 332 1 12,000 | CENTRAL AMERICA 
7 — oa ide gia 1400 120,000 British Honduras ...... 8,598 
a Oe 25,332 5,312,548 | WEST INDIES, etc...... 12,515 
Islands. .... 51 a : aoe Bibtmbees. 5... San ce 19 
® British ie SSS Sus . eh ety 
Gersits Getelementa’.. 1368 Leee sis | - pen benamee..-. +2 2 apr 
“5 Malay aso. aooeces 5 SRS 4,450 
States... . r 439, ios > 
5 aoa N alay Bo 29/500 370°233 Turks ay a Isl'ds re 
> See 2.226 30,135 714 
Seas 50,009 900 516 
Hong Kon aaa Ter. 391 $49,751 


284 0 
: “S00 

317.725 261.724 .... 2,974,581 
1,703 3,729,196 9.432 
ess Ae 11.716 660.650 ST.SS4 
275,000 265.756 870/500 
“950 1,335,075 380,070 
11. 150.333 1,311,000 975,920 
6,704 156,715 26,215 
paige 716,315 13,864,074 523,620 
960 3.334.191 940 
93,951 S.71L474 90,540 
360) 5,182/605 93,000 
ee 37,374 1,635,804 103,934 
1.020 235,428 1,133 
4oi720 731k TSS by 
Baie. fess 20,476,765 oy 
34.081 $31,103 1.083 
Bice SE 78,082 3.700.267 4 
12,040 338.650 2 
os 27.925 1,768,480 as 
oo ae 3.999 199.520 5.700 

_ 959,600 5.728.581 c 
. Z 4.415 | BRITISH EMPIRE. ... 13,320,854 


~ 


: Co-dominions. . 
| <M) British Mandate. The Anglo-Egyptian Soudan and the New Hebrides are 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1881-1931 
fer United 


1921 and 1931 for males and females and total 
3 has 2,965,854 povalation, 
Varthern Ireland (census of 1837) has 1,278, 735825, 08 


° 
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a le 
Government of Great Britain 


The British Empire covers about one-fourth 
(13,320,854 square miles) of the world’s habitable 
land surface. Its population in the aggregate, 
according to the latest census and official estimates, 
is some 15 millions more than one-fourth of the 
inhabitants of the world—a total of 495,339,761. 

The Capital of this vast empire is London. The 

_census (1931) returned the population of the 
metropolitan district of London as 8,202,818, an 
increase of 9.7% since 1921, and the County of 
London (registration and administrative district) 
contained in it as 4,470,814. . 

The Ruling Sovereign is George VI, third of the 
House of Windsor, whose title is ‘‘by the Grace of 
God, King of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions Beyond the Seas, Defender of 
the Faith, Emperor of India.’’ He was born (Dec. 
14, 1895), son of the late King George V., who died 
(Jan. 20, 1936) and Queen Mary, daughter of the 
late H. S. H. Duke of Teck and H. R. H, Princess 
Mary of Cambridge. He succeeded to the throne on 
the ee of his brother, Edward VIII. (Dec. 
16, 1936). 

The King, as Prince Albert, Duke of York, mar- 
ried in Westminster Abbey (April 7, 1923), Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born 1900), daughter of the 
Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne. They have two 
children: Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary (born 
Apr. 21, 1926), heir-apparent, and Princess Mar- 
garet Rose (born Aug. 21, 1930). 

The children of the late King George V. besides 
the present sovereign are: H. R. H. Prince Edward 
Albert, formerly King Edward VIII, created Duke 
of Windsor (Dec. 12, 1936) (born June 23, 1894), 
married Mrs. Wallis Warfield (June 3, 1937); 
H. R. H. Princess Mary, Princess Royal (born 
April 25, 1897), married Viscount Lascelles, K. G., 
son of. the Earl of Harewood (Feb. 28, 1922) and 
who succeeded to the title on the death of his 
father (Oct. 6, 1929) (issue, George Henry Hubert, 
Viscount Lascelles (born Feb. 7, 1923), and the Hon. 
Gerald Davis (born Aug. 21, 1924); H. R. H. Prince 
Henry (born March 31, 1900), created Duke of 
Gloucester (March 31, 1928), married (Nov. 6, 1935) 
Lady Alice Montagu-Douglass-Scott, daughter of 
the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch and Queens- 
berry; H. R. H. Prince George (born Dec. 20, 1902), 
created Duke of Kent (Oct. 9, 1934), married (Nov. 
29, 1934) Princess Marina, daughter of Prince and 
Princess Nicholas of Greece (issue, Prince Edward, 
born Oct. 9, 1935). 

The Prime Minister is Neville Chamberlain 
(born, 1869). 

The members of the Cabinet (Oct. 20, 1939) 

. follow: 

Prime Minister and) First Lord of the Treasury, 

Neville. Chamberlain. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir John Simon. 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs and Home 

Secretary, Sir John Anderson. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Viscount 

Halifax. 

First Lord of the Admiralty, Winston Churchill. 
Lord President of the Council, Earl Stanhope. 
Secretary of State for War, Leslie Hore-Belisha. 
Minister of Transport, Euan Wallace. 

President of the Board of Trade, Oliver Stanley. 

Lord Privy Seal, Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Chancellor, Sir Thomas Inskip. 
prctary of State for the Dominions, Anthony 

en, 
Secretary of State for India, Marquess of Zetland. 
aeenany of State for the Colonies, Malcolm Mac- 
onald. 

Minister for the Coordination of Defense. 
Bcretay ot State for Ai ete 
ecretary 0: ate for Air, Sir H, Kingsley Wood. 
Secretary of State for Scotland, David John Cok 


ville. 
Spall of Agriculture and Fisheries, W. S. Mor- 
Tison. 


Minister of Education, Walter Elliot. 
Minister of Labor, Ernest Brown. 


Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Earl Win- 


terton. 
Minister of Shipping, Sir John Gilmour. 
Minister of Supply, Edward Leslie Burgin. 
Minister without Portfolio, Lord Hankey. 
Minister of Information, Lord MacMillan. 
Minister of Food Supply, William S. Morrison. 
aa res of Economic Warfare, Ronald Hibbert 

TOSS. 

The members of the British War Cabinet are 
the Prime Minister, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Foreign Secretary, Minister for the Coordination 
of Defense, First Lord of the Admiralty, War See- 
retary, Secretary for Air, Minister without Port- 
folio, Lord Privy Seal. The Secretary of the Do- 
minions attends the meetings of the War Cabinet, 
but is not a member of it. 

Parliament is the legislative governing body 
for the empire. It consists of two Houses. The 
House of Lords is made up of the peers of the 
United Kingdom, to wit: the Royal Dukes, the 
Archbishops, the Dukes, the Marquises, the Earls, 
the Viscounts, 24 Bishops, and the Barons; also 28 
Irish peers elected for life; and 16 Scottish peers 
elected for the duration of Parliament, The full 
membership of the House of Lords consists of about 
740 members. 

The House of Commons numbers 615 members 
elected by direct ballot. Of this House, England 
has. 492 members; Wales, 36; Scotland, 74; and 
Northern Ireland, 13. Clergymen of the Church of 
England, ministers of the Church of Scotland and 
Roman Catholic clergymen are disqualified from 
sitting as members, also certain Government 
officers, Sheriffs, and Government contractors. 
Women have had the right to vote since 1918. 

_ The popular vote in the last two general elec- 
tions, and the seats won, were as follows: 


Oct., 1931 Nov., 1935 
Pop. Pop. 
Government Vote Seats Vote Seats 
Conservative. ...11,907,875 471 10,488,626 387 
Nat. Labor..... 342,480 13 339,811 8 
Liberal Nat’l.... 809,102 35 866,624 33 
National. ....... 90,000 3 97,271 3 
Total. : 22. ce 13,149,457 522 11,792,332 431 
Sa pig 6.648 
DOTS alas ’ 023 52 8,325,260 154 
Ind. Labor...... 0,000 3 139,517 Be 
Liberal (Samuel) 1,405,102 33 1,377,962 17 
Ind. Lib. (LI. G.) 106,106 4 65,150 
Communist..... 75,000 0 27,117 1 
Independent.... 100,000 3 274,499 4 
Total jaw. 8,434,231 95 10,209,505 184 


ie a LA ash Gas ra a Chamber- 
n government retained two seats in 
but. jest a third to Labor. ee 
e Statute of Westminster passed by the H 
of Commons (Nov. 24, 1931) gave formal Tatificas 
tion to the declarations of the Imperial Conferences 
(1926 and 1930), which were participated in by the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Prime Ministers of the Dominion 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
veMmard s ae oe the Union of South 
rica, e Iris. ree State and th ini 
Newfoundland. " . 
The Conference (1926) defined the Domini 
“autonomous Communities within the British Em- 
pire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations... . Every 
self-governing member of the Empire is master of 
its destiny. In fact, if not always in form it is 
subject to no more compulsion whatever,” ~ 


BUDGETS OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR 30 YEARS 


Year Revenues ; Expendit’s || Year| Revenues | Expendit’s || Year | Revenues Expendit’s 
nd’ ; End'g End’ 

g 
ar ; ts Mar31 &. £ Mar3 £ 
1914. .| 198,242,897) 197,492,969]|1923. .| 914,012,452] 812,496,604|/1932 851,48 it 
Hote | Beene OGO|, Segara alizd:.| ser uou.zea) Tae pagaun thi3::| Recor ied) sep Sas 
1917..| 573,427,582|2,198,112'710||1926. || 812°061.658| 826,099'778||1935., Soe aseoe| Zasash289 
1918..| 707,234,565|2,696,221,405||1927..| 805,701'233| 842'395/027||1936.. RT AO HMES RTT HA 
1919..] 889,020.825|2/579,301,188||1928. || 842'824'465| 838/563,341||1937.. Boe son toa] Sop ecar sal 
1920. .}1,339,571,381| 1,665,772,928||1929. || 936'434'988| 8187040/523|/1938 7 BSO/000] | See eaeteeS 
1921. .|1,425,984,666|1,195,427,877||1930. || 814.970,980| 829/493'543|/1930..| 9a7'Ses' Cool ox ese 000 
1922. .|1.124,879.873|1;079,186.627||1931. || 857'760'934| 8811036,905 19308: 918,330,000 11038's33 060 


*Does not include supplemental levies or expenditures for defense. 


. 
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va BS SE Ses a dee ee ane 
GREAT BRITAIN’S BUDGET, MAR. 31, 1938-1939 AND 1939-1940 : 


: fogs often prevail in many 


Revenue 1938-39 | 1939-40 Expenditure 1938-39 | 1939-40 
00" £000’s £000's | £000's . 
RUIBGOMIN SC Prratrsa a os <n shoe 220,200 | 222,500 |} Consolidated fund: : 
Oy CUSGRG Geks SUS rn 115,800 | 115,500 || Nat'l debt services: 
Motor vehie. duties............ 000 Adame TOOLGNES. « aides <a coi hala tw os 1 | 230,000 | 230,000 
Estate, et¢., duties.........:.. -000 77,000 ||Management, expenses...... { ae 
tamps (exclud. fee, etc.,stamps)| 24,000 21,000 || Post Office fund.............. ve 8 eee x 
RIOR GEE Pee whe og A Lie bw cone ,000 | 327,000 || Payments to N. Irish exchequer 8,900 10,000 
PE Roe eg aoe et tn kin 62,000 66,000 || Miscellaneous... ............. 3,200 7,20 
Excess profits tax............. 21,250 | 327,000 || Total consolidated fund services| 242)100 | 247/200 
Corporations profit tax........ 
— = — | Supply 
Total taxes................] 886,250 | 855,250 MATING Farce oA. a,s\b os wn cee Sate 86,041 23,087 
INGLY F arerereiateir’s Rlap 6 sabe) ce ene 93,707 66,399 
PED RURLAONVICE «oo e ssa s ess n \ Ale. LODt, Go tence os 05 6 wads 73,500 66,561 
Telegraph service. a 8,670 7,200 || Defense:suppl'm’nt’ry estim’tes| 10,000 |........, 
Telephone service. J Clyll wotediicenige ances Camas 424,766 | 461,551 
Crown lands....... = - 1,330 1,330 || Customs, excise............. | 14,284 14,646 
Receipts from loans, e' : 5,250 5,000 || Inland revenue............. J 
Miscellaneous................ 12,900 42.450. H Post Gfleas: gs ties 5 ae ee eae 80,442 $3,399 
Total non-tax reyenue.... 28,150 25,880 Total supply seryices...... 782,740 | 778,643 
— |———_——|| Total expenditure against : 
Total revenue............. 914,400 | 918,330 revenue...) .)5 SMe sea wee 1,024,840 }1,025,843 
PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN 
March 31 £. i March 31 £. March 31 £. | March 31 £ 
a a 706,154,110) 1922. +2... 7,623,097,128 |! 1928 ......|7,714,084,295|/ 1934.4... . 7,822,330,000 
BES. cis <3 + 1,161,951,702||1922...... 7,720,532,214!/1929......|7,716,024,0471/1935...... 7,800,565,00 
1916.. 2.189,.838,245//1923.......{7,812,562,525/|1930...... 7,469.060.000])1936......17,796,056,000 
ae 063,644.981//1924...... 7.707.537,545 ||} 1931...... 7,413,278.000]|1937...... 7,797,229, 544 
J ae 5.921.095.819//1925 ...... 7,665,880,405 || 1932 ......|7,433.942,880]/1938...... 8,026,127,000 
ity | eee »481,050,442//1926...... [7.839,723, 193 PhS 7.644,952,000||1939.... /.|8,163,289,000 
O20. 4... s.. 7,875,641,961)11927...... 7,652.687.904 
BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS FOR 100 YEARS : 
Viscount Melbourne. ........1835);William Ewart Gladstone..... 1868)Herbert Henry Asquith.......1908 
Sir Robert a. eee 1841)Earl of Beaconsfield.......... 1874/H. H. Asquith (Coalition)... .1915 F 
Lord John Russell........... 1846|Mr. Gladstone. ............. 1880|David Lloyd George........ ue ‘ue. 
Merron WerDy.....o.<.cacess. 1852 So eg of Salisbury......... 1885|/Andrew Bonar Law..........1922 P. 
Earl of Aberdeen............ 1852) Mr. Gladstone. ............. 1886|Stanley Baldwin............. 923 b 
Viscount Palmerston......... 1855) Marquis of Salisbury......... 1886|J. Ramsay MacDonald. ...- +. 1924) 6s 
Earl of Derby.......... . 1858) Mr. Gladstone ; 1892)Stanley Baldwin. ..-7...... 1924. "9 
Viscount Palmerston . 1859) Earl of Rosebery... 1894|J. Ramsay MacDonald .......1929 b> 
Earl Russell... 1865| Marquis of Salisbury... 1895/Stanley Baldwin............1935 < 
Parl of Derby.... - 1866|Arthur James Balfour... .....1902|Neville Chamberlain........ 1937 ; 
Benjamin Disraeli... . . .1868'Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. . 1905, 


Imperial Conference (1930) adopted the 
eo of its committee which had bee cores 
the methods of sweeping away all possi limita- 
tion on Dominion freédom and draited the Statute 
of Westminster. This declares that no act of the 
British Parliament thereafter passed shall extend 
to a Dominion unless the Dominion itself has 
requested and consented to the enactment; it re- 


peals so far as it concerned them the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act (1865) which made void any 


legislation by a Dominion Parliament which con- — 


flicted with an act of the British Parliament; and 
it declares that a Dominion Parliament has full 
power to make laws with extra-territorial effect— 
that is, to control, as do independent states, the 
acts of their nationals beyond Dominion territory. 


The United Kingdom 


Capital, London—Area, 94,297 square miles—Population (1931 and 1939 for Northern Ireland), 46,212,599 


The United Kingdom, or British Isles, lie off the 
northwest corner of Europe, with the North At- 


- Jantic Ocean on the north and west, the North Sea 


east and the English Channel separating it 
fees the mainland on the south. The Straits of 
Dover, 18 miles wide, divide it from France. The 
northern end of Scotland lies due west from the 
southern end of Norway. 

The climate of the British Isles is equable, mild 
and somewhat warmer than that of the continent 
opposite, because of the Gulf Stream modifying the 
temperature of the Isles, which is mean at 48 
degrees. Rainfall is abundant, averaging 35 inches 
annually, but is seldom heavy << Seat = 

I tation covers longe: 3 
Sie arg arts, ‘‘London Fog,’’ 
holding much soot in suspension, being particularly 

times. ; d 
denne Featiine is tortuous, giving very many har- 
pors for shipping, and numerous rivers up which 
raft may go. 
eine coil ic of macied natural fertility. It is more 
sterile in the north, notwithstanding the figures 
show that the Scotch have attained a relatively 
hh per acre production by intensive cultivation. 
But centuries of tillage have rendered necessary 
the elaborate and large use of artificial fertilizers. 

The prevalent precipitation of moisture, together 
with the mild climate, has induced profuse growth 
of vegetation of all sorts. The Isles were naturally 
covered with forests, which have been largely cut 
off to accommodate so large a population on so 
small an area, a total about equal to that of New 


York and Pennsylvania, or about twice that of all 


New England, with a population of 504.7 to the 
square mile. ‘ 

The United Kingdom is a fascinating country, 
with its varied topography; its hills and valleys, 
moors and heaths; buzzing industries and quiet 
countrysides; narrow winding streets and modern 


motor parkways; quaint fishing villages leaning’ 


back against steep cliffs. Its history may be read 
in ancient castles, towers, battle sites and monu- 
ments. Traces of every important period in its life 
may still be seen in cities or in isolated sections of 
the country. 

London, for years the chief metropolis of the 
world, retains its ancient atmosphere—its his- 
toric Houses of Parliament—its famous Tower 
built by William the Conqueror in the eleventh 
century, where noted figures in English history 
were tortured and put to death. In London, also, 
is St. Paul’s Cathedral on Ludgate Hill, “the 
Parish church of the British Empire’; and West- 
minster Abbey, where every English monarch has 
been crowned since William the Conqueror in 1066 
and where lie buried kings and queens and many 
persons who have made the grade in English his- 
tory or letters. The chapel of Henry VII is the 
finest example in England of Tudor Gothic and 


contains the tomb of Mary Queen of Scots. The 


House of Lords—in which may be seen the double 


- 


royal throne (the King’s chair is slightly higher © 


than the Queen’s)—and the House of Commons, 
are open to visitors without charge on Saturdays 
from 10 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. : a 

Although Buckingham Palace is now the town 
residence of the King, it is at St. James’s Palace 
(built by Henry VIII) that a new King is pro- 
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claimed and foreign ambassadors are still “‘ac- 
credited’ to the ‘‘Court at Saint James.” 

In the center of London are five parks—St. 
James’s, Green Park, Hyde Park, Kensington Gar- 
dens and Regent’s Park: the first four adjoin each 
other; here the well-to-do ride their horses, and 
all London comes out to take the air, to exercise 
their children or their dogs or to listen to the 
band. In Regent’s Park there is an open-air thea- 
ter. St. James’s Park was made by Henry VIII as 
a private deer park, so were Kensington Gardens 
and Hyde Park. 2 4 

There. are more traditional ceremonies alive in 
London today than in any other city in the world; 
and clothes of every period from the fifteenth 
century to the present day are worn as regular 
costume. | \ 

The “Yeomen of the Guard’ at the Tower of 
London are in Tudor dress; the band oi the Life 
Guards wears the uniform of Stuart days; the 
learned judges in the neighborhood of the Law 
Courts or the Inns of Court wear full-bottomed 
wigs ahd gowns of the late seventeenth century, 
while ‘‘learned counsel’? who plead before them 
are in the fashion of the eighteenth. The green 
livery and black top-hats of the bank messengers 
are only one of many examples of the nineteenth 
century. . A 

The best-known ceremony is that of “Changing 
the Guard,’’ which occurs daily in the courtyard of 
Buckingham Palace at 10 A.M. and 4 P.M. when 
the King is in residence and the Royal Standard 
flies over Buckingham Palace. When the ‘King is 
not in residence the ceremony is held at St. 
James’s Palace. 

A famous military ceremony known as “‘Trooping 
the Color’? is performed on the Horse Guards’ 
Parade. The precision and pageantry of this occa- 
sion are only equalled by another display of 
pageantry, the famous Aldershot Military Tattoo, 
which, though it takes place 30 miles out of the 
Capital, is definitely an event of the London 
season. The State Opening of Parliament, usually 
in. the beginning of November, when the King 
rides in His gilded state coach preceded by an 
escort of Life Guards along Streets lined with 
guatdsmen, from Buckingham Palace to the Houses 
of Parliament, is an unequalled piece of pageantry. 

Throughout the year (war excepted) there is al- 
Ways some variety of sport to watch—international 
lawn tennis at Wimbledon, cricket at Lord’s and 
the Oval; Rugby football at Twickenham and other 
elub grounds; Association football at half a dozen 

© grounds, of which Arsenal (in North London) is 
the best known. There is motor racing at Brook- 
lands. There are horse races at many courses 
within easy reach of London, of which Epsom, 
Ascot, Sandown Park, Kempton Park and Alexan- 
dra Park are the best known. Every Thames-side 
town has its regatta, and there is the gay interna- 
tional regatta at Henley, some 30 miles from 
London, in June. The annual boat race between 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, which is 
rowed between Putney and Mortlake in early 
spring, draws perhaps a bigger crowd than any 
event in the London calendar. - 

Despite the lack of plan London is a city o 
great beauty, not only for its parks, river and 
Monuments but for the peculiar effect of the 
Portland stone, its most characteristic building 
material. This stone where beaten by the weather 
turns almost as white as marble, while on the 
“other surfaces its coat is black with smoke. Thus 
‘London is a city of light and shade; and there are 

' few more beautiful city vistas in the world than 


The whole of England abounds in sites of his- 
toric interest. The ‘‘Shakespeare Country’ is 
about 80 miles from London in the county of 
Warwickshire. It lies at the very gates of thé 
industrial Midlands. Here is Birmingham, Eng- 
land’s ‘‘Second City,’’ where the automobile, the 
jewelry and the Chamberlain family come from. 
The city library boasts the biggest Shakespearean 
collection in the world. At Stratford-on-Avon one 
can still see the house where Shakespeare was 
born, the house to which he retired, his burial 
place in the parish church, and innumerable other 
records and relics of his life. The Shakespeare 
Memorial Theater, built by funds subscribed from 
Britain and the United States, is an interesting 
example of modern architecture. Only a few miles 
from Stratford is Leamington Spa, which rose on 
the fame of its saline springs to become one of the 
best-known and ‘most attractive spas in the 
country. Nathaniel Hawthorne lived here; George 
Eliot laid the scenes of all her novels in the 
neighborhood. Sulgrave Manor, the home of 
Washington’s ancestors, is within easy reach. 

Canterbury, 53 miles southeast of London, where 
St. Augustine founded a Benedictine monastery 
(597); is the ecclesiastical capital of England, fa- 
mous all the world over for its magnificent cathe- 
dral, and as the See of the Church of England’s 
spiritual head, the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
stone steps leading to the shrine have grooves in 
them, made by praying knees of thousands upon 
thousands of pilgrims who have visited the church 
since long before the time of Chaucer, whose 
Canterbury Tales form one of the masterpieces of 
literature. 

The lakes and highlands of Scotland are noted 
for their beauty and have been made the subject 
of poetry and song. Edinburgh, the capital, is an 
attractive city of gray old streets, wide classic 
Squares; spires, pinnacles and turrets contesting 
with one another in a sort of confusion. Points of 
interest to the tourist include Edinburgh castle 
overlooking the city; the house where John Knox 
lived; Holyrood Palace where the Stuart kings and 
Queens lived out their ill-fated lives, and Princes 
ae eke Ee = ao are Loch Lomond 
an DC. atrine in the Trossach country, 
taRous eh Sir Walter Scott. * ae 

The border country is a loose term describin; 
greater part of 100 miles which separates ike 
burgh from the English border line. It is a land 
soft green and brown in color, of rounded hills, a 
land of shepherds with huge flocks. Peaceful to- 
day, the border has had the stormiest history in 
all Britain, expressed today in the terms of castles, 
The abbeys of Melrose, Jedburgh and Dryburgh 
are roofless and ruined because of battles long 
ago. Here the English and Scots fought their 
battles, the great Border clans fought both sides 
and filled their stables and barns with their 
neighbors’ cattle and horses. This is the country 
= ae sore paper himself, whose 

ouse in otsford still stands an is 
in Drybureh Abbey. ed da who is buried 

nm the_east coast of Scotland about half- 
between Edinburgh and Dundee is situated the 
city of St. Andrews, the birthplace of golf. 

The Protestant Episcopal is the Established 
Church of England, of which the King is the 
supreme governor, possessing the right to nominate 
to the vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics. There 
are two archbishops (of Canterbury and York), 41 
bishops and 33 suffragan bishops. A recent sum- 
mary (1938) of the active membership of certain 
churches in England and Wales showed—2,294,000 


Whitehall on an afternoon in spring. Anglicans (in England); 1,244,374 Methodists: 
POPULATION OF CITIES OF OVER 100,000 IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1931 CENSUS 
we 
Popula- Popula- 

Cities tion Cities ton Cities | ee 

London (Greater). .... 8,202,818 ||/Portsmouth.......... 252,421 |/Oldham 09 
City and Adminis- Leicester........ at 239,169 ||Middlesborough...... 13872 
trative County of Croydon. tam: Gao. hee 233,032 ||Wolverhampton....:_| 133/212 

i ondon........|4,396.821 ||Caraift. 22223550211! ‘| 223,589 althamstow Dil] 132/965 

UCI) eee 1/088.417 ||Salford: 7.11": fae 3,442 ||Tlford. Pescara ler 
Birmingham, .;... 1)! 1,002,603 |/Plymouth,’ 2/2/12! ~<a] ©2208, 182 si LeV Eon: case: ee ee 138°31 
MAVEEDOO). <.. 2.5... 5. 5,688 ||Sunderland........: 22] 185,870 ||Norwich’ 772!2272772: 136305 
Manehester........... 796,278 Willesden... ee en 184,410 ||Stockport...2.222 2272 125,505 
CORE eee : OltGhe Se Rae Oe 177,235 ||Blackburn....._ 22°17" if 

Leeds... Be i ne 5 482,809 Southampton. . . -. Bees 176,035 Gateshead 022520572 133'970 
Belfast 1926) -2: 425.15 § Aberdeen... 2.02. 167389 Soe ee 119.008 
Dublin (1936) ; ¢ Pieters |l\awausey coe. ee 179 116986 
Mellin Ss ose 311,366 ||Tottenham...... 21)! ‘ lieeas 
Bradford:............| 298/041 ||Birkenhead.../12.211! it yi 
West Ham........... 94,278 ||Brighton............ ipas 
Newcastle-on-Tyne...:| 283,156 {Hast Ham..... 1.227: 2741 100484 
Stoke-on-Trent....... 276,639 ||Derby..... REC eeE Lesi lh 105,688 
Nottingham...../.:./1 268.801 i[Rhondda... 22572217: 141,344 ||Blackpool. 272) 252277 1ol'ba 
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Foreign Countries—United Kingdom 
494,100 Congregationalists; 401,175 Baptists: 272,- 


935 Calvinistic Methodists; 81,714 Presbyterians: 
19,100 Quakers; 14,000 Christian Scientists; 13,383 


‘Members of the Wesleyan Reform Union: 10,388 


Independent Methodists; 3,291 Moravians; 2,321,117 
Roman _ Catholics. 

The Established Church of Scotland is Presby- 
terian, with 1,288,971 members, as compared with 
69,554 Episcopalians and 614,205 Roman Catholics. 
wir sah of the Church of Scotland have equal 
rank, 

The total number of emigrants of British origin 
to places other than Europe from (1853-1938) was 
16,710,072. 

The net excess of emigrants from the United 
Kingdom and Northern Ireland over immigrants 
(1930) was 23,540; (1931) it was 8,831. Emigration 
for four years to gs Saami ton aa was: 


6 1937 1938 
United States .......:...1,261 1,638 2,423 1,992 
(AACA 2. 025.552..<5....1,707 -2,281 2.850. 3,367 
(ATSC UES Oe eS ee ae 3,747 4,096 4,122 5,427 
New Zealand,..:......... 1,21 1,462 1,981 2,425 
Benth Africa........... 4,136 6,015 5,577 2,425 


Indian and Ceylon. .....4,873 6,160 5,632 5,540 
The United States sent 97,258 visitors to Great 
Britain (1938), Germany 79,652 and France’ 69,133. 
The total number of foreigners visiting Britain 
(1938) was 248,672 compared with 297,142 (1937). 
England, Wales, Scotland, the Isle of Man, and 
the Channel Islands have a total land area of 
56,343,000 acres. Distribution of the agricultural 
land (1938) was: 


Grazing Pasture Arable 
England ,......... 3,803,000 13,674,000 8,334,000 
EGE Ss Sen Cost ees t 1,812,000 2,159,000 544,000 
BOGWANG Vs... ..- 10,448,000 1,577,000 2,983,000 
dsie of Man.....-. 39,000 23,000 52,000 
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The aggregate number of holdings in Great ~ 
Britain (1937) was: From 1 to 5 acres, 79,272; 
from 5 to 50 acres, 199,691; from 50 to 300 acres, 
150,831; over 300 acres, 14,230. 

The principal agricultural products are wheat, 
barley, oats, beans, peas, potatoes, turnips, swedes, 
mangold and hay, 

Great Britain imports about four-fifths of the 
breadstuffs and fruits she consumes; one half of the 
meat, eggs and dairy products, and one thirdof 
the fish and vegetables. 

The country is rich in mineral resources. There 
are huge depositS of coal, the annual output ap- 
proximates $900,000,000 in value. The yearly pro- 
duction of limestone, igneous rock and iron ore is 
valued in the neighborhood of $15,000,000 each. 
Other important minerals, in the order of their 
value, are—gravel and sand; clay and shale; slate; 
sandstone; salt; China clay; fireclay; chalk; gyp- 
sum; oil shale; lead ore; tin, ore; ganister and — 
silica rock; Potters’ clay; moulding and Pig-bed 
sand; barytes and witherite; and dolomite. % 

Great Britain’s strength is largely in manufac- , 
turing, mining and trade. The key industries with 
their approximate annual output in American dol- ~~ 
lars are—food, drink and tobacco, $3,163,815,000; ‘ 
engineering, shipbuilding and vehicles, $2,366,195, . 
000; textiles, $2,220,000,000; public utilities, $1,700,- 
000,000; iron and steel, $1,400,000,000; chemicals, ih 
$950,000,000; building and contracting, $935,000,000: 
paper and printing, $900.000,000; clothing, $860,- ; 
000,000; non-ferrous metals, $520,000,000; clay and 
building materials, $425,000,000; timber, $340,000,- : 
000; leather, $165,000,000. Textiles, woollen and 
worsted tissues, iron and steel, machinery and ~~ 
vehicles (including locomotives and shipping) are ‘ 
the key industries supplying the bulkoftheexports. 


TONNAGE AT BRITISH HOME PORTS 


The net tonnage of the British and foreign vessels in foreign trade that entered and cleared with 
cargoes at the ports of the United Kingdom during recent years was: 


Entered With Cargoes 


Cleared With Cargoes 
Year 
British Foreign Total British Foreign Total 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 

CLD ee 28,928,893 | 14,131,890 | 43,060,783 | 32,515,814 | 23,452,755 
RTI Do 5. = 22'861,738 | 10,862,166 | 33,723,904 | 20:380,530 | 19,148,832 
NE cise 1 cbc ae 20,217,334 9842/2 30,059,548 | 17,751,953 | 17,843/941 
BOWIE tekerersc.cts<. 18,795,045 4.433.501 | 23,228,546 | 16,926,662 9'149'162 
it ee ee 19,819,519 3,414:145 | 23,2331664 | 14,965,692 7.771.639 
WRI ee igs io ae 22'064,87 ‘491,078 | 29,555, 21,962,895 | 12'599,212 
TT aC 25,506,999 | 10,986,320 | 36,493,319 | 2315321459 | 13,193,076 
BUMSID UES = 5 252 34,597,114 | 17,524,710 | 52,128,7 37,148,012 | 20,878,931 
Ae er, ices. > 2 ‘788. 22°928'000 | 63,716,000 | 42'619/000 | 23/234/0 

Te a ae 38,195,000 | 22,080,000 ‘275,000 | 38,165,000 | 20,175,000 
a ee en ea 5,521,000 549.0 56,070,000 | 34/850,000 | 20,591,000 
Se Se 35,363.892 | 25.064'297 | 60,428,109 | 33/856.G00 | 21,796,000 
Eee Sots 3 2s 127,000 ,542,000 | 62669,000 | 33798,662 | 22'290/908 
OUD cia aihce's ora « Ne 36.111000 | 27,581,000 | 63,629,000 | 34'302,032 | 23'091/865 
i ae 38,055,000 | 297360/000 | 67,415,000 | 34/302'000 | 22,516,000 
Se Se eee 39,289,000 | 311305000 | 70,420,000 | 35,893,000 | 25,407,000 
Sn Se See 38°909,000 | 29,463,000 | 68,372,000 | 34/511:000 | 24/370/000 


e total net tonnage of entrances at ports of 
the United Kingdom with cargoes (1938) was 
68,372,392; clearances were 58,879,331. _ 

The merchant marine of Great Britain, July 1, 
1939, was composed of 6,722 steam and motor ships 
of 17,891,134 gross tonnage, and 289 sailing vessels 
of 93,024 gross tonnage; total, 7,009 vessels of 17,- 

tonage. i ear 
Bee ted States ships with cargoes entering British 
rts totaled 3,118,798 tons in 1938, 3,302,661 (1937), 
3085, 763 (1936), 3,004,000 (1935), 2,549,000 (1934). 
"Great Britain’s principal imports in the order 
of their monetary value are—food and drink; wood 
and timber; non-ferrous metals and manufactures; 
wool and woollen rags; raw cotton and cotton 
waste; oils, fats and resins; hides and skins; ma- 
chinery; iron and steel manufactures; non-ferrous 
ores and scrap; tobacco; paper and cardboard; 


chemicals, drugs, dyes and colors; iron ore and! 
DISTRIBUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN’S TRADE, 1938 


scrap; rubber. ‘ 

The chief domestic exports are—cotton yarns, 
manufactures and other textiles; machinery; iron 
and steel manufactures; vehicles including ships — 
and aircraft; coal; food and drink; chemicals,” — 
drugs, dyes and colors; electrical goods and ap- 
paratus; wearing apparel; earthenware and glass; ¥ 
cutlery, hardware, implements; wool and woollen be 
rags. al 

The most important colonial re-exports (that is, — 
materials imported from the colonies and dominions 
and re-exported from Great Britain) are, in the 
order of their monetary value—wool and woollen 
rags; non-ferrous metals and manufactures; hides _ 
and skins; food and drink; rubber; oil, fat, resin 
manufactures; raw cotton and cotton waste; 
leather, machinery, cutlery, hardware, implements; 
non-ferrous ores and scrap; woollen, worsted yarns 
and manufactures. 


Country Imp. | Exp. Country Imp. Exp. Country Imp. | Exp. 
Foreign— % ‘i 
British— 445 D | tos | 044 
NUIRG EOI Ga a0 = £35 105 | 044 
ema leleigieianals st i< 4:36 106 Loi 
ey vesiaid.. 3.35 73 | O86 
pee tame : 379 0.80°| 0.74 
ol Africa..... : 
eh daare in ba) ae 
West Indies, etc... 117 0.42 | 0.29 
1.84 ||Tot,. Foreign(incl. 
ioe Bre. (incl. 1.61 those not enu- 
Se reced) oc ne 1.10 Il merated)....., 59.61 | 50.13 


mierated)..... ri 
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There are four railway systems in the United 
Kingdom with a total mileage of 20,080. Public 
highways extend for 178,103 miles. Theré are 23 
British civil air services (1937), including the Lon- 
don Singapore and London South Africa routes. 
The number of miles flown (1937) was 10,773,000 
(9,584,000 in 1936). The number of passengers 
carried was 244,000 (216,300 in 1936). 

The telephone service is a part of the postal 
system. The number of telephones in Great Britain 
(1938) was 3,050,012. London in its exchange area 
had 1,132,126 telephones. 

There were (1938) more than 8,587,791 radio 
receiving sets licensed at 10 shillings a year. 
Direct advertising and sponsored programs are 
strictly forbidden. : A 

Social welfare legislation 1s well advanced in 
Great Britain, The National Health Insurance Acts 
fee the Unemployment Insurance Acts 
1935-36), the Old Age Pensions Act (1936) and 
the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory 
Pensions Act (1936-37) make provision for com- 
pulsory insurance against sickness and unemploy- 
Ment; and for pensions for widows, orphans and 
the aged. 

The minimum age of entry into unemployment 
insurance for boys and girls was lowered from 16 
years to 14 (the age at which the juvenile is no 
longer required to attend school) (Sept. 3, 1934) 
insurance was extended to cover agricultural 

_workers; it was estimated to cover about 700,000 
males and 50,000 females. : 

The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
in the thirteenth century, and inextricably inter- 
twined in the fabric of English history. But there 
are many others in England, London, Durham, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Shef- 
field, Bristol, and Reading (1926); in Scotland, St. 
Andrews, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen; and 
one in Wales. Elementary education is compulsory 
from six to 14 years of age. 

The monetary unit of Great Britain is the pound 
sterling. See Index, Forzticn Excuance. The pound 
sterling was worth (Oct. 5, 1939) $4.0425. 

The weekly statement of the Bank of England 
(Sept. 27, 1939) showed the following condition 
(all figures in pounds) : 


WRIHOIGINGS pelisis hc cc Seats bee ctw tteee *828,000 
WRURUMUCUMEMT ING atria ciscfes< 345.0 ce Sane oe 38,995,000 
PNIOPE PCINCUIS UOTE: © 0s id ke ee dis one 541,833,000 
Public deposits.............5. ee Be hafos 19,841,000 
ADE TCO Serta sd anti deseo tas = tee < 147,599,000 
PAB OTEDMESEI GGT e's se ooct at sess vam atis.s 170,583,000 


*Al) but a nominal amount of gold transferred 
to the British Exchange Equalization Account. 
Comparative statistics covering January for four 


years follow: 1936 1937 1938 1939 
£000. £000 £000 — £000 
Gold holdings. ...200,100 313,700 


326,400 *126,400 
4 0. 6 


Reserves ......5. 36,100 46,900 1,90 3,300 
Note circulation. 424,500 467,400 505,300 463,800 
Public deposits... 12,100 12,100 11,40 2,90! 

Other deposits...109,200 189,800 157,200 154,900 
Securities ....... 103,200 173,100 144,700 103,900 


%£200,000,000 in gold was transferred to the Brit- 
ish Exchange Equalization Account (Jan. 6, 1939). 


The armed land forces of Great Britain are com- 
posed of the Regular Army, the Territorial Army, 
the Reserve Forces, various militia and Colonial 
and Native troops. The Regular Army (1939, be- 
fore the war) had a strength of 232,642, of which 
162,707 were British troops, 9,552 Colonial and 
‘Native Indian troops, and the rest miscellaneous 
establishments. There were in India 172,229 Brit- 
ish troops and in Burma 46,942. The strength of 
the Territorial Army (Feb. 1, 1939) was 10,805 
officers and 193,204 other ranks. The Territorial 
Army corresponds to the National Guard in the 
United States. The strength of the Army Reserve 


(Jan. 1, 1939) was 144,000. The Army Reserve 
consists of men who have served in the Regular 
Army. The total establishment for. the Army 
(1939), including Regular, Reserve and Territorial 
Army was 682,763. The budget (1939-1940) esti- 
mated army expenditures at £148,155,000. : 

Prime Minister Chamberlain announced (March 
29, 1939) that Great Britain ‘was increasing the 
size of its Territorial Army to approximately 500,000 
men by means of a voluntary enlistment cam- 
paign. Including anti-aircraft and coastal defense 
units, the plan projected ,a total peace time force 
in the British Isles of approximately 650,000 men. 
Completed plans called for an expeditionary force 
on the European Continent of 32 divisions, six of 
them Regular and 26 Territorial. 

Parliament voted military conscription for Great 
Britain (April 27, 1939) when the Prime Minister 
asked for material for the divisions for the Con- 
tinent. Compulsory military service applies to all 
men between the ages of 20 and 21. A Royal 
Proclamation (Oct. 1, 1939) called all Britons be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 22 to report for registra- 
tion. The plan provides for six months training 
after which the conscript has the option for enter- 
ing for a period of three and a half years in the 
Territorial Army. Conscripts who decline this 
service are enrolled in the Regular Army reserve. 
Conscription was applied to Northern Ireland in 
the original draft of the measure, but later, after 
objection, Northern Ireland was eliminated in the 
House of Commons by a vote of 261 to 31. The 
first of the conscripts—20,000—reported (July 15, 
1939) and began their service. 

The cost of establishing conscription, ‘calling up 
reserves and doubling the Territorial Army was 
AC pedi the Government estimated (July 12, 

The strength of the Navy (end of 1938) by chief 


units was: Completed Buildin; 
Battleships pes. ce eee ses. eee. 15 2 
Oruisers 26 Hesston ees ack 61 4 
Adreraft.) carviers:.: y-j266 : SSh3% ai 1 
Destroyers)» 3:5. > thes 5ek 5,1. 168 16 
Supuraniies!< ey caee ee eee ae 54 


4 

The building program (1939-1940) included the 
construction of one mine layer, 22 escort vessels, 
ten minesweepers, one depot ship, six torpedo boats 
and one gunboat. 

The budget estimates (1939-1940) called for a 
personnel of 133,000 by March 31, 1940. The per- 
sonnel (Jan. 1914) was 144,871. 

The budget naval estimates (1939-1940) called 
for the expenditure of £149,399,000. The budget 
(1938-1939) was £127,336,019; (1937-1938) £105,- 
065,000; (1936-1937) £69,930,000. 

The program of the Royal Air Force has been 
expanded greatly in recent years. The establish- 
ment (1939-1940 before the war) was 118,000, ex- 
clusive of those serving in India. The strength of 
the Metropolitan (March 1, 1939) was 157 regular, 
19 auxiliary squadrons and 47 balloon squadrons. 
There were 30 squadrons serving overseas. The 
first line air strength of the Metropolitan Force 
(April 1, 1939) was 1,750 aircraft, to be expanded 
to sae Sipe a hy aba fe 

e budge -1940) called for the expendi- 
penne Te any ae ae allotted ee evil 
aviation - Was , 787,000 i 
of services. R for expansion 

e approach of the war, Great Britai 
made large increases over her budget oubinve ae 
defense and rearmament. A supplementary esti- 
mate (July 12, 1939) for the budget (1939-1940) 
increased the total defense appropriations from 
approximately £579,450,000 to £658,554,381, divided 


ae follows: 

TINY |, Wh. 20 Sched wroteon anrasn che sacs £22) 
Admiralty od. q. jansak fan se aan eee 154,606 60% 
Air Force)... - 220,626,700 


Civilian Defense <2. 20.2202222222111121 “57'000/000 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
(Ulster) 


Six of the nine counties of Ulster, the northeast 
corner of Ireland, constitute Northern Ireland, 
with the parliamentary boroughs of _Belfast, 
_and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Armagh, Down 
Londonderry, Fermanagh and Tyrone. The country 
is larger than Connecticut by 300 square miles. It 
has a total population (census of 1937) of 1,279,745 
and an area of 5,238 square miles. 

Although it has its own Parliament, Northern 
Ireland is politically a part of the United Kingdom. 

rege tine seta ee yoguet Craigavon. The 

vernor is the Duke o. ercorn (a) 

Belfast is the capital. sy apes 

The finest. scenery in Northern Iréland is to be 
found on or close to the coast line. From Belfast 
there runs northward along the coast of the county 


of Antrim the ‘Corniche’ of Northern I 
perfectly engineered road running for nets 400 
miles, walled off by sheer green and white cliffs on 
the landward side. Here and there the steep cliffs 
are broken by a densely wooded valley, through 
which in a Series of waterfalls rushes a mountain 
stream. These are the famous ‘‘glens” of Antrim 
The Antrim road takes the visitor to the most 
famous of the sights of Northern Ireland, the 
Giant’s Causeway, which consists of a tfect 
honeycomb of stone columns, 40,000 in all, each 
having the shape of a polygon or hexagon. How 
these stones came to be cut to such exact mathe- 
matical shapes is still a mystery unsolved by 
geologists. Along the north coast, at th 


a long inlet of the sea, Lough Foyle, is the cite St 
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Londonderry. Lough Erne with its 40 islands is one 
of the most famous of lakes, and Lough Neagh the 
largest in the British Isles. 

Southward from Belfast is the cathedral city of 
Downpatrick, where St. Patrick is buried. 

A separate parliamentary and executive govern- 
Ment for Northern Ireland was established in 1920 
and “‘contracted out’’ of the newly ‘established 
Irish Free State in December, 1922. The: Parlia- 
Ment consists of a Senate of 26, and House of 
Commons of 52, both elected with power to legislate 
in local matters except such as are of Imperial 
concern or specifically reserved to the Imperial 
Parliament. Northern Ireland returns 13 members 
to the House of Commons. 

The bulk of the taxation is imposed and col- 
lected by the Imperial authorities, which makes 
certain deductions and remits the remainder to the 
local exchequer. The British pound is the mone- 
tary unit. See Index, ForEIGN EXCHANGE RaTES. 
The governmental budget for 1937-38 estimated 
receipts at £14,726,000 and expenditures at £13,- 


499,000. 2 

Northern Ireland is preponderantly Protestant. 
The religious population follows: Roman Catholics, 
428,290; Presbyterians, 390,931; Protestant Episco- 
Palians, 345,474; Methodists, 55,135; other sects, 
59,915. Elementary education is compulsory. The 
Queens University of Belfast (foundnd in 1849) is a 
Well-known institution of higher learning. 

_ Agriculture—particularly the raising of flax and 
live stock—is an 
principal crops include wheat, oats, barley, pota- 
toes, turnips, fruit and hay. Mineral wealth is 
confined primarily to chalk, clay, fireclay, flint, 
gravel and sand, granite, igneous rock, limestone, 
Tock salt, sandstone and diatomite. ip! 

Linen weaving and shipbuilding are the chief in- 
dustries, The manufacturing of linen gives direct 
employment to about 60,000 persons, the number 
of spindles being 800,000. Ropes and twines, cloth- 
ing, aircraft, tobacco, soaps, aerated waters, bis- 
| cuits, hosiery and underwear are other important 
| products. . 


dreland 


(EIRE) 
Capital, Dublin—Area, 26,601 square miles—Population (1936) 2,965,854 


Ireland, an island in the Atlantic Ocean near 
the European mainland and separated from Great 
Britain by St. George’s Channel, the Irish Sea and 
the North Channel, is a picturesque country con- 
sisting mainly of a central plateau surrounded by 
isolated groups of hills and mountains. The coast 
is much indented by the sea, affording many inlets 
and coves. Because of a luxurious growth of rich 
green vegetation, Ireland has been called the 
“Emerald Isle.’’ The prevailing winds are westerly, 
conducing to a climate generally mild and moist. 
The mean annual temperature ranges from 48 
degrees in the north to 52 degrees in the south. 
Dublin has an average temperature of 39 in the 
coldest month and 60 in the warmest. There are 
numerous lakes (called loughs), the best known 
of which are situated in Killarney. The most im- 
portant river is the Shannon, about 200 miles long. 
Some mountains attain an altitude in excess of 
3,000 ft. plage te is scarce, and there are no 
known snakes existent. 

A point of interest to visitors is an old castle in 
the village of Blarney, four miles northwest of 
Cork, built on a limestone rock on the site of an 
older stronghold erected (1446) by Cormac 
M’Carthy. Some 20 ft. from the top of the castle 
is a famous stone called the Blarney Stone which, 
according to tradition, invests great powers of 
persuasion on those who kiss it. 

Ireland, or Eire, is a sovereign independent state 
associated for certain purposes with the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The Dublin govern- 
ment exercises jurisdiction over the three southern 
provinces of the island—Leinster, Munster and 
Connaught and three counties—Cavan, Donegal 
and Monaghan, of the province of Ulster, com- 
prising an area equal in size to New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Massachusetts. This area became 
known as the Irish Free State (1922) but has been 
redesignated ‘‘Eire’’, the Gaelic name for Ireland 
under the new constitution (effective, Dec. 29, 
1927). The Constitution applies to the whole of 
Ireland, but it provides that, pending the re-in- 
tegration of the national territory, the laws en- 
acted by the Parliament established by the Con- 
stitution shall have the same area and extent of 
application as those of the Irish Free State. 

e government of Eire is bicameral with a Presi- 
dent elected directly by the people for a term of 
‘seven years; a House of Representatives called Dail 
Eireann: and a Senate (Seanad Eireann). The 
Senate consists of 60 members, eleven of whom are 
appointed by the Taviseach (Prime Minister), 
who is the Head of Government. Of the remain- 
ing 49, the universities elect six and the balance 
are elected from five panels of candidates estab- 
lished on a vocational basis, representing the fol- 
lowing public services and interests—(1) National 
Language and Culture, Literature, Art, Education 
and other professional interests that may be de- 
fined by law from time to time; (2) Agriculture 
and allied interests, and fisheries; (3) Labor, 
whether organized or unorganized; (4) Industry 
and commerce, including banking, finance, ac- 
countancy, engineering and architecture; (5) Pub- 
lic administration ee social services, including 

ial activities. 
ee ‘Senate considers and amends legislation 
but has no veto power, the Government exercises 
the executive power. The President summons and 
dissolves on the advice of the Taviseach Dail Eire- 
ann. He signs and promulgates laws; and (on the 


homination of Dail Eireann) appoints the Prime 
Minister and other members of the government. 
The supreme command of the Defense Forces is 
vested in him. 

‘The President of Ireland is Douglas Hyde, elected 
without opposition (May 4, 1938), Eamon de Valera 
was re-elected Prime Minister (June 30, 1938). 

Under the terms of a treaty concluded (April 25, 
1938) with Ireland, Great Britain surrendered her 
bent rights over the Irish ports of Cobh (Queens- 
town), Bere Haven and Lough Swilly “together 
with the buildings, magazines, emplacements, in- 
struments and fixed armaments’’ at those ports. 
The agrement also provided for the payment of 
£10,000,000 by Ireland as the final settlement of 
all the outstanding financial matters between the 
two countries and for an’ adjustment of the tariff 
duties, which for three years had curtailed Anglo- 
Irish trade. 

The population of Eire has declined in recent 
years because of emigration. In 1936.it was 2,968,- 
420, as compared with 3,139,688 (1911). There are 
more than 1,800,000 native-born Irishmen living 
in foreign countries, of whom 744,810 were in the 
United States (1930). Ireland in its entirety had 
a@ population of 8,000,000 (1841). Roman Catholic 


is the prevaling religion in Eire, with an enroll- 


ment of 2,773,920. Other chief sects are: Protes- 
tant Episcopal, 145,030; Presbyterian, 28,067; Meth- 
odist, 9,649. 

The population of Dublin, with its four suburban 
districts, has increased from 383,076 (1911) to 
468,103 (1936). Other cities and their population 


(1936) are: Cork, 80,765; Limerick, 41;061; Water- 


ford, 27,968. ~ 

Emigration is declining, In 1938 it was 1,751 
as compared with 20,802 in 1929 and 30,041 ee 
Immigrants in 1938 numbered 1,261; 4,059 (1932). 


The country is primarily agricultural, chief crops — 


being wheat, oats, barley, rye, potatoes, turnips, 
mangels, sugar beets, cabbage, flax and hay. See 
Index. Mineral wealth is negligible. 


The chief industries of Ireland with production 


(1937) in pounds follow: grain milling, 10,736,259; 
tobacco, 6,822,156; bacon curing, 6,659,301; butter, 
|cheese, condensed milk and margarine, 6,326,231; 
brewing, 5,675,273; bread, flour, confectionery and 
biscuits, 5,291,150; building and construction, 4,- 
873,261; sugar, sugar confectionery, jam making 
etc., 3,788,911; assembly, construction and repair 
of vehicles, 3,411,357; clothing manufacture, 2,- 
875,504. 

Imports (1938) amounted in value to £41,404,903 
and exports to £24,241,839. The principal 
tries of origin were Great Britain, 49.1%; North- 
ern Ireland, 1.4%; United States, 11.4%; British 
India, 3.9%; Canada, 3.7%; Germany, 3.5%: 
Argentina, 3.4%; Belgium, 2.5% and Australia, 
2.5 


- O-« 

The principal countries to which goods were 
exbcsted were Great Britain, 82.1%; Northern Ire- 
land, 10.5%; Germany, 3.8% and United States, 


590. 

hief exports were cattle, £9,569,642, horses, 
Py Rice tess and hams, £2,257,503, porter, beer 
and ale, £2,205,185, butter, £2,159,978, eggs, 
£1,176,855, poultry, £542,343, wool, £470,603, 


its, £234,595, hides and skins, £221,358. C 
ee aeriaty education is free and compulsory, and — 


rish language is a required study in all na- 
Bonet ahiogie: The National University of Ireland 
(founded 1908), comprising the Constituent Col- 
Jeges of Dublin, Cork and Galway, and Trinity 


important undertaking, LO 
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College, Dublin (founded 1591) are institutions of 
higher learning. 

Treland will spend (1939-1940) the sum of £5,- 
500,000 on the purchase of war materials, the home 
production of atimunition and the building of air- 
fiélds. The standing army of 7,000, with reserves 
and volunteers of 21,000, was ordered increased to 


30,000, made up of a permanent force of 8,000, re- 
serves of 5,000 and 17,000 volunteers. 

The monetary unit is the Irish pound, which has 
the same value as the pound sterling of Great 
Britain. See Index, Forricn Excuance. The Govy- 
ernmental budget (1938-1939) was estimated to 
balance at. £32,975,096. 


British European Possessions 


Gibraltar, the rock at the southernmost point 
of the Iberian Peninsula, giiards the entrance to 
the Mediterranean. The width of the strait divid- 
ing Europe from Africa is 14 miles. The Rock has 
been in British possession since 1713. It has been 
elaborated, tunneled and armed until it is con- 
sidered impregnable. A large and secure harbor 
has been constructed at its foot. As a naval base 
its position is of the greatest strategic importance, 
The Rock is 234 miles long, 34 of a mile wide and 
1.396 ft. in height; the area is nearly two square 
miles; a narrow isthmus connects it with the 
Spanish mainland. 

The fixed population (estimated, 1938) is 19,278. 
The natives are mostly Roman Catholics. Educa- 
tion is compulsory between five and 14 years of 
age. The monetary unit is the pound sterling, but 
Spanish money circulates freely. 

Gibraltar is a Crown Colony and the Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief is (1939) Gen. Clive 
Liddell. 

Malta, an island 17 miles long by eight wide and 
58 miles due south of Sicily in the Mediterranean 
Sea and about 180 miles from the African coast, 
has had centuries of stormy history. It was an- 
nexed to the British Empire in 1814 following the 
Napoleonic wars and has been greatly strengthened 
and made into a basé for repair and refitment for 
the British fleet. The harbor of Valletta (popula- 
tion 24,189) has been improved with a breakwater, 
but it is not large. The area of the island is 92 
square miles. The neighboring island of Gozo has 
an area of 26 square miles which with Comino, 
one square mile, brings the total for the group to 
a oe miles. The civil population (1937) is 


Farming is the prime industry, chief crops being 
wheat, barley, potatoes, onions, beans, vegetables 
and fruits. Trade is-chiefly with Great Britain. 

Cyprus is an island, third largest in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, 40 miles south of Asia Minor and 60 
miles wést of Syria, and 240 miles north of Egypt. 
Its atea is 3,572 sq. m., and population (estimated, 
1937) of 372,810. It has been administered by 
England since 1878, under an agreement with Tur- 
key; it was annexed (Nov. 5, 1914). 

The natives, dissatisfied with their status as a 
Crown Colony, asked permission (1931) to join 
Greece. This was refused. There was-—a rising 
agaimst the Government (Oct. 1931) which was 
put down by troops from Egypt. The legislative 
council was suspended and legislative powers con- 
ferred on the Governor-in-Council. The Governor 
is William Denis Battershill (appointed Feb. 21, 


1939). 

Four-fifths of the inhabitants are Greek Chris- 
tians, and nearly all the remainder are Turkish 
Mohammedans. More than half are_ illiterate. 
Turkish customs, laws and weights and measures 
are in use; Cyprus has known more alien goyern- 
ments even than Palestine. F 

The island is agricultural, with wheat, barley, 
vetches, oats, olives, and cotton as chief products. 
Thirty per cent of the land is cultivated. 

Nicosia, population 23,677, is the capital. The 
chief ports are Limassol, 15,349; Larnaca, 11,872; 
and Famagusta, 9,979. 

Government revenue (1938) was £848,992; ex- 
penditures, £895,944; in addition there is an annual 
grant in aid from Imperial funds of £92,800. Cy- 
prus has contributed (since 1828) £10,000 annually 
to Imperial defense. 


India 


Capital, New Delhi—Area, 1,808,679 square miles—Population (1931) 352,837,778 


The name India describes the central peninsula 
of southern Asia, south of the Himalayas, reaching 
eastward to Siam, French Indo-China and China. 
It is bounded on the north by Afghanistan, Nepal, 
Bhutan and Thibet; on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal, the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea; 
on the west by the Indian Ocean, the Arabian Sea, 
Persia and Afghanistan. Its territory is as large 
as that of the United States east of the Rocky 
Mouhtain States. Burma was separated from India 
politically (April 1, 1937). 

The climate ranges from the extremely hot in 
the southeast to cooler elevations of the north- 
west mountains, the whole being tropical in gen- 
eral character. The highest point in the world is 
Mt. Everest, 29,141 ft., in the Himalayas, between 
India and China, 

Approximately 20% of the area is forested, 
among the timber products being sandalwood, teak, 
ironwood, deodar, satinwood, date palm, cocoanut, 
sago, banyan and acacia. 

The country is essentially agricultural, 70% of 
the people living therefrom. The most important 
crop is tea and engages the daily employment of 
nearly a million persons. Other principal agricul- 
tural products are: rice, coffée, wheat, sugar cane, 
cotton, jute, linseed, mustard, sesamum, castor 
seed, groundnut and rubber. Corn, barley, tobacco 
and indigo are also grown. 

India has an unusually wide range of minerals 
and was famous for its riches even before the time 
of Marco Polo. The country has yielded much gold, 
silver, diamonds and rubies to the western world. 
The most important minerals today are coal, 
petroleum, gold, lead, manganese, salt, silver, tin, 
mica, copper, tungsten, iron and zinc. 

The chief industry, after agriculture, is the 
weaving of cotton cloths, followed by silk rearing 
and weaving, shawl and carpet weaving, wood- 
carving and ce Greek: 

__ India’s exports are distributed principally among 
the, following countries—Great Britain,, 26.8%; 
Japan, 13.0%; United States, 8.0%; Germany (in- 
cluding Austria) 4.1%; France, 3.5%; Belgium, 
3.2%; Italy, 2.1%; Holland, 2.0%; Malaya, 1.8%; 
Australia, 1.4%; China, 0.8%; Iran (Persia), 
0.6%; and Russia, ne India receives the greater 
proportion of her imports from the following 
countries—Great Britain, 34.2%; Japan, 15.1%; 
Germany (including Austria), 8.9%; United States, 


5.8%; Malaya, 2.7%; Belgium, 2.0%; Iran, 1.5%} 
China, 1.4%; Holland, 0.9%; Italy, 0.9%; Russia; 
0.9%; France, 0.8%; Australia, 6.8%. Principal 
exports in the order of their monetary value are 
—cotton, jute, tea, oil seeds, hides and skins; 
rice, metais, wool, wheat. 


POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF INDIA 


The cities of above 100,000 inhabitants with their 
population (census of 1931) are: 


City ‘op. City Pop. 
Calcutta (with Madura.........182,018 

suburbs)..... 1,485,582||Srinagar.........173,573 
Calcutta proper. 1,161,410)||Patna....... ....159,690 

ORY = osc 5 1,161,383||Mandalay...... - 147,932 
Maaras,..... 647,230||Sholapur........ 4,654 
Hyderabad..... 466,894)|Jaipur........... 144,179 

EY eI 5 447,442||Bareilly.........144,031 
Dahorg2 oc 429,747||Trichinopoly....; 142,843 

tole): 400,415||Dacea....... +3 -L38;5 

Ahmedabad. , 313,789||Meerut.......... 136, 
Bagalore...:.... 306,470||Indore..... ot ee 6 127,327 
Lucknow........ 274,659||Jubbulpore. .... . 124,382 
Amritsar... ...... 264,840; Peshawar........121, 
Warathls o52e 04 263,565!|Ajmer..........119,524 
OOM Gis 2 be eit 50,187||Multan. sede es 1195457 
Cawnpore....... 243,755||Rawalpin i be LTO BRe 

Bras «oh. ( ...229,764||Baroda...... «tee LID: 862 
Nagpur. ........215,.165||Moradabad. .....110,562 
Benares. ........205,315|/Salem..........:102,179 
Allahabad. . - 183,914 


In British India (1937) there were 219,228 ‘‘rec. 
ognized’’ educational institutions with 13,257,762 
scholars; and 36,924 ‘‘unrecognized’’ schools with 
712,042 scholars. There are 16 universities. The 


J 4,3 : 
Jains, 1,252,105; Zoroastrians, 109,752; Jews, 24,141. 
The Legislative Assembly (Sept. 1929), by a 


RR ” way. 
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large majority, enacted a law, introduced by a 
Hindu member, raising the minimum age for 
aes of girls to 14 years and the age of consent 
oO 16. 

The strength of the British Army in India and 
Burma (1938) was 56,806, and of the Indian Army 
(officered by the British), 159,200. The British Air 
Force is composed of eight squadrons with a per- 
sonnel of 222 officers, and 2,424 other ranks. The 
Royal Indian Navy is composed of five sloops, a 
surveying vessel and a patrol boat. 

In London the governmental affairs of India are 
handled by the Secretary of State for India. At 
New Delhi, the capital of India, there is a British 
governor-general and, under the Government of 
India Act (1935), two native legislative chambers, 
the Council of State and the House of Assembly. 
The former consists of 58 representatives of Brit- 
ish India, the majority of whom are elected on 
a franchise of some 100,000 persons, and the re- 
mainder of whom are appointed by the native 
Tulers. The Assembly consists of 141 representa- 
- tives, 39 nominated of whom 26 .are officials and 
102 are elected. ; 

The India Act establishes a federation embracing | 
British India and the Native States with a wide 
Measure of autonomy for some of the provinces. 
These provinces are: Bengal, Bombay, Madras, 
Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Punjab, Sind, Central Prov- 
inces, United Provinces, and Northwest Provinces. 
Delhi has, like Washington, a separate adminis- 
tration. Each Province has a Governor appointed 
by the King, a Cabinet and Legislature set up on 
similar lines except that in Assam, Orissa, Punjab, 
Central Provinces and United Provinces there is 


local autonomy. Only in matters affecting India as 

a whole such posts and telegraphs, customs and 
currency, have they been subject to British law. 

The British Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India is the Marquess of Linlithgow (born Sept. - 
24, 1887). He succeeded the Marquess of Willingdon 
(April 18, 1936) for a five-year term. 

Gold is hoarded in India by all classes of people, 
as a reserve against famine. The wealthy princes 
have accumulated enormous sums. It was esti- 
mated (1925) that India’s hoarded gold amounted to 
$2,500,000,000 and its silver hoardings in various 
forms to $2,750,000,000. The net recorded imports 
of gold into India (1873-1930) totaled $2,800,000,000. 

The monetary unit is the rupee; see Index, 
ForEIGN Monerary Units. Governmental revenues” ’ 


a 


(1938-1939) were 8,597,430 rupees and expendi- 
tures 8,652,650 rupees. The rupee was worth (Oct. 
5, 1939) $.3038. 


Sikkim is_a state of India in the Himalayas. 
south from Thibet. The area is 2,818 square miles, 
and population (1931) 109,808, composed of Bhu- 
tias, Lepchas and Nepalese. It is governed by a 
Maharajah under a British protectorate. 

Cereals, fruits and woolen cloth are the products. 

The Andaman Islands, 204 in number, are in 7a 
the Bay of Bengal, 120 miles from the mainland of \ 
Burma. Area is 2,508 square miles, and population 
(1937), 18,646. Timber wealth is large. The island 
has been used as a penal colony for life and long- 
term convicts, but this is being discontinued. The 
penal population (1937) is 6,177. The natives are , 
pygmy, jungle dwellers, expert with spear and ‘ 
arrow, and savage. 


The Nicobar Islands, 75 miles from Andaman r 


only one chamber. Islands, have 635 square miles of area and a popu- - 
The native states of India have always enjoyed ' lation (1931) of 9,481. ¢ 
BRITISH AND NATIVE STATES IN INDIA, INCLUDING BURMA ; 
Area in Pop. Area in Pop. 
British Provinces | Sq. M. 1931 Native States and Agencies) Sq. M. 1931 Re 
Ajmer-Merwara............. 2,711 §60,292)|Baroda State................ 8,1 2,443,007 
3 Nicobars. ..... 3,143 29,463||Central India Agency........ 51,597) 6,632,790 
oan. = . r i aa pn 67,334 ag Ge pers ee bf a base pew eee ogee 1,205,016 
So Se <a ii 134,638 868,617||Gwalior State............... R 2523, 
Daa Se Ne ate: Sip 5 de .955| 51,087,238||Hyderabad State............ 82,698 6,1 
oe ae HBloua| Sede gos gamume Sacesemie State") Sasa) gee aee 
tan see : 347, Mysore State........... ones F 557, 
“5 Nags Ee io Prieacin a wae 51,478||Punjab States Agency........ 31,241) 4,472,218 
28 Re RE ae werene gegen ee Eris & 12a 17 
tral Berar.... . f > im State....... f di 
Seo: dad aie rs : = ter: "593 163,327||Travancore State............ 7,625) 5,095,973 - 
Pee OE Pee 373) 636,246 || Western India States Agency.| 35,442] 3,999,250 
ORIN SEL gn icie x 9.0) obs Ss a= 95.» | 143, : ; See ES AC piers 
= 36,356| 4,684,364)| Total States...... 490,323) 63,346,537 
pen — poppe fiery, 502 | Sate ude Total Provinces.. 1,318,346 289,491,241 
Province | 49.614, ee ee 
OOP 5s cae [212.181] 48.06 858 Total India.,..<20..).4.- 1,808,679 352,837,778 
|1,318,346 289,491,241, Be | 


Total Provinces.......... 


Burma 


s bounded on the north by Thibet and | 
Baad on the East by China and Siam, on the) 
south by the Bay of Bengal, and on the west by 
the Bay of Bengal and the Provinces of Bengal and 
Assam of British India. Since the first Burma war 
(1826) it has been administered as part of British 


Sader the Government of India Act of 1935, 
Burma, which had long sought release, was de- 
tached from British India (April 1, 1937), made a 
Crown Colony, and given a constitution/of her 


British 


; STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


s Settlements is a Crown. Colony of 
Gane. he legs square miles, is the capital and 
chief port. Singapore just misses being the 
southernmost point of Asia by a half-mile water 
channel. The Johore Causeway joins it with the 
Mainland and affords through train service be- 
tween Bangkok and Singapore. It is at the fun- 
nel point of the Strait of Malacca, which extends 
between the Malay Peninsula and the-island of 
Sumatra, the great water highway between India 
and China. The area is 1,356 square miles; the 
population (estimated, 1938) 1,344,545. 

Singapore is known as the ‘‘Gibraltar of the 
and provides a haven for half of the 
thus guaranteeing the ‘“‘life line of 
the empire’’—the trade route from the British 
Isles through the eee ip eae to India, Aus- 

ew Zealand. 
ane Pea naval base and its neighboring airport 
lie along the Strait of Johore, east of the cause- 
An elaborate system of ay defense 


own. Under the new law, there is a Senate of 36 
members and a House of Representatives of 132 
members. F 

The area of Burma (including the Shan States) 
is 261,610 square miles; ‘population (1931) is 14,- 
667,146. About 85% are Buddhists. Rangoon is the 
capital. : 

The Irriwaddy River is navigable for 900 miles 
and its tributary, the Chindwin, for 300. i 

The principal products are teakwood, tin, silver 
and petroleum. } 


Malaya 


works, which has its headquarters at Changi, a 

rocky headland at the eastern entrance to the ] 
Strait of Johore, protects the base from attack 
by air or sea. Batteries of 16 and 18 inch guns 

are mounted there and on neighboring islands. 

These guns are said to be capable of engaging 

targets 20 to 30 miles away. 

Singapore has a permanent garrison of 7,004 
troops. Many of the men have been detailed to 
operate anti-aircraft artillery. : 

One of the features of the base is a graving 
dock 1,000 ft. long, 130 ft. wide at the entrance — 
gates and with a depth of 35 ft. at low water. 
Excelled in size only by the. King George V_ 
graving dock in Southampton, it can accommo- 
date for repairs the largest warships ever built. 
There is also a Muge floating drydock capable 
of taking ships. up to 50,000 tons, which was 
towed out from England (1928). 

The base has a tidal basin with 5,000 ft. of 
wharf walls with depths of 30 to 40 ft. alongside 


- 10,000. 
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at low water, providing berthing space for many 
warships. There are ammunition and store de- 
pots, railroad sidings and huge reservoirs with 
a capacity of 1,000,000 tons of fuel oil. 

The base has its own electric power plant, hos- 
vital and medical facilities for its large perma- 
nent population, i i 

A hundred years ago the island, owned by the 
Sultan of Johore on the mainland, was a deserted 
jungle save for a little fishing village. Sir Stamford 
Raffles (1819) obtained it for the East India Com- 
pany for a small fee and in two years the little 
trading center he established had a population of 
Singapore, 50 miles north of the equator, 
has been developed and maintained as a free port. 
~ The monetary unit is the Straits dollar; see In- 
dex, Foreign Monetary Units. The dollar was 
worth (Oct. 5, 1939) $.4752. 

~Phree-fourths of the tin and three-fifths of the 
rubber used in the United States come from British 
Malaya. One of the richest tin deposits is in the 
Kinta valley in the state of Perak. The Malay 
States are the greatest source of tin in the world. 
The British introduced rubber trees into British 
Malaya about fifty years ago from seed smuggled 
out of Brazil and today rubber trees practically 
cover the Malay States. 

The four Federated Malay States are situated 
on the Malay Peninsula and are governed each by 
a native ruler, subject to instructions of the Brit- 
ish High Commissioner of the Straits Settlements. 

The Federated States are: Perak, area, 17,980 
souare miles; Selangor, 3,160 sq. m.; Negri Sem- 
bilan, 2,580 sq. m.; Pahang, 13,820 sq. m.; total, 
27,648 sq. m.; population (estimated, 1938), 2,- 
089,835. There are about. 680,000 Malays, 910,000 
Chinese, and 480,000 natives of India and about 
9,500 Europeans. Males outnumber the females 


about two to one, due to the number of Chinese 
and Indian immigrants. The largest town is Quala 
Lumpur in Selangor, which has 910,000 inhabi- 
tants. 7 , 

Rubber and tin are the chief products, others 
being coconuts, rice, tapioca, sugar, pepper, cam- 
phor and nepah and oil palm. 

The Wnfederated Malay States are Johore, Ke- 
dah, Perlis, Kalantan and Trengganu. Their area 
aggregates 22,276 square miles, and population 
(estimated 1937) of 1,739,999. Johore is a protec- 
torate of Great Britain (since 1885), the others 
were transferred from Siam to Great Britain by 
treaty (1909). Each state is under a native sultan 
with a British adviser. Rubber is the chief product. 
Rice and copra also are exported. P 

British North Borneo has 29,500 square miles 
area, with 270,223 population (census, 1931), 
chiefly Mohammedans on the seacoast, and aborig- 
inal tribes inland. ‘ 

Exports are mainly timber, sago, rice, gum, and 
the tropical products. 

The British gevernor of North Borneo, Brunei 
and Sarawak is the High Commissioner of British 
Malaya. 

Brunei has been-since 1888 a protected sultanate 
on the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Its area is 
about 2,226 square miles, and population (census of 
1931); 20,135, of which 60 were Europeans. A Brit- 
ish Resident is in control. 

Sarawak, the land of the white Rajah, is along 
the northwest coast of Borneo, between the moun- 
tains and the China Sea. Its coast line is 400 miles 
long and its area 50,000 square miles. Its popula- 
tion is estimated at 442,900. The capital is 
Kuching. The chief exports are sago, pepper, gold, 
plantation rubber, petroleum. 


Other British Asiatic Possessions 


Aden, a peninsula on the Arabian coast, is at the 
southern end of the Red Sea, and has 80 square 
miles of area, in Aden proper, and 112,000 square 
miles including protectorate areas. It is a Crown 
Colony. The population, including Perim (5 square 
Miles), an island in the Red Sea, in 1931, was 
48,338, mostly Mohammedans. It is the principal 
commercial center for the Arabian peninsula. 

Manufacturing is chiefly of cigarettes and salt. 

Aden is a free port, an important coaling sta- 
tion, and has an excellent harbor. 

Sokotra is an island off the African coast under 
British protection, attached to Aden. Area in all 
is 1,400 square miles, and population 12,000, mostly 
engaged in livestock husbandry. 

The Bahrain Islands lie off the Arabian coast, 
in the Persian Gulf, the total area being 250 square 
miles, and the “population 120,000, mostly Mo- 
hammedans. Pearl fishing is the chief interest. 
The average value of the pearls taken each year 
exceeds $5,000,000. Petroleum production is im- 
portant. 

Ceylon, a Crown Colony sinee 1802, is an island 
as large as the State of West Virginia. It lies off 
the southern tip of India, in the Indian Ocean, 
‘with 25,332 square miles of area and a population 


(1931) of 5,312,548. Colombo (population, 
284,155) is the chief city. . 

Tea and rubber are the chief products. 

The Maldive Islands, with an area of 115 square 
miles, are 400 miles south-west from Ceylon, with 
79,000 population (1931 census), almost all Mo- 
hammedans. Coconuts, millet, fruit and nuts are 
the products. 

British Hong Kong is a Crown Colony (acquired 
in 1841 and lies at the mouth of the Canton River 
60 miles from Canton. The island is 11 miles long, 
with an area of 32 square miles; including the new 
territory, Kowloon, on the mainland, the area of 
the colony is 391 square miles. The population (es- 
timated 1937) is 1,006,982, non-Chinese numbering 


1931, 


’ 


The Council voted conscription (1939) under 


which all non-Chinese male British subjects be--. 


tween the ages of 18 and 55 are subject to com- 
pulsory military service. 

Hong Kong is a British station of strategic value, 
commercially as well as naval. : 

It is the gateway between the east and the west, 
eee ove of the greatest trans-shipment ports in the 
world. 

The Hong Kong dollar varies with the price of 
Silver. See Index, ForEIGN EXCHANGE RATES. 


Union of South Afriea 
Capital, Pretoria—Area, 472,550 square miles—Population (1938), 9,979,900 


The Union of South Africa, a Dominion within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, was formed 
(1910) and includes the former Colonies of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. The former German territory 
of South West Africa is administered by the Union 
under Mandate from the League of Nations. 

The legislative power of the Union is vested in 
the Parliament of the Union, consisting of the 
King, the Senate and the House of Assembly. 
There is an elected Provincial Council in each of 
the four Provinces. The Governor-General is Sir 
Patrick Duncan (appointed 1936). The Prime Min- 
ister is Gen. Jan Christian Smuts (appointed 1939). 
The High Commissioner in the Union for His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 


. His Majesty’s High Commissioner for Basutoland, 


the Bechuanaland Protectorate’ and Swaziland is 
Sir William Henry Clark (appointed 1935). 

-The population and area in square miles of the 
four provinces comprising the Union of. South 
Africa follow: 


Province. Population QrEuropeans Area 
SEPBDSVORR  ..ccici 05... 3,535,100 73,600 110,450 
Cape Province ...... 3,635,100 10,200 277,169 
Orange Free State.. 790,800 201,000 49,647 
VUE WUE Mei coe orate 2,018,000 196,600 35,284 


i 


The capitals of the foregoing provinces, respec- 
tively, and their European populations (1936), are: 
Pretoria, 76,935; Cape Town, 173,412; Bloem- 
fontein, 30,163; Pietermaritzburg, 22,218. Other 
chief cities are Johannesburg, 257,671, and Dur- 
ban, 95,033. The capital of the Union is Pretoria 
pee the Union’s Legislature meets at Cape 

n. 

South Africa is the richest gold and diamon 
country in the world. Nearly 35% of the worhie 
pe ae ROME Lat cerca the gold industry 

n 0 ‘or FA ersons, or 899, 
a employed ig Meare i beatae 
oal, copper ani n are also important. 
minerals are iron, lead, lime, MERA RACES ineiian, 
salt, talc, chrome, mica, graphite, bers (a 

Production of gold, by fine ounces, for five years, 
was 1934, 12,144,100; 1935, 12,603,000; 1936, 11,378,- 
bate 19a eager tes 1938, 14,636,000. : ‘ 

troduction of diamonds, by carats, for five years 
Was 1934, 440,313; 1935, 676,722; 1936, Pp ; 
1,030,434; 1938, 1,238,605. Maia 

The defense system of the Union of South Africa 
is made up of the South African Permanent Force 
of 203 officers and 4,079 men (1937), the Coast 
Garrison Force of the Active Citizen Force (which 
had_an_ authorized strength as of Nov., 1937, of 
1,172 officers and 13,746 other ranks), the South 


i) ce a tae Oh Be ae 
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African Division of the Royal Naval Volunteer Re- 
serve (65° officers and 811 men and 149 Defense 
Rifle Associations, the latter having a total en- 
rollment (March 31, 1937) of 108,295. 

The Transvaal and Natal have land suitable for 
growing cotton. Corn is an important crop, and 
its export due to great variations in production is 
handled on a quota system. Wheat and fruit are 
also grown. 

There are five universities—Cape Town, Stellen- 
bosch, South Africa, Witwatersrand and Pretoria, 
and five constituent colleges, with an average en- 
roliment in all of nearly 8,000 students. 

The monetary unit is the South African pound; 
see Index, FoREIGN MONETARY UNitTs. Governmen- 
tal revenues (1938-1939) were estimated at £43,- 
780,000; expenditures at £42,130,000. 


Trade is principally with Great Britain, the — 


United States and Germany. 

South-West Africa, formerly German territory 
(annexed 1884), occupies the Atlantic Coast from 
the Orange River to Angola. It was conquered by 
the armed forces of the Union in the World War 
(July 9, 1915). It is now administered by the 
Union under a Mandate from the League of Na- 
tions (dated Dec. 17, 1920). 

It covers an area of 317,725 square miles and the 
native population (1936) is 261,724, with 30,677 
Europeans. . ; ; 

It is a very healthful climate, dry and temper- 
ate with variety as the country rises to mountajn- 
ous elevations inland. It is ideal as a_ stock- 
raising country. Minerals represent 20% to 30% 
of the exports. 


British East Africa 


Kenya, crown colony and protectorate, extends 
from the Indian Ocean northeast to Italian Somal- 
iland. north to Ethiopia, west to Uganda, and 
south to Tanganyika; its boundaries are the Umba, 
Juba and Uganda Rivers. Its area is 224,960 square 
miles, and population (estimated, 1937) of 3,334,- 
191. 

In the northeast, stretching across the Equator, 
there is a tract of 200,000 square miles lying at an 


elevation of more than 4,000 ft., with a climate like | 


that of California, vast rolling plains, crossed by 
Tivers, dotted with lakes, where cotton and rubber 
can be grown, and two crops a year of food staples. 
Experts report that enough cotton can be grown 
there to make the British textile industry inde- 
pendent of American supply. It is unexploited, 
occupied only by roving natives and thronged with 
wild game. White men can live there in health 
as nowhere else in Central Africa. 

The Europeans of Kenya passed laws reserving 
the highlands for white settlement, restricting the 
natives to the lowlands and less healthful regions. 

Nairobi, a famous center for big game hunting, 
is the capital. Governmental revenue (1937) was 
£3,667,393; expenditures £3,565,976. Sir Henry 
oe is the Governor (appointed Nov., 
1936). 

The Uganda Protectorate lies to the west of 
Kenya with the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan on the 
north. Belgian Congo on the west, and Tanganyika 


on the south. Its territory includes part of the/| 


Victoria Nyanza, Lake Kiogu and Lake Salisbury, 
also the Nile from Victoria Nyanza to the Soudan. 


. Uganda has an estimated elephant population of 


20,000, or one elephant to every 175 inhabitants. 
The game warden reported 1,500 elephants killed 
(1938). 


Its area is 93,981 square miles, including 13,680 
square miles of water. The population is estimated 
at 3,711,494, of which 3,692,127 are natives, mostly 
Bantu, 17,256 Asiatics and 2,111 Europeans. The 
country is well advanced in civilization. The gov- 
ernment’s revenues (1937) were £1,959,534; expen- 
ditures £1,740,888. \ 

Tanganyika was formerly German East Africa, 
and was taken by the British (1918), the Urundi 
and Ruanda districts going to Belgium, and the 
“Kionga Triangle’? to Mozambique (Portuguese 
East Africa). It reaches from the coast to Lake 
Tanganyika and from Lake Nyasa to Victoria 
Nyanza. It is administered under a mandate from 
the League of Nations, by a Governor, Sir M. A. 
Young (appointed 15937), with headquarters in 
Dar-es-Salaam, an attractive German-built city 
of 30,000, from which a railroad runs to Lake 
Tanganyika. 

The area is 360,000 square miles, and population 
(estimated, 1937) 5,182,605, of whom 9,128 were 
Europeans. 

The western part of Tanganyika is a paradise 
for big game. There are many huge extinct craters, 
about 125 in number, west of the gorilla country. 
Kilimanjaro; that of Ngoro Ngoro is surrounde 
by escarpments 2,000 ft. high, is 35 miles wide 
and crowded with game. 


} 
Governmental revenue (1939) was estimated at 


£2,161,000; expenditures £2,275,000. 


The principal products are sisal, cotton, coffee, 


ground nuts, hides and skin, beeswax and ivory. 

Nyasaland Protectorate (until 1907 British Cen- 
tral Africa) is situated on the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa and extends as far 
as the Zambesi river. Its area is 37,374 square miles 
with a population (1938) of 1,635,804 (1,894 Euro- 
peans). Tea and tobacco are cultivated. 


\ 


British South Africa ; 


Southern Rhodesia lies in the central part of 
South Africa, extending from the ‘Transvaal 
Province northward to the Zambesi River, with 
Portuguese East Africa on the east and Portuguese 
West Africa and Bechuanaland on the west. It has 
an area of 150,333 square miles. The census (June 
30, 1938) returned 58,870 Europeans, 5,670 Asiatic 
colored, and 1,311,000 natives. The country is 
rich in gold reefs and other minerals, but has 
proved to be an ideal agricultural country, especially 
adapted to European settlers. Salisbury, the capi- 
tal, has a population of about 32,846 Europeans. 
The British Governor is Sir H. J. Stanley (ap- 

4). 
pone Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on the 
Zambesi River are the greatest natural spectacle in 
South Africa. They are a mile wide and from 250 
to nearly 350 ft. high. 

The two Rhodesias, Southern and Northern, 
were under the administration of the British South 
Africa Company from 1898 until they became 
Crown colonies (1923) and (1924) respectively. 

Corn, cotton, tobacco are grown. The output of 
gold, coal, chrome and asbestos is considerable. 
Governmental revenues (1938-1939) were esti- 
mated at £3,320,000; expenditures at £4,865,471. 

Northern Rhodesia, was taken over by the 
British government from the British South Africa 
Company (1924) and established as a Crown 
Colony. The capital is Lusaka. 

Its area is 290,320 square miles extending north 
from the Zambesi river to the Belgfan Congo and 
Tanganyika Territory. The country is mostly high 

° 


plateau covered with thin forest and suitable for 
farming and grazing. The population was esti- 
mated (1936) at 1,376,325, of whom 9,900 were 
Europeans. The Governor is John Alexander May- 
bin (appointed Jan. 27, 1938): The government’s 
budget (1939) was estimated to balance at £1,392,- 
407. The monetary unit is the pound, worth (Oct. 
5, 1939) $4.035%. 

The country is rich in minerals, particularly 
copper, zinc, cobalt, gold, vanadium and man- 
ganese. ‘ 

Basutoland, with 11,716 square miles, 
population (1936) of 660,650, lies in South Africa 
northeast from the Cape of Good Hope Province 
on an elevated plateau. Stock raising is most im- 
portant. Products are wool, wheat, cereals. The 


territory is governed by a Resident Commissioner — 


under the High Commissioner for South Africa. 

{it is a reservation set apart for the natives of 
teeta beatae White people are not permitted to 
own land. 


Bechuanaland, area, 275,000 squares miles, land 


population (census, 1936), 265,756, is in the middle 
of Southern Africa, between South-West Africa 
and the Union of South Africa and Rhodesia. It is 
undeveloped, but cattle growing and agriculture 


have gained momentum, and the livestock already - 


totals more than 600,000 head. 

Swaziland, with 6,704 square miles, and a pop-. 
ulation (census, 1936) of 156,715, lies at the 
southeast side of the Transvaal, in South Africa 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, vegetables. 
sweet potatoes, and livestock. Some gold is yielded, 
The country is undeveloped. 
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British West Africa 


Nigeria lies in Western Africa, between Cameroon 
and Dahomey (French) on the Gulf of Guinea. 
The hinterland stretches back 600 miles to French 
West Africa, The tin, lead and iron ore industries 
are old and valuable. Railroad development has 
been rapid because of the mines. The chief ex- 
ports are, besides tin, palm oil, palm kernels, cotton 
lint, cocoa, hides and skins. Governmental reve- 
nue (1937-1938) was £7,342,450; expenditures were 
£7,375,570. 4 

Wigeria has an area of 372,599 square miles; a 
population (1937) of 20,476,765. Lagos (population, 
137,400) is the capital. The Governor is Sir Bernard 
H. Bourdillon (appointed June 21, 1935). 

British Cameroons, 34,081 square miles and 831,- 
103. population, lies between British Nigeria and 
the French Congo in Western Africa. It is part of 
the former German colony Kamerun, the eastern 
and larger part of which went to France after the 
World War. It is a region of fertile soils, and prog- 
ress is rapid toward building up valuable agricul- 
tural production—cloves, vanilla, ginger, pepper 
and palm oil. Ivory is an important product. 

The seat of Government is Bueca and the ad- 
ministrator is the Governor of Nigeria. ‘ 

Gambia is a British colony in western Africa 
consisting of the island of St. Mary at the mouth 
of the Gambia River which flows through the 
French colony, Senegal. The British protectorate 
of Gambia consists of a six-mile wide strip of 
territory on each side of the river, and extends 
‘northeast for 200 miles from the coast. The river 
is navigable for ocean-going steamers for a con- 
siderable distance at all seasons, The colony and 
protectorate have a total area of 3,999 square miles 
and a population (1931) of 199,520. Bathurst, on 
St. Mary’s Island, is the capital. The Governor is 
Sir Wilfred T. Southorn (appointed, 1936). Reve- 
nues (1937) were £285,204; expenditures £243,323. 
» Sierra Leone lies on the west coast of Africa for 


180 miles, between French Guinea and Liberia. In 
its capital, Freetown, it has the greatest seaport in 
West Africa, with an excellent harbor and a naval 
coaling station, The colony has been in British 
possession since 1767. The hinterland’ forms the 
British protectorate of Sierra Leone, which extends 
inland about 180 miles. The area of the colony 
and protectorate is 27,925 square miles; the popu- 
lation (1931) is 1,768,480. Sir Douglas Jardine 
(appointed May 21, 1937) is the Governor. 

The principal products are ginger, palm kernels, 
gold and diamonds. 

Governmental revenues (1937) were £1,025,709; 
expenditures £919,266. So 

The Gold Coast lies along the Gulf of Guinea for 
334 miles. Its area is 78,802 square miles; the 
population (census, 1937) is 3,700,267. The 
French Ivory Coast is on the west and on the east 
is Togoland, formerly a German colony, and now 
divided by mandate of the League of Nations be- 
tween Great Britain and France. The French 
portion, about 21,100 square miles, is attached for 
administrative purposes to Dahomey in the east, 
and the British, 13,041 square miles to the Gold 
Coast. Accra (population, 1935, 69,057) is the 
capital. 

Under its administration also falls Ashanti, due 
north-of the Gold Coast, and the Northern Terri- 
tories, due north of Ashanti. These countries have 
enormous wealth in their forests, and the cultiva- 
tion of cacao and rubber is being fostered. The 
chief exports from the colony are cacao, gold and 
diamonds. 

Government revenues (1937-1938) were £4,958,- 
545; expenditures £4,873,357. 

There is a railway from Seccondee to Kumasi, 
and a line from Accra to Kumasi. 

Togoland, area, 12,040 square miles, population, 
(1935) 338,650, is under British Mandate adminis- 
seine by the Gold Coast, which it adjoins to the 
east. 


Minor African Possessions 


Zanzibar is an island of 640 square miles, 23 
‘miles off the eastern coast of Africa, having 137,741 
population (census, 1931). Lord Salisbury (1890) 
Bates Heligoland in the North Sea with Germany 
or it. 

It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa Ibn 

. Harub, but is administered by a British resident, 
John Hathorn Hall (appointed 1937). The island 
of Pemba, 30 miles to the northeast, area 380 
square miles, is included in the Government, The 
population of the Protectorate (census, 1931) is 
235,428. The people are mostly Mohammedans. 

_ ._ The chief industry is the production of cloves, 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding the 
bulk of the world’s supply. It is estimated that 
there are on both islands 48,000 acres, with 4,750,- 
000 trees devoted to that product, the average out- 
put of the last 20 seasons being 17,940,000 pounds, 
and 5,200,000 pounds of clove stems. Cocoanuts and 
copra are important exports. Pottery, coir fiber, 
Tope, soap, oil, jewelry and mats are the principal 
manufactures. Governmental revenue (1937) was 
£494,828; expenditures £486,522. 

Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 500 
miles east from Madagascar, has 720 square miles, 
and population (estimated, 1937) of 413,459. Port 
Louis, population 50,308, is the capital and chief 
seaport. Its dependencies have an area of 89 
Square miles and a population, census of 1931, 


659. 

Chief exports are sugar, copra, poonac, aloe 
fiber and rum. Trade is principally with Great 
. Britain, Canada, India, Hong Kong, .Union of 
South Africa, France, Madagascar and Reunion 
Islands. See Index, Woritp TrapE, Governmental 
revenue (1937) was 15,923,784 rupees; expenditures 
15,506,481 rupees. (The rupee is worth about 36 
cents in American money.) 


Seychelles and tributary dependecies include 
101 islands of 156 square miles, and a population 
(estimated, 1938) of 30,940, lying in the Indian 
Ocean near Mauritius. The capital is Victoria, a 
port with a coaling station. Cocoanuts are the 
chief product, followed by cinnamon, patchouli, 
mangrove bark, the yolk of birds’ eggs, and phos- 
phate. Governmental revenue (1937) was 1,008,873 
Tupees; expenditures were 903,902 rupees. (The 
rupee is worth about 36 cents in American money.) 

Somaliland, a protectorate, with 68,000 square 
miles, and 344,700 population, mostly Mohamme- 
dans, is in Northwest Africa, on the Gulf of 
Aden, with Ethiopia to the south and west and 
Italian Somaliland on the east. The chief town 
is Bernera, population 80,000, and the products 
skins, resin, gum, cattle and sheep. 

St. Helena, the island. made famous by the exile 
of the Emperor Napoleon, is 1,200 miles off the 
west coast of Africa, has 47 square miles and popu- 
lation (estimated, 1937) of 4,415. Fruits, nuts, 
timber, flax, lace making (flax the chief) are the 
industries. It is an important naval coaling sta- 
tion, and, although volcanic and small, has great 
strategic value. 

Ascension, an island of volcanic origin, 34 square 
miles in area, 700 miles northwest of St. Helena, 
is noted for its sea turtles. Population (1931) 188. 

Tristan de Cunha, a group of islands of vol- 
canic origin, three square miles in area, half way 
between the Cape and South America, difficult 
for boats to reach because of its rugged shores, 
form one of the loneliest places on the globe. 
About 165 persons, descendants of shipwrecked 
sailors, and soldiers from St. Helena, get a rude 
livelihood there, potatoes being the chief diet. 
Efforts to get them to leave have been fruitless. 


Australia 
Capital, Canberra—Area, 2,974,581 square miles—Population (Dec, 31, 1938) 6,929,691. 


Australia, itself a continent, is situated between 
10° 41’ and 39° 8’, or including Tasmania 43° 39’ 
_ South latitude and 113° 9’ to 153° 39’ east longitude 
in the Pacific Ocean, with the Indian Ocean on the 
west, and the Southern Ocean on the south. 

The states and territories of the Common- 
wealth with their population (1938) and area are 
—New South Wales . 2,735,695 (309,432 square 
miles); Victoria, 1,873,760 (87,844 sq. m.); Queens- 
land, 1,004,150 (670,500 sq. m.); South Australia, 
595,109 (380,070 sq. m.); West Australia, 462,461 
(975,920 sq. m.); Tasmania, 241,407 (26,615 sq. 


m.); Northern Territory, 5,645 (523,620 sa. m.): 
Federal Capital Territory, 9,780 (940 sq. m.). Alto- 
gether the Commonwealth is nearly as large as 
ih ees Wea re ey r 
e state capitals an eir population are— 
Sydney, New South Wales, 1,288,720; Melbourne, 
Victoria, 1,036,000; Brisbane, Queensland, 325,890: 
Adelaide, South Australia, 321,410; Perth, Western 
Australia, 220,330; Hobart, Tasmania, 63,150. 
In eastern Australia mountains rise to about 
7,000 ft. altitude. The central portion extends 
westward in rolling plains until higher elevations 
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are reached along the west coast. The Murra 
River, rising on the slopes of the mountains, is 
navigable inland for 2,000 miles. The climate is 
temperate in the south, and tropical in the north. 
7 Australia is the habitat of strange flora and 
auna. The koala, or living Teddy Bear, may 
be seen in parks near the cities and in the “bush.’” 
He is a soft bundle of fur about 20 to 25 pounds 
in weight when fully grown. He never drinks, ob- 
taining enough moisture from the young euca- 
lyptus leaves on which he lives. 

The platypus, a combination of fish, bird and 
animal which is equally at home in the water 
or on land, is one of only two creatures known 
to Science which lay eggs and nourish their 
young with milk. The other is the Australian 
edn or ant-eating porcupine. 

ere are many other strange creatures—the 
Wombat, which burrows deeply; the Tasmanian 
devil and wolf; the dingo and the spotted native 
cat; the mole that is blind, deaf and dumb: bark- 
ing and_cycling lizards and house-building ro- 
dents. Birds of brilliant plumage are numerous. 
Parrots, red green and yellow, fiy in flocks. 

In the far north, wild buffalo roam over an 
area as large as the British Isles where but few 
white men live; and wild ducks and geese swarm 
over lagoons and lakes in flocks of almost un- 
believable size. 

In the north, too, are to be seen the best 
speciments of the aboriginal tribes. They are 
the most primitive of all peoples, entirely no- 
madic, making fire with sticks, throwing boom- 
erangs, and killing kangaroos and other game 
with spears. Except in the far region of the 
“‘Never Never’’ land, the aborigines are quite 
harmless. 

Tourist arrivals (1938) were 33,480 against (1937) 
28,313. Of the tourist trade 13.7% came from 
Great Britain, 52.2% from New Zealand and 3.7% 
from the United States. 

Australia has been settled for 150 years. The 
Commonwealth was proclaimed (Jan. 1, 01). 
It enjoys Dominion status and is governed on the 
Federal plan with a Parliament consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. 

The British Governor General is Lord Gowrie 
(born July 6, 1872), who took office (Jan. 23, 
1936). The Prime Minister is the Rt. Hon. Robert 
Gordon Menzies. 

AUSTRALIAN 


Papua, or British New Guinea, is the south- 


eastern part of the Island of New Guinea north 
from Australia. Its area is estimated at 90,540 
square miles with an estimated native population 
of 300,000. 

The European population (June 30, 1938) was 1,- 
488. The interior is partially unexplored, Queens- 
land annexed the territory in 1883, but control 
was taken over by the Federal Government of 
Australia in 1906. 

The Commonwealth Government pays an an- 
nhual subsidy—£42,500 (1937-1938). Governmental 
revenues (1937-38) were £182,808; expenditures 
£183,102. The chief exports are copra, gold, rub- 
ber and cocoanuts. 

Territory of New Guinea, formerly German New 
Guinea, the northwest quarter of the island was 


Seats held in the lower House by the several _ 
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Primarily an agricultural country, Australia, is 
the greatest wool-producing country in the world. 
Important crops are whéat, oats, barley, corn, 
pay. potatoes, sugar cane, sugar beets, grapes and 

Ss. 

_The country yields gold, silver, lead, copper, 
tin and coal. 

The average annual value of Australia’s chief 
exports is—wool, $208,000,000; wheat, $80,000,000; 
gold, $45,000,000; meats, $38,000,000; ‘butter, $38,- 
000,000; hides and skins, $21,000,000. Australia’s 
exports are principally distributed among the 
following countries—Great Britain, 51.9%; United 
States, 9.2%; France, 6.0%; Japan, 4.9%; Belgium, 
4.7%; New Zealand, 4.0%; Germany, 2.7%; Italy, 
2.5%; Canada, 1.5%; Malaya, 1.2%; Netherlands, 
1.0%. Imports are mostly from the following— 
Great Britain, 51.1%; United States, 15.1%; Cana- 
da, 7.0%; Netherland East Indies, 6.8%; Japan, 
4.6%; Germany, 3.9%; India, 3.0%; New Zealand, 
1.7%; Ceylon, 1.1%; Belgium, 1.0%; Malaya, 1.7%: 
France, 1.0%; Netherlands, 0.9%. 

_Education is free and compulsory. There are 
six universities—one in each of the State capitals. 
Church of England claims 44.4% of the popula- 
tion, the remainder being distributed as follows 
—Roman Catholic, 22.3%; Presbyterian, 12.3%; 
‘and Methodist, 11.8%. 

The Royal Australian Navy consists of two 10,- 
000 ton, three 7,000 ton and and one 5,000 cruisers; 
2 escort vessels; 1 flotilla leader, 4 destroyers and 
several miscellaneous vessels. There are 5,240 
permanent force personnel and 4,217 in the reserve 
forces. The strength of the permanent military 
forces was increased from 2,795 to 3,202 in 1939; 
the militia numbers 77,657. The Royal Australian 
Air Forces number 3,453. 

The monetary unit is the Australian pound. 
It was worth $3.365 in American money in (Sept. 
1939). See Index, ForEIGN EXCHANGE RaTES. GOv- 
ernmental revenues (1938-39) were £93,256,000; 
expenditures were £92,629,000. The pound was 
worth (Oct. 5, 1939) $3.235. J 

The Australian Government Trade Commis- 


| miles. 


sioner in the United States is L. R. MacGregor, 
C. B. E., 630 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


TERRITORIES i 


placed by the League of Nations after the war 
under mandate to Australia. It includes the Bis- 
marck Archipelago, 19,200 square miles, and the 
former German Solomon Islands, 4,100 square 
The total area of the mandated territory 
is about 93,000 square miles, with a native popu- 
lation estimated roughly at 666,000. 
population was 4,508 (June 30, 1938). 
Norfolk Island was taken over by t 
ment of the Commonwealth, of Australia (1913). It 
has an area of 8,528 acres and a population of 1,509. 
The soil is very fertile and is suitable for the 
cultivation of citrus fruits, bananas and coffee. 
Nauru Island, formerly German, was mandated 
by the League of Nations to the British Empire. 
Tis area is about eight square miles; its popula- 
tion is 3,400. It has valuable phosphate deposits. 


New Zealand 


Capital, Wellington—Area, 103,934 square miles—Population (est. April, 1939) 1,624,714. 


The main islands of New Zealand, a self-govern- 
ing British Dominion of the South Pacific Ocean, 
lie between the parallels of 34° and 48° and the 
meridians of 166° and 179° east longitude. about 
1,200 miles to the eastward of Australia. Includ- 
ing the remote islands in the north and the Ross 
Dependency in the far south, the reach of New 
Zealand is from the tropics to Antarctica. 

With adjacent islets, the area of New Zealand 
proper is about the size of New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey combined. It comprises North 
Island, 44,281 square miles; South Island, 58,092 

uare miles; Stewart Island, 670 square miles; 
Chatham Islands, 372 square miles. The South 
Island is a little larger than England and Wales. 
The North Island has a length of 515 miles and the 
South Island 525 miles. Cook Strait, separating 
the two islands, is only 16 miles in width at its 
narrowest part. - 
Pascaldonal islands within the geographical 

undaries of New Zealand are Campbell Island, 


- Solander Island, the Three Kings, Auckland, An- 


ee Bounty, and Snares Islands (a total area 
307 square miles). Islands annexed to New 


the Pacific (a total area of 212 square miles), so 


that the actual New Zealand aggregate is 103,934 
square miles. 

The territory of Western Samoa, including 
chiefly the large islands of Savai’i (703 square 
miles) and Upolu (430 square miles) is admin- — 
istered by New Zealand under mandate of the 
League of Nations. New Zealand is also asso- 
ciated with Great Britain and Australia in the 
mandate for the administration of the very see 
able phosphate island of Nauru. The control of 
Tokelau or Union Islands, formerly part of the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands colony, was trans- 
ferred to New Zealand (1926). 

New Zealand has a remarkable diversity of 


landscape—plains, downs and broad valleys, ex- 


tensive tracts of hills and mountains, numer- 
ous rivers and many lakes. The Sutherland 


Waterfalls, with a drop of 1,900 ft., is one of und 4 


oe 


tallest and most beautiful in the world. 


climate ranges from the sub-tropical in the north 


to the mildly temperate in the south. The coun- 
try has the lowest death rate in the world. See 
Index, DratH Rates. { 
New Zealand’s thermal springs (on North Island) 
are noted for their healing properties. Le oe 
The South Island of New Zealand presents - 


The white 
the-Govern-' 


£ 


1 
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scenery of a totally different nature from that of 
the North. The great range of the Southern Alps, 

which stretches from end to end of it, forms a 
majestic background to the wide landscapes on 
the eastern side of the Island, while on the 
western side the towering mountain slopes crowd 
in upon the coast-line, their glaciers and snow- 
fields gleaming above the densely forested foothills. 

New Zealand enjoys Dominion status within_the 
British Empire and is governed by a Governor-Gen- 
eral, representing the King of Great Britain and 
the British Dominions, and a General Assembly 
consisting of a Legislative Council and a House of 
Representatives. The Governor-General is Viscount 
Galway (appointed April 12, 1935). The Prime 
Minister is the Rt. Hon. M. J. Savage, P. C. 
(assumed office Dec. 6, 1935). 

_The political complextion of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (elected Oct. 15, 1938) follows—Labor, 
53; National, 25; Independents, 2. 

New Zealand is primarily a farming country. 
For decades the sheep held supremacy in value 
of exports (wool, meat, tallow, pelts, etc.) by a 
large margin, but during recent years dairy prod- 
ucts, butter and cheese have taken first place on 
occasions. Wheat, oats and barley are also grown. 

The available water power is estimated at a 
total of 4,870,000 h.p., of which 4,100,000 is in 
South Island, and mostly located near the deep 
water sounds of the west coast, with many sites 
especially suitable for industries. The principal 
minerals are gold, silver and coal. 

The annual average output of chief manufac- 
tures is—dairy products (butter, cheese, con- 
densed milk) £22,800,000; frozen and preserved 
meats, £18,000,000; electricity, £4,900,000; print- 
ing and binding, £4,100,000; sawmill products, 
£3,700,000; coachbuilding and motor engineering, 
£3,500,000. 

A general social insurance law, repealing parts 
of the old law and adding new provisions, was 
passed by New Zealand (Sept. 14, 1938) and be- 
came effective (April 1, 1939). The act provides for 


superannuation and old age and invalidity benefits, 
widows’ and orphans’ benefits, family allowances, 
sickness and accident benefits, unemployment bene- 
fits, and a national health service. All persons 
16 years of age and more are required to be regis- 
tered and to pay the registration fee and a charge 
on salaries, wages and other income. The Govern- 
ment and New Zealand corporations also contri- 
bute to the general operating fund. 

Great Britain (1938) supplied 47.89% of the 
imports and British countries took 90.74% of the 
exports; the United States supplied 12.38% and 
took 2.49%. 

The monetary unit is the New Zealand pound; 
see Index, ForEIGN ExcHAaNGE Rates Government 
receipts (1939) were £36,582,046, expenditures £35,- 
772,678. The pound was worth (Oct. 5, 1939) 
$3.257%. 

Tourists visiting New Zealand during the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1939, numbered 21,762, an 
increase of 11% over the 19,534 in the previous 
fiscal year, and approximately 100% more than 
the average number of tourists entering the Do- 
minion during the pre-depression years. Z 

Western Samoa was German Samoa, which 
ineluded Savai’i and Upolu, the two largest of the 
Samoan Islands in the Western Pacific, and was 
occupied by the British (Aug. 29, 1914). This 
territory was assigned as a mandate from the 
League. of Nations to New Zealand (1920). 

Savai’i is 48 miles by 25 miles and has an area 
of about 703 square miles. Upolu has an area of 
about 430 square miles. Both are mountainous, 
fertile and well watered. The population (1938) 
of the two aggregated 57,759. The chief exports 
are copra, bananas and cocoa. 

Governmental receipts (1937-1938) were £139,450; 
expenditures £139,070. 

The Union of Tokelau Islands, formerly part 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of New Zealand 
(1926). The area of the three clusters of islets is 4 
square miles, and population, (1938) 1,219. 


British Oceania 


Fiji Islands are from 200 to 250 in number, with 
an area of 7,083 square miles, and a population 
(1937) of 205,397 (4,938 Europeans). They are 
situated in the South Pacific Ocean, due east of 
northern Australia. 

The larger islands are mountainous, reaching al- 

._ titudes of 4,000 ft., with one peak of 5,000. The 

' southern islands contain dense forests with many 
valuable woods. The inlands are very fertile and 

‘ well watered. The climate is for the tropics com- 
paratively cool; the temperature seldom rising 
above 90°, or falling below 60°, and the rainfall is 
abundant. ne 

The islands form a British Crown Colony. The 
capital is Suva. me 

Bananas, coconuts, maize, sugar cane, rice and 
tobacco are the principal products. 

. Governmental revenue (1937) was £947,497; ex- 
‘ penditures were £878,104. 

In Fiji, according to Dr. Dorothy M. Spencer of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the human head 
is held to be sacred and it-is an insult to reach 

‘above the head of another person. Women in 
consequence crawl on their hands and knees when 
' men are at leisure inside a house. Persons who 


have been insulted are likely to commit suicide to 
eradicate the shame. 

Tonga Islands, or Friendly Islands, form a pro- 
tectorate, with an area of 256 square miles, and a 
population, (1937) of 32,555. The native Queen 
is Salote Tubou, who succeeded her father George 
II (April 12, 1938). Governmental revenue (1936- 
1937) was £73,471, expenditures were £55,938. 

The British Solomon Islands, a protectorate, 
number 15 large islands and four groups of small 
islands, with a total area of about 375,000 sq. m., 
and a population, (1931) of 94,155, of which 497 are 
Europeans. Exports are chiefly copra and ivory 
nuts. Governmental revenue (1936-1937) was 
£68,136; expenditures were £63,027. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony is composed 
of the Gilbert and Ellice groups, which were taken 
under British protectorate in 1892; Ocean Islands 
were annexed (1900); Fanning and Washington 
Islands (1916); and Christmas Island (1919). The 
protectorates were annexed and made a colony, 
(Nov. 12, 1915). The total area is 180 square miles, 
and the population (1934), 34,334. Exports are 
principally copra and phosphates. Governmental 
pecel pes (1936-1937) were £77,630; expenditures, 


British South American Possessions 
GUIANA 


British Guiana is on the north shore of South 
America, with Venezuela on the west, Dutch Guiana 
on the east, and Brazil on the south, It is a Crown 
Colony administered by a governor and a small 

elected legislative body. The area is 89,480 square 
miles; the population (1931) is 310,933, including 

130,075 East Indians and excluding about 9,700 
‘aborigines. Georgetown (population, 57,921) is the 


capital. 
There are many beautiful waterfalls in British 
Guiana, including Kukenaam, which has been 


generally conceded to be the tallest in the world 
with a drop of 2,000 ft. Dr. Paul Arthur Zahl, 
research associate at Haskins Laboratory, Sche- 
nectady, N.- Y., reported (May 11, 1938) the 
discovery (May 8) of a waterfalls of 3,500 ft. in 
the Karanang River in the heart of Guiana’s 
richest diamond area, 80 miles northeast of Mt. 
Roraima. Another famous waterfalls—Kaiteur—is 
' noted for its scenic splendor. 


Much of British Guiana is jungle land, bi 
are extensive deposits of wold Sicaonnie: Le 
ganese, mica and bauxite. Timber is also an im- 
portant export. besides sugar, rice, rum, molasses 
balata, pyareoa! and copra. : 

1e Falkland Islands lie 300 miles east of 
Strait of Magellan at the southern end of “Soure 
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ere are more than 100 islands in the er 
The area is 6,068 square miles; the population 
(1931) 3,101. Wool is the chief export. 

Although Great Britain has held possession .of 
the Islands since 1834, Argentina refuses to re- 
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ou! eorgia is a whaling station. Its ar 
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Canada 


; (DOMINION OF CANADA) 4 


3) Capital, Ottawa—Area, 3,694,863 square miles—Population (1931), 10,376,786 


The boundaries of Canada are: On the east, 
Baffin Bay, Labrador, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
the Atlantic: on the south, the Atlantic, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, the St. 
z Lawrence and the Great Lakes, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and the Juan 
de Fuca Strait; and on the West, Alaska and the 
Pacific Ocean. Canada includes all the Arctic 
. islands in an area beginning half-way between 
Greenland and Baffin and extending westward to 
141° longitude, which coincides approximately with 
the Alaskan border. Altogether, Canada has 24,500 
miles of coastline. The 3,000 mile boundary between 
Canada and the United States has been unfortified 

for more than one hundred years. 

. The country has an extremely varied topography 
: —mountains in the West, then foothills and 

prairies, the barrens north of Lake Superior, the 

open lands of Ontario, the rocky Laurentian district 

in Quebec, with the fertile Eastern Townships to 

4 the south of it, and then plains sloping down to sea 

level in the East; the mountains of New England 

extend north into Canada, where they attain to 

practically the same height as in the United States. 

Lakes, large and small. abound in Canada. Some 

of them exceed in size the famed Great Lakes on 
the United States border. 

. Great “Bear Lake in the Canadian Northwest 

J Territory, is larger than Erie by 1,720 square miles 

A) and larger than Ontario by 4,120 square miles. 

Great Slave Lake is nearly the size of Great Bear. 

a Lake Winnipeg in ‘Manitoba is about 2,000 square 

: miles larger than Lake Ontario. Twelve Canadian 

een lakes are above 1,100 square miles in extent, The 

lakes wholly within Canada are of high importance 
to transportation and fisheries, climate and sport. 

The once common misconception that Canada is 
almost Arctic has been nearly dispelled. The cli- 
mate of the southern parts of Canada corresponds 
be to that of the northern States. The mean annual 
4° temperature is 49° at Victoria; 34° at Winnipeg; 
44° at Toronto; 40° at Fredericton; and 44° Fah- 
. renheit at Yarmouth. These figures show only slight 
oe variations from West to East, but the extremes are 
much greater in the prairie and eastern provinces 
than in British Columbia. 

Like the United States, Canada is a federation 
with provincial governments similar on the whole 
to the State governments of the United States, and 
With Ottawa corresponding to Washington, D. C., 
as the chief legislative, executive and judicial seat 
of the country. The members of the Senate are 
nominated for life by summons of the Governor- 
General. The House of Representatives is elected 
directly by the people for terms of five years. 

The House of Commons elected Oct. 14, 1935, 
stands: ; 

Liberals, 177;_ Conservatives, 38; Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation, 7; Social Credit, 16; 
Farmer-Labor, 1; Independent, 2; Vacancies, 4. 

The Governor-General of Canada is John 
Buchan, Lord Regier! (born Aug. 26, 1876). 
He took office Noy. 2, = 

The members of the Cabinet (as of Oct. 1, 1939) 
follow: 

Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council and 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, W. L. 
Mackenzie King. 

Ministers Without Portfolio, 
James A. MacKinnon. 

Minister of. Mines and Resources, Thomas Alex- 
ander Crerar. 

Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Can- 
ada and Acting Secretary of State, Ernest La- 


Raoul Dandurand, 


pointe. 
Minister of Public Work, Pierre Joseph Arthur 
ia Cardin. 
eS Minister of Finance, James L. Ralston. 


Postmaster General, Charles Gavan Power. 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, William Daum 
, Euler. 
~ Secretary of State of Canada, Fernand Rinfret. 
: Minister of National Defence, Norman McLeod 
Rogers. 
Minister of Pensions and National Health, Ian 
Alistair Mackenzie. . 
Minister of National Revenue, James Lorimer 
Tisley. 
cathe of Fisheries, Joseph Enoil Michaud. 
Minister of Labor, Norman A. Mclarty. 
Minister of Transport, Clarence Decatur Howe. 
Minister of Agriculture, James Garfield Gardiner. 


Canada is largely agricultural, although manu- 
facturing industries now dominate the economic 
life of the nation. The principal crops are wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, potatoes, roots, to- 
bacco, and corn, Dairy and fruit products are 
enormous. The Wool yield is considerable, Fishing is 
a huge commercial enterprise, and fresh and canned 
varieties are an important export. The chief kinds 
of fish marketed are salmon, lobsters, cod, herring, 
halibut, white fish, sardines, haddock, pickerel, 
trout and pilchards. Furs are:a prolific source 
of income and the fox, mink, muskrat, beaver, rac- : 
coon, marten, and fisher are raised commercially 
on large farms, Hydroelectric power is extensive. ‘ 

The count is rich in minerals, particularly 
gold, although deposits of copper, lead, nickel, 
ea a Silver, zinc, coal, natural gas and petro- 
eum are mined. Canada leads the world in 

roduction of asbestos. Nova Scotia, British Co- 
umbia, Quebec, North and West Ontario, Alberta 
and the Yukon are the principal mining districts. 

The most important manufactures and their 
gross value in 1937 were: vegetable products, $673,- 
000,000; wood and paper products, $597,000,000; 
iron, $623,000,000; textiles, $400,000,000; animal 
a e450, 000, 0005 none ee metals, $482,- 

\ ;, non-metallic minerals, $208,000,000; - 
icals, $149,000,000. : ae 

The gross value of the chief exports in the fiscal 
year 1938-39 follows—Newsprint paper, $107,000,000; 
gold bullion, non-monetary, $88,000,000; wheat, 
$84,000,000; nickel, $50,000,000; copper in forms, 
$42,000,000; planks and boards, $37,000,000; meats, _ 
$35,000,000; wood pulp, $27,000,000; fish, $26,000,- 5 
000; aluminum in bars, $25,000,000. - 

Canada’s export trade in 1937-38 was distributed ~ 
mainly among the following countries—United 
States, 39.5%; Great Britain, 38.3%; Australia, 
3.0%; Japan, 2.5%; South Africa, 1.5%: New Zea. 
land, 1.5%; Belgium, 1.4%; Netherlands, 1.2%; ° 
Germany, 1.1%; Newfoundland, 0.9%; France, — 
0.7%; Argentina, 0.7%; Imports are received chiefly — 
from the following—United States, 61.0%; Great 
Britain, 18.19%; Malaga, 1.9%; Australia, 1.5%: 
oe 1.4%; British India, 1.2%; South Africa, 

~ O- 


going yessels for 600 miles, as far as Montreal, 

which is by virtue of its Great Lakes connections 
and its proximity to London and Liverpool, one of ~ 
the greatest grain exporting harbors on the con- 
tinent. The Port of Montreal has nine miles of 


oy 
The St. Lawrence River is navigable to ocean-_ a 
4 


deepdraft wharf, capable of accommodating 100 he 
large ocean steamers. 7 
Of the railways in Canada, the Canadian Pacific — 
is the great privately owned corporation. The “4 
Canadian National Railway System operates prac= . 
tically all other important lines in the Dominion. — 
Transcontinental air service was inaugurated in 
Canada (March 1, 1939) when Trans-Canada Air 
Lines planes took off from Montreal and Van- 3 
couver on 3,500-mile flights. A preliminary ‘‘jig- 
ger’’ service was made the same day from To- F 
ronto to Montreal. Twenty hours service is sched- 
uled from coast to coast. ‘ * 
Canada (Jan. 1, 1938) had 199,150 telephones 
in Government systems and 1,123,644 in private ~ 
companies, a total of 1,322,794 being 11.9 to every q 
100 persons, and 3.67% of the world’s telephones. 
In this respect it is exceeded only by the United — 
States. The number of licensed radio receiving sets 
on March 31, 1938, was 1,104,207; in 1937, 1,038,- 
500; in 1936, 862,109; and in 1935, 812,335. oS 
The monetary unit of Canada is the dollar. It 
was worth (Oct. 5, 1939) $.8925. See Index, For- i 
EIGN EXCHANGE RaTEs. 4 at 
The Bank of Canada was incorporated as a cen- 
tral bank by Act of Parliament (1934). It capital — 
stock then fixed at $500,000 was increased (June 18, 
1936) to $10,000,000 of which $100,000 Class B © 
shares were issued to the Dominion of Canada at 
par. The rest (Class A shares of $50 each) were 
sold to the public and the maximum holding per- 
mitted to one person is 50 shares. Directors, officers 
or employees of the chartered banks may not hold ~ 
shares of the Bank.. Shares may be held only by . 
British subjects ordinarily resident in Canada, or 
by corporations controlled by such persons. The 
Bank became (Aug. 15, 1938) a wholly government- 
owned institution, the capital being reduced to 
$5,000,000. 
The bank commenced business (March 11, 1935). 
The chief items of the statement (June 30, 1939) 


and Riding Mountain Park in Manitoba, 
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(cents omitted), which showed assets and liabili- 
ties totaling $40,679,964, were: 


Liabilities Dollars 
GSD bal DAI} UP sis cee te spais oc eiavs.e afore elereis 5,000,000 
ECR ESUT hep sry | Sete are pepiccaais <leis ives oleate ele 1,903,515 
Notes, in circulation..........-...----,165,922,145 
MAB DORLES EC UOTE 4. cea sie sews srere case saves 230,646,135 

Dominion Government...........--.- 21,890,829 
Chartered Banks............-...--.. -204,082,384 
52 oo en ees ele 4,672,923 
All other liabilities....... 4,208,169 
hers f:} 
eserve: 
Gold coin and bullion...,..........+.:: 205,736,024 
MEMIVEU IDO te. fc cles ew cjeleriave cee Nil 
Sterling and U. S. A. dollars...... .... 33,651,657 
DSIGIMEY @COMV 6. plea close ey eectes 404,543 


Investments: care 
Dominion and Provincial Government 


ernment SecuritieS.......-..4...+.- 51,192,162 


EE EMTISES fact. ele ve vce e's bole esse 1,657,962 
MIOUNCL ASECES!. Fe. eee pe eee 4,262,608 

Canada—with its great stretches of virgin 
timberland, its rolling hills and skyscraping 


mountains; its many lakes and streams and rivers; 
its odd villages, customs and picturesque peoples— 
has become the vacationland of thousands of 
American tourists. It may be reached by many 
highways, but the New International Thousand 
Island Bridge provides the shortest through route 
ee Pronireal, Ottawa and Toronto from New York 

ALY. 

Ontario's attractions include its great variety of 
developed summer resorts, its extensive fishing and 
hunting areas and its multitude of lakes and 
rivers. Quebec’s are its old-world atmosphere, its 
historical traditions and its diversified scenery. 
Nova Seotia and New Brunswick offer moose hunt- 
ing and salmon fishing, sailing and surf bathing. 
In the Bay of Chaleur, which New Brunswick 
shares with Quebec’s famous Gaspe Peninsula, the 
tourist finds the warmest sea water north of 
New York. 

Western Alberta and Eastern British Columbia 
have the Rockies, which means mountain climbing, 
canoe and pack trail trips and matchless scenery. 
The Yukon has the midnight sun and unexcelled 
sport for the hunter of big game and game fish. 
The Northwest Territories have become popular 
among Americans, some of whom camp and canoe 
‘on the Mackenzie River, 300 miles beyond the 
Arctic Circle. 

Among Canada’s greatest tourist attractions are 
her national parks, consisting of approximately 
12,525 square miles of outstanding scenic beauty. 
They conserve wild life under natural conditions, 
preserve in its primitive state the grandeur of 
Scenic regions and commemorate persons and 
events of especial importance in the nation’s 
history. They may be divided into four groups: the 
large scenic and recreational parks of the Rockies, 
Selkirks and the prairies; the smaller recreational 
parks of Eastern Canada; the wild animal parks; 
and the national historic parks. 

The first group includes Banff, Jasper and 
Waterton Lakes Parks in Alberta; Kootenay, Yoho, 
Glacier and Mount Revelstoke Parks in British 
Columbia; Prince Albert Park in Saskatchewan; 
; In On- 
tario there are three smaller recreational parks, 


Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands and the St 


Lawrence Islands Park. Recent additions to the 
system of recreational parks are the Cape Breton 
Highlands Park in Nova Scotia and a shore-line 
Park area on the northern coast of. Prince Edward 


Canadian 


Island. 

The wild animal parks are the Buffalo and Elk 
Island Parks in Alberta, noted for their herds of 
buffalo, and the Nemiskam Park, also in Alberta, 
which is a sanctuary for prong-horned antelope. 
Fort Anne Park in Nova Scotia and Fort Beause- 
jour in New Brunswick are the outstanding his- 
toric parks. . q 

In Noya Scotia is the Evangeline country, the 
land of Acadian memories, Here are found the 
largest aggregation of apple orchards in the 
British Dominions. Grand _ Pre, made classic 
ground by Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline,’ attracts 
visitors from all over the world to see Evangeline 
Park, established on the site of the original 
Acadian village, with its ancient well still intact, 
its old willows still surviving. A replica of the 
original Acadian church houses relics of the first 
settlers and in the gardens are flowers brought 
from the ancestral homes of the leaders of the 
Acadian pioneers. y 

Five distinct white races are represented in Nova 
Scotia: English, Scotch, French-Acadian, Irish and 
Hanoverian, all holding to many traits of their 
forefathers. The Acadians, first white settlers, 
from Normandy.and Brittany, cling to their own 
customs and traditions, thus making a contact with 
the long ago. The Hanoverians settled largely in 
Lunenburg and today their descendants, skilled 
sailors and fishermen, possess one of the finest 
fishing fleets in the world. The Highland Scots 
settled in Cape Breton Island, Pictou and Anti- 
gonish counties, and their descendants reserve the 
kilt and plaid for ceremonial occasions and cherish 
the Gaelic language of their forebears. The 
English and Irish came from the New England 
States or direct from abroad. Home handicrafts— 
including hooked rugs, spinning and weaving—are 
a feature-of rural life in the Proyince. 

Ancient Quebec, only walled city in North 
America, sitting in a gigantic amphitheater of 
hills, former capital of the Dominion, is one of 
the oldest cities in America (founded in 1608), with 
elongated, crooked streets, turreted battlements, 
casemented windows and other medieval aspects. 
Some points of interest to the tourist are: the 
Fortifications, comprising the Citadel, on a 
promontory 350 ft. high; the Enclosing Wall, two 
miles long; the three City Gates, part of the city’s 
old defense system; the Battlefields Park, site of 
the Battle of the Plains of Abraham (1759); 
Wolfe’s Cove, with its goat-path up the cliff, sca] 
by British soldiers for the Battle of the Plains; 
Dufferin Terrace, world-famed boardwalk over- 
looking the St. Lawrence: Montmorency Park, lo- 
cation of Canada’s first House of Parliament; the 
Ramparts, with their ancient cannon; Avenue des 
Braves, Ste. Foy Park, where the last clash between 
the British and the French occurred; Notre Dame 
des Victoires Church, built in 1688. 

Two miles outside of the village of Beaupre, on 
Highway 15, stands the shrine of Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre, founded (1650) by storm-wearied Breton 
sailors and today one of the most famous places 
in the world. It is the home of countless miracles 
and is annually visited by thousands of pilgrims. 
A chapel erected by the sailors to Ste. Anne in 
thanksgiving for their deliverance is still preciously 
preserved. 

Indians in Canada are minors under the law 
and their affairs are administered by the In- 
dian Affairs Branch of the Department of Mines 
and Resources. The system of reserves, whereby 
particular areas of land have been set apart solely 
for the use of Indians, has been established in 
Canada from the earliest times. 

Note—Revised figures are given for 1911 to agree 
with boundary changes made in 1912. 


Statistics 


Source: R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician 
LAND AND FRESH WATER AREA, AND POPULATION BY PROVINCES 


Area in Square Miles Population 
Provinces, Territories Capitals sint shh 2 
Land | Water| Total 1911 1921 1931 
Prines Hdward, ......,:..... Charlottetown BD ESAL. cise 2,184] 93,728 88,615 8, 
BNOVOUSOOLIA. cc cleciies cs eene Halifax... ... 0,743 325} 21,068) 492,338 523,837); 512,846 
New Brunswick............. Fredericton... 27,473 512] 27,985] 351,889 387,87 408,21 
Quebec........ pioteramrecilors aeant Quebec...,.. 3,534 F 594,534/2,005,776 2,360,665) 2,874,255 
ONGAMO ios ees cae ++++..,../Toronto......] 363,282) 49,300} 412,582/2,527,292| 2,933,6 431,683 
Manitoba........... +++++..|Winnipeg.....} 219,723] 26,789] 246,512] 461,394 610,118 700,139 
Saskatchewan..............|Regina....... 37,975] 13,725 1,700} 492,432 757,510 921,785 
OSS ee Edmonton..../ 248,800 .485] 255,285) 374,295 588,454 731,605 
British Columbia...........|Victoria.,.... 59,279 $76 366,255) 392,480 524,582 694,263 
Yukon Territory.......... .|Dawson...... 05,346] 1,730] 207,076 12 4,15' - 4,23¢ 
Northwest Teiritories.......J.... nee state 1,258,217] 51,465/1,309,682 6,507 7,988 9,723 


Og OS 5 ee am 


Hee: .... .|3,466,556|228,307|3,694,863]7,206,643| (a)8,787,949|10,376,786 


(a) The Royal Canadian Navy in 1921 contained 485 included in the total, which has been rev 
accordance with the Labrador award of the Privy Council, March 1, 1927. aie ved 1» 
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Of the population (1931) there were 5,374,541 
Males and 5,002,245 females; population per square 
mile, 3.0. Of the males, 3,179,444 were single, 
2,033,240 were married, 148,954 were widowed, 
4,049 were divorced, and 8,854 were not given. Of 
the females, 2,771,968 were single, 1,937,950 were 
married, 288,641 were widowed, 3,392 were di- 
vorced, and 294 were not given. 

Of the total population (1931) of 10,376,786, 
5,381,071 were of British, and 2,927,990 of French 
origin. There remain 2,067,725, comprehending the 


| following main classes: German, 473,544; Scandi- 
| Navian, 228,049; Ukrainian, 225,113; Hebrew, 156,- 
726; Dutch, 148,962; Polish, 145,503; Italian, 98,173; 
Russian, 88,148; Austrian, 48,639; Chinese, 46,519; 
Finnish, 43,885; Hungarian, 40,582; Bulgarian and 


abaheoaam 32,216; Belgian, 27,585; Japanese, 23,-_ 


Owing to the Labrador Boundary Award, the 
area of Canada was reduced (1927) by 112,400 
square miles—106,970 square miles of land and 
5,430 square miles of water. 


CANADIAN IMMIGRATION 


‘ From From From From From From 
Year United | United | Other Total Year United | United | Other Total 
(Fiscal) Kingdm] States | Count. (Fiscal) |Kingdm| States | Count. 
120,182 53,152) 83,975) 257,309 72,919 17,211 55,120) 145,250 
52,901 54,294) 34,175) 141,370 53,178 15,818} 42,366) 111,362 
59,790 91,048) 45,206] 196,044 37,030 18,778] 40,256 6,0: 
123,018 ,884| 66,620) 294,517 49,784 21,025 73,180) 143,989 
138,121} 114,326) 82,406} 334,853 50,872 25,007 75,721) 151,6 
150,542) 119,418} 112.881} 382,841 58,880 30,560 78,283] 167,723 
142,622 9,892} 134,726] 367,240 64,082 30,727| 68,479} 163,288 
43,276 1,768} 41,734] 126,778 27,584] 24,280| 36,359 8,223 
8,664 25,853 2,936 7,453 7,088 14,297 4,36 5,752 
8,282 51,143 5,703 65,128 3,097| 13,196 3,489 19,782 
3,178 2185 4,582 65,915 +260 7,740 3,903) 13,903 
9.914 31,955 7,073| 48,942 2,198 5,960 3,978| 12,136 
59,603 40.728 8.077] 108,408 2,049 5,121 3,933 11,103 
74,262 38,310} 26,156) 138,728 2,264 5,113 4,646 12,023 
39,020 21,670} 21,634) 82,324 2,972 5,643 7,030} 15,645 
aa 4,508 16,566 16,372 7.44 3,373 5,663 8,092) 17,128 
The Canadian fiscal year since 1907 ends with March 31; before that, June 30. 
CHIEF SOURCES OF REVENUE—CONSOLIDATED FUND ONLY 
War Tax Revenue Public Int. 

Year Works| Do- Rec’d 
Ending|Income/ Sales, Other Post and |minion| from Total 
Mar. 31 Tax ete Taxes |Customs | Excise | Office | Canals! Lands | Invest. | Rec’pts 

1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 
1922... | 78,684 73,6 25,143 05,687 6,755 26,462 | 1,295 »299 | 21,962 81,952 
1923... 9,712 | 106,483 | 15,441 | 118,056 35,762 29,017 | 1,229 | 2,348 | 16,465 | 394,615 
1924.. 54,204 | 120,676 7,156 | 121,501 38,182 28,865 | 1,400 | 2,282 | 11,916 | 396,838: 

925.. 56,248 85,811 5,105 | 108,147 38,603 28,783 1,391 | 2,390 | 11,332 | 346,83: 

926. 55,572 98,097 3,627 | 127,355 42,924 30,335 | 1,416 | 2,804 8,535 | 380,746 
1927. 7,386 | 105,613 3,168 | 141,969 48,513 29,069 | 1,502 | 3,327 8,559 | 398,696 
1928. 56,571 223 3,525-| 156,986 7,401 31,563 | 1,809 | 3,689 | 10,938 | 422,718 
1929. 59,422 83,007 -600 | 187,206 63,685 ,612 | 1,690 | 4,070 | 12,22 455,464 
1930 69,021 3,409 1,656 | 179,430 65,036 33,345 | 1,505 | 4,139 | 13,518 | 441,412 
1931. 04: 34,735 1,538 | 131,209 57,747 30,212 | 1,444 | 1,655 | 10,421 | 349,587 
1932. 61,254 59,606 ,405 | 104,133 48,655 32,235 | 1,336 485 9,33 329,709 
1933. 62,067 82,192 2,154 70,07 37,834 30,928 1,119 459 | 11,221 | 306,637 
1934. 61,399 | 106,576 2,077 66,305 35,494 30,893 | 1,230 419 | 11,148 | 324,062 
1935 66,808 | 112,192 5,692 76,562 3,190 31,248 | 1,207 516 | 10,963 | 358,475 
1936. 82,710 | 112,733 14. 74,00 44,410 2,50 1,255 458 0,614 | 372,222 
1937 102,365 | 152,473 1,984 83,771 45,957 34,275 | 1,141 478 | 11,231 | 445,029 
1938 120,366 | 180,819 1,974 93,456 52,037 | 35,546 | 2,184 520 | 13,120 | 510,298 
1939 142,026 | 161,711 905 78,751 51,314 35,288 1,020 680! 13,163 | 498,017 

Note—The total includes other unenumerated items. 

INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA—DOMINION COMPANIES 
Life—in Force at End of Year Fire—At Risk at End of Year 

Dollars _ | . Dollars , Dollars Dollars 
3,171,388,996)1931...... 6,622,267,793]|1921...... 6,348,637,436]|1930...... 9,672,996,979 
. -|3,433,508,673))1932...... Hl 608,546)|1922...... 6,806,937,041/1931...... 9,544,641,292 
. |3,763,996,472)1933...... 6,247,625,974||1923...... 7,224,475, 267||1932...... 9,301,747,991 
4,159,019,848)1934...... 6,220, 725,929] |1924...... 7,583,297,899)1933)...... ,008, 262,736 
4,610,196,334/1935...... 6,259,158,404)|1925...... 8,051,444,136/1934.....: 8,804,840,676 
5,044, »834/1936.,.... 6,403,037,477||1926...... 8,287,732,966)1935...... 8,782,698,099 

5,607,645,623/1937...... 6,541,625,046/|1927....../8,761,579,512//1936...... ,248,273,2: 
20.0 Tied aaa 6,157,262,207/1938...... 6,630,531,401/|1928...... 6,020,513,839)1937...... 9,773,324,476 
Co Sean 6,492,283, 194) WOO capers tas 9,431,169,594||1938...... 9,963,522,229_ 

CANADIAN BANKING STATISTICS 

Chartered Banks P.O. and 
Gov. Sav- 
Paid U ings Bank 
Year (a) Capital. Assets Liabilities(b) Deposits Depos, (c) 

Dollars Dollars DouUars Dollars Dollars 
ea eon lela a Visa, sm ath okele 118,831,327 2,789,619,061 2,774,771,757 2,221,160,611 3,611,133 
MCG piss aon as tee manctit 116,638,254 2,864,019,213 2,846,680,907 | 2,277,192,043 32,830,544 
TRG A A er ae aie 121,666,774 3,029,680,616 | 3,010,312,384 | 2,415,132,260 31,922,043 

Ute gain WEEE Cae a 122,839,879 3,323,163,195 | 3,301,669,529 2,610,594,865 | 31,103,776 
12) ool Oe a eee ee 137,269,085 3,528,468,027 | 3,503,408,865 | 2,696,747,857 8,375,770 
eae eed = a \e\Melare 5 = sets) 144,560,874 3,237,073,853 3,214,730,383 2,516,611,587 ,086,0 
TS ete, a eae em ene a 144,674,853 3,066,018,472 | 3,048,304,0 2,422,834,828 24,750,227 
TOBY Getto Bap Sao See ,5 00,000 2.869.429,779 | 2,852,649,789 2,256,639,530 23,919,677 

: 500,000 2,831,393,641 2,819,684,260 | 2,236,84],5: 23,920,915 
934 144,916,667 2,837,919,961 2,826,241,26 2,274,607,936 23,158,919 
145,500,000 2,956,577,7 2,946,200, 36 2,426,760,923 22,547,006 

145, 500,000 3,144,506,755 | 3,134,122,223 | 2,614,895,597 22,047,287 

145,500,000 3,317,087,132 | 3,304,971,653 2,775,530 ,413 21,879,593 

145,500, 58 3,335,934 686,934 2,537,233 


000 . | 3,348,708,580 335,934,905 2,823, 93: 
145,500,000 (d)!3,519,913,804(d)|3,506,597,893 (d) |2,993,850,768(d) 
' (a) Average of the 12 monthly statements for each year. 

- (ec) Figures are as Mar. 31. (d) Figures are as at 


(b) Includes liabilities to shareholders. 
July 31. 
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CHIEF CONSOLIDATED AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Pen- 
Interestioid Age sions, Total, Goy’t | Grane 
Pen- Nat'l War, Post |Ordin'ry|Capital | Special] Owned | Total 


Fiscal on 
Year Public | sions |Defense Mullery Office |Exp'ndi-|Exp’nd-|Exp’nd-| Enter- |Exp’nd- 
Debt & Civi ture iture iture | prises | iture 


$1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $000 | $1,000 | $1.000 | $1.000 | $1.000 $1.000 | $1,000 
oe TS9,72QS | WSIS | 18.476 | 43,436 | 30,553 | 351,771 6,580 | 35,898 | 61,051 | 458,157 
1985.2... (BVS8s | 14,942 | 14179 | 48.786 | 30,252 | 359,700 7,107 | 60,659 | 50,136 | 478,106 
See 184.549 | 16.764 | 1T177 | 43,337 | 31,437 | 372,539 6,544 |102,047 | 50,940 | 532,585 
IST. ..... 187.420 | 21,149 | 22.923 | 43,356 | 31,906 | 387,112 3,491 | 78,003 | 44,218 | 532,005 
3938... .... I$QUT | W655 | $2,760 | 42,82 3,762 | 414,891 4,430 | 68,534 % 534,408 
i ee 127.906 | 20.044 | 34,432 | 42,793 | 35,455 | 413,032 5,424 | 71,895 | 42,746 | 553,063 


Ste—-The National Defense expenditures include Militia, Naval Service, Air Board (covering also 
Civil: Government air operations and the control of Civil Aviation), Railway and Canals include 
Collection and Income. The total includes other unenumerated items. 

ASSETS, NET DEBT, AND PER CAPITA TAXATION 


Year Per Year o Per 
. padias Capita Endin Capita 
March $1 Assets Net Debt /|Taxation|| March $1 Assets Net Debt /Taxation 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
TOSS... ...) 421,063,957 | 2,729,978,14l | 25.12 34.76 
PS ae S5Q 845,411 | 2)846,110,958 27.84 40.03 
1986... ...{ 425,843,510 | $.006.100,517 28.77 38.60 


1935 1936 


Net Credits,| Debits,| Net 
Exprts., Impts.,| Credits |Exprts.,|Impts.,| Credits 
Visible | Visible | Debits | Visible | Visible | (+) or 
(7? and In-\|and In-| Debits 
(A visible | visible (—. 


GurrentAccountofGoods, Services, and Gold | $000,000/$000,000/ $000,000 
ts tae $ $000,000) $000,000; $000,000 


Item 


Reeorded merchandise exports and imports......./ 957.4) 685.2 ]........ 1,125. 

Darecorded imports OfShips......ccsseevesese{ 2 | OB [lacs Bo |, BOSS wie 

Deductions for settlers’ effects and other non- a ate > ee ® 
commercial exports and imports............. pees fee 
Correction for over-valuationofimports.......) 9 = | 0 LT Jee.le. aay $52 |: tee 


Minus gold-bearing quarts and bullion from ex- 
ports and plussilver and other coin on imports 


sins. vee 111.4 
Corrected totals of commodity trade.......... s 4 
an Imports . od sien = m KA Ale ye umd da maae S oj! 
SEUSS So tlns oh bagac.c ss vans hense 145.1 
RE IRIE Siy 50'S sy. hoy 3 Ua ae oR Nil a 
OE aR. Cand tS «sat Sy 8S 0 : 131.0 
arene receipts and payments, %0.7...........5 0.2 98.0 ee iss tt 137° ae = 
ze ts SL” SSS ear ei eater 1.3 10.4 |-+140.9 294.7 124.4 |+170,3 
nterest 1 dividend receipts and payments... . 76.2 10.0 | — 233.8 78.8 325.0 | — | 
Tm rants’ remittanoes...... 0... 0.0. : el 18.0 | —10.9 7.5 22:0 | -145 
vernment receipts and expenditures. . 6.5 11.0] —4.5 7.6 11.1 
Charitable and missionary contributions, 1.0 20] —10 0.9 30) xan 
Ac ng transactions ‘eh RES TENN CID ee 14 +04 37. 2:5 +0.2 
otion picture remittances». 0... Nil 3.5 { —3.5 Nil 4.5 & 
Capital of immigrants and emigrants. 721) ||| 7 Ss Oe 1.6 ai | <3 
Earnings of adian residents employed in U. 8. ) . —— 
A. and U. 5. residents employed in Canada, .... 3.6 1.7 +1.9 4.9 17 ; 
et payments for entertainment services, royal- : ‘ +32 
ties, ete., not included above.............6005 15.0 | —15.0 = 16.0 | —16.0 
motate, Current Account.............06505 +308,5 | 1,665.2 |1,447.0 |4218.2 
Capital Account 
New issues of Canadian securities 
Commissions and discounts..... ‘ae! eeisect ba pa eh 
Se ics Tee ities Vinctudling cas 89.5 ae 
Sanadian securities ~ Bn bre 
vs tela ond, Ren peone) ... bps. <2 Bie P pace — 177 9 177.9 
es of ou «ling securities... “2 "hee 
. se Sener Senonctions of international prandy ape ieaee aA 
Re a Es dans vio] Sih | 8 
outside Canada, ..... roan sear. 13.0 13.0 
Totals, Capital Account....... be veyet ened — 253.7 }3 620.1 | 818.9 |—198, 
id coin and bullion exported and imported, { ; 7 an = 
arket" geld. & , including exports of gold-bearin 
ae gold. “Included in this item are the net movements of funds resultin trom ica operatio: 


‘anches, subsidiaries, etc,, 
i Dnbrating outsiie of eee and foreign companies Py Genada, su diaries, etc., of Canadice 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN CANADA 
Source: Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated 
Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial 
Total 
Wank and facturing Trade Trade | _ struction Service Totals 
Province Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- i 
No. | bilities | No. | bilities | No. | bilities | No. | bilities No. bilities No. bilities 
$000. | $000 $000 7000 , 5 
Totals, 1935.) 285) 5,044 65] 1,249 | 879) 5,202 58] : 689 80 Ono 1,367 is, 094 
Totals, 1936.| 260) 41459 63) 1,454 | 806) 4.331 37 574 72| 496] 1/238] 11/314 
Totals, 1937.| 190; 2'875 | 51 925 | 630) 3,041 33] 228] 48 357) 952] 71426 
Totals, 1938 225| 4,760 55| 1,229 | 699] 4/464 39 267 31 316] 1,049] 115036 
P.BIsland....| Nil —| Nil —| Nil — | Nil —| Nil al? MN oe 
Nova Scotia... - 3 43 1 126 22 188 1 4 1 24) 28 385 
New Brunswick. 10 534 1 174 31 179 | Nil — 1 7 43 894 
Quebec....... 113] 2,022 25 498 | 309] 2,024 20 136 15 165|' 482) 4,845 
Ontario.. 3; 1,890 17 204 | 187] 13288 17 125 12 110] 316] 3,617 
Manitoba... . 10 5 105 62 3 Nil —| Ni —| @ TT) 755 
Saskatchewan . 1 4 2 13 50 228 | Nil — 2 10] “ 55] 255 
Alberta........ Nil — | Nil — 24 90 | Nil — |’ Nil ct | og 
Brit. Columbia 5 174 4 109 14 113 1 2] Nil —| 24) 398 
CANADIAN RAILWAY STATISTICS 
Track- Gr oO 
Year (Cal.) age Investment |Passengers Freight Rarniade Repel: 
Miles Dollars Numbers | Short Tons | Dollars Dollars 
Pe oo 2. Lede ae. 54,279 | 2,882.211,061 | 42,686,166 | 122,476,822 | 493,599,754 389,503.4 452 
oe RR ae aa 54,717 | 2,953,886,572 | 41,840,550 | 125,967,439 | 499:064:207 | 407,646,280 
i pea ee 55,455 | 3,017,137:800 | 40'592;792 | 141/230/026 | 563,732,260 | 442'701.270 
1929. 55,813 | 3,250,046,339 | 39,070,893 | 137,855,151 | 534,106,045 | 433/077,113 
oe ee ee 56,585 | 3,328/208/911 | 34,698,767 | 115,229/511 | 454,231,650 | 380,723, 
JS ee eee 56,851 | 3/382/047/218 | 26,396,812 | 85,993,206 | 358,549/382 | 321/025, 
LTS £8 ees 57,004 | 3,386,165,100 | 21/099,582 | 67,722105 | 293,390,415 | 256,668,375 
BRAS. ie 2s a 56,679 | 3,365,464,255 | 19,172:193 | 57.364/025 | 270,278,276 | 233'133,108 
i 56,519 | 3,379;233/796 | 20;530,718 | 68,036,505 | 300,837,816 | 251,999,667 
|S ee ee 57.171 | 3,307,616,904 084,185 | 69,141,100 | 310,107,155 | 263, 99 
J eae 56,692 | 3,301,044/516 | 20,497,616 | 75,846'566 | 334,768,557 | 283/345.968 
ES 4 ee 56,835 | 3,072,473,267 | 22:038,709 | 82,220,374 | 355,103,271 | 300/652; 548 


Figures of capital for the last 9 years include 
advances of Dominion Government to Canadian 
National for operating expenses, interest charges 
and stock acquired by Dominion Government which 
at time of acquiring had relatively little value, 
also cost of constructing Government lines. 


The single track mileage of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in 1937 was 17,186. The other principal 
Trailways are now, in pursuance of ‘the government 
ered of nationalization, included in the Canadian 

ational Railway System, which has a trackage 
(1937) of 21,974 miles, 


FOREIGN TRADE OF CANADA 


Year Total Total Year Total Total Year Total Total 

(Fisc.)| Imports Exports (Fise.)| Imports Exports (Fisc.)| Imports Exports 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

1870. . 66,902,074]  65,571,212/|1894..| 109,079,911} 115,685,569)/1918..| 963,532,578|1,586,169,792 ~ 
1871.. 84,214,388| 67,483,268]/1895..| 100,675,891) 109,313,484//1919.. 919:711,705|1,268,765,285 
1872..} 104,955,367) 78,629,265||1896..| 105,361,161] 116,314,543//1920. .|1,064,528,123) 1,286,658,709 
1873..| 124,509,129} 85,943,935/|1897..] 106,617,827| 134,457,703)|/1921. .|1,240,158,882/1,210,428,119 
1874 123,170,887| 87,356,093||1898..| 126,307,162) 159,529,545)/1922.. hae 804,332| 753,927, 
1875..| 117,408,568} 76,847,142|/1899. 149,422,416] 154,880,880]/1923.. 79,244 

1876 92,513,107| 79,726,398)|/1900 172,651,676) 183,237,555)|1924 $93" 366,867] 1,058,763,297 
1877.. 94,126,394 ,141,6. 1 177,930,919) 194,509,143]/1925 796,932,537 1,081,361,643 
1878. . 90,395,851 79,154,678) | 1902 196,737,804 970,864 /|/1926. 927,328,732) 1.333,912,493 
1879. . 78,702,519) 70,786,669)|/1903 225,094, 225,229.761|| 1927. .|1,030,892,505|1,269,584,533 
1880. . 69,900,542} 86,139,703)|1904 243,909,415| 211;055,678|| 1928. .|1,108,956,466|1,256,152,685 
1881.. ,488,3. 97,319,818)|1905 251,964,214) 201,472,061||1929. .|1,265,679,091|1,.393,445,534 
1882..| 111,145,184} 101,766,110)|1906. 283,740,280| 246,657,802||1930. .|1,248,273,542|1, 144,938, 070 
1883..| 121,861,49 97,454,2 1907. 250,225,835) 192,087,233 1931..| '906,612,695| 817.02: 8,048 

884 105,972,978} 89,222,204/|1908 352,540,879| 263/368,952||1932..| 578,503,904 611,253,027 
1885 99,755,775) »211,381]| 1909 288,594,196] 259,922'366||1933..| 406,383,744] 534,978,120 
1886 95,992,137 ,194,7: 1910 370,318,199} 298,763,993/|1934..| 433,798,625) 672, 265,395 
1887. 105,107,210) 89,510,242/|1911 452,724,603} 290,000,210)/1935 522.431,153| 764,284'888 

888 100,671,628 5,466]|1912..| 522,404,675) 307,716,151||1936 562.719,063| 862,472,076 
1889. || 1091098,196| 87,210,911||1913..| 671,207,234) 377,068.355]/1937..| 671, ee 566| 1,074,244,220 
1890..} 111,682, °573|  94/309/367||1914..| 691,193,998) 454.437,224]|1938..| 799, 91 1,204 
1891...) 111, 3533, 954 97,470,369||1915, .| 455,955,908 ,442,509)/1939 658,. 38, 1034| ‘969,770,151 
1892... 115, 160,413} 112/154/257||1916. - 508,201,1 ,070 


115,170,830 114,430.654||1917_. 

The imports are of merchandise for home con- 
sumption. The exports include foreign as well as 
domestic produce, the total of foreign for 1939 
being $42,807,906. In 1939, the dutiable merchandise 
in the imports was valued at $369,098,531, the free 
at $289,129,503. The table does not include gold 
(until 1926, since when exports of non-monetary 
gold have ‘been included); or (until 1919) silver 
imports or exports. 

Merchandise imports from United Kingdom— 
1922, $117,135,343; 1923, $141,288,247; 1924, $153,- 
586,690; 1925, $151, 083, 946: 1926, $163, 731, 210; 1927, 
$163, 939, 065; 1928, $18 36, 435, 824: 1929, $194, 041 381: 
1930, $189, 179, 738: 1931, $149, 497, 392: 1932, $106, - 
371,779: 1933, $86,466,055; 1934, $105,100,764; 1935, 
$111,682,490; 1936, $117, 874, 822; 1937, $129, 507, 885: 
1938, $145, 008,771; 1939, $115,591,820. 


34| 779, 
846,450,878] 1,179,211,100 


Merchandise exports to United Kingdom—1922, 
$299,361,675; 1923, $379,067, beg 1924, $360, ae Tae 


$410, 691, 392; "1929, 
1930, $281, 745, 965; 1931, $219, 246,499; 1938, “31742 
043, 1933, $184, 361 ,019; 1934, $288, 582, 666; 
1935, oe 885, 237; 1936, $321,556, 798: 1937, $407,- ; 
996,698; 1938,” $409 9,411, 682; 1939, "$325 465, O11. 

The quantity and value of gold produced in 
Canada (1938) were the largest” ever recorded in 
the history of the Canadian mining industry. The 
amount from all primary sources, totaling 4,725,117 
fine ounces valued at. $166,205,990, compared with 
4,096,213 valued at $143, 326,493 (1937). Virtually 
all Canada’s newly mined bullion is sold to the 
Dominion Government through the Royal Cana- 
dian Mint in Ottawa or the Assay Office in Van- 
couver. 
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U. §.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE IN DOLLARS, FISCAL YEARS 


t Fiscal Exports Imports Fiscal Exports | Imports 

tas ons Fron US. Year | to U. S. |From U.S. Year to U. S. j|From U.S. 
Le 856,885] 143,329,697//1916..... 201,106,488/370,880,549|}1928..... 483,700,034|718,896,270 
1905 Sivas oo aoe res 152.778.576||1917..... 280,616,330|665,312,759 ||1929..... 504,161,604) 868,012,229 
1906-2 - $3,546,306] 169,256,452||1918.._.- 417.233,287|792,894,957 ||1930....- 315,049, 763|$47 442,037 
1907(Sms)| 62,180/439]149:085,577||1919..... 454'873,170|750,203,024||/1931..... 349/660,563|584 407,018 
HDOSY ok 5 90,814,871| 205,309,803 || 1920 464,028,183|801/097,318 |/1932..... 257,770,160 351,686,775 
io. ibe te0'o7e 1318 004/366 || 192 lSa sage 30'072'810|238'187,681 
Hpk: BS EA Seat? 138 Sa ob Sa] UR ae ae 
1913... ,|189,725,953|436.887,315||1925..... 417,417.144|509,780,009||1937..... 435.014,544/393,720,662 
fie ee 63,372,825|396,302,138||1926..... 480199°723|608,618,542//1938..... 423/131,091|487,279,507 
TOEGee o., 173,320,216|297,142,059/11927..... 468.434/1801687,022.521|/1939..... 375,939,361|412,521,014 


1936 1937 | 1938 

“| $000 $000 $000 

Current value of farm “ 
SUC at 4,626, 161/4,720,751/4,654,580 

Net value of agricu ely 
production ........ 679,341) 678,953) 727,565 
Gross value of agricul. 2 
production. ........ 1,065,966} 1,039,492/ 1,020,217 
Field crops .. -.| 612,300} 556,222} 528,860 


Dairy produc 198,672] 215,623) 220,164 


$000 $000 
Farm animals. ..... 130,979} 140,989] 136,846 
Poultry andeggs...| 53,244) 51,766) 53,748 
Fruits & vegetables. 44,015 1,816} 42,952 
Tobacco... ... 9,37: 17,140) 19,563 
Maple product 3,714 2,245 3,850 
Wool. . 1,861 2,049 1,498 
Honey 2,823 2,164 3,027 


Newfoundland 


Capital, St. John’s—Area, 42,734 square miles—Population (1938) 288,500. 


Newfoundland, at the eastern end of British 
America, in the Atlantic Ocean, is an island the 
size of Virginia or a little larger than Cuba. It is 
separated from Canada by the Straits of Belle Isle, 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Cabot Strait. — 

Newfoundland is the oldest English Colony. Dis- 
covered by John Cabot (June 24, 1497) (Cape Bo- 
navista) (August, 1583), formally occupied by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, and by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
1713, acknowledged to be British. A Governor was 
appointed (1728). 

Although Newfoundland had enjoyed _the status 
of a Dominion since the World War, a Royal Com- 
Mission of Inquiry, headed by Lord Amulree, ap- 
pointed (Feb. 22, 1933) to investigate the desperate 
financial state into which it had fallen, recom- 
Mended that the Dominion rights be relinquished 
until it again became self-supporting. The action 
Was precipitated by Newfoundland’s inability to 
meet the service charges on its debt of about $90,- 
000,000. The Royal Commission’s recommendations 
were approved by the Newfoundland Parliament 
(Dec. 2, 1933). 

The British House of Commons later put into 

, effect the financial provision of the Commission’s 
Yeport and agreed to meet Newfoundland’s budget 
deficits. Holders of Newfoundland bonds _ (other 
than about £3,500,000 of pre-war loans) were 
offered the right to exchange for new 3% 10-30 
year Sterling stock guaranteed, both as to principal 
and interest, by the United Kingdom. 


The Parliament was suspended during the emer- 
gency and full legislative and executive power was 
vested in the Governor, acting on the advice of 
a Commission of six, three appointed by the United 
Kingdom and three by Newfoundland. This Royal 
Commission, which took office (Feb. 16, 1934) con- 
sists of the following—Governor, Admiral Sir 
Humphrey Thomas Walwyn, J. Alex Winter, Lewis 
Edward Emerson, Sir John Charles Puddester, J. 
H. Garvin, Sir Wilfrid Woods and John Hubert 
Penson, 

The principal industries are fishing, 
minerals and manufactures. Huge deposits of iron 
ore have been found on Bell Island in Conception 
Bay. Copper, pyrites, coal, gold, silver, and lead 
are other minerals. 

Governmental receipts (1938-1939) were esti- 
mated at £2,300,000; expenditures at £3,100,000. 

Newfoundland's imports are received chiefly from 
the United States, Great Britain and Canada; ex- 
ports are consigned principally to Great Britain, 
the United States, Canada and Belgium. 

Labrador the most easterly part of the Ameri- 
can continent, comprising 110,000 square miles and 
a population of 4,716, is under the jurisdiction of 
Newfoundland. It has 850 miles of coast line and 
800 of its inhabitants are Eskimos. The rest are 
fishermen of British descent. The interior is heavily 
timbered and reputed to be rich in minerals, but 
is largely unexplored. 


lumber, 


British West Indies and other possessions 
JAMAICA 


‘Jamaica is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 90 
miles south of Cuba, and is the largest and most 
valuable of the British West Indies. It is about 
the size of the State of Connecticut, its area being 
4,450 square miles and population (estimated, 1937) 
1,138,558. (about 20,000 whites). Attached to 
‘Jamaica for administrative purposes are the Turks 
and Caicos Islands (population 5,300! area, 466 
Square miles), and Cayman Island (population 

,182; area, 104 square miles). The capital of 
Jamaica is.Kingston. The British Governor is Sir 
Arthur -Frederick Richards (appointed June 14, 


1938). 
The climate has attractions for winter tourists 


but arrivals in 1938 fell off slightly as compared 
with 1937. It is estmated 65 to 75 per cent of the 
tourists are American. The island figures largely 
in the history of the Buceaneers of the West In- 
dies before and during the time of Sir Henry 
Morgan, once its Governor. The old haunt of the 
pirate, Port Royal, at the entrance of the harbor, 
was destroyed and sunk under the sea by an earth- 
quake (1692). 

The principal products are sugar-cane, logwood, 
coffee, bananas, rum, coconuts, ginger, cocoa, 
pimento, oranges and cigars. Trade is chiefly with 
the United States and Great Britain. 

Governmental receipts (1938-1939) were esti- 
mated at £2,470,500; expenditures at £2,296,700. 


BERMUDA 


Bermuda is a group of 360 small islands of coral 
formation, about 20 inhabited, in the Atlantic 
Ocean, 677 miles southeast of New York and 580 
Miles east of North Carolina. It was settled 
(1609) by a party of colonists under Sir George 
Somers, who were headed for Virginia, but were 
wrecked on the islands. The area is 19 square 
miles; the population (estimated, 1937) is 30,951, 
Hamilton is the capital. 

The Governor is Major General Denis John 
Charles Kirwan Bernard, appointed (April 6, 
1939) to succeed Gen, Sir Reginald Hildyard, who 
Yesigned because the Assembly denied him a per- 
‘mit to use an automobile to inspect 100 troops. 


Bermuda is a colony with representative 
ment; its parliament dates from Aug. 1, 1620. The 
assembly of 36 members is elected, there being 
about 1,800 electors (freeholders) . 

The island, a perennial garden, with a dozen 
large hotels and famous beaches, is a favorite 
winter resort for Americans, and was visited by 
82,062 cruise arrivals and tourists (1938), of whom 
52,289 were Americans. From tourists, in fact, is 
derived much of the revenue. There are no taxes 
on real estate, incomes or inheritances. The As-« 
sembly passed (Sept. 11, 1939) a bill breaking the 
Bermuda rule against automobile traffic becau 
of ‘“‘war conditions.’’ The currency, weights an 
measures are British, ' 
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OTHER POSSESSIONS ' 


Isinn seas tage t Ind 

ands, in the West Indies, lying outin the Atlantic 
at 13° north latitude. Its area is 166 square miles; 
the population (estimated, 1938) is 190,339. Bridge- 
town is the capital. 

Of the total 106,470 acres, 66,000 are tilled, pro- 
ducing chiefly sugar, cotton, and tamarinds. Mo- 
lasses and rum are manufactured. Imports are 
heaviest from the United States, and exports 
heaviest to Canada. Governmental receipts (1938- 
rh estimated at £477,133; expenditures at 


Trinidad, with an area of 1,862 square miles and | 


a population (193i) of 387,425, is the most southerly 
of the West Indies. It lies off the north coast of 
South America. Attached to it for administrative 
purposes is the island of Tobago, the population 
and area of which are 25,358 and 114 square miles 
respectively. The capital is Port au Spain. Trade 
is heaviest, both import and export, with the United 
States. Of 1,191,678 acres on the island of Trini- 
dad, 517,538 are cultivated. Products are mostly 
asphalt, oil, with derivatives therefrom. The great 
asphalt lake, 114 acres in extent, on the island is 
immensely valuable and seems inexhaustible. 

The Bahama Islands number 20, part of them 
uninhabited, and are in the Atlantic Ocean, off the 
coast of America. Nassau, on the Island of New 
Providence, near the Florida coast, is an attractive 
winter resort for Americans. The area is 4.404 
Square miles; the population (estimated, 1937) is 
66,908. Nassau is the capital. 

Sponges and sisal are the chief sources of 
Tevenue. Fruit growing is being developed. Trade 
with the United States is three times as heavy as 
with any other country. Imports are more than 
$4,000,000 annually; exports are around $700,000. 
Governmental revenues (1938) were £528,278; ex- 


the most eastern of the Windward | 


penditures were £540,274. 

The Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
the Caribbean Sea, west from Martinique. They 
are Grenada and the Grenadines, St. Vincent and 
St. Lucia. 
The total area is 516 square miles (Grenadar’133; 
St. Vincent, 150; St. Lucia, 233); the population is 
186,299 (Grenada. 78,662; St. Vincent; 47,961; St. 
Lucia, 67,404). St. George’s on Grenada Island is 


the capital. : 
The chief products are arrowroot, cotton, copra, 
sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, peanuts, cassava, 


fruit, vegetables and spices. The cotton grown on 
Sea Island is considered the best in the world. St. 
Vincent is famous for its arrowroot. 

The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, situated 
southeast of Puerto Rico, are part of the sser 
Antilles. They comprise the islands of Antigua, 
Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher, Nevis, |An- 
guilla, Dominica, Montserrat, Sombrero, and the 
British Virgin Islands. The area is 727 square 
miles; population (estimated 1937) is 142,063. 

The principal products are sugar and molasses 
(Antigua and St. Kitts), cotton (Montserrat, St. 
Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), limes and fruits, 
lime products (Dominica), tomatoes and onions 
(Montserrat), coconuts (Nevis), tobaccd and cigars 
(Virgin Islands), and salt (Anguilla and St. Kitts). 

British Honduras is situated in Central America, 
on the Caribbean Sea, south of Yucatan, and pro- 
duces chiefly tropical fruits, mahogany, logwood, 
chicle, and cedar, much of which comes the 
United States. 

Its area is 8.598 square miles, and population, 


(estimated, 1938) is 56,893. Belize, population 
16,687, is the capital. 
Governmental receipts (1937) were $1,550,749; 


expenditures $1,531,254. 


OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Afghanistan 


Capital, Kabul—Area, estimated, 245,000 square miles—Population, estimated, 10,000,000 


Afghanistan occupies a mountainous country in 
Asia between 61° and 75° east longitude and 29° 
and 38° 20’ north latitude. Its extreme breadth 
northeast to southwest is about 700 miles, and from 
the Herat frontier on the west to the Khyber Pass 
on the east it is 600 miles. It is bounded on the 
north by the Turkoman 8.S.R. of the U.S.S.R., on 
the east by British India, on the south by Baluchis- 
tan (British India), and on the west by Iran. The 
elevation is generally over 4,000 ft. There are three 
great river basins, the Oxus and the Kabul in the 
northeast, and the Helmund, which runs southwest 
through the middle of the country. It lacks 20,000 
square miles of being as large as Texas. _. 

Towering above Kabul are the Hindo-Kush 

Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 ft. high and reaching 
25,425 ft. 100 or 200 miles to the east. Trade to 
India flows nes the famous Khyber Pass from 
Kabul to Peshawur. 
Pirchansten has been called ‘‘the land of rocks 
and stones and sanguinary feuds.’’ Its people are 
nearly all Mohammedans. The ani have been 
the dominant race for 200 years, the Tajiks, 
aborigines, being cultivators and traders. ong 
the frontier are warlike and independent tribes of 
Pa’ . The languages rs is are Pushtu and 
Persian. Islamic law prevails. 

It-is almost exclusively an agricultural country, 
with two harvests a year. The fat-tailed sheep is 
native to the country, furnishing the Afghans their 
chief meat diet while the fat of its immense tail is 
a substitute for butter. The apple, pear, almond, 
peach, quince, apricot, plum, cherry, pomegranate, 
grape, fig, and mulberry are profuse. The castor- 


oil plant, madder, and the asafoetida plant 
abound. Wool and skins are the main articles of 
export, together with fruits, nuts and ghi. The 
imports are textiles, metals and hardware, leather 
goods, tea and sugar. The chief trade is with 
India, Russia and Iran. Copper, lead and iron 
are found in the country. — 

There are no railroads in the country. Mer- 
chandise is transported on camel or pony back 
along the seven important trade routes. The 
chief trade route is through Khyber pass. 
state yearly revenue approximates 


23,400,000, — 
There is a university in Kabul (established 1932). 


Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq_and Turkey signed 
treaty of non-aggression (February, 1936). 

The government is monarchial and the laws and 
customs those of Islam. Legislative power is vested 
in a Parliament consisting of the King; a Senate 
of 40 members appointed for life by the King; and 
a National Assembly of 120 elected members. The 
reigning King is_ 
1914). He married (Nov. 7, 
Umairah, daughter of Sirdar Ahmed Shah Khan; 


d ascended the throne (Nov. 8, 1933) on the 
an a : 


assassination of his father, Mohammed 
Shah. King Nadir proclaimed a new constitution 
ae under which slavery and forced labor are 
orbidden; primary education is compulsory and a 
Council of State is created. All Afg) 
20 may vote. 

deg ind Ape Mees is compulsory between the ages 
of 18 to 40. : 

The monetary unit is the silver “afghani,’’ 
worth between nine and ten cents in American 
money. 


Albania 


(SHQIPERIA) 
Capital, Tirana—Area, 10,629 square miles—Population, 1930 Census, 1,003,124, o 


Albania is mountainous country bounded byj Chief products of the country are tobacco, timber, 


Yugo-Slavia on the north and east, Greece on the 
east and south and the Adriatic Sea on the west. 
It is an exclusively agriculture and a cattle and 
sheep raising state!’ It is about the size of New 
Hampshire and Vermont. There are important 
forest resources and some mineral wealth, both 
undeveloped, because of lack of transport facilities. 


wool, hides, furs, cheese, and dairy products, fish, 
olive oil, corn, cattle and bitumen. Italy controls 
55% of Albania’s foreign commerce, her nearest 
competitors being the United States, Greece, 
United Kingdom, Yugo-Slavia and Czechoslovakia, 


in the order named. The principal imports are 


cotton and cotton textiles, sugar, coffee, benzine 
and petroleum. 


Each has its own local Government. 


z 


is Mohammed Zehir Shah, (born — 
1931) his ‘cousin, — 


m men over 
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There were (1937) 1,300 miles of motor high- 
ways. There are four seaports, Durazzo being fully 
equipped. ; 

The population is distributed as follows: Moslem, 
688,280; National Albanian Church, 210,313; 
Roman Catholic, 104,184. There is no state religion 
and there are few schools. Primary education is 
nominally compulsory and free under the con- 
stitution, . i ‘ 

Racially the Albanians are mainly Ghegs in the 
north and Tosks in the south, the Mason and 
‘Dixon Line of Albania’s division being the 
Shkumbini River. Tosk men wear gold-embroid- 
ered jackets and wide sashes over plaited knee- 
tenet white skirts almost as full as a ballet 

ancer’s. ‘ 

Albania, after centuries of Turkish domination 
and of contention between the Balkan neighbors 
and Italy, declared its independence (Nov. 28, 
1912). It fell into a-state of anarchy during the 
World War, but (June 3, 1917) Gen. Ferrero, 


then in charge of the Italian forces there, pro- 


claimed Albania an independent country and a 
provisional government was set up. Albania had 
its independence assured under a treaty with Italy 
(Aug. 2, 1920). 

The country was proclaimed (Dec., 1924) a re- 
public, which continued until 1928 when a con- 
stituent assembly called amended the constitution 
to change the government into a monarchy and 
(Sept. 1, 1928) proclaimed Col. Ahmed Zogu, a 
Moslem, who had been President (since Sept. 29, 
1925) King of the Albanians under the title of 
Zog. He married (April 27, 1938) Countess Geral- 
dine Apponyi, of Hungary, a Roman Catholic, for 
whom he built a Catholic chapel in the royal 
palace. A son was born (April 5, 1939) to Queen 
Geraldine, daughter of the former Gladys Vir- 
ginia Stewart of New York City. | i 

Under the Constitution Albania is a democratic, 
Parliamentary independent monarchy with a single 
elected chamber. 


A new civil code replacing the ancient Turko- 
Arabic civil code, was adopted (April 2, 1929). 
Under it heads of families were ordered to adopt 
surnames, The Albanian Parliament passed a law 
(March, 1937) forbidding the wearing of veils by 
Moslem women. ~ ; 

A treaty (of Tirana) between Italy and Albania, 
a compact of mutual support and cooperation, was 
signed (Nov. 27, 1926). It disturbed Europe and es- 
pecially Yugo-Slavia. A diplomatic break between 
the two Balkan countries (June, 1927) was referred 
to and settled by the League of Nations. A 
defensive 20-year alliance with Italy was signed 
(Nov. 22, 1927). 

[Italy seized Albania (April 8, 1939) and the 
King and Queen fied. The Albanian National As- 
sembly offered the crown to King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy (April 12) and he accepted it. The same 
day the Chamber of Corporations and the Senate 
in Rome approved the union of Italy and Albania. 
There is a constitutional monarchy, the throne 
being hereditary under King Victor Emmanuel’s 
dynasty. Legislative, executive and judicial powers 
reside nominally with the King. There is a legis- 
lative Council subject to orders of the King and 
nothing can go before the Council without the 
sanction.of the King. Francesco Jacomoni, Italian 
minister to Albania at the time of the abeor poy 
was appointed by the King Lieutenant Genera 
of Albania, a post amounting virtually to that of 
Viceroy. The seizure has not been recognized by 
the United States.] 

There is compulsory military service between the 
ages of 20 and 50. 

The monetary unit is the gold franc, the value 
of which has been set by the Italian Government 
at 6.25 lire; see Index, FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES. 

Governmental receipts (1938-39) were estimated 
at 28,565,400 gold franes with expenditures of 28,- 


235,400. 


Andorra 


Area, 191 square miles—Population, 5,231, scattered in six yillages. 


Andorra is a republic in a valley of the Pyrenees 
under the suzerainty of France and the Spanish 
Bishop of Urgel. It has enjoyed undisturbed 
Sovereignty (since 1278) and was granted a consti- 
tution as a republic by Napoleon (1806.) It pays an 
annual tribute of 1420 francs to France, and 460 
Pesetas to the Bishop. It is governed by a Council- 
‘General of 24 elected members. The judiciary is 


appointed in Sat stamubers by the Bishop and the 
French government. 

The inhabitants speak Catalan and are chiefly 
Roman Catholics. Andorra, the capital, has about 
700 inhabitants. Sheep raising is the principal 
industry. A good road crosses the country, con- 
necting the Spanish and French frontiers by way 
of Sant Julia, Andorre-la-Vieille, les Escaldes, 
Encamp, Canillo and Soldeu. 


Arabia 


Area, estimated, 1,000,000 square miles—Population, estimated, 10,000,000 


The Arabians occupy a peninsula in the south- 
west corner of Asia which is bounded on the north 
“by Iraq and Trans-Jordan. and enclosed on the 
_ other three sides by the sea—the Red Sea on the 
west, the Arabian Sea on the south and the Persian 
Gulf and Gulf of Oman on the east. Nearly one- 
half of Arabia is desert. Rainfall is négligible ex- 
cept in Yemen and Oman, but there are numerous 
“@aseS OF oOases-groups scattered throughout the 
land. Arabia is, roughly, as large as that por- 


tion of the United States stretching east of Cali- 
fornia to the Mississippi and north from Texas to 
the Canadian line. 

The political, economic and social life of Arabia 
varies from the unplanned roving of Nomadic 
Beduins to a simple civic life in towns in the 
interior like Anaiza. or Buraida and the more 
highly ‘developed civilization of Mecca, Medina and 
Jedda. The patriarchal, tribal organization of the 
Beduin is gradually giving way to the communal 
organization of states and principalities. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


The kingdom of Saudi-Arabia comprises the sul- 
tanate of Nejd and the kingdom of Hejaz and its 
dependencies. The total area is 150,000 square 
miles; the population is 1,500,000. 

The Hejaz lies on the southwestern part of 
Arabia from the Egyptian line to Asir along the 
Red Sea. Its,area is about 112,500 square miles: 
its population (estimated), about 900,000. The Nejd 
now includes about 170,000 square miles of the in- 
terior and a population of 2,000,000 almost entirely 
‘nomad. The dependencies. include El Hasa, Katif, 
eee Shammar, El Jauf and the greater part of 

sir. . 

The king of Saudi-Arabia is Abdul Aziz ibn 
' Abdul-Rahman al Faisal al Saud, born in 1880. 
There are two capitals—Mecca (population, 80,- 
000) and Riyadh (population, 25,000). 

No Christians are permitted to stay in Mecca 
pat foreign diplomats credited to Saudi Arabia 

ive in the port city of Jedda, 

The importance of the Hejaz is due to its pos- 
session of the holy cities of Islam-Medina, where 
the Mosque of the Prophet enshrines the tomb of 

Mahomet, who died in the city (June 7, 632) and 
é Mecca, his birthplace, containing a great mosque 


sheltering the sacred shrine, the Kaaba, in which 
is the black stone given by Gabriel to Abrehatn; 
As many as 150,000 of the faithful make the pil- 
grimage annually. Medina (population, 30,000) is 
820 miles from Damascus, and is the terminus of 
the Hejaz railroad. Mecca, the capital, is 200 miles 
farther south, and is 55 miles from Jeddah (popula- 
tion, 30,000), the chief port on the Red Sea. 

Motor transportation. made its appearance (1926) 
and there are now more than 1,500 cars in the 
country. The King has a royal transport of 250 
motor vehicles, of which 30 are high priced pas- 
Senger cars especially equipped for desert travel, 
and the remainder buses, etc., for transports of 
pilgrims on the 45-mile highway from Jeddah to 
Mecca. Motor buses for pilgrims run from Nejef 
on the Buphrates (reached by rail from Bagdad) 
to Medina, a desert journey of about 600 miles, 

The unit of currency is the piatre miri gold 
equal to $4.85 in American money. 

The Kingdom of the Hejaz was a creation of the 
World War. Husein ibn Ali, Grand Sheriff of Mec- 
ca, cast off his allegiance to the Sultan and pro- 
claimed himself King of the Hejaz (1916) join- 
ing the Allies in the war. The Hejaz was repre- 
sented at the Peace Conference by Emir Feisal, 
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Son of Husein, who became King of the Iraq. The 
King’s second son, Emir Abdula, became ruler of 
the Transjordania when the Arab state was set up 
within the Palestine Mandate. 

King Husein had himself proclaimed Caliph of 
Islam (March, 1924). This did not suit Abdul 
Aziz es-Saud Ibn Saud, Sultan of Nejd, able and 
war-like leader of the Wahabis, extreme Moslem 
zealots, who had been extending his rule by force 
of arms over the Arabian desert. He marched 
against the Hejaz (1925.) Husein abdicated, his 
son King Ali was driven out and Mecca was cap- 
tured Sept. 14.. Abdul Aziz was proclaimed King 
of the Hejaz and Sultan of Nejd (Jan. 11, 1926). 

A treaty of arbritration with Transjordania 
(1933) ended a feud. 

Asir, a principality on the Red Sea (area about 
30,000 sq. m., population, about 750,000) had ac- 
cepted the suzerainty of Ibn Saud (1926) and was 
formally taken over (1933) after an abortive up- 
rising. The Iman of Yemen lying to the South 
moyed troops into Asir and called down on him- 
self the wrath of Ibn Saud who sent his son Emir 


Feisal with an army of 45,000 men equipped with 
tanks and modern weapons. After a month’s war 
the Imam Yahya accepted peace conditions (May 
13, 1934) and handed over authority to the Emir. 
Feisal while maintaining a nominal independence 
for the Yemen. 

Saudi Arabia's defense force consists of a smal) 
regular army of about 1,000. ene 

The products are dates, wheat, barley; fruit, 
hides, wool, and Arab clocks, besides camels, 
horses, donkeys and sheep. The value of imports 
is from $13,000,000 to $5,000,000 yearly. Some 
hides, wool and gum are exported. The export of 
Arab horses to Bombay and camels to Egypt and 
Syria—once a prolific source of income—is now 
greatly reduced because of the growing increase 
of motor transport throughout the world. 

The petroleum resources of the country are be- 
ing developed by the Standard Oil Company of 
California, which has a concession covering the 
entire kingdom. 

Ibn Saud has seventeen surviving sons, the sec- 
ond, Emir Feisal, being Viceroy of Mecca. 


YEMEN 


The Imamate of- Yemen is in the southwest part 
of the peninsula between Asir and the British 
protectorate, Aden. Its area is estimated at 75,- 
000 square miles and population at 3,500,000. The 
capital is Sana, a walled city with eight gates 
(population, 20,000). The chief port is Hodeida 
(population, 40,000). On the plateau of El Jebel, 


the most fertile part of Arabia, grain and coffee 
are grown. Hides and coffee are exported. The 
Maria Theresa dollar is the common medium of 
exchange. The ruler of Yemen-is Iman Yahya 
Mohammed Hamid ed-Din (born 1869.) f 

Jules Barthoux, French archeologist, announced 
(August, 1937) that he had discovered the an- 
cient city of Sheba in Yemen. 


KUWEIT 


The Sultanate of Kuweit, with an area of 1,950 
square miles, and population estimated at 50,000, 
extends along the Persian Gulf from Mesopotamia 
to Nejd. Its capital, Kuweit (population, 25,000), 
is an important port on the Persian Gulf, and had 
been selected as seaport terminal of the German 


Berlin to Bagdad railroad. Horses, wool, dates 
and pearls are exported. 

Trade is almost wholly with India, Iraq, Iran 
and the Arab coast and amounts to 5,000,000 ru- 
Pees annually. 

The ruler is Sheikh Sir Ahmad al-Jabir as- 
“Subah (born 1885). 


OMAN 


The Sultanate of Oman occupies the southeast 
portion of the Arabian peninsula with a coast line 
about 1,000 miles long, extending from El] Katar 
on the Persian Gulf to Ras Sajir on the Arabian 
Sea. It has an estimated area of 82,000 square 
miles and a population estimated at 500,000, chiefly 
Arabs. The nomadic tribes of the interior after 
seven years of rebellion have completely thrown 
off the control of the Sultan and by an agreement, 


sidized by the Government of India, which main- 


tains there a political agent. The capital is Mus- 
cat (population, 4,500). The best camels in Arabia 
are bred in the interior of Oman. The chief ex- 
ports are dates. Mountain ranges parallel Oman’s 
north coast, some of them 10,000 ft. high and 
snow-capped. 4 
Food supplies and textiles are imported. Trade 
is mostly with India. The Maria Theresa dollar 
and Indian rupee are mediums of exchange. ‘ 
The Sultan of Oman is Saiyid Said ibn Taimur, 
(born Aug. 13, 1910). He succeeded his father. 
Seyyid Taimur ibn Feisal ibn Turki (1932). 


_ Argentina 
(REPUBLICA ARGENTINA) 
Capital, Buenos Aires—Area, 1,078,278 square miles—Population (estimated Jan. 1, 1938) 12,762,000 


Argentina extends from Bolivia 2,300 miles to 
Cape Horn and from the ridge of the Andes to the 
South Atlantic, occupying the greater part of 
southern South America. Its greatest breadth is 
about 930 miles. In area it is about equal to the 
eleven Mountain and Pacific States of the United 
States. It is bounded by Bolivia on the north, 
Paraguay on the northeast, Brazil, Uruguay and 
the South Atlantic Ocean on the east and Chile on 
the west. All boundary disputes have been settled 

arbitration. 
ee Bay of the Andes are great plains, heavily 
wooded and called the Gran Chaco in the north, 
and vast treeless pampas, given over to wheat and 
cattle raising, stretching south down to the plains 

Patagonia. 
of the climate in the center and most thickly 
settled part is temperate, with slight variations. 
The northern tip of the republic is within the 
tropics and therefore hot, and the southern ex- 
tremity is very cold. The great central plains 
have a climate about like that of Kansas. Rainfali 
is heaviest in ene northeast and slightest in central 

d south. - 
ig ee corn, flax and oats are the principal 
crops. The sugar, wine, cotton and fruit indus- 
tries are making great progress. Alfalfa is 
cultivated in huge quantities. Sheep, cattle, horses, 
goats and pigs form the chief wealth on the 
ranches. Packing houses have been established on 
a large scale and meat refrigeration has become 
the country’s chief industry. Flour milling ranks 
second. The largest refrigerating plant in the 
world is in Buenos Aires. It has a daily capacity 
of 5,000 cattle and 10,000 sheep. Argentina supplies 
more than half the hides imported into the 


_ United States. 


The mountains of Argentina contain deposits of 
silver, copper and gold. Petroleum is exploited by 
the government and by private companies; the 
wells in the Comodoro Rivadavia region stand first 
among the country’s producers. 

Textiles, oils and chemicals, iron, agricultural 
implements and machinery, glassware and crockery, 
and foodstuffs are the principal imports. Agri- 
cultural products comprise from 50 to 65% of the 
total exports, and include livestock products, such 
as meat and living animals, wool, skins, hides, 
grain, linseed, flour, etc. jo ee 

Argentina’s trade. (1938) was divided: Imports— 
United Kingdom, 18.3; United States, 17.6: Ger-. 
many, 10.1; Italy, 5.5; Belgium, 5.2; Japan, 3.3. 
Exports—United Kingdom, 31.8; Germany, 11.5; 
poe States, 8.1; Belgium, 6.8; Italy, 2.5; Japan, 

Buenos Aires, the capital, with a population 
(1938) of 2,317,755, is the largest city of Latin 
America and the second largest Latin city in the 
world. It lies on the banks of the Rio de la Plata, 
which is here 28 miles wide, 170 miles from the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is a city of broad, straight 
streets. ‘There are about 100 parks. Street-car 
companies operate about 500 miles of rails. Be- 
sides these, there are three subway lines with a 
fare equal to ten cents in American money. In 
January, February and March the heat in Buenos 
Aires is oppressive. The winter months—the ideal 
time for tourists—are June, July and August. 

Discovered (1516) by a party of Spanish ex- 
plorers headed by Juan Diaz de Solis, Argentina 
remained under Spanish domination until May 25, 
1810, when the provinces, in a successful revolt, 
established an independent republic. The years 
thereafter until 1852 were years of disturbance 
and civil war. The Constitution adopted (1853) 
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‘and der which, somewhat amended, the re- 
ie m governed today, is modeled closely after 
‘that of the United States. There are 14- prov- 
inces, with a high measure of home rule, electing 
‘their. own Governors and Legislatures, and 10 
territories administered by Governors appointed by 
‘the President, also a Federal District, Buenos 
Aires, area (72 square miles), whose Mayor is ap- 
pointed by the President and who is assisted by a 
‘deliberative council elected by the tax-paying 
nha) Ss. : 
3G pen prccident of the republic, who must be a 
Roman Catholic and Argentine by birth, is elected 
‘py an Electoral College for a six-year term and is 
ineligible for re-election. Congress consists of a 
Senate of 30 members, chosen by a special body of 
electors for nine years, one-third retiring each 
three years; and a House of Deputies, numbering 


Belgium is bounded on the north by the Nether- 
baer aod the North Sea: on the east by Germany 
and Luxemburg, on the south by France, and on 


2 


channel as far as Flushing and improving the 
rt of 
por' Continental Europe. 
port of Gand fertile: the eastern, the tableland 
‘of the Ardennes, has a poor soil. The cities of 
Bruges, Ghent, as and Antwerp are noted 
2 and architecture. i 
Sic Ge formed part of the Low Countries from 
1e readjustment of Europe in 1815 after Napoleon’s 
downfall, until when it proclaimed its indepen- 
di mee it yet. 14, 1830.) The National Congress (1831) 
ected Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg King of the 
gians. He died (1865) and was succeeded by 
is son Leopold II, who died (1909.) By the 
Treaty of London, (April 19, 1839) the famous 
scrap of paper,’’ separation from the Nethelands 
ad the neutrality and imviolability of Belgium 
re guaranteed by Austria, France, Great Britain, 
“Netherlands, Prussia and Russia. The Ger- 
‘invaded the Kingdom (Aug. 2, 1914) and 
held nearly all of Belgium throughout the war, 
vacuating it immediately after _the Armistice. 
nder the Treaty of Versailles, Eupen and Mal- 
iedy and Moresnet were ceded by Germany, adding 
‘square miles and 64,250 inhabitants to the 
k liom. These Gann ee sane to the 
“province. of Liege arch 5, Hi 
: Belgium is the most densely populated country 
in Europe with a population of 710 to the square 
‘mile. The population is divided into two well 
efi ed groups, the Flemish and the Walloons. 
1 ¢ Roman Catholic is the religion of the great 
jority, but religious toleration prevails. Part of 
ne income of the ministers of the Catholic, Jewish, 
reh of England and Protestant Evangelique 
eligions 1s paid from the national treasury. Bel- 


els and Louvain. 
ine principal crops are wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
es, sugar beets, fodder beets and tobacco. 
untry produces a large quantity of coal but 
minerals are of minor importance. ; 
The chief imports are wool, cotton, flax, hides, 
lilding wood, iron and steel, machinery, coal, 
mical products, bitumen, zinc. ore, wheat and 
. The principal exports are manufactures of 


-Sear: with 15 in the regular army and reserve and 
ten in the Territorial army. 
Belgium decided to continue the French ‘‘Magi- 
i bine’ along the eastern frontier and ap- 
opriated (1937) 556,200,000 francs. The nation 
an (1939) the reconstruction of Fort Remou- 
ams to close the gap in the new fortified line 
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ge : Belgium 
‘ (ROYAUME DE BELGIQUE—KONINKRIJK BELGIE) 
Capital, Brussels—Area, 11,775 square miles—Population (estimated 1938) 8,386,553 


? a & 

58, elected by direct vote for four years, ¢ 
perieing every, two years. Dr. Roberto M. Or AZ 
was elected President of Argentina (Sept., 1937) 
and assumed office (Feb. 20, 1938). oe 

The Roman Catholic religion is supported by the 
state, but all creeds are tolerated. Primary edu- 
cation is free, secular, and compulsory, but the 
percentage of illiteracy is still high in some rural 
districts, There are national universities in 
Cordoba (founded in 1613) Buenos Aires, La Plata, 
Tucuman, Rosario and Mendoza. 

Service in the army is compulsory from 20 years 
to 45. 

The monetary unit 
EIGN EXCHANGE. 

The governmental budget (1939) estimated. re- 
ceipts of 854,319,675 paper pesos; expenditures 1,-- 
048,785,221. The paper peso was worth (Oct. 5, 
1939) $.2375. “> 


is the peso; see Index, For- 


covering the approaches to Liege in the valley of 
the Meuse. The Liege fortified zone is approx- 
imately 20 miles deep and comprises a first line of 
fortified posts near the border, then a line of new 
forts, then a line of reconstructed old forts and 
pee line of pill boxes guarding the roads into 

e city. 

Belgium also has constructed as a part of her 
eastern frontier defense system the Albert Canal, 
70 miles long and running north and west from 
Liege on the Meuse River to the port of Antwerp. 
The canal covers all the large and important towns 
against. an invasion from the East, mainly against 
an invasion through Holland. The banks of the 
canal rise at vital points to 130 to 210 feet with 
almost vertical walls. ‘ 

By Act of Parliament (May 6, 1939) the King 
was given special powers (until Dec. 30, 1939) for 
the regulation of public finance, the development 
of national economy, and national defense. 

The King of the Belgians, Leopold III, (born 
Nov. 3, 1901) succeeded his father, Albert, killed 
by a fall from a precipice of rocks at the Marche 
les Dames (Feb. 17, 1934) and was crowned (Feb. 
23, 1934.) He married (Noy. 10, 1926) Princess 
Astrid (born Noy. 17, 1905), daughter of Prince 
Carl, brother of the King of Sweden. Children 
of King Leopold are Princess Josephine Charlotte 

born Oct. 11, 1927); Prince Baudouin (the Heir 

pparent) (born Sept. 7, 1930) and Albert, Prince 
of Liege (born June 6, 1934). Queen Astrid was 
killed (Aug. 29, 1935) near Lucerne, Switzerland, 
when the automobile which her husband was driv- 
ing plunged from the road. The Queen Dowager is 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Bavaria, who married the 
late King Albert, (Oct. 2, 1900) their other chil- 
dren are Prince Charles Theodore, Count of Flan- 
ders, (born Oct. 10, 1903) and Princess Marie Jose 
(born Aug. 4, 1906) married (Jan. 8, 1930) to Crown 
Prince Humbert, of Italy 

Parliament consists of a Senate of 167 members, © 
elected for terms of four years, 101 by direct vote, 
44 by Provincial Councils and 22 by the Senate 
itself; a House of Representatives of 202 members, 
also elected for terms of four years. Universal 
male suffrage is in force. The following women 
may vote in Parliamentary elections: widows, not 
remarried, of soldiers killed in the World War: 
widows of Belgian citizens killed by the enemy in 
the War, or failing them, their mothers if the 
latter are widows; widowed mothers of bachelor 
soldiers killed in the War; women sent to prison 
or detained for political reasons during the enemy 
occupation of Belgium during the war. 3 

The party strength of the present Parliament 
(elected April 2, 1939) and that chosen (May 24, 
1936) follows; 


Senate House 

Party 1939 1936 1939 1936 
Catholies \s.5 ss aN ot neee 61 57 73 63 
Socialists "4/207 e keene. c 62 67 64 wit) 
Biberals’ 46. Gewese ees 24 19 33 23 
Flemish Nationalists 12 9 17 
Gommunists o) 4602). wetns: 3 3 9 9 
Rexists (Fascists) .......... 5 12 4 21 
Frenssen Technocrats ...... a 
Ex-Service Men’s Ass'n. 1 

The votes in 1936 and 1939 follows: 

Party 7 1939 P.C. 1936 P.C. 
Cathoties |. . teams: 4-4 762,642 32.88 675;941 
Liberals. ee tceeeeean. 405,606 17.38 292,972 
Socialists .. 704,582 30.20 758,485 
Flemings ... 184,905 7.30 166,737 
Communists -125,250 5.37 3,223 
Rexists ..... -103,636 4.44 271,491 
Scattered .. 46,706 2.20 3,60: 
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Premier Paul Spaak, Socialist, formed a new 
Cabinet (Jan. 21, 1939) with five Catholics, three 
Liberals and one member with no party affiliation. 
The cabinet resigned (Feb. 9). Hubert Pierlot, 
Socialist, formed a two-party coalition Cabinet 
(April 18) with six Catholics, four Liberals and 
three non-partisan experts. Socialists refused to 
Participate in a three party coalition Cabinet in 
which their party had a representation of five. The 
Cabinet was reorganized again with the outbreak 
of the European war when five Socialists were 
admitted. 

The problem of smoothing the linguistic diffi- 


BELGIAN 

The Congo Free State had its origin in the vision 
of King Leopold II of Belgium, who, roused by 
Stanley’s discoveries, realized the great economic 
possibilities in the development of the vast terri- 
tory reached by the Congo. The International 
Association of the Congo, which he founded and 
largely financed, sent Stanley back (1879). He 
founded the first station, Vivi (Feb., 1880) and 
in all 24 before he returned (1884). The territory 
was formally ceded to Belgium by treaty of (1907). 

In territory, with an area of 902,082 square 
miles, it is about the size of the 15 Southern 
States of the United States. The average mean 
temperature is 80.6 Fahrenheit but only 70 degrees 
in the high country constituting the rim of the 
Congo Basin and the average rainfall is 43.27 
inches. The native population (1938) was 10,217,- 
408 and the white population, 23,091; of the latter, 
16,041 were Belgians and 578 were Americans. The 
native religion is gross fetichism, but there are 
2,730 Catholic and 814 Protestant missionaries in 
the country. About one quarter of the native 
population has been christianized. The Capital is 
Leopoldville. . 

Belgian Congo has a short coast line on the 
South Atlantic at the mouth of the Congo, where 
is situated the village of Banana on a fine natural 
harbor. Eqtatorial French Africa lies to the north 
and west and Angola (Portuguese) to the south, 
beyond which to the east is Northern Rhodesia; 
to the east Tanganyika, now British, but formerly 
German East Africa, and Uganda (British); to 
the north it also touches the Soudan. Vast, sun- 
less and well-nigh impenetrable tropical forests fill 
the upper reaches of the river, covering about 
25,000 square miles. The principal products of 
the Congo are palm-oil, cotton, palm-nuts, coffee, 
cocoa, rubber, copal gum, sugar and ivory. 

Mineral products consist of copper, diamonds, 
gold, tin, cobalt, silver and radium. The Belgian 
Congo ranks third among copper producing coun- 
try, being next after the United States and Chile. 
The diamonds fields (in the southwestern district) 


culties of Belgium was settled (1932) when’ the’ 
government divided the country into three” ae 
tions for administrative purposes: In the first, 
Walloonia, only French is used officially; in Flan- 
ders, Flemish; the Brussels district remains bi- 
lingual. The law does not apply to Eupen and 
Malmedy, German-speaking annexed districts. 
el a toon eh re — belga; see Index, 
GN EXCHANGE, e belga was worth 0, 
1939) $.1674. . pres 
ies MS gE, ae (1939) estimated re- 
ipts o ,482,737, Yancs; expenditur - 
583,061,000. ¥ a 
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produce over four million carats a year; rank nexu 
after the South African diamond fields. The 
uranium ore from the Katanga District is of high 
grade, and the refinery at Oolen, Belgium, pro- 
duces about 90 per cent of the world supply of 
radium. 

The chief industry is copper mining in Katanga 
where the copper bearing belt is 250 miles long 
by 25 to 50 miles wide. 

Tin discovered (1910) has been exploited since 
1918. In the Katanga district is a large deposit of 
pitch-blende ore, from which the factory of Oolen, 
Belgium, produces about five grams of finished 
radium product a month. Other important min- 
erals are diamonds, gold, silver, cobalt, uranium 
and iron. 

Matadi is the most important port on the Congo, 
which is navigable for large vessels for 95 miles 
to Matadi. A railroad 249 miles long transships 
freight around the series of falls and rapids to 
Leopoldville on Stanley Pool. From here the river. 
and its branehes are navigable for about 3,750 


miles. Railroads have been built around the falls 
on a upper river, and to connect important 
Points. : 


Belgian Congo’s trade is chiefly with Belgium, 
although commerce with Germany, Japan and the 
United States is large. The Congo imports more 
goods from Japan than from any other country 
with the exception of Belgium. 

The monetary unit is the franc. Governmental 
revenue (1938) was estimated at 748,216,000 francs; 
expenditures at 798,216,000. 

Ruanda and Urandi, districts formerly in Ger- 
man East Africa, have been ceded to Belgium as 
mandatory of the League of Nations. The total 
area is 20,535 square miles. The population is es- 
timated (1937) at 3,369,304 of whom 1,076 are Eu- 
Topeans, chiefly Belgians. Both districts are united 
administratively with Belgian Congo, under a vice- 
governor at Astrida. The Ruanda Plateau is one 
of Africa’s best cattle countries. Several peaks. of 
the Birunga range reach an altitude of 14,000 ft, 


Bhutan 
(Capital, Punakha—Area, 18,000 square miles—Population 300,000.) 


The Kingdom of Bhutan is a semi-independent | 


t state in the Himalayas between Thibet on 
ibe norte and British India on the south, with 
Sikkam on the west. It is 190 miles long from 
east to west and 90 miles wide at its widest point. 
Punakha is a fortress of great natural strength. 
The inhabitants of Bhutan are Mongolians and 
adhere to a form of Buddhism. There is a mon- 
astery—Tashi-Cho-dzong—containing 300 priests. 


Agriculture is the chief industry. The principal 
products are rice, Indian corn, millet, lac, wax, 
bl ade kinds of cloth, musk, elephants, ponies and 
chowries. 


The ruler of the kingdom is Maharajah Jig-me ~ 


Wang-chuk (born 1906). He ascended the throne 
(Aug. 21, 1926). Since 1910 he has received a 
subsidy of 100,000 rupees from the British goy- 
ernment. 


Bolivia 


' (REPUBLICA 


BOLIVIANA) 


Capital, La Paz—Area, 537,792 square miles—Population (estimated 1938), 3,426,296 / 


Bolivia is bounded by Peru and Chile on the 
west, Brazil on the north and east, Paraguay on 
the east and Argentina on the south. It lies across 
the Andes, and its chief topographical feature is 
the great central plateau at an altitude of 12,000 
ft., over 500 miles long, lying between two great 
cordilleras having three os Ha ee eters 

é area equa: at oO: regon, - 
pares vad arGcaas and New Mexico. More 
than 50% of the population are Indians Spenrag 


‘lime. More than 15% of the world’s output of tin 
is produced in Bolivia with an American corpora- 
tion in control. The country ranks second to 
China in the mining of antimony. The petroleum 
industry is growing. 

Under Spanish rule (1540 to 1750) the mines 
produced gold to the value of $2,000,000,000. The 
annual production is now less than $500,000. 

La Paz, the capital, a city of great charm, lies in 
the heart of a gigantic canyon about three miles 
wide, fen miles long and 1,500 ft. deep, at an 
altitude of about 12,700 ft., and framed with high 
Andean peaks. Its huge cathedral where 12,000 
people can worship (begun in 1835), was dedicated 
(March 4, 1933). 

In Lake Titicaca, about 125 miles long and 75 
miles wide, are the islands of the Sun and the 
Moon famous in Inca legends. “ 

Primary education is free and compulsory. The 
University of Sucre was founded (1624). Roman 
Catholic is the recognized State religion but other 
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forms of worship are permitted. Spanish is the 
language of the country. s 

By the constitution (1880), the President is 
elected for four years by direct popular vote. He 
is not eligible for re-election until eight years after 
his term has ended. All men over twenty-one who 
can read and write have the vote. Congress -is 
composed of a Senate of 16 members elected for 
six years and a House of Deputies of 70, elected 
for four years. 

The century-old dispute with Paraguay over the 
Gran Chaco, the interior plain between the two 
countries north of the Pilcomayo River and west of 
the Paraguay, which flared up anew (1938) was 
bitterly fought out defying all settlement until 
.1935 when, under the good offices of a conference 
composed of representatives of Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Peru, Uruguay, and the United States an 
armistice was signed (June i2). A treaty of peace 
and friendship, terminating the Chaco dispute, was 
signed (July 21, 1938). _Under its terms, settle- 
ment of the Chaco boundary question was referred 
to the Arbitrai College composed of representatives 
of the six mediating American nations. The 
pormdety line was fixed by arbitration (Oct. 10, 
19 


38). 

A military Junta associated with the Leftist po- 
litical group overturned (May 17, 1936) without 
bloodshed President Tejada and made Col. David 


Toro, Chief of Staff of the Army, the Provisional 
President. _He was succeeded (July 13, 1937) by 
German Busch, who (May, 1938) was elected 
Constitutional President for the regular term of 
four years. ee 

President Busch abolished constitutional guar- 
antees, dissolyed Congress and set up a dictator- 
ship (April 24, 1939) in a move to combat internal 


economic and political conditions which, he said,” 


threatened bankruptcy and revolution for the 
country. Busch said his dictatorship was neither 
Rightist nor Leftist in character, but ‘“‘entirely 
Bolivian.’’ Busch died of a pistol shot, reported 
self-inflicted (Aug. 23, 1939) and was succeeded 
by Gen. Carlos Quintanilla as provisional presi- 
dent who restored (Oct. 6, 1939) the Constitution 
as the supreme law of the Republic. _ : 

There is compulsory military service from 19 
years to 50. There is also ‘‘pre-military’’ instruc- 
tion for boys 12 to 18 and girls 15 to 20. 

The unit of currency is the boliviano; see Index, 
Foreicn Monetary Units. ‘The governmental 
budget for 1939 anticipated revenue of 300,669,856 
bolivianos and expenditures of 300,669,856. 

Since Bolivia has no seaport, imports and ex- 
ports travel through Arica, Mollendo, Antofagasta, 
and La Quiaca. The principal imports are sugar, 
fiour, wheat, coal, petroleum, iron and steel 
products, mining machinery, rice, wines and 
spirits, textiles and ready-made clothes. 


Brazil 
(ESTADOS UNIDOS DO BRAZIL) 


Capital, Rio de Janeiro—Area, 3,275,510 square 


Brazil is the largest state in South America, 
exceeding the size of continental United States 
(exclusive of Alaska) by 250,000 square miles. It 
has a coast line on the Atlantic Ocean of 4,106 
miles, and extends 2,691 miles from north to south 
and 2,500 miles east to west. It is bounded on the 
north by Colombia, Venezuela, the Guianas and 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the east, by the Atlantic, 
on the south by Uruguay, Argentina, Paraguay and 
Bolivia, and on the west by Argentina, Paraguay, 
Bolivia, Peru and Colombia. The northern half is 
the great heavily wooded basin of the Amazon 
(3,854 miles long) which rises in the Peruvian An- 
des, and with its tributaries drains 2,000,000 square 
miles and empties into the Atlantic at the Equator. 
It is navigable in Brazil for vessels of deep draft 
for 2,300 miles and in all its rivers Brazil possesses 
40,000 miles of navigable waterways. Mountain 
Yanges, interspersed with fertile valleys, traverse 
the eastern and southern states. The majestic 
falls of the Iguassu, one- of the natural wonders 
of the world, are on the border of Parana, a 
southern state. 

There are 378 important waterfalls, only 154 of 
which have been roughly measured, and have a 
potential force of at least 50,000,000 horsepower. 
In addition there are a great number having be- 
tween 6,000 and 50,000 horsepower. 

All except 1,000,000 of the inhabitants are Roman 
Catholics. The University of Brazil in Rio de 
Janeiro was founded (1920). There are three 
private universities—in Porto Alegre, Bello Hori- 
zonte and Curityba. Education is free but not 
compulsory under a system of state and private 
schools. The language of the country is Portu- 

ese. 

The mineral wealth of Brazil is vast|but com- 
paratively little developed. Manganese ore is ex- 
ported exclusively to the United States. The 

. country furnishes the greater part of the world’s 
supply of monazite. Gold production is about 
$3,000,000 annually. Other minerals are coal, 
iron and diamonds, 

Brazil's foreign trade (1938) was divided: Im- 
ports—Germany, 25.0; United States, 24.2; Argen- 
tina, 11.8;. United Kingsdom, 10.4; France, 3.2; 
Italy, 1.8; Japan, 1.3. Exports—United States, 
34.3; Germany, 19.1; United Kingdom, 8.8; France, 


'. 6.4; Japan, 4.6; Argentina, 4.5; Italy, 2.1 


A small part only of the rich agricultural land 
(about 17,387,000 acres) has been_ brought. under 
cultivation. he chief crop is coffee, there being 
about 3,000,000,000 coffee trees (69% of the 
world’s supply) on 4,133,000 acres in the states 
of Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Espirito Santo and 
Minas Geraes. Sales of coffee have been controlled 
by the government (since Feb., 1934) and 
huge quantities of surplus coffee have been elimi- 
nated from the market in an effort to bolster falling 

rices. The planting of new coffee trees is for- 

idden by decree. The government reimburses 
producers for all coffee destroyed. Cotton is 
another important agricultural product, as is India- 
rubber. The country ranks first in output of 
Carnauba wax, used for electric insulation and 


miles—Population (estimated, 1938), 43,246,931 
phonograph records. 

Stock raising is important and the export of 
meat, hides and skins, and wool is increasing. 
Other exports, besides coffee, are fruit and edible 
nuts, mate, tobacco, cacao, timber and wax. 
chief imports are textiles, wheat, coal, gasoline, 
hardware, machinery, crockery and glassware. 

Brazil, discovered (1500) by Cabral, a Portu- 
guese navigator, was developed as a colony of 
Portugal until the royal house of Braganza, fleeing 
from Lisbon before Napoleon’s army (Nov. 1807) 
transferred the seat of Government to Rio de 
Janeiro (March, 1808). Brazil was proclaimed 
a kingdom (1815) and Dom Pedro, son of King 
John VI, who had been left as Regent on his 
father’s return to Portugal, was crowned Con- 
stitutional Emperor (1822) and Brazil freed from 
Portugal. He abdicated (1831) in favor of his son 
Dom Pedro » Who was. then five years old. 
Crowned (1841), he ruled with varying fortune 
(until Noy. 15, 1889) when he was driven from the 
throne into exile by a revolution which established 
a republic, the United States of Brazil. The Con- 
stitution (adopted July 24, 1891) was modeled 
largely on that of the United States. There are 
20 states, with. limited autonomy, and one terri- 
tory (Acre), bought from Bolivia (1902). 

Divorces are forbidden. Church weddings re- 
ceive the status of civil weddings. 

Under the Constitution (1934) suffrage was ex- 
tended to all men and women 18 years of age: the 
president was elected by direct suffrage for a 
bs shee5 four years and was barred from succeeding 

The government was reorganized along semi- 
corporative lines (Nov. 10, 1937) by Presitont 


Getulio Vargas, who promulgated a Constitution 


calling for the establishment of a Council of 
National Economy to govern the economic life 
of the nation in conjunction with a remodeled 
Legislature composed of a Chamber of Deputies 
and a Federal Council. Ten members of the Fed- 
eral Council, including the presiding officer, are 
chosen by the President of Brazil; the remainder 
are chosen by each of the 20 State legislatures 
All legislation must, in effect, originate with the 
Don ce ee ar Rear a of Deputies 
representative: 
by indirect suitrage, s of the people elected 
embers 0 e Chamber of D 
chosen by the Councillors of Municited’ Genter 
re ae a = noe in the various mu- 
cte e 
ee i gurl Page 89. DEPRES ASS ee 
resident Vargas ordered all State legi 
and Municipal Assemblies dissolved aud tre 
élections after the Constitution has been approved 
Vargas, running for President (1929), was de- 
feated, but, charging fraud, seized the government 
(Oct ee tae es in office (1934) 
s (Nov. 
he frome tied: L943) under a constitution 
Military service is compulsory from 21 years to 


The monetary unit is the milreis: see Index. 
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' Foreicn ExcHancs, Governmental revenue (1939) 


was estimated at 4,070,969 contos; expenditures at 
4,065,500 contos. (One conto equals 1,000 rilreis.) 
The paper milreis was worth (Oct. 5, 1939) $.20255. 

A broad series of commercial and financial agree- 
Ments was concluded between Brazil and the 
United States (March 9, 1939). The agreements 


provide for the extension of credits by the United 
States to Brazil for the expansion of commerce 
and industry that it was estimated might reach 
$120,000,000. 

Brazil launched (Jan. 20, 1939) a five-year plan, 
entailing the expenditure of $150,000,000 for the 
improvement of public works and national defense. 


Bulgaria 


(BLGARIYA) 


, 


Capital, Sofia—39,825 square miles—Population (1937), 6,171,300 


Bulgaria is bounded on the north by Rumania, 
on the west by Yugo-Slavia, on the south by 
Greece, on the east by the Black Sea, and on the 
southeast by Turkey. It is about the size of Ken- 
tucky. 

The Principality of Bulgaria was created by the 
Treaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878) as autonomous 
and tributary principality under the suzerainty of 
the Sultan of Turkey. Bulgaria declared its inde- 
pendence (Oct. 5, 1908). Eastern Rumella joined 
Bulgaria (Sept. 16, 1885) after revolution against 
the Sultan. 

Bulgaria was an ally of the Central Powers in 
the World War, By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly 
(Paris) (Noy. 27, 1919), Bulgaria ceded Thrace to 
Greece and the “‘Strumnitza Line’’ and a strip of 
territory on the northwest to Serbia. The treaty 
deprived Bulgaria of the Aegean Sea front. The 
Treaty of Lausanne (1923), giving Thrace to Tur- 
key, fixes the boundary. between Bulgaria and 
Turkey just west of Adrianople. 

A military coup d'etat, executed without blood- 
shed (May 19, 1934), turned out the Mushanov 
Cabinet and set up a Fascist government with Col. 
Kimon Gueorgulev as Premier. One of its first 
acts was to dissolve Parliament and political par- 
ties. The government changed hands five times 
(between May, 1934, and Nov., 1935). M. G. Kios- 
Seivanoff became Premier (Nov. 23, 1935). The 


Parliament consists of a single chamber called 
the Sobranye or National Assembly, with 160 mem- 
bers elected by direct vote. Suffrage is enjoyed 
by au males over 21 and all married, females 
over 21, 

The King of Bulgaria is Boris III (born Jan. 
30, 1894). He ascended the throne on the abdica- 
tion of his father, Ferdinand (Oct. 3, 1918) and 
Was married (Oct, 25, 1930) to Princess Giovanna 
(born Noy. 13, 1907), third daughter of the King 
and Queen of Italy. The children are Crown Prince 
Simeon, Prince of Tirnovo (born June 16, 1937), 
and Princes Marie Louise (born Jan. 13, 1933). 

Bulgaria’s language is Slavonic. The state 
church is Orthodox Greek. Elementary education 
is. ebligatory from 7 to 14 years of age. There is 
@ state university in Sofia and the American Col- 
leges also situated there. Agriculture claims 78% 
of the population, 

The pincipal crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes and tobacco. Fruit is abundant. 

Industrial plants and cultures, fruits, vegetables 
and dairy products are exported in large quanti- 
ties. Trade is chiefly with Germany, Great Bri- 
tain and Czecho-Slovakia. 

Coal production is extensive. Mining other- 
wise is negligible. 

The monetary unit is the lev; see Index, ForEIGN 
EXCHANGE. Governmental revenue and expendi- 
tures (1938) were estimated at 7,200,000,000 levas. 


Chile 
(REPUBLICA DE CHILE) 
Capital, Santiago—Area, 296,717 square miles—Population (1938), 4,626,508 


Chile lies on the west coast of South America, 
occupying the strip of land between the Andes 
and the South Pacific, from Peru to Diego Ra- 
merez Island 55°59’S., having an extreme length 
of about 2,620 miles, with a coast line of 2,900 
miles. The average breadth north of 40° is 100 
miles. Its area is slightly greater than that of 
the eight South Atlantic States of the United 
States. 

The Andes have many lofty peaks, notably Acon- 
agua (altitude 23,080 ft.), on the Chilean-Argen- 
tine boundary, the highest peak in the Americas, 
Corcoputi (22,162 ft.), El Muerto (21,227 ft.), the 
Baya (19,993 ft.), the Guallatiri (19,882 ft.) From 
1907 to 1924 eid were 12,694 earthquakes, an 

verage of two daily. 

" Faster Island 2,000 miles west of Chile, with its 
hundreds of stone figures, and the two Juan Fer- 
nandez Islands, less than 500 miles west, are na- 
tional parks of the Chilean Government. 

The land in the north part is arid, but two 
provinces there, Tarapaca and Antofagasta, pro- 
duced 95% of the world’s nitrate supply until the 
process of obtaining nitrate from the air was made 
commercially profitable. There are 152 nitrate 
works in all (1938) but only about 25 are in actual 
operation producing about 100,000 metric tons a 
month. About 90% of the world’s supply of iodine 
is a by-product of Chilean nitrate oficinas. Chile 
is the world’s second largest producer of copper. 
The provinces of Atacama and Coquimba have 
enormous iron deposits estimated at a billion tons. 
South of Valparaiso are large beds of coal, the 
reserve estimated at two billion tons. Other min- 
erals are gold, silver, cobalt, zinc, manganese, 
borate, salt, sulphur, marble and onyx. ; 

Agriculture is an important industry. Thefe are 
many large dairy farms. Wheat, barley, oats, hari- 
cots, peas and potatoes, are grown in abundance. 
Chile ranks seventh among wine producing coun- 


tries. . 
Chile’s foreign trade (1938) was divided: Imports 


—United States, 22.7; Germany, 25.7; United 
Kingdom, 10.6; Peru, 5.8; Argentina, 4.3; Italy, 
2.7; Japan, 2.5; France, 2.0; Sweden, 1.7; Belgium, 
1.4. Papo United Kingdom,, 21.8; United 
States, 15.8; Germany, 10.0; Belgium, 7.7; France, 
4.4; Italy, 4.0; Japan, 1.6; Argentina, 1.5; Peru, 
-7; Sweden, .3. , : 

Chilean imports consist mainly of machinery, 
Petroleum, sugar, newsprint, automobiles, coffee, 
tea and maté and textiles. Besides minerals and 
meet the exports are chiefly meats, fresh and 
rozen, 

The population is almost entirely of European 
origin; there are about 30,000 Araucans (natives) 
in the Andes and an indeterminate number of no- 
madic Fuegans in Terra del Fuego. 

dues tien is free and (since 1920) pig sects 
There is a government university and a Catholic 
University in Santiago. The Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is dominant though not maintained by the 
state (since 1925) and all religions are protected. - 
The language of the country is Spanish. ; 

All able-bodied citizens from 19 years to 45 are 
liable for army service. \ 

Valparaiso, chief seaport, was founded (1536) 
and Santiago, the capital, three hours inland, is 
five years younger. 

Magallanes (former Punta Arenas), in the Straits 
of Magellan, is the southernmost city in the 
world, and the center, of a flourishing sheep in- 


lustry. ; ; 

Chile threw off the Spanish yoke (1810-18). 

Under the constitution (1925), the President is 
elected for six years, the 45 senators for eight, and 
143 deputies for four, all by direct popular vote. 
The President is Pedro Aguirre Cerda (elected Oct. 
25, 1938). All male persons, 21 years of age or 
more, and able to read and write, have suffrage. 

The monetary unit is the peso; for value see . 
Index, ForEIGN ExcHANGE. Governmental receipts 
(1939) were estimated at 1,635,871,875 pesos; ex- 
penditures at 1,635,770,559. The gold peso was 
worth (Oct. 5, 1939) $.205999. 


vy China iF; 


(CHUNG-HUA MIN-KUO, i. 


e. REPUBLIC OF CHINA) 


Capital (temporary), Chungking—Area, 2,906,475 sq. miles—Population (est. 1936), 457,835,475 


China, with a history reaching back to 2205 B. C., 
occupies a territory in the eastern part of Asia 
about one-third larger than continental United 


States. To the north lie Siberia and Manchukuo; 
to the west Russian Turkestan; to the sout west 
and south the well-nigh impassable barrier of the 
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Himalayas forms the Thibetan-Indian frontier. 
French Indo-China borders it on the south; and 
the China Sea and Yellow Sea on the east sepa- 
rate it from the Philippines, Formosa (now Japa- 
nese), the Japanese Empire and Korea. The coun- 
try is of rolling topography, rising to high eleva- 
tion in the north in the Kinghan and Tarbagatal 
Mountains in Mongolia; the Himalayan and Kwen- 
Tun Mountains in the southwest, in Thibet, and 
the Hinghan Mountains of Manchuria. Its length 
from north to south is 1,860 miles, and its breadth 
from east to west is about 1,500 miles. _ 

China Proper—China of the 24 Provinces—oc- 
eupies the fertile southeastern part of the country, 
an area nearly twice the size of the United States 
east of the Mississippi. There the population on 
the generally accepted estimates has a density of 
174 to the square mile. China Proper is one of 
the best watered countries of the world. From 
the mountains on the west four great rivers run 
in general course stretching for hundreds of miles 
along the ocean and inland for 300 miles. These 
rivers, the Yangtze, the Yellow, the Si kiang and 
the Hanho, drain four-fifths of the country. _ 

The Province of Kiangsu, in which Shanghai is 
situated, having about 36,469,321 people in 41,818 
square miles, is the most densely populated politi- 
cal unit in the world. - : 

Large areas of China fell into the hands of 
the Japanese pees 8) after the outbreak of 

ino-Japanese conflict. : 
Pes recianices, Buddhism and Taoism are the 
religions of China, although there are also be- 
tween 5,000,000 and 10,000,000 Moslems in the 
country, about 2,624,166 Catholics and 618,600 
rotestants. : 

Moning is essentially agricultural, Wheat, bar- 
ley, corn, kaoliang, and millet and other cereals, 
with peas and beans, are produced in the north; 
rice, sugar and indigo in the south. Rice is the 
staple food of the Chinese. Fruit is grown in 
abundance. Fibre crops are important and include 
abutilon, hemp, jute, ramie and flax. Cotton is 
produced mostly in the Yangtze and Yellow River 
valleys. Tea is cultivated principally in the west 
and south. One of the most important industries of 
China is, silk culture. It has flourished 4,000 
years. Livestock is raised in large numbers. 

Cotton, wool and silk manufacture are impor- 

tant industries, especially in Shanghai and Can- 

ton, although native looms are found in most 
Chinese dwellings., Many commercial enterprises 
are Japanese-owned. In recent years flour and 
rice milling has become extensive; also tanning 
and cement and glass manufacture, 

China is one of the foremost coal countries in 
the world, with reserves estimated at 243,669,000,- 
600 tons. Other minerals are iron ore, tin, anti- 
mony, wolfram, molybdenum, bismuth and salt. 
Oil wells are worked in South Manchuria and 


Shensi. The oldest iron industry in the world is in 
hansi. 
. ‘Shanghai, China’s commercial and industrial 


capital, is situated on the left bank of the 
Whangpoo River, 12 miles above its mouth at Woo- 
sung. It is in the Yangtze delta. It occupies the 
most strategic position economically of any city 
jn China. Through the port (before the last Sino- 
Japanese war) passed 51% of the total import 
trade of the country and 35% of its export trade. 
deep sea vessels can navigate to its docks. 

The Shanghai Municipal area (population, Cen- 
sus of 1935, 3,489,998), is made up: of the Interna- 
tional Settlement administered by the Shanghai 
Municipal Council (population, 1,007,868); the 
_ French Concession, administered by a Council un- 
der the French Consul General (population, 496,- 
536), and the Municipality of Greater Shanghai, a 

urely Chinese administrated municipality (popu- 
ation, 1,986,358). The International Settlement 
stretches along the Whangpoo River between 


a 


Chapei and the native city and contains the in- 
terests of 12 nations, the chief business buildings 
and houses 30,000 foreign nationals. Before the 
outbreak of hostilities (Aug. 1937) the Japanese 
residents numbered 28,000 of whom 18,000 resided 
in Chapei, and Japanese property interests were 
estimated as worth $189,500,000 gold. 

Since the overthrow ‘of the ancient Manchu 
dynasty and the establishment of the Chinese Re- 
public (Oct. 10, 1911) China has been rent with 
internecine warfare. 

The Nanking government called a People’s Na- 
tional Convention in Nanking (May 5, 1931). The 
450 delegates adopted a Provisional Constitution, 
which rearranged the executive departments giv- 
ing the chairman of the State Council (then 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek) the power to appoint the 
heads of ministers. The Chinese government 
was reorganized (Dec. 12, 1935). Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek took over the presidency of the 
Executive Yuan—the Premiership—making him 
unquestionably dictator. His policy was to com- 
promise with the Japanese, meanwhile attempting 
to unify the various conflicting elements in China’s 
national life. 

The outbreak of hostilities intensified the dif- 
ficulties of the government and (Jan., 1938) 
Chiang-Kai-shek resigned the Premiership in favor 
of Dr. H. H. Kung. 

The Japanese have been extending their power 
over China for the past 50 years, since the Sino- 
Japanese war of 1894. Korea was conquered 
(1910); Manchuria (1931-32). The border prov- 
ince of Jehol was cut off as a buffer state (1933). 
Kwantung army troops came through (1935) the 
Great Wall north of Peiping from Jehol into the 
province of Chahar which lies between Jehol and 
Mongolia. The principal Chinese officials in Pei- 
ping and Tientsin and in Hopei and Chahar proy- 
Inces were turned out and replaced by new men 
acceptable to the Japanese leaders. In effect Cha- 
oar was made a demilitarized zone by June of 


Japan set up (1937) a so-called independent gov- 
ernment in Peiping, called ‘‘The Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China’’ and (1938) 
established a second regime ‘‘The New Reformed 
Government of the Republic of China” at Nan- 
king. Japan announced (1938) that it would es- 
tablish two chartered companies to exploit China, 
These are the North China Exploitation Company 
aon a a pe of begun al ed yen and the Central 

ina Developmen ompany with a i 
100,000,000 yen. a ae i 

The monetary unit is the yuan; see Index, For- 
a EXESANGE. Pe pth receipts (1937- 

were estimated a ,696,358; e i 
at $949,740,543. eigkee 


Chief exports| are animal products, oils, tallow, 


Wax, seeds, raw cotton, raw silk, hides, skin, 
leather, tea, chemicals, metals, minerals, piece 
goods, paper, cereals, beans and peas. The im- 


ports include cotton, wool, metals, fisher - 
ucts, tobacco, chemicals, dyes, paints, oak aes 
machinery and armaments. Trade is principally 
with the United States, Japan, Germany and 
Great Britain. Much commerce passes through 
emule ae tbreak of 

ince the outbreak of hostilities between 
and Japan commerce has been. badly disrupted 
with Japan trying to force restrictions on foreign 
trade to the benefit of her own nationals. 

Education in China is compulsory from 6 years 
of'age to 12 with the administration in the hands of 
provincial and district authorities. Enforcement 
averages less than 50 per cent throughout the 
country under two systems of schools, the higher 
lasting two years and the lower four years. There 
beh ag ne as Higher ae of learning in 

, including universities, 

29 technical schools. 3 colleges am 


MONGOLIA 


Mongolia, although nominally 6f China, was 
somewhat shaken loose from Chinese adherence 
during the world war. Outer Mongolia is a re- 
public, but it is recognized by Russia as under 
Chinese suzerainty. It is bounded on the north by 
Siberia, on the south by Sinkiang, on the south- 
west by Turkestan, on the east by China Proper 
and Manchuria. Its area is about 1,875,000 square 
miles; the population is about 850,000. 

Inner Mongolia (1928) declared its allegiance to 
Nationalist China, but (April 23, 1934) set up an 
autonomous govérnment in Pailingmiao to handle 
local affeirs. Outer Mongolia governs itself on the 
Soviet model. 

The chief means of transportation is by caravan 
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SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan) 


Sinkiang, known as the New Dominion, 
prises Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kashgaria 
and includes all Chinese dependencies between 
Mongolia on the north and Thibet or the south. 
There are Turks, Mohammedans and Chinese resi- 
dents there. Along the Kashgar and Yarkand 
Rivers there is much irrigation, and cereals, fruits 


com-~ ; 


| 


and vegetables are grown with wool, cotton and 
silk production. Ili is the chief town. The popula- 
tion of Sinkiang is estimated at 1,200,000 and its 
area at 550,340 square miles. 

It is from Sinkiang that much of the jade comes. 
The province has been restive and made a declara- 
tion of independence in Kashgar (Jan. 23, 1934), 


THIBET 


Thibet, in Western China, is a country little 
known, situated between the Himalaya and Kwen- 
lun Mountains, and hitherto practically shut to 
strangers. The trade is with India mostly, being 
carried on through lofty passes, some of which 
are 14,000 to 18,000 ft. high, which are impassable 
in winter. China’s hold on Thibet was visibly 
loosened when the revolution (1911) broke in China. 
The Thibetans expelled the Chinese garrisons. The 
capital is Lhasa. The area of Thibet is 463,200 
square miles with wide areas unexplored. Popula- 
tion is estimated between 1,500,000 and 6,000,000. 

The head of the Government, the Dalai Lama, 


died in Lhasa (Dec., 1933) in his 57th year. His 
successor, the newly discovered 14th reincarna~ 
tion of Buddha, is an infant, born at the exact 
moment the Dalai Lama stopped breathing. Until . 
he is eighteen years old the head Lama of Reting 
Lamasery will rule the forbidden land. The new 
Dalai Lama arrived in Lhasa (Oct. 1939) and was 
enthroned _at Riga, nearby, and Norbhu Lingka 
Palace in Lhasa. 

The religion is Lamaism, a modified form of 
Buddhism. 

The highest grade musk is obtained from the 
muskdeer, now becoming very scarce in Tsarung 
mountains in Southeastern Thibet. 


Colombia 


(LA REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA) 
Capital, Bogota—Area, 448,794 square miles—Population (1938, official estimate), 8,730,000 


The Republic of Colombia, situated in the ex- 
treme northwest of South America, extends up the 
Isthmus of Panama to the Republic of Panama. 
It has a coast line of 782 miles on the Pacific 
Ocean, and 1056 miles on the Caribbean Sea. It 
has as neighbors Venezuela and Brazil on the 
east, and Ecuador and Peru on the south. Its 
area is equal to that of California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Montana. . 

Three great ranges of the Andes, the Western, 
Central and Eastern Cordilleras, run through 
the country from north to south. The eastern 
range consists mostly of high table lands, cool 
and healthful, the most densely populated part 
of the country. The Magdalena River, in the 
east, rises in the high Andes and flows north into 
the Caribbean Sea. 12 miles from Barranquilla. 
It is navigable for river steamers for 970 miles, 
as far as Girardot. Steamers ascend to La Dorada, 
590 miles. * " F 

Snow-crested mountains standing almost directly 
over the Equator are one of many examples of 
scenic splendor in Colombia. Tourists are also at- 
tracted by the famous Tequendama Falls, a natural 


wonder near Bogota. Bes 4 

Bogota, the capital (founded in 1538), is situated 
in the Andes 8,660 ft. high. To reach it by the 
Magdalena River and rail requires nearly a week; 
but a daily airplane service makes it in 245 hours. 

The population is mainly whites and half castes 
with only 69,221 Indians. Education is free but 
not compulsory. The National’ University 
(founded 1572) is in Bogota. There are four 
other universities. Roman Catholic is the pre- 
vailing religion but all are tolerated. Spanish is 
the language of the country. 

Military service is compulsory between the ages 
of 21 and 30. There is bi-weekly air service to 
New York, two air days away. 

The Federal Congress consists of a Senate of 57 
members, elected for a term of four years, and a 
House of Representatives of 119, elected directly 
by the people every two years. The President is 
elected by direct vote for four years and is in- 
eligible for two successive terms. The President 


is Dr. Eduardo Santos (inaugurated Aug. 7, 1938) 
for a four-year term. 

‘The elections (1939) returned to the house 75 
Liberals, 42 Conservatives and 1 Nationalist. The 
Liberals also gained a majority in the assemblies 
of each of the 14 departments which elect the 
Senators. 

* The soil of Colombia is fertile and agricul- 
ture is a growing industry. Mild coffee is pro- 
duced extensively. Rice, tobacco and cotton are 
cultivated, besides cocoa, sugar, tagua, wheat and 
bananas. Dyewoods are important commercially. 
Rubber, tolu balsam and copaiba trees are being 
exploited. 

The country is rich in minerals. ' Seventy-five 
miles from Bogota are the Muzo emerald mines, 
which have been in operation for four centuries, 
Near Somondoco are the Chivor emerald mines, 
worked long before the conquest and later for 
a time by the Spaniards, but abandoned. Redis- 
covered, they have been opened again by an Ameri- 
can company. Other minerals are gold, silver, 
copper, lead, mercury, cinnabar, manganese, 
platinum, coal, 

Colombia’s principal imports are textiles, metallic 
products, transport materials, food, chemicals 
and machinery. 

Colombia’s foreign trade (1938) was divided: 
Imports—United States, 49.9; Germany, 17.4; 
United Kingdom, 11.1; Italy, 1.2; Curacao, .3; 
Japan, .l1. Exports—United States, 59.0; Germany, 
12.8; Curacao, 10.0; Italy, 1.2; United Kingdom, .4; 
Japan, .1. . 

The country, conquered and ruled by Spain for 
300 years, won its freedom in the revolt of the 
Spanish-American colonies (1811-24), the liber- 
ator, Simon Bolivar, establishing the Republic 
of Colombia (1819). _ Venezuela and Ecuador 
withdrew (1829-30) and there were frequent up- - 
risings during the century, culminating in the 
secession of Panama (1903). 

The monetary unit is the gold peso; see Index, 
ForrEIGN ExcHaNce Rates. Government receipts 
(1939) were estimated at 89,200,000 pesos with ex- 
penditures of 89,900,000. The gold peso was worth 
(Oct. 5, 1939) $.58. 


Costa’ Rica 
(REPUBLICA DE COSTA RICA) i 
Capital, San Jose—Area, estimated, 23,000 square miles—Population (1934, estimated), 616,000 


Costa Rica, in the southern part of Central 
America, has Nicaragua for its neighbor on the 
north and Panama on the south. The lowlands 
by the Caribbean have a tropical climate. The 
interior plateau, with an altitude of about 4,000 
ft., has a temperate climate. ! 

San Jose, the capital, situated inland—103 miles 
by rail from Puerto Limon on the Atlantic Ocean; 
72 by rail from Puntarenas on the Pacific Ocean— 
is a city of great charm with Spanish balconies 
and patios. Hotel rates range from $1.50 to $8.00 
a day. Airplane trips over tae Costa Rican vol- 
canoes are popular among tourists. The crater 
atop Poas Volcano is the largest in the world. 
Puerto Limon occupies. the site where Columbus 
landed on his fourth and last yisit to America. 

Costa Rica is well served by steamship and 


airplane services. There are two international 
airports, one at Santa Anna, about 15 miles due 
west of San Jose and another at Sabana, only five 
minutes from the heart of San Jose. F 

Coffee of a high quality is the chief crop. 
Bananas and cocoa are profuse. Corn, sugar-cane, 
rice and potatoes are cultivated. Tobacco pro- 
duction and the distillation of spirits are an 
important industry. . ; 

The forests are extensive, but the lumber indus~- 
try is negligible. Gold and silver are mined on the 
Pacific slope. Other minerals are quartz, alabaster, 
granite, oil, alum, slate, onyx, mercury, sulphur 
and copper. 

The Constitution (adopted Dec. 7, 1871) has been 
many times modified. The legislative power is 
vested in a Chamber of Deputies, 44 in number, 


iron, limestone, salt and petroleum.’ — 
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with four-year terms, one-half elected directly 
every two years by manhood suffrage. The Presi- 
dent, elected for four years, appoints a Ministry of 
seven. Dr. Don Leon Cortez was elected President 
(Feb. 9, 1936). Roman Catholic is the religion of 
the state, but the nation has religious liberty. 
Primary education is compulsory and free. The 
National School of Agriculture is in San Jose. 
The language of the country is Spanish. 

The monetary unit is the colon; for value, see 
Index, Lavin AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES. Gov- 


ernmental receipts oy mers Sn with 
itures approximately e same. 

expen ar raed peas cotton, iron and steel, flour, 
mineral oil and derivatives, motor vehicles, silk 
goods. Costa Rica takes 42% of her imports from 
the United States; ane from Germany; 7% from 
Great Britain. Gf the exports, 41% go to the 
United States, 21% to Germany and 25% to Great 
Britain. 

A start on production of rubber was made (1939) 
when more than 1,000 acres were planted in the 


!lJowlands along the Atlantic littoral. 


Cuba 


Capital, Havana—Area, 41,164 square miles—Population (1936), 4,108,650 


Cuba, the ‘‘Pearl of the Antilles,” largest island 
of the West Indies, lies among the Gulf of 
Mexico, the Strait of Florida and the Atlantic 
Ocean on the north and the Caribbean Sea on the 
south. Key West, Fla., is about 100 miles distant. 
The Windward Passage, 50 miles wide, separates 
it from Haiti to, the east, and Jamaica (British) 
lies 85 miles to the south. Yucatan is 130 miles to 
the west. Its length is 730 miles, and the breadth 
averages 50 miles, with a maximum of 160 miles. 
Its area nearly equals that of Pennsylvania. The 
coast line, including the larger keys, is about 
2,500 miles in length. It has numerous harbors, 
notably that of Havana, one of the finest and 
safest in the world, also Guantanamo, and Bahia 
Honda. Guantanamo was leased for an annual 
rental of $2,000 to the United States (July 2, 1903) 
and has since been maintained as a naval base. 


Mountains rise in Pinar del Rio Province in the 
west, and in Camaguey and Oriente in the east, 
where they reach a general elevation of about 3,000 
ft., with Monte Turquino (8,320 ft.) as the highest 
point. Santa Clara is rough and broken, but 
Matanzas and Havana are flat and rolling. 

The soil is alluvial and under the tropical heat 
and humidity the vegetation is of rare richness. 
It is estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres are 
covered with dense forest. The royal palm tree 
dominates every landscape. All tropical fruits and 
vegetables flourish. At Havana the mean tempera- 
ture is 76 and the mean rainfall 40.6 inches. 
Hardly a decade passes without a destructive 
Pareane. The population is about 68% native 
white. 

The government consists of a President elected 
for a four-year term (he is ineligible for re- 
election); a Vice President; a House of Represen- 
tatives with 4-year terms and a Senate with 8- 
year terms. Women have the right to vote. 

When Dr. Miguel Mariano Gomez y Arias (in- 
augurated as President May 20, 1936) was im- 
peached and removed from office (Dec. 24, 1936), 
he was succeeded by Dr. Federico Laredo Bru, who 
had been Vice President. 

new treaty between the United States and 
Cuba was ratified by the U. S. Senate (1936). It 
superseded that of May 22, 1903, and abandoned 
the right of the United States to intervene in the 
injcrnal affairs of Cuba under the Platt Amend- 


see (See The World Almanac for 1934, page 
2 . 


A reciprocal tariff agreement was signed (1934) 
by which Cuba made concessions on 426 items 
of American origin, granting duty reduction and 
preferentials of from 20% to 60%. The United 
States granted Cuba large tariff reductions on 
sugar, rum. and quota-tobacco, and also seasonal 
decreases on fresh fruits and vegetables. On sugar 
the duty was decreased from 132 cents to nine- 
tenths of a cent a pound. This supplemented a 
previous reduction from 2 to 14% cents made 
effective following the assignment to Cuba under 
the Jones-Costigan Act of a sugar quota in the 
American market, The treaty covered over 90% 
of Cuba’s exports to the United States. 

Sugar is the predominant crop, and 1,500,000 
acres are given over to growing it. Cuba is the 
second largest sugar. producer in the world. To- 
bacco raising and the manufacture of cigars and 
cigarettes rank next in importance. The amount 
of sugar exported to the United States is in ac- 
cordance with a quota established by the Washing- 
ton government. It called for the admission (1939) 
of 1,932,343 short tons. Molasses and other deriva- 
tives, together with sugar, represent 73% of the 
country’s exports. Tobacco is cultivated chiefly in 
the famous Vuelta-Abajo district. Other agri- 
cultural products are coffee, pineapples, bananas, 
citrus fruit and cocoanuts. Cabinet woods (ma- 
hogany and cedar), dyewoods, fibres, gums, resins 
and oils are important commercially. Iron, cop- 
per, Manganese, gold, petroleum and salt are 
some of the minerals. 

The number of visitors entering Cuba (1938) 
was 151,826. 

Education is compulsory. Among higher insti- 
tutions of learning is the University of Havana, 
(founded in 1721). The Roman Catholic religion is 
dominant. 

The monetary unit is the peso; see Index, 
ForEIGN EXCHANGE Rates. Governmental receipts 
(1938-1939) were estimated at $82,250,000; expen- 
ditures at $83,173,788. 

The language is Spanish with| English widely 
understood. \ 

The United States controls by far the greater 
bulk of Cuban trade. Other leading countries—in 
the order of their importance—are: Great Britain, 
Germany, Siam, France, British India and Japan. 


Czecho-Slovakia 


(CESKOSLOVENSKA REPUBLIKA) 
Capital, Prague (Praha)—Area, 38,190 square miles—Population (1939), 9,807,000 


Czecho-Slovakia lies in the very heart of Central 
Europe and is about as large as Indiana. Its boun- 
daries are, in the north, Germany and Poland; in 
the south, Rumania, Hungary and Austria, now 
a part of Germany; in the east, Poland; and in the 
west, Germany. Its extreme length from east to 
west is 600 miles and its width varies from 50 to 
100 miles, Czecho-Slovakia is the realization of a 
dream that has lived for centuries, i.e., some sort 
of restoration of the ancient Kingdom of Bohemia. 
In fact, thé’Czecho-Slovak Republic was fused from 
the territory of Bohemia, Moravia, part of Silesia, 
Slovakia and Carpatho-Ruthenia. 

There are two extensive mountain systems in 
Czecho-Slovakia—the Carpathian in the eastern 
parts of Moravia, Slovakia and Carpathian 
Ruthenia_ and the Sudeten in the west on the 
German border. Forests are famous for hunting 
and are the habitat of the bear, the chamois, the 
ibex, wildcat and whole herds of wild boars. 
Throughout the country mighty ruins of ancient 
castles rise on rocky heights, and in the valleys 
there are mansions of great beauty and interest. 

The subterranean caverns of Czecho-Slovakia are 
among the curiosities of Europe. In the Moravian 
Kras not far from Brno there stretches an ex- 
tensive system of caverns, lakes and abysses all 


underground. One of the famous sights of Central 


Europe is the magnificent ice caves in Dobsina in 
a district known as the ‘‘Slovak Paradise.’’ There 
are numerous labyrinths and towns of rock such 
~ wee hr ae Me bak pohemian Sana 

Witzerland), an e Tissa a at th 
where the Elbe leaves Bohemia. — 

The Czecho-Slovak spas and mineral springs are 
among the foremost in all Europe and the country 
boasts of more thermal and mineral water sources 
than any other country on the continent, 

Prague, the capital, has a wealth of mediaeval 
architecture equalled by few other cities of Europe. 
More than 3,500 years back there was a settlement 
within the territory which is now occupied by 
present day Prague, on the site of the castle of 
Toecchormavaein ‘Gab : 

zecho-Slovakia embraced (1930 census) 9,688,- 
770 Czecho-Slovaks; 3,231,688 Germann: 681,983 
Magyars; 549,169 Russians; 186,642 Jews: and 81,- 
Gernen btained th te ; 

ermany obtaine e Sudeten area of Czecho- 
Slovakia in the international crisis (1938) culmi- 
nating in the Munich conference. The Sudeten 
area is an ancient name of uncertain origin ap- 
plied to the Sudeten mountains in the northwest 
part of the country. he Germans there never 
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were a part of the Reich proper, but were subjects 
of pre-war Austria. At the close of the World War 
the Hlucin section of Germany—area 110 square 
miles, per cent of whose population were 
Czecho-Slovaks and the remainder Germans—was 
ceded to Czecho-Slovakia. 

The German demands for the return of the area 
Were put forward by Chancellor Hitler (Sept. 12, 
1938) and later the Berlin Government issued an 
ultimatum in which it threatened to seize the 
territory by force (Oct. 1, 1938). The German 
forces soon were in the Sudeten area and had occu- 
pied all the territory claimed by the Reich (Oct. 
10, 1938). There followed a four-power confer- 
ence among Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
Italy in which the Germans obtained all their 
demands. The new frontier was fixed (Nov. 20, 
1938) and the result was Czecho-Slovakia lost 
10,056 square miles of territory and a population 
of 4,922,440. This was divided as follows: 


Country Area Population 
0 TS a or 11,701 3,653,292 
ST ai ee re 4,566 1,027,450 
DE ate ei a 419 241,698 


Poland had demanded the cession of Teschen by 
Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary also had put for- 
ward demands which were granted when the new 
frontier was defined. 

The name of the country was changed to Czecho- 
Slovakia and a central government with three 
autonomous governments for Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, Slovakia and Ruthenia, renamed Carpatho- 
Ukraine, were created under the Munich agree- 
ment. 

German troops invaded Bohemia (March 14, 
1939) and seized Prague, the capital on the pre- 
text of maintaining order following rioting, which, 
it was charged, had been stirred up by Nazi 
agents. Two days later Chancellor Hitler declared 
that Czecho-Slovakia no longer existed and that 
Reich forces would preserve order in the country. 
Bohemia and Moravia, with an area of 28,717 
Square miles and a population of 10,897,000 (1939) 
were organized as a Protectorate of the Reich and 
Baron yon Neurath was named Protector. 

The Reich assumed supervision of military and 
foreign affairs, communications and customs. The 
Teichsmark and crown became’ the legal tender 
with the Reich to determine their relative value. 

The establishment of the protectorate has not 
been recognized by the Governments of the United 
States, Gfeat Britain and France. Italy formally 
recognized the annexation (Sept. 14, 1939). 

Slovakia, with an area of 14,836 square miles and 
a population of 2,450,096, declared its independ- 
ence (March 14, 1939) and Hitler offered to pro- 
tect it with German troops. A treaty was signed 
in Vienna four days later in which Germany guar- 
anteed to protect the boundaries of Slovakia for 
twenty-five years and in return received permission 
to construct and man fortifications along the Slo- 
vakian border. Slovakia was to remain an inde- 
pendent State with its own army, currency and 
diplomatic representatives abroad: Dr. Josef Tiso 
Prime Gent oe a ee by Par- 
liament to be President : r : ungary 
r id the independence of Slovakia (July 1, 
1939). 


Parliament adopted a Constitution (July 21, 
1939) that made the remnant of Czecho-Slovakia 
an authoritarian republic with a National Council 
of ten to govern, a president elected for seven 
years, with a Parliament of eighty elected for five- 
year terms. The National Council has authority 
to issue decrees without a ratification by Parlia- 

nt. 
Cbnscription—six months of labor service to be 
followed by one ed as military service—was an- 
May 4, 1939). 
O gie At mmarehinl into Carpatho-Ukraine (March 
4, 1939) and annexed that country. i 

The Czecho-Slovakian government (prior to the 
partition) permitted the minorities within its 
boundaries to keep their own schools, languages, 
religions and newspapers. Racial and religious 
tolerance was written into the 1930 Constitution. 
In the 1935 elections, representatives were sent to 
the National Parliament from German, Hungarian, 
Russian, Polish and Jewish elements in the popu- 
Jation, chosen in ratio to the number of votes cast. 
The government established schools for Germans, 
Hungarians, Poles, Jews and Russians in_ their 
own languages, including a school for gypsies. 
When there are 40 children in any nationality ina 
Czecho-Slovak community, law requires a school in 
their national tongue. Wherever a racial group 
totals one-fifth of the population of a district, the 
Janguage of that minority is used on street signs, 
shop windows and public notices and is also per- 
mitted in courts. There are many newspapers 


published in languages other than Czech or Slovak, 
which are different branches of the same Slavic 
tongue. ‘Some paper money uses as many as five 
languages on a single bill. 

The Sudeten areas have been of great strategic 
and economic importance to Czecho-Slovakia and 
the Czech-German frontier has followed, in the 
main, a natural mountain boundary. Czecho+ 


Slovakia’s chief fortifications were located in thesé™ 


mountains. The loss of the Sudeten area destroyed 
the nation’s defense system. 

Gzecho-Slovakia ‘possesses one of the richest ter- 
ritories in Europe, both in the matter of natural 
resources and {ndustrial development. Agriculture 
and forestry claim 40% of the population. Wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar beets, corn and 
hops are grown in abundance. Beer production is 
enormous, Czecho-Slovakian munitions factories 
are among the most extensive and efficient in the 
world. There are also numerous textile and paper 
mills, glass, furniture, stone, metal and chemical 
factories. Since 1924, when the land reform bill 
was actually followed by the sequestration of the 
large estates owned by the former Austrian aris- 
tocracy, the country has been developing into a 
land of peasant holdings. Mineral wealth is great 
and comprises both soft and hard coal, iron. 
graphite and garnets, silver, copper, lead, and 
rock-salt. f 

The peace treaty (World War)- gave Czecho- 
Slovakia, which has no outlet to the sea, 200 miles 
distant, the right to certain wharves in Hamburg 
and Stettin. "The Dunaj (Danube) is the principal 
waterway, its chief port being Bratislava (Press- 
burg). On the Labe (Elbe), which flows from 
Czecho-Sloyakia through Germany the main ports 
are Usti (Aussig) and Decin (Tetschen). Czecho- 
Slovakia has 800 miles of navigable rivers. 

The term Czecho-Slovak refers to two national 
groups of inhabitants, the Czechs and the Slovaks, 
both distinct branches of Slav origin. The begin- 
ning of the independent kingdom of Bohemia in 
Central Europe reaches to the fifth century. 
The Habsburgs (1526) were elected to the throne of 
Bohemia, which thus became united through a 
common dynasty to Austria and Hungary. 
ligious persecution in the seventeenth century led 
to unsuccessful rebellions and to the loss of inde- 
pendence. The persecution of the Czechs by the 
Habsburgs left great bitterness. Czecho-Sloyakia 
came into being (Oct. 28, 1918) on the break-up 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, of which it was 
the northwest portion bordering on Germany. and 
Poland. The Constitution of the republic was 
adopted by the National Assembly (Feb. 29, 1920), 
providing for a National Assembly with legislative 
authority over the whole country, Carpathian 
Russinia to have autonomy. The Assembly, elected 
by universal suffrage, and with proportional rep- 
resentation, is composed of a Chamber of Depu- 
ties, six-year tenure, and a Senate, eight-year- 
tenure; both in joint session to elect the President 
of the republic for a seven-year term. 

Dr. Edvard Benes (born in Kozlany, Bohemia, 
May 28, 1884), was elected President (Dec. 18, 1935) 
and resigned, in the face of German diplomatic 
pressure (Oct. 5, 1938). He was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Czech republic; was forced to flee 
to Switzerland during the World War; was spokes- 
man, with Thomas Masaryk, for the Czech people 
at the Versailles Peace Conference; and was foreign 


minister, under President Masaryk, of the Czech — 


Re- . 


7 


republic from its creation until he became Pres- 


ident. ‘ 

The religious distribution of the population by 
(1930 census) was: Roman Catholics, 10,831,636; 
Protestants, 1,129,758; Russian Orthodox, 145,598; 
Czecho-Slovak Church, 793,385; Greek Catholics 
585,071; Jews, 356,830; others, 32,590, without 
confession, 854,638. Czecho-Slovak Reformed 
Clergy of Czecho-Slovakia decided (1920) to with- 
draw from the jurisdiction of the Pope and to 
found a national Church, caled The Church, ; 

Education is compulsory between the’ ages ‘of 
six and fourteen. Institutions of higher learning 
are the Czech University at Prague (founded in 
1348); the University of Brno and the German 
University in Prague. 


Universal military service for men between 20 — 


and 50 was enacted (1930), service to be for 14 
months. Peacetime army strength varies. The aver- 
age (1937) was 10,059 officers; 153,356 other ranks 


and 12,647. gendarmerie. Military aviation consists’ 


of 6,609 men and 566 airplanes. When the first 
German ‘‘putsch’’ of 1938 was expected (May 21) 
it was estimated that the Czech army was swelle 
to between 400,000 and 500,000 men. In the crucial 
days of September, when the fate of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia was being discussed in London, Paris and 
Berlin, the number of Czechs under arms was 
believed to be near 500,000. The army was reduced 
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(March 9, 1939) to 100,000 from 150,000. After 
the German invasion the military forces of the 
country were disarmed. 

Government receipts (1939) for the Central Gov- 
ernment alone were estimated at 3,191,600,000 
crowns, expenditures 3,191,300,000. The estimates 
provided for additional revenue from Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia of 4,638,000,000 crowns and 
expenditures of 4,902,000,000. 


The chief exports are woollen goods, cottons, 
coal, glass, sugar, iron and steel, grains, timber 
and leather. Imports are largely fruit and vege- 
tables, cottons, woollen goods, fats and oils, iron 
and steel, machinery, mineral oils, coal and 
chemicals. Trade is principally _with Germany 
(including Austria), Great Britain, the United 
States, Rumania, France, Yugo-Slavia and the 
Netherlands, in the order named. 


Danzig 


(DIE FREIE STADT DANZIG) 
Area, '54 square miles—Population, 415,000 


“The Free City of Danzig is on the Baltic Sea, 
with the Polish corridor to the west, Poland to the 
south, and East Prussia, of which it was formerly 
@ part, to the east. The River Vistula, coming 
from the extensive Polish hinterland, runs through 
the territory to the Baltic. The population (cen- 


sus of Aug., 1929) is preponderantly German. The 


district contains 258 localities, of which 252 are 
Tural communes,two forest-estate divisions, and 
four cities, including the municipality of Danzig. 
Education is compulsory. G 

[Danzig was captured by Germany in the war 
against Poland (1939) but the facts in this article 
are on a pre-war basis. ] ‘ 

The Free City of Danzig was established under 
the Treaty of Versailles (Nov. 15, 1920) to create 
a port for Poland. It is under the protection of the 
League of Nations. It has a Volkstag of 72 mem- 
bers. The Senate consists of 22 members elected 
from the Volstag; the President and seven of these 
are Chief Senators, form the Ministry, and are 
elected for a four-year term. The High Commis- 
sion for the League of Nations is Dr. Karl Burck- 
hardt (1937-40). 

The Senate (March 22, 1939) disregarded the 
Constitution and prolonged for another four years 
the terms of the Volkstag expiring in May. The 
Volkstag at the time was 100 per cent Nazi, the 
Opposition deputies having been forced to resign. 
The Senate voted (Aug. 24, 1939) to make Albert 
Forster, Nazi party leader, chief of state, giving 
him precedence over Arthur Greiser, hitherto head 


of the government as Senate President. - 

Forster proclaimed the reunion of Danzig to 
the Reich (Sept. 1, 1939) and the Free City was 
accepted into the Reich at once by Chancellor 
Hitler. Forster at the same time declared the 
Constitution of Danzig no longer valid and him- 
self the sole administrator of Danzig and that all 
laws except the Constitution remained in effect. 
_The Polish Republic has no sovereign rights in 
the Free City. The relations between the two 
States are determined by three treaties. Under the 
Treaty..of Versailles, Poland is charged with the 
conduct of the foreign affairs of the Free City; the 
two States have also formed, by treaty, a common 
custom and economic union under the Polish law; 
but the administration of the customs within the 
territory of the Free State is performed by Danzig 
authority. The management of the railways has 
also been undertaken by Poland. The administra- 
tion of the harbor and waterways is given over to 
a special board of Harbor Administration, consist- 
ing of an equal number (5) of Danzig and Polish 
members. 

Chief exports are grain, sawn timber, coal, ores 
and sulphates; principal imports are salt herrings, 
coffee, cocoa and tea. See Index, Wortp TRADE. 

The monetary unit is the gulden, worth about 
25 cents in American money. The Bank of Danzig 
(July, 1938) had a note circulation of 38,554,000 
gulden with a gold coverage of 28,965,000. The 
governmental budget (1939) was estimated to 
balance at 126,880,000 gulden. 


Denmark 


(KONGERIGET DANMARK) 
Capital, Copenhagen—Area, 16,575 square miles—Population (est. 1938), 3,777,000 


Denmark occupies the peninsula of Jutland, 
thrusting out to the north from Germany, which 
is its only land neighbor, between the North Sea 
and the Baltic Sea, with the adjacent islands. 
The Skagerak separates. it from Norway, and 
Kattegat from Sweden. It is a little smaller than 
the States of Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
The country consists of low, undulating plains. 

The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about 
300, miles northwest of the Shetlands, belong to 
Denmark. 

The origin of Copenhagen dates back to ancient 
times, when the fishing and trading place named 
Hayn (port) grew up on a cluster of islets in the 
Sound, but Bishop Absalon (1128-1201) is regarded 
as the actual founder of the city. On one of the 
islets he built a stronghold against the pirating 
Wends and the remnants of this still exist under- 
ground in front of Christiansborg. 

Regular poat service is maintained from the 
Havnegade ‘quay in Copenhagen to Klampenborg, 
Elsinore and various other points along the coast. 
Klampenborg is a popular bathing resort. Elsinore 


. (Helsingor) contains the reputed grave of Hamlet, 


the Danish prince immortalized by Shakespeare. 


A great attraction here is the castle of Kronborg 


with historic casemates and old bastions, the 
bronze guns of which once commanded the Sound 
baba duties were exacted from every passing 
vessel. 

One-third of the population lives exclusively by 
agriculture and approximately one-half by man- 
ufactures and trade. The cultivated area (1937) 
showed the following crop acreage: wheat, 319,000: 
rye, 344,000; barley, 910,800; oats, 836,300; mixed 
grain, 764,100; potatoes, 199,400. 

Danish dairy products are world famous and the 
country exports more butter than any in the 
world and produces more bacon than any other 
with the exception of the United States. The 


_ fisheries also are important. 


The first cooperative consumers society was 
established (1866) and today the system has 
1,964 affiliated societies and includes 370,000 house- 


holds, about 45% of the whole population, and 
employs about 21,000 workers. Danish farmers 
operate more than 1,400 co-operative dairies, 60 
co-operative bacon factories and numerous 
slaughterhouses. 

The chief exports are dairy products, eggs, pro- 
visions and fodder, animals and animal products. 
The principal imports are chemicals, wood, cork, 
Paper, textiles, fuels, lubricants, metals. Den- 


mark’s best customers in order are—Great Britain, . 


Germany, Sweden, Norway, Belgium-Luxemburg, 
Finland and the United States. 

Denmark is a constitutional monarchy, the suc- 
cession being hereditary. The King and the 
Rigsdag (Diet) jointly hold legislative power. 
The Rigsdag is of two bodies—the Folketing 
(House of Commons), with 149 members, and the 
Landsting (Senate), with 76 members. Men and 


Women of 25 years of age have the franchise. T 
Premier (1939) is Thorvald Stauning. ie 
The King of Denmark is Christian X (born 


Sept. 26, 1870). He succeeded his father, Frederik 
VIII (May 14, 1912) and married (Apr. 26, 1898) 
Princess Alexandrine of Mecklenburg. His heir 
Crown Prince Frederik (born Mar. 11, 1899), was 
married (May 24, 1935) to Princess Ingrid (born 
yee 36, nea Paneth Gt ore Peined Gustav 
olf of Sweden. e ng of Den 
aK brn Syd * ma ee 

n the elections e Folketing (April 3, 19 
the Government Coalition of Social Demoorste et 
Radicals maintained a majority with 78 seats 
against 71 for the opposition. The Nazi party won 
three seats and the Communists three. 

The Evangelical Lutheran is the established 
religion. Education is compulsory. The University 
of Copenhagen was founded (1479). 

The army is in the form of a national militia 
every able-bodied man being liable for service. 

The monetary unit is the krone; see Index 
FoREIGN EXCHANGE. Government receipts (1939-40) 
were estimated at 517,926,729 kroner; expenditures 
oD ee The krone was worth (Oct. 
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GREENLAND 


Greenland, a huge island between the North 
and the Polar Sea, is separated from the 
North American continent by Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay. It extends northward from 60°-86° 
N. lat. Its total area is 736,518 square miles, 
705,234 of which are ice-capped. Most of the 
island is a lofty plateau 9,000 to 10,000 ft. in alti- 
tude. The average thickness of the ice cap is 
1,000 ft. The population ie od is 17,000, composed 
of 16,222 natives and 408 Danes. The’ capital is 
Godthaab; its population is 1,313. Greenland is the 
only Danish colony. 

The United States formally relinquished its claim 


to land in Northern Greenland discovered by 
Admiral Peary when it bought the Virgin Islands 
from Denmark (1916). 

Greenland trade has been a state monopoly of 
Denmark since 1776. Denmark declared the entire 
island Danish territory (May 10, 1921) and (June 


16) ordered all coasts and islands closed to non<" 


Danish vessels. 

Trade is chiefly, with Denmark. The deposits of 
eryolite are the largest in the world. Fish, fur and 
graphite are the other exports. Imports from 
Denmark (1937) totaled 2,428,000 kroner; exports 
to Denmark, 6,794,000. 


Dominican Republic 


(REPUBLICA DOMINICANA) 
Capital, Ciudad Trujillo—Area, 19,332 square miles—Population (1937), 1,544,549 


The Dominican Republic occupies the eastern 
portion, abcut two-thirds, of the Island of Santo 
Domingo, or Hispanola, the name given it by Co- 
lumbus, the second largest of the Greater Antilles, 
situated between Cuba on the west and Puerto Rico 
on the east. The boundary between it and the Re- 
public of Haiti, which occupies the western part 
of the island, is 193 miles long. It has a coastline 
of 1,017 miles. 

The land is very fertile, about 15,500 square miles 
being cultivable; agriculture and stock raising are 
the principal industries. Sugar, cacao, rice, corn 
and*tobacco are the chief products. 

The country contains deposits of silver, plati- 
num, copper, iron, salt, coal and petroleum, but 
the mining industry is undeveloped. 

The population is a race of mixed European, 
African and Indian blood. Spanish is the lan- 
guage of the country. The religion of thegstate is 
Roman Catholic, but religious toleration 
Education is compulsory. 


revails. | France, 


A new constitution was proclaimed (June 20, 
1929) and modified (June 9, 1934). The President 
is elected by direct vote every four years. The 
National Congress consists of a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies, Dr. Jacinto B. Peynado 
was inaugurated President (Aug. 16, 1938). 

The Dominican monetary standard is the United 
States gold dollar. Except for about $200,000 in 
Dominican coins (there is no Dominican gold or 
paper money) all curren circulation is United 
States currency. Goverrfmental revenues (1938) 
vases gee hae at $11,594,920; expenditures at $11,- 
483, F 

The Dominican Republic’s trade (1938) was 
divided: Imports—United States, 54;, Japan, 11; 
Germany, 8; British Indies, 5; United Kingdom, 


/4: France, 3; Netherlands West Indies, 3. Ex- 
ports—United Kingdom, 42; United States, 32; 

8; Germany, 3; and Netherlands Wes 
Indies, 3. 


Ecuador 


(REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR) 
Capital, Quito—Area, 275,936 square miles—Population (estimated, 1936), 2,756,552 


Ecuador, on the Pacific Coast of South America, 
extends from about 100 miles north of the Equator 
to 400 miles south of it. It is bounded by Columbia 
on the north and Peru on the south. The boundary 
in the east is in dispute, much territory being 
claimed by each of these three countries. Two 
cordillera of the. Andes cross the country, with a 
dozen peaks above 16,000 ft. in height, of which 
Chimborazo, 21,424 ft.), Cotopaxi (19,550 ft.), 
Cayambee (19,534 ft.) and Antisana (19,260 ft.) are 
the highest. 7 : 

Ecuador is a republic. According to the Consti- 
tution (adopted March 26, 1929) the President was 
elected directly by the people for a four-year term 
and the Congress consisted of two Houses: the 
Upper with 32 Senators and the Chamber with 
56 Deputies. A Constituent Assembly was con- 
vened (Aug. 10, 1937) to draft a new Constitution, 


- following the suspension of the old (Sept. 27, 1935) 


Dr. Aurelio Mosquera was elected President (1939). 
Women voted for the first time in 1939. 

The country is rich in undeveloped minerals. 
Rich silver ore is found at Pillzhum in Cafar, 
Petroleum output is increasing. Large deposits of 
eopper, iron, lead, coal and sulphur are known to 
exist. Agricultural products include cereals, po- 
tatoes, fruits, cocoa, coffee. Wild rubbles, man- 
grove bark, (for tanning) alligator skins, and 
Kapok are important commercially. Many so-called 
Panama or ‘‘Jipi-jappa’’ hats, made of Toquilla 
straw, are manufactured in Ecuador. 

Ecuador’s independence dates from the Battle of 
Pichincha (May 29, 1822) and its history has been 
stormy even for a Latin-American republic. 

Roman Catholicism is the dominant religion. 
Primary education is compulsory. Military service 
is compulsory. 


The monetary unit is the sucre; for value see 
Index, Latrmy AMERICA EXCHANGE RaTES. 

Government revenues (1938) were: receipts 120,- 
374,232 sucres; expenditures 127,300,000, 

The chief Ecuadorean imports are cotton goods, 
metals, jewelry, foodstuffs, liquors, drugs, chem- 
icals; woollen, silk, rayon, linen goods; and 
vehicles. The United States ranks first as the 
source of Ecuadorean imports, with Germany 
second. 

Ecuador’s foreign trade (1938) was divided: Im- 
ports—United States, 34.6; Germany, 24.1; United 
Kingdom, 7.7; Japana, 7.4; France, 4.4; Italy 3.2. 
Exports—United States 37.5; Germany, 17.5; 
France, 8.0; United Kingdom, 4.6; Japan, 2.4; 
Italy, 1.5. “ 

Guayaquil, the ‘‘Pearl of the Pacific,’ chief port 
of Ecuador, on the northern bank of the Guayas 
river, and 50 miles upstream from the Great Gulf 
of Guayaquil on the Pacific Ocean, was founded in 
1537. The Guayaouil-Quito railway is one of the 
greatest engineering feats in the world. At Nariz 
del Diablo (Devil’s Nose) a forbidding mountain 
intercepts the railway, and the train ascends 
2,900 ft. in five minutes, along a daring zig-zag 
road cut out of solid rock along the mountain side 
and mipyorted by huge retaining walls. Quito 
reached in the middle of the afternoon on th 
second day. The streets of Quito are narrow 
and steep, Many houses being Tver aly perched on 
the mountainside. uito was once the capital of 
an empire ruled by the Incas after they had van- 
uished the Caras. The Spanish settlement dates 
rom 1534. In colonial times it was the most im- 
portant art center in America and today the 
churches contain works of sculptors and painters 
whose names have survived the centuries. 


Egypt 


(MISR) 


Egypt occupies the northeast corner of Africa 


with the Mediterranean ‘Sea on the north and the 
E 895,08 e east Beyond that, between the 
Gulf of yes nd the Canal and the Gulf of Aka- 
yah, lies the Sinai peninsula, 150 miles long, flat 
and Bendy, On the south is the Soudan, the 
parallel of the 22° north latitude forming the 


boundary. To the west is Libya. Egypt is about 


Capital, Cairo—Area, estimated, 383,000 square miles—Population (1937), 15,904,525 


the size of Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado, but 
its fertile territory is about the size of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. 

The Valley of the Nile and the delta are the 
real Egypt of 60 centuries. Here are 12,226 square 
miles of cultivated area; 1,900 square miles are 
taken up by canals, roads, date and other agri- 
cultural plantations, and 2,850 by the surface of 


226. 
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the Nile, its marshes and lakes. The Nile has a 
length of 4,000 miles from the Victoria Nyanza to 
the Mediterranean. In the 960 miles of its course 
through Egypt it receives no tributary stream. 
The river at Aswan is at its lowest at the end of 
May, rises slowly until the middle of July and rap- 
idly throughout August, reaching its maximum at 
the beginning of September; then it falls slowly 
through October and November. At Cairo the 
maximum rise (average about 13 feet) is reached 
Pee poems of October. The river carries a heavy 
rafiic. 

Great dams regulate the flow of the Nile and 

one of them, the Gabel Awlia dam (completed 
Apr. 25, 1937), is the longest in the world, measur- 
ing 16,400 ft. 
The Nile irrigates 5,400,000 acres and this num- 
ber may be increased to 7,600,000 by engineering 
improvements. King Mena (about 4000 B. C.) is 
credited with being the founder of the_ first 
scientific system of using the water of the Nile for 
irrigation purposes, and that plan, the basin sys- 
tem, is still used for all the land south of Deirut 
in Upper Egypt. 

By this system: the land is divided into rectangu- 
Jar areas from 5,000 to 50,000 acres in size and 
surrounded by banks; water is admitted to these 
basins during the flood period (August) to an 
average depth of three ft. and is left on the land 
for about 40 days; it is then run off and the seed 
sown broadcast on the uncovered land. A system 
of perennial irrigation digging deep canals was 
introduced (1820) by Mohammed Ali Pasha; this 
was restored and greatly improved during the 
British occupation. ‘Two million acres of cul- 
tivable land were added, and under the basin 
system, cereals, beans and lentils are.grown; under 
the new perennial system cotton, wheat, cereals, 
beans, sugar cane, vegetables and fruit are the 
chief products. Two and three yields a year are 
grown. 

A variety of minerals is found in Egypt, princi- 
pally phosphate rock and petroleum. Others are 
ochres, sulphate of magnesia, tale, building stones, 
gypsum, natron, salt, gold, alum, copper, beryl, 
granite and sulphur. 

Many automobile highways—some of 
through the desert—have been constructed. 

The Suez Canal is owned by a French corpora- 
tion, Benjamin Disraeli, then Premier (Nov. 24, 
1875), bought 176,602 of its shares for 100,000,000 
francs from the Khedive Ismail. Great Britain 
owns 295,026 of the 652,932 shares now outstanding 
and carries them among its assets at a valuation 
of £93,200,000. The governing board is composed 
of nineteen French, ten British, two Egyptian and 
one Netherlands director. 

Four-fifths of the people are of ancient Egyp- 
tian stock, whose forbears by their labor built 
the pyramids for alien kings, and whose physical 
characteristics were pictured in the mural paint- 
ings of the temples and tombs and on the papyrus 
scrolls 6,000 years ago. 


them 


Moslems form 91.19% of the population; Chris- 
tians, 8.34% and Jews 0.45%. Illiteracy 1s about 
90%. There is a famous seat of Moslem learning in 
the University at El-Azhar, in Cairo, founded in 
972. Education is compulsory for all children 
between 7 and 12. s 

Originally a part_of the Turkish Empire, Egypt 
became a British Protectorate (Dec., 1914) and 
remainder under the British flag until a kingdom 
was established with Sultan Fuad as sovereign 
(Mar. 15, 1922). An Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 
alliance was signed (Aug. 26, 1936) which lim- 
ited British military occupation to a garrison of 
10,000 troops and 400 airplanes at the Suez Canal 
and which accorded the British the right to use 
Alexandria and Port Said as naval bases. The 
treaty further permits the British government to 
move troops over Egyptian territory in the event 
of war or threat of war. 

Military service is compulsory between 19 and 
7. The strength of the army (1937-1938) was 
22,560. The Air Force consisted of 67 planes. The 
Defense Council decided (1938) to build a fleet of 
36 units, cruisers, minelayers, minesweepers and 
submarines. 

The King of Egypt is Faruk I (born Feb. 11, 
1920), son of the late King Fuad I and Queen 
Nazli, He succeeded his father (April 28, 1936), 
married (Jan. 20, 1938) Farida Zulfikar, daughter 
of Yussuf Pasha Zulfikar and granddaughter of 
Mohamed Pasha Said, Prime Minister 1910-14 and 
in 1919. A daughter (born Nov. 17, 1938) was 
christened Ferial, meaning light in Turkish. 

The Constitution of 1923 provides for a Parlia- 
ment composed of a Senate (Maglis ash Shuyukh) 
and a Chamber of Deputies (Maglis an Nuwwab). 
Two-fifths of the Senators are appointed: by the 
King, the remainder elected directly by the people, 
as_are the Deputies. , 

Prime Minister Mohamed Pasha Mahmud suc- 
ceeded Mustafa Nahas Pasha (Dec. 30, 1937). 

The monetary unit is the pound; for value see 
Index, FOREIGN EXCHANGE. The governmental 
budget (1938-1939) was estimated to balance at 
42,267,900 pounds. 

The principal imports are mineral, chemical and 
pharmaceutical products; wood and cork articles; 
Paper; metals; machinery and motor vehicles. 
Exports are chiefly agricultural products and 
textiles. The share of Great Britain in Egypt’s 
foreign trade is 31.0%. Other leading countries 
and the percentage of their share are as follows: 
Germany, 9.0%; France, 7.7%; Japan, 1.39%; 
Onited States, 5.1%; Belgium, 3.4%; India, 3.3%; 
Italy, 3.2%; Rumania, 2.7%; Czecho-Slovakia, 


5%. 

Cairo, the capital of. Egypt, is a city of con- 
glomerate charm, whose streets resound to donkey 
carts and motor vehicles and whose inhabitants 
are clad in turbans and flowing robes or the latest 
dress of Paris. Hundreds of mosques attract the 
eye of the tourist. Excursions are conducted to 
the Pyramids and Sphinx of Giza. 


Estonia 


(EESTI VABARIIK) 
Capital, Tallinn—Area, 18,353 square miles—Population (est. 1939), 1,134,000 


Estonia comprises the former Russian province 
' of Estonia, the northern part of Livonia, and 
western parts of the Government of Pskow and 
Petrograd. It is bounded by the U. S. S. R. 
(Russia) on the east, Latvia on the south, the 
Gulf of Riga and the Baltic Sea on the west, and 
the Gulf of Finland on the north. Estonia is about 
the size of Vermont and New Hampshire. The 
Estonians are of -Finnish-Ugrian origin. 

The country is a low plain interspersed with a 
series of rolling hills from north to south. The 


coast line is 725 miles long. Agriculture is the’ 


chief occupation. The principal crops are rye, 
wheat, barley, oats, mixed corn, potatoes and flax. 
enetiaad and cattle raising are important indus- 
ries. 

Estonia has oil shale deposits distributed over an 
area of 2,000 square miles. 

There is no state religion; 78.6% of the popula- 
tion are Lutherans, 19% Greek orthodox. Educa- 
tion is free. There is a famous university in 
Tartu, founded in 1632, and a Technical University 
in Tallinn. 

The chief exports are dairy products, paper, 
flax, potatoes, timber, cellulose and meat. Im- 
ports are mainly cotton, woollens, sugar, iron and 
Steel, and fertilizers. Estonia's foreign trade is 
Sect re i AP Recs Great Britain, 

1%}; Unite ates, 4.2%; Soviet Russia, 2. 
France, 2.7; Latvia, 0.5%. ae, 


The Constitution of Jan. 1, 1938, provides f 
State President elected for six years ss divest vated 
and a Parliament of two houses. The members of 
one house are elected by the people; those of the 
second are chosen by various public organizations 
and local government bodies. Military service is 
compulsory with service of one year in the 
Sionctanuiy east (appointed P 

onstantin Paets (appointe rovisional Head 
of the State on Oct. 21, 1933) was el - 
Gent Cpe ae mite de marae 

stonia declare er independence i 
1918) after the Bolshevist coup d'etat, bei 

Military service is obligatory. 

The monetary unit is the kroon; see Index 
Tins eee en Pree sont receipts 

e estima al 5293, - 
penditures 92,293,000, eit 
stonia is known as a country of quaint 
towns. Tallinn was founded (1219 Ee Kine 
Valdemar II of Denmark on the site of an ancient 
Estonian fortress. It has been held successively by 
Danes, Germans, Swedes and Russians. Three 
churches, the castle and a number of houses and 
part of the town walls and towers date back to 
the Danish domination. The bastions surrounding 
the Old Town gate were constructed during the 
Swedish period. Another interesting mediaeval 
town is Narva, founded in the 13th century. It 
contains a fortress built by the Russian Grand 
Duke Ivan TII (1492). An outpost against Russia, 


Sweden, 8.5%; United States, 8.1%; 
ottnerlands, 4.0%; Denmark, 3.79%; 
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Narva has been the scene of almost incessant 
fighting among Estonians, Danes, Germans and 
Swedes on one side and Russians on the other. 

The town of Petseri, in the extreme southwest, 
contains a unique Greek-Orthodox cave monas- 
tery, situated in a deep ravine, which dates from 
the Middle Ages. The principal church is dug in a 
slope of firm sandstone. The same slope contains 
a@ labyrinth of caves, where 5,000 monks have been 


Ethiopia 


buried. An untold quantity of valuable ikons, ec- 


clesiastical robes and objects of rite are still shown 
at the monastery’s treasury. 

Esthonia and the Soviet Union signed a mu- 
tual assistance pact (Sept. 28, 1939) giving to 
Russia the right to maintain naval and military 
bases_on the large islands at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Finland. The pact runs for ten 


years with an automatic renewal for five more="™ 


if not denounced. 


(ABYSSINIA: AFRICA ORIENTALE ITALIANA) 


Capital, Addis Ababa—Area, 350,000 square miles—Population (1939, estimated) 10,000,000 natives, not 
counting Amhara tribes 


Ethiopia (or Abyssinia) is a mountainous vol- 
canic country in northeast Africa, bounded by 
Eritrea (Italian), French Somaliland and British 
Somaliland on the northeast, Italian Somaliland 
on the southeast, Kenya Colony (British) on the 
south, and the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan on the west. 
The agricultural and mineral resources of the 
country are comparatively undeveloped, and its 
wealth of water power is unused. 

Cattle, sheep and goats are bred. Horses are 
small but sturdy and are widely used as polo 
Ponies; mules and donkeys are raised. Cotton, 
Sugar-cane, date palm and coffee are extensively 
cultivated. The coffee is of three types—Harari 
(long berry Mocha), Jimma and Sidamo. There is 
also a wild berry known as Abyssinian coffee. Other 
important products are hides and skins, wax, bar- 
ley, millet (dhurra), wheat, gesho (which serves as 
@ substitute for hops) and tobacco. Rubber trees 
are numerous. Iron is manufactured into spears, 
knives and hatchets. Gold, coal, copper, sulphur 
and potash salts are also found. 

The Franco-Ethiopian railroad (487 miles long, 
connecting Jibuti and Addis Ababa) carries the 
bulk of produce from the interior to the coast, 
although many caravan routes are still widely trav- 
eled. The principal exports are hides and skins 
(cattle, goat, sheep, leopard and monkey), coffee, 
grain, wax, civet and native butter. Chief im- 
ports are salt (from French Somaliland and Su- 
dan), grey sheetings and other cotton piece-goods 
(from England, India, Japan, and Italy), cotton 
yarns (from England, India, Japan, Italy, France); 
building materials, petrol and kerosene (from Eng- 
land, the United States and Soviet Russia); sugar, 
glass, soap. : ' : 

Mahommedanism is still the prevailing religion 
although many Ethiopians adhere to the Coptic 
branch of Christianity. Moslems predominate in 
Harrar; Christians in Addis Ababa. The Coptic 
Patriarch of Alexandria has been the supreme head 
of the church since the diffusion of Christianity in 
the fourth century, appointing the Abuna, or head 
bishop of Ethiopia, but the Italian Viceroy (Dec. 
1, 1937) decreed the Coptic Church in Abyssinia 


autocephalous and appointed the Albuna, three 
metropolitans and three bishops for the whole of 
Italian East Africa. 

German scientists describe the Abyssinians as “a 
mixed Hamito-Semitic people,’’ and other ethnolo- 
gists assert that the ‘‘true Abyssinian type contains 
no Negro blood whatever and none: of the Negro 
qualities, either physical or mental.’ The royal 
family claims descent from Menelik, the son of 
King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 

Ethiopia sought membership in the League of 
Nations (1923). After an investigation into the 
existence of slavery in the kingdom and _ the 
promulgation of a decree (June, 1923) making 
Slave trading punishable by death, the country was 
admitted to the League (Sept. 28, 1923). 

Italy conquered Ethiopia in a war which began 
over a border clash (Dec., 1934), and waged until 
Addis Ababa was captured (May 5, 1936). The 
Emperor, Haille Selassie, who had succeeded the 
late Empress Waizeru Zauditu (April 2, 1930), and 
his son, fhe Crown Prince, Asfaon Wosan, fied the 
capital (May 2, 1936) and went to Great Britain, 
and later to Switzerland. ; 

Premier Mussolini (May 9, 1936) in Rome 
proclaimed the country as annexed to Italy, an 
added the title of Emperor of Ethiopia to King 
Emanuel III. Marshal Badoglio was made viceroy 
at that time. De jure recognition of the annexa- 
tion has been generally accorded. 

A Royal Decree (June 1, 1936) established the 
colony of Italian East Africa, comprising Ethiopia, 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, with headquarters 
in Addis Ababa. Prince Amedeo of Savoy, Duke of 
Aosta, was appointed Viceroy (Nov. 20, 1937). 

Since annexation Italy has launched a vast 
colonization program for the country, including 
the building of modern motorroads and the im- 
provement of the agricultural resources. 

Courts are under the jurisdiction of Italian offi- 
cials but native chiefs still administer justice 
when the sole litigants are Abyssinians. The 
Italian lira is the official currency. See Index 
Foreién ExcHANGE Rates. The budget (1938-1939) 
balanced at 1,591,128,542 lire. 


Finland 


(SUOMEN TASAVALTA) 
Capital, Helsingfors—Area, 147,761 square miles—Population (1938), 3,834,662 


inland formed part of the Kingdom of Sweden 
from 1134 to 1809, when it became an autonomous 
Grand Duchy of the Russian Empire. It declared 
jts independence (Dec. 6, 1917), established a 
Provisional Government, and became a republic 
Finland is bounded on the north by Nor- 
the east by Russia, on the south by the 
Finland, and on the west by the Gulf of 
Bothnia, Sweden and Norway. In territory it is 
as large as New England, New York and New 
Jersey. : 

[ cover 10,580 square miles, or 9.5% of the 
ew aren, The lake and canal waterways are 
navigable for 2,500 miles. Notable are the mighty 
Imatra rapids of the river Vuokski, having in a 
channel about 25 yards wide, an aggregate fall of 
about 72 ft. in a distance of 1,400 yards and a 
volume (the greatest in Europe) of between 480 
and 700 ig a per second, discharging ulti- 

into Lake Ladoga. 
ee ough extending far north into extremely cold 
latitudes, with rugged climate and topography, 
Finland is an agricultural country. Lumber is the 


‘most important industry. The principal crops are 


barley, oats, potatoes and hay. Other chief 

Ee dustties in the order of their importance are— 

paper and pulp; iron and mechanical works; tex- 
tiles; leather, rubber and fur; and chemicals. 

The foreign we of Fa ei Re ere 

: in, 33.9%; e > 2905 

uted: Great B G een Bae: 

France, 3.7%; 


Norway, 2.2%}; Argentina, 1.6%; Poland and Dan- 
zig, 1.3%; Czecho-Slovakia, 1.1%; Brazil, 1.0%; 
Soviet Russia, 1.0%, Estonia, 1.0%. 

Imports are mostly metals and metal goods; 
machinery; minerals and earths; textiles; colonial 
produce and spices; oils, fats, and waxes; means 
of transport; cereals; spinning materials. Exports, 
in order of their value, are pulp and paper; timber 
and manufactures of wood; food obtained from 
animals; metals and metal goods; leather, hides, 
furs; minerals, ores, and products from same; 
yarn and ropes; matches, ammunition, and other 
explosives; machinery; resins and tars; textiles. 

The cooperative system has worked throughout 
Finland for nearly 40 years with marked success. 
There are (1939) more than 7,000 cooperatives with 
a total membership exceeding 900,000 and they 
handle about 25% of the retail trade and 40% of 
the wholesale. . 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church is the stat 
religion, although there is absolutely free worship, 
There are three universities—one in Helsingfors 
and two in Turku. : 

Finland, after the downfall of the Czar, had 
representative government restored to her by a 
Provisional Government. Following the Bolshevist 
coup d’etat the Diet and Senate (Dec. 6, 1917 
proclaimed the independence of the republic, Civi 
war between the ‘‘Reds’’ and “‘Whites’’ followed. 
With German intervention, the ‘‘Reds’’ were de- 
feated and driven back into Russia in two battles 
(April, 1918) and the German troops went home 


_ Ardennes bear off to the frontier. 
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in December of that year. The Finnish Diet re- 
solved (July 17, 1917) to establish a republic, and 
a peace treaty acknowledging the independence of 
Te oa signed with Russia at Dorpat (Oct. 
14, 1920). 

The President is chosen for six years by an 
Electoral College of 300 chosen by direct vote; he 
appoints the Cabinet. 
(born Apr. 10, 1873) was elected (Feb. 15, 1937). 

In the general election (July, 1939) the Gov- 
ernment coalition bloc, composed of Laborites, 
Agrarians and Liberals, increased its majority in 
the Diet from 143 to 149. Of the opposition par- 
ties the Conservatives gained three seats while 


é 
Capital, Paris—Area, 212,659 square 


France, a republic in Western Europe, ‘is slightly 
smaller in area than a group of five Middle West 
States—illinoits, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. Belgium and Luxemburg are its neighbors 
on the north. On the east Germany lies beyond the 
Rhine, the boundary; the Jura Mountains and 
Lake Geneva separate it from Switzerland, and the 
Graian Alps and the Maritime Alps from Italy. On 
the south is the Mediterranean Sea and Spain, with 
the Pyrenees for the boundary line. On the west 
lie the bay of Biscay and the North Atlantic 
Ocean, and on the north again the English*Chan- 
nel and the Straits of Dover separate it from 
England. From north to south its length is about 
600 miles, and from the western extremity near 
Brest to Strasbourg on the Rhine it is about 560 
miles wide. The coastline on the north is 700 
miles long; along the Atlantic and the Bay of 
Biscay, 865; on the Mediterranean 384 miles. 

Tt has the highest mountain in Europe west of 
the Caucasus, Mont Blanc (15,781 ft.). On the 
French side of the Pyrenees are several peaks ex- 
ceeding 10,006 ft. in height. 

In the south-central part of France is the so- 
called Central Plateau, which is bordered on its 
southeastern side by rugged mountain ranges, be- 
ginning with the Ceyennes, which ascend from the 
Rhone Valley and reach a height of 5,584 ft. in 
Mont Lozere, and on its northwestern side by the 
Monts d’Auvergne which attain an altitude of 
6,000 ft. Further it is bordered by the hills of 
Burgundy and Cote d'Or. Still further north 
are the Vosges, which run parallel with the Rhine; 


‘their. crest formed the boundary line between 


France and Germany before the World War. Thence 
the wooded highlands of the Argonne and the 
The western 
and northwestern part of France consists of fertile 
plains save for the hills of Normandy and the 
picturesque rocky coast of Brittany. 

~ On the North Sea and the Channel are the sea- 
ports of Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne, with the 
great port of Havre at the mouth of the Seine, and 
Cherbourg, between Cape Hague and Cape Bar- 
fleur. In the extreme northwestern projection 
sheltered by Cape St. Mathieu, is the roadstead o 


’ Brest, the great naval station. Further down the 


toast is Lorient, St. Nazaire, at the mouth of the 
Loire, with Nantes further up the river, Rochefort 
and La Rochelle. Up the estuary of the Garonne 
is the important port of Bordeaux, fourth city of 
the republic; and at the mouth of the Adour, in 
the extreme southwest corner, is Bayonne with its 
neighboring seaside resort of Biarritz. On the 
Mediterranean coast, which on the west is low, 
with lagoons and sand dunes, there is no great 
port till the mouths of the Rhone are passed and 
Marseilles, the second city of the country, is 
reached. Beyond is the great naval base, Toulon, 
and from there by Nice and Monaco to the Italian 
frontier-and beyond runs the beautiful Riviera— 
the Cote d’Azure. 

France, country of arts, letters and science, is 
also a land of festivals and gaiety. There are 
historical pageants elaborately presented in beau- 
tiful settings, such as Versailles, St. Germain, 
and in some of the many gardens in Paris. 

France possesses 1,300 thermal springs and 120 
health resorts. Spas are scattered through the 
mountain ranges, notably in Savoy, the Massif 
‘Central and the Vosges, Alps, Pyrenees and the 
Jura, as well as in the lower slopes of Normandy, 
Touraine, Provence and many other localities. 
Along the 1,900 miles of French coast bordering on 
two seas and an ocean, there are more than 900 
bathing beaches. 

Much of the history of France may be read in 
her art. The prehistoric remains at Les Eyzies 
in Dordogne, the caves of Monestan in Ariege, 
the dolmens and menhirs of Brittany, the famous 
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the Swedish party, representing the minority 
population, lost three. Fascists and Nazis operat- 
ing in the Patriotic National League lost seven of 
théir 14 seats. 7 

Finland has paid every installment on its war 
debt to the United States as it becomes due, the 
only country to do so. 

The monetary unit is the mark; see Index, 
FortIGN ExcHaNcr Rates. Governmental receipts 
(1939) were estimated at 5,211,000,000 marks; ex- 
penditures at 5,209,000,000. The mark was worth 
(Oct. 5, 1939) $.042642). ; 

During the first eight months of 1938, 55,656 
tourists visited Finland. 


France 


miles—Population (1936), 42,014,594. 


ruins of Carnac, the arenas of Arles and Nimes, 
all speak eloquently of ancient art. Traces of 
the Merovingian period are to be found in Aix-en- 
Provence, .Frejus and- Poitiers; masterpieces of 
the Romanesque and Gothic abound throughout 
France; the Renaissance and seventeenth century 
are especially well representd by the world-famous 
chateaux and their gardens, among which Vil- 
landry, Versailles, Vaux, Sceaux and Saint-Cloud 
are particularly famous. The magnificent public 
buildings and charming private mansions built 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in 
Paris, Abbeville, Nantes, Tours, Orleans and 
Bordeaux excite the admiration of tourist and 
native alike. 

Throughout France there are many famous 
Museums including the world-renowned Louvre, 
the Carnavalet and others in Paris. The country 
is noted for beautiful churches and cathedrals, 
particularly in Paris, Amiens, Beauvais, Reims, 
Chartres, Rouen, Poitiers, Bourges, Strasbourg, 
Albi and Arles. The chateaux of France, especially 
those of the Loire, are well known. Amboise, Blois, 
Luynes, Chenonceaux, Chambord, Maintenon, 
Chaumont, Azay have been available to tourist 
inspection for the past few years. Carcassonne is 
known for its old fortified walls. 

There are many popular winter resorts scattered 
in mountains of the Vosges, the Jura, the Alps 
and the Pyrenees. 

France has four imporfant rivers, the Seine, 
the Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone, the left 
bank of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to 
Lauterbourg, and a dozen others, all of great 
value because of canalization, which binds them 
together. The waterways total 17,543 miles in 
length, of which canals cover 3,031. 

French railways, totalling 26,116 miles, and for- 
merly owned and operated under seven great rail- 
way systems, two of which were state-owned, were 
merged (Jan. 1, 1938) into one French National 
Railway system, the Société Nationale des Chemins 
de Fer Francais. Upon that date, the State took 
over 51% of the French railroads’ capital stock and 
has controlled and operated them since. 

Paris is the leading port of France and one of 
the world’s chief seaports. 

Agriculturally, France is a country of small 
farms, the average unit being 24 acres. The French 
peasant is a frugal individual and grows most of 
what he eats. The land is suited to a variety of 
products the most important of which from a 
commercial standpoint are wheat, mixed corn, 
rye, barley, oats, potatoes and beets. A great 
diversity of fruits are grown, chiefly apples and 
pears, plums, peaches, apricots, nuts and cherries. 
The fishing industry is extensive. The government 
assists financially in the culture of silk. 

The country is rich in minerals, and the basins 
of Pas de Calais and Lorraine are noted for their 
huge coal deposits. Subterranean products, besides 
coal, include lignite, iron ore, bauxite, pyrites 
mineral oils, auriferous ore, asphalt, rock salt and 
potash eee one eh ore i oe in Eastern 

rance an € bauxite deposits in Central 
are among the richest in the world. Fsenee 

Manufactures occupy a predominant position in 
the economic life of the nation, and chief among 
these are the making of chemicals, silk and cotton 
textiles, perfumes and iron products. 

France imports three times as much wine as she 
exports. The principal imports in the order of 
their monetary value are—coal and coke: raw 
cotton; wine; oil seeds; wool; cereals; petroleum; 
chemicals; machinery; coffee; copper; hides and 
skins, silk, iron and steel. The most important 
exports, in their order, are—chemical products; 
raw wool; cotton textiles; iron and steel; wine; 
silk textiles; machinery; automobiles; soaps and 
perfumes; jewelry; glass; rubber goods: 
fruits; clothing; timber. > 
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‘ French imports (1938) were divided: United 
Pi. States, 11.4%; Algeria, 10.5%; Great Britain, 
1.0%; Belgium-Luxemburg, 6.9%; Germany, 6,9%; 
French Indo-China, 4.1%; Australia, 3.3%; French 
West Africa, 3.3%; British India, 2.8%: Nether- 
lands, 2.6%. French exports (1938) were distrib- 
uted: United States, 5.5%: Algeria, 12.4%: Great 
oF Britain, 11.6%; Belgium-Luxemburg, 13.7%: Ger- 


f Many, 6.0%; French Indo-China, 3.0%; French 
of West Africa, 2.6%; Netherlands, 4.4%: Switzer- 
; land, 6.3%; Tunisia, 3.2%. 

’ Alsace-Lorraine, returned by Germany ‘to. France 


at the end of the World War, had a population of 
* 1,709,749, according to the census of 1921. Yet 

this census of 1921 returned the total population 
; of enlarged France as 39,209,706, a loss of 395,254 
>, Over the previous census of 1911. Moreover, 

' France, always a most attractive country to for- 
: eigners, counted as residents in 1911, 1,152,096 
is foreigners, and in 1921, 1,550,449, an increase of 
oe 398,353 (in Paris and its suburbs, 620,865). This 
4 would indicate a net loss of French citizens 
? amounting to 2,503,396, due to the actual losses 
: incurred during the World War and the decrease 
:. in the birth rate resulting from the War. 

France is in the vanguard in the matter of social 
welfare legislation. Both employers and employees 
te contribute to the old-age pension fund. There is 
ed also compulsory social insurance against illness, 

maternity, disablement and death. 

The school system of France is highly developed. 
Primary instruction is free since 1881 and com- 
pulsory since 1882 for all children from six to 
fourteen. The teachers are, by the law of 1886, lay. 
The public schools, primary, secondary and 
superior, form the University of France, and are 
administered by the Ministry of National Educa- 
tion with the aid of a Superior Council and a force 
of 41 Inspectors-General and Inspectors. There 
are 16 universities in the country and one in Al- 
giers. The University of Paris was founded in 
1150; 25 years after the University of Montpellier. 

The country is | ther apt ateneaed Roman Catholic, 
only about a million persons adhering to the 
Protestant faith, The state recognizes no religion 
and tolerates all. ; 

The constitutional law under which France is 
governed was adopted (1875) and was partially 
modified (1879-1884-1885-1889). : 
rests in a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. The 
618 Deputies are elected by manhood suffrage every 
four years. The 314 Senators are elected for nine 
years, one-third retiring every three years; the 
election is indirect and made by an electoral body 
in each district made up of delegates chosen by 
the municipal councils of each commune, and of 
the Deputies, councillor-generals and _ district 
councillors of the department. The two Houses 
meet yearly on the second Tuesday in January and 
must remain in session at least five months out of 
the twelve. he , 

‘The two Houses, united as a National Assembly, 
elect by an absolute majority a President of the 
Republic to serve seven years, meeting imme- 
diately whenever a vacancy occurs. The President 
selects a Cabinet of Ministers, generally from the 
two Chambers, but may go outside the member- 

' ship. In practice the President summons a leader 
who can obtain a.majority in the Chambers in sup- 
port of his policies as President of the Council (Pre- 
mier) and he makes up his list of Ministers and 
submits it for approval to the two Houses. The 
number of portfolios varies. Each Minister is re- 
sponsible to the Chambers for his acts and the 

Ministry as a whole is responsible for the general 

policy of the Government. 

The unit of local government is the commune. 
Each commune elects by universal suffrage a 

- municipal council which in turn elects a Mayor, 
who is both the representative of the commune, 
the agent of the central government and the head 
of the police. Each department has representatives 
of all the Ministries and is placed under a Prefect 
nominated by the Government and having wide 
functions. The elected Consells d’Arrondissement 
are charged>with allotting the direct taxes. 

The Premier’s tenure of office is subject to the 
will of the Chamber of Deputies. If the Chamber 
refuses him a vote of confidence, he tenders his 
resignation and another Premier is named by the 

- President. In the ge 6 Ie me Third Republic 

rvived the fall o: cabinets. 

of nate President of France is Albert Lebrun (1932- 

: 39), born (Aug. 29,1871), elected (May 10, 1932) to 

succeed Paul Doumer, who was assassinated (May 

5, 1932). Lebrun was re-elected president (April 5, 

1939) by the National Assembly. 

The government of France was constituted (Oct. 

8 : 


an 1939) as follows: Foreign Aff mtmand President 


remier, Minister of 
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of the Council of National Defense and War, 
Edouard Daladier. 

Vice Premier in Charge of Co-ordination, Camille 
Chautemps. 

Under-Secretary for National Defense and War, 
Hippolyte Ducos. 

Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Champetier 
de Ribes. 
Minister of: 

Justice, Georges Bonnet. 

Bs Economy and Production, Raymond Pate- 
notre. 

Finance, Paul Reynaud. 

Armaments, Raoul Dautry. 

Blockade, Georges Pernot. 

Interior, Albert Sarraut. 

Labor, Paul Ramadier (resigned Aug. 22, 1938: 
succeeded by Charles Pomaret). 

Air, Guy la Chambre. 

Navy, Cesar Campinchi. 

Education, Yvon Delbos. 

Public Works, Anatole de Monzie. 

Commerce, Fernand Gentin. 

Agriculture, Henri Queuille. 

Colonies, Georges Mandel. 

Pensions, Rene Besse. 

Public Health, Mare Rucart. 

Post and Telegraphs, Jules Julien. 

Merchant Marine, Alphonse Rio. 
The political complexion of the Chamber of 

Deputies elected in 1936, showing the changes 

wrought by the electorate since 1928, follows: 


1936 1932 1928 | 


Right 
Repub. Indep. & Affiliates. . . 16: +» THe 
Repub. Federation of France 53: — 38)eys 
French Social Party....... 8 ...}140 
Independent Republicans, 27: FAS 
‘arians & Popular Actio: 26), 24 eee 
Popular Democrats. ... . 13> “Terra 
Leftist & Indep. Republ 41 See 
Democratic Left....:...... 36 48) 94 
Left 
Radicals & Radical-Socialists...... 1138 160 110 
Indep. Left & Minor Left Parties... 27 15 64 
Socialist & Republican Union...:,. 29 27 46 
ROMIATBES |. oo... 5. 205 see 149 130 104 
COMIN BINGS. 5 oJ. <'-'s-a's-albis ieee % 19.16 
Whptnuaeed....2°/3..25 tas eee ene 31 3 


Tot. (Right, Center, Left, Unaf)..615 613 611 


The Senate, after the election of one-third of 
its members (Oct. 29, 1935) stood: : 


Social, National & Republican group........ Re 
Republican Union .. ..05..\4 < a 2's ses be 59 
Democratic & Radical Union............... 27 


Democratic Lett (Radical & Radical-Socialist) a 


BOCIALISH. 5 ieee .. «nlm 44 ¢ Shia veo als oe ae 1 

COMITIBIS 5 pis. ageiy, Sag ae alee ep nee 2 
Tertegen dent «cites on. sun's aie ee Reet co 
ViRCRTICIOS, ooo toe -.n.0:'$ 'e tied 2 ce Re ate 4 
BOBS fogs see 2 2-002 1 doapeane dag ae . 314 


Jules Jeanneney was elected President of the 
Senate, and Edouard Herriot, President of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The Daladier Cabinet (by decree July 29, 1939) 
postponed the Parliamentary elections schedule 
for 1940, thereby prolonging the life of the presen 
Chamber of Deputies until 1940. 

The War Cabinet of Premier Daladier decreed 
(Sept. 26, 1939) the dissolution of the Communist 
Party in France. The decree, signed by President 
Lebrun, also prohibits the propaganda of the Com- 
munist Internationale in France. The Communist 
Party paid membership in France was estimated at 
more than 500,000. The party polled’ 21,200,000 
votes in the 1936 elections and controlled approxi- 
mately 800 municipalities and made trade unions. 

The United States and France signed a compre- 
hensive reciprocal trade agreement in Washington 
(May 6, 1936). It covers the French Colonial 
Possessions and Protectorates, except Morocco. 

The unit of currency is the franc, consisting of 
6514 milligrammes of gold 900/1000 fine; see Index, 
ForEIGN ExcHaNGE Rates. The frane was worth 
(Oct. 5, 1939) $.0228. Z 

The Bank of France has the sole right to issue 
notes backed by its gold reserve and has a monopoly 
for the deposit of State funds. It is also the largest 
commercial bank in the country. It has 19 offices 
in Paris, and its suburbs and 159 branches; 84 
auxiliary offices, and 399 connecting offices in 
France. 
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Bank of France statements for two years com- 
pare as follows: 


July 28, July 27, 
Assets 1938 1939 
1,000 francs 1,000 francs 
IIA C eee oie oh iccsnk 55,808,000 92,226,000 
Foreign assets..........- 782,000 722,000 
Advances to public...... 7,394,000 8,316,000 
Loans to state........... 40,134,000 20,577,000 
Other assets............. 7,117,000 _14,458,000_ 
i July 28, July 27, 
Liabilities.....,..... 1938 1939 
‘ 1,000 francs 1,000 francs 
Note circulation......... 101,117,000 123,329,000 
Current accounts and de- 
PMOBEUS bE si0. «oo. 6i0 a ysis 36 17,342,000, 21,526,000 
Other tiabilities.......... 2,608,000 2,781,000 
Ratio of gold to liabilities. 40.31% 62.46% 


Budget Estimates for Two Years 


Revenue 1939 1938 
Francs Francs 
PRR: oie cise disss <'3e es 57,545,084,000 45,253,356,000 
Monopolies, state in- 

Gustries:.. > Ss~54:- 607,206,480 458,453,919 
State domains........ 479,972,000 _ 475,832,000 
MVIERIQUS GI aieic ates: ghey 7,698,526,040 7,554,792,793 
Exceptional revenues. ............. 5,000,000 
Algerian revenue..... 14,391,000 13,680,000 

Total...........-. 66,345,179,520 53,781,105,712 

| Expenditures 1939 1938 
Francs Francs 
Bingnee. 2.2... .... 32,919,806,091 23,132,847,075 
Military .......:,.... 7,652,922,250 6,617,236,300 
JT eae ee 2,674,333,470 2,122,864,026 

I yt et eae te ae 2,322,227,889 1,481,186,341 
Education........... 4,385,032,980 4,081,677,988 
Foreign Affairs...... 456,888,597 343,028,520 
Labor, health.....:.. 3,675,923,883 3,230,454,046 
Agriculture.......... 965,165,850 493,718,183 
Public works......-.. 2,195,821,185 1,679,211,029 
Colonies.....-....--. 1,101,676,727 840,002,359 


Total............. 66,517,371,819 52,179,527,259 


France began (1939) a three-year plan for eco- 
nomic and financial recovery under the guidance 
of Paul Reynaud, Finance Minister. In a report 


_ (May 16,1939) of the first five months of operation 


of the plan he listed as accomplishments, in- 
ereased production, a decrease in unemployment, 
stationary cost of living and the repatriation of 
millions in francs. 

The budget estimates for War and Defence, the 
Navy and the Air Corps for the last five years in 
millions of francs, have been: 


Military Naval Air 
Ay Serie cic. e.ct saree 5,974 2,94: 1,654 
PAA aL Fei skaiaies 5,657 2,903 1,451 
EOIN SRA 21 os a 6,953 372 2,365 
1937 5,865 4,460 1,220 
SURG ES RA 6,500 4,583 


*Air estimates not published. 
The estimates of expenditures for defense (1939) 


‘are 40,000,000,000 francs, of which 25,000,000,000 


are for special non-recurring expenditures. } 

The French Army is divided into the Metropoli- 
tan and the Colonial armies. The peace estab- 
lishment Metropolitan army (1938-1939) consists 
of an active army of 491,000, of whom 421,000 are 
for home defense and 70,000 a mobile reserve for 
Overseas garrisons. The conscript serves two 
years in the active army, and is available there- 
after for a period of 26 years. 


The Colonial army (1938), partly white and 


partly colored, had 190,182 exclusive of Colonial 
troops in France, making the total peace establish- 
ment 698,010. . s 

The-navy (1939) consisted of 7 modernized bat- 
tleships, 1 aircraft carrier, 19 cruisers, 37 escort 
and patrol vessels, 59 destroyers, 12 torpedo boats 
and 77 submarines. There were under construction 
(1939) two battleships, 2 aircraft carriers, 3 
cruisers, 22 destroyers, 17 submarines, 1 escort 
vessel, 23 minesweepers, 18 submarine chasers, 4 
seaplane tenders and 4 motor torpedo boats. The 
personnel of the navy (1939) numbered 4,930 
officers and 69,500 men. 

The military air service (1939) had a personnel 
of 62,495 officers and men (49,060 at home), and 
3,297 planes. The home force is organized in four 
air commands with: headquarters in Paris, Dijon, 
Aix-en-Provence and Tours. The expansion pro- 
gram (approved before the 1939 war in Europe) 
provides for 2,600 first line aircraft by April, 1940, 
with a corresponding increase in reserves. 

The Gendarmerie, a police force recruited from 
the army but performing civil duty, numbers 
33,380, and the Garde Republicaine, a similar force 
performing police service in Paris, numbers 2,988. 

Gen. Maurice Gustave Gamelin, Chief of the 
General Staff (Jan. 21, 1935), succeeded Gen. 
Maxime Weygand, who retired on reaching the 
age of. 68, as Vice-President of the Higher War 
Council. The other members_ were: Marshals 
Petain and Franchet d’Esperey; Generals Gamelin, 
Gouraud, Debeney, Claudel, Walch, Hergault, 
Dufieux, Behague, Mittlehauser, Clarence, Duch- 
ene, George, Billottie and Pretelat. 

The Maginot Line is a system of fortifications 
extending 125 miles along the -Franco-German 
frontier from Switzerland to Luxemburg. The 
project required more than five years to build, at 
a cost of $150,000,000. Trenches link a series of 
casemates—shell-proof vaults with embrasures 
through which artillery and machine guns may be 
fired—from one to 16 miles apart, From this chain, 
which includes an elaborate system of subterranean 
barracks connected by tunnels, army officers believe 
a continuous barrage can be laid down along the 
frontier. It is so constructed that the troops are 
hidden from enemy view and well protected by the 
fortifications against bombardment. 

Defense against gas is provided by a special 
process; electric machinery maintains in the In- 
terior an atmospheric pressure slightly higher than 
the exterior pressure. To prevent all communica- 
tion with the gas-poisoned outer air, and also to 
do away with all loopholes, the guns in turrets 
pivot on a ball mounted in the armor plate. 

The gunners lay their guns as sailors do in the 
turret of a warship without seeing anything, 
simply by following the indications on a dial con- 
trolled by an artillery officer, who is in a hermet- 
ically sealed armored chamber. The artillery 
officers see the outside world through panoramic 
telescopes built into the armor plate. 

The telephone lines are built deep in concrete 
slabs. For each line there are at least two alter- 
native lines on different circuits. Numerous tele- 
phone exchanges are buried underground. 

hind their cuspated embrasures the men of 
the Maginot Line can cover the frontier zone with 
a sheet of fire. They are protected by look-out 
posts, alarm-signals periscopes, sound-locating 
posts, petites infra-red rays. ; 

e fortifications contain miles of barrack: 
passages lighted by electricity. There are seca 
ventilators, cookhouses and hot and cold running 
water. Every measure has been taken, including 


Bea to make them habitable for months on 


French Colonies 


IN_ASIA Sq.Mi. Population 
Syria andLebanon (Mandate) 57,900 3,630,000 
French Indi Peale ails as 196 295,508 
French Indo-China......... 281,174 23,583,429 

Total in Asia..... sae 339,270 27,508, 

IN AMERICA vada 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.... 93 4,695 
SMAGBIUPE! ye. feces a 583 304,239 
Martinique ...... oh AERA 385 246,712 
French Guiana and Inini.... 65,041 37,005 

Total in America......... 65,419 
IN OCEANIA ' 592,651 
ew Caledonia, etc......... 8,548 5352 
PRADO NCUG cals aatels arch vue 1,520 30°020 
Total in Oceania.......... c 10,068 93,165 


‘ 


IN AFRICA Sq.Mi. Population 
sondern (Protectorate) 162,120 6,242,706 
ES ate Brags AS OREM, ee Et, 47,500 7,234,684 
HAS a Bas vn tem orc er ete ae 48,313 2,608,313 

rench West Africa 1,815,768 16,256,713 
Togoland (Mandate) 21/89 737,056 
Cameroon (Mandate) 166,489 2,516,623 
French Equatorial Africa. . 9591256 3/493'015 
Facet ae Oy tae casein 970 213,803 
x ABASCED wo 05... Se. 241,094 3 

OMOLOB hee. s eee 790 797,936 
Somaliland 9.9", 2. es ee 8,492 44,240 

Total in Africa........... 4,272,685 43,075,089 — 


Grand total in all colonies. 


- 4,687,442 71,269,842 


ee 
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ALGERIA 
(L’ Algerie) 


Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extend- 
ing for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea, 
between Tunis on the east and Morocco on the 
west. Both neighbors are French protectorates. 
The northern territory extends inland approxi- 
mately 350 miles; beyond, the four southern terri- 
tories extend southward indefinitely into the 
Sahara Desert, merging into French West Africa. 
On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 
miles wide, of very fertile plains with valleys 
Tunning out from the hills, mainly owned by 
Europeans, which is cultivated scientifically. Be- 
hind the Tell is the tableland of the Shat with an 
elevation of 3.000 ft.. arid. or covered with salt 
lakes and swamp. The two chains of the Atlas 
Mountains, reaching to altitudes of 7,000 ft., divide 
the country from the Sahara. Algeria has a popu- 
lation (1936) of 17,234,684; and area of 847,500 
Square miles. The capital is Algiers. The natives 
are Moslems. 

The Northern Territory is divided into three 
departments: Algiers, population, 2,240,911; Oran, 
1,623,356; and Constantine, 2,727,766. Each depart- 
ment sends one senator and three deputies to the 
National Assembly which alone has the right to 
legislate for Algeria. 

An army corps of the Metropolitan army (the 


XIXth) is stationed in Algeria. It includes the 
Foreign Legion; 6 regiments of Zouaves; 6 regi- 
ments of cavalry (Chasseurs, d'Afrique); 3 of field, 
and 1 of heavy artillery, 1 battalion of engineers. 
and 1 regiment of the flying corps; 12 regiments of 
Algerian Tirailleurs, and 6 regiments of Spahisw” 
(Arab cavalry), The strength of the garrison at 
Algiers and Tunis (1937) was 3,003 officers and 
82,722 men. Thé Air Corps had 2,280 of all ranks 
in_5 groups. 

Nationals must serve two years with the army 
and then may be called up as reservists in case of 
mobilization. 

Agricultural products include wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes, artichokes, flax and tobacco. Wine 
and olive oil are produced. Dates, pomegranates 
and figs grow abundantly. Cattle grazing is the 
chief agricultural pursuit. There are large de- 
posits of iron, zinc, lead, mercury, copper and 
antimony. 

The principal imports are textiles,s machines, 
automobiles, petroleum, sugar, coal, iron and steel, 
cereals and coffee. Exports consist chiefly of wines, 
cereals, sheep, olive oil, esparto, spirits. Trade is 
mainly with France. 

The unit of currency is the French franc. Gov- 
ernmental revenues (1939) were estimated at 


{ 2,673,296,207 francs; expenditures at 2,673,073,306. 


TUNISIA 


(Afrikiya; 


Tunis, one of the former Barbary states under 
the suzerainty of Turkey, is situate on the northern 
coast of Africa, with the Mediterranean Sea.on the 
north and east, Italian Libya on the southeast, the 
Sahara Desert on the south and Algeria on the 
west. The capital is Tunis. The country has an 
4rea of 48,313 square miles and a population of 
2,608,313. The native population is Mussulman. 

The French were obliged to send a military force 
into the country (1881) to protect Algeria from 
the raids of the Khroumer tribes, which resulted 
in a treaty (signed May 12, 1881) placing Tunis 
under the protectorate of France. _ 

The native ruler of Tunis is Sidi Ahmed Bey 
(born 1862). He succeeded his cousin, Sidi Mo- 
hamed el Habib Bey (July 16, 1929). 

There are large fertile valleys in the mountain- 


Tunisie) 

ous north, excellent land for fruit culture in the 
northeast peninsula, high tablelands and pastures 
in the center, and famous oases and gardens in the 
south, where dates grow in profusion. The chief 
industry is agriculture, and wheat, barley, oats, 
olives, grapes and dates are produced in abun- 
dance, besides almonds, oranges, lemons, shad- 
docks, pistachios, alfa grass, henna and cork. 
Lead, iron, phosphate and zinc are the most im- 
portant minerals. 

More than 60% of the trade is with France. 
Textiles, manufactured metals, and minerals com- 
prise the chief imports; agricultural products, 
olive oil, and minerals are the principal exports. 

Governmental receipts (1939) were estimated at 
802,631,060 francs; expenditures at 802,535,003. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


French West Africa reaches from the Atlantic 
Ocean at about 17° west longitude across Africa 
to the Soudan.at about 24° east longitude and from 
the southern desert boundaries of Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis and Italian Libya to the Gulf of Guinea and 
the indeterminate boundary of French Equatorial 
Africa. It has been formed by consolidation of 
seven colonies. 

The population included 26,614 Europeans. The 
capital, Dakar, has about 40,000 population. The 
governmental jag eg 1938 was estimated to 

at 1,126, s Tancs. 
Othe colonies export fruits, palm nuts and oil, 


rubber, cotton, cacao, timber, and peanuts. The 
chief imports are foodstuffs, textiles, mediate 
and hardware, and spirits. Trade is mainly wit 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
(French Congo) 


French Equatorial Africa is in the heart of Africa 
and has a seacoast on the South Atlantic Ocean 
between Spanish Guinea and the Belgian Congo. 

Its other neighbors are the Cameroons, Anglo- 
Egyptian Soudan, Libya, French West Africa and 
Nigeria. French acquisition began (1841) and its 
territory has since been extended by exploration 
and occupation. That part (107,270 square miles) 
ceded to Germany as compensation for acknowl- 
edgment of the Morocco pee (1911) was 
restored to France in the Treaty of Versailles and 
incorporated in this territory. The capital is Braz- 
gaville. The constituent colonies are: 


France. 

Colony Sq. M.  Pop., 1937 
Senegal, incl. Dakar Dist..... 717,790 1,666,374 
MOQUIIUAIIA 70.5... Susanne 323,310 1,809,576 
French Guinea. .....-..-..: 96,886 2,065,527. 
EROryY M508SE. 4.25. 5s vcancesbee 184,174 3,981,459 
RIDES 90? F5 o.cinss aeloale hottie 43,232 1,289,128 
Erenoh/ Buda... 3... cheater 590,966 3,635,073 
or aw Renn AeBnGc airhen o5 499,410 1,809,576 

WiGkaE Pi H.2 64,35... v Feuer 1,815,768 16,256,713 

Colony Sq. M. Pop., 1931 
GeRURE) FOIE 5 o205.3)5 aa eee 93,218 408,516 
Middle Congo:...........:...3. 166,069 744,503 
Ubangi-Shari .....:......i.... 238,767 833,041 

Ee Se 5 50s 2803 208 OREM OA 461,202 1,432,006 

OPA Peas 6s et ae dY oe ne . 959,256 - 3,418,066 


Europeans number 4,949. 

There are 300,000 square miles of tropical forests, 
rich in timber, but the output as yet is only wild 
rubber, and palm oil and ivory, Copper, lead and 
zinc are found. Commerce is chiefly with France. 

The general budget (1938) was balanced at 224,- 
629,000 francs. 


CAMEROON 


eroon is that part of the former German 
Scions Kamerun (captured Feb., 1916). It 
consists of 166,489 square miles and was allotted 
to France as a Mandate by the Treaty of, Versailles. 
It was constituted an autonomous territory by de- 
¢ree (March, 1921). It is governed by a Com- 
missioner. ‘The capital is Yaounde. Its popula- 
tion (1938) is 2,516,623, including 3,106 Europeans. 
The colony has two seaports, Douala and Kibri. 


Its chief products are. palm oil, ground nuts, 
almonds, hides, cacao and ivory. Trade is princi- 
pally with France. 5 

Of Togoland, the only German colony that was 
self-supporting, France received 21,893 square 
miles, about two-thirds. It is attached to French — 
Dahomey, and is a mandated territory with a popu~" 
lation of 737,056. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND ; 


French Somaliland lies between Eritrea (Italian), 


sy Ethiopia and British Somaliland and is separated 


the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden 


a 
aan Garitish) . 


The area is 8,492 square miles and populatio: 
(1936), 44,240; the capital is Jibuti (population 
14,870), its port on the Gulf of Aden, acquired 
(1862) but not developed until 1884. The budget 


> 


- 


Se 
(1936) was balanced at 12,100,000 francs. The 
governor since Dec., 1935, is M. Annet. 

The colony has few industries, but hides, coffee 


5 Madagascar, an island off the east coast of Africa 

0} h it is separated by the Mozambique 
Channel (240 miles wide at its narrowest part), is 
about 980 miles long and 360 miles wide at its 
greatest breadth. It is nearly as large as the 
State of Texas. Its area is 241,094 square miles; 
_ its population (1936, including Mayotte and Comoro 
Islands) 3,797,936. The capital is Antananarivo. 
om Madagascar is attached for government the 
prosperous archipelago of the Comoro Islands with 
an area in all of about 790 square miles, and with, 
in_ 1931, 130,253 inhabitants. 


Lad 
‘Gi 


nion is in fact an integral part of France, 
is represented in Parliament at Paris by a 
r and two Deputies. It is an island in the 
dian Ocean, about 420 miles east of Madagascar, 
d has belonged to France since 1643. The area 
is 970. See Le miles; tke population (1936), 208,858, 


e french: possessions in India lie along the 
‘oromandel coast, on the Bay of Bengal, in the 
southeastern part, to the north of the island of 

jon. The most important is Pondicherry, estab- 


times, 
The gee 


Area: Population: 

26,476 sq. m. ‘4,615,968 

\ 56,973 sq. mw 5,989,302 
67,550 sa. m. 3,046,432 
40,530 sq. m. 8,970,464 

89,320 sq. m. 1,011,695 

325 sq. m. 220,000 

281,174 sq. m. 23,853, 861 


hn Indo-China, situated in the southeastern 

t of Asia with. ‘China on the north, Siam on the 
SS st and the Gulf of Tonkin and the South China 
e 1 the east and south, comprises five states, as 
bove. It is as large as Texas. The popula- 
ludes about 42,000 Europeans. The capital 


oi, Tonkin. i 


eloupe, consisting of two large islands, 
rre and Grande-Terre, separated by a nar- 
annel, and five smaller islands, is a group 
Windward Islands in the West. Indies, be- 


ion. of France since 1634 and are repre- 


thine, one of the Windward Islands, in the 
Indies, has been a possession of France since 


r and two Deputies. It is administered 

rnor, a General Council, and elective 
chad Councils. In Martinique is located the 
“f volcano, Mt. Pelee, which in eruption on 
8, 1902) destroyed the city of St. Pierre with 
ag ,000 inhabitants. The island is the birth- 


. Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of rocky 
n islands close to the southwestern coast of 
Ol Bgland, inhabited by fishermen, Town- 
abolished (July 18, 1935) and an ad- 

rotor, assisted by a council, rules the islands. 
exports are chiefly cod, dried and fresh, and 
wine products. Imports consist of textiles, 

nes, foodstuffs and meat. 


FRENCH 


The area of 
The area of Inini 
Guiana sends one Deputy to 


\ ° 
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is . MADAGASCAR 


\ REUNION 


FRENCH INDIA 


Addis Ababa by railroad 


“ees ivory are enbolied. 
commerce ‘Passes throug 


| Madagascar came seice eee prateciete: +. 

(1885) and was declared a French colony (1896) 
More than 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
the chief crops being rice, manioc, beans, vanilla, 
corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, sugar cane and cocoa. 
The forests are rich in cabinet and tanning wood, 
raffia, resins, gums and beeswax. 

Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
dustries. Minerals found include graphite, mica, 
phosphates, gold and radium. 

The budget (1938) balanced at 297,690,000° francs. 


of whom 203,319 are of French extraction. The 
chief products are sugar, rum, coffee, manioc, 
tapioca, vanilla and spices. The chief imports are 
rice and cereals. Trade is principally with 
France. 


dernagor, 33,222; Mahe, 13,412; Yanaon, 5,391. The 
colonies. send one Senator and one Deputy to Par- 
liament at Paris. Agriculture is‘the chief industry 
and oil seed the chief export. Pondicherry has 
five cotton mills. c 


'PRENCH INDO-CHINA 


GUADELOUPE 


| ted in Parliament at Paris by a Senator and | cacao, vanilla, bananas. Trade is mainly with 
s Deptt The government consists of a Gov- | France. ‘ i 
MARTINIQUE 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 


The total population of French India is 295,508; a 
the area is 196 square miles, age is the oe 


capital. 


The whole country is under a- Governor-' General 
with a Secretary-General and a superior Council, 
and each state has a head, that of the colony being 
a Governor, and those of the protectorates being 
called Residents Superior. There is a common 
budget for Indo-China, which (1938) balanced at 
89,207,000 piastres. The piastre was stabilized a 
(1920) at 10 frances (39.2 cents gold). 

French Indo-China began (1939) to train and 
equip a home army of 100,000 and to establish an 
industry to supply it with material and munitions. 

The chief exports are rice, rubber, fish, conk 
pepper, cattle and hides, corn, zine and tin. 
principal imports are cotton and silk tissues, me 
goods, kerosene and motor cars. 


ernor and an elected Council. The soil is very. 
productive. The area of the entire group of islands A 
is 688 square miles; population (1936) is cre ae 
Basse-Terre is the capital. , 


The principal exports are sugar, coffee, rum 


place of the Empress Josephine. yy 

Martinique nas a population (1936) of 246,7 
and an area of 385 square miles. The capita: 
Fort-de-France. 

The chief exports are sugar, rum, bananas, pin 
apples and cocoa beans. Trade is mainly wit 
France. The franc is the monetary unit. 
governmental budget (1937) was balanced at 101, i 
100,000 francs. 


fax. A telegraph cable connects St. Pierre wit i 
Europe and the American continent. 
frane is the medium of exchange. The govern 


mental budget (1938) was balanced at 10,371, 2900 
francs, 


The St. Pierre grou 
miles; Miquelon, 83 
is—St. Pierre: 
The capital is 


GUIANA * 


| the Chamber at Paris. The colony has a Gover 
and a Council General of 16 elected memberae 
France has a famous penal colony there since 885, Dy 
soon = ee It has (1938) nearly 
prisoners. e€ capital 
Cayenne pital of French BS 
mmense forests of rich timber cover 21 
tory. Very little of the land is cuielvaiea I 
principal crops are Tice, corn, manioc, coco 
hanas, and sugar cane. Placer gold mining s 


p has an area of 10 squ 
square miles. The populatio 
4,175; Miquelon: 520; total: 3,916. 
St. Pierre. 


: 
a 


C= ee 


SS 


situated in the heart of Europe. 


' 000 females. 
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. most important industry. Exports comprise cocoa, 


bananas, various woods, gold, fish glue, rum, rose- 
wood essence, balata and hides. Trade is chiefly 
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with France. 
The franc is the monetary unit. The govern- 
mental budget was balanced at 17,704,755 francs. 


OCEANIA—TAHITI 


The French possessions, widely scattered in the 
southern Pacific Ocean, were grouped. together 
(1803) as one homogenous colony under one Gover- 
hor, with headquarters at Papeete, Tahiti, one of 
the Society Islands. The other groups are the Mar- 
Quesas, the Tuamoti Group, the Leeward Islands, 
the Gambier, the Tubuai, and Rapa Islands. Ta- 
hiti is picturesque and mountainous with a pro- 
ductive coastland bearing cocoanut, banana and 
orange trees, sugar-cane, vanilla and other tropi- 
cal fruits. _Preparation of copra, sugar and rum 
are the chief industries. Trade is largely with 
France. 

The area of the islands administered at Tahiti 
is 1,520 square miles; the population is 39,920. 

New Caledonia, with an area of 8,548 square 
miles and a population (census of 1936) of 53,245, 
is 248 miles long and has an average breadth of 
31 miles. It is about half way between Australia 
and the Fiji Islands. Its dependencies are: The 


“Isle of Pines, the Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty 


Islands, the Huon Islands, Fortuna and Alofi. 
The group was acquired by France (1854), and a 


ead colony was maintained on Nou Island until - 


The Colony is administered by a Governor and 
an elective council general. Noumea (population, 
17,055) is the capital. 

Mining is the chief industry. Chrome, cobalt, 
nickel, iron and manganese abound. Other min- 
erals found are antimony, mercury, cinnabar, sil- 
ver, gold, lead and copper. Agricultural products 
include coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava), 
corn, tobacco, bananas and pineapples. 

The New Hebrides, 250 miles northeast of New 
Caledonia and 500 miles west of Fiji, is a group 
with an. aggregate area of 5,700 square milés, hay- 
ing a native population estimated at about 60,000, 
and a white population, (1930): British, 219; 
French, 931. The group has been a condominium 
since 1906 and administered jointly by High Com- 
missioners of France and Great Britain. Chief 
products are copra, cotton, cacao and coffee, 


Germany 


(DEUTSCHES REICH) 
(Capital, Berlin—Area, 225,568 square miles—Population [1939 Census], 79,600,000) 
(including Austria and the Sudetenland.) 


The German ‘‘Reich,"’ as it is called officially, is 
It is bounded 
on the north by the North Sea, Denmark and 
the Baltic; on the east by Poland, Lithuania, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary; on the south by 
Czecho-Slovakia. Yugo-Slavia, Switzerland and 
Italy; and on the west by France, Luxembourg, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and Liechtenstein. 

The climate of Germany is quite mild in sum- 
mer and rather cold in winter, as in all western 
Europe. The soil is not naturally fertile, being 
largely a glacial plain over which the action of the 
ice moved much sand: it has always demanded un- 
usual artificial fertilization. The land is heavily 
wooded. Forestry is far adyanced, perhaps more 
perfected as a science than in any other country. 
The Black Forest of Germany is famed for its 
timber and as a resort. The highest mountains are 
the Bavarian and Austrian Alps in the south. The 
enmeen part is a plain sloping to the north and 
west. 

The territory and population of Germany were 
increased enormously (1938), first by the absorp- 
tion of Austria (March, 1938), which added 32,639 
square miles and 6,760,230 persons; and second by 
the occupation of the Sudeten section of Czecho- 
Slovakia (Oct. 1, 1938), consisting of some 10,800 
square miles and 3,500,000 inhabitants. 

The Government announced (June 17, 1939) that 
the population of Germany by its (1939) census 
was 179,600,000, not including Memelland or the 

rotectorate of Bohemia-Moravia (not recognized 

y the United States). 

The census showed 38,800,000 males and 40,800,- 
The announcement said the density 
of population had increased from 339.2 inhabitants 
per square miles (1933) to 352.3 and that the 
population of the old Reich, excluding the Saar, 
Austria, Sudetenland, Bohemia, oravia and 
Memelland had increased about 3;200,000 or more 
than 4 per cent since 1933. 

Changes in the area and population of Germany 
(1914-1939) are shown in the following table: 


Dat Area in square miles Population 
Germ any (pre-war eupone) 208,780 64,925,993 
1,239,064 77,382,637 
180,96 60,242,327 
245,992 84,067,876 
65,031 23,825,040 


res include Memeiland, 


April 28, 1939, fi 
Bokemeand Moravia with an area of 20,424 square 


les and a population of 6,956,876 which are not 
fecoguized by the United States as a part of Ger- 
many. The figures on post-war gains and net 
gain over pre-war status also include the totals 

emelland and Bohemia and Moravia. 

he longest river within the Reich until recently 
was the Oder, whose length is 515 miles. Only 402 
miles of the Danube lay within German territory 
until the addition of 217 miles of the Austrian 
Danube made this historical ana romantic old 
river the longest river in the Reich. 


+1,300 miles. 


Through its union with Austria, the Reich has 
acquired four new neighbors—tItaly, Yugo-Slavia, 
Hungary and Liechtenstein. The Austro-German 
frontier of 500 miles is abolished, but the Reich 
has gained frontiers on the south aggregating 
South of Lake Constance, the Rhine 
now forms the boundary between Switzerland and 
the Reich, while at the point where the Inn River. 
flows out of the Lower Engadine Valley, the fron- 
tiers of Germany, Italy and Switzerland join in a 
sort of triangle. It was the German absorption of 
Austria with the latter’s frontage on southern 
Czecho-Slovakia that gave the Reich a pincers 
hold on the Czech republic, thus opening the way 
to the annexation of the Sudetenland. 

Vienna, the former capital of Austria, is now 
the second city of Germany, ranking next to Ber= 
lin and ahead of Hamburg. To the 60 large Ger- 
man cities with populations of more than 100,000 
there are now added Graz (153,000) and Linz 
(109,000). Former Czecho-Slovakia cities awarded 
to the Reich in the four-power accord (Sept., 1928) 
include Karlsbad, a famous health resort and 
poreelain center; Komotau, noted for its zine pro- 
duction; Bratislava, a rail center and manufactur- 
ing city; and Reichtenberg, a textile town. 

The World War cost Germany 27,275 square 
miles and 6,471,581 in population. It lost Alsace- 
Lorraine, returned to France, 5,604 square miles, 
and 1,874,014 population; Eupen and Malmedy, 
ceded to Belgium, 386 square miles, and_ 60,924 
population; part of Eastern and Upper Silesia, 
ceded to Poland, 17,787 square miles, and 3,853,354 
population; Memel, ceded to the Allies, 1,057 square 
miles, and 140,746 population; Danzig, made a 
free city, 794 square miles, and 330;252 population; 
Schleswig northern zone, ceded to Denmark by 
the plebiscite, 1,537 square miles, and 166,895 
population; part of Upper Silesia, ceded to Czecho- 
Slovakia, 110 square miles, and 45,395 population. 

The Saar Basin, area 738 square miles, was 
separated from Germany after the World War, 
and administered by the League of Nations through 
a commission. The French had the sole right to 
work the coal mines for 15 years in recompense for 
the destruction of the coal mines in North of 
France. The Saar, which by a vote of 477,119 to 
48,637 (Jan. 13, 1935) declared its desire to rejoin 
Germany, was 4s hee to the Reich by the League 
March 1, 1935. 

; The plebiscite in he Silesia (March, 1921) 
resulted in a majority for retention in the Reich, 
but, notwithstanding, that territory of 1,255 square) 
miles with a population of 891,669 was annexed by . 
Poland. 

The Ruhr, seized and held by France and Belgium 
under the “‘sanctions’” of the Treaty of Versailles 
Jan. 11, 1923) and extended subsequently, is a 
erritory of approximately 965 square miles with 
4,000,000 inhabitants. It was evacuated (Oct. 14, 
192: 


5. r 
jlowing an ultimatum from Berlin, Dr. Kurt 
Gen Aohunernict, Chancellor of Austria, resigned 
March 11, 1938) and was succeeded by the Aus- 
Pian Nazi leader, Arthur Seyss-Inquart. _Seyss- 
Inquart immediately asked the Reich to send treops 


. 
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to help in preserving order, and some 50,000 highly 
armed and mechanized forces crossed the border. 
Nazi.mobs took possession of Vienna and raided 
the Jewish quarter. The swastika was flown over 
public buildings and Fatherland Front forces were 
disarmed. There were similar demonstrations in 
other cities. : 

Chancellor Adolf Hitler entered Austria (March 
12) and in a speech before a great throng at Linz 
proclaimed the unity of the country with Germany. 
He was preceded by large forces of troops which 
occupied important cities, a detachment going to 
the capital and another to Brenner Pass on the 
Italian frontier. Schuschnigg was placed under 
arrest. Austria was formally incorporated into 
the Reich (March 13), President Wilhelm Miklas 
was forced out of office and Chancellor Seyss-In- 
Quart decreed the change in status. Hitler ap- 
pointed Seyss-Inquart ‘‘Statthalter’’: governor. 

The Sudeten area of Czecho-Slovakia was an- 
nexed by Germany (Oct. 1, 1938) following an 
agreement to that effect signed in Munich (Sept. 
29, 1938) by Great Britain, France, Italy and Ger- 
many and accepted by Czecho-Slovakia (Sept. 30). 
The agreement further called for a plebiscite on 
affiliation with Germany to be held in other dis- 
puted areas of Czecho-Slovakia which the Nazis 
claimed were predominantly German. The signa- 
tories were Neville Chamberlain, Edouard Daladier, 
Benito Mussolini and Adolf Hitler, representing 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany respec- 
tively. Their meeting climaxed a 15-day inter- 


~ national crisis in which all the great European 


powers mobilized for war, 

The States of the Reich, as they were before 
their political individualities were suppressed by 
the Nazi Government, with their land area and 
populations are returned by the census (June 16, 
1933) are: 


i Land Area 
States of the Reich Sg. Miles Pop. 
Prussia (Free State)............ 113,042 39,861,360 
Bavaria (Free State).......... 29,343 7,684,645 
Saxony (Free State)............ ,78 5,196,531 
Wurttenberg (People’s State)... 7,532 2,695,942 
‘Baden (Republic).........)..... 5,819 2,413,324 
Thuringia (Federated State).... 4,541 1,659,510 
Hesse (People’s State)...... i hyecod 1,426,847 
‘Hamburg (Free and Hanse State 160 1,214,097 
Mecklenburg (Free State)....... 6,199 805,189 
Oldenburg (Free State)......... 2,48 574,471 
Brunswick (Free State)......... 1,419 512,868 
Anhalt (Free State)............ 89 364,371 
Bremen (Free Hanse State).... 99 371,951 
Lippe (Free State) ............. 469 175,520 
Lubeck (Free and Hanse State). 115 136,403 
Schuamberg-Lippe (Free State). 131 50,023 
Saarplatz, census June 25, 1935. . 738 826,000 
Austria ID SAN es iste ora, Sade 32,369 6,760,233 


The Free State of Waldeck was absorbed by 


’ Prussia (April 1, 1929). The Free States of Meck- 


lenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Streilitz were 
united as Mecklenburg (Jan, 1, 1934). 

Germany has 56 cities with more than 100,000 
inhabitants.” They are (census, 1933): 


Berlin .........4,242,501 Kassel ......... 175,179 
Mi@NA, |. sidvcks © 1,874,581 Brunswick ..... 166,817 
Hamburg ..... 1,129,307 _Krefeld-Uerdin- 

Cologne ...... *. 756,605 Gen Fe AN TVG). . selOoe do 
Munich .. 735,388 Aachen ........ 162,774 
Tielpzg: te oe 713,470 Wiesbaden ..... 159,755 
Essen 654,461 Karlsruhe ..... 154,902 
Dresden ..-..-. 642,143 Graz 153,000 
Breslau .... By 625:198 Magen... 2. 22. 148,314 
Frankfort-A-M 555,857 Erfurt ......... 144,879 
Dortmund .... 540,875 Mainz......... 142,627 
Dusseldorf ..... 498,600 Solingen ....... 140,162 
Hanover .. 443,920 Mulheim-A-R.. 133,279 
Duisburg-Ham- ’ Saarbrucken ... 130,686 

born......... 440,419 Hindenburg .... 130,433 

Stuttgart ...... 415,028 Lubeck © 129,427 
Nurnberg ...... 410,438 Munchen-Glad- 
Wuppertal ..... 408,60 bach .o 25 22. 188/63 
Chemnitz .. ... 350,734 Munster ....... 122,210 
Gelsenkirchen., 332,545 Bielefeld .. 121,031 
Bremer........ Pe hide St To Mee tears 113,855 
Konigsburg .... 316,072 Harburg-Wil- 

Bochum ....... 314,546 helmsburg.... 112,593 
Magdeburg .... 306,895 Gleiwitz ....... 111,062 
Mannheim ..... 275,162 Linz ........... 109,000 
Stettin ....... + 270,747 Ludwigshafen- 

AVON). fc. 03: 241,970 As Tel Ss tee ves 107,344 
Ey UN aa 18,335 Remscheld ..... 101,188 
Halle-on-Saale. 209,169 Wurzburg ...... 101,003 
Oberhausen .... 192,345 Beuthen ....... 100,584 
Augsburg ...... 176,575 


There are 29 universities in Germany includi 
the University of Vienna (founded in 1356) and 


Heidelberg (founded in 1386). There is compulsory . 


military training in Nazi storm detachments and a 
one-year term of manual labor for all male under- 
graduates. Elementary education is compulsory. 

When the German Emperor abdicated and fled 
to Holland (Nov., 1918) the self-constituted Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissioners took over the gov- 
ernment and proclaimed a republic. A call was 
issued for the election of a National Assembly. It 
met at Weimar (Feb. 6, 1919) and elected Friedrich 
Ebert President of the republic (Feb. 11). His term 
was extended to June 30, 1925. 

The National Assembly adopted a Constitution 
(July 31, 1919). It is known as the Weimar Con- 
stitution. 

Ebert died (Feb. 28, 1925) and was succeeded by 
Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg (re-elected 
1932). In this election Hindenburg received 19,- 
359,642 votes to Hitler’s 13,417,460. 

The result of the election (March 5, 1933) as 


compared with the election (Nov. 6, 1932), is 
shown in the following table: 
Parties of March, 1933 Nov., 1932 
the Right Vote Seats Vote Seats 
Nation’l Socialists.17,269,629 288 11,737,185 196 
Nationalists. ..... 3,133,938 .235,896 51 
People's Part . 432,234 660,672 1b 
Agrarians.... f 47,723... 64,004 1 
Totals........ 20,883,524 342 15,697,757 262 
Republican 
Parties 


Germ’nSoci’1Dem. 7,177,294 7 
Catholic Centre... 4,423,319 74 4,100,603 70 
Bavarian People’s. 1,073,815 18 1 


Chris.Soc. People’s 384,146 4 413,144 5 

State Party...... 333,619 5 338,542 2 

Economic Party............ mart 110,343 1 

Peasants’ Party... 114,237 2 149,005 3 

Wurit. Farmers. .. 83,828 1 96,859 2 
Totals........ 13,590,258 224 13,685,747 224 
Extreme Le 

Communists. .... 4,845,651 81 5,980,240 100 
Grand total.. .39,319,433 647 35,363,744 583 


The Nazi vote increased by 5,532,544, 44% of the 
total, and the 288 seats which they won, in com- 
bination with the 52 seats of the Nationalists, 
gave them an absolute majority of the Reichstag. 
Hitler became Chancellor. 

The new Reichstag promptly passed an Enabling 
Act (March 5, 1933) by which absolute power was 
conferred on Chancellor Hitler and his cabinet. 
The Reichstag continued (Jan. 31, 1937) ‘the 
Enabling Act until April 1, 1941. Deriving au- 
thority from this act, Hitler has completely per- 
sonalized government in Germany. He has abso- 
lute control of all activities throughout the coun- 
try—political, economic, industrial, commercial, 
cultural. Freedom of speech and of the press has 
been abolished. Equality before the law applies 
only to Aryans, the only people in Germany 
who have full citizenship rights. 

The Cabinet. (1939) follows: 

Fuehrer and Chancellor—Adolf Hitler 
April 20, 1889 in Braunau, Austria.) 

Ministers: 

ae ae Frick, 

‘oreign rs—Joachim von Rib rop. 
Defense—Adolf Hitler. nase 
Finance—Ludwig Count Schwerin von Korsigk. 
Food and Agriculture—Dr. Walther Darre, 
Economic Affairs—Dr. Walther Funk. 
Labor—Franz Saldte. 

Posts— Dr. Wilhelm Ohnesorge. 
Transport—Dr. Dorpmuller. 

Aviation—Field Marshal Hermann Goering. 
Justice—Dr. Franz Gurtner. 

Learning and Education—B. Rust. 

Church Affairs—Hanns Kerrl. 

National Enlightenment 
_ Dr. Joseph Goebbels. . 

Agee ee Pe ee ay See 

udo: ess, Dr. Hans Frank, Dr. Heinrich 
Lammers, Dr. Otto Meissner 

Gout Voh Neurath. er and Konstantin 

hancellor er appointed (Aug. 31, 
Cabinet Council for the Defense oe the nacre 
charging its six members with “unitary direction 
of administration and economy during the present 
period of foreign political tension.’? The Cabinet 
is headed by Field Marshal Goering, and has 
these additional members: Col. Gen, Wilhelm Kei-_ 
Ae Bobet oy Mae Sucrcme Command of the 
31 Dt. 
Dr, bemmers. Frick, Dr. Funk, Hess, and 
e National Socialist German Labor 
give its full name, thozgh familiarly peeee? Be 
azis, was founded (1920) in Munich by Hitler 


(born 


and Propaganda— 


pti shri gee, Sart Bye sey pS 


~ votes out of 44,952,476 votes cast, being 9: 
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(then 31 years old). Austrian-born, he had served 
throughout the war in the German Army and in 
Consequence had lost his Austrian citizenship. He 
later. obtained German citizenship and took the 
Oath to support the constitution when the State 
of Brunswick (Feb. 22, 1932) gave him a position 
in its diplomatic service. 

The Nazis were a small group, anti-Semitic, 
with vague socialist leanings but strongly opposed 
to the Social Democrats and the Republican Con- 
Stitution of the Reich. With Hitler and Gen. 
Ludendorf as leaders, it staged the so-called 

Beer Hall. Putsch” in Munich (Nov. 8-9, 1923). 
This proved abortive and Hitler was sentenced to 
five years imprisonment—a sentence soon quashed. 
The party was reorganized but was reduced by in- 
ternal dissensions to insignificance. In the Reichs- 
tag election (1924) the party joined with a party 
called Movement for German Racial Freedom and 
the combination won 32 seats. But the next year 
the Nazis cut loose and reorganized again. ‘The 
economic crisis and widespread discontent gave 
Hitler, a magnetic speaker, renewed opportunity. 
ane growth of the Nazis is shown in the following 


Popular 

Election Date Vote Seats 
Reichstag.......... May 20, 1928 809,541 12 
Reichstag :......... Sept. 14,1930 6,406,397 107 
Presidential Ist B...Mar. 10,1932 11,341,119 ... 
Presidential 2d B....Apr. 10, 1932 13,417,460 ... 
Reichstag.......... July 31,1932 13,732,777 230 
Reichstag.......... Noy. 6,1932 11,737,185 196 
Reichstag.......:.. Mar. 5,1933 17,269,629 288 


To crush an incipient revolt against him by the 
Yadicals headed by Capt. Roehm, Chief of Staff 
of the Storm Troops (S. A.), Hitler (June 30, 
1934) flew from Berlin to Munich and arrested 
Roehm in his own house. Roehm, Heines and 
Karl Ernest, head of the Berlin brown shirts, with 
others were shot. In Berlin Gen Goring’s special 
Police with the Nazi Schutz Staffel (the black 
shirt elite of the storm troops) in carrying out 
their part of the ‘‘purge’’ shot ex-Chancellor Gen. 
von Schleicher and his wife while ‘‘resisting ar- 
rest,”’ also the adjutant and two secretaries of 

ice Chancellor von Papen (later sent to Austria 
as Minister after the murder of Dollfuss, Dr. 
Erich Klausener, head of the Catholic Action So- 
ciety, and several others. When Hitler justified 
the ‘“‘purge’’ before the Reichstag (July 13) he 
gave the number of the dead as 77. Several thou- 
sand men were tried by court martial and about 
3,000 others were imprisoned in the Dauchau con- 
centration camp until Hitler (Aug. 9) decreed a 
general amnesty for all ‘minor offenders. ‘ 

President von Hindenberg died (Aug. 2, 1935) 
the day after the Cabinet adopted a decree uniting 
the office of Reich President with that of Reich 
Chancellor to take effect after his death. 

The result of the plebiscite (Aug. 19, 1934) as 
compared with the vote at the plebiscite (Nov. 
12, 1933) when the Reich approved of the govern- 
ment’s withdrawal from the League of Nations 
and the General Disarmament Conference, fol- 
lows: : 


August, 1934 November, 1933 


, Blectorate .............45,473,635 45,146,277 
Total votes cast.......- 43,529,710 43,460,529 
Wr THbCL. ote. se se ee. 38,362,763 40,609,247 
PRPSIO RO 0's 8b ool yee as 4,294,654 2,101,000 
EME Fs Big ttre. tees 872,296 750,282 


Hitler got 88.1% of the votes cast. 
93.5% of the vote in November. ) 
In the plebiscite (March 29, 1936) on his for- 
eign policy, Hitler was credited with ite 


-5% of 

he eligible voters. i 
- eae autonomous rights as a Federated 
State were wiped out (Feb. 6, 1933) by decree 
of President von Hindenburg. Hitler took per- 
sonal control with Géring as Minister of the In- 
terior in command of the police and later as 
Premier. Bavaria’s premier was thrown out by 
storm troopers (March 9) and Wurttemberg. 
Saxony, Baden, Hesse, ‘Schaumberg-Lippe and 
Bremen likewise came under control. 

The nine other states had either purely Nazi 
governments or coalition governments dominated 
by Nazis. 

The President was empowered on nomination by 
the Chancellor, to appoint the Governors (Statt- 
halters) of the 16 States. : 

The anti-Semitic campaign carried on ruthlessly 
by Storm troopers by boycotts and violence resulted 
in the arrest and detention of 80.000 to 90,000 
Jews. and more than 90,000 Jews fled the country, 
mostly in poverty. Sweeping laws ousted nearly all 


He _ got 


_ Jews from the professions and the public service 
a 


and from the universities, also frhm the German 
Labor Front and even the Chess League. A ‘‘non- 
Aryan” was defined as ‘ta person descended par- 
ticularly from Jewish parents or grandparents.” 
The census (1933) returned 499,682 (0.7%) Jews. 
It was estimated that as defined the ‘“‘non-Aryan” 
total would reach 2,500,000. 


All Jewish cultural activities, it was decreed, 


must be united in one officially recognized Jewish——~ 


Cultural Organization to which directly or through 
one of its affiliated societies all non-Aryan doctors, 
writers and actors must belong in order to exer- 
cise their profession. 

The government sought (1934) to bring the vari- 
ous Lutheran churches into a single German 
Evangelical Church under the direction of a pro- 
Nazi bishop and, failing in this, promulgated a 
law (Sept. 24, 1935) giving absolute powers in 
church matters to the Minister for Church Af- 
fairs. In the course of the conflict more than 
700 Lutheran pastors were arrested. Conflict with 
the Roman Catholic Church developed over con- 
trol of education of youth organizations, the ad- 
ministration of which was guaranteed to the 
Church under the terms of the German-Vatican 
concordat of July 20, 1933. 

Recent ordinary budgets, in millions of gold 
marks, have been: 


Receipts Seti aE 


1930-31 (March 31)......... 10,585.4 | 77 

ROS1=9B) 2s S20 eh cme on 10,042.0 
MOI 33) est weck Vaden 6,327.1 7,944.7 
TBSS234 as. cules bee Ses hee 6,028 6,270.0 
eee eer ere 7,806.5 8,232.3 


The budget law for the fiscal year (1939-40) 
contains no figures since none has been issued 
since 1935. It presents this blanket order: 

“The Reich Minister of Finance is authorized, 
in agreement with competent Reich ministers, to 
allot to the respective Reich administrations the 
necessary working funds and to determine their 
utilization.’”” The budget decree is signed by 
Chancellor Hitler and Count Lutz Schwerin von 
Krosigk, Finance Minister. 

There is set up in the new budget $200,000,000 
for the promotion of German foreign trade—export 
subsidies—under Hitler’s dictum ‘‘export or die.’’ 
The law also authorized the Finance Ministry to 
assume additional guarantees up to $382,000,000, 
including government subsidies for the cultivation 
of the soil, promotion of domestic trade within 
the four-year plan of self-sufficiency and home- 
Stead building. 

The total German debt (Feb. 1, 1939) was shown 
to be (28,109,800,000 marks) $11,243,920,000. 

A new financial plan, aimed to extricate the 
Reich from its monetary difficulties and to enable 
it to continue its expansion policies, was decreed 
(March 24, 1939). The plan authorized the issu- 
ance of billions in marks in non-interest bearing 
tax certificates which can be used as money by 
the government and its agencies as well as pri-_ 
vate enterprises up to 40 per cent of their obliga- 
tions. National, State and local governments (be- 
ginning May 1) paid private enterprises for de- 
liveries and services only 60 per cent in cash and 
40 per cent in tax certificates. Private enterprises 
in turn were enabled to use the certificates either 
in full payment of taxes in the future or paying 
the government and its agencies or one another 
up to 40 per cent of payments due for deliveries 
and all services except salaries and wages. With 
these limitations the tax certificates, which pre- 
empt future tax revenues, became a legal tender 
for general use in German economy. 

The Nazi government has endeavored to assure 
the country’s economic self-sufficiency by pro- 
ducing synthetic substitutes for many of the neces- 
saries of life. To conserve Germany’s few natural . 


resources, the public has been encouraged to sal- 


vage anything that industry might use, from old 
razor blades to dog bones. Storm troopers, the 
Hitler Youth, and school children everywhere are 
mobilized in the service, with 150,000 boys and 
girls from Berlin alone. Bottle caps and tooth- 
paste containers are wanted for light metals; hu- 
man hair for felt and cardboard manufacture and 
carpets; bones for fodder, fats, fertilizer and glue. 
Coffee grounds yield wax and resin and a powder 
useful in filling dolls and pillows. Garbage is 
steamed and sterilized and used as hog feed. 

To conserve tin, foods are packed in transparent 
plastic containers. The scientists have made a 
wool substitute from a mixture of fish albumin 
and cellulose; also from casein, a milk derivative 
and from German beech wood. Sugar is extracted 
from wood. ‘‘Pumpkin milk’’ competes with cow’s 
milk; potato starch is used in bread; and ‘‘fish 
sausage’ vies with the real thing. i 

The unit of currency is the Reichsmark. It was 
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Here are the statements of assets and liabilities of the Reichsbank by years as given in the Federal 


Reserve Board Bulletin (United States): 


Assets Liabilities 
ills 
Reichsbank Reserves of | B 
id and for- and Securities 
(Figures in millions of goes rate re Secur- - Other | Note | De- Other 
reichsmarks) : ity ; circu- its |liabili 
— includ. 1 i Eligib. assets | | tion | PS ts tice 
Total ans 4s note|Other 
reserve cover 
EVO rods \iote eretshecnce 2,687 2D By lant oie wee 92 656 | 5,044 755 736 
tigate) at 2685 Duane 102 | 638 | 4’778 | 632 | 822 
1931—Dec, 31.......... ,156 || 984 | 4,242 | 245 |....... 16 1,065 | 4,776 755 | 1,338 
1982—Dee. 31. .3....... pads el aS 398 | 1,114 ,560 1,313 
19338—Dec. 30.......... 396 183 259 322 735 | 3,645 640. 836 
1934—Dec. 31.......... 4 146 445 319 827 | 3,901 984 | 1,001 
19385—Dee. 31.......... 88 84 349 315 853 ,285.| 1,032 92 
1936—Dec. 31.......... 72 74 221 303 765 | 4,980 1,012 953 
19387—Dec. 31........... 76 0 106 286 861 | 5,493 1,059 970 
1938—Dec, 31........... 76 45 557 298 | 1,621 wy) 1,527 | 1,091 
Uren 76 y4 592 298 | 1,848 | 7,816 1,119 | 1,091 
76 60 660 288 | 1,710 | 7,939 | 1,105 | 1,112 
77 58 677 292 | 1,489 | 8,311 1,249. | 1,212 
77 55 668 476 | 1,928 | 8,519 | 1,122 | 1,289 
WA 40 922 285 | 2,182 | 8,525 1,292 | 1,234 
77 48 930 274 | 1,658 | 8,731 1,281 | 1,132 
77 36 925 289 | 1,652 | 8,989 41,294 | 1,157 
7. 60 |-1,013 296 | 1,964 |10,907 1,480 | 1,294 


1 Not shown separately on Reichsbank statement after June 15, 1939. 


worth 40.3325 cents in American money (Oct. 5, 
1939). See Index, Foreign Exchange Rates. 

German currency circulation rose to 13,000,- 
000,000 marks, a new peak (Sept. 2, 1939), a rise of 
2,100,000,000 marks in a week. At the same time 
it was announced Germany had spent 90,000,000,000 
marks on her rearmament so far. Awl 

The network of motor highways spreading over 
Germany—Reichsautobahnen as they are called— 
is one of the marvels of modern engineering. They 
are completely free from obstructions and fast 
motoring on them is not hindered either by passing 
through villages, level crossings or cross-roads. 
Two lines of traffic are separated by a verge of 
1614 ft. wide planted with grass or bushes. Hence 
there is a special roadway 2415 ft. wide for traffic 
in each direction on which three cars can travel 
abreast. There is also a firm embankment 615 ft. 

. wide on the outer side of each roadway. The 
average total width of a Reich motor road is 
1815 it, 

Entering and leaving the roads can be done 
only at certain points which are provided at 
average intervals of from 1245 to 1545 miles. At 
these points of entry it is also possible to turn 
by using special bridges. _ i 

By the end of 1938 approximately 2,000 miles of 
these roads were completed and more were under 
construction. It is planned to add 750 miles of 
new roads each year. The roads are used in the 
movement of troops throughout the Reich. _ 

German airlines (1937) flew 11,034,982 miles, 
carrying 322,513 passengers 73,456,546 miles. Goods 
transported by air (1937) weighed 4,959.7 tons 
and air mail 3,753.1 tons. d : 

Agriculture is a highly’ specialized industry al- 
though the ground is not naturally fertile and 
Tequires much artificial fertilizer. Some of the 
more important crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
potatoes, sugar beets and hay. Other commer- 
cial products are tobacco, grapes, hops, apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, apricots, peaches and 
walnuts. : 

The principal minerals are coal, lignite, iron, 
zinc, lead, copper, salt, potash, petroleum. 

The Ruhr and Saarland are the chief seat of 
iron and steel production, though the industry is 
carried on to a lesser degree in the Sieg, Lahn and 
Dill districts and along the lower Rhine and in 
Westphalia. Berlin is the center of the electrical 
industry. Bavaria, Rhenish Prussia and Prussian 
Saxony lead in the manufacture of chemicals; 
Saxony in textiles; Silesia. and Westphalia in 
linen. Cotton goods are made in Saxony, West- 
phalia, Wurttemberg and Bavaria; woollens in 
Saxony, Brandenburg, Rhenish Prussia and Baden. 
Beetroot sugar is manufactured in Prussia (chiefly 
in the provinces of Saxony, Silesia, Hanover and 
Pomerania). Potash is produced in Prussian Saxony, 
Thuringia and Hanover; glass, porcelain and 
earthenware in Bavaria, Thuringia, Silesia, 
Brandenburg and Saxony; clocks and woodenware 
in Baden, Wurttemberg and Bavaria; and beer in 
Bavaria, 

The German merchant marine (1939) had 2,459 
ships of 4,482,662 gross tonnage, compared with 
5,459,296 tons ee 

Chancellor Hitler (March 16, 1935) reintroduced 
compulsory military service and increased the peace 
basis of the Army to 36 divisions in 12 corvs, 


probably about 600,000 men, inclusive of police 
troops. By the Versailles treaty, Germany was 
allowed an army of 100,000. in which the soldiers 
were enlisted for 12 years and the officers for 20. 

The new army law, (May 21, 1935) provides 
for one year of active training of all ablebodied, 
non-Jewish Germans between the ages of 18 
and 45, with active military service beginning 
at 20. The trained soldier then passes into the 
Reserve until he is 35, then becomes a member of 
the Landwehr from 36 to 45. From 1813 to 1892 
the term of active service was three years. and 
from 1892 to 1919. two years; however, the present 
one-year term follows compulsory service in the 
labor camps. Under the present law it is estimated 
that the number of trained soldiers will reach 
5,000,000 by 1944. 

By assuming the cabinet post of Minister of 
Defense (Feb. 4, 1938) Chancellor Hitler became 
supreme commander of all the armed forces of the 
Reich. Simultaneously he removed Field Marshall 
Werner von Blomberg. War Minister and Col. 
General Werner von Fritsch, Commander in Chief 
of the Army, on grounds of ‘“‘ill health’ and 
elevated Gen. Wilhelm Keitel to chief of staff and 
Col. Gen. Walther von Brauchitsch to Commander 
in Chief of the Army. : 

Conscription of all German youth between the 
ages of 10 and 18 for service in the Hitler Youth 
was decreed (April 5, 1939) by Chancellor Hitler. 
By this decree the Hitler Youth gets exclusive 


charge of the “‘physical, mental and moral educa- . 


tion of the entire German youth within the Reich 
territory outside of the home and school.’’ The 
decree abrogates voluntary membership and im- 
plements the Hitler Youth Law (Dec. 1, 1936) 
which declared ‘‘the entire German youth within 
the territory of the Reich is comprised in the 
Hitler Youth.’’ The principle of voluntary -mem- 
bership was in force then. There were within the 
confines of the Reich (1939) approximately 11,- 
750,000 boys and girls between the ages of 10 and 
18 and the Hitler Youth membership was given as 
7,000,000. As a result of the new decree all Ger- 
man males, excluding the unworthy and unfit, 
begin compulsory service on reaching 10 and are 
discharged only on death. From the Hitler Youth 
they go to the Labor Seryice, then to the army, 
then into the armed reserve and Reich Warriors 
League, in all of which they are under constant 
supervision. 

Facing the famous ‘‘Maginot Line” of France, 
Germany has constructed a similar series of for- 
tifications along the eastern shore of the Rhine 
from Switzerland to Luxembourg. The line, 
originally known as the Siegfried Line and West 
Wall and later changed to ‘“‘Limes Germanicus”’ by 
Hitler, is built of steel and concrete with tank 
traps with pillboxes of slightly more flexible con- 
struction than those in the Maginot Line. Military 
observers believe the Siegfried line, while not as 
elaborate as its French counterpart, is capable of 
repelling any ordinary invasion from the West. 
Block houses, twin forts and heavy artillery im- 
bedded in concrete are visible from the French 
frontier. How many defense contrivances are hid- 
pore BG ss view is a secret of the German War 


More than 300,000 workers, including many labor — 
conscripts, were employed (1939-1940) on the forts. 
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_The new labor code (effective May 1, 1934), defi- 
nitely eliminates collective wage agreements and 
substitutes the fixing of wage scales for the individ- 
ual enterprises. Manufacturers failing to comply 
with the national economic policy may be deprived 
under the law of their managerial rights. 

Germany’s foreign trade (1913) formed 13.3% 
of the world’s commerce, and (1927) it had so far 
recovered as to reach 10%. 

The principal German imports in the order of 
their value are—wool, raw cotton, iron ore, mineral 
oil, wheat. coffee, butter, fruit, coal, timber and 


copper ore. The chief exports are—coal, iron and 
steel, dyes, pharmaceuticals, paper, copperware, 
glass and glassware, leather, silk and rayon, 


cotton goods, woollen goods. Trade is distributed 
as follows—Great Britain, 6.59%; Netherlands, 
6.0%; Italy, 4.7%; Sweden, 4.5%: United States. 


4.3%; Belgium, 4.3%: France, 4.1%: Argentina, 
3.9%; Brazil, 3.2%; British India, 2.8%: Czecho- 
Slovakia, 2.6%; China, 2.2%; Japan, 1.3%. Before 


annexation Austro-German trade represented 1.9% 
of Germany’s total and 16.9% of Austria’s. 
Germany was Austria’s best customer. others 
being, - order, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Italy, 
Rumania, Yugo-Slavia, Poland, Great _ Britain, 
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United States, Switzerland. 

The Reich controlled railway system began a 
four-year replacement program (1939) costing 3,- 
500,000,000 marks to include the purchase of 10,000 
passenger cars, 112,000 freight cars and 17,300 
automobile trailers. An additional 620,000,000 
marks, were added to the replacement ‘budget 
(1939). The Reich railway system had been sub- 
jected to heavy demands by the western fortifiea- 
tions building and the industrial boom. Shortage 
of rolling stock had become so acute that many 
passenger trains had been eliminated and locomo- 
lives and personnel shifted to the moving of 
freight. 

The American investment in the Reich is esti- 
mated at a billion and a half dollars. The 1938 
bulletin of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce listed American investments as 87 man- 
ufacturing plants, valued at $151,480,000; 30 dis- 
tributing firms with assets of $20,393,000; 11 oil 
companies valued at $49,993,000 and 23 miscella- 
neous enterprises with a total worth of $5,951,000. 
Added to these assets are loans in return for state, 
municipal and corporate bonds, bringing the total 


to a billion and a half dollars. 


Greece 


(KINGDOM OF HELLAS) 
Capital, Athens—Area, 50,257 square miles—Population (1938) 7,196,900 


Greece occupies the southern peninsula of the 
Balkans, stretching down into the Mediterranean 
Sea, with the Ionian Sea on the west and the 
Aegéan Sea on the east. On the northwest lies 
Albania, on the north Yugo-Slavia and Bulgaria, 
and on the northeast Turkey. It is about the size 
-of New York State. The Indus Mountains with 
Many spurs, a continuation of the Balkans. run 
through the country from north to south. Gulfs 

bays are Many. 
ang 2 Parhentic history of Greece begins (1776 
B. C.) although the country obtained its greatest 
glory and power in the fifth century B. C. It be- 
came a province of the Roman Empire (46 B. C.,) 
of the Byzantine Empire (395 A. D.) and was con- 
quered by the Turks in 1456. Greece won its war 
of independence in 1821-29 and became a kingdom 
under the guarantee of Great Britain, France and 
ussia. 

fit eee by treaty (1923) ceeded for 50 years to 
Yugo-Slavia a free zone in the harbor of Saloniki 
(now called Thessaloniki), thus giving the Serbs 
an outlet to the Aegean. . 

The Greek National Assembly (1925) voted the 
overthrow of the monarchy and the establishment 
of a republic, which lasted for ten years, or until 
@ plebiscite (Nov. 3, 1935) restored the throne to 
George II, King of the Hellenes, who had fied 
Greece during an uprising against him (Dec. 18, 
1923). Gen. John Metaxas became premier (Aug. 
4, 1936). Metaxas has tried to fashion a Fascist 
state, with large expenditures for rearmament. 


Military service is compulsory between the ages 
of 21 and 50. 
Greece, Turkey, Roumania' and_ Yugo-Slavia 


igned a Balkan non-aggression pact (Feb. 9, 1934). 
; "Greece proper is chiefly agricultural, with little 
manufacturing. Only one-fifth of the total area is 
arable; 13,350,000 of the total of 16,074,000 acres 
are covered by mountains and lakes and rivers. 
The forests have been denuded, but reforestation 


is going on; they cover 5,944,059 acres of which 
4,121,119 are state-owned. The chief agricultural 
products are wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, tobac- 
co, olives, lemons, oranges, mandarins, apples, 
pears, figs and nuts. The principal minerals are 
iron, zinc, lignite and salt. 

It is planned to convert Mount Olympus, the 
mythical home of the gods, into a National Park 
modeled on American lines. The region is wild 
and largely uninhabited. Olympus is a precipitous, 
broken mass fronting on the sea, in part forested, 
Sy atc the water’s edge to an altitude of 

Greek Orthodox is the State church, Education 
is compulsory. There are two universities in | 
Athens, and one in Thessaloniki. 

The rocky promontory of Mount Athos (121 
square miles). is occupied by 20 monasteries of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, each a sort of little re- 
public in itself. The monks number 4,800. No 
females are allowed to enter the territory, which 
has been granted a constitution by the Greek 
government, receiving autonomous powers as a 
nomastic republic under Greek sovereignty, but 
with an appointed Greek Governor. 

The monetary unit is the drachma; see Index, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE Rates. Governmental re- 
ceipts (1938-1939) were 14,519,062,942 drachmas; 
expenditures 15,106,354,667. The drachma was 
worth (Oct. 5, 1939) $.02197. 

The principal imports are agricultural products, 
yarns and textiles and metal-manufactures; pri- 
mary exports are horticultural products, oils and 
Waxes, minerals, wines, spirits and beverages. 

Greek exports (1938) in drachmas were 10,149,- 
180,000 against (1937) 9,555,293,000 and imports 
(1938) were 14,761,395,000 against (1937) 15,204,- 
363,000. Foreign Trade (1938) was divided; Ex- 
ports—Germany, 38.5; United States 17.1 followed 
by the United Kingdom and Italy. Imports—Ger- 
many, 28.8; United Kingdom, 13.0; Rumania, 10.3 
and United States, 7.2. 


Guatemala ‘ 


(REPUBLICA DE GUATEMALA) 
Capital, Guatemala—Area, 45,452 square miles—Population (1938) 3,044,490 


Guatemala, the northern state of Central 
America, has Mexico for its neighbor on the north 
and west, British Honduras on the east, Honduras 
and Salvador on the east and south and the Pacific 
on the southwest. A range of mountains containing 
many volcanic peaks runs from northwest to south- 
east near the Pacific. The narrow west slope is 
well watered, fertile and the most densely settled 
part. It is about the size of New York State. 

Agriculture is the most important industry, the 
Guatemalan soil being exceedingly fertile. Coffee 
accounts for 70% of the exports. The United 
States takes about 55% of the coffee, while 25% 
goes to Germany and 9% to the Netherlands. Be- 


_ tween 30 and 40% of the plantations are owned by 


Germans. Other important crops are bananas, 
Sugar, beans, corn and wheat. Chicle gum is ex- 
ported to the United States. Silver, gold, copper, 
iron, lead and chrome are found.- The principal 


: imports are cotton textiles, wheat, flour, cotton 


yarn, petroleum, medicines, hardware and motor 
cars, and silk textiles. 

Guitemala’s trade (1938) was divided: Imports— 
United States, 44.7; Germany, 35.1; United King- 
dom, 5.9; France, 1.5; Italy, 1.3; Japan, .2. Ex- 
ports—United States, 69.5; Germany, 14.1; France, 
6; United Kingdom, .3; Italy, .1; Japan, .1. 5 

The United States. and Guatemala signed a 
reciprocal trade agreement (1936). i 

nder the ‘Guatemala Constitution (proclaimed 
1879, modified 1928), the President is elected for 
six years, the National Assembly for four years and 
the Council of State of 13 members is partly elected 
by the Assembly and partly appointed by the 
President. Gen. Jorge Ubico (born 1879), was 
elected President (1931) and his term was due to 
expire in 1937 but as the result of a plebiscite 
Ne ap 1935), it was extended to 1943. The Presi- 
lent is normally barred from re-election for a 
period of 12 years. 7 
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Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion but all 
creeds are tolerated. Education is compulsory. 
The University of Guatemala is in Guatemala City. 
The language of the country is Spanish. r 

More than 70% of the population is pure Indian 
and most of the remainder are half castes. Peonage 
was abolished (1936). Military service is compul- 
sory between the ages of 18 and 50. 

The monetary unit is the quetzel; see Index, 
Foreign Monetary Units. The budget (1938- 
bat was estimated to balance at 10,332,350 quet- 
zales. 

There ate famous Mayan ruins in Uaxactun 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) in Peten, northern 
Guatemala, about 25 miles south of the Mexican 
and 20 miles west of the British Honduran 
boundaries. They are partially surrounded by log- 
wood swamps and by thick jungles whose luxuriant 
foilage swarms with howling monkeys and green 
parrots. Only habitations are the rude camps of 


Haiti 


chicle gatherers and timber cutters. ; 
An airfield was cut out of the jungle (1938) and 
tourists may now fly directly to the ruins from 
Guatemala City. nee. 
Besides these and other ruins in the Department | 


of Petén, there are the beautiful Maya ruins of © 


Quirigué, discovered (1840) by the American ex- 
plorer John L. Stephens and situated in the valley 
of the Motagua river, 60 miles south of Puerto 
Barrios, in the center of the banana plantations 
of the Atlantic coast of Guatemala. The ruins are 
only two miles from the railroad which connects 
the port with Guatemala city and consist of 
temples and monoliths covered with inscriptions 
of the Maya chronology. The old Maya empire 
flourished in what is today Guatemala during the 
first 1000 years of the Christian era. For reasons 
unknown they abandoned these cities after the IX 
or X century and built a new Empire in the Pen- 
insula of Yucatan. 


(REPUBLIQUE D’HAITI) 


Capital, Port-au-Prince—Area, 10,204 square miles—Population, 3,000,000 


Haiti occupies the western third of the Island of 
Hispaniola (or Haiti), the second largest of the 
Greater Antilles, lying between Cuba on the west 
and Puerto Rico on the east. The boundary which 
separates it from the Dominican Republic to the 
east is about 193 miles long. Copper is found, but 
is not worked commercially, and there are few 
other mineral resources. Coffee is the most impor- 
tant crop and the production of cotton, sugar and 
log wood is increasing. Sisal, tobacco, cattle, trop- 
ical fruits and cashew nuts are promising _ new 
industries. See Index, Crop Propucrion. Haiti is 
almost the size of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

Negroes form the majority of the population, the 
remainder being mulattoes descended from former 
French settlers. There are about 1,500 white for- 
eigners. Roman Catholicism is the state religion, 
and the clergy are French (mostly Bretons). Edu- 
cation is compulsory. Illiteracy is about 85%. In 
1930 there were 1,190 schools with 106,505 pupils 
enrolled. French is the official language of the 
country, but a dialect known as French Creole is 
spoken by the majority. 

Haiti, discovered by Columbus (1492) and a 
French colony-from’ 1677, attained its independence 
(1804), following the rebellion headed by Toussaint 
L’Ouverture (1791). Revolutions and bloodshed 
characterized its early political history. From 1910 
to 1915 there were seven presidents: the last, Gen. 
Sam,-assumed office (March 4, 1915), took refuge 
in the French Legation (July 26, 1915) after 167 
political prisoners had been massacred in jail, and 
at the funeral of the victims he was dragged out 
and killed. Two hours later a United States cruiser 
landed marines at Port-au-Prince. United States 
forces occupied the country and restored order. 

The American occupation terminated (Aug. 14, 
1934). A fiscal representative appointed by the 
President of Haiti on -recommendation of Presi- 


e 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt remained to supervise 
the customs. 

Representatives of Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic signed an agreement (Jan. 31, 1938) call- 
ing for the payment of $750,000 by the Dominican 
Republic as indemnification to the families of 
Haitians, slain by Dominican police on the border 
between the two countries. According to some in- 
vestigators, at least 10,000 Haitians were massacred 
with machetes and daggers (between Oct. 1, 1937, 
and Jan. 1, 1938), It is estimated that some 200,000 
Haitians live in the Dominican Republic, having 
moved across the border to work in the sugar fields 
during boom days; and conflicts with Dominican 
police developed when the Haitians refused to 
return to their country. 

The only military force is an armed constabu- 
lary (Garde d’Haiti) consisting of 178 officers and 
2,316 men. : 

The President of Haiti, Stenio Vincent, was 
elected (Nov. 18, 1930) for a six-year term which 
vers ae Soper Cae 15, 1936), but which was 

nued for another five years as the r 
plebiscite (June 2, 1935). pede 

A trade agreement with reciprocal concessions 
and assurances between the United States and 
Haiti was signed at Washington (March 28, 1935). 

The leading exports are coffee, raw cotton, log- 
wood, cocoa, molasses, rum, raw sugar, and sisal. 
Of the exports 47% go to France: 28% to the 
United States; and 17% to Great Britain. The 
principal imports are- cotton manufactured goods; 
foodstuffs; machinery and apparatus; mineral oils 
and soap. Of the imports, 52%: are from the 
United States; 18% from Great Britain and 7% 
from Japan. 

The unit of currency is the gourde; see Index 
ForrrcN Monetary UNITS. 4 


Honduras 
(REPUBLICA DE HONDURAS) 
Capital, Tegucigalpa—Area, 44,275 square miles—Population (est, 1937) 1,000,000 


Honduras is an agricultural and cattle raising 
State of Central America, bounded on the north by 
the Caribbean Sea, on the east and south by 
Nicaragua, on the south and west by Salvador and 
on the west by Guatemala. 

The coast line on the Caribbean is 400 miles long, 
the chief ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto Cortez, 
Omoa, Roatan and La Ceiba. On the Pacific side 
it has a coast line of 40 miles on the Gulf of 
Fonseca. The country is mountainous, very fertile, 
though mostly uncultivated, and covered with rich 
forests.. It is about the size of Pennsylvania. The 
inhabitants are chiefly Indians with an admixture 
of Spanish blood. 

Mineral resources are abundant but undeveloped, 
and includes gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, iron, 
antimony and coal. The chief export (65%) is 
bananas, grown on the Caribbean coast. The 


United States takes 89% of all Hondur. 
and. furnishes 58% of the imports. Coconut 
gegen’ enecee are other important products. 
procal, trade agreement with i 
Sas = a Sate 1, 1936.) ee 
e President is elected for six years 
the members of the only legislative house—the 
Chamber of Deputies. The term of Dr. Tiburcio 
piciinetaeigecs Sea tre pees President (Feb. 1 
e il 
Jan, 4 ‘ods y the Congress (1937) until 
ucation is compulsory. There is a uni 
in the capital. Roman Catholic is the preeanne 
were The language is Spanish. 
ary service is compulsory. Th 
unit is the lempira; see Index, inwsiy pees 
EXcHANGE Rates, The budget (1938-1939) was 
estimated to balance at 11,451,263 lempiras. 


Hungary 
(KINGDOM.OF HUNGARY) (MAGYAR ORSZAG) 
| Capital, Budapest—Area (Noy. 8, 1938), 40,530 square mites—Population (1939), 11,137,993 
> 


Hungary for a thousand years ‘has been the 
abode of the Magyars. Formerly a kingdom in 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, it was much re- 
duced in size by the Treaty of the Trianon (June 
4, 1920) losing Transylvania to Rumania, Croatia 


and Slavonia to Yugo-Slavia, as wel 

Hungary (i.e. Slovakia and ‘Carpatho-Rathooney 
to Czecho-Slovakia. Pre-war it had 25 000,000 
population on 125,608 square miles of territory 
or about the size of the States of Ohio, Kentucky 
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and Tennessee! now it is slightly smaller than 
Indiana. It is bounded by Czecho-Slovakia on the 
north, Yugoslavia on the south, Rumania on the 
east and Germany (Austria) on the west. 

In the dismemberment of Czecho-Slovakia (1938) 
Hungary obtained, by virtue of the Vienna arbi- 
tral award, the predominantly Magyar-populated 
south-eastern strip of Slovakia and a part of Sub- 
Carpathian Russia. Hungary incorporated (March, 
1939) within her boundaries the rest of Subcar- 
pathian Russia and a strip of territory in Eastern 
Slovakia. By these annexations Hungary added 
5 nad miles of territory with a population of 1,027,- 


Budapest, the Hungarian capital, is built on 
both banks of the Danube, the two parts, Buda 
and Pest, being connected by bridges. Buda, the 
old city, with its background of wooded hillsides, 
its ancient buildings and narrow winding streets, 
and Pest, the modern metropolis with up-to-date 
architecture and wide tree-lined avenues, present 
a striking contrast. 

_Hungary is primarily an agricultural country. 
The principal Hungarian crops are wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, corn, potatoes, sugar beets. It is in 
the hilly country, near Tokay, in the northeast 
section of the country, that the best Hungarian 
wines are made. Another important wine district is 
Situated along the north shore of Lake Balaton. 

Hungary’s bauxite deposits are considered the 
largest in the world. The output of coal is ex- 
tensive, particularly from the Mecsek Mountain 
in the district of Pees. Other industries are mill- 
ing, distilling, manufacture of sugar, hemp, flax, 
iron and steel. About three-quarters of her oil 
requirements are found in the wells recently 
drilled by American interests in the southwest 
corner of Trans-Danubia. Hungary had to import, 
among other prime necessities, timber and salt 
since her dismemberment, in 1918, but with the 
return of the northern provinces, she abounds in 
forests and has salt well above her needs. 

The monetary unit is the pengo; see Index, 
ForEIGN ExcHaNcE Rates. Governmental receipts 
(1938-1939) were 1,334,972,000 pengoes; expendi- 
tures 1,334,869,000. The pengo was worth (Oct. 5, 
1939) $.2961. The budget (1939-1940) provides for 
military expenditures of 498,600,000 pengoes. The 
budget for the same period is 1,732,000,000 pengoes, 
with anticipated revenues of 1,732,000,000 pengoes. 

After the abdication of King Charles (Nov. 13. 
1918), a republic was proclaimed with Michael 
Karolyi as president. A Bolshevik government 
with Bela Kun dominant was set up (Mar. 22, 
1919), but was swept away by the Rumanian army. 
An elected government (March 23, 1920) declared 
Hungary a monarchy and named Admiral Nicholas 
Horthy (governor since Aug. 1919), as Regent. 

The legislature consists of two houses. The 
upper house is composed of representatives of 


former hereditary members and people of dis- 
tinction in the national life. The lower house has 
260 members elected by a restrictive franchise ex- 
tended to men over 24 and literate, and to women 
over 30, who have had three children or have 
earned an independent livelihood or have had a 
diploma from an institution of higher education or 
who are wives of secondary school or college 
graduates. 

At the elections (May 28-29, 1939) the following 
parties were elected: Party of National Unity, 
186; National Socialist, 45; Agrarian, 14; Socialist, 
5; Liberal, 5: ristian, 3; Independents, 2. The 
total number of ballots cast was 3,928,334, of 
which the government parties polled 2,137,667 or 
about 54 per cent of the total. The Nazis polled 
586,598 or approximately 15 per cent of the total 
vote. The Nazi vote dnd those they claim as sym- 
pathizers was 867,828, or approximately 22 per 
cent of the total. 

There is no state religion. The religious affilia- 
tion of the population (1930) is as follows— 
Roman Catholic, 64.9%; Helvetian Evangelicals, 
20.9%; Augsburg Evangelicals, 6.1%; Jews, 5.1%; 
Greek Catholics, 2.3%; Greek Orientals, 0.5%; 
Unitarians, 0.1%. ‘There are five universities, all 
maintained by the State. Education is compulsory. 
Military service is compulsory for 2-3 years. 

Parliament passed (May 3, 1939) anti-Jewish 
laws limiting Jewish participation in business and 
the professions to 6 to 12 per cent of the total 
number of persons engaged in the various call- 
ings. Hungary has an estimated Jewish popula- 
tion (1939) of 750,000. 

The principal imports in the order of their 
value are: Raw cotton, paper, hides, machi- 
nery and apparatus, metals, and mineral oil. 
Chief exports are: Wheat, live animals, electrical 
machinery and apparatus, poultry, lard and 
fruits. Trade is mainly distributed as follows: 
Germany (including Austria), 36.0%; Italy, 9.1%; 
Rumania, 7.7%; Great Britain, 6.1%; Czecho- 
Slovakia, 3.9%; Switzerland, 3.7%; United States, 
3.4%; Yugo-Slavia, 2.8%; Netherlands, 1.8%; 
France, 1.3%; Poland, 0.8%. 

Much social legislation has been enacted. The 
measures include minimum wage, old age pen- 
sion and the distribution of almost 2,000,000 acres 
among the landless rural population. Public 
works and rearmament proceed with the 1,000,- 
000,000 special fund. Since Hungary no longer is 
limited by treaties to an army cf 35,000, the 
military forces (1939) ate being reorganized and 
enlarged. i 4 . 

Public school education is compulsory and free 
for eight years. National minorities may acquire 
a high school education in their native tongue, 
while there are collegiate institutions where 
subjects are taught exclusively in English, French 
or Italian. 


Iceland , 


(ISLAND) 


Capital, Reykjavik—Area, 39,709 square miles—Population (1938) 117,692 


; d is an island in the North Atlantic Ocean 
ee area nearly equal to that of Kentucky. It 
is of volcanic origin and has many geysers and hot 
springs. The climate is much modified by the Gulf 
Stream. The land is treeless. There are no rail- 


roads. : 
ral hot water from many of Iceland’s vol- 
Bee aurines is piped into Reykjavik and provides 
heat for office buildings, homes and hot houses. A 
public swimming pool and_a laundry derive their 
heat from this source. A Danish engineering firm 
offered (1939) to construct a central heating plant 
for the whole city. The flow of hot springs in the 
vicinity of Reykjavik is more than 200 gallons a 
minute with a larger supply easily obtainable. 
Vegetables are rare in Iceland where the climate 
is a0 severe for their normal growth, but big gar- 
den plantations have sprung up around the hot 
springs and pare been able to grow even semi- 
roducts. 
wep realture engages 43,411 of the population. 
About six-sevenths of the land is unproductive and 
only about 65,000 acres are under cultivation, pro- 
ducing potatoes, turnips and hay. The fishing in- 
dustry is important and the catch, mostly cod and 
A is huge. 
alaad was un ‘independent’ Yepublic “(930- 
1263), when it joined with Norway. The two came 
under Danish rule (1381). When Norway separat- 
ed from Denmark (1814) Iceland remained under 
Denmark. Denmark acknowledged Iceland as a 


‘sovereign state (1918) united with Denmark only 


that the Danish King, Christian X., was also 


in 


King of Iceland. 

Iceland is admitted to have attained approxi- 
mately absolute justice of the sterner sort. It has 
neither army nor navy, nor fortifications; no deficit 
and no unemployment. ; 

The Althing (Parliament) is composed of a vary- 
ing number of members, not exceeding 49,-of whom 
38 are elected in constituencies, each electing one 
or two members of simple majorities except the 
capital. In the capital six members are elected 
by proportional representation, while a necessary 
number of supplementary mandates is distributed 
among the parties which have got too few in pro- 
portion to their voting numbers. The King of 
Denmark appoints the President of a Council of 
Ministers all of whom are subject to the approval 
of the Althing. Herman Jonasson has been Presi- 
dent since July 29, 1934. Men and women over 21 _ 
enjoy the suffrage. 

oe people of Iceland celebrated (June 23-28, 
1930) the 1,000th anniversary of the Althing, the 
oldest parliamentary assembly in the world. 

The Icelandic language has maintained its 
purity, as in Eddas and Sagas, for 1,000 years. 
Danish is widely spoken. Illiteracy is low. There 
is a University in Reykjavik. The national church 
is Evangelical Lutheran, but there is complete re- 
ig freedom. 
vereue Ericson, the Norseman, sailed from Iceland 
in the year 1000 and discovered the American 
mainland, starting a colony called Vinland, prob- 
ably at New Bedford, Mass. A colossal bronze 
statue, by A. Stirling Cadder, the gift of the 


~.Tefer to themselves as Irani, 


- 
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United States Congress, was presented to Iceland 
and unveiled at Reykjavik (July 17, 1932.) 

The unit of currency is the krona whose value 
is fixed officially at that of the Danish krone; see 
Index Foretan  Excuance- RatEs. Govern- 
mental receipts (1939) were estimated at 17,904,- 
960 kronur; expenditures at .16,705,791. 2 

The principal imports in the order of their value 


are—vessels, carriages and machinery; coal; tex- 


tiles manufactures; oils and tallow; cereals, metals 
and hardware; timber and wooden goods. Ex- 
ports, in order, are—living animals and animal 
food; oils and tallow; fish and herring meal; skins 
and hair; textile materials. Trade is mainly dis- 
tributed among Great Britain, Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and Italy. ‘ 


Iran 


(PERSIA) 
Capital, Teheran—Area, 628,000 square miles—Population (1933) 15,055,115 


Iran is the official name for Persia. The people 
Persia was the name 
of a province. The Kingdom occupies the western 
and larger half of the great Iranian Plateau be- 
tween the rivers Indus and Tigris in Southwestern 
Asia, It is bounded on the north by Transcaucasia 
(Russia), the Caspian Sea and Turkestan; on the 
east by Afghanistan and Beluchistan (British In- 
dia); on the south by the Arabian Sea and the 
Persian Gulf; on the west by Mesopotamia (Iraq) 
and Armenia. The boundaries are indeterminate 
—a calise of much friction. In size it equals the 
States of Idaho, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona 
and New Mexico. The people are Moslems, mostly 
of the Shi’a sect, and generally illiterate. Legis- 
lative government consists of a National Assembly 
called ‘‘Majilis,”” elected every two years. The 
king—called Shah—appoints a Prime Minister who 
(if acceptable himself) selects a cabinet agreeable 
to the Majilis. Mirza Riza Pahlavi (born March 
16, 1878) was proclaimed Shah (Dec. 16, 1925). 
Crown Prince Mohammed Reza Pahlavi (born Oct. 
26, 1919) married Princess Fawzia, 17-year-old 
sister of King Farouk of Egypt (March 15, 1939). 

Across the plateau, which lies at an altitude of 
4,000 to 8,000 ft., in the north central part, from 
northwest to southeast, stretches a desert. 800 
miles long, varying from 100 to 200 miles wide. 


‘There are many peaks from 9,000 to 10,000 ft. 


high. Fine forests cover the maritime plains and 
mountain slopes. Mineral deposits still unde- 
veloped, are known to be considerable. Turquoise 
mines are worked crudely in Nishapur. 

The Iranian oil field in the southwest territory at 
the head of the Persian Gulf is the richest single 
field in existence. William Knox D’Arcy, an Eng- 
lishman, obtained (1901) for‘ about $20,000 a 60- 

ear monopoly for the exploitation of petroleum 
n a territory comprising 500,000 square miles, 
five-sixths of the Kingdom. The British govern- 


ment owns a controlling interest in the company; 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. A new agreement, much 
more favorable to. the Iranian government, was 
drawn up by the League of Nations, and signed by 
the company and the Persian government (1933). 
The Riza Shah granted (March 6, 1937) American 
companies the privilege of developing oil conces- 
sions in eastern district of Iran. Other minerals 
include iron, coal, copper, lead, manganese, 
marble, borax, nickel and cobalt. 

Agriculture is a prime industry, wheat, barley, 
rice, fruits, gums, drugs, wool, tobacco and cotton 
being the chief products. Some wines are famous. 
Persian carpets, all made on hand looms, are pro- 
duced in Tabriz, Sultanabad and Kerman. Khura- 
san is famous for the quality of its wool. The chief 
exports are petroleum, cotton, carpets, fruits, 
gums, hides, wool, opium and rice; the chief im- 
ports are textiles, sugar, tea and manufactures 
of metals. Rug exports to the United States aver- 
age more than $3,000,000 a year. Iran’s best cus- 
tomers, in their order, are—Great Britain, Egypt, 
Soviet Russia, Germany, British India and the 
United States. 

Military service is compulsory beginning at the 
age of 21. The strength of the army (1937) was 
32,379 officers and men. 

The unit of currency is the rial; 
FOREIGN Monetary UNITs. 

The budget (1939-1940) anticipated receipts of 
1,930,096,730 rials and expenditures of 2,613,481,987. 

‘he Trans-Iranian Railway, the nation’s major 
construction project, was opened to freight traffic 
(1938). The road cuts a 900-mile path through 
mountains and over rivers from the Caspian Sea 
to the Iranian Gulf. The road took more than 
ten years to build and is estimated to have cost 
more than $110,000,000. Additional lines under 
construction will connect Teheran with Tabriz, 
Yezd and Meshed. 


see_ Index 


Iraq 


(MESOPOTAMIA) 
Capital, Bagdad—Area, 140,000 square miles—Population (est. 1937) 3,670,000 


Mesopotamia is the name applied to the whole 
Euphrates country in southwest Asia—the former 
Turkish Vilayets of Basra, Bagdad and Mosul. 
The Arab name for this territory is Iraq, It is 
bounded on the north by Kurdistan, Turkey; on 
the east by Persia; on the south by the Persian 
Gulf and Kuweit and on the west by the Arabian 
and Syrian deserts. It is-as large as the States of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

The country is a great alluvial plain. The tem- 
perature varies widely; 120° fahrenheit in the 
shade is not uncommon with severe frosts in the 
winter. The country has made great progress in 
sanitation and in the elimination of disease. 

' Elementary education is free but not compul- 
sory. Arabic is the language of the majority. The 
people are preponderantly Mohammedan, 1,146,685 
adhering to the Sunni sect, and 1,494,015 to the 
gs sect. Jews number 87,488; Christians, 78,- 


The soil is of extraordinary fertility, and en- 
gineers estimate that the Tigris-Euphrates Rivers 
could irrigate 7,000,000 acres in winter and 3,000,- 
000 of varied crops in summer. The Tigris-Eu- 
Poretes valley is the legendary cradle of the 

uman race, regarded by some Biblical scholars 
as the original Garden of Eden. It was here that 
ae Rens cities of Nineveh and Babylon flour- 
shed. : 

Wheat, barley, rice and millet are the chief 
crops, with tobacco in the Kurdish hills. Dates are 
grown in the tidal stretches of the Shatt el Arab 
and the hundred miles from Fao to Qurna on both 
sides of the river is a continuous date grove. Large 
flocks of sheep are raised in the north, and wool 
and skins form a considerable export. 

The chief port is Basra. A railroad runs from 
Kalat just south of Mosul to Bagdad (designed 
to be part of the Berlin to Bagdad railroad) and 


¢ 


another from Bagdad to Basra. 

Bagdad has a modern airport, used by five trans- 
continental lines, and there are five despatches of 
mail weekly to Europe. Bagdad now has through 
train service with Europe. 3 

Iraq is one of the great oil-producing countries 
of the world. 

The mandate (under the Treaty of Peace with 
Turkey, 1920) for Mesopotamia as an independent 
state was intrusted to Great Britain by the Allies, 
British and Indian forces having conquered the 
country during the World War, occupying Basra 

Nov. 22, 1914) and Bagdad (March 11, 1917). Emir 

eisal, third son of the Grand Sherif of Mecca, 
then King of the Hejaz, was chosen ruler by a 
referendum. On his death (Sept. 9, 1933), he 
was succeeded by his son, Ghazi Ibn Feisal (born 
March 21, 1912). King Ghazi was killed in an 
automobile accident (April 4, 1939) and was suc- 
ceeded on the throne by his son, Emil Feisal, as 
King Feisal II (born May 2, 1935). King Feisal II 
was proclaimed (April 4) and later a five-man 
Repeney council was named to rule until he became 
of age. 

A Constituent Assembly met in Bagdad (1924) 
and passed an organic law and an electoral law for 
the election of a Chamber of Deputies. A Consti- 
tutional Monarchy, hereditary in the family of 
King Feisal, was created with a Senate of 20 mem- 
bers nominated by the King for eight years and a 
Chamber of Deputies of 150 members, elected by 
suffrage, The Prime Minister is appointed by the 
king and (if acceptable himself) selects a cabinet 
agreeable to the legislature. : 

The Iraq army numbers 20,000. Military ser- 
vice. is compulsory. between the ages of 19 and 25. 

A treaty with Great Britain was signed at Bagdad 
(June 30, 1930). By it the British mandatory rights 
were formally renounced and the independence of 
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Trad secoenized. a th 
e@ monetary uni e dinar, equal to about 
$5 in American money. The government's receipts 
(1937-1938) were 6,123,730 dinars, exclusive of dil 
royalties totaling 730.731: expenditures were 5,041,- 
451, exclusive of capital works expenditurés 
ee ae to 2,123,389 dinars. 

The principal imports in the order of their 
monetary value dre iron and steel; cotton piece 
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goods; machinery and tools; silk and rayon goods; 
Sugar; tea; vehicles; and woollen piece-goods. Ex- 
ports, in order, are (besides petroleum) dates, 
barley, wool, wheat, hides and skins. The chief 
sources of imports are Great Britain, Japan, India, 
Germany, United States and Iran, respectively. 
Exports are consigned mainly to Great Britain, 
United States, India and Iran. 


Italy 


(REGNO D'ITALIA) 
Capital, Rome—Area, 119,744 square miles—Population (est. 1939) 44,026,000 


The Kingdom of Italy occupies the entire Italian 
peninsula, stretching from the Alps southeast into 
the Mediterranean, with the islands of Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, Elba and about 70 smaller ones. On the 
east is the Adriatic Sea, which it dominates; 
on the south, the Mediterranean, on the west be- 
tween the mainland and Sicily and Sardinia is the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, and further north the Ligurian 
Sea. The Maritime Alps on the west separate it 
from France, the Swiss Alps in the north from 
Switzerland, and the Dolomite Alps fyom Ger- 
many (Austria), and the Carnac and Julian Alps 
on the east from Yugo-Slavyia. The great plain 
shut in by these huge mountains, and the Ligur- 
ian Apennines, and watered by the River Po (220 
miles long) and the Adige, shared by the depart- 
ments, Piedmont, Lombardy, lia and Venetia, 
stretches across the top from the Maritime Alps 
to the head of the Adriatic. The Ligurian Moun- 
tains, circling the Gulf of Genoa, run down the 
middle of the peninsula as the Apennines, with 
Many summits like Monte Cimone (altitude 7,103 
ft.) in the northern part, and the Gran Sasso 
d'Italia (9,560 ft.) in Central Italy nearing the 
western coastline Campagna and continuing 
down (with altitudes of about 6,000 ft.), through 
the southern province, Calabria, to the ‘“‘toe of 
the boot’’ at Cap Spartivento. Across the narrow 
Strait of Messina the mountain range continues 
through the Island of Sicily with its famous vol- 
cano, Mt, Etna (altitude 10,755 ft.) having a rec- 
ord of ag than 120 eruptions. The active a 


altitude of more than 4, }é 
Naples, and north of the Strait of Messina is the 
island volcano of Stromboli (3,040 ft.) 
The length of the is 760 miles, while 
its breadth nowhere exceeds 150 miles and does 
not generally measure more than 100 miles. Italy 
is slightly larger than New England and ‘New 
York and has more than twice their population. 
Two rivers, having the greatest historic impor- 


. Its annexation was 
_ acknowledged by Yugo-Slavia (April 5, 1925) in 


Fiume. 
nthe climate of Italy is sunny, although northern 
Italy has 2 cold winter; snow is rarely seen in 
Naples, and one. elon ar Speier Fe ee 
ton an megranates flo alabria. 
ane er fertile. ‘Italy, though drained before 
the war by emigration, is one of the most densely 
populated states in Europe, having a. population 
of 359 (1936) to the square mile. 
It is a country of immense interest to the 
tourist, \ Hee its lively landscape-and picturesque 
people, its masterpieces of ancient, medieval and 
odera art. Here are awe-inspiring works of 
Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael, in 
churches and galleries that look back through 
the centuries. The glory that was ancient Rome 
may still be seen in the Catacombs and Coliseum. 
St. Peter’s Church—a masterpiece of architecture 
and the mecca of Christian pilgrimages for hun- 
dreds of years—is the largest church in the world; 
and the Vatican, the home of Roman Catholicism, 
the largest ly aah extant. Pemiianecway in 
A ulation unusually Y 
Dar nels there were about 85,000 of French 


origin, 10,000 Teutonic in the Val d’Aosta, 81,000 
Albanian in Calabria and Sicily, 29,000 Greek, 
43,000 Slav, mostly in Cividale. and 12,000 Spanish 
(Catalans) in Sardinia, In the ‘‘redeemed’’ proy- 
inces, formerly Austrian, annexed after the war. 
there were 215,345 Germans, 326,715 Slovenes, and 
eT reales Rome (1936) had a population of 

The religion of the great majority is Roman 
Catholic, the census of 1931 returning 41,017,369 
Catholics (99.6%), 82,481 Protestants; 47,435 Jews. 

Until ten years ago, Italy suffered greatly from 
emigration. It is estimated that more than 1,500,000 
Italians left Italy permanently in the decade before 
the World War. There are about 10,000,000 Italians 
residing outside the Kingdom of Italy. 

Italy has ten universities dating from the 13th 
century or the first years of the 14th. Famous 
among these are Bologna (founded 1200); Genoa 
(1243); ‘Naples (1224); Padua ((1222); Pisa (1338); 
Rome (1303), and Turin (1404). Primary edu- 
cation is compulsory between the ages of six and 
14. Much progress has been made in combating 
illiteracy, especially in Calabria and other southern 
provinces. The percentage has been reduced in 50 
years from 69% (1871) to 21% (1931). 

Agriculture is the chief industry, with an area 
(1937) comprising 176,637,877 acres with 8,756,848 
engaged in it (1936). The principal crops are 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, corn, rice, beans, potatoes 
sugar beets, grapes and olives.. Dairy farming and 
cheese making are important in Northern Italy. 

A $100,000,000 project to reclaim 1,236,000 acres 
of large estates in Sicily was begun by the Italian 
Government (Oct., 1939). The large estates are 


to be broken up, the land irrigated, houses, vyil- is 


lages and roads built in a move to double the 
population of Sicily. 

italy is not rich in mineral deposits, and is 
especially lacking in coal, although she is a large 
producer of sulphur, chiefly in the volcanic regions 


of Sicily. Other minerals are iron, quicksilver, 
Eipugancee, mercury, lead, zine, antimony and ~ 
auxite. 


The largest and most important industry, aside 
from agriculture, is the manufacture of textiles. 
Silk culture is carried on extensively in Lombardy, 
Piedmont and Venetia. Other principal manufac- 
tures are chemicals (sulphuric acid, superphos- 
phate and copper phosphate); sugar; cheese, and 
macaroni. 

Italy’s principal exports in the order of their 
monetary value are—vegetables and fruit: cotton; 
vehicles; artificial silk; cereals and roots; wool and 
hair; hemp, linen and jute; stones, earths and 
minerals; silk; machines and apparatus; dairy 
products; iron and steel. Imports, in order, are— 
stones, earths and minerals; cereals, roots; mineral 
oils; iron and steel; wool and hair; machines and 
apparatus; seeds and fruits; copper; skins and 
furs; dear? and cardboard. Trade (1938) was 
divided: Germany (including Austria), 26%; 
United States, 11%; Argentina, 3.5%; Great Bri- 
tain, 6.7%; France, 3%; Switzerland, 4.5%; Brit- 
ish India and Ceylon, 2.6%; Yugo-Slavia, 1.9%; 
Belgium-Luxemburg, 1.6%. “ 

Air travel is greatly developed in Italy. Seven 
civil aviation companies (all subsidized) with 
26,592 miles of airways (1937), flew 1,395,536 
miles, and carried 113,743 passengers. ' 

Divided, dismembered even for centuries, Italy 
began to take shape as a unity when, following 
the war of 1859, Lombardy, by the peace of Zurich 
came under the crown of King Victor Emmanuel 
Il, of Sardinia of the house of Savoy. By plebiscite 
(1860) Parma, Modena, the Romagna and Tuscany 
joined, to be followed at once’ by Sicily and Naples, 
and by The Marches and Umbria. The first Italian 
Parliament assembled (February, 1861) and 
(March 17, 1861) declared Victor Emmanuel King 
of Italy. Mantua and Venetia were added (1866) 
an outcome of the Austro-Prussian war. The papa 
States were taken possession of by Italian troops 
(Sept. 20, 1870) after the withdrawal of the French 
garrison in the Franco-Prussian war (see Index. 


, Humbert I (July 29, 1900). 
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Vatican Crry), and by plebiscite (Oct. 2) were an- 
nexed to the kingdom, thereby rounding out 
United Italy. : 

Since the advent of Fascism, the government of 
Italy has consisted of a Sovereign, a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies, whose activities have all been 
subordinate to the Grand Council of Fascism. (A 
decree signed by the Grand Council (Oct. 8, 1938) 
effective (March, 1939), abolishes the Chamber of 
‘Deputies and substitutes a Chamber of Fasces and 
Corporations composed exclusively of government 
and Fascist party appointees, without benefit of 
election. Laws passed by the new Chamber are 
transmitted to Premier Mussolini in ‘his capacity 
the Duce of Fascism and head of the State, and 
he submits them to the King for his signature). 

The Senate—whose members are appointed for 
life by the King—is composed of princes of the 
royal house and persons of fame in science, litera- 
ture or in a pursuit particularly beneficial to the 
nation. They number around 375. 

The Chamber of Deputies—the most democratic 
of the Fascist governmental agencies—contained 
400 members, elected for five years. Candidates 
for the Chamber were proposed by the ‘‘National 
Syndicate Confederation’’ (representing labor and 
industry jointly), and by several other associations 
of a national character, including the representa- 
tives of the judiciary. Candidates were presented 
to the electorate for acceptance or rejection only 
after the Grand Council had first approved of them. 

The Grand Council of Fascism is composed of 
she original leaders ‘of the Black Shirt party, 
ministers and other high dignitaries of the govern- 
ment, and of an undetermined number of members 
appointed by the Premier for a term of three 
years. The Council co-ordinates the work of the 
Sovereign, the Senate and the Chamber, and has 
ee power in questions of a constitutional 
nature. 

The King of Italy is Victor Emmanuel III (born 
Noy. 11, 1869), who succeeded his father, King 
He married Helena, 
daughter of Nicholas, King of Montenegro (Oct. 
24, 1896). The Crown Prince, Humbert, Prince of 
Piedmont (born Sept. 15, 1904), and was married 
(Jan. 8, 1930) to Princess Marie Jose of Belgium, 
(born Aug. 4, 1906). They have a daughter, Prin- 
cess Maria Pia, (born Sept. 24, 1934), and a son, 
Emanuel, Prince of Naples (born Feb. 13, 1937). 

The daughters of the King and Queen of Italy 
are—Princess Yolanda (born June 1, 1901), married 
(Apr. 9, 1923) Capt. Count Carlo Calvi di Bergolo; 
Princess Mafalda (born Nov. 19, 1902), married 
Prince Philip of Hesse (Sept. 23, 1925); Princess 
Giovanna (born Noy. 13, 1907), married (Oct. 25, 
1930) King Boris II of Bulgaria: and Princess 
Marie (born Dec. 26, 1914), married (Jan. 23, 1939) 
Prince Louis of Bourbon-Parma. 

The Italian Cabinet as reorganized (Oct. 31, 
1939) follows: 

Prime Minister, Chief of the Government and 
Minister of the Interior, of War, of the Navy, of 
the Air, and of Italian Africa—Benito Mussolini. 

Ministers: 

Foreign Affairs, Count Galeazzo Ciano di Cor- 

tellazo. 

Corporations, Renato Ricci. 

National Education, Giuseppi Bottai. 

Agriculture and Forests. Guiseppe Tassinari. 

Finance, Count Paolo Thaon di Revel. 

Justice, Count Dino Grandi. 

Communications, Giovanni Host Venturi. 

Popular Enlightenment, Alessandro Pavolini. 

Public Works, Adelchi Serena. 


Trade and International Payments, Reaffaelo Ric- 

cardi. 

Minister-Secretary of Fascist Party, Achille 
, Starace. _ D 

The original Fascisti—called Black Shirts because 
of their garb—were a group of ex-soldiers (150 in 
number) organized (March 23, 1919) into~an asso- 
ciation against Communism and Socialism by Benito 
Mussolini, himself an ex-Socialist and former 
newspaper editor, who had fought and been 
wounded in the World War. The organization grew 
in numbers and power until (Oct. 24, 1922), fol- 
lowing a general strike (Aug. 22, 1922) and chaotic 
conditions in the capital, it marched on Rome and 
in a bloodless revolution took over the government 
at the invitation of the King. 

As leader of the Fascisti and head of the gov- 
ernment, Mussolini, the son of a~poor Socialist 
blacksmith and school teacher mother, has acquired 
dictatorial powers over the life of the country. 
The Fascist party exercises virtual control over 
every private and public activity of the nation. 
Industry, labor, agriculture, commerce, the pro- 
fessions, the arts, the press—all are controlled by 
the Fascisti. 

Under the terms of a decree issued by the Fascist 
Grand Council (Oct. 6,.1938) no Italian is per- 
mitted to marry a Jew, whether or not the Jew is 
a@ citizen of Italy, and no Italian-is allowed to 
marry a foreigner unless the marriage is specifically 
approved by the Ministry of Interior Affairs, There 
were numerous anti-Semitic measures taken by the 
government in 1938. One of them (Sept. 1) ordered 
all Jews who have taken up residence in Italy since 
the World War—including Italian citizens—to leave 
the country within six months. 

The deadline for all non-Italian Jews to leave 
the country expired (March 11, 1939). Exemptions 
are allowed for Italian Jewish families where a 
member took part in the World War, the’ March on 
Rome, the Ethiopian War, or the Spanish Civil 
War. The Italian law considers Jewish Italians 
whose both parents are Jewish. 

The Fascist party membership (as of Oct. 28, 
1938) follows: 

Fasces (Faseidi Cambattimento) 2,430,352. 

Women groups (Fasci Demminili) 743,786. 

University Group (Gruppi Universitari) 93,175. 

Youth Organizations (Gioventi Italiana del Lit- 
torio) 7,577,381, divided as follows: 


BOYS 

4-6 Figli della Lupa, 1,387,836. 

6-14 Balilla, 1,728,263. 

14-18 Avanguardisti, 876,550. 

18-21 Giovani Fascisti, 1,168,693. 
LS 


' GIR 

Piccole Italiane, 1,669,054. 

Giovani Italiane, 386,867. 

Giovani Fasciste, 360,577. 

The teachers in all Italian schools, both men 
and women, are ordered-to wear the uniform of 
Officers of either the Balilla or the Fascist. militia. 
In secondary schools and colleges, army officers in 
uniform now occupy the platforms of teachers dur- 
ing the period of compulsory military courses 
(military history, military mathematics. war 
geography and tactics and manoeuvres) prescribed 
by a decree (Sept. 18, 1934). No student can be 
promoted or graduated unless he has satisfactorily 
completed his military course. Military service is 
compulsory between the ages of 21 and 55. 

are. atm Opal 55 apa lira; see Index, For- 
EIGN EXCHANGE RatEs. e lira was wort 
1939) $.0505. a ee 


BUDGET ESTIMATE, JUNE, 1939 
Revenue Lire Expenditures Lire 
Shave patrimonies: .... 0626s. cede es 448,000,000]| Finance. ................. EEE. 
RMR MOTES PENA a occ. scan 7,611,000,000) | Justice. = 4 14 ed meise nies Boe bars ee 1088s 00.00 
Taxes on exchange of wealth: admin- Worelan: Aftaind'. atweavout- cy teenie ‘000, 
_. istered by the Ministry of Finance..| 6,196,000,000]|Italian Africa....................../ 1 785,000,000 
Indirect taxes on consumptibles.....] 5,395,000,000|| National education............. oe Ca de ‘000; 
BEALE THOMODOMCR on... 0. ic caus 3,204,000, 000) |Intenlonos. oo= 0). s bicwra boc woh *830,000,000 
ThohpeNle: ay Geka ieee aia 455,000,000||Public works....................2. 1,244'000; 
Receipts from other minor public Communiecations..............-. "618,000, 
EWE" ba eS ee anne 186,000,000]|War.............-. weed hat igre Soh 2259 %, 000/000 
Refunds and participation to expenses! 690;000,000||Navy.---.-..- ee Fos carcino ota | 1/943/000,000 
Sundry receipts....:.........-,....|  797,000,000|| Aeronautics.... 2... .....2212122122] 22265.000,000 
Agriculture and forests...... ae '779,000,0 
Corporations......... ne ee 131,000,00 
Popular enlightenment. .........)_. 91,000,000 
mradass soe per eCe anmantes sssse-.| 23,000,000 
} TGtals fotp dete. seeeneeeas + -125,035,000,000 
ve Movement of capital............. 1.879,000,000 
Grand total............... . ..125,072,000,000 Grand total...... PRN oe ... . 126,914, 000,000 
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Italian Colonies 
ERITREA 


Italy’s colonial venture in Africa began (1870) 
when the port of Assab. in the extreme southern 
Part of Eritrea, was purchased. Lagging interest 
was revived (1885), when the colonial project was 
vigorously pushed. An effort to establish a pro- 
tectorate over Abyssinia (now called Ethiopia) was 
made in (1889) but was upset by King Menelek, 
who, with an army of 80,000, annihilated a force 
of 12,000 Italians at the Battle of Adowa (1896). 
Eritrea was constituted a colony (1890). 

Eritrea stretches for 670 miles along the African 
coast of the Red Sea from Cape Kasar to Cape 
Dumereh. To the west it is bordered by the 
Soudan, on the south by Ethiopia, and French 
Somaliland, a small section of which bordering on 
the Gulf of Eden was transferred to Italy by France 
(1935) when an interest in the railroad from 
Diibouti to Addis Ababa was also transferred to 
her. The total area (1931) was 45,754 square miles 
and the population was 600,573, including 4,188 
Italians. The Italian government (June 1, 1936) 
transferred the districts of Tigry (Tigrai). Danakil- 
land (Dancalia) and Haussa (Aussa), all formerly 
a part of Ethiopia, to Eritrea. 

The lowlands along the coast are hot and 
malarial, but the uplands are cool, sometimes cold. 
Irrigation is necessary to supplement rainfall for 
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the crops, and the soil is poor. Agriculture and 
stock faising are the chief industries. There is:a 


railroad 75 miles long connecting the seaport 
Massawa (population, 12,277) with the capital, 
Asmara (altitude 7,765 ft.), thence 65 milés to 
Cheren, thence 53 miles to Agordat. It isebeing 
constructed to Tessenei to open up a‘cotton-growing 
district. Gold is mined in Hamassen and petroleum 
is found but there has been as yet no development. 

The monetary unit is the Italian lira. See Index, 
ForREIGN EXCHANGE RarTEs. 

Italian Somaliland (area, 194,000 square miles; 
population, (est. 1936) 1,300,000) extends along 
the Indian Ocean from the Gulf of Aden to the 
Juba River. The coastline extending in a north- 
east-southwest direction, is 1,100 miles long, with 
no indentation of importance. 

Italian Somaliland is the source of half the 
world's supply of incense. Other exports are oil, 
gum, nides, kapok, resin, and ivory. The principal 
imports are cottons, sugar, rice, tea, coffee, iron. 
machinery and timber. The Italian lira is the 
monetary unit. The budget (1935-36) showed re- 
ceipts of 70,750,000 lire, including a contribution 
of 47,190,000 from the Italian Government; ex- 

enditures were 70,750,000, of which 29,960,000 de- 
rayed military expenses. 


LIBYA 
(Libia Italiana) 


Italian Libya in North Africa extends along the 
Mediterranean Sea from Egypt on the East to 
Tunis (French) and Algeria on the West. On the 
south Libya extends to Algeria, to French West 
Africa and the Soudan. Libya for administrative 
and military purposes is divided into four prov- 
inces (Tripoli, Misurata, Benghazi and Derne, and 
into a military territory in the South having juris- 
diction over the southern sections of the four 
provinces. The area of the territory is estimated 
at 684,764 miles with a population (1938) of 850,- 
250. The capitals are Tripoli and Benghazi. 

Tripoli, formerly one of the Barbary States and 
independent (since 1714) was reconquered by Tur- 
key (1835). During the Turko-Italian war (1911- 
12) Italy proclaimed the annexation of Tripoli, 
which was recognized by the great powers in the 
Treaty of Ouchy (Oct. 18, 1912) Marshal Italo 
Balbo has been governor since Nov., 1933. The 
oasis of Jarabub, on the eastern side of Cyrenaica, 
was ceded to Italy by Egypt (1926). 

The tribes in the interior have been turbulent 
since 1912, requiring the presence of a large gar- 
rison, but (Jan. 26, 1932) Marshal Badoglio, the 
Military Governor, reported officially that the 
provinces had been pacified and asked for ‘‘a more 
a ae policy towards civil progress in the two 

lonies.”’ 

“orhe legislative power is reserved to Rome, and 


the governors have purely administrative functions. 
Italian courts have final jurisdiction, 

The prevailing religion is Mohammedan, and 
Arabic is generally spoken. 

The country is rather barren, but has date palm 
orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond and fig trees, 
and vineyards. Other products include tobacco, 
matting, carpets, leather articles, and fabrics em- 
ase agge with gold and silver. See Index, Wort 

RADE, 

The Italian lira is the monetary unit. Govern- 
mental receipts and expenditures (1938-1939) were — 
balanced at 462,345,471 lire. 

Fourteen Aegean Isles were occupied by Italy 
during the war of 1912 with Turkey and thoug 
claimed by Greece have been retained by Italy. 
Rhodes has been fortified. The other islands just 
off Asia Minor are Egeo and the Dodecanese. The 
area is 981 square miles, and population (1934), 
135,364. Rhodes (population, 56,754) is the capital. 
It is heavily fortified and was made in 1935 a 
hospital and munitions center. 

Tientsin, an Italian concession (since June 17, 
1902) lies on the left bank of Hai-Ho and consists 
of about 130 acres with a population (1936) of 
7,953 (Chinese, 7,411; Italians, 358; other Euro- 
peans, 184). *' 

For Ethiopia, now under Italian domination, see 
Index ErTHtopia. 


Japan 
(NIPPON) 
Capital, Tokio—Azea, 148,756 square miles—Population (est. 1938), 72,222,700 7 


d empire of Japan lies in the north 
Pavitic Gorn off the coast of China and Siberia 
from 21° 46’ north latitude, the southern point of 
Formost (Taiwan), due east of Hong Kong, to 50 
* north latitude. the last of the Kurile Islands, 
a few miles south of Kamchatka. It includes also 
the southern half of the island of Sakhalin, and 
the ancient Kingdom of Korea (annexed Aug. 22, 
1910) on the mainland. Japan also holds the 
Kwantung peninsula (Port Arthur and Dairen) 
on a 99-year lease, and has the mandate for me 
Marshall, Caroline, Ladrone and Pelew Islands, 
former German possessions in the Pacific. 
The southernmost island subtropical: the 
northernmost subarctic. Were the empire stretched 
out in the Atlantic off the coast of the United 
States at the same latitudes, Formosa would lie 
across Cuba and Southern Florida. Tokio would 
be due east of Norfolk, Hakodate due east of New 
York, and Sakhalin would be athwart Newfound- 
jJand with the northernmost island. Paramushir, 
off Labrador. In area Japan proper is about the 
size of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 


Ohio combined. 
Th 


other large sections of China under Japanese tute- 
lage (1937-1939). ; : 

The Japanese coast is deeply indented, its coast 
line méasuring 17,150 miles. Few places in Japan 
are far removed from the mountains or really dis- 
tant from the sea. The northern islands are a con- 
tinuation of the Russian Karafuto chain running 
down through Yezo and the mainland. The con- 
tinuation of the Kuentin mountain range of China 
appears in the southern islands, the ranges meet- — 
ing in the grand Japanese Alps. In the vast trans- 
verse fissure crossing the mainland from the Sea 
of Japan to the Pacific rises a group of volcanoes, | 
mostly extinct or dormant, with the majestic sacred 
mountain Fujiyama lifting its white cone 60 miles 
west of Tokio to an altitude of 12,425 ft. The 
earthquake zone—where the average is said to be 
four slight ones a day, with serious ones every six 
or seven years—has its greatest center along the 
Pacific Coast near the Bay of Tokio. 

Tokio (1938) had 4,457,600 population. The city 
absorbed (Oct. 1, 1932) 82 suburban boroughs and 
villages, increasing its area 214 square miles (137,- 


-|190 acres), about the size of Chicago. 


Separating the islands of Shikoku and Kiushiu 
from the mainland is the famous Inland Sea, open- 
ing both into the Sea of Japan and the Pacific. 
It is 255 miles long and 56 wide. with a coast line 
of 700 miles and a surface expanse of 1,325 square 
miies. ~ 

Heavy snowfalls are frequent on the Japan Sea 


r 
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slopes of the mountains of Yezo, while the Pacific 
side, by which flows the Japan Current, enjoys 
pleasing winter weather. There is an abundant 
rainfall. The streams are short, swift and often 
unruly, of little value for transportation, yet offer- 
ing a vast but as yet little developed supply of 
hydroelectric power. P 

Myriads of waterfalls add their charm to the 
magnificent scenery. The ‘‘Splendor of the Sun’ 
at Nikko makes an unbroken plinge of 350 ft. 
There are a thousand mineral springs. 

Three-fourths of the mountain land is un- 
cultivable, and the soil of the rest is only moder- 
ately fertile, yet by intensive cultivation, hard work 
and great frugality more than half the people wrest 
their living from the soil. There is a rich supply 
of fish of many kinds in the sea, and fish is a 
staple diet. 

About three-fifths of the arable land is cultivated 
by small peasant proprietors, the rest by tenants. 
More than half the land is used for growing rice, 
the chief food of the country. Wheat, barley, ryx 

‘tobacco, tea, beans, peaches, pears, apples, grapes, 

, persimmons and mandarins are also produced. 
Mulberry trees’ are widely grown, and the annual 
output of silk is huge (three-fourths of the world’s 
otal). The country_possesses a variety of 
minerals including gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
iron, chromite, white arsenic, coal, sulphur, salt 
and petroleum. 

After agriculture and the making of silk, the 
Principal industries are the manufacture of 
woollens, cottons, paper, pottery, vegetable oil, 
leather and matting. The chief imports in the 


wool, wrought iron, mineral oil, machinery, beans, 
crude rubber, wood, iron ore and coal. Exports 
comprise, in order, cotton tissues, raw silk, rayon 
cloth, machinery, canned goods, silk tissues, 
knitted goods, potteries, wrought iron, cotton 
yarns, toys and vegetable oil. Trade is mainly dis- 
tributed as follows—United States, 20%: Man- 
chukuo, 5%: Netherland Indies, 3.5%: Great 
Britain, 3.2%; Germany, 2.2%: Philippines. 1.3%; 
Hong Kong, 0.9%; Siam, 0.7%: Sweden, 0.5%; 
Asiatic Russia, 0.4%: Holland, 0.3%; Chile, 0.2%; 
Switzerland, 0.2%; Hawaii, 0.1%; Italy, 0.1%. 

There are 67 ports open to foreign trade. the 
most important being Yokohama, Kobe and Osaka 
on the Pacific Coast of the main island, and Nigata 
on the Japan Sea Coast, the port of trans-shipment 
for Vladivostok. 

American investments in Japan, largely centered 
in the Tokio and Yokohama districts (Dec. 31, 
1933), aggregated $426,000,000, according to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, of which direct 
business investments were $60,000,000; invest- 
ments in Japanese corporations, $115,000,000; im 
Japanese Government securities, $151,000,000; in 
municipal securities, $40,000,000: in government 
guaranteed corporations, $52,000,000, and mission- 
aries and philanthropies, $8,000,000. 

Japan and Uruguay completed a trade agree- 
ment (March 11, 1939) under which 85 to 100% of 
funds received by Uruguay from sales to Japan will 
be used to purchase Japanese goods. 

The monetary unit is the yen; see Index, ForREIGN 
ExcHance Rates. The. yen was worth (Oct. 5, 


order of their monetary value are—raw cotton, ' 1939) $.236. 
JAPAN’S BUDGET 
(Year ending March 31, 1940) 

Revenue Yen Expenditure Yen 
Internal taxes. 1, 741,830,000) ‘Clvibigte = ot ee cn oie shai eine syee 4,500,000 
Customs duties, tonnage dues .| 1'75,195,000|) Foreign affairs...........0........-. 55,495,000 
Stamps i 90,122,000))| Home affairs.) =. 55. 32 occ ele aienie 291,643,000 
Public undertakings and state property| 371,619,000|| Finance. .........-..--+..0-e eee eee 1,306,824,000 
MCOMMUNICSIONS..... 02.00... 0200s 81,500,000 F Gia he Sos dome ane nw net oe 495,712,000 
Heats CR ee payment. " Beard . meee See tea oe corn canh thetcl > tn eae Oates 

‘oad dae nee 964, MESGIOG. Sc wc a ne eee ae 765, 

ie Bducation (522/55. 257% eee ae 1,551,686,000 

; Agriculture and forests.............- 144,913,000 
‘Commerce. o2 5. sti deiee ate eters ioe 76,398,000 

Communications: i. 2 sss. ose oe = eee 334,000 

Overseas ‘affairs:.. -sc. 25.8 as. oe ee 46,645,000 

} Welfare. 220 <a ato eee eee 131,896,000 
oS) eS ene eee 3,694,666,000 Totals + o.00... . Weace eee a eee 3,694,666,000 


(The above figures are exclusive of appropriations for the war in China, which were more than 5,000 


million yen.) 


Japan’s national debt (Sept. 30, 1939) was 19,- 
853,875,000 yen, an increase of 4,368,175,000 yen 
(over Feb. 1938). 

The government of Japan rests in an Emperor 

and an Imperial Diet consisting of a House of 
Peers and a House of Representatives. There are 
404 members of the House of Peers composed of 
princes, marquises, counts, viscounts, barons and 
persons of great distinction or wealth. The 466 
Members of the House of Representatives are 
elected by direct suffrage for terms of four years. 
The Emperor exercises complete executive power 
With the advice and assistance of Cabinet Ministers 
appointed by. him and responsible to him. and (in 
important matters of State) with the help of a 
Privy Council. The Emperor exercises legislative 
power with the consent of the Imperial Diet. He 
may declare war, conclude peace and consummate 
treaties; and give sanction to legislation enacted 
by the Houses of the Diet, in either ‘of which it 
may originate, and he may dissolve, prorogue, open 
and close the Diet. 
* The Emperor is Hirohito (the 124th of his line), 
born April. 29, 1901. He succeeded his father 
Yoshihito (Dec. 26, 1926); was crowned (Nov. 10-14, 
1928); constituted Regent (Noy. 25, 1921) because 
of his father’s ill health; was married (Jan. 26, 
1924) to Princess Nagako Kuni. The Crown Prince 
is Akihito Tsugu No Miya (born Dec. 23, 1933). 
Other children are Princess Shigeko (born Dec. 6, 
1925), Princess Kazuko (born Sept. 30, 1929), Prin- 
cess Atsuko (born March 7, 1931), Princess Masa- 
hito (born Nov. 28, 1935). A daughter, the sixth 
child, was born (March 2, 1939) and christened 
Takako Suganomiya (pure and noble princess). 
She will be known as Princess Suga. 

The Emperor has three brothers—Prince Yasu- 
hito Chicibu (born June 25, 1902), married Miss 
Setsu_Matsudarra (Sept. 28, 1929); Prince Nobu- 
hito Takamatsu (born Jan. 3, 1905), married Prin- 
cess Kikuko Tokugawa, granddaughter of the last 
of the Shogun of Japan (Feb. 4, 1930), and Prince 


Takahito (born Dec. 2, 1915). 

The succession to the throne is fixed by Imperial 
House Law upon the male descendants; in case of 
failure of direct descendants, the throne passes 
to the nearest prince and his descendants. 

‘The political affiliation of the members of the 
Diet (elected April 30, 1937) is—Minseito, 179; Sei- 
yukai, 175; Labor, 36; Independents, 29; Showakai, 
18; Kokumindome, 11; other groups, 18. 

The Cabinet of Kiichiro Hiranuma resigned 
(Aug. 28, 1939) following the signing of the non- 
aggression pact by Germany and Soviet Russia. 
General Nobuyuki Abe received the Emperor’s 
command to organize a new cabinet and formed the 
following: | 

Premier—Gen. Abe. 

Foreign Minister—Kichisaburo Nomura. 

War—General Shunroku Hata. 

Navy—Vice Admiral Zengo Yoshida. 

Finance—Kazuo Aoki. 

Home Affairs and Public Welfare—Naoshi Ohara, 

Justice—Dr.. Chogoro Miyagi. 

Commerce and Agriculture—Vice Admiral Takuo 
Godo, retired. . 

enka ae Reread ps oe 

ommunications an ailways—Ryutaro Nagai. 

Education—Kakichi Kawarada. ~~ 

Japan has no State religion and all faiths are 
tolerated. The principal forms of religion are 
Shintoism with 13 sects and Buddhism with 12 
sects. There are 110,582 Shinto shrines, 106.518 
Buddhist temples and 2,013 Christian Churches, 
The Roman Catholics have an archbishop and 
three suffragan bishops. 

Elementary education is compulsory. There are 
six imperial universities, as follows—Tokio, 
femme 1877), Kyoto ((1897), Tohoku at Sendai 

1907), Kyusho at Fukuoka (1910), Hokkaido at 
Sapporo (1918) and Osaka (1931). Tlliteracy is 
only 10% in the nation. English is the language 
eRe ees and a required study in the high 
schools. 
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Western athletic games have become popular and 
Japanese baseball players, swimmers wand tennis 
bilayers have made reputations all over the world. 
A stadium with seats for 65,000 was opened (May 
10, 1931) in a Tokio park. 

Military service is compulsory and universal, 
liability beginning at the age of 17, though active 


Korea is an ancient kingdom with a history ex- 
tending back to the 12th century B. C., and known 
in recent centuries as the ‘‘Hermit Kingdom.” It 
occupies a peninsula in northeastern Asia dividing 
the Yellow Sea from the Sea of Japan. The bound- 
aries on the mainland are the Yalu River and the 
Tamean River. The mainland is as large as the 
State of Minnesota. Its coastline is more than 6,000 
miles long. Southern Manchuria lies along its 
northwest frontier for 500 miles and it touches 
Siberia for a few miles, a scant 100 miles from 
Vladivostok, in the extreme northeast. Situated 
between that Russian port and Port Arthur. then 
& Russian leasehold and_ subject to diplomatic 
control and penetration by Russia, Korea became to 
Japan “‘a dagger pointed at her heart’’—the chief 
immediate cause of the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-1905. After this war the ‘complete inde- 
dependence’”’ of Korea that had been recognized in 
the treaty following Sino-Japanese War of 1894- 
1895 (which also was for the control of Korea) 
gave way to a recognition by Russia of Japan’s 
paramount interest in Korea. Japan continued her 
military occupation of the country, and (Aug. 22, 
1910), annexed Korea outright. 

The area of Korea is 85.228 square miles: the 
Population (1938) was 22,355,485. 

Confucianism, Buddhism and Shintoism are the 
“4 chief religions and Christianity has grown, greatly. 
fi Many modern schools have been established by the 
Japanese. There is a university in Seoul (Keijo), 
tue capital. i 2 z 

The country is mountainous, especially in the 


; 


Kwantung is the southern part of the Liaotung 
peninsula, the southernmost portion of Manchuria, 
4 which has the Bay of Korea on the east, the 
Yellow Sea to the south and the Liaotung Gulf on 
the west. Japan has taken it as spoils of war from 
China by the Treaty of Shimonoseki but was forced 
to turn it back by diplomatic pressure from Russia, 
Germany and France. Russia then leased it for 25 
years from China, and constructed the strongly 
fortified city of Port Arthur and the nearby com- 
mercial ice-free port of Dalny (now Darien), the 
capital. The area is 1,438 square miles; the popu- 

lation (Oct. 1.1935). 1.656.726. 
Japan took Port Arthur by siege (1905), and at 
J the close of the Russo-Japanese War took over the 
lease in the Treaty of Portsmouth, 1905. The lease 


Formosa is an island the size of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, lying between the Philippines on 
the south and Japan to the north, with the China 
Sea on the west and the Pacific Ocean on the east. 
A range of mountains from north to south forms 
the backbone of the island (highest peak, Mt. 
Niitaka, 14,500 ft.); the eastern half is exceedingly 
steep and craggy, but the western slope is flat, 
fertile and well cultivated, yielding two rice crops 
' @ year. The temperature rarely falls below 96° F. 
: Rain is abundant. The area is 13,890 square miles; 
the population (Oct. 1, 1935), 5,212,719. Taihoku is 
the capital. ee 

Besides rice, the principal agricultural products 
are tea, sugar, sweet potatoes, ramie, jute, turmeric 
and camphor. Minerals include gold, silver, cop- 
per and coal. Trade is mainly with Japan. 

Formosa was ceded by 
Sino-Japanese War and Japan has made it a source 
of profit. Japanese colonists were encouraged, 
schools established, railroads built, telegraph and 
telephone lines laid, harbors improved, industries 
aided and much done public works. The 
aborigines, who in the north are savage head- 
hunters, gave much trouble, and in 1910 the 
government began a thorough subjugation program. 

The monetary unit is the Japanese yen. The 
governmental budget (1937-1938) was estimated to 
balance at 161,468,973. 

The Pescadores (Pheng-hu), a group of islands 
with an area of 50 square miles and a ze ulation 
of about 60,000, are between Taiwan and the coast 
of China, by whom they were ceded to Japan in 
1895. The islands are under the government of 


Pe ebasese Sakhalin (Karafuto) is the southern 
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FORMOSA 
(Taiwan) 


China (1895) after the 
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service commences at 20. Conscripts are divided 

into two clasess—the ‘‘fit’’ and the “absolutely fit.” 

Actual service is for two years with five years and 

four months in first line of reserve and 12 years | 
and eight months in second line reserve and home 

defense. 


KOREA . 
(Chosen) ae 


_— 


north, where the forests are of great value, and 
there is much mineral wealth awaiting develop- 
ment. The climate is dry and bracing. The mul- 
berry tree thrives, 60,000 acres being planted with 
them. Silkworm culture has been much encouraged 
by the Japanese and the quality of the cocoons im- 
proved. Some 786,000 families are engaged in the 
industry. Rice is an important crop. The cultiva- 
tion of tobacco is also fostered. P 

There has been considerable development of cot- 
ton spinning, cotton, silk and rayon weaving indus- 
tries in recent years. Fertilizer and chemical 
works have been developed; also cement, paper, 
pottery, electric bulbs and enamelled ironwares; 

Mining concessions covering 270,000 acres, mosth: 
gold-bearing, which had been in the hands of abou 
15 foreign corporations (four American) and: in- 
dividuals (four Americans) before annexation are 
respected, but the law of April 1, 1916, prohibits 
foreigners from acquiring mining rights. Silver, 
zinc, copper, lead, iron, tungsten, graphite, an- 
thracite coal and kaolin are present. 

Trade is chiefly with Japan. The principal im- 
ports are cotton goods. iron, machinery, silk and 
rayon, timber, mineral oil, millet, sugar, paper, 
flour, fertilizers and coal. The main exports are 
rice, beans, copper, iron and silk. 

The mileage of railroads (1937) was 3,129. 

The monetary unit is the Japanese yen. See 
Index, ForrIGN EXcHANGE Rates. Government re- 
ceipts (1939-1940) were estimated at 643,217,0 
yen; expenditures 647,217,000. igh 


KWANTUNG 


was extended (May, 1915) to 99 years by China. 
Kwantung by Imperial Ordinance (April 12. 1919) 
was given a civil government superseding the 
former military government. 4 

Darien is the chief seaport of Manchuria and 
the southern terminus of the South Manchurian 
Railroad, which connects with the Peiping and 
Korean lines at Mukden and with the Trans- 
Siberian at Changchun, now Hsinching. ; 

Manufactured salt is the chief product of the 
territory, and the salt deposits are enormous. 
Principal agricultural products are corn, millet, 
beans, wheat. buckwheat, rice, tobacco and hemp. 
Trade is mostly with Japan and China, about 40% 
with the former and 25% with the latter. A 
Japanese governor rules the territory. 


half of the island of that name, below the 50t! 
parallel, which was ceded by Russia (Oct. 
1905) in the Treaty of Portsmouth. The area is 
13,930 square miles, and the population, (Oct. 1, 
1935) was 331,949. The country is mountainous, and 
primeval forests cover 70% of the land. Coal output 
is considerable. Fisheries are important. In an 
effort to colonize the island. 9,988 families. number- 
ing 42,683 persons. have been placed on the land. 

The budget (1938) was balanced at 37,274,037 
yen. t 

Japanese Mandates in the Pacific extend for 
1,200 miles north from the equator and for about 
2,500 miles from east to west. The total area of . 
land in this immense expanse of sea is only. 829 
square miles. The islands, formerly German posses- - 
sions, number 623; the groups are the Marianne, 
or Ladrone (except Guam, U. S.), population, 64,- 
819 in 1929; the Marshall Islands, population, 
9,700;. and the Caroline Islands, population, 23,222. 
There were 21,422 Japanese and 81 foreigners (Apr. 
1, 1930), chiefly in the Marianne Islands. 
native populJation is increasing. Each group has a 
language of its own. The principal resources are 
phosphorus ores (chiefly in the Carolines), cocoa= 
nut and copra. The seat of government is in Parao 
(Palaou) in the Carolines. : 

Japan opened a commercial air service from 
Yokahoma to Palao in the South Sea mandated - 
islands (April 6, 1939). The distance is 2,595 
miles, with a halt at Saipan. The flying time is 
approximately 15 hours. ; 

The budget (1937-1938) was estimated to balance 
at 8,682,482 yen. 

The Spratly Islands, 7 in number and consisting 
of 247 acres of coral reefs in the South China Sea, 
700 miles southwest of Manila, P. I., were annex 
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by Japan (March 31, 1939). The annexation was 

extended (April 18) when Japan included the en- 
tire group of reefs and islets in the South China 
Sea, 300 miles long, in her plans. The islands are 
about 700 miles south of Hainan, an important 

island off the coast of French-Indo China, 500 
miles west of the northern Philippines. The 


islands are about 300 miles from French-Indo 
China, 350 miles southward from British Sarawak 


and 600 miles from the great British naval base at 


Capital, Riga—Area, 25,402 square 


- Latyia, formerly a Russian province, became a 

republic (Nov. 18, 1918). It is bounded on the north 
by the Gulf of Riga and Estonia, on the east by 

Russia, on the south by Lithuania and Poland, and 

on the west by the Baltic Sea. It is one of the three 
altic rates ‘of Northeastern Europe. It is about 

the size of West Virginia. i 
_. About half the population engages in agriculture, 
dairying, livestock and other food producing in- 

dustries. Flax is the important product, followed 

by rye, barley, oats, wheat and potatoes. 

_ Latvia provides the natural route for trade be- 
tween Russia and western nations. Three Russian 
Main railway lines converge in Riga, Windau and 

ibau. Latvia’s ports all have excellent harbors. 

Riga has five ice breakers that keep the port open 

during the winter. 


Founded in 1201, Riga was a 

mseatic town in the Middle Ages and a Swedish 

ortress from 1621 to 1710. It is today the largest 
‘port on the Baltic. 


Foreign Countries—Japan; Latvia; Liberia; 


Latvia 
(LATVIJAS REPUBLIKA) 


‘ _ Latvia is Protestant by 55.15%; Roman Catholic 
by 24.45%. Illiteracy is 3.2%. Latvians represent 


15.5% of the population; 10.59% are Russians; 
4.19% are Jews; and 3.19% are Germans. Educa- 
ag 
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iberia lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast of 
ica between Sierra Leone (British) on the west 
| the French colony of the Ivory Coast on the 

, with a coast line on the South Atlantic of 
out 350 miles. It extends inland 75 to 150 miles. 
of the country is covered with tropical forests,. 
‘in timber and oil nuts but lacking in transpor- 


1e population is entirely of the African race; 


oe 
ero freedmen from the United States with the 
ance of American colonization societies. It 
; declared a republic (July 26, 1847). Its Con- 
tution is modelled on that of the United States. 
tors must be of Negro blood and owners of land. 
;overnment rests with a President elected for 
i (a 


echtenstein is on the Upper Rhine between 
Tia and Switzerland. It was (until 1866) a 
ree of the German Confederation. Since that 
it was practically a dependency of Austria 
the Diet declared its complete independence 
Tp ne By treaty with Switzerland (1920) 
vr 
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Liberia 


Capital, Monrovia—Area, 45,000 square miles—Population, 1,500,000 


Liechtenstein 
% Capital, Vaduz—Area, 65 square miles—Population (est. 1938) 12,000 
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Singapore. — SS ee 
France occupied the: islands (1933), maki 

first formal claim to their ownership since 

covery (1867). Previously Britain had regar 

the islands as British. Japan protested, implying * 

a claim to sovereignty because Japanese traders 

had tried to exploit the phosphate deposits (1925). — 

The islands have no great commercial value but: 

might be useful as an observation station in a Far 

Eastern war or as a ship or air base. we 


miles—Population (1935) 1,950,502 = 


tion is compulsory from 7 to 16 years. There is a 
university in Riga. — g 
_The Constitution (adopted Feb. 15, 1922) pro- m 
vides for an independent Democratic Republic with “ee 
the sovereign power of the State vested in the 
people. The Saeima (Parliament) consists of 100 
representatives elected for three years. All over 
21 enjoy suffrage. The Saeima elects the Presi- 
dent and he holds office for three years. The 
President chooses the Prime Minister who forms " 
the Cabinet which is responsible to the Saeima. — 
The monetary unit is the lat; see Index ForEIGN J 
Monetary Units. Governmental receipts (1938- + 
1939) were estimated at 199,878,000 lats and ex- 
penditures 190,481,000. ; bos 
Latvia’s imports are received mostly from the t. 
following countries — Germany, 32.3%; Great 7 
Britain, 20.8%; United States, 6.9%; Soviet Russia, 
thee Belgium, 6%; Sweden, 3.2%; Netherlands, 


Latvia’s exports are distributed chiefly as 
follows—Great Britain, 35.8%; Germany, 33.8%; 
Belgium, 5.9%; Netherlands, 3.2%; United States; 
2.7%; Soviet Russia, 2.7%; France, 1.9%. - 


eight years; a Senate of eight, elected for six years, 
and a House of Representatives of fifteen, elected — | 
for four years. The President is Edwin J. Barclay; 
he was elected (May, 1931) for a four-year term; 
re-elected (May 7, 1935) for an eight-year term. 
The control of customs (since 1912) has been in 
the hands of the General Receiver and Financial — 
Adviser, designated by the United States. Liberian 5 
mints make silver and copper pieces although tne  —_— 
money chiefly used is British silver. Official ac- 
counts are kept in dollars and cents; commercial §_ 
accounts in British currency. Governmental re- 
Eaipts (1937) were $1,009,433; expenditures $969,- Ga 


Coffee, rubber, oil, nuts, raffia, ivory and ginger _ 
are the chief exports; and textiles, hardware, glass _ 
and earthenware, tobacco, spirits, rice and food- 
stuffs are the principal imports. Trade is mostly 
with the United States, Great Britain, Germany oa 
and Holland. ; a. 
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The ruler of Liechtenstein makes an (: me 4 
contribution to the public treasury (about $110,000 see 
a year). The country is virtually taxless, not only _ 
by reason of the ruler’s contribution but throug’ at 
the fact that, because they are tax-exempt, large 
saeeeearlanet ten ee fees up headquarters 
, pay nominal fees for the privil | escape 
ba rors ih ee own countries. rae ERE aces! 
e Liechtenstein Patriotic League pri irs bal) 
culated a petition (1939) to ascertain the wishes af ihe. 
the country joining Germany or continuing {tay eae 
economic ties with Switzerland. Ninety-five Det. B 
gent oe ea ee voters—2,492 out of 2.610— ; % 
union wi rmany lcon- 
tinued independence. any and demanded con- 
iechtenstein has no military forces. 
an oversight in the drafting of the trea 
be SC ee Ente ee still technical 
russia, although. 
remain out of the World War. abe ae 
Governmental revenue (1937) was 
Swiss francs; expenditures were 1,762,337, 
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Lithuania, a Balti¢ state, is bounded on the north 
by Latvia, on the east by Poland, on the south by 
Poland and East Prussia and on the west by East 
Prussia and the Baltic Sea. 

Grand Duchy under the Russian Empire, 
Lithuania proclaimed its independence (Feb. 16, 
1918). It was*recognized by most of the powers 
and by Russia in the Treaty of Moscow (July 12, 
1920). The dispute with Poland, relative to whether 
certain Lithuanian areas were to be left as a part 
of the country or become part of Poland, was 
under consideration by the League of Nations when 
(Oct. 9, General Zeligowski, with 15,000 
Polish troops, occupied Vilna, historic Lithuanian 
capital, and declared it annexed to Poland. Vilna, 
by a decision of the League of Nations (1923) 
with its strip of territory, about 10,400 square miles, 
was awarded to Poland. 

The ‘inhabitants are 80.59% Roman Catholic, 9.5% 
Protestant and Calvinist, 7.3% Jewish, and 2.5% 
Greek Orthodox. r 

Legislative power is vested in an Assembly of 
62 members, elected for five years and a President 
elected by the Assembly for seven. The President 
is Antanas Smetona (1932-1946). The Prime Min- 
ister is (1939) Jonas Cernius. 

In the elections (Dec. 11, 1938) the German 
ticket elected 25 Diet Deputies and the Lithuan- 
ians 4. The Germans polled 2,093,466 or 87.3 of 
the valid votes while the Lithuanian tickets polled 
266,485, or 12.7 per cent. j 

Memel and its territory (1099 square miles, popu- 
lation 152,000), the chief port of Lithuania with 
modern wharves, warehouses and docking machi- 
nery, was returned to Germany (March 22, 1939) 
on a demand of the Reich based on the self-deter- 
mination of the peoples. Memel was detached 
from East Prussia, Germany, by the treaty of 
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Luxemburg is a European Grand Duchy, four- 

fths the size of Rhode Island, bounded by Ger- 
Many on the east, Belgium on the West, and 
France on the south. Its integrity and neutrality 
were guaranteed by the Treaty of London (May 11, 
1867), having been previously (since 1815) a part of 
the Germanic Confederation. It is governed under 
@ Constitution (1868) modified (1919). Legislative 

wer rests with a Chamber of 55 Deputies, elected 
by universal suffrage. Executive power is held by 
a Minister of State and President of Government 
and a Cabinet of four to five Ministers. Peter 
Dupong is President of the Government (Nov., 
1938). The population is almost entirely Roman 
Catholic. Education is compulsory between 6 and 
13. The nation has several colleges and higher 
institutions of learning. The armed forces of the 
State number 250; the police 225. 

The ruler of Luxemburg is Grand Duchess Char- 


Japan wrested Manchuria from China (1931) 
araggine Mukden (Sept. 18) and defeating the 
Chinese in a series of military operations. The 
three northeastern provinces of China—Fengtien, 
Kirin and Heilungchiang, together with Jehol— 
were, with the assistance of the Japanese army, 
roclaimed (Feb. 18, 1932) an independent state, 

be known as Manchukuo. Japan, Italy, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Poland and San Salvador ot ise 


have re Manchukuo. The 
States has not recognized Manchukuo. 
* Henry Pu Yi (born Feb., 1906), the former 
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(LIETUVA) 
Capital, Kaunas—Area, 20,390 square miles—Population (1939) 2,349,423 


| Versailles and consigned to Lithuania. 


- 
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The har- 
bor of Memel, unlike other Baltic ports, never 
freezes. Shortly after the occupation of Memel . 
by German troops, the area was fortified. =" 

Lithuania is essentially an agricultural country, 
the soil claiming 76.7% of the population. More 
than 45% of the land is in farms, 18.6% in forests. 
The chief crops are rye, wheat, barley, oats, 
potatoes and flax. The principal exports are meat, 
butter, flax and eggs, distributed mainly among 
Great Britain, 49.70%; Germany, 10.13%: and 
Soviet Russia, 5.05%. Imports are supplied mostly 
by Great Britain, 37.81%; Soviet Russia, 9.66%; 
Germany, 7.96%, and Belgium, 7.67%. 

The nation has a university, art schools and 
other cultural imstitutions, a national opera and 
several museums. 

The unit of currency is the lit; see Index, FOR- 
EIGN MONETARY UNITS. The Lithuanian bud- 
get (1939) is 341,800,000 lit. The army budget 
(1939) is reduced 714 per cent. Military service is 
compulsory. ; 

Lithuania and Russia signed a mutual assis- 
tance pact (Oct. 10, 1939) under which the 
Soviet Union gets the right to establish army 
and naval bases in Lithuania to protect the 
forntier. In return the Soviet Union ceded to 
Lithuania Vilna, the ancient capital, and sur- 
rounding territory. The pact runs for 15 years’ 
with a ten-year extension if not denounced. 

Latvia and the Soviet Union signed a mutual 
assistance pact (Oct. 5, 1939) providing for the 
establishment of Russian naval bases, military 
airdromes and an artillery base along the Bal- 
tic Sea coast. The pact runs for ten years and, 
if not denounced, is automatically renewed for 


ten years more. 


Luxemburg 
Capital, Luxemburg—Area, 999 square miles—Population (1938) 301,000 


lotte (born Jan. 23, 1896) She succeeded on the 
abdication of her sister, Marie Adelaide (Jan. 9, 
1919), married (Nov. 6, 1919) Prince Felix of 
Bourbon-Parma. They have a son and heir, Prince. 
Jeane, born (Jan. 5, 1921). They have also four 
daughters and another son. ‘ 

Luxemburg is a country of small landowners;- 
430,000 of the 500.000 acres devoted to agriculture 
are farmed by Sea owners. The principal crops 

oats and potatoes. ie. 
onthe mineral output of Luxemburg, despite its 
size, is enormous and includes iron, pig iron and 
steel. Luxemburg’s trade statistics are grouped 
with those of Belgium. 

The unit of currency is the Luxemburg franc, by 
law fixed at 1.25 times the value of the Belgian 
belga; see Index, Forricn EXcHANGE RATES. 

Governmental receipts (in 1938) were estimated 
at 344,356,518 francs; expenditures at 334,458,634. _ 


Manchukuo 


Capital, Hsinking—Area, 503,013 square miles—Population, (1937) 35,338,000 + 


being the Yalu River; on the south by the Yellow 
Sea aia China: and on the west by China, Mon- 
olia and Siberia. PEt 
m The Chinese Eastern railway (1,078 miles), built 
by Russia (1896-1903) and managed jointly by 
Russia and China, crosses it a little north of center 
from Manchouli in the northwest to Vladivostok, 
the Russian Far East Pacific Ocean port which is 
just beyond the mountains that form the eastern 
boundary. A spur south from Harbin connects at - 
Changchun with the South Manchuria railway, — 
built by Russia as part of the Chinese Eastern but 
ceded to Japan after the Japanese-Russian war 
(1905). The Chinese Eastern Railway was formally 
transferred to Manchukuo (March 23, 1935). The 
price paid was 140,000,000 yen (about $39,900,000), 
plus retirement allowances totaling 30,000,000 yen 
(about $8,440.000) to Soviet railway employees. 
The soil of Manchuria is one of the richest in the 
world. The area of land capable of cultivation 
totals 27,853,640 acres, of which 11,409,585 acres is 
tilled. The principal crops are soy beans, kaoliang, 
millet, corn, wheat and rice, Lumber is an im- 


ortant produce. The land possesses great mineral 
eeuith, ncluding iron, olan coal, magnesite, and 
oil shale. 


Manchukuo’s exports are distributed mainly 
among Japan, 39.4%; China, 21.3%; Germany, 


} 
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8.3%; and Korea, 8.0%. Imports are received 
chiefly from the following—Japan, 173.3%; China, 
6.9% India, 4.1%; Korea, 4.0%; United States, 
3.4%; and Germany, 1.9%. See Index, World 
Trade. The ports of Dairen, Antung and New- 


chang handle 80% of the commerce. ; 
The monetary unit is the yuan, worth about 30 
cents in American money. fe 
Government receipts and expenditures (1939) 
were estimated to balance at 420,454,000 yuan. 


Mexico 
(REPUBLICA MEXICANA) 


Capital, Mexico City—Area, 763,944 square miles—Population (1939) 19,478,791 


Mexico is bounded on the north by the United 
States, on the east by the United States (Texas), 
the Rio Grande forming the boundary line, and 


the Gulf of Mexico; on the south by ,Guatemala’ 


and on the southwest and west by the Pacific 
Oceah. The Gulf of California, 739 miles long with 
@ maximum width of 190 miles, makes a huge in- 
dentation in the western coast, completely separat- 
ing the narrow, mountainous, sterile and_sparsely 
inhabited peninsula of Lower California, 760 miles 
long, from the mainland. On the east the province 
Yucatan juts out into the Gulf of Mexico, connected 
with the main territory of the country by a narrow 
strip northwest of_the Guatemala frontier. The 
coast line on the Pacific is 4,574 miles long and 
1,727 on the Caribbean. The northern boundary is 
1,600 miles long. ; nee =F ih 

The principal industry in Mexico is mining, and 
until recently 97% of the 31,000 mining properties 
had been foreign-owned. Foreign concessions 
number nearly 17,000. Mexican silver accounts for 
40% of the world’s output. Among the minerals 
are gold, copper, lead, zinc, antimony, mercury, 
arsenic, amorphous graphite, molybdenum, coal 
and opal. Petroleum production is huge and has 
been controlled mainly by three big companies in 
fields covered by 1,186 concessions occupying 30,- 
866,894 acres. ; 

The Sierra Madre mountains run north and 
south near the western coast, turning near Colima 
and continuing nearly due east. paralleling the 
coast into the Central American countries. Near 
‘the Gulf Coast another range of mountains—a con- 
tinuation of the Rocky Mountains—runs down 
nearly to Vera Cruz. : 

Between the two ranges lies the vast tableland 
of Mexico, altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 ft., with a 
delightful climate (like New York in September) 
and with the vegetation and products of the 
temperate zone varying with the altitude. The 
lowlands along the coast are tropical, rising to sub- 
tropical in the foothills; hot and unhealthy with a 
heavy rainfall on the Gulf side. Along the Pacific 
slope and in the interior irrigation is needed and 
natural streams from the mountains are used to 
supply it. Ps begs a 

Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
dustries. The country is marvelously rich, but the 
Jand is barely scratched except on the larger 
ranches; primitive methods of cultivation prevail. 
The cultivable lands are estimated at one-fourth 
‘of the total area, or 120,417,760 acres, of which 
only 30,000,000 acres are cultivated. The grazing 
lands cover about 120,500,000 acres and forests 
44,000,000 acres of which 25,000,000 are estimated 

. to be rich in pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, rose- 
wood and logwood. Some of the more important 
roducts are corn, rice, sugar, wheat, coffee beans, 
matoes, tobacco, cotton, carbanzos, cocoa, sisal, 
bananas. About 50% of the world’s supply of sisal 
_comes from ‘Yucatan. 
_.The Six-Year Plan (begun in 1934) is a broad 
program of national economy embracing socializa- 
‘tion of schools; ‘‘Mexicanization’’ of industry; 
government control of exports and imports; na- 
fionalization of public utilities and other im- 
portant industries; reform of co-operatives; 
acceleration of land redistribution among the poor; 
construction of model homes; and extension of 
public works programs. , 

The Mexican Labor law (Aug. 28, 1931) obliges 
employers to contract directly with the unions for 
their help; recognizes the right to strike, and the 
right of strikers to close a business until the issue 
is settled; obliges employers to provide hygienic 
living quarters for their employees; and stipulates 
that 80% of the employees of all industrial and 
commercial concerns shall be Mexican citizens. 
The eight-hour six-day week is established. 
Minimum wages are fixed by special commissions 
in each region, and regional boards of conciliation 
and arbitration are provided for. 

Mexico has pursued (since 1915) a policy of land 
distribution, seizing large estates and partitionin 
them among the poor. Under this system peasan 
groups organize, certify they have no lands or 
means of support and apply to the Agrarian Com- 
missioner for a collective farm. The Government, 
after investigation, assigns to them expropriated 


land or seizes the land for their use. The title 
rests in the Government, but the peasants are al- 
lowed to use the lands, paying rent out of their 
crops. If not cultivated for 2 years the land is 
subject to forfeiture. There were distributed 
(1915-1939) 56,882,726 acres among 1,606,507 peas- 
ants. Distribution has been made throughout the 
Republic. 

President Cardenas signed a decree (June 25, 
1937) providing for governmental regulation of 
farm production and for the fixing of maximum 
and minimum prices for farm products as well as 
putting exportation and importation of agricul- 
tural products under State control. 

The National Highway Commission of Mexico 
(organized in 1925) has been active in road de- 
velopment. The trunk automobile highway from 
Mexico City to Nuevo Laredo was opened (July, 
1936). More than 2,500 miles of National roads are 
open to traffic and 800 miles are under construction, 
the total mileage planned being 5,700. The main 
railway lines of Mexico are nationalized. 

Mexico is now linked to all parts of the continent 
by aviation service. One can travel from Mexico 
City to New York in 2112 hours; Chicago, 1515 
hours; Los Angeles, 12; Panama, 27, and to Vera 
Cruz or Tampico in one hour and 50 minutes. 

American tourist travel to Mexico increased 2315 
ber cent in 1937 over 1936. Americans comprised 
practically 98 per cent of the tourists and num- 
bered around 122,466. 

_ Mexico has been much torn by civil war and 
insurrection since achieving its independence from 
Span (proclaimed Sept. 15, 1810, and effected in 

At the general election (July 1, 1934) Gen. Lazaro 
Cardenas, was elected for the six-year term by a 
majority of 2,185,000. He was born (1895) and is 
of Spanish and Tarascan Indian blood. A new 
House of Deputies (170, all of the National Revolu- 
tionary party) was elected and 29 Federal Senators 
to serve six years. The National Revolutionary 
party have now 49 of the 58 senators. 

Mexico is governed under a constitution (promul- 
gated Feb. 5, 1917) replacing the Constitution of 
1857. It was amended chiefly as to tenure of office 
(1929 and 1933) and now provides that the Presi- 
dent shall be elected for a term of six years, the 
58 Senators for six years (half the Senate being 
renewed at a time), and the 170 Deputies for three 
years. None may be re-elected for the term imme- 
diately following. Governors of the States, Mayors 
and State Legislators are also barred from succeed-= 
ing themselves in office. The Senate has two 
members from each State and from the Federal 
pore the Chamber is elected on a population 

sis. 

Mexico is declared to be a Federal Republic of 
28 States, each having a large measure Of home 
tule and with governor, legislature and judiciary 
elected by universal suffrage in a general election. 
There are also two territories whose governors are 
appointed and may be removed by the President, 
and a Federal District containing Mexico City gov- 
erned by Federal Commissioners. The President 
appoints a Cabinet of nine ministers and eight de- 
partment heads with cabinet rank, who are 
responsible to him and may be dismissed by him. 
He uae ea right to gavel from fetes without 

cess’’ any foreigner who: 

as bent a aati ae ’ ae Bees 
j ucation is free and compulsory. 

instruction, particularly in agriculture,” qe bok 
promoted. There are normal schools for both sexes 
throughout the country and some hundred technical 
schools. The National University of Mexico. 
(founded 1553) is famous among Latin-American 
universities, and in the Mee Ge are many higher 
institutions of learning and culture and scientific 
institutions and societies. The Chamber of Deputies 
(Oct., 1934) unanimously passed an amendment 
to Article III of the: 1917 Constitution roviding 
normal ‘schools. shall be senetistic ogy and 

ools s e socialisti ; 
— all Fae he mee eae Opens 
ere is full religious freedom and servi 

held daily and without interference throughout 
the Republic in churches of all creeds. The ma- 
jority of the people are Roman Catholic. - All for= 


abe de te a a Se eS, la 
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eign priests were expelled (1926) and the Papal 
Delegate (1931). The Mexican Congress has 
limited the number of priests to 350, approximately 
one to each 45,000 inhabitants. Several States 
permitted Catholic churches to reopen (1936). 
The Mexican Constitution forbids any church to 
Own Teal estate. 

The monetary unit is the peso; see Index, For- 
EIGN EXCHANGE Rates. Governmental receipts 
(1938) were estimated at 431,109,870 pesos; expen- 


ditures at 445,665,943. The peso was worth (Oct. 
5, 1939) $.208. 

_ The Mexican budget (1939) included 10,000,000 
esos ($2,000,000) for the payment of indemnities 
or both American afd Mexican-owned lands that ~ 
had been expropriated. 

Mexico’s imports are mainly from the United 
States, 65.3%; Germany, 11:9% Great Britain,’ _ 
5.8%. Exports are principally distributed among” 
the following—United States, 62.8%; Great 
Britain, 10.1%; Germany, 7.19%. 


Monaco 
Capital, Monaco—Area, .799 square miles—Population (1938) 23,956 


Monaco is a small principality on the Mediter- 


£90,000 (1927) and £100,000 (1937). The yearly 


Tanean surrounded by the French Department of | average of visitors is more than 1,500,000. 


the Alpes Maritimes. An independent Principality 
for 800 years, the reigning Prince was dispossessed 
by the French Revolution. The line was re-estab- 
lished (1814) and placed under the protectorate of 
France, (1815) of the Kingdom of Sardinia. King 
Charles III (1861) ceded his rights upon Menton 
and Roquebrune to France. The Prince of Monaco 
was an absolute ruler until a Constitution was 
promulgated (June 7, 1911). This provided for a 
National Council of 21 members reduced to 12 
(1917) elected by universal suffrage for four years. 
The revenue is mainly derived from the gaming 
tables of the Casino at Monte Carlo. (Monte Carlo 
is a town with a resident population of 9,428). The 
annual grant for the concession was £80,000 (1917); 


The French franc is the unit of currency. Govy- 
ernment receipts (1938) were 39,023,187 francs, ex- 
penditures 38,438,886. 

The principality is divided into thrée communes, 
Monaco-Ville, La Condamine and Monte Carlo— 
which are administered by a municipal body. 
elected by vote. Women do not have the right ot 
suffrage. There is a local police force of 200. 

The late Prince Albert established an important 
oceanographic museum, aquarium and laboratory, 
and also an anthropological museum, in Monaco, 

The ruler of Monaco is Prince Louis I, (born 
July 12, 1870). He succeeded his father, Prince 
Albert (June 26, 1922). His heir is his grandson, 
Prince Ranier, (born May 31, 1923.) 


Morocco 
(MOGHREB-EL-AKSA, i. e. THE FARTHEST WEST) 


Capital, Fez—Area, 213,350 square 


Morocco of to-day is the remnant of the great 
Shereefian Empire founded by the Arab invader, 
who carried the crescent of Islam west at the close 
of the seventh century and ruled all northwestern 
Africa and most of the Iberian peninsula. It is 
bounded on the east by Algeria, on the north by 
the Mediterranean, the extreme point opposite 
Gibraltar being Ceuta; on the south by Rio de 
ate and Algeria, and on the west by the Atlantic 

an. 

The country is divided into three zones—the 
French, the Spanish zone and the neutral Tangier 
area. 

The French protectorate encompasses the whole 
of Morocco (except the Ifni enclave and the Cape 
Juby area) from the Algerian frontier to the 
Atlantic Ocean and from the Sahara Desert in the 
south to the boundary of the Spanish zone in the 
north. The Spanish section is the northern strip 
that extends (except for the small internationalized 
Tangier area) from a point in the Atlantic about 
16 miles south of Larache to the river Moulouya. 
Spain also exercises jurisdiction over the Ifni 
enclave and the Cape Juby area on the Atlantic 
Ocean in the extreme southwest of the country. 

The reigning Sultan of Morocco is Sidi Moham- 
med, (proclaimed Nov. 19, 1927). He was the third 
son of Moulay Youssef (reigned 1912-1927). 

Along the 200 miles of the Mediterranean littoral 
run the Riff hills, still unexplored. Through the 
country from northeast to southwest extend the 
Atlas Mountains in five great ranges rising to an 
altitude of 12,000 ft. (Mt. Ayashiu, altitude 14,150 
ft.) Between these ranges lie fertile, well-watered 
plains and the northern slopes of the mountains 
are well wooded. Irrigation is much used, though 
all agricultural methods and implements are 
primitive. 

The climate is healthy, especially on the Atlan- 
tic Coast, which is shielded from the hot winds of 
the Sahara by the Atlas Mountains, and where 
there is a ‘‘tell’” or fertile region. Tangier is a 
recognized health resort, also Mogador, where the 
temperature never rises above 80 or falls below 40. 

The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 
aboriginal Berbers; mountain dwellers, whose fore- 
bears thrice conquered Spain, and who so long 
maintained the independence of their country. 
The plains are mostly occupied by Arabs and a 


miles—Population, (1936) 7,093,720 


mixture of the two races, known to foreigners as 
‘‘Moors.”’ The latter are also town dwellers. The 
third race is Jewish, in two sections, one settled 
there from time immemorial,’ and the other driven 
from Europe in comparatively modern times, who 
live near the ports, and have much of the trade. 

The people are agricultural and pastoral. Eggs 
and poultry have become the chief articles of ex- 
port, reaching even to England. Other important 
exports are skins, hides, wool, beans, barley, lin- 
seed and wheat, almonds, cummin and gums. The 
chief imports are textiles, sugar, tea, machinery 
and hardware, candles and spirits. Fruit and vine- 
yards are abundant and dates a regular crop. 
Carpets, leather goods, fezzes, woolen and silk 
stuffs are among the manufactures, chiefly for 
domestic consumption. Mineral deposits are unde- 
veloped, but much copper, lead and tin are known 
to exist. An oil field extends from Fez to Laraish, 
Phosphate exists in great abundance, estimated at 
100,000,000 metric tons. Commerce is principally 
with France, Japan, Belgium, China, United 
States, Algeria and Italy. 

Morocco. came under French influence because 
of its proximity to Algeria. A general rising of the 
tribes October, 1910 culminating in the siege of 
Fez, called out a French expedition of pacification, 
which occupied Fez (1911). For two decades there- 
after the country was restless, with frequent up- 
risings, and pacification was not completed until — 
the exile of Abd-el Krim (1926) and surrender of — 
Sidi Ali Hociene, last die-hard chief (1933.) 7 

Tangier, a seaport of 60,000 inhabitants, which | 
occupies the extreme. northwest corner of Africa 
on the Atlantic, was temporarily internationalized 
by the chief Mediterranean powers (1911-1912), 
with a hinterland of 140 square miles, making a 
total of 225 square miles. A convention was 
signed (Dec. 18, 1923) and a protocol (July, 1925) 
by Great Britain, France and Spain, providing for 
its permanent neutrality, security and internation- 
alization. Spain, however, reopened the question 
(1926) by a demand for full control and the in- 
corporation of Tangier within the Spanish pro~- 
tectorate. A new accord was signed (July 25, 1928) 
giving Spain control of policing. A committee of — 
eight consular officers and an international legis- — 
2 Hels assembly of 26 members, form the govern- 
ment. ? 


Nepal 


Capital, Kathmandu—Area, 54,000 square miles—Population, (1938) 5,600,000 


Ne is an independent state on the southern 
neo the Himalayas, bounded by Thibet on the 
north, by Sikkim and Bengal on the east and by 
Bengal and the United Provinces of British India 
on the south anc west. Though friendly, a pol 
wed and travel discouraged. 
Ghurkas, whose Aryan ancestors from Rajpu- 


tana mixed with the Mongolic aborigines, overran. 
the country in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, and are the dominant race. From their 
ranks the British Indian Government recruits 
regiments of most valuable soldiers. The kingdom 
maintains an army of 42,000 infantry and -2,500 
artillery. There are many fertile valleys lying in 
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’ the slopes of the bleak and lofty mountains (which 
include Mt. Everest, altitude 29,141 ft.); and its 
territory runs into the Terai_on the plains of 
India. It has rich forests. Nepal exports rice, 
grain, hides and cattle, and imports textiles, sugar, 
salt, hardware, etc. The capital is in a most fer- 
tile valley, cultivated from end to end, 15 miles 
long and 20 miles wide, which supports 300,000 in- 
habitants and is noted for its 2,700 Buddhist 
shrines, nearly all lavishly decorated examples of 
Nepalese art. Paton is the largest city and Pash- 
poti a holy center for pilgrims. Ancient Hinduism 
is gradually succeeding Buddhism as the religion 
of the majority of the people. i = 

The sovereign is Maharajah Tribhubana Bir 


Bikram (born June 30, 1906), who succeeded his 
father (Dec. 11, 1911.) All power is held by the 
Prime Minister, always a member of the ruling 
tenn: succession is determined under special 
rules. 

The first railway, 24 miles long, was opened 
(Feb., 1926). It runs from Raxaul, on the Indian 
frontier, to Kathmandu. 

Foreign trade is almost entirely with British 
India and amounts to about 70,000,000 rupees a 
year. Revenues amount to between 15,000,000 and 
20,000,000 rupees a year. The Maharajah receives an 
annual grant of 1,000,000 rupees from the British 
Government. . 


Netherlands 


(KONINKRIJEK DER NEDERLANDEN) 
Capital, Amsterdam—Area, 12,104 square miles—Population (1938) 8,639,595 


The Netherlands, a kingdom in northwestern 
Europe, is bounded by Germany on the east, Bel- 
gium on the south and the North Sea on the west 
and north. Its surface is flat, with an average 
height above sea level of 37 ft. and with about one- 
fourth of its land below-sea level, reclaimed and 
protected by dykes, of which they are 1,500 miles. 
Drainage of half of the shallow Zuyder Zee, which 
covers 1,350 square miles with an opening into 
the North Sea about 19 miles wide, designed to add 
900 square miles to the cultivable lan (polders), 
has been under way since 1920. One part of the 
great dam (115 miles long) connecting the west 
coast with the Island of Wieringen, was completed 
(1925) The other (1742 miles long) connecting 
the island with the eastern shore, was finished 
(1932). It has huge tidal sluices to discharge the 
waters of the ‘“‘Lake’’ Yssel, a new fresh-water re- 
servoir fed by the River Yssel, a branch of the 
Rhine. The cost of the dam was $35,000,000, and 
the entire expenditure for 30 years on dikes and 

drainage will be aboyt $190,000,000. The added 
value of fertile soil will be $210,000,000. The first 

‘older’? of 77 sduare miles finished, was under 

erops (1936), and work on the second installment 

‘of 203 square miles was well under way. 

The Hague is the residence of Queen Wilhelmina 
and the seat of her government, but Amsterdam 
is the sole capital of the Kingdom and the inaugu- 
ration of the King or Queen—in accordance with 

‘the constitution—takes place in that city. 

Of the country’s 5,563,960 acres given over to 
agriculture, (including gardens, orchards and pas- 
tures), 90% are in holdings of less than 50 acres 
and more than 50%, of less than 12 acres, with 
about 360,000 employed on the land. There are 
615,165 acres of well cared for forests. Cereals, 
potatoes, sugar beets and other crops are raised. 
Commercial fishing engages 20,000 persons. Dairy 
products are an important industry, the cheese 
products are famous, and the cattle high grade; 
tulips and other flowering bulbs and roots are 
grown and exported extensively. 

Holland’s ‘exports are consigned to Great Bri- 
tain, 21.7%, Germany, 15.4%; Belgium, 11.1%; 
France, 16.6%; United States, 4%; Netherland East 
Indies, 5.8%. Imports are chiefly—Germany, 21.1%; 
Belgium, 11.7%; Great Britain, 18.3%; Nether- 
land East Indies, 8.1%; United States, 8.8%; Ar- 
gentina, 6.6%; and France, 4.1%. 

epauilelng and sugar refining are important 
industries, also brewing and distilling and flour 

milling. Amsterdam is famous for diamond cutting. 

Coal is found in Limburg. 

The village of Boskoop with 600 nurseries is the 
largest center in the world for flowers and orna- 
mental plants. (The Dutch bulb is not indigenous 
to Holland, but originated in Persia, whence it 
was brought to Holland 375 years ago). 

‘The Netherlands signed (1939) a trade agree- 
ment (expiring 1940) with Germany. 

Canals, of which there are 4,500 miles, are most 
important in internal communication; elaborate 
systems are in the cities and feed the harbors. 
The Rhine and the Scheldt reach the sea through 
the Netherlands and carry enormous traffic, the 

Scheldt including that from Antwerp. 

The first Constitutton after the reconstruction 
of the Netherlands as a sovereign state was pro- 
mulgated (1814,) and revised (1815) after the ad- 
dition of the Belgian provinces, and (1840, 1848 
1887, 1917, 1922 and 1938). It assures a hereditary 
‘constitutional monarchy. Executive power rests 
exclusively in the sovereign and the States-General 


f 


of two Chambers: First Chamber, 50 members, 
elected for six years (one-half every third year) 
by the provincial legislatures, and the Second 
Chamber, 100 Deputies, elected for four years 
directly. Universal suffrage for citizens of both 
sexes over 25 years of age and proportional repre- 
sentation are in force. The Sovereign exercises the 
executive authority through a Council of Ministers, 
the President thereof corresponding to a Prime 
Minister. There is a State Council of 14 members, 
named by the Sovereign, of which she is President, 
to be consulted on all legislative and some execu- 
tive matters. 

The reigning Sovereign is Queen Wilhelmina 
Helena Pauline Maria (born Aug. 31, 1880) who 
succeeded on the death of her father, Willem III, 
(Nov. 23, 1890) and_was crowned (Sept. 6, 1898) 
She married Prince Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwer- 
in (Prince Consort) (Feb. 7, 1901) He died (July 
3, 1934). The heir to the throne is Princess Juliana, 
only daughter, (born April 30, 1909) and married 
(Jan. 7, 1937) to Prince Bernhard zu Lippe-Bies- 
terfeld (born June 29, 1911). They have two 
bi eeaee i ge eats. ete oon Armegard 

jorn Jan. 31, an Tincess Irene Emm. 
miobelh (Born Aes 5, 1939). ~ ars 

e Premier and Foreign Minister of Holland 
Jonkheer Dr, D. J. de Geer, president and aie 
liamentary leader of the Protestant Historical 
party. He is also finance minister. The cabinet 
contains two Christian Historians, including Dr. 
de Geer, two Roman Catholics, two Social Dem- 
ocrats, one Radical, two non-partisans, and one 
Calvinist Anti-Revolutionary. “Che Christian His- 
bo a Seif is moderately conservative. ; 

e ical complexions of the t 
(elected play. 1937)  anllows: elses 

irst_ Chamber—Catholics, 16; Social De: 

eRe ee 7; Christian Histone, 

i ocialis ; Li i : = 
one S, 4; Liberty Union, 3; Dem- 

Second Chamber—Catholics, 31; Social Dem- 


| ocrats, 23; Anti-Revolutionists, 17; Christian His- 


toricals, 8; Democrats, 6; Li i i 
Ugeel gel see 4; other Se, bse eee 
er e@ revision of 1922 Netherland Indi: 
has been abolished as a col ae 
big oe Ret ee ba Kingdom. and sea 

e gdom S a unique syste 
defense besides the fortrestag, inanonege ag 
thirds of the total area is surrounded by the sea 
with dikes to hold back the waters. An advance by 
an enemy can be stopped by inundating the lands 
fae oe Sompyeese Every man is liable 
| Ages 0 40. Actual servi 
be by lot, substitution being prohibited. Annually 
30,500 are recruited, with 1,000 for sea service J 
Entire liberty of worship and conscience is guar- 
es The royal family belongs to the Dutch 
: pete aget Gap ee eae ane contribttes to the 
ous den 

reatrmcation Js pblisatory from ages ax to thirteen 
1 ee in bo ubli i 
tional schools and teachers aie paid. be Pe, 
et Se Tee Bee fe Amsterdam (Two), Ut- 
ok » De ngineering), Gronii . 
Wageningen (Agriculture) Rotter irtnr 
merce), Nijmegen (Rom ( HO, ey gon: 
(Cofmmeree, Roman Catielioys and /Ehpeee 

onetary unit is the guilder : 
Index, Foreign ExcHancE Rates, Phe Wetin) ves 
yore (Oct. 5, 1939) $.5421. big 

overnment revenues (1939) were 

627,504,000 guilders, expenditures Loea ee wae a 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 


The colonial possessions of the Nether: 
the Hast Indies consist of great islands Hea 
Pelagoes lying along the Equator from about 6° 


north latitude to 10° so { 
Asiatic mainland and the Pence,» wits: 
tralia. They form the bulk of the Malaysia. J va 


S ; : 
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Foreign Countries—N etherlands; Nicaragua; Norway 


is the most densely populated land mass in the 
world (821 to the square mile). The great majority 
of the natives are Mohammedans. The total pop- 
ulation of Netherlands Indies is 60,731,025, dis- 
tributed as follows—Java and Madura, 41,719,524; 
Sumatra, 8,238,570; Borneo, 2, 194.533: Celebes, 
4,226,586; rest of the Archipelago, 4,351,812. The 
Capital is Batavia, Java. The total area is 733,681 
square miles, divided as follows—Java and Madura, 
ae Sumatra, 163,145; Borneo, 206,819; Celebes, 

The islands are luxuriant, even for the Tropics, 
and produce annually enormous natural wealth. 
Besides raising sufficient food for the dense 


NETHERLANDS 


Netherlands Guiana, also called Surinam, (about 
the size of New Jersey and Pennsylvania) is sit- 
uated on the north coast of South America, be- 
tween French Guiana on the east and British 
Guiana on the west; inaccessible forests and 
Savannas on the south stretch to the Tumuc 
Humac Mountains. The area is 54,291 square miles. 
The population (Jan. 1, 1938) was 171,396. 
Paramaribo is the capital. 

The Dutch by the Treaty of Breda (1667) gave 
New Netherlands (New York) to England in ex- 
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population, there is produced for export in Java 
and Madura alone, sugar, coffee, tea, cocoa, indigo, 
spices, chinchona tobacco, rubber, copra, tin and 
petroleum. Of the world’s supply of quinine 
(chinchona) 99% comes from Java. The export 
of rubber is controlled by the International Rub- 
ber regulation Committee for Netherland India. 
Tin production is also regulated. Teakwood is an 
important article of export. g 

The monetary unit—the guilder—has the samé 
foreign exchange valuation as that of the Nether- 
lands. Governmental revenues (1939) were esti- 
mated at 560,956,882 guilders; expenditures at 
621,025,072. 


WEST INDIES 


land guilder is the monetary unit. Governmental 
revenues (1939) were estimated at 4,034,476 guild- 
ers; expenditures at 6,014,500. 

_The colony of Curacao consists of a group of 
six islands in the Caribbean Sea, off the coast of 
Venezuela, The area of the group is 403 square 
miles: of Curacao it is 210 square miles. The 
population is 90,870. Willemstad is the capital, 
The chief products are corn, pulse, cattle, salt and 
phosphates: the principal industry is the refinery 


change for Surinam. of oil. Governmental revenue (1939) were esti- 
The chief exports are sugar, cacao, coffee, rice, | mated . at 16,072,200 guilders; expenditures 
Tum, bananas, balata and beauxite. The Nether- | 9,444,093. 
Nicaragua 


(REPUBLICA DE NICARAGUA) 


Capital, Managua—Area, 60,000 square 


Nicaragua lies between the Caribbean Sea, with | 
a coastline of 280 miles, and the Pacific (200 miles), 
with Honduras on the north and Costa Rica on | 
the south. In area it is a little larger than the ) 
State of New York. The Cordillera range of moun- 
tains, including many volcanic peaks, runs from 
northwest_to southeast through the middle of the 
country. Between this range and a range of vol- 
cCanic peaks to the west lie Lake Managua, 30 miles | 
long by 15 miles wide, and Lake Nicaragua, 100 
miles long and 45 miles wide, of great importance 
in the transport system of the country. The Pacific 
Railroad, running from Corinto to Leon and from 
Managua to Granada (171 miles), the only one in 
the country. is Government-owned. - 

The United States acquired by the Bryan- 
Chamarro treaty (1916) the right to construct a 
canal through Nicaragua and also to build a naval 
base in the Bay of Fonseca on the Pacific coast 
and at Corn Island on the Atlantic coast. The 
United States paid $3,000,000 for the option. 

The country ad a stormy political history; 
revolutions have been frequent and it has been 
necessary for the United States to land Marines 
there on several occasions to protect American 
lives and property. : 

The United States and Nicaragua signed a re- 
ciprocal trade treaty, (1936). 

e United States was the largest exporter to 
Nicaragua (1938) and increased its sales 6 per cent 
over 1937. Sixty per cent of the nation’s total im- 
ports were from the United States. Germany fell 
from 15 per cent to 10 per cent. Great Britain, 
ae with 8 per cent, formely occupied second 
place. 


| sales to Nicaragua increased from 1 to 6 pe: 


miles—Population (1937) 1,133,572 i 

Imports from Japan fell 50 per cent. ee 

r cen’ 
because of the purchase of arms that United States © 
manufacturers were unable to furnish. 

The United States increased purchases from 
Nicaragua by 12 per cent, or 67 per cent of the 
total exports. Germany (1938) is in second place 
while France and The Netherlands are tied for 
third place. 

The country has valuable forests, some gold is 
mined, but it is essentially an agricultural and 
stock raising community. On the-broad tropical 
plains of the east coast, bananas and sugar cane 
= cultivated, and coffee is grown on the mountain 
slopes. ; 

Other products are mahogany and hides and 
skins. Chief imports are textiles, machinery, chem-_ 
icals and flour. — 

The Constitution (March 12, 1912) amended 
(1913) provides for a Congress of two Houses, a 
Senate of 24 members elected for six years, one- 
third each two years, and a House of 43 Deputies 
elected for four years by universal suffrage. The 
President is elected for four years and thas a 
Council of five Ministers. General Anastasio 
Somoza was elected President (Dec. 8, 6) to 
serve until 1940. A new constitution was approved 
by the constituent assembly (March 22, .1939) and 
President Somoza elected for an eight year term 
(expiring May 1, 1947) The Roman Catholic is the — 
prevailing religion. ; > 

The monetary unit is the cordoba; see Index 
LATIN AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES. Govern- 
mental revenues (1937-1938) were 6,885,194 cor- 
dobas; expenditures 5,421,857. 


Norway 
(NORGE) 
Capital, Oslo—Area, 124,556 square miles—Population, 2,907,000 


Norway occupies the west part of the Scandina- 
vian Peninsvla in Northwest Europe from the 
Skagerrack, which separates it from Denmark, to 
the North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on the 
east it meets Finland. The» Kjolen Mountains, 
which separate Norway from Sweden to the east, 
give to Norway in the northern part but a nar- 
row fringe of country washed by the Arctic and 
North Atlantic Oceans, and cut deep by fjords of 
scenic grandeur. The climate is mild and moist, 
on the west coast, but cold and dry in the interior 
and in the north and east sections. 

Norway has only 4,300 square miles of land under 
cultivation; rivers and lakes occupy 5,000; and 
forests 27,500; three-fourths of the land is unpro- 
ductive. Norway is essentially a maritime-coun- 


try. 

“The chief agricultural products are wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, rye, corn, potatoes and hay. Forests are 
one of the principal’ natural sources of wealth. 
They occupy about eres square miles. Nearly 


70,000 men are engaged in cod fisheries; 25,000 in 


dp 


herring fisheries, and 40,000 in summer bert 
fisheries. Huge quantities of whale, walrus, seal, © 
mackerel and salmon are also caught. Mining is 
an important industry and the country yields sil- 
ver, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, zinc and lead. 

Norway’s imports are mainly from Great Britain, — 
18.3%; Germany, 17.0%; Sweden, 10.7%; United — 
States, 8.6%; Denmark, 4.9%; and Belgium, 4.3%. 
Her exports are mostly consigned to the following 
—Great Britain, 25.5%; Germany, 13.3%; United 
ch card pene ix Sweden, 8.2%; Denmark, 4.2%; and 

elgium, 4.2%. 

The country lacks coal but has become a great 
power producing country by utilizing by electrical 
transmission, its greatest natural asset—water 
power—which is estimated (1938) at 9,907,000,000 
kilowatt hours. 4 

The principal manufactures are food products, 
machinery and metal work, paper and pulp, tex= 
tiles, wood, oils and soap. ' 

The Evangelical Lutheran religion is endowed ~ 
by the state and its clergy are nominated by the 
King. All religions are tolerated. 


\ 
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_ Education is compulsory from seven to fourteen, 
‘and the school system jis highly organized. There 
is, so to speak, no illiteracy. The University of 
Oslo (founded in 1811) is subsidized by the state. 
The army is a national militia with universal 
and compulsory service. The navy is designed for 
coast defense only and numbers about 1,450 officers 
and men, with all seafaring men between the ages 
of 20 and 44 enrolled on the active list and liable 
to_ conscription. 
orway, under its Constitution (adopted May 
17, 1814) is a constitutional hereditary monarchy. 
Independent for centuries, Norway entered into a 
union with the Kingdom of Denmark (1381). By 
treaty (Jan. 14,1814) the King of Denmark ceded 
Norway to Sweden, but the Norwegian people 
declared themselves independent and elected a 
Danish Prince as their King. The foreign powers 
Tefused to recognize this election; as a result a 
convention (Aug. 14) proclaimed the independence 
of Norway in union with Sweden, and (Nov. 4) 
_ elected Charles XIII, of Sweden King of Nor- 
‘way. This union lasted until 1905. Disagreements 
a een arisen, culminating in Norway’s claiming 
the right to maintain its own consular service. Nor- 
way declared the union dissolved (June 7) and 
after negotiations a repeal of the union by mutual 
agreement was signed (Oct. 26, 1905). After a pleb- 
iscite Prince Charles of Denmark was elected King 
and ascended the throne as Haakon VII. 
The legislative power is vested in the Storthing, 
the members numbering 150, elected for three 
years by direct vote on universal suffrage of citi- 


Soa; 


( (Sval 
_Spitzbergen, a mountainous group of islands in 


. had bi 
Norway has periodically asserted (since 
claims to the islands, and from 1870 the 
and became more insistent, increasing as Nor- 


nation 
ae her 


SPITZBERGEN 


iy = Oe aa 
zens, both male and female of 23 years of a: 
The Storthing divides itself into two sections a 
fourth of the membership forming the Lagthing, 
and three-fourths the Odelsthing, which consider 
the legislation separately, sitting in joint session 
on failure to agree separately, when decision is 
made by a two-thirds majority. The King may 
exercise the veto twice, but if the same bill is 
passed a third time, it becomes law. 

The Storthing elected (Oct. 19, 1936) stands: 
Labor, 71; Conservatives, 36; Liberal Left, 23; 
pew party, 18; others, 3. Facists did not win 
a seat. 

The king of Norway is Haakon VII. (born Aug. 
3, 1872) second son of Frederick VIII., King of 
the Storthing (Noy. 18, 1905) and crowned (June 
22, 1906) married (July 22, 1896) to Princess Maud 
who died (Nov. 20, 1938) third daughter of King 
Edward VII. of Great Britain. The heir to the 
throne, Crown Prince Olaf (born July 2, 1903) was 
married (March 21, 1929) to Princess Martha of 
Sweden, daughter of Prince Charles. A son, Heredi- 
tary Prince Harold, was born (Feb. 21, 1937) and 
two daughters, Princess Ragnhild Alexandra, 
(June 9, 1930) and Princess Astrid, (Feb. 12, 1932). 

The monetary unit is the krone; see Index, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES. The governmen- 
tal budget (1939-1940) was. estimated to balance 
at 595,627 kroner. ‘The Bank of Norway had a note 
circulation-of 475,000,000 kroner (June, 1939) and 
a ‘gold coverage of 236,000,000. The krone was 
worth (Oct. 5, 1939) $.4337. 


‘ 


f 
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The war ended the negotiations, but, following 
action by the Peace Conference (1919) a treaty 
was signed in Paris (Feb. 9, 1921) by the United ~ 
States, Great Britain, Denmark, France, Italy, - 
Japan, the Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, 
which put Spitzbergen under the flag of Norway. 
The area is about 24,290 square miles; the popula- 
tion around 2,700 
The development of the coal fields has proceeded 
rapidly. The resources are estimated at 9,000,000,- 
000 tons. There are large deposits of low-grade 


wegian exploration discovered rich outcropping 
‘seams of coal—a necessary which Norway lacks. 


ae 
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. Capital, Jerusalem—Area, 10,429 square mi 


under a mandate granted by the League of Na- 
‘tions. The present High Commissioner (appointed 
arch 1, 1938) is Sir Harold Alfred MacMichael. 
Palestine is primarily an agricultural country, 
e growing of citrus fruit being the most lucra- 
commercial activity. The principal crops in- 
ch @ wheat, barley, durra, olives, kersenneh, 
me ons and, watermelons, grapes, figs, tomatoes. 
e citrus fruits are chiefly oranges and grape- 
; . Bananas are also grown. Wine making is an 
extensive industry. Minerals found are limestone, 
sandstone, gypsum. The valley of the Jordan and 
. hd shores” of the Dead Sea yield rock salt and 
phur. The center of the wine-making industry 
in the Jewish villages of Zichron Jacob and 
shon le Zion. Soap-boiling is chiefly centered in 
fablus, Jaffa and Haifa; olive oil in Nablus, Acre 
d Jaffa, and cement in Haifa. / 
The Jewish population in Palestine was _ esti- 
mat ae) at 66,574—51,000 urban and 15,000 
urdl. It was estimated (June, 1938) that there 
re 895,161 Moslems, 399,807 Jews and 111,794 
Christians. The Jewish population was estimated 
pee ae er cent of the total population. There 
were (: 
pul a 


ave 


paeiae) 622 Jewish schools with 171,376 
gal’ immigration into Palestine was cut off 
ct. 1, 1939) for a period of six months by orders 
the British Government. 
Before the World War there were in Palestine 


Palestine 
(ERETZ YISRAEL-FLSTIN) 


iron ore and gypsum, and signs of oil have been 
reported. 


les—Population (est. June, 1938), 1,418,618 


1,235 irtdustrial undertakings, most of them Arab: 
there were (1933) 5,290, of which nearly 3,000 were 
Jewish, employing 16,000 workers. The number 
of Jewish enterprises (1937) was 5,606, employing 
“sins “ ee — oe in Bhatt possession has 
‘om 5 acr 

acres idea res (1920) to 320,000 

The effort of Great Britain to establish Pale: ' 
as a Jewish homeland in accordance with the 

Balfour Declaration’ has met with much op- 
position from the Arabs, and outbreaks of violence 
have marked the history of the country for the 
past 18 years. A riot at Jaffa (1936) led to a gen- 
eral Arab strike which in turn developed into 
a physical force movement accompanied by assas- 
sinations, arson, intimidations and general attacks 
on the police. A division of British troops was 
sent (Sept. 1936) to quell the disorders and in the 
same month the strike was officially declared to be 
at an end.. Meanwhile a Royal Commission had 
been appointed (July 29, 1936) to study the under- 
lying causes of unrest and (July 7, 1937) made 
public a report urging the partition of Palestine 
into a Jewish state, an Arab state and an enclave 
under a new mandate containing Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem and having access to the sea by a 
corridor including the towns of Lydda and Ram- 
leh. (See World Almanac for 1938, page 684). > 
The proposal met with bitter criticism from both 
the Jews and Arabs and was temporarily shelved. 

Disorders followed and the British Government 
found it necessary to increase the size of the mili- 
tary forces and to employ airplanes, tanks and 
does siiicpanates equipment 40 cope with the 

‘orists. 4 ; 


orne Balfour declaration (Not - 
e Balfour declaration (Nov. 2, 1917 ete 
Majesty’s Government views with ae the estahe ‘ 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people, and will use their best endeavor: 


Bee 


facilitate the achievement of that object. It being 
ae eed understood that nothing shall be dorfe which 
may prejudice the civil and religious xine of ex- 
isting non-Jewish communities in P#lestine, or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in ahy 
other country.’’ 

Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, Colonial Secretary 
(Oct. 31, 1933) restated the policy of the Mandatory 
Power: ‘‘There is under the Mandate the obligation 
to facilitate the establishment of a National Home 
for the Jewish people in Palestine, but at the same 
time there is an equally definite obligation to safe- 
guard the rights of all inhabitants of Palestine. 
Both obligations will be most carefully observed.” 

Lord Passfield in a White Paper (Oct. 20. 1930) 
: announced that ‘‘no margin of land available for 
‘ agricultural settlement by new immigrants re- 
~~ mained,” therefore ‘‘it was the duty of thé man- 
: datory power to suspend such immigration until 
* the undémployed portion obtain work.”’ 

Both civil and religious courts have been estab- 
lished. A new code of commercial law has been 
enacted, and many laws modernized. The official 
~ languages are English, Arabic and Hebrew. 

“add The British Government and the Administration 

f in Palestine recognize the Jewish Agency (com- 
i posed of Zionists and non-Zionists) as the ageney 
“ oF the Jewish people in building a National Jewish 
] ome. 

Work was begun (1927) on the harnessing of the 
River Jordan by the Palestine Electric Corporation, 
which was granted a £2.000.000 concession by the 
League of Nations’ High Commissioner. The falls 
of the River Jordan between Lake Tiberias and 
Jis-el-myamijeh, where there is a drop of 130 ft. 
in an eight-mile stretch, were utilized together 
with the water of the Yarmuk, and the three power 
stations constructed provide 48.000 horsepower. The 
first completed at Jisr-el-Uujameh (1931) now 
delivers 18,000 horsepower with provisions for 
doubling the amount. The plants are privateiy 
owned but are under Government regulation. The 
government plans to electrify the railroads and 
the Jaffa, Haifa and Tiberias sections are already 
completed. 


Trans-Jordan is an Arab state set up within 
the Palestine Mandate yet separate from Palestine 
(since Sept. 1, 1922). It is under the responsibility 
of the High Commissioner for Palestine, who has a 


concluded between the British Government and 
the Emir (signed Feb. 20, 1928) and ratified (Oct. 
31, 1929). Under the Organic Law the Emir ad- 
ministers the country under a council of advisers. 
The first legislative assembly, of 22 elected depu- 
ties was opened (April 2, 1929). : 

The Emir is Abdullah, second son of King Husein 
of the Hejaz, and brother of King Feisal of 8 
(born in Mecca in 1882) and became ruler (April, 
1921 


he boundaries of Trans-Jordan have not been 
See eratined, but roughly, on the west the line 
separating it from Palestine runs from the Lake 
of Tiberias down the Jordan to the Dead Sea and 
Pe thence south across Wadi el Araba to Marashash 
on the Gulf of Sinai; on the north it is separated 
from Syria by the River Yarmuk, thence eastward 
to Imtar and thence a straight line northeast to- 


13 Vasco Nufiez de Balboa forced his way 
sees, the jungles to discover the Pacific aie 
Spain’s Emperor Charles V established (1858) t 
Real Audiencia de Panama with jurisdiction oe 
Nicaragua to the north and all the Spanis 
to the south as far as the Strait of 
Magellan, including the Provinces of Cartagena, 
ile and what 2, pain by a movement of 

m Spa: 
theme es 1821) and subsequently joined 


its own (Nov. 
Confederation formed by 
the Great Colombian Co ‘cle ey 


lombia and Ecuadi 
VE ag al See Granada (Colombia) on_ several 
a occasions but always joined her again until (Nov. 
~ 3, 1903, it finally seceded from Colombia an Le 
came an independent pape and was recognize: 
Ger, amt af chal Same eoncting North and 

at mn: 
nih Maes iV, eae anc eat" Se 
c¢ on F 

on the north and the Pac Scart ua ereitaberd 
ibian boundary line 
commis- 
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British agent there, in accord with an agreement 
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Jerusalem, the Holy City, is visited annually by 
large pilgrimages of Orthodox Greek Christiaris. 
The Mosque of Omar occupies the site of Solomon’s 
Temple. It contains the sacrifitial stone of Abra- 
ham and a relic of Mahomet. Bethlehem is also 
visited, the Church of the Nativity being reputed 
the oldest Christian church in existence. 


Palestine proper is about the size of Vermont” 


with twice as many inhabitants. On the west 
is the coastal plain a hundred miles long and 15 
wide, fertile and well watered. In the center 
is the plateau ot Judea. The eastern border drops 
sharply into the depressed valley of the River 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, 46 miles long, with an 
averee width of eight miles, 1,292 ft. below sea 
evel, 

Palestine trade showed a decrease (1938) over 
the previous year. Imports (1938) were £14,242,438 
against (1937) £15,903.666 and exports (1938) were 
£5,020,368 against (1937) £5,813,536. The volume 
of imports was sustained by large receipts of mili- 
tary stores. The chief imports came from the 
United Kingdom followed by Germany, Rumania, 
Syria and the United States. Exports were in this 
order: United Kingdom, Syria, Netherlands, 
ae Poland, Nowar, Rumania and the United 

ates. 

The principal imports are cotton, textiles, sugar, 
petroleum, cigarettes and rice; and the chief ex- 
ports are oranges, soap. wines, melons, aprico port 
and almonds. For the past several years Germany 
has been the chief source of Palestine’s imports, 
because Jewish refugees from that country have 


been unable to take any money out of the Nazi 


state, but permitted to apply all their available 
eash to German goods instead. 

The chief ports of Palestine are Haifa and Jaffa 
with light draft vessels going to Tel-Aviv, Gaza 
and Acre. 

The unit of currency—the Palestine pound—is 
equal in value to the British pound sterling; see 
Index, Foreicn Excuancre Rates. Governmental 
revenues (1937-1938) were £4,897,356; expenditures 
were £7,297,688. 


TRANS-JORDAN 


ward Abu Kamal on the Euphrates; on the east 
the boundary between it and the Iraq runs south 
from Abu Kamal to the junction of the boundaries 
of the Iraq and Nejd; on the south lies the kingdom 
of Sandi Arabia. : 

The area is approximately 34,740 square miles, 
and the population (1937) was estimated at 300,000, 
chiefly nomad Arabs. of whom about 260,000 are 
Mohammedan, 30,000 Arab Christians, and 10,000 
Circassians. 

The King of the Hejaz (1924) transferred 
Akaba, Maan and Tebuk to Trans-Jordan. 

The country is largely desert except for a 30-mile 
strip between the Jordan and the Hejaz railroad 
which traverses the country from Dera to Maan, 
its present terminus. A road fit for motor traffic 
extends from Jerusalem to the capital, Amman, 
where there is a British aerodrome and air-force 
detachmen 

The Trans-Jordan frontier force numbers’ 52 
officers and 981 men. There is an additional force 


of some 700 men raised in Palestine and Trans- 


Jordan, and officered largely by the British. 


Panama 


(REPUBLICA DE PANAMA) 
Capital, Panama—Area, 33,667 square miles—Population (1930), 467,459 


the boundary and whose work was finished (1938). — 


The Atlantic coastline is 477 miles long, and the 
Pacific 767. 
rainfall. 

By treaty (Nov. 18, 1903) ratified (Feb, 23, 1904) 
and with a supplemental (Taft) agreement (1904) 


the United States acquired the right to cone 
aye 


the Panama Canal across the Isthmus, a stri 
Canal Zone) extending for five miles on each side 
of the ss the terminal cities of Cristobal, 
adjacen 
pi islands for defensive purposes in the bay, in 


perpetuity and exclusive control for police, judicial, 


sanitary and other purposes. The United States 
also has complete jurisdiction over sanitary and 


ouarantine matters in the two cities of Colon and 


Panama and owns and operates the Panama Rail- 
road, 47 miles long. connecting these cities. In 
return the United States paid Panama $10,000,000 
outright, Bacon pig one @ year rental, beginning 
fter the lapse of nine years. 

% A new reaty with the United States replacing 
the Taft agreement (abrogated June 1, 1924) was 
signed in Washington (March 2, 1936), by which 


The climate is tropical, with a heavy 


Colon, and Balboa, adjacent to Panama, j 


bee . 


z 
* 
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he 
Peru 


the United States renounced its guarantee of 
-Panaman independence specified in the treaty of 
1903, also the right to intervene to maintain order 
_in the cities of Panama and Colon. The annual 
rental charge of $250,000 in gold was changed 
retroactive to Feb. 26, 1934, in consequence of 
the dollar devaluation) to 430,000 balboas, the 
currency of Panama. The treaty further provided 
that no new private business be established in the 
Canal Zone, and. only Government employees al- 
_ Jowed to reside there, é 
Of the total area of Panama, five-eighths are 
_ unoccupied and only a small part of the remainder 
is properly cultivated. Immigration is restricted. 
_ The forest resources are great. Stock raising is 
' extensively carried on. The chief exports are 
bananas, cacao and coconuts. 
The Constitution (adopted Feb. 13, 1904). and 
amended (Dec. 26, 1918) provides for a Chamber of 
leputies of 32 members (election to be held every 
four years, beginning with 1924) and a President, 


. Paraguay is an inland agricultural and pastoral 
“country of South America, communicating with the 
South Atlantic by the Paraguay River and the 
_ Parana, a tributary of the River Plata, navigable 
“by vessels of light draft up to Asuncion. A rail- 
road, British owned, 272 miles long, connects the 
capital with the Argentine railroad system. It is 
bounded on the north by Bolivia and Brazil, on the 
east by Brazil and Argentina, on the south by 
_ Argentina, and on the west by Argentina and 
Bolivia. — 


guay, thus ending a dispute with Bolivia since 1870. 
Revolution in Paraguay ‘followed the Armistice 
(Jan. 21, 1936) which settled the Chaco War of 


e ‘‘a true democracy of peasants and workers.” 
S government was recognized by the Chaco Peace 

ference, then in session, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
_ Uruguay and the United States, after it had 
assured them that it would ‘‘faithfully carry out 
international obligations and pacts in force.’’ The 
rence was to the peace protocols, which called 
r immediate cessation of hostilities in the Chaco, 


¢ fs 
>eru is situated on the Pacific Coast of South 
erica, bounded on the north by Ecuador and 
Colombia, on the east by Brazil and Bolivia, and 
the south by Chile. In area it equals the com- 
bined area of Texas, Arizona, Nevada and Utah. 
The territory, amounting to 100,000 square miles, 


Peru. The boundaries among Peru, Colombia 
nd Brazil were adjusted (subject to ratification) 
hrough the good offices of Secretary of State 
] panes in Washington “(March 4, 1925). The 
uvian Congress ratified the treaty (Dec. 21, 
). ‘The territory has about 13,000 square miles. 
‘The Andes reach their highest altitudes in Peru, 
which contains seven peaks towering above 19,000 
eet. The 30-mile wide strip of land along 
the Pacific is a desert except as it is irrigated from 
streams from the mountains; the uplands or west- 
slopes of the Andes are well watered and also 
eastern descent to the Amazon basin, tropical 
lands, very fertile, thickly wooded in parts with 
uch wild rubber, and thinly Ropuinted, Iquitos, 
‘ the capital of this district, is over 2,000 miles up 
he Amazon, — 
The mountains are rich in minerals and many 
_ valuable mines, some dating back to the Incas, are 
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S Paraguay i 
hur (REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY) a= 
Capital, Asuncion—Area (including Chaco), 174,854 square miles—Population (1937), 936,126 


ye “4 
7" Peru oy 

‘Soe (REPUBLICA DEL PERU) x 

. Capital, Lima—Area, 532,184 square miles—Population, 6,600,000 ee: 


also elected by direct vote for a four-year term, and 
not eligible for re-election. He appoints a Cabinet , 
of six Ministers. There are nine provinces, each = 
under a Governor, appointed for a term. of one tele 
year by the President. The Roman Catholic re- 
ligion prevails, but religious freedom is guaranteed. 
Primary education is free and compulsory. There is 
no army; the national police numbers 115 officers 
and 1,350 men. Spanish is the official language and 
its use is compulsory. The President of Panama, m5 
Dr. Juan Demostenes Arosemena, was elected (June 
7, 1936). : ; 
The aia of currency is the silver balboa; see 
Index, ForEIGN Monetary UNITS. Governmental 4 
revenues (1937-1938) were 18,813,700 balboas with : 
expenditures the same. Trade is principally with 
the United States (64%). mee 
The budget for Panama for two years (beginning 
Jan. 1, 1939) was set at $22,795,000 by President 
Arosemena and his cabinet after the National As- 
sembly had failed to act. 


then almost entirely occupied by Paraguay, for — 
the reduction of Bolivian and Paraguayan armies 
to a maximum of 5,000 each and for exchange of 
prisoners. : 
Felix Paiva became President (Aug. 15, 1937) by 
a military junta that displaced Col. Franco. The j 
National, Congress of Paraguay (Oct. 11, 1938) > 
elected Paiva President for an indefinite term. 7 
Gen. Jose Felix Hstigarriba was elected President 
for a-4-year term (April 30, 1939) in the first 
presidential election since the beginning of the 
Genes war in 1932. He was inaugurated (Aug. 2 
~ The Constitution of 1870 is modeled on that of. . 
the United States, but more centralized. Para- 4 
guay declared its independence from Spain (1811). 
There is compulsory service in the army for two. 
years between the ages of 18 and 20 in event of — 
war; between 20 and 29 in the active reserve of 4 
the army; between 29 and 39 with the national * 
— and between 39 and 45 in the territorial — 
guard. A ay 
The Roman Catholic religion is established, but 
others are tolerated. Education is free and 
nominally compulsory. There is a university in 4 
Asuncion. 3 
The high plateaus are suitable for the raising of © __ 
cattle, of which there are 5,000,000. Meat packing 
is a huge industry, encouraged by the government. — 
The chief exports are hides, quebracho, timber, 
cattle, meat, yerbomate and tobacco. Cotton, — 
sugar, bananas are also grown. The country yields 
iron, Manganese, copper and other minerals in 
abundance. Paraguay’s exports and imports pass 
mainly through Argentina. . ra 
The monetary unit is the Argentine peso; see a 
Index, Latin AMERICAN EXCHANGE Rates. The 
governmental budget (1936-37) was estimated to 
balance at 10,732,862 pesos. a 


mi 


being worked. Copper and petroleum are produced __ 
in abundance. The country is one of the largest ot 
sources of vanadium. Antimony, tungsten, gold, 
ace bismuth, coal, lead and zinc are also pro- - 
The principal agricultural products are, in the 
order named: cotton, sugar, coffee, wool, hides and 
skins. Irrigation makes the cultivation of sugar _ 
possible in the river valleys of the coast region. 
From the islands in the Pacific about 150,000 tons 
of guano are taken annually, e. 
The President of Peru is Manuel Prado who 
was elected (1939) to succeed Gen. Oscar Bena- 
vides, who was elected by Congress (1933) to 
fill out the unexpired term, three and a half 
years, of President Luis M. Sanchez Cerro, ine 
Was assassinated that day, to succeed him, Luis _ 
Antonio Eguiguren, candidate of the Social Demo- 
cratic party and the Leftist Aprista party (banned i 
from the polls), received a plurality of the votes 
cast (Oct. 11, 1936), but his election was annulled 
by the Constituent Assembly, 58 to 17 (Nov. 3) 
The Assembly (Nov. 14) passed a law prolongin 
the presidential term of General Benavides fo 
three years and giving him power to govern b 
executive order. It also provided for the immedia f 
Tae 


dissolution of Congress. 


Foreign Countries—Peru; Poland 


The monetary unit is the sol; see Index, Latin 
AmMeERIcAN ExcHaNceE Rates. The governmental 
t higaplbee was estimated to balance at 
$17. 701, 94. The sol was worth (Oct. 5, 1939) $.19, 
Peru’s trade (1938) was divided:  Imports— 
United States, 34.3: United Kingdom, 10.1; Ger- 
many, 20.3; Argentina, 8.1; Japan, 3.4. Exports— 
United States, 26.8; United Kingdom, 20.0: Ger- 
Many, 10.6; Argentina, 7.8; France, 6.4; Japan, .6. 
Elementary education is compulsory and free. 
At Lima is a university founded (1551) by Charles V. 
Over 45% of the population are full-blooded 
Indians, including many uncivilized and unenumer- 
ated tribes; 32% are Mestizos, or of other mixed 
blood, and but 20% entirely of Caucasian blood. 
Descendants of the Incas and their numerous sub- 
jects make up approximately 65 per cent of the 
inhabitants of what was formerly Ihcaland. 
Military service is compulsory. The navy con- 
Sists of two obsolete cruisers, two destroyers, a 


255 
torpedo boat, fotir submarines, 7 gunboats and 
ping Rigs SA 

By the Constitution {April 9, 1933) the govern- 
mént consists of a President elected for a five+year 
term and barred from re-election, a Senate of 40 
members (25 elected by Mite Ber and 165 by popular 
vote) and a Lower House of 140. ee. 

A plebiscite (1939) extended the term 6f the 
President to six years and the terms of the Depu- 
ties from five to six years. Other reforms voted 
at the same plebiscite concentrated wider powers 
in the Executive branch of the Government and 
limited those of the Legislature. 

All males 21 years old, able to read and write, 
are entitled to vote. Voting is compulsory for all 
between the ages of 21 and 60. 

There is religious liberty, but the Roman Cath- 
olic religion is protected by the State and a decree 
was issued (1929) permitting only Roman Catho- 
lic religious instruction in schools. 


Poland 


(RZECZPOSPOLITA POLSKA) 


Capital, Warsaw (War capital, Paris)—Area, 150,470 square miles—Population (Jan. 1, 1939), 34,775,698 


Poland, a kingdom whose history dates from 
966, and a great power from the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth century, in three partitions (1772, 
1793 and 1795) was apportioned among Prussia, 
Russia and Austria, Overrun by the Austro-German 
armies in the World War its independence (self- 
declared on Noy. 9, 1918) was recognized by the 
Treaty of Versailles (June 28, 1919) by the Council 
of Ambassadors’ orders under it and by the Treaty 
of Riga. The territory detached from Prussia and 
returned aggregated 6,973 square miles and in- 
cluded Pomorze, the Polish Corridor, and, by plebi- 
Scite, Upper Silesia; from Russia, 101,196 square 
miles; and from Austria, 30,914 square miles. 
When Polish Gen. Zeligoroski seized Vilna (Wilno) 
the old capital of Lithuania with its surrounding 
territory by a raid in (October, 1920) the Council 
of. Ambassadors finally handed it over to Poland 
(March 15, 1923). This added 11,140 square miles. 
Poland annexed from Czecho-Slovakia (1938) 419 
Square miles with a population of 241,698. 

Poland is bounded on the north by Germany, the 
Baltic Sea, Danzig, East Prussia, Lithuania and 
Latvia; on the east by Soviet Russia, on the-south 
by Ri a, Czecho-Slovakia and Germany, and 
on the west by Germany. It is about the size of 
West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Access to Free City of Danzig (Gdanski), for- 
merly of the German Empire, as a port on the 
Baltic Sea, was granted by the Treaty of Versailles, 
and Danzig was brought (1922) within the Polish 
customs frontier. : 

Poland has developed Gdynia, just west of 
Danzig in the ‘‘corridor,’’ from a fishing village 
to a modern seaport of 125,000 inhabitants with a 
harbor that can accommodate 50 steamships. A 
free zone was set up (Jan. 1934). The net reg- 
istered tonnage of vessels entering the port (1938) 
was 4,768,000. The Polish merchant marine (1938) 
numbered 106 vessels of 99,408 gross tons. 

Sixty-five per cent. of the population engages in 
agriculture. There are approximately 44,478,000 
acres arable; 13,000,000 pastures; 22,153,000 forests; 
9,000,000 gardens and other uses. The chief 
crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar 
beets, flax, hemp, hops and chicory. Forests cover 
23% of the country and contain Scotch pine, 
spruce, fir, larch; deciduous trees, beech, oak, 
alder, bi , elm, aspen, and others. Wood- 
working industries are important. 

Poland possesses great mineral wealth, particu- 
larly coal, besides iron, lignite, petroleum, natural 
gas, salt, potassium salts and zinc. 

Poland receives her imports mainly from Ger- 
many (including Austria), United States, Great 
Britain, Netherlands, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, 
France, Sweden. Argentina, Italy, Norway, 
Switzerland, Soviet Russia, Rumania in that order. 

Poland’s exports are mostly consigned to Ger- 
many (including Austria), Great Britain, United 
States, Sweden, Belgium, Netherlands, Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia, France, Switzerland, Norway, 
Rumania, Russia in that order. 

Poland adopted a new constitution (1935) re- 
placing that of 1921 which had been remade (1930) 
after Scena Pilsudski’s (May, 1926) assump- 
tion of the dictatorship. It gives to the President 
full power to appoint and dismiss ministers, the 
‘head of the supreme court and the commander-in- 
chief of the army; to decide on war and peace; to 
negotiate and ratify treaties; to dissolve Parliament 


| at will; to name one of the two candidates to be 
elected by vote to succeed himself; and to appoint 
one-third of the Senate of 96 members. His term 
is for seven years, that of the Senate for six, and 
of the Sejm (Lower House) five. 

After the German invasion of Poland (see Index,” 
War CHRONOLOGY) the government officials de- 
parted the country. President Ignace Mosicki, 
irom his refuge in Rumania, announced (Sept. 30, 
' 1939) that he had resigned and had appointed as 

president Wladislaw Raczkiewicz, who was in 
Paris. President Raczkiewicz immediately ap- 
pointed a new cabinet and announced that Paris 
would be the seat of the government. The new 
government was recognized by the United States 
and the Allies. For partition of Poland by Ger- 
Many and’ Russia (unrecognized by the United 
States and the Allies) (see Index, War CHRONOL- 
ocy, Sept. 28). 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull announced (Oct. 
2, 1939) that the United States would continue io 
maintain relations with the reorganized Polish Gov- 
ernment and ignored the claims of Germany and 
Russia that their partition of Poland must be 
viewed as a fait accompli. 

Males and females who have reached the age 
of 21 have the right to vote, but must be 30 years 
old to be eligible for election. 

A non-aggression treaty between Soviet Russia 
and Poland to run three years was signed (July 25, 
1932), and extended to 1945 (May 5, 1934). A ten- 
year amity agreement with Germany was signed 
(Jan. 26, 1934) and denounced by Germany (April, 
1939). Poland signed with the Soviet Union (Feb. 
19, 1939) an economic agreement, providing for the 
regulation of trade, transport of goods and a clear- 
ing arrangement. Poland and France signed (1939) 
a trade treaty. Poland and Great Britain signed a 
military mutual assistance pact (Aug. 1939). f 

Military training for every able-bodied man 
between ‘the ages of 21 and 50 is compulsory; — 
service in the active army for two years is fol- 
lowed by 18 years*in the reserve and 10 in the 
territorial army. The Committee on General De- 
fense, presided over by the President, consists of 
the Premier, the Ministers of Military Affairs, 
Interior, Foreign Affairs and Finance, and the 
General Inspector of the Army who in case of war 
takes the chief command. That post, long filled 
by Marshal Pilsudski, was on his death, (May 12, 
1934), given to Gen. Edward Rydz-Smigly, who 
was promoted to Field Marshal (November, 1936). 

Poland embarked on a 15-year investment plan 
in 1939 and (March 4) the Sejm passed the first 
part of the plan, devoted chiefly to national 
defense. In 1939 1,200,000,000 zloty (approxi-— 
mately $250,000,000) ‘was allocated for national 
defense out of a total investment of 2,000,000,000 
zloty (approximately $400,000,000.) This is sep- 
arate from the 1939 expenditure of the Ministry 
of War, 800,000,000 zloty (approximately $160,- 
000,000.) An additional $11,000,000, for the pur- 
chase of armaments. was voted by the Cabinet 
(July 6, 1939). 

Education is free and compulsory. There are 
universities in Warsaw, Lwow, Gracow, Posnan 
(Posen), Wilno (Vilna), and Lublin, 

The monetary unit is.the zloty; see Index, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES. The governmental bud- 
get (1939-1940) was estimated to balance at 
2,523,000,000 zloty. The zloty was worth (Oct. 6, 
1939) $.1899. 
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Portugal 


Ay (REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA) 


oe 


Capital, Lisbon—Area, 


Vineyards abound, and 
fruit are largely produced, 
Forests of 


yndical Yepresentation. 
er deals with economic and social matters, and 


i PORTUGUESE 


+ Portuguese India includes Goa (capital, Nova 
Goa or Pangin), on the Malabar coast; Damao, 
ir Bombay; and Diu, a small island 140 miles 
m Damao, There is a total area of 1537 square 
Salt is pro- 


miles and a population of 601,000. 
duced in Goa and Damao, and manganese near 


formugao, where there are 200 mines. Manganese 
is exported to the United States for steelmaking. 
Other exports are cocoanuts, fish, spices, caju-nuts 


which are Portuguese; the rest Chinese. 
Portuguese Timor is the eastern part of the 
alay Island of that name, off the north coast of 
Australia, Holland having the western part. The 
area is 7,330 square miles and the population (1936) 
was 463,796. Exports are coffee, sandalwood, san- 
dal ‘oot, copra and wax. 
_ The Cape Verde Islands in the North Atlantic, 
igitude 25°, latitude 15°, are 15 in number. The 
il area is 1,557 square miles and the population 
162,055, of which about 6,318 are white. 
products are coffee, medicinal products, 
les, fruit and grain. 


Angola, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile 


mania, whose history began as a Roman 
'y, was formed within Turkey-in-Europe by 


i 


the union of the Danubian principalities, Wallachia 


ethnological grounds. 
- Rumania is bounded on the north by the 


¢ : 
35,490 square miles—Population (1930) 6,825,883 


reviews some legislation. The Assembly may oyer- 
ride a Presidential veto by a two-thirds vote. 

A Council of National Defense was created and 
a Council of the Colonial Empire to co-ordinate 
activities. The President has a Council of State 
to advise him, consisting of the Premier, the 
Presidents of the National Assembly and the Su- 
preme Court, the Procurator General, the Vice- 
President of the Supreme Council of Public Ad- 
ministration and five life members named by the 
President. fe 

The President is General Antonio Oscar de Fra- 
goso Carmona; (elected Nov. 29, 1926) (re-elected 
Mar. 25, 1928) and (Feb. 17, 1935) for a 7 year 
term. 

Suffrage is extended to males and females with 
certain educational or tax payment qualifications. 
Military service is compulsory between the ages of 
17 to 45. : 

The dominant religion is Roman Catholic; there 
is freedom of worship. There are three universi- 
ties. 

The monetary. unit is the ‘escudo; see index 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES. Governmental receipts 
(1939) were 2,815,200 escudos; expenditures 2,- 
313,000. The Bank of Portugal had a note circu- 
lation (May 1939) of 2,104,000,000 escudos, and a 
gold coverage of 920,000,000. The escudo was 
worth (Oct. 5, 1939) $.07483. 

Portugal receives most of her imports from 
Great Britain, Germany, United States, Belgium, 
France, Angola, Holland, Spain, Mozambique, 
Italy in that order. : 

Portuguese exports are mainly consigned to 
Great Britain, Germany, France, United States, 
Belgium, Mozambique, Angola, Spain, Holland, 
Italy in that order. - 


POSSESSIONS 


coast line stretching south from the mouth of the 
Congo. It is governed by a High Commissioner, 
with large powers. The Portuguese have owned it 
since 1575. Its area is 487,488 square miles. 

The capital was moved (1928) from unhealthy 
Loanda where it had been for 350 years to Nova 
Lisboa, nearly a mile above sea level and 225 miles 
inland on the railway. ¥ a 

The native population numbered (1936) 3,484,300 
and there are about 59,000 Europeans. 

Chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, oil 
seeds, cocoanuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco for 
local use, cotton, petroleum and asphalt. Diamonds 
are mined and exported principally to Belgium. 
There are large deposits of malachite copper, iron 
and salt, and gold has been found. Portugal sup- 
plies from 45% to 50% of the imports. 

The unit of currency is the angolar, which equals 
one escudo; a thousand are known as a conto. 

The budget (1938) was balanced at 213,770,000 
angolars. ; 

Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, extends 
from Cape Delgado (10° 40’ south latitude) to, the 
Union of South Africa. To the west lies the Union 
of South Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the 
north is Tanganyika, formerly German East Africa, 
but surrendered to the British (November, 1919). 
More than 400 square miles of that territory, the 
oe Triangle, was transferred to Mozambique 

Mozambique has 297,654 square miles, and a 
population (1936) of 4,895,750 of which 120,750 were 
Europeans. The capital is Lourenco Marques. The 
budget (1938) balanced at 581,839,435 éscudos. 
Chief products are sugar, cocoanuts, and bees- 
wax. Coal deposits exist. It has vast natural 
resources practically untouched. 


Rumania 
(ROMANIA) 
Capital, Bucharest—Area, 113,884 square miles—Population (July 1, 1937) 19,535,398 


U. S. S. R., Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, on the 
east by the Ukraine (U. S. S. R.) and the Black 
Sea, on the south by Bulgaria, and on the west 
by Yugo-Slavia and Hungary. It is about the 
size of New England, New York and New Jersey. 
For 300 miles the Danube forms its southern 
boundary; the last 250 miles of its course (from 
Oltenitza_to the Black Sea), it flows through Ru- 
mania. The Dneister forms its northeast bound 
ary for 300 miles. The Carpathian Mountains e: 


x 
tenc irom north to south to the middle of the — 


country, whence the Transylvanian Alps extend 
200 miles due west. These mountains formed + 
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old western boundary. 

According to the Constitution (Feb, 24, 1938) 
the government is vested in a King. a Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies. The King of. Ru- 
mania is Carol II, born Oct.'16, 1893, eldest son 
of King Ferdinand (died July 20, 1927) and 
Queen Marie, Princess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria, born Oct. 29, 
1875). He married Princess Helen of Greece (March 
10, 1921) and was divorced (June 21, 1928). His heir 
is Crown Prince Michael (born Oct. 25, 1921) and 
a under a regency (July 20, 1927 to June 6, 


Crown Prince Carol, who had renounced his right 
of. succession to the Rumanian throne (Dec. 31, 
1925), returned from France, where he had enjoyed 
asylum, to Bucharest by airplane (June 6, 1930), 
was welcomed by Parliament, the people, most of 
the ministers and his brother. 

Parliament declared null and void all acts re- 
lating to his abdication and recognized him as 
King de jure since the death of his father (July 
20, 1927). He took the oath of fealty to the con- 
stitution and was proclaimed Carol Il. His son 
Michael, the boy King for three years, was pro- 
claimed Grand Voyvoda of Alba Julia. Princess 
Helen, was declared Queen, but she remained un- 
reconciled and refused annulment of their divorce. 

The Goga Government (appointed Dec. 29, 1937 
dissolved Parliament (elected Dec. 20, 1937) and 
the Cabinet ruled without a Parliament. The 
Goga Government was in office 45 days (Dec. 29, 
1937-Feb. 11, 1938). Under the new Constitution 
all persons, irrespective of racial origin are equal 
before the law. The State guarantees religious 
liberty, but prohibits speeches advocating a 
change in the form of government, distribution 
of wealth or tax exemptions. Half the members 
of the Senate are elected for 9-year terms and half 
are nominated by the King for life. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies is elected every six years. E 

The Cabinet was changed (Feb. 1, 1939) to bring 
into it the leaders of the National Front and tech- 
hicians. An election to Parliament was held (June 
1, 1939) when 176 Senators and 258 Deputies were 
chosen with only one party, the National Front, in 
the field. The new Parliament is molded along 
Fascist lines. 

Premier Armand Calinescu was assassinated 
(Sept, 21, 1939) and King Carol named George 
Argeseanu to succeed him. Argeseanu resigned a 
week later and King Carol appointed Constantine 
Argetoianu, president of the Senate and a mem- 
ber of the Crown Council, Premier. 

Women with a gainful occupation are entitled 
to the ballot in Rumania. The minimum voting 
age is 30 years. Parliament is elected by about 
10 per cent of the country’s population. Parlia- 
ment does not have the initiative in legislation, 
its function being confined examining 
drafted and presented by the Cabinet. 

The soil of Rumania is fertile. Four-fifths of the 
population engage in agriculture and stock-raising. 


orchards are pléntiful. 


The total tilled land (1935) amounted to 34,249,326 
acres (44.7% of the whole surface of the country). 
_ the most important agticultural products are 
Wheat, rye, barley, eats and corn. Vineyards and 
L The cointry yields salt, 
lignite, iron, copper, petroleum, natural ‘as, 
pyrites, zinc. Flour milling, brewing and distil ing 
are important industries. =a 
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Rumania’s imports are principally from Ger- - 


many (including Austria), Czecho-Sloyakia; Great 
Britain, France and Italy, in that order. Exports 
are mainly to Germany, Great Britain, France, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Italy, in that order. 
Under the land reforms carried through since the 
armistice, 15,000 properties, totaling 15,000,000 
acres, have undergone expropriation. In Old Ru- 
mania 1,000,000 peasants; in Transylvania, 540,000," 
in Bukovina, 55,000, and in Bessarabia, 557,016, all 
who were entitled to it. had received land by 1929. 
Of the forest land 7,390,000 acres are State prop- 
erty of which 2,194,000 dre in the Government 
administration, and 5,196,000 are managed by pri- 
vate companies under State supervision, 
institutions own 3,301,000 acres while 17,531,000 
are private property. The Ministry of Agriculture 
places the value of the Rumanian forests at $347,- 
421,000, the value of arable land at $412,654,000, 
and the value of livestock at $496,000.000. Fish- 
eries produce annually about 121,954,000. 
Military service is compulsory from 21 to 50. 
Liberty of worship is assured. Orthodox clergy 
are paid by the State, other clergy being 
subventioned. y 
Education 
there are schools.’ ; 
The monetary unit is the leu; see Index, FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE RATES. Government receipts, and ex- 
penditures (1938-1939) were estimated to balance 
at _30.459,956,000 lei. 
1939) $.0073. 4 
Rumania signed (March 23, 1939) a trade agree- 
ment with Germany under which experts esti-. 
mate 90 per cent of Rumania’s wheat and other 
agricultural products will go to the Reich. Ger-~ 
many obtains a large share of Rumanian pro- 
duction of oil and will supervise the opening up 
of new fields. The accord provides for the Ger- 
man rearmament of Rumania and Germany’s right 
to develop Rumania’s natural resources includ- 
ing oil, minerals, timber and food. German and 
Rumanian companies will be formed to exploit 
these resources. The accord provides for coopera- 
tion between German and Rumanian banks and 
for commercial collaboration. Germany will over= 


Public: 


is free and compulsory ‘‘wherever” 


The leu was worth (Oct. 5, — 


haul the Rumanian railway system, build roads — 


and provide for waterway transportation. Ger- 
many receives free ports on the Danube and the 
Black Sea to facilitate German commerce, The. 
agreement runs until 1944 and can be denounced 
on one year’s notice. 

Rumania signed a commercial treaty with France 
(March 31, 1939). oA 


Salvador me 
(REPUBLICA DE EL SALVADOR) 
Capital, San Salvador—Area, 13,173 square miles—Population (1939), 1,704,497 


ior lies along the Pacific Ocean with Hon- 
eee oe its northeast boundary, and Guatemala 
on the northwest. Its coast line is 160 miles 
Jong and its average breadth 60 miles. It is about 
the size of New Jersey. Along the sea is a narrow, 
jow alluvial plain, and the interior is a plateau 
about 2,000 ft. above sea level, containing a num- 
ber of volcanic cones. Earthquakes are frequent. 
The country has luxuriant forests and abundant 
mineral deposits, which are undeveloped. Mestizos 
and Indians form two-thirds of the population. 
Salvador is a one-crop country. Its prosperity 
depends upon the sale of its coffee, which has a 
high reputation. About 265,000 acres are devoted 
to coffee. Coffee forms 96% in value of all the 
exports. The United States takes 62% of the 
exports and supplies 40% of the imports. Hene- 
quen and balsam are also exported. 
Under the Constitution (1924) a President for 


| 


® 


four years and single chamber.of 70 deputies for 
Gacy are elected by universal suffrage. The 
President is Gen. Maximilliano Martinez, ap- 
pointed (Dec. 4, 1931) and confirmed by Con- 
gress (Feb. 7, 1932) and elected (Jan, 13-16, 1935) 
for a four-year term.. He was re-elected (Jan. 21, 
1939) for a ret red term. The dominant religion 
Roman Catholic. | b 
*S Military service is compulsory from 18 to 50 in 
ad 3 fi =F free and compulsory. CF 
ucation A re 
A three-power agreement pledging the Govern- 
ments of Salvador, Guatemala and Honduras to 
a common policy in matters of general concern in 
Central America was signed (May, 1927). t 
The monetary unit is the colon; see Index, Latin 
AMERICAN ExcHANGE Rates. Congress set the 
budget for six months (beginning July 1, 1939) at 
$2,633,530, with a theoretical surplus of $100. 


Oy 
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San Marino 
Area, 38 square miles—Population (Sept. 1938), 14,389 va 


rino, situated in the Apennines near 
Binnie the heart of Italy, claims to be the oldest 
State in Europe and to have been founded in the 


‘ourt! . A treaty of friendship with the 
feu tdom. ata (June, 1897) -was revised (1908) 
and (1914). It ras an extradition treaty with the 


United States. Gteat Britain, Belgium and Hol- 

land. Agriculture and stock raising are practically 

the only industties. Chief exports are wine, cattle 
building stone. i 

oe ‘Marino is governed by a Great Council of 

60 members elected by popular vote, two of whom 
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are chosen to exercise executive power for a term 


of six months. It maintains a military force of 39 | 


officers and 950 men. Revenue and expenditure 
estimates (1938-1939) were balanced at 5,474,673 
lire. There is no public debt. It has its own coin- 
‘age and postage stamps, but Italian and Vatican 


City currency are in general use. 
Fascists gained control (Sept. 1, 
a majority of the council. . ante 
San Marino is reached by carriage or motor from, 
Rimini, 15 miles away. An electric railway, 20 
miles long, was completed in 1932. 


1932) by electing 


Anglo-Egyptian Soudan 


"The Soudan is bounded by Libya and Egypt on 
the north, the line being the 22° north latitude; the 
Red Sea and Eritrea (Italian) and Ethiopia on the 
east, Uganda (British) and the Belgian Congo on 
the south, and French Equatorial Africa and Libya 
on the west.’ 4 ‘ 
“Its greatest length north and south is 1,650 miles, 
and its greatest breadth east and west is 900 miles. 
The northern zone consists of the Libyan desert, 
on the west, and the mountainous Arabian desert, 
‘extending to the Red Sea on the east, separated 
_by the narrow valley of the Nile; the central zone 
thas large areas of fertility, including the rainlands 
“of Kassala and Tokar, the ap oes plain and the 
“pastures and gum forests of Kordofan; and the 
‘southern equatorial belt where the soil is richest 
and watered by tropical rains. 
It is the principal source of the world’s supply 
of gum arabic. Cotton is grown extensively. Other 
important products are sesame, senna leaves and 
sds, ground-nuts, dates, hides and skins, ma- 


f the country; the Blue Nile, rising in the moun- 
ains of Ethiopia, flows northwest to its junction 
Khartoum with the White Nile to make the 
Nile that flows on in a huge S curve to enter Egypt 
t' Wadi Halfa. Khartoum is 1,345 miles south of 
‘Cairo, and 1,255 ft. above sea level. Formerly a 
hot bed of malaria, modern sanitation has elimi- 
ated the mosquito. ; 
The population estimated at 9,000,000 (1884) de- 


iis 
“ereased to 2,000,000 under Dervish misrule through 
Nd - 


) Spain is bounded on the west by Portugal and 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the Atlantic 
nd by France, on the east and south by the 
editerranean Sea, the British fortified station 
ibraltar being at the southernmost tip, guarding 
the entrance to the Mediterranean from the 
Atlantic. The Balearic Islands in the Mediter- 


in 
ta 
a 


,000,000 atres, about 90% of the total area, but 
y about 56,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
le 60,000.00 acres are pastures and mountains. 


af ( education 
irely secular, provision made for the 


ee 


Capital, Khartoum—Area, 969,600 square miles—Population (latest estimate), 6,186,847 


war, famine and disease. The inhabitants are 
partly Arabs, partly Negroes and partly Nubians 
of mixed Arab and Negro blood; the Arabs and 
Nubians are Mohammedans. The Mahdist rebel- 
lion (1884), culminating in the fall of Khartoum 
and the death of Gen. Gordon (Jan. 26, 1885), 
forced the Egyptian Government to withdraw 
from the Soudan, retaining only Wadi Halfa on 
the Nile and Suakin on the Red Sea as frontier 
ports. The Dervishes were overthrown by Lord 
Kitchener with the Anglo-Egyptian army at 
Omdurman (Sept. 2, 1898). On the reconquest of 
the Soudan an agreement was signed (Jan. 19, 1899) 
between Egypt and Great Britain, which fixed the 
boundary, provided for the administration of the 
territory by a Governor General appointed by Egypt 
with the consent of Great Britain (aided since 1910 
by a council) who should make laws by proclama- 
tion, and providing that the British and Egyptian 
flags should fly together. | 

Soudan has its own defensive force with a. few 
Egyptian soldiers. “ 

While Egypt claims the Soudan as an integral 
part, the British Government has officially an- 
nounced as a fixed policy that Great Britain will 
never abandon the Soudan or tolerate any at- 
tempt to disturb the administration. 

The Soudan takes its imports chiefly from Great 
Britain, Egypt, Japan, British India, Netherland 
Indies, Ethiopia and United States, in that order. 

Its exports are consigned mainly to Great 
Britain, Egypt, France, British India, United 
States, Japan, Germany and Eritrea, in that order. 

The monetary unit is the Egyptian pound; see 
Index, ForEIGN ExcHANGE RatTEs. Governmental 
porenue ee was £H4,748,501; expenditures were 


Spain 
Bene (ESPANA) 
-Capital, Madrid—Area, 196,607 square miles—Population (April 1, 1939) 25,365,000 


World Almanac for 1936, pages 697-98. 

President Zamora dissolved the Cortes, and to 
the new one elected (Feb. 16, 1936) were returned 
Left parties, 263; Center, 62; Right, 148; giving ‘the 
Leftist (the Popular Front) a clear majority. The 
Cortes at once removed Zamora from the presidency — 
for violation of the Constitution in dissolving the © 
previous Cortes, and (May 11,) Manuel Azana, the 
Premier, was elected President for a six-year term. 
Santiago Casares Quiroga formed a Leftist Cabinet 
without participation of the Extremists. 

A counter revolution broke out (July 19, 1936) 
of the political elements opposed to the Popular 
Front. The insurgents, under the leadership of 
General Francisco Franco set up a Government at 
Burgos. The civil war continued until the sur- 
render of Madrid (March 28, 1939). Azana had - 
resigned as president (Feb. 27, 1939), the day that — 
Great Britain and France recognized Franco, and 
fled to France. The United States formally ac- 
corded recognition to the Franco government 
(April 1, 1939, and the arms embargo against Spain 
“ee i ee ie ; ai. 

e first meeting after the civil war of the 
Grand Council of the Falanga Espanola Tradicio- 
nalista, which under the Spanish totalitarian 
system replaced the Parliament, opened in Burgos 
(June 5, 1939) under the presidency of Gen. Franco 
to legislate for the peace time organization of the 
country. Spain announced a 12-year reconstruc- 
tion program ‘costing $516,000,000 and a law for 
the compulsory service of all males between 18 
and 50 for reconstruction was approved by the 
cabinet. They must work 15 days a year for the 
State or pay the equivalent in wages. 

General Franco announced (Aug. 10, 1939) his 
new cabinet with himself as premier and Col. Juan 
Beigbeder y Atienzo, Spanish High Commissioner 
in Moracce, a qotelen minister. ' 

e new cabinet replaced the civil war - 
ment, established Jan. 1, 1938, which in tite sue 
ceeded the junta of five generals that conducted 
the Nationalist Government during the first 
bleneee panes of the Souniey General Franco 

€ power in cases.,of urgen i A 
decrees with oo 


the force of law without a vote of i 
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the Council of Ministers. Gen. Franco placed 
himself directly in charge of every function of 
the government without intermediaries. 

Under the Republican Constitution Spain had 
no State religich although the vast majority of 
the population is Catholic. Primary education was 
compulsory under the Constitution. 

The principal agricultural products of Spain are 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, olives, grapes, lemons, 
oranges and other fruit. onions, almonds, esparto, 
flax, hemp, pulse. Wine-making is important. 
Spain possesses an abundance of minerals. -Iron 
is mined in the provinces of Viscaya, Santander, 
Oviedo, Navarra, Huelva, and Seville: copper in 
the provinces of Seville, Cordoba and Huelva: coal 
in Oviedo, Leon, Gerona, Valencia and Cordoba: 
zine in Santander, Murcia, Guipuzcoa, and Vizc- 
aya; cobalt in Oviedo; lead in Murcia. Jaen, and 
Almeria; manganese in Oviedo, Huelva and Seville: 
quicksilver in Ciudad Real and Ovieda; silver in 
Guadalajara; sulphate and soda in Burgos: sul- 
phur in Murcia and Almeria; phosphates in Cace- 
res and Huelva. 
ee chief ports are Barcelona, Bilbao and 

adis. 

The unit of currency is the peseta; see Index, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES. 

Because of the unsettled condition of the coun- 


try, following the civil war, adequate and accur- 
ate reports on revenue receipts and expenditures, 
and financial.and trade conditions are not avail- 
able (Sept. 1939). 
Governmental revenues (1936) were estimated at 
4,421,000 pesetas; expenditures at 4,569,000. 


SPANISH COLONIES — 


The colonies of Spain are now relatively unim- 
portant, in sharp contrast with those which she 
held in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The Guinean lands in Africa (area 
10,036 square miles; population 140,000) are unde- 
veloped, and small values are taken therefrom. All 
figures are mere estimates. 

_ Spain has given France the right of pre-emption 
in case of the sale of any of these African colonies 
or_the adjacent Islands. 

Morocco, over a part of which (area, 18,350 
square miles; Population, 750,000) Spain exercises 
a protectorate and where she has suffered severe 
military setbacks .is less developed than the French 
Algerian and other African possessions. (See 
Morocco.) Other Spanish possessions are Rio de 
Oro and Adrar (area, 109,200 square miles; white 
population, 840); Ifmi (965 square miles and 20,000 
population); Fernando Po and others near Guinea 
(795 square miles and 23,846 population). See 
Index, WorLp TrapE. 


Sweden 
(SVERIGE) p 
Capital, Stockholm—Area, 173,347 square miles—Population (1938), 6,284,722 


Sweden occupies the eastern and largest part of 
the Scandinavian peninsula in northwest Europe. 
The Kjoien mountain range separates it from 
Norway on the west, and the Gulf of Bothnia and 
the Tornea River from Finland on the east. The 
Baltic Sea separates it from the Baltic states and 
Germany on the southeast and south and the 
Cattegat from Denmark on the southwest. 

es and rivers are more numerous in Sweden 
er in any other European country except Fin- 

ny is s 

The Government’s hydroelectric plant at Porjus 
in Lapland, many miles north of the Arctic Circle, 
the center of a vast iron mining section, has a 
capacity of 58,500 kilowatts. The water power 
resources of Sweden are more than 8,000,000 horse- 


wer. 

Pethe Riksdag voted (May 17, 1939) a law for the 
successive nationalization over a period of five 
years of all private railroads in Sweden, normal 
and narrow gauge, local lines of street car charac- 
ter being excepted. It is estimated the State rail- 
Ways will have a total mileage of about 10,000 
when nationalization is completed. 

Although of broken, mountainous topography, 
Sweden contains much productive land, weil 
watered, on which the Swedes have attained high 
efficiency in agriculture. Half the people are on 
farms, which number about 430,000; of which 
120,000 are under 5 acres, and 270,800 between 5 
and 50 acres. Sweden’s total area divides 9.4% 
arable, 2.3% meadows, 59.4% forests. The forest 
area is about 58,000,000 acres. In Lapland 32% of 
the trees are more age Pd years old and 45% are 
more than 120 years old. 

Of the forest lands 45% are owned by farmers, 
4% by large landed proprietors, 27% by companies 
having sawmills, sp mills, etc., and about 24% 
by the state. In forestry, lumbering, sawmills and 
pulp mills, 100,000 men are regularly employed 
and 400,000 more obtain some part of their living 
therefrom. a a he re pene eee eee 

rte o 0} wood pulp 0 
nae bone. She principal crops are wheat, rye, 
, corn, peas, oo vetches, potatoes, 
sugar ts, fodder roots and hay. 

The leading industry of Sweden is mining and 
the country was from time immemorial the world’s 
chief source of iron until the utilization of coal in 
the manufacture of Pig-inon revolutionized that 
industry. Minerals produced include, besides iron 
and pig-iron, silver, lead, copper, zinc, manganese, 
arsenic, sulphur pyrites and coal. Iron ore mining 
js most extensive north from the Arctic Circle. 
The iron and steel industries—Swedish steel being 
of especial value for tool making—are mostly in 
the central part. Much machinery is manufac- 
‘ured, with considerable porcelain production. 

The most important industries (ranked acording 
to the value of their gross annual output) are— 
wood and paper manufacture; mechanical work- 
shops; textiles; iron, steel and metal goods fac- 
tories: iron and steel works; electric power and 


gas works; dairies; flour and grain mills. 

Sweden's exports are chiefly to Great Britain 
and Ireland, Germany, United States, Norway, 
France, Finland, Denmark, Belgium, Netherlands. 
Japan, Italy, Argentina, Australia, Brazil am ’ 
Soviet Russia, in the order named. Her imports 
are from Germany, Great Britain and Ireland, 
United States, Denmark, Netherlands, Belgium, 
Norway, France, Argentina, Brazil, Italy. Finland, 
Soviet Russia, Japan and Australia, in that order. 

The Government is a constitutional monarchy. 
The Legislature has two Chambers, the first of 150 
members and the second of 230 members. Suffrage 
is universal for all over twenty-four years of age 
of both sexes. ; 

The King of Sweden is Gustav V. (born June 16, 
1858), succeeded on the death of his father, Oscar 
i (Dec. 8, 1907). He married (Sept. 20, 1881) 
Princess Victoria, daughter of Friedrich, Grand 
Duke of Baden (died in Rome, April 4, 1930). The 
Crown Prince Gustav Adolf (born Nov. 11, 1882) 
married (June 15, 1905) Princess Margaret (died 
May 1, 1920), daughter of the Duke of Connaught 
and granddaughter of Queen Victoria. He has four 
sons and one daughter by his first marriage. His 
second wife, Lady Louise Mountbatten, he married 
(Noy. 3, 1923). ie. 

The Social Democratic Labor party in the elec- 
tion (Sept. 20, 1936) won 112 seats; Conservatives, 
44 (a loss of 14); Agrarians, 36; People’s, 27; 
Socialists, 6; Communists, 5. Per A. Hansson 
formed his second cabinet (Sept. 28, 1936) with 8 
Social Democrats and 4 Agrarian Ministers. 

The Riksdag (May 30, 1934) passed the Social 
Democratic Unemployment Insurance Bill. By pay- 
ing weekly instalments for two years to the 
insurance fund, about 700,000 Swedish workers 
are entitled to unemployment support for 20 weeks, 
the amount received by each worker varying with 
the sum contributed. The old age pension law was 
broadened by the Riksdag (June 8, 1935) so that 
all men and women over 67 years of age receive 
annual pensions based on a sliding scale of incomes 
and contributions. 

The SoS deme pF is very homogeneous, being 
entirely of the Scandinavian branch of the Aryan 
family, except about 30,000 Finns and 6,500 Lapps. 
Most of the people are Lutheran Protestant, which 
is the state religion, but complete freedom of wor- 
ship exists. Education is compulsory. 

Compulsory and universal military service is re- 
quired from 20 to 46. 

The United States and Sweden signed a reciprocal 
trade agreement (May 25, 1935). 

The monetary unit is the krona; see Index, 
ForeIcn ExcHance Rates. Governmental revenues 
(1939-1940) were estimated at 1,642,443,000 kronor; 
expenditures the same. The krone was worth (Oct, 
5, 1939) $.4537. : - ' 

More than 90,000 travelers visited Sweden in the 
first eight months of 1938, an increase of 5,376 over 
the corresponding period in 1937. 


__ Switzerland is bounded on the west by_ France, 
the north by Germany, the east by Germany 
and Italy, and the south by Italy. It is mostly 
- mountainous, having many high peaks of the Swiss 
Alps, with many fertile and productive valleys 
‘between, in which dairying flourishes, and much 
foodstuff is produced. The German language is 
_ spoken by a majority of the people in 16 of the 22 
_ cantons, French in five, and Italian in one. Ger- 
man was spoken (1930) by 2,924,314 persons, 
French by 831,100, Italian by 242,034, Romansch by 
‘i 44,204, and other languages, 24,797. There were 
(1930) 355,522 foreigners in the-country. 
___ Switzerland is the winter playground of Europe. 
Four large riverine districts contribute _to its 
grandeur—the Rhine, Rhone, Po and Danube. 
Almost three-quarters of the country serve as a 
watershed for the Rhine, whose more important 
ibutaries are the Aare, Limmat, and Reuss. The 
Rhine and the Rhonerise in the central part of 
, Switzerland; the Inn flows out of the mountains 
of} the Engadine to the Danube; the most important 
Swiss tributary of the Po is the Tessin, which 
rises in the Gotthard range. The formation of the 
_-courses of the rivers and the channels which they 
vhave carved in the valleys impart to Switzerland— 
ae as it is in the heart of Europe—great 


geographical importance from the traffic point of 
view, for the shortest roads between north and 
south, east and west, ran through this country 
ay, 


from time immemorial. The northern escarpment 
_of the Alps extends into the foothills and rolling 
‘midlands, which are bounded by the Jura range 
Tunning from north-east to. south-west. The Alps 
constitute 61%, the midlands 27%, and the Jura 
12% of Switzerland. 
» ‘The midlands, lying between the Jura and the 
Alps, is the cultivated and industrial district, 
where towns, commerce and industry flourish. 
~ The Jura is an ancient deciduous limestone 
ange, which acted as an abutment when the Alps 
“wert formed, being thereby mounded into a series 
of folds running parallel to one another. Their 
altitudes seldom exceed 4.500 ft. to 5.200 ft. 
The Alps, from the scenic point of view, con- 
itute the most varied and beautiful chain of 
Bs pecans in the world. In the Swiss Alps 
e are no fewer than 50 peaks 15,000 ft. high 
a ore. The largest number is in Canton Valais, 
where the Dufour Peak of Monte Rosa, 15,210 ft. 
at level, is the highest in the country. The 
st point ii 


ut 3,000,000 acres are under grass and about 
000 acres pasturage. Dairy products form the 
agricultural industry, followed by cattle, pigs, 
lit, poultry, tobacco, wheat, rye, oats and pota- 
De The country is famous for its wine and 


is about the size of Michigan. The population 
mainly Moslem. 
re is divided into the Republic of Lebanon, 


pene a State as Great Lebanon (Sept. 1 


with Beirut as its capital and the French 
ricolor, charged with a cedar on the white stripe, 
for its flag; the State of Syria formed by uniting 
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\ ; (SCHWEIZ—SUISSE—SVIZZERA) 
BeOS Capital, Berne—Area, 15,944 square miles—Population (est. Jan. 1, 1938), 4,200,000 


ai ag Syria and The Lebanon 


Area, 57,900 square miles—Population (1935), 3,630,000 


he 


cheese. The principal minerals are salt, iron ore, 
and manganese. Watchmaking and embroidery 
are important manufactures. | ¥ 

Switzerland’s imports are mainly from Germany 
(including Austria), France, United States, Italy, 
Great Britain, Argentina, Czechoslovakia and Ja- 
pan, in that order. ; ‘ 

Exports are made to Germany (including Aus- 
tria), Great Britain, France, United States, Italy. 
repeated Argentina and Japan, in tha 
order. 

Switzerland is a confederation of 22 cantons, 
which are joined under a Federal Constitution 
(that of May 29, 1874, being now in force), with 
large powers of local control retained by each 
canton. The national authority vests in a parlia- 
ment of two chambers, a ‘‘Standerat’’ or States 
Council to which each canton sends two members. 
The lower house, Nationalrat or National Council, 
has 187 members elected according to population, 
one representative to about 22,000 persons. The 
Sdn a of Switzerland (1939) is Dr. Philipp 

er, 

Social welfare legislation covers subsidies for sick 
insurance, accident insurance, unemployment re- 
lief, old age pensions and professional training 
courses. 

Switzerland and the United States signed a re- 
ciprocal trade agreement (Jan. 9, 1936, effective 
Feb. 15), by which the United States granted con- 
cessions on watch movements, cheese, certain 
chemical and textile specialties, and Switzerland 
gave a large share of its lard business, and con- 
cessions on wheat, fruit, rice, lumber, oil and 
automobiles. ; , 

Primary education has been free and compulsory 
since 1874.. There are seven universities, the oldest, 
Basel, founded in 1460. 

There is complete freedom of worship. There 
were (1930) 2,230,536 Protestants, 1,666,317 Roman 
Catholics, and 17,973 Jews. ‘ 

The monetary unit is the franc; 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATEs. 

The national defense depends on the National 
Militia with compulsory service from 18 to 60. 
Switzeriand voted (June 4, 1939) to amend the 
constitution to permit additional taxation toward — 
raising a fund of 330,000,000 francs for national 
defense and public works. Approximately 171,- 
100,000 francs will be spent on the completion of 
fortifications, the purchase of planes and anti- 
aircraft and other war materials. 

The national debt increased (1938) by 97,300.000 
francs from 1,431,700,000 to 1,529,000,000. Most 
of the increase was accounted for by the extra ex- 
penditure of 86,700,000 francs for national defense 
in excess of receipts for that purpose. The army 
(1939) was in a process of reorganization and the 
militia training age was reduced from 20 years 
to 18. $Al 

Governmental receipts (1939) were estimated at 
511,800,000 francs; expenditures at 600,700,000. 
The franc was worth (Oct. 5, 1939) $.2248. . 


see Index, 


_The French have met in Syria constant difficul- 

ties of administration, economic troubles, armed ~ 
uprisings, notably the Druse rebellion (1925-27) — 
and the Damascus outbreak (1925), and during 
serene oe much turmoil over the Arab nationalist 
erment. 
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teopoesed ed me weenen sens at the rate of 20 
e rian pound; se X, 
EXCHANGh Rares 2 : Dp e Index, Forricn 
obacco, wheat, fruit, wine and silk are the chief 
products, followed by cotton, barley, corn, sor- 
ghums, sesamé, olives, grapes and citrus fruits. 


Thailand (formerly Siam) 


Imports are to France, Japan, Great Britain, 
Turkey, United States, Germany, Belgium, Ru- 
mania, Italy, Iran, in that order. - 
_ Syrian exports are chiefly earmarked to follow- 
ing countries—Palestine, France, Iraq, United 
States, Egypt and Great Britain, in that order, 


(MUANG-THAI OR SAYAM) 
Capital, Bangkok—Area, 200,148 square miles—Population (est. July, 1938), 14,976,000 


Thailand is situated in Southeastern Asia, with 
Burma (British India) on the northwest and west 
and French Indo-China on the northeast and east, 
and the Gulf of Thailand, which is part of the 
China Sea, on the south and east. It also occupies 
the neck of the Malay Peninsula as far as the Fed- 
erated Malay States (British). It is of rolling 
topography with large areas susceptible to irriga- 
tion, of which about 250,000 acres have been under 
water since 1922. 

The Government changed (1939) the official 
name of the country to Thailand, the ancient name 
of Siam. The word Thai was substituted for 
Siamese. 

Bangkok, the capital, in the delta of the Menam, 
is a modern city. 

The town of Nakon Sritamaraj, 1,000 years old, 
is the home of perhaps the most distinctive Siamese 
art, the ‘‘Niello’’ work which has been practised 
for more than eight centuries. The process con- 
sists in the tracing of designs on silver by means 
of gentle repoussé work and afterward filling up 
the depressions with a black metallic substance 
hana from lead, copper and silver, melted with 
sulphur. 

There are many large forests, teakwood being an 
important article of export. Labor is higher than 
in almost any other Oriental country. 

The chief crop is rice, the staple food of the 
People and heavily exported. Other important 
Products are para-rubber, cocoanuts, tobacco, pep- 
per and cotton. 

Mineral resources are extensive and include coal, 
=, iron, manganese, tungsten, antimony and quick- 
silver. 

Imports are principally from Japan, British 
Malaya, Great Britain, Hong Kong, Germany, 
Netherland Indies, British India, China, United 
States, Netherlands, Australia and Denmark, in 
that order. 


Exports are mainly to British Malaya, Hong 
Kong, British India, Japan, Great Britain, Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, Germany, Ceylon and China, 
in that rank. See Index, Wortp Traps. 

Thailand, one of the last of the absolute monar- 
chies, underwent a bloodless revolution (June 24 
1932). It was aimed at the elders of the Royal 
House, of the government, and of the army who 
have opposed the King in liberalizing his regime. 
The King (June 29, 1932) signed a new constitu- 
tion establishing a limited monarchy, full franchise 
for the people, and an elected parliament. 

King Prajadhipok, a liberal, had trouble with 
both the Communistic and the Reactionary ele- 
ments of his country. When in England awaiting 
an operation on his eyes, the government, which 
had by a coup seized power, presented to him a 
measure taking away the royal power over life and 
death. He refused to sign it on the ground that 
it merely transferred the power to his ministers. 
He abdicated, and the throne passed to his nephew, 
Prince Ananda Mahidol (born Sept. 20, 1925). 

During the King’s minority a Council of Re- 
gency was appointed to rule. The Council: (Dec. 
16, 1938) named Col. Luang Bipul Songgram, De- 
fense Minister and head of the dominant militarist 
clique, premier. The appointment was made in 
the name of King Ananda, who had returned 


. (Noy. 15) from his school in Switzerland for a 


visit. 

Every able bodied male between 18 and 30 
serves in the army which has approximately 30,000 
men. The personnel of the navy-ranks about 5,000 
but is being increased. f 

Buddhism is the prevailing religion. There were 
(1937-1938) 17,651 temples with 144,320 priests. 

The monetary unit is the baht (tical); see In- 
dex, Foreicn Monetary Units. .Governmental 
revenues (1938-1939) were 108,425,940 bahts; ex- 
penditures were 112,434,119. 3 


Turkey 
(TURKIYE CUMHURIYETI) 
Capital, Ankara—Area, 294,416 square miles—Population (Oct. 1935), 16,158,018 


Up to the beginning of the World War Turkey, 
or the Ottoman Empire, included European Turkey, 
Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia and Kurdistan, also groups of islands in 
the Aegean Sea. 

The areas of the Turkish Empire (so late as 1916) 
totaled about 710,224 square miles, with about 

1,273,900 of population. 

- In Asia, a part of Armenia has adopted a Soviet 
government and is at least in harmonious’ agree- 
ment with Soviet Russia. Syria has passed under 
the mandate of France. Mesopotamia has been 
created the independent kingdom of the Iraq; 
Palestine has come under the mandate of Great 
Britain; and Arabia has asserted its independence, 
and is now the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

Turkey in Europe is now geen! Jarger than 
Massachusetts, and the entire Republic is a little 
smaller than California, Oregon and Washington 
combined. It is bounded on the north by the Black 
Sea, Bulgaria and the Caucasus; on the east by the 
Caucasus and Persia; on the south by Iraq, Syria 
and the Mediterranean Sea; on the west by Bul- 
garia, Greece and the Aegean Sea. 

Under the Treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 1920), im- 
posed on Turkey after the World War, various 
divisions of her territory were made and a neutral 
zone was set up on either shore of the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the Hellespont. 

The Sanjak of Alexandretta (set up Jan. 1, 
1925) as part of the State of Syria became an inde- 
pendent province known as the Hatay Republic 
under a treaty concluded (June, 1938) between 
France and Turkey. Its capital is Antioch. Hatay 
was ceded to etek by saga (June 23, 1939) 

mutual assistance pact. 
inthe real power in the Turkish Empire was seized 
by the Grand National Assembly and a responsible 
Ministry set up by the Nationalists at ‘a, in 


Anatolia, which was the most genuinely Turkish 
section of the old Ottoman Empire, after the last 
Chamber of Deputies, sitting at Constantinople, 
was dissolved (April 11. 1920). The Assembly de- 
clared that Mohammed VI was deposed as Sultan, 
and the Sultanate abolished. It declared (March 
2, 1924) that his successor as Caliph, Abdul -Medji 

II, was deposed as Caliph (spiritual head of Islam) 
and that the Caliphate was vested in the Assembly. 

Turkey (April 10, 1936) asked of the eight powers 
signatory to the Treaty of Lausanne for its re- 
vision so that she might remilitarize the Straits 
of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. The powers. 
baer at a meeting at Montreaux, Switzerland 

une - ; 

A constitution replacing the Fundamental Law 
of 1921 was adopted (October, 1925). It provided 
for a single legislative National Assembly of 283 
Deputies elected on a basis of one to each 50,000 
people by males over 18. This provision was 
changed (Dec. 14, 1934) when the franchise was 
given to women and the age of both men and 
women made 22 years, and the ratio changed to 
one for 40,000. The Assembly elected for four years 
(March 26, 1939) has 424 members including 14 
women. 

The National Assembly elects the President of 
the Republic for a four-year term from among its 
members. In 15 years a steady flow of legislation 
has been enacted to Westernize the country. By 
tacit omission polygamy and slavery were abolished, 
civil marriages were made obligatory and registra- 
tion of marriages was ordered. The Gregorian 
calendar -was adopted, the 24-hour clock, and 

effective Jan. 1, 1933) the metric system. 
urks were ordered to adopt family names. The 
fez was outlawed and most of the younger women 
discarded the veil and with it the old custom of 
seclusion. The Assembly (May 28, 1935) made 
Sunday the weekly day of rest throughout Turkey 
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in place of Friday, the traditional Mohammedan 
Sabbath, ; 

Islam is no-longer recognized as the State re- 
ligion, but the vast majority of the Turkish 
population is Moslem. Turkish has been substi- 
tuted for the liturgical language in all mosques. 
The law forbids the wearing of clerical garb ex- 
cept in places of worship during Divine service. _ 

Mustapha Kemal Ataturk (Chief Turk), presi- 
dent of Turkey, died (Nov. 10, 1938) and Gen. Is- 
met Inonu (Nov. 11) was elected to succeed him. 
A new cabinet was formed (Jan. 25, 1939) with 
only five of the twelve ministers who held office 
at the time of the death of Kemal Ataturk. The 
new cabinet re-elected Ismet Inonu. 5 

Army service is compulsory, 18 months in the 
infantry, two years in the other services and three 
years in the navy. Men are called up at the age 
of 20 years service liability continues for 26 years. 

Turkey adopted (1935) a Five-year plan for in- 
dustrialization of the country and the next year 
adopted a second Five-year plan for mining and 
electrification. 


Agriculture is the chief industry of the Turks, 
products being tobacco. which goes to almost all 
world marts; cereals, cotton, figs, nuts, fruits of 
almost all varieties, opium and gums. About 20 
million acres are in forests. 

Turkey has large mineral resources, not yet de- 
veloped, including chrome ore, zinc, Manganese, 
antimony, copper, borax, emery, asphalt, meer- 
schaum, some coal and lignite, salt, some gold and 
silver, and petroleum on lands bordering the 
Marmora Sea. See Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

The monetary unit is the piaster; see Index, 
ForEIGN EXCHANGE Rates. Budget estimates (1939- 
1940) were, receipts 261,000,000 Turkish pounds; 
expenditures the same. 

Turkey’s trade (1938) was divided: Imports— 
Germany, 42; Great Britain, 11.2; United States, 
10.5. Exports—Germany, 42.9; United States, 
12.3; Italy, 10. : 

Turkey signed with the United States (April 1, 
1939) a reciprocal trade treaty to continue in effect 
until the end of 1941 unless terminated by either 
government on two months notice. 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(RUSSIA) 
Capital, Moscow—Area, 8,095,728 square ‘miles—Population (1939), 170,467,186 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—in area 
the largest country in the world—stretches across 
two continents from the North Pacific Ocean to the 
Gulf of Finland. It occupies the northern part 
of Asia and the eastern half of Europe, from the 
Arctic to the Black Sea. Its western borders brush 
against Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Poland and 
Rumania. On the south it is bounded by Ru- 
mania, the Black Sea, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, 
India, China and Manchuria. 

The vast territory of the U. S. S. R., one-seventh 

. of the earth’s land surface, contains every phase 
of climate, except the distinctly tropical, and a 
varied topography. The European portion is a 
vast low plain with the Ural mountains on its 
eastern edge, the Crimean and Caucasian moun- 
tains on the south and southeast. The Urals, 
‘separating the European from the Asiatic portions 
-of the country, stretch north and south for 2,500 
miles. The Asiatic portion of the U. S. S. R. also 
consists largely of an immense plain, with moun- 
tain ranges on its eastern and southern borders. 

The rivers are important as actual or potential 
channels of commerce. In the European section 
these include the Dnieper, flowing into the Black 
‘Sea, and the Volga and the Ural, flowing into the 
Caspian Sea. The Asiatic section is drained by 
three great rivers, the Ob, the Yenisei and the 
‘Lena, each over 2500 miles long, flowing into the 
Arctic Ocean, and contains several large rivers in 
the south, including the Amur, which fiows into 
the Pacific Ocean. The northern rivers and the 
Arctic coastline of 4,000 miles have been opened to 
navigation during recent years. 

- The area of the Soviet Union contains virtually 
‘every material natural resource of modern civiliza- 
.tion—minerals of all kinds, base and precious; 
«every variety of timber, except tropical; every 
‘character of cereal, vegetable and fruit lands. The 
stimber area of 3,600,000 square miles is one-third 
sof the world total. Land potentially suitable for 
agriculture is estimated at upwards of 4,000,000 
‘square miles, of which about one-eighth is now 
junder cultivation. Potential hydraulic. resources 
‘are estimated at 65,000,000 horse-power. 
* Known mineral resources include: coal, peat, 
oil, iron ore, manganese, copper, zinc and lead. 

The capital of this vast coun y is Moscow, a city 
of great charm, called the nerve center of the 
‘Soviet Union. Its lofty modern structures tower 
over quaint remnants of Czarist Russia; and 
‘ancient winding streets enter unexpectedly into 
‘spacious squares with shining Metro stations, 
‘fresh flower-beds and trees. Here is the famous 
‘Kremlin, the citadel of Moscow enclosing the 
}former palace of the Czar. 

' Leningrad (formerly St. Petersburg and Petro- 
. grad), situated on the delta of the Neva River and 
‘spread out over many islands, is the center of 
‘science and research in the U. S. S. R. It is a 
city of museums and palaces, including the ‘‘Mu- 
seum of the Revolution,’’ the pre-war Winter Pal- 
ace, the Palace of Count Stroganoff, built by Ras- 
trelli, the Catherine and Alexander Palaces at Dets- 
“koe Selo, and _the terraced fountains and palaces 
-of Peterhof. Priceless paintings of Rubens, Vales- 
quez and Titian adorn the walls of the Hermitage 


na peta 

; jiev, the 1,000-year-old capital of the Ukrainian 
‘U.S. S. R. is a busy industrial city and the scien- 
* tifie center of the Ukrainian Republic. The ancient 


Kiev-Perchersky Monastery, now converted into a 
historical museum, presents an outstanding ex- 
ample of medieval Slavonic architecture. 

The Crimea is called the vacationland of the 
Soviet Union. Shining palaces of the former 
aristocracy, now sanatoria for the people, contrast 


with the picturesque villages of the Crimeans, a © 


mixture of Tartar, Turk and Russian. The high- 
way from Sevastopol along the shores of the Black 
Sea looks on a _ steadily-changing panorama of 
mountains and flourishing valleys studded with 
quaint Tartar villages. The highway winds past 
Yalta, Alupka, Mischor, Massandra, Gurzuf—a 
chain of health resorts washed by the warm waters 
of the Black Sea. 

The Caucasus is the most scenic part of the 
Soviet Union. It is a land of ever-varying scenery 
where glaciers alternate with sub-tropical vegeta- 
tion, a land where medieval mountain hamlets 
are just a few hours’ ride from great power stations. 
The stretch of coast between the Caucasus Moun- 
tain Range and the sea is known_as the “‘Black 
Sea Riviera’; Sochi, Matsesta, Cagry. Sukhum 
and Batum are some of the famous resort towns. 

The new Soviet constitution (adopted Dec. 5, 
1936), replacing that of 1924, divided the country 
into eleven Union Republics, each with its separate 
government for local affairs, patterned on the 
Union Government. The Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic, with nearly two-thirds of the 
entire population of the Union and upwards of 
three-fourths of the area, is the largest and most 
important of the Union Republics. A list of the 
Union Republics, with areas and populations, the 
last as of Jan. 17, 1939, ‘follows: 


P Area, Sq. Mi. op. 

Russian S,-F. S. R......... 6,368,768 109,278,614 
Ukrainian S,S. R..:... 5... 170;998,.} ,960,221 
Byclorussian S. S. R...... 49,022 5,567,976 
Armenian. §. 8. Ris... .as 11,580 1,281,599 
Georgian 5; 8: Rie 12. ceesk. 6.86: -542.,.289 
Azerbaijan S. S. R........ 32,956 ,209,727 
Uzbek |S), B.. Ree. tke cae 66,392 6,282,446 
Turkmen” SicS sR... bowers. 17,384 1,253,985 
Tadshik S$. 8. Re... css ose 55,040 1,485,091 
Kaaah (8S. Si. diovan: anes 1,047,797 6,145,937 
Kirrhis Si Sikes. seestaras 75,926 1,459,301 

Total in U. S. S. R....... 8,095,728 170,467,186 


_The constitution (1936) provides for universal 
direct suffrage with the secret ballot. The first 
election under the new constitution was held (Dec. 
cae 1937) when 91,113,153 persons recorded their 
vote. 

The autonomous republics, each of which is 
represented by eleven deputies in the Council of 
Nationalities, form the most important of the 
various subdivisions of the Union Republics. A list 
of these autonomous republics within the various 
Union Republics, given after the adoption of the 
new constitution in December, 1936, with their 
capitals and total populations, follows: 

As a result of the fulfillment of the Second Five 
Year Plan the export of machinery by the Soviet 
Union has increased rapidly, especially in agri- 
cultural implements and automobiles. Co-incident 
with the industrial increase there has been a dis- 
tinct advance in educational facilities which is 
most marked in the increase in schools and the 
number of students and libraries and the number 
of books in circulation, 
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Republic 
In Russian S. F, S. B.: Capital Pop.,1933 
are by ea Secs wae eh ihtentc tle we 0 Rene 3,144,713 
uryat-Mongol ......... Ulan-Ude ....... 42,170 
Ghechen-Ingush SaaS CUEOY 4. Fes ore 697,408 
RESCH Ei Cloriy «8% es Cheboksary ...... 1,077,614 
aghestan ............. Simferopol . 30,527 
OORT re. oc acl cS. Makhach-Kala 1,126,824 
German Volga........ NGOS “Oe oon Ba SCs 605,542 
Lo LUN Ree Pees po ree ee 220,723 
Kabardian-Balkar ...... Naichik {5 359,236 
otk" ae Petrozavodsk 469,145 
PROUMP IRR sic 228 wee Syktyvkar ...:... 315,969 
5s Seen ane Yoshkar-Ota ...... 579,456 
Mordoy .:..............Saransk .-...1,188,598 
North Ossetia........... Ordzhonikidze ... 328,8 
ERAT Weak cick a Sore tan REGED ea ee 919,423 
SOT a er eae Pabievale |. ce.a8 . : 1,220,007 
7 ee WeRUISE. coo. nko. ¥ 
fn Ukrainian S. S. R.: 
Moldavian .......... Sogo :) MN ee 615,500 
= In Georgian S. S. R.: 
esinrr st ... eee). Sukhumi... 2.0, 259,100 
RACE Ses ee Se Eee ADOUIO ech ciawete wes 153,800 
In Azerbaijan S. S. R.: 
Nakhichevan ...... ... Nakhichevan 117,000 
In Tadzhik S. S. R.: 
Kara-Kalpak .... EGTOHs 4 t cttet ss 373,500 


The population (1939 census) was announced 
by the Government as 170,467,186, including 8i,- 
664,981 men and 88,802,205 women, a total gain 
of 15.9 per cent over the 1926 figures. A move- 
ment toward the cities was indicated in an urban 
> ace (1939) of 32.9 compared with (1926) 


The Russian Soviet Socialist Federated Republic 
(Soviet Russia proper), contains nearly 70% of the 
population of the Soviet Union and includes 92% 
of its territory. Its territories stretch from the 
Latvian and Finnish borders and the White Rus- 
sian and Ukrainian lines on the west, to the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean, and from the Arctic Ocean 
on the north to the shores of the Black and 
Caspian seas and the borders of Persia, Afghanis- 
tan, Mongolia and Manchuria on the south. The 
capital is Moscow. 

yclorussian Soviet Socialist Republic was pro- 
claimed Jan. 1, 1919. 

Under the Czars Byclorussia was the pale of 
settlement of the Jewish population. It suffered 
greatly from periodical pogroms and from inter- 
racial struggles. Between 1914 and 1920 it was a 
field for military operations. The racial composi- 
tion is Byclorussians 172.2%. Great Russians 
14.1%, Jews 10.6%, Poles 2%. other nationalities 
eo Minsk is the capital with a population of 

The country is agricultural. Much of the land 
is marshy. but modern drainage methods have 
inereased the arable area. Principal crops are flax, 
grain and potatoes. Chief industries include wood- 
panne. matches, linen, paper, leather, oil press- 
ing, glass. 

he Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic is the 
most densely populated of_the Constituent Re- 
publics. It borders on the Black Sea, with Poland 
and Rumania on the west and southwest. The 
capital is Kiev, population 346,293. 

Of the population 80% are Ukrainians, 9.5% 
Russians, 5.4% Jews, 1.6% Poles, and 3.5% Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, Gypsies. There are also 
about 800,000 Ukrainians living in other portions 
of the Soviet Union. 

The Ukraine contains the famous black soil belt. 
the chief wheat-producing section of the Soviet 
Union. Sugar beets and oil seeds are important 
crops and livestock breeding is rapidly advancing. 

In the Donetz Basin the Ukraine has a huge 
storage of coal, iron and other metals. Here are 
produced 60% of the coal mined in the country, 
70% of the iron and a he! proportion of the 
manganese. There are heavily developed chemical 
and dye industries and salt mines. Electric power 
development is making rapid advances and in the 
rural districts more than 200,000 farms are supplied 
with current. On the Dnieper River the largest 
hydroelectric development in Europe, the Lenin 
Hydroelectric Station is in operation with an ulti- 
mate capacity of 455,000 kilowatts. __ : 

The three Soviet Socialist Republics of Azer- 
baijan, Armenia and Georgia were formed under 
the new Constitution (1936) by a splitting-up of 
the Transcaucasian Federation, 

Azerbaijan has in the vicinity of Baku the most 
important oil fields in the U. S. S. R. Its natural 
wealth includes deposits of pyrites, barites and 
fossil copal, as well as zinc, silver, gold, copper 
tin vanadium and molybdenum. Establishment o 
large irrigation projects during recent years has 
made cotton growing important of recent years a 
high quality Egyptian type cotton has been grown, 


Two thirds of the population is composed of Azer- 
baijanians, a Turkish people. Georgia, in west- 
ern Transcaucasus, contains the largest manganese 
mines in the world. ‘There are rich timber re- - 
sources. Large coal deposits have recently been 
discovered. pik of industrial machinery has 
become important of recent years. Grain and wine 
grapes are principal crops. The population in-- 
cludes 68% Georgians. Mountainous Armenia with 
its arid valleys has been transformed by irrigation 
of recent years into a country of orchards and 
vineyards, of cotton and tobacco plantations. Cop- 
per and lead mining have been developed and a 
diversified industry has grown up. 

The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic in Central 
Asia were organized (1924). The Uzbek Republic 
contains the finest cotton lands in the Soviet 
Union. A high quality caracul fur is produced for 
export. Its mineral wealth includes coal, sulphur, 
copper and oil. In the Turkoman Republic princi- 
pal crops are cotton, grain and oil seeds, Mineral 
Wealth includes oil, coal, sulphur, barite. lime 
gypsum. The Kara Kum desert occupies four- 
fifths of the territory. 

Tajikistan, in the extreme south of Central 
Asia, bordering on Afghanistan and China. was 
raised from an autonomous republic in Uzbekistan 
to a federal republic (1929). It is a land of high 
mountains traversed by narrow valleys. Cotton 
and grain are principal crops. Mineral wealth 
includes lead, zine, silver, cadmium, uranium, 
vanadium, molybdenum. 

‘The Kazak Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
Kirahiz Soviet Socialist Republic, respective capitals 
Alma Ata and Frunze, were organized under the 
constitution (1936) from portions of the Russian 
Republic. The Kazak Republic occupies one-sixth 
of the territory of the entire Soviet Union. It has 
great oil deposits in the Ural-Emba district and its 
coal deposits in the Karaganda coal basin form 
the third largest coal basin in the country. There 
are rich deposits of copper, lead and other non= 
ferrous metals. Agricultural output includes 
grain, wheat_and livestock. Mineral resources of 
the Kirghiz Republic include coal, oil, lead, zine, 
copper, gold, silver and tin. Crops include wheat, 
rice, sugar beets, tobacco, kendyr and fruits. 

Under the constifution (1936) the supreme 
organ of state power is the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. (replacing the All-Union Congress of 
Soviets), meeting regularly twice a year and 
elected for a period of four years. The Supreme 
Soviet consists of two legislative chambers with 
equal rights, viz.: the Soviet of the Union, elected 
on the basis of one deputy per 300,000 of popula- 
tion (about 570 deputies in all); the Council of 
Nationalities, consisting of 25 delegates selected by 
the Supreme Soviet of each Union Republic, 11 
from each of the 22 autonomous republics. and 5 
from each autonomous province (571 deputies in 
all). In case of disagreement between the two 
Chambers a conciliation commission is provided, 
and if its decision fails to bring agreement th 
Soviet is dissolved and new elections fixed. » 

The two Chambers in joint session elect a Presi- 
dium consisting of a president, eleven vice-presi- 
dents and 24 members, which have wide 
administrative powers between sessions of the 
Supreme Soviet, including ratification of treaties 
and declaration of a state of war. The Presidium 
supervises the work of the Council of People’s’ 
Commissars, selected by the Supreme Soviet, 
which acts as the executive and administrative 
organ of the State. In addition to a president and 
vice-president, the Soviet has 22 members. Seven 
of these are commissars or department heads of 
the exclusively federal commissariats of defense, 
foreign affairs, foreign trade, railways. water 
transport, communications and heavy industry; 
ten represent commissariats common to both the 
Federal Government and the Union Republics 
severally, viz., food industry, light industry, timber 
industry, agriculture, state grain and livestock 
farms, finance, home trade, home affairs, justice 
and health; the remaining five members of the 
Council are the chairman of the State Planni 
Commission, the chairman of the Soviet Contro 
Commission (a coordinating and checking body), 
the chairman of the Art Committee, the chairman | 
of the Agricultural Purchasing Committee. the 
chairman of the Committee for Higher Education. 

The highest judicial organ is the Supreme 
Court, which, with the Special Courts, are elected 
by the Supreme Council for five-year terms. 

Land and natural resources are held in trust 
by the Government for the general populeson 
though collective farms may hold their land under 
a@ system of perpetual leasehold. Natural resources 
are exploited by state trusts. The transport system, 
as well as posts, telephones and telegraphs, are 
operated as Government departments. Industry is 
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conducted almost wholly by state enterprises. the 
output of private industries having declined to a 
fraction of one per cent of the industrial produc- 
tion. Some industrial enterprises are conducted by 
the cooperatives. Universal military service is 
Incumbent, beginning at the age of 17. 
- The Communist Party. is_ the only legalized 
- political organization in the Soviet Union, though 
_non-party candidates are freely elected to public 
office. The party’s directive body is the Central 
Committee, elected by the membership at the 
annual party congresses. The Committee selects 
 @ small executive body, the Political Bureau. which 
by virtue of its position of party leadership, makes 
decisions on policy which are followed by the 


_ Government. 


A-list of People’s Commissariats (All-Union) of 
_ the Soviet Union (Oct. 1, 1939) follows: 


_ Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars 
yA of the U. S. S. R.: 

People’s Commissar—Viacheslav M. Molotov. 
 Defense—Klementi E. Voroshilov. 
Foreign Affairs—Viacheslay M. Molotov. 
Foreign Trade—Anastase I. Mikoyan. 
Railways—Lazar M. Kaganovich. 
Communications—Ivan T. Peresipkin. 
_ Sea Transport—Semen ‘S. Dukelsky. 
River Transport—Zosim A. Shashkov. 
The Fuel Industry—Lazar M. Kaganovich. 
Electric Power Stations,and the Electric Indus- 
ry—Mikhail G. Pervukhin. 
_ Ferrous Metallurgy—Fedor A. Merkulov. 
eon = cents Metallurgy—Alexander I. Samokh- 
-valov. 
_ Chemical Industry—Mikhail F. Denisov. 
viation Industry—Mikhail M. Kaganovich. 
_ Shipbuilding Industry—Ivan T. Tevosyan. 
‘unitions—Ivan P. Sergeyev. 
rmaments Boris L. Vannikov. 
eavy Machine Building—Viacheslav A. Mali- 
ee 
_ Medium Machine Building—Ivan A. Likhachev. 
_ General Machine Building—Peter I. Parshin. 
_ Navy—Nikolai G. Kuznetsov. 
Mie rcGarenient—Bercel E. Skrinnikov. 

Jonstruction—Semen Z. Ginzsburg. 


gts ; 
Baer | list of People’s Commissariats (Union Republi- 
an) of the Soviet Union (Oct. 1, 1939) follows: 
_ Food Industry—Vasili P. Zotov. 
eres ‘Industry—Paulina S. Zhemchuzhina. 
_ Meat and Dairy Industry—Pavel V. Smirnov. 
_ Light Industry—Sergei G. Lukin. 
‘Textile Industry—Alexei N. Kosigin. 
. Timber Industry—Naum M. Antselovich. 
% Agriculture—Ivan A. Benediktov. 
Me rote Grain and Livestock Farms—Pavel P. Lo- 
- banov. 
Finance—Arseni G. Zverev. 
Trade—Alexander B. Lubimoy. 
_ Internal Affairs—Lavrenti P. Beria. 
 Justice—Nikolai M. Richkoy. 
_ Public Health—Georgi A. Miterev. 
Building Materials Industry—Leonid A. Sosnin. 
airman of the State Planning Commission of 
U. S. S. K.—Nikolai A. Voznesensky. 
airman of the Administration of the State 
, Bank of the U. S. S. R.—Nikolai A. Buganin. 
Bel airman of the Commission of Soviet Control— 
Rosalia S. Zemlyachka. ‘ 
Chairman of the Supreme Court of the U. S. S. 
.—Ivan T. Golyakov. 
nasser (0 the U. S. S. R.—Mikhail I. Pankra- 


we Uy rman of the Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion—S Sergei V. Kaftanov. 
_ Officers of the Supreme Council are: 
Chairman of the Presidium—Mikhail I. Kalinin. 
President of the Council of the Union—A. A, An- 
eyey. 
; President of the Council of Nationalities—J. M. 
- Shyernik, — 
hase Secretary of the Communist Party— 
. Joseph Stalin. 
i lembers of the Political Bureau (March, 1939) 
; elected at the eighteenth congress of the Com- 
eee orty of the Soviet Union are—Andreyev, 
Khrus chev, Stalin, Kaganovich, Mikoyan, Voroshi- 
loff, Kalinin, Molotov, Zhdanov, and two candi- 
a: utes, Beria and Shvernik. 
Normal diplomatic relations have been estab- 
lished between the U. S. S. R. and’all European 
- countries except Yugo-Slavia, the Netherlands, 
. Portugal and Switzerland, and with all Asiatic 
- countries except Thailand (Siam). On the Ameri- 
_ ¢an hemisphere diplomatic relations have been 
established with the United States. 
\ _ Recognition by the United States was announced 
— (Nov. 16, 1933). 
a 
‘Nevgei 


Education in the Soviet Union is a_ ge 
against the various Union Republics and the local 
budgets, with the exception that higher educatio: 
is conducted on a federal -basis. ; 

Universal compulsory education for children. in- 
poeteed De a four-year period (1930), has since 

een extended to seven years. : 
- The percentage of literacy among the population 
was estimated at 92% (1935), as compared with — 
27-30% (1913). In the course of the first and 
second Five-Year Plans new alphabets were adopted 
for 50 of the minor nationalities that had never 
before possessed a written language. In most cases 
the Latin alphabet was adapted. : 
The number of school children and_ students 
(1914) was 8,137,000; (1938-1939) 47,442,100; secon- 
dary schools (1914) 995,000; (1938-1939) 12,076,000; 
students in universities and colleges (1914) 112,- 
000; (1938-1939) 601,000. In the period 1933 to 
1938, 20,607 schools were built. All tuition. in the 
Soviet Union is free. Scholarships and living ex- 
penses are provided for the majority of the stu- 
dents. There were (1937) 600 universities and col- 
leges with 40 per cent of the students women. 
There were (1938) 8,521 newspapers with~an 
aggregate circulation of 37,500,000. The number 
of public libraries increased from 40,300 (1933- 
1934) to 70,000 (1938-1939). The number of library 
books increased from 86,000,000 (1933-1934) to126,- = = = 
000,000 (1938-1939). 8 
Military service is compulsory. The Red Army, 
according to Commissar Voroshilov, numbers 
(1939) 2,500,000, including territorial cadres and 
frontier guards. The army has a high degree of 
mechanization. The number of airplanes has not 
been officially divulged, but it is believed to be 
approximately 3,000, divided into 160 squadrons of 
12 machines. Of these 40 are bombing squadrons, 
35 fighting squadrons and the rest reconnaissance 
squadrons. The defense budget (1938) called for 
the expenditure of 27,044,100,000 rubles ($5,408,- 
425,000). 

The Soviet Navy is in the process of reconstruc- 
tion and consists of three battleships, all launched 
in 1911 and since refitted; seven cruisers, one 
launched in 1905, three in 1915, one in 1916, one 
in 1936 and one in 1937. There were under con- 
struction (1938) 23 destroyers; 134 submarines, 
18 torpedo boats, 130 motor torpedo boats, several ~~ 
mine layers, mine sweeping trawlers and miscel- 
laneous craft. The program (1939) called for the’ 
laying down of one 35,000-ton battleship with two 
more projected. ’ 

According to a decree of the Council of People’s ; 
Commissars (Sept. 29, 1935) consumers’ coopera- == 
tive organizations in the cities were discontinued it 
and their property and trade transferred to the 
People’s Commissariat of Trade of the U. S. S. R. - 

A system of planned development, embracing not 
only the entire economic field, but all cultural, 
scientific and public health activity as well. is in 
operation in the U. 8S. S. R. This has taken the 
form of a series of Five-Year Plans, with inter- PA 
mediate annual schedules. The Soviet Union com- ~~ 
pleted (Dec. 31, 1937) its second Five-Year Plan 
and new yg Be s eee - : { 

Under the firs an (completed at the end 
1932) broad bases for heavy industry were meet - 
lished and mass-production was organized in many 
lines. "Many large-scale regional power plants were __ 
constructed. Agriculture was completely reorgan- 
ized on a collectivist basis. Under the second Plan 
these gains were extended and an improved eco- 
nomic coordination was attained. An important 
factor on the credit side was the rehabilitation and 
improvement of rail transport along with wide 
extension of the waterways system. The opening ~—— 
to navigation of the Northeast Passage and the 
development of the Soviet Arctic were also notable  _ 
accomplishments. During the first Plan 50.5 billion - 
rubles was expended on new capital construction: 
during the second Plan two and a half times tha’ 
amount. The industrial output was increased 119% rir, 
during the first Plan; during the second plan an 
additional increase of 121% | (April 1, 1937—four 


ima 


years and thyee months of the second Five-Year — 
Plan) was registered. Grain production increased 
30% under the second Plan. Industrial output 
(1932) was 232.7 that of 1913; and-(1928) 358.9 of 
that of 1913. =e ee 
The first year of each Five-Year Plan is usually 
taken as a test year. The schedule (1938) called° 
for an increase in the Qube of industry of 15.5% 
and commensurate gains other lines. - . ae 
The annual output of Soviet industry has mm 
a six-fold increase during the past decade, 
period of the first two Five-Year Plans.. 
increase (1937) was 13%.. This was considerabl: 
below the schedule of ‘increase for the year, owin: 
to a decided lag in output during the summer an 
fall, The program (1938) called for an iner 
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in output of 15.5% and the construction of 147 new 
large enterprises in heavy industry. The U. S. S. R. 
during the second Five-Year Plan took first place 
among the European countries in industrial pro- 
duction. P 

All large-scale industry in the U.S.S.R. is state- 
owned or operated by cooperative organizations. 
The state industries, which include all of the more 
important enterprises, account for more than 99.7% 
of the total industrial output of the country. They 
are operated under the supervision of the industrial 
commissariats. There are only a few scattered 
private industrial enterprises. 

Before the revolution agricultural methods were 
extremely ‘primitive. More than 60 per cent of the 
arable land was held by the imperial family, 
churches, large estates and ‘‘kulaks,’’ the re- 
mainder being parcelled out among some 16,000,000 
peasant households whose average holding—divided 
into three strips—was less than 14 acres. Grain 
area of collective farms increased from 185,325,000 
acres (1933) to 227,332,000 acres (1938). Grain 
area+of individual peasant farmers dropped in 
this period from 38,794,000 acres to 1,482,600 acres, 
or 6 per cent of the total grain area. 

The revolution released much new land for the 
Peasants, but over a decade passed before the 
Soviet Government was able to effect a general 
change in the set-up. The drive for collectiviza- 
tion began (1928-29) and today the bulk of the 
agricultural output as represented by large-scale, 
mechanized collective farms in which the peasant 
holdings are pooled. There were 244,000 of these 
farms pea operated by 18,500,000 peasant 
households. Individual holdings were still worked 
by 1,400,000 peasant families. A number of large 
farms, most of which serve as agricultural labora- 
tories and experiment stations, are operated di- 
rectly by the State. 

The backbone of mechanization in Soviet agri- 
culture is furnished by the machine and tractor 
stations, each of which serves collective farms 
within its area. These stations increased from 
145 (1930) to 6,350 (1938), when they operated 
483,500 tractors and 153,500 combines. 

Length of Soviet air lines in regular operation 
(1938) was 67,108 miles, not including local lines. 
Passengers carried (1938) were 235,000. Mail and 
freight carried (1938) amounted to 47,006 metric 


ms. 

Electric power development and operation in 
the Soviet Union is conducted under a unified sys- 
tem on a single technical and organizational foun- 
dation. Under this system a series of large re- 
gional power plants serves the principal industrial 
and mining sections of the country. High voltage 
grid networks covering wide areas link the regional 
plants. There are some 75 regional plants in op- 
eration, furnishing three-fourths of the country’s 
power supply. 

The budget reflects the economic progress of the 
Soviet Union because of the high degree of sociali- 
gation of the nation. The first “‘firm’’ budget 
(1923-1924) balanced at 1,400,000,000 rubles. The 
Tuble is valued at twenty cents in American 
money. Preliminary. estimates (1938) were re- 
ceipts 127,571,000,00 rubles, expenditures 123,996,- 
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000,000; (1939) receipts 156,098,000,000, expendi- 
tures 155,448,000.000. 

The State Bank is the center of the banking sys- 
tem. It has a monopoly of short term loan opera- 
tions and it is the only bank of issue. It also fi- 
nances the bulk of the foreign trade operations. 
Other banks are the Prombank (Industrial Bank), 
which finances ve a3 construction in state indus- 
tries; the Selkhozbank (Agricultural Bank), which 
finances capital investments in socialized agri- 
culture; the Vsekobank (All-Union Cooperative 
Bank), which ‘finances capital construction for 
cooperative organizations except housing coopera- 
tives, and the Tsekombank (Central Bank for 
Public Utilities), which finances municipal public 
utilities, housing projects and the building of 
new cities. 

The amount of currency in circulation, in mil- 
lion rubles (Jan.’1, 1937), was—state bank notes, 
ce treasury notes and currency, 3,235.3; total, 

Soviet_currency has circulation only within the 
Soviet Union, both exports and.imports thereof 
being prohibited by law. All payments abroad are 
made in gold or foreign currency. Gold mining has 
increased rapidly of recent years and the Soviet 
Union is said to stand second among the nations in 
gold productidh. No official figures for output are 
given. ‘ 

The paper ruble was revalued (March 1, 1936) 
at the rate of one ruble to three French francs, or 
about five rubles to the dollar. The former rate 
was 1 ruble=$0.8713. 

The Soviet Government_exercises a monopoly of 
foreign trade, under the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade, and both exports and imports are regulated 
in accordance with the country’s system of planned 
economy. The Commissariat maintains trading 
bureaus in foreign countries. In addition some 
of the large industrial syndicates buy equipment 
abroad under the supervision of the Commissariat. 

Principal Soviet exports are timber and timber 
products; grain; furs; oil; cotton textiles. Principal 
imports were industrial machinery and equipment; 
copper; wool; rubber; electrical equipment. 

Principal countries taking Soviet exports (1937)” 
were Great Britain, 32.8%; United States, 7.8%; 
Belgium-Luxembourg, 17.5%; Holland, 6.5%; 
Germany, 6.2%. Principal countries furnishing 
Soviet imports were: United States, 18.2%: Ger- 
many, 14.9%; Great Britain, 14.3%; Holland, 
71.9%; Iran, 6.3%. Exports from the United States 
to the U. S. S. R. (1938) were valued at $69,700,000. 
Imports from the U. S. S. R. to the United States 
(1938) were valued at $24,000,000. . 

Nearly 72% of American exports are represented 
by finished manufactures, for the most part in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment. More than 
71% of the American imports are raw materials. 
Principal individual items among the American 
exports to U.S.S.R. (1937) were: Metal working 
machinery, $6,955,000; ferro-alloys, $3,777,000; 
motor fuel, $3,717,000: steel sheets, $3,389,000; oil 
well and refinery machinery, $3,346,000. Principal 
American imports were: Undressed furs, $11,598,- 
000; manganese ore, $3,960,000; anthracite, $1,144,-. 
000; spruce boards and lumber, $982,000; flax fab- 
rics, $704,000. J 


(REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY) 
Capital, Montevideo—Area, 72,153 square miles—Population (Jan. 1, 1938), 2,093,331 


Uruguay, the smallest republic in South America, 
is bounded on the north and east by Brazil, on the 
south by the South Atlantic Ocean and the River 
Plata, and on the west by Argentina, the boundary 
line being the River Uruguay, which is navigable 
from the Plata to Salto, 200 miles north. In area 
it is slightly larger than the States of New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut.- Lying between latitudes 30° and 
35° south and consisting of rolling grassy plains, it 
enjoys an extraordinarily healthy climate with a 
uniform temperature. More than 2,150,000 acres 
are under cultivatidn. The chief products are 
meet, corn, ead oe tobacco and olives. Wine 
making is a large ustry. 

new constitution presented by the Constitu- 

284 members who were elected 
(June 25, 1933) was adopted by a plebiscite (April 
19, 1934) being approved by 240,000 voters with 
20,000 dissenting. It provides for a Chamber of 
Deputies of 99 members elected by the Provinces 
to population, and a Senate of 30 mem- 
bers el id by the nation as a whole, 15 being from 
the party polling the largest vote and_15 from the 
h the next largest vote. Suffrage is uni- 


versal and compulsory, failure to vote being 
unishable by fine. Foreigners may become natural- 

d without losing their former citizenship. 

The President, Senators and Deputies have four- 
year terms. The President ad coe! a Cabinet of 
nine from the parties which have a majority in 
Parliament. President and Ministers are subject to 
votes of censure. The President of Uruguay is Gen. 
Alfredo Baldomir (elected March 27, 1938). 

Much of the Uruguayan code of advanced social 
legislation was written into the constitution, which 
provides for old-age pensions, child welfare, State 
care of mothers, free medical attention for the 
poor, workmen’s accident insurance, cheap dwell- 
ings for laborers, an eight-hour day and a six-day 
week, a minimum wage and special consideration 
for employed women and minors. It recognizes’ 
workmen’s right to strike and form unions. 

Church and state are separate and there is com=- 

lete religious tolerance. The preponderant re- 
igion is Roman Catholic. Primary education is 
compulsory and free. There is a university in 
Montevideo. The language is Spanish, 

The monetary unit is the peso; see Index, Latin 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE Rates. Government receipts 
(1938) were estimated at 88,999,460 pesos with 
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expenditures of 88,759,871. The gold peso was 
worth (Oct. 5, 1939) $.40. 

Uruguay and Japan completed a trade agree- 
ment (March 11, 1939) under which 85 to 100% 


of funds received by Uruguay from sales to Japan, 


would be used to purchase Japanese goods. Ger- 
many and Uruguay signed (Jan. 21, 1939) a new 
trade treaty designed to increase commerce be- 
tween the two countries. hae 

Uruguay’s trade (1938) was divided: Imports— 


Vatican City 


United Kingdom, 19.8; Germany, 16.8; United 
States, 12.0; Brazil, 7.7; Japan, 4.7; Argentina, 4.6; 
Netherlands, 4.3; Italy, 3.9; Belgium, 2.9. : Ex- 
ports—United Kingdom, 26.1; Germany, 23.5; Ar- 
gentina, 9.5; France, 7.4; Italy, 4.4; United States, 
4.0: Brazil, 3.6; Belgium, 2.8; Japan, 1.6. 

Service in the standing army is voluntary, but 
service in the National Guard is compulsory in 
event of war with males between the ages of 17 
and 30 taking the field. 


(CITTA DEL VATICANO) 
Area, 108.7 acres+Population (Dec. 1932), 1,025 


The Popes for many centuries, with some slight 
interruptions, held temporal sovereignty over mid- 
Italy (the so-called Papal States), extending from 
-sea to sea, comprising an area of some 16,000 square 
miles, with a population in the nineteenth century 
of more than 3,000,000. This territory in the reign 
of Pius IX, was incorporated in the Kingdom of 
Italy, the sovereignty of the Pope being confined 
to the palaces of the Vatican and the Lateran in 
Rome and the villa of Castel Gandolfo, by the 
Italian law (May 13, 1871). This law also guaran- 
teed to the Pope and his successors in the chair of 
St. Peter a yearly indemnity of 3,225,000 lire 
($622,425 at par of exchange), which allowance, 
however, remained unclaimed and unpaid. 

Final settlement of the Roman question came 
after negotiations (begun Oct. 4, 1926), when the 
Treaty of Conciliation, the Concordat and the 
‘financial convention were signed at the Lateran 
Palace (Feb. 11, 1929) by Cardinal Gasparri and 
Premier Mussolini. The treaty was duly ratified by 
the Pope and by the Italian Parliament (May 14 
and 25) and signed by the King (May 27) and 
became effective (June 7) by exchange of ratifica- 
tion at the Vatican. 

(For summary of the Lateran Treaty, see The 
World Almanac for 1930, pages 717, 718, and for 
1931 pages 716-18). 

Vatican City includes St. Peter’s, the Vatican 
Palace and Museum covering more than 13 acres, 


Venezuela 


the Vatican gardens, and neighboring buildings 
between Viale Vaticano and the Church. Thirteen 
buildings in Rome, although outside the boun- 
daries, enjoy extra-territorial rights; these include 
buildings housing the congregations or officers nec- 
essary for the administration of the Holy See. 

The legal system is based on the code of canon 
law, the apostolic constitutions and the laws 
especially promulgated for the Vatican City by the 
Sovereign Pontiff or those to whom he may delegate 
legislative power. In all cases not covered the 
Italian law of Rome applies. The flag of the State 
is white and yellow, charged with the crossed 
keys and triple tiara. Postage stamps have been 
issued, and a complete coinage was struck (1931). 

A wireless station was set up (1930) under the 
direction of Marconi. 

The present Sovereign of the State of Vatican 
City _is the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio 
Pacelli (born March 2, 1876) in Rome and elected 
Pope, 262nd, in succession to Pius XI (March 2, 
1939). The Secretary of State is Cardinal Luigi 
Maglione (appointed March 11, 1939). The late 
Pius XI, in 1933, began to go outside Vatican City, 
and summered, with more or less regularity, at 
Castel Gandolfo in the Alban Hills. He modern- 
ized life and habits in the State of Vatican City 
by full use of wireless,-telegraph, telephones, ra- 
dios, automobiles and other up-to-date conven- 
iences. See Index, Popgs, List oF; also CARDINALS. 


(ESTADOS UNIDOS DE VENEZUELA) 
Capital, Caracas—Area, 352,051 square miles—Population (1937) 3,451,677 


Venezuela is the northernmost state of South 
America and is bounded on the north by the 
Caribbean Sea, on the east by British Guiana, on 
the south by Brazil and Colombia, and on the 
west by Colombia. It stretches from 12° 26’ north 
to within 45 minutes of the Equator. The climate 
is tropical, hot and unhealthy in the coastal and 

| river regions. In area it is as large as the States of 
Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas. The spurs of the 
Eastern Andes and the foothills are covered with 
dense forest, and the high plateaus provide excel- 
lent grazing. The River Orinoco (more than 1,600 
miles in length) flows through many stretches of 
level prairies (llanos) and is navigable for 700 
miles for large steamers. The island of Margarita 
(area, 400 square miles), noted for its pearl fishing, 
with Tortuga and 70 other islands, belongs to 
Venezuela. 

Agriculture and cattle raising are the chief in- 
dustries, and the chief exports are coffee, cacao, 
balata, hides, rubber and petroleum. Imports are 
‘principally xtiles, machinery and hardware. 
Venezuela is one of the foremost petroleum coun- 
tries of the world. Other minerals are gold, copper, 
coal, salt, iron, tin, asbestos and mica. 

During his 25 years as dictator of Venezuela, 
Gen. Juan Vincente Gomez (died Dec. 17, 1935) 
budgeted more than $80,000,000 for. the physical 
habilitation of the country. The Trans-Andean 
paved highway extends from Caracas west to San 
Cristobal near the Colombian border, and to 
Cucuta, over the line, a distance of 790 miles 
through the richest parts of the country, crossing 
the Andes at an altitude of 14,100 ft. Buses make it 
in eight to ten days. A_new road, 450 miles, con- 
necting Caracas with Ciudad Bolivar, an impor- 
tant eastern port 230 miles up the Orinoco, was 
completed (1934). A concrete road, remarkable 
equally for its engineering and its incomparable 
mountain scenery, 25 miles long; connects La 
Guaira, the seaport, with Caracas, the capital 
(altitude 2,500 ft.), a distance of about seven miles 
aifline, The connecting railway is 23 miles long. 


In all, Venezuela has 3,728 miles of highways. 

Venezuela has had many revolutions and many 
revisions of its Constitution since /the first was 
adopted (1819). That now in force was promul- 
gated (July 11, 1936) and provides for a President, 
elected by Congress for three years; a Senate of 
40 members, and a House of Deputies of 85 mem- 
bers, elected for four years. There are 20 autono- 
mous states, a federal district and two territories. 
The Constitution also embraces a basic labor law 
that calls for a certain amount of profit sharing 
compulsory compensation insurance, recognition ‘of 
trades unions and collective bargaining, an eight- 
hour day, and a revised banking law requiring 
banks to keep 80% of their deposits invested in 
Venezuela. Men over 21 have suffrage. The lan- 
guage is Spanish. 

The President of Venezuela, Gen. Eleazar Lopez 
Contreras, was elected by the National Congress 
(April 25, 1936) and inaugurated (April 29). 

The Roman Catholic is the state religion, but 
religious freedom is guaranteed. Primary educa- 
tian is free and nominally compulsory. Military 
service is obligatory between 21 and 45. 
uate pineleny ae is ee ee Index, 
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vernmental receip 1938-1939) were esti- 
mated at 335,261,000 boli N i 
335,261,000 : were expenditures at 

enezuela has no public debt and possess 
consistent treasury surplus. It has pre monty 
(gold) than it can spend and this is responsible 
for the high-cost-of-living, estimated at two-and- 
half times the rate in New York City. The wealth 
is ees Pet a es and gold production. 

nezuela’s imports are principally from 
United States, Germany, Great Britain; Balti: 
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Yugo-Slavia 
° (KRALJEVINA YUGO-SLAYVIA) 
Capital, Belgrade—Area, 95,558 square miles—Population (est. 1939), 15,630,000 
The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, | Paul, Chief Regent, to legislate for reconciliation 


Officially known as the Kingdom of Yugo-Slavia, is 
bounded by Italy, Albania, and the Adriatic Sea 
on the west, by Germany (Austria), Hungary and 
Rumania on the north, by Rumania and Bulgaria 
on oe east, and by Albania and Greece on the 
south. , 

Serbia, which had since the Battle of Kossovo, 

(1389) been a vassal principality of Turkey, was 
established as an independent kingdom by the 
Treaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878). After the Balkan 
wars (1913) her boundaries were enlarged by the 
annexation of Ald Serbia. The Government of 
Austria-Hungary laid the assassination of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand (June 28, 1914) to a 
Serbian plot and’ by invasion following her ulti- 
matum brought on the World War (1914-18). 
Serbia was overrun and suffered enormously, but 
October, 1918) her army again occupied Nish and 
Nov. 3, 1918) reoccupied the capital, Belgrade. At 
the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
the National Assembly of the former Hungarian 
provinces of Croatia and Solvenia proclaimed their 
independence and a National Council was estab- 
lished, to which representatives of other Slav states 
of the old empire, including Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina, were admitted, and union with Serbia 
as the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
(Yugo-Slavia) became effective (Dec. 1, 1918) with 
Peter I of Serbia as King of the new nation. He 
Was succeeded on his death (1921) by his son, 
Alexander I, who was assassinated (Oct. 9, 1934) at 
Marseilles, by a Macedonian terrorist. Crown 
Prince Peter, (born Sept. 6, 1923) was proclaimed 
King (Oct. 11, 1934). 

The original 33 provinces were abolished (1930) 
and the country divided into nine banats (counties) 
and the district of Belgrade. 

All male inhabitants over the age of 21 have 
the right to vote. The last general election to 
Parliament (Dec. 11, 1938) resulted in the choice 
of 306 Deputies of the Government party and 67 
for the Opposition. Premier Dragisha Cvetkovitch 
formed a new cabinet (Feb. 5, 1939) comprised of 
two Croats, two Slovenes, two Mohammedans and 
seven Serbs. The Premier was instructed by Prince 


with the Croats. 
Croats (Aug. 26, 1939) whereby a new Croat prov- 
ince was created with its own Parliament to deal 
with cultural and economic problems and with a 
certain degree of financial autonomy. At the 
same time Premier Cvetkovitch created a new 
Cabinet, giving the Croats five portfolios. At the 
same time free elections with the secret ballot and 
freedom of the press were restored. 

The monetary unit is the dinar; see Index, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES. The budget (1939-1940) 
provides for a balance of receipts and expenditures 
at 12,942,000,000 dinars as compared with (1938- 
1939) 12,180,000,000. The dinar was worth (Oct. 
5, 1939) $.02982. 

Elementary education is nominally compulsory 
and free. There are three universities, Belgrade, 
Zagreb and Lyublyana. 

ae service is compulsory for men between 21 
an 5 

Agriculture is the basic industry, for Serbia is a 
country of small peasant holdings, and it is closely 
followed by cattle raising and forestry. These fur- 
nish occupation for 85% of the population. Nearly 
one-third of the area is covered with forests (19,- 
068,637 acres), about 45% (27,181,500 acres) is 
devoted to agriculture, and of this, 80% is sown 
to cereals. The chief crops are wheat, barley, rye, 
oats, corn and grapes. The principal minerals are 
coal, iron, copper, chrome ore, lead, salt and 
bauxite. The country is the largest producer of 
copper in Europe. 

The river navigation of the Danube and the 
Sava is important. Split, Gruz and Susak, with 
excellent docks, are the largest of the 58 ports. 

The chief exports are grain, cattle, timber and 
prunes; the chief imports, cotton and woollen 
textiles, machinery and _ chemicals. 

Yugo-Slavia’s trade (1938) was divided: Imports 
—Germany, 32.5; Czecho-Slovakia, 10.7; Italy, 8.9; 
United Kingdom, 8.7; Austria, 6.9 and the United 
States 6.0. Exports—Germany, 35.9; United King- 
dom, 9.6; Czecho-Slovakia, 7.9; Belgium, 6.7; Italy, 
6.4; Austria, 6.1 and United States, 5.1. 

Yugo-Slavia signed (1939) a commercial treaty 
with France. 


The League of Nations 


League of Nations formally came into ex- 
tiseos (Gan. 10, 1920) through the coming into 


tice of withdrawal (April 8, 1939). 
of withdrawal (April 13, 1939). . 
tris ceased to be a member following her 
Pesication by Germany (March, 1938). 
Germany entered the League (Sept. 10, ) 
and (Oct. 19, 1933) gave the required two years 
notice of withdrawal because the powers in the 
Disarmament Conference refused to grant her 
ee i arms. She Officially withdrew (Oct. 
19, 1935). 
5 ing given notice in 1933, officially with- 
earch 57 1935), but retains her mandates 


e applied economic and financial “‘sanc- 
hae Gen her, and after these measures were 


raised refused officially to recognize her sovereignty 
over Ethiopia. 


(6) Gave notice of withdrawal (April 11, 1939). 
(8) Gave notice of withdrawal (May 8, 1939). 


and to achieve international peace and security.” 
From 42 members the League grew to 60 nations 


(1) Gave notice 


The Assembly in which all nations may have 
three delegates and one vote meets annually in 
September. The Council meets at least three times 
@ year. The permanent members of the Council, 
now that Germany and Japan have resigned and 
Italy is withdrawing, are: Great Britain, France 
and the U. S.S.R. At present the non-permanent 
members, elected for three year terms, are: Belgium, 
Bolivia, Dominican Republic, Greece, Iran, Latvia, 
New Zealand, Peru, Sweden and Yugoslavia. 


The League of Nations (Sept. 27, 1937) passed a 


resolution es yr | as prc nab Japan’s 
mbardment o: ina’s open to i 

botne Council reported (Sept., 1938) that “‘sanc- 
tions” against Japan might be applied by member 
states individually. The Assembly accepted (1938) 
an invitation from the Spanish Government to 
send a commission to supervise the withdrawal of 
foreign volunteers from the government forces. 


An accord was reached with the_ 


force at that date of the Treaty of Versailles. Its] in 1935, and at present includes 54. The roll of — 
purpose is ‘“‘to promote international cooperation ! member states is now as follows: 
nistan Cuba Iran Poland 

Gifon of South Africa Czechoslovakia Iraq Portugal 
Albania (7) Denmark Ireland Rumania 
Argentina Dominican Republic | Italy (2) Salvador (3) 
Australia Ecuador Latvia Siam 
Belgium Egypt Liberia Spain (8) 
Bolivia Estonia Lithuania Sweden 
United Kingdom of Great Britain| Ethiopia Luxemburg Switzerland 

and North Ireland Finland Mexico Turkey 
Bulgaria - France Netherlands U.S.S ie 
Canada Greece New Zealand Uruguay 
Chile (1) Haiti Norway Venezuela (4) 
China Hungary (6) Panama Yugoslavia a 
Colombia India Peru (5) 
i notice of withdrawal (June 2, 1938). (2) Gave notice of withdrawal (Dec. 11, 1937). (3) 
Bae atic of withdrawal (Aug. 10, 1937). (4) Gave notice of withdrawal (July 12, 1938). (5) Gave 
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Rulers or Heads of Governments of the World — 


Source: Latest official sources and news despatches 


Country 7 Name of Ruler, Etc. 
Afghanistan. Mohammed Zahir Shah (1914), Kimg..........--.0 eee neste ee eres 
Albania**. . _| Victor Emmanuel III (1869), King; Francesco Jacomoni, Viceroy....-.. 
Arabia-Sau Abd-el-Aziz es Saud ibn Saud’ (1882); Kings sicssie se same eee 
Argentina... Roberto M. Ortiz, President... 22.6... s sees esse ne eee eer seen 
PAMStLANG oS culere vhs 2 <'*  ° Lore Sos, of Ruthven (1872), Governor-General; Robert G. Mengies, 
ett Cs Re ne Get ene rt et ta sey Se Ds ger So 

BS ESCIGAIIN «oberg sss He gs Leopold III (1901), King; Hubert Pierlot, Premier.............-.-.+-: 
Bhotan (Br. Protectorate) | Jig-me Wangchuk, Maharajah sisorss. Sean nie aa oe eee 
Bohemia and Moravia**..| Constantin von Neurath, protector. ............+0e.- eee eee eters 
BOUNAR opr aatisieelcole cies Gen. Carlos Quintanilla, "Provisional President............-..---se+0+ 
PSMA AIG ey mh rele check eee Dr. Getulio Vargas, Constitutional President...........-..-.-..++++: 
STIR AYRE oc stick ade s> oo Boris III (1894), Czar; George Kiossvanoff, Premier ..........-.:..+- 
MORIMDOGIA See ieciat cy ce ees Monivong, King, (French protectorate) oa cence hs nie, «eto pie ate 
Canada wese ss. Lord Tweedsmuir (1875), Governor-General; W. Mackenzie King, Prem’r. 
Ghilee ses... ! > .| Pedro Aguirre Cerda, President; term six Years..........20.-+0eeeeeees 
(BUS 1 RS ey cae eee een Lin Sen, President of the National Government...............-- 
Colombia... ane ~—s. Dr. Eduardo Santos, President; term four years. >...... 

Costa Rica..............| Sr. Don Leon Cortez, President; term four years . 
C@uba..-..-...4-.:......] Dr. Fedérico Laredo Bru, President; term four years 

Scere Hes heres Dr. Emil Hacta (1872)... sate e 
j 2 : 


.| Karl Pant High Commissione 

Christian X. (1870), King 

Jacinto B. Peynado, President: term fon ee Cie ves. eS 

Arroyo Del Rio (Acting he eek -- 
Farak I (1920), King. 

.| Constantin Paets, State 

Kyosti Kallio (1873), Procite 7, Gay ape see nigga tata ce mise tex tanh khes te atade Eee 


Albert Lebrun ( ES. President; term seven years, re-elected 1939. . 
erm. Adolf Hitler (1889), Fuhrer and Reichskanzler, for life................ 
Great Britain Reasaiate bites ds George VI (1895), King and Emperor; Neville Chamberlain, Premier. 
Greece . -se+.-+...-.| George II (1890), Ae recalled; Prime Minister, John Metaxas... .... 
Guatemala..............| Gen. Jorge Ubico (1870), President; term six years, re-elected 1937..... 
CECA CES Sere ais cae ican Stenio Vincent, President; re-elected for 5 years in 1935.............. 
MAOHGUPAS <:. ole /ocie spielen are Gen. Tiburco Carias Andino, President; term four years; re-elected 1937. . 
‘ peneary maa aD LN ehes eee Admiral ee ee Horthy;s868) > Reventies. 2. sca 2a aoa ere 
rekcetand. love. eels vi -« 2s OnristianaX C1 STO) Fee rsa reals cio Be oe ena che mle are co ce rtales oie ea 
ere Caritiah) aces eee The Marquess of Vinktheow (1887), Viceroy; from April, 1936......... 
Iran (Persia) . ....| Mirza Riza Pahlavi Gea Shah; Premier, Mahmoud................ 
Traq (Mesopotamia). Ristysp'c Feisal II (1935), King (5 man regency council governs)............... 
Ireland, State of......... Eamon de Valera (1882), Prime Minister; Douglas Hyde, President .... 
Ireland (Northern) ....... Duke of Abercorn, Governor; Viscount Craigaron, Prime Minister... .. 
TO eee a ae aie aU eae Victor Emmanuel IIT. (1869); King; Benito Mussolini, (1883), Premier. . 
Japan Hirohito: (£901); Fimperor . cose Weak. aes Be tees ges eee 
Latvia ‘| Karlis Ulmanis, President and Premier............................. 
Liberia...... .| Edwin J. Barclay, Pres.; term four years; re-elected for 8 year term in i 
Liechtenstein Franz Joseph, Prince............. 
Lithuania.. Antona Smetona (1874), President. 
Luxemburg. . Charlotte (1896), Grand Duchess. . 
Manchukuo** ‘| Henry Pu Yi (1906), Emperor Kang-te 
Mexico .| Gen. Lazaro Cardenas (1895), President; term six years. . 
Monaco Touts CIS7O) P PYING! 2 fctcp Sy Ll Saeed sen te al cote ereeneare r 
: Eppes eH ae and Moryie at 
orocco oulai Mohammed (1913), Sultan, third son of Moulay Youssef....... 
Nepal Tribhubana Bir Bikram (1906), Shah................ =f ¥. te ie won 
Netherlands a ari eles aes, Wilhelmina (1880), Queen ‘WHendryk Colijp;’ Premier°5 24 1 (ba ce ceeee 
Newfoundland........... Vice-Adm. Humphrey T. Walwyn (1879), Gov., app't’d Sept. 30, 1935. 
New Zealand............| Viscount Galway (1882), Governor-General; M. J. Savage, Premier .. 
Wicaragua.....5........ Gen, Anastasio Somoza, President; re-elected for 8 ‘years:...1 203 Seine a 
1030) \\ 42.760 0, CEOS EOIIG Cen Haakon VII. (1872), King, son of Frederick VIII at Denmiarks<.3)sh 
IAS oF Feo. ss ae wn Seyyid Said Ibn Taimur (1910), Sultan............................. 
IPSIGKTING) 6010000...) Sir Harold Alfred MacMichael, High Commissioner.................. 
Piprony Sh ct OO APA ea UI Dr. Juan D. Arosemena, President; term four YORRS 209 oe sen ec 
Beene afete htc stows iv she Gen. Jose Felix Estgarriba, Presid RG tie cia = eis iw tne Gece es 
Persia ( (eee Tran) . A) Ge ee a Ene ks iii Ue eek thee uel, See et 
a) AUSte Dae een ee Manuel Prado, president for 6-year term..................-.....- 
Philippine Isiands. . Manuel Quezon (1878), President: elected Sept. 30, 1935, for six years .. te 
MOAT ae sis Givers #)9 018 5 som 9) Wladislaw Paczkiewicz, President; Wladislas Sikorski, Premier, 1939. 
ercunal. abt ele eae Antonio ae ane 4869), President; twice re-elected............ 
n ‘aro! ng; Constantine Argetoianu, (1871), P: Lae 
Rusela (U8 S Governed hy Soviet Commi S headed y V.M. : 0 ats eos 4a 
alvado! Ne n. Maximiliano inez, President; re-el rs 
Biases Phaland : lected 1939 for five years 
Slovakia**........ .| Josef Tiso, President: Bela Tuka, Premier 


Soudan, Anglo-Egyptian. .| Sir George Stewart Symes, K.C.M.G. (1882 
South Africa, eae of, ..| Sir William H. Clark, Jan Christian Bane Morne Maisie 


ape. . ..| Francisco Franco, ae sph Stage Wikies Bate Coley Sak ete 
Pa Gustal Vi,«(1858)), King oc ot hoa eteon 

Sreniand - 0 Sen ee Dr. Philipp Etter, Prondene: term 1 wear: 
Syria (French BRBRASEO) Gabriel Puaux, High Commissioner. . 
Thailand eee Ananda (O24), King: Ora che Ne ae gi hereunto 
Trans-Jordan. . OE ay sate, athe, « oases (1882); imir 25.0 i. eee aaa nde eae, 
cual MURPORS et os5 ce brace. 5 Sidi Ahmed Bey. (1S62)act, saa eee eee a eee cs 

PROT BAEC. a has wre sa Gen. Ismet Inonu. President ata ashy ee ne Se kee Macnee 
United ayes 2 aT En Lo Franklin D. Roosevelt (1882), President; term ends Jan. 20, 1941. 


Urugua, as 
Vatican vcity, State ot. ‘ {| Pius XIT (1876), Pope and Sovereign 


Venezuela ..| Gen. Eleazar Lopes ontreras, eye t; ears. . 
Yugo-Slavia.............] Peter 11. (1923), King; governed b: rm si ig ve s 
Zanzibar Seyyid Khalifa ibn Harub (1879), ee Obie 0) ori el pny tale ale Chale eee 


*Partitioned by Germany (1939) 
raha) recognized by the United States. 
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Population and Area of Foreign States and Countries 
Source: Latest official sources and news dispatches 


Area, | 
Country Continent | Government or Square Popula- Capital or Chief 
Ruling Power Miles - tion City eh 

Aden and Prot........ --+++....../British Empire. ... 112,000 48, Hi Aden 
Aegean Islands 4 ame ROHLY o5.0 sw earn aie 1,035 140,848) |... dxk eee 

hanistan a ns zo 245,000} 10,000, 500 Kabul 
Albania. . So ALOE oo oR Se es 10,629 1,003,124/Tirana 
Alberta Batsh Empire... . 248,800 °772,782|Edmonton 
Algeria CU ee a 847,500 7,234,684 Algiers 
Andorra aes pe Fr.-Sp. Protect... 191 §,231) Andorra 
Angola.... : POFtUREL | ic. 6.55 2% 487,788 3,484,300] Loanda 
“ICD a ee «se..../Germany... 893 364,415|Dessau 
“NS SEE Ge Asia.........,.|French Protect... 56,973 5,989,302|/Hue 
MUR ccc er erated ...|British Empire. ... 108 34,523 St. John 
APADIOS 2.2.42 Baal Sh 4 ee PR Pr eae 1,000,000; 10,000,000)... 200 c. cccamniee 
Arabia, Saudi......... PAT igs 0% Kingdom......... 2,825,000 2,900,000|Mecca 
Argentina....3........|So. America. ..|Republic..... e 1,078,278] 12,762, oes Buenos Aires 
PTMMONES so... ck ees Asia. .........|Soviet Republic. . 11,580 1,109,200] Erivan 
Assam (India) .........JAsia.......... British Empire... . 67,334 9,247,857|Shillong 
LOS er ee Oceania. ...... British Empire. ... 2,974,581 6,929,691/Canberra 


LL aa Sete & 32,369 6,760,233/Vienna 
Aust.-Hung. ore ee : c Z 261,259} 49,880,000} Vienna 


TUE Asia. 32,956 2,891,000/Baku 
Azores . emt wae dt r0k 3 922 253,935|Ponta Delgada 
OST ees Europe....... y 5,817 2,412,951|Karlsruhe 
LL aa or pate iti als 4,404 66,908|Nassau 
Bahrein Isle........... PURE 2 oie 8 ov ST at 250 120,000) Moharek 
Balearic Isles.......... Ture. [Opes 1,935 376,735|Paima 
Bali and Lombok...... ae IS Boasts 2 3,973 1,802,683)Buleleng 
Baluchis iti a 134,638 868,617/ Quetta 
Ravers -. .../Asia. : a 4,610} 205,363)... .iscoeeeeee Bor 
ea 4 iti " 166 190, "339 Bridgetown 
parades (India) . Asia. .. 8,164 2,443,007|Baroda 
Basutoland. ... 11,716 660,650] Meseru 
Bavaria.... 29,336 7,681,584) Munich 
Bechuanaland Lom 275,000 265,756|Serowe 
Belgium... ean ie 11,755 8,386,553/Brussels 
Bengal (india) « eae aleieetxs Asia. i Wee 82,955| 51,087,338|Calcutta 
Loo ae ae e oe i Tes. 19 30,951|/Hamilton 
Bhu _ > 30S re ee Vo a i ot 18,000 00,000) Punakha 
Bihar and Orissa....... 111,702| 21,082,560|Patna 
Billiton et ay 73,429} ic...< viele see 
. Bismarck Isiands.....- 90,000 666,000/Rabau 
; Bohemia-Moravia*..... 28,717| 10,897,000 poe (Praha) 
i ee eae 537,792 3,426,296|La Paz 


Bombay eens) = 
Bombay (prov.)....... 
Borneo (Brit. North)... 
Borneo (Dutch)........ 
Bosnia, Herzegovina... 
pan eas 


151,673] 26,398,997| Bombay 
77,221| 18,190,000)Bombay 
29,500 270,223|Sandakan 

208,285 2,168,661 |Banjermasin 
19,768 1,889,929|Sarajevo 

3,260,319| 47,000,000|Rio de Janeiro 
99 "37 1, 1558|Bremen 
761,000] Victoria 


i” British h Columbia ae ol, 


ERA Oe Sets ¥ ire oe ,353, 500,774,000|London 

ear. Bar js 14 2,226 30,135|Brunei _ \ 
«  3o|eraneries 
ar , ’ , ona . 

paren (ada | Asia. .. i ; 14,667,146|Rangoon 
Cambodia. . > 3,046,000|Phom-penn 
Cameroon (French) ; : 2,513,517| Yaounda 
Cameroons (British)... 34,081 "831103]}Buca 
(Sop ae ae 3,466,556] 10,376,786/Ottawa 
Bere Ait] Sa ee as 
Care on es 1557 162,055|Porto Grande 


ie Verde Isles. . 


: 7 g 
fen a 2,903'475| 422:707,868|Chungking (temp. p) 
1) 2 : 4,480,992] 457,835.475|Chungking (temp. 
prea)... 5 85,228| 22,899,038|Seoul (Keijo) 
26:476| — 4,615,968|Saigon 


RS a. leah oes America. .. 448.794|  $.730,000| Bogota 
Colombe. fate ee rica....... .|Belgi 902,082] 10,240,299] Kinshasa 
Congo (French)........ fri 959,256| 3,423, 1015 Brazzaville» 
Corsica nae oe Europe.......|France... ; 3.367 "289,890| Ajaccio 
Costa Rica....2. 2.2.2: ; ae ; ? 23,000 616,000|San Jose 
Grout soi” fee AG Slavis 10950 9 Abe Candia a 

as eee. ae reece a 
oo Frees xe Tudies. ae 411164| 4,108,650|/Havana 
pata i aye a 403 90,870] Willemstad ' 
Cyprus.....- 3 a) 3,572 372/810| Nicosia 
Gyrensica... ‘| Africa. : 73,000 164,607|Bengazi 
Gzecho Slovakia**.... . 38/190] 9,807,000|Praha 
Dahomey ; 42°232|  1,289,128|Porto Noro 
Dalmatia. ; 621,429| Ragusa 
415,000 ree 


ee idies.. - 19,322 1. 1544, 549 Treilo Cuda 
12 1So Nes 275.9 ito 
nee I -])|Kingdom. 2.22.2: 383,000 15/904525|Cairo 


Een eames my! Las 50,874| 37,794,003|London 


Madeira SF WI 
Madras. reap Sort ri A) RR ens 


Malay States, F SHARIR ow ieteaid a. the 
aeey States, Outed. AAS BES A, nsec. 

UEBEN Tien save; «.oiui'are 0 Europe 
Rraupnukdo? Seas. reak PARTE O-wletorah 
Manitoba............. No, America.. 
Martinique. . -....|/West Indies... 
Mauritania............ PASTIOS, «wile a ss 
Mauritius. ..6... 5k EDTOR eaesriia. 
eeeouineiburg satierandteiciate Europe 

urope 

Rcscpotamia (see Traq) 
Mexico.. ...|/No, America. . 
Middle Cong ...]Africa a 
Miquelon’: ..........4 No. Riceroats 


. Republic. 


Sultanate........ 
Japanese Lease... 


-|British Empire. ... 


French Protect.... 


? - Republic. 


..|Italy ‘ fi 
ok Principality. Se ain 
../Germapny .. Bean 

‘|Republic......... 


Semi-Indep’d't. ... 
British Empire... . 
British os eae 


.|British Empire. . 


Semi-Independ’ 68 
British Ripley: 
epee “ 


Fran 
: British Empire. 


Germany......... 5 


- |Germany..... 2.0. 


Republic. * S56. 
TANCE, his th wae 
BEADCG).« eilassuin aly 


Foreign Countries—Population and Area 


Popula- 


Capital or Chief 
tion City 


600,573) Asmara 
1,134,000/Tallinn (Reva!) 
10,000,000|Addis Ababa 
25,744|Thornshawa 


3,101/Stanley 
205,397|Suva 
3,834,662|Helsingfors 
5.212,426|Taihoku 
41,907,056|Paris 
3,418 ,066|Brazzaville 
295/508] Pondicherry 
23,853,429| Hanoi 
16,256,713|Dakar 
408,516] Libreville 
199,520) Bathurst 
3,110,600) Tiflis 
79,600,000) Berlin 
19,278] Gibraltar 
601,000)}New Goa 
3,700,267|Actcra 
7,196,900) Athens 
17,000}Godthaab 
304,239|Pointe-a-Pitre 
3,044,490|Guatemala 
337,039|Georgetown 
171,396|Paramaribo 
37,005|Cayenne 
2,065,527|Konakry 
371,104/Bissau 
140,000}Santa Isabel 
1,218,447| Hamburg 
3,000,000) Port-au-Prince 
1,500,000) Mecca 
1,429,048|Darmstadt 


1,000,009)Tegucigalpa 
56, Belize 
1,006,982] Victoria 
11,137,993|Budapest 
14, 436, 148|}Hyderabad 
117,692) Reykjavik 
352,837.778| Delhi 
289,491,241) Delhi 
31346,537|.._ |. ee eee 
23,853,429! Hanoi 
15; 055,115 Teheran 
3,670,000/Bagdad 
2, S68, 1854] Dublin 
1,279,745] Belfast 
Douglas 
44,026,000|Rome 


3,981,459/ Bingerville 
1,138,558|Kingston 
72, 222,700)Tokio 
97,697, *555 Tokio 
41,718,364|Batavia 
613,500) Johore Bahra 


3.334.191 males 
1,302,100/F; 
22,355, "485 Reva ‘(Keijo) 
50,000) Kuweit 
220, oe Kwangchow 
2 Ie ai 26/Dairen 
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SS EE Ee es a ee aa 
: Area, 
Country Continent | Government or Square 
Ruling Power Miles 

————__—— ——— 
Eire (see Ireland) 
BUTILP ERS cist ere states 8 se Atrica son <2) RUalyo. sr. eee 54,754 
Estonia .|Europe.......|/Republic 18,353 
Ethiopia* (Abyssinia) . RPE LCS ita erie cP GEL. 0 aso ciara ae Se 350,000 
Faroe Isles Europe.......|Denmark......... 540 
Falkland Isies 4 & South 

Georgia. . .|So. America. ..|British Empire. . -. 5,618 
Fiji Islands........... Oceania...... British Empire. ... 7,083 
Finland. ~|Republiese 3.5. 2 v2 147,761 
Formosa (Taiwan) -. Pe DADAD siete mice 13,88 
IPVRNCE Ssh jatialc tts cie alah |B a Repubiis.. BiH At 212,659 
French Equat. Africa. .|France. FCs aoe 979,878 
French India.......... A | PERENCE: Pele eect 1 
French Indo-China. .... . i PE TENCE} <0 ee 281,174 
French aeheas Africa.... .|France. . 1,815,768 
Gabun. . fn 3 .|France. (og 93,21 
Gambia... . |British Empire. 24-63 4,068 
Georela Mesa... 8 OSS ees. 26,865 
Germany (1939) . ../Republic...... 225,568 
Gibraltar . .|British Empire. 

Bis Fede . .|Portugal. . ; 1,537 
Gold Coas . .|British Empire. oe 91,84 
Greece . Z ..|Republic. . Ren 50,25 
Greenland ‘ +, | Denmark: +....27.5 736,518 
Guadeloupe........... West Indies APE EaCCLe soc oc rarde 58. 
Guatemala. . ..|Cent. Amer.../Republic......... 45,452 
Guiana, British........|So. America. . .|British Empire. ... 9,48 

Netherland... .|So. America. .|Netherlands... . . 54,291 
French........|So. America, .,|France. 65,041 
Guinea, French........ Africa.......,|France 96,86 
} Portuguese... .|Africa........|Portugal 13,944 
Spanish . .|Africa . Spang ty fas foes 10,036 
PAIN DUS ae ha. Wee e 2 5) Europe ../Germany.......-. 16 
Pasat let cge cpio car= a | WeSt Prodan: ..|Republic.......... 10,204 
eee Aoi 2 SA Oe eee a ab iave hana 5 (ERI GOIN, Fy clon sees 150,000 
SREGRNG Saini dealt aes tots urope.......|Germany......... 2,96 
Holland Hee Netherland 5 
Hondur: ..-+/Cent. Amer...|Republic......... 44,275 
Gyaduras: British...... Cent. Amer...|British Empire. ... 8,598 
Hong ee ET We Rrais whe VAISS «0st sca aete British Empire....- 3 
Hungary . SORE ie, .|Kingdom........: 40,530 
Hyderabad. . ae akedete. 3a as Asia Semi-Indep’d't.... 82,698 
ee Lec iehcles. « a -|Kingdom.. rere 39,70 
.|British Empire. 1,808,679 
* Bri sh) . . British Empire. 1,318,346 
(Native States) British Empire. 90,333 
PrAnee, Wrest: 281,17 
es Kingdom 628,000 
it ae Mesopotamia). . So iKingdom:.: 3-%cjos 140,000 
252 45 Se cies -|British Empire. Bia 6,601 
Teeter, North. (Ulster) .|British Empire. . . . 5,238 
Isle of Man........... eis ? ee ton gens ade 221 
POI eo ai. y-, .s'- oe (ERUTODE.... .-... ([Kingdom.:... 4. 119,744 
Ttallan East ene face Exes, ste ia te realiiand) 
Ivory Coast.... . |Africa Fane oo bo 5s vs 184,174 
MAMIAIGR Fok ns cleie sone West Indies... . |British Empire. ... e 
Japan (Proper)........ Asia. .. jd MDIEES 5)... aie al 147,593 
Japanese Empire....... ASIB. 2.5. yc... Pompiret 5 55.468 260,6 
Cou tae atecara ae ASS shnacciye ia Nathertands: Saks 51,032 
Joho wees /ASIA........6.. (British Empire. ... 7.50 
Kashiaie “(ndia). : Beye a cckene Asia..........|Semi-Indep’d’t.... 84,516 
WERT Pereheaiste esol SEs Al s|[to'sce oo o)s 8s ' wiele' NOSIS TRE: K sie a eye 1,047,797 
Kenya and Prot.. . |Africa .. = aires Empire 224,960 
eres Pos NCA Coen ET Oe eae pBoktes.cae awe © 75,926 
Kor oa: anese Empire. . 85,228 


850,250|Tripoli, Ben, h 
12,000 vadus ss 
175, 7538 Detmold 
ay 3494 23)Kovno 
"136, ‘413 Lubeck 
ie :000| Luxemburg 


9;000|Johore 
264) 663/Valletta 
35, 338, ,000 ang 
700, ue Winnipe 


is2) 000)Memel 


19,478, vn Mexico City 
744, 3|Brazzavilie 
520\St. Pierre 


CRU NOY cm SRE rac eH 2 Se HAL Rak ADIN Soe Saher A 


Country Continent | Government or 
: Ruling Power 
my. Moldavia... ............ SREB URES sa... oe oe 
i Molucea Isles. Bs Netherlands. ‘ 
Monaco...... Sree 
{ RUE Gites omer cea SPARE c- isss es... JCHING, «c ace coe 
} 1165) oO Ae 4 RB cere 
Morocco (French) .|French Protect. ... 
4 Morocco (Spanish). . Fi Ree ee Spanish Protect. .. 
/ Morocco (Intern. Zone)| Africa ..|Intern. Protect.... 
‘ Mozambique.......... Africa oss MPOPEURA . aos <<a 
. Mysore (india) =o Car Asia. . .. |Semi-Indep'd't. ... 
PUGH Ie oe level ns wie, Africa ..|British Empire. ... 
- BUGIS EUQl soe as ace e a sia. . .|Kingdom.. ...... 
BADER Csies ic watein a <.cie> i = Yc ae ee MNP GOM .) 65. o02 0:0 
Netherlands........... Europe .|Kingdom......... 
Netherland Indies......|Asia.......... Netherlands... ... 
4 New Brunswick. .......|No. America..|British Empire. ... 
New Caledonia........ Australasia .../France........... 
: Newfoundland. ........ No. America..|British Empire. .. . 
New Guinea, British. ..|Oceania....... British Mandate. . 
New Hebrides (Isl.)... .|Australasia. .../Fr. & Brit. Prot... 
New South Wales...... Australia... .. British Empire. ... 
New Zealand..........|Australasia. ...|British ere ace 
Cent. Amer... /Republic......... 
ASHIOR us Sus 5s BTAHOGN o> <n dis;<0 
Africa . . -|British Empire. ... 
} ./Burope....... British Empire... . 
engratin Sore British Empire. ... 
j 
d i 
ve No. * gpa ae . |British Empire. .. . 
PRSEIOR 0525 - a oie British Empire. ... 
Rurope Oe ee British Empire. ... 
RIGGING Ys... ony Asia..........|British Mandate. . 
; Panamsa......-....-.. So. America. ../Republic.......... 
4 ESE amok. ae a= > ~~~ = ({ COOCAMIS.. 0... British Empire. ... 
BE ALACUAY . 2. ae cae So. America... |/Republic......... 
; Persia (see Iran) 
ES aS So. America. ../Republic......... 
- Poland pine. Teschen) ..|Europe.. ./Republic......._. 
me «CPortugal.............. rope. . Republle. « . oc. <% 
: Syinee edward LT eee No. America ..|British Empire. 
; Principe & St. Thomas.|Africa........ Porbupal 254 6 occ 
FIR aco Ba oye ar a 3 5 jurope TMany ......-.. 
. Punjab, India......... Asia... Semi-Indep'd't 
bee 


Reunion 

Rhodesia, Southern. 
___ Rhodesia, Northern. 
Riau-Lingga Arch. 
Rumania.......... J 
Russenia, Carpathian. . 
Russia (see U.S.S. R) 
Russia eens) << E 
gtd . 


.|Kingdom.... 


Italy 

British Empire. ... 
British Empire... . 

British Mandate. . 


«  RRODUDIG. a i7. ais ae 
: (daar Empire. ... 


British Empire. ... 
..|Kingdom,........ 
‘Republic... 22... 
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Area, 
Square 
Miles 
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Popula- 


Capital or Chief 
tion City 


13,125 


174,854 


532,184 
150,470 
35,4 


317,725 
196,607) 


615,000) Tiraspol 

427,211|Ternate 
23,956| Monaco 

850,000 ua 


6,298 ,528| Rabat 
795,202)Tetuan 
60,000) Tangier 
4,895.750 Lourenco-Marques 
6,557,302| Bangalore 
1,946,468 | Pietermaritzburg 
3,000,000) Kidayah 
5,600,000) Kathmandu 
83639,595 Amsterdam 
60,727,233|Batavia 
408 ,219| Fredericton 
53,.245| Noumea 
288,500/St. John’s 
§57,117|Salamaua 
45,000/Vila 
2,600,847|Sydney 
1,624,714) Wellington 
1,133,572|Managua 
1,809,576| Niamey 
20,476,795) Lagos 
pipe Belfast 


1,635,804|Berera 
573, 853)Oldenburg 
500, 7000 Muscat 

3, 690, 000/Toronto 
772,060| Bloemfontein 

21,600) Kirkwall 

1,418/618|Jerusalem 
467 ,459|Panama 
275,000|Port Moresby 
936,126] Asuncion 


6,600,000|Lima f 
34,775,698| Warsaw 
6,825,883] Lisbon 
2,000) Charlottetown 
59,000|/Santa Cruz 
39,934,011)Berlin 
24,018,639) Lahore 
3,140,000] Quebec 
947,534|Brisbane 
li, 225, 712| Jaipur 
58/St. Pierre 
1, 378° 1540 Salisburg 
1,376, 325) Lusaka 
238, 1225 


teste ens ssbosssese 


182, oh 600/St. Petersburg 
2,030)Saarbrucken 
ry 415|Jamestown 
ai fe St. Pierre 


34,206) Cagliari 
oar 785| Regina 
5,196, *652| Dresden 
49, 955|Buckeburg 
4,842:980 Edinburgh 
1,666,374|St. Louis 
27911.701 Belgrade 
20,500| Lerwick 


"580,949| Adelaide 
288,604| Windhoek 


eee eee eee Cee ee ees eee eee eee eee ey 


25,365,000 Madrid 
1,344,545|S' Hered 
3, 365, 3073 Ban 


s5NS 292i eee eee wwe nee 


6,284,722|Stockholm 
4;200,000|Berne 
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‘272 Foreign Countries—Population and Area; London Na a] 
a ae ear ee meme iiemra aan niente Bo C1 51) (soe ui) sim) aaday uscd: 
: r Square Popula- Capital or Chief 
Sabet tah Coneeny Gone paw Miles tion As City 
a i 57,900}  3,630,000|Beirut 
Ronee iy raeae Set posh 55,040}  1,332,700|\Stalinabad 
fo eavika Gee Tapeingne ieee British Mandate. . 360,000 5,182,605 pe 
Seaton. Ape | “71. 7) 1. Internationalized. . : 
ania SEN SHanatrat ia... British Empire. ... 26,215 227,599 Hobart 
Rhaliand’ (Siar)... /Asia-*.. eingdom rr eg ae 
Tribes ee : ACHinaas =. soe 463,200}  3,000,000|Lhasa 
Timor Areb an Ra are 24,449]  1,657,376|Gilly. 
French Mandate... 21, ‘ 
qogotand ke Mie hee Rives lAtricn British Mandate .. 13,041 338,650 Lome Ae 
Tonga (rriendiy) Ist. British Protect... . 250 32,861 |Nukualo 
Tonka Se aca oly WR [French Protect. . . 40,530) 8,970,464/Hanoi 
Past | “British Empire. ... 10/450|  3,341/470|Pretoria 
Pere .../British Empire. ... 1,862 87,425|Port au Spain 
Tripolitania. SS ope ae SLC ice Sees Wire Sonat a Spy | Sein Hes 
TRS ne “avi ereM ea cc] 38,313 127908,313 Tunis 
iNeed (pre-war)... Europes Asie t eatanatiee ah 710,224 21,273,900 Constantinople 
pane? ee UiS.S: Ree 171,384| —1,268,900|Ashkhabad 
on . Soviet Republic...| 8,095,728] 170,467,186 | Moscow 
Uaande Prot Ree SiBritishes:-00% 4.42 110;300| 33711,494/Entebbe 
eee SILOM S Hoe sane saan ae 170,998] 31,901,400|Kiev _ 
Gillon of Bo. -Atrica.:. | {|British Empire. ... 472,550| 9,979,900 Pretoria 
United Kingdom Hinge domes. he. sie ween me ese is cae : 543 oo ee 
Usb or 66,392 5,044,300 Tashkent. ms 
n City 1-6 7 atican yi 
Midi 352,051|  3,451,677|Caracas 
ae ca fiat tee neta 
i eae aires Bee British Empire. ... ; 5158,374|..... doc. oe 
West Australis) \ | Australia: | ¢: ‘British Empire. ..- 975,920 438,852|Perth 
White Russia ......... HUPOPC : . a2 SUNS Rw ee oc 49,022 5,439,400 | Minsk 
Windward Islands...... West Indies... |British Empire. ... 51 ,299/St. George 
Wurttemberg........../Europe.......{/Germany......... 7,530 2,696,324|Stuttgart 
VAsial,.....52. Kingdom. .... 1! 75,00 3/500,000 Sanaa 
Sramsiatinc cf: ‘Europe....... |\Kingdom......... 95,558} 15,630,000 Belgrade 
ion tT {1 |No. America ..|British Empire. ... 205.346 4,230 | Dawson 
Zanzibar..............\Afriea........ British Empire. ... 64) 137,411/Zanzibar 


*Not recognized by the United States. 
**Partitioned by Germany, 1939. 


The London Naval Treaty 


: in, France and the United States 
Beas London (March 25, 1936) a treaty for the 
Limitation of Naval Armament to go into effect on 
Jan. 1, 1937, and to remain in force until Dec. 31, 
1942 


to.each other within the first four months of each 
calendar year their annual program of construc- 
tion or acquisition of the principal classes of war- 
ship, giving the calibre of the largest gun carried 
by_each vessel. 


a represented but did not sign the treaty, 
idins can Petian inappropriate while sanctions 
were in effect. Germany was not represented al- 
though provision ras oa non-signatories to 

to the treaty esired. ? 
ee eeon formally Yrefused (June 29) to sign the 
teeny united States Senate (May 18) unanimously 
d the Treaty. 
Teveden, Norway and Denmark bound them- 
selves (Dec. 21, 1938) to accept the limitations on 
the size of warships under the terms of the treaty. 
Great Britain onoce (Sept. 6, 1939) all obli- 
under the treaty. 
Sethe Ltnitations agreed to in the Treaty were: 
, Capital ships—maximum displacement, 35,000 
tons; maximum gun calibre, 14 inches (provided 
that if any of the powers signatory to the Wash- 
ington Treaty fail to accept this provision before 
April 1, 1937, the maximum gun calibre shall be 
16 inches. 

Aircraft carriers—maximum displacement, 23,- 
000 tons; maximum gun calibre 6.1 inches. 

Light Surface vessels (which now include 
cruisers, squadron leaders and destroyers)—sub- 
category (a) carrying a gun with a calibre exceed- 
ing 6.1 inches. No further construction during the 
period of the Treaty; sub-category (b), maximum 
displacement 8,000 tons, maximum gun calibre 6.1 


Submarines—maximum displacement 2,000 tons, 
Maximum gun calibre, 5.1 inches. _ 

A zone of non-construction within which no 
ships may be built is thus created for capital ships 
of batwenn. 8,000 to 17,500 tons, such as ‘‘pocket 
battleships’’ or superior cruisers, and a corre- 
sponding limitation on the minimum size of gun 
to be carried by a capital ship which is fixed at 
10 inches. The guns which an aireraft carrier 
May carry are limited to 10 guns of above 5.25 
inches in calibre. 


The new provisions for Exchange of Information 
are: 
The High Contracting Parties will communicate 


Once these programs are declared, no increase in 
the number of vessels included in the declaration is 
permitted for the current year, subject, of course, 
to_the operation of the various Safguarding clauses. 

No vessel of the principal classes of warship can 
be laid down until after the lapse of four months 
from the date of communication of the above pro- 
gram. 

Full information as to characteristics of each 
vessel is to be given at least four months before 
the ship is laid down, 

Arrangements are also made to provide for ex- 
change of information concerning necessary de- 
partures during building from the characteristics 
already reported, details of ships scrapped or 
otherwise disposed of, particulars of ships acquired, 
important alterations in vessels previously com- 
pleted, and various other matters. 

_Auxiliary vessels will not be subject to the pro- 
Visions of advance notification of construction or 
acquisition, but lists of them will be exchanged 
and =r up to date annually. 

Great Britain at once initiated negotiations with 
Germany for the conclusion of a bilateral agree- 
ment on the same lines. 

A consultation in 1940 is provided for to deter- 
mine the practicability of calling a naval confer- 
ence in 1941. ‘ 

_ Eiscape’’ clauses are provided which permit the 
Signatories to 1 
whenever “‘their requirements 


France announced (June 29, 1938) that th - 
tions had decided: to avail Meee | 


’ Ss her upper li 
the United States fixed 35,000 to ay thee tee , 


its new naval building program, 


’ eT ee ere ee oe 
lene a RW Re A Bors ME REE RAE LIA ER I CFS: Spa FOE: mt aa Ee : 
ee ee ~ Rela Doge Bw “er 
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Foreign Countries—Moneys in American Equivalent 
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Pursuant to the Tariff Act of 1930, the following 
_ estimates by the Director of the Mint of the values 
of foreign monetary units are hereby proclaimed to 
be the values of such units in terms of the money 
( of account of the United States that are to be 
followed in estimating the value of all foreign 
merchandise exported to the United States during 


the quarter beginning October 1, 1939, expressed 


‘ in any such foreign monetary units: 


 & 


Foreign Monetary Units Valued in U. S. Money (Oct. 1, 1939) 


Source: Official Bulletin, the Treasury Department 


Provided, however, That if no such value has 
been proclaimed, or if the value so proclaimed 
varies by five per centum or more from a value 
measured by the buying rate in the New York 
Market at noon on the day of exportation, con- 
version shall be made at a value measured by su¢h | 
buying rate, as determined and certified by the 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York and published 
by the Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to the 
provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930. 


* VALUES OF FOREIGN MONETARY UNITS (AT PAR AS REGARD 
UNITS HAVE NO FIXED PAR WITH GOLD). OE See 


- (Country; monetary unit; value in terms of U. S. money; remarks) 


Argentine Republic, peso ($1.6335). Given valua- 
tion is of gold peso. Paper nominally convertible at 
aun of face value. Conversion suspended Dec. 16, 


pe eeeteatin, pound ($8.2397). cme of gold stocks 
, and exports authorized Dec. 17, 1929 

Belgium, belga ($0.1695). By "decree of Mar. ge; 
’ -1936. One belga equals 5 Belgian francs. 

Bolivia, boliviano ($0.6180). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Sept. 23, Es 

; Brazil, milreis. ($0.0606) Based upon official rate 

. for milreis in terms of the dollar as announced by 

the Bank of Brazil. Conversion of Stablization- 
Office notes into gold suspended Noy. 22, 1930. 

q British Honduras, dollar ($1.6831). Conversion of 

notes suspended. 

© Bulgaria, lev ($0.0122). 

r tablished Oct. 15, 1931. 

Canada, dollar ($1. 6931). Embargo on export of 

; gold, Oct. 19, 1931; redemption of Dominion notes 

q in gold suspended ‘Apr. 10, 1933. 

? Chile, peso ($0,.2060). Given valuation is of gold 
peso. Gold pesos are received for conversion at the 
rate of 4 paper pesos for one gold peso. Conversion 
of notes suspended July 30, 1931. 

China, yuan. Silver standard abandoned by de- 
cree of Nov. 3, 1935; bank notes made legal tender 
under Currency Board control; exchange rate for 
British currency primarily fixed at about 1s. 21 1od., 
or about 2912c U. S. per yuan. Hong Kong, dollar. 
Treasury notes and notes of the three banks of 
issue made legal tender by silver nationalization 
ordinance of Dec. 5, 1935; exchange fund created 
to control exchange rate. : : 

Colombia, peso ($0.5714). Obligation to sell gold 
Suspended Sept. 24, 1931. New gold content of 
.56424 established by mnoees law of Nov. 19, 
1938, effective Nov. 30. 193 

Costa Rica, colon ($0. iet9). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Sept. 18, 1914; exchange con- 

. trol established Jan. 16, 1932. 

abe, peso ($1.0000). ‘By law of May 25, 1934. 

echoslavakia, koruna. 

Denmark, krone ($0.4537). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Sept. 29, 1931. 

Dominican Republic, dollar ($1.6931). U. S. 
money is principal circulating medium. 

Ecuador, sucre ($0.33: ee ee ane of notes 
into gold suspended Feb. 

Egypt, pound (100 Ses Use, 3692). Conversion 

of notes into gold agua Sept. 21, 1931. 

Estonia, kroon ($0 Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Sans 26, 1933. 

Finland, markka ($0. 0426). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Oct. 12, 1931. 

France, franc. Provisions of Monetary law of 
Oct. 1, 1936, providing for gold content of franc, 
superseded by decree of June 30, 1937, which stated 
that the gold content of the france shall be fixed 
‘ultimately by a decree adopted by the Council of 
Ministers. Until issuance of such decree a stabiliza- 
tion fund shall regulate the relationship between 
the franc and foreign currencies. 

slept ae pe en? if 4033). Exchange con- 
trol established July 13, 1931. 

Great Britain, Soe ‘sterling ($8.2397). Obliga- 
tion to sell gold at legal monetary par suspended 
Sept: 21, 1931. 

Greece, drachma ($0.0220. Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Apr. 26, 1932. 

Guatemala, quetzal ($1.6931). 
notes into gold suspended Mar. 6, 

¥ Haiti, gourde ($0.2000). National bank notes re- 

_. deemable on demand in U. S. dollars. 

Honduras, lempira ($0.8466). Gold exports pro- 

“ hibited Mar. 27, 1931; oo circulates as equiv- 

alent a half of U. S. dollar 
Hung: ngs ( ae 2061). ” Exchange control es- 

tablished © Ju 
India (Bri 


hy. 193 
eee ($0.6180). Obligation to 
aot uote. at et 
= indie. China, piaster. Piaster pegged to French 


Exchange control es- 


a ee of 


monetary par suspended Sept. 
a 


4 


franc at the rate of 1 piaster=10 French francs; 
Soayenson of notes into gold suspended Oct. 2, 


Ireland, pound ($8.2397). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Sept. 21, 1931. 

Italy, lira ($0.0526). New gold content of 46.77 
milligrams of fine gold per lira established by 
monetary law of Oct. 5, 1936. 

Japan, yen ($0.8440). Embargo on gold exports 
ae 23: eg 

atvia, lat. Currency pegged to sterling Sept. 28, 
1936, at 2,522 lati=£100 ¥ mt 

Liberia, dollar ($1. 6931). British money is prin- 
cipal circulating medium. 

Lithuania, litas ($0.1693). Free export of gold 
suspended Oct. 1, 1935. 

Mexico, peso. Decree of Aug. 28, 1936, left_the 
monetary unit, the peso, to be later defined by law. 

Netherlands and colonies, guilder  (florin) 
($0.6806). Suspension of convertibility of notes 
into gold and restrictions placed on free gold ex- 
ports—Sept. 26, 1936; gold export prohibition re- 
pealed by decree June 28, 1938. 

Newfoundland, dollar ($1.6931). 
and Canadian. notes legal tender. 

New Zealand, pound ($8.2397). Conversion of 
notes into gold suspended and export of gold 
ge ia Aug. 5, 1914; exchange regulations Dec. 


Newfoundland 


Nicaragua, Sige ee ($1,6933). Embargo on gold 
exports Nov. 13, 1931. 

Norway, krone ($0. 4537). 
into gold suspended Sept. 29, 

Panama, balboa $1.0000). U. Ss. money is prin- 
cipal circulating medium 

Paraguay, peso (Argentine) ($1.6335). Paraguayan 
Paper currency is used; exchange control estab- 
lished June 28, 1932. 

Persia (Iran}, rial ($0.0824). Obligation to pay 
out gold deferred Mar. 13, 1932; exchange control 
established Mar. 1, 1936. 

Peru, sol ($0.4740). Conversion of notes into 
gold suspended May 18, 

Philippine Islands, peso ($0. 5000). By act ap- 
proved Mar. 16, 1935. 

Poland, zloty” ($0. 1899). 
tablished’ Apr. 27, 1936. 

Portugal, escudo ($0. 0749). Gold exchange stand- 
ard suspended Dec. 31, 1931. 

Rumania, leu ($0.0101). 
tablished May 18, 1932. 

Salvador, colon ($0. 8466). 
into gold suspended Oct. 7, 

Siam, baht (Tical) ($0.7491). Conversion of 
notes into gold suspended May 11, 1932. 

Spain, peseta 

Straits Settlements, dollar ($0.9613). British 
pound sterling and Straits dollar and half dollar 
legal tender. 

Sweden, krona ($0,4537). 
into gold suspended Sept. 29, 

ahem franc. Order’ of Federal Council 
enacted Sept. 27, 1936, instructed the Swiss Na- 
tional Bank to maintain the gold parity of the 
franc at a value ranging between 190 and 215 
milligrams of fine gold. 

Turkey, piaster ($0.0744). 100 piasters equal to 
the Turkish £; conversion of notes into gold sus- 
err 1916; exchange control established Feb. 
6, 1930. 

Union of South Africa, pound ($8.2397). Con- 
version of notes into gold suspended Dec. 28, 1932. 

Union of Soviet Republics, chervonetz ($8. 7123). 

- Uruguay, peso ($0.6583). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Aug. 2, 1914; exchange control” 
established Sept. 7, 1931. New gold content of 
.585018 grams of pure gold per peso established by 
monetary law of Jan. 12, 1938. 

Venezuela, bolivar ($0.3267). Exchange control | 
established Dec. 12, 

Yugoslavia, dinar ($0. 0298). Exchange control 
established Oct. 7, 


poeta See of notes 


Exchange control es- 


Exchange control es- 


Conversion of notes 
931. 


Conversion of notes 
1931. 


‘274. Foreign Countries—Population of Cities; Rome-Berlin Axis | 
ee eee 
: Population of Important Foreign Cities 


» Source: Latest census figures and latest official estimates 


au® , 
City Country | Pop’t’n City Country | Pop’t’n City Country. Pop’t’n 
21,410||Gorky...... Russia 451,500|/Osaka, Gr’tr.|Japan: .. . ./3,221,200 
Jase 330764 Gatebare ...|Sweden 269,581|/Oslo........| Norway 253,124 
edabad. 13,789||The Hague ..|Holland 490,185||Palermo.....|Italy. .. 411,879 
Hokodate.. .|Japan 207,480||Para........ razil 79,491 
Halle.,...../Germany 209,169)|Paris....... France 2,829,746 
Hamburg. ..|Germany ../1,129,307||Paris, G’t’r.|France 4,933,855 
Hanchow. ...|China. 06,930] |Peiping .....|China... . .|1,556, 
Hankow....|China 777,993||Pern’mbucco|Brazil.....| 472,764 
Hanover....|Germany..| 443,920)|Perth....... ustralia..| 220,330 
Harbin...... Manch’ko.| 330,436||Piraeus..... Greece....| 328,29 
Havana.....|Cuba..... 560,356/|Plymouth...}England . 210,460 
Helsingfors. .| Finland 293,237||Poona...... India, «22 233,88: 
|Hiroshima. . .|Japan 310,118}| Porto Alegre |Brazil ....| 321,628 
Ae Ge hehe Hong Kong. .|China. 1,006,982||Portsmouth |England ..| 256,200 
Bahia.......|/Brazil..... Howrah. ....|India..... 24,873||Poznan..... Poland 268,800 
Baku Hsinking....|Manch’k’o| 307,602/|/Prague...... Cz’chosloy;| 848,823 
Bangkok....|/Siam...... Hull........)England 313,544|| Rangoon Burma 400,415 
Bangalore...j)India..... Hyderabad , .|India.. 466,894 85... ..-| Latvia 385,063 
Barcelona. . Istanbul. ...}Turkey. 883,599||Rio Janeiro... |Brazil 1,711,466 
POIaVae |. so Johan’sburg.|U.ofS Afr] 257,671||Rome ...... Italy ...../1,320,25 
Belfast ..... Karachi.....|India..... 263,565) | Rosario ../Argentina.| 511,007 
Belgrade.... Kaiyuan....}/Manch’k’o} 317,520)|/Rostov ..... ussia 520,700 
G) Ages) Ge eae Kazan...... Russia 846,293)|Rotterdam ..|Holland 605,733 
Berlin, Gr'tr |}Germany Kharkoy....) Russia 654,300)|Salford ..... England . 201,800 
Birmingham |England Kiel........|Germany 218,335) |Saloniki TeeCce. - 236,524 
Bochum .... Kiev. ........|Russia 846,293) |Santiago Chiles an. 712,533 
Bogota...... Kobe.......|Japan. 989,100||Sao Paulo Brazil..... 1,151,249 
Bologna.....|Italy...... Konigsberg..|Germany 316,072)|Saratov..... Russia 27, 
Bombay... .jIndia..... Kuree 2352). Japan. 231,333) |Sendai .|Japan 219,547 
Bordeaux Kyoto.o32% Japan. 1,159,800|/Seoul....... Korea; ...- 706,396 
Bradford... . Lahore India..... 29,747||Sevilla...... Spain 238,727 
Bremen.... . Leeds. .: 2... England 491,880/|Shanghai China, 3,489,998 
Breslau Leicester England 262,900) |Sheffield England 518,200 
Brisbane 0|| Leipzig... .. Germany 713,470)|Shizuoka....|Japan.....| 200,737 
Bristol,..... Leningrad. ..}|Russia 3,191,304)||Singapore.. .|Straits Set.| 710,037 
HMO.) . ille........|/France 200,575) |Sofila........ uigaria: .. 7,095 
Brus’ls G’t'r.|Belgium Lima....... Peru: tee 370,000) |Soochow .|China. 260,000 
Bucharest .. .| Roumania.|6,943,293/|Lisbon...... Portugal 594,390) |Soerabaya...|DutchE:I.}| 313,000 
Budapest: .../Hungary ..|1,059,287|| Liverpool... .|Kngland 836,300} |Stalin....... Russia....]| 285,500 
Buenos Aires} Argentina ./2,317,755||Lodz....... Poland. 665,200) |Stalingrad. .. |} Russia 388,000 
Cairo.......j|Egypt..... »307,422||Lond’n, Gr’tr| England. . .|8,655,000]|Stettin. ..... Germany 270,747 
Calcutta... ,jIndia..... 1,485,582/| Lucknow. .. .|India..... 74,659) |Stockholm. . .}|Sweden. 556,954 
Cape Town. .|U. ofS. Afr. 3,412)| Lwow. Poland 317,700)||Stoke-on-T ..J/England...| 272,800 
Canton..... China.....| 861,024/;Lyons......, France 570,622) |Stuttgart....|Germany..| 415,028 
Cardiff......| Wales. 224,850]| Madras. . India..... 647,230||Sverdiovsk..|Russia....]/ 400,800 
Catania... . .|Italy. 244,972!) Madrid... ..|Spain. 1,048,072/|Sydney..... Australia. .)1,288,720 
Cawnpore...jIndia..... 243,755|| Magdeburg. .|Germany 06,895||Tabriz...... TAN to2 3 219,000 
Chemnitz. ..|Germany 50,7 Manchester. .| England 736,500) |Taihoku Formosa. 274,157 
Chungking ..}China. . 635,000/| Mannheim. .|Germany 275,162)|Tashkent Russia 491,000 
Cologne. ....|Germany 756,605|| Marseilles ...|France.... 14,232||Teheran..... Tranyd 50% 415,067 
Colombo... .|Ceylon 284,155/| Melbourne. .|Australia. .|1,036,000)|Tientsin. .... China. ... .|1,292,025 
Copenhagen .| Denmark 843,168)| Messina. ... . Italy. : 192,051 his. ie Georgia, R. 19,17: 
Cordoba. ...j/Argentina.| 288,916}| Mexico City .| Mexico 1,029,068||Tokio, G’t’r.|Japan... . .|6,457,600 
‘aCOW Polan 254,600}} Milan. ..... .|Italy.. 1,115,848)|Toronto.....]Canada...| 631,207 
Croydon England 242,300)| Montevideo .| Uruguay 682,664|/Toulouse....|France... 213,220 
Dairen Kwantung} 282,665||Montreal....|Canada 818,577||Trieste. ... . .|Italy.. 3379 
Danzig ., Free State.| 415,000}| Moscow. ....|Russia. 4,137,013) |Tsingtao.....|China 514,769 
Ti ames a India..... 447,442||Mukden. ...|Manch’k’o 34,638||Tunis ...... Tunisia 219,578 
Dne'p'tr’ vsk.| Russia . . 379,200]| Munich Germany 5,388) |Turin ...... Italy <..\. 629,115 
rtmund. ..|Germany 540,875}| Nagasaki apan. 211,702}| Valencia, ...|Spain.... 352,802 
Dresden. .... Germany 642,143]| Nagoya Japan 1,224,100 paraiso. ..|/Chile..... 62,318 
Dublin...... Ireland 477 ,000)|| Nagpur India 15,165|| Vancouver. .|Canada. . 08,340 
_ Duisburg ...|Germany 440,419}! Nanking China 1,019,148/| Venice Italy...:. 60, 
Dusseldorf. .|Germany 498,600]/Naples...... Italy...... 65,913}| Vienna. ..... ermany. .}1,874,581 
' Edinburgh tland 468,500)} Newcastle... | England 290,400)| Wanhsein China... . 10,837 
Essen ....... Germany 654,461)| Nice... .... ,|France 241,916}| Warsaw. Poland... .}1,265,700 
Florence Italy . 331,379]|Ningpo..... China..... 218,774||Wenchow China... . 31,276 
Foochow China 322,725|| Nottingham .| England 278,800)|West Ham. . .}/England 9,500 
Frankfort.../Germany .| 555,857||Novosi- Winnipeg.../Canada...| 218,785 
Fukuoka. ...|Japan 291,158 birsk i) Russia 278,000||Wuppertal. .}Germany. 408,602 
Fushun..,..)/Manch’k’o! 295,036|| Nurnberg Germany 410,438||/Yawata..... Japan..... 8,629 
Gels’nk’ch’n |Germany..| 332,545]|Odessa......|Russia.. 497,000) Yokohama. .|Japan..... 75,500 
Genoa...... Italy .....]  634,646}| Oporto. .... .|Portugal 232,280}|Zurich......|Switzerl’d.] 312,600 
Glasgow .|Seotland . .|1,126,000 


i 


The Rome-Berlin Axis 


The Rome-Berlin axis—a term used to describe 
the political friendship and collaboration between 
Adolph Hitler, Chancellor of the German Reich, 
and Benito Mussolini, Premier of Italy—was born 
out of the Italian-Ethiopian war. At that time 
(1935) when the League of Nations applied eco- 
nomic penalties to Italy in an effort to cripple her 
military adventure, Germany refused to subscribe 
to the sanctions. Hitler paid a State visit (May, 
1938) and was wildly acclaimed by 300,000 specta- 
tors. The visit was in return to one paid to Berlin 
(Sept. 1937) by Mussolini. In the absorption of 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Memel, Mussolini has 

iven approval to the tactics of Hitler and in re- 
nen received Hitler’s support in the conquest of 
Albania. x 

Germany and Italy signed in Berlin (May 22, 
1939) a ten-year unconditional and automatic of- 


fensive and defensive alliance that provides for the 
closest political, economic and military collabora- 
tion in peace and war. The declared object of the 
alliance is to reorganize Europe and promote ag- 
grandizement of the two nations and thereby 
create a “just peace’ throughout the world. The 
euct provides: ie tant 
mn peace constant contact between the two gov- 
ernments in all matters affecting thi mmi 
surensaes or ae ee situation raat ky- ve 
n case of danger, immediate consultati 
the full political and diplomatic suuporta ion 
counter-measures to meet the danger. 
no matter how started full wound One, partner, 
t arted, full mutual s rt: 
all military forces by land, sea and ait heer 
In war it was understood that Germany would 


have supreme command 
pave ue on the land and Italy on 
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Sino-Japanese War 


A night clash between Japanese and Chinese | of 


There was fighting (July 


ad Ja and Russia. 
soldiers at Marco Polo bridge, near Peiping (July | and August) at Changkufeng Hill near the borders 


7, 1937) started the undeclared war in China that | of 


anchukuo, Korea and Siberia that amounted 


has since developed into a Japanese campaign to | to miniature war, with each side claiming over- 


set up a new economic order in East Asia. After 


two years of fighting the Japanese had control of | been clashes in the 


whelming victories. Earlier (May, 1939) there had 


Lake Bor region in north- 


approximately 900,000 square miles of China, with | western Manchukuo on the disputed border of 


@ population of 150,000,000, China’s greatest ports | Outer Mongolia. 


and commercial cities. It is estimated that be- 
poe) 2,000,000 and 2,5 0 Chinese have been 
killed or wounded in batt r in the air bombing 
of cities. More than 50,000,000 Chinese have fied 
toe new homes in the interior. 
carried with them whole industrial cities with 
their machinery and were engaged (1939) in build- 
ing up new manufacturing areas. 
admit that 70,000 of their soldiers have been killed 
in China, but foreign observers put the number 
of killed and wounded at hundreds of thousands. 
The Chinese estimate of the Japanese losses sets 
the figure at 1,000,000. 

The Chinese custom survey (1938) 


The Japanese | Ambassador to China (1937). 


These frequent clashes immobi- 
lized large bodiés of Japanese troops in watching 
the Russians. Russia and Japan signed an armis- 
tice (Sept. 16, 1939). 

, Japan was in frequent conflict with foreign 


These Chinese have | powers (1938-1939), although there were no such 


incidents as the sinking of the American gunboat 
Panay (1937) and the wounding of the British 
Japanese air bomb- 
ings led to many protests by the American and . 
British Governments over the damage done to their 
nationals, missions and other properties. Japan 
applied restrictive measures to the trade of third 
powers in all occupied territory and ports and 


estimated | (May, 1939) warned that foreign craft suspected 


foreign losses in China resulting from the war at] to transporting war materials to. China would 


approximately $800,000,000, of which half was in- 


halted and searched. The Yangtze river was 


curred by the British, $200,000,000 by American | closed to foreign commerce from Hankow to its 


and the remainder by German interests. 


mouth. A Japanése naval attachment was landed 


It was estimated (Aug. 1, 1939) that Japan was | on -Kulangsu Island, the foreign settlement of 


maintaining in the field in China, 
ukuo, an army of 1,250,000 at a cost of 
$4,000,000 a day. Chinese officials reported (July, 
1939) that the Chinese army numbered 2,500,000. 
The Japanese forces captured (1937) Peiping, 
Tientsin, North China, Inner Mongolia, Shanghai, 


exclusive of |] Amoy (May 12, 1939). 


Japan ordered (June 15, 
1939) a blockade of the British and French con- 
eessions in Tientsin, isolating more than 110,000 
persons, several thousands of them British, French 
and Americans. The Japanese action was taken 
in reprisal for the refusal of British authorities to 


Nanking, the Lunghai railway region and the port | surrender four Chinese whom the Japanese sus- 


of Amoy on the South China seacoast. 
forces captured (1938) Kiukiang, 
port, Hankow, 
Nanking, and the great iron ore region of Central 
China. Canton, the rich port in South China, fell 
(Oct. 21, 1938) and then Japan began to consoli- 


date its gains. Nanchang, in Central China, was | China. 


captured by the Japanese (March 29, 1939). 


Yangtze river | official. 
China’s capital after the fall of | the British. 


Japanese | pected of killing a pro-Japanese Chinese customs 


The Chinese were surrendered later by 


Many of the foreign protests to Tokio were based 
on the charges that Japan had infringed on the 
nine-power treaty and the open-door to trade in 
The nine-power treaty (signed Feb. 6, 
1922) established the principle of equal opportu- 


A Japanese naval landing party seized Swatow | nity for trade and industry to all nations in China. 
(June 21, 1939) and then blockaded Ningpo, Wen- The United States served notice on Japan (July 
chow and Foochow. The Japanese controlled (Aug. | 26, 1939) that it would abrogate its treaty of com- 
1939) all the important commercial ports of China | merce and navigation. Under treaty’s terms, six 
in its campaign to cut off the supply of munitions | months must elapse before the abrogation takes 
from outside. effect. The six months period expires (Jan. 26, 

Before the fall of Hankow, Generalissimo Chiang | 1940) when Congress can order an embargo on the 


Kai-shek moved 
Szechwan province, 1,000 miles in the interior. 
The border of Manchukuo was the scene (1939) 


his capital to Chungking, in | shipments of war materials to Japan on the ground 


that Japan has violated the nine-power pact. 
(For day-to-day developments in 1939, see Index, 


of frequent clashes between the land and air forces 'CHRONOLOGY . 


World War Debt Owed the U. S., as of June 30, 1939 


Source: (Official data. 


Funded debt is included in total debt) 


Total Funded S = tome P. Total Fuses 

P t: Debt country ‘ota ebt ayments ebt 

saat Lc fata Goliars 3 $1,000 Dollars Dollars $1,000 
Armenia. ... 23,803,104).....-.-..-.|-------s«- || Greece..... 34,295,967} 4,039,888] 31,516 
.273| "400,680 || Hungary. ... 2,388,730 507,779 1,908 
pee tai edad Pp a8er7et i BA Meigs 2,024/150/441] 100,829/880| 2,004,900 
Czecho- cS Pen Latvia... .. 8,668,366 761,549 6,879 
akia 045}  20,134,0 , hae OEE y ee 147 1)| Vee 
Genin 19° 90440 1,248,432 16,466 || Lithuania. .. 7,760,608 1,237,956 6,198 
Finland. .... $1233,157| 5,656,599 8119 || Nicaragua..|............. 168,576) a. sae 
France 4,180,628/820| 486,075,891] 3,863,650 ||Poland..... 263,166,399] 22,646,297| 206,057 
Germany Rumania... 63,999,477 4,791,007 8 
“Austrian Russia. ..... 390,298,849|  8,750,312].......... 
inde 2 8 s|  25,980|| Yugoslavia..| 61,779,062] 2,588,772] 61,625 


ted. . 26,011,67 62,66 
Gt. Briain. ‘| 5,497,069,379 |2,024,848,817| 4,368,000 


Total. . . . 13,232,369, 997/2,749,663,012|11,231,081 


Funded debt figures do not include the accrued ; 738 accrued interest. 


interest thereon which amounted to $1,587,186,843 

as of June 30, 1939 

Payments on acc 

was on the principal, and $1,320,683,658 was for 
terest. 

ba ae unfunded debt principal was—Armenia, $11,- 


959,917; Russia, $192,601,29' 
principal, 


‘Great Britain and Italy signed (April 16, 1938) 
BP cctond the main points of which follow: 
_ 1. Britain and Italy will maintain their present 
positions in the Red Sea and Mediterranean. 

2. Italy will seek no territorial or political 
ights in Spain. 
= Britain and Italy will not interfere with 
shipping in the Mediterranean and the route east. 
4, The Ethiopian frontier will be sharply de- 


fined to prevent interference with Italian domi- 


Payments on the account of the unfunded debt 
totgied. $953,344,828, of which $281,990,397 was on 


; fount of the funded debt have | the principal, and $671,354,431 was toward the 
amounted to $1,796,318,184 of which $45,634,526 | interest. 


Note: Indebtedness of Germany to the United 
States on account of costs of army of occupation 
and awards under Settlement of War Claims Act” 


7: total unfunded debt | of 1928, as amended, not shown in above state- 
$204,561,214, mot including $209,540,- ment. 


Anglo-Italian Accord 


; 


nance within the country proper. 

5. Italy will adhere to free navigation of the 
Bosporus and Dardanelles, as provided in the: 
Montreaux convention. 

6. Britain and Italy will exchange information 
about military activities in the Mediterranean 
area. , 

7. Italy will respect Britain’s dominance of 
Aden at the southern entrance to the Red Sea. 

8. Italy will not interfere with the flow of 
Lake Tana, headwaters of the Nile. : 


Connell and H. C. Rodd, San Diego, Cal., Aug. 15-16 
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International Aeronautical Records. 


Source: The National Aeronautic Association, duPont Circle, Washington, D. C., representative in 
the United States of the Federal Aeronautique Internationale, world sport governing body for aero- 
nautics. The officers of the association are: Charles F. Horner, president; George B. Logan, vice- 
president; William R. Enyart, secretary, and John H. Jouett, treasurer. The International Aeronautical 
Federation was formed (1905) by representatives from Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Spain, 
Italy, Switzerland and the United States, with headquarters in Paris. Regulations for the control of 
official records were signed (Oct. 14, 1905). Thirty-eight countries were members of the association 
(1939). The records presented here are as of Oct. 25, 1939. World records are defined as maximum 
performance, regardless of class or type of aircraft used. Records accepted by the Federation follow: 


WORLD AIR RECORDS 


Maximum speed over a 3-kilometer course (1.864 miles)—755.138 km. p. h. (469.220 m. p. h.)—Fritz 
Wendel, Germany, April 26, 1939. i 

Distance airline—11,520.421 kilometers (7,158.440 miles)—Squadron Leader R. Kellett, Flight Lt. R. T. 
Gething and Pilot Officer M. L. Caine (one plane); Flight Lt. A. N. Combe, Flight Lt. B. K. Burnett 
and SergtaH, B. Gray (second plane); Great Britain, Nov. 5-7, 1938. 

Altitude—22,066 meters (72,394.795 feet) Anderson and Stevens, United States, November 11, 1935. 

All other records, international in scope, are termed International records and are divided into 
classes, free balloons, airships, airplanes, seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and helicopters. In the 
following tables categories are used and are defined as: 


Light airplanes Light seaplanes 
Engine cylinder displacement Engine cylinder displacement 
MR MCALOR DEY: 27 (oikelafaldjaisle ss, «le pie winves 4 + 397-549 cubie inches 397-549 cubic inches 
PAMOMCHLEROLY:: tele) vikye wise dee by ames 244-397 cubic inches Less than 397 cubic inches 
MBEGMORILA POLY) cleitsjo to cies lave ictimiecae< « 122-244 cubic inches None 
SEIN AC LDE ROLY vib ctyesx! -lecclebis ed ecw opie 04 Less than 122 cubie inches None 


AIRPLANES (Class C) 


Distance closed circuit (International )—12,935.770 kilometers (8,037.899 miles)—Angelo Tondi, Roberto 
Dagasso and Ferruccio Vignoli, Aldo Stagliano, Italy, July 30-31-Aug. 1, 1939. (United States)—5,036 kilo- 
meters (3,129.219 miles)—Major C. V. Haynes and Capt. W. D. Old, U. S. A., A. C. pilots; Capt. W. G. 
Bryte, Lt. A> C, Brandt, Sergt. A. Cattarius, Sergt. D. L. Spicer and Corp. J. E. Sands, U. S. A., A. C., 
erew; Dayton, O., Aug. 1+2, 1939. 

Distance airline (International)—11,520.421 kilometers (7,158.440 miles)—Squadron Leader R. Kellett, 
Flight Lt. R. T. Gething and Pilot Officer M. L. Gaine (one plane); Flight Lt. A. N. Combe, Flight Lt. 
B. K. Burnett and Sergt. H. B. Gray (second plane); Great Britain, Noy. 5-7, 1938. (United States) 
8,065.736 kilometers (5,011.800 miles)—Russel N. Boardman and John Polando, from Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Istanbul, Turkey, July 28-30, 1931. 

Altitude (International)—17,083 meters (56,046.473 feet)—-Col. Mario Pezzi, Italy, Oct. 22, 1938. 
(United States)—13,157 meters (42,165.880 feet)—Lt. Apollo Souceck, Anacostia, D. C., June 4, 1930. 

Maximum speed (International)—Speed 755.138 km. p. h. (469.22- m. p. h.)—Fritz Wendel, Germany, 
April 26, 1939. (United States)—speed 567.115 km. p. h. (352.388 m. p. h.j—Howard R. Hughes, Santa 
re ye Too idlometers (62.137 miles) (International) d 63 

eed for . kilometers f Miles nternatio —-spee! 4.320 km. p. h. (394.147 m. p. h. 
Major Gen. Ernst Udet, Germany, June 5, 1938. (United States)—speed 466.563 Rig p. Pare 
m. p. h.) Roscoe Turner, Detroit, Mich., Sept. 19, 1937. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) (International)—speed 524.185 km. p. h. (325.713 m. p. h.) 
noae puelov, Pe tee aes ee ei enter km. p. h. (259.398 m. p. h.)—Capt. 

. S. Irvine and Capt. P. H. Robey, U. S. A., +, Pilots; Capt. J. C. Cr d Lieut. P. G. 
aah gee cron, Baybee Oe z 1939. aan B See eub ee 

peed for 2, ilometers (1, miles) (International)—speed 468.811 km. p. h. (291. - Doh) 
A. hs Ea Agger ae pio Ae § a = het hapa States)—speed Boros acy 500043 
m, p. h. apt A. L, Harvey an jeut. I. R. Selby, U. S. A., A. G., pilots; J. J. B i 
Se Or a een em 

pi ‘or 5, ometers (3,106. miles). (International)—speed 400.810 km. p. h. (249. 
M. Rossi, France, June 8, 1938. (United States)—-speed 272.030 km. p. h. (169.031 a Pee Bb: ” 
eaueeD ee. Bartles, Floyd Bennett Aen vey 16-17, 1935. * ‘ 
peed for 10, ometers (6,213. miles nternational)—speed 311.620 km. p. h. r 
—Comm. Rossi and Adjt. Chief Emont, France, Aug. ee 1939.* ‘ p. h. (193.631 m. p, h.) 
LIGHT AIRPLANES (first category) 

Distance, Airline (International)—3,318.198 kilometers (2,061.708 miles)—. 
eek Gece a3. eat ¢ miles)—A. Goussarov and V. Giebov, 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—speed 392.584 (243.940 m. p. h.)—Giorgio 


Parodi, Italy, Aug, 27, 1939. (United States)—speed 333.179 km. p. 
McArzhur, New Orleans, La., June 26, 1938. 3 Pe Dy GUTOR mt,’ Rn) -Claren eae 


LIGHT AIRPLANES (second category) 


Speed 100 kilometers (International)—speed 383.386 km. p. h. i i 
U.S. Detroit. Mich,, Sept. 19, 1937. (United Statesy—same, ° (798-225 m. p. h.)—S, J. Wittman, 
Distance, Airline (International)—5,099.300 kms. (3,168,365 miles) Andre Japy, France, from Istres 


to Djibouti, Nov. 30, 1937.* 


LIGHT AIRPLANES (third category) 


Distance, Airline (International)—6,303.840 kilometers (3,917.017 miles)— i 
Jenett, Germany, from Bengasi, Libya, to Gaya, British India, Dee. 20-3 we eg a te Re 


3,986,944 kilometers (2,477.367 miles)—J, M. Jones, Nov. 29-30, 1938 


LIGHT AIRPLANES (fourth category) 


Distance, Airline (International)—1,631.878 kilometer: — 
States, from Miami, Fia., to Camden, N. J., July 31, 1938. Cinta cinta BATE, SA 


SEAPLANES (Class C2) ~ 


ae closed circuit (International)—5,200 kilometers (3,231.1 — 
Carlo Tonini, Italy, May 27-28, 1937. (United Sates) 2,528" kilometers "(1,509 miles) Phe ae 
7 : : 2 
Distance, Airline (International)——9,652.001 kilometers (5,997. =C 
First Officer I. Haryey, Great Britain, from Dundee, Scotland epee et Neliothy Soares eee ane 
1938. (United States)—5,280.015 kilometers (3,281/402 miles}—Lt. Commadr, Knefler McGinnis ae 


+, Lt. J. K. Averill, U. S.N., N. A. P., T. P, x 
Francisco Bay, Alameda, Calif., Oct. iin dese U.S. N., from Cristobal Harbor, C. Z., to San 


Maximum speed (International)—speed 709.209 km. p. h. (440.681 m. p. h.)—Francesco Agello Italy 
_ oJ . 
*Indicates no United States record has been established. 


Pee ee rena ee 


ir 
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SEAPLANES (Continued) 
ne a Say Soest aac 395.439 km. p. h. (245.713 m. p. h.) Lieut. James H. Doolittle, 
Spratt tor. 1,000. Kilometers (621.369 miles) (Intermational) —speed os-4ne km. ph. (250.676 m, p. h.) 
—M, s ni, Italy, Mare F . nite ates)—speed 265.608 km. p. h. (165.04! 
™. p. h.)—Maj. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, Aug. 24, 1935. 4 : 
D Y AMPHIBIANS (Class C3) 
istance, Airline (International)—2,300.860 kilometers (1,429,685 miles)—Maj. Gen. F. M. Andrews 
and crew, U. S., from San Juan, Porto Rico, to Langley Field, Va., June 29, 1936. (United States)—same. 
Altitude (International) — 7,605 meters (24,950.712 feet)—Boris Sergievsky, U. S., Stratford, Cont, 
ra eS 2s 6. Waren Stowe PE pwoait A 
imum spee nternational)—speed 370.814 km. p. h. (230.413 m. p. h.)—Maj. Alexander P. 
Seversky, U. S., Detroit, Mich., Sept. 15, 1935. (United States)—same. “ 
Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles)’ (International)—Speed 337.079 km. p. h. (209.451 m. p. h.) 
Maj. A. P. Seversky, U. S., Miami, Fla. Dec. 19, 1936. (United States)—same. 
Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) (International)—speed 299.461 km. p. h. (186.076 m. p.h.) 


—Capt. W. P. Sloan and Capt. B. L. Boatner, U. S. A., A C., United States, Dayton, O., July 31, 1939. 
(United Siates)—same. f i. 


F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS (First category, solo) 

Los Angeles to New York (International)—speed, 526.500 km. p. h. (327.151 m. p. h.) Howard R. 
Hughes, U. S., Jan. 19, 1937. Elapsed time: 7 hrs., 28 mins., 25 sec. (United States) same. 

London to Capetown, Africa (International)—speed 244.876 km. p. h. (152.159 m. p. h.)—A. Hen- 
shaw, Great Britain, Feb. 5-6, 1939. Elapsed time: 39 hrs., 25 mins.* 

Capetown, Africa, to London (International)—speed 243.745 km. p. h. (151.456 m. p. h.)—A. Hen- 
Shaw, Great Britain, Feb. 7-9, 1939. Elapsed time: 39 hrs.. 36 mins.* 

Havana to Washington, D. C. (International)—speed, 376.512 km. p. h. (233.953 m. p. h.) Col, A. P. 
de Seversky, U. S., Dec. 17, 1937. Elapsed time: 4 hrs., 50 mins,, 59 secs. (United States)—same. 

F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS (Second category) 

Los Angeles to New York (International)—speed 427.093 km. p. h. (265.383 m. p. h.)—Major S. M. 
Umstead and Capt. L. F. Harman, U. S. A., A. C., Aug 1, 1939. Elapsed time: 9 hrs., 15 mins., 30 
secs. (United States)—same. 

New York to London (International)—speed, 272.345 km. p. h. (169.227 m. p. h.) Henry T. Merrill 
and John S. Lambe, U.S., May 9-10, 1937. Elapsed time: 20 hrs., 29 mins., 45 secs. (United States)—same. 


NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS 
West to East—Howard R. Hughes, from Burbank, Cal. to Newark, N. J., Jan. 19, 1937. Distance, 


~ 2,445 miles; elapsed time, 7 hrs., 28 mins., 25 secs.; average speed, 327.151 m. p. h 


East to West—A. P. de Seversky, from Brooklyn to Burbank, Cal., Aug. 29, 1938. Distance, 2,457 
miles; elapsed time, 10 hrs., 2 mins., 55.7 secs.; average speed, 244.507 m. p. h. 
New York to Miami—Jacqueline Cochran, Dec. 3, 1937. Elapsed time: 4 hrs., 12 mins., 27.2 secs. 
Miami, Fla. to New York—Howard R. Hughes, April 21, 1936. Distance, 1,087 miles; elapsed time, 
4 hrs., 21 mins., 32 secs.; average speed, 249.375 m.p.h. 
Chicago to Los Angeles—Howard R. Hughes, May 14, 1936. Elapsed time; 8 hrs., 10 mins., 29.8 secs. 
New York to Havana—A. P. de Seversky, Dec. 3, 1937. Elapsed time: 5 hrs., 3 miins., 5.4 secs. 
New York to Washington, D. C.—A. P. de Seversky, May i9, 1938. Elapsed time: 58 mins., 38 secs. 


FEMININE RECORDS (AIRPLANES—Class C) 

Distance, Airline (International)—5,908.610 ilometers (8,671.432 miles)—V. Grisodoubova and P. 
Ossipenko, U. S. S. R., Sept. 24-25, 1938. (United States)—3,939.245 kilometers (2,447.728 miles)— 
Amelia Earhart, from Los Angeles, Calif., to Newark, N. J., Aug. 24-25, 1932. 

Altitude (International)—14,310 meters (46.948.725 feet)—Mrs. Maryse Hilsz, France, June 23, 1936, 
(United States)—8,761 meters (28,743.352 feet)—Miss Ruth Nichols, Jersey City, N. J., March 6, 1931. 

Speed, maximum (International)—Speed 470.365 km. p. h. (292.271 m.p.h.) Jacaueline Cochran, U. S., 
Detroit, Mich., Sept. 21, 1937. (United States), same. ' 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—Speed 412.371 km. p. h. (256.235 m.p.h.)—Miss 
Helen Boucher, France, Aug. 8, 1934. (United States)—Speed 411.899 km.p.h. (255.942 m.p.h.) Jac- 
queline Cochran, Miami, Fla., Dec. 13, 1937. - 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.368 miles) (International)—Speed 409.184 km. p. h. (254.255 m, p. h.)— 
Miss Helene Boucher, France, Aug. 8, 1934. (United States)—Speed 328.139 km.p.h. (203.895 m.p.h.) 
Jacqueline Cochran, U. S., July 26, 1937. 3 

Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.739 miles) (International)—Speed 245.223 km. p. h. (152.374 m. p. h.) 
Mrs. Claire Roman, France, Dec. 30, 1937.* 

FEMININE NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS 
West to East—Jacqueline Cochran, from eee. Cal., to Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1938. Elapsed. 
., 27 mins., 55 secs. Speed, 234.776 m.p.h. : x 
eS oni Thaden anal Blanche Noyes, from Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 4, 1936. Elapsed time, 14 hrs., 55 mins., 1 sec. “ ; 

Los Angeles to Mexico City—Amelia Earhart, April 19-20, 1935. Elapsed time, 13 hrs., 33 mins. 

Mexico City to Washington, D. C.—Amelia Earhart, May 8, 1935. Elapsed time, 13 hrs. 1 
mexico City to New York—Amelia Earhart, May 8, 1935. Elapsed time, 14 hrs., 19 mins. 


GLIDERS 
International)—749.203 kilometers (465.532 miles)—O. Klepikova, U. S. S. R. 
ean ae ge tle ey eth of Stalingrad, July 6, 1939. (United States)—423.258 kilometers 
(263.000 miles) Woodbridge P. Brown, from Wichita Falls, Tex., to Wichita, Kans., June 6, 1939, 
Distance with return to point of departure (International)—342.370 kilometers (212.738 miles)—1. 


eet a oh te point of departure (International)—36 hrs., 35 mins., Kurt Schmidt, Ger- 


ae many, Aug. 3-4, 1933. (United States)—21 hrs., 34 mins., Lieut. William A. Cocke, Jr., Hawaii, Dec. 


17-18, 1931. 

i Point (International)—6,838 meters (22.434.338 feet)—Erwin Ziller, Ger- 
ney 1538 Enited states) 5 262 meters (17,263.743 feet)--Robert M. Stanley, Elmira, 
N. 


Y., July 4, 1939. HELICOPTERS 
Duration, closed circuit (International)—1 hr., 20 mins., 49 secs,—Ewald Rohlfs, Germany, Jupe 25, 
= 


Distance, airline (International)—230.248 meters (143.069 miles)—Karl Bode, Germany, June 20, 
1938.* 


EE BALLOONS (Eighth category, 4001 meters or more) . 
Duration (international) —-87 hours. § etlen, Germany, Dec. 13 to 17, 1913. (United States)—51 


9 hours, Lieut. Commdr. T. G. W. Settle and Lieut. Charles H. Kendall, Gordon-Bennett Balloon Race, 


7, 1910 
— 66 meters (72,394.795 feet)—Capt. Orvil Anderson and Capt. Albert 
a TG eae aoe approximaely 11 miles souhwest of Rapid City, S. D., landing approxi- 
ately 12 miles south of White Lake, S. D., Noy. 11, 1935, 


#Indicates no United States record has been established. . 
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Mileage and Schedules of Air Transport Routes in U. S. 


Aviation—Air Transport Routes in 1939 


Source: Air Commerce Bulletin of the U: S. Department of Commerce; figures are of July 1, 1939 


Routes 


Domestic 
New York-Boston (dir.). . 
N. Pee Caton via Provi- 
N. York-Boston via Hart- 
ford. . 
Néw | York-Boston’ via 
Springfield 
N. York-Los Angeles via 
Nashville and Dallas. . 
N. York-Los Angeles via 
Wash., Memphis and 
WOrbuwOrebs ..!/ 2 css. 
New York-Washington... 
New Sey ecmneton, ae 
New York-Fort Worth. 
Boston-Syracuse. . 

New York-Cleveland via 
Syracuse and Buffalo.. 
New. York-Detroit via 

Buffalo .. 
New York-Chicago (air. ). 
Detroit-Chicago (dir.).. 
rear eal 1170101 | aaa 
incinnati-Louisville. . 
Washington-Nashville. . 
New _York-Chicago via 
, Buffalo and Detroit... . 
Detroit - Chicago via 
Battle Creek . 
Washington-Chicago “via 
Cincinnati . 
Washington-Cincinnati. . 
Cleveland-Nashyille. .... 
Chicago-Fort Worth via 
St. Louis, Tulsa and 
1 ES ela ge 
Boston-Bangor. . 
Bangor-Caribou, “Maine. 
Boston-Burlington....... 
Chicago-Dallas via Kan- 


sas City and Wichita... 
Dallas-Brownsville....... 
Amarillo-Dallas......... 
Dallas-Galveston .. 
Houston-San Antonio . 
Houston-Corpus Christi . 
Dallas-San Antonio 
Dallas-Houston..... 


Ss 
Wichita-Pueblo via Gar- 
den Cit; 
Charleston-Atlanta...... 
Atlanta-Fort Worth. ..... 
New York-Washington... 
New York Washington... 
New York-Richmond..... 
New York-San Antonio. .. 
New York-Brownsville.. . 
‘New York-Atlanta. . = 
New York - Miami via 
Charlesto GS Se CeSeie pe 


ando 
RueneaePanips via Tal-' 
lahassee 
Memphis-Tallahassee via’ 
Birmingham.........! 
Chicago-Miami via At- 
lanta, Jacksonville and 
Orlando 
Cheyenne-Great Falls 
eee euiiORs 
uis-Cincinnati 
Cincinnati-Detroit . 
Minneapolis - Tulsa via 
Kansas City and Sioux 


Buron-Omaha. . 
Huron-Bismarck. . a3 
Omaha-Tulsa........... 


Chicago-Minneapolis via 
Milwaukee 

Chicago-Minneapolis - via 
Madison 


Chicago-Farso (direct 
Chicago-Fargo via Me 
waukee and Rochester. . 


Air- 
miles! 


Ser- 
vice 


Round 
Trips 


Routes 


Fargo-Seattle via Butte. . . 
Fargo-Seattle via Helena 
and Wenatchee........ 
ape - Portland via 
BE) Fert apa ete ee 
Washington-Detrolt via 
Pittsburgh. 
Norfolk-Washington . . 
Cleveland-Detroit....... 
Detroit-Milwaukee. ...... 
Grand aur eit ot 
Detroit - Chicago 
Grand Rapids. 
Washington - Buffalo via 
Harrisburg & Baltimore 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh...... . 


via 


urg: 
PMlich ee Ste, Marie, 


New York - Los Angeles 
Lipo Philadelphia and St. 
New York - Los Angeles 
via St. Louis & Boul-' 
der City .. 
New York-Kansas “City 
via. St: Louls...2..- .: 
New York-Chicago via 
Philadelphia & Dayton. 
New York-Chicago via 
Dayten 065.5 ne es oe 
New York-Pittaburgh . 
New York-Pittsburgh via 
Philadelphia . . 
New York-Kansas City 
Via Chicara 4h. ho. Ae 
New 'Vark-Ohicage fasdite ae 
ie parr City 
via Chi 
Pittsbureh-Chicago (dir.). 
ih ge - Ae Francisco 
Philadelphia-Pittsburgh.. 
Kansas City-Wichita. . 
New York-Chicago...... . 
New York-Chicago via Al- 
Tentowa. 3! janeevn cee nk 
New York-Cleveland... . . 
Chicago - San Francisco 
vie Denver.) 3220 ean 
Chicago - San Francisco 
via Cheyenne......... 
Chicago-Salt Lake City 
via Cheyenne. e 
Chicago-Omaha . 
Chicago-Cheyenne 
Denver-Cheyenne. . 
Salt Lake City-Seattle 
via Portland 


Los Angeles Seattle (dir.) 
0-San Francisco 
Me: Serakctaniers of sete 
Los. Angeles-Sacramento 
via Fresno 


co via Santa Barbara 
and Monterey 


Tot. Domes. Routes’. 
FOREIGN 


Burlington-Montreal.....| 


New York-Montreal..... 


“ Burli Loe een 
‘argo-Winnipeg......... 
Baltimore-Hai Palieea, Ber- 
muda “ Port Wash- 
ington, Nw Yi. t.o.e si 


Air- 
miles 


1,266 
1,305 
291 


588 
489 

31 
36,477 


Ser- 
vice 


MPE |2 a day 
MPE /2 a day 


MPE |Daily 
MPE |2 aday 


MPE |2a day 


= 
{ 


hahaa i 


i 
; 
& 
3 
j 
e 


Aviation—Air Transport Routes in 1939; Awards 


Air- Ser- | Round 
_ Routes miles | vice | Trips 
Miami-Nassau.......... 188 | MPE |3 a week 
Miami-Havana..... BAL: pete 226 | MPE |3 a week 
Miami-San Juan......... ,161 | MPE |4a week 
San Juan-Port of Spain... 725 | MPE }3 a week 
Port of Spain-Buenos 

STC" Ee aes ire an 5,173 | MPE |2 a week 
Port au Prince-San Juan. . 41 PE 2a week 
Port au Prince-La Guaira : 

via Maracaibo......... 888 | PE |Weekly 
Port au Prince-Kingston. . 455 | PE Weekly 
Miami - Cristobal via 

Ki MOTOR. ol xin % 0 1,397 | MPE | Weekly 
Miami-Cristobal via Bar- 

PATIOS ce. os ae 1,662 | MPE |2 a week 
Barranquilla-Port of Spain 944 | MPE /4a week 
Maracaibo-Port of Spain. . 730 | MPE |2a week 
Miami-Merida.......... 717 | MPE | Weekly 
Brownsville-Mexico City . 466 | MPE |Daily 
Mexico City-Cristobal....| 1,765 | MPE /|3 a week 
San Francisco-Hong Kong 

via Hawaii, Guam, Ma- 

nila and Macao........ 8,748 | MPE | Weekly 
New York - Marseilles,! 

France via Horta,| 

Azores and Lisbon,} 

Uo 7 ae ae 4,708 | MPE | Weekly 
New York-Southampton, 

England via Shediak, 

New Brunswick, Bot- 

wood, Newfoundland 

and Foynes, Ireland....| 3,418 | ME |Weekly 
Belem, Brazil-Recife.....| 1,231 | PE Weekly 

ife-Porto Alegre......| 1,988 | PE 2a week 
Belem-Rio Branco, Bra- 

zil via Amazon River...| 1,685 | PE Weekly 
Rio de Janeiro - Bello 

or eee 210 | PE 6 a week 
Rio de Janeiro-Curityba .. 757 | PE Weekly 
Rio de Janeiro-Sao Paulo. 546 | PE | Weekly 


Bello Horizonte-Pocos de} 


at9)- 
Air- Ser- | Round 
Routes miles | vice | Trips’ 

MIOS A oir is ae whan s 216 | PE Weekly 
Bello Horizonte-Uberaba . 259 | PE |Weekly 
Havana-Guantanamo.... 656 | PE |8a week 
Santiago Baracoa via An- ooo 

URES eta ae etic hice 149 | PE |6a week 
Havana-Santiago viaCien-| 

Muegos......... sae bien 472 Fo as chy Weekly 
Havana-Cienfuegos . 140 | PE |Daily 
Los Angeles-Mexico y.| 1,684 | PE 3 a week 
Mexico City-Merida..... 736 | PE |6a week 
Tampico-Mexico City via 

Tuxpan 244 | PE |6a week 
Villahermosa-Mexico City 416 | PE Dally 
Cristobal, Canal  Zone- 

Buenos Aires via San- 

tiago, Chile+.......... 4,436 | MPE |2a week - 
Arica, Chile-Buenos Aires 

via La Paz, Bolivia and 

Cordoba, Argentina....| 1,649 | MPE | Weekly 
Arica, Chile-La Paz, Bol- 

livia Osea & Veen von 190 | MPE | Weekly 
Santiago, Chile - Buenos 

Aires, via Cordoba..... 871 | PE Weekly 
Seattle-Vancouver....... 123 | MPE |Daily 
Tot, Foreign Routes’.....| 45,287 

Territorial 
Honolulu-Hilo via Wailu- 

1 a EEL et 229 | MPE |6 4 week 
Honolulu-Wailuku....... 102 | PE 6 a week 
Honolulu-Port Allen..... 120 | MPE |6 a week 
Juneau - Fairbanks via 

Whitehorse’... 22.%a<" 660 | MPE |2 a week 
Fairbanks-Nome........ 528 | PE |2aweek 
Fairbanks-Bethel via Flat 531 | PE Weekly 


Tot. Territorial Routes?} 2,068 
Grand Tota}? 3.07... .2% 


1Airway miles here given are the airline distances between cities, not the airport to airport distances. 


Airways miles total corrected for publications when airways are used for 2 or more services. 
M = Mail, United States contract. 


local passengers not carried. 


4Chilean 


P= Passengers. E = Express. 


Domestic Aviation Gains in 1939 


Of the 1,529,518 passengers carried by the sched- 
“uled airline operators in the United States during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, the revenue 
passengers numbered 1,377,792, as compared with 
1,048,421 of a total of 1,214,958 for the previous 
year. During the first six months of 1939 the 
American-operated machines carried oat’ reve- 
nue and 186,091 total passeugers Move than during 
the corresponding period in 1938 and flew 4,040,640 
more miles. The total amount of express carried 
showed an increase of 1,050,102 pounds for the 
six-month period. 

On June 30, 1939, the lines had planes in opera- 
tion furnishing employment to 9,445 persons; 644 
pilots, 609 co-pilots, 2,713 mechanics and riggers, 
967 other field personne}, 3,577 office personnel, 400 
stewardesses and 61 stewards. During the six- 
month period 762,410 passengers were carried on 
the domestic lines, 691,745 being revenue travel- 
ers; the mileage was 37,182,929, or 309,893,955 
passenger miles, of which 278,639,196 were reve- 
nue, and 4,041,759 pounds of express was carried. 

The domestic lines started 58,248 out of 60,853 
scheduled trips and in addition flew 2,307 extra sec- 
tions, as compared with 48,628 out of 51,888, with 
1,246 extra sections, in 1938. Of all the scheduled 
trips, 95.72 per cent were started and 94.12 per 
cent were completed. The modernly equipped Fed- 


eral Airway system embraces a nation-wide net- 
work of nearly 24,249 miles, as compared with 
2,000 miles in 1926. 

On Sept. 1, 1939, there was a total of 2,272 air. 
ports and landing fields in the United States, 666 
of which were municipal, 452 commercial, 260 Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, 644 auxiliary, 21 naval, 58 
army and 171 in the miscellaneous classification, 
being Government, State and private. Of thi 


e 
complete total 730 were partially or fully lighted. 


There were 60 landplane airports and seaplane 
bases designated as airports through which aircraft 
arriving in the United States from foreign coun- 
tries could clear customs and immigration. 

The mileage of American-operated air transport 
routes as of June 30, 1939, was: Domestic, 36,477; 
Territorial, 2,068; foreign, 45,287; a total of 83,832. 

Daily daily average of airplane miles in sched- 


uled airplane operation during the same period ~ 


was: Domestic, 234,596; Foreign 34,895; Territorial, 
1,605; a total of 271,096, of which’ 219,570 domestic, 
23,719 foreign and 976 territorial, a total of 244,265, 
carried United States mail. 

The number of air transport services in operation 
was 170 (mail, 132;' passenger, 169; express, 168) 
of which 120 (mail, 105; passenger, 120; express, 
118) were domestic. Air passengers paid an aver- 
age of 5.67 cents per mile, and the average number 
carried per plane was about 13.63. 


Aviation Awards for the Year 


Herbert Schiff Memorial Trophy—Patrol Train- 
ing Squadron No. 4, Pensacola, Fla. Awarded to 
Naval air saquadron or unit having best safety 

rd. 

pend Admiral Wiiliam A. Moffet Memorial 
Trophy—Cruiser Northampton, flagship of Cruiser 
Division No. 4 of the Scouting Force, San Pedro, 
Cal. Awarded for safety in flying. be 

Ynternational Harmon Trophies— Aerial cham- 

pion of champions for the year 1938’—Howard 
Hughes for his around-the-world se in 1938; out- 
standing woman flier of the world, Jacqueline 
Cochran, winner of the 1938 Bendix Transconti- 
-nental Race; outstanding American aviator, Col. 
Roscoe Turner; special. citation and gold medal for 

commanding a squadron of fiying fortresses from 
Langley Field, Va., to Buenos Aires and back and 
for other accomplishments, Lieut. Com. Robert E. 


Olds of the United States Army Air Corps; out- 
standing international dirigible pilot for 1938, 
Max Pruss, of Germany, world champion 


Capt. 
pilot of spherical balloons, Capt. Antoni Janusz, of — 


Poland, winner of the James Gordon Bennett Cup 


Ligue-Harmon Trophy—Miss Jacqueline Coch- 
Yan_as outstanding woman aviator in 1938. Also a 
gold medal for twice winning the award. 

Wakefield Trophy—Richard Korda, Cleveland, 
O., for sending his model airplane on a record- 
breaking flight of 43 minutes, 39 seconds at Ben- 
ae, . J., and winning the trophy for the United 

ates. 


Mackay Trophy—To Lieut. Col. Robert Olds and 
25 officers and 24 enlisted men of the Second Bom- 
bardment Group who made the 11,032 good will 
flight (Feb. 1938) from Washington to Buenos 
Aires and return in six 4-motored bombers. 


- 
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Progress of Aviation in the United States, 1933-1938 


Source: U. S. Civil Aeronautics Authority; figures are for Dec. 31 of each year 


1933 1934 | 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Firms engaged in the industry. 1,300 1,400) 1,500 1,600 1760| oe = 
Scheduled air-line operations. 
eee. 2 ree wie 408 417 356 272 282 253 
‘oreign...... 96 101) 103 
“(eee eee 
A LUA So Sarees = * 
ee i operation. ‘shah 112 98 110 108 139 
Express mileage. 46,120 50,652 61,458 63,656 70,652 
Mail mileage. .>.............. 44,665 46,003 51,740 57,480 63,292 
Passenger mileage. ............ 47,321 __ 49,353) 61,458 65: 71,199 
ee 27,812 28,084 a 28,874 31,084 35,492 
eee ckteadotes sc. 19'875| 22717 32/658 2°572 7 
PERE ROK ig wh os sistas v5 47,687 50,801 61,532 63,656) 71,199 
Accidents Pistsnbatin and foreign: 
BERIT EIE SOR. Ges pisos. se sis.3 8's 10 8 10 6 8 
Miles flown per fatal accident . 6.078808 4,878,655) 7,942,529] 7,330,384] 12,832,694) ........... 
ao of [etal Nd ees eee 21 15 46 32 
Saetiger tatality 5 hah pee pas 21,686,515] 20,748,565} 20,927,034] 39,174,997] 28,828,299] 33,428,330 
Passenger fatalities per 100,000 
passenger miles flown........ 28 38 67 66 61 
Express and f. ht carried: ; ; 
Domestic. ... sl Ibs..}, 1,510,215} 2,133,191} 3,822, 6,958,777} 7,127,369] 7,335,967 
Foreign .. : Ibs. - "979 ,004| 1,349,272} 1,742, 1,455,407 < 8 2,116,633 
Total Ibs. 2,489,719) 3,482,463) 5,565,137; 8,414,184) 8,984,049) 9,452,600 
Express, ton-miles i cc Ja w [Des cca nce cd acneecastue] 1,089,802! 2,860,809]  2,156:070)) (27a 7ee. 
Fuel (consumed) <a and for.): 
Gasoline...............galls..| 26,326,796} 25,136,274) 33,260,609] 37,153,821) 41,424,384) 45,310,192 
OEE eS eee galls..|.. 924,411 838,756 873,572 844,570) "829; 870 
Mail, hnatg by Rea DSOER 
Domestic........ ..Ibs..] 7,362,180} 7,411,004] 13,268,930] 17,706,159] ...........J......-.2.. 
UERENLS Geet es fic ue ics Ibs... 454,352 460,880 503,585) 617,853 714,180 785,025 
4 Ee eee Pine ee 7,816,532| 7,871,889} 13,772,315] 18,324,012) .......... 4... 22.050 e 
‘Ton-miles of mail (dom.) . aafeeeeeeeeee.| 2,461,411] 4,132,708} 5,741,436} 6,698,230] 7,422,860 
Income to contractors, domestic : 
3 dollars. .| 16,467,216} 18,804,479} 10,662,554) 12,433,931] 13,100,147) 15,041,198 
PECOMOSL Nae sek scsi as Se dollars..| 6,946,475} 6,917,750] 6,603,340 ,290, 194, 8,600,769 
9 eT a ae eee dollars 23,413,691) 15,722,229) 17,265,894] 19,714,489) 21,294,215} 23,641,967 
Miles of mail airways (dom. and 
LE aS SS Ss eee ere 44,665 46,003 51,428 51,740 57,480 63,292 
Miles flown: 
Daily average (dom. and for.).. 149,706 133,662 174,084) 201,017 210,948 222,077 
Mail (dom. and for.) .........-. 41,671,490] 27,340,293] 39,977,189] 44,027,794] 46,896,584] 54,659,684 
- Domestic routes . . 48,771,553) 40,955,396] 55,380,353] 63,777,226 66,071,507 69,668,827 
Foreign routes .... x 6,106,461] 8,109,377] 8,487,345 834, 11,331, 11, 300 . 
vbr Se 9 ere 54,878,014) 49,064,773) 63,867,698) 73,611,770) 77,403,365] 81,058,127 
Operators, No. of (domestic) ..... 24 22 21) 17 18 
OMOIR I iets oc eivi cic < bia vise Os vie’ 7 4 7 7 8 
sts Ue nt, Ee ee 28 25 25 21 23 
OE ee gate flown (domestic). .| 173,492,119) 187,858,629/313,905,508/435, 740, 253/476, 603, 165|555,719,268 
Foreign......................| 26,283,915] 38,792/228 481465,412| 58) 618) 76, 424 77,836,916 
TOTES ano) Gini Se ae ae ae 199,776,034|226,650,857/362,370,920/ 494,283,871) 552,648,589| 635,556,184 
Passengers carried (domestic) . . 493,141 1,020,931} 1,102,707} 1,343,427 
RUM TEE REE SRE hia.n s Os < 83,471 145,112 187,028 192, 
(ES ae 576,612 1,166,043) 1,289,735) 1,536,111 
Passenger-seat-miles flown (dom.)|370,126 126.4 435|362,546, Nes 572,546, eo 680,708, — 828,188, 184/949°421,755 
Passenger-seat-miles, % used... .. 82 58.7 
Passenger fare, average per mile... so 061 sot Ost $0.056 $0.057 
bys Soret (pilots) ...... 547 694) 755 $20 
ROI FS cichsiahe clan's: 210 547 ~ 602) 605 
Totals, incl. others........ 6,295 9,995 11,592 13,309 
- Trips, percentage completed. ..... 95.55 95.60 95.41 95.36 
Miscellaneous flying operations 
(all domestic.) 
Poet pun sion (licensed) Susu 
UMOENHOU) Soot cata aa 60's i Y ¥ 
Accidents: No. of fatai./).. 22°)! 182 ‘ 159 10.058 mete 
Miles flown per fatal accident... 391,334 406,463 586,921 556,737 752,088. 
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1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Number of passenger fatalities 12 100 “7112 
Miles flown per pass’ger fatality] 552,115]  500,677| 847,556 168 ite 
Tagt (consumed): gasoline. galls” | 8 861,104] 9,630,869] 11,104,259 1O;e1S-340] 10;20083 
Qhesaowa galls. . 368,681 348/985 334,420 : 310,851} 287,875" 
ne Ra 2 ga ae ee Te _ 71,222,845 _ 75,602,152 84,755,630 5} 102,996,355 120, 380'b0e 
Passengers: carried for hire ~~ 906,970] 1,044,079| 1,014,957|> 1,215.4 295,904; 1,288,133 
Sagal ara x ,044, ,014,957/+ 1,215,405} 1,295,904 P 
Carried for pleasure........... 339,164 353,209 972/418 250,653 284508 artsy 
ERT ES i he er 1,246,134 1,397,288 1,287,375} 1,466,058] 1,580,412) 1,575,151 
1 plan and “ener oe Rea 2 a 
: commercialand private. . 713 618 552 525) 492 
ESAT Re are aaa 563 702 739 738 764 $e 
Paar of Com- 
Be hoe a kus 246) =50 282 284 278 
Unlighted. KE oe Us 19 9 9 12 5 et 
A 550 580 631 2622 602 628 
97 138 156 161 158 160 
2,184 2,297 2,368 2,342 2,299 2,374 
68 71 74 80 83 91 
94 12 137 146 167 225 
77 84 57 57 55 48 
194 185 191 182 Pe ee 182 
1.510 1,324 1,657 1,677 1,717 1,753 
286 19 211 241 252 214 
269 310 330 410 466 530 
2,388) 1,983 1,701 1,805 1,684 1,159 
585 387 70 320 176 
Airplanes (active) ; licensed... . . 6,896 6,339 7,371 7,424 9,152 10,000 
Gliders: licensed .............. 56 48 31 41 45 
Instructors flying: licensed... .. 92 105 85 103 91 cnc oaemee 
Instructors ground: licensed . .. . 6 59 55 48 92 
Mechanics: licensed ........... 8,226 8,156 8,432 8,738 9,314 9,884 
Pilots lane: licensed ........ 13,960 13,949 14,805 15,952 17,681 22,983 
Pilots glider: licensed ...... 149 109 145 38 161 17 
ers parachute: licensed. .... 335 358) 381 393 897) wasn esteem 


DS 
lane 


12,752 11,994 17,675 21,770 15,556 
515 621 875 

11,386,896] 21,027,361) 37,977,324 
945 1 1 


» 


406 
5,391,493} 8,258,484 
2,901 


7 007 ‘ 
1,430,787| 4,383,101) 2,459,317] 5,397,469) 5,944,004! 7,899,144 
2,247,834; 4,808,130] 5,069,810}. 6,060,483) 12,157,337] 21,930,343 


87,522 98,466 163,201 298,358 267,771 400,939 

1,324 “1,615 1,691 3,010 773 698 

23,231,000} 25,399,078) 27,064,339) 27,531,565) 67,289,541/......... At 

or Sar oo ore 8 2,545 2,866 4,295 PLA. ca shee ante 

8,751,122} 15,825,127] 12,610,285) 26,383,055) 28,576,971] ........... 

1,375,000] 2,667,720} 2,831,580] 4,234,273] 8,228,109)...... olen 

Parts and equipment. dollars} 33,357,122) 43,891,925) 42,506,204) 78,148,893]....... oe rel '> singel Ci 

No. of aircraft manufacturers ..... 72 91 97] __—«, 9B)... 2ASaee ae 
No. of aircraft manufacturers pro- 

RRR ON gdogs oiec tne ewes 57 48 50 48}. 6.08 tice al cree fs 

No. of engine manufacturers ...... 35 35 36 27| «225s -pses hae er 

No. of engine mfgrs. producing .... 10 17 17 23). 05 co 20 3a eee x 


Dom heduled air lines operate within the continental limits of the United States. Foreign 
Ear aieer nents of ‘American air lines in foreign countries and U. S. territorial possessions. ~ 


ver activities 
ore aeludes. 224,236 ton-miles of mail carried and $2,249,004 paid to the War Department for c: 


the mail from Feb. 20 to Mar. 16, 1934. 


—— 
National Air Race Winners, 1939 


Race. Pa ee, a eo ew Pal r, San Francisco, Calif., from Bur- 
- | Frank W. er, San i a - 
Thompson Trophy Race, 300 miles—Won by Ros- |) ink Galif. to Cleveland, O., 2,042 miles, in 7 
eoe ‘Turner, Chicago, at an average eee h 14 minutes, 19 seconds, at an average of 
mile an hour; second, Anthony Levier, Montebello, | 955'0cg ‘miles an hour and then to Bendix, NS. 
Calif., 272.53 m. p. h.; third, ace haa ag a 3 in 8 hours, 58 minutes, 8.46 seconds at an average 
 treal, Can., 254.43 m. p. h.; fourth, S.J. Witt. | of 973.14 miles an hour for the 2,450 miles. Second 
gaan, Oshkosh 15 te. 244.46 = oh ‘ Y | in the Lip ee es Cleveland was Arthu ~ 
+» 244, oe Oe ets rsford, Pa. in ours, nutes, 
meen Trophy Race, 200 miles—Won by Arthur ie with an average speed 244.486 miles an 
Chester, Los Angeles, Calif, at an average of) hour. Paul Mantz, Burbank, Calif., was third to 
rs 63.390 rd; second, An-} Cleveland in 8 hours, 41 minutes, 38 seconds, an 
thony Levier, Los Angeles, Harry Crosby, Glendale, | average of 234.875 miles an hour. Bussy was 
Calif, 164.874 miles an hour. ecane at Bendix and Max Constant, Burbank, 


2 thoes Bie tah Sea ASE ES 
Engineer Sees 600 Miles an Hour Plane Speed 

i Na- | currents flow evenly across the wings of planes, 
iL pS belie ils rman’ adie a ce ships will need only one-fifth of the ewer now 
tional Bureau of Standards, told the American Sn eravel 200, to 290 nilled ai: howe hemes 
Chemical Society in Pittsburg (Dec. 27, 1938) that| piained. Nations and private enterprise are try- 
research workers were ‘on the road to a discovery | ing to solve the problem. When it is done, the 
that would increase the speed of airplanes to 600 | power now used could propel a transport ship 500 

_ miles an hour. ‘When we learn how to make air! to 600 miles an hour.” 


- hours and 22 minutes later. 
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Aviation—Trans-Atlantic Service; New York City Airport 


Commercial Air Service Inaugurated Over the Atlantic 


Commercial transportation of passengers, mail 
and express by airplane across the Atlantic Ocean 
became ‘a reality_in 1939 when service was estab- 
lished betweeri New York City and Marseilles, 
France, via Horta, Azores, and Lisbon, Portugal, 
and New York City and Southampton, England, 
via Shediak, New Brunswick, Botwood, Newfound- 
land, and Foynes, Ireland, on a weekly basis. The 
air mile distance on the New York City-Marseilles 
trip is 4,708 and New York City to Southampton 
3,418 miles. . } 

The Dixie Clipper of the Pan American Airways 
landed at Lisbon, Portugal (June 29, 1939) with 
22 passengers 23 hours and 52 minutes after taking 
off from Port Washington, L. I., N. Y. A stop of 
one hour and 44 minutes was made at Horta, 
Azores. The flight time for the Port Washington- 
Horta leg of the trip was 15 hours, 40 minutes. The 
Dixie Clipper completed the flight to Marseilles, 
France (June 30). On the return. (westward) 
trip, the Clipper left Marseilles (July 2) and 
landed at Port Washington (July_4). The flying 
time was 34 hours 27 minutes. The time of the 
eastward trip, Port Washington to Marseilles, was 
31 hours 52 minutes. : f 

A four-engine, 4145 tons Pan American Airways 
flying boat took off from Port Washington, L. I1., 
N. Y. (May 20), on the first regularly scheduled 
airplane flight over the North Atlantic between 
the United States and Europe. The plane landed 
at Horta, Azores, a distance of 2,397 miles, 13 
The ship was delayed 
6 hours and 19 minutes in Horta because the post 
office there was unable to stamp quickly for col- 
lectors 23,000 letters from the United States. \The 


Clipper landed in Lisbon, Portugal (May 21), just 
2615 hours after taking offi from Port Washington. 
This lap of 1,300 miles was made in 6 hours 54 
minutes. The ship’s actual time for the whole 
Atlantic crossing was 20 hours 16 minutes. The 
Clipper arrived ae Mat pilice: France, the final leg 
of the journey ay i 

The Clipper returned to the United States (May 
27). Captain Arthur E. LaPorte said he averaged 
164 miles an hour on the eastbound trip and 144 
on the westbound. 


A 


The Atlantic Clipper of the Pan American Air- . 


ways, with 30 persons aboard—the largest ever to 
make a trans-Atlantic flight on a heavier-than-air 
machine—took off from Port Washington, L. LI., 
N. Y. (June 17), and 42 hours and 28 minutes later 
landed at Marseilles, France. The elapsed flying 
time was 29 hours 28 minutes and the mileage 
4,800 for an average speed of 156.4 miles an hour. 
The return westward trip took 36 hours 46 minutes 
in elapsed time for an average speed of 126.3 miles 
an hour. The plane landed at Port Washington 
(June 25), having completed 9,510 miles on the 
round trip. . 

Trans-Atlantic passenger service by air from New 
York-to England via Canada, Newfoundland and 
Ireland began (July 8) when the Yankee Clipper 
of the Pan American Airways took off from Port 
Washington, L. I., N. Y., and landed at South- 
ampton, England (July 10), 27 hours 20 minutes 
later. The actual flying time for the trip was 22 
hours 34 minutes. The Clipper carried 19 pas- 
sengers. The return trip, Southampton to Port 
Washington (July 12-13), with an elapsed flying 
time of 33 hours 2 minutes. 


The New York Municipal Airport 


The New York Municipal Airport, costing $40,- 
000,000 and considered the largest project of its 
kind in the world, occupies the site of an old 
amusement park, North Beach, L. I., where a 
small, privately-owned field had been constructed 
in 1929, utilized principaliy by private flyers. With 
condemned land purchased to the southwest of 
that field, and the filling in of a portion of Bowery 
Bay, Rikers Island Channel and Flushing Bay, 
plans were made to increase the original field site 
to 558 acres, of which about 357 acres are man- 
made. For this task a force of 5,000 men was 
employed, working three shifts a day, six days a 
week, When. building construction started the 
force increased to a peak of 23,000 early in 1939. 

There are four great runways for land planes, 


‘the longest, running northwest and southeast, 


being 6,000 feet in length and 200 feet wide; No. 2, 
running northeast and southwest, is 5,000 feet long 
and 200 feet wide. Runway No. 3, running east 
and west, and No. 4, running north and south, are 
4,500 feet and 3,532 feet long respectively. Both 
are 150 feet wide. 

Offices of the United States Weather Bureau and 
the two departments of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority—Air Traffic Communications and Air 
Traffic Control—are located on the third floor of 
the Administration Building from which offices all 
air traffic in the northeastern part of the United 


States will be handled. “ 

The extreme western portion of the airport is 
occupied by the Marine Terminal, to the south and 
west of which is the marine terminal hangar, a 
five-sided building of such dimensions that two 
regulation sized football fields could be laid out 
on its floor and occupied at the same time. Space 
is provided for a second marine hangar at the 
western edge of the field, south of the present 
hangar. Giant clipper planes in the European or 
Bermuda trade land or take off on Long Island 
Sound, reached through a taxi-strip of water. 
_At night the buildings are marked out by red 
lights; the runways bordered by contact lights 200 
feet apart. The ends of the four runways are 
marked by green range lights and at the end of 
each runway are two_narrow-beam floodlights, 
each of 745 million candlepower. The field appears 
dark to the pilot of an incoming plane. 

A control desk in the airways traffic control tower 
atop the landplane Administration Building is the 
nerve center of the entire network of lights. An 
airport in miniature is on this control desk, on 
which tiny_lights go on and off with the contact 
lights, traffic lights and flood lights on the field. 
All radio receivers, including those of the airport 
itself and the airlines using the field, are located 
on ‘Rikers Island, to eliminate electrical interfer- 
ence from automobiles and machinery at the field. 


Civil Aeronautics Authority 
CAA—Civil Aeronautics Authority, Robert H. Hinckley, chairman; Harlee Branch, Oswald Ryan, G, 


Grant Mason, Jr., Edward P. Warner; Clinton M. Hester, administrator, 


Address, Washington, D. C. 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority was created by an act of Congress approved: (June 23, 1938) with 


sweeping regulatory powers over the air industry. 
not unlike those of the ICC over the railroads. 


The act directs the Authority to foster and de- 
velop civil aeronautics and air commerce in the 
United States, to encourage the establishment of 
Civil airways, landing areas and other navigation 
facilities and to cooperate with the Air Safety 
Board in the administration and enforcement of 
the act. The Administrator is directed to desig- 
nate and establish civil airways, all necessary air 
navigation facilities and to chart such airways. 

The Act prohibits consolidations, mergers or 


The powers of the Authority over the industry are 


interlocking relationships between air carriers or 
between air carriers and certain other types of 
companies unless approved by the Authority. Air 
carriers are required to maintain employment 
standards conforming to rulings of the National 
Labor Relations Board. The Act also requires air 
carriers to provide facilities for the transportation 
of atl wienents required ee Postmaster Gen- 
eral and to receive reasonable compensat: 1 
provided in the Act. pensation ie 


Death Rates in Aviation by Years 


‘Source; Compiled by National Safety Council from figures of U. S. Bureau of Air Comm 
Per 100,000,000 Occupant-Miles Mi tae 


Scheduled Non-Scheduled 


Scheduled Non-Scheduled 


Year Operations Operations Year Operations 

1930 20. 233.6 1934 11.8 eer 
1931 20.5 211.6 1935 5.6 155.0 
1932 20:2 205.8 1936 9.9 145.5 
1933 1937 8.6 137.4 


i 10.3 220.4 
Per Cent Change, 1930 to 1937, Sched. Operations 59%; Non-sched. operations, 41%. 
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Mileposts in the Development of Radio and. Television 283 


RADIO, TELEVISION, MOTION PICTURES 


Chronology of Outstanding Radio and Television Dates 


Source: The National Broadcasting Company 


1600—William Gilbert conceived of the earth as a great magnet, with magnetic poles and a field of foree 
about it. Laid foundation for later discoveries. 


1745—Musschenbroeck of Leyden discovered the principle of the electrostatic condenser. 

1780—Luigi Galvani discovered ‘‘galvanic’’ electricity. 

1794—Alessandro Volta invented the voltaic cell. 

1831—Laws of electromagnetic induction formulated by Michael Faraday. : 


1864—James Clerk Maxwell, of Cambridge University, proved the existence of and predicted the actio: 
of electromagnetic waves. 


am hail patent for wireless telegraphy system was granted to Dr. Mahlon Loomis, of Washington, 


1875—Thomas A. Edison noticed an electrical phenomenon he called ‘‘etheric force.’” Led to develop- 
ment of the Fleming two-electrode vacuum tube. 
1878—David Edward Hughes demonstrated a carbon microphone before the Royal Society in London. 
1886—Heinrich Hertz, a German, produced and identified electromagnetic waves and proved that they 
could be transmitted through space with the speed of light. ‘ 
1890—Edouard Branly developed the ‘‘coherer’’ as a detector of wireless signals. 
Z a Sag Marconi sent and received his first wireless signals across his father’s estate at Bologna, 
Italy. 
1896—Marconi in England took out a patent covering his system of wireless telegraphy. Signaled over 
a distance of two miles at Salisbury, England. 
1897—Marconi formed the Wireless Telegraph and Signal Company to manufacture wireless equipment 
and to provide a wireless communication service. The organization’s name was later changed to 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd. 
1899—Marconi transmitted the first wireless signals over the English Channel. 
1900—Historic patent No. 7777, covering a tuned wireless system, granted to Marconi. 
1901—Marconi, in Newfoundland, received the first transatlantic wireless signal, the letter “‘S,” trans- 
mitted from Poldhu, England. ‘ 
1902—Wireless telephony demonstrated aboard ship in the Potomac River, near Washington, D. C, 
Human voice transmitted a mile without wires in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 
1903—Arc transmitters introduced by Valdemar Poulsen and William Duddell. 
1904—Two-element vacuum tube detector invented by Ambrose Fleming. 
1907—Lee de Forest invented the ‘‘audion,’’ a three-element vacuum tube. The New York Times fe- 
ceived on regular westward Marconi trans-Atlantic service a message in code from Clifden, 
Ireland, via Glace Bay, Nova Scotia. 4 : 
, 1909—Jack Binns, wireless operator on the S.S. Republic, summoned rescue ships after his vessel had 
collided with the S.S. Florida. - 
1910—Radio message transmitted from airplane over Sheepshead Bay, New York City. 
1912—Titanic disaster focused public attention on value of wireless at sea. 
1914—Ditect communication between Station WSL, Sayville, L. I., and POZ, Nauen, Germany, was 
eStablished. Regenerative or feed-back circuit patented by Edwin H. Armstrong. 
1915—Voices hong era from Pl ses cage - pe ip 3 one =] Tower, Paris, a distance of 
: 700 miles; also from Arlington to Hawaii, a ance ; . . 
Reese oh teaneney alternator of increased power designed by E. F. W. Alexanderson, of the General 
Electric Company. : es A ’ 
nm of America was organized to take over Marconi facilities in the United States 
oe tea Sate Mibkenasson: alternator in American ownership. Vacuum tube transmitters began to 
imed-spark and arc types. z 
De oh naniesion of press bulletins on Harding-Cox election over Station KDKA, Pittsburgh, marks 
the beginning of broadcasting. First college football game broadcast at College Station, Texas, 
1921—-Station KDKA, Pittsburgh, broadcast the religious service of Calvary Baptist Church, Pittsburgh. 
1922—-Station WEAF broadcast in 7 soe City a commercial message of the Queensboro Realty Com- 
pany, the first advertising broadcast. f 
i network broadcast of 3 hours, 15 minutes. Louis A. 
Se ve eettnis Srotitate of Technolony, Hoboken, N. J., announced a non-radiating neutro- 
dyne receiver for which he later received a patent. Message of President Coolidge to Congress 
broadcast. _ F - 
1924— jon of America transmitted photographs across the Atlantic by television. The 
ae Gictiee were sent from London to New York in twenty minutes. y ; 
1925—Inauguration of President Coolidge was broadcast by 24 stations. The all-electric home receiver 
was made possible through the introduction of alternating-current tubes. ee 
Ne eee cane Company wee orgarieed. United Gtores Radio Commission axel 
1927—The Columbia Broadcasting Company w 3 
for one year, fix wave lengths and hours of operation. 
TO eee Er tatoo te Atishtie by short radio waves from Station 2KZ, Purley, 
England, to Station 2CVJ, Hartsdale, N. Y. h ahi SS 
mm: tarctic base of Richard E. Byrd announced that he an s com: 
‘ pee tie anions 4 pro we tae south Pole. Bell Telephone Company demonstrated television in color 
in New York City. 
0—S) ship off Ambrose Light to Rockaway, N. Y., where radio waves 
a “a es aa nee mitted vik: land wire to New York City.. Two demonstrations of bei 
vision given in tHe auditorium of the Bell Telephone Company apr tS ee Rate fen a ein 
Telegraph and Telephone Company in New York City. Persons in these be uild: ings, Ie oes 
arated by a long distance, were able to see and converse with each other as if in the sam 
room. pete eee Maer coor fe ams! Meade from the stage of the Metro- 
“ es rst complete o: 
cabo eee and Gre ian WEAP. Baieige: presented television broadcast of a Siege i" d 
GSHE he Feteral Cotmmunttstions Cémmission wes organized to rerulete ratio, ite {elena 
e. r 
tied Pee eeatey Biden was organized. First radio police car for two-way operation 
Mememorretedl by General Electric Compass ae See cena ail Fe een We dour eae 
station of the General Electric Company at Schenectady, N. Y., 
Beret crustal bubes announced by the General Electric Company. Television moving pic-— 
ave ture broadcast made in Jenkins laboratory, Washington, D. C. t li to worst 
3¢—Former King Edward VIII, following his abdication, addressed a farewe a 
ay audience believed to be the largest ever to listen to a single eierepe a nee praaioaee 
4—The first major symphony orchestra to be organized and maintained by an erican oe cans 
aa ~ expressly for the radio audience was founded by the National Broadcasting Company, Jo) ‘ 
Baird announced color television had been achieved. 
1938—Television sidewalk interviews conducted on the streets in New York, 
1939—News and sporting events telecast in New York City. 
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284 Radio—Manufactures, Sales and Number in Homes 


Roll Call of the Radio Industry, January 1, 1939 


Source: Radio Today 


Manufacturers of radio receivers.......... ‘ 116 | Manufacturers’ agehts............-..-.-.-. 
Manufacturers of radio tubes........ . 12 | Retail outlets selling radios y 
Manufacturers, of test equipment... Betty rece cee Aer i eames = 
peat bwecia Servicemen, including dealers’ servicemen 40,0 
sent SeMORETS ee AE aN a oct tes Radio amateurs and experimenters.......-.. 81,000 
Manufacturers of sound equipment Broadcasting stations, Jan. 1, 1939 3 
Radio-set and parts distributors... .. (operating) ~ hase of id. 6 See teelopene 763 


RADIO-SET AND TUBE SALES, 1938 


Number Retail Value Number Retail Value 

Total sets sold during 1938. 6,000,000 $210,000,000 | Battery sets ...-.......... 800.000 $32,000,000 
Radio sets exported....... 600,000 eal REE Tube replacements......- 33,000,000 40,000,000 
Automobile radios.....:.-2 800,000 32,000,000 | Tubes, initial equipment 35,000,000 43,000,000 
Home radios sold in U. S.. 4,600,000 160,000,000 | Total tubes sold 1938 in- 
WONSOIES™ Gian. issn eeea cs .'-' 1,000,000 62,000,000 cluding. exports. :2 2... /;..75,000,000) | (ivceuneens 
Table. models. ........-.. 3,500,000 85,000,000 | Parts, supplies............ er: 45,000,000 
Combinations ............. 200,000 13,000,000 ' Phonographic records...... 35,000,000 16,000,000 
Home sets sold as replace- 

Res eee set ht ened. 1 2,100,000 84,000,000 SOUND SALES, 1938 
Home sets sold to homes Units Ret, Value 

previously without radios 1,000,000 40,000,000 | Sound Systems (complete)......25,000 $5,000,000 
Home radios sold as extra Microphones) 6 2 Biche ees 6 si 55,000 1,000,000 - 

13f SUESE yee bd deat oy SEA ean 1,500,000 36,000,000 | Intercommunicators ........... 15,000 500,000 


Annual Bill of U. S. for Radio 


Source: Radio Today 


Sale of time by broadcasters, 1938. ...$140,000,000 ; Automobile radios in use... 5,000,000 $5.800,000 
38 30,000,000 | Total radio sets in use 


Electricity, batteries, etc., to operate fat Us Ses SR ee 37,666,500 40,800,000 
35,000,000 receivers........ .....-.. 150,000,000 
6,000,000 radio sets sold in 1938...... 210,000,000 SALES OF REPLACEMENT PARTS, 1938 
ay aol pee pestnenp Pale aptamer ne ey rtrd At Manufacturers’ Selling Prices 
adio parts, supplies, etc.............. 000, 
Servicing radio sets’.................. 60,000,000 | cercai nner il ae ee 
U. S. Public paid for radio in 1938..... $675,000,000 Vibrators? co; Few, 6 le eee el mee estas 2 
ibrators) yo ste Se se louie acest eee oe 750,000 
RADIO SETS IN USE, Resistors 600,000 
ff Jan. 1, 1938 Jan. 1, 1939 Vol nere 1 ELMER = oe tke 
U.S. homes\with radios. 26,686,500 27,500,000 | Volume controls ....--.-.....-..-....+5- plc 
Extra and “‘second’’ sets Speakers ..... 22-20... sees eves ese ee eee 300,000 
PRADOVE. fete cickie oes os 6 6,000,000 7,500,000 ; Service instruments ..........-........: 3,500,000 
HOMES WITH RADIOS, TOTAL SETS IN USE 
Homes with Total Radio Homes with Total Radio 
Radio Sets Sets in Use Radio Sets Sets in Use 
in U. S. Number in.U. S. 
$400,000 } 2930's... com. cee ate oe ee 12,048,762 13,000,000 
1,500,000 | 1931 ......0...............14/000;000 15,000,000 
3'000,000 | 1932 --..... ..-...... +... 16,809,562 18,000,000. 
4,000,000 F953 Od eptade ite --+-+-++- 20,402,369 22,000,000 
5'000'000 | 1234 :---------+s--+ ++ ++ ++ “21,456,000 28,000,000 
6'500.000 1988 ob a Soe kd ia eee BOO 000, 30,500,000 
at W986i: Fe lhe aio Ch ete eee UD OUD 33,000,000 
,500, OR set's Sc es foo 26,666,500 37,600,000 
10}500,000: [2988 ) kore. tans eee 28,000,000 40,800,000 


yIncludes home-built sets. 


Homes with Radios, by States,’ January 1, 1939 


Source: Radio Today. ‘ 


PABVRMA SL tee..." 387,700 Maine 5 4 210,100 Ohio c 
BTAONA she Sais 81,100 Maryland .. .. 366.600 Oklahoma’. 1122... 112°63'a00 
ere ar 264,800 | _ Massachusetts 1,058,200 | Oregon ....°°..!22:11_ 290/900 
WSUFORNIA ee wk 1,771,000 Michigan ..... 1,164,300 Pennsylvania .. *"2.966'300 
Colorado ............, 243.500 Minnesota... 577,900 Rhode Island... ...:. "158/500 
Connecticut ......... 419,200 Mississippi ...... -. 215,000 South Carolina...... 211300 
. Delaware ........... 58,800 Missouri. si. 0..ck a «849,300 South Dakota 135.650 
District of Columbia.. 160,900 Montana ............ 116,500 Tennessee 469/400 
AMONG: airs og css - 308,900 Nebraska ... 2.2.2... 294/000 Texas .. 1,073,600 
Georgia *..6.6. 05-0. 383,300 Nevads fn (2h, . ah SER e900 Utah 2.3 oieene 
Idaho .i.......-....., 100,700 New Hampshire ..... 126,900 Vermont 90°350 
Tilinois ..............1,912,100 New Jersey..........1,063,000 Virginia .. Batis 
ERR ee ea 841,900 New Mexico.......... 63,800 Washington 250300 
OWA, Clee iccis isis. wees 098,800 New York...........3,217,300 West Virginia. Batt 
ISAS So riders co ctsip sips 380,300 North Carolina....... 421,500 Wisconsin 635.200 
Bentucky, 2.1... .. 05 514,900 North Dakota........ 122,100 Wyoming ._.... abeane 
Momisiang! =." +. <-- 308,500 Total United States.............. veve ees 27,500,000 
eee. 


William S. Paley Amateur Radio Awards 


1936—Walter Stiles, Coudersport, Pa., for sup- | sleep to obtai § 
plying through his amateur transmitter the sole inhalants of ree ss Oren eee Boe 
direct means of communication for 4,000 citizens | threatened with inundation by the Ohio avers. 
of peat Pa. ih who were cut off from the outside 1938—Wilson E. Burgess, amateur radio operato: 
A Paes es  dearpieaes eed veld at Westerly, R. I., for his work in the hurricane 
— 5 : erator of amateur | of September, 1 

radio transmitter W9MWC, Harrisburg, Ill., for | 56 pees at Orer renee Bia ele cd for 
his efforts in the January, 1937, flood emergency | only line of communication with the Red Cross and 
when he worked for four days with only ten hours’ | other relief agencies, . 


f 
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Broadcasting Stations, Revenue and Investment 


7 Source: Federal Communications Commission : 


» The number of broadcasting licenses and con- was paid to officers of the li i 
struction permits (as of Dec. 31, 1938) was 764 h i ployed (as of Dans 
aietaes fe sa ) , | These stations and networks employed (as of Dec. 
660 station reports used in the tabulations: 40 
construction permits; 38 non-commercial stations; 
12 located in territories; 14 not used because of 
defects in reporting. : 
‘ The 660 stations include 240 stations from which 
not enough revenue was derived (1938) to pay 
Os their actual expenses, including depreciation. Those 
4 


and other artists. 

_ There were (week of Dec. 11, 1938) 18,359 full- 
time employees with a payroll for the’ week of 
$830,003. During the same week there were 4,377 
part-time employees, drawing for the week $103,134. 
The average compensation for the week (Dec. 11, 
1938 was $45.20 (18,359 employees), compared with 
$45.12 (17,085 employees) for the week (March 6, 
1938). For part-time employees, the average com- 
pensation was $23.55 (4,377 employees) for the 
week (Dec. 11, 1938), compared with $18.97 (5,820 
employees) for the week (March 6, 1938). 


240 stations showed losses of $2,223,195. The 419 
Stations reporting profits showed broadcast income 
Of $16,728,533 
¥ The reports show 658 stations and networks had 
an annual payroll of $45,663,757. Of this $4,239,470 


¥j 
~ BROADCAST REVENUES AND EXPENSES, 1938 
Number of stations Br INCOME). AV Geos. Rae 
Broadcast revenues.................... $79,128,760 | in nae ek as FRE ag 
Broadcast expenses.................... 57,500,300 Includes depreciation, amortization, plant 


21,628,460 | losses, taxes, uncollectable revenue and rents, ail 


, 

7,123,122 ' assignable to broadcast service. 
) CONDENSED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET 
a 


ie, 


Three major networks and licensees of 660 standard broadcast stations (including 1 major network 
not the licensee of any such station) as at the end of 1938. 


Assets Amount Liabilities Amount 
A a ee eee ee $408,133,556 || Long-term debt................... $61,997,823 
Investment (at cost) in Current liabilities and accruals cS 80,784,658 
broadeast assets ..... . .$72,961,659 NOt worth. .<.6c..<o5<5 bate 821,536,191 
Less: depreciation to Other liability side items. : 104,021,229 
Lo ae ae 26,183,672 46,777,987 ———— 
f ———— EOC io olen ain acsiattvne a's hoo ie OY $1,068,339,901 
Investment in assets other than 
broadcast plant (after depreciation 
and amortization)............... 561,274,054 
Other asset side items.............. 52,154,304 


Jot, So eee $1,068.339,991 


Growth of Radio in U. S. 


Source: Radio Today 


Gd. Tot.: 
Rodte Re hues ae 
‘otal Sets Total Tubes Motor Car o Ap.| Auto Sets 
tea Sold Sets for Bdcst.}| in Use 
Recept. 
ber ue Number Value Number Value Valu 
100,000 $5,000,000] 1,000, ,000,000]...........].........--|$60,000,000 
1,500,000] 100,000,000] 12/000;000| 36,000; 000 
. 2'000;000) 165,000,000] 20/000/000] 48,000,000 
'750,000| 200,000, 30,000,000} 58,000,000 
a 1,350,000] 168,000,000! 41/200,000] 67,300, 
3/281:000|400,000,000] 50,200,000] 110,250,000 
,428,000|600,000,000} 69,000,000] 172,500,0 
3/827,800|300;000;000| 52'000;000| 119,600,000 
$400,000 140,000'000| 44;300-000| 48,730,000 i 
$806,000 230'099/000 "000, 49'000,000] 724000] 28;598/000/300,000,000] _ 500,000 
4'084/000} 270,000, 58,000, 36,600,000 780,000] 28,000,000/350,000,000] 1,250,000 
6,026,800/330,192.480| 71,000,000] 50,000,000] 1,125,000] 54;562,500/370,000,000} 2,000, 
*248'000|450,000,000] 98,000.000| 69,000,060] 1,412, 69.188'000|500,000,000| 3,500,000 
8'064.780|450,000.000| 91,000,000} 85,000,000] 1,750,000] 87,500,000|537,000,000| 5,000,009 
6.000,000!210;000;000' 80/000,000| 80,000,000! 800,000! 32,000,000|350,000,000! 6,000,000 


: Federal Communications Commission by 


31, 1938). 23,060 persons, including staff musician¢ ae 


FCC—Federal Communications Commission—James L. rye Chairman; T. A. M. Craven, George Henry 


Payne, Frederick I. Thompson, Thad H. Brown, Paul A. 


ington, D. C. 

The purpose of the Federal Communications Com- 
Pibbion. as defined in the Communications Act of 
1934, is to regulate interstate and foreign com- 

_ merce in communications by wire and radio to 
make available to all the people in the United 
States a rapid, efficient, nation-wide and world- 
wide service with adequate facilities and reason- 
able charges. This program of regulation also 
includes provision for the national defense and 
for securing a more effective execution of com- 
munications policy by centralizing authority here- 
tofore granted by law to several agencies. The 
Ci ion applies the provisions of the Communi- 

cations Act to all interstate and foreign communi- 

-eations by wire or radio and all transmission of 


alker, and Norman S. Case. Address, Wash- 


energy by radio which originates or is. received 
within the United States. 

The Commission issued rules (July 1, 1938) regu- 
lating the broadcasting of political speeches. The 
most important section states “‘no station licensee 
is required to permit the use of its facilities by an; 
legaily qualified candidate for public office, but if 
any licensee shall 
use its facilities, it shall afford equal opportunities 
to all other such candidates for that office to use 
such facilities, provided that such licensees shall 
have no power of censorship over the material 
broadeast by any candidate.’’ 

The rules also provide that the same rates must 
be charged all candidates for the same office, with- 
out rebates directly or indirectly. 


permit any such candidate to 
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ne eR eC Lae a A en 
Poll of Radio Editors Names Air Favorites 


The -New York World-Telegram annually conducts a poll of radio editors of the United States and 
Canada to determine the popular leaders in the various forms of entertainment over the air. The 
poll is the oldest and most comprehensive of radio editorial opinion. In the eighth annual poll— 
for 1938—votes were cast by 156 radio editors, representing all the large American and Canadian 
cities as well as the opinion of the smaller centers. Votes were tabulated on the basis of 3 points for 
each editor’s first choice, 2 for second choice and 1 for third. Numbers over the names indicate votes 
received. Here are the leaders for 1937 and 1938: 


FAVORITE PROGRAM 


First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
159 138 119 ST 72 
1938—Jack Benny Charlie McCarthy ee eee ee a Please Fred Allen 
3 245 
1937—Charlie McCarthy Jack Benny Bing Crosby Fred Allen Rudy Vallee 
COMEDY ACTS 
269 177 169 51 42 
1938—Jack Benny Fred Allen ae McCarthy Bob Hope Fibber McGee 
392 329 


59 58 
Charlie McCarthy Fred Allen Fibber McGee Burns and Allen 


LIGHT ORCHESTRAS 


1937—Jack Benny 


274 86 713 66 60 
1938—Guy Lombardo Kay Kyser Horace Heidt Artie Shaw and Tommy Dorsey 
Benny Goodman 
235 154 133. qu6) 96 
1937T—Guy Lombardo Benny Goodman Andre Kostelanetz Wayne King Horace Heidt 


QUIZ PROGRAMS 
139 53 44 
Kay Kyser’s Kollege What’s My Name Ask-It-Basket 


MALE POPULAR SINGER 


316 158 
1938—Information Please Prof. Quiz 


51 
Lanny Ross 


341 
ce her aaa ike 2 
1937—Bing Crosby 


228 64 
Kenny Baker Frank Parker 
231 115 
Kenny Baker Nelson Eddy 


GIRL POPULAR SINGER 


Lanny Ross 


174 102 
mate oul Connie Boswell 


_ Frances Langford Connie Boswell 


206 
a Wr rl Langford 
1937—Kate Smith 


17 
Jane Froman 
81 


Dorothy Lamour 


DRAMATIC PROGRAMS 


269 198 94 
1938—Radio Theater Grist were One Man’s Family 


11 
1937—Radio Theater One Man’s Family First Nighter 


SYMPHONIC CONDUCTOR 


116 82 
John Barbirolli Frank Black 
230 81 
Leopold Stokowski Frank Black 
CLASSICAL SINGER 


: 333 
ee es vee Aigner 
1937—Arturo Toscanini 


150 
1938—Nelson Eddy 


138 117 
“ Lawrence Tibbett ar aN Crooks 
1937—Lawrence Tibbeti 


Nelson Eddy Lily Pons 


SPORTS ANNOUNCERS 


301 
1938—Ted Fontes 
1937—Ted Husing 


229 93 

Bill Stern Clem McCarthy 
158 85 

Clem McCarthy Bill Stern 


PROGRAM ANNOUNCER 

152 48 
eet ee Harry von Zell 
1937—Don Wilson 


84 
Ken Carpenter 
69 


Harry von Zell Milton Cross 


COMMENTATORS 
Edwin C. Hill 
Edwin C. Hill 

CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 


1938—H. us Kaltenborn Lowell Thomas 


1937—Boake Carter Lowell Thomas 


130 
1938—Let’s Pretend 
1937—Singing Lady 


122 72 
tiene Wicker Lone Ranger 
Little Orph. Annie Mickey Mouse 


57 
Big Town 
99 
March of Time 


42 
Jose Iturbi 
John Barbirolli 


PRES 
Lily Pons 
108 
Kirsten Flagstead 


27 
Red Barber 
Don Wilson 


42. 
Milton Cross 
Ken Carpenter 


32 
Gen.H.S.Johnson 


68 
Little Orph. Annie 
Let’s Pretend 


OUTSTANDING STAR FOR 1938 


Orson Welles 


FAVORITE QUARTER HOUR 


: 99 18 60 
1938—Amos ’n’ Andy Lum ’n’ Abner Easy Aces 


53 
Lowell Thomas 


44 
nate Eddy 
Dick Powell 


45 
Dorothy Lamour 
Alice Faye 


54 
Col’bia Workshop 
Gang Busters 


41 
erred Wallenstein 
Erno Rapee 


72 
Kirsten Flagstead 
Richard Crooks 


21 
Bob Elson 
53 
Graham McNamee 


18 
David Ross 
30 


David Ross 
Paul Douglas 


27 
Dorothy Thompson 
Gabriel Heattees 


44 
American hi 
of the ‘aire ts 


42 
Dear Teacher 


“2 6L 
Walter Winchell 


; 
i 
Z 
; 
4 
; 
1 
f 


eee ae 
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Motion Picture Statistics 


The 1939 Film Daily Year Book, edited by Jack 
Alicoate, reports approximately 85,000,000 persons 
attended motion picture theatres weekly in 1938 
throughout the United States, and 230,000,000 
throughout the world. In the United States ‘the 
average general admission was 23 cents. Capital 
invested in the film industry is $3,000,000,000, of 
which $2,050,000,000 is in this country, and ‘the 
number of persons employed (U. S.), 282,000, 
divided as follows: Production, 28,500 (weekly 
Payroll, $2,090,000); distribution, 12,500 ($530,000): 
exhibition, 241,000 ($5,375,000). 

It is estimated that production costs for the 
1938-39 season will reach $165,000,000. During 1938, 
554 actors held term contracts with major studios, 
while contract directors numbered 121 and writers 
293. The average number of extras given employ- 
ment daily is 844. Approximately 276 different 
industries, arts and crafts are involved in the 
making of a single motion picture, 594 (not in- 


cluding shorts, of which there were $33) of which 
were produced during the 1937-38 season. Seventy 
per cent of the world movie fare emanates from 


Hollywood, where the studio investment represents _ 


$112,000,000. 

The production dollar is divided as follows: cast, 
25 per cent; extras, bits and characters, 5 per 
cent; director, 10 per cent; director assistants, 2 
per cent; cameraman and crew, 1.5 per cent; lights, 
2 per cent; makeup, hairdressers and supplies, 0.9 
per cent; teachers, 0.2 per cent; crew and labor, 
1.2 per cent; story preparation, 7 per cent; story 
costs, 5 per cent; costumes and designers, 2 r 
cent; sets. and art directors, 12.5 per cent; stills 
and photographs, 0.4 per cent; cutters, 1 per cent; 
film negative, 1 per cent; tests, 1.2 per cent; in- 
surance, 2 per cent; sound-engineering and nega- 
tives, 3.1 per cent; publicity, transportation, 
research, technical, miscellaneous, 2 per cent; in- 
direct costs, 15 per cent. 


Total Theaters 


States 
No. Seats 
TUES © eg 255 94,436 
Lo eer 94 41,898 
LU a 215 81,784 
California. 1,019 769,851 
UTS PR 238 111,710 
Connecticut... ............ 197 180,017 
1 eee 35 21,716 
District of Columbia... .... 57 48,102 
rid 278 143,112 
282 131,454 
176 60,932 
1,084 718,592 
523 373,797 
481 199,265 
437 187,881 
312 135,303 
279 139,748 
162 87,97: 
Maryland 207 122,563 
Massachusetts. 413 1,33 
higan..... + 634 431,654 
506 225,479 
178 78,391 
570 342,766 
188 59,86 
365 137,266 
41 4,481 
101 57,686 
431 431,951 
39,257 
1,423 1,380,606 
354 159,150 
186 51, 
885 577,189 
407 189,75 
227 110,935 
1,165 860,133 
62 61,549 
148 63,429 
193 183 
199 110,357 
997 32 
203 65,972 
76 39,518 
305 a) 
326 159,683 
290 117,637 
475 273,675 
62 26,06: 
17,829 | 10,823,740 


an. 1 
Closed Theaters Open Theaters 1938 
No Seats No. Seats No. 
31 9,121 224 85,315 261 
11 3,173 83 38,725 98 
12 6,314 203 75,470 192 
1 53,863 897 715,988 1,000 
Al 12,417 197 99,293 238 
21 14,752 176 165,265 183 
4 1,335 31 20,381 36 
pares, eae 57 48,102 56 
36 14,361 242 128,751 273 
22 9,077 260 122,377 276 
43 8,252 133 52,680 153 
183 68,830 901 649,762 ,090 
85 21,230 438 352,567 556 
53 16,501 428 182,765 471 
83 20,117 354 167,764 429 
64 15,485 248 119,818 306 
10,792 239 128,956 284 
37 15,588 125 72,391 181 | 
15! 4,8 192 117,736 216 
42 24,998 371 396,33; 425 
62 27,687 572 3,967 668 
61 21,829 445 203,651 542 
18 5,66 160 72,727 175 
114 47,466 456 295,31 625 
41 ,189 147 52,678 158 
: 80 26,042 285 111,224 358 
5 6 36 13,88 44 
24 10,911 77 46,775 aa ly 
60 51,941 371 380,010 A 
12 7 7 34,193 2 
156 94,757 1,267 1,285,849 1,4 
24 7,400 330 51,750 350 
0 6,150 156 +7 191 
67 25,703: 818 511,486 886 
33 12,286 374 177,465 432 
14 4,806 213 106,129 237 
51 35,556 1,114 $24,577 1,302 
8 6,86. 54 54,6: ' 66 
14 7 134 58,675 143 
35 8,862 158 51,32 215 
14 ,744 185 106,613 219 
62 17,802 935 463,024 1,035 
23 ,690 180 4 203 
12 546 64 35,97: 80 
26 6,556 279 138,374 294 
26 9,576 300 150,107 318. 
28 6,343 262 111,294 288 
72 28,281 403 245,394 469 
il 2,807 51 23,255 55 
2,128 | 826,910 15,710 9,996,830 18,182 


The Daily News of New York Awards 


The 22,000,000 readers of the Daily News of New York City and newspapers in key cities in the 


lly pick a King and een of the movies. In the balloting first choice 
i eet Cates qocally pick Sthe 1939 poll chose the first ten as follows: 


counts three points, second two and third one. 


TRAMERIOE EO WEI nie ccialnc’ainjp/s ate nies ajo'd oie oos's « 89,647 
iid tlhe SAS SARE ee A eee 54,558 
RAE IRE NS MUI nso ea sno Bi dastinne dee +o 2. 43,843 
in Pega al G0 (hPa ete 36,998 
SUMINNR EE AERC RENITAES bel S050 os sie cles < abe own oy 29,121 
OATRGER AYE De GOES o Mole Me keer reapers ,905 
PMCCEVMCOO EMA dict: shereiavaiahal nin isle os aia eye © + vie vie 412 20,692 
BPTI SOOO 6 cies vine ad sian eee ene eees's 8,085 
MPI S ECHO cle diok o)< «cise tb Fe tec emees s5yned 14,413 
a PEL ae See iene peicines = 4,20 


_ *Winner in 1938. 


Q 
Jeanette MacDonald 


acajn © 6a 04/4 d.do <te\ eeaene ed 
Miah FLCC doce. 6 c.0.5 oe xle os anye wee a 

onan L@y* fon... s ovo oa ese eee 50,108 
BSttOLDAVIS. 5.6.6 6. 6sc.2 2s ovine a tele nn 38,174 
Doretta. Young. «. ..... . «2 «2d ries snae ele aaa 35,487 
Shirley Temple ... . 24: 1--kdsiees ese 30,621 
Déantia Darbin .....+. i509 sa sa eeeeenoiee 19,486 
Norma Shearer ......<.<tiss.as seen 17,164 
NCE FAV@U. favw sso os visit 22 sae Pee 14,783 
woe -Crawiord .........t duu. een eee eee 1015 
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Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Awards 


The Academy of Moving Picture Arts and Scierices 
makes an annual award to the outstanding ged, 
actress, film, director and scenario writer of 
production year, the period between Aug. 1 and 
duly 31 of the following year. The awards to date 


are: 
1927-28 

Emil Jannings, Way of all Flesh and The Last 
Command. 

Janet Gaynor, 
Sunrise. 

Film, Wings. 

Director, Frank Borzage in Seventh Heaven and 
Lewis Milestone in Two Arabian Knights. 

Writer, Ben Hecht (original)..Underworld and 
Benjamin Glazer (adaptation), Seventh Heaven. 
Special awards—Warner Bros. for Jazz Singer and 
Charles Chaplin for The Circus. 


1928-29 
Warner Baxter, In’ Old Arizona. 
Mary Pickford, Coquette. 
Film, Broadway Melody. 
Director, Frank-Lloyd in The Divine Lady. 
Writer, Hans Kraly, The Patriot. 


1929-30 
George Arliss, Disraeli and The Green Goddess. 
aoe Shearer, Divorcee and Their Own De- 


Seventh Heaven, Street Angel, 


Emin, All Quiet on the Western Front. 

Director, Lewis Millstone in All Quiet on the 
Western Front. 

Writer, Frances Marion, The Big House. 

1930-31 

Lionel Barrymore, A Free Soul. 

Marie Dressler, Min and Bill. 

Film, Cimarron. 

Director, Norman Taurog in Skippy. 

Writer, John Monk Saunders (original) Dawn 
Patrol and Howard Estabrook (adaptation) 
Cimarron. 

1931-32 


Fredric March, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

Helen Hayes, The Sin of Madelon Claudet. 

Film, Grand Hotel. 

Director, Frank Borzage in Bad Girl. 

Writer, Frances Marion torteieen, The Champ 
and Edwin Burke (adaptation) Bad Girl. 

Special award—Walt Disney for the creation of 
Mickey Mouse. 


National Best Sellers, 1938-1939 


The Publishers’ Weekly 


Source: 
1938 
Fiction ~ 
The Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings; 
Bee ‘ee in 1938. 
he Citadel, by A. J. Cronin; 300,000 to the end 
of ose, 161,108 in 1937. 
; ean Son, My Son, by Howard Spring; 125,000 in 
#Rebecca, by Daphne Du Maurier; 205,706 in 
1938, including book club copies. 
Northwest Passage, by Kenneth Roberts: 300,000 


in 1937 
All 7. and Heaven Too, by Rachel Field; 
175, Se “ #1938. 
The Rains Came, by Louis Bromfield; not avail- 


able. 
evand Tell of Time, by Laura Krey; 64,969 in 1938. 
The Mortal Storm, by Phyllis Bottome; 48,186 in 


Action at Aquila, by Hervey Allen; not available. 


Non-Fiction 


The Importance of Living, by Lin Yutang; 250,- 
000 to end of 1938. 
*With Malice Toward Some, by Marsares Hal- 
say; 373,000, including book club sales. 
~ agame Curie, ef a eo oo ,067 in a. 
n e Win y Anne Morrow Lind 
194,634 in 1938. a 
*Phe Horse and Buggy Doctor, by Arthur E. 
Hertzler; 250,000, including book club copies. 
Beare rea ana taepee, Feeple,_ by 
ale Carnegie; in 'o 
1038, over 940, i000. ess alin 1937'and 
in, by Carl Van Doren; 
eee ae ,000 hg book on pee a 
’m a Stranger Here 
37,730 in. 1938. 7 es 
Pe Mesiie. by Matecict Gemeee 
emble, by Margare rmstrong; 
in 1938, with book club Sales, 145,000. ibe ci 
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1932-33 
we Laughton, The Private Life of Henry 


Katharine Hepburn, Morning Glory. 

Film, Cavalcade. 

Director, Frank Lloyd in Cavalcade. 

Writer, Robert Lord (original), One Way Pas- 
sage and Sarah Y. Mason and Victor Heerman 
(aceeationts Little Women. 


1933-34 
Clark Gable, It Happened One Night. 
Claudette Colbert, It Happened One Night. 
Film, It Happened One Night. 
Director, Frank Capra in It Happened One Night. 
Writer, Robert Riskin, It Happened One Night. 


1934-35 
Victor McLaglen, The Informer. 
Bette Davis, Dangerous. 
Film, Mutiny on the Bounty. 
Director, John Ford in Mutiny on the Bounty. 
Writer, Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur, The 
Scoundrel. 
1935-36 


Paul Muni, The Life of Louis Pasteur. 
Luise Rainer, The Great Ziegfeld. 
Film, The Life of Louis Pasteur. 
parecer, Frank Capra in Mr. Deeds Goes to 
‘own, 
Writer, Sheridan Gibney and Pierre Collings, 
The Life of Louis Pasteur. 
1936-37 
Spencer Tracy, Captains Courageous. . 
Luise Rainer, The Good Earth, 
Film, The Life of Emile Zola. 
Director, Leo McCarey in The Awful Truth. 
Writer, William A. Wellman and Robert Carson, 
A Star Is Born. 
1937-38. 


Spencer Tracy, Boys Town. 

Bette Davis, Jezebel. 

Film, You Can’t Take It With You. 
woirestor, Frank Capra in You Can’t Take It 
Teor Dore Schary and Elaine Griffin, Boys 

own 

Special award, Walt Disney for his production 
of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs as a sig- 
nificant innovation. 


JAN. 1, 1939—JULY 1, 1939 


Fiction 
All This, and Heaven Too, by Rachel Field; ap- 
proximately 100,000 Jan. to ‘June, 1939. 
one by Daphne du Maurier; 293,000 to April, 


The Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck; not 
+ oingatea P by Ll 
SPU ‘ass: : 
cea age, by oyd C. Douglas; not 
J enkierd Point, by John P. Marquand; not avail- 


Three Harbours, by Van Wyck Mason: not avail-_ 
available. 
of Years, by B ; 
avons y Bess Streeter Aldrich; not 


able. 
The Tree of Liberty, by Elizabeth Page; not 
The Yearling, by M . 

not nee sie g, by arjorie Kinnan Rawlings; 
*The Patriot, by Pearl S. B ; 

15, including book c ay Se 


on-Fiction 
i Reaching for ines Stars, by Nora Waln; 55, 000 
*Days of Our Years, by Pierre Van P. aassen; 


Y¥ 
about T60. 000 to July 1, including book cl 
Mein Kampf, by J Adalt Hiter:'not k club eoples 
e a 
200,000 to Mar. 1, facladivig 1938. arrow Linpcwa 


Be Peculiar Treasure, by Edna Ferber; not avail- 


With Malice T i Halsey; 

nol available. 2 Some, by Margaret ey; 
one, by Richard E. Byrd; not availa 

Autobiography with Letters, by Wiles Lyon 


geet au i aptattee 

enjamin Franklin, by Carl Van Di c 

000, to June 1, including 1938 an and book club, copie 

ear pt _ available. Meise us 
is ased on ret; ; 

pie Rs a _ store reports and does not 


. 
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The National Archives 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


The National Archives Building of the United 
States is the -finest structure of its kind in the 
world. The building, which is located at Washing- 
ton near the eastern apex of the ‘‘triangle’”’ of 
Government buildings. is a double one, consisting 
of two cubes, one inside of and projecting above 
the other. The inner cube is a concrete vault, con- 
taining 21 levels of stacks and subdivided by five 
Walls and concrete floors into numerous smaller 
vaults or stack sections. The rest of the building is 
devoted to administrative offices, search rooms. a 
reference library, and an exhibition hall. 

Ground was broken for the building in 1931, 
the cornerstone was laid in 1933, and the building 
Was occupied in November, 1935. 

The volume of these archives is enormous: almost 
three million cubic feet of them are to be found in 
the District of Columbia alone, while vast quanti- 
ties are scattered in Federal offices throughout the 
country and abroad. They not only constitute a 
fundamental source of information concerning the 
history of the American people and their Gov- 
ernment, but they are also essential for the effec- 
tive administration of the public business. 

The functions of the organization fall into four 
Parts, two dealing with internal matters (profes- 
Sional and administrative) and two with external 
affairs (historical publications and general public 
relations). The professional staff is supervised by 
the Director of Archival Service, the business staff 
by the Executive Officer. i : 
tions is charged with the planning and editing of 
publications, such as guides, inventories, and docu- 
mentary collections; and the Administrative Secre- 
tary handles official relations with other Govern- 
ment agencies and the general public. 


7 FUNDAMENTAL OBJECTIVES 


The National Archives has two fundamental ob- 
jectives: (1) The concentration and preservation in 
a@ central depository of the archives of the United 
States Government; (2) the arrangement and ad- 
ministration of these archives so as to make them 
easily accessible to officials and students who de- 
sire to use them. To this end the Archivist is 
empowered “‘‘to inspect personally or by deputy the 
records of any agency of the United States Govern- 
ment whatsoever and wheresoever located,’’ and a 
corps of deputy examiners has surveyed such 

- records in the District of Columbia;. Federal records 
outside of Washington have been similarly surveyed 
as a WPA project, with The National Archives as 
cooperating sponsor. The National Archives Coun- 
cil, composed of the members of the President’s 
Cabinet and certain other Federal officials has 
defined the classes of archives that may be requisi- 
tioned by the Archivist for transfer to the building; 


The Director of Publica-. 


and records are now being received, classified, 
arranged, and filed. ~ 

These records include important papers sent to 
The National Archives for preservation by nearly 
every department of the Government. Among them 
are such noteworthy collections as the greater part 
of the files of the United States Senate from 1789 
to 1929: most of the archives of the Department of 
State 1789 to 1906, including our treaties with 
other nations and the original copies of Executive 
orders and proclamations by the various Presidents; 
the papers of many WORLD WAR organizations, 
such as the Food Administration; and the files of 
certain discontinued Government agencies, as, for 
example, the Wickersham Commission. 


CARE TAKEN OF RECORDS 


Once in the National Archives Building, the 
records are cleaned and fumigated, filed in fireproof 
containers on steel shelves, arranged as they were 
originally by the agency that produced or received 
them, classified, inventoried. and cataloged. Rec- 
cords in the custody of The National Archives may, 
subject to certain necessary restrictions. be con- 
sulted by any responsible person who has a legiti- 
mate reason for desiring to use them, Searchers 
may also use the catalogs, inventories, and other. 
“finding tools’ that are available as well as the 
small library of reference books and Government 
documents; and if reproductions of documents are 
desired, they can be made in the building at 
moderate cost. Certain specialized classes of 
archival materials, such as maps and charts. and 
motion pictures and sound recordings, are for 
technical reasons administered by separate divisions, 
Fireproof storage vaults are provided for motion 
picture films, and there is an auditorium in which 
they may be exhibited. 

The National Archives is a public record office, 
designed primarily to serve specialized groups 
such as officials and scholars; visitors, however. 
find much to interest them. 

It is the duty of The National Archives to file 
and edit for publication in the Federal Register all 
proclamations, Executive orders, rules, and regu- 
ar ae that have general applicability and legal 
effect. 

The National Historical Publications Commission, 
composed of Government officials and historians, 
is charged with the duty of making plans, esti- 
mates, and recommendations for historical publi- 
cations of the Federal government. 

The National Archives Building is open to the 
public daily from 9 A.M. to 4: P.M., except 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, and is open on 
Saturdays from 9 A.M. to 1 P.M, 

Archivist—R. D. W. Connor. 


Washington National Monument 
Source: An Official of the Monument Society 3 


Washington National Monument, at Wash- 
eo. D. C., is a tapering shaft or obelisk of 
white marble, 555 feet. 54% inches in height. and 55 
feet, 144 inches square at the base. Latitude, 
38°. 53’ 21” .681 N.; longitude, 77° 02’ 07” .955 W. 
Eight small windows, two on each side, were cut 
into the pyramidion, near its base. 

The erection of the Monument by the Washington 
National Monument Society, using furtds obtained 
by popular subscription, was authorized by Congress 
jin 1848. The cornerstone was laid on July 4 of 
the same year. Work progressed slowly until 
1854, $300,000. having been subscribed and 150 feet 

of the shaft erected, when a block of marble from 
the Temple of Concord, in Rome, contributed by 
the Pope, was stolen. Mainly because of the popular 
indignation caused by this incident, no further 
funds were forthcoming from the public, and con- 
struction work ceased until 1876, when it_ was 
resumed, at Sone expense, by the Corps 

ngineers, U. S. Army. 
Dre cancionn, which weighs 3,300 pounds. was 
set in place on December 6, 1884, marking the 
completion of the work. The Monument was dedi- 
cated on February 21, 1885, and was opened to the 
mabe on October 9, 1888 
TT 


Monument is faced with dressed white 
marble in 2-foot courses. All of the marble was 
obtained from a nearby source in Maryland, with 
the exception of the first 13 courses laid after 
work was resumed in 1876, which were brought from 
. Massachusetts. For the first 150 feet, the marble 
is backed by rubble masonry of Potomac River 


gneiss, or bluestone. From this point, cut New 
England granite was used to the 452-foot level, 
above which the walls are entirely of marble. 

Set into the interior walls are memorial stones, 
with inscriptions, contributed by foreign countries, 
States, cities and organizations. 

The capstone is crowned by a small right pyramid 
of pure aluminum 5.6 inches at its base and 8.9 
inches high, weighing 100 ounces. 


The computed weight of the Monument is 81,120 


tons, divided as follows: Foundation, 36,912 tons: 
lower portion of shaft, erected prior to 1854, 22,373 
tons; upper portion of shaft, 21,260 tons; pyra- 
midion, 300 tons; iron framework, 275 tons. The 
maximum pressure on the underlying soil is com- 
puted to be 9 tons, and the pressure near the outer 


- edge of the foundation, 3 tons per square foot. 


The cost of the Monument was $1,300,000. 

The Monument may be ascended by elevator; or, 
by stairs, 898 in number. Visiting hours are from 
9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. daily including Sundays and 
holidays, throughout the year; except that, from 
April 15 to October 31, visiting hours on Saturdays 
and Sundays are from 9:00 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. The 


Monument is not open to visitors on Christmas 


ay. 

In 1926 the elevator was replaced by one of 
modern design, having a capacity of 35 passengers. 
Protective screens were installed around the stairs 
and landings in 1929: The masonry was repaired 
and the surface of the, Monument scrubbed in 
1934, a steel scaffold entirely surrounding the 
Monument and extending to its apex being erected 
for the purpose. 


+290 United States—The White House; Na 
The White House 


Source: An Executive Mansion Official 


~The White House is located on the south side of 
‘Pennsylvania Avenue between the Treasury and 
the State Department Buildings. The buildings 
-and grounds cover an area of about 16 acres. The 
buildings consist of the mansion, the east and 
' west terraces, and the Executive Office. 
The main building is about 170 feet long by 85 
- feet wide. It has four floors. The east and west 
terraces are one-story structures. The east terrace 
is about 35 feet wide and 215 feet long extending 


: 
tion 


Shs 
al Ca 


ae until 1902, except greenhouses on the west 
errace. é 2 E 4 
Entrance lobby and main corridor—These rooms 
have marble floors, and are painted buff and 
white. Six classic columns mark the separation 
between the lobby and the corridor. The window 
hangings are red and a red rug, 70 feet in length, 
is on the corridor floor. On the east and west walls 
of the lobby are mirrors reaching from the floor to 
the ceiling, and in the center of the floor appears 
on the east side of the main building. It is eee as nae President’s seal, in yellow bronze, inlaid in the + 
: : cloak room for large receptions. | stone. - ; co) Ws 
perc eeope/and is about 35 feet wide and 165 feet The East Room—The walls of this roonr are ; 
long extending from the west side of the building. | covered with wood panelling, enameled; the orna- 
It contains the President’s swimming pool and a] mental ceiling is done in stucco; and set inthe walls 
few small offices for members of the household staff. | are twelve low relief panels by Piccirilli Brothers, 
The Executive Office is a three-story structure | sculptors, the subjects being taken from Aesop’s 
-about 140 feet long by 100 feet wide at the west end} fables. On both the east and west sides of the room 
of the west terrace. It was not part of the orig- | are two mantels of colored marble, with mirrors 
inal design but was added in 1902 to accommodate | over them. The room is lighted by three crystal or 
'~ the office force of the President. In May, 1937, | chandeliers, and by four bronze standards bearing ~ 
an electric alarm system whereby any of the| electric lights, which are placed at the four corners s 
President’s secretaries could call an armed_guard|of the room. The window draperies are of heavy 
at an instant’s notice was installed in the Execu-/} crimson silk damask. The floor is oak parquetry 
tive Office. Secretary Early’s office was fixed to| work. The concert grand piano, a gift to the 
lock electrically. nation-from the maker, has decorations in gold — 
ig The design of the White House proper and the} leaf on the mahogany case representing the five 
terraces is said to have been suggested by that of typical American music forms, ; 
the Duke of Leinster’s palace in Dublin. It is of ‘he Green Room—The wall covering and curtains 
the classic style of architecture, and has been much | in this room are of green silk damask. The-white 
admired by architects. The exterior walls of the| marble mantel, together with that in the Red 
juilding are constructed of light gray sandstone | Room, was originally in the State Dining Room, | 
rom quarries on Aquia Creek, Virginia, and were | having been purchased in England when the White > 
ainted white in the course of the reconstruction | House was reconstructed after the fire in 1814. The . 
after the fire in 1815. _| Aubusson rug on the oak floor bears the coat of 
- The White House was the first public building arms of the United States. : 
rected in Washington, the corner-stone having The Blue Room is elliptical in shape and is con-» 
been laid on October 13, 1792. in the presence of a| sidered to be rarely beautiful in its proportions. 
distinguished company, of citizens and officials. | The wall covering above the white enameled wains- 
which did not, however, include President _Wash- | coting is of heavy corded blue silk, and the curtains 
are of the same material. The mantel is of white 
marble, and the floor is of oak. In this room the 
President receives foreign diplomats presenting © 
their credentials, and guests at State dinners’ and 
receptions. : 
The Red Room has a white enameled wainscoting, 
‘ a wall covering and hangings of dark red silk damask. 
by the British, and the later construction of the} and an oak floor. The white marble mantel isa 
south and north porticos. Re duplicate of that in the Green Room. en)” -“ 
- The White House was first occupied by as The State Dining Room is used for all large 


city, is 

arehitect was James Hoban, a native of Ireland 
who had resided for some years in Charleston, 
uth Carolina. Hoban superintended the original 
construction, the reconstruction after the burning 


and Mrs. John Adams in November, 1800, although | dinners and luncheons, and can seat comfortably 
some of the interior construction, notably the finish | 100 guests. The walls from fioor to ceiling are of 
of the East Room, had not been completed at that | paneled and carved oak, and the window curtains 
time. The east and west terraces were constructed | are of green velvet. The ceiling, in stucco, is 
during Jefferson's administration. elaborately decorated. The chimney piece is of 

On August 24, 1814, the building was burned by| stone, and the chandelier and wall branches are 
the British forces which had captured Washington, | silver. a 
he fire destroying the interior and part of the 
walls. The work of reconstruction was commenced 
in the spring of 1815, and President Monroe moved 
during December. 1817. The south portico was 
completed in 1824, and the north portico in 1829. 
- In 1869 the east terrace was entirely removed, 
but no other important structural changes were 


The Private Dining Room has a vaulted ceiling, 
white enameled wainscoting, and walls paneled in 
plaster. The mantel is of marble, with a mirror 
over it copied from one belonging to the White 
House period. : 

The second and third floors are devoted to the 
family and guests of the President. ' ‘ 


The National Capital 


: Source: The Board of District Commissioners. 


to on the score of undue influence, while others ° 
ridiculed the idea of building palaces in the forest. ; 
Finally, ih 1790, a compromise was effected. The 
Southern members agreed to vote with the North- 5 
erners for the government to assume the debts of 
the states ($21,000,000), and the Northerners agreed 
cession in 1798, and it was accepted by Congress. | to vote to locate the capital on the Potomac. The 
The original District of Columbia was 10 miles| location and the boundaries were proclaimed by 
Square, lying on either side of the Potomac River} George Washington on March 30, 1791. Congress 

bat Cost Bgl aes ce 1801. er. 
en the District of Columbia was selected as 
the Capital, the land therein was owned by val 
number of people, who deeded their land to two 
trustees to lay out the streets, avenues. and public_ 
Squares, and divided the rest of the land into 
ped a Rocke uae — Seale of about 6,000 
- In laying ou str ay 1 
t band of mutinous soldiers, who assailed the hall] taken, and auou 540 pipe pre touche Pace 
during session, demanding arrearages of pay. United States as sites for the public buildings and 
_The northern members were in favor of a site| grounds. The lots laid out numbered 20,272. Of 
; on the Susquehanna. while the south favored the] these the United States took half and the property : 
, _ Delaware or Potomac; and the comparative ad-| oWners were given back the remainder. Th ted 
vantages of New York, Philadelphia, Germantown, | States sold its share of the lots and from the —_ 
‘ Havre de Grace, Wright’s Ferry, Baltimore, and] proceeds paid for the 540 acres on which it was & 
Conococheague were discussed. The South Carolin- ! put the Public buildings. The U.S. also took a fee 
ians opposed Philadelphia, because the Quakers | simple title to the streets and avenues. The © 
favored emancipation. Large towns were objected | was laid out by Major L’Enfant, a French enginee 


AX 

square) as may, by cession of particular states, and 

the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the 
_ Government. Maryland and Virginia made the 


mt 


lying in that state. The District now contains 70 

U aqeare miles on the Maryland side of the Potomac 

a iver. - 

__ The subject of a permanent seat of government 

__was first debated in Congress after the insult offered 

‘to that body in Philadelphia, in June, 1783, by a 
a 


Ny 


‘ 
-* 


Poa 3 i 2: , = “a ng tee 
os K The Capitol at Washington : 
1a x 
_ The Capitol building in Washington, D. C. is| ton, with Masonic ceremonies. It is constructed of 
situated on a plateau 88 ft. above the level of the | sandstone from quarries on Aquia Creek, Va. The 
ae Potomac River and covers an area of 153,112 sq. ft., | original designs were prepared by Dr. William 
or approximately 344 acres. Its length, from north | Thorton, and the work was done under the direc- — 
to south, is 751 ft., 4 ins.; its width, including ap- | tion of Stephen H. Hallet, James Hoban, George 
proaches, is 350 ft.; and its location’ is described | Hadfield, and B. H. Latrobe, architects. = 
as being in latitude 380 53’ 20.4” north and longi- The north wing was finished in 1800 and th 
tude 770 00’ 35.7” west from Greenwich. Its height | south wing in_ 1811. A wooden passageway con-— 
above the base line on the east front to the top of | nected them. On August 24, 1814, the interior of 
the Statue of Freedom is 287 ft., 542 ins. The dome | both wings was destroyed by fire, set by the British, 
is built of iron, and the aggregate weight of ma- The damage to the building was immediately re-— 
terial used in its construction is 8,909,200 pounds. | paired. : “ ‘ 
The Statue of Freedom surmounting the dome is In 1818 the central portion of the building was 
4 of bronze and weighs 14,985 pounds. It was modeled | commenced, under the architectural superintend- 
A by Thomas Crawford, father of Francis Marion| ence of Charles Bullfinch, The original building 
¢ Crawford, the’ novelist, in Rome, and the plaster | was finally completed in 1827. Its cost, including — 
} model shipped to this country. It was cast in bronze | the grading of the grounds, alterations, and re- 
at the shops of Clark Mills, on the Bladensburg | pairs, up to 1827, was $2,433,844.13. : ; 
Road, near Washington. The cost of the casting The corner stone of the extensions was laid on 
and the expenses in connection were $20,796.82, | the 4th of July, 1851, by President Fillmore, Daniel 
‘ and the sculptor was paid $3,000 for the plaster | Webster officiating as orator. This work was prose- — 
_-—~* ~‘modeil. It was erected and placed in its present | cuted under the architectural direction of Thomas 
. position Dec. 2, 1863. U. Walter till 1865, when he resigned, and it was 
. “The grounds have had an area of 58.8 acres, at | completed under the supervision of Edward Clark. — 
___——sOne:_'time a part of Cern Abby Manor, and at an| The material used in the walls is white marble 
early date were occupied by a_subtribe of the | from the quarries at Lee, Mass., and that in the ~ 
; Algonquin Indians known as the Powhatans, whose! columns from the quarries at Cockeysville, Md, 
____- council house was then located at the foot of the | The House extension was first occupied for legisla- — 
hill. By subsequent purchase of ground at the ice purpose Dec. 16, 1857, and the Senate bean : 


north of the Capitol and at the west of the new ase ? ist 
_ House Office building the area of the grounds have| The House office building was begun in 1905 
and occupied on Jan. 10, 1908; later, a story on 


_~ been increased to 13915 acres. 
, é i j top was added. The Senate Office building was 
The Rotunda is 97 ft. 6 ins. in diameter, and its started in 1906 and occupied on March 5, 1909, 


_ height from the floor to the top of the canopy is The House building cost, with site, $4.86 0,155 


ieee. 1180-ft.,'3 ins. 

a). The Senate Chamber is 113 ft., 3 ins., in length | Senate structure, $5,019,251. : 

by 80 ft., 3 in., in width and 36 ft. in height. The| Among Le peo = par beehe 
galleries will accommodate 682 persons. mn sotunda, Signing 0: € Declaration 0: 

The Representatives’ Hall is 139 ft. in length by | GePendence, Surrender of General Burgoyne, 5 


“ 4 e : render of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va., Geor; 
7 Sane feiceaicentil. toss the Ess place of the Veto ere eres te poions ; 
a Supreme Court, was, until 1859, occupied as the sue in(Chiet of\the AEs uy Joh tt ' 


_ Senate Chamber. Previous to that time the court) Baptism of Pocahontas, by John G. Cha 

Z occupied the room immediately beneath, now used | Landing of Columbus, by John Vanderlyn; 

as _a law library. covery of the Mississippi River by DeSoto, 

« ‘The Capitol has a floor area of 14 acres, and 430| William H. Powell; Embarkation of the Pileri 
_ rooms are devoted to office, committee, and storage | by Robert W. Weir. f Ta 

_-__ purposes. There are 14,518 sq. ft. of skylights, 679 


In House “og B Westward the Course 
= windows, and 550 doorways. ‘ Takes its Way, by Emanuel Leutze; Fir. 
. The dome receives light through 108 windows,|of the Emancipation Proclamation, by 


_ and from the architect’s office to the dome there| Bicknell Carpenter. 3 [ 

are 365 steps, one for each day of the year. In Senate Wing: Battle of Lake Erie, by Willi: 
‘The southeast corner stone of the original build- | H. Powell; Battle of Chapultepec, by 

ing was laid Sept. 18, 1793, by President Washing- | Walker. . io ie 
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# National Statuary Hall 


The National Hall of Statuary, formerly the Hall of the United States House of Representa 
in the Capitol at Washington, was established by Congress July 2, 1864, and contains the follow 
a — n. Joe Illincis — Frances E. Mississippi — Jefferson Rhode Island — Rog 
wheeler. 7 - Willard. Davis. Williams. ¥ im 
kansas—Uriah M. Indiana — Gen. Lew Missouri—Thomas H. South Dakota 
ae Wallace. Benton. eral Wm. Henry Ha 
Rose. a—John Camp-| lowa—S. J. Kirkwood.| Nebraska — William] son Beadle. i 
Arizona ad Kansas — John J.| Jennings Bryan. South Carolina—Joh1 
Ped ore ee + pero,) Meals. _ New Hampshire—Dan-|C. Calhoun. = 
California — nS Kentucky — Henry} iel Webster. Tennessee — Jo 
‘Serra. Clay. : New Jersey—Richard | Sevier. cy 
Connecticut —-Roger| “Maine — Hannibal| Stockton ton eeas Samuel 


Sherman. Hamlin. New York—Robert R. | ton. ~ has 
5 2 Maryland — Charles} Livingston. Vermont—Ethan Allen, 
Carroll. North Carolina—Zebu- Virginia — Robert ay 
E Massachusetts —|lon B. Vance. Lee. . 
-- Georgia—Alexander H. | Samuel Adams. Ohio—William Allen. ; 
_ Stephens. Michigan—Lewis Cass. Oklahoma—Sequoyah. 
a &- Vishe — George L. Minnesota—Henry M. popnnsvivania —Robert 
ISS Rice. ulton. 


- Shoup. 
: ‘ LOCATIONS OF STATUES FORMERLY IN STATUARY 


Island—Nathaniel Greene. ‘ 
Winthrop. Mis-| In the Senate Connection are: Delawar 
sissippi—James Z. George. M. Clayton. Georgia—Dr. Crawford W. Lon 

Blair. Nebraska—Stirling J. Morton. New Jersey | Kentucky—Dr. Ephraim McDowell. -yland- 
_ —Philip Kearney. North Carolina—Charles B.| john Hanson. ; 3 ae 

Aycock. Vermont—Jacob Collamer. West Vir- In the House Connection are: Connectic 

ginia—: 


Massachusetts—John 


John E. Kenna. pat Jonathan Trumbull. Maine—William King. 
fae ath ho pe nad he ag ler pecer em Carolina—Wade Hampton. Wisconsin: 
eahineton. Marquette. ' 


Pee __- United States—Cabinet Officers, 1789 


i Secretaries of State : aes 


The Department of Foreign Affairs was created by Act of Congress July 27, 1789, and the Sere 
changed to Department of. State on Sept. 15. Thomas Jefferson, then Minister to France, was appointe 

‘Secretary of State by President Washington Sept. 26, and took office March 21, 1790. ‘John Jay, who 
had held the office of ‘Secretary for Foreign Affairs since his appointment by the Ninth Continental 
Congress in March 1784, in place of Robert R. Livingston (appointed Jan. 1781), left it in September, 

1789, when the U. S. Supreme Court was established with him, as Chief Justice. 4 ; 
_---'The Secretary of State is charged, under the direction of the President, with the duties appertaining 

to correspondence with the public ministers and the consuls of the U. S. and with the ‘representatives 
-\ of foreign powers accredited to the U. S., and to negotiations of whatever character relating to the 
foreign affairs of the United States. 

Reciprocal trade treaties between the American and other governments have been a feature of the 
activities of the Department of State in the recent years, ¢ 
He is the medium of correspondence between the President and the chief executives of the several 

States of the U. S.; he has the custody of the great seal of the U. S., and countersigns and affixes such 

ed all Executives’ proclamations, to various commissions, and to warrants for the extradition of 

ugitives. 

He is the custodian of the treaties made with foreign States, and of the laws of the U.S. He grants 
and issues passports, and exequaturs to foreign consuls in the U. S. are issued through his office. He 
publishes the laws and resolutions of Congress, amendments to the Constitution, and proclamations 
_ declaring the admission of new States into the Union. 

‘Limitations of armament on war ships and the size of those ships have been the subjects of treaties 
and conventions. The civil war in Spain, the conflict between Japan and China, and between Germany 
and Poland; the latter backed by Britain and France have kept the Secretary of State busy. - 


‘Presidents | Cabinet Officers eta Rr Presidents iS sanee 


Cabinet Officers oe 


_ Washington..|John Jay........... . i eed || LARCOMI KS, 0,0 William H. Seward. .|N. Y.. 
_ Washington. .|Thomas Jefferson... . deeb ak 289 iS OhnsOM.ae sr. William H. Seward. .|N. ¥.. 
_ Washington..|Edmund Randolph. . sar) deO4: | Grants, some Elihu B. Washburne. |IIl., .. 
Washington. .|Timothy Pickering.. . |Mi -| 1795 ||Grant....... HISh!; cass N. 
J. Adams....{/Timothy Pickering...|Mass..| 1797 ||Hayes....... 4 
. |John Marshall 
James Madiso: 
Robert Smith. 
James Monroe...... 
John Quincy Adams ,|M 
Henry Clay...... 
Martin Van Buren...|N. Y.. Bone R ham 
— Jae . |Edward Livingston. . sees Cleveland... .|/Richard Olney...... 
Jackson.....|Louis McLane...... Del... McKinley. ..|John Sherman...... 
Jackson.....|John Forsyth....... Bo rect McKinley. ..|William R. Day..... 
.|John Forsyth....... Ga.... McKinley. :.|John Hay.......... 
Daniel Webster..... Ee T. Roosevelt.|John Hay.......... 

BIS os, 4 cseeele -.| 1841 |/T. Roosevelt. TT ees, |! 
eicueress SEGe. T. Roosevelt. LA WVasiate RiGee 
aes Taft........|Philander C. Knox... 

.- |S. 1844 ||)Wilson...... William J. Bryan.... 

James Buchanan.... eset, Lee I WHson: 2... Robert Lansing..... N 
John M. Clayton.... Sieke Mh salad pape Colby.... 
.|Edward Everett..... se Coolidge..... r vous 
.| William L. Marcy...|N. Y.. Coolidge.....|Frank B. Kellogg.... 
Lewis Cass......... Mich Hoover.. .|Henry L. Stims ni 
F. Roosevelt. |Cordell Hull........ 


Secretaries of the Navy 


.|Robert Smith....... Md...} 1802 ||Grant....... Pa cae Giada A 8 
‘}William Jones... 1.1|Pa..:} 1 peice geecen ere ps 
'B. W. Crowninshield. 
B. W. Crowninshield. 


.|Mahlon Dickerson.. . |N. J.. - Roosevelt. 
.|James K. Paulding...|N. Y.. - Roosevelt. 
George E. Badger... .|N. C.. - Roosevelt. 

ayongrs i «of NerGes - Roosevelt. 
aes x toes - Roosevelt. 


wise By ae . Wilbur. .../Cal...} 
William.A. Graham,.|N. C../° 1850 ||/Hoover...... CharlesFrancisAdams Navara 


limore,....|John P. Kennedy....|M F. Roosevelt .|Claude A. 
‘Pierce. ....../James C. Dobbin... . F. Roosevelt.|... a ex ype oat sea 
_ George Cabot of Beverly, Mass., was appointed| Elected as a Federalist to the United States 


e first Secretary of the Navy, May 3, 1798, and| Senate, and served from March aa 

"3 confirmed by the Senate, but declined the| 1796, when he resigned; Tenner of te Reeve ‘al 
bl; opel OF ee menunetie 2 1808; delegate to the 

‘or onvention o 14 face 

presiding. ofticer. ; » and served as its 

e died in Boston, April 18, 1823. He was the 

grandfather of the late Hen 3 a 

Senator from Massachuseits. By Canon Lone 


United States—Cabinet Officers, 1789-1936 


Secretaries of the Treasury 


The Second Continental Congress on July 29, 1775, appointed Michael Hillegas and George Clymer, 
Esqs., as ‘‘joint treasurers of the United Colonies.’' Francis Hopkinson was elected Treasurer of Loans 
July 27, 1778. Robert Morris was appointed Superintendent of Finances by the Seventh Continental 
Congress on Feb. 20, 1781. The Treasury Department was organized by Act of Congress on Sept. 2, 1789, 
Ns and President Washington commissioned Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury on Sept. 11. 
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2 Resi- ; Ap- } | Resi- | ae 
7 Presidents Cabinet Officers |denc’s pointed'| Presidents Cabinet Officers \denc's' pointed 
d Washington.. |Alexander Hamilton..|N. .Y.| 1789 |/Lineoln...... Hugh McCulloch....|Ind...| 1865 
ae .. [Oliver Wolcott Jr... .|Ct.... 1795 ||Johnson,.... ss a Shee 865 
4 J. Adams.... oe bie 1797 ||\Grant....... George S. Boutwell. . .|Mass 1869. 
“ .... |Samuel Dexter. ..... Mass 1801 ee Grats wie, 5 Wm. A. Richardson. . ra 1873 
cs Jefferson..... ~~ AT a ee at 1801 ee Benjamin H. Bristow. |Ky.. 1874 
2 ..... |Albert Gallatin. ..... Pac. 1801 Be sata ie ake Lot M. Morrill.~....| Me....| 1876 
Madison..... i See aaa, 1809 WOR. <5 omnes John Sherman. .*.,.../Ohio..| 1877 
“ .....|George W. Campbell. |Tenn 1814 ||Garfield..... William Windom..../Minn 188] 
oi .. |Alexander J. Dallas. .|Pa.. 1814 |/Arthur...... 8 eee “ie 1881 
. |William H. Crawford.|Ga.. 1816 to Charles J. Folger.....|N. ¥..| 1881 
Monroe..... ie Sia 1817 mere eee Walter Q. Gresham... |Ind...| 1884 
J. Q. Adams... |Richard Rush.... 1825 1 Rae Hugh McCulloch....| ** 1884 
Jackson..... Samuel D. Ingham 1829 ||/Cleveland....|Daniel Manning..... \N. Y. 1885 
~ .. |Louis McLane... . 1831 “ -... |Charles S. Fairchild..| ‘* 1887 
. | William J. Duane. 1833 ||/B. Harrison.. |William Windom.../Minn.| 1889 | 
Roger B. Taney... .. 1833 “s Charles Foster. . - Chio. | 1891 
Levi Woodbury. .... 1834 ||Cleveland. .. |John G. Carlisle IKy....] 1893 
ord a A 1837 ||McKinley...|Lyman J. Gage. 1897 
\ W.H.Harrison}/Thomas Ewing.... . . 1841 ||T. Roosevelt. a hae 5 1901 
i aaa = GaP Mette * 1841 x . | Leslie M. Shaw. . + Fanner L902: 
eM bla<.g-a os Walter Forward....)/Pa....|/ 1841 " . |George B. Cortelyou.. IN. Y..| 1907 
See aC Wey.’ John C. Spencer..... N. ¥..] 1843 |/Taft.......,.|Franklin MacVeagh.. |Til....| 1909 
Se ae George M. Bibb... .../Ky....]| 1844 |/Wilson...... William G. McAdoo... |N. ¥..| 1913 
IRONS a. 2 <> Robert J. Walker... .|/Miss 1845 it. gahoy ‘Carter Glasa® (2 Jan WV Ase ce LOL 
"Taylor... William M. Meredith. Pa. . 1849 > eee David F. Houston....'Mo....}. 1920 
Fillmore..... Thomas Corwip..... Ohio 1850 ||Harding Andrew W. Mellon... Pa 1921 
F IBEOG. ciaaes « “yeaa A oe my. iece ee. ott 4 ‘ tes ae 
. Buchanan. .. |Howell Cobb. ....... a.. evens. oH. hed Be 
ss J Philip F. Thomas... .|/Md 1860 Dees todos jOgden L. Mills. ..... IN. Ya» 1032 
( ys a) Reo): See N. Y..| 1861 ||/F.D.Roosevelt William H. Woodin..| ‘* 1933: 5 
7 Lineoln ..... Salmon P. Chase...../Ohio..| 1861 a 4/|HenryMorgenthau,Jr.| ** 1934 
- 2s William P. Fessenden.|Me....| 1864 5 | 


Secretaries of War 


The Second Continental Congress set up in June, 1776, a Board of War and Ordnance consisting of 


: five members: John Adams, Roger Sherman, Benjamin Harrison, James Wilson and Edward Rutledge. 
Richard Peters was elected Secretary on June 12. This Board several times changed, continued until 
4 Oct, 30, 1781, when Congress appointed Benjamin Lincoln Secretary of War, a position created by Act 
of Congress the previous February. The Eleventh Continental Congress on March 8, 1785, appointed 
Gen. Henry Knox to succeed him with the added duties of the Navy. The War (and Navy) Department 
was created by Act of Congress Aug. 7, 1789, and Gen. Henry Knox was commissioned Secretary of 


War under that Act Sept. 12, 1789. 


J i A MOK 8 lige 5 Mass..| 1789 ||Johnson..... U.S. Grant (ad. in.)..\Tll....) 1867 
4 > lace . Ponothy Pickering... a3 1795 +. Messen John M. Schofield....| “ 1868 
; ad ..|James McHenry..... Md. 1796 ||Grant....... John A. Rawlins..... bis 869 
J. Adams.... 6 re ee ify 1797 Brak. ons <5 William T. Sherman..|Ohio..| | 1869 
" es ....|Samuel Dexter...... Mass..| 1800 cae es Ee William W. Belknap. |Ia... 69 
Jefferson.. Henry Dearborn..... = 1801 oa, eee, Alphonso Taft....... Ohio 1876 
\ Madison. William Eustis. ..... s* 1809 sop ee See James Don. Cameron.|Pa.. 1876 
. Sr i (John Armstrong..... N. Y 1813 ||/Hayes....... George W. McCarry..|Ia.. 1877 
. # James Monroe...... Va.. 1814 Bee op tn ahh: Alexander Ramsey...|Minn 1879 
- e .| William H. Crawford.|Ga.... 1815 ||Garfield..... Robert T. Lincoln.. .. Til. s 1881 
5 Geo. Graham (ad. in).|Va....| © 1817 ||Arthur...... sy ee 5 1881 
John C. Calhoun.....|/S.C...} 1817 ||/Cleveland....|William C. Endicott..|Mass..| 1885 
James Barbour...... Va....| 1825 ||B. Harrison. .|Redfield Proctor..... Vt....| 1889 
Peter B. Porter...... NOW. dees ze .. |Stephen B. Elkins... -|W.Va.| 1891 
4 John H. Eaton...... Tenn.| 1829 ||Cleveland....|DanielS. Lamont....|N. Y..| 1893 
" Lewis Cass.......... Ohio. 1 ||McKinley... |Russel A. Alger....../Mich. 1897 
. Benjamin F. Butler . .|N. 837 * Elibu Root... N, ¥..| 1899 
...|Joel R. Poinsett. 1]S- Gs dhe ck8S7 WEL Roosevelt...) >. ta ko ae N 1901 
7 Harrison|John Bell....... William H. Taft Ohio. 1904 
4 John C. Spencer : {Luke E. Wright... ...|Tenn 908 
James M. Porter Jacob M. Dickinson.. 1909 
. William Wilkins : [Henry L. Stimson... .|N. ¥...] 1911 
/ William L. Mar . |Lindley M. Garrison. |N. J. 1913 
2 George W. Crawford Newton D. Baker... .|Ohio.:| 1916 
Z Charles M. Conrad John W, Weeks... Mass..| 1921 
Jefferson Davis...... Be hy ne ee 
a John B. Floyd....... . [Dwight F. Davis..... °.. 
"f Joseph Holt......... James W. Good..-... lowa 1929 
4 Simon Cameron. .... je eattick Hurley..../Okla..) 4 929 
‘ -D. sevelt|George H. Dern..... a 
: Edwin M. Stanton. BAD Roosevelt Georkee. Dera se 


1 Commissioner 


F 
; 


The Secretary 0: 


Secretaries of Agriculture 


was renamed secretary of agriculture and became a member of the Cabinet. 


Iture is charged with the work of promoting agriculture in its broadest sense. 
He exercises Des dl amareinen and control over the affairs of the department and formulates and 
establishes the general policies to be pursued by its various branches. 


; ae 1920 

and....|Norman J. Colman... 1889 |; Wilson. . . |Edw. T. Meredith... . . 
gieye on. .|Jeremiah M. Rusk... or H ; * 1 teak 
§ 1897 1925 
1901 1929 
1909 1933 


. The Department of Agriculture was created by Act of Congress, May 15, 1862. On ‘ae 8, 1889, its 


Presidents 


Washington... . 
.| Timothy Pickering 


Cabinet Officers 


Samuel Osgood... . 


;:|Joseph Habersham 
.| Joseph Habersham 


Van Buren... .. 
-W. H. Harrison. 
1 eras aie 


ates ele ele ous 


.| Joseph Habersham 
.|Gideon Granger... 
.|Gideon Granger... 
.| Return J. Meigs jr 

.| Return J. Meigs jr. 


‘|John McLean..... 


William T. Barry.. 
Amos Kendall.... 
‘Amos Kendall.... 
John M. Niles.... 
Francis Granger... 
Francis Granger... 
Charles A. Wickliff 
/Cave Johnson..... 
Jacob Collamer... 
Nathan K. Hall... 
SamuelD. Hubbard 


..|James Campbell. . 
.| Aaron V. Brown... 


.| Horatio Kin; 


Joseph Holt 


.| Montgomery Blair. 
.| William Dennison. 
.| William Dennison. 
.| Alex. W. Randall. . 
.|John A. J. Creswell 


The office of Attorney-General w 


Date 
Resi-| Ap- 
de’ces|pointed 


Mass.. 


Presidents 


Cleveland..... 
Cleveland...... 


McKinley..... 
T. Roosevelt... 
T. Roosevelt... 
T. Roosevelt... 
T. Roosevelt... 
¥ 
x 


- Roosevelt... 
. Roosevelt... 


as organized by Act of Congress Sept. 24, 1789, and on Sept. 26 
Fashington appointed Edmund Randolph of Virginia, to the post. The Attorney-General was not a 
member of the Cabinet until Richard Rush was appointed on Feb. 10, 1814, by President Madison. 


.|Edmund Rdndolph|Va.... 


‘!}William Bradford. |Pa...- 
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Postmasters-General 


_ _ Benjamin Franklin had been Deputy Postmaster in America, (1737), 
Colonies (1753) under the King until summarily dismissed by 
Congress created the Post Office Department with headquar 
elected Benjamin Franklin Postmaster-General for one year. 

_ of the Ambassadors, Richard Bache succeeded him on Noy. 7, 

 Postmaster-General Jan. 28, 1782. Congress temporarily established the Post Office De 
branch of the Treasury, on Sept. 22, 1789. and Washington commissioned Samuel Osgood Postmaster- 

General on Sept. 26. The Postmaster-General was not a member of the Cabinet 

was called in on March 9, 1829, by Pres. Jackson. 


him Jan. 30, 1774. 
ters in Philadelphia and on July 26, 
On his sailing later for 3 
1776. Ebenezer Hazard was appointed 
Department as a 


-1936 


Cabinet Officers 


and Postmaster General for the 
4, The Second Continental 


until William T. Barry 


1776, 
France as one > 


Resi-| Ap- 
de’ces|pointed 


James W. Marshall bee Ss 


.| Marshall Jewell. 


James N. Tyner. 


-|David McK. Key . 
.| Horace Maynard. 
.| Thomas L. James . 


Thomas L. James.. 


WalterQ.Gresham. 
Frank Hatton..... 


.| William F, Vilas.. 


Don M, Dickinson. 


.|John Wanamaker. 


: Timothy O. Howe |W 


Wilson S. Bissel...|N 


William L. Wilson. 
James A. Gary.. 


‘| Chas.EmorySmith. 


Chas.EmorySmith. 
Chas.EmorySmith 
Henry C. Payne... 
Robert J. Wynne. . 
GeorgeB.Cortelyou 


Pa.... 
INS Soe 
George vonL.Meyer|Mass. 


Fr. H. Hitchcock. .|Mass. 
Albert S. Burleson. the 
n 


William M. Evarts/N. Y.. 
Ebenezer R. Hoar|Mass.. 
Amos T. Akerman|Ga.... 
George H. Williams]Ore. .. 
Edwards Pierrepont|N. Y.. 
Alphonso Taft...|Ohio. . 
-|Charles Devens. .|Mass.. 


..|Charles 
..|Charles 


..|John Breckenridge/Ky.... 
..|Cesar A. Rodney.|Del 
.|Cesar A. Rodney.|Del 

William Pinkney. 


Richard Rush 


irt 
John MeP. Berrien 


Roger B. Taney. .|Md... 
INGXes 


‘1 )|Benjamin F. Butler 


. | Felix 


Benjamin F. Butler|N. Y.. 
..../Tenn, 


Henry 2 


.|John J. Crittende 


John J. Crittenden 
Hugh S. Le 


‘1|John Nelson... ..: 


1k. 
Tay Rok: 
| Base 
chanan 


+1 /Jon 
Na 


t! 


John J. Crittenden 


Secretaries 
_ The Department of Commerce and Labor was cre 


Md 
P 


gare. .|S.C 


Isaac Toucey....|Ct... ‘ 
Reverdy Johnson.|Md... 


B. Harriso 
Cleveland. 


T. Roosevelt... 
a Roosevelt... 


Ky.... 


Kyle 


F. D. Roosevelt. 


1903 
1904 


I|-Tate 


Secretaries of Commerce 
...|William C. Redfield|N. 
-|Josh. W. Alexander|Mo 


D. Roosevelt. : 
. D, Roosevelt./Harry L. Hopkins ,!Iowa. . 


Herbert 
William 


Roy D. Chapin... 
Daniel C. Roper. . 


C. Hoover|Cal.. | 
F, Whiting|Mass.. 
.|Robert P. Lamont, |Ill.. . . 


Mich.. 
Sic... 


J. 
Thom: 


-|H. M. Da 


.|Judson Harmon... 
Joseph Me 
John W. Griggs. .|N 2 
-|Philander C. Knox}/Pa.... 
Philander C, Knox|Pa.... 
William H. Moody|Mass.. 
Chas. J. Bonaparte|Md... 


Geo. E.Wickersham 


A. M. Pah 


Kenna. at on 


No Yur 


C. MeReynolds}Tenn, 
as E. Gregory|Tex. .. 


almer....|/Penn. 
H. M. Daugherty .|Ohio. . 


herty . 
Harlan F. 
John G. Sargent. . 
Wm. D. Mitchell. 
HomerSs.Cum: 


Charles Nagel 
William B. Wilson. 


: Wis... 
William N. Doak. . 


Ohio.. 
tone..|N. Y.. 


Vt.... 
Minn. 
Ct 


F. D. Rooseve!t.| Frank Murphy... .|Mich.. 


mmerce and Labor . 


ated by Act of Congress Feb..14, 1903, and its Secretar 
was divided by Act of Congress in 1913 into the Departs 
and the Secretary of each was made a Cabinet member. 


T. Roosevelt... 


ecretaries of Labor 


Pas 


t.|Frances Perkins. .|N 
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Secretaries of the Interior 


The Department of the Interior was created by Act of Congress Marck 3, 1849, and its secretary 
tiade a member of the Cabinet. It is charged with the Supervision of public business relating to the 


z General Land Office, Bureau of Reclamation. Geological Survey, Office of Indian Affairs, Bureau of “ 
= Pensions, Bureau of Education, National Park Service, and certain hospitals and eleemosynary 
ee institutions in the Dist. of Columbia. : 
i SPameeeekon ot. o|Reizt Ape. tie) |S Reais te 
; Presidents | Cabinet Officers |de’ces|pointed Presidents | Cabinet Officers |de’ces|pointed.—~ 
by AVION. Fac. S's Thomas Ewing...|Ohio..| 1849 .|| Cleveland......|William F. Vilas. .|Wis...| 1888 
3 Fillmore. ...... T.M.T.McKennan |Pa....{ 1850 ||B. Harrison....|John W. Noble...|/Mo....| 1889 
; Fil Alex. H. H. Stuart/Va....| 1850. || Cleveland... ... Hoke Smith..... Ga....] 1893 
| Robert McClelland/Mich.| 1853 || Cleveland...... David R. Francis.|Mo..,. 1896 
c Jacob Thompson. .|Miss..}| 1857 || McKinley...... Cornelius N. Bliss.|N. Y..} 1897 
ag Caleb B. Smith...|/Ind...} 1861 || McKinley...... Ethan A.Hitchcock|Mo....| 1898 
c --|John P. Usher....|/Ind...| 1863 ||T. Roosevelt. ..|Ethan A-Hitchcock|Mo....| 1901 
--|John P. Usher....j/Imd...| 1865 ||T. Roosevelt. ..|James R. Garfield.|Ohio..} 1907 
-|James Harlan....|Ilowa..| 1865 || Taft........... Rich. A. Ballinger|Wash.| 1909 
‘ een ena ‘e anes aa este <tr Stee Mes Estee g en x Rte 
-|Jaco Aho SR cas 86: Ison Sale anklin K, ne./Cal,.. 
-|Columbus Delano.|Ohio..| 1870 || Wilson......../John B. Payne.../Va....| 1920 
-|Zachariah Chandler|Mich 1875 || Harding. . Albert B. Fall... M 1921 
-|Carl Sechurz...... Mo....| 1877 || Harding. . Hubert Work Col 19: 
Sam. J. Kirkwood/Iowa..| 1881 || Coolidge -|Hubert Work..... Col....| 1923 \ 
Sam. J. Kirkwood/lowa..| 1881 || Coolidge -|Roy O. West. Iil....} 1928 
ish Henry M. Teller. ./Col... 1882 || Hoover. -|Ray Lyman Wilbur|Cal...| 1929 
Cleveland...... Lucius Q. C. Lamar|Miss..! 1885 || F. D. Roosevelt.!Harold L: Ickes. .|Iil....| 1933 
a a, HOOSE VEN. SIATORS ta. S0BGSs) -(EAR Sn i eee 
Vice-Presidents of the United States 
| Resi- | Qua-| Poli- 
Name Birthplace Yr. |den’e| lif. jj tics Place of Death Yr. |Age 
i1jJohn Adams........ uincy, Mass........ 1735|Mass../1789|)Fed...|Quincy, Mass........ 1826] 90 
‘ 2|Thomas Jefferson. . . Shade WER Weds ss 1743/Va. ...|1797|Rep...|Monticello, Va. . 1826} 83 
1 3jAaron Burr......... Newark, N.J. ...2... 1756|N. Y..|1801/Rep...|Staten Island, N. Y 1836] 80 
f 4\George Clinton..... Ulster Co., N. Y..... 1739)N. Y../1805|Rep..:|Washington, D. C....|1812] 73 
pf 5|Eibridge Gerry... .. Marblehead, Mass... .|1744|Mass..!1813)Rep...|Washington, D. C....|1814] 70 
. 6| Daniel D. Tompkins .|Scarsdale. N. Y...... 1774|N. Y..|1817|Rep...|Staten Island, N. ¥...|1825| 51 
4 7)Jobn C. Cathoun...-.|Abbeville, S. C....... 1782|S. C...|1825|Rep..,| Washington, D. C....|1850) 68 > 
8)Martin Van Buren. .|Kinderhook, N. Y....|1782)N. Y..|1833|Dem. .|Kinderhook, N. Y....|1862] 79 
: 9|)Richard M. Johnson. |I.ouisville, Ky........ 1780/ Ky... .|1837|Dem..|Frankfort, Ky....... 1850] 70 
¥ 10)John Tyler......... Greenway, Va........ 1790|Va....|1841|Dem..)/Richmond, Va....... 1862) 72 
11|George M. Dallas. ..|Philadelphia, Pa...... 1792|Pa....|1845|Dem. .|Philadelphia, Pa,..... 1864) 72 
é 12|Millard Fillmore... .|Summerhill, N.Y... .|1800|N..Y..|1849| Whig..|Buffalo, N. Y........ 1874| 74 
p 13) William R. King. ...|Sampson Co., N. C...|1786|Ala 1853|Dem../Dallas Co., Ala..,.... 1853] 67 
+ i4|John C. Breckinridge|Lexington, Ky....... 1821| Ky... .|1857}Dem..|Lexington, Ky....... 1875] 54 
: 15|Hannibal Hamlin. ..|Paris, Me........... 1809|Me.. . ./1861|Rep...|Bangor, Me.......... 1891) 8 
: 16|Andrew Johnson. ...j)RalJeigh, N.C........ 1808|Tenn.-/1865|Rep...|Carter Co.. Tenn..... 1875}. 6 
17|Schuyler Colfax..... New York City, N. Y.j}1823)Ind...|1869|Rep...|Mankato, Minn...... 1885| 62 
18|Henry Wilson. ..... Farmington, N. H....|1812|Mass..|/1873|Rep...|Washington, D. C....|1875| 63 
19} William A. Wheeler..|Malone, N. Y -/I1819IN. Y. ...]Malone, N.Y... . - {1887 ; 
20|Chester A. Arthur...|Fairfield, Vt. ee . 881 ---| New York City, N 1886} 56 
: 21/Thos. A. Hendricks..|Muskingum Go., Onis.|181¢ 11883 ‘!|mdianapolis, Ind. ..._/1885| 66 
‘ 22/Levi P. Morton..... Shoreham, Vt 1824|N. ...|Rhinebeck, N. Y. 1920} 96 
s 23|Adlai E. Stevenson. .|Christian Co., Ky... .|1835)IU... .|/1893)/Dem..|Chicago, Ill... . 1914] 78 
J 24|Garrett A. Hobart. .{Long Branch, N. J... .|1844|N. J...|1897|Rep...|Paterson, N. J.. - {1899} 55 
25|Theodore Roosevelt. |New York City, N. Y.|1858|)N. Y..|1901|Rep...|Oyster Bay, N. Y....|1919! 61 
7 26|Chas. W. Fairbanks. |Unionville Centre, Ohio “esd = syst es ae ee Dds a2 es 4 
& ans. 1 tloa, NaS os oes ss 5 25 ee ep... 2 IN.» Mists elaine 
> 35l thos, Marshall -|No. Manchester, Ind ..|1854/Ind. ../1913|Dem..|Washington, D. C....]1925) 71 — 
m 29|Calvin Coolidge..... Plymouth, die ods ee et rays aha Soe Northampton, Mass...|1933} 60 
..-|Marietta, Ohid....... OTH... 118 Bac fates 20.6 )alw OW, seal ele ayers ae F 
. 31 Charles Gane --|Topeka. Kan......... 1860|Kan. .|1929|/Rep.. .|Washington, D. C... [1986 76 f 
; 32|John Nance Garner..|Red River Co., Tex. .|1869!Tex. ..|1933!Dem.:|...............05 Be eee ceo, ae 
, a a a aa a aa a 
; Speakers of the House of Representatives 
‘ Name State; Time Name State; Time Name State) Time 
: ear, hl 5 dall|Pat ../1876-1881 _ 
“a eS 791||James K. Polk. ..|Ter...|1835-1839)|Samuel J .Randa! 
1 5 aifaoball. Gt. Tyorire3 R. M. T. Hunter.|Va. . .|1839-1841|| Joseph W. Keifer.|O. . ..|1881-1883 
. ¥.A.Mublenburg|Pa. .-|1793-1795||John White... .. Ky...|1841-1843||John G. Carlisle. .|Ky.. .|1883-1889 
 Heamihan Baron NSE Hag hn We: St Raa |S tnt | CHamS p Cae he A 
" Theo. Sedgwick. .|Mas. |1799-1801/|John W. Davis...|Ind.. a : -|Ga.-}1891-1895 
a hani - i hrop..|Mas. |1847-1849/| Thomas B. Reed .|Me., ./1895: x 
P Nathaniel Macon) A cee erilltowell Cobb... |Cea..” [1849-1861||D. . Henderson |la.,-|1800-1908 
: Joseph B.Varnum| Mas. |1807-1811|| Howe! obb.... lees ig vets Til. . 11903-1910 ¥ 
¢ -1814]|Linn Boyd...... Ky.. .| 1851-1855) | Joseph G .Cannon vad 
, Poten c neves. Se Este N. P. Banks..... Mas. |1856-1857||Champ Clark....|Mo. .|1911-1919 
= Heaty Cla: ‘| Ky... |1815-1820)|James L. Orr. ...|S. C.]1857-1859}|Fred’k H. Gillett.|Mas. |1919-1925 
. ent y Oley ior. |N> ¥.|1820-1821||Wm. Pennington.|N. J.|1860-1861||Nich. Longworth|O...-|1925-1031 
q Pri  Bexbour|Va. ..|1821-1823||Galusha A. Grow|Pa. -.|1861-1863||John N. Garner. . Tex... 1931-1933 
ASAP | SAR RE ee ampere mre Mb eem et 
am r is " i A - 
And, Stephenson - Ya. |1827-1834||Michael C. Kerr. |Ind. .|1875-1876|| Wm. B. Bankhead|Ala..|1986..+5 
4 John Bell.......|Ten..11834-1835 
" The Oath of a President tees 
a hat the President shall; In place of ‘‘protect,”” W, H. Taft, when he took 
D: Aig aie eran re: A emanon: “TJ do| the oath, used the word ‘maintain. 


that I will faithfully Oath of U. S. Supreme Court Justice 

Boley Sree of president of the United States, | 1 do solemnly swear that 1 will administer Justice 
ane will to the best of my ability, preserve, ProO- | without respect to persons, and do equal tight to 
tect, and defend the Constitution’ of the United| the poor and to the rich; and that I will faithfully 
States.”’ ident, took the fol- discharge all the duties incumbent on me a uae 

George Washington, as Presidene.: cor affirm) | according to the best of my abilities an unde] 
lowing oath: "I do s°Gonstitution of the United | standing, agreeably to the Constitution and laws | 
ee ,Will support 2 of the United States. 
States. - 


BILLS ENACTED 


Appropriations—Authorized expenditure of more 
than $13,000,000,000, a record peace-time total. 


Relief—Appropriated $1,775,000,000 for the current 
fiscal year; approved curtailment of WPA activi- 
ties. 

Defense—Voted to spend nearly $2,000,000,000 to 
expand the Army, Navy and air forces in a 
Tecord peace-time program. 

Government Reorganization—Empowered President 

~ Roosevelt to regroup Federal agencies in the 
interest of efficiency and economy. 

Monetary—Continued the President’s dollar de- 

valuation powers, the $2,000,000,000 stabilization 
fund and the life of the RFC. 

Taxes—Wiped out last vestige of undistributed- 
profits tax on corporations and substituted flat 
18 per cent levy; permitted Federal and state 
governments to tax the income of employees of 
the other. 

Polities—Passed Hatch bill to limit political 
activity by Federal office holders. 

Social Security—Lightened the tax schedule and 
liberalized the benefits of the social security 
program. 


Source: Records 
‘ ‘By an Act of Congress, approved by the President 
on March 3, 1931, the ‘words and music of “The 
Star Spangled Banner’’ were designated as the 
tional anthem. 
_ The words were written in 1814 by Francis Scott 
ey (1780-1843), a lawyer, of Frederick, Md., and 
Washington, who, as a visitor:’on board a British 
jessel in Baltimore, had witnessed the British bom- 
yardment of Fort McHenry. 
The words were sung to the air of “‘Anacreon in 
_ Heaven.’”’ 
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Record of 76th pan First Seaoe 


Source: Records of Congress 


Bi The National Anthem 


KI - 
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BILLS KILLED 


Pensions—House defeated Townsend plan for old- 
age pensions. : 

Lending—House refused to consider President’s 
lending and housing program.” 


BILLS DEFERRED UNTIL 1940 


Neutrality—Senate Foreign .Relations Committee 
refused to take up Administration bill to repeal 
arms embargo against warring nations. : 

Labor—Took no action on proposed amendments — 
to Wagner act or wage-hour law. 

Tax Revision—House Ways and Means Committee 
to make recess study of general tax revision 
program. 

Transportation—House and Senate passed bills to 
help railroads, but no compromise was reached. 

Health—Senate committee indorsed broad outlines 
of national health program, but withheld 
specific recommendations until next year. 


The first session of the 76th Congress con- 
vened in Washington Jan. 3, 1939 and adjourned 
sine die Aug. 5. 

There were introduced 10,515 bills of which 725 
ere Saacted, President Roosevelt signed 667 and 
vetoe 


of Congress = 

Whenever the National Anthem is played at any 
place where persons belonging to the naval service 
are present, all officers and enlisted men not in 
formation shall stand at attention facing toward 
the music (except at colors, when they shall face 
toward the colors). If in uniform, covered, they 
shall salute at the first note of the anthem, retain- 
ing the position of salute until the last note of the 
anthem. If not in uniform and covered, they 
i shall uncover at the first note of the anthem. 


States Supreme Court 


= 


Chief Justices in Italics Term /|Yrs a Q 


.|1789-1795| 6/1745/1829 
1789-1791 
1789-1810 
1789-1798 


iy, N.Y: 
i tticnce. Ss. c:. 
wear Posdnes M 


bo 
= 


; BERS oe wees 
bite Story, Mass 


Gabriel Duval, Md......:|1 


1829-1861 
1830-1846 
.|1835-1867 
-|1836-1864 


15 
19 
27 
6}1 
24 
1809/1874 
1811/1889 


. {1851-1857 
.{1853-1861 

shares «= 1858-1881 
. {1862-1881 
-]1862-1890 
1862-1877 

. {1863-1897 
|1864-1873 
1870-1880 


23 
20 
28 
15 
34 
10 


f Il 
ee 
mn ase, Ohio. 
William Strong, Le 


1816/1899 
1808]1873 
180811895 


[redell was nominated February 9, 1790, 


No Pee ert H. Harrison, who is listed above as an Associate Justice of the Court, was nominated 
"Sept. 24, 1789; confirmed by the Senate, September 26, 1789; and commissioned September oa 1780, 

‘here is nothing affirmative to show that. he ever accepted the commission or took the oath, 
“vice Harrison, resigned’’. . 
The average age of the members of the court with the indueden of Justice Douglas was -- years, | 


-|1870-1892 i) 1813/1892 
-|1873-1882 
leet eee 
1877-1911 
1880-1887 


Joseph P. Bradley, N. J.. 
Ward Hunt, N. Y. 

Morrison R. Waite, Ohio. 
John M. Harlan, Ky...... 
William B. Woods, Ga.... 
Stanley Matthews, Ohio.. 
Horace Gray, M 
Samuel Blatchford, N. Y.. 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Miss. 
Melville W. Fuller, Til 
David J. Brewer, Kan.... 


Howell E. Jackson, Tenn.. 
Edward D. White, La... .|/1894-1910 
Rufus W. Peckham, N. ¥ .|1895-1910 
Joseph McKenna, Cal... .|1898—1904 
Oliver W. Holmes, Mass. .|1902-1932 
William R. Day, Ohio. ... 
William H. Moody, Mass. 
Horace H. Lurton, Tenn. . 
Charles E. Hughes, N. ¥ 
*Willis Van Devanter, W; 
Joseph R. Lamar, Ga. . 
Edward D. White, La.. 
Mahlon Pitney, N. J 1912-1922 
Jas. C. McReynolds, Tenn.|1914-....|. 
*Louis D. Brandeis, Mass.}1916—-1939 
John H. Clarke, Ohio... .. 1916-1922 857) 
William H. Taft, Conn ....|1921—1930} : 3 i837 1930 
*George Sutherland, Utah .|1922-1938 eae ae 
Pierce Butler, Minn. ..... 1 Paes eee 

Edward T. Sanford, oe 
Harlan F. Stone, N. Y. 
Charles BE. Hughes, N. Y- 
Owen J. Roberts, Penn. . ./193' 
Benjamin N. Cardozo,N.Y. 
Hugo L. Black, Ala....... 1937. 
Stanley F. Reed, Yas ee ere 
Felix Frankfurter, Mara. 
William O. Douglas, Conn. 


5/1844)1914 
6/1862).... 
26/1859)... . 
6)1857)1916 
11)1845}1921 
12}1858}1924 
» {L862 eee 
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United States Anti-Trust Laws 


‘In a_press conference in Washington on July 16, 
1939, Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, chair- 
man of the United States Senate Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, read an excerpt from 
@ special message sent by President Taft to Con- 
gress on January 7, 1910. Mr. O’Mahoney quoted 
Mr. Taft as follows: 

“It is possible for the owners of a business of 
manufacturing and selling useful articles of mer- 
chandise so to conduct their business as not to 
violate the inhibitions of the anti-trust law and 
yet to secure to themselves the benefit -of the 
economies of management and of production due 
to the concentration under one control of large 
capital and many plants. 

“If they use no other inducement than the con- 
stant low price of their product and its good 
quality to attract custom, and their business is a 
profitable one, they violate no law. If their actual 
competitors are small in comparison with the total 
capital invested, the prospect of new investments 
of capital by others in such a profitable business 


SHERMAN AND 


is sufficiently near and potential to restrain them 
in the prices at which they sell their product. 
“But if they attempt by a use of their prepon- 
derating capital and by a sale of their goods tem- 
porarily at unduly low prices to drive out of busi- 
ness their competitors, or if they attempt, by 


exclusive contracts with their patrons and threats _. 


of nondealing except upon such contracts, orwby 
other methods of a similar character, to use the 
largeness of theix resources and the extent of their 
output compared with the total output as a means 
of compelling custom and frightening off compe- 
tition, then they disclose a purpose to restrain 
trade and establish a monopoly and violate the act. 

“The object of the anti-trust law was to sup- 
press the abuses of business of the kind described. 
It was not to interfere with a great volume of 
capital which, concentrated under one organiza- 
tion, reduced the cost of production and made its 
profit thereby, and took no advantage of its size 
by methods akin to duress to stifle competition 
with it.” 


CLAYTON ACTS 


Source: The Federal Antitrust Laws 


The pioneer ‘Federal anti-trust legislation was | 


embodied in the so-called Sherman Act of July 
2, 1890, drawn by the late United States Senator 
John Sherman of Ohio, and supplemented by the 
Clayton Act of Oct. 15, 1914. 

That part of the Sherman Act, as amended, de- 
fining and penalizing monopoly, is as follows: 

Sec. 1. Every contract, combination in the form 
of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint 
of trade or commerce among the several States, 
a =e foreign nations, is hereby declared to be 

egal: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
render illegal, contracts or agreements prescribing 
minimum prices for the resale of a commodity 
which bears, or the label or container of which 
bears, the trade mark, brand, or name of the 
producer or distributor of such commodity and 
which is in free and open competition with com- 
Modities of the same general class produced or 
distributed: by others, when contracts or agree- 
ments of that description are lawful as applied 
to intrastate transactions, under any statute, law, 
or public policy now or hereafter in effect in any 


guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction there- 
of, shall be punished by fine not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceed- 
ing-one year, or by both said punishments, in the 
discretion of the court. 

Sec. 3. Every contract, combination in form of 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
trade or commerce in any Territory of the United 
States, or of the District of Columbia, or in re- 
straint of trade or commerce between any such 
Territory and another, or between any such Ter- 
ritory or Territories and any State or States or 
the District of Columbia, or with foreign nations, 
or between the District of Columbia and any State 
or States or foreign nations, is hereby declared 
illegal. Every person who shall make any such 
contract or engage in any such combination or 
conspiracy, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be pun- 
ished by fine not exceeding five thousand dollars, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding one year. or 
by both said punishments, in the discretion of 
the court. 

The Clayton Act, as amended, prohibits price 


State, Territory, or the District of Columbia in | discriminations, except as to differentials ‘‘which 
which such resale is to be made, or to which the | Make only due allowance for differences in the 
commodity is to be transported for such resale, | cost of manufacture, sale, or delivery resulting 
and the making of such contracts or agreements | from the differing methods or quantities in which 
shall not be an unfair method of competition under | Such commodities are to such purchasers sold or 
section 5, as amended and supplemented, of the | delivered.’’ Even in such cases the Federal Trade 
Act entitled “An Act to create a Federal Trade | Commission may intervene to establish quantity 


Commission, to define its powers and duties, and 
for other purposes,’’ approved September 26, 1914: 
Provided further, That the preceding proviso 
shall not make lawful any contract or agreement, 
providing for the establishment or maintenance of 
minimum resale prices on any commodity herein 
involved, between manufacturers, or between pro- 
ducers, or between wholesalers, or between brokers, 
or between factors, or between retailers, or be- 
tween persons, firms, or corporations in competi- 
tion with each other. Every person who shall 
make any contract or engage in any combination 
or conspiracy hereby declared to be illegal shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on convic- 
tion thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceed- 
ing $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, or by both said punishments, in the discre- 

tion of the court. 
é Every person who shall monopolize, or 


limits. Persons engaged in_ selling may select 
their own customers in bona fide transactions and 
not in restraint of trade. The act, as amended, 
does not prevent price changes due to market con- 
ditions or to marketability of the goods concerned. 

“The labor of a human being,’’ says the Clayton 
an ‘ds not a commodity or article of commerce. 
Nothing contained in the anti-trust laws -shall be 
construed to forbid the existence and operation of 
labor, agricultural, or horticultural organizations, 
instituted for the purposes of mutual help, and 
not having capital stock or conducted for profit. 
or to forbid or restrain individual members of 
such organizations from lawfully carrying out the 
legitimate objects thereof; nor shall such organi- 
zations, or the members thereof, be held or con- 
strued to be illegal combinations or conspiracies 
in restraint of trade, under the anti-trust laws.” 

Interlocking bank directorates are banned except 


attempt ‘to monopolize, or combine or conspire with | as allowed by the Board of Governors of the Fed- 


“any other person or persons, to monopolize any | eral Reserve System. The monopoly provisions 


part of the trade or commerce among the several | apply also to the railroads and other common 


States, or with foreign nations, shall be deemed 


carriers. 


ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 
. Source: The Federal Antitrust Laws ’ 


The Robinson-Patman Act of June 30, 1936, pro- 
vides that it ‘‘shall be unlawful for any person en- 
gaged in commerce, in the course of such com- 
merce, to be a party to, or assist in, any transac- 
tion of sale, or contract to sell, which discrimi- 
nates to his knowledge against competitors of the 
purchaser, in that, any discount, rebate, allow- 
ance, or advertising service charge is granted to 
the purchaser over and above any discount, re- 
bate, allowance, or advertising service charge 
available at the time of such transaction to said 
competitors in respect of a sale of goods of like 
grade, quality, and quantity; to sell, or contract 

sell, goods in any part of the ee States at 
prices lower than those exacted by said person 
elsewhere in the United States for the purpose 


of destroying competition, or eliminating a com. 
petitor in.such part of the United States; or, to 
sell, or contract to sell, goods at unreasonably low 
prices for the purpose of destroying competition 
or eliminating a competitor.’’ 

The Act does not prevent a cooperative asso- 
ciation from returning to its members, producers 
or consumers the whole, or any part of, the net 
earnings or surplus resulting from its trading 
operations, in proportion to their purchases or 
sales from, to, or through the association. 

The Federal Trade Commission by the Act of 
Sept. 26, 1914, is ‘‘empowered and directed to 
prevent persons, partnerships, or corporations, ex- 
cept banks, and common carriers subject to the 
Acts to regulate commerce, from using unfair 
methods of competition in commerce.”’ 


—_—————_ ———.__UV}OO rr ooo 


The Federal Revenue Act of 1939 
(Approved by the President June 29, 1939, 10 p.m., Eastern Standard Time) ne he 
For individuals, the normal income tax rate is 4 per cent. The personal exemptions are—single, 
$1,000; family head or married, $2,500; estates, $1,000; trusts, $100. e 5 
hear INDIVIDUALS—TABLE OF SURTAXES (RATES UNCHANGED) 
“Source: Booklet, ‘‘Revenue Act of 1939,’’ issued by the Manufacturers’ Trust Co., N. Y¥.; — 
copyrighted, 1939, by Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 


a t of 1938 was not signed by the President, but became law, under the U. S. Con- 
Btihution carticle + Bechon 7, Clause 2) which provides that ‘Gf any bill shall not be returned by the 
President within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the same 
shall be a law in like manner as if he had signed it. 

The Jaw went into effect at midnight of May 27, 1938. 


Its income tax provisions apply only for 


taxable years beginning after Dec. 31, 193 


losses, remain as they were before. 


Surtax 

Per on 
Surtax net income cent | highest 
amount 


ates) ge C80} eno Scan ene 
$4,000 to $6,000..............-. 
- 6,000 to 8,000 


ve 


‘ Surtax net income is the amount of net income 
for dependents. 


#3 


‘The estate tax rates are unchanged, and range 
_ from 2 per cent to 70 per cent. The 1926 Act gave 
an exemption of $100,000; the 1932 Act, as amended 
- py that of 1935, reduced the exemption to $40,000, 
and it so remains. 3 x 
a "he gift tax rates, which also provide a $40,000 
tion, range from, 144 per cent to 5215 per 
The rates are three-fourths of the estate 


€ 
missions, dues, etc., are unchanged. 
tax rates also are unchanged. ee 
ae temporary taxes on sales and facilities and 
the increased rates of stamp taxes and tax on ad- 
‘missions and dues are extended to 1941. ’ 
a eee postal rates are extended for a like 
_\ period. . 
ot as tax on firearms, shells and cartridges is 
_ Made permanent. ; 
‘The gasoline tax remains at one cent a gallon. 
Corporation income tax rates under the 1939 Act 
ipply to taxable years beginning after Dec. 31, 
1939. The normal-tax net income over $25,000 is 
18 per cent. By normal-tax income is meant 
statutory net income less partially taxable 
interest and less statutory dividends received 
credit. The normal-tax net income of not more 
than $25,000 is taxed 1245 per cent on the first 
$5,000, 14 ver cent on the next $15,000, and 16 per 
cent on the next $5,000. The corporation capital 
stock (1 per cent) and excess’ profits tax rates (6 
12 per cent) are unchanged by the 1939 Act. 
e undistributed profits surtax has been elimi- 
nated by postponing the new corporation income 
tax rates to the calendar, year 1940 or fiscal years 


The stamp 


iat Source: United 


Raos etnies $1,296,503 
sade: eae 154, 
541,602 
500,000 
ari Mets Os 484,687 
ine ESET 
ner.. ¥ 
Thomas J. Watson, president of Inter- 
ational Business Machines Corporation 419,398 
G. Grace, president of Bethlehem 
_ Steel Corporation..............0.0.... 394,586 


The rates of income tax on individuals in ‘the 1938 Act, except as to the tax on capital gains and 


in excess of the personal exemption and the credit 


Earners of Incomes of More Than $300,000 a Year 


States Treasury 


Surtax 
Per on 
Surtax net income cent | highest 
amount 
$62,000 to $68,000..........:| 39 $14,000 
68,000 £4 QOO Site <5 5-2) 43 16,580 
47 19,400 
51 24,500 
55 30,000 
58 59,00! 
60 89,000 
62 120,000 
64 152,00 
66 218,000 
68 286,000 
70 461,000 
72 641,000 
73 1,371,000 
oS 3,591,000 


beginning in 1940. The income tax rate on foreign 
corporations doing business in the United States is 
18 per cent, a reduction of 1 per cent. The tax 
rate on mutual investment companies is 18 per 
cent, be the income small or large. The normal- 
tax corporation rate under the 1939 Act applies to 
those in bankruptcy or receivership, joint stock 
land b: , rental housing corporations, banks, 
insurance concerns, China Trade Act corporations 
and corporations in United States possessions, pay 
the regular rates of tax under the 1939 Act. Mutual 
investment companies are taxed 18 per cent. The 
$2,000 restriction on long-term capital losses has 
been removed. The short-term capital losses of 
corporations, and individuals, may now be deducted 
from short-term capital gains for the year. The 
new capital loss provisions do not apply to personal 
holding companies. Long-term capital losse: 
Qosses on capital assets held for more than 18 
months) may be deducted from the corporation’s 
other income. Capital losses of personal holding 
companies are deductible to the amount of $2,000, 
plus capital gains. . 

With some exceptions, which include mutual in- 
vestment and personal holding companies, nearly 
all taxpayers are allowed by the 1939 Act to carry _ 
over their net operating losses from a trade or 
business into the next succeeding year to apply as — 
a deduction against that year’s income, and to de- 
duct the excess loss, if any, that is not absorbed by 
the first year’s net income, into the next succeed- 
ing year. The first year’s net loss allowed to be 
carried over is for a taxable year beginning on or 
after January 1, 1939; the first year in which the 
net loss will be allowed as a deduction against 
other income will be for a taxable year beginning 
on or after January 1, 1940. The first carry-over 
will be of 1939 losses against 1940 and 1941 income. 


Marlene Dietrien, movie’ aetzess!.. 1...) S4y'SN8 
- Loew, movie executive....>...... : 
Joan Crawford, movie actress serene 
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Patent Law—Brief Summary Of i c 


Source: An Official of the U. S. Patent Office ; \ 


A patent grant gives the inventor the right to | merely is not a joint inventor, but the invention _ 
_ exclude all others from making, using, or selling | May be assigned to him. - 4 
his invention for 17 years, but it does not give the Patents are not granted for useless devices, for 
patentee the right to make, use, and sell his own | Printed matter, for methods of doing business. for 
invention if it is an improvement on some unex- | /™Ptovements in devices which are the result of 
Ppired patent whose claims are infringed thereby. eS a a geen eRe ae mene esi’ Ree | 
A patent is granted only upon a regularly filed’| motion ane Se) ORR Bee Dee 
____ application, complete in gll respects. upon payment | A patent is nqt granted for a new composition of _ 
of the fees, and only after a determination of | matter unless the component parts thereof, as well 
$ utility and completeness of disclosure of the | as the manner of making and using the same, are 
re - invention, and a search to determine its novelty. | fully disclosed in the application when filed,  __ 
ee: Se te is granted upon a mere idea or a Re: —— < Ptr fox aan conaeeae it 
. e somethi i ct 
.; : There must pe ®, Connie description, of tha|oription. 
= mvention and it mus accompanied by drawings No protection is afforded by the patent law prior 
rt Suitably illustrating the same, if it is of a machine | to the actual issue of a patent, ¥ bits ty 


or other device that can be illustrated. Protection of the patent law extends throughout 
2 If the device is not operative and not so clearly | continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the ~ 
in set forth as to make it capable of manufacture | Canal Zone, and, upon compliance with certain — 
- from the description, no patent can issue. regulations, to Puerto Rico, the Philippine Islands, 

., An application for patent must be made by the | the Virgin Isles, and Guam. : tN 


4 inventor only, and no person who has not actually| Effective at the close of business, June 30, 1940 
" created a portion of the invention is entitled to be | (Act of Congress, approved July 31, 1939), the 
_ . considered a joint inventor. 2 registration of commercial prints and labels is to 
4 A patent issued to more than one inventor where | be transferred from the office of the Commissioner _ 

only one has actually invented the device is invalid. | of Patents to the Register of Copyrights, Library 
> + A person who makes a financial contribution | of Congress. ee 


+s 
~ TRADE MARKS—THE LAW THEREON § a 
; (Many of the States have their own trade-mark laws, which it is necessary to consult) . Prt 
_ A trade-mark is a distinctive word, emblem, Any mark which has been in actual and exclusive — 
__. symbol, or device, or a combination of these, used | use as a trade-mark by the applicant during the Os 
eo on goods actually sold in commerce to indicate or | years next preceding February 20, 1905, may be 
? identify the manufacturer or seller of the goods. | registered, and such a mark when once registered 
, The mark must have been used in interstate or | may be registered when used on other goods of 
. foreign commerce, or in commerce with the Indian | the owner of the mark. ie 
5 tribes, before an application for registration can Trade-marks are not protected by the copyrig 
_ _——be filed in the Patent Office. ae laws. aes o. 
‘ A trade-mark can not be registered if it con- Foreigners must apply for and secure registration 
tains immoral or scandalous matter. No one can | of their trade-marks in their home countries before - 
> i register a mark including the flag or coat of arms | registration can be effected in the United States pal 
or other insignia of the United States or any|and only those whose home countries give re- \ 
. simulation thereof, or of any State or municipality | ciprocal rights to United States citizens | 
or of any foreign nation, or of any design or picture | register. heey 
that has been or may hereafter be adopted by any Ownership of trade-marks is not conferred — 
fraternal society as its emblem. ap registration. The first person to use a trade-ma: 
s Registration is prohibited of any name, dis-|on merchandise acquires title thereto in 
a tinguishing mark, character, emblem, colors, flag, | territory where his goods are marketed. Tra 
or banner adopted by any institution, organization, | mark ownership rights arise under the nor ‘i 
club, or society which was incorporated in any | statutory common law of the States. They are 
- State of the United States prior to the date of | not acquired by registration or lost by failure to 
m adoption and use by the applicant provided use by | obtain the registration permitted by the statute : 
‘ the organization was prior to use by applicant. Owners of trade-marks having business or pro- — 
Je - No portrait of a living individual may be regis- | spective business in foreign countries should asce oy 
tered as a trade-mark except by the written con-| tain the trade-mark laws in those countries so 
sent of the individual, nor may the portrait of any | that they may take proper steps in time to protec! _ 
a deceased President of the United States be regis- | their rights. Registration in the United St yy 
_ tered during the life of his widow except by written | generally is essential before registration 
consent of the widow. countries. aay bs 
a * No mark which is identical with that used by An agreement strengthening internation: 
another on the same class of goods, or so nearly | ulations for protection of trade-marks, pate 
resembles it as to be-likely to cause confusion in| copyrights was signed at London on June 2, 
_ trade, can be registered. These limitations do not | by delegates from 39 nations, including the 
revent the registration of a trade-mark merely | States. 
use it is the name of the applicant, provided | is 
it is distinctively written or printed. rig 


— The Hatch Bill and Its Provisions 


Source: Condensed from Records of Congress ¢ 
: rovisions of the Hatch bill, passed , political purpose whatever’’ from any person 
| yd rand signed by President Roosevelt | ceiving compensation or employment under relic 
E (Aug. 2, 1939) are: _..._ | appropriations. #20 
~~ Makes it unlawful for any person to “‘intimi- Bars disclosure of names of persons or 
ate, threaten or coerce’ to interfere with the | names for political purposes of persons 
re of any other person to vote as he pleases | employment through acts of Congress, pI 
in any Federal election. for relief, to ‘‘a political candidate, co 
ey ‘Makes it unlawful for any person in a govern- | campaign manager’ or to anyone for deliver: 
mental administrative position—departments, in- | such candidates, ete. It also makes it 
dependent agencies or corporations controlled by | for anyone to receive the lists ‘‘for politic: , 
the. Government—to ‘‘use his official authority | poses.” ; (tn aie ne 
for the purpose of interfering with or affecting”’ Bars use of any appropriation or ae coated *, 
an election for Federal office. appropriations made for relief for “the purpo ys 
Makes it unlawful for any person directly or |interfering with, restraining, or coercing, 
indirectly to promise DEE poston shale Papa in the exercise of his right to vote 
re or other benefit’ provided | any election.’ iy 2 
Sy ce finde ceanie by an act of Congress, to Makes it a felony to violate the act and provid es 
anyone as a reward, favor or consideration for ja ue of en oe as bor, by renee 
i i akes ni 
; Oe anlowiul for any person to deprive, | supervisory employee of the Federal 
threaten or attempt to deprive by any means ar on use ie Sele ee ae Joie ae : 
“pers es ent, work, compensation | purpose ng the 
br other bencat” Tae postipia by Congressional Sahel, eee pees reer oh ene 01 
BS. on ; ivi , | violatin: e n, é, 
acts “es areount of any political activity, race oat ® ederal jobs bis persons advooating’ “ove 
Mt unl rson to solicit or | throw of Constitutiona ae ae 
be Hee hates ctian of any “‘assess- | Extends the language of the bill to cover n 
ment, subscription, or contribution for any! nation contests as well as elections. 


ba 


E3007, ‘United States— 
Copyright Law of 


The copyright law provides that the application 
for registration of any work ‘‘shall specify to which 
of the following classes the work in which copy- 
right is claimed belongs: i 

(a) Books including composite and cyclopaedic 
works, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
tions; (b) periodicals, including newspapers; (c) 
lectures, sermons, addresses, prepared for oral 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 

positions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 

works of art, models or designs for works of art; 

(h) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings of 

plastic works of a scientific or technical character; 

_ (j) photographs; (k) prints_and pictorial illustra- 
tions; (1) motion picture photo plays; (m) motion 

-. pictures other than photo-plays. + ; 

- For works reproduced in copies for sale or public 

distribution: 1. Publish the work with the copy- 

right notice. The notice may be in the form 

“Copyright, 19....(year date of publication), by 

of eSggen (mame of copyright proprietor), or in the 

‘case of works specified above (f) to (k) the notice 

may consist of the letter C inclosed in a circle (c) 

accompanied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
symbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 
shall appear on some accessible part of the 
copies.’’ 2. Promptly after publication send to the 

Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 

DD. C., two copies (or if the work is by a foreign 
citizen and is first published in a foreign country, 

‘one copy only) of the best edition of the work, 

_ with an application for registration. . 

-. In the case of books by American authors, or 

permanent residents of the United States, the 
copies deposited must be accompanied by an affi- 
davit, under the official seal of an cer author- 

* ized to administer oaths, stating that the typeset- 

ting, printing and binding of the book have been 

- performed within the United States. Affidavit and 

application forms will be supplied by the Copyright 

_ Office on request. 

eeu are BOOKS OF FOREIGN ORIGIN 

Books of foreign origin in a language or lan- 

guages other than English are not required to he 
manufactured in the United States. In the case 
of a book in the English language published abroad 
pubheation in this country, an ad interim 


t for four months from the day of the 
_ deposit of the foreign copy may be secured by de- 
positing in the Copyright Office one complete copy 
of the foreign edition within sixty days after its 
publication abroad. If two copies of such book 
manufactured and published in this country are 
deposited for registration during the ad interim 
/ the copyright shall be extended for the full 
rm of twenty-eight years. 

For works not reproduced in\copies for sale: 
opyright may also be had of certain classes of 
tks (see a, b, c, below) of which copies are not 


es 


‘moti 


of a motion picture other than a photo-play, 
le and description with not less than two 
to be taken from different sections of a 
lete motion picture. In all these cases, if the 
k is later reproduced in copies for sale, two 
2a must then be deposited with another appli- 
tion and fee. Nae 
y an amendatory Act of Congress effective 
uly 1, 1928, the statutory fee for registration of 
published work subject to copyright was in- 
ee ed to $2. 
This includes the Copyright Office certificate 
under seal. For registration of a published photo- 
yey where a certificate is not desired the fee is 
1, For dramas, music, lectures and works of 
not reproduced in copies for sale (i. e., unpub- 
d ed) the registration fee is $1 as heretofore. For 
_ renewal of copyright, $1. For recording assign- 
nts $2 for each Copyright Office record-book 
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Copyright Law ee ee 


the United States 


Source: An Official of the U. S. Copyright Office 


page or fraction thereof over one-half page. _ 
Copyright notices in books must be placed on the 
title page or on the page immediately following. 
The original term of copyright under existing 
U. S. law runs for 28 years. Within one year 
prior to the expiration of the original term, the 
author, if living, or the widow or widower of the 
author, or the children of the author if he be now 
living; or if none of these be living, then the 
author’s executors, or in the absence of a will the 
author’s next of kin, may secure a renewal for a 
further term of 28 years, making 56 years in all. 
In case of composite works, or works made for 
hire, the proprietor may secure the renewal. 
Copyrights are assignable. Copyright is not 


secured in foreign countries by action in the 


Copy- 


right Office, but only by complying with the legis- 
lation of such countries. Copyright in foreign 


countries has no effect in the United States. 


Copyright in the United States may be secured 
for works of foreign authors published in foreign 
countries on compliance with the American copy- 
right law including publication with the copyright 
notice and deposit of a copy for registration here. 

Copyright relations have been established by 
the President with Argentina, Belgium, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain and the British possessions, Greece, Irish Free 
State, Italy, Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands and 
possessions, Norway, Palestine, Poland, Portugal, 
Roumania, Siam, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, 


Switzerland, Tunis. 


Copyright proclamations have been issued, se- 
curing copyright control of mechanical musical re- 
production in the U. S. to citizens or subjects of 


Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 


Cuba, Danzig, Denmark, Finland, France, 


many, Great Britain, Irish Free State, 


Chile, 
Ger- 
Italy, 


Luxemburg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 


‘South Africa, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. The 


convention with Hungary and the proclamations as ~ 
to Czechoslovakia, Greece, Poland and Roumania 


include such protection. 


Copyright treaties haye also been entered into 
with China, Japan and Hungary (the latter in 


effect on Oct. 16, 1912). The Copyright 


Con- 


vention of Mexico of 1902 was ratified by the United 


States and became effective from July 1, 


1908, 


as between the United States and Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador, 
The Pan-American Copyright Convention signed at 
Buenos Aires in 1910, was proclaimed July 16, 
1914, and is effective as between the United States 
and Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Domini- 


can Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 


Hon- 


duras, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru and 


Uruguay. 
4 


PRINTS AND LABELS 


Prints and labels are artistic creations used in 
the sale of goods and may be registered in the 
Patent Office under the copyright law of 1874. 
Each must name or picture or be descriptive of 
some particular article or class of articles, and 
prior to filing application for copyright must be 
originally published with notice of copyright, thus: 
“Copyright (or Copr.) 1922... by John Smith.” 

The notice of copyright is notice to the public 
that claim is made to copyright of the artistic cre- 
ation as a whole. If published without this notice 
the print or label becomes dedicated to the public 
and will not be registered. Application for copy- 
right may be filed by either author or owner, 


A label must be attached to the goods, 


as by 


pasting onto the container, while a print 
be attached to the goods, but must ae used rs aa 
vertise them; as in magazines and street-car cards. 
The Commercial Print and Copyright Act, ap- 
proved by the President on July 31, 1939, provided 
that, effective at the close of business June 30 
1940, the registration of commercial prints and 
labels shall be transferred from the office of the 
Commissioner of Patents to the Register of Copy- 
rights. Registrations already made and unex- 
pired would be subject to renewal through tHe 
Register of Copyrights when their term expires, if 
application is made within one year of expiration | 


of original term of twenty-eight years. 


After 


June 30, 1940, the Register of Copyrights would — 


be in charge of copyright for prints and labels, 
) ie 


including claims pending on June 30, 1939, 


United States—Naturalization Laws; Single Tax 
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' United States Naturalization Laws 


In deciding, on May 29, 1939, that this govern- 
ment had no right to withhold an American pass- 
port from Marie Elizabeth Elg of Brooklyn, Chief 
Justice Hughes, who read the unanimous opinion 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, said: 

“The question is whether the plaintiff (Miss 
Elg), who was born in the United States of 
Swedish parents then naturalized here, has lost 
her citizenship and is subject to deportation be- 
Cause of her removal during minority to Sweden, 
it appearing that her parents resumed their citi- 
zenship in that country but that she returned here 
on attaining majority with intention to remain 
and to maintain her citizenship in the United 
Staves. ¢* = * 


“The mere fact that the plaintiff may have 


acquired Swedish citizenship by virtue of the 
operation of Swedish law, on the resumption of 
that citizenship by her parents, does not compel 
the conclusion that she has lost her own citi- 
zenship acquired under our law. As at 
she became a citizen of the United States, that 
citizenship must be deemed to continue unless 
she has been deprived of it through the operation 
of a treaty or congressional enactment or by her 
voluntary action in conformity with applicable 
legal principles.”’ 

Miss Elg, on her return here, in 1929, had no 
trouble over her American passport, and it was 
not until April, 1935, that she was notified by the 
Department of Labor (Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization) that she was an alien illegally 
here and subject to deportation. 


SUMMARY OF THE NATURALIZATION LAWS 


Source: United States 


Under the general provisions of the law, an alien 
eannot acquire American citizenship before 5 years’ 
residence in this country, and. 6 months’ residence 
in the county. : 

A declaration of intention (first paper) may be 
made at any time after an alien has been admitted 
to the United States legally for permanent resi- 
dence, but a period of at least two and not more 
than seven years must elapse between the date of 
the declaration and the date of the petition for 
citizenship (second paper). A petition must stand 
for at least 90 days before it can be heard by the 
court, unless there is some specific exemption. 
The applicant must be of good moral character, 
attachment to the principles of the U. S. Consti- 
tution, and favorable disposition to public good 
order and happiness. : 

An alien in order to qualify for citizenship (sec- 
ond paper) must be able to speak English, and to 
sign his petition in his own handwriting unless 
physically unable to do so, and must have knowl- 
edge of the Constitution, and acquaintance with 
the form of government and the election of public 
officials. 

A native-born woman who has heretofore lost 
her citizenship by marriage to an alien and whose 
marital status with such alien has, or shall be, 
terminated, may secure the status of a citizen 
upon complying with certain requirements. 

For naturalization purposes the continuity of an 
alien declarant’s residence in this country shall 
not be considered broken by his absence from the 
U. S. on account of employment by, or contract 
with, the U. S., or an American institution of 
research recognized as such by the Secretary of 
Labor, or employment by an American firm or 
corporation engaged in whole or in part in the de- 
yelopment of foreign Rone oe, oe of the 

nited States or a subsidiary thereof. 
UiGitizenship may be granted by a Federal, or 
State judge. In Greater New York the District 
Director of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is at 641 Washington Street, Manhattan. 

Under the general law a certificate of arrival 
is required to te filed with a declaration of inten- 
tion if arrival ‘occurred after June 29, 1906. It 
costs $2.50. The declaration is the same price. 
A petition costs $5. A person who has derived citi- 
zenship through the naturalization of a parent, or 
@ woman who derived citizenship through her hus- 
band, provided such citizenship was gained through 

“the naturalization of the husband after the mar- 
riage took place, and prior to September 22, 1922, 
may apply for a certificate of derivative citizenship 
which costs $5. 

An alien must be 18 hog Ps ove or gree to make 
a declaration of intention (first paper). 

Any child hereafter (May 24, 1934) born out of 
the limits and jurisdiction of the U. S., whose fa- 
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ther or mother or both at the time of the birth of 
such child is a citizen of the U. S., is declared to 
be a citizen; but the rights shall not descend to 
any such child unless the citizen father or citizen 
mother, as the case may be, has resided in the 
U.S. previous to the hirth of sych child. 

In cases where one of the parents is an alien, 
the right of citizenship shall not descend unless 
the child comes to the U. S. and resides therein 
for at least five years continuously immediately 
previous to his 18th birthday, and unless, within 
six months after the child’s 21st birthday, he or 
she shall take an oath of allegiance as prescribed 
by the Bureau of Naturalization. 

A child born without the U. S. of alien parents 
shall be deemed a citizen by virtue of the naturali- 
zation of or resumption of American citizenship 
by the father or the mother: Provided, That such 
naturalization or resumption shall take place dur- 
ing the minority of such child; And provided fur- 
ther, That the citizenship of such minor child 
shall begin five years after the time such minor 
child begins to reside permanently in this country. 

A citizen of the United States may upon mar- 
riage to a foreigner make a formal renunciation of 
his or her U. 8. citizenship before a court having 
jurisdiction, but no citizen may make‘such renun- 
ciation in time of war, and if war shall be de- 


clared within one year after such renunciation 


then it shall be void. 

An alien who marries a citizen of the U. S. 

or an alien whose husband or wife is naturalized 
after the passage of this Act, as amended, shall 
not become a citizen by reason of such marriage 
or naturalization; but, if eligible to citizenship, he 
or she may be naturalized upon full and complete 
compliance with all requirements of the naturali- 
zation laws, with the following exceptions: 
(a) No declaration of intention shall be required. 
(b) In lieu of the five-year period of residence 
within the U. S. and the one-year period of 
residence within the State or Territory where the 
naturalization court is held, he or she shall have 
resided continuously in the U. S., Hawaii, Alaska) 
or Puerto Rico for at least three years immediately 
preceding the filing of the petition. i 

An alien woman who marries a citizen or whos 
husband is naturalized after September 21, 1922, 
and before the approval of the act of May 24, 1934, 
if eligible to citizenship, may be naturalized without 
making a declaration of intention and after but 
one year’s residence. ; 

A woman citizen of the U. S.’shall not cease to 
be a citizen by reason of her marriage, unless she 
makes formal renunciation of her citizenship be- 
fore a court. 

woman who was a citizen of the U. S. at 


Any 
birth shall not be denied naturalization on account 


of her race. 


The Single Tax, Summary 


‘We assert as our fundamental principle the self- 
evident truth enunciated in the Declaration of 
American Independence, that all men are created 
equal and are ha it by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights. 

We hold that all men are equally entitled to the 
use and enjoyment of what God has created and 
of what is gained by the general growth and im- 
provement of the community of which they are 
a 


- refore, no one should be permitted to hold 
peecal opportunities without a fair return to all 


| and that that 


by the Late Henry George 


for any special privilege thus accorded to him, 
value which the growth and im- 
provement of the community attaches to land 
should be taken for the use of the community: that 
each is entitled to all that his labor produces; 


therefore, no tax should be levied on the products 


of labor. 
. To carry out these principles, we are in favor of 
raising 1 public revenues for national, State, 


county and municipal purposes by a single tax 
upon land values, irrespective of improvements 
and of the abolition of all other forms of direc’ 
and indirect taxation. ‘ 


birth 
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» 
American Consuls abroad are directed to ex- 
amine the information given on questionnaires and 
eliminate applicants who are feeble-minded and 
whose prison records make them inadmissible, as 
well as all others of the classes excluded by law. 
The principal United States consular officer in 
each foreign country is designated as quota-control 
Officer, and it is his duty to see that the quota is 
‘not exceeded. The Consular service is under the 
Department of State. i i 
Under the Quota Law proclaimed in operation, 
‘as of July 1, 1929, there may be admitted yearly 
about 153,900 alien immigrants. 2 
The quota does not apply. to Canada, Mexico, or 
independent countries of Central and South Amer- 
peace Natives of those countries can come without 
quota. 

_ If an alien obtains a certificate and later changes 
his mind about emigrating his place cannot he 
taken by another. oe 
p _ The Act of March 24, 1934, granting conditional 

independence to the Philippine Islands (accepted 
: by concurrent resolution of the Philippine Legisla- 

ture on May 1, 1934) converted into the status of 
aliens such of the Filipinos as were not already 

‘ erican citizens. The Philippines thus have be- 
come, for U. S. Immigration purposes, a foreign 
country. The islands have for each fiscal year a 
quota of 50 who may be admitted into this country 
as immigrants. 4 5 

Alien Japanese laborers (skilled or unskilled) in 

Hawaii are not permitted to emigrate to the main- 

land of continental United States, by reason of the 
President’s proclamation of Feb. 24, 1913. 
“There are certain excepted classes of the yellow 

-_- races that may enter the United States either per- 

- manently or temporarily, such as the Chinese wife 
of an American citizen who was married prior to 

the approval of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 

amended: She: may be admitted for permanent 

Tesidence; ministers and professors and their wives 

and unmarried children under 18 years of age; 

merchants and their wives and children under 
the age of 21 years; students of at least 15 years of 
age; travelers, government officials, their families 
and suites, etc.; and persons previously lawfully 
admitted to’ the U. S. for permanent residence, 
who are returning from a temporary visit abroad, 
and are otherwise admissible under the immigra- 


~ 


tion laws. 

----—,s NON-QUOTA IMMIGRANTS 

- A non-quota immigrant is: 

_ (a) An immigrant who is the unmarried child 
under 21 years, or the wife, of a citizen of the 
_ U. 8. or the husband of a citizen of the United 
a eres by a marriage occurring prior to July 1, 


Canada, 
Dominican 


‘sem 
hi 


tho seeks to enter the U. S. solely for the purpose 
earrying on the vocation of minister, or profes- 
and his wife, and his unmarried children under 
years, if accompanying or following to join him; 
-(e) An immigrant who is a bona fide student a 
least 15 vears of age and who seeks to enter the 
I. S. solely for the purpose of study at an accred- 
ted school; | 
(f) Women who were citizens of the U. S. and 
who lost their citizenship by reason of marriage to 
aliens, or through the loss of U. S..citizenship by 
* _ their husbands, or by marriage to aliens and resi- 

dence in a foreign country. 

r A quota immigrant is any other than a non-quota 
mmigrant or a non-immigrant, 


Ams REGISTRY OF ALIENS 


_ The registry of aliens at ports of entry may be 
ves ade as to a alien not ineligible to citizenship 
__ in whose case there is no record of admission for 
permanent residence, if such: alien shall make a 
_ satisfactory showing to the Commissioner of Im- 
migration and Naturalization, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Commissioner of Im- 
eon and Naturalization, with the approval 
1 


| the Secretary of Labor, that he— 
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The United States Immigration Law 


Source: United States Department of Labor 


(1) Entered the U. S. prior to June 3, 1921; 

(2) Has resided here continuously since such 
entry; : 

3 Is a person of good moral character; and 
4) Is not subject to deportation. x 

An alien, in respect of whom a record of registry 
has been made as authorized, shall be deemed to 
have been lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of his entry. y 


IMMIGRATION VISAS 


Visas are issued to immigrants at $9 apiece (plus 
$1 for executing the application) by the United 
States consular officers abroad. They — consti- 
tute the document which admits them to this coun- 
try provided the immigrants can show, in addition, 
that they are generally admissible under the immi- 
gration laws. Each visa contains the full details as 
to the immigrant’s nationality, history, etc., also a — 
description of him, with his photograph. 

Non-immigrants must present unexpired pass- 
ports or official documents in the nature of pass- 
ports issued by the governments of the countries to 
which*they owe allegiance or other travel docu- 
ments showing their origin and identity, and valid 
passport visas, or, in lieu of passport visas, if pass- 
ing in transit through the United States to a for- 
eign destination, they may present transit certifi- 
cates, with certain exceptions. 

With the following exceptions all aliens are re- 
quired to obtain from an American consular officer 
abroad an immigration visa before they can be ad- 
mitted to the United States: 

1) A governmental official, his family, attend- 
ants, servants, and employees. 

(2) An alien visiting the U. S. temporarily as a 
tourist or temporarily for business or pleasure. 

3) An alien in continuous transit. PS 

4) An alien lawfully admitted to the United 
States who later goes in transit from one part to 
another through foreign contiguous territory. 

(5) A bona fide alien seaman serving as such on a 
vessel arriving at a port of the U. S. and seeking 
te ones temporarily solely in the pursuit of his 
calling. : 

(6) An alien entitled to enter the United States 
solely to carry on trade between the U. S. and for- | 
eign states of which he is a national under and in 
pursuance of the provisions of a treaty of com- — 
merce and navigation, and his wife, and his un- 
married children under 21 years of age, if accom- 
panying or following to join him. 

(7) An alien, lawfully admitted who is returning — 
from a temporary visit abroad and who is possessed _ 
of an unexpired return permit. : 

(8) (a) Aliens who have been previously lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence and who are re- 
turning from a temporary visit of not more than 
six months to Canada, Cuba, Newfoundland, Ber- 
muda, St. Pierre, Miquclon, Mexico, and islands 
included in the Bahama and Greater Antilles 
groups, or such aliens who are returning from a 
temporary visit to any other foreign country and 
who are in possession of a permit to reenter the 
U. S., and (b) children born subsequent to the 
issuance of an immigration visa to the accom- 
pany ing caer coe admissible. : . 

on-immigrant citizens of Canada, Ne i 
land, Bermuda, the Bahamas, and British ‘possess % 
sions inthe Greater Antilles or British subjects 
domiciled therein or non-immigrant citizens of St, 
Pierre, or Miquelon, or French citizens domiciled 
therein, or non-immigrant citizens of Mexico 
ssbie  sialh Oe Beinied eS Cet eg, Se 

i 5 a. e permitted to en 
es a passport visa. ter Tae * 

ere an immigrant arriving in the U. A 
water or arriving by water at a port designates ie 
a U. S. port of entry for aliens in foreign con- 
tiguous territory, is in possession of and presents 
an immigration visa or permit to reenter which ° 
has expired, such immigrant shall be excluded 
unless it shall satisfactorily appear that the im- 
migrant embarked on the vessel by which he 
arrives prior to the expiration of the validity of 
such immigration visa or permit and that he has 
proceeded by continuous voyage. : % 

An alien permanently admitted to the ; 
going abroad for a visit may, on application, y we . 
nue Moy yrds = fon $3 aoe the Commissioner 

igration -entry 
perm fe e g a ashington a re entry 

alse statement under oath in any immigration _ 
document is punishable, on Gonviniion, by ORC ee 
than $10,000 fine or five years in prison, or both. 


EXCLUDED CLASSES 


(1) All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded epileptics, 
insane persons; persons of constitutional psycho- 
pathic inferiority; persons with chronic alcoholism: 
paupers; professional beggars, vagrants, persons 
afflicted with tuberculosis in any form or with a 
loathsome or dangerous, contagious disease; per- 
sons who are found to be and are certified by the 
examining surgeon as being mentally or physically 
defective; persons who have been convicted of a 
felony or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude; 
polygamists. 

2) Anarchists, or persons who believe in or advo- 
cate the overthrow by force or violence of the 
Government of the United States or of all forms 
of law or who disbelieve in or are opposed to or- 
fanized government, or who advocate the assassina- 
tion of public officials, or who advocate or teach 
the unlawful destruction of property; prostitutes, 
or persons coming for the purpose of prostitution 
or for any other immoral purpose. 

(3) Contract laborers who have been induced, 
assisted, encouraged, or solicited to migrate to this 
country by offers or promises of employment, 
skilled or unskilled; persons likely to become a 
Public charge, persons who have been excluded 
from admission and deported in pursuance of law, 
and who may again seek admission within one 
year from’ the date of such deportation, unless 
prior to their re-embarkation at a foreign port or 
their attempt to be admitted from foreign contigu- 
ous territory the Secretary of Labor shall have 
consented to the reapplying for admission. 

No alien instrumental musician shall be con- 
sidered an artist or a professional actor within the 
Meaning of the Immigration Act unless (1) he is 
of distinguished merit and ability or is a member 
of a musical organization of distinguished merit: 
and (2) his professional engagements are of a 
character arg superior talent. E 

Persons whose ticket or passage is paid for with 
the money of another, unless such persons do not 
belong to one of the foregoing excluded classes; 
persons whose ticket or passage is paid for by any 
corporation, association, society, municipality, or 
foreign government, stowaways, except that any 
such stowaway, if otherwise admissible, may be 
admitted in the discretion of the Secretary of 
Labor, all children under sixteen years of age 
unaccompanied by or not coming to one or both of 
their parents, except that any such children may 
be admitted if they are not likely to become a 
public charge and are otherwise eligible. A 

(4) Unless otherwise provided for by existing 
treaties, and with certain exceptions the so-called 
Yellow Races. 

(5) Aliens who have been arrested and deported 
in pursuance of law, as distinguished from persons 
excluded and deported, regardless of when such 
deportation occurred. He cannot land even as a 
seaman, except to go to a hospital. 


ILLITERACY 

All aliens over 16 years of age who cannot read 
the English language or some other language or 
dialect, including Hebrew or Yiddish, are excluded, 
with the following exceptions: 

(a) Persons who are physically incapable of 
reading. E 

“(b) ‘Any admissible alien or any alien heretofore 
or hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of the 
U. S. may bring in or send for his father or grand- 
father, over 55 years of age, his wife or mother, his 
grandmother, or his unmarried or widowed daugh- 
ter, who, if otherwise admissible, may be admitted 
whether such relative can read or not. 

(c) Persons seeking admission to avoid religious 
persecution in the country of their last permanent 
residence. . 

Persons previously residing here who were 
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5 years, dnd return thereto within 6 months from 
the date of their, departure. 

* Persons in transit through the United States. 
__(f) Persons lawfully admitted and who later go 
in transit through foreign contiguous territory (the 
period an alien may remain in foreign contiguous 
territory while in transit under this exemption 
shall be limited to 60 days; an alien may leave and 
enter at the same port and still be in transit within 
the meaning hereof). ~ 

(g) Exhibitors and employees of fairs and ex- 
positions authorized by Congress. 

(h) Aliens whoSe ability to read can be readily 
determined by any ordinary method approved by 
the department may be excused from the actual 
taking of the test. 


CONTRACT AND SKILLED LABOR 

Skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be 
imported if labor of like kind unemployed canngt 
be found in this country. 

The provisions of law applicable to contract labor 
shall not be held to exclude professional actors, 
artists, lecturers, singers, nurses, ministers, pro- 
fessors, persons belonging to any recognized 
learned profession, or domestic servants. 


VIOLATIONS AND PENALITIES 

Violations of .the immoral-women clause are 
punishable, on conviction, by imprisonment up to 
ten years and a fine up to $5,000. Violations of 
the contract-labor clause are punishable, on con- 
viction, by $1,000 fine in each case and (or) im- 
prisonment up ‘to two years. Violations of the 
Anarchist clause carry prison up to five years. 
Other violations carry various penalties. It is un- 
lawful for any person or concern engaged in bring- 
ing immigrants to give fare rebates or to solicit 
immigration; penalty $1,000 fine or not more than 
2 years in jail in criminal proceedings, or $400 fine 
in administrative proceedings. The penalty for 
smuggling immigrants is fine up to $2,000 and 
prison up to five years. 

Any alien who has been excluded from admission 
for any cause and who again seeks admission 
within one year from the date of such exclusion 
shall be excluded, unless prior to reembarkation at 
a place outside of the U. S. or his attempt to be 
admitted from foreign contiguous territory the 
Secretary of Labor has consented to his reapplying 
for admission. 

Any alien who, after March 4, 1929, enters the 
U. S. at any time or place other than as designated 
by immigration officials or who eludes or has eluded 
examinations or inspection by immigration officials, 
or who obtains or has obtained entry by a willfully 
false or misleading representation or the willful 
concealment of a material fact, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor punishable by imprisonment for 
not more than two years or by a fine of not more 
than $1,000, or by both. — 

Any alien sentenced to imprisonment shall not be 
deported under any provision of law until after the 
termination of the imprisonment. 

Incoming aliens are examined by immigrant in- 
spectors and are liable to examination by Public 
Health Service doctors. Excluded aliens are re- 
turned at the ship’s expense. 

An alien certified for insanity or mental defect 
may appeal to a board of Public Health Service 
medical officers. : 

An alien may be deported at any time after entry 
if found to have been at time of entry not entitled 
to enter or to have remained longer than the time 
for which_admitted. ' 

It is unlawful for a ship to pay off or discharge 
an alien seaman in a U.S, port who is inadmissible 
under the immigration laws, unless he lands to 
reship. 

In general, aliens excluded by a board of specia] 


inquiry, under the immigration laws are entitled to « 


eau admitted, resided continuously therein for | the right of appeal to the Secretary of Labor. 


Litigation of Customs Claims - 
Source: A Law Officer of the Customs Court 


If the valuation by the local appraiser of im- 
ported merchandise upon which an ad valorem 
duty is assessed is disputed by the importer he may 
appeal to the U. S. Customs Court for revaluation 
(or reappraisement as it is called) within 30 days 
after the personal delivery or mailing of the written 
notice of appraisement by the local appraiser. 

Tf the importer is dissatisfied with the classifi- 
cation of the Collector of Customs at the port of 
entry, he may file a protest in writing within sixty 
days with such collector, who thereupon must for- 
ward the papers to the court, and the case is 
regularly docketed. 

These remedies of appeal and protest have been 
accorded also to the American manufacturers, 
producers and wholesalers, as parties in interest. 


Reappraisement cases are heard by a single 
Judge, with an appeal by either party from his 
judgment to one of the Appellate Divisions of the 
court, consisting of three Judges. 

Classification cases, including suits over the 
legality of an appraisement, the legality of any 
administrative regulation promulgated by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, or the legality of other 
administrative action resulting in the levy of duty 
by the collector of customs, are decided by this 


court. 

An appeal lies from this court’s judgment to the 
U. S. Court of Customs and Patent Appeals at 
Washington, from whence certiorari lies ‘to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The U. S. Customs Court meets at 201 Varick 
St., N. Y. City. 


-_- 


Source: United States 


A person applying for a passport, or for the 
renewal or amendment of a passport, should name 
the countries he intends to visit and the object of 
his visit to each country. Passports are issued in 
American Samoa, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands by the chief executives of those 
islands; in the Philippines by the U. S. High Com- 
missioner; in foreign countries by American con- 
‘sular officers. Passports will be issued to the 
classes of persons mentioned below: 
3 (a) To native citizens, to whom departmental 
passports have been issued or who have been in- 
cluded in departmental passports subsequent to 
Jan 3, 1918, and to native citizens who are iden- 
‘tified by service passports. 
-“(b) To native and naturalized citizens, whose 
registration at a consulate is valid ‘at the time 
when the application for a passport is filed. 
(ce) To naturalized citizens, to whom _ depart- 
mental passports have been issued, or who have 
been included in departmental passports, sub- 
sequent to Jan. 3, 1918, and provided they are able 
to submit evidence clearly establishing that they 
are in a position to rebut a presumption of expa- 
triation. g ; 
(da) To citizens not included in the classes 
named above, in certain emergency cases. 

There are certain instances, such as those men- 
tioned below, in which consuls are not allowed to 
issue passports, unless specifically authorized by 
the Department of State: f 
_ (a) Naturalized citizens against whom the pre- 

sumption of having ceased to be citizens has arisen, 
i. e., those naturalized citizens who have resided 
for {wo years or more in the foreign State from 
which they came, or for five years in any other 
foreign State, where doubt exists as to whether 
they are in a position to rebut this presumption. 

‘(b) Women who were citizens but who, having 

n married to aliens after Sept. 22, 1922, and 
prior to July 3, 1930, may have become subject to 
the presumption of expatriation, unless such 

- women desire to return to the U. S. for permanent 


dence. 
¢) Persons who claim American citizenship, 
‘but who have never established their claims or 
whose claims are open to doubt. This class will 
include, among others: : 
. Those persons who claim citizenship by birth 
. the U. S. and who adduce evidence in proof of 
their claims, which requires verification. 
_ 2. Those who claim citizenship by birth but who 
possess dual nationality and whose claims are of 
doubtful validity. _ : 
_ A fee of $9 is required for every citizen’s passport 
issued. No fee charged for the issue of a passport 
to widow, child, parent, brother or sister of an 
_ American soldier, sailor or marine buried abroad, 
visit country of burial. A fee of $1 is charged 
for executing all applications for passports. 
_ By negotiations through American diplomatic 
and consular offices, non-immigrant visa fees have 
eee waived as between the United States and 


visa Te 
tralia, $2; Bulgaria, $2; Chile, $4: China, $2.50; 
_ Egypt, 10 gold francs; France, $2.75; Germany, 50 
cents; Great Britain, $2; Ireland, $2; India, $2; 
ba Ni ealand, $2; Northern Ireland, $2; Poland, 
: $4 pain, 10 pesetas; Venezuela, $2; Yugoslavia, $2. 
_ A person who is entitled to receive a passport, if 
within the United States, must submit a written 
application made before a clerk of the Federal 
court or a State court authorized to naturalize 
aliens, or before a passport agent. 
_ Passports are ordinarily issued valid for all 
ye phot 
a) Photo) 
panied 
in 3! 


has known the applicant at least two years. In 
cases of persons who have not previously obtained 
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: Passport Regulations Marck “: 


Department of State rn 
passports, the applicant or the witness must, be 
known to the clerk of court or passport agent, or 
must be able to establish identity by documentary 
evidence, otherwise the applicant must be required 
to obtain as a witness an American citizen having 
his place of business within the jurisdiction of the 
court or the passport agency. ; 

The witness, in signing the application, should 
state the nature of his profession or business and 
his professional or business address. No lawyer or 
other person will be accepted as witness to a pass- 
port application if he has received or expects to. 
tee e a fee for his services in connection there- 
with. 

A person born in the United States in a place 
where official records of birth were kept at the 
time of his birth must submit with the application 
a birth certificate under the seal of the official 
custodian of birth records. A certificate must show 
the date and place of birth and that the record 
was made at the time of birth or shortly thereafter. 
If a birth certificate is not obtainable, that fact 
should be shown, and the application should be 
supported by a baptismal certificate or a certified 
copy of the record of baptism under the seal of the 
church in which the applicant was baptized, giv- 
ing the date and place of birth, the date of bap- 
tism, and the date on which the record of baptism 
was made. A baptismal certificate must show that 
the baptism occurred within a short time after 
the date of birth. If birth and baptismal cer- 
tificates are not obtainable, an affidavit of the 
parent or of the physician, nurse, or midwife who 
attended the birth, or the affidavit of a reputable 
person having sufficient knowledge to be able to 
testify as to the place and date of the applicant’s 
birth may be accepted. 

A person born abroad prior to noon E.S.T, May 
24, 1934, whose father was at the time a citizen 
and had _ previously resided here before the 
birth of his child. His application should be 
accompanied by evidence of his father’s American 
birth. A child born abroad may claim citizenship 
through either its American father or mother, 
provided such father or mother had resided here 
prior to the birth of the child. 

Persons born abroad after May 24, 1934, of an 
American mother who had previously resided here 
may submit evidence of their mother’s citizenship 
of the same character as is acceptable in estab- 
lishing the father’s citizenship. 

Under the Act of May 24, 1934, a child born 
abroad of an alien parent and an American parent 
who had previously resided in the U. S. is divested 
of American citizenship unless he resides here af — 
least five years continuously immediately previous 
to his 18th birthday and unless, within six months 
after attaining the age of 21 years he takes an 
oath of allegiance to the U. S. 

A naturalized citizen must transmit his certificate 
of naturalization, with his application. It will be 


returned to him after inspection. He must state in © 


his application when he emigrated, where he has 
lived since his arrival, when and before what 
court he was naturalized, and that he is the iden- 
tical person described in the certificate. 
A woman applicant should state whether she 
_ en been married. A paren: woman should 
own given name wi ily e 
of ree. imran ar iA Be = 5 
resident of an outlying possession of 
U. S. who owes allegiance to the U. S. must dase 
that he owes allegiance and that he does not 
acknowledge allegiance to any other government, 
and must submit evidence in support of his claim. 
Under the Act of May 16, 1932, passports are 
valid for two years from date of issue unless limited 
to a shorter period, but may be renewed for a 
period of two years upon payment of a fee of $5. 
In 1938 the United States Department of State 
granted 134,737 passports and renewals. House- 
wives got 19,304; skilled laborers, 14,791; students 
14,160; teachers, 12,570; clerks, secretaries, 7,486: 
common laborers, 4,808; executives, 4,515; *ser- 
vants, 3,041; actors, 620; artists, 1,016: bankers 
1,632; doctors, 2,071; lawyers, 1,860; missionaries. 
1,196; nurses, 1,872; no occupation, 12,389. . 
Destination—Western Europe, 110,572; Latin 
Seen an eres Tope, 8,158; Near East. 
821; Far East, 4,304; Africa, 1,958: Au ey 
New Zealand, 138 ca, 1,958; Australia, 
e€ passport applicants, natives wer a 
naturalized, 51,470; male, 71,385; female, asta 


outside N. ¥, City, 9,123; California, 11,839: Tlli- 
nois, 10,233; Pennsylvania, ; New Jersey, 
9,283; Massachusetts, 9.051, eae po! sores, 


e.% 


Y¥. City was the home of 31,090; N: Y. State 
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Federal Bankruptcy Laws 


Source: Max Isaac, Editor, Corporate Reorganizations-American Bankruptcy Review, New York 


On June 22, 1938, the President approved the 
Chandler Bankruptcy Act, which became effective 
September 22, 1938. This law represents the most 
complete revision of the bankruptcy statutes since 
the original Act, approved July 1, 1898. Only a 
remnant of the old Act remains. Section 16 (re- 
lating to the liability of co-debtors of bankrupts), 
section 30 (authorizing the promulgation of prac- 
tice rules by the Supreme Court), section 33 
(creating the offices of referees and trustees), sec- 
tion 36 (prescribing the oath of referees), section 
43 (relating to referees’ absence or disability), 
section 54 (statistical information required to be 
furnished to the Attorney-General), section 17 
(railroad reorganization), and _ sections 81-84 
(municipal debt readjustment law) are all that 
remain unchanged. 2 

Section 63 of the municipal debt readjustment 
law was amended by adding a new subsection re- 
garding plans of composition. 

The new Frazier-Lemke Act was amended so that 
the courts may grant further stays to farmers until 
November 1, 1939. That Act was extended to 
March 4, 1940, by an Act of Congress passed earlier 
in the year and approved March 4, 1938. 


While the purpose of the new law is in general 
to modernize and bring up to date the bankruptcy 
law of the country, the drastic changes will upset 
many fixed and accepted principles of bankruptcy 
jurisprudence and will require much time for 
judicial interpretation of novel phraseology. Some 
of the procedural changes include the filing of 
schedules with voluntary petitions instead of later 
in the proceedings. The court may, for cause 
shown, authorize a departure from the usual rule. 
“Statement of affairs’’ in form as prescribed by the 
Supreme Court must now be filed by the bankrupt. 
This form may require the bankrupt to disclose his 
history, cause of bankruptcy, nature and location 
of his property. A cost inventory is required to be 
filed by the bankrupt. Applications for discharge 
are dispensed with, except in corporation cases, the 
adjudication in bankruptcy operating as such ap- 
plication. Examination of the spouse of a bank- 
rupt as to financial transactions with the bankrupt 
may be had, despite State laws to the contrary. 
Adverse witnesses may be examined, as if under 
cross-examination notwithstanding any Federal or 
State law to the contrary. Procedure has been 
materially speeded up. Creditors cannot file answers 
in involuntary cases. Committees of three creditors 
may be elected to consult with and advise the 
trustee, thus obviating the necessity of sending 
notices and losing time awaiting expiration of 
notice dates. Tax claims and governmental debts 
must be filed within a fixed period. Creditors may 
file claims after the expiration of six months under 
certain restrictions. 

A new provision is that claims of less than $50 
are eliminated, except as to amount, in voting for 
the trustee. eee ga ge claims figured both 

number and amount. : 

P acather provision is that the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy shall take title to any property which the 
bankrupt inherits ‘‘within six months after bank- 
tuptcy.”’ The bankrupt cannot transfer or assign 
any such inherited acquisition after bankruptcy. 

definitions of preferences, new provisions 
Pr Woscite recovery of fraudulently transferred 
assets, and improved procedure for setting aside 
liens are among the important changes. 


riminal provisions of the new Act have 
pen aoaterially strengthened. Section 77B is no 
more. That part of the old law becomes Chapter 
X in the new law. : : 

The Securities and Exchange Commission will 
henceforth exert a marked influence in corporate 
reorganization proceedings and a new division for 
the handling of bankruptcy and reorganization 
matters, coming before the Commission under the 
terms of the Act, has been established. Other new 
chapters of the Act are: Chapter XI, relating to 
arrangements; Chapter XII, Teal property arrange- 
ments by persons other than corporations; Chapter 
XIII, wage earners’ plans and Chapter XIV, mari- 
time commission liens. Under the wage earners 
plan, those earning less than $3,600 a year may 
invoke the provisions of the law to arrange the 
payment of debts by applying a percentage of 
future earnings. 

This new procedure obviates bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings to’ free wage earners from attachment and 
garnishment of salaries or wages. The old ‘‘com- 


position’’ by debtors generally has been abandoned 
and ‘‘arrangements’’ now takes its place. 

On August 16, 1937, the Municipal Debt Adjust- 
ment Act was approved to replace the Act of May 
24, 1934, held unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. It provides procedure by which the indebt- 
edness of insolvent taxing agencies, such as local 
drainage, levee, irrigation, reclamation, road, and 
sewer districts, as well as towns, boroughs and 
municipalities, may effect compositions with their 
creditors. These compositions would be approvable 
only when the districts or agencies filed voluntary 
Proceedings in bankruptcy accompanied by plans 
approved by 51 per cent of all of the creditors of 
the district or town. The plan of composition could 
not be confirmed unless accepted in writing by 
creditors holding at least 66 2-3 per cent of the 
aggregate amount of the indebtedness of the peti- 


tioning district or taxing agency, unless the judge . 


Was satisfied that the taxing district was author- 
ized by law to carry out the plan, and there had 
been a finding by the court that the plan was fair, 
equitable and for the best interest of the creditors. 
The jurisdiction conferred by the Act would 
terminate June 30, 1940. 

The Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage Act was ap- 
proved by the President August 29, 1935. 

It was written to conform to the Supreme Court’s 
decision, holding the original Frazier-Lemke Act 
invalid. The new Act provides, that any farmer 
failing to obtain a composition or extension, or if 
he feels aggrieved by a composition or extension 
proposal, may ask to be adjudged a bankrupt. He 
may also ask the court that all his property be ap- 
praised, that his exemptions be set aside to him, 
and that he be allowed to retain possession under 
supervision and control of the court, of all the 
remainder of his property, including his encum- 
bered exemptions under terms and conditions set 
forth in the Act. 

The court is authorized to stay all proceedings 
for three years, during which time the debtor is 
permitted to retain possession of his property under 
the supervision and control of the court provided 
he pays a reasonable rental for that part of the 
property which he retains. The rental is used to 
pay taxes and upkeep; the remainder is distributed 
among the secured and unsecured creditors and 
applied on their claims. At the end of three years, 
or prior thereto, an appraisal is made, and the 
debtor can regain unencumbered possession by 
paying into court the amount of the appraisal of 
the property of which he retains possession, in- 
cluding the amount of encumbrances on his ex- 
emptions, up to the amount of the appraisal, less 
the amount paid on the principal. Upon request 
in writing by any secured creditor or lien creditor, 
the court shall order a sale of the property affected, 
at public auction. 

The debtor is allowed ninety days in which to 
redeem any property sold at such a sale by paying 
the amount for which the property is sold, with 
interest at five per cent, to the court and he may 
then apply for his discharge in bankruptcy. The 
Act is declared to be an emergency measure. If, 


in the judgment of the court, such emergency ~ 


ceases to exist in its locality, the court, in its dis- 
cretion, may shorten the stay of proceedings and 
proceed to liquidate the estate. 


This new Act was held constitutional by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on March 29, 
1937. A 
The Railroad Reorganization Act of March 3, 
1933, amended in the closing days of the 1935 Con- 
gress, was approved by the President, August 27, 
1935. This Act is known as Section 77, and its 
provisions are too intricate and complicated for this 
analysis. Any railroad engaged in interstate com- 
merce is amenable to the law, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission wields much authority and 
influence in the entire proceedings. The legal 
action is taken, however, in the courts of bank- 
ruptcy, as is the case in other proceedings under 
the bankruptcy law. 


The Chandler Railroad Adjustment Act, (Chap-— 


ter XV) approved July 28, 1939, permits railroads 
in financial difficulties to enter into voluntary 
agreements with their creditors to postpone ma- 
turity dates, and reduce interest rates on securities. 
The Act may be invoked in behalf of railroads not 
in equity receivership or in reorganization under 
Section 77 and have not been in, equity receiver- 
ships under Section 77 within 10 years prior to 
filing the adjustment petition. ; 


ae 
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Marriage’ and Divorce Information — 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire j : eFo 


following table shows, by States, the marriageable age for both males and females with and 
aie rosea ot parents or guardians. But in almost every State the court has the authority i : 
marry young couples below the ordinary age of consent, in an emergency, where due regard for the: 
- morals and welfare so require. 


Wait Wait Residence 
With consent |Without consent] pioog ya Ba ot mi 
Men | Women| Men | Women test license license divorce 


None 
None 


California 
- Colorado. . 
_ Connecticut..... 


oO 


oO 
at DO te INE ORE Re ROOM RNR HE OOH HORE 


Maryland......... 
etts.... 


Mississippi 
Missouri . 


South Carolina. ... 
South Dakota.....|— 


N 1 year 
5 days 60 days 


; Physician’s venereal certificate necessary for | are involved. 
ale; void in 10 to 15 days, according to State. _In New York State, an amendment to the Domes- 
_(b) Wasserman or similar standard laboratory | tic Relations law (in effect April 29, 1933) invali- 
blood test for both applicants., (Effective after | dates so-called common-law marriages entered into 
1, 1940, in Indiana and Kentucky; in Jan- | after that date. e 
1941, in Tennessee.) In New York State, also, it is required, under a 
In Oklahoma no venereal test is required, | 1929.law, that a female who is 14 but not 16 years — 
if either person is infected a certificate should | of. age must have the consent of a judge of the 
rocured from a physician, which failure car- | Children’s Court in her jurisdiction (in addition to i 
Ss a penalty and imprisonment. t consent of parent or guardian) before she can 
(d) No wait if both applicants are 21; if under | marry. 
here is a wait of 5 days. Throughout the South, marriage between whites 
_ (e) There is a 48-hour wait and license should | and Negroes is unlawful; marriage between whites 
obtained by the contracting parties at least 24 | and Indians is still forbidden in several southern 
urs prior to the time of the ceremony. States. In Arizona, by a law of 1931, a Malay 
Seon For non-residents 96 hours; when one party | or Filipino cannot lawfully marry a Caucasian. 
is a resident 24 hours. No wait after obtaining Causes for Divorce—In all the States but South 


ense. 
OG) ‘Pwenty-four hours, but.3 days must elapse 
: aes time of examination and blood test. 


Carolina the primary cause for divorce is adultery. 
Pregnancy of wife by other than husband at time 
of marriage is a stated cause in Alabama, Arizona 
Georgia, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia and Wyoming. 
(5 It is a cause for annulment in the other States 
6 when it is proved that the husband had no 
d ; knowledge of the fact.. J 
Impotency, if unknown at time of marriage, is a 
stated cause in Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- — 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. re 
In other States it is a ground for annulmen 
i ‘ Desertion (abandonment) is a universally sta’ 
ton a gcen Perens pense yetedtemn ait ety ease fot eoree io penenaten: ‘ 
lati urts in practically a: e States, existing for six months it is t 
proper proof, and where children or property | in Hawaii. * meng 3 


_ Desertion must be for 2 years in Alabama, Dela- 
_ Ware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
_@an, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
_ Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia and 

West Virginia. 
Desertion must be for 3 years in Connecticut, 
, Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 

_ Hampshire, Ohio, Texas and Vérmont; also in 
Maryland when husband and wife have voluntarily 
lived separate and apart for 5 consecutive years. 

Desertion for 4 years is required in Louisiana; 
_ and for 5 years in Rhode Island. 

_im New York the so-called Enoch Arden law pro- 
vides for annulment of marriage for absence, of 
ae party for 5 successive years if unknown to be 
alive. 

Most of the States allow divorce or separation 
for mere absence for 5 years or more. 

Failure to provide support is another name for 
desertion. 

Cruelty, physical or mental, if aggravated, is a 
cause everywhere for divorce or separation: so, 


also, is imprisonment for felony prior to and 
unknown to the suing party at time of marriage. 
And so, also, are continuing insanity, and habitual 
drunkenness. , 

Residence of 6 weeks when suing for divorce is 
necessary in Nevada. The period of residence is 
60 days in Wyoming; 90 days in Arkansas, Florida 
and Idaho; 6 months in Vermont. ‘ 
The period is one year in Alabama, Arizona, ~ 
California, Colorado, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washing= 
ton and West Virginia. f 

The period is 2 years in Maryland, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee and Wisconsin. 

The period is 3 years in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. ; 
Most of the states make a distinction between 
divorce, and séparation. 

The primary cause for annulment is fraud of 
some kind, manifested in concealment by one or 
the other party of a condition which, would have — 
barred the marriage, such as insanity, impotency, 
blood infection, conviction of felony, prior un- it 


To the creation of a valid contract there must be: 
1. Precise agreement. The offer of one party 
must be met by an acceptance by the other, accord- 
ing to the terms offered. 

2. There must be a consideration which may or 
may not be a matter of dollars and cents. For ex- 
ample, marriage is a civil contract in most of the 
_ states of the Union. 

.3. The parties must have capacity to contract. 
The contracts of insane persons are not binding 
upon them. Married women are now generally 
permitted to contract as though single, and bind 
their separate property. 

4. The party’s consent must not be the result of 
fraud or imposition, or it may be avoided by the 
party imposed upon. . 

5. The purpose of the parties must be lawful. 
_ Agreements to defraud others, to violate statutes, 

or whose aim is against public policy are void. 
_.. The following contracts very generally are 
- Yequired to be attested by some writing: 

. Contracts by their terms not to be performed 


The Legal Aid Society was organized (1876) to 
render legal aid, gratuitously, if necessary, to all 
_ who appear to be in need of such aid and deserving 
_ thereof and unable to procure it elsewhere, includ- 
_, ing gratuitous legal aid to any poor person accused 
- of crime, and to promote measures for the protec- 
- tion of poor persons with respect to their legal 
rights. b 
The Society’s offices are: Main office and Sea- 
men’s Branch, 11 Park Place, and the Voluntary 
Defenders Committee at 32 Franklin Street. 
- The Society is now in its 64th year of continuous 
work, during which time it has served 1,310,496 
‘and has collected $5,224,687.82 for them, besides 
- rendering a vast amount of legal service not mea- 
‘sured in dollars and cents. In 1938 the Society 
handled 35,529 cases, of which 32,034 were civil 
‘matters conducted by its Main Office and Seamen’s 
Branch, and 3,495 criminal defenses by its crimi- 
nal branch, the Voluntary Defenders Committee. 
_A registration fee of 50c is charged to applicants 
who are able to pay, except that no fee of any Kind 
is charged in criminal matters or in workmen’s 


LEGAL-AID WORK IN THE 


No: No. Coil'd for| Operat. 

Organ. Cases Clients | Expense 
| sagas | 36838 

’ B , 

41 | 102,289 367,813} 195,595 

41 16,0. 389,835) 226,079 

41 | 111,404 456,160} 282,359 

47 | 130,585 499,68 328,651 

61 | 150,2. 498,846] 331,326 

72 | 121,177 662,675) 348,290 

72 | 143,653 675,994; 408,576 

73 | 152,214 645.99 ert 

142,535 719,643) 387,331 


Law of Contracts Ta 
Source: The Statutes; Common Law 587 


The Legal Aid Society 


Source: Officials of the New York and National Organizations. } 


-moneys or property or successful handling of o 


UNITED STATES SINCE 1917 


dissolved marriage, and so forth. iF 
* 


within a year from the making thereof. ; 
A promise to answer for the debt, default, or 
miscarriage of another person. ; mers th 
Contracts made in consideration of marriage, ~ 
except mutual promises to marry. / =p hs ie 
Promise of an executor or administrator to pa: 
debts of deceased out of his own property. a 
Contracts for the creation of any [interest Ot as 
estate in land, with the exception of leases for a 
short term, generally one year. = %, 
Contracts for the sale of goods above a certain 
value, unless a portion of the price is paid or part — 
of the goods delivered. er ont » 
Partial performance of the contract is generally 
held to dispense with the necessity for a writing; 
many verbal contracts in the presence of competent 
witnesses have been upheld by the courts. = 
A party is generally excused for the failure to’ _ 
perform what he has agreed only by the act wat Be. 
God or the public enemy, except in cases involving — 
@ personal element in the work to be performed. 
such as death or sickness of the party contracting. 


me 


compensation matters, though in the latter mc 
allowances are accepted on lump-sum awards. Ot 
fees are charged in the event of the collection 


types of cases. These are nominal and are ° 
able the Society to assist other persons. They al 
governed by the Society's rules and are made 
known to clients on request. 


such as matrimonial questions. 
and certain types of workmen’s compensation 
are handled by the Seamen’s Branch. The Vi 
tary Defenders Committee functions only 
Court of General Sessions and the Manhatt: 
ony Court. The Society endeavors not to 
with the bar. It maintains an information bu u 
as to agencies in the legal field and their w KF 
but does not advise over the telephone in ind 


vidual cases. : 


Goll’d for) Ope 


No. : 
Clients Expens 2 


Cases 


No. 
Organ. 


6,383] 


586, 
573,253 


United States—Crime Laws © ee a: 
Crimes and Penalties 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire ; FE er aes 
PENALTIES FOR MURDER IN THE UNITED STATES ; re : 


“State Penalty State Penalty State Penalty 
i Maryland. ..|Hanging Pennsylvania) Electrocution 
Tee oe etna Gna nah .. --..|Hlectrocution Rhode Island| Life Imprisonment 
Arkansas. . || |Blectrocution Michigan. ...|Life Imprisonment ||So. Carolina.|Electrocution » 
California. .:|Lethal Gas Minnesota...|Life Imprisonment ||So. Dakota. .|Electrocution. 
Colorado. ...|Lethal Gas Mississippi . . rerein Tennessee .. . |Electrocution 
Connecticut . |Electrocution Missouri. . .. |Lethal Gas RABE cor) « foe AU ea 
Delaware ...|Hanging Montana ..|Hanging Mtaher se Ss: Hanging or Shooting 
Dist. of Col. .|Electrocution Nebraska. ..|Electrocution Vermont. ...|Electrocution 
Florida...... Electrocution Nevada..... Lethal Gas Virginia ....|Rlectrocutior z 
Georgia... ..|Electrocution New Hamp. .|Hanging Washington .|(1) Life Imprison- . 
Idaho.......|Hanging New Jersey .|Electrocution ; i ment or Hanging 
Illinois: :.. ;:|@lectrocution New Mexico ./Electrocution W. Virginia. .| Hanging 
Indiana... |; |Electrocution New York.. |Electrocution Wisconsin ...| Life Imprisonment 
 Towa........|Hanging N. Carolina, .|Lethal Gas Wyoming. . .|Lethal Gas 
Kansas... . .| Hanging No. Dakota. .|Life Imprisonment U._ S. (Fed. 
"Kentucky : /|Electrocution Ohio........|Electrocution Gov't.) ...|(2) Death Penalty 
Louisiana. . . |Hanging Oklahoma... eae pers, ips noosiae 
eee Oregon.. ..|Let aS anal Zone..|Hang 
Maine...... Life Imprisonment eg poael Zope.; Banga 


1) The jury decides upon the penalty. 5 
r, (33 By eee prescribed in State within which 
penalty 
\ PENALTIES FOR KIDNAPING us 
. he Act of Congress of June 22, 1932, forbids the 
Pete cetsdon of any person in interstate or 
foreign commerce unlawfully detained and held for 
ransom or reward. The penalty is imprisonment 
_ for such term as the court shall determine. Section 
'.  338(a) Title 18 U. S. C., deals with the mailing of 
’ threatening communications and contains a pro- 
vision for the punishment of any person who 
attempts to extort money or other thing of value 
in connection with a threat to kidnap any person. 
The penalty, in this Act is not more than $5,000 
_ fine or imprisonment of not more than twenty 
‘years, or both. In Jan., 1936, the President signed 
an amendment to the “‘Lindbergh Law’’ providing 
-.@ penalty of ten years in prison or a fine of 
$10,000 for any one convicted of receiving, passing 
or handling money paid as ransom. Under the 
ederal law, the penalty for kidnaping is not less 
than 10 years, or death if the jury so directs. 
‘Every State has penalties, which now vary 
according to whether the person stolen is young 
‘ old, or is abducted for extortion or revenge; 
s harmed, or is taken for family reasons. Maine 


ar CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
In North Dakota, Rhode Island, and some other 
states where life imprisonment is the only penalty 
for murder, death by hanging is inflicted if a per- 
son kills somebody else while serving a life term. 
In some of the capital-punishment states the 
oc ners- has the right to fix the penalty at life im- 
prisonment, by urging mercy. ; 
- In Kentucky, the death penalty in case of rape 
i 


Felonies, such as manslaughter, arson, burglary 
1 ybbery, and larceny, are in some States subdivided 

into degrees, first, second, third and even fourth; 
while in others there is a single general classifi- 


cation. = 
tin New York and in several other States laws 
are in. effect which provide longer and longer 
ms of imprisonment for second, third, or fourth 
more convictions of felonies. 


‘CRIMES AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 
thoever, owing allegiance to the United States, 
vies war against them, or adheres to their ene- 
es, giving them aid or comfort, is guilty of trea- 
The penalty upon conviction is imprison- 
t for not less than 5 years, fine of not less than 


penalty on conviction is imprisonment for not 
nore than ten years, fine of not more than $10,000, 


or both. ‘ ; 
- oN "When two or more persons co-operate in com- 
__mitting any offense against the laws of the United 
States it is the crime of conspiracy, punishable by 
_ $10,000 fine or three years imprisonment, or both, 


_In many States the jury can recommend life imprisonment. 


sentence is imposed. 
the Court shall designate some other State in which sentence shall be executed. 


If State does not have death 


The Supreme Court has decided that to co-operate 
in violating any law of the United States, or en- 
couraging or inciting or doing anything to cause 
the violation of such law; is ‘‘an offense against 
the United States” and, therefore, is the crime of 
conspiracy. 

Offenses against the mails fall into two general 
classes: one, the misuse of the mails for immoral 
or. fraudulent purposes, the other, robbing the 
mails; penalties vary with the nature of the 
particular offense. 


CRIMES UNDER STATE PENAL CODES 

Murder in the First Degree may be generally 
defined to be the unlawful, intentional and pre- 
meditated killing of a human being, or such a 
killing resulting from the commission or attempt 
to commit one of the graver crimes, such as arson, 
burglary, rape or robbery. 

In the State of New York lookouts and others 
not actually the killers in a murder committed 7 
during a holdup may escape the death penalty 
upon recommendation of the jury. A judge in a 
felony murder case may impose life sentence upon 
those engaged in the crime, but not the actual 
killers, if the jury recommends clemency for them. 
Heretofore all persons convicted in felony murder 
cases had received the mandatory death sentence 
which the new law now modifies. 

Murder in the Second Degree is such a killing 
without premeditation, or resulting from the at- 
tempt to commit some lesser crime. 

Murder in the second degree is punished in the 
Federal Code by imprisonment for not less than 
10 years to life. 

In the states which have no death penalty, : 
murder _in the second degree is usually also 
punished by life imprisonment. % 


Manslaughter may be defined as a killing either 
unintentionally resulting from the careless or un- 
lawful doing of some otherwise lawful act or from 
the commission of some unlawful act of com- 
paratively trivial character or in the heat of 
passion and without premeditation. 

_ What is said above as to punishment of murder 
in the second degree applies also to manslaughter, 
The penalty may range from 1 to 20 years. 

Assault with Intent to Kill—Under Federal 
Statutes, assault with intent to kill or to commit a 
rape is punishable by imprisonment for not more 
than 20 years, while assault with intent to commit 
a felony other than murder or rape is punishable 
by not more than 5 years’ imprisonment andafine — 
of not over $3,000. : 


grees vary 
eference to 
of the building 


second, 
r night, 


United States—Crime Laws; Lynchings. 


for the second degree, not more than 20 years and 
a fine of not more than $5,000. 

Arson may bring the death penalty in Alabama, 
Delaware, Illinois, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. Life imprisonment or its 20-year 
equivalent, may result in Idaho, Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Where death results, arson becomes murder and 
is tried as such. 


Burglary—Robbery, and grand larceny, are to 
some extent interchangeable names and crimes, 
and carry penalties which range, in many grades, 
from 1 year to life imprisonment. As in the case 
of assault with intent to kill, the severity of the 
punishment as fixed by statute depends on whether 
the offender is armed, and how armed; and whether 
the crime is done by day or night; in a building, 
occupied or unoccupied; or on the street; with or | 
without threat or force. 

Burglary may fetch a sentence of death in North 
Carolina, or life imprisonment, or its 20-year 
equivalent, in Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Utah. 

Life imprisonment, under the Baumes and like 
laws may result in New York and several other 
states, in case of prior felony convictions. 

Robbery may be punished by death in Alabama, 
and Virginia; and by a life term in Arkansas, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Minne- 
sota, New. Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, and West Virginia. 

In New York State 15 years in the ordinary 
Maximum; the same in case of burglary. 


Robbery may be generally defined as the theft of 
property from the person or immediate presence of 
the victim, accomplished by force or fear. Where 
degrees of robbery are recognized, the distinction is 
generally determined by whether the thief be 
armed or unarmed, though some States also dis- 
tinguish the second from the first degree. 


where the theft is accomplished by means of 
threats of future rather than immediate injury. 
Federal Statutes fix the penalty for robbery at not 
more than 15 years. 


Grand Larceny is simply theft of property above 
a fixed value, generally $25 to $50—more States 
also classify as grand larcen¥ theft of property 
from the person of the victim, irrespective of value, 
though, of course, accomplished without the force, 
or fear which constitutes the crime of robbery. In 
the Federal Courts, grand larceny is punishable by 


\ 
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not more than 10 years’ imprisonment and a fine 
ot not more than $10,000. 

Grand larceny carries penalties of 1 to 15 years, 
taking no account of Baumes laws, the maximum 
being in the State of Washington. In general, the 
maximum penalty is 7 to 10 years. 


Forgery in general means the false making, imi- 
tating or counterfeiting or alteration of a genuine 
signature or written instrument. There are numer- 
ous Federal Statutes defining and 
penalties for alteration of public records and 
documents. Counterfeiting is punished by impris- 
onment of not more than 15 years and a fine of 
not more than $5,000. 

In forgery, as in perjury, it is the intent that 
counts. 


Bigamy—A person who, having a~- husband or 
wife living, marries another, is guilty of bigamy. 
Under Federal Statutes, polygamy (or bigamy) in 
the Territories is punished by imprisonment for 
not more than 5 years and a fine of not more than 
$500. Five years’ imprisonment is the most gen- 
eral maximum penalty in the States for bigamy, 
and fines are quite commonly imposed. 


Perjury under the various State codes usually 
means false testimony on a material point given 
in_an action or prosestin’ at law. 

Perjury may bring a life or 20-year sentence in 
Alabama, Maine, Rhode Island, and South Dakota, 
if committed in testifying in a case where the de- 
fendant at the trial is liable to a life sentence. In 
New York State, in 1935, the maximum 20-year 
penalties were reduced by law to 5 years, and the 
10-year penalties were cut to 2 years, to induce 
juries to convict more frequently. 


Libel or Slander—Libel is injuring by means of 
publication: slander is injury by word of mouth. 

Under the terms of a 1930 Act of the N. Y. Legis- 
lature, signed by Gov. Roosevelt on April 22, and 
effective on Sept. 1, an action for civil or criminal 
libel cannot be maintained against a reporter, 
editor, publisher or proprietor of a newspaper for 
the publication therein of a ‘‘fair and true’’ report 
of any judicial, legislative or other public and 
official proceedings, or for any heading of the 
report, provided this fairly refiects the contents 
of the articles published. 4 

The Act also provides that in an action for libel 
or slander a defendant may prove mitigating cir- 
cumstances, including the sources of his informa- 
tion and the grounds for his belief, even though 
he shall have pleaded or attempted to prove justi- 
fication for the published matter on which the 
action is based. 


- Lynchings in the United States Since 1882 


Source: Monroe N. Work, Director, Department of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute, Ala., 


and editor of the 


Negro Year Book 
Year| W. 


Year.| W. | N. |Total Year.) W. | N. |Totaljj Year.| W. | N. |Totalj _N.| |Total 
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LYNCHINGS BY STATES, 1882—1938 
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It is customary for a person who makes a will to 

name an executor of the estate; otherwise the court 
may appoint an administrator. The executor named 
in a will may be exempted from giving a bond. Not 
so an administrator. 

In the case either of an executor or an ad- 
ministrator, the disposition of the estate is subject 
to the supervision of the court, be it probate, 
orphans, or surrogate. ‘ , 

When there.is no will, a person is said to have 
died intestate, and an administrator takes charge. 
New York and some other states have Public Ad- 

ministrators who are paid regular salaries out of 
the public funds. 7 
__ Every estate is subject to one or more obligations 
before it can be lawfully distributed to the heirs. 
_ These obligations consist of debts of one kind or 
another. 
Every debt which is a lien on the property is an 
obligation. 
. First among such debts are taxes, federal, ‘state, 
or local; also mortgages on real estate. 


Alabama—A tax equal to the full amount of state 
tax (80%) permissible when levied by and paid 
- to Alabama as a credit or deduction in com- 
_ puting any Federal Estate Tax payable by such 
“estate according to Act of Congress of 1926, with 
ReSpect to the items subject to taxation in Ala- 
_ bama. 


laska—Primary rates: On amount up to $15,000; 
to wife or lineal issue, 1%; to husband or lineal 
ancestor, 145%; to brother or sister or descend- 
ant of such, wife or widow of son, or husband 
of daughter, 3%; brother or sister of father or 
mother, or descendant of such, 4%; other col- 
laterals, or strangers, or body politic or corpo- 
rate, 5%. On larger amounts the tax rises to 
316% times the primary rate. Exemptions to 
i widow, husband, lineal issue (including adopted 
. 


: 


I 


children), $10,000; to lineal ancestors, $3,000; to 
ollaterals, $1,000; charitable transfers to hos- 
- Pitals, schools, etc., $2,500. 


Arizona—Husband and wife, lineal issue, lineal 
uncestor, adopted or acknowledged child; exempt, 


-empt, $250; rates: 3% up to 15%. 4th—Brother 
or sister of grandfather or grandmother or de- 
scendants of such, exempt, $150; rates: 4% up 
_ to 20%. 5Sth—Any other degree of consanguinity 
bite or stranger in blood, or a body politic or corpo- 

Yate, exempt $100; rates: 5% up to 25%. Rates 
_ where death occurred after July 1, 1937, from 2% 
_ to 20%. 


‘kansas—To parents, husband or wife, child, 
adopted or foster child, lineal descendant and 
ascendant, son-in-law or daughter-in-law, 1% 
on first $5,000. Then from 2% to 10%. Brother 
or sister including half-blood, 2%. Then 4% to 
- 20%. To all others the rate on the same amount 

is 4%. Then 8% to 40%. Exemptions—$6,000 
to widow; $4,000 to a minor child; $2,000 to all 
es No exemptions to nephews, _ nieces, 

rangers in blood, etc. Bequests to charitable, 
religious and educational institutions and in- 
urance exempt. 


California—Husband ($5,000 exemption); 
($24,000 exemption); minor child ($12 
__ emption); adult child ($5.000 exemption); lineal 
4 ancestor lineal issue ($5,000 exemption), tax 
, then ranges from 2% to 10%. 
_ Brother, sister, or dependant of either, or wife 
r widow of a son or husband of a daughter 
thereof, $2,000 exemption) ; tax then ranges from 
9% lO lo%,. 
Uncle or aunt or descendant thereof ($500 ex- 
-emption) with tax above that 6% to 15%. 

hers named as heirs ($50 exemption), tax 
then varies from 7% to 16%. . 
One half of the community property passing 
the wife is exempt and all thereof passing to 
e husband. 


wife 
000 ex- 


ty y 
Colorado—The exemptions are $20,000 for the 
widow; $10,000 for husband, child, adopted child, 
or any lineal descendant; $2,000 for wife or 
widow of son, widower of daughter, grandparent, 


United States—Inheritance Tax Laws of the States Dac 


Inheritance Tax Laws of the States _ end 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire : = 
liens, and as such are obligations. 


tingent or direct money obligations are debts, if 
acknowledged as proven. 


and when proven, are a lien. 
deceased is an obligation. 
ment of an estate are obligations. 


~purial costs including a tomb at from $100 to $500, 
according to the State. 


living expenses of the family are an obligation. 
claims on an estate must be submitted within one 
year, provided the creditors have been given due 
notice of the debtor’s death. 


Tax laws of the States. 


Connecticut—The net estate of any resident of this 


Delaware—To grandparents, parents, child or de- 


District of Columbia—Father, mother, husband, 


om ae ] ne >, i 


— : : a 
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Judgments in civil actions for money owed are 


Contracts made by the deceased involving con- 


Wages owed are in most of the states a debt 
Money or other property held in trust by the 
Costs of administration up to the time of settle- 


So also are expenses of the last illness, and 


Pending settlement of the estate the necessary 


There is a time limit on obligations. Usually, 


Following is a brief summary of the Inheritance 


brother, sister, mutually acknowledged child; 
$500 for all others who inherit $500 or less, but 
if they inherit more than $500 they pay on 
all they get. The tax ranges from 2 per cent 
to 16 per cent, according to the degree’ of rela- 
tionship and the size of the inheritance. The 
legislature in 1935, amended the Law so that tax 
exemptions to charitable gifts is limited to use ~ 
in Colorado. : = 


State passing to any parent, grandparent, hus- — 
band, wife, lineal descendant, adopted child, 
adoptive parent and lineal descendant of any 
adopted child, in excess of $10,000 in value to 
and including $25,000 in value, shall be liable to 
a tax of 2% thereof; thence up to 9%. The net 
estate for taxation purposes of a resident de- 
cedent shall be ascertained by adding to the 
appraised value of the inventoried estate all ~ 
gains made in reducing to possession choses in 
action, including notes and mortgages but not 
including corporate or governmental stocks or 
bonds, nor including income accruing after death; 
and deducting therefrom losses incurred in the 
reduction to possession of choses in action, in- 
cluding notes and mortgages, but not including 
corporate or governmental stocks or bonds, nor = — 
including income accrued after death. 4 

To the husband or wife of any child, stepchild, 
brother or sister of the full or half blood and to  =~— 
any descendant of such brother or sister in ex- 
cess of $3,000 in value to and including $25,000 
in value shall be liable to a tax of 3% thereof; 
thence up to 10%; to any other person, corpora- 
tion_or association not included above in excess 
of $500 in value to and including $25,000 in value 
shel pe liable to a tax of 6% thereof; thence up 
10 Os 


scendant, son- or daughter-in-law, or adopted — 
child, $3,000 exempt; to husband or wife, $20,000 
exemption. Rates on excess, 1% up to $30,000; 
in respect to husband and wife, 1% up to $27,- 
000 to others, thence up to 4%. To brother or 
sister of the whole or half blood, uncle, aunt, 
niece or nephew, grandniece or grandnephew, or 
first cousin, $1,000 exemption. Rates on excess, 
2% up to $24,000, thence up to 5%. To others 
and to non-blood 5% up to $25,000, thence up 
to 8%. Exemptions—Any property, estate or in- 
terest devised or bequeathed for charitable, edu- 
cational, library, hospital, historical or religious 
purposes or for purposes of public benefit or im- 
provement. 


da 
wife, children by blood or legally adopted, lineal _ NS 
descendants or ancestors of decedent, exemption 
$5,000, 1% on balance; to brother, sister, nephew 
or niece, whole or half blood, $2,000, 3% on bal- _ 
ance; to geandnephey or grandniece of decedent 
and all others, $1,000, 5% on balance. All prop- 
erty and interest therein which shall pass from 
a decedent to the same beneficiary and all bene- 
ficial interests which shall accrue shall be united 
ae eee as a single interest for determining 

e tax. - ; oe 

Exemptions—Property transferred exclusively 
for public or municipal purposes, to the United 
States or the District of Columbia, or exclusively — 
for charitable, education or religious purposes 
within the District of Columbia. mae 


- 
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In addition there is a transfer tax on the 
estate of every decedent who, after Aug. 18, 1937 
dies a resident of the District of Columbia, equal 
to 80% of the Federal Estate tax imposed under 
the 1926 Federal Revenue Act. 


Florida—The Estate Tax Law, Chapter 16015, Laws 
of Florida, 1933, Approved June 7, 1933, is an 
estate tax law designed to absorb the credit al- 
lowed by the Federal Estate Tax Law. As ap- 
plied to the estates of decedents of Florida, the 
amount of the tax is the difference between the 
credit allowed under the Federal law and the 
amount of estate or inheritance taxes paid to 
the States of the United States. The tax upon 
the estate of non-residents of the State of Flor- 
ida is an apportioned amount of the allowable 
credit under the Federal Act based upon the 
ratio of the property situate in Florida to the 
entire estate wherever situate. Similar provisions 
apply to non-residents and aliens. Estates af- 
fected by the new law are those whose owners 
died after Nov. 4, 1930. There is an exemption 
of $100,000 to residents. q 


Georgia—Eighty per cent of the amount due as 
Federal Inheritance Tax (1926 Act.) The exemp- 
tion under that act is $100,000. If the estate is 
not subject to the Federal Tax, no tax is assessed 
by the State. 


Hawaii—Father, mother, husband, wife, grand- 
child or any child adopted in conformity with 
the laws of the Territory of Hawaii ($5,000 ex- 
emption); 142% on first $15,000; 2% on next 
$30,000; 214% on next $50,000; 3% on next $150,- 
000; 342% on all over $250,000. All others, ex- 
cept non-residents of the United States ($500 
exemption), 3% on first $4,500; 5% on next 
$15,000; 545% on next $30,000; 6% on next 
$50,000; 612% on all over $100,000. Non-resi- 
dents of the United States ($500 exemption), 
10% on all over $500. 


Idaho—Tax on estates less than $25,000 at follow- 
ing rates: To husband or wife, lineal issue or 
ancestor, adopted child or issue, 2%; exempt 
to widow, $10,000: to minor child, $10,000; to 
others of this class, $4,000. To brother or 
sister, or their descendants, or wife of son, or 
husband of daughter, 4%; exempt $1,000. To 
uncles, aunts or descendants, 6%; exempt, $500. 
To others, 8%; no exemption. The tax in the 
case of husband, wife, lineal issue, etc., rises 
to 15 per cent, according to the value of 
the inheritance, and _to others the rates range 
from 4% to 30%. The tax on intangible per- 
sonal property is not imposed when the de- 
eedent lived in a State other than Idaho where 
oe noe! no tax on such property. (See New 

York. 


Illinois—Class A, father, mother, lineal ancestor. 
husband, wife, child, adopted or mutually 
acknowledged child, brother, sister, wife or 
widow of son, husband or widower of daughter, 
lineal descendant—in excess of exemption—to 
$50,000, 2%; $50,000 to $150,000, 4%; to $250,000, 
6%; to $500,000, 10%; over $500,000, 14%. Class 
B, uncles, aunts, nieces, nephews of lineal de- 
scendants of the same, in excess of exemption— 
to $20,000, 6%; $20,000 to $70,000, 8%; $70,000 
to $170,000, 12%; over $170,000, 16%. Class C, 
‘all others except Class D, which consists of gifts 
for hospitals, religious, educational, Bible, mis- 
sionary, tract, scientific, benevolent or charitable 
purposes within the State, and which are entirely 
exempt—in excess of exemption—to $20,000; 10% 
to $50,000, 12%; $50,000 to $100,000, 16% ; to$150,- 
000, 20%; to $250,000, 24%: over $250,000, 30%. 
Exemptions—Class A, $20,000, except to brother 
and sister, $10,000; Class B, exemption is $500; 
Class C, $100. 


Indiana—Tax is on the excess above exemption, 


classes. First includes husband, wife, lineal 
pestor, lineal a ekg d pdouted eea 
whom the transferer for no 
ey Aut in ene mutually acknowledged 
lationship of parent. } 
or a descendant of a brother or sister, wife or 
widow of a son or husband of a daughter. Third, 
all others. Amount of tax runs from 1% to 10% 
on the first class; from 5% to 15% on the sec- 
ond class; from 7% to 20% on the third class. 
Pe eD pore are Pre ae Pier peel wey Pi eal ad 
ildren of decedent under years, $5,000, = 
es $2,000: 2nd class exemption is $500; 3rd class 
$100. . 


Jowa—Direct inheritance—Over exemption grad- 


on the first $10,000, and 


mated tax Begins ot 7 on excens-of $300,000, 


rises to 8% on all sums 


Second, brother, sister |, 


When the estate goes to wife, husband, children 
or other next of kin. To brother sister and 
the like the tax ranges from 5% to 10%; 10% to 
15% in the case of other heirs. Exemptions— 
Husband or wife, $40,000; each child, including 
grandchildren, $15,000; any other direct heir or 
lineal descendant, $5,000. 


Kansas—To husband, wife, lineal ancestor, lineal 


descendant, wife or widow of same, adopted child™ 


or lineal descendant of adopted child. On first 
$25,000, 1%; thence up to 5% (except in case 
of wife of dectdent one-half of above rates). To 
brothers and sisters, on first $25,000, 3%; thence 
up to 1215%. To relatives of all 
than as above, and to strangers, on first $25,000, 
5% thence up to 15%. Exemptions to wife, 
75,000; to others of Class A, $15,000; to each 
member of Class B, $5,000. Taxes are on excess 
over exemptions. Where the excess is less than 
$200 there is no tax. Exemptions and allowances 
if only a part of the estate is in Kansas, are in 
proportion to that part. There is a 10-year 
statute of limitations on the collection of taxes. 


Kentucky—The Inheritance Tax Law which be- 
came effective April 24, 1936, places the surviv- 
ing spouse, child by blood, stepchild, adopted 
child (if adoption shall have occurred during in- 
fancy), and grandchild, if the issue of a deceased 
child, in Class A; parent, brother, sister, brother 
or sister of the half blood, nephew, niece, daugh- 
ter-in-law, son-in-law and grandchild, being 
the issue of a living child, in Class B; and all 
other persons not included in either of the other 
classes, and corporations, except educational, re- 
ligious or other institutions, societies or asso- 
ciations, whose sole object and purpose are. to 
carry on charitable, educational or religious 
.work within the state, and cities and towns or 
public institutions in the state when the trans- 
fers are to be used for public purposes, which 
are exempt, are in Class C. Amount of tax 
runs from 2% to 16% on Class A; from 4% to 
16% on Class B; from 6% to 16% on Class CG. 
Exemptions—The wife or infant son or daughter 
receive an exemption of $10,000; but if the trans- 
fer exceeds $30,000 the exemption shall be de- 
creased by subtracting from $10,000 the amount 
by which the distributable share exceeds $30,000, 
so that a distributable share greater than $40,- 
000 shall receive no exemption. All other per- 
sons of Class A receive an exemption of $5,000; 
but if the transfer exceeds $15,000 the exemp- 


tion shall_be decreased by subtracting from — 


$5,000 the amount by which the distributable 
share exceeds $15,000 so that a distributable 
share greater than $20,000 shall receive no ex- 
emption. If the decedent be not a resident of 
the State of Kentucky, but of the United States, 
the exemption shall be the same proportion of 
the allowable exemption in the case of residents 


that the property taxable by Kentucky bears to ~ 


the whole property transferred by the decedent. 
Those in Classes B and C are not allowed exemp- 
tions. In each case the exemption must be taken 
out of the first $10,000 inherited and the tax on 
the remainder, if any, on the first $10,000 shall 
be computed at the rates provided. All 
of stock in corporations organized under the law 
of the State, belonging to persons whose domicile 
is in a country foreign to the United States or 


egrees other. 


shares. 


its possessions shall on the death of the owner ~ 


be subject to a tax of 5% of its actual value. 


Louisiana—To direct descendants by blood or affin- 
ity, ascendant or surviving spouse in excess of 
$5,000, $5,000 to $20,000, 2%; over $20,000, 3%. 
To a collateral relation (including brothers or 
sisters by affinity), in excess of $1,000, on 
amount in excess of $1,000, $1,000 to $20,000, 5%; 
in excess of $20,000, 7%. To a stranger, in 
excess of $500, on amount in excess of $500, 
up to $5,000, 5%; in excess of $5,000, 10%. 
Exemptions—To direct descendants, ascendant or 
surviving, spouse, $5,000; to collateral relations, 
$1,000; to a stranger, $500. All legacies and 
donations to charitable, religious or educational 
institutions located in State entirely exempt. 


Maine—To ancestors, parents, husband, wife, child, 
adopted child, adoptive parent, the rates are as 
follows: Up to $50,000, 1% thence up to 3%; 
$10,000 exempt. To brother, half brother, sister, 
half sister, uncle, aunt, grandchild, nephew, 
niece or cousin, the rates are 4% thence up to 
6%, $500 exempt. To grandparents, 
children, daughter-in-law, 
exempt. To ‘others, rates are 5% t 
Charities are in this class; $500 exempt, 
The Maine law takes advantage of the 80% 
credit allowed under the Federal Tax Law. 


ir OA 
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-Maryland—Direct, 1%; collateral, 734% (law of 
1935). The collateral applies to all distributees 
except parents, spouse or lineal descendants of 
decedent, and except the State of Maryland, or 
any city or county thereof. Bequests up to $500 

_ for perpetual upkeep of graves are also exempt. 

‘There is no tax when the estate amounts to less 

than $500. The tax is payable by the executor 
or administrator but out of the distributive 
shares. Legacies or bequests up to $100 are ex- 
empt. Joint accounts in banks, building asso- 
_ciations and property held jointly are taxed, the 
exemption being husband and wife not only as 
ee by the entirety but as joint tenants as 
well. \ 


Maryland—Estate Tax—The only other inheritance 
tax. This is imposed only on estates large 
enough to be subject to the Federal Estate Tax. 
The tax payable to Maryland equals the amount 

of the credit allowable under the federal law 
for taxes paid to the State. 


_ Massachusetts—$10,000 is allowed husband, wife, 
‘father, mother, child, adopted child, adoptive 

- parent; $1,000 is allowed sister, brother, grand- 

child. The rate of tax on such is 1% to $25,000; 
2% thence to $50,000; 4% to $250,000; and so on 
up to 8% on excess over $1,000,000. The rates 
for other classes of heirs range from 1% to 
12%. Amounts are taxable for the “‘full’’ amount 
at the various rates, except that the property 
cannot be reduced by taxation below $10,000 or 
$1,000, Tax reductions are granted on account 
of Federal estate taxes. 


“4 higan—Four rates—1. Beneficiaries, grand- 
father, grandmother, father, mother, husband, 

wife, child, brother, sister, wife or widow of son 
or husband of daughter, adopted and mutually 
acknowledged child, provided such relationship 
began at or before child’s 17th birthday and con- 
tinued until death of such decedent, granter, 
 ¢te., or any lineal descendant exempt up to 

5,000; wife or husband up to $30,000, with an 

additional $5,000 for each minor child to whom 
no property is transferred. 2. Inheritance tax 
based on the total to each beneficiary’s inter- 
tt therein and not to the entire estate of the 

_ decedent less exemptions, at the rate of 2% on 
the first $50,000, thence up to 8% provided that 

that portion of the property so transferred _con- 
sisting of Real Estate shall be taxed at 34 of 
the rates specified. 3. In all other cases 10% 
on the first $50,000, then up to 15%. 4. In the 
event that the total of the inheritance taxes im- 
posed by this act do not equal or exceed 80% 
of the amount of the tax imposed by the Fed- 
_ eral Revenue Act of 1926, an additional amount 
to equal 80% of said tax shall be added. 


mn ota—In estates of persons dying on or 


r, sister, or descendant there- 
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- Reasonable expenses of administration, last 
ckness, claims against decedent duly allowed 
such, family maintenance as allowed by court, 


Do as, 
"I not exceeding $5,000, federal and state taxes, 
taxes which have accrued or are a lien on 


sroperty in the estate at date of death shall be 
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allowed as deductions in the amount allowed by = 
probate court having jurisdiction before com-, | 
puting the tax. Total tax limited to 35% of 
property transferred. oa. 
Minnesota has an estate tax law which makes — 
up the difference between the inheritance tax 
and the 80% credit allowed by the Federal 
Government under the 1926 act. 
. The state has a gift tax act which became law 
July 16, 1937 which provides for an annual ex- 
clusion of $2,500 for any gift, except future 
interest, made to any number of donees during 
the calendar year. In addition to the annual 
exclusion, the donor has an exemption for gifts 
made to particular donees equal to those pro- 
vided for in the inheritance tax law. Gift tax 
rates are in all cases 34 of the inheritance tax 
rates; classifications the same as for inheritance 
tax, except that donees of the 7th Class have no 
exemption. Total tax is limited to 35% of value 
of property in excess of exemption. . 


Mississippi—By the 1928 law the tax on_ the 
net estate of a decedent ranges from four-fifths 
of 1 per cent for estates not in excess of $50,000 
to 16 per cent of the amount by which the ne 
estate exceeds $10,000,000. For the purposes of 
the tax the value of the taxable estate is deter- 
mined (law of 1934), in the case of a resident, by 
deducting $50,000 from the difference between 
the deductions allowed, and the gross estate. 


Missouri—To husband or wife, $20,000; insane and 
blind lineal descendants, $15,000; lineal ancestor 
of descendant, adopted child or its descendant, 
or illegitimate child, $5,000 in exemptions; all 
over 1% up to 6% on over $400,000. To brother, 
sister or their descendants, son- or daughter-in- 
law, $500; aunt, uncle or their descendants, $250; 
all over, 3% up to 18%. To brother or sister of 
grandparents or their descendants, $100; all 
over, 4% up to 24%. To all others, including 
foreign, charitable and religious bequests, 5% 
up to 30%. If less than $100 not taxable. 


Montana—Widow, exemption $17,500; rate on ist 
$25,000, less exemptions, 2%; thence up to 8%. 
Husband, exemption, $5,000; lineal ancestor or 
descendant, adopted child or lineal issue of 
adopted child—exemption, $2,000—rates over 
exemption same as for widow. Brother or sister 
or descendant, son’s wife or daughter's husband, 
exempt, $500—rates 4% to 16%. Uncle, aunt or 
first cousin, no exemption; rates, 6% 24%3 
any other degree of relationship, no exemption, 
8% to 32%. All property transferred for public 
or etek purposes within the State, is ex- 
empt. 


Nebraska—Father, mother, husband, wife, child, 
brother, sister, wife or widow of the son, or 
husband of the daughter, or any child or children 
adopted as such or to any person to whom the 
deceased for not less than 10 years prior to death 
stood in the acknowledged relation of a parent, 
or any lineal descendant born in lawful wedlock, 
1% over exemption of $10,000 each; uncle, aunt, 
niece, nephew or other lineal descendants of 
same, 4% oVer exemption of $2,000, in all other 
cases a graduated tax up to $5,000, from 4%; 
on all the excess over $500 exemption, $5,000 to 
$10,000, 6%; on all the excess over $10,000 and 
not exceeding $20,000, 8%; on all excess over 
$20,000 and not exceeding $50,000, 10%: on all 
excess over $50,000, 12%. Widow or widower 
entitled besides to same exemptions as applies 
to intestate estates. Bequests to religious, char- 
Paese ‘ and educational institutions are tax- 

pt. 


Nevada—Law repealed in 1925. 


New Hampshire—All property within the jurisdic- 
tion of the state, real, or personal, and any, in- 
terest therein, belonging to inhabitants of the 
state, and all real estate within the state, or any 
interest therein, belonging to persons who are 
not inhabitants of the state, which shall pass 
by will, or by the laws regulating intestate suc- 
cession, or by deed, grant, bargain, sale or gift, 
made in contemplation of death, or made or 
intended to take effect in possession or enjoy- 
ment at or after the death of the grantor or — 

donor, to any person, absolutely or in trust, ex- 

cept to or for the use of the husband, wife. 
lineal descendant, or adopted child of a decedent, 

or for the care of cemetery, lots, or to a-city or f 

Lat ~ aaa as nae ne purposes, shall be 

subjec a tax o: to} t so 

of the state. seh ahem ai bape 
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New Jersey—Effective on and after June 2, 
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1937. 
To father, mother, grandparents, husband, wife 
child, grandchild, lineal descendant, adopted 
child and issue mutualiy acknowledged child and 
Ere chils, 1% on any amount over $5,000 
and up to $60,000, and so on up to 16% on any 
amount over $3,700,000. To brother or sister or 
daughter-in-law or son-in-law, 5% on any 
amount up to $300,000, and so on up to 16% on 
any amount in excess of $2,200,000. To churches, 
hospitals, orphan asylums, public libraries, Bible 
and tract societies, religious, benevolent and 
charitable institutions, for religious and chari- 
table uses and purposes as well as to institutions, 
5% on any amount over $5,000. To every other 
beneficiary, distributee, or transferee, 8% on 
any amount up to $900,000, and so on up to 16% 
in excess of $1,700,000. To State of New Jersey, 
municipal corporations within State or other 
political division thereof, entirely exempt. The 
act also exempts property derived by a deceased 
soldier’s.estate from the Federal Government by 
reason of military service, and deems all per- 
sons to have been born in lawful wedlock. 

_ The exemption to the widow, husband, child, 
lineal issue, is $5,000. A legacy of less than 
$500 to anyone is not taxable. By the 1929 law 
exemption from the inheritance tax is granted to 
the proceeds of life insurance policies transferred 
under trust deeds or agreements. All the debts 
and expenses are first deducted from estate be- 
fore calculation of tax, so the tax would be pay- 
able out of the balance of the estate after pay- 
ment of obligations. 

New Jersey also has an Estate Tax Act, apply- 
ing to estates of deceased residents on and after 
June 22, 1934, in certain cases in addition to any 
inheritance, succession or legacy taxes imposed 
by the State of New Jersey under authority of 
any other act or acts of that State, in order to 
obtain the benefit of the credit allowed under 
the federal revenue acts pertaining to federal 
estate taxes. 

It also applies prior to said date in those es- 
tates of descendants dying subsequent to Feb. 
26, 1926, which are still in process of settlement 
and subject to jurisdiction of courts of probate 
in state and in which inheritance taxes remain 
unpaid, 


New Mexico—To father, mother, husband, wife, 


legally adopted child, on 
and an additional 


lineal . descendant, 
amount over exemption, 1%; 
tax of 112% on grantee or donee in conveyance 
taking effect upon death. To wife or widow of 
son, husband of daughter, lineal descendant or 
adopted child, brother or sister, on amount over 
exemption, 5“, and an additional 3% on gran- 
tee or donee in conveyance taking effect upon 
death. To other collateral kindred, strangers to 
the blood, corporations, voluntary associations 
or societies, in amount over exemption, 5%, 
and on additional tax on grantee or donee in 
conveyance taking effect upon death, 3%. The 
exemptions are $10,000 in the first two classes of 
heirs, and $500 to the last class, when the estate 
does not exceed that amount. 


New York—Resident—Under the new law, in ef- 


fect Sept. 1, 1930, am exemption of $20,000 is 
allowed on property inherited by a husband or 
wife. To a lineal ancestor or descendant, 
adopted child, step-child, or lineal descendant of 
adopted child or step-child, or to a brother or 
sister, or to the wife or widow of son, or to the 
husband or widower of a daughter, or to any 
child to whom the decedent for not less than 10 
years prior to such transfer stood in the mutually 
peknowledged relation of a parent; provided, 
however, such relationship began at or before 
the child’s 15th birthday and was continuous 
for 10 years thereafter, the exemption is $5,000. 
All net estates under $2,000, after deduction of 
the sacar exemptions, are exempt after 
March 21, 1932. 

The normal inheritance tax on the net estate, 
after allowing for the exemptions is—0.80% on a 
valuation up to $150,000; 1.60% up to $200,000; 
2.40% up to $300,000; 3.20% up to $500,000; 4% 
up $700,000; and so on up to 16% of the 
amount by which the net estate exceeds $10,- 
100,000. 
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and so on up to 20% of the amount by which the 
net estate exceeds $10,100,000. 

The tax is to be paid by the executor, who col- 
lects from the heirs, pro rata. Though due at 
death, a discount of 5% is allowed if paid within 
6 months. 

A 1929 law, effective on Sept. 1, 1930, elimi- 
nates all distinction between the sexes and be- 
tween real and personal property in so far as 
the descent and distribution of property are in- 
volved; abolishes dower and courtesy; prohibits 
@ man or woman from disinheriting the surviv- 
ing spouse; limits to one-half the amount of the 
estate (as of the date of testator’s death) which 
may be given to charity; and gives an executor 
the right to sell real estate unless that right 
is expressly withheld in the will (does not affect 
wills made prior to Sept. 1, 1930). 

After Sept. 1, 1930, executors and trustees were 
able to compromise and finally pay any transfer 
tax, the final payment of which had been await- 
ing the happening of some contingent event. 
This privilege, of course, applies only to those 
estates where the contingent tax had not been 
finally determined and paid, prior to Sept. 1, 
1930, or with respect to which the contingency 
shall not have happened, prior to that date. 

_Reciprocal legislation in regard to the taxa- 
tion of intangible personalty of non-resident de- 
cedent is no longer required to relieve estates 
from double inheritance taxation. The U. S. 
Supreme Court in the First National Bank of 
Boston v. Maine held that intangibles are sub- 
ject to inheritance tax only in the State of the 
decedent’s domicile. 

Many of the states have a reciprocal agree= 
ment in regard to collection of death taxes. 

_In 1931, the Legislature, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Decedent Estate Commission, short- 
ened the period for administration and distribu- 
tion of estates from one year to 7 months. It 
ae certain other changes in the law of es- 
ates. 


North Carolina—To husband or wife, lineal issue 
or lineal ancestors, adopted child. Exempt, $10,- 
000 to widow, $5,000 to minor child, $2,000 to 
others of this class, Rates on excess, 1% up to 
12%. To brother or sister; also aunt or uncle 
by blood, but not their descendants, 4% up to 
16%. To other inheritors more remote the rates 
range from 8% to 17%. 


North Dakota—On the net estate the tax is 2% 
up to $25,000 and rises gradually to 23% of 
the amount over $1,500,000. All insurance in 
excess of $20,000 payable to the estate is included 
in gross estate. In determining net estate deduc- 
tions from gross are allowed on account of ex- 
emptions to husband or wife of the amount 
received, not exceeding $20,000; and to each 
lineal ancestor or descendant the amount re- 
ceived, not exceeding $2,000 (if a minor, $5,000). 
Deductions are allowed for devises or bequests 
to or for the use of any public institution for 
exclusively public purposes, or to or for the use. 
of any corporation, institution, society or as- 
sociation whose sole object and purpose is to 
carry on charitable, educational or religious 
work; also Federal estate taxes paid and not 
refunded, State and Federal income taxes on the 
income of the decedent to the date of his death. 


Ohio—To wife or minor child, on $25,000 or part 
thereof, over exemptions, 1%; thence up to 
4%. To widower, adult child, adopted child, 
lineal descendants, on $25,000 or part thereof, 
over exemptions, 1%; thence up to 4%. To 
brother, sister, niece, nephew, wife or widow of a 
son, husband of a daughter, or child treated as 
son or daughter for ten years though not legally 
adopted on $25,000 or part thereof, over exemp- 
tions, 5%; thence up to 8%. To other persons 
institutions or corporations, on $25,000 or part 
thereof, 7%; thence up to 10%. Exemptions—To 
wife or minor child, $5,000; to father, mother. 
husband, adult child, adopted child, ‘or lineal 
descendants, $3,500; to brother, sister, nephew, 
niece, wife or widow of son, husband of daughter, 
“or any child to whom the decedent for not less 
than ten years prior to the succession stood in 
the mutual acknowledged relation of parent,” 
$ 


Oklahoma—The value of the estate shall include 
the homestead in excess of a value of $5,000 
which shall pass to a surviving spouse or minor 
child, and shall also include excess over $20,000 
of the amount receivable directly, in trust, or 
as annuities by all beneficiaries of the proceeds 
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of life insurance by virtue of policies under which 
the insured has the right to change the benefi- 
ciary except as to proceeds of war risk insurance, 
policies issued pursuant to the World War Vet- 
erans Adjusted Compensation Act and proceeds 
4 from payment of any Federal gratuity to the 
. veteran of any War in which the United States 
was engaged. A $15,000 personal exemption is 
“hee granted an estate receivable by father, mother 
- wife, husband, child. adopted child or any lineal 
descendant of decedent or such adopted child. 
The rate of taxes upon the net estate and 
_ transfers shall be at the following rates: 1% 
© $10,000; thence up to 10%. 
In the event the State estate tax shall not equal 
- 80% of the Federal Estate Tax, then there is 
_ levied an additional tax equal to the difference. 


--@regon—To grandfather, grandmother, father, 

mother, husband, wife, child, or stepchild, or 
any lineal descendant (exemption $10,000), $10,- 
° 000 to $25,000, 1%; thence up to 15%. To brother, 

sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, or lineal de- 
- secendant (exemption $1,000), additional tax, 
$1,000 to $3,000, 1%; thence up to 20%. Addi- 
_ tional tax in all other cases, exemption $500; $500 
to $1,000, 4%, thence up to 25%. Effective on 
-and after June 9, 1933. 


Pennsylyania—Transfer, Inheritance Tax Act of 
1919, imposing a tax on value of estate passing 
to direct and collateral heirs. To father, mother, 
husband, wife, children, lineal descendants, 
legally adopted children, step-children or the 
wife or widow of a deceased son, or from the 
mother of an illegitimate child, 2%; to all 
others, 10%; the only exemption allowed is the 
_ widow's exemption of $500. 
Rhode Island—Estates under $10,000 tax exempt 
(above said sum a general tax of 1% is im- 
posed in addition to the rates specified below; 
with an additional tax of 2% on such portion as 
it may be necessary to postpone the assessment 
of taxes imposed until the beneficiaries come into 
_ possession of their inheritance). Tax on legacy or 
_. share of distribution—To grandparent, parent, 
adoptive parent, husband, wife, child, son- and 
_ daughter-in-law, adopted child, mutually ac- 
-knowledged child, lineal descendant, $10,000 is 
exempt. Rates on excess are: 1% below $25,000; 
2%, $25,000 to $50,000; 3%, $50,000 to $250,000; 
4%, $250,000 to $500,000; 5%, $500,000 to $750,- 
000; 6%, $750,000 to $1,000,000, thence 7% on all 
- over $1,000,000. To stepchild, stepparent, brother, 
ster, whole or half blood, nephew, niece, $5,000 
is exempt. Rates on excess are: 2% below $25,000; 
3% 25,000 to $50,000; 4%, $50,000 to $250,000; 
250,000 to $500,000; 6%, $500,000 to $750,- 
79, $750,000 to $1,000,000; thence 8% on all 
rer $1,000,000. To others more remote, $1,000 
, exempt and rates on excess are: 5% up to 
5,000; 6%, $25,000 to $50,000; 7%, $50,000 to 
$250,000; 8%, $250,000 to $500,000; 9%, $500,000 
to $750,000; 10%, $750,000 to $1,000,000; 11% 
above $1,000,000. Bequests to corporations ex- 
_empt by charter or by general laws are exempt 
- under inheritance tax law. 


uth Carolina—To husband, wife, minor chil 
minor grandchild, adult child, adult eee 
_ children, father or mother, on amount in ex- 
cess of exemption; up to $20,000, 1%; thence up 
to 6%. To lineal ancestor, lineal descendant 
(other than above), brother, sister, uncle, aunt, 
‘oe niece, nephew, wife or widow of son, or husband 
of daughter, on amount in excess of exemption, 
* 1 $20,000, 2%; thence up to 7%. 
other beneficiary, double above rates, viz., 4% 
to 14%. -Exemptions—Husband or wife, $10,000; 
minor child, $7,500; adult child, father or moth- 
T, $5,000; lineal ancestor or descendant, brother. 
uncle, aunt, etc., $500; any other bene- 
ficiary, $200. Devises or bequests for educational 
religious or public charities in this State, or 
mpt. or town for public purposes, entirely ex- 


To any 


- South Daketa—Primary: rate: : rT i 
_ South S: To wife or li 
issue, up to $15,000 on excess after Gedugtine cae 
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or husband of: ughter, 3%. 
sister of father or mother, or a : 
a brother or sister of the father or ‘her or. 
decedent, 4%; to any person or persons in any 
other degree than as above, or strangers, Or @ 
body politic or corporate, 5%. Over $15,000 and 
up to $50,000, two times the primary rate, $5! 

000 to $100,000, 3 times; in excess of $100,000 ¢ 
times the primary rate. Exemptions—Property 
transferred for public or charitable purposes; 
property of clear value of $10,000 transferred to 
widow or husband of decedent, each lineal issue, 
or adopted or mutually acknowledged children 
and issue of such, lineal ancestors of decedent, 
exemption, $3,000; $500 exemption to brother or 
sister of decedent, or descendants of such, wife 
or widow of son or husband of daughter; $200 
exemption to brother or sister of father or moth- 
pce descendants of such; $100 exemption to 
others. i ‘ 


Tennessee—To husband, wife, son, daughter, lineal 
ancestor or lineal descendant, legally adopted 
child and lineal descendant of such adopted — 
child, from $10,000 to $25,000, 1% (with an 
exemption not to exceed $10,000); thence up 
to 7%; to all others, from $1,000 to $50,000, 5%, 
thence up to 15% (with not over $5,000 exemp- 
tion in any one case). Beginning with the year 
1939 and each calendar year thereafter a tax ’ 
shall be imposed upon the transfer by gift during 
that calendar year by any person of the following 
property, or any interest therein: When transfer 
is made from a resident of the State: Real prop- 
erty within the state, tangible personal property, 
except actual situs without the state, all tangible 
personal property. When transfer is from a non- 
resident of State: Real property situated within 
the state, tangible personal property with an 
actual situs within the state. 


Texas—To husband or wife direct, or any direct 
lineal descendant of husband, or any direct 
lineal descendant of husband or wife, or any 
direct lineal descendant or ascendant of the 
decedent, or to any adopted child of decedent or 
to husband of daughter, or wife of son, an ex- 
emption of $25,000, and a graduated tax of 1% 
to 6%. If to religious, educational or charitable 
organizations in State, bequest to be used within 
State, all is exempt. If to a governmental unit, 
National or State, it is the same as to husband or 
wife, provided any bequest to the U. S. be spent 
in the State of Texas. To brother or sister 


even if the bequest is to be 


provides for an additional 
tax on estates previously taxed in an amount 
tee te the ps peewee the sum of such 
ue or paid the State and 80% of ile ae 
Sum of the Federal Estate Tax. eg ae ; 


Vermont—To husband, wife, child, father, mot 

or grandchild, wife or widow of a son ar cee 
band of a daughter, child adopted during min- 
ority, stepchild or other lineal descendant, no 
tax unless legacy or share exceeds $10,000; be- 
tween $10,000 and $25,000, 1%: thence up to 
5%. To all others, 5%. Exemptions devises or 
bequests to corporation or organization created 
and existing under the laws of the State and 
having principal office in the State for char- 
itable, religious or educational purposes. 


it 
Virginia—The State inheritance t: was 
amended in 1926 to correspond to the See ai 
the Federal Revenue Act of 1926, by providi: 
ee Ris as east tax imposed shal 
ess than mpo: 
by_the act of Congress. a0 Ss Rieke 
The rate of inheritance tax to father, moth 


grandfathers, grandmothers, 


childr 
or adoption, husband, wife, oT oie 


; E and all other lin- 
eal ancestors or lineal descendants (exemption, 
. $5,000) is 1% on up to $50,000 of the devise, and 
rises to 5% on the excess over $1,000,000. Broth- 
4 er, sister, nephew or niece, get $2,000 exemption 

see see Sa thord from a0 to 10%. Other bene- 

a ies ge 3 exemption each, and the rates 
vary from 5% to 15%. ee 


“ Washington—This is a community-propert 
‘ and hence one-half of the estate ‘after ‘a Des 
7 and expenses are paid, is set over to the surviv- 


ing Spouse without tax. There is also a class 
exemption of $10,000 in the net. value of an 

estate passing to grandfather, grandmother, 

y father, mother, husband, wife, child, stepchild, 
- or lineal descendant of decedent, rate of tax 
from 1% to 10%; $1,000 class exemption in the 

estate passing to brother and sisters, rate from 

1% to 20%; all others without exemption, rate 

from 10% to 25%. Estate passing to certain 
charitable and religious organizations are exempt. 


West Virginia—To wife, husband, child, step-child, 
descendants of child, father or mother of de- 
cedent, not exceeding $50,000, 3%; to brother or 
sister including those of half blood, 4%: to 
those further removed in relationship from’ de- 
cedent than brother or sister, 7%; to those of no 
blood relationship, stranger, institutions, cor- 
porate or otherwise, 10% of market value of 
"aged received. The tax rates range from 
% to 30%, according to the degree of relation- 
ship and the size of inheritance. Exemptions— 
Property transferred to State, County, school 
district or municipality thereof for public pur- 
poses; property transferred in trust or for use 
solely for educational, literary, scientific, re- 

ligious or charitable purposes, if used entirely 
within State. To widow, under $15,000 all ex- 
d empt; between $15,000 and $25,000, sliding ex- 
emptions; over $25,000, no exemptions. To hus- 
; band, child, step-child, father or mother, under 
$5,000 all exempt; between $5,000 and $10,000, 
sliding exemption; over $10,000, no exemption. 
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Wisconsin—Tax of 2% to husband, wife, lin 
descendants, lineal ancestors, adopted child, a 
lineal issue thereof. To brothers, sisters’ and 
their descendants, wife or widow of son, or hus- 
band of daughter, 4%. To uncles, aunts or their 
descendants, 6%. To all others, 8%. When the 
estate is above $25,000 the above rates are mul- 
tiplied as follows: $25,000 to $50,000, 2 times on 
excess; $50,000 to $100,000, 3 times on excess: 
$100,000 to $500,000, 4 times on excess; above 
$500,000, 5 times on excess. But no such tax, 
however, shall exceed 15% of the property trans- 
ferred to any beneficiary. Moreover, the figures 
as to multiplication of tax refer to each separate 
beneficiary and not to the estate as a whole. 
Under an Emergency Relief Act, applicable from 
March 27, 1935, to July 1, 1937, a tax was im- 
posed equal to 25% of the excess of $100 of the 
normal inheritance taxon each transfer. This 
Relief Tax was extended to July 1, 1939, but was 
amended by the special session of the legisla- 
ture for 1937, which amendment became effec- 
tive as to the estates of all decedents who may 
die on or after Oct. 21, 1937, and prior to July 
1, 1941. This amendment eliminated the $100 
normal tax exemption and increased the tax 
rate from 25% to 30%. The emergency tax is 
now 30% of the normal tax. Exemptions— 
$5,000 to husband, $15,000 to widow, $2,000 to 
lineal descendants, or ancestors, and lesser 
amounts to other relatives, down to $100 exemp- 
tions to strangers in blood. 


Wyoming—Husband, wife, parent, child, adopted 
child or adopted parent, brother or sister—ex- 
empt, $10,000; over exemption 2%; grandparents, 
grandchild, half-brother, half-sister, exemption 
$5,000; over exemptions, 4%. All other excepting 
charitable, etc.—no exemptions, 6%. Gifts for 
state, municipal, charitable, educational or re- 
ligious purposes or to any institution for use in 
the preservation of wild fowls or game or pro- 
ceeds of insurance policies payable to named 
beneficiaries other than insured’s estate, en- 
tirely exempt. 


Wills 


Source: General Provisions of the Laws on the Subject. ( 


A Wil or Testament is a final disposition of a 
person’s property, to take effect after his death. 
A codicil is an addition or alteration in such dis- 

. position. Z 
p A will, or codicil, may be signed any day, inelud- 

; ing Sundays and legal holidays. 

. All persons are competent to make a will except 
idiots, persons of unsound mind, and infants, In 
civil law, a minor is an infant. a 

In many States a will of an unmarried woman is 

A deemed revoked by her subsequent marriage. 

A, A nuncupative or unwritten will is one made 

i orally by a soldier in active service, or by a mariner 

fa while at sea. 2 Ss a 

In most of the States a will must be in writing, 
signed by the testator, or by some person in his 

re resence, and by his direction, and attested by 
wo (in some states three) witnesses who must sub- 

id scribe their names thereto in the presence of the 

testator. 

Wills are of two general types. 

i es first provides for outright distribution. of an 
estate. 

The second provides for deferred distribution of 
part or all of an estate until conditions are more 
d favorable. 

a The first type should provide for the appointment 
of an executor; the second, for an executor and a 


5 trustee. 

j An executor serves only | enough to close out 
~ an estate by legal process and turn it over to the 

__ beneficiaries or the trustees as directed in the will. 

_ - A trustee, after receiving part or all of an estate 

from the executor, holds and manages it until such 

time as the will directs final distribution. 


The United States Supreme Court in a 6-2 de- 
cision (March 27, 1939) wiped out the theory of 
reciprocal tax immunity heretofore accorded to 
Federal and State governmental salaries and 
which had prevented the States from placing an 
income tax on Federal salaries and the Federal 
Goyernment from levying an “income tax on the 
pay of State employes. The majority opinion was 
written by Associate Justice Stone and concurred 
in by Chief Justice Hughes and Associate Justices 
Black, Frankfurter, Reed and Roberts. Associate 


Justices Butler and McReynolds dissented. ~~ 


The same person, or trust company, can act both 
as trustee and executor. 

Funds may be left to charity outright, or in trust. 

It is the duty of an executor to tally and appraise 
the estate, pay all taxes and legal claims, sell or 
liquidate if the will so provides, distribute the 
property, and make a final report to the court. 

If personal effects—clothing, furniture, paintings, 
books heirlooms, jewelry, automobiles, ete—are not 
disposed of by will, they become part of the general 
estate and may have to be sold in liquidation. 

Real estate given outright in a will does not pass 
through the executor’s hands, the will in such a 
case operating as a deed. : 

It should be stated in the will whether inherit- 
ance taxes are to be paid out of the general estate 
or deducted from the individual legacies. 

An executor and trustee can be given, in the 
will, the right to join in any agreement of merger, 
readjustment, exchange, or consolidation affecting 
the securities of the estate. 

An executor and a trustee can-be given, in the 
will, specific authority to sell, lease, and mortgage 
real estate; he can be instructed to continue as 
well as to liquidate a business. 

A dower right is a widow’s right to receive during 
her lifetime one-third of all the rents and revenues 
of the husband’s lands. 

Dower and courtesy rights were abolished in 
New York State under a law of 1929. Husband and 
wife now have equal inheritance rights. Not over 
one-half of an estate can be devisea by the owner 
to charity. : 

Debts are a prior lien on the estate under the 
law of New York and most of the states. 


* Federal and State Salaries Are Ruled Taxable 


The Stone opinion specifically overruled the 68- 
year-old decision that had barred a government 
tax on the salary of a State officer, and a two- 
year-old opinion that forbade a State tax on @ 
Federal employe. 

Governmental officials estimated that if the 
Federal income tax was applied to 2,600,000 State 
and municipal employes throughout the country, 
the U. S. Treasury would be enriched $16,000,000. 
Taxes to be paid by 1,200,000 government workers 
on a $2,000,000,000 payroll would depend on the 
attempts at taxation by the States. Thirty-three 
States have income tax laws. 
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United States—Monroe Doctrine; Impeachments. 


$$$ 


The Monroe Doctrine 
Source: Official Government Records 


President James Monroe in 1820 announced that 
the citizens of the United States wished success 
to the revolting Spanish colonies in South America, 
but that this government would maintain strict 
neutrality. In 1821 the Russian Emperor issued a 
ukase prohibiting citizens of other nations from 
navigating and fishing within 100 Italian miles of 
the northwest coast of North America south of 
Behring Straits to latitude 51°. In 1823 the Monroe 
administration denounced and defied the ukase 
and declared that ‘‘the American continents are no 
longer subjects for any new colonial establish- 
ments.”’ Z 

Meantime the Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia 
-and Prussia joined by France undertook ‘‘to put 
an end to the system of representative govern- 
ment’? and it was proposed to overthrow new 
governments erected out of the old colonies of 
Spain in the Western Hemisphere. 

This was the situation (August 1823) when 
George Canning, British foreign secretary, wrote 
to Richard Rush, American minister in London, 
suggesting a joint declaration, in substance, that 
the recovery of the colonies by Spain was hopeless; 
that neither Great Britain nor the United States 
was aiming at the possession of any portion of 
these colonies; and that they could not see with 
indifference any portion of them transferred to any 
other power. Great Britain had not at that time 
recognized the new States in Spanish America. 

It was after deliberation by the President and his 
Cabinet, which contained John Quincy Adams, 
Secretary of State, John C. Calhoun and William 
Wirt, that the American position was formally 
stated in Monroe’s message (Dec. 2, 1823) assert- 
ing, ‘‘as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that 
the American continents, by the free and inde- 
pendent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers, 

“Tt is only when our rights are invaded or seri- 
ously menaced that we resent injuries or make 
preparation for our defense. With the movements 
in this hemisphere we are of necessity more im- 


mediately connnected and by causes which must be 
obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers. 
The political system of the allied powers is essen- 
tially different in this respect from that of 
America. This difference proceeds from that which 
exists in their respective Governments. And to the 
Pf sane of our own, which has been achieved by 
thé loss of so much blood and treasure, and ma- 
tured by the wisdom of their most enlightened 
citizens, and under which we have enjoyed un- 
exampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. 

“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the ami- 
cable relations existing between the United States 
and those powers to declare that we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. With the exist- 
ing colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. 

“But with the Governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great consideration and 
on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in- any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly dis- 
position toward the United States. 

“Tt is still the true policy of the United States 
to leave the parties to themselves, in the hope that, 
other powers will pursue the same course.”’ 

“Our policy in regard to Europe . . . remains the 
same, which is, not to interfere in the internal 
concerns of any of its Powers; to consider the 
government de facto as the legitimate government 
for us; to cultivate friendly relations with it, and 
to preserve: those relations by a frank, firm and 
manly policy, meeting in all instances, the just 
claims of every Power, submitting to injuries from 
ROnES ts 

“In the wars of the European Powers in matters 
relating to themselves we have never taken any 
part, nor does it comport with our policy so to do. 
It is only when our rights are invaded or seriously 
menaced that we resent injuries or make prepara- 
tion for our defense.’’ 


Impeachments in United States History 
Source: Official Government Records 


Under the Constitution, the President, Vice 
President, and all civil officers of the United States 
are liable to impeachment for ‘‘treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors,’’ and, on 
conviction, shall be removed from office. 

The House of Representatives has the sole power 
of impeachment. The Senate has the sole power 
to try all impeachments. When sitting for that 
purpose the members are on oath or affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is tried, 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court presides. 
No conviction is had except by the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the members present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment does not ex- 
tend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the 
person convicted ‘‘shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment and pun- 
ishment, according to law.” 

Impeachments to date have been: 

(1) -William Blount, one of the first two-Senators 
from Tennessee, accused of treason and sedition, 
in having plotted to aid Great Britain in wresting 
Florida and the Louisiana territory from Spain. 
The Senate, 25 to 1, expelled Blount, July 8, 1797. 
The House, Dec. 4, 1797, impeached him, and the 
impeachment trial began Dec. 17, 1798. His 
counsel said the Senate had lost jurisdiction when 
it expelled Blount. The Senate, agreed to that 
view of the case, and dismissed the impeachment. 

(2) John Pickering, Judge of the District Court 
for New Hampshire; impeached 1803 for drunken- 
ness and disregard of the terms of the statutes; 
trial March 3 to March 12, 1804; vote 19 guilty, 7 
not guilty; verdict, guilty; punishment, removal 
from office. z 

(3) Samuel Chase, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; impeached 
1804 for misconduct at trials of persons charged 
with breach of the Sedition Law; trial Nov. 30, 
1804, to March 1, 1805; verdict acquittal. 

(4) James Peck, Judge of the District Court for 
Missouri; impeached for tyrannous treatment of 
counsel, 1830; vote, 21 guilty, 22 not guilty, verdict, 
acquittal. 


(5) West H. Humphreys, Judge of the District 
Court for Tennessee, impeached 1862 for support- 
ing the secession movement and unlawfully acting 
as Judge of the Confederate District Court: trial 
May 22 to June 26, 1862; verdict, guilty; punish- 
ment, removal from office. 

(6) Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, impeached for usurpation of the law, cor- 
rupt use of the veto power, interference at elections 
and high crimes and misdemeanors; trial, March 
30 to May 26, 1868; vote, guilty, 35, not guilty, 19; 
verdict, acquittal. , 

(7) William W. Belknap, Secretary of War, im- 
peached for accepting bribes; trial, April 5 to Aug. 
1, 1876. A question as to jurisdiction was raised: 
verdict, acquittal. . 

(8). Charles Swayne, Judge of the District Court 
for Florida; impeached 1905 for misconduct in 
office; trial Feb. 6 to Feb. 27, 1905; vote, 55 guilty 
37 not guilty; verdict acauittal. : 

(9 Robert W. Archbald, Associate Judge of 
the Commerce Court, was impeached July 11, 1912, 
on articles charging him with corrupt collusion 
with coal mine owners and railroad officials while 
in office. Verdict, guilty; removal from office. 

(10) United States District Judge, Alston G. 
Dayton, of West Virginia, was impeached, June 12 
1914; proceedings abandoned March 3, 1915, ~ — 
3 Waly Sera e pe perenne a District Judge 
E i eel EELS e House, Til 1, 192 is 
im: penchinant | He resigned. . mite 

aro ouderback, U. S. District J 
at San Francisco, It was charged that Peg 
profited pecuniarily by the appointment of re- 
ceivers and had shown favoritism. The Senate, on 
May 24, 1933, voted on the indictment, and’ he 
wag) Halste sd L 

( -Halsted L. Ritter, U. S. District Jud 
Southern Florida. He had been impeached oe 
charges as to financial transaction growing out of 
or associated with fees allowed to lawyers. There 
were 7 counts, on 6 he was acquitted, on the 
seventh he was voted guilty, 56 to 28, and the 
Senate on April 17, 1936, removed him from 
office, after having, by 76 to 0, voted not to extend 
the punishment to disqualification to hold office, 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


The Declaration of Independence was adopted by the Continental Congress, in Philadelphia, on July 4, 


1776, and was signed by John Hancock as President and by Charles Thompson as Secretary. 
Published first on July 6 in the Pennsylvania Evening Post. 


It was 
A copy of the Declaration, engrossed on 


Parchment, was signed by members of Congress on and after Aug. 2, 1776 


When, in the Course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another, 
and to assume among the powers of the earth, the 
Separate and equal station to which the Laws of 
Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any Form of Government becomes de- 
Structive of these ends, it is the Right of the Peo- 
ple to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
tate that Governments long established should not 
be changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn, that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to Which they are accustomed. But when 
a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evidence a design to 
reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such Govern- 
ment, and to provide new Guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former Sys- 
tems of Government. The history of the present 
King of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
juries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute Tyranny over 
these States. To prove this, let Facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of 
immediate and pressing importance, unless sus- 
pended in their operation till his Assent should be 
obtained, and when so suspended, he has utterly 

to attend to them. 
alae refused to pass other Laws for the ac- 
commodation of large districts of people, unless 
those people would relinquish the right of Repre- 
sentation in the Legislature, a right inestimable to 
them and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at 
places, unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the depository of their public Records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 
Pne Tas dissolved Representative Houses repeat- 
edly, for opposing with manly firmness his in- 
yvasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dis- 
solutions, to cause others to be er ee 
the Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, 
have returned to the People at large for their 
exercise: the State remaining in the ee 
exposed to all the dangers of invasion from with- 
out, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of 
these States; for that purpose obstructing 94 
Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to 
pass others to encourage their migrations hither, 
and raising the conditions of new Appropriations 
of Lands. 

d the Administration of Justice, 
aoe ae: Sea cssnt to Laws for establishing 
wers. 
See bas peace Judges dependent on his Will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. : 
~ He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and 


a  astenen omsnsesin=seswees-bregenirsssinmnieseeststessssosssnsasnaressvonisonenteresesnereasions mx ovosesne 


sent hither swarms of Officers to harass our peo<"™" 


ple, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, Stand- 
ing Armies, without the Consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the Military independ~ 

ent of and superior to the Civil power. 
. He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution and unac- 
knowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their 
Acts of pretended Legislation: For quartering large 
bodies of armed troops among us: For protecting 
them by a mock Trial from punishment for any 
Murders which they should commit on the In- 
habitants of these States: For cutting off our 
Trade with all parts of the world: For imposing 
Taxes on us without our Consent: For depriving 
us in many cases of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for 
pretended offenses: For abolishing the free Sys- 
tem of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, 
establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and 
enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
Same absolute rule into these Colonies: For taking 
away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
Laws and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
Governments: For suspending our own Legisla- 
tures and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here by declaring 
us out of his Protection and waging War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravyished our Coasts, 
BarDs: our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
People. 

He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of 
death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against 
their Country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves by 
their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst 
us, and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabi- 
tants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Sav- 
ages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis- 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and con- 
ditions. In every stage of these Oppressions We 
have Petitioned for Redress in the most humble 
terms. Our repeated Petitions have been ans- 
wered only by repeated injury. A Prince, whose 
character is thus marked by every act which may 
define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 

eople. Nor have We been wanting in attention 
to our British brethren. We have warned them 
from time to time of attempts by their legislature 
to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. 
We have reminded them of the circumstances of 
our emigration and settlement here. We have ap- 
pealed to their native justice and magnanimity, 
and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which de- 
nounces our Separation, and hold them, as we 
hold the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in 
Peace Friends. 

WE, THEREFORE, the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in General Congress, 
Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our intentions do, in the 
Name, and by authority of the good People of 
these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That 
these United Colonies are, and of Right ought to be, 
Free and Independent States: that they are Ab~ 
solved from all Allegiance to the British Crown, 
and that all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain is and ought to 
be totally dissolved: and that as Free and Inde- 
pendent States, they have full Power to levy War, 
conclude Péace, contract Alliances, establish Com- 
merce, and to do all other Ache and Things which 
Independent States may of right do. And for the 
support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutu- 
ally pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, 
and our sacred Honor. 
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U. S.—Signers of the Declaration of Independence 


Clymer, George (Penn.)...-... 
Ellery, William (R.1.)........ 
Floyd, William (N. Y.)........ 
Franklin, Benjamin (Penn.).... 
Gerry, Elbridge (Mass.)....... 
Gwinnett, Button (Ga.)....... 
Hall Lyman (Ga.)i 3c... 
Hancock, John (Mass.)...: -... 
Harrison, Benjamin (Va.)...... 


Jurist....... 


Print.,Pub.. 


Farmer. 
Farmer.. 


Hewes, Joseph (No. Car.) ..... 
Heyward, Thos. Jr. (8. C.).... 
Hooper, William (N.C.)...... 
Hopkins, Stephen (R.1.)...... 
Hopkinson, Francis_(N. J.)....|Jur.; M 


Boston, 


Merchant. ..|Philadelphia, Pa 
Newport, R.I.. .. 
Soldier...... Brookhaven, N. Y 
Boston, Mass...... 
Merchant...|Marblehead, Mass... 


Merchant.. .|Braintree (Quincy) Mass.. 

.-|Berkeley, Va.... 
Stonington, Conn 
Kingston, N. J... 
.|St. Luke's P., S. C 


.|Providence, R. I 
-|Philadelphia, Pa..... 


Bole 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence 
Name, Delegate from Vocation Birthplace Born Died 
Adams, John (Mass.)........- Lawyer.....- Braintree (Quincy) Mass. .|1735. Oct. 30/1826, July 4 
Adams, Sonriel (Maas) aa kta Brewer...... Boston} Massa? sce -o- sae 1722. Sept. 27|1803, Oct. 2 
Bartlett, Josiah (N. H.)....... Phys., Law. .|Amesbury, Mass........- 1729. Nov. 21/1795, May: 19 
Braxton, Carter (Va.)......... Farmer..... King & Queen C. H., Va. .|1736. Sept. 10|1797, Oct. 10, 
Carroll, Charles (Id.)........ Lawyer...... Annapolis, Md..4....-... 1737, Sept. 20/1832, Nov. 14 
Chase, Samuel (Md.)......... Jurist ..|Princess Anne, M 1741, April 17/1811, June 19 
Clark, Abraham (N. J.)....... Law., Fin. ..|Elizabeth, N. J.. 1726, Feb. 15 1794, Sept 15 


1744, July 1711814, Nov. 23 
Merchant. ..|Down Hatherly, Eng...... 1777, May. 19 
Phys., Jurist}Wallingford, Conn........ 1724, April 12/1790, Oct 19 
1737, Jan. 12}1793, Oct. 


4 is 8 

..|1726, April 5]1791, April 24 

..|1707 1779, May . 11 

. .{1730, Jan. 23}1779, Nov. 10 
.|1746, July = 28}1809, Mareh 


Mass... 4: 1742, June 


Huntington, Samuel (Conn.)....| Jurist. . Windham Cy., Conn 1731, July 3}1796, Jan 
Jefferson, Thomas (Va.)...-... Lawyer. Old Shadwell, Va. 1743, April 13/1826, July 

Lee, Richard Henry (Va.)..... Farmer “Stratford,” Va. . .|1732, Jan. 20|)1794, June 19 
Lee, Francis Lightfoot (Va.)...|/ Farmer “Stratford,” Va. .|1734, Oct. 14/1797, Jan. 11 
Lewis, Francis (N. Y.)........ Merchan . -|1713, March 1803, Dee. 30 
Livingston, Philip (N. Y.)..... Merchant. ».]1716, Jan. 15}1778, June 12 
Lynch Thomas, Jr. (S. C.).....]Farmer... ..|1749, Aug. 5|1779, (at sea.) 
McKean, Thomas (Del.)...... Law., Sold . . (1734, 0.8. Mh 19]1817, June 
Middleton, Arthur (8. C.)..... Farmer.. .|1742, June 26/1787, Jan. 
Morris, Lewis (N. Y.).....-... Farmer. . .|1726, April 8|1798, Jan. 22 
Morris, Robert (Penn.)........ Merchan .|1734, Jan. 20/1806, May 8 
Morton, John (Penn.)......... 1724 1777, April 


Nelson, Thos., Jr. (Va.)....... 
Paca, William (Md.)...... aan 
Paine, Rob’t Treat (Mass.).... 
Penn, John (No. Car.)...-.... 
Read. George (Del.).......-.. 
Rodney, Caesar (Del.)........ 
Ross, George (Penn.)......... 
Rush, Benjamin (Penn.)....... 


-In. Philadelphia, Pa... ..: 1745, Dee. 


. .]1738, Dee. F 
..|1740, Oct. 31]1799, Oct. 23 
. .{1731, March 
.|1741, May 

1733, Sept. : 
1728, Oct. 7\1784, June 29 
10j1779, July 14 
24/1813, April 19 


Rutledge, Edward (S. C.j... .. pChr; Ch: Par., 8. Ge isi 6% 1749, Nov.  23]1800, Jan. 23 
Sherman, Roger (Conn.)...... -|/Newton, Mass........... 1721, April 19/1793, July 23 
Smith, James (Penn.)......... PL EBGLANG hs oe cue cet ees 13 1806, July 11 
Stockton, Richard (N. J.)..... -n. Princeton, N.J........ 1730, Oct 1)1781, Feb. 28 
Stone. Thomas (Md.)......... yer.. Charles Cy., Mdinod. 50/2. 1743 1787, Oct. 5 
Taylor, George (Penn.)........ Iron M’f’r.. .|Ireland. . Rigin waycees, eee 1716 1781, Feb. 23 
Thornton, Matthew (N. H.)...|Phys., Jurist/Ireland................. 1714 1803, June 24 
Waiton, George (Ga.)......... Jurist, Sold.|Pr. Edw. Cy., Va......... 1741 1804, Feb. 2 
Whipple, William (N. H.).....|Mer., Jurist.|Kittery. Me............. 1730, Jan. 14/1785, Nov. 28 
Williams, William (Conn.),... . Mer., Jurist.}Lebanon, Conn........... 1731, April 23/1811, Aug. 2 
Wilson, James (Penn.)....... Surist. 2.25.5; Carskerdo, Scotland. ..... 1742, Sept. 14/1798, Aug. 28 
Witherspoon, John (N. J.)..... Coll. Pres. ..|Gifford, Scotland......... 1723. Feb. 5|1794, Nov. 15 
Wolcott, Oliver (Conn.)....... Jurist, Sold.|Windsor, Conn........... 1726, Dec. 111797, Dec. 1 
Wythe, George (Va.).......... Lawyer...... n. Back River, Mat. oer cn 6 [1806, June 8 


The Declaration, drawn by Jefferson, and slightly 
amended by Adams and Franklin, had been pre- 
sented to Congress (June 28, 1776). Prior to that 
(June 7) Richard Henry Lee had introduced in the 
Congress a resolution declaring ‘‘that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states, that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the state 
oF ogy Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved.”’ 

The resolution, seconded by John Adams on be- 
half of. the Massachusetts delegation, came up 
again (June 10) when a committee of five, headed 
by Thomas Jefferson, was appointed with instruc- 
tions to embody the spirit and purpose of the 
resolution in a declaration of independence. The 
others on thé committee were John Adams, Benja- 
min Franklin, Robert R. Livingston, and Roger 
Sherman. 

The Declaration was adopted substantially as 
prepared by Jefferson, the two most significant and 
important changes being the elimination of Jeffer- 
son’s arraignment of the British people and of 
King George in his encouraging and fostering the 
slave trade which Jefferson called ‘‘An Execrable 
Commerce.”’ 

McKean voted for the resolution of independ- 
ence but was with Washington’s Army when it 
was engrossed and was not a member of Congress 
from Dec. 1776, to Jan. 30, 1778. He signed, he 
said later, in 1781. Wythe signed about Aug. 27; 
R. H. Lee, Elbridge Geery, and Oliver Wolcott, in 
Sept. Thornton first attended Congress on Noy. 4. 

Five Pennsylvania signers of the engrossed Dec- 
laration—Rush, Clymer, Smith, Taylor, and Ross 
—were not appointed to Congress until July 20, 
when they succeeded three Pennsylvania members 
who were in Congress on July 4 but did not support 
the Declaration, : 


Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, William Williams 
eA Sa a Payee a oe of Maryland 

absent on Ju ; but signed t 
Declaration on Papen tt 2. 2 See 

Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, and George Wythi 
and Richard Henry Lee of Vir inia, w ¢ 
egy a AngOs 2. . os Sie 

ridge Gerry of Massachusetts was also absent 
on August 2, and likewise si 
Cone ise signed on return to 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton was appointi 
Delegate by Maryland (July 4, 1776) presented 
his credentials on July 18, and signed the engrossed 
oe of ae Declaration on August 2. 

e New York State convention did not i 
July 9, authorize its Delegates to approve the aoe 
laration, and Congress was so notified on July 15 
Four of the New York members who refrained from 
voting for lack of authority on July 4 signed the 
iy ss aoe gt a on August 2. P 

ongress (Jan. 18, 1777) ordered that a; es 
thenticated copy of the Declaration and givoate 
attested by Hancock and Thompson, be sent to 
“each of the United States’ for them to put on 
record. This was printed, broadside, by Mary K 
Goddard, in Baltimore, where Congress was then 
in session. A copy of the broadside, authenticated 
(Jan. 31, 1777), was distributed to the States. 

Thomas Paine’s pamphlet ‘“‘Common Sense” js 
said to have done much in arousing the American 
public to the urgent necessity for the Declaration 
of Independence and a Constitution for the 
“United States of America.”” Paine was writing 
at a time when Washington “‘abhorred’’ the idea 
of separation as associated with “everything 
wicked’; when Franklin had not heard of it ‘‘from 
any man drunk or sober’; and when Jefferson was 
still “looking with fondness toward reconcilia- 


i a A cna 


oe eee = Be ee 
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The Constitution originally consisted of a pre- 
-amble and seven Articles, and in that form was 
adopted (Sept. 17, 1787) by a majority of the 55 
delegates from 12 states which had begun their 
deliberations in Philadelphia on May 12 of that 
- year. Rhode Island sent no delegates. Of the 65 
chosen by other states, 10 did not attend. Of the 
delegates in attendance, 16 declined or failed to 
sign. 

Under the language of the Constitution itself 
(Article VII) ratification by 9 states, by conyen- 
tions, was sufficient for its establishment ‘‘between 
the states so ratifying the same.’’ New Hampshire, 
_ on June 21, 1788, was the ninth state to ratify. 
_» But the Government did not declare the Constitu- 
tion to be in effect until the first Wednesday in 
March, 1789. 

The signers of the original Constitution, by 
virtue of their membership in Congress, were: 


4 __ GEO. WASHINGTON, President and deputy from 
re 

Virginia. New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas 
“s Gilman. Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus 
_. King. Connecticut—Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger 


_ Sherman. New York—Alexander Hamilton. New 
. Jersey—Wil. Livingston, David Brearley, Wm. 
_ Patterson, Jona. Dayton. Pennsylvania—B. Frank- 


We, the people of the United States, 
~insure domestic tranquillity, 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I. 
Section 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 
vested: ) + 
All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which = ae of a Senate and House of 
resentatives. 
ean 2—(House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep- 
resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how apportioned. Enumeration. Vacancies to 
be fill ar of choosing officers, and of 
impeachment. 
4 The House of Representatives shall be com- 
of members chosen every second year by the 
_ people of the several States, and the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
4 islature. 
, eae No eeraee shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
‘and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall be chosen, 
3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States which may be 
included within this Union according to their re- 
‘spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
‘cluding those bound to service for a term of eon 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of al 
other persons. The actual enumeration shall be 
made within three years after the first meeting of 
the Congress of the United States, and within every 
ubsequent term of ten years, in such manner as 
= they ‘shall by law direct. The number of Represent- 
tives shall not exceed one for every thirty thou- 
sand, but each State shall have at least one 
‘Representative; and until such enumeration shall 
be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be 
entitled to choose 3; Massachusetts, 8; Rhode 
‘Island and Providence Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 
5: New York, 6; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8; 
Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 10; North 
-Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 5, and Georgia, 3. 
4. When vacancies happen in the representation 
— from any State, the Executive Authority thereof 
shall issue writs of election to fill such-vacancies. 
"5. The House of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker and other officers, and shall have the 
sole power of impeachment, 
Section 3—(Senators, how and by whom 
chosen, How classified. State Executive, when 
to make temporary appointments, in case, etc. 
Qualifications of a Senator. President of the 
Senate, his right to vote. President pro. tem., 
and other officers of the Senate, how chosen. 
Power to try impeachments. When President 
‘is tried, Chief Justice to preside. Sentence.) 
"The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen by 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Constitution—Original Seven Articles 


PREAMBLE 
in order to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, ant 
posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution — 


lin, Robt. Morris, Thos. Fitzsimons, James Wilson, 
Thomas Mifflin, Geo. Clymer, Jared Ingersoll, 
Gouy. Morris. Delaware—Geo. Read, John Dickin- 
son, Jaco. Broom, Gunning Bedford jun., Richard 
Basset. Maryland—James McHenry, Danl. Carroll 
Dan. Jenifer, of St. Thos. Virginia—John Blair® 
James Madison, Jr. North Carolina—Wm. Blount, 
Hu. Williamson, Richd. Dobbs Spaight. South 
Carolina—J. Rutledge, Charles Pinckney, Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, Pierce Butler. Georgia— 
William Few, Abr. Baldwin. Attest: William Jack- 
son, Secretary. 
The Constitution was ratified, by conventions, by 
the 13 original States in the following order: ~- 
Del. (Dec. 7, 1787), unanimous; Penn. (Dec. 12, 
1787), 43 to 23; N. J. (Dec. 18, 1787), unanimous: 
, (Jan. 2, 1788), unanimous; Conn. (Jan. 9, 
, 128 to 40; Mass. (Feb. 6, 1788), 187 to 168: 
Md. (Apr. 28, 1788), 63 to 11; So. Car. (May 23, 
1788), 149 to 73; New Hamp. (June 21, 1788), 57 to 
46; Va, (June 26, 1788), 89 to 79; N. Y. (July 26, 
1788), 30 to 27; No. Car. (Noy. 21, 1789), 194 to 77: 
R. I, (May 29, 1790), 34 to 32. : 
Vermont, by convention, ratified (Jan, 10, 1791) _ 
105 to 4; and Congress (Feb. 18, 1791), admitted — 


that State into the Union. 


the Legislature thereof, for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in - 
consequence of the first election, they shall be 
divided as equally as may be into three classes. — 
The seats of the Senators of the first class shall 
be vacated at the expiration of the second year, 
of the second class at the expiration of the fourth © 
year, and of the third class at the expiration of 
the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen ~ 
every second year; and if vacancies happen by 
resignation or otherwise, during the recess of the ~ 
Legislature of any State, the Executive thereof 
may make temporary appointment until the next 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill 
such vacancies. [¥ } 
3. No person shall be a ‘Senator who shall not — ‘ 
have attained to the age of thirty years, and been 
nine years a citizen of the United States, and who 


unless they be equally divided. ran 
5. The Senate shall choose their other Officers, 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absence of 
the Vice President, or when he shall exercise the 
office of the President of the United States. 
6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 
preside; and no person shall be convicted without 
the peeeerretve of two-thirds of the members 
present. ; 

7. Judgment of cases of impeachment shall : 
extend further than to removal from office, and 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of hoi 
trust, or profit under the United States; but | 
party convicted shall nevertheless be liable a 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punis 
ment, according to law. A 

Section 4—(Times, etc., of holding elections, — 


rescribed in each State by the Legislature thereo. 
but the Congress may at any time by law m te) 
alter such pepletlens, except as to places 
choosing Senators. ‘ 
2: The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the first © 
Monday in December, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. t 
Section 5—(Membership, Quorum, Adjourn- Fs 
ments, Rules. Power to punish or expel. Jour- — 
nal. Time of adjournments, how limited, ete.) _ 
1. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, © 
returns, and qualifications of its own members, and 
a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do i 


i 


— 


"~. 
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business; but a smaller number may adjourn from 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
attendance of absent members in such manner and 
under such penalties as each House may provide. 

2. Bach House may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
behavior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds 
expel a member. 4 i 

3. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time -publish the same, 
excepting such parts as may in their judgment 
require secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the 
members of either House on any question shall, at 
the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the journal. ‘ 

4. Neither House, during the session of Congress 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 
‘Section 6—(Compensation. Privileges. Dis- 

qualifications in certain cases.) x 

1. The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
ceive a compensation for their, services to be ascer- 
tained by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 
son, fealony, and breach of the peace, be privil- 
eged from arrest during their attendance at the 
session of their respective Houses, and in going to 
and returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate in either House they shall not be ques- 
tioned in any other place. i 

2. No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
any civil office under the authority of the United 
States which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased during 
such time; and no person holding ‘any office under 
the United States shall be a member of either 
House during his continuance in office. 

Section %7—(House to originate all revenue 
bills, Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
of each House, notwithstanding, etc. Bill, not 
returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
visions as to orders, concurrent, resolutions, 


1.. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives, but the Senate may 
pee or concur with amendments, as on other 

S. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate shall, before it 
becomes a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
House in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsidera- 
tion two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other House, by which it shall likewise 
be reconsidered; and if approved by two-thirds of 
that House it shall become a law. But in all such 
cases the votes of both Houses shall be determined 
by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the bill shall be entered on 
the journal of each House respectively. If any bill 
shall not be returned by the President within ten 
days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
presented to him, the same shall be a law in like 
manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress 
by their adjournment prevent its return; in which 
case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 


‘coneurrence of the Senate and House of Represen- 


tatives may be necessary (except on a question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the President 
of the United States, and before the same shall 
take effect shall be approved by him, or being dis- 
approved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, ac- 
cording to the rules and limitations prescribed in 


_the case of a bill. 


Section 8—(Powers of Congress.) 

1, The Congress shall have power: 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United 
States. 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
ae among the several States and with the Indian 

ribes. 

4, To establish a uniform rule of naturalization 
and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States. 

5 To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
Measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeit- 


ing the securities and current coin of the United 
States. sr 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive rights to their respective 
writings and discoveries. _ ( 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
Court. “ 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on. the high seas, and offences against 
the law of nations. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on 
land and water. ; 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropri- 
ation of money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces. ists 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions. 

16.-To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such part 
of them _as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (mot exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress,\ become the 
seat of Government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, drydocks, and other needful build- 
ings. 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 
ing powers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

_ Section 9—(Provision as to migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Cor- 
pus. Bills of attainder, ete. Taxes, how ap- 
portioned. No export duty. No commercial 
preference. Money, how drawn from Treas- 
ury, etc. No titular nobility. Officers not to 
receive presents, etc.) 

1. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
Meni gy not exceeding ten dollars for each 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of Te- 
bellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall 
be passed. — 
oT Bai aba or Mad direct tax shall be laid, 

ess in proportion to the census or enumerati 
A ie eee Spb dae _ ae taken. ane 
, No_ tax or duty shall be laid on ar = 
er ee ice any State. artes 
- No preference shall be given by any regulati 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of es State 
cb on mH pee ae pra peer reek bound to or 
ate be o ed to 
duties to another. oy ae 
- No money shall be drawn from the Treas: 
but in consequence of appropriations made by pk 
anda regular statement-and account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 


lished from time to time. 


8. No title of nobility shall be grant 
United States. And no person holding Bere onleb at 
profit or trust under them shall, without the con- 
Phe a yeah sceent ey present, emolu- 
i ce, or e of an ind 
any aot arene Youlen Stated tena TroM 
ection ates prohibited al 
ercise of certain powers) ; fem, SUC ae 
1. No State shall enter into any treat; 
or confederation, grant letters oF mara alae 
prisal, coin money, emit bills of credit, make any- 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
Yaw, OF law impairing Che Shite ah oor po sagt 
: e obligation of 
or grant any title of nobility. BB ND OE GPE Beres 
2. No State shall, without the consent of 
Congress, lay any impost or duties on impoee re 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws, and the net pro- 
duce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
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Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
Shall be subject to the revision and control of the 
Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships 
of war in time of peace, enter into agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign 
power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, 
aan such imminent danger as will not admit of 

elay. 


ARTICLE Il. 

Section 1—(President: his term of office. 
Electors of President; number and how ap- 
pointed. Electors to vote on same day. Qualifi- 
cation of President. On whom his duties de- 
yolve in case of his removal, death, ete. Pres- 
ident’s compensation. His oath of office.) 

1. The Executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice-President, chosen for the 
Same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress; but no Senator or Repre- 
sentative or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector. 

3. The electors shall meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sign and cer- 
tify and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, directed to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed, and if there be more than 
one who have such a majority, and_have an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 
President; and if no person have a majority, then 
from the five highest on the list the said House 
shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the vote shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State havin: 
one vote. A quorum, for purpose, shall consis’ 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the electors shall 
the Vice-President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice President. 

4. The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. : 

5. No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President; neither shall any person 
be eligible to that office who shall not have attained 
to the age of thirty-five years and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States. 

. In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge the powers and duties of the said office. 
the same shall devolve on the Vice President, and 
the Congress may by law provide for the case of 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of 
the President and Vice President, declaring what 
officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly until the disability be removed 
or a President shall be elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive 
for his services a compensation which shall neither 
be increased nor diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that period any other emolument 
from the United States or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

«“‘T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 


- States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 


protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States tion 2—(President to be Commander-in- 
Chief. He may require opinions of Cabinet 
Officers, etc, may pardon. Treaty-making 
power. Nomination of certain officers. When 
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President may fill vacancies, ) 

1. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respec- 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant re- 
prieves and pardons for offenses against the United 
States except in cases of impeachment. at 

2. He shall have power by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur: 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
proper in the President alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of 
the Senate by granting commissions, which shal] 
expire at the end of their next session. 2 

Section 3—(President shall communicate to 

Congress. He may convene and adjourn Con- 

gress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shall re- 

ceive Ambassadors, execute laws, and commis- 
sion officers.) 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them with respect to the time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers; he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission 
all the officers of the United States. 

Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited for 
certain crimes.) 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil offi- 
cers of the United States shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for and conviction of trea- 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdemean- 
ors. ; 


ARTICLE IIt. 
Section 1—(Judicial powers. 
pensation.) 

The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time or- 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the Su- 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
during good behavior, and shall at stated times 
receive for their services a compensation which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in 
offi 


Tenure. Com- 


ce. 

Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases it 

extends. Original jurisdiction of Supreme 

Court Appellate. Trial by jury, ete. Trial, 

where.) > 

1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority; to all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party; to controversies between 
two or more States, between a State and citizens 
of another State, between citizens of different 
States, between citizens of the same State claiming 
lands under grants of different States, and between 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, 
citizens, or subjects. _ 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers, and consuls, and those in which a 
State shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall 
have original jurisdiction. In all the éther cases 
before mentioned the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with 
such Bho ae ore under such regulations as the 

ress shall make. 
ope The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
eachment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall 
be held in the State where the said crimes shall 
have been committed; but when not committed 
within any State the trial shall be at such place or 
places as the Congress may by law have directed. 
Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. Pun- 
ishment of. 

L Treason Neate the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adher- 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 
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No person shall be convicted of treason unless on 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court. — 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of trea- 
son shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture ex- 

cept during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV. 
ach State to give credit to the 


i 
Section 1—(E: 
public acts, ete., of every other State.) E 
Full faith and credit shall be given in each State 
to the publie acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
of every other State. And the Congress may by 
_ general laws prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
' the effect thereof. re 
. Section 2—(Privileges of citizens of each 
State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered 
up. Persons held to service having escaped, 
to be delivered up.) : 
1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States. : 

_ 2. A person charged in any State with treason, 
elony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, 
and be found in another State, shall, on demand 
of. the Executive authority of the State from which 

ed, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
ving jurisdiction of the crime. 


j nm, be discharged from such service or 

labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
_ party to whom such service or labor may be due. 
Section 3—(Admission of new States. Power 
Congress over territory and other property.) 

. New States may be admitted by the Congress 
is Union; but no new State shall be formed 
ected within the jurisdiction of any other 
state, nor any State be formed by the junction of 
_ two or more States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress 
__ 2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of 

and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other property belonging to the 
‘United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
he United States, or of any particular State. 
_ Section 4—(Republican form of government 
guaranteed. Each State to be protected.) 
The United States shall guarantee to every State 
ie is Union a Republican form of government, 
‘shall protect each of them against invasion, 
application of the Legislature, or of the 
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pear in order below as Article I to X inclusive. 


gress. 


") 


‘ARTICLE I. 
ablishment Prohibited. Free- 


F a the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
) assemble and to petition the Government for a 
ss of grievances. 


pee ARTICLE II. . 

Right to Keep and Bear Arms) 

A well-regulated militia being necessary to the 
ecurity of a free State, the right of the people to 
sep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

a ARTICLE III. 

No Soldier to be Quartered in Any House, 


ividual and State rights, led to an agreement to submit to the people immediately after the 
joption of the Constitution a number of safeguarding amendments. 4 
; nd so it was that the First Congress, at its first session, in the City of New York, Se 
s omitted to the States twelve proposed amendments—A Bill of Rights as it has been popu 
In the preamble to the resolution offering the proposed amendments, Congress said: 
ions of a number of the States having at the time of their adopting the Constitution, expressed a 
e, in order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its powers, that further declaratory and restri 
ive clauses should be added, and as extending the ground of public c 
insure the beneficent ends of its institution, be it resolved,’’ ete. 
n of these amendments (now commonly known as one to ten inclusive, but in reality three 
ve inclusive) were ratified by the States as follows—New Jersey, 
, 1789); North Carolina, (Dec. 22, 1789); South Carolina, (Jan. 19, 
3 Delaware, (Jan. 28, 1790); Pennsylvania, (March 10, 1790) 
nd, (June 15, 1790); Vermont, (Nov. 3, 1791); Virginia, (Dec. 
xeorgia, (March 18, 1939); Connecticut, (April 19, 1939). These original ten ratified‘amendments 
The two of the original proposed amendments which were not ratified by the nec 
related, the first to apportionment of Representatives; the second, to compensation of members © 


titution — 


Executive (when th islature cannot 
vened) against domestic violence. = 


(Constitution! iow smendeds Fre 
onstitution: how amended. te Spe 
The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both — 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose — 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the appli- 
cation of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 

several States, shall call a convention for propos- 

ing amendments, which in either case, shall be - 
valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this 

Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of 

three-fourths of the several States, or by conven- 

tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 

other mode of ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress, provided that no amendment which 

may be made prior to the year one thousand eight 

hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the Ninth Section of 

the First Article; and that no State, without its 

consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 

the Senate. 


ARTICLE VI. 

(Certain debts, etc., declared valid. Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States. Oath to support Constitution, 
by whom taken. No religious test.) ’ 

1. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into-before the adoption of this Constitution shall 
be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution as under the Confederation. : 


2. This Constitution and the laws of the United ~ 
ursuance thereof 


States which shall be made in 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything in — 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. . 

3. The Senators and _ Representatives before 
mentioned, and the members of the several State 
Legislatures, and all executives and judicial offi- 
cers, both of the United Statés and of the several 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
support this Constitution; but no’ religious test 


shall ever be required as a qualification to any 


office or public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VIil. > 
* hee ratification shall establish Constitu- 
ion. on 
The ratification of the Conventions of a 
States shall be sufficient for the establishment of 
aa Constitution between the States so ratifying 
che same. A ; 


ar Wit cot ee as 

_ The Ten Original Amendments (So-called Bill of Rights) _ 
put (In force December 15, 1791.) 

Re fe} position in and out of Congress to the Constitution, in that. it was not sufficiently explicit 


t. 25, 178 
arly called. 
“The conven= 


(Nov. 20, 1789); Maryland, (Dec. 
1790); New Hampshire, (Jan, 25, 
; New York, (March 27, 1790): Rhod 
15, 1791); Massachusetts, (March | 


-4 
essary number of 


Mipless,: eto.) ii 4 

o soldier shall, in time of peace, be quar 

in any house without the consent of the bi ay 

Hee time of war but in a manner to be prescribed — 
aw. 


ARTICLE V. 
(Provisions Concerning Prosecution, 
and Punishment—Private Property Not to B 


onfidence in the government will © 


pt 


Ry 


r Public Use Without Compensation.) 


in actual service, in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense 
to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself, nor be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property, without due process of law: nor 
Shall private property be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI. i 
(Right to Speedy Trial, Witnesses, etc.) 


. Im all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the State and district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
tricts shall have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor, and to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for his defense. 


Amendments Since 


ARTICLE XI. 
(Judicial Powers Construed.) 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislature of the several States by the Third Con- 
~ gress on the 4th of March, 1794, and was declared 

to have been ratified in a message from the Pres- 
ident to Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1798. 

It was on Jan. 5, 1798, that Secretary of State 
Pickering received from 12 of the States authenti- 
cated ratifications, and informed President John 
' Adams of that fact. 

As a result of recent research in the Department 
of State, it is now established that the Eleventh 
‘Amendment became part of the Constitution on 
Feb. 7, 1795, for on that date it had been ratified 
by twelve States as follows: 

1) New York, (March 27, 1794); (2) Rhode Is- 
land, (March 31, 1794); (3) Connecticut, (May 8, 
1794); (4) New Hampshire, (June 16, 1794); (5) 
/ Massachusetts, (June 25, 1794); (6) Vermont, (be- 
_» tween Oct. 9, 1794 and Nov. 9, 1794); (7) Vir- 

ginia, (Nov. 18, 1794); (8) Georgia, (Nov. 29, 1794); 
_ (9) Kentucky, (Dec. 7, 1794); (10) Maryland, (Dec. 
_. 26, 1794); (11) Delaware, Jan. 23, 1795); (12) 

North Carolina, (Feb. 7, 1795). : 
On June 1, 1796, more than a year after the 
_ Eleventh Amendment had become part of the Con- 
stitution (but before anyone was officially aware of 
- this), Tennessee had been admitted as a State; 
but not until Oct. 16, 1797, was a certified copy of 
the resolution of Congress proposing the amend- 
ment sent to the Governor of Tennessee (John 
Sevier) by Secretary of State Pickering, whose 
office was then at Trenton, New Jersey, because of 
the epidemic of yellow fever at Philadelphia; it 
_ seems, however, t the Legislature of Tennessee 
’ took no action on the Eleventh Amendment, owing 
_ doubtless to the fact that public announcement of 
fe adoption was made soon thereafter. 
“Besides the necessary twelve States, one other, 
South Carolina, ratified the Eleventh Amendment, 
- but this action was not taken until Dec. 4, 1797; 
the two remaining States, New Jersey and Penn- 
= eoicaiins failed to ratify. 

The Eleventh Amendment is as follows: 

‘The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
‘States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens 
‘or subjects of any foreign state. 


ARTICLE XII. 

(Manner of Choosing President and Vice- 
President.) : a 
— he following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Eighth 
‘Congress (Dec. 12, 1803), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
- State, (September 25, 1804). It was ratified by 12 
_ of the 17 states, and was rejected by Connecticut. 
2 ‘The Electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of 
_ the same State with themselves; they shall name 
in their ballots the person voted for as President, 
and in distinct ballots the person voted for as 
Vice-President; and they shall make distinct list 
f all persons yoted for as President, and of all 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the 
yumber of votes for each, which list they shall 
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ARTICLE VII. 
(Right of Trial by Jury. 

In suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried 
by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
court of the United States than according to the 
rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIII. F 

(Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel Punish- 
ment Prohibited.) 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 

fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 


inflicted. 
ARTICLE IX. 
(Rule of Construction of Constitution.) 
_The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X. {, 
(Rights of States Under Constitution.) —_ 
The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are gage to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 


the Bill of Rights 


sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat — 
of the Government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate; the President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates 
and the votes shall then be counted; the person 
having the greatest number of votes for President — 
shall be the President, if such number be a major- __ 
ity of the whole number of Electors appointed; and __ 
if no person have such majority, then from the — 
persons having the highest number, not exceeding 
three, on the list of those voted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose im. 
mediately, by ballot the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States, 


and a majority of all the States shall be necessa: 


President shall act as President, as in the 
the death or other constitutional disability o: 


President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist 
of two-thirds of the whole number of Senato' : 
and a majority of -the whole number shall 
necessary to a choice. But no person es aa 
ally ineligible to the office of President s' 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the Uni 
Sta’ 


ia TITLES OF NOBILITY - 


peror, king, prince or foreign pow 
shall cease to be a citizen of the U! 


eae 


| ee 
te 


(Dec. 10, 1812). 
Rejected by New York (Senate), 
1811); Connecticut, (May session, 1813); So 
Carolina approved by Senate Novy, 28, 1811, report- 
ed unfavorably in House_and not further consid-— 
ered Dec. 7, 1813; Rhode Island, Sept. 15, 1814. i 
The amendment failed, not having sufficient 
ratifications. ae 
TO PROHIBIT INTERFERING WITH SLAVERY, hy 
(The Corwin Amendment.) he 
Congress, (March 2, 1861) in a joint resolution 
signed by President James Buchanan, proposed to 
the States the following Amendment to the Con» — 
stitution: 4 
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“(No amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 
tion which will authorize or give to Congress the 
power to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including 
that of persons held to labor or service by the laws 


3 
of _said State.”’ = 
_ ” Ratified by Ohio, (March 13, 1861); Maryland, 
(Jan. 10, 1862); Illinois (convention), (Feb. ‘14, 
— +» 1862). The other 3 rolled, for lack of a suffi- 
_ cient number of ratifications. 
f ‘THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMENTS. 
The 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the 
Constitution are commonly known as the Recon- 
struction Amendments, inasmuch as they followed 
the Civil War, and were drafted by Republicans 
who were bent on imposing their own policy of 
reconstruction on the South. Post-bellum_legisla- 
wires down there—Mississippi, South ‘Carolina, 
Georgia, for example—had set up laws which, it 
was charged, were contrived to perpetuate Negro 
Slavery under other names, 


Pe. ARTICLE XIII. 

(Slavery Abolished. ) 

_The following amendment was proposed to the 
egislatures of the several States by the Thirty- 
eighth Congress (Feb. 1, 1865), and was declared to 
have been ratified in a proclamation by the Secre- 
tary of State (Dec. 18, 1865.) It finally was ratified 
by 33 of the 36 States, and was rejected by Dela- 
ware (Feb. 8, 1865), ratified (Feb., 1901) and Mis- 
‘SIPPl. ; 
President Lincoln signed the joint resolution of 
Congress proposing the 13th amendment, although 
such. resolutions (proposing amendments) are not 
submitted to the President. The U. S. Supreme 
Court decided, in 1798, that the President has 
othing to do with the proposing of amendments 


. ; ARTICLE XIV. 
Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abridged.) 
following amendment was proposed to the 


cretary of State, (July 28, 1868). 
nt go 
jected 


an 
th 


y mpted withdrawals by New York and New 
Jersey, entertained’ no doubt as to the validity of 
the ratification by North and South Carolina. The 

lowing day, (July 21, 1868) Congress passed a 
solution which declared the 14th amendment to 
a the Constitution and directed the 


zens of th ited States and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
munities of citizens of the United States, nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tion of the laws. 
pportionment of Representatives in Congress. 
__ 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among 
‘the several States according to their respective 
numbers, counting the whole number of persons 


hl in each State excluding Indians not taxed. But 


States, authorized by law, including debts incurred | 
for payment of pensions and bounties for services — 
in suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not 
be questioned. But-neither the United States nor 
any State shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for the 
loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such © 
debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal 
and void. . - 
5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by 
appropriate legislation the provisions of this 


article. 
ARTICLE XV. 
ee Rights for White and Colored Citi- 

zens. \ 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Fortieth 
Congress (Feb. 26, 1869), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary 
of State, (March 30, 1870). It was ratified by 31 
of the 37 States, and was rejected by California, 
Delaware (March 18,1869) ratified (Feb., 1901) 
and Kentucky. New York rescinded its ratification 
(Jan. 5, 1870). New Jersey rejected it in 1870, but 
ratified it in 1871. 7 5 > 

1. The right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. < P 

2. The Congress shall have power to enforce the — 
provisions of this article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XVI. me 
(Income Taxes Authorized.) 3 
The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-first 
Congress (July 12, 1809) and was declared to have ~ 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of — 
State, (Feb. 25, 1913). The amendment was rati-- 
fied by 42 of the 48 States, and was rejected by 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Utah. ’ 
The Congress shall have power to lay and col- | 
lect taxes on incomes, from whatever sdurces de- 
rived, without apportionment among the several 
States, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration. : . 


ay 


io 


ARTICLE XVII. 
(United States Senators to Be Elected by | 

Direct Popular Vote.) 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-. 
second Congress (May 16, 1912) and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the ; 
Secretary of, Stats, (May 31, 11a) The amend- 
ment was adopted by Ce} e 48 states, but was 
rejected by Utah, : Nes 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, elected by ' 
the people thereof, for six years and each Senator ‘ 
shall have one vote. The electors in each State — 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
Ea the most numerous branch of the State Legis- 
atures. 

2. When vacancies happen in the representation — 
of any State in the Senate, the executive authority 
of such State shall issue writs of election to fll 
such vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of 
any State may empower the Executive thereof to 
make temporary appointment until the people fill _ 
ue {aes by election as the Legislature may 

irect. , ae oe 

3. This amendment shall not be so construed as _— 
to affect the election or term of any Senator chosen : 
before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution, 

ARTICLE XVIII. Jey Ty 
(Liquor Prohibition Amendment.) ' | en ee 
The following amendment was proposed to the 


te 


o* 


: 


* 
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Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, (Dec. 18, 1917), and (Jan. 29, 1919) the 
United States Secretary of State proclaimed its 
adoption by 36 States, and declared it in effect 
(Jan. 16, 1920). 

The total vote in the Senates of the various 
States was, 1,310 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. In 
the lower houses of the States the vote was, 3,782 
for, 1,035 against—78.5% dry. 

The amendment ultimately was adopted by all 
the States except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

1, After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is here- 


” PY, prohibited. 


The Congress and the several States shall 
have concurrent power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the 
States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XIX. 
(Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women.) 

The following amendment was presented to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the §ixty-fifth 
Congress having been adopted by the House of 
Representatives (May 21, 1919) and by the Senate, 
(June 4, 1919.) The Secretary of State (Aug. 26, 
1920) proclaimed it in effect, having been adopted 
June 10, 1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters 
of the States. In West Virginia, despite Senate 
rules of procedure which forbade reconsideration 
of a measure during the sessions in which it was 
defeated, the Senate ratified the proposed 19th 
“amendment, subsequent to a rejection in the same 
session. The amendment was rejected by Alabama, 
Maryland, and Virginia. ’ 

1. The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. \ 

2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XX. 

(Terms of President and Vice-President to 
Begin on Jan. 20; Those of Senators and 
Representatives, on Jan. 3.) 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Seventy- 
second Congress (March, 1932), a joint resolution 
to that effect having been adopted, first by the 
House, and then (March 2) by the Senate. The 
Secretary of State (Feb. 6, 1933) proclaimed it in 
effect, 39 of the 48 States having ratified.. By 
Oct. 15, 1933, it had been ratified by all of the 48 

tates. 

E Section 1. The terms of the President and 
Vice-President shall end at noon on the 20th 
day of January, and the terms of Senators and 
Representatives at noon on the 3rd day of 
January, of the years in which such terms 
would have ended if this article had not been 
ratified; and the terms of their successors shall 

begin. 

‘ neo ek 2. The Congress shall assemble at 

Jeast once in every year, and such meeting shall 

begin at noon on the 3rd day of January, un- 

less they shall by law appoint_a different day. 

Section 3. If, at the time fixed for the be- 
ginning of the term of the President, the Presi- 

_ dent elect shall have died, the Vice-President 
elect shall become President. If a President 
shall not have been chosen before the time 
fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the 
President elect shall have failed qualify, 
then the Vice-President elect shall act as 
President until a President shall have qualified; 


case wherein neither a President elect nor a 
Vice-President elect shall have qualified, de- 
claring who shall then act as President, or the 
manner in which one who is to act shall be 
selected, ‘and such person shall act accordingly 
until a President or Vice-President shall have 
qualified. 

Section 4. The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 
Peragns from whom the House of Representa- 


ives may choose a President whenever the 


right of choice shall have developed upon them, 
and for the case of the death of any of the 
Persons from whom the Senate may choose a 
Vice-President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. 

Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take 
effect on the 15th day of October following the 
ratification of this article (Oct., 1933). 

Section 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXI 
(Repeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibition) 

Amendment by Conventions in the States.) 

The following proposed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 72nd 
Congress (Senate, Feb. 16, 1933, by 63 to 23; House, 
Feb. 20, 1933, by 289 to 121), was transmitted to the 
Secretary of State on Feb. 21 and he at once sent 
to the governors of the States copies of the resolu- 
tion. The amendment went into effect on Dec. 5, 
1933, having been adopted by 36 of the 48 States— 
three-quarters of the entire number. The amend- 
ment is: 

Section 1. The eighteenth article of amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States is hereby 
repealed. 

Section 2. ‘The transportation or importation 
into any State, Territory, or Possession of the 
United States for delivery or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, 
is hereby prohibited. 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by convention in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of the submission hereof 
to the States by the Congress. 


PROPOSED CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


It was ratified by Arizona (1925); Arkansas 
1924); California (1925); Colorado (1831); Tdaho 
1933): Kansas (1937):’ Kentucky (1937): Maine 


Washington (1933); V : 
consin (1925); Wyoming (1935) total, 28.—Rati- 
fications by 36 States is necessary. 

The U. S. Supreme Court, in 1921 (Dillon vs. 
Glass, 256 U. S. 368) ruled that proposed amend- 
ments of 1789, 1810, and 1861 were no longer 
pending. ‘‘We conclude,’’ said the Court, “. .. 
that the ratification must be within some reason- 
able time after the proposal.” 

Section i—The Congress shall have power to 
limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of per- 
sons under eighteen years of age, 

Section 2—The power of the several States 
is unimpaired by this article except that the 
operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation 
enacted by the Congress. 


and the Congress may by law provide for the 


sources from which the Constitution of the 
Sater States was derived included the evolution 


of the British government; the political institu- 


of the British colonies; the various state 
Gonstitutions created during and after the Revolu- 
tion; and the Articles of Confederation. Max 
Farrand, a recognized authority on the history of 
the framing of the Constitution, says, * It is of in- 
terest that the New York Constitution of 1777 
seems to have been more extensively used than 
any other.” 
ay be said that New York con- 
teittited the models for the bicameral legislature, 
the census, impeachment, rotation in the Senate, 
‘the idea of a President and President pro tempore 


of the Senate, the casting vote in the Senate, the 
executive veto, the term and eligibility of the Presi- 
dent, the Presidential succession, the Presidential 
message, the calling of extraordinary sessions, the 
President as executor of the laws, the doctrine of 
no corruption of blood, the non obstante clause, and 
Amendments Seven and Nine. If these contribu- 
tions of New York are subtracted, no workable 
Constitution remains. The document as finally 
elaborated was not a revision of the Articles of 
Confederation but a completely new Constitution. 
It replaced a clumsy old Congress with a govern- 
ment of three departments. Federal authority was 
enlarged to include taxation, finance, control of 
public lands, the admission of states, and authority 
over foreign and interstate commerce. 
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N’tive 


State 


Name Politic S 


. |George Washington. ods 


.|James Madison 

.|James Monroe. . 
John Quincy Adams. 
Andrew Jackson. 
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James Buchanan. 
Abraham Lincoln 

.|Andrew Johnson.. 355 
Ulysses Simpson Grant... Dp 
Rutherford Birchard Hayes Rep 


Benjamin Harrison 
..{Grover Cleveland 
..|William McKinley.... 
.|Theodore mbesav ely. Solas PERO) 
William Howard Taft a 


|Calvin Coolidge 
Herbert Clark Hoover. 
iFranklin Delano Roosev 


1799, Dee: 
1826, July ~ 
, July 


1858, Oct. 27 
1857, eve. 15 
1856, Dec. 28 
1865, Nov. 
1872, July 
1874. Aug. 
1882, Jan. 30 


4 
10 


leveland’s baptismal name was Stephen Grover; 
ues was Thomas Woodrow; that of Coolidge 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS 
nds (Quakers)—Hoover. 
iscopalians—Washington, Madison, Monroe, 
W. H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, Arthur, 
d Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Presbyterians—Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Cleve- 
and, Benj. Harrison, (said to ‘have been the first 
esident who was an actual member of any 
ureh); Wilson. 
ethodists—Johnson, Grant, McKinley. 
rian—John Adams, J. Q. Adams, Fillmore, 


‘ ‘ormed Duteh—Van Buren, T. Roosevelt. 
g Baptist—Harding. Congregationalist—Coolidge. 
zs Dixiples Garfield. 
} eferson and Lincoln did not claim membership 


in any denomination. Hayes Biteaded 
Methodist Church, but never joined. 
Freemasons — Washington, Monroe, Jackson, 
Polk, Buchanan, Johnson, Garfield, McKinle: 
both’ Roosevelts, Taft, Harding. 


ANCESTRY 
Swiss—Hoover. 


The following Presidents were lawyer: 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, J. Q. Adams, 
Jackson, Van Buren, Tyler, Polk, Fillmore, Pierce, 
Buchanan, Lincoln, Hayes, Garfield, Cleveland, B. 
Harrison, McKinley, Taft, Wilson, sages 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


The Wives of 


Source: 


the Presidents 


Government and Family Records 


Wife’s Name 


Nativity) Born |Mar’ed 


{Martha (Dandridge) Custis 
Abigail Smith 
Martha (W avies) Skelton 


Dorothy (‘‘Dolly’’) (Payne) Todd. 
N. ¥ 


Eliza Kortright. 


.|Abigail Powers. . 
Caroline (Carmic 
..|Jane Means Fe scaeme 
: Nie ee 


s bliza MeCardié: 


Scott (Lord) Dimmick.. eu 


Ida Axton 


| 
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Biographies of the Presidents and Their Wives 


Source: Government and family records. 
WHO WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT? 


On Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states 

coronal Was not then represented) met at Phila- 

_ delphia and organized what has since been com- 
monly called the Continental Congress. The mem- 
bers were Delegates, and the voting on all questions 
was by States (Colonies), each State having one 
vote. The Delegate in charge was styled President 
of the Congress. 

The Continental Congress was 
various times and places, until Mar. 2, 1789. 
of its important acts was the drawing up, and 
.adoption on July 4, 1776, of the Declaration of 
Independence, which was signed by ‘“‘the Repre- 
Sentatives of the United States of America, in 
General Congress, assembled.’’ 

Between Nov. 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the 

_ Continental Congress adopted ‘‘Articles of Confed- 
eration and Perpetual Union between the States.” 
These Articles gave to the,Thirteen Colonies the 
Mame “‘The United States of America,’’ and the 
Articles, generally known as the First Constitution, 


One 


George Washington. Federalist, born on a 
Friday, Feb. 22 (Feb. 11, O.S.), 1732, died on Dec. 
14, 1799, was the great’ grandson of Col. John 
Washington (1634-1677), who came from York- 
shire, England, and settled in 1657, or 1658, on a 
tract in Westmoreland County, Virginia, bordering 
the west shore of the Potomac River near its 
mouth, He bought, in 1665, a plantation on the 
Potomac River, between Bridges Creek and Pope’s 

. Creek, the latter named after Nathaniel Pope, 
| whose daughter, Ann, was Col. John Washington's 
'. second wife. 

The Washingtons had been aristocrats in Eng- 
land, adherents of the Stuarts, and when Charles 
I was beheaded; the Washingtons emigrated to 
America. e 

Col. John Washington had a son, Lawrence 
Washington, whose second son was Augustine 
Washington, born in 1694. Lawrence Washington's 
wife, Mildred Warner, was the daughter of Au- 

~gustine Warner, Jr., and Mildred Reade, daughter 
» of Col. George Reade and Elizabeth Martiau, who, 
in her turn, was the daughter of Nicholas Martiau, 

@ French Huguenot, the first American ancestor 

of George Washington, born in France in 1591, 

_ ame to Virginia in July, 1620, and died -at York- 
_ town in 1657, of which place he was the original 

: Patentee. 
Augustine Washington by his first wife, Jane 
* Butler, who died Nov. 24, 1729, had four children. 
His second wife, Mary Ball, whom he married 
‘March 6, 1731, bore, as her first child, George 
| Washington, born, as was his father, at Wakefield, 
"on Pope’s Creek, fifty miles below Mount Vernon. 
| That mansion burned down on Christmas Eve, 
- 1780. Its location later was marked by a granite 
. shaft, erected by Congress. A new brick house, 
' modeled after the old one, was built on the site, 
and dedicated on Feb. 22, 1932.. The reservation, 
_ by Act of Congress, has become the George Wash- 
: eagion Birthplace National Monument, and is ad- 
tered by the National Parks Service. 
“a George’s parents moved about 1735 to Mount 
Vernon. That mansion burned in 1739, and the 
' present one was erected on the site. Augustine died 
April 12, 1743. There George Washington studied 
mathematics and became a surveyor in the employ 
of William Fairfax, father of Lawrence’s wife and 
manager of the Virginia estate of his cousin, Lord 
' Fairfax. George accompanied Lawrence to Bar- 
bados, West Indies, an ot smallpox. After his 
return, he entered the military service of Virginia. 
He later served under Gen. Braddock in the war 
between the English and the French. 
Washington took command of the Continental 
Army, at Cambridge, Mass., July 3, 1775; after 
~ winning the Revolutionary War, he took leave of 
_ the-officers of his force, Dec. 4, 1783, at Fraunces 

Tavern, New York City, and formally resigned to 
20, that year at Annapolis, Md., 
al and Commander-in- 


a letter to him from Brig. Gen. 
Lewis Nicola, indicating a disposition to change 
the form of government and make him King, He 
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remained in force until Mar. 4, 1789, when the 


Constitution of the United States was proclaimed 
in_effect. 


The Articles of Confederation, though adopted 


by the Continental Congress in 1778, were note” 


ratified by all of the States, Maryland being the 
last to assent, until Mar. 1, 1781, The Articles 
designated Congress’as ‘‘the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled.’’ The Presidents of the Sessions 
of the Continental Congress after the Articles went 
into effect usually signed themselves ‘President of 
the United States in Congress Assembled.” 

These were: Thomas McKean, Del.; John Han- 
som, Md.; Elias Boudinot, N. J.; Thomas Mifflin, 
Pa.; Richard Henry Lee, Va.; Nathaniel Gorham, 
Mass.; Arthur St. Clair, Pa.; and Cyrus Griffin, 
Va. John Hancock was elected but did not serve. 

George Washington was the first President under 
the Constitution. He was, the Department of State 


Says, the ‘“‘first president of the United States of 
America.’”’ 


refused to countenance the movement, so it went 
no_ further. 

He was President of the Convention that drafted 
the Constitution in 1787. 

_ The estate at Mt. Vernon, which George Wash- 
ington inherited from his half-brother Lawrence, 
had been named by Lawrence in honor of the - 
British Admiral, Lord Vernon, under whom Law- 
rence had served at the siege of Cartagena. 

Washington’s death was due to exposure on Dec. 
12, 1799, in a storm while riding over his estate 
with his managers. He went to bed with a sore 
throat, followed by ague. He had signed his will 
on July 9, 1799. The end came about 10:20 P.M., 
Saturday, Dec. 14, 1799. A vault was made for 
Washington's body under the dome of the Capitol 
at Washington, but the remains were interred at 
Mt. Vernon. 

He was one of the wealthiest men in the country. 
owning 70,000 acres of land in Virginia and 40,000 
acres in the near-west, which latter Congress gave 
him for his military service. His estate was valued 
at_what would now exceed $5,000,000. 

Washington owned, soon after his marriage, 317 
slaves, some of whom belonged to his wife. He was 
a distiller (at his Dogue Run place), aswell as a 
farmer. He was a man of powerful physique, 6 feet, 
2 inches, in height, with sandy hair, blue eyes, and 
big hands and feet. He weighed 210 pounds when 
40 years of age. He was not a prohibitionist, and 
was a horseback rider, hunter and.fisherman. He 
attended horse shows and races, took part in card 
games, fox hunting, cock fighting, and was a 
Tegular theatre goer. After his inaugural in New 
York he was a first-nighter at the John St. play- 
house. He was a book collector. He had several 
sets of false teeth, made for him by a dentist on 
William St., N. Y¥. City. They were from beeswax 
models, and were held in place by spiral springs. 

The Washington family in America were Episco- 
Palians, and George Washington attended these 
services, at Alexandria, Va., at Philadelphia (where 
most of his official civil career was spent), and at 
New York City, where he had a family pew in St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Vesey St. 

Washington’s first inauguration was in Federal 
Hall, Wall and Nassau Sts., New York, April 30, 
1789; his second, in Philadelphia. 

Washington, with the unanimous approval of 
his Cabinet, in which sat Thomas Jefferson and 
Alexander Hamilton, extended recognition to the 
improvised government of France—the Committee 
of Public Safety, with its Dantons and Robes- 
pierres, 

Woodrow Wilson, in The President of the United 
States, wrote: ‘‘General Washington * * * set an 
example which few of his successors seem to have 
followed * * * He made constant and intimate 
use of his colleagues in every matter that he 
handled, seeking their assistance and advice by 
letter when they were at a distance * * *. It is 
well known * * * that his greater state papers 
* * * are full of the ideas and the very phrases 
of the men about him whom he most trusted. His 
rough drafts came back to him from Mr. Hamilton 
and Mr..Madison in great part rephrased and re- 
written, in many passages reconceived and given 
@ new color.” 

Mrs. Washington, born in i731, died in 1802, 
was a daughter of Col. John Dandridge, planter, 
of New Kent County, Va., and widow of Daniel 
Parke Custis, also a rich farmer of that county. 
Her marriage to Washington was on Jan. 6, 1759. 
General Washington had neo children of his own, 
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His wife, who was small and plump, with dark hair 
and hazel eyes, had become, by her first union, 
the mother of four children, Martha Parke Custis, 
(Col.) John Parke: Custis, and two who died in 
infancy. 7" 

Col. John Parke Custis (1753-1781) (grandson 
of the Governor of the Leeward Islands, who was 
assassinated), inherited from his father an estate 
of 1,000 acres at Arlington, Va., near Washington, 
where the National Cemetery is now located, and 
had four children—Eliza (1776-1832), who married 
‘Thomas Law; Martha, born in 1777, who became 
the wife of Thomas Peter; George Washington 
Parke Custis; who married Mary Lee Fitzhugh of 
Va., and whose daughter became the wife of Robert 
E, Lee, Confederate General; and Eleanor Parke 
Custis, who became the wife of Major Lawrence 
Lewis, son of Fielding Lewis, whose father, Fielding 
Lewis, 1725-1781, had married George Washington s 
sister, Elizabeth, and was a planter, owning half 
of the town of Fredericksburg, on the Rappahan- 
nock River. 3 | 

John Adams, Federalist, who was. born in 
that part of the ancient town of Braintree that is 
now the City of Quincy, Mass., Oct. 30, 1735, and 
died there July 4, 1826, was a great-grandson of 
‘Henry Adams, who came with his eight sons from 
Barton St. David, Somersetshire, England, in 1636, 
and settled on a grant of 40 acres. 

John was the eldest son of John Adams, farmer, 
and of Susanna Boylston, daughter of Peter Boyls- 
ton, of Brookline, Mass. He graduated at Harvard 
in 1755; taught school at Worcester; practised law 
at Boston; served in the State Legislature, and in 
the Revolutionary Provincial Congress of Massa- 
chusetts, and in the Continental Congress; was a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence; Com- 
missioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin Franklin 
and Arthur Lee; Minister to Holland; helped to 
negotiate treaties in Europe; Minister to England 
1785-1788; elected Vice-President in 1788, and 
again in 1792; chosen President in 1796. He was 
inaugurated at Philadelphia. Washington attended. 

The Federal party under Adams was opposed to 
the western expansion of the country, and the 
party began to lose grip in the succeeding adminis- 
tration of Jefferson when the latter acquired the 
Louisiana Territory in 1803 from France. The op- 
position to expansion was strong in New England. 

Adams was the first President to live in the 
White House. He was a Unitarian and was a 
cousin of Samuel Adams of Massachusetts, who 
also was a signer of the Declaration. He was an 
orator and a pamphleteer; a man of medium 
height, active, florid, and corpulent. He died on 
the same day as Jefferson, and was buried in a 
erypt under the First Baptist Church at Quincy. 
The Library of Congress has many letters of both 
the Adamses. 

Mrs. Adams, born in 1744, died in 1818, was a 
daughter of the Rev. William Smith, a Congrega- 
tional minister of Weymouth, Mass. Her mother, 
Elizabeth Quincy, was a great-granddaughter of 
the Puritan divine, Thomas Shepard of Cambridge, 
Mass., and a great grand-niece of the Rev. John 
Norton, of Boston. 

Thomas Jefferson, born April 13, 1743, died 
July 4, 1826, was of Welsh descent, according to an 
unsubstantiated tradition in his family (his grand- 
father dwelt at Uxbornés, in Chesterfield County, 
Va., southwest of Richmond), and is called the 
founder of what is now known as the Democratic 
Party. He was born at Shadwell, in Albemarle 
County, Va., the third of ten children, two of 
whom died in infancy. His mother was a daughter 
of Isham Randolph, a rich Virginian. His father, 
Peter Jefferson, with the aid of 130 slaves, tilled a 
1,900-acre tobacco and wheat plantation. 

’ The President died at Monticello, which he had 
built from his own design. It was saved to his 
family by friends who satisfied the claims of his 
creditors, and is now a national shrine. He wrote 
his own epitaph, now on his tomb. It runs thus: 

‘Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of 
the Declaration of American Independence, of the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and 
Father of the University of Virginia.’ 

In the Continental Congress treaties were pro- 
posed by which all of the land west of the crest 
of the Alleghany Mountains was to be divided 
between France and Spain, the latter to receive 
all south of the Ohio River. The treaties were 
defeated by Jefferson, with the aid of Patrick 
Henry and their associates. 

Jefferson was a lawyer. He was a writer, not an 
orator. He served in the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses with Washington and in the Continental 
Congress; succeeded Patrick Henry, in 1779, as 
Governor-of Virginia; negotiated, in Europe, trea- 
ties with various countries; Secretary of State 
under Washington; elected Vice-President under 
John Adams;-elected President in 1800, with Aaron 


Burr, his riyal for the Presidency, as Vice-Presi- 
dent; re-elected in 1804, with George Clinton as 
Vice-President. When Burr, who had'killed Alex- 


andet Hamilton in a duel, became involved in the 


Blennerhasset expedition and was put on trial at 


Richmond, Va., in 1807, on a federal charge of © 


treason, Jefferson let it be known to Chief Justice 
John Marshall that Burr should be found guilty. 
But Burr was acquitted, because no evidence had 
shown that he actually had levied war. Jefferson 
was hostile to the Supreme Court also, for the 


Es 


reason that, to his mind, the court under Marshall _ 


was disposed to build up the Federal power at the 
expense of the States. _ 4 

In 1810, upon the demise of Associate Justice 
William Cushing, Jefferson wrote to Albert Galla- 
tin: “I observe old Cushing is dead. At length 
then we have a chance of getting a Republican 
majority in the Supreme Court.”’ 


Jefferson, sometimes called, in his campaigns, — 


“Tong Tom,’’ was tall, raw-boned, freckled and — 


sandy, when, in 1760, he entered the College of 
William and Mary. He played the violin. — 

Jefferson was the first of the Presidents_ in- 
augurated at Washington. His predecessor, John 
Adams, was so angry over defeat that he drove 
out of Washington while Jefferson was being) 
inaugurated 


Mrs. Jefferson, born in 1748, died in 1782, tall, — 


slim, vivacious, with brown eyes, was_a daughter 


of John Wayles, a wealthy lawyer of Charles City ~ 


County, Va. Her first husband was Bathurst Skel- 
ton, who died before she was twenty. 

Two of the children of the Jeffersons died in 
infancy. Of those who grew up, Martha, 1772- 
1836, became, on Feb. 23, 1790, the wife of her 
cousin, Thomas Mann Randolph, Jr., afterwards 
Governor of Virginia. Her granddaughter, Miss 
Agnes Dillon Randolph, prominent in anti-tuber- 
culosis work, died at Richmond, Va., on Dec. 4, 
1930. Mary, 1778-1804, married her cousin, John 


ae Eppes, and had two children, one of whom, ~ 


rs. S. R. Meikleham, died at Washington in 1897. 

Mrs. Jefferson died 19 years before her husband 
became President, and Mrs. Madison for a time 
acted as mistress of the White House. Levees were 
abolished as soon as Jefferson became President. 

Jefferson inherited through his wife from her 
father 40,000 acres of land and 135 slaves. 

James Madison, Republican, was born March 16, 
1751, at Port Conway, King George County, Va., 
and died June 28, 1836, at Montpelier, Orange Co., 
Va. He was a son of James Madison, descendant of 
John Madison, of England, who in 1653 took out a 
patent for land on Chesapeake Bay between the 
York and North Rivers. James Madison’s paternal 
grandmother, Frances Taylor, of Orange County, 
had four brothers, one of whom was grandfather 
of President Zachary Taylor. Madison’s mother 
was; Nellie Conway, and he was the first of twelve 
children. P 

Madison graduated at Princeton in 1771; studied 
law at Princeton one has returned to Virginia, 
continued the study of law and was admitted to 
the bar; helped draft the Virginia State Constitu- 
tion, and was a member of the first State Legis- 
lature; a delegate to the Continental Congress; 
again a member of the Virginia Legislature: once 
more a delegate to the Continental Congress; 
served in the Federal Convention, and helped 
draw up, and signed, the Federal Constitution; 
drew up the Virginia Resolution against the alien 
and sedition laws; Secretary of State under Jeffer- 
son; President for two terms. 

Madison was small in stature, neat in attire, 
quiet, polite and scholarly. He spent the latter 
part of his life on his estate at Montpelier. There 
he was buried. He was an Episcopalian. ; 

_ Mrs. Madison, Dolly Payne, born in 1772, died 
in 1849, was raised as a Quaker, and was a daugh- 
ter of John Payne of North Carolina. Her mother, 


Mary Coles, was a cousin of Patrick Henry, Her 


grandfather, Josias Payne, was a son of George 


Payne (or Paine) of Goochland County, Va. Her 


first husband, whom she married when ninetee 
was John Todd, a Pennsylvania lawyer and Quaker: 
who died in 1793 at Philadelphia in a yellow fever 
epidemic. He left her one son, Payne Todd. ‘ 
The first marriage in the White House was on 
March 11, 1811, and united Justice Thomas Todd 
ee me u. Ss. supreme: + gourt, and é 
ashington, widow o: illip Steptoe Was. 
(nephew of Dolly Payne.) * Washinasiy 
James Monroe, Republican, was born in West- 
moreland County, Va., near the Potomac River, 
not far from Washington’s birthplace, April. 28, 
1758, and died on July 4, 1831, at New York City. 
His ancestry was Scottish. The first Monroe in 
Virginia settled there in 1650. James was a son of 
Spence Monroe and Elizabeth Jones, sister of Judge 
Joseph Jones, a Virginia delegate to the Continen- 
tal Congress. i : : 


Lucy Payne 
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He attended William and Mary College, but soon, 
with teachers and students, among the latter being 
John Marshall, left and joined the Revolutionary 


ae Army under George Washington, was wounded in 


action at Trenton, N. J., and fought at Harlem 
Heights, (N. Y. City) at White Plains, N. ¥., and 
at Monmouth, N. J. 

He served in the Virginia Legislature and in the 
Continental Congress; helped to draw up the Fed- 
eral Constitution; served as United States Senator; 
Envoy to France, 1794 (recalled by President Wash- 
ington); Governor of Virginia (1799-1802); Pleni- 
potentiary to France (Jan.-July, 1803), and took 
Pp in the Louisiana Purchase; Minister to Eng- 
jJand (1803) and to Spain (1804); Secretary of State 
under Madison, and in 1814-15 also Secretary of 
War; President for two terms. 

As President in 1823 he formulated the Monroe 
Doctrine, which declares against European aggran- 
dizement in the three Americas. 

His body was buried in the Marble Cemetery, 
Second Street, N. Y. City, but in 1858, the cen- 
tenary of his birth, was interred in Hollywood 
Cemetery, Richmond, Va. Monroe lived on his es- 
tate, Ash Lawn, in Albemarle County, Virginia, 5 
miles from Charlottesville, 1799 to 1825, when he 
left the White House. While president, about 1823, 
he built a country home at Oak Hill, Loudon 
County, Va., and maintained it as his residence 
from 1825 to 1830, removing on his wife’s death to 
New York City, to be near his two daughters, who 
were married and lived there. 

He had studied law, as well as politics, under the 
guidance of Thomas Jefferson, and in his earlier 
years practiced at Fredericksburg, Va. His office 
there been restored and preserved. He was an 
Episcopalian. 5 r 

Mrs. Monroe, Eliza or Elizabeth, born at N. Y. 
oy in 1768, and died in_ 1830, was a daughter 
of former Capt. Lawrence Kortright of the British 
Army. While in France with Monroe, who was the 
American Minister, she secured the release from 
the prison, La Force, of Mme. de Lafayette, who 
hourly expected to be executed. One of Mrs. 
Monroe’s sisters was the wife of M. Heyliger, Grand 
Chamberlain to the King of Denmafk; another 
sister married Nicholas Gouverneur of N. Y. City. 

John Quincy Adams, a son of President John 
Adams, and likewise a Unitarian, was born in that 

art of the ancient town of Braintree that is now 

he City of Quincy, Mass., July 11, 1767, and died 
following a stroke of paralysis while in Congress 
at Washington, Feb. 23, 1848. His mother’s grand- 
father was John Quincy. J. Q. Adams was educated 
in Europe, graduated at Harvard, and practiced 
law; was Minister to Holland, and to Portugal, un- 
Washington; in his father’s administration 

to Prussia; served in the Massachu- 
setts Senate: in 1803 entered the United States 
Senate as a Federalist, then became a Republican 
and later a Whig. 

Resigning from the Senate, he taught rhetoric 
at Harvard; Minister to Russia under Madison; 
took part in the peace treaty at Ghent; Minister to 
England; Secretary of State under Monroe, nego- 
tiated the Florida Purchase and took part in for- 
mulating the Monroe Doctrine; chosen President 
by the House of Representatives, though Gen. 
‘Jackson had got the highest number of electoral 


_yotes at the election—Jackson, 99; Ad: 84; 


ams, " 
Crawford, 41; Clay, 37. Soon after his Presidential 
term ended he was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Massachusetts as an Independent, 
and fought the slave power. He was buried at 
Quincy, Mass., in a crypt under the First Parish 


Church. 

Mrs. John Quincy Adams (Louisa Catherine 
Johnson) born in London, Feb. 12, 1775, died in 
1852, was a niece of Thomas Johnson of Maryland. 
Her father had lived abroad for years and by direc- 
tion of Congress acted as American fiscal agent in 
France and later in England. Miss Johnson be- 
eame the wife of Adams at London and was his 


companion during his long diplomatic career in 


Europe, 

_ Their children were: George Washington Adams, 
born at Berlin in 1801; John Q. Adams jr., born at 
Boston July 4, 1803; Charles Francis Adams, born 
at Boston in 1807; and Louisa Catherine Adams, 
born at St. Petersburg in 1811, and died there in 
1812. Their son, C. F. Adams, lawyer, served in the 
Massachusetts Legislature; Free Soil candidate for 
Vice-President in 1848; served in Congress; Minis- 
‘ter to England during the Civil War; President of 


_ the Geneva Board of Arbitration. 


Andrew Jackson, Democrat, was born in the 
Lancaster district of the Waxhaw (New Lancaster 


_ County, S. C.), a Pioneer settlement on the North 


-Garolina-South Carolina jline. Marquis James in 


Se ereby, “Andrew Jackson: The Border Cap- 
waahy 


Indianapolis, 1933, makes an_ exhaustive 
of the documents extant and declares the 
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weight of evidence is that Jackson was born March 
15, 1767, in the Crawford house then and now on 
the South Carolina side of the boundary which was 
then in dispute and was not determined until 1813. 
He died at his home, The Hermitage, near Nash- 
ville, Tenn., June 8, 1845. 

He was a posthumous son of Andrew Jackson, 
who came over from North Ireland in 1765, and his 
mother was Elizabeth Hutchinson, also from Ire~ 
land. He studied law at Salisbury, N. C., practiced 
at Nashville, helped draw, in 1796, the Constitution 
of Tennessee; served in Congress, and in the U. S. 
Senate; resigned in 1798 to become a Tennessee 
Supreme Court Judge; fought several duels, in one 
of which he killed Charles Dickinson and was him- 
self severely wounded. Dickinson, it was said, had 
insulted Mrs. Jackson. 

In 1812 Jackson, ‘‘Old Hickory,’’ headed 2,000 
troops against the British; in 1813 he defeated the 
Creek Indians on the Tallapoosa River; in 1814 he 
became a Major-General in the army; defeated the 
British at Mobile, at Pensacola, and at New Or- 
leans; seized Florida temporarily from the Spanish, 
and quelled Negro and Indian disorders there. 

In 1821, after the purchase of Florida, he was 
appointed Governor; in 1823 entered the U. S. 
Senate. In 1824 he got more electoral votes for 
President than J. Q. Adams, but the election was 
thrown into the House of Representatives, where 
Adams was chosen President by 13 States, with 7 
States for Jackson, and 4 for Crawford. In 1828 
hn was elected President, and re-elected in 


He was shot at, in the Capitol at Washington, 
Jan. 29, 1835, by Richard Lawrence, a house 
Painter. The weapon missed fire. Jackson was a 
Presbyterian, tall and thin. He was an enemy of 
the Bank of the United States, and finally, Con- 
gress to the contrary notwithstanding, drove it out 
of existence. He sent federal troops to Charleston 
to scare South Carolina from its plan to nullify 
the national tariff laws. 

_ Mrs. Jackson, born in Halifax County, Virginia, 
in 1767, was the daughter of Col. John Donelson, a 
surveyor who, in 1779, sold his ironworks in Pittsyl- 
vania County, Va., and settled in Kentucky, later 
removing to Tennessee. Her first husband, Capt. 
Lewis Robards, divorced her, after accusing Jack- 
son, who married her, first, at Natchez in 1791, 
before the divorce was granted, and again in 1794, 
after the decree. : 

Mrs, Jackson died in 1828, before her husband 
went into the White House. She had no children. 
but Gen.. Jackson adopted one of her sister’s child- 
ren, a boy, who was named Andrew Jackson jr. 
and who inherited the General’s estate. 

The mistresses of the White House in the Jackson 
Administration were his wife’s niece, Emily, a 
slender brunette, who had married her cousin, 
Major A. J. Donelson, and Sarah York Jackson, 
@ Philadelphia Quakeress, married to the Presi- 
dent’s adopted son. 

Martin Van Buren, Democrat, was born at 
Kinderhook, N. Y., Dec. 5, 1782, and died there 
of asthma July 24, 1862. He was the first president 
born as an American citizen after the Declaration 
of Independence, all his predecessors having been 
born as British subjects. He was a son of Abraham 
Van Buren and Mary Hoes (originally spelled 
Goes), widow of a man named Van Alen. The late 
James J. Van Alen was his half-brother. The whole 
family was of Dutch origin. 

Van Buren practiced law; was Surrogate of Co- 
lumbia County, N. Y.; a State Senator, Attorney- 
General of the State; re-entered the State Senate, 
became U. S. Senator in 1821, and resigned to 
become Governor of New York; Secretary of State 
under President Jackson; resigned in 1831 to be 
Minister to England but was not confirmed; elected 
Vice-President in 1832; in 1836, elected President; 
Free Soil candidate for President in 1848, but was 
Finer He was a member of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. 

Mrs. Van Buren, like her husband, was of Dutch 
descent, was a blood relative of his mother, Mary 
Hoes, and was his classmate at the public school 
at Kinderhook, N. Y. She was born in 1783, and 
died in 1819. 

Of the Van Buren children, Abraham, 1807-1873, 
was a West Point graduate, an army officer on the 
western frontier, secretary to his father as Presi- 
dent, an army officer in the Mexican War, and in 
his later years a man of leisure at N. Y. City. 
Another son, ‘“‘Prince’’ John, 1810-1866, a lawyer, 
was elected Attorney-General of N. Y. State in 


ate 
5. 

te rahe’ wife, Angelica Singleton, born in 
South Carolina in 1820, daughter of a planter, was 
a cousin of William C. Preston (a U. S. Senator 
from 8. C.), and of President Madison’s wife. She 
was mistress of the White House during most of 
Van Buren’s term. Mrs. Van Buren was a member 
of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
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W. H. Harrison, a Whig, of English descent, was 


born at Berkeley, Charles City County, Va., Feb. 9,» 


1773, and died of pneumonia at Washington, April 
4, 1841. He was the third son of Benjamin Harri- 
son, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
He graduated at Hampden Sidney College and 
studied medicine. Against the advice of his guard- 
ian, Robert Morris, he joined the army and went 
west and fought the Indians. 

Harrison was Secretary of the Northwest Terri- 
tory; a delegate in Congress; Governor of, the 
Indiana. Territory; defeated the Indians at Tip- 
pecanoe. on the Wabash River; in 1812 took. com- 
mand of all United States troops in the northwest, 
in 1813 defeated the British in Canada. In 1816 
he entered Congress; in 1819 he was in the Ohio 
Senate; in 1824 he entered the U. S. Senate, re- 

_ signing to be Minister to Colombia; in 1836 he was 
defeated for President; in 1840 he was elected, and 
@ month after his inauguration he died of pneu- 
Monia. Harrison was an ppisce alian. 

Mrs, Harrison was a daughter of Col. John Cleves 
Symmes, a delegate to the Continental Congress, 
@ soldier in the Revolutionary Army, and Chief 
Justice of the N. J. Supreme Court. She was born 
at Morristown, N. J., in 1775, and died in 1864. 

Of President Harrison’s sons, the third, John 
Scott Harrison of Indiana, 1804-1878, was a Whig 
in Congress and the father of Benjamin Harrison, 
the 23rd President. 

Mrs. Harrison, who was an invalid, did not go to 
the White House with him, but remained at her 
home, North Bend, O. She was brought up as a 
Methodist. 

The mistress of the Executive Mansion during 
Gen. Harrison’s occupancy was Mrs. Jane Findlay 
Harrison, wife of the President’s second son, Col. 
W.H. Harrison jr. Her sister, Elizabeth Irwin, was 
the wife of John Scott Harrison. ~ 

John Tyler, a Jeffersonian Republican, second 
‘son of Judge John Tyler and Mary Armistead, both 
of English ancestry, was born at Greenway, Charles 
City County, Va., March 29, 1790, and died Jan. 17, 
1862, of liver trouble, at Richmond, Va. 

He graduated at William and Mary College in 
1807; practiced law; served in the Virginia House 
of Delegates (1811-1816); entered the House of 
Representatives in 1816, retiring in 1821 because 
of his health; served again (1823-1825) in the 
Legislature; became rector and chancellor of Wil- 
liam and Mary College; in 1825 elected Governor 
of Virginia, and was re-elected; elected to the U.S. 
Senate in 1827 and re-elected in 1833; defeated, in 
1836, for Vice-President on the State-Rights Whig 
ticket; resigned from the Senate after refusing to 
obey a resolution of the Virginia Legislature de- 
manding he vote for the Benton resolution; in 
1838 re-entered the Virginia Legislature; in 1840 
chosen Vice-President, and became President on 
Gen. Harrison’s death. 

In 1861 Tyler was a delegate from Virginia to the 
Peace Convention of 13 northern and 7 border 
States, at Washington, called after the secession 
of South Carolina, to adopt a place for settling the 
controversy between the North and the South. He 
was President of the gathering. The U. S. Senate 
rejected the convention’s proposals. Tyler was a 
delegate to the Confederate Provisional Congress 
in 1861, and was elected by Virginia to the Con- 
federate Congress, but died before it assembled. 

Tyler was an_Episcopalian, tall, thin, clean- 
shaven, with a Roman nose and a high receding 
forehead. His eyes were blue, his voice soft and 
melodious. ; 

The first Mrs. Tyler was Letitia, a daughter of 
Robert Christian, a planter of New Kent County, 
Va., and was born in 1790, She was delicate, and 
died in the White House, in 1842. She was an 
Episcopalian. 

Of her children, Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, lawyer, 
editor, poet, married Priscilla, a daughter of T. A. 
Cooper, the tragedian, and she and her daughter, 
Mrs. Letitia Semple were the mistresses of the 
White House. 

The second Mrs. Tyler was Julia Gardiner, 
daughter of David Gardiner, whom he married on 
June 26, 1844, at N. Y. City. She was born on 
Gardiner’s Island, near Easthampton, N. Y., in 
1820, and died in 1889. She was a member of the 
family that held manorial rights on that island. 

Of her children, Lyon Gardiner Tyler, lawyer, 
legislator, became, in 1888, President of William 
and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. He. died in 
Charles City County, that state, Feb. 12, 1935. 
Another son, Judge David Gardiner Tyler, Con- 
federate veteran, former member of Congress and 
a Student under Gen. Robert E. Lee, died aged 81, 
Sept. 5, 1927, at the ancestral homestead, Sher- 
wood forest, in Charles City County, Virginia. Her 
oungest son, Robert Fitzwalter Tyler, died, aged 
0, at Richmond, Va., Dec. 30, 1927. The second 
Mrs, Tyler was a Roman Catholic. - 


James K. Polk, a Democrat, was born. in 
Mecklenburg County, N. C., Nov. 2, 1795, and.died 
at Nashville, Tenn., June 15, 1849. 
originally was Pollock, and the family came from 
Treland. His father was Samuel Polk, a farmer 
and surveyor, and his mother was Jane Knox, of 
Iredell County, N. C. : 1 

He graduated at the University of North Caro- 
lina; practiced law in Tennessee; served in the 
Legislature and in Congress; elected Governor, of 
Tennessee in 1839. Called the ‘‘Napoleon of the 
Stump,’’ he was, 1835-1839, Speaker of the U. S. 
House .of Representatives; chosen President in 
1844. He was a Methodist in his latter days, wore 
his hair long, and was democratic and affable. 

Mrs. Polk, born in 1803, died in 1891, was a 
daughter of Joel Childress, a wealthy planter near 
Murfreesboro, Tenn, She was educated in a 
Moravian school. She abolished drink and dancing 
from White House receptions. She was a handsome 
woman of the Spanish type. Having no children, 
Mrs. Polk, after her husband’s death, adopted a 
niece. 

Zachary Taylor, a Whig, fifth in descent from 
an English immigrant of 1658, was born in Orange 
County, Va., and died July 9, 1850, at the White 
House. From Virginia he had moved to Kentucky, 
to Wisconsin, to Florida, and was elected to the 
presidency from Louisiana. His father, Col. 
Richard Taylor, was an American officer in the 
Revolution. There is no official record at the De- 
partment of State or at the War Department of 
the date of Gen. Taylor’s birth. In a letter dated 
at Matamoras, Mex., July 31, 1836, he stated he 
was born Nov. 25, 1785. On his tombstone the 
date is Nov. 24, 1784. Another date, named by 
several encyclopedias, is Sept. 24, 1789. 

Zachary Taylor at 23 entered the army, fought 
the Indians along the Wabash and in Florida, in 
the Black Hawk and Seminole Wars; defeated the 
Mexicans at the Rio Grande border of Texas, be=- 
came a Major-General, and, with Gen. Winfield 
Scott, was a hero of the Mexican War; elected 
President in 1848. He was a cotton planter and 
had a large landed estate in Louisiana. He was 
buried near Louisville, Ky.. He was an Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Taylor was a daughter of Walter Smith, a 
Planter of Calvert County, Md. Her Christian name 
— Margaret. She was born in 1788 and died in 

Her younger daughter, Elizabeth (‘‘Betty’’) 
Taylor, wife of Major W. W. S. Bliss, was mistress 
of the White Houe. ‘‘Betty,’’ when a widow married 
P. P. Dandridge of Winchester, Va. The Taylors’ 
older daughter, Ann, became the wife of Dr. Robert 
Wood, Assistant Surgeon-General of the army. 
Another, Sarah Knox Taylor, became the wife of 
Jefferson ‘Davis. 

Taylor’s son, Richard, 1826-1879, born in Ken- 
tucky, served in the Confederate Army under 

Stonewall’ Jackson, and rose to be a Lieutenant- 
General. He died at N. Y. City. 

Millard Fillmore, a Whig, born in Cayuga 
County, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1800, died March 8, 1874, 
was of English descent, the first of the name in 
the U. S. having been John, a mariner, of Ipswich, 
Mass. Millard’s father, Nathaniel, was a pioneer 
log-cabin settler in Cayuga County, N. ¥ 

Fillmore served apprenticeship as a wool carder, 
and then went to Buffalo and taught in a public 
school; studied law under Asa Rice and Joseph 
Clary, and in 1823 was admitted to the bar. In 
1836 he formed the law firm of Fillmore, Hall 
and Haven. He \served in the Legislature (1829- 
1831), and in the 23rd, 25th, 26th and 27th Con- 
gresses; in 1844 was the unsuccessful Whig candi- 
date for Governor; State Comptroller in 1848 and 
Het Smee — elected PR ede pa and 

ed to the Presidency on e § 

July. a 185 ir : y en. Taylor's death, 
e letters to President Fillmore are now i: 
Buffalo Historical Soc.; there are 44 volumes, Be 
a list of the letters in these volumes is being pre- 
pared for the Library of Congress with the view to 
photostat such as’ have historical importance, A 
collection of letters from Fillmore has been pub- 
lished _under the auspices of the Buffalo Historical 
Soc. Ex-President Fillmore passed his last years 
at Buffalo, and was buried in Forest Lawn Geme- 
foie ve a eae eg ae was Chancellor of 

niversity o uffalo from the ti 
founding in 1846 until his death, ine 
e first Mrs. Fillmore, born in 1798, di 
1853, was the daughter of a Baptist clereyanene fee 
Rey, Lemuel Powers of Stillwater, Saratoga County 
N. Y. She taught school in Cayuga County, N. ¥.. 
in a backwoods district, and continued: to teach 
after Fillmore married her. Owing to Mrs. Fill- 
more’s poor health, her daughter, Miss 
Abigail (born 1832, died 1854). was the White 
House mistress. Mrs. Fillmore’s other child, Millard 
Powers Fillmore, was born in 1828 and died in 1889. 
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The second Mrs. Fillmore, whom he married at 
Albany, N. Y., at the Schuyler ansiele waa 
_ Caroline Carmichael, born in 1813, died in’ 1881 
and was a daughter of Charles Carmichael and 
Temperance Blachley of Morristown, N. J., and 

‘widow of Ezekiel C. McIntosh, a prominent’ mer- 

chant of Albany. She bore Fillmore no children, 
_ _,Franklin Pierce, a Democrat, was born on 
| Friday, Nov. 23, 1804, inaugurated on Friday, died 

on Friday, Oct. 8, 1869, at Concord, N. H. He first 
_ saw the light at Hillsborough, N. H. He was a son 
of Benjamin Pierce, who was a farmer, an officer 
J oe Revolutionary Army, and Governor of the 
___Franklin Pierce graduated at Bowdoin College in 
1824; practiced law; served in the New Hampshire 
Legislature, in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, and in the U. S. Senate, resigning in 
1842 to resume his profession; a Brigadier General 
“a ty in the war with Mexico; elected President 

After his term he made a tour of Europe. Pierce 
was handsome, graceful, well-dressed; and was a 
notable orator. He was an Episcopalian. He left 
an estate valued at $72,000. 

Mrs. Pierce, born at Hampton, N. H., in 1806, 
died in 1863, was a daughter of the Rev. Jesse 
Appleton, President of Bowdoin College. Of the 

dren of the Pierces, one son died in infancy, 
another at the age of 4, and the youngest, Benja- 
- min, eleven years of age, was killed, Jan. 6, 1853, 
' in a railroad accident near Andover, Mass. 

James Buchanan, a Federalist, later a Democrat, 
of Scottish descent, was born near Mercersburg, 
Pa., April 28, 1791, and died of rheumatic gout, at 
Lancaster, Pa., June-1, 1868. 

He served as a volunteer in the defense of Balti- 
more, in the War of 1812; graduated at Dickinson 
College in 1809; practiced law; served in the Penn- 
' sylvania Legislature; elected in 1820 to the U. S. 
House of Representatives, from which he resigned 
in 1831, when President Jackson 7. -ep him 
Minister to Russia; reelected in 1834 to the U. S. 
Senate, where he stayed until 1845, when he be- 
came Secretary of State under President Polk. In 
1849 he retired to Wheatland, his 22-acre estate 
near Laneaster, Pa.; in 1853 was Minister to 
England; in 1856 he was elected President. 

The Buchanan papers are mainly with the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Soc., but the Library of Congress 
has his letters to Harriet Lane Johnston. 

President Buchanan was a Presbyterian and a 
bachelor. The mistress of the White House in his 
Administration was his sister Jane’s daughter, 
Harriet Lane, whose father, Elliott T. Lane, came 
from an old Virginia family, had grown wealthy as 
@ transcontinental trader, and lived at Mercers- 
burg, Pa. Miss Lane, tall and blonde with violet 
eyes, had been educated at a Roman Catholic school 
at Georgetown; later in life she became an Episco- 

lian. Her mother died when she was seven, her 
ther when she was nine. Thereafter she made 
her home with her uncle, and was with him in 
his career abroad. 

Abraham Lincoln, a Whig, later_a Republican, 
6 ft. 4 in. in height, was born in Hardin County 
(that spot is in what is now Larue County), Ky., 
Feb. 12, 1809, and was a descendant of Samuel 
Lincoln and wife, Martha, who came over from 
Hingham, near Norwich, England, in 1637, arriving 
at Salem, Mass., on June 20, and later settled at 
Hingham, Mass. 

Samuel Lincoln, the pioneer, died in 1690, aged 
71, the father of 11 children. His third son, 
Mordecai, (1657-1727) had a son, Mordecai (1686- 
1736), who had a son, John (died in 1788), who had 
@ son, Abraham (1744-1786), who @ son, 
Thomas (1778-1851). He was the father of Abra- 
ham, the President. 

The Lincolns in successive generations lived in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Kentucky. 

Abraham’s father, Thomas (grandson of John 
Lincoln of Rockingham, Va., and great-grandson 
of Mordecai Lincoln of Berks County, Penn.), was 
@ carpenter and cabinet maker and wheelwright. 
He built the Primitive Baptist Church at Gentry- 

e, Ind. At 22 he was apprenticed to Jose h 
_ Hanks of Elizabethtown, Ky., and married Joseph’s 
sister, Nancy. Her ancestor, Thomas Hanks, emi- 
grated from England to Virginia in 1644. 

The log cabin in which Nancy Hanks lived and 
was married has been deeded to the State of 
Kentucky by W. L. Clements of South Bend, Ind., 
and his father, W. A. Clements of Springfield, Ky. 
The cabin, in 1911, was moved to Harrodsburg, Ky., 
from its original site at Beachland, Ky., 
on the banks of the Little Beech Fork, in Wash- 
- ington County. The cabin, enclosed in a brick 
church, built by Mrs. E. B. Ball of Muncie, Ind., 
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now known as the Lincoln Marriage Temple, in 
Pioneer Memorial State Park, was dedicated as a 
shrine, on June 12, 1931. 

Abraham had a sister, Sarah, and a brother, 
Thomas. The sister married but had no children. 
The brother died in infancy. In 1816 Abraham’s 
Parents moved across the Ohio River into Indiana, 
where his mother died in 1818. His father then 
married a widow, Sarah Bush Johnston. In 1830- 
the family moved to Macon County, Ill., and in 
1831 to Coles County, Ill., where Abraham’s parents 
Passed the rest of their lives. 

Research technicians of the National Park Service 
recently have found a record in the office of the 
Court of Springfield, Ill., of a license granted to 
William F. Berry to operate a tavern ‘‘under the 
name of Berry & Lincoln” at New Salem, Ill. This 
license was issued by the clerk of the Court. 

Abraham cleared the forest and helped build 
their cabin home; with Denton Offutt he carried 
farm produce by water to New Orleans, and sold 
it; he ran at one time a ferryboat across the Ohio 
River from_the Kentucky shore to the mouth of 
Anderson Creek; kept a general store at New 
Salem, Ill.; served as an officer of volunteers in 
the Black Hawk Indian War; Postmaster at New 
Salem; he served in the Illinois Legislature 1834- 
1841; practiced law at Springfield, Ill.; in 1846 
elected to the House of Representatives and served 
one term; in 1858 debated slavery with Stephen A. 
Douglas in the latter’s successful campaign for re- 
election to the U. S, Senate; in 1860 elected Presi- 
dent; re-elected in 1864. 

President Lincoln was shot Friday (Good Friday), 
April 14, 1865, at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, at 
the performance of ‘“‘Our American Cousin,’ by 
John Wilkes Booth, an actor, and died the next 
day. The assassin was shot to death April 26, by 
Sergt. Boston Corbett, U. S. Army, near Fredericks- 
burg, Va. For participation in Booth’s crime, 
Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David E. Harold, George A. 
Atzerodt, and Lewis Payne (Powell) were hanged 
after trial. The original plot was to assassinate 
the President, Vice-President, and certain members 
of the Cabinet; one of the conspirators knifed the 
Secretary of State, William H. Seward, in his bed- 
room, but the wound was not serious. Linccln was 
buried at Springfield, Ill. The coffin was partly 
opened on April 14, 1887 to see if the body was 
there intact and again in 1901. 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG . ADDRESS 


Following is Lincoln’s own version revised by 
him from his own notes, of the address at Gettys- 
burg on Noy. 19, 1863. The great battle had been 
fought on July 1-3, 1863. 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated can long endure. We are met on a 
great battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting- 
place of those who here gave their lives that this 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we 
cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it, far above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom— 
and that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from the earth. 

Lincoln, according to W. E. Barton, made 5 auto- 
graph copies of the Gettysburg address; one at 
Washington, before leaving; one for David Wills, 
at Gettysburg; a third, several days later, for Wills; 
a fourth, for the famous orator, Edward Everett, 
for display at the N. Y. Sanitary Fair; and the 
fifth, for George Bancroft, the historian. 

In John Wyclif’s introduction to his translation 
of the Bible, published in England in 1382, these 
words occur: “‘The Bible is for the government of 
the people by the people and for the people.”” 

Lincoln, as President, at Washington, was a 
regular attendant at the New York Ave. Presby- 
terian Church, and his pew bears a silver plate on 
the arm, stating that he sat there on Sunday morn- 
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ings. He never formally joined a church or & 
denomination. ; 

Lincoln’s estate, as administered by U. S. Su- 
preme Court Justice David Davis, amounted to 
$110,295, mostly saved from his salary of $25,000 
a year and invested in Government securities. The 
property was equally divided among the widow and 
two sons, Robert T., and Thomas (‘‘Tad’’). 

Mrs. Lincoln, born at Lexington, Ky., in 1818, 
died in 1882, was one of six children of Robert 
Smith Todd. a pioneer settler, by his first wife, 
Eliza Parker. By his second wife, Betsy Humphreys, 
he had nine children. Her half-sister, Emille Todd, 
became the wife of Brig. Gen. Ben Hardin Helm, 
of the Confederate Army, who was killed Sept. 20 
1863, at the Battle of Chicamaugua. Lincoln and 
Mary Todd had planned a wedding in Jan., 1841, 
but they quarreled, and the marriage was post- 
poned. Within a few weeks of the assassination 
Mrs. Lincoln was the object of bitter attacks in 
Congress. She was for a time in 1875 in a mental 
sanatorium. 

After Mrs. Lincoln’s death her estate was ap- 
praised at $77,555, of which $72,000 was in U. 5S. 
gold bonds. Sth 

Of the Lincoln children, William Wallace died in 
1862, and Thomas (‘‘Tad’’) in 1871. Edward Baker 
Lincoln was born on March 10, 1846, and died on 
Feb. 1, 1850. Another son, Robert Todd Lincoln, 
born at Springfield, Aug. 1, 1843, studied law at 
Harvard, served in the Civil War, was Secretary of 
War) in the Garfield Cabinet, then Minister to 
Great Britain, and later counsel to and President 
of the Pullman Palace Car Co, 

Bobert T. Lincoln was found dead in bed, July 
26, 1926, at his home, Manchester, Vt. He was 
buried in the National Cemetery, at Arlington, Va., 
across the Potomac River from Washington. He 
had turned over to the U. S. government more than 
10,000 letters to and from Abraham Lincoln, also 
drafts of state papers, pamphlets} and newspaper 
clippings—all to be kept sealed at the Library of 
Congress until 21 years after the donor’s death. 
His widow, Mrs. Mary Harlan Lincoln, who died 
on March 31, 1937, at Washington (Georgetown), 
Was a daughter of James Harlan, a U. S. Senator 
from Iowa. She left two daughters, Mrs. Charles 
Isham, and Mrs. Robert J. Randolph. Mrs. Robert 
Todd Lincoln gave to the Library of Congress the 
Bible on which Abraham Lincoln took the oath as 
President, and also the Lincoln family Bible. Her 
estate was\estimated at nearly $3,000,000. 

Andrew Johnson, a Democrat, christened Andrew 
Jackson Johnson, was born Dec. 29, 1808, and died 
July 31, 1875. He was a son of Jacob Johnson, 
porter at old Casso’s Inn, at Raleigh, N. C., sexton 
for the church, and porter in Col. William Polk’s 
bank. The mother of the boy, before her marriage 
to Johnson, was Mary McDonough, maid at the 
inn. He was apprenticed at 10 to a tailor for a 
term of 8 years, and was chained to a table and a 
pair of shears, with no chance for play or school. 
His father died when he was five. He ran away 
from the tailor after 6 years of slavery, and mi- 
grated to Tennessee. 

In the historical museum of the State of Tennessee 
is a black broadcloth coat made by Andrew Johnson 

-when Governor of Tennessee, in 1853, for his friend, 
Judge W. W. Pepper, of Springfield, Tenn. It is 
the only coat ever made by a governor of his State 
who was also Vice-President and President of the 
United States. Pepper had been a blacksmith be- 
fore studying law. When Johnson was elected 
Governor Judge Pepper went into a blacksmith 
shop, selected iron to his own liking, and with 
forge and hammer made a pair of shovel and tongs 
for his friend’s gubernatorial fireplace. Johnson 
got a tailor to give him Pepper’s measurements, 
selected the best piece of black broadcloth in town, 
and sat cross-legged on the governor’s table in the 
State capitol behind closed doors at night till he 
finished the garment. 

- When Johnson was 19 he married Eliza McCardle, 
‘who taught him to write. 

His first political office was Alderman at Greene- 
ville, Tenn.; then, in 1830, Mayor: in 1835 entered 
the Legislature; in 1843 elected to the House of 
Representatives as an anti-U. S. Bank Democrat, 
and served till 1853, when he was elected Governor 
of Tennessee; in 1857 elected to the U. S. Senate, 
where he was a Union man; appointed by President 
Lincoln in 1862 Military Governor of Tennessee; 
in 1864 elected Vice-President when Lincoln was 
eee a ae Ee Union Pb ticket; 
succeede Ce) e presidency on e death 
Lincoln, April 15, 1865. z ” 

President Johnson was impeached by the House 
of Representatives for having removed without the 
Senate's consent, E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
and on other charges. He was tried by the U. S: 
Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for ac- 
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uittal; as two-thirds vote was necessary for con- 
Viction ae popcar eee failed, and he was — 
acquitte a F ' y : 

Tn 1875 he ts again elected to the U. S. Senate 
from Tennessee. 4 ee 2 | 

He was a stocky man of medium height, and he 
died of paralysis, near Carter’s Station, Tenn., and — 
was buried at Greeneville. His one-room.log house ~ 
there, which he used as a tailor shop, has been — 
bought by the State of Tennessee and has been — 
enclosed by a colonial brick structure for its pro- — 
tection. On display are Johnson’s iron shears and rt | 
other personal belongings. < 

Mrs, Johnson, born at Leesburg, Tenn., in 1810, 
died in 1876, was the only daughter of a widow in a 
mountain hamlet when Johnson married her. Their 
daughter, Martha, born in 1828, educated at 
Georgetown, D. C., was often a guest at the White 
House in Polk’s administration. In 1857 she mar- 
ried Judge D. T. Patterson and was mistress of the 
White House in place of her invalid mother. An- 
other daughter, Mary, 1832-1883, was the wife, first 
of Daniel Stover, of Carter County, Tenn., and ~ 
after his death, of W. R. Bacon, of Greeneville, 
Tenn. By Stover she had three children. _ 

Ulysses S. Grant, of English descent, the pioneer 
in America being Matthew Grant, who settled, in 
1630, at Dorchester, Mass., was born at Point 
Pleasant, O., April 27, 1822, and died of cancer 
on Mt. McGregor, near Saratoga, N. Y., July 23, 
1885. Grant’s Tomb overlooks the Hudson at 
N.Y. City. 4 : 

He was the oldest of six children of Jesse R. 
Grant, a tanner, and Hannah Simpson, and was 
baptized as Ulysses Simpson Grant, according to 
his father, notwithstanding a widespread popular 
ete or the baptismal name was Hiram Ulysses 

rant. 

U. S. Grant worked as a boy on his father’s 
farm; graduated in 1843 at the U. S. Military 
Academy; served as an_ officer under Generals 
Zachary Taylor and Winfield Scott, 1845-48 in the 
war with Mexico; resigned in 1854 after service in 
California, from the army, and was a farmer and 
real estate dealer at St. Louis; in 1860 clerked in 
a father’s hardware and leather store at Galena, 
I 


At the outbreak of the Civil War ‘he drilled 
volunteers, and was commissioned Colonel of the 
21st Illinois Regiment by-Gov. Yates. In 1862, after — 
his capture of Ft. Donelson, he was made a Major 
General; captured Vicksburg July 4, 1863; won the 
Battle of Chattanooga on Noy. 24-25, 1863; in 1864 
was made Lieutenant General; forced Lee’s sur- 
render at Appomattox, Va., April 9, 1865; in 1866 
Congress commissioned him General of the Army. 

General Grant was elected President in 1868, by 
the Republican party. Early in‘life he was a Whig, 
but in 1856 he voted for Buchanan. In 1872 he was 
re-elected President on the Republican ticket; in 
1877-1879 made a tour of the world, and in 1880 
visited. the South, Cuba, and Mexico; in 1880 his 
308 Republican friends failed to renominate him 
for President, after 36 ballots: in 1884 lost his 
fortune in the failure of Grant & Ward, N. Y. City 
bankers, but made another by writing his memoirs. 
He was a Methodist. The 4-room cabin in which he 
was born, at Point Pleasant, on the Ohio River, 22 
miles up from Cincinnati, is now restored, a part of 
the Grant Memorial Park. 

Mrs. Grant, born in 1826, died in 1902, was a 
daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Louis, a 
son of a Revolutionary officer. 

The Grants had four children—Frederick Dent 
(born at St. Louis, May 30, 1850; died at N. Y. City 
April 11, 1912); Ulysses jr., lawyer (died in Calif. 
Sept. 25, 1929, aged 77 years); Jesse R. (civil 
engineer, died at Los Altos, Calif., June 8, 1934, 
aged 76); and Nellie. The last named became the 
wife of Algernon Sartoris, of London. 

Maj. Gen. Frederick Dent Grant, West Point 
graduate (1871) and soldier, was Minister to 
Austria-Hungary (1890-1893); a New York City 
Police Commissioner (1895-1897); a general officer 
in the war with Spain. 

Nellie Grant and Capt. Sartoris were married at 
the White House in 1874. Sartoris’s mother was a 
sister of the actress, Fannie Kemble. In 1912 Mrs. 
Sartoris, then a widow, became the wife of Frank 
H. Jones, a lawyer, who was First Assistant Post- 
master General in Cleveland’s Administration. She 
died at Chicago, Aug. 30, 1922, aged 67 years. 

Rutherford B. Hayes,'a Whig and then a Re- 
publican, was born, a posthumous child, at Dela- 
ware, O.) Oct. 4, 1822, and died of heart disease, 
at Freemont, O., Jan. 17, 1893. His mothfr was 
Sophia Birchard, of Suffield, Conn. He grdduated 
= Kenyon College, studied law at Harvard, and 
began to practice at Fremont; was City Solicitor of 
Cincinnati; served 
General in the Civil War; 
Representatives, 1865-1867; 
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hio, in 1867 and was re-elected; defeated f 
Ohio, in 1867, an - or 
‘ongress in 1872; re-elected Governor in 1875; in 
was the ee eee candidate for President. 
o 


67, 


ee is wife had eight children; 
Birchard A. (1853); Webb C. (1856-1934); Ruther- 

ford P. (1858); Joseph T. (1861-1863): George C. 

(1864-1866); Fanny (1867); Scott R. (1871); Man- 

ning F. (1873-1874). 

i James A. Garfield, a Republican, born on his 

father’s farm at Orange, O., Noy. 19, 1831, died at 

_ Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19, 1881, from assassin Charles 

_ 4. Guiteau’s bullet, was a descendant of Edward 

' Garfield, an English Puritan, who, in 1630, was one 

_ of the founders of Watertown, Mass. His mother 

was Eliza Ballou, a New England descendant of a 

' French Huguenot. His father, Abram Garfield, was 

_ @ native of New York, who pioneered in 1830 to 
_ the Ohio wilderness. 

4 Garfield worked on a boat on the Ohio canals; 

_ did carpentry; baptized in youth a Campbellite 

_ ~ into the fold of ‘‘The Disciples’’; graduated in 1856 

at Williams College; president (1857-1861) of the 
Eclectic Institute at Hiram, O.; admitted the 
bar; in 1859 elected to the State Senate; served as 
_@ Major General in the Union Army in the Civil 

War; resigned from the army in 1863 to take a seat 

in the U. S. House of Representatives, and served 

until 1880, when he was elected to the U. S. Senate 
to_succeed Allen G. Thurman. 

a In 1880 Garfield was elected President, and was 

_ inaugurated on a Friday; on July 2, 1881, he was 

fatally shot at the Baltimore and Potomac Railway 

depot, Washington, by Guiteau, and was buried at 

Cleveland, O. Guiteau was convicted of murder 

tiger hanged at the jail at Washington, June 
The assassination was linked to the “‘Half- 

Breed’’ quarrel in Republican politics in N. Y. 

State, which led to the resignation of Roscoe 

¢ Boone and Thomas C. Platt from the U. S, 
Senate. 

‘ Garfield was burly and strong. The Garfield 

_ papers are at Mentor, O. 

Ss. Garfield’s father was Zeb Randolph, a 

_ farmer at Garrettsville, O.; she was born in 1833, 

- and died in 1918. She and Garfield were school- 

_ mates, and she became his wife when he was Presi- 

- dent of the Eclectic Institute at Hiram, O. Her 
mother was a daughter of Elijah Mason, of 

Lebanon, Conn., and a descendant of Gen. 

Nathanial Greene. 

} Of the Garfield children, ne, A., lawyer, be- 
eame President of Williams College; James R., 
lawyer, was Secretary of the Interior under Roose- 

_ ‘velt; Abram became an architect; Irvin McDowell, 

a lawyer; Mary married J. Stanley Brown. 

‘ Chester A. Arthur, a Whig, then a Republican, 
who became President when Garfield died, was 

porn at Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5, 1830, and died at 

N. Y¥. City, Nov. 18, 1886. He was a son of the 

7 ae William enue = Malvina Stone, of an 

_ old New Hampshire family. 

eis graduated at Union College in 1848; taught 

school at Pownall, Vt., studied law in New York 

City, helped organize in 1861 the New York State 

Militia, and when the Civil War began was ap- 

‘pointed Quartermaster General and equipped State 

troops for service at the front; in 1871 was ap- 

pointed Collector of the Port of N. Y. and served 
until 1878, when President Hayes removed him for 

‘political reasons. 

; ier 1880 as delegate at large from New York State 
he was a leader in the fight at the Republican 

National Convention to name Gen. Grant for a 

third term, and in the interests of harmony was 

put on the ticket for Vice-President. 

~ Arthur was tall, portly, dark, handsome, courtly. 
His aot was ape to peer ah was buried at 

ee A , . Y. He was an Episcopalian. 

Ali’ Aithur, who died in 1880, before her 
husband became President, was a Virginian, born 
in 1837, at Fredericksburg, and was a daughter of 

C ander William Lewis Herndon of the Navy. 

~The Arthurs had three children, W. L. H. Arthur, 

C ; Chester Alan Arthur Jr., born 
ho died in infancy; C. 
es 1865, died 1937; and Ellen Herndon Arthur, born 
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1871, who became the wife of Charles Pinkerton. 

The mistress of the White House in Arthur’s 
Administration was his sister, Mary, wife of John 
E. a, of Albany, N. Y. 

Grover Cleveland, a Democrat, born at Caldwell, 
N. J., March 18, 1837, died at Princeton, N. J., 
June 24, 1908, was descended from Moses Cleveland, 
of England, who settled near Woburn, Mass., in 
1635. A later ancestor, Gen. Moses Cleveland, ~ 
founded the City of Cleveland, Ohio. Grover’s=— 
father, Richard Falley Cleveland, was a son of a 
watchmaker, and was pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Galdwelt, His mother was Ann Neule, 
of Baltimore, daughter of a merchant, of Irish 
birth, and was tall, dark and slim. Grover was | 
named.after the Rev. Stephen Grover, his father’s 
predecessor at Caldwell. He dropped the ‘‘Stephen”’ 
while a lad at Fayetteville, N. Y. 

When he was 16 his father died and the son left 
school to clerk in a store at Clinton, N. Y.; taught, 
with an older brother, at the N. Y. City Institu- 
tion for the Blind; made up a herd book for his 
uncle, Lewis F. Allen, a stock breeder at Black 
Rock, near Buffalo; studied law at Buffalo and was 
admitted to the bar in 1859; in 1863 became 
Assistant District Attorney of Erie County; defeated 
for District Attorney in. 1865, but was elected 
Sheriff in 1870; in 1881 elected Mayor of Buffalo; 
in 1882 elected Governor of New York; in 1884 was — 
pages President; defeated in 1888; elected again 
in F 

Early in July, 1893, according to Dr. James H. 
Tobey, Cleveland was operated on for cancer, on 
Commodore E. C. Benedict’s yacht, Oneida, in Long . 
Island Sound. The entire upper section of one jaw 
was removed; other parts of the growth were cut 
out on July 17. Then a dentist fitted in an 
artificial jaw made of vulcanized rubber. g 

After leaving the White House Cleveland settled 
at Princeton, N. J., and he was buried there. On 
the change of control of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Soc. of N. Y. he was made a trustee. He was 
fond of hunting and fishing. 

Mrs. Cleveland’s father, Oscar Folsom, was a 
law partner of Cleveland, at Buffalo. Her mother © 
was Emma C. Harmon. She was born in 1864, was 
married to the President at the White House in 
ey and their second daughter was born there in 
1 . 


Before the marriage, the mistress of the Execu- 
tive Mansion was the President’s youngest sister, 
Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. An older sister, Margaret, 
born at Caldwell, N. J., Oct. 28, 1838, became the 
wife of Norval B. Bacon, an architect, and died at — 
Toledo, March 5, 1932. . \ 

President Cleveland had five children, Ruth, 
Esther, Marion, Richard Folsom, and Francis 

widow married, Feb. 10, 1913, 


Grover. 

Cleveland’s 
Thomas Jex Preston, Jr., Professor of Archeology. 

Benjamin Harrison, a Republican, was born at 
North Bend, O., Aug. 20, 1833, and died at Indian- — : 
apolis, March 13, 1901. He was descended from the —_ 
Virginia Harrisons, He was the third son of John 
Scott Harrison, a son of President William Henry — 7 
Harrison. By some, the Harrison lineage is traced 
to Pocahontas. Benjamin’s mother was Elizabeth 
FP. Irwin. - 

He worked on his father’s 400-acre farm; grad- 
uated in 1852 at Miami University; ‘admitted to 
practice law in 1853 at Cincinnati; elected in 1860 
as reporter of the Indiana Supreme Court; raised 
volunteers and served as a Union General in the 
Civil War, defeated for Governor in 1876; in 1879 
a member. of the Mississippi River Commission; in 
1881 elected from Indiana to the United States 
Senate; in 1888 elected President; in 1892 re- 
nominated but was defeated. 

Harrison. was an elder_in the Presbyterian 
Church at Indianapolis. He was short, sandy, | 
astute, unsociable, with small, bright, sharp eyes. 
His estate was estimated at $375,000. . : 

The first Mrs. Harrison, who was born at Oxford, 
O., in 1832, and died in the White House, in 1892 
was a daughter of Prof. John W. Scott of Mia ni 
Tiniversity, later President of Oxford Seminary. 
She was a musician and painter, the first Presi- + 
dent-General of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

Mrs. Harrison’s son, Russell B., mining engineer 
and journalist, graduated at Lafayette (Pa.) Col- 
lege. Her daughter, Mary, married James R. 
McKee, an Indianapolis merchant. She died on ~ 
Oct. 28, 1930, at Greenwich, Conn. 

The second Mrs. Harrison was Mrs. Mary Scott. 
Lord Dimmick, niece of the first Mrs. Harrison, 
and widow of Walter Erskine Dimmick, a lawyer, 
who died of typhoid, in N. Y. City in 1882. She 
was born in Honesdale, Pa., in 1858, and had 
spent two years at the White House during her — 
aunt’s life. The ex-president married her at N. Y. 
City. By the second wife Harrison had one child, 
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Elizabeth Harrison, born in 1897. In 1921 she mar- 
et ried James Blaine Walker, jr., a great-nephew of 


4 ; James G. Blaine. - ~ \ 

is William McKinley, a Republican, was born at 
ap Niles, O., Jan. 29, 1843, and died at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Fc * Sept. 14, 1901. He was of Highland Scottish descent, 
_» but his ancestors: lived long in Ireland before 
settling in York County, Pa. His father was William 
McKinley, operator of charcoal furnaces at Niles, 
O., his mother was Nancy Allison, of Scottish line- 
age, whose family settled in Westmoreland County, 

a. 

McKinley was the seventh of nine children. He 
quit Allegheny College to make a living, and taught 
school; enlisted as a private and served in the Civil 
War, and came out a Major; studied law and prac- 
ticed at Canton, O.; elected, 1869, Prosecuting At- 
torney of Stark County; in 1876 elected to the 
. House of Representatives and served until 1891, 
except for a short time in 1884 when a contest 
unseated him; elected Governor, 1891 and re-elected 
if ano elected President in 1896 and re-elected in 


_ _ McKinley was assassinated by an anarchist, Leon 
Czolgosz, who shot him twice, with a pistol hidden 
-in a handkerchief, Sept. 6, 1901, at, the Pan- 
_ American Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y. The President 
' died Sept. 14, at the home of John G. Milburn, at 
Buffalo. Czolgosz was convicted and was electro- 
cuted Oct. 29, 1901, at Auburn State Prison. | 
-_ McKinley was a Methodist. He was buried at 
_ Canton, O. The McKinley papers were put in 
' possession of George B. Cortelyou at N. Y. City. 
Mrs. McKinley, born in 1847, died in 1907, 
_s-was a daughter of James Asbury Saxton and Kath- 
_ erine DeWalt. She was educated in private schools, 
ist spent some time in Europe and was cashier in her 
father’s bank at Canton, Ohio, when she married. 
_ Their two children, Katie and Ida, died in early 
_ childhood. A nervous ailment then made her an 
invalid for the rest of her life. She was, neverthe- 
less, the mistress of the White House, accompanied 
her_ husband everywhere, and was with him at 
Buffalo when he was assassinated. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Republican (descendant of 
Claes Martenszen van Rosenvelt, of Zeeland, Hol- 
land, who emigrated in 1649-50 to New Netherland 
_ with his wife, Jannette), was born at N. Y. City, 
ys eh 3h, ay and died in sleep at Oyster Bay, 
PoNGp Yughdans6, 


1919. He was a son of Theodore 


re Pi tant; 
eis Roosevelt (1831-1878). Collector of the Port, and 
ot 


aa 


e latter’s wife, Martha Bulloch, daughter of 
aj. James S. Bulloch, of Roswell, ‘Ga. 
Roosevelt graduated at Harvard, traveled in 
Europe; served 1882-1884 in the New York State 
ssembly; lived 1884-1886 on a North Dakota ranch, 
m unsuccessful candidate for Mayor of New York 
“City in 1886; Police Commissioner; a member of 
_ the National Civil Service Commission; Assistant 


_ \ Secretary of the Navy (April 19, 1897-May 10, 1898), 
‘resigning to organize with Surgeon Leonard Wood 
-ist- U. S. Cavalry (Roosevelt’s Rough Riders), 

Thich served in Cuba in the Spanish-American 
War, and of which he became Colonel; elected 
_ Governor of New York 1898; elected Vice-President 
__ in 1900 and became President in 1901 on McKinley’s 
assassination; elected President in 1904; hunted in 
_ East Africa in 1909-1910; defeated for President on 
the Progressive (Bull Moose) ticket in 1912; visited 

and explored South America, 1913-1914. 

- __. Roosevelt brought about the nomination of Taft 
to succeed him and was friendly until Oct., 1911, 


ae 
il athletics. He was awarded the Nobel peace prize 


Y. City. H 

of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt: 2 

first Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married on 

1880, was Alice Hathaway Lee, daughter 
bot Lee and of Caroline Haskell Lee 


worth, a Cincinnati lawyer and landowner 
Republican Representative in Congress. A anid 
Paulina, was born Feb. 14, 1925. Longworth, then 
_ Speaker of the House of Representatives, died at 
the age of 61 on April 9, 1931. 

The second Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married 
on Dec, 2, 1886, at London, was Edith Kermit 
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in action and was buried where he fell. _Theodo: 
who served as Lieutenant Colonel in the World — 
War, was Assistant Secretary of the Navy under | 
Harding and under Coolidge; ran unsuccessfully 
for Governor of New York State in 1924, and late! 
was appointed Governor of Puerto Rico, an 
1932, Governor General of the Philippines. . 
William H. Taft was born at Cincinnati Sept. . | 
1857, the son of Alphonso Taft and the latter’s” 
second wife, Louisa Maria Torrey, and was @ 
brother of Henry W. and Horace D. Taft, and 
half-brother of the late Charles P. Taft, the latter’s 
mother being Fannie Phelps, of Vermont. ad 
Alphonso Taft was Secretary of War and later 
Attorney General in Grant’s Cabinet, and wai 
Minister to Austria, and then to Russia, under 
Arthur. 
aft graduated in 1878, at Yale, and i 


1904; in 1902 arranged at Rome with Pope Le 
XIII, the question of purchase of Roman Catholic ~ 
lands in the Philippines; Secretary of War under 
Roosevelt, 1904-1908; Provisional Governor of Cuba 

for a while in 1907; on Government mission in 1907 — 
to Cuba, Panama and the Philippines. 

Taft was elected President in 1908; defeated for 
re-election in 1912; professor of law at Yale Uni- 
versity, 1913-1921; appointed Chief Justice United — 
States Supreme Court, June 30, 1921, and resigned ~ 
on Feb. 3, 1930, at Asheville, N. C. iz cs 

Taft left Asheville very ill, and was taken, by 
train, to Washington, where he died on March 8, 
1930. The body lay in state, on March 11, under — 
the Dome of the Capitol, and then was buried with — 
military honors, at the National Cemetery, 
Arlington. ( 

His estate was estimated at $350,000 personalt: 
and $125.000 realty. Taft was a Unitarian. He was — 
tall, portly and affable. ‘ a 

Mrs. Taft was Helen Herron, of Cincinnati, a — 
daughter of Judge John W. Herron and Harrie’ 
Collins. She is one of eight children, a musicia: < 
and a founder of the Cincinnati Orchestra. Her 
father_was a law partner of Rutherford B. Haye: 
Mrs. Taft was an Episcopalian. ‘ : 

Her only daughter is Helen Herron Taft, - wi: 
os Sees ee J. Masning: = professor at Bryn 

awr. Her sons are Robert Alphonso Taft and 
Oise pat 4 Ee At 2d. * * eat a 

Mrs. Taft has blue-gray eyes and a contralto 
voice, a broad forehead and brown hair. sre 4 

Woodrow Wilson, a Democrat, was born at 
Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1856, and died Feb. 3, 1924, 
at Washington. He was a son of a Presbyte: 
minister, the Rey. Joseph Ruggles Wilson, anc 


Janet Woodrow, daughter of a Sooctish-Preshaleniee a 


minister; and_a grandson of James Wilson, a 
byterian, of Ulster, Ireland, who settled at Phi 
delphia in 1807, and became a primter, marrying, — 
in 808. a girl, also an Ulster Presbyterian, who 
ad come across the antic in thi Dp 
with fim, eee) e same ship — 
ilson graduated at Princeton University, 1 
graduated in law at the University of Visine 
1881; and took his Ph.D degree at Johns Hopkins _ 
in 1886. He practiced law at Atlanta, Ga., 1882- 
1883; taught history and political economy at Br a: 
Mawr College, 1885-1888 and at Wesleyan Univer- _ 
sity, 1888-1890; professor of jurisprudence a 4 
political economy at Princeton University, 18: 
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In 1902 he was chosen President 
Gainers Mee Ease Ort. 1910; Gover : 
ew Jersey, - ; elected Pr ant 
ap eee ml pi eer: ia my Abs 
e helped draft a treaty of peace 
at Paris (Versailles) in 1819, welding tit chee 
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-The first Mrs. Wilson, Ellen Louise Axson, of 
Rome, Ga., born in 1860, was a sister of Prof. 
Stockton Axson of Princeton University, and a 
daughter of the Rev. S. E. Axson and Margaret 
Hoyt. She was aided as mistress of the White 
House by her three children, Margaret W., Eleanor 
R., who there became the second wife of William 
G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury under Wil- 
son; and Jessie W., who also there married, Nov. 
25, 1913, Francis B. Sayre, a lawyer, a member of 
the Pennsylvania family that has large coal and 
railroad properties. Mrs. Sayre died on Jan, 15, 
1933, at Cambridge, Mass. The first Mrs. Wilson 
died in the White House in 1914. 

The second Mrs. Wilson, Edith Bolling of 
Wytheville, Va., widow of Norman Galt, a Wash- 
ington jeweler, was born in 1872. One of three 
sisters, she inherited a fortune from her first 
husband, and was mistress of the White House 
during the last of the first and all of the second 
Wilson Administrations. She accompanied him to 
the Versailles Peace Conference, was his companion 
in all of his travels in Europe and the United 
States, and was with him when he was stricken 

the West. 

Warren G. Harding was born at Corsica, O., 
Nov. 2, 1865, and died at San Francisco, Aug. 2, 
1923. He was the son of Dr. George Tryon Harding 
and Phoebe Elizabeth Dickerson. He _ studied, 
1879-1882, at Ohio Central College; in 1884 became 
connected with the Daily Star, at Marion, O., and 
later owned and edited the paper, selling it shortly 


~ before his death. 


He served in the State Senate, 1900-1904; Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Ohio, 1904-1906; defeated for 
Governor in 1910; entered the U. S. Senate in 1915; 
elected President in 1920. 

The Limitation of Armament Conference was 
held under his invitation, at Washington, begin- 
ning on Noy. 11, 1921. : i 

Harding was tall, leisurely in movement, genial, 


and a pacifier: a Baptist. He was buried at 
Marion, O. : : 
His estate, exclusive of his newspaper, was 


officially appraised at $486,566. 

Mrs. re Florence Kling, born Aug. 15, 
1860, was a daughter of Amos O. Kling, a Marion, 
Ohio, hardware merchant and later a banker. Her 
family were Mennonites. Mrs. Harding's first hus- 
band was Henry DeWolfe, by whom she had a son, 
Marshall Eugene De Wolfe. Mrs. Harding died at 
Marion, Nov. 21, 1924. Almost all of her estate, 
estimated at $350,000, was left in trust to Marshall 
De Wolfe’s children, Jean and George N. 

Calvin Coolidge, a Republican, was born at 
Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, son of Col. John Calvin 
Coolidge, farmer and storekeeper (who died, aged 
80, at Plymouth, Vt., March 18, 1926), and Victoria 
J. Moor. His ancestor, John Coolidge, came with 
his wife, Mary, from England and settled at Cam- 
bridge (then Watertown), in the Puritan Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, in 1630. 

pooner, graduated at Amherst College, 1895; 
admitted to practice law, 1897, at Northampton, 
Mass.; City Councilman, 1899; City Solicitor, 1900- 
1901; clerk of the Courts, 1904; member of the 
Lower House of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
1907-1908; Mayor of Northampton, 1910-1911; 
member of the State Senate, 1912-1915; and Presi- 
dent of that body, 1914-1915; Lieutenant-Governor 
of Massachusetts, 1916-1918; Governor, 1919-1920; 
elected Vice-President in 1920, and became Presi- 
dent on Harding’s death, Aug. 2, 1923. He was 
sworn by his father, Col. John Coolidge, in the 
family homestead, at Plymouth Notch, Vt., early 
in the morning of Aug. 3. A question was raised 
as to the validity of that oath, Col. Coolidge being 
only a state officer (Justice of the Peace). There- 
fore, a second oath was taken, on “ye B 17, before 
A. A. Hoehling, then a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. He was elected 
President in 1924. for the full term. On retirement 
he returned to Northampton (Mass.), where he 
died, unexpectedly and unattended, on Jan. 5, 
1933, at ‘“‘The Beeches,’ an estate which he had 
bought on the outskirts. There, in the daytime, he 
was found lifeless, on the floor of an upstairs room, 
by his wife, on her return from shopping. It was 
said he had suffered from indigestion. ‘There 
was no autopsy. The certificate of the family 
doctor stated the cause of death as ‘‘probably 
coronary thrombosis,’’ which means that a blood 
clot stopped the heart. He was buried at Ply- 


“atts *Cuniidee’s will, made at the White House 


re W:! e E 
eats. ‘Coolidge is the daughter of Capt. Andrew 


Ts. 
. Goodhue and Almira Barret, was born on Jan. 3, 
iets. at Burlingt pent phe Ped ea eae 3 2 ah 
it. steamboat inspector» ] 
ae bee President. Mrs. Coolidge graduated 
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at the University of Vermont in 1902 and then 
taught at the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Of the two children, John B. Coolidge, born in 
1906, graduated at Amherst College in 1928; and 
Calvin Coolidge, jr., born in 1908, died in Wash- 
ington, July 7, 1924. John B. Coolidge, on Sept. 
23, 1929, married Florence, daughter of Gov. John 
H. Trumbull of Connecticut. - 

Herbert Clark. Hoover was’ descended front” 
Andrew Hoover, born in Ellerstadt, the Palatinate, 
came to America in,1738, settling in Pennsylvania, 
later migrating to Maryland and from there to 
North Carolina. His son, John Hoover, removed 
from North Carolina to Ohio. John Hoover’s son, 
Jesse Hoover, (1799-1856), settled at West Branch, 
Iowa, 1854, and was Herbert Hoover’s great grand- 
father. His grandfather was Eli Hoover (1820- 
1892). His father, Jesse Clark Hoover (1847-1880), 
married Hulda Randall Minthorn (1848-1883). 
Herbert Hoover was born at West Branch, Iowa, 
Aug. 10, 1874; 

Herbert Hoover’s ancestors were Quakers; his 
father a blacksmith. Left an orphan in childhood, 
Herbert lived with his Uncle Allan on a farm in 
Iowa, later with an Uncle Laban Miles, Osage 
Indian Agent in Indian Territory, and then with a 
La uncle, John Minthorn at Newberg and Salem, 

regon. 

Herbert Hoover’s education began in the public 
schoois at West Branch, Iowa, and in Oregon, and 
was finished at Leland Stanford Junior University, 
which he entered when it first opened, in the fall 
of 1891. He specialized in engineering, and gradu- 
ated in 1895. He married in 1899 Miss Lou Henry, 
daughter of Charles D. Henry, of Monterey, Calif. 

As an undergraduate he worked upon the 
Arkansas and the United States Geological Surveys, 
and in the mines in California. In 1896 he began 
his career as a mining engineer, and to 1914 was 
thus engaged, in this country, Australia, Affica, 
Europe, and Asia. 

At the outbreak of the war he was in Europe in 
furtherance of the participation of foreign govern- 
ments in_ the celebration of the opening of the 
Panama Canal, to be held in San Francisco. With 
the declaration of war he was made Chairman of 
the American Relief Committee at London, and 
subsequently was the head of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium; U. S. Food Administrator, Aug. 
1917-June, 1919, member War Council, and various 
commissions. 

He was U. S. Secretary of Commerce, 1921-28; 
served in many other public capacities. 

Herbert Hoover in Feb., 1938, was quoted as say- 
ing, in response to an inquiry, that he did not 
take for his own personal use, any of the salary 
paid him while he was President, Secretary of 
Commerce, Food Administrator, or Director of the 
Belgian Relief Program. Part of the money went 
to charities. part to supplement salaries of persons 
who worked under him and to whom the govern- 
ment paid less than he thought they were worth. 

Mrs. Hoover was born at Waterloo, Iowa, on 
March 29, 1875, daughter of Charles D. Henry, a © 
banker and man of means, who died in 1928. Be- 
cause of the mother’s poor health, the Henrys 
moved first to Whittier, in Los Angeles County, 
Calif., and then to Monterey, same state. Mrs. 
Hoover attended Stanford University, went, as a 
bride, in 1899, to China, and took part with her 
husband in the defense of Tientsin in the Boxer 
outbreak of 1900. 

The Hoovers have two children, Herbert Jr., and 
Allan. The former is married, and has children. 

Mrs. Hoover was brought up as an Episcopalian. 
She and her husband were married at Monterey at 
the Roman Catholic mission there. 

Franklin Delano Rogsevelt was born on the 
family estate at Hyde Fark, N. Y., on the east side 
of the Hudson River on Jan. 30, 1882, son of 
James Roosevelt, who died Dec. 8, 1900, and of 
the latter’s wife, Sara Delano, and a direct 
descendant in the eighth generation of Claes 
Martenszan van Rosenvelt, or Roosevelt, who ar- 
rived in New Amsterdam about 1649 from some- 
where in Holland and married Jannetje Samuels. 
They died in 1660, leaving five minor children, the 
youngest of whom, Nicholas baptized in New 
Amsterdam in September, 1658, settled at Esopus, 
now Kingston, and there married Heyltje Barent- 
sen. In 1690 he was back in New York where he 
became an Alderman, first in 1700, and again in 
1715. 

From Nicholas’s second son, Johannus (born 
1689 at Esopus), President Theodore Roosevelt was 

nded. 
on Nicholas’s son Jacobus, or James (born 
1692), the line runs to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
through Isaac (born 1726), James co 1760), Isaac 
(born 1790), who set up the family estate at Hyde 
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Park, and James (born 1828; died Dec. 8, 1900). 
ny Roosevelt graduated at Harvard in 1904. He at- 
\. tended Columbia Law School; took the Bar Exami- 
\ nation, and was admitted to the bar. In 1910 he 
was elected as a Democrat to the State Senate from 
the Hyde Park (Dutchess County) district, and was 
re-elected in 1912, in which year he was a delegate 
to the Democratic National Convention, at Balti- 
more and supported the nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson, who, in 1913, appointed him Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. He'‘was in Europe on Army 
inspection July-Sept., 1918, and was there again in 
enaree of demobilization of U. S. troops, Jan.-Feb., 


At the Democratic National Convention at San 
Francisco, in July, 1920, Roosevelt was nominated 
for vice-president on the ticket with James M. Cox | 

f Ohio. Gov. Alfred E. Smith of New York made 
he seconding speech for him. After his defeat 
Roosevelt resumed the practice of law in New York 
City, and was until 1928 vice-president of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of New York City. 

In August, 1921, while at his summer home at 
Campobello, New Brunswick, he was stricken with 
infantile paralysis, which left him with his legs 
paralyzed, but he finally discarded his crutches to 
+ walk with the use of canes and with steel braces 

fitted to his legs. The healing waters of Warm 
‘Springs, Ga., proved beneficial and he established 

the Foundation there to help sufferers without 
means to obtain treatment. He had been a tennis 

Player and a swimmer. 

He was elected governor of New York State in 
_ 1928 and was re-elected in 1930. He offered Alfred 

E. Smith as the Democratic candidate, atthe 
_ National Convention in 1924, at New York City, 
where the nomination finally went to John W. 
Davis, a Wall Street lawyer; and again, in 1928, 
at the Democratic National Convention at Houston, 
_ Tex. Roosevelt spoke in Smith’s favor, calling him 
the “Happy Warrior.’’ The nomination was ac- 
‘corded to Smith that time, but he was defeated, 
‘partly because, it was supposed, of the religious cry 
Taised against him as a Roman Catholic. 

_._ Smith’s supporters threw his brown derby into 
_ the ring, for the third time, at the National Con- 
_yention of 1932, at Chicago. They made a plea for 
his political vindication. The nomination was given 
‘to Roosevelt, on his record as Governor and because 
_ of a combination of delegates formed by William G. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury under Woodrow 
Wilson. McAdoo was himself a candidate. Roose- 
velt campaigned for the ‘‘Forgotten Man,’’ and in 
his first administration laid the foundations for 
his New Deal by liberal aid to the unemployed all 
oe the country, through public works and by 


¥ 7 i 5 5.0) « 
aa John Nance Garner was born in a log cabin in 
Red River County, Texas, Nov. 22, 1869, the son of 
John N. and Sarah G. Garner, pioneers. His 


urning, he punched cattle in the Panhandle days 
‘ ‘support himself while he studied law at night. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1890, and started 


_ obtained control of that bank and also of the 
_ Zavalla County State Bank. He first entered public 
life as ‘a county judge. He also became a large land 


_ into five states as provided for under the Annexa- 
peice aco but Governor Joseph D. Sayers 
vetoed it. 
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Comptroller General 


The Comptroller General of the United States, 
as head of the General’ Accounting Office, is 
charged by law with the settlement and adjust- 
ment, independently of the executive departments, 
of all claims and demands whatever by the Gov- 
ernment or against it, and all accounts whatever 
in which the Government is concerned, either as 

debtor or creditor, and is vested with all powers 
and duties previously conferred or imposed by law 

upon the former Comptroller of the Treasury and 
the six Auditors of the Treasury Department. 
s He superintends the recovery of all debts finally 
certified by audited settlements to be due the 
United States, and the preservation of all ac- 
counts, with their vouchers, etc., which have been 


| direct relief. He was renominated, 


John Nance Garner, Vice-President * 


Source: United States Government Records 


in_ 1936. eh nee May 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt—Befo: 
riage, on Mch. 17, 1905, she was Miss Ar 
Roosevelt, of Tivoli, N. Y., the daughter of | fe 
Le spate spoudert ioreees of. Preside: c 
Theodore oosevelt. wus 3 
‘Mrs. Roosevelt was born in New York City, Oct. 
11, 1884. She was educated in private schools and 
was given’ the honorary degree of D. H. L. , 
Russell Sage College in 1929. She taught in a 
private school for girls-and has been active in 
educational, sociological and political affairs, and 
has made many speeches. She was financial c 
man of the woman’s division of the New York 
Democratic State Commission 1924-28, a membe 
of the advisory committee in charge of Women’s 
Activities, Democratic National Campaign commit- 
tee, 1928, and vice-president of the New York State 1 
League of Women Voters. She plays tennis and — 
likes outdoor life. ; ; a | 
The Roosevelts have five children— 2 
James, married, June 4, 1930, Miss Betsy Cushing, __ 
of Brookline, Mass. ; 5 ae 
Elliott, married, Jan. 16, 1932, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Donner, of Bryn Mawr, Pa.; divorced, July.17, \~ 
1933; married, July 22, 1933, Ruth Josephine ~ 
Googins of Fort Worth, Tex. Lf 
Franklin D., Jr., married, June 30, 1937, Miss 
Ethel du Pont, of Wilmington, Del. ae Z 
John A., married, June 18, 1938, Miss Anne L. ~ 
Clark, of Nahant, Mass. 2 -%. 
Anna Eleanor, married, June 5, 1926, to Curtis 
B. Dall, of N. Y. City; divorced, July 30, 1934; 
married, Jan. 18, 1935, to John Boettiger of 
N. Y. City. a | 
A 12-acre tract on the Roosevelt estate, Hyde — 
Park, N. Y., on the west side of the Hudson River, 
was deeded to the United States Government in 
July, 1939, as the site of a proposed library t 
house more than 6,000,000 of the Chief Executive’ 
documents and manuscripts, including his persona. 
papers as State Senator, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Governor of New York and President. The 
building will be of stone in Dutch colonial style 
_ The papers of most of the Presidents are lodged 
in the Library of Congress. A committee of schol- 
ars which has advised him on the project, the 
President said, has concluded that in these modern 
days “‘it is advisable for us not to put all our his- 
toric eggs in one basket, that there is too much 
risk in having all of our historic material in one — 
place. This spreads the risk, and incidentally, 
will probably result in an increased public interest — 
in nen documents in every part of the | 
country.”’ 2 ; 


Mr. Garner was elected from the 15th District (as 
large as New York State), to the 58th-72nd Con- — 
gresses, 1903-1933. Because of the Harding land- 
Slide he became ranking member of the Ways and 
Means Committee and minority leader, and when 
the Democrats won control of the House was elected — 
Speaker in 1931. In his entire service he introduced 
but two bills and spoke infrequently. He is rugged 
and ruddy with keen blue eyes and short croppi aa 


snow-white hair, and with a close-lipped mou 
He is an enthusiastic hunter and fisherman. 
Mr. Garner married Miss Ettie Rheiner, of stur 
Texas stock, Nov. 25, 1895. She had become pro- 
ficient in stenography at a girls’ seminary and 
acted as his secretary during his congressional — 
career. With wide political information and a 
quaintance, she has a notable grasp of public 
questions. She always opened his office by 7: 
A. M. They have one son, Tully C. Garner, 
banker in Uvalde. . 


of the United States 


finally adjusted, and countersigns all warrants 

authorized by law to be signed by the Secretary 

of the Treasury. AY: cj 
It is the duty of the Comptroller General to in- 

vestigate at the seat of government or elsewhere 

all matters relating to the receipt, disburseme: 

and application of public funds, rik 
The Comptroller General and the Assistant hold _ 


office for fifteen years and the Comptroller General 
is not eligible for reappointment. The rms 0 
these two officers began July 1, 1921 and ended - 
ys mn 
ie 
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elements are varied. In 
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AREA—Continental, 3,026,789 sq. m.: total,.in- 
eluding Territories and Dependencies, 3,738,395 


sq. m. 

» POPULATION—Census of 1930, Continental, 
122,775,046. Outlying possessions (with Philippine 
Islands, estimated as of July 1, 1929, 12,082,366 
and with military and naval services, etc., abroad, 
89,653), 14,233,389. Total United States with out- 
lying possessions, 137,008,435. Increase in decade: 
Continental, 16.1%; dénsity, Continental 41.3 to 
the square mile. Census Bureau estimate for July 
1, 1938, 130,215,000, a gain of 958,000 over July 1, 
1937. The population of Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and New Mexico was unchanged, 
while all other states showed increases with the 
exception of Kansas, which was estimated to have 
‘declined by 22,000 (July 1, 1937). No later. esti- 
mates for the States will be available. 

‘ The United States of America, Federal republic, 
is bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
south by the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico, and on 
the west by the Pacific Ocean. It comprises 48 
States and the Federal District of Columbia. This 
is called for convenience in reference Continental 
United States. Continental United States is the 
fourth largest country in the world in point of 
area, being exceeded only by Soviet Russia, China, 
Canada and Brazil. Only three countries have a 
larger population—China, India and Soviet Russia. 
Its non-contiguous areas are the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii; Puerto Rico, the Philippine 
Islands, the Virgin Islands of the United States, 
American Samoa, Guam, Wake and scattered 
islands in the Pacific; and the Panama Canal 
Zone. The United States also claims about one 
hundred ungeverned islands in various parts of the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans. 

The Division of Territories and Island Possessions 
set up in the Interior Department by Executive 
Order of President Roosevelt (March 3, 1933), 
has oversight of the affairs of Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. The Canal Zone is_under the control 
of the War Department and American Samoa 
and Guam under the Navy Department. : 

The general topography of Continental United 
States and the climate, natural resources and racial 
the eastern part, excepting 
in the south, are several mountain ranges of the 
Appalachian system, rising never to more than 
6,060 to 7,000 feet of altitude, and ranging north 
and south. The Adirondacks, in northern New 
York State, are declared by the United States 
Geological Survey to have been the first land 
that arose in the western world. Sweeping west- 
ward from the eastern mountains is a vast, fertile 
plain, the valley of the Mississippi River, a thou- 
sSand miles wide and about as long, to where the 
Mountain formation again is found, the Rocky 
Mountain range, highest in North America, beyond 
which westwardly is a tableland of mean elevation 
of 3,000 to 5,000 feet, and still farther to the 
westward are other mountain ranges of lesser 
altitudes, with a low coast range skirting the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

The United States has eight great rivers—the 
Hudson, entering the Atlantic at the harbor of 
New York City in the northeastern corner of the 
country; the Delaware, entering the Atlantic 
through Delaware Bay, midway down the coast; 
the Potomac, entering the Atlantic through Chesa- 
peake Bay, just south from Delaware Bay; the 
Mississippi, greatest of North American rivers in 
its relationship to civilization, rising in Minnesota, 
near to Canada, entering the Gulf of Mexico on 
the southern side of the country; the Ohio, flowing 
from the eastern mountains westwardly to join: the 
Mississippi in the east central part of the country; 
the Missouri, which flows from the northwestern 
mountains eastwardly. to the Mississippi, being 
confluent with that stream just north of where the 
Ohio joins it; the Columbia, which rises in British 
territory, and flows across a vast tableland_ west 
of the Rocky Mountains, into the Pacific Ocean 
¢wo hundred miles down that coast; the Colorado, 
non-nayvigable, which rises in the State of Colo- 
rado, flows in general course southwestwardly 
through Utah and Arizona, and between Arizona 
pase California, into the Gulf of California, in 
Mexico. : 

Besides these streams, there are many of con- 
navigable size in the areas east from 


Mountains, including the Great St. 


Z Roc! 
~ Lawrence River, the outlet of the Great Lakes on 
the northern border between the United States 


and Canada. . 
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The Great Lakes, largest inland body of fresh 
water in the world: Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario, are a striking phase of the 
geological formation, and carry immense passenger 
and freight tonnage. See Index for GREAT LAKES" 

The Mississippi, Potomac, Delaware, Hudson and 
Columbia Rivers gre navigable for considerable 
distances, and the Missouri for  light-draught 
craft quite a distance up from the Mississippi. 
The Red River, southernmost of the great tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi, is navigable for 350 of 
its 1,200 miles for light-draught vessels, and_at 
high water several hundred miles farther. The 
Sacramento in California is navigable for 180 
miles. Of the lesser rivers, the most important 
are the Connecticut, Susquehanna, James, Cum- 
berland, Tennessee, Tombigbee, Warior, 
eastern half of the country, and the Arkansas 
west_of the Mississippi. The Rio Grande, rising 
in Colorado, non-navigable, save for 61 miles” 
from its mouth, is in the eastern half boundary 
between the United States and Mexico. . 
_ The Yukon in Alaska, which rises in small lakes 
in the Dominion of Canada, flows northwestwardly - 
into Alaska, then westwardly and then southwest- 
wardiy into Norton Sound, which in turn makes 
into Bering Sea. It flows for 1,765 miles through 
Alaska and is navigable for 1,200 miles. 

In natural resources, the United States is one of 
the richest countries in the world. Its coal, oil 
timber and precious metals exist in vast natural 
stores, and practically every base mineral known to 
civilization is deposited in its areas. The timber 
resources _have been depleted seriously; but the 
Federal Forest Service has begun reforestation, 
and has matured plans to make the natural timber 
lands perpetual by replanting. Of the original area 
of forests, 822,238,000 acres, 494,898;000 remain 
(1936). There are 161,360,691 acres in the 178 na- 
ee forests and about 7,280,000 in the 25 national 
parks. 

The land acreage of the United States, exclusive 
of large cities, is 1,903,176,620 acres, divided, ac- 
cording to the report of the National Resources 
Board in 1936, thus: ; ‘ 


Million Million 
Land in Farms: Acres Acres 
Orep fand;.t..25 .¢ 413° Forest© :..7-2 0. eee 457 
Pasture and range.. 379 Grazing land....... S2B tiny 
Woodland, grazed Non-agricultural, 
& not grazed..... 150 & non-forest..... 53 
Miscellaneous ...... 45 Little or no use...... 11 
Ete ka .)s 2 Sue ORY Total oie re ‘916 
The Board’s inventory (1936) of the land, in 
terms of crop-production power, Teas ’ 
cres 
Excellent for staple crops..... owe, eee 101,038,000 


Good for staple crops 
Fair for staple crops.... 
Poor for staple crops 6: 
Essentially incapable of tillage.........881,725,000 

There remained in the United States (1938) 
127,000,000 acres of unsurveyed land. The De- 
partment of Commerce estimated the assessed 
value (1937) of the 48 states and the District 
of Columbia at $139,005,744,000.. _ 

Wildlife is abundant in the United States and 
proved a means of sustenance for the early pio- 
neers. The bison (or buffalo) is now nearly extinct 
and protected in national parks, although it once 
roved in tremendous herds across the great plain 
States. This country has been the domain of 
numerous species of interesting fauna. There is the 
Rocky Mountain sheep, the Rocky Mountain goat 
(a goat-like antelope); the prong-horn antelope 
(the only antelope extant with deciduous and 
forked horns); the moose (true elk); caribou 
(reindeer); other species of deer, several varieties 
of bear (including the grizzly, bear), the raccoon, 
cougar (American lion or panther); ocelot (in the 
southwest), lynx, wolf, fox, weasel, marten, skunk, 
polecat, otter, mink, beaver, muskrat, woodchuck, 
prairie-dog, sewellel, hare, porcupine, squirrel, 
gopher, opossum, armadillo (Texas) and many 
destructive species of the rat and mouse family. — 
The jaguar used to be seen in Texas and the pec- 
cary in Arkansas’ American birdlife is represented 
by the wild turkey, grouse, crane, heron, pigeon, 
mocking-bird, parrot, humming-bird, song thrush, 
other small birds (sparrows, warblers, flycatchers), 
eagle, falcon, owl; buzzard-vulture, flamingo, ibis, 
goose, duck, swan, other game-birds and water- 
fowl of many species. 

The alligator basks in southern waters; also a 
true crocodile on the southeast coast of Florida; 
the “Gila-monster’ (lizard) and horned toads 


in the * 
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cause gooseflesh in the southwest; the green lizard 
or chameleon in Florida; and many poisonous 
rattlesnakes, moccasins and copperheads are found 
throughout the country. 
In the northern part of the United States are 
. rich forests of pine (including white pine), spruce, 
hemlock, yellow cedar, hackmatack or larch, linden 
or basswood, black and white ash, sugar and other 
maples, birch and elm. Somewhat further south 
are to be found in abundance the hickory, the oak, 
the tulip-tree, sassafras, cherry, magnolia, walnut, 
red cedar, tupelo, persimmon, plane, poplar, beech, 
- catalpa. In the southern coast regions are the long- 
Teaved pine, hard or pitch pine, live oak, palmetto 
and the deciduous cypress. Much of the commercial 
supply of white pine has come from Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Oak, hickory, ash, elm, 
black walnut, cherry and other hard woods are 
indigenous to every section of the eastern part of 
the United States. Spruce, hemlock, birch, beeech 
and maple have come mostly from the north- 
eastern section of the country, although hemlock 
and beech exist far into the south. | 

Distinctive. American small flora include the 
buffalo berry, laurel (shrub), leatherwood, paw- 
paw, spice-bush, witch-hazel, Azaleas, blackberries, 
dogwoods, rhododendrons, sumachs, whortleberries 

are found in Europe as well as America. 

The climate of the United States is of every 
gradation, from the north temperate, with rather 
cold winters and pleasant summers, to the sub- 
tropical, with every variety of flora adapted to so 
. wide a range of latitude. Eastwardly and west- 

wardly, even greater variation is found. For there 

are regions of normal moisture precipitation in the 
northeast, of excessive precipitation in the south- 
east, of normal precipitation in the central table- 
land regions, and then of varying degrees of aridity 
and moistness as one proceeds westwardly, until on 
the coast of Oregon, at Tillamook, is the heaviest 
average precipitation in the United States—120 
inches a year. 
, Being in the north temperate zone, in a general 
region of prevailing westerly winds, part of the 
_ United States is subject to cyclonic. storms because 
the air does not move eastward in steadily blowing 
winds, as is the case with the trades, but in whirl- 
" ing formations that have a general easterly direc- 
tion. The West Indian hurricane, which has caused 
much damage in the United States, generally 
originates in the tropics, moves over the West 
_ Indies, enters the United States in Florida or on 
the Gulf Coast and disappears into the Atlantic 
_ Ocean in a northeasterly direction. 
The government of the United States is com- 
posed of three co-ordinate branches, the Executive, 
the Legislative and the Judicial, in accordance 
“with the provisions of the Constitution adopted 
(Sept. 17, 1787), to which 21 amendments have 


4 


‘been added. (See Index, CONSTITUTION and 
AMENDMENTS) . 
The Union of 48 States is composed of the 13 


_ Origindl States, 7 States admitted to the federa- 
tion without having been previously organized as 
_ Territories, and 28 States which had been Terri- 
tories. The District of Columbia, including the 
city of Washington, is the capital of the United 
States. In each State there is a Legislature of two 
Te ouses (except Nebraska, which has adopted a 
-uni-cameral form of government), a governor and 
a judicial system. The governor’s term varies from 
2 to 4 yeats, his salary from $3,000 to $25,000. He 
may recommend bills but may not introduce them 
in the Legislature. In all States except North 
_ Carolina the governor has a veto power over legis- 
lative enactments, but may be overridden by the 
_ Legislatufte, in some cases by a simple majority, 
_ in others by a two-thirds majority. 
After the discovery of America (1492), the 
, eontinent was visited by Spanish, English, Dutch 
ra and French navigators, but no settlement was made 
until St. Augustine, Fla., was founded (1565). A 
group of English colonists settled on Roanoke 
‘Island, North Carolina (1585), but did not sur- 
Dr vives Jamestown, Virginia—generally regarded as 
% the oldest’ English settlement in America—was es- 
tablished (1607). The Dutch made fast at the 
mouth of the Hudson river; the Swedes in Dela- 
ware and lower Pennsylvania; French explorers 
4 entered the Mississippi Valley and Ohio Country 
_ from Canada. The English founded many settle- 
ments on the Atlantic Coast, notably in Massachu- 
setts at Plymouth (1620). The English gradually 
- assumed an ascendancy over the whole Atlantic 
Ny seacoast as far south as Florida and claimed the 
land westward as far as the Mississippi. river. 
_ (See Index,’ MEMORABLE DATES; also. PRESI- 
‘DENTS, BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES OF; and TERRITORIAL 
EXPANSION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ey There is a public school system in every State in 
the Union, comprising elementary schools, junior 
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Agriculture is an important industry in the 
United States and provides a livelihood for ap-. 
proximately 32,000,000 persons. Kansas is by far 
the qecaiets wheat State in the Union, producing ~ 
nearly twice as much as its runner-up, North ~ 
Dakota. Other wheat states are Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Montana, Washington, Texas, Illinois and 
Ohio. (See Index, CROP PRODUCTION). ae 

The principal oat states are Iowa, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Rye comes from North Dakota, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. Iowa is known as the corn 
state, but large quantities are grown in_Illinois, 
Nebraska, Indiana, Missouri, Minnesota, Ohio and — 
Kansas. Maine is the chief potato state, followed 
by Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, ~ 
Michigan and Idaho in the order named. Tobacco 
is grown in North Carolina, -Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Pennsylvania, — 
Wisconsin, Ohio and Connecticut. The barley 
States are North Dakota, South Dakota, California, — 
Wisconsin. . 

The principal industrial areas in the United — 
States with their leading industries, ranked ac- 
cording to the value of their products, are as ~ 
follows: ay 
_ New York City Area—Women’s clothing; prin’ 
ing and publishing, newspaper and periodica : 
men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing (except work © 
clothing); bread and other bakery products; 
printing and publishing, book, music and job; 
meat packing, wholesale; petroleum refining; cane- 
Sugar refining; gas, manufactured, illuminating © 
and, heating. 

Chicago Area—Meat packing, wholesale; steel 
works and rolling-mill products; petroleum refin- 
ing; printing and publishing, newspaper and 
periodical; printing and publishing, book, music 
and job; foundry and machine-shop products; 
bread and other bakery products; confectionery; 
electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies. — 

Philadelphia Area—Petroleum refining; knit — 
goods; printing and publishing, newspaper and — 
periodical; cane sugar refining; bread and other 
bakery products; men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing 
(except work clothing); worsted goods: foundry - 
and machine-shop products; meat-packing, whole-— 
sale. The ‘radio apparatus and phonographs”’ 
industry is one of the leading industries in this — 
area, but its rank cannot be given without the — 
Possibility of disclosing (by comparison with Census 
reports) approximations of the data for individual - 
establishments. : 
Detroit Area—Motor vehicles, 
motorcycles; motor vehicle bodies 
hicle parts. 


Boston Area—Worsted 


‘ 


not including 
and. motor ve- — 
goods; boots an es, 
other than rubber;: leather, tanned, ouries eee f 
finished; bread and other bakery products; print- — 
ing and publishing, newspaper and Periodical; 
printing and publishing, book, music and Job! a 
meat packing, wholesale; electrical machinery, 
apparatus and supplies; foundry and machine 
shop products. “‘Cane-sugar refining’ and “S080 ak 
are also among the leading industries in this area, ae 
but their rank cannot be given without the possi- 
Petae aie (by spe with census — 
oximations of the idual 
establishments. Sah? mer 7 
St. Louis Area—Meat packing, wholesale: motor | 
vehicles, noteincluding motorcycles; petroleum res 
fining; chemicals; malt liquors; electrical machin= 
ery, apparatus and supplies; bread and oth M 
bakery products; boots and’ shoes, other th 
rubber; printing and publishing, newspaper and 
periodical. The ‘‘boot and shoe cut stock, not 
in boot and shoe factories” and the’ “tobacco, 
chewing and smoking, and snuff” industrie: 


« 
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among the ee ee in this area, but 


ir rank cannot given without the possibility 
of disclosing (by comparison with Census reports) 
approximations of the data for individual estab- 
lishments. 

Pittsburgh Area—Steel-works and_ rolling-mill 
products; blast-furnace products; foundry and 
machine-shop products; glass; electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus and supplies; coke-oven products; 
bread and other bakery products; structural and 
ornamental metal-work, not made in plants op- 
erated in connection with rolling mills; canned and 
dried fruits and vegetables, preserves, jellies, fruit 
butters, pickles and sauces. 

San Francisco-Oakland Area—Petroleum refin- 
ing; motor vehicles, not including motorcycles; 
canned and preserved fruits and vegetables, pre- 
serves, jellies, fruit butters, pickles and sauces; 
smelting and refining, lead; meat packing, whole- 
Sale; printing and publishing, newspaper and 
Periodical; bread and other bakery products. 

“Cane sugar refining’ and ‘‘cigarettes’’ are also 
among the leading industries, but their rank 
cannot be given without the possibility of disclos- 
ing (by comparison with Census reports) approxi- 
mations of the data for individual establishments. 

Cleveland Area—Steel works and rolling-mill 
products; motor-vehicle bodies and motor-vehicle 
parts; foundry and machine-shop products; elec- 
trical machinery, apparatus and supplies; meat- 
packing, wholesale; blast-furnace products: print- 
ing and publishing, newspaper and periodical. 

Los Angeles Area—Petroleum refining; meat 
packing, wholesale; bread and other bakery pro- 
ducts; printing and publishing, newspaper and 
periodical; rubber tires and inner tubes; women’s 
clothing; foundry and machine-shop products. The 
production of motion pictures is a leading activity 
in this area. 

Buffalo Area—Flour end other grain-mill prod- 
ucts; chemicals not elsewhere classified; motor- 
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vehicles not including motorcycles; steel-works and 
rolling-mill products; feeds, prepared, for animals 
and fowls; motor vehicle bodies and motor-vehicle 
parts; meat packing, wholesale. 

Providence-Fall River-New Bedford Area—Cot- 
ton goods, worsted goods; dying and finishing tex- 
tiles; silk and rayon goods; jewelry. 

Baltimore Area—Steel-works and _rolling-mill 
products; men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing 


cept work clothing) not elsewhere SS ae 


cans and other tinware not elsewhere classified; 
meat-packing, wholesale. The following are among 
the leading industries in this area, but their rank 
eannot be given without the possibility of dis- 
closing (by comparison with census reports) ap- 
proximations of the data for individual establish- 
ments: cane-sugar refining; petroleum refining; 
smelting and refining copper. 

Cincinnati Area—Meat packing, wholesale; 
paper; motor vehicles, not including motorcycles; 
soap, tobacco, chewing and smoking, and snuff; 
steel-works and rolling-mill products. 

Milwaukee Area—Liquors, malt; meat-packing, 
wholesale; foundry and machine-shop products not 
elsewhere classified; boots and shoes, other than 
rubber; motor vehicle bodies and motor vehicle 
parts; knit goods; electrical machinery, appara- 
tus and supplies; bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts. The motor vehicle industry is one of the 
leading industries in this area, but its rank can- 
not be given without the possibility of disclosing 
(by comparison with Census reports) approxima- 
tions of data for individual establishments. 

Bridgeport-New Haven-Waterbury Area—Non- 
ferrous metal alloys and non-ferrous metal prod- 
ucts, except aluminum, not elsewhere classified; 
electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies; hats, 
fur-felt; foundry and \machine-shop products no’ 
elsewhere classified; ‘ammunition and _ related 
products; gold, silver and platinum, refining and 
alloying. A 


Structural Geology.of the United States 
Source: Philip B. King, of the United States Geological Survey 


The United States includes a variety of geo- 
graphic and tectonic units. Its interior consists of 
wide plains and low plateaus. Along its east side 
rise the low ridges of the Appalachians; on the 
west the diverse and Cordilera forms a helt of 
mountain ranges a thousand miles (1,600 kilo- 
meters) in width. The low shores of the Gulf 
coast and of the Atlantic coast south of New 
England are bordered by gently pope coastal 
Plains, but the Pacific shore is rugged and abrupt 
and is flanked by a chain of Coast Ranges. 

There is a broad relation between the topography 
and the structure of the rocks beneath. Recent 
uplifts to a certain extent coincide with areas of 
former movements and disturbance. Streams, 
wearing away the soft rocks and leaving the hard, 
have produced contrasting land forms in areas of 
flat-lying and of folded strata. The lowland areas 
of the interior are thus underlain by rocks that 
have not been conspicuously folded. Most of the 
mountain areas are underlain by folded and faulted 
rocks, though the movements that deformed them 
were in general earlier than those which raised 

resent ranges. 
othe interior plains of the continent haye been 
a stable region for a long period of geologic time. 
In the central part of this stable region pre-Cam- 
brian rocks are exposed over a vast area known as 
the Laurentian shield. This area occupies the greater 
part of central and northern Canada and extends 
@ short distance into the United States. Its ancient 
rocks are strongly folded and metamorphosed, but 
the forces that caused their deformation ceased to 
be active before Paleozoic time, leaving the rocks 
strong and rigid and-thus competent to resist later 


‘ of compression. South of the Laurentian 
, ehicid, in the Rentral United States, the basement 


are thinly covered by Paleozoic and Meso- 
ata that have been fixed into gentle domes 
aah tae cast, south, and west sides of the stable 
regions are belts of greater mobility, which have 
been the sites of post-Algonkian orogeny. During 
the earlier phases of their history these belts have 


_ subsided as Seon yng Hines and have received thick 


ulations of Paleozoic and later sediments, 
Most of the mobile belts assumed a geosynclinal 
character as far back as the beginning of Paleozoic 
time, but they have had different later histories. 
Those on the east and south were filled by thick 
deposits of strata during the Paleozoic era and were 
strongly folded before the end of that era. In the 
western belt the Levies events have been more 
complex. In places this belt received thick Paleo- 
zoic deposits, which were in part uplifted and even 
folded before Mesozoic time, but some wide areas 


were very little disturbed during the Paleozoic 
era. The greatest orogenic activity in-the western 
mobile belt began in middle Mesozoic time and 
has continued through the Cenozoic. 

Along the margins of the mobile belts, away 
from the central stable regions, were other positive 
areas of ancient crystalline rocks. These were the 
border lands which fringed the oceanward sides of 
ancient North America. In contrast to the Lauren- 
tian shield, which has had a passive history since 
Algonkian time, these areas have been extremely 
active and have had a constant tendency toward 
uplift. Great volumes of sediment eroded from their 
upraised parts have been deposited in the geo- 
synclines. During the periods of compression they 
have behaved as hinterlands to the mobile belts. 
The rocks of the geosynclinal belts were overturned ~ 
and thrust from the border lands toward the cen- 
tral stable region, which acted as a foreland during 
the movements. 

During their active history the border lands were 
sliced and broken and were injected with igneous 
rocks. Those on the eastern and southern borders 
are now quiescent, having subsided to such an 
extent that parts of their truncated surfaces have | 
been buried beneath gently tilted Mesozoic and 
Tertiary coastal-plain deposits, and other parts 
have disappeared beneath the sea. : 

The border land that lay southeast of the geo- 
syncline of the eastern United States is known as 
Appalachia; another one on the south is known as 
Llanoria. Along the west coast, beyond the western 
geosynclines, were other border lands, the largest 
of which is known as Cascadia. 

On the east and south sides of the central stable 
region of North America the rocks were strongly | 
folded and faulted by Paleozoic movements and in’ 
Places form low mountain ridges. Folds and faults 
of this age are found in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, which extend along the eastern border of 
the United States from southeastern Canada to 
Alabama. West of the Mississippi are similar but 
disconnected groups of ridges in the Ouachita, 
Arbuckle and Wichita Mountains of Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. In western Texas is the still more 
isolated mountain group of the Marathon region. 

Throughout the region there has been no folding 
since Paleozoic time, and the lofty mountain chains 
of that era have been profoundly eroded. The 
present mountain groups result from the differen- 
tial erosion of the areas of folded rock after late 
broad uplifts. While these uplifts were being 
formed, large areas in the ancient mountain system 
subsided, and in consequence wide tracts are buried 
beneath coastal-plain deposits of Mesozoic and 
Cenozoic age. 
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‘ Source: 
5 The Thirteen Original States, comprising the 
United States of America, as constituted (1790) 
- were—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carotina, Georgia. These States 
had a gross area of 892,135 square miles, of which 
24,155 square miles were water, 
The present gross (land and water) area of these 
thirteen States is 326,378 square miles, inas- 
much as Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, West Vir- 
- ginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part of 
Minnesota have been carved from the original 
_poundaries of the Thirteen, which extended from 
_ Canada to Florida, and from the Atlantic Ocean 
_ to the Mississippi River, exclusive of a portion of 
the southeastern part of Louisiana. ; 
Congress (Oct. 30, 1779) asked the States to 
cede to the General Government the vast areas 
of unsettled lands lying between the Appalachian 
_ Mountain ranges and the Mississippi River, to end 
conflicting boundary claims inherited from royal 
_ charters. This was the Ohio Country over which 
_ the British and French fought (1754-1763). The 
British claimed title from the Iroquois Indians. 
The eee urged their own discovery and settle- 
 ment.* 
_ The General Government welded the ceded areas 
into two great tracts—the territory northwest of 
_,the Ohio River (1787); and the territory south 
! f£ the Ohio River. The former comprised the Ter- 
- ritories of Ohio and Indiana. 
_. The territory embracing Michigan was governed 
by the French from the time of its first discovery 
about 1610-1763). It was ceded to Great Britain. 
This land came into actual possession of the 
nited States (July 11, 1796), and until 1802 
as attached to the Northwest Territory, when 
that portion west of the east line of Indiana 
became a part of the Territory of Indiana by an 
act of Congress. 
‘Indiana Territory was divided (1805) into two 
_ separate governments, and provision was made for 
the constitution of Michigan Territory. 
| _ The first accession to the territory of the United 
States as it was constituted (1790) came through 
ne Louisiana Purchase. This vast region, bought 
y the United States’ (in the administration of 
President Jefferson, April 30, 1803) from France. 
in the reign of Napoleon Bonaparte, for 60,000,000 
- franes ($11,250,000), plus payment of the ‘‘French 
» Spoliation Claims,’’ comprised the Mississippi 
_ River’s west side drainage basin, except that part 
¥ Hele by Spain. It extended from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and included the areas now oc- 
pied by Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
ssouri, Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana, 
ost of M esota, and portions of Colorado and 
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Benen of the French Spoliation Claims was 
fected with France for $3,750,000. Interest ac- 
_ cruals raised the final total cost of the Louisiana 
_ Purchase to $27,267,622—about 4 cents an acre, 
The Oregon Territory, the northern limits of 
_ which were settled in the Webster-Ashburton 
‘reaty (1846) between the United States and 
Sreat Britain, is not classed as an accession, be- 
cause the Government at Washington claimed it 
848) on three grounds—(1), i 
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Territorial Expansion Since 1790 © — 
Government Records 


Gadsden purchase. 
Taska., nis 


nds 
9|/American Samoa, .. 


yed by two Englishmen, Charles Mason an i 
pee ecb ofits Goa ee the oy remee 
te) aryland an ennsylvania respectively. 
6.3” and was originally marked by milesto cae 
and ve be? Sed bay of pone Baltimore. 
‘ y applied to designate an imaginary b ; 
a practice that got its start in 1820. a ee 


ds eet \ gS ta 
oncupR ties Y (2), the Louisiana Purchase; (3), the 
Florida Purchase. p on S 

As, constituted at its organization (1848) the 
Territory of Oregon extended from the Pacific to 
the crest of the Rocky Mountains, north of the 
forty-second parallel of latitude, and. comprised 
the areas now covered by Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and part of Montana and Wyoming... ; 

The second accession was the Floridas. which 
the United States bought (1819) from Spain, 

No money payment was made to Spain in con- 
nection with the acquisition of the Floridas, but 
the United States assumed and paid the sum of 
$5,000,000 in satisfaction of claims of citizens of 
the United States against Spain. 

The third accession came (Dec. 29, 1845) when 
the Republic of Texas was admitted to the Union 
as a State. The area now comprises Texas, and 
parts of New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming. 
The joint resolution of Congress (March 1, 1845) 
for the annexation of Texas expressly gave to 
that State when admitted the right to divide it- 
self into as many as 5 States ‘‘of convenient 
size,’ ‘‘and having sufficient population’’ without - 
further permission of Congress. The annexation 
resolution was approved by the Texas Govern- 
ment and the State was admitted to the Union 
by_a joint resolution of Congress (Dec. 29, 1845). 

The Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty (1848) which 
ended the Mexican War gave the United States 
its fourth accession of national territory. Serious 
disagreement as to the exact extent of the newly 
gained region in what is now Southern Arizona 
and Southwestern New Mexico developed, which 
was wiped out (1853) by the Gadsden Purchase 
for the United States of the area in dispute. The 
1848 Mexican cession price of $15,000,000 was 
raised to $16,800,000 by interest accruals. The 
eke Purchase cost the United States $10,- 
The Mexican cessions added to this country_the 
area of California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico and part of Colorado. 

‘The fifth increase of United States territory came 
with the purchase of Alaska from Russia (by the 
treaty of 1867). The price, $7,200,000 in gold, was 
paid (Aug. 1, 1868) no interest being charged. 
Russia had been in possession of Alaska since 1825, 
when it was ceded to her by Great Britain. : 


The sixth accession brought in the Hawaiian hy 


which voluntarily jéined the United States 
: the Hawaiian national debt of $4,000,000 
being assumed by this country. , 

The victory of the United States over Spain 


Islands, 
(1898) 


the seventh baie pian 29 

Under the treaty (Dec. 10, 1898), the United 
States paid to Spain $20,000,000 in connection with 
the relinquishment of all claims to Puerto Rico, 
Guam and the Philippine Islands; and, under a 
later treaty (Nov. 7, 1900) a further payment of 
$100,000 was made to Spain for cession to the 
United States of any and all islands (Cagayan 
Jolo) of the Philippine Archipelago lying outside 
of the lines described in Article IIT. of the treaty 
(Dec, 10, 1898), No interest was paid. : 
The Samoan Isles (1889) by agreement of the 
United States, Great Britain and Germany, in 
conference in Berlin, were recognized as inde- 
pendent, neutral territory, with Malietoa as King, 
under the joint protection of the three powers 
named. (1898) the United States accepted the 
Se Pago (ceded in 1872) as a coal and naval — 
ase. aa 
For the Danish West Indies, consisting of 
Islands of St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. John, the 
United States paid $25,000.000, and took possession — 
(March 31, 1917). They then had 32,000 popula- 
Oe gece islands are now known as the Virgin 
5 h . 
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Origin of the Names. of the States and Territories | 
Source: State Librarians and other officials. 
_) Alabama—Alibama was the Indian name of a tribe 
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in Southern Alabama—a Mushhogean tribe of 
the Creek Confederacy. Alibamu is from the 
Choctaw words alba aya mule, meaning ‘‘I open 
or clear the thicket.’’ 

Alaska—From “‘Al-ay-es-ka,’’ a native Eskimo or 
Innuit word, meaning Great Country. 

Arizona—From ‘‘Arizonac’’ (‘‘Ari’’ small and 
“Zonac’’ spring) so-called by the Papago and 
Pima Indians, says State Historian Geo. H. Kel- 
ly (1927); and adds: ‘‘This state was called Ari- 
zona by the Spaniards as early as 1736.’’ A sim- 
pler derivation is that given by Prof. John C. 
Van Dyke in ‘‘The Desert’’, page 208—clipped 
from “‘Arida-Zona,’’ meaning the ‘‘dry belt.”’ 

Arkansas—(Official pronunciation is ar-kan-saw). 
Algonkin name of the Quapaw Indians. 

California—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista- 
dores, being the name of an imaginary island, 
near the earthly paradise, in ‘‘Las Serges de 
Esplandian,’’ a romance of chivalry written in 
the first decade of the 16th century. Another 
explanation is that the Catalan explorers and 
missionaries (1769) after long marches in sum- 
mer near the coast called it the land of oven’s 
heat—‘‘Aixo es calor de fornmi de fornalla.’’ 

Colorado—Spanish, meaning red. 

Columbia, District of—A poetical adoption of the 
mame of Columbus; applied to the territory in 
did oF the Federal Commissioners who laid 

out. 

Connecticut—Indian, ‘‘Quonecktacut,’’ Long River 
or River of Pines. 

Delaware—Named after Lord De la Warr, of Eng- 
land, Governor of Virginia, who entered the 
Bay (1610). p 

Florida—Spanish words, ‘‘Pascua Florida,’’ Feast 
of Flowers (Easter Sunday), on which day it is 
said to have been named (1513) by Juan Ponce 
de Leon. y 

Georgia—Named after King George II, of England. 

Hawaii—English spelling of Owhyhee, where Capt. 
Cook was killed by the natives (1779). 

Idaho—Indian words, Edah hoe.’’ Light on the 
Mountains. 

Illinois—Indian word, by some translated ‘‘The 
River of Men.”” A form of the word Iliniwek. 
“Tlini’? meant ‘‘man,’’ “‘iw’’ meant “‘is,”” and 
“ek’’? was a plural signification. . 

Indiana—Named after Indians, State of Indians. 

Iowa—The Ioways, or Alaouez, or Alaouas were a 
Sioux tribe. The word means ‘“‘sleepy ones.’ 
They called themseives ‘‘Pahoja,’’ gray snow. 

Kansas—Name of a tribe of the Sioux, the “‘People 
of the South Wind.”’ ; 

Kentucky—From Wyandot (Iroquoian) name 
**Ken-tah-ten,’’ meaning to-morrow, or Land of 
To-morrow. i : i 

Louisiana—Named by the Mississippi River navi- 

ator Robert de la Salle (1682) after King 
Fouis XIV. of France. A ; 

Maine—From Maine, an ancient province of 
France, south of Normandy, owned by Queen 
Henrietta Maria of England, wife of King 
Charles I. 

Maryland—Named in henor of the foregoing, 
‘Queen Henrietta Maria. I 

Massachusetts—An Algonquin Indian name from 
Massadchu-es-et, meaning ] 
place,’ indicating a place at or about the big 
little hills. ¥ * 

Michigan—The Mishigamaw or  Mishawiguma 
were Indians. The word means ‘‘big lake’ and 

“was applied to Lake Michigan. ‘‘Michi’’ meant 
“creat, and ‘‘gama’’ meant ‘‘water.”’ 

Minnesota—Two Sioux words—‘‘sky-colored wa- 
ter.”’ 4 

Mississippi—lindian words “‘Sipu,’’ Algonquin word 
for river: **Maesi,’’ fish—Fish-River. 

Missouri—The Missouri were Sioux of that name. 

Montana—Spanish for mountainous; used now by 
Peruvians as a name for their Andean districts. 

Nebraska—An Omaha Indian name for the ‘‘wide 
river,’’ Platte. - 3 

Nevada—A Spanish word, meaning “snow clad. 

New Hampshire—Named (1629) after the County 
of Hampshire, England, by the patentee, Capt. 

John Mason of the Plymouth Council. 

New Jersey—The Duke of York, of England, 
granted (1664) to Lord John Berkley and Sir 
George Carteret a patent or deed to the present 
boundaries to be called Nova Caesaria, or New 
Jersey. Caesarea, or Caesaria, was the ancient 
name of the Island.of Jersey of which Carteret 
had been administrator. 

New Mexico—Mexico is.a word derived from the 
Aztec word ‘‘mexitli,” title of their national 
war god. 


U. S.—Derivation of States’ Names 
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New York—So called in honor of the Duke of York 
(1664), who got the patent from his brother, 
King Charles II. of England and sent an expedi- 
tion and took possession of New Netherlands. 


- 


North Carolina—The patent granted by King = 


Charles I. of England (Oct. 30, 1629), to Sif. 
Robert Heath, his Attorney-General, of the ter- 
ritory between the 31st and the 36th parallels of 
north latitude from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
South Seas, decreed its name to be ‘‘Carolana or 
Province of Carolana’’ from the Latin version 
““Carolus’’ of his own name. Under the name 
of Carolina this territory was under a new patent 
(dated March 24, 1662-3) granted by King 
Charles II. of England, to the Earl of Claren- 
don and others. 

North Dakota—‘‘Dakota’’ means “alliance of 
friends,’’ and is a Sioux Indian word. ‘‘Koda’”’ in 
Santee dialect and ‘‘Kola’’ in Teton dialect are 
the root words. 

Ohio—Iroquois name, denoting great. 

Oklahoma—Choctaw word for ‘‘red people.’’ 

Oregon—The Oregon State Librarian, Cornelia 
Marvin, says various origins of the name, have 
been suggested as follows: Origanum, a wild 
sage found on the coast; Orejon, or Oregones, a 
Spanish name for big-eared (Indian) men; Or- 
gon, a river in Chinese Tartary; Oyer-un-gen, @ 
Shoshone Indian word for ‘“‘place of plenty’’; 
Aura agua, Spanish word meaning gently falling 
waters: Ouragan, a French word for hurricane; 
Wau-re-gan, an Algonquin word for ‘beautiful 
water.’’ 

Pennsylvania—Was named in honor of Admiral 
William Penn, the father of William Penn, the 
founder of the province, William Penn, the 
Friend, received a charter (1681) from Charles 
Il. of Great Britain for land in America that 
was given the name of ‘‘Pennsylvania’’ (Penn’s 
Woods) by the King. The name. ‘‘Pensilvania”’ 
was used for many years by William Penn and 
his sons, Thomas and Richard, to designate the 
province. The grant was made in settlement of 
a debt of 16,000 pounds which King Charles and 
the British Government owed Admiral Penn. 
The charter was granted March 4, 1681. i 

Philippines—Spanish, ‘‘Islas Filipinas.’’ discovered 
(1521) by Magellan, whom the natives killed in 
a_ skirmish; named in honor of King Philip II. 
of Spain by a colonizing expedition from Mexico. 

Puerto Rico—From the Spanish ‘‘Puerto Rico,’’ 
Rich Port. 

Rhode Island—‘‘Isles of Rhodes’’ was the name, 
chosen by the General Court of the colony 
(1644). The name of one of the islands had 
been Aquedneck. The name of Providence Plan- 
tations then gradually lapsed. 

South Carolina—(See North Carolina). 

South Dakota—(See North Dakota). 

Tennessee—Called (from 1784 to 1788) the State 
of Franklin, or Frankland. ‘*Tennese’’ was the 
Indian name for the chief town of the Cherokees, 
which was on the Little Tennessee River. { 

Texas—According to Elizabeth H. West, ‘State 
Librarian, ‘“‘Texas is an Indian word meaning 
Friends or Allies. So far as I know, it 
has not an Aztec origin. It applied, originally 
in the Indian usage to the Indian tribes about 
the early Spanish missions around Eastern.” 

Utah—Named after the Utes, an Indian tribe. 

Vermont—From Verd and Mont, two French words 
meaning Green Mountains. The name is said to 
have been bestowed by Samuel de Champlain. 

Virginia—Named in honor of Elizabeth, daughter 
of Henry VIII., sometimes called by the courtiers 
the ‘Virgin Queen’’ of England. The name was 
bestowed by one of the courtiers, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who fitted out the expedition of dis- 
covery (1584). 

Washington—Named after George Washington. 
When the bill creating the Territory of Columbia 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, the name. 
was changed to Washington because of the exist- 
ence of the District of Columbia. 

West Virginia—(See Virginia). 

Wisconsin—An Indian name which, according to 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, was originally spelled 
“‘Ouiscousin’’ by the French missionaries and in 
old French-American documents; also was 
spelled ‘‘Misconsing,’’ ‘‘Ouisconching,’’ ‘‘Ouisk- 
ensing.’’ Congress changed it to ‘‘Wisconsin.’’ 

Wyoming—The word was taken from Wyoming 
Valley, Pennsylvania, rendered_famous from 
Campbell’s poem, ‘‘Gertrude of Wyoming.” The 
word means, ‘‘mountains and valleys alternat- 
ing.” é . 
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Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


* U. S. Incl. Possessions U. S., Excluding Possessions y Possessions 
i COPS CU a ae ae Tae h 
a Land and |Per Cent} Land and |Per Cent i 
a he a! Water. | of 1930 | Water | of 1930 | Land Water | Gross Area” 
Square Miles Square Miles Square Miles/Square Miles|Square Miles 
= 23.9 892 134 29.5 867.980 24,105 |.sseeeeees * 
23.9 $92,135 29.5 * 867,980 24, LoS licenesiae eters 
46.0 1,720,122 56.8 1,685,865 84,257) [ont aes 
47.9 1,792,223 59.2 1,753,588 38,635 —] ou ee ara 
47.9 1,792,223 59.2 1,753,588 38,635 © | ss delecierss 
47.9 1,792,223 59.2 1,753,588 8.635). hero stelershetaterae 
80.2 2,997,119 99.0 2,944,337 yA heP fe Ue io Pad 
81.0 3,026,789 100.0 2,973,965 52,824. 5420-3. peeme 
96.8 ,026,78' 100.0 2,973,965 52,824 586,400 
96.8 3,026,789 100.0 2,973,965 52,824 586,400 
96.8 3,026,789 | 100.0 2,973,965 52,824 586,400 
100.0 3,026.789 100.0 2,974,159 52,630 710,924 
/ 3 100.0 3,026,789 100.0 2,973,890 52,899 711,451 
1920.. * 138,373 100.0 3,026,789 100.0 2,973,776 53,013 11,58 
1930. . 3,738,395 100.0 3,026,789 100.0 2,973,776 63,013 i 711,606_ 


lA Oc i ata ce a A a a nT © SS nS Sl 
_ -Water area excludes oceans. Strait of Juan de Fuca, Strait of Ga., Gulf of Mex., or Great Lakes. 


LAND AND WATER AREA OF STATES, BY RANK, 1930 (Square “Miles) 
Land Surface _ Water Surface Total Area 
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= Area | Sq. Miles Acres Sq. Miles Acres | Sq. Miles Acres 


= Y 2 
Ala) Bjelsalelp ave 4 910) + 28 51,279 32,818,560 719 460,160} _ 51,998 33,278,720 
Arizona........ Peeve nss 5 113,810 72,838,400 146 93,440] 113,956 72,931,840 


ES PATKANSES.. oJ ccccerss| 26 52,525 33,616,000 810 518,400} _ 53,335 34,134,400 
BeeCalfornlh Ge. cc secs... 2 155,652 99,617,280 2,645 | 1,692,800} 158,297 | 101,310,080 
Sfeiptaie sfclbie vir siejeis 7 103,658 66,341,120 290 185,600| 103,948 66, 720 
4 s 3,084,800 145 92,800 4,965 3,177,600 
47 1,965 1,257,600 405 259,200 2,370 1,516 
49 62 39,680 8 1 70 
21 54,861 35,111,040 3,805 | 2,435,200] 58,666 37,546, 
20 58,725 37,584,000 54! 345, 59,265 37,929,600 
12 83,354 53,346,560 534 341,760} 83,888 53,688,320 
23 56,043 35,867,520 622 398,080} 56,665 36, 
alata wis) exe) =.» 6 * 37 36,045 23,068,800 309 197 304 23,266,560 
MIMAUTPASS 6 ’sisls e.e'e. © 24 55,586 35,575,040 561 359,040} 56,147 35,934,080 
BETS AAIG OS te sisie odie. cle oie 52 13 81,774 52,335,360 384 245,760} 82,158 52, 
BOICOMGUCIY cr esis cere + = 36 40,181 25,715,840 417 266,880} 40,598 25,982,720 
MMOUMBIAT Eee rcvate sles os => - 30 45,409 29,061,760 3,097 | 1,982,080; 48,506 31,043,840 
aint SOCGa Mat 29,895 19,132,800 3,145 | 2,012,800 21,145, 
41 9,941 6,362,240 2,386 | 1,527,040) 12,327 7,889,280 
8,039 | 5,144,960 227 145,280 8,266 5,290,240 


36,787,200 500 | _ 320,000} 57,980 37,107,200 


51,749,120 3,824 | 2,447'360| 845682 | 54'196/480 
29°671,680 50 15920] 465865 | 297993'600 
43'985,280 693 "520| _69'420 | 44'428'800 
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ot Can ee 49157120 712 | 455,680] _ 77.5 49° 
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MEN Pers ots 960 710 | 454'400 ‘ "263/360 
ae to 78,401,920 131 83/840] 122,634 | 78'485;760 
30;498'560 1,550 | _992'000] 49'204 | 31'490'560 
31/193'600 "686 | 2,359'040] 52’ 33,552.640 
: 654 18'560| 70,837 51335/6 
26;073,600 300 | 192/000] 413040 | 26'265’600 
44'396,160 411'520| 70,057 | 44,807,680 
8 nt 61,188,480 1,092 | 698'880] 96,699 | 61,887'360 
” Pennsyivania.. 22.2... 44'832 | 28'692'480 294 | 188/160] 45,126 | 28/88 
Rhode Island........... 682880 181 | 115)840] —_ 1/248 } 
eae 19,516,800 494 | 316/160] 30:989 | 19,832'960° 
49° 195,520 747 | 478'080| 77.615 ‘673, 
Joc cs eae oe 26,679/680 335 | _214'400] _42'02 26'894'080 
wee: 167,963,520 3,498 | 2,238'720] 265,896 | 170/202)240. 
°760 2'806 | 1 95,840 84/99 "393" 
25,767,680 2,365 | 1,513,600] 42.627 | 27/281'280 
42'775,040 2/291 | 1:466;240| 69:127 | 44'241'980 
eae | HIS | “StL as | S888 
1363, ; i 882,24 
62,430,720 366 | 234,240] 97,914 | 62/664/960 


PANO: Wain» .. 12,973,776 |1,903,216,640 53,013 |33,928,320/3,026,789 |1,937,144,960 


Ohio, 3,443 square miles of Lake Erie. 
Pennsylvania, 891 square miles of Lake Erie. 
Washington, 1,765 square miles of Strait Juan de 
Fuca and Strait of Georgia. F 
Wisconsin, 2,378 square miles of Lake Superior 
and 7,500 square miles of Lake Michigan. 

The Supreme Court of the United States (Feb. 
5, 1934) redefined the boundary between New 
tet and Ge ae In “ee See once within 
WS: es of, Newcastle, the whole wi of 
nois, 1,674 square miles of Lake Michigan. Delaware River belongs to Delaware. Routh ae. 

UV ineers ae i elroy oe wget tees the she eae follows the ship channel, 

‘ fichi : .' erior, rT mo 
22 square miles of Lake Michigan, 9,925 ae " 7 T9830 ta ing nee eS 
es of Lake Huron, and 460 square miles of Lakes 

Sv. Clair and Erie. 

J Minnesota, 2,514 square miles of Lake Superior. 
Ae 3,140 square miles of Lakes Ontario 
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United States Population (Official Censuses) 1790-1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


State. 1790. 
Alabama 
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PIA WATC ss. 3 os kas 59,096 
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Minnesota. . 
Mississippi...... 
Missour 


Rhode Island..:. 
‘Tennessee. ..... 
Tex 
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105,602 1,727 422,823 681,904 829,210 
235,981 280,652 291,948 
1,065,366] 1,211,405} 1,239,797 
enter aeaoe © 30,945 
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Alabama, one of the States of the Old South is in 
_the heart of the cotton belt, in the East South 
Central group, on the Gulf of Mexico, bounded on 

the north by Tennessee, on the east by Georgia, on 
the south by Florida and the Gulf, and on the west 
by Mississippi. 
The northern part, the Cumberland plateau, 
through which runs the Tennessee River, is diversi- 
‘fied and picturesque. The Coosa vate lies to the 
south, hemmed in by the Piedmont plateau. The 
remainder of the State is occupied by the alluvial 
coastal plain with broad valleys. The Alabama 
‘River, formed by the junction of the Coosa and the 
Tallapoosa above Montgomery, and the Tom- 
-bigbee unite about 35 miles above Mobile, forming 
the Mobile River. Five miles above, the Tensas 
nehes off the Alabama to the east. Both rivers 
discharge into Mobile Bay and are important 
_ carriers. ; 
Muscle Shoals is a stretch of the Tennessee river 
Northern Alabama, about 37 miles long, with a 
total vertical fall of 134 feet, creating a rapid 
__eurrent. It is here that the nitrate fixation plants 
ere built by the Federal Government during the 

World War. 

2 Plans to improve the Tennessee at Muscle Shoals 
first were recommended by the Secretary of War 


vements for navigation were made periodically 
to the World War when it was decided to 
ess the power of the river for the produc- 


er 

Coal underlies about 8,000 square miles and the 

iron ore deposits are sufficient to supply the blast 

furnaces for 160 years. 

Much of the State’s foreign commerce passes 

_ through Mobile. The channel from the docks to 
th ulf is thirty miles long and thirty feet deep. 
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Statistical tables, elsewhere in the Aumanac, cover, by States, details of population, births and — 
deaths, religion, agriculture, mining, manufacture, banking, finance, and other phases of activity. 
information contained here is compiled from official sources in the various States. 


Alabama 
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The state owns the port terminal railway con- 
necting all the railway lines entering Mobile with 
the modern state-owned docks, costing $10,000,000, 
which are supplemented by privately owned termi- _ 
nals and docks. 

Mobile (founded in 1711 by the French) main- 
tains its old charm; claims to be the Mother of 
Carnivals, which have spread to the Southern 
cities; is proud of its tarpon fishing and its 18- 
mile ‘‘azalea trail’. 4 

Cheaha mountain, a State park, five miles north 
of Oxford, is the highest point in Alabama (2,407 
feet). Gulf State park, embracing three fresh- 
water lakes and multi-colored semi-tropical vege- 
tation, is in Baldwin County, on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Among other points. of tourist interest are 
the Ways Creek falls near Falls City, Winston 
County. 

A feature of Alabama is the high proportion of 
hee population. Two of each five persons are _ 

lack. 

Among the institutions for higher learning are 
the University of Alabama in University and the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute in Auburn. 

A noted agency for Negro educational upbring is 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 
A ates 1880) by the late Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

Goy. Bibb Graves signed a proclamation (March, 
1937) declaring in effect the Alabama Beverage 
Control Act, providing a system of State liquor 
stores in twenty-four counties which returned 
majorities favoring repeal in a State-wide local 
option election (March 10). The forty-three coun- 
ties which voted against repeal remain under 
present statutes prohibiting manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic beverages. The State had been 
“‘bone dry’’ for 22 years. 2 

Visited by De Soto (1540), Alabama was settled 
by the French and ceded to the British (1763); 
acquired by the Spanish as part of West Florida 
(1779-80) and became a part of the United States 
In successive years (1783-1813). was 
Alabama at Talladega and Horse Shoe Bend (on 
the Tallapoosa River) that Andrew Jackson de- 
cisively defeated the Creek Indians. At Mont-_ 
gomery (Feb. 4, 1861) the Confederate States of 
America were voted into existence by the ee 
visional congress; Jefferson Davis took his oath of 
office here (Feb. 18) and for a few months Mont- 
gomery was the capital of the Confederacy. On the 
walls of the old Montgomery Theater, Herman 
Arnold wrote the original score of ‘‘Dixie,’’ the 
battle hymn of the Confederate armies. 


waters for the Salt River Valley is one of the 
greatest in the world. 9 
The water is from the Salt and Verde rivers, 
supplemented by pumping from underground — 
sources. The irrigable area comprises 240,000 acres. 
There ate seven important dams, one under con- 
struction; more than 1,300 miles of canals and . 
laterals and 150 purine lants. Water is delivered 
to farms without charge, the income from the sale 

of surplus power defraying the cost. 

Tucson is the seat of the University of Arizona, 
and etn os ar has the Lowell Observatory. Phoenix, 
the capital and largest city, is the center of the 
richest agricultural district, the Salt River Valley. — 

Arizona has a large population of Indians, 43,726 
¢ ere mostly Apaches, Navajoes, Hopis, on reser. 
The first white man known to “have entered 
Arizona was Fra. Marcos de Niza, a Franciscan 
priest (1539), although Vasconcellos is believed — 
to have explored the Grand Canyon some years 2 
before. Arizona, originally a part of Mexico, was _ 
ceded to the United States with New Mexico — 
(Feb. 2, 1848). The area south of the Gila River 
er ay rks aa ne anGatee yurcn ates a 

. Arizona an ew Mexico wer ated 
(Feb. 24, 1863). ‘ i ae ri _ 
Arizona celebrated (1939) the 400th annive 


Sary of the discovery of the State by Father 
de Niza. A monument commemorating the dis- 
covery was unveiled at Lochiel in the southern 
Part of the State (April 16). 

The petrified forests, covering many thousands of 
acres, are an attraction to scores of tourists an- 
nually. These forests consist of pine and cedar 
a trees that in past ages were turned to solid stone 
“ by the action of mineral-laden water. Montezuma 
_ (Gastle, the best example of a cliff dwelling in the 
F face of a cliff itself, and not at the top of the 
‘ talus, is another point of interest. 

The Grand Canyon of the Colorado River is one 
of the scenic wonders of the world. It is 217 miles 
long, mostly in northern Arizona, with a width at 
or the top of from four to 18 miles, and descends in a 
r Series of gradations to a depth in some places of 


j 


4,000 to 5,50@ feet beiow the surrounding plateau. | 


i It is the most remarkable record of river erosion in 
the world. 
; : A large part of geologic history is revealed clearly 
fl in the Grand Canyon. Forming the walls of a 
natrow inner gorge in the lower part of this canyon 
are some of the oldest rocks (Archean) known to 
4 geologists. These were largely sediments (lime- 
’ stones, shales, and sandstones) originally, but have 
: been so altered by the great heat and pressure of 
, mountain-making movements that their original 
4 character is entirely lost. No traces of life have 
Survived the great metamorphism of the rocks of 
this first era. Here and there in the lower parts of 
Grand Canyon may be seen groups of titled rock 
layers of the second era (Algonkian), remnants of 
@ second series of mountains that existed in this 
tegion. These rocks are the oldest to retain their 
original character, for in them may be recognized 
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Pebbles, sand grains, mud, and lime, and in these 
rocks are found the oldest definite traces of life. 
The horizontal strata (Paleozoic) which form the 
upper canyon walls and which lie on the erosion- 
truncated edges of the older rocks in the canyon 
bottom, were partly formed as deposits of sand, 
mud, and limy ooze in the waters of ancient seas, 
as shown by the presence of entombed shells and 
other remains of marine organisms. —_ 

The Grand Canyon has been formed by the wor 
of running water as the region has been slowly 
elevated. As the formations in the upper canyon 
Walls lie in orderly horizontal layers, like beds of 
masonry, they have been carved into definite 
architectural forms which are everywhere com- 
parable in profile though varied and irregular in 
plan. As they vary in their resistance to erosion, 
some being hard and some soft, every part of the 
canyon walls, every pinnacle and butte, is char- 
acterized by its own steplike alternation of cliff, 
slope, and shelf. Each resistant bed stands forth 
as a cliff, and each weak bed is marked by a slope. 
Each shelf or platform» is made by the wast- 
ing back of a weak stratum that lies upon a 
resistant, cliff-making stratum, and the greater 
the thickness of the weak stratum, the broader the 
shelf. The plateaus that border the canyon are 
themselves simply great terraces developed 
on a resistant formation, a thick limestone, from 
which overlying softer beds have been eroded 
away. 

As erosion goes on, parts of the canyon wall or 
plateau become separated by the cutting of branch 
canyons and stand as solitary pinnacles capped by 


remnants of a hard bed of rock. These remnants — 


are the buttes and temples. 
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Arkansas (pronounced Ar-kan-saw) is of the Old 
South, situate inland, in the West South Central 
group, Missouri bounding it on the north, Tennessee 
and Mississippi on the east, Louisiana on the south, 
‘ and Texas and Oklahoma on the west. The Missis- 
sippi River, down which much of its traffic flows, 
‘ forms the entire Eastern boundary. Its topography 

is mostly level, but in the west rise the mountainous 
‘ elevations of the Ozarks. 
_. Agriculture is the chief source of wealth, cot- 
ten, wheat, corn, oats, white and sweet potatoes, 
hay and fruit are produced. The State ranks 
‘third in production of cotton. See Index, crop 
PRODUCTION; MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

chief industries (1937 Census) were lum- 

ber and timber products, cottonseed oil, cake 
and meal, and petroleum refining. 

The State is richly endowed with forest wealth, 
every sort of tree which grows in the temperate 
zone abounding. x 

Arkansas produces 92% of the bauxite in the 
country. Other minerals are coal, manganese, 
lead, whetstones and petroleum. 

The Hot Springs of Arkansas, 47 in number, and 
the only Government-owned and operated hot 
springs in the United States, are included in the 
Hot Springs National Park, situated in a wooded 
‘portion of the Ouachita (pronounced Wash-i-taw) 

ountains. Adjoining the park area on all sides is 
the city of Hot Springs. The park and city are 
near the center of the State, about 50 miles 
southwest of Little Rock. In addition to the 
many hot springs, there are also cold springs fur- 
nishing palatable waters which are extensively 
used as table waters. All cold springs are outside 
of the national park area and are privately owned. 

The hot springs were probably visited (1541) 
by De Soto, who traveled this region extensively in 
that year. According to tradition, the spring waters 
were used by the Indians long before the advent 
of the Spaniards. There is a tale that the various 
tribes battled from time to time for control of the 
hot waters, in which they believed the ‘‘Great 
Spirit’’ to be ever present, but that finally a truce 

was declared under which their benefits were ex- 


California, in the Pacific group, occupies more 
than one-half of the Pacific coastline of the 
United States; is bounded on the north by Ore- 
gon, on the east by Nevada and Arizona, and on 
the south by Mexico. Its topography is most 
varied and its climate as well. Every phase of 
surface character is presented, and the geological 
peculiarity of the North and South American 


Capital, Little Rock—Bear State, also Bowie State—State Flower, Apple Blossom—Motto: Regnat 
Populus (The People Rule) 


tended to the sick of all tribes. It is believed that 
the earliest white settlement was made abcut 
1800. Dunbar and Hunter, who visited the 
Place (Dec. 1804) found an open log cabin 
and a few huts built of split bbards which had been 


erected by persons resorting to the springs in the” 


hope of regaining their health. Manuel Prudhomme 
built a cabin and was joined the same 
year by John Perciful and Isaac Cates. 

The hot springs and the four sections of 
land surrounding them, by act of Congress (1832) 
were set aside for the future disposal of the 
United States, not to be entered, located, or ap- 
propriated for any other purpose whatever, thus 
preserving the waters of the springs in per- 
petuity, free from monopoly and commercial ex- 
Ploitation. By act of Congress (1921) the reser- 
vation was changed from the Hot Springs Res- 
ervation to the Hot Springs National Park. 

Evidence as to the source of the heat of the 
spring water, which ranges from 95° to 147° F., is 
not conclusive. One explanation is that these 
springs begin as meteoric water or rainfall which 
seeps* into the Bigfork chert, a sandy formation 
near the top of a fold in the rocks just northwest 
of West Mountain. According to this explasniiers 
the water passes downward through the 
sandy layers, where it is heated by a buried mass 
of cooling rock. After this water crosses the lower 
bend of the rock, called a syncline, it then rises to 


the surface through the upward dipping layers of ~ 


rock on the southwest side of Hot Springs Moun- 
tain. Lack of evidence of recent volcanic activity 
in the area to provide heated rocks at reasonably 
shallow depths, together with the fact that part of 
the intake area is 200 feet lower than the springs, 
would indicate that this theory requires revision, 
at least in part. A second explanation states that 
the waters are of juvenile origin, i. e., water which 
has never been at the surface before but is dis- 
charged by buried, cooling rocks. 

aad hoe ay he Ozarks is one of the beauty 

its 0. e State. ¥ 
PPgher education in Arkansas is provided at the 
University of Arkansas in Fayetteville and the 
State Teachers’ College in Conway. ° 


California : 


Capital, Sacramento—Eldorado State, also Golden State—State Flower, Golden Poppy—Motto: Eureka 
(I Have Found It) 


Continents is here seen—the aged mountain ridge 
that runs from the Arctic Circle southward 
through thé States into Mexico parallel to and 
near the seashore. There is much plains land, 
too, and every kind of soil that marks the tem- 
perate and sub-tropical zones, with practically 
all climates which are found in such regions. 
The State has no navigable rivers, except the 
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Sacramento River which is navigable for 180 
miles, and the San Joaquin River which will ac- 
- commodate ocean-going vessels as far as Stock- 
ton, 88 miles from the Pacific. Both rivers -are 
tributary to San Francisco Bay. Abundant wa- 
_ ters in smaller streams enable immense irriga- 
tion of lands otherwise virtually useless. Cali- 
fornia is the leading State in irrigation. 
: two extensive mountain ranges 
Sierra Nevada (which is a part of 
the Cascade Mountains) and the Coast Range. 
- The tallest peaks, including Mount Whitney, 
highest mountain in continental United States, are 
in the southern part of the Sierra Nevadas, with 
the exception of Mount Shasta, which is near the 
Oregon border. California has 12 mountains with 
an altitude of more than 14,000 feet. Lassen 
__ Peak in the Sierra Nevadas is the only active 
“volcano in the United States. See Index, 
MOUNTAIN PEAKS, NORTH. AMERICA. 
The Cascade Kange is not ancient measured in 
geologic time, Its beginning dates back about 2 
million years, into the geologic period known as 
the Pliocene, about a million years before the 
great Ice Age, or Glacial epoch. The character 
and arrangement of the older rocks indicate that 
earlier mountains, long before worn down, had 
4 occupied the region. The present range rests upon 
_ @ great platform of lava flows, which issued from 
many vents and fissures. These lavas accumulated, 
flow upon flow, to depths of several thousand feet 
over wide areas in Washington, Oregon, southern 
Idaho, and northern California. Later this plat- 
form was bent, or arched, slightly upward along 
_ the line of the Cascades. No more widespread 
- floods of lava came forth, but numerous localized 
7 eruptions produced the magnificent series of peaks 
_ -which are now snowcapped and for which the 
Cascades are famous. 
7" Cities around San Francisco Bay celebrated 
(1939) an International Exposition to mark the 
completion of the world’s two largest bridges across 
_ the San Francisco Bay. This was the first inter- 
national celebration held in the San Francisco 
_ Bay region since 1915, when the Panama-Pacific 
_. International Exposition marked the completion of 
_ the Panama Canal. 
g Grapes, wines, brandies, raisins, plums, prunes, 
Peaches, cantaloups, oranges, lemons, apples, apri- 
cots, pears, olives, ws!nuts, and almonds as well as 
_ wheat, cotton, and sugar beets are produced on a 
"4 large scale; also-canned fruits, meats, fish, and 
vt vegetables. Cooperatives are a feature of fruit and 
marketing. See Index, crop PRODUCTION; MINERAL 
_ PRODUCTION. i 
‘The chief industries (1937 Census) were canned 
and dried fruits and vegetables, fruit juices, 
preserves, jellies, fruit butters, pickles and 
“sauces, and bread and bakery products. 
See” California was one of the original gold-producing 
_ States, with silver second, and, in these later years, 
“4 petroleum and natural gas. Copper and lead 
abound; also mercury and borax. 
' is still considerable. 
Developed water power in California is more 
_ than 2 million horse-power, due to the huge.dams 
- with their vast reserves. 
__ The Golden Gate Bridge (opened for traffic 
May 28, 1937) links San Francisco and com- 
is munities along the Redwood Highway in the 
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Colorado, one of the Mountain States, is situated 
near the center of the western half of the United 
2 on the western rim of the Mississippi 


and Nebraska, on the south by New Mexico and 
a small strip of the Oklahoma panhandle, and 
on the west by Utah. Colorado is almost a per- 
fect rectangle in form, having the most regular 
¥ undary lines of any state in the Union. 
 ‘That*part of the State lying east of the Rocky 
; _ Mountains was included in the territory acquired 
by the purchase from France (1803) usually re- 
ferr to as the Louisiana Purchase. All the 
southeastern portion of the State, lying south 
of the Arkansas river, and a narrow strip ex- 
tending north through the mountain district 
into Wyoming, was claimed by the State of 
_ Texas and became a part of the United States 
eee when Texas was annexed (1845). This inéluded 
a considerable tract belonging to the Louisiana 
_ Purchase but the controversy regarding the 

_ northern boundary of Texas was settled long be- 
fie 


fore Colorado became a State. The western part 
of what is now the State of Colorado and an 
I 
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North Coast region, while the San Franci 
Bridge connects San Francisco with Oaklai 
easel) and other East Bay cities and the interio 
valleys. Fs 

The forests, in common with all States of the - 
Pacific group, are extensive, comprising every — 
variety of tree which grows north of the 
\tropical zone. Coniferous trees are most numer- 
ous. The giant redwood groves are the destination 
of many tourists. The Sequoia trees number 1,156,- 
000, and in Sequoia National Park there are 8,722 
exceeding 10 feet in diameter, some older than 
the pyramids. 2 , : : 

It is a State of romance in history. Acquired 
from Mexico political control (1846), gold was 
discovered (1848), and (1849) the most remark- 
able ‘‘gold rush’’ ever known began, it being said 
that the gold produced thereafter eenabled the 
United States to withstand so well the economic 
strain of the Civil War (1861-1865). : 4 

The State has three universities—Leland Stan- 
ford Jr., the University of California in Berkeley 
with a branch in Los Angeles, and the University 
of Southern. California. There are many colleges. 
The Lick Observatory is one of the most important 
in the world. : ¥ 

One of the points of interest is the motion pic- 
ture colony in Hollywood, near Los Angeles. 
The atmosphere is so clear that motion pictures 
may.be taken on about 350 days of the year, while 
tbe topography and fiora afford most varied “‘loca- 
ions.” 

Death Valley, in Inyo County, 276 feet below sea 
level and the lowest poe in the United States, is 
a National Monument. c 

The Big Trees are the attraction of General Grant 
Park, although the mountain scenery and the fish- 
ing are added allurements. The Big Trees Sequoia 
gigantea, are sometimes confused with the redwood, 
Sequoia sempervirens, the smaller species of sequoia 
found only in the Coast Range of California. While 
the gigantea approaches 40 feet in the base diam- 
eter, the sempervirens rarely exceeds 20 feet. The 
wood is similar in color and texture, but the 
foliage is distinct, and the bark of the Big Tree is 
much thicker and of a rich red color instead of a 
dull brown. The most distinctive characteristic is — 
that the Big Trees are reproduced only from the - 
seed, while the redwood when cut down sprouts 
from the stump. The Mariposa.Big Trees in 
Yosemite Park are the world’s oldest and largest 
living things. Here also is the famous Wawona ~ 
tree through which automobiles may drive. 

The largest tree is ‘‘General Sherman’’ in Se-~ 
quoia National Park. The Mariposa grove of big 
trees is the largest of the Giant Sequoias out- 
side the, Sequoia National Park. 

Yosemite National Park is one*of the great 
scenic wonders of the world. Its total area is 
1,176 square miles—about the size of Rhode Island. 

Yosemite Valley is approximately 7 miles long 
and averages 142 miles in width. The walls of 
the valley rise about 3,500 feet above the valley 
floor. Following is a list, showing heights of the 
principal cliffs and waterfalis: ~ is 

El Capitan, 3,604 ft.; Glacier Point, 3,254 ft.; ~ 
Half Dome, 4,892 ft.; Sentinel Rock, 3,040 ft.; 
Yosemite Falls, Upper, 1,430 ft.; Yosemite Falls, | 
Lower, 320 ft.; Bridal Veil Falls, 620 ft.; Vernal 
Falls, 317 ft.; Nevada Falls, 594 ft. , A 


additional strip lying west and south of the Rio at 
Grande del Norte was ceded to the United States 
by Mexico (1848) following the war between the 
two* countries. The actual settlement of Colo-— 
rado began with the discovery of gold (1858) at 
which time most of the eastern half of the State 
was included in Kansas Territory under the name ~ 
of Arapahoe County. The Territory of Colo- 
serie We cece cadena: 7e81). about a month 
fter statehoo a en conferred 
Territory of Kansas. bases 
The topos 
difference o 


Colorado River. With its tributaries it 
forms the principal drainage for western Colo- 
tado. Rising in Grand County and flowing 
southwesterly to about the center of the western 
boundary, where it enters Utah, the Colorado 
Portion of the river formerly was known as the 
Grand, but its name was changed (1921) by 
: the general assembly. Others are the South 
: Platte, upper forks of the Kansas, Arkansas, 
: Rio Grande, White, Green and Gunnison. Many 
/ of these rivers travel in deep narrow canyons, 

notably the Arkansas, which makes its way 
through the “Royal Gorge’’, or Canyon of the 
Arkansas at a depth of 2,600-3,000 feet. Other 
_. famous gorges are the Grand River Canyon 
~ and the Toitec Gorge in the south. 

‘There are fourteen national forests wholly 
within the State and one lying partially within 
its boundaries. They comprise 20 per cent of the 
State’s area, embracing 13,500,000 acres. There 
are two national parks and six national monu- 
ments; also one national monument on the 
boundary between Colorado and Utah. 

Big game still is abundant in Colorado, in- 
cluding deer, antelope, bear, elk, mountain lion, 
gray wolf and coyote. There is also much small 
game such as sage hen, grouse, pheasant, dove, 
wild duck. The United States Forest Service re- 
Ported 20,000 elk, the greatest number since 
1890, roaming the Rocky Mountains in the State 
(1939) with 95 per cent of the number in the 
14 national forests in the State. 

Soils vary from arid, when non-watered, to pro- 
ductive. Irrigation is extensive, and has lifted 
agriculture to first place in the State, ahead of 

g and livestock, which come next. See Index, 

: CROP PRODUCTION and MINERAL PRODUCTION. 
r The chief industries are agriculture, 
raising in its various branches, dairying, bee- 
keeping, manufacturing, mining, quarrying, 
lumbering, oil and gas production and commerce. 

The principal crop is sugar beets; others are 
cantaloups, wheat, corn, barley, alfalfa, oats, 
Potatoes. 

The chief minerals produced are gold, copper, 
Silver, coal, lead, zinc, molybdenum. Petroleum is 
yielded. There are extensive oil shale lands. 
Radium and tungsten are found. Gold output ex- 
ceeds $12,700,000 a year; silver, $4,400,000. 

In Colorado are found large quantities of helium, 
&@ Tare, inert and non-combustible gaseous element 
which is used in inflating dirigibles and blimps 
and which has valuable therapeutic qualities. 


-  sissippi River on the east. 
. a pe east. The largest stream 
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The chief industries (1937 Census) were meat 
packing, bread and bakery products, ahd flour 
and other grain-mill products. 

The State is well known for its salubrious cli- 
mate; its health-giving and enjoyable qualities. 
But a general summary of climatic conditions 
prevailing is of comparatively little value be- 
cause of the great differences in altitude and the 


| 
f 
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remarkable diversity that occurs at points n bi 


far apart. 

Higher education is given by the State Uni-' 
versity in Boulder, University of Denver, Colo- 
rado College in Colorado Springs, State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts in Fort Col- 
lins, State College of Education in Greeley, West- 
ern State College in Gunnison, and the Colo- 
rado School of Mines in Golden. 

Mesa Verde national park, situated in south- 
western Colorado in Montezuma County, em-. 
braces 80.2 square miles, or 51,334 acres. 
It_is especially noted for the ruins of homes and 
villages of the ancient cliff dwellers, supposed to 
have been the earliest inhabitants of this part of 
the country. The ruins are found in canyons that 
intersect a mp Plateau that once is ‘supposed to 
have supported a population of 70,000 people. The 
numerous ruins are connected by excellent high- 
ways and trails. 

Cliff Palace is the largest known cliff dwelling 
in the world, numbering 200 rooms. 

Rocky Mountain national park is in the heart 
of the Rockies and includes some of the most 
picturesque portions of the range. Its highest 
point is Longs peak, 14,255 feet above sea level 
and there are 13 other peaks with altitudes of 
more than 13,000 feet. The park is located in 
the north middle part of the state, in Larimer, 
Boulder and Grand counties, and covers an area 
of 405.33 square miles, or 259,413 acres. The 
parks are visited annually by more than 600,000 
persons. 

The highest suspension bridge in the world spans 
the canyon of the Arkansas river, known as the 
Royal Gorge. The floor of the bridge is 1,053 feet 
above the bed of the river; the main span is 880 
feet long and the total length, exclusive of ap- 
proaches, is 1,260 feet. ; 

The highest automobile road in the United 
States is the Mount Evans highway in Clear 
Creek County, which rises to an altitude of 
14,260 feet. There are 30 railroad and terminal 
companies operating, reporting an aggregate of 
4,868 miles of main line track. 
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Motte: Qui Transtulit Sustinent (He Who Transplanted Still Sustains) 


Connecticut, one of the Original Thirteen States 
F of the Union, is situated in New England; bounded 
on the south by Long Island Sound, on the east by 
Ny Rhode Island, on the north by Massachusetts, and 
on the west by New York. It was settled early in 
> the seventeenth century by the Dutch from New 
York, then known as New Amsterdam, and by 
Puritans from Massachusetts in Hartford (1635). 
ro It adopted (1639) a written constitution, con- 
: firmed by a charter from King Charles II (1662) 
and replaced (1818) by a State constitution. 
A The Indian name of Hartford was Suckiage. Then 
the name was changed to Newtown and so it was 
__ until 1637. The place was then named after Hert- 
ford, gland. It was incorporated (1784). 
Charter Oak Place in Hartford marks the site 
where the Connecticut charter was said to have 
been concealed (1687) when Gov. Edmund An- 
dros, whose jurisdiction included Connecticut, de- 
Manded its surrender to the Assembly. 

Connecticut’s surface is broken, there being ridge 
after ridge, with verdant valleys between. Toward 
the shores of the Sound, the land is generally flat, 
but it rises to about 2,000 feet of altitude in the 
northwestern part, where the Berkshire Hills be- 
gin and extend northward into Massachusetts 
and Vermont. Originally, the entire State was 
heavily wooded with all trees known to the temper- 
ate zone, hardwood and coniferous varieties 
abounding. Lumbering has reduced the timber 
supply materially. The water supply is large for 
industrial uses. The Connecticut River and the 
Housatonic are the principal streams, their valleys 
immensely productive. 

Connecticut is a land of many lakes, the largest 
‘of which is Candlewood, 18 miles long. in the 
southwestern part of the State. Kent Falls in the 
Spee of the Berkshires is one of many scenic 

tractions. 
at Tnile the total production of various crops in 
Gonnecticut does not compare favorably with other 
states, because of its smallness in area, its pro- 
portionate share is important. Connecticut tobacco 
is noted for its high quality, the leaf being used 


extensively in the manufacture of cigar wrappers 
and binders. Corn, oats, potatoes, apples, grapes 
are. among agricultural products grown com- 


mercially. Chief minerals are stone, clay products 


and lime. See Index, cROP PRODUCTION. 
The state is intensely industrial and is noted 


for the manufacture of machinery and hard- ~ 


ware, textiles, fur-felt hats, corsets, typewriters, 
clocks, needles and pins and hooks and eyes. 
Hartford broadcloth, Bristol clocks, Manchester 
silk, Berlin tinware and New Britain implements 
were the earliest in the country. i 

There are numerous lock factories in the State, 
notably in New Britain, New Haven, Norwalk 
and Stamford. There are three large arms plants, 
the Colt revolver works in Hartford, the Win- 
chester rifle works in New Haven, and the Rem- 
ington rifie works in Bridgeport. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were electri- 
cal machinery, apparatus and supplies and ma- 
chine-shop products. 

Besides its pre-eminence in manufacturing in- 
dustry, Connecticut has in the capital, Hartford, 
mts ees insurance center of the United 

ates. 

In early days shipping was important, but is 
today relatively negligible, excepting for coastwise 
water-borne traffic. The prevalence of good roads 
has enabled the development of many motor truck 
lines, while the same good roads have multiplied 
automobile tourist travel. > 

Yale University, in New Haven (founded in 1707). 
has grown to be a _ world-famed institution. 
Wesleyan University in Middletown, Trinity Col- 
lege in Hartford, the University of Connecticut 
(formerly Connecticut State College) in Storrs, 


and Connecticut College for Women in New Lon- | 


don, are also important. 

The Connecticut Legislature killed three State 
income tax proposals (April 12, 1939) believing 
that such legislation would drive residents of high 
income out of the State and thus cause consider- 
able income loss from inheritance taxes on estates 
of wealthy persons. 
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Delaware, one of the Thirteen Original States, 
“next to Rhode Island the smallest, lies in the 
South Atlantic group, bounded on the north by 
Pennsylvania, on the east by New Jersey, Delaware 
Bay, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by 
Maryland, and on the west by Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. The land is low lying, one-twentieth 
- being marshy. 4 
Fifty fresh water lakes, the Delaware River and 
Bay, connecting streams and the Atlantic Ocean 
provide an enormous amount of aquatic life. The 
lakes are noted for large-mouth bass. Along the 
Atlantic coastline, Delaware fishing fleets follow 
the migrations of fish and much shad, herring, 

rock and sturgeon are taken. Delaware Bay 

yields oysters, clams, crabs and lobsters. Of late 
years fruit raising, notably peaches, with straw- 
berries and most of the smaller fruits, has been the 
leading industry. Fruit-evaporating and canning 

industries; with large plants in Dover, Milford, 

- Middletown and Smyrna, are carried on. Once 
celebrated for the excellence of its wheat, large 
crops of that grain and other cereals, especially 
corn, are grown. 

Wilmington and vicinity is the chief manufac- 
turing center of the State. The products are 
varied and include, among others, leather goods, 

- ships, machinery and hardware. With the paper- 

s making plants in the valley of the Brandywine 

many thousands of workers are employed. 
' Wilmington is the headquarters of the E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Company, the country’s 
largest manufacturer of diversified chemical 
__- products. : 
Kaolin clay is an important quarry industry. 


; Wilmington is the chief port, ship traffic passing 
_ up the Delaware River. A Government canal con- 
_nects Delaware and Chesapeake Bays and was 
_ converted (1927) into a sea-level canal. 
Delaware retains the whipping post as a punish- 
Es ment for criminals. Delaware was the first State 
_ to ratify the United States Constitution (1787). 
\ It retained slavery until it was abrogated (1865) 
_ by the Thirteenth amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

Delaware, though small in area, has the dis- 
_ tinction of having had the flags of four nations 
floating over its soil at different times, namely, 


Fi 
%: The District of Columbia is the seat of the Fed- 
» eral Government of the United States. Its area 
was originally 100 square miles taken from the 
' sovereignty of Maryland and Virginia. Virginia’s 
portion south from the Potomac was ceded (1846) 
back to that State. It lies on the west central edge 
of Maryland on the Potomac River, opposite Vir- 
ginia. It is in the South Atlantic eon The Dis- 
trict is co-terminus with the City of Washington. 
___. Almost the entire activity is governmental. In- 
dustrial activity is output for governmental or lo- 
eal consumption. Navigation is carried on via the 
_ Potomac River, which is a branch of Chesapeake 
Bay. The river was naturally capable of accom- 
modating large vessels, and has been improved in 
depth and otherwise, so that war or commercial 
craft may pass , 


lishing, book, music and job. 
___ To insure that the national capital should be 
; pha from local control, the Constitution LEN ties 
that Congress shall exercise exclusive Yegislation 
therein. After various experiments, Congress in 
878) created the present form of government, 
_ which consists of a commission of three members, 
two residents of the District appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and one de- 
tailed from the corps of engineers of the Army. 
YF Each House of the Congress has a Committee on 
District of Columbia, and taxation current and for 
M UD esate is chiefly borne by the residents. 
. esidents -of the District of Columbia, as such, 
: — do not vote on either national or municipal mat- 
ters, Persons residing in the District of Columbia 
wppointed to governmental positions do not give 
ge Ser eee Fees in ne ded The laws 
Yor, arious ates perm: em to 
residents of such States, ahs pS 
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the Netherlands, Sweden, Great Britain, and the 
United States of America. The periods of the 
several sovereignties are as follows: 

1. The Dutch settlement at Zwaanendael, 1631; - 
2. the Swedish period (1638-1655); 3. the second 
Dutch period (1655-1664); 4. the British period 
(1664-1776); 5. the American period (1776 to the 
present time.) 4 

The Dutch interest in the Delaware River region 
began with the discovery of Delaware Bay, in 
1609, by Henry Hudson, who was in command of 
the ‘‘Half Moon,’’ a ship belonging to the Dutch 
East India Company. 

With so many Dutch, Swedish, and English 
persons closely identified with the exploration, 
settlement, trade, and government of colonial Dela- 
ware, it seems rather strange, says a State depart- 
mental guide, that the name of the Bay, River 
and State should be that of an Englishman, 
Thomas West, who, after he was ennobled by the 
Crdin, bore the title Lord De la Warr, but who 
never set foot on Delaware soil. The Governor of 
Virginia, he may have viewed the land from the 
bay while on board a ship on its way to or from 
Jamestown (1611). ; 

The only Revolutionary engagement fought on 
Delaware soil was the so-called Battle of Cooch’s 
Bridge (near the village of Newark), where the 
Americans were strongly posted. Although the lat- 
ter were dislodged and driven toward the village 
of Christiana, the British Army, 18,000 strong, 
under Cornwallis, remained encamped between 
Glasgow and Iron Hill for five days, awaiting the 
onslaught of Washington’s main army which num- 
bered about 12,000 men. When Washington stub- 
bornly refused to move out of his entrenchments 
behind Red Clay Creek, the British Army filed off 
toward the left, through Newark (Sept. 8, 1777) 
and three days later joined in battle with the 
American army on the battlefield of the Brandy- 
wine, just over the Delaware boundary line in 
Pennsylvania. 

The University of Delaware is in Newark, and 
a State College for Colored Students is in Dover. 

The duPont Boulevard, built and donated to 
public use by the late T. Coleman duPont, extends 
through the State from Wilmington to Lewes. 

The Old Swedes Church, in Wilmington, is one 
of the nation’s oldest historic religious edifices. 
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_Charged by Congress with planning a capital 
city, President Washington entrusted the design 
to the French engineer and architect, L’Enfant, 
who made a plan as extensive as the Paris of that 
day, not only with locations for government build- 
ings and embellishments, but also with provision 
for parks and monuments and other adornments 
which would come as the power and wealth of the 
nation increased—all reminiscent of the century- 
old plans of Versailles, the capital of Louis XIV. 
L’Enfant’s plan, although made too small by the 
spreading of the city throughout the District, and 
although seriously mutilated, nevertheless per- 
sisted and was made the basis of the comprehen- 
sive plan (1901), prepared by the Senate Park 
Commission (Messrs. Burnham, McKim, Saint 
Fer! eng ee at the instance of Senator 

ames McMillan, by whose name it is n 
ke as ee Lagoa Plan. on 

e central composition extends from thi - 
tol through the green stretches of the en bere 
dered Mall to the Washington Monument, and 
thence over the Reflecting Basin to the Lincoln 
Memorial—thus placing the Founder and the Say- 
ior of the nation on the axis of the Capitol. The 
cross-axis is formed by the White House, the Wash- 
ington Monument and the memorial to Thomas 

Jefferson provided for by Congress (1938). 

From the Lincoln Memorial as a focal point 
extends the Rock Creek Parkway traversing tle 
entire District, and also the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge, which connects with the Mount Vernon 
le eet! to the home of Washington, and as 
well forms the entrance to the Arlington National 
Cemetery. All these elements combine to make 
a ceuerem logical, orderly, beautiful national 


_._ The Lincoln Memorial, designed by H 
incloses a colossal statue of Lincoln by Dave 
French, murals of Emancipation and Reunion 
Jules Guerin and on its walls are inscribéd — 


make i 


_ Gettysburg Address and the Second Inaugural. It 
Was built by a commission with President Taft as 
chairman. Under the Chairmanship of Chief Jus- 
tice Taft the Supreme Court building, a portion of 
the Capitol Group, was constructed by Cass Gil- 
bert, architect, with a dignity befitting one of 
e three ‘coordinate branches of the government. 
On initiative of President Coolidge, Congress 
provided for a@ group of departmental buildings to 
redeem a ‘“‘blighted district’? of the city extending 
along the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue 
, from the Treasury to the Capitol. Under the 
” direction of Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. 
Mellon, a commission of architectural consultants 
(Messrs. E, H. Bennett, Louis Ayres, Arthur J. 
Brown, W. A. Delano, Louis Simon, Milton Medary 
» and John Russell Pope) planned as a group build- 
- ings for the Departments of Commerce, Labor, 
: Post Office and Justice, for the Archives, and for 
Interstate Commerce, Internal Revenue and the 
Federal Trade Commission. These buildings have 

; a uniform cornice line and an architectural style 
_. based on classical motives as established by Wash- 
f ington and Jefferson for the national capital. On 
the south they face Constitution Avenue, a monu- 
mental thoroughfare extending 212 miles from the 
Capitol to the Lincoln Memorial. A frame for 
this memorial is formed on the north side of the 
ayenue by five white marble buildings set back 

of deep gardens—buildings of the Pan-American 
Union, Public Health Service, Federal Reserve 
Board, National Academy of Sciences and Ameri- 

can Pharmaceutical Association. The Interior 
Department occupies three squares between C and 

F, 18th and 19th, Streets. Framing the White 
Lot (south of the White House) are the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, the Red Cross group, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution Continental 
Memorial Hall and Auditorium, and the Pan- 
American. These activities, belonging to the 
. cultural side of Washington life, are supplemented 
by the Freer Gallery of Far Eastern Art and the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, each supreme in its 
field; the Phillips Gallery (still in embryo). Lead- 
ership, of course, belongs to the Library of Con- 
gress (embracing the Coolidge Concerts and’ the 
Pennell collection of etchings) and to the Smith- 
sonian and the Carnegie Institutions. The Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, under the shadow of the 
Capitol dome, represents the thought and generos- 

ity of Mr. Mellon, who gave not only the building 

‘ longer than the Capitol itself) but also a collec- 
ion of pictures and sculpture ranking with the 
_ world’s an endowment for increase. The 
“ ay has n designed by the late John Russell 
ope, whose plans have been Selected for the Jef- 


ferson Memorial. 
Congress created (1910) the National Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts (composed of seven members 


appointed by the President) to advise the Pres® 
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Capital, Tallahassee—Everglade State, 


; Florida State Census Federal State 
(April 8, 1935) Census nsus 

Place 1930 1935 
4 Remit), i334 es 1,468,211 1,606,843 
- Becions ~ 598 20,099 
a It. Myers... ,082 10,312 
__‘ Gainsville 10,465 12,274 
Jacksonville 129/549 146,259 
Key West 12,831 12,317 
Lakeland 18,554 21,017 
| Miami ..... 110,637 127,600 
Miami Beach 6,49 13,330 
Orlando ... 27,330 30,48 
Pensacola ...... 31,579 30,826 
‘St. Augustine..... : 12,111 10,418 
St. Petersburg...... 40,425 40.856 
Sanford §...:..0..-- 10,100 10,903 

Tallahassee ...... 10,700 11,7 
BPD EUSEA IES 5 ic <0 0.45, ty0 -. 101,161 100,151 
West Palm Beach..........- 26,610 27,248 


‘Florida, a South Atlantic State, discovered (Eas- 
rg Sepa bgt 1513) by the Spaniard, 


" on the south by the Straits of Florida, and on the 
Bias pYarasi mil 
; Florida is of coral formation, with no high eleva- 
- tions, and in the southern part are vast swamps, 
the Everglades, which are being drained and pro- 
vided with roads to make available large potential 
agricultural wealth. The. drainage district em- 
braces 4,927,759 acres, of which one-quarter is 
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also Land of Flowers—State Flower, 
Motte: In God We Trust 
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dent, executive officers and committees of Congress 
on matters pertaining to the fine arts. Under the ‘ 
chairmanship of D. H. Burnham, Daniel Chester 
French and (for 22 years) Charles Moore, such 
advice has guided the development of the McMillan 
Plan. Congress also has provided for future plan- 
ning and park purchases by the National Capital 
Leg ai Ree geome ane has placed , 

€ administration of capital parks with the Na- _— 
tional Park Service. sf pot 7? a 

Across the Potomac, reached by the Key and the ; 
new Memorial Brjdge (2,138 ft. long), is the ; 
Arlington National Cemetery. See Index, aRLING- 7 
TON NATIONAL CEMETERY. 

Washington streets are exceptionally well shaded. 
Rock Creek Park is noted for its natural beauties. 
The Zoological Garden is being developed and a 
National Arboretum comprising fully 400 acres has 
been begun. ‘ 

Educationally, the District of Columbia has an 
excellent school system. The higher institutions 
include George Washington University, George- 
town University, Catholic University of America, 
American University (Methodist), Howard Univer- - 
sity (Negro), Gallaudet College (deaf and dumb), ‘ 
besides junior colleges for young women and many ' 
technical schools. 

Ford’s Theater, in which President Lincoln was 
assassinated by John Wilkes Booth (April 14, 1865) 
is as immediately taken over by the government 
and is now a Lincoln Museum. Across Tenth Street 
is the house in which Lincoln died, now used as a 
memorial. It and the old theater contain the Old- 
royd collection of Lincoln memoriabilia purchased 
by the Government (1926). 

The Mount Vernon Memorial Highway begins at 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge, on Columbia 
Island, and extends approximately 15 miles along 
the Virginia shore of the Potomac to the Mount 
Vernon Estate, ‘ 

Winding through Virginia countryside and afford- 
ing vistas of the Potomac, this highway passes 
many places of historic interest. The ruins of 
Abingdon, originally the home of the Alexamder 
family, for whom the city of Alexandria was 
named, and also the birthplace of Nelly Custis, 
Martha Washington’s grand-daughter, overlook the 
highway and the Potomac at the highest point 
between Washington and Alexandria. 

In Alexandria the highway passes Christ Church, 
where Washington and Lee worshipped, and many 
other. places of historic and patriotic interest. 
Below Alexandria the highway passes Wellington, 
the former home of Tobias Lear, secretary to the 
first President, and Fort Hunt, one of the Civil ' 
War defenses of the National Capital, now va- 
cated and to be developed as a park. Across the 
Potomac is Fort Washington, designed by L’Enfant 
and still an active military reservation. 
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Orange Blossom— 


owned by the State and is valued at $105,000,000. | 

The State has about 5,450,000 acres of original 
pine forests and large forests of second growth 
pine. From them comes about one-fourth of the 
national supply of ‘‘naval stores.”’ / 

Coastwise, the vegetation is sub-tropical, and in 
the interior is a coniferous tree-clad, sandy region 
where citrus fruits have been developed. The 
State leads in the production of grapefruit. 
Tobacco, rice, maize, oats and peas are grown. See 
Index, CROP PRODUCTION; MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

A present and future source of great wealth are 
the natural deposits of phosphate rock, of which 
in pre-war times more than 1,000,000 tons were 
exported for foreign use as land fertilizer. Fullers 
earth, stone, lime, kaolin are other minerals of 
importance. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were lum- 
ber and timber products, cigars, canned and dried 
fruits, fruits and vegetables, canned and bottled 
juices, preserves, jellies and fruit butters. 

Congress authorized (May 14, 1934) the estab- 
lishment of a tropical National Park in the Ever- 
glades upon donation to the Federal Government 
of the necessary lands, acquisition of which will 
require, several years. The park borders the 
Gulf of Mexico from the Tamiami Trail on the 
north to Cape Sable, which is 350 miles further 
south than Cairo, Egypt, and covers 2,500 square 
miles, being twice the size of Rhode Island. ; 

Indians, remnants of the Seminole nation, have 
their towns in the remote fastnesses of the Ever- 
glades. They did not always live in this section 
but were driven here from their homes in North 
Florida at the close of the Seminole War. Refusing 
to surrender, they retreated into these wilds, where 
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the soldiers could not find them. They have never 
formally submitted to the government and continue 
to live under their own tribal laws. Their diet 
consists almost entirely of fish and game. __ 

St. Augustine, the oldest city of European origin 
. in the United States, was founded (1565). It has 
i changed hands 13 times and has floated the 
; 


» Spanish, French, British, Confederate and Ameri- 
can flags, 3 A 
Among the higher institutions of learning are the 
* University of Florida, Gainesville; State College for 
Women, Tallahassee; the University of Miami, Mi- 
; ami, and the University of Tampa, Tampa, 
Palm Beach, 300 miles south of Jacksonville, has 
_ long been a famous resort for American and 
foreign wealth and fashion. Miami is built on the 
site of old Fort Dallas (established 1836). Begin- 
ning from almost nothing (1896) Miami has risen 
to a position of leadership in resort life and as the 
~~commercial center of southern Florida. 4 
The two venerable strongholds, Fort Marion 
(Castle San Marcos) and Fort Matanzas, on the 
Matanzas River in Florida, were declared national 
monuments by Presidential proclamation (Oct. 15, 
1924). Built by the Spanish, they are impressive 
* memorials of the momentous epoch when European 
nations were struggling mightily for empire in the 
‘New World. These forts, constructed of coquina, a 
native material of sea shells which Nature has 
cemented together, have withstood for generations 
the effects of wind and weather. 
Fort Marion—This fort, the oldest defensive work 
still standing in the United States, was begun by 
the Spanish (1672) as,a protection to the town of 
St. Augustine. Containing four bastions, it is a 
‘symmetrically shaped structure of the type perfected 
by Vauban, the great French military engineer. 
Its massive ramparts are from 9 to 12 feet thick. 
- Surrounded by a moat 40 feet wide, its only en- 
trance is across a drawbridge. Beautifully arched 
-easemates and carved cornices attest the artistic 


___._Georgia, of the South Atlantic group, was one of 
_ the Thirteen Original States. It is bounded on the 
north by Tennessee, North Carolina and South 
Carolina, on the east by South Carolina and the 
_ . Atlantic, on the south by Florida, anf on the west 
_by Alabama, It is the largest State east of the 
4 gee sereippt River and contains the largest area of 
_ woodland—23,800,000 acres. ‘ é 
‘The topography of Georgia is varied with a 
: a mountainous region in the north and northwest 
_ which is interspersed with wide fertile valleys. 
Some of the Blue Ridge Mountains exceed 3,000 
_ feet. The most important river is the Savannah, 
put there are several lesser streams suited to 


navigation. : 
Agriculture is important. The chief crops are 
cotton, peanuts, tobacco, corn, peaches, rice, 


sweet potatoes, sugar cane syrup. Georgia is the 
P obec producer of sea-island cotton, and is 
_ rapidly approaching Louisiana as chief producer of 
_ sugar cane syrup. See Index, crop PRODUCTION. 
_ ‘The State grazes a million cattle, and raises as 
an Baoany swine. 
‘The lumber cut is mostly pine, from which come 
_ fesin and turpentine. Georgia supplies more than 
+ one half of the United States production of naval 
_ stores dnd Savannah is the world’s largest market 
for such goods. 
_ The minerals produced in Georgia in order of 
ii value are as follows: kaolin, clay products, granite, 
pera Portland cement, Fullers earth, lime- 
stone, barites, sand and gravel, manganese, coal, 
tale, bauxite, gold and silver and mica. See Index, 
MINERAL PRODUCTION. 
. _ Georgia is the largest producer of kaolin for use 
_ @S @ paper and china clay in the United States. It 
ere 67% of the domestic production of such 
_ kaolin and 54% of all such clays consumed in the 
nited States. In addition, Georgia ranks first 
mong the States in the production of Fullers 
earth, second in the production of barite and 
_ Manganese and manganiferous iron ore, and third 
. in se production of bauxite and micaceous 
- minerals. | 
7:7" Antares is highly developed, with abun- 
_ qdant rail lines and large ocean shipping in and out 
_ from Savannah, chief port. Vessels up to 32 feet 
draft are accommodated at high tide across the 
bar, and up to 26 feet at all times. 
__ The cHief industries (1937 Census) were cotton 
‘woven goods, cotton seed oil, cake and meal, and 
ed mon reports School of Technology, Atlanta, thi 
RE yy rgia School of Technology, anta, the 
_ University of Georgia (founded in 1785) in Athens, 
_ Emory University, Atlanta, and Atlanta University 
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aste and skill of the Spanish builders. 
living quarters for the garrison, the fort co: 


about 40 feet square, 
Island. Having no moat, it could be entered only 
by the use of a ladder. The word Matanazas means 
bloody. The fort takes its name from a gruesome 
event which occurred in the vicinity (1565) when 
the Spanish slew some 300 French Huguenots. Fort 
Matanzas canbe reached by boat from Fort Marion 
or by the Ocean Shore Boulevard to Matanzas Inlet 
and thence by ferry. 

Fort Jefferson—This fort is a hexagonal struc- 
ture, fully bastioned, with walls 425 feet long, 
rising 60 feet from a surrounding moat. It is situ- _ 
ated about 70 miles due west of Key West, Fla., on | 
Garden Key of the Dry Tortugas Islands and can 
be reached by boat or plane. Fort Jefferson was 
declared (Jan. 4, 1935) a national monument by 
Presidential proclamation. “ 
The Tortugas were discovered by Juan Ponce de 
Leon on his Florida voyage (1513) and were so 
named because of the many turtles in that vicinity. _ 
In colonial days these islands were the lair of buc- 
caneers and pirates. In later years the strategic 
location of the Tortugas group became apparent, 
and Fort Jefferson was planned as the key to Amer- 
ican defense in the Gulf of Mexico. Work on the 
fort ‘started (1846) but progressed so slowly that 
at the outbreak of the Civil War it was scarcely 
defensible. It was garrisoned for the first time 
(Jan. 1861) with a force of 66 Federal troops. 
Union forces continued to hold it during the war. 


(for negroes) in Atlanta, are institutions for higher 
education. 

At Warm Springs is a sanitarium for the treat- 
ment of sufferers from infantile paralysis. It was 
here that Franklin D. Roosevelt was restored to 
health following his attack ef poliomyelitis. See 
ee nee WARM SPRINGS FOUNDATION. ‘ 

‘ort Pulaski, on Cockspur Island, at the mout 
of the Savannah River, is a national mogqnees 
It was constructed for coast defense by the United 
States in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Near the fort is.a wooded park in which are many 
tarieties of birds and subtropical plants. In the 
Past 200 years three forts have been built on this 
Island. Fort George, a small block structure, was 
erected (1761) by the Colonial Government. It 
was partially destroyed by storms, and completely 
dismantled (1776) by American patriots when the - 
British fleet approached. New defenses were needed — 
and the United States (1794) erected Fort Green. 
The life of this fort was short, for the great hurri- _ 
cane (1804) swept away its batteries and barracks. — 
The present structure (begun in 1829) was named — 
Fort Pulaski in honor of the Polish hero, Count 
Casimir Pulaski, who fought in the American | 


Revolution and was mort: : 
of Savanna cian ortally wounded at the battle a 
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Fort Pulaski two years later. Rober a 
appointment after his graduation f , 

was to this post. Approximately on y 
Was spent on the construction o : 
completed fort is a five ne 
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Its solid bri 
thick and 32 feet h: ply 


Georgia was visited b 


part of the tract of 1 
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Capital, Boise—Gem State—State Flower, Syringa—Motto: Esto Perpetua (May It Last) 


Idaho, of the Mountain group, is situated west 
of the Rockies in the Pacific Coast region, bounded 
on the north by British Columbia and Montana, 
on the east by Montana and Wyoming, on the 
south by Utah and Nevada, and on the west by 
Oregon and Washington. 

Its topography is mountainous, with broad level 
Plateaus. Altitudes range from 700 feet to Mount 
Borah (12,665 feet) in the Sawtooths, the highest 
peak in the State. More like the Sahara Desert 
than Idaho is an area of sand dunes west of St. 
Anthony. These dunes, of pure white sand, range 
in height from 10 to 100 feet. The Snake River 
drains the State to the Columbia River, twisting 
northward through Hells Canyon which averages 
5,510 feet for over 40 miles.. At one point the 
canyon is 7,900 feet deep, a mile and a half from 
rim to river, which considerably exceeds the maxi- 
mum depth (6,100 feet) of the Grand Canyon. It 
is 10 miles from rim to rim at its widest point. 
The Salmon (the river of no return) is also im- 
portant. The St. Joe, in the area of the largest 
stand of white pine in the United States, is the 
highest navigable river in the world. The climate 
is dry and stimulating. 

There are a number of mountain ranges—Cabi- 
net, Coeur d’Alene, Beaverhead and Bitter Root 
in the north; Salmon River, Sawtooth and Lost 
Rivers in the center of the State, and the Bear, 
Blackfoot and Snake River mountains in the 
southeast. The Snake or Shoshone River is noted 
for several waterfalls—the American, Shoshone 
and Salmon, and for a deep canyon. 

Shoshone Falis—46 feet higher than Niagara— 
Pours its flood over a horseshoe-shaped rim and 
is called the ‘‘Niagara of the West.’’ At night the 
spectacle is illuminated with floodlights. Twin 
Falls also attracts many visitors. 

Other scenic attractions are Kaniksu, Pend 
Oreille and Coeur d’Alene lakes in the north and 
Bear Lake in the southeastern corner. Lake Pend 
Oreille is one of the largest freshwater lakes 
wholly within the boundaries of the United States. 
It has a shore line of more than 500 miles and in 
places is 1,100 feet Seo, 3 i 

Idaho is undeveloped, having large mineral re- 
sources, and much land yet to be covered with 


\ 


irrigation waters. The Federal Reclamation Service 
has built several important irrigation projects, 
which are in addition to many private projects. 

About_ 4,000 Indians reside on the reservations 
in the State—in Coeur d'Alene, Bannock on Fort 
Hall and Duck Valley, and Nez Perces. — 

Agriculture is important, the farmers market- 

ing wheat, hay, oats, barley, potatoes, beans, peas, 
sugar beets, apples and prunes, named in the or-, 
der of importance. High-grade field and garden 
seed are raised and sold throughout the United 
States. Stock raising, particularly sheep, is an im- 
portant industry. Much wool is shipped. Near Mesa 
are the largest individually-owned orchards in the 
world. See Index, crop propucrion. Lumber, beet 
sugar, dairy products and flour are the chief 
manufactures. 
__Much metal is mined. The State ranks first 
in lead production and a close second in silver. 
Gold mining is rapidly gaining in importance. See 
Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

Idaho Territory was organized (March 3, 1863) 
out of parts of Washington, Nebraska and North 
Dakota, with Lewiston the capital. It contained 
four counties, ten mining towns and 20,000 in- 
habitants. The territorial capital was removed 
to Boise (May, 1865). 

Lewis and Clark led the parade of pioneers into 
Idaho. Fur traders and a few scattered mission- 
aries constituted the sole white population until 
discovery of gold near Orofino (1860),. Stirring rush 
days followed, equalled only when a burro acci- 
dentally brought about the lead-silver strike in 
the Coeur d’Alenes (1884). Towns sprang up 
overnight, and miners, lumberjacks, farmers 
Swept over untouched forests. Silver was dis- 
covered in the Coeur d’Alene country (1884). 

The old Oregon Trail, the nation’s famous route 
of pioneer migration, enters Idaho from Wyoming 
on the southeast, and leaves the state at Weiser 
on the west. Motorists today follow in general © 
the same trail when they travel over U. S. Route 
30 and 30 N through fertile irrigated tracts where 
Pioneers once prodded oxen over desert wastes. 

The University of Idaho is in Moscow, with a 
southern branch (junior. college) in Pocatello, the 
College of Idaho is in Caldwell, Northwest Naza- 
rene College in Nampa, and normal schools in 
Lewiston and Albion. 


Illinois 


Capital, Springfield—Prairie State, 


Illinois, the third most populous State of the 
Union, lies in the |East North Central group, its 
northeastern corner touching Lake Michigan, the 
Mississippi River flowing along its western bound- 
ary line, the Ohio River along its southern end. 
It is bounded on the north by Wisconsin, on the 
east by Indiana, on the south by Kentucky and 
Missouri and on the west by Missouri and Iowa. 
It is intensely industrial, agricultural, and mining, 
and foremost in water and rail ch ae 

Illinois is almost uniformly level, being situated 
in a glacial moraine, and is alluvial in all parts 
with a climate such as prevails in the whole of the 
Middle West. It is so level that a railway possesses 
one precisely straight line 100 miles long in which 
scarcely a cut was necessary—a vast prairie, 
once largely wooded, now with only 10 per cent of 
forest cover. Corn, wheat, oats, barley and rye 
are grown in large quantities. Other agricultural 
products are potatoes, hay, soy beans and wool. 

Index, CROP PRODUCTION. 

See is rovided with remarkable mileage of river- 
ways. ‘he Mississippi in the west, and the Ohio 
and the Wabash in southwest, provide a 
natural ee | for much of, Illinois. e 
Tilinois River is the principal intrastate river. An 
artificial waterway is the Chicago Drainage Canal, 
40 miles from Chicago on Lake Michigan to Joliet 
on the Illinois River, an engineering device which 
supplies drainage out from the fiat lake-coastal 
district around the city and the Chicago River, and 
reverses the natural tendency to drain into Lake 
Michigan. The canal has been extended from 
Lockport to the Illinois River at Starved i 
and a 9-foot channel dredged in the river to the 
Mississippi. The waterway was built at a cost of 
$102!000,000 


also Sucker State—State Flower, 
Sovereignty—National Union 


Wood Violet—Motto: State 
has reached huge proportions. 
receipts are iron ore brought from the Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan mines to the great works 
of the United States Steel Corporation in Gary, 
Ind., a part of the Chicago Industrial area. 

Leading industries are wholesale meat packing, 
steel mills and blast furnaces, foundries ani 
machine shops, petroleum refining, electric ma- 
chinery factories, automobile plants, railroad ear 
construction and repair shops, and agricultural im- 
plement factories. The printing and publishing 
plants are very important; also the clothing houses. 

Bituminous coal underlies more than half the 
area of the State of Illinois which ranks third in 
soft coal output. Other minerals include petroleum, 
fluorspar, pig iron, primary zinc. The petroleum 
industry is rapidly expanding in the State. See 
Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION. - 

The Chicago Board of Trade is the principal 
grain dealing exchange of the country. 

Among the educational institutions are the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in Urbana; the University of 
Chicago, Loyola University, in Chicago; North- 
western University, in Evanston; De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago; Augustana College, Rock Island; 
Bradley ne bn neg Institute, Peoria; Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg. 

Tourists find a wealth of art centers in Chicago, 
such as the Field Museum and the Chicago Museum ° 
of Art, with many art schools. See Index, FIELD 
MUSEUM, 3 e 

There are numerous picturesque and _ historical 
sites in Illinois. Apple River Canyon, 250 feet deep 
and 160 feet wide, containing many caverns, is one 
of Illinois’. most beautiful state park preserves. 
From the river bed rise rock walls ric 
with mineral deposits and dotted at intervals with | 
the hazy mauves of lichen. Cave-in-Rock, on the 
Ohio river between Shawneetown and Golconda, 
annually attracts thousands of tourists. It has the 
appearance of a large crypt imbedded in solid rock. 
The mouth is an arched opening about 55 feet wide 
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at the base and the body of the cave extends 160 
feet into the rock, having an average width of 
40 feet. The date of the discovery of the cavern 
by white men is unknown. The first mention of 
‘it may be found in the ‘‘History of New France’”’ 
by Charlevoix (published 1744). 
For list of Illinois State parks, monuments and 
» other points of interest, See Index, ILLINOIS STATE 
PARKS, 
Springfield, aside from the fact that it is the 
capital of Illinois, is hallowed by the mark of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. To this city he went as a young man. 
His farewell address was delivered from the plat- 
form of a train at Springfield (1861). In_ the 
\ ‘legislative session (1837), held in Vandalia, then 

the capital of Illinois, it was Abraham Lincoln, a 

rising young lawyer, who led the fight to move the 
- capital to Springfield. The bill proposing the move 
_ was passed (July 4, 1837) and the cornerstone of 
a new State Capitol was laid. ec 

The building still stands on the square, but is 
used now as the Sangamon County Court House 
because 27 years after its erection it was found 
inadequate and the present Capitol was built. 
The old court house, now dwarfed by its modern 

neighbors, is rich in Lincoln associations. In addi- 
tion to serving in the legislature Lincoln argued 
cases before the Supreme Court, then in the same 
'. . building, and made frequent use of the State and 
_ Supreme Court libraries. In this building he first 
took issue with Stephen A. Douglas and here he 
made his famous ‘‘House divided against itself’ 
speech... Here were his headquarters during the 
1860 campaign for the Presidency, and here his 
_ body lay in state (May 4, 1865) before burial 
in Oak Ridge Cemetery. 
The Lincoln tomb and monument in Oak Ridge 
. Cemetery are about two miles due north of the 
Capitol. The Lincoln log cabin in Coles County, 
about a mile southeast of Farmington, is not to be 
confused with relics directly associated with Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The cabin, which is a reconstruction 


‘Indiana is bounded on the north by Michigan and 
Lake Michigan, on the east by Ohio, on the south 
by Kentucky, and on the west by Illinois. The 
Ohio River is the boundary line to the south, and 
___ the Wabash forms almost half the western bound- 
ary. These rivers, and the White and Whitewater 
_ Rivers, were important in the early settlement of 
_ the State. 
The surface of the State is comparatively level, 
especially in the northern and central portions; 
_. the southern part is hilly, There are hundreds of 
small lakes in the northern half of the State. The 
_ _ soil yaries in character, but for the most part is 
fertile. The climate is characteristic of the Middle 
oe West, warm in summer and cold in winter. 
There are more than 7,100 miles of steam rail- 
ways. Electric railways are gradually abandoning 
their lines. Their place is being filled by motor 
bus’ and truck systems. The State has excellent 
_ roads, with more than 59,731 miles of surfaced 
highways. Harbors at Gary and Indiana Harbor 
we Lake Michigan ports for freighters carrying 
: ‘on ore for the mills of 'the Calumet region. 
Indiana is -predominantly a manufacturing 
State, with diversified industries and both large 
and small factories. Leading in production are 
‘steel and other rolling mill products. Manufacture 
of automotive parts, furniture, glass, soap, re- 
frigerators, farm implements, pumps, grain mill 
products, and clothing is also important. The 
Calumet region, including Gary, Hammond, East 
_ Chicago and Whiting, with its steel mills and re- 
_ fineries, is one of the great industrial centers of 
the world. 
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undertaken by the State, is the last 
Lincoln’s father, Thomas Lincoln, and f is 
mother, Sarah Bush Lincoln. The original cabin’ — 
became the home of the elder Lincolns (about 
1837), Prior to that time they had lived in at least 
two places in Coles County, first at a place known — 
as Buck Grove, about three miles east of the pres- 
ent city of Mattoon, and later on a 40-acre farm a 
half mile south of Lerna. The total tract as finally 
deeded to Thomas Lincoln (1840) consisted of 120 
acres; part of this had belonged to Mrs. Lincoln’s 
son by her first marriage, John D. Johnston, and 
was purchased from him by Thomas Lincoln. 
Evidently the only building on these farm lands 
when Lincoln and Johnston acquired them was a 
small log cabin which they subsequently moved 
and enlarged. / r 2 

It is doubtful that Lincoln ever lived with his 
father and step-mother in any of their Coles 
County homes. When they took up residence 
in Coles County (1831) he was on his way to New 
Orleans and the evidence is that he went to live 
in New Salem immediately after his return from 
the southern port. However, he was familiar with 
the place and more than once aided his father 
financially when the latter called upon him to heJp 
in keeping the farm from sale. : 
Thomas Lincoln died in this cabin (1851) and, 
shortly after, Abraham conveyed the west 80 acres 
of the farm to Johnston, reserving his step-mother’s 
dower right and 40 acres. These latter 40 acres he , 
never relinquished. John J. Hall purchased the 
west 80 acres from Johnston and also cultivated 
the 40 acres as part of his farm, and (May 7, 
1888) acquired legal title to this section by reason 
of undisputed possession for more than twenty’ 
years. The cabin, after being shown at the. 
Columbian Exposition (World’s Fair) in Chicago 
1893), was dismantled and while plans for its 
uture disposition were being considered it mys- 
one. disappeared. No trace of it ever has been 
ound. : 


The chief industries\(1937 Census) were steel 
pe ger photo engraving and motor ve- — 
a ‘7 
The limestone area of southern Indiana contains __ 
many sinkholes and caves. Most widely known are © 
Wyandotte cave, the second largest cavern in the 
United States, and Marengo, in Crawford County, 
Porter’s cave in Owen County, and Donaldson’s 
mic ere as é 
e State park system consisting of 12 parks 
covering 74,000 acres provides some of the finest 
recreational areas to be found in the Middle West. 
The State also maintains 45,000 acres of State 
forests, 19,700 acres of game preserves and wild- 
life sanctuaries, and four fish hatcheries. The 
Federal Government is sponsoring the develop- 
ment of two tracts of 6,000 acres each as recrea- 
tional areas. 

Maintained by the State as memorials are the 
old State capitol in Corydon; Pigeon Roost monu- 
ment, in Scott County; commemorating the mas- 
sacre of pioneer settlers by the Indians; a monu- 
ment in Tippecanoe County at the scene of Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison’s defeat of the Indians in-— 
cited to uprising by Tecumseh and his brother, the 
Saat : rth “3 She Hanks Lincoln 

2 0: raham Lincoln’ i 
bye ine Spencer County.. 5 ee 

State-supported institutions of higher e 
are Indiana Ae srvinaiae | at Bloomingtan:> baits 
University, at Lafayette; Indiana State Teachers’ 
College, Terre Haute; Ball State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Muncie. Other well-known ‘schools are: 
Depauw University, University of Notre Dame 
ee College, Earlham College, and Butler Uni- 

French traders reached 
18th century; at their 


eight lt in a early 
, Vincennes, e: ¢ 
about 1732, grew up the first permanent. pee ss 
eae es Redline Goce the Revolution and 
° e Indi y 
= a from the south erg Peeps | aaa 
ndiana became a State (1816). Th 
government during the Pemitonial mented’ “wen 
Vincennes (1800-1813) and Corydon (1813-1816). 
Corydon continued as capital of the new State 
until 1825, when the government was moved to 
Pees selected in the center of the State, Indian- 
Indianapolis, with a population of 
the largest city in the State and is an idueteiate = 
commercial, educational and cultural as well as 
geographical and governmental center for the — 
ie 


State. 
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Iowa 


Capital, Des Moines—Hawkeye State—State Flower, Wild Rose—Motto: Our Liberties We Prize and Our 
Rights We Maintain 


Iowa lies in the West North Central part of the 
Middle West, bounded on the north by Minnesota, 
on the east by Wisconsin and Illinois, on the south 
by Missouri, and on the west by Nebraska and 
South Dakota. The Mississippi River flows along 
the entire eastern boundary line, and the Missouri 
river along three-fourths of the western line. 

The surface is rolling prairie. No ‘‘civilized’’ area 
in the world of equal size has such consistently 
fertile soil. Altitudes range from 477 feet above 
sea level to 1,670 feet, the highest. Chiefly agri- 
cultural, the income (1938) from that source was 
$547,611,000._ There are 320,000 farms and the 
proportion of the area actually under cultivation 
is larger than in any other State. The diversity 
of crops is unexcelled anywhere in the world. 

Iowa leads in the production of corn, oats and 
the slaughter of hogs under Federal inspection. 
It is first in the number and value of horses 
and chickens; second in the number and value of 
cattle, and third in the value of tame hay and 
soy beans. There are 500 creameries and central- 
izing plants. It ranks-high in butter, eggs, fruit 
and nuts, and is the world center for popcorn 
and timothy seed. See Index, LIvEsTOCK; CROP 
PRODUCTION. 

Pour millon tons of coal are mined annually. 
Much gypsum plaster, building stone, clay prod- 
ucts, cement sand and gravel are produced. See 
Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

‘ Important industries are the processing of agri- 
cultural products and the handling of grain and 
live stock. Farm implements, washing machines, 
fountain pens, cosmetics, buttons, railroad equip- 


Kansas 


ment, furnaces, lawn mowers, calendars, cartons, 
vending machines, auto accessories and office 
equipment are among the manufactures. 

There are 5,100 miles of concrete roads, 5 

miles bitumenized, and 2,700 miles surfaced with 
gravel. Iowa has a State Fair and 81 County or 
local agricultural fairs. There are 65 lakes and 
74 State Parks (20,400 acres) as well as fish hatch- 
eries and game preserves, notwithstanding the fact 
that fewer than twenty years ago Iowa did not 
Possess one State park and only a decade earlier 
many of the lakes had been drained. 
_ There are 25 institutions for higher learning, 
including the University of Iowa in Iowa City 
and the State College of Agriculture in Ames. In 
addition there is a teachers’ college, four pro- 
fessional and technological schools and 37 junior 
colleges. 

Marquette and Joliet were the first explorers 
to visit the land (1673) and the first settlement 
was made by Julien Dubuque (1788) near the 
site of the city named after him. Iowa was in 
the territory ceded to Spain (1763), ceded back 
to France (1801) and included in the Louisiana 
Purchase (1803). The region was _ successively 
part of Louisiana (1805), Missouri (1812), Michi- 
gan (1834) and Wisconsin (1836). It became a 
distinct territory (1838) and was admitted to the 
Union (Dec. 28, 1846) as a State. Burlington was 
the capital of Wisconsin (1838) when Iowa was 
separated and the territorial seat of government 
was established, later to go to Iowa City and from 
there (1857) to Des Moines. The gold seekers and 
Mormons traveled the stage routes across the 
State and the first railroad came in 1853. 


Capital, Topeka—Sunflower State, also Jayhawk State—State Flower, Sunflower—Motto: Ad Astra per, 


Aspera (To the Stars Through Difficulties) 


Kansas, a West North Central State, in almost 
the exact geographical center of the United States, 
is bounded on the north by Nebraska, on the east 
by Missouri, on the south by Oklahoma, and on 
the west by Colorado. It is varied in topography. 
About one-third of the eastern boundary is fol- 
lowed by the Missouri River; within the state 
fiows the Kansas and Arkansas Rivers. Toward 
the west the prairies increase in elevation up to 
4,000 feet above sea level. Much of the land is 
fiat with some low hills in the western portion. 
The climate is variable with rather severe winters 
and hot summers. Included in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase it was a part of the Territory of Missouri 
and later (1821) became an extension of Indian 
Territory. Kansas was made a Territory (1854) 
and a State (1861). The census of 1930 gives the 
population as 1,880,999. A State estimate (March 
1, 1938) indicates a loss of about 75,000, and gives 
Kansas City a population of 126,648; Wichita, 
105,324; Hutchinson, 32,685; and Leavenworth, 


21,126. j 

Agriculture is extensive. The products include 
wheat, corn, potatoes, the hardier fruits, and flax. 
Kansas normally produces one fourth of all the 
wheat in the United States and ranks first among 
the flour milling states. The largest grain elevator 
in the country is in Kansas City and the world’s 
largest broom corn market is in Wichita. It is one 
of the four leading cattle raising states. Dairy and 
poultry production is great. See Index, crop PRO- 
DUCTION; LIVESTOCK. 

Coal underlies more than 15,000 square miles, 
The State ranks fifth in oil production; ninth 
in natural gas production. Other mineral prod- 
ucts are lead, zinc, Portland cement. Large 
quantities of salt are found. See Index, MINERAL 
PRODUCTION. 

“The chief industries (1937 Census) were meat 
packing, petroleum refining and flour and other 
grain-mill products. 

State supported are the University of Kansas 
in Lawrence, the Kansas State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Sciences, Manhattan, and three 
other schools. There are other large institutions 


\ 
for higher education, including Washburn College, 
Topeka; Wichita Municipal University and South- 
western College, Winfield. The nation’s largest 
cavalry school is located in Fort Riley. The Haskell 
Indian School, Lawrence, is the largest Indian 
school in the United States. 

Archeologists have found remains of interesting 
forms of life that existed in Kansas in the distant 
past. Three and four-toed horses no larger than a 
fox terrier and ancient birds with teeth once made 
that part of the country their habitat: and skele- 
tons of fiying reptiles with a wing-spread of 25 it. 
have been found in the chalk beds of western 
Kansas. Swimming reptiles 50 feet long cavorted 
in the seas that once covered the area, which has 
been inundated. many times. Ferns 100 feet high 
once grew in ‘Kansas. 

The state was traversed by many of the great 
pioneer trails, including the Oregon Trail and 
the Santa Fe Trail. Some of the towns in Kan- 
sas were settled by 
boats, notably Manhattan, home of the Kansas 
State College of Agriculture. The steamer Hart- 
ford left Cincinnati (1854) with 80 persons and 
ready-cut houses; steamed down the Ohio, up the 
Mississippi and Missouri and Kansas Trivers; ran 


aground at Lecompton and lay on the bar three — 


days until rain raised the river. The boat ran 
ashore again just above the mouth of the Blue 
river and those aboard decided to settle and put 


up their homes. 


Francisco Vasquez de Coronado headed a Spanish 
exploring party that entered Kansas (1541) seeking 
gold in the fabled cities of Cibola. When Coronado 
returned to Mexico he left behind Father Juan de 
Padilla, who founded a mission among the Indians 
and became the first Christian martyr to die on 
United States soil. The Quiviran Indians killed 
him because he was about to leave them to es- 
tablish another mission among a rival tribe. 

Spanish explorations in Kansas gave way (1682) 
to the French when LaSalle laid claim to all the 
land drained by the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
France ceded the territory to Spain (1763); re- 
gained it (1800); and sold it to the United States 


(1803). 


Kentucky . 
Capital, Frankfort—Blue Grass State, also Corncracker State—State Flower, Trumpet Vine—Motto: 


United We Stand, Divided We Fall 


The jon now, constituting Kentucky was orig- 
inally aT net of Fincastle County, Virginia. The 
first white men known to have discovered this ter- 
ritory were Marquette and Joliet (1673). 
Boone and his companions (shortly after 1760) 


explored the region. The first settlement was at 


Harrodsburg (1774). Boonesborough was founded 


(1775). For a long time Indian wars harassed the 


settlement. A code of laws was formed (1775) by 


the settlers, but it was not recognized by Virginia. 
a 


ioneers who arrived in- 
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A year later, the district was organized as Ken- 
_tucky County. The three counties which had been 
formed since 1776 in Kentucky County were united 
ayes .into Kentucky District. Virginia passed 
1786) the first of four enabling acts giving con- 
ditional consent to the organization of Kentucky 
as a separate State. Kentucky with its present 
" boundaries was admitted (1792) to the Union. 

The surface of Kentucky rises gradually from an 
altitude of about 300 feet along the Misssissippi 
River to the western edge of the Appalachian 
Mountain province, in which parallel ridges of 
folded mountains, the Cumberland and the Pine, 
have crests in excess of 2,000 feet. The region 
west of the Tennessee is low, and broken only by. 
ereek and river valleys. The central portion is 
rolling to undulating, being part of the westward 
slope of the Allegheny Mountain Region. The 
entire eastern part is much dissected. In the 
‘southeast is a mountainous region with small 

limestone valleys. 
* Kentucky possesses a somewhat milder and 
more even temperature than that of the neighbor- 
ing States. The mean annual temperature, 50 
degrees on the mountains in the southeastern 
part, and 60 degrees west of the Tennessee, is 
- about 55 degrees for the entire State. 

The soil of Kentucky is well adapted to agricul- 
ture. The Blue Grass region is composed of 
heavy loams, clay loams and stony loams, derived 
_ from the almost pure Silurian limestone. 


Kentucky ranking third among the coal-producing 
states. Petroleum and gas rank second in im- 
‘portance. 
_ More than half of the inhabitants of Kentucky 
are engaged in agriculture. Corn is the largest 
and most valuable crop, and is grown in all parts 


crops are generally light, Indian corn, oats, and 
otatoes are the principal products, but, tobacco, 
x and cotton are also raised. The culture of 
acco, Which is the second most valuable crop in 

e State, was begun (about 1780) in the northern 
art. Kentucky is excelled by North Carolina only, 
in this product. The two most important tobacco- 
rowing districts are the Black Patch, in the ex- 
me southwest corner of the State, where a 
ack heavy leaf is produced and sold largely to 
ntral Europe, Spain and Italy; and the Blue 
region, with the hill country south and east, 

‘ he product, the red and white Burley, is a 
ne-fibered pbs leaf peculiarly absorbent of 
and other adulterants used in the manu- 


facture of chewing tobacco. Kentucky is the 
principal hemp-growing state in the Union. Fruits 
of fine quality are produced, See Index, crop 
PRODUCTION. 
¥ ‘The, livestock industry is an important branch 
of agriculture in Kentucky, and large numbers of 
_ horses, sheep, cattle, and swine are raised. Ken- 
tucky has long been noted for its fine horses. See 
ees LVESTOCE. va : 
ere are extensive forests of oak, maple, beech, 
om ee ash, pine, and cedar. Oak and yellow 
“poplar are the principal hardwoods cut for com- 
euler Purposes, and yellow pine the principal 
wood, 


sawmills, 
shments, 


t. 


age in tobacco manufacturing on 


ng a factor 
asis. The factories are chiefly employed in make 
ng chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff. Other 
nufactures of importance are- foundry and 


. 


P 


jana, situated in the South Central region, 
on the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of the 
ieee River, is bounded on the north by 

alge and Mississippi, on the east by Mississippi 
Ss ate and the Gulf, on the south by the Gulf, and 
the west by Texas. 
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Louisiana 


: pital, Baton Rouge—Pelican State, also Creole State—State Flower, Magnolia—Motto: 
ait Confidence : 
_ Louis 


ucky, Louisi na 


of Kentucky, Lexington; 
Louisville; Berea College, Berea; Centre College, 
Danville; and Transylvania College, Lexington, 
Kentucky contains many natural curiosities of 
unusual interest. Mammoth Cave has been the 
wonder and admiration of those who have tra- 
versed its subterranean passages. In extent and 
beauty it is almost equaled by the Colossal Cave, 
Both are situated in Edmonson County, Natural 
Bridge, in Wolfe County, connects two portions 
of a chain of mountains, spanning a chasm 60 ft. 
wide and 40 ft. high. Sinking Creek, in Breckin- 


ridge County, suddenly disappears and traverses — 


an underground course for several miles and re- 
appears as a great spring flowing from under a 
hill. In Ice Cave, Caldwell County, ice remains 
during the entire year. There are several Indian 
mounds in Anderson County. At Covington is 
the smallest church in the world, Monte Casino 
R. C. Church, with seating accommodations for 
but three worshipper ‘ 

Cumberland Waterfalls, 18 miles southwest of 
Corbin, is famous as the only waterfalls in the 
Western Hemisphere where a moon-bow may be 
seen. The only other place in the world where a 
similar phenomenon may be observed is in South 
Africa. At Cumberland Waterfalls the Cumber- 
Le myer takes a leap of 68 ft. over a precipitous 
roc! 


a state park, 
Judge John Rowan, U.S. S 
a relative of Foster. In the rear of Federal Hill, 
to the southwest and east, the high tableland 
of the plantation stretches beyond sight. There 
were thé slave cabins on whose floors the ‘‘young 
folks roll, all merry, all happy and bright!’’ a 
The Abraham Lincoln National Park, compris- 
ing 110 acres, lies 3 miles south of Hodgenville, 
Ky. The Lincoln Farm Association bought the 
site (1906) and began the erection of a granite 


building in which to place a log cabin said to be © 


that in which Lincoln was born. 

The cabin is 12 feet wide and 17 feet long, 11 
feet from the floor to the eaves, and 14 feet from 
the floor to the highest point of the roof. The 
memorial building, for which Theodore Roosevelt 
laid the.cornerstone (1909) on the centennial of 
Lincoln’s birth, is of Connecticut granite lined 
with Tennessee marble. Its inside dimensions are 
44 feet in width, 34 feet in depth, and 45 feet in 
height. The Association (1916) transferred title 
to the farm and the memorial to the United 
States, to be administered by the War Depart- — 
ment. The property was transferred (1933) to 
the jurisdiction of the National Park Service. 

At this place, Sinking Spring Farm, near the 
Big South Fork of Nolin Creek in what is now 
Larue County, Abraham Lincoln was born (Feb. 
12, 1809) to Thomas and Nancy Hanks Lin- 
coin. When Abraham was about four years old 
the family moved to another farm, and, a few 
years later to Indiana, and thence to Illinois, fol- 
lowing the frontier with its promise of land, 
freedom, and_ opportunity. ‘ 

It is an interesting coincidence that both 
opposing Presidents of the Civil War period 
were born in the same state and in the same 
section. An obelisk rises 351 ft. at Fairview in 
Aa 5 yA a mere oe place where Jefferson 

i esident o: e Confedera’ 
borike Tincoln, D vis 1 nee 

e Lincoln, Da eft Kentucky in his : 
but he returned to Kentucky for Taene vee 
schooling before he entered West Point, 
Jefferson Davis was an infant the family moved. 
to Mississippi and became cotton planters. A 
park of 20 acres surrounds the Davis obelisk 
which is second in height to the Washington 
Monument. The custodian’s house is said to be a 
replica of the house in which Jefferson was born, 


- 


Union, Justice, 


There are no hills of importance, and much of. 
the land is lower than the immediate bene ee 
the Mississippi. A powerful system of levees and 
spillways obviates the danger of annual floods. 

The western part, immediately next to Texas, 
shades off toward the drier character of climate 


When - 
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and soils, the climate of Louisiana for the greater 
part being warm in summer, with little of winter 
cold. It is semi-tropical. 

The Sabine River bounds the State on the west, 
and with the Red River and the Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana has 4,794 miles of navigable waterways, much 
of them being on the large bayous in the south. 

There are more than 6,000 square miles water 
covered, suitable for the propagation of oysters; 
the shrimp catch is valuable, and commercial 
fishing an important industry. Trappers market 
muskrat, opossum, raccoon, mink and other furs 
in great quantities. In the heavily wooded sections 
there are occasionally found cougar, or panther; 
on or wildcat; gray fox; timber wolf and black 

ear. 

Louisiana leads in the production of sugar cane, 
Sugar cane syrup and rice. Other important crops 
are corn, sweet potatoes, pecans. Cotton is grown 
extensively. The State ranks third in lumber pro- 
duction. See Index, CROP PRODUCTION; LIVESTOCK. 

There are rich sulphur mines; also four of the 
largest salt mines in the world. The output of 
petroleum and natural gas is large. See Index, 
MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were petro- 
leum refining, cane sugar refining and lumber and 
timber products. 

Discovered (1528) by the Spanish explorer 
Narvaex, the history of Louisiana divides into two 
major periods—the colonial, extending from the 
first attempts at colonization (about 1712, to the 
cession in 1803) and the American from the latter 
date to the present time. The colonial period com- 
prises the French domination, down to 1769; the 
Spanish domination, (1769-1803); and a brief 
period of French rule in the latter year. See 
,index, LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 

La Salle claimed the territory in the name of 
France (1682) and attempted colonization (1687) 
with 280 men who perished with him. 

-The actual room in which final terms of the 
transfer of Louisiana to the United States were 
made still exists. It is called the ‘“‘Sala Capitular’’ 
and is the main, or largest, chamber in the Cabildo, 
in New Orleans. The Cabildo, former seat of 
government and later of justice, now is owned by 
the State. and in it repose archives and historical 
treasures of the State. The Cabildo, the Pres- 
bytere, and the Lower Pontalba building are 
owned by the State and are units of the State 
Museum. 

Bienville Iberville, some twenty years after his 
brother, a French naval officer, discovered the 
Mississippi river (March 2, 1699), founded New 
Orleans, the first settlement in Louisiana proper, 
although some time previously, with the aid of Le 
Blonde de la Tour, he settled a number of 
Canadians on the site. Under de la Tour’s super- 
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vision the city of New Orleans took shape. A 
chureh and houses were built, levees thrown up _ 
and ditches made, and a great canal dug in the 
rear for drainage. Bienville arrived and took his 
residence there (Aug. 1722). The Louisiana colony 
received new inhabitants and new strength from 
John Law’s settlers. There were Indian wars. 
Slaves were introduced and the Black Code 
formulated. 

A hospital was established (1799). A humble 
French sailor, Jean Louis, left his savings to estah=- — 
lish a center of medical attention for the iT. 
This hospital still exists in New Orleans. It is 
Charity Hospital, one of the largest institutions of 
its kind in the world. It is owned and administered 
by the State. 

The world famous and colorful New Orleans 
Mardi Gras, which attracts thousands of tourists, 
i annually on the day preceding Ash Wednes- 
ay. 

Unzaga was governor of Louisiana during the 
early years of the American Revolution against 
England and through this Spanish colony passed 
much contraband to the American colonies. Un- 
zaga was succeeded by Galvez, during whose 
administration Spain declared war upon England, 
siding with the American colonies and France. 
Galvez distinguished himself by capturing Baton 
Rouge from the British. A major fire started 
(Good Friday, 1788) in New Orleans, destroying 
most of the city. The rebuilt city followed the 
Spanish trend in architecture. Of the French built 
residences, escaping the fire, the most notable is 
that made famous by George W. Cable, in ‘“‘Ma- 
dame John’s Legacy.’’ 

The Revolution and Reign of Terror in France 
(1789-1791) was followed by no less bloody oc- 
currences in France’s West Indian holdings, and 
many refugees from Haiti and Santo Domingo 
settled in Louisiana. 

Not the least picturesque of those who fought 
under the American flag at the Battle of New 
Orleans (Jan. 8, 1814) was Jean Lafitte, the pirate, 
and his crew. Lafitte, upon whose head a price 
had been set by Louisiana authorities, spurned 
British gold offered to him _to guide warships to 
within striking distance of New Orleans. Jackson, 
the Tennesseans, Kentuckians, Creoles and pirates 
won @ great victory at Chalmette, when they 
turned back the tide of Red Coats—men who had 
won with Wellington at Waterloo. Pakenham, an 
English general, fell fatally wounded on the battle- 
field. His body was sent back to England-embalmed 
in_a cask of rum. 

There are several institutions of higher learning 
including Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; 
Tulane University and Loyola University (R. C.), 
New Orleans, and, for negroes, Southern Univer- 
sity in Scotlandville, Dillard University and Xavier 
University, both in New Orleans. 


Louisiana, Maine 


Maine 


Capital, Augusta—Pine Tree State, also “Old Tt Glee ee Flower, White Pine Cone—Motto: Dirigo 
irec 


7 ine, in New England, northeasternmost State, 
feneanden on the north by Quebec, Canada, on the 
east by New Brunswick, Canada, and the Bay of 
Fundy, on the south by the Atlantic, and on the 
west by New Hampshire and Quebec. 

West Quoddy Head, long. 66° 56’ 48”, is the ex- 
treme eastern point of the United States and 
Maine’s northernmost point is lat. 47° 27’ 33”. 
Eastport is the easternmost city in the United 
tates. 

7 Maine is heavily wooded, mosily with coniferous 
trees, is of broken topography, rising to moun- 
tainous elevations in the northwest, Mount Katah- 
din, 5,273 ft., being the highest point, and slopes 
in broken form toward the coast, which is rugged, 
tortuous, picturesque and indented with many 
harbors. There are 10 mountains more than 4,000 
ft. high and hundreds more than 2,000 ft. 

Mount Katahdin, situated approximately in the 
g aphical center of the State, is the first spot 
in the United States to greet the rising sun. 

Maine’s waters abound in fish, its forests in wild 
animals; and it has a climate rather intensely 
cold in’ winter but beneficent in summer. It has 
2,465 lakes and twice as many rivers and streams 
comprising one-tenth of its surface. Moosehead 
Lake (35 miles long and two to ten miles wide) 
js the largest body of fresh water entirely within 
the borders of a single state. There are five large 
rivers—Androscoggin, Kennebec, Penobscot, St. 
John and St. Croix. The coastline is 2,486 miles 
jong. Maine has 1,300 wooded islands, one, Mount 
Desert, of 60,000 acres, on which is Acadia National 
Park and a notable summer colony. 

The deer is by far the most important game 
animal in the State as the average take is nearly 
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20,000 a year. There is much grouse-shooting. The 
black bear is pretty much at home in Maine, as 
well as numerous other fur-bearing animals. ‘ 

The chief crop is the potato, and its home county 
is Aroostook, up north. As many as 55 million 
bushels are grown some years. Other crops are 
hay, oats, buckwheat, apples. Poultry flourish, also 
blueberries. The fisheries are of great importance. _ 
See Index, cROP PRODUCTION. y % 

Granite is quarried to pave streets and build 
houses all over the North Atlantic coast. 

Lumber is the principal manufactured product 
and Maine forests provide much white pine, spruce, 
hemlock, balsam, birch, cedar, oak, maple, beech, 
ash, and basswood or linden. Maine leads the 
nation in the production of pulp and paper. Along 
the rivers are many water power motived textile, 
tanning, oilcloth, boots and shoes, canning, flour 
and machinery works. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were paper, 
boots and shoes and cotton woven goods. 

The coast of Maine, like every other boldly 
beautiful coast region in the world whose origin is 
non-volcanic, has been formed by the flooding of 
an old and water-worn land surface, which has ~ 
turned its heights into islands and headlands, its 
stream courses into arms and reaches of the sea, 
its broader valleys into bays and gulfs. Y 

At the center of this coast there stretches an 
archipelago of islands and island-sheltered water- 
ways and lakelike bays, and at its northern. end, 
with its mountainous uplift, lies Mount Desert 
Island, whereon the national park is located. Ulti- 
mately it is intended that the park shall be ex- 
tended to other islands in this ree and 
points upon the coast, and become, ultilizing these 
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landlocked ocean waters with their limitless recrea- 
tional opportunities, no less a marine park than a 
land park. ‘ 

Mount Desert Island was discovered by Cham- 
plain (Sept. 1604) 16 years and over before the 
coming of the Pilgrim Fathers to Cape Cod. 
He had come out the’ previous spring with the 
Sieur de Monts, a Huguenot gentleman, a soldier, 
and the governor of a Huguenot city of refuge in 
southwestern France, to whom Henry IV—‘‘le 
grand roi’’—had intrusted, the December previous, 
establishment of the French dominion in America, 

Maine was visited by Sebastian Cabot (1496) and 
settled by Popham colonists (1607) at the mouth 
of the Kennebec river. It was the first region in 
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Maryland, Massachusetts 


the United States to build a church; the first to 
build a blockhouse and the first to build a ship— 
the ‘Virginia’? constructed at the mouth of the 
Kennebec (1607). The first chartered city in 
America was founded by Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
(1641) in the present town of York and called 
“Gorgeanna.’”’ The first naval engagement of the 
Revolutionary War was fought off Machias. Off 
Monhegan Island was fought the historic battle 


between the ‘‘Enterprise’’ and ‘‘Boxer’’ in the 
War of 1812. 
The University of Maine in Orono; Bowdoin 


College in Brunswick; Bates College in Lewiston 
and Colby College in Waterville are institutions 
of higher learning. 


Maryland : 


Capital, Annapolis—Old Line State, also Cockade State—State Flower, Blackeyed Susan—Motto: Fatti 


Maschi Parole Femine (Manly Deeds and Womanly Words) 


Maryland, a South Atlantic border State, is one 
of the Original Thirteen, and is bounded on the 
north by Pennsylvania, on the east by Delaware 
and the. Atlantic Ocean, on the south and west by 
Virginia and West Virginia. It is penetrated from 
the south by Chesapeake Bay, a wide arm of the 
Atlantic, and an important channel of water-borne 
commerce which has made Baltimore a great sea- 
port. The Potomac River, which flows along the 
southwestern boundary, is also important in com- 
merce. The topography is varied, low and flat in 
the portions toward the ocean, and rising to moun- 
tain levels in the western sections. Great Back- 


‘bone Mountain, 3,340 feet, is the highest point, 


The State is distinctly separated by the bay into 
Eastern and Western shore parts, each having so- 
cial and industrial individuality, 

The original charter for Maryland was granted 
(1634) to Cecelius Calvert, Lord Baltimore, and 
the first settlement was made at St. Mary’s. -It 
was named after Queen Henrietta Maria, wife of 
Charles I of England. 

Baltimore, its chief city, ranks as America’s 
fourth foreign trade port and is the second foreign 
trade port on the Atlantic coast. 

The State produces pig iron, coal and coke 
and asbestos. Important agricultural products are 
tobacco, wheat, corn, hay and potatoes, Maryland 
packs more tomatoes than any other State in the 
Union, amounting to approximately 35% of all 
tomatoes put up in the United States. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were meat 
packing, tinware, and aaa 

Maryland and Massachusetts are-the only two 
states with Capitol buildings dating from before 
the Revolution. The present building is the third 
on the same site. The first (built in 1697) was 
destroyed by fire, and the second (built in 1704) 
was torn down to make room for the present struc- 


ture. 

Fort McHenry National Park borders the water 
front of Baltimore. It contains 47 acres, approxi- 
mately five of which are covered by the fort. During 
the’ American Revolution Baltimore was an im- 
portant naval center. A battery of 18 guns was 
erected (Spring of 1776) on Whetstone Point to 
guard the entrance to its harbor. This was the 
beginning of Fort McHenry. The depredations of 
Algerian corsairs and French interference with 
American commerce led Congress to authorize 


clay 


(1790's) the construction of six frigates and the 
purchase of merchant vessels suitable for con- 
version into men-of-war. hen the Government 
began a general program of fortification for the 
defense of the coast (1794) the battery at Whet- 
stone was offered by the city of Baltimore to 
the Federal Government ‘‘as a fort, or an arsenal 
for public defense.’’ Eight warships were built 
or outfitted in Baltimore, including the frigate 
“‘Constellation’’ (launched in 1797). Realizing the 
importance of proper protection for this important 
work, Baltimoreans urged the erection of a stronger 
fort. When told that the Federal Government 
could not expend more than $20,000 for this pur- 
pose, they raised funds to complete the present 
star fort, with walls 35 ft thick. It was named 
for Col. James McHenry, of Baltimore, who had 
been an aide to General Washington during the 
Revolution and was Secretary of War (1796-1800). 
t was during the British attack on Baltimore 
that Francis Scott Key, detained on a_ vessel 
seized by the English, watched the conflict and at 
dawn wrote the ‘“‘Star Spangled Banner.’’ 
. Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, has won 
international fame, and to its hospital go patients 
from all parts of the world to consult its special- 
ists. Goucher College for Women, Baltimore; St. 
John’s, in Annapolis, and the University of Mary- 
land, Baltimore, rank high. 

In Annapolis, a city with a notable history which 
has preserved its colonial charm, is the United 
States Naval Academy. See Index, NAVAL ACADEMY. 

Along artistic lines there is high development, 
principal centers being Peabody Institute for Edu- 
cation in Music, the Maryland Institute School of 
Art and Design, and Walter’s Art Gallery. 

There are many points of historic and scenic 
interest in Maryland. The house is still standin: 
in_ which President Madison and his family too! 
refuge in Brookeville when the British burned the 
city of Washington (1814). Crystal Grottoes at 
Boonesboro are one of the natural wonders of the 
United States and are so named because the stal- 
actites which form a beautiful drapery from the 
roofs of the caves have a crystal clearness. An- 
tietam battlefield—near Hagerstown—scene of a 
bloody battle of the Civil War, is visited annually 
by thousands of tourists. 

Maryland retains the whipping post for punish- 
ment of certain crimes, 


Massachusetts 


Capital, Boston—Bay State, also Old Colony State—State Flower, Mayflower—Motto: 


Ense Petit 


Placidam sub Libertate Quietem (With the Sword She Seeks Quiet, Peace Under Liberty) ) 


Massachusetts, one of the Thirteen Original 
States, lies in New England, bounded on the north 
by Vermont and New Hampshire, on the east by 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and the Atlantic, and on the west by 


ew York. 

The highest elevations, about 3,500 ft. maximum, 
are in the west, in the Berkshires, a summer area. 

Massachusetts was once wooded in all portions, 
but retains only a fraction of the original forest 
wealth; and has become a leading industrial state 
with huge developed and potential water power. 

The State is fifth in number of workmen em- 
plover, and seventh in value of products, The 
eading industry is the manufacture of cotton 
goods, and woolens and worsteds, and of great 
importance are the boot and shoe factories and 
tanneries, the foundries and machine shops, the 
electric equipment works, the paper mills and the 
printing and publishing houses. 

The State has abundant rail and coastwise ship- 
ping A egy ais 2 

assachusetts is e second densest populate 

State—514.6 to the square mile. The Rogge tie 
trial development is indicated by the census returns 
which show that 90.1% of the population is urban, 


In value, hay is the leading crop, toba 
poe next, others being wheat, es pat won 
uckwheat, apples, maple sugar, and small fruits 
cranberries abounding in the lands along the coast, 
Packer ms ae eecrege lt fisheries State of 
ngland an oston is the gr 
pert _ the county. % greatest fishing 
neral products cons: chiefly of - 
puts, including granite for panne Ricceys pee 
marble—the handsome white Dolomite—is famous 
Some of it is in the Capitol in Washington, in the 
Washington Monument; and in Grant's Tomb. 
The chief industries (1937 Census) were boots 
and shoes, electrical machinery apparatus and 
aupplies a oats ee goods. 
arvar ollege in Cambridge, th } 
Harvard University (founded ~ i636) prea 
America altheugh Wiliam and Woe Oogles yin 
‘ am an x 
claims its date of charter to be 1617) -O/e8® Va» 


+ 


Other noted institutions of higher learning are: — 


Massachusetts Institute of Technolo M = 
setts State, Amherst, Tufts, Williams. Blark Beane 
University, Holy Cross, Boston College and North- 
eastern University. Institutions for women include 
Wellesley, Smith, Radcliffe (an offshoot of Har- 


U. S.—Descriptive; Massachusetts, Michigan 


vard). Mount Holyoke, Wheaton and Simmons 
colleges. 

As with all New England, the State is a great 
summer resort, the North Shore above Boston being 
the resort of vacationists and many artists, and the 
long hooklike Cape Cod and adjacent islands at- 
tract thousands. At Provincetown, at the tip of the 
Cape, the Mayflower made its first landing (1620) 
Sailing thence to Plymouth. New Bedford was the 
leading whaling port in the world when the whal- 
ing industry was at its height. It is now one of the 
largest yachting and fishing centers on the coast. 
Nantucket was also a leading whaling port. Regular 
boat services at New Bedford and Woods Hole are 
maintained with Nantucket and Martha's Vineyard. 

The early history of Massachusetts is so much a 
history of America itself that the state is replete 
with historical landmarks of national interest. 
Plymouth Rock and the town of Plymouth still 
stand and both attract thousands of sightseeing 
tourists, Boston boasts of many points of historic 
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importance—Faneuil Hall, ‘‘the Cradle of Liberty,’ 
Bunker Hill Monument, Paul Revere’s Home and 
many other landmarks associated with the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist, known as 
the ‘“‘Mother Church’’ is in Boston, where the 
Christian Science movement was founded and 
where its administrative center is now situated. 


The branch churches of Christ, Scientist, are- to” 


be sing in almost every part of the civilized 
world. i 

The original edifice (completed in 1895) with a 
seating capacity of 1,000 persons, soon became 
inadequate. There was erected (1905) an ex- 
tension with a dome reaching 224 ft. above 
the street. The auditorium seats approximately 
5,000. The extension cost nearly $2,000,000. The 


church is built of Indiana limestone and New ~ 


Hampshire granite, New Hampshire being the na- 
tive state of Mary Baker Eddy, discoverer and 
founder of Christian Science. 


POPULATION 1930, 1935 


Net Land Federal FERA Net Land Federal FERA 

Areain Census Census Areain Census Census 

Sq. Mile 1930 35 Sa. Miles 1930 1935 
Adams town............. 23.0 12,697 12,858 | Milford town ............. 14.8 14,741 15,008 
Amesbury town...........12.7 11,899 10,514 | Milton town............ -13.1 16,434. «18,147 
Andover town.............31.1 9,969 10,542 | Natick town......... ween pe 13,589 14,394 
Arlington town........... 5.2 36,094 38,539 | Needham town............12.5 10/845 1,828 
Athol town....... oe as 10,672 | 440,761 |New. Bedford.~ .. 65.2) soe 19.0 112,597 110,022 
Memenoritnies 1... 0i,6s-.catb* ) 21,789. 31,836 | Newburyport ...... so 52.5 8.3 15,08 14,815 
Belmont town.............-4.6 21,748 SE UST IOC. i i's oss ofelee oe 17.9 65,276 66,144 
PRE tA Do ot chs ha 15.1 25,086 25.871 | North Adams.............206 1,621 22,085 
Shit a ere ae 43.9 781,188 817,713 | Northampton .............34.6 24.381 241595 
Braintree town............ 13.7 15,712 17,122 | North Attleboro town. 19.1 10,197 10,202 
oS Ve Sages 21.4 63,797 62.407 | Northbridge town....... 327.3 9,713 10,577 
Brookline town............ 6.6 47,490 50,319 | Norwood town............. 10.5 15,049 15,574 
STENBTIORES Eo. os eka ote 6.2 113,643 118.075 | Peabody ..................16.4 21,345 22/089 
OUST AG Ss ar MOON Mo RiG. ALES | Pittstiald 24 =. [= eee 40.7 49,677 47,516 
GS Ss eee 22.9 43,930 41.952 | Plymouth town......-..... 97.6 5042 3,183 
MU TSP ke ba e te Pe BUT T2973 T Qain ey ee ois cis, sate 325 coe 16.5 71,983 76,909 
Danvers town ..........- 13.6 12,957 13,884 | Reading town............. 9.8 9,767 10,703 
Dedham town.............10.5 15,136 15,371 | Revere see) 35,680 35,319 
Easthampton town........13.3 11,323 W486 Salem» S. 2200 13. eae. 8.0 43,35 43,472 
Tat es eae en 3.4 48,424 47,228 | Saugus town.............. 10.6 14,70 15,076 
Fairhaven town...........12.2 10,951 11,005 | Somerville ................ 3.9 103,908 100,773 
MaNORIVEr Ss. f.cf8.. 00. 0k oss 32.9 115,274 117.414 | Southbridge town.......... 20.4 4,264 5,786 
1S GP ee 2 27.5 69: 41.700 | Springfield ...............31.7 149,900 9,642 
Framingham town........24.8 22,210 22,651 | Stoneham town........... 6.0 0,06' 10,841 
Gardner ..2;......- _.22.0 19,399 20.397 |Swampscott town.......... 3.1 10,346 10,480 
RTPA D SiS 5 /o nee bas oc v's 26.2 24,204 ae ASA f DERELON os ve ce sia nse glare pee lee 37,355 37,431 
Greenfield town........... 21.5 15,500 15.903 | Wakefield town........... 7.3 6,318 16,494 
Haverhill pipes. 3aek 4) 48, J1d 09.618.) Waltham .¢. 40). .ahgs kee 12.4 39,247 40,557 
Le ge ER a ae aa 21.2 56,537 56,139 | Watertown town.......... 4.1 34,913 35,827 
CG hat ie 6.7 85,068 86,785 | Webster town............. 12.5 12,992 13,837 
Leo oe "98:8 215810 21.894] Wellesley town............10.0 11,439 13/376 
Le COWD: otc. S- 16.5 9/46 10'813 | Westfield ................ 46.9 19,775 18.788 
Rerwelll .\ gcse. 25.5 (13:4 100/234 100,114 | West Springfield town..... 16.8 16,684 17,118 
Lynn ... oe a eas. 10.5 102,320 100,909} Weymouth town.......... 16.7 20,882 1,748 
SReEIGTES S97.” «he orev oa 5.1 3036 57.277 | Winchester town.......... 5.9 12,719: 13.371 
Marblehead town.........- 4.4 8668 10,173 | Winthrop ............... 1.6 16.852 17/001 
Wfariporough®) .....-.---s. 21.0 15,587 BG IGY | WORGIN( 42> recat rerees 12.9 19,434 19,695 
CLES aes eee 8.2 59,714 61,444 | Worcester’ .........5...... 37.2 195,311 190,471 

GHEE eee vas etc 4.7 23,170 24,256 
Metin Mtowan he eee. 22.4 1,06 PIOFs jPotale Coe vcs Beene 4,249,614 4,350,910 
Michigan 


i Iverine State—State Flower, Apple Blossom—Motto: Si Quaeris Peninsulam 
as op aeclatiel “Cirsumspice (If Thou Seekest a Beautiful Peninsula, Behold It Here) 


POPULATION 1930, 1935 


FERA Federal 
rime tonne Census Census 
1930, 1935 1930 1935 
(r3:064h 312.703 }limneing <'.6. sts" .2 dt dance 78,397 74,719 
2 RUC ee eile Dares, ee IaAees) 2-574 Gicoln Park, .... <5 adnate 12,336 12,796 
Lh ania Ree ea es 26944  26/078| Marquette .................-0 +. 14.789  14'099 
Ante creck ae ek ORE ee Prononiee 4.35 o> dere eeae ieee 0,320 10,223 
Bay City 12875 
Benton Harbo: , 
Dearborn 14°742 
Detroit . 1/037 
Ecorse 383 
Escanaba . 51,136 
pated . 30,415 
sates 1687592 158,735 | River Rouge...........--.:0..+-- ; 
Grand pee Bare 1117 OWN ROYAL OGK «4 si,chaatie. ot ce eam ms ms ae 
ED SHELES. 56.268 50/117| Saginaw ..........+-..-.sesees 80,715 77.989 
ea 32959 49/788 | Sault Ste. Marie.............0.. 755 13/738 
Highland Par 14346 13,965| Traverse City........- oe ee 13538 18163 
Peake. 11/652 11/250| Wyandotte ..... 22.122 ece 28,368 28,803 
ae Se eee 14999 18st | Vpsilanth «60. i.) a0 soraeee ; i 
Spe ORE : 
Beas, ae re Pere |” 48.560! Total = .<\ Paar eee. | «sve e + My842,825 4,661,199 
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Michigan, lying along the Canadian border, is di- 
vided by Lake Michigan into two parts; the north- 
ern peninsula has, on the north, Lake Superior, 
and on the south, Wisconsin; the southern penin- 
sula has Lake Michigan on the west, Lake Huron, 
Ontario, Canada, and Lake Erie on the east, and 
Indiana and Ohio on the south. The interests of 
the northern ao are mostly copper, iron and 
timber. In the southern there are also minerals 
and timber, but manufacturing has grown to chief 
importance. Michigan ranks first in automobile 
production. ? 

The State is mostly rolling clay loam, with large 
areas of cut-over timberlands, mostly coniferous, 
-with rugged topography in the north. The State, 
the Federal Government and large private enter- 
prises are now making great, efforts for the re- 
forestation of the land. 

No State has greater water boundary lines pro- 
portioned to area; transport naturally is great by 
that means. Rail facilities are abundant, lines 
having sought the heavy tonnage of the recently 
developed industries. The Sault Ste. Marie Ship 
Canal, between Lakes Huron and Superior, ac- 
commodates more tonnage than the Suez Canal. 

There are more than 6,000 small lakes, where 
fishing and summer sports attract many. The State 
Maintains 16 fish hatcheries. 

Educationally, Michigan has its State University 
in Ann Arbor, which was first to admit women 
matriculates; Michigan State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Sciences in East Lansing, which is 
the oldest agricultural college in the country; 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology in 
Houghton; and many normal schools. 

An act of Congress (approved March 3, 1931) pro- 
vided for the establishment of a national park of 
Isle Royale in Lake Superior about 40 miles south 
of Port Arthur. It is about 45 miles long and five 
miles wide, and contains about 123,520 acres, of 
which 9,121 acres are public land and 2,240 owned 
by the state. 

Beautifully situated along many waterways, the 
State bids strongly for metropolitan repute and 
constantly attracts newcomers from home and 
abroad. In summer time, the numerous islands, 
lakes and rivers are popular resorts. 

The principal minerals are coal, natural gas, 
cement, iron ore, gypsum, copper, silver, petroleum. 


U. S.—Descriptive; Michigan, Minnesota ' 


The State leads in production of salt. See Index, 
MINERAL PRODUCTION. ; 
The chief crops are oats, corn, wheat, clover 
seed, hay, potatoes, sugar beets, cherries, apples, 
peaches, pears, grapes, beams. See Index, crop 
PRODUCTION, 
The chief industries (1937 Census) were motor 


vehicles and bodies, steelworks and rolling mill © 


products and foundry products. 

Michigan (until 1763) was a part of New France. 
French occupation has left its mark on the State 
in the presence of French geographical names, 
French population, French traditions and French 
land tenure in some sections. i 

The oldest settlements (Sault Ste. Marie, Mack- 
inac, and Detroit) are of French origin. \ 

The fur trade flourished during both periods, 
Michilimackinac being a famous center of the 
trade and Sault Ste. Marie an important outfitting 
point for the northwest. =a : 

Michigan was comprised within the territory 
covered by the famous Ordinance of 1787, in ac- 
cordance with whose provision it became a_terri- 
tory (1805) and a State (1835). See Index, 
TERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF THE U. S. ¢ 

French population and customs predominated 
until.the opening of the Erie Canal (1825) intro- 
duced the dominant New England and New York 
stock. The population increased from about 30,000 
(1830) to 212,000 (1840). 

To the original French and eastern American 
people have been added Germans (widely _dis- 
tributed), Italians and Poles in Detroit, Bohe- 
mians in the Saginaw-Valley, Finns and Swedes in 
the Lake Superior region, Cornishmen in_ the 
mining regions and a few Negroes in the southern 
counties. , 

Detroit was connected by rail with Chicago 
(1852) and with New York (1854). 

The southern counties were first settled, and 
agriculture and lumbering were the principal oc- 
cupations. F 

Copper and iron mining in the Upper Peninsula 
began in 1845. The first railroad to the iron mines 
(Marquette and Negaunee) was opened (1857) 
and direct rail connection with the Lower Penin- 
sula via the Straits of Mackinac was established 
(1881). The mining industry was promoted by the 
ee ae of the canal at Sault Ste. Marie 


Minnesota 


Capital, St. Paul—Gopher State, also North Star State—State Flower, Cypripedium (moccasin flower)— 
Motto: Etoile du Nord (The Star of the North) 


Minnesota’ includes the geographic center of 
North America. The State is bounded on the south 
by Iowa, on the west by South and North Dakota, 
on the north by Canadian provinces of Manitoba 
and Ontario, and on the east by Wisconsin and 
Lake Superior. The headwaters of three great 
river systems are found in its limits, the Missis- 
sippi, Red River of the North, and the St. Law- 
rence. Few states are so well watered. Its: navigable 
rivers are the Mississippi, the Minnesota, the St. 
Croix, the Rainy, the Red River of the North and 
the Red Lake River, all of which, at their sources, 
have valuable water powers. There are numerous 
smaller streams. About two-thirds of the state is 
prairie but in the northern portion there are ex- 
tensive pine forests. Minnesota, west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, was part of the Louisiana Purchase. 

The shore of Lake Superior is the lowest land in 
the State (602 feet above sea level). The Missis- 
sippi River, having its chief source in Lake Itasca 
(1,462 feet elevation), leaves the state at 620 feet 
above sea level. The Red River of the North, 
beginning near Itasca, at 1462 ft. elevation, leaves 
the state at an elevation of 750 ft. The highest 
elevation in th: Misquah hills, is Cook county, 
oe aoe above Lake Superior; 2,230 feet above 

e sea). 

Minnesota contains more than 11,000 lakes. The 
State and national forests, as well as the many 
state parks, make it an ideal recreational area and 
the summer vacation mecca for thousands of 
tourists. Itasca State Park (32,000 acres) is of 
particular historic and geographic interest, since 
it contains the source of the Mississippi River 
discovered by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft (1832). 
There are more than 300 lakes within its boundary 
where good fishing abounds. It contains virgin 
stands of white and Norway pine and an abun- 
dance of wild life native to the region. The only 
herd of caribou in the United States is found in 
northern Minnesota, 

French explorers found their way into the terri- 
tory that became Minnesota ‘shortly after the 
middle of the seventeenth century and established 
forts and trading posts for carrying on an ex- 


tensive fur trade with the Indians. Control of this 
trade later passed into the hands of the British, 
who dominated the region until after the War of 
1812. American occupation was secured by the 
establishment of Fort eee (1819) and after 
several treaties and cessions of land by the Indians 
eastern and southern sections were open to settle- 
ment. Territorial government was organized (1849) 
with St. Paul as a capital. 

The settlement of Minnesota continued until the 
early 20th century. First the southeast and middle 
sections of the State were settled, then the south 
and west, and, finally, the northeast, which still 
remains sparsely populated. The building of rail- 
roads in the State began (1862) with ten miles 
completed between Paul and St. Anthony 
(ater Minneapolis). The first road to connect 
Minnesota with the Pacific coast, was the Northern 
Pacific, (1883). - 

During the years following the Civil War the 
lumber resources of the State were intensively ex- 
ploited. Minneapolis and Duluth owed their rapid 
growth during the seventies and ‘eighties in part 
to the milling and shipping of lumber. The pro- 
duction of lumber reached its peak (1905) with 
the cutting of two billion ft. 

The State became one of the world’s great wheat- 
producing centers, and even today the largest 
flour mills in the world are in Minneapolis. But 
wheat gradually gave way (1880) to corn as the 
staple produce. Dairying did not become an im- 
portant industry until the early eighties, but its 
development since then has been rapid, especially 
during the last two decades and the State now 

roduces more butter than any other. There has 

een a remarkable growth of marketing through 
farmers’ co-operative creameries. Meat-packing 
has become an important industry. 


Minnesota is among the first States in production: 


of barley, rye and flax seed. Other crops besides 
wheat and corn are oats, hay, potatoes. e Index, 
CROP PRODUCTION. 

Rich beds of iron ore are in the northeastern 
section of the State. The first shipment (1884) of 
ore was made from the Vermilion Range. Duluth 


U. S.—Descriptive; Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri 


developed into an important lake rt for the 
shipment of ore (1890) from the ‘Mesabi Range 
and the Cuyuna Range. Minnesota is a national 
center for iron Mining and produces 60% of all 
iron ore in the United States. Manganese is an- 
other mineral produced in large quantities. See 
Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were meat 
peeraue, flour and other grain-mill products, and 

The University of Minnesota in Minneapolis is 
the principal institution of higher education, others 
being Hamline University, St. Paul; St.’ John’s 


- 
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R. C, University, Collegeville; Carleton and St. 
Olaf College, Northfield; Gustavus Adolphus, St. 
aero and St. Catherine’s College for women, St. 


Pipestone National Monument in the baglee 3 


southwestern corner of the State, is a region=s 
tich with the lore of Indian days, with many 
interesting relics of their existence. Here is the 
Great Stone Pace, a perfect Indian -head profile, 
30 ft. high, which nature has carved. Minnehaha 
Falls, 53 ft. high, immortalized by Longfellow in 
“The Song of Hiawatha’’ are a part of Minnehaha 
State Park, Minneapolis. 


Mississippi 
Capital, Jackson—Magnolia State, also Bayou State—State Flower, Magnolia—Motto: Virtute et Armis 
(By Valor and Arms) 


Mississippi, one of the States of the East South 
Central group, is bounded on the north by Tennessee, 
on the east by Alabama, on the south by Louisiana 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by Loui- 
Siana and Arkansas; the Mississippi River is the 
western boundary line. The State is hilly but not 
rugged, and in general slopes downward to the 
great river and the Gulf shore. The climate and 
production are sub-tropical. 

Agriculture is the chief interest. Cotton is the 
chief crop, Mississippi ranking second in cotton 
production. Other crops are pecans, sweet potatoes, 
corn, rice, wheat, oats, sugar cane, peanuts and 
every character of fruit grown in its zone. See 
Index, cROP PRODUCTION. 

Mineral deposits in Mississippi include hydrated 
limestone, coal, gypsum and rich clay. See Index, 
MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were cotton- 
seed, oil cake and meal; lumber and timber prod- 
ucts, and wood preserving. 

The broad level acres of the Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta are the world’s premier cotton country. 
Planted in April, the cotton is cultivated through 
May and June and “laid by’’-in August. Picking 
begins in September, and in bumper crop years, as 
in 1937, continues into January. At Scott is the 
world’s ‘aes cotton plantation, 35,000 acres in 
one : 

Following the harvests come the town and county 
fairs. The Delta Staple Cotton Festival in Clarks- 
dale is patterned after by exhibits and street shows 
in nearly every county. The money from crop sales 
bulges the pockets of the farmers, white and black. 
A month of carnival reaches a climax in the huge 
Mississippi Free State Fair in Jackson in October. 

Transport is supplied by the rail lines and by 
the Mississippi River, on which traffic, lessening 
in the recent era of rapid rail development, is 
growing again to great relative importance. 

The old plantation life prevails as unchanged as 
in any Southern State, with spacious mansion 
houses and large estates, the homes of the old- 
time sang the age of the Southern cavalier. 

Parchman, ississippi’s state penal farm, has 
been called by the Library of Congress the best 
source of Negro folk music in the nation. Mound 
Bayou is a half-century old, exclusively-Negro 
community founded by Isaiah Montgomery, former 
Slave of Jefferson Davis. 

here are 20 universities and colleges in the 
State, the most noted being the University of 
Mississippi, Oxford; jem 7 State College, 
Starkville: and Mississippi tate College for 
Women, Columbus. 
The battlefield in Vicksburg was established as 


a national military park (1899) to commemorate 
the campaign, siege, and defense of Vicksburg, one 
of the turning points of the Civil War, and to pre- 
serve the gfound where took place the battles and 
operations connected with the siege. There the 
Confederates made their last stand for control of 
the lower Mississippi River, the highway to the 
sea for the Union States of the Middle West. 
There, on the high bluffs commanding a bend in 
the stream, the Confederate batteries prevented the 
Passage of Federal vessels and made impossible 
cooperation between Federal troops above and 
below the city. 

Throughout 1862 Federal naval and military ex- 
Peditions against Vicksburg failed. At the begin- 
ning of 1863 an army under General Grant 
descended the river to the Louisiana shore near 
Vicksburg, and assisted by a strong fleet under 
Admiral Porter strove for three months to cross the 
river and attack the city from the rear. : 

Failing in these efforts, Grant finally marched 
his army southward, crossed the river 30 miles 
below Vicksburg, and (early in May, 1863) estab- 
lished a position on the Mississippi side. From 
there he marched rapidly northeast and, in a series 
of five pitched battles, defeated and separated the 
armies of Joseph E. Johnston and Pemberton. 
The latter was driven (May 18) within the defenses 
of Vicksburg, to which Grant then laid siege. The 
siege was pushed for 47 days. Two Federal assaults 
were repulsed by the defenders, whose system of 
earthworks encircling the city proved impregnable 
to direct attack. The Federal army then resorted to 
regular siege operations, subjecting the Confederate 
forts to an almost continuous bombardment. 
city was also shelled by the fleet in the river, the 
inhabitants taking refuge in caves and cellars when 
the firing became intense. The expected relief 
from Johnston’s army fdiled to materialize and at 
length, weakened by sickness and lack of food, the 
Confederates were compelled to surrender. Grant’s 
army entered Vicksburg (July 4). 

General Grant said later in his memoirs, when 
Moicer fog fell ‘“‘the fate of the Confederacy was 
sealed.’’ 

Vicksburg National Military Park is noted among 


the world’s battlefields for its distinctive topography _ 


and for the extensive remains of trenches and 
earthworks which render the military operations 
in the locality readily comprehensible. Today the 
visitor can traverse the remains of the Confederate 
works, and see, marching up the steer slopes be- 
fore him, rows of markers indicating t 

attained by the Federal forces in their assaults and 
engineering operations. To an unusual degree the 
battlefield preserves and illustrates the heroie 
events which occurred there. 


Missouri 


erso: t; zark State, also Show Me State—State Flower, Hawthorn—Motto: Salus 
“aig : Sep ee prea pee Esto (Welfare of People Is the Supreme Law) 


Missouri, a mid-western State, is bounded on the 
north by Iowa, on the east by Illinois, Kentucky 


~ and Tennessee, on the south by Arkansas, and on 


the west by Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska. 

The Mississippi River forms the entire eastern 
boundary line for 500 miles, and the Missouri 
River the northern part of the western line, cutting 
then- through the State to confluence with the 
Mississippi above St. Louis. In all it has nearly 
1,000 miles of navigable waterways. 

Its topography is varied—upland table in the 
north and west, the Ozark Mountains in the cen- 
ter and south, with low-lying river bottom areas in 
the extreme southeast. Its climate varies from the 
north temperate to the sub-tropical. 

Economically, it partakes of the characteristics of 
both North and South, is strong agriculturally and 
industrially, and far advanced in education. 

Corn is the chief crop, but large quantities of 


winter wheat, oats, potatoes and tobacco are mar- 
keted. Cotton is grown in the southeast counties. 
See Index, cRoP PRODUCTION. 

The State is rich in minerals with extensive de- 
posits of coal and lead. Other important minerals 
are zinc, Portland cement, grindstones, pig-iron, 
copper, barite, blue and white lead, limestone, 
sandstone, granite and silver. See Index, mmveraL 
PRODUCTION. 

The stockyards and packing plants in Kansas 
City are famous. Flour and feed mills, butter and 


cheese tactories, have large outputs; and so have | 


the printing establishments and machine shops, 
Missouri is first in the world’s output of corn cob 
pipes and sells millions annually. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were meat 
packing, boots and shoes and flour and other 
grain-mill products. 

The Bagnell Dam across the Osage river in the 
Ozarks (completed in 1931) created the largest 


e positions — 
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_ artificial lake in the world. 129 miles long, with a 
shore line of approximately 1,300 miles, flooding 
more than 60,000 acres and impounding 97,000,000,~- 
000 cubic ft. of water. The dam is 2,543 ft. long 
and 148 ft. high from bed rock to the state high- 
way on its top. It is part of a $33,000,000 hydro- 

; bie gribtean development designed to generate 268,- 
- 000 h.p. : 

The metropolitan area of which St. Louis is the 
business and banking center, has a population of 

-:1,246,000. St. Louis is noted for its botanical 
_ gardens, zoo, parks and Municipal Open-Air ihe= 

ater (seating 9,267).. Twenty-one main trunk lines 
furnish railroad transportation. 

St. Louis is the gateway for north and south 

_ travel as well as of freight traffic, and many tour- 

ists stop there en route. A feature is the Eads 
bridge across the Mississippi, which is said to ac- 

_ commodate more freight cars than any other in the 

world. River traffic is immense, to and from New 

Orleans and intermediate points. ae 

__,,In livestock the Missouri mule, which is face- 

_ tiously said to have won the war, has always been 

__ bred much locally and exported to all States and 

foreign countries. See Index, LIVESTOCK. 

_ Although the native-born whites are 88.2% and 
foreign-born whites only seven, the influx of Ger- 
_ Mans in the revolutionary times of their native 
_ land in the last century left a large proportion of 
Persons of that blood, especially in St. Louis to 


atv 
Montana, a Mountain State, is bounded on the 
rth by Canada, on the east by North and South 
Kota, on the south by Wyoming and Idaho, and 
on the west by Idaho. 
_ The Rocky Mountain range crosses the State in 
west, with the Bitter Root range at the extreme 
stern side, the country east of the Rockies slop- 
ing off into vast plains and smaller valleys between 
maller hill elevations. Its rivers of note are the 
Missouri, up which crude boat navigation has 
passed for generations; the Yellowstone, Madison 
d Bitter Root. Of the 50,000,000 acres, the forests 
of about 30,000,000 acres are, with other areas, 
 Yanges for livestock grazing. 
; Irrigation by Federal Government and private 
ee atINe, and through the instrumentality of the 
‘State Water Conservation Board, has been highly 
x loped, resulting in the production of large 
ntities of the standard fruits, orchard and 
ll, of the temperate zone. The State, although 
‘ar north and high in elevation, is especially suited 
to that activity, with the largest development in 
he Bitter Root, Missoula and Flathead regions. 
Wheat, oats, flaxseed, barley, rye, corn, hay, 
tatoes and sugar beets are puoduced. The annual 
vool clip is large. See Index, cROP PRODUCTION; 
IVESTOCK, - 
The chief industries (1937 Census) were petro- 
leum Benes. lumber and timber products and 
‘sugar beets. 
__ Chief mineral products are gold, silver, copper, 
lea |. zinc, petroleum, high grade manganese ore, 
coal, natural gas, asbestos. 


See Index, MINERAL 


a stumpage of more than 58,000,- 
,000 ft. of timber, of which much is the increas- 
valuable white pine; other kinds are larch, 


versity in Missoula, the State College in Bozeman; 

x i001 of Mines, Butte; three additional colleges, 

* nree normal schools (1 for teachers) and two 
Junior colleges. 

Fe Scenically, Montana is not surpassed. Its lofty 


eg 


Montana 


Capital, Helena—Bonanza State, also Treasure State—State Flower, Bitterroot—Motto: Oro y Plata 
ape ; (Gold and Silver) 


Nebraska ¥ 


pital, Lincoln—Antelope State, also Black Water State—State Flower, Goldenrod—Motto: 
Before the Law 


this day, those now being practically 

The University of Missouri in Coli i 
St. Louis University and Washington Unive: 

St. Louis, twelve colleges and seven normal scho 
are the higher institutions of education. == 

The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and 
Atkins Museum, erected at a cost of $15,000,000 
in Kansas City (1933) is one of the foremost art 
museums in the Middle-west. 

La Salle’s explorations (1682) located what is now 
Missouri as a part of the vast Louisiana claim 
which was relinquished to Spain (1762), returned 
to France (1800), and purchased by the United 
States (1803). ikl 

The State is rich in sites of historic and pre-- 
historic interest. At many places, such as near 
Hartsburg and Hannibal, travelers see where 
ancient Indian Mound builders lived and con- 
structed their great ‘‘stone vault’’ and “‘garden’”’ 
earthworks. The old U. S. Grant log cabin, built 
by Grant himself outside St. Louis, draws many 
visitors. ~ : 

The early home of Mark Twain (Samuel L. 
Clemens) stands in Hannibal, the region made 
famous by his books. In the same city is the 
statue.of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, two 
of his best-known characters. Many persons each 
year visit the farm home, about six miles from 

xcelsior Springs, of the most colorful bandit of 
the old days—Jesse James. 


mountains are rugged and picturesque, and travel 
by rail or automobile takes one through beautiful 
places. Glacier National Park, on the line between 
~the United States and Canada, is one of the 
greatest public preserves in the world. Beyond the 
roads in the park is a vast primeval wilderness 
(750,000 acres) which cannot be entered by auto- 
mobile. Eighty-one percent of the entire park area 
(or 1,249 sq. m.) is accessible only by trail. Sepa- 
rated only by the Going-to-the-Sun Highway 
through the central part of the State, running 
east to west, the area is a vast wild region of 
peaks, glaciers and beautiful mountain lakes, about 
250 of which fill great glacial basins. 

The Blackfeet Indian Reservation is east of the 
Park, one of seven such reservations in the State. 
There are about 15,000 Indians in the State. : 

That portion of the State east of Continental 
Divide was once a part of Louisiana and later of 
Dakota. The portion west of the Divide was in 
nan a ear Be pel ng eee cad and Idaho. 

_country came a territory (1864) and 
admitted to the Union (1889). : eee: 

Probably the first white man to venture into 
Montana was Chevalier De La Verendrye, a French- 
man who came down from Canada. He picked up 
stories from the Indians of a great river that ran 
westward to the sea, so he left Fort LaReine, now 
Portage la Prairie, Manitoba (1742), to find the 
Columbia River. He probably entered the extreme 
southwestern corner of Montana and on New 
Year’s Day (1743) sighted snow-capped mountains 
to the west. Verendrye called the region the 
Boe eet Bee ee oe No more white 

en visite ontana unti e Lewis an 
Expedition 62 years later. and Cae d 

The discovery of gold (1850-1860) attracted 
swarms of miners and merchants. Bustling towns 
sprouted overnight on land where reviously 
had roamed the Indians—Blackfeet, Flatheaas j 
Crows, Sioux and Cheyennes. Strife developed 
between white man and red man, causing much _ 
bloodshed. It was at the junction of Little and 
Big Horn rivers (1876) that General Custer and 
277 of his men were massacred by the Indians 
under Chief Sitting Bull. With mining prosperity 
came banditry, and vigilante committees were or- 
ganized to cope with the outlawry. Informa) 
hangings became a daily occurrence. ‘Trees be- 
gan bearing a strange fruit with a tough rind,” 
one historian wrote. When order was restored, the 
vigilante members disbanded. : : 


Equality — 


The western portion lies in the foothills of 
Rocky Mountains, with high barren table oe 
broken by low ridges reaching an altitude df abou 
5,000 ft. in the Bad Lands near Wyoming and 
South Dakota. Then come the sand hills section 
(about 15,000 sa. m.), now well grassed over and 
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Stable. Thence the prairie slopes gently to the Mis- 
souri, where the altitude at Rulo in the southeast 
corner is 842 ft. The average altitude is about 2,000 
ft. Three river systems, the Platte, the Niobrara 
and the Big Blue, drain eastward into the Missouri. 

The climate is exceptionally healthful, with con- 
stant winds, much sunshine and dry, pure air. 
The winters are of considerable severity and the 
Summers hot. Rainfall is not heavy, though usu- 
ally sufficient in the growing season for the crops 
in the prairie counties. Irrigation is resorted to in 
the west. The soil is very fertile. 

The chief crops are corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye, 
alfalfa hay, potatoes, sugar beets. The State leads 
in production of wild hay. Nebraska cattle exceed 
3,000,000; there are more than 2,000,000 swine. See 
Index, CROP PRODUCTION; LIVESTOCK. : 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were meat 

apking. flour and other grain-mill products and 


utter. 

Higher institutions of education include the Uni- 
yersity of Nebraska, Lincoln; Creighton (R. C.) 
University, Omaha; Nebraska Wesleyan University 
(M. E.), Lincoln; Hastings College (Presby.), Hast- 
ings; and Municipal University, Omaha. 

Nebraska (1934) voted an amendment to its 
constitution to substitute a single chamber for the 
old bicameral legislature. The new chamber has 
43 members elected without party designation, 
whereas the old legislature had 133 senators and 
representatives. 

The cost of the first uni-cameral session (1937) 
was $110,000 as compared with $260,000 for the last 
bicameral meeting. Legislative machinery and 
ee poo have been simplified, reducing the num- 

r of committees from 61 to 16; and abolishing 
executive sessions. Newspapermen are permitted 
to attend all committee meetings. Before a bill be- 
comes law it is submitted to a Committee of Re- 
view which, with the assistance of three prominent 
lawyers, attests its constitutionality. 

Under the Constitution, the bonded debt of the 
State is limited to $100,000. ‘‘State Day,’’ a legal 
holiday in Nebraska, is observed (March 1). 

The earliest records of Nebraska are the rocks 
and the soil. These indicate that this part of the 
planet has at times been the bottom of a sea and 
other times has been elevated above the water; that 
at one time the region had a climate of tropical 
warmth and at a later time was covered in part by 
a thick sheet of ice. The remains of former plants 
and animals which testify to these conditions are 
abundant within the State. 

Recent investigations indicate the presence of 
prehistoric men in Nebraska at a period several 
hundred, perhaps thousands of years ago. 

The Otoe, Omaha, Ponca, Pawnee, Sioux, Chey- 
enne and Arapahoe tribes of Indians were found in 


Nebraska by the first explorers. These numbered 
altogether about 40,000 persons who lived chiefly 
by hunting, partly by primitive agriculture. War 
was the normal condition existing among these 
tribes. The traditions of these Indians fndicate 


that they had migrated to the Nebraska region— 


within a few hundred years of the time they wére 
found by the first explorers. 

Francesco Vasquez Coronado and his party of 30 
Spanish cavalry were the first white men to visit 
this region (1541) French fur traders and trappers 
began to venture up the Missouri River (about 
1700). The Mallet brothers, with a party of eight 
Frenchmen, named the Platte River and trayeled 
nearly the entire length of the State (1739) on a 
journey from the Missouri River to Santa Fe. 
They were followed by many other French fur 
traders during the next 60 years. 

Spain, France and England all claimed the Ne- 
braska region at different times, basing their 
claims upon discoveries and explorations. At the 
close of the Seven Years’ War (1769) France ceded 
all her claims east of the Mississippi to England 
and west of the Mississippi to Spain. Nebraska was 
thus a part of the Spanish province of Louisiana 
(from 1763 until 1801) when Napoleon bought it 
back. See Index, LouvIsIana PURCHASE. 

Lewis and Clark were the commanders of the 
first American expedition to visit Nebraska (1804- 
1806). The Hunt party of Astorians skirted the 
Nebraska shores (1811) on their way to Oregon 
and seven of the party crossed the mountains 
(1812) and followed the North Platte down to 
its junction with the Missouri. Major Long with 
a party of 20 men traveled (1819) from the 
Missouri River up the Platte to the head Waters of 
its south fork near Denver. During the years 1807- 


1820 Manuel Lisa, of Spanish descent, but a citizen 


of the United States, became the leading fur trader 
and explorer of the Nebraska region. 

Sites marking the places where Indian fights 
took place in the State are Fort McPherson Ceme- 
tery, Massacre Canyon Monument, and Pawnee 
Battlefield. Fort McPherson Cemetery, situated on 
the south side of the Platte River near Maxwell, is 
a national military cemetery containing the graves 
of many early-day heroes, Here are graves of sol- 
diers of the Sioux and Cheyenne Indian wars, and 
here lies Spotted Horse, a Pawnee scout. Massacre 
Canyon Monument, in Hitchcock county, com- 
memorates the last great battle between the Sioux 
and the Pawnees. The Pawnees were badly beaten 
and suffered a less of 156 men. The monument was 
erected by the United States Government. Pawnee 
Battlefield is the site where the Pawnees surren- 
dered to the Nebraska militia, under the command 
of General John M. Thayer (July 12, 1859). 


Nevada 


Oapital, Carson City—Silver State, also Sagebrush State—State Flower, Sage Brush—Motto: All for 
Our Country 


ada, least lous of all States, is of the 
ettain group s estern United States, bounded 
on the north by Oregon and Idaho, on the east by 
Utah and na, on the south and west by 
fornia. 
on is mountainous and much of the high table- 
lands is arid or semi-arid. Agriculture is not varied, 
owing hitherto to lack of water, but as irrigation 
advances diversification of products proceeds. 
-Wheat, barley, potatoes are the chief crops. Live 
stock interests are relatively large. See Index, 
PRODUCTION; LIVESTOCK. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were butter, 
planing mill and wooden pac ial corps ie 
ublishi newspaper and periodicals. 
ont highest dam in the world is on the Colorado 
river about a miles southeast of Las Vegas, Ne- 

. See Index, BOULDER DAM. 
vathe University of Nevada, established at Elko 
(1873) and moved to Reno (1886) is the chief 
institution of learning. The state has 
colleges. 

mountains have produced more than a bil- 

ey dollars of mavecat wealth, chiefly in gold, 
silver and copper. Other important minerals are 
Jead, zinc, quicksilver, tungsten, sulphur, graphite, 
borax, gypsum and ding stone. See Index, 

ERAL PRODUCTION. 

"There are a number of interesting caverns in 
Nevada, the most noted being Gypsum Cave, 20 
miles northeast of Las Vegas, in a limestone spur 
of the Frenchman range of mountains, about 
2,000 ft. above sea level in a rocky desert country. 
When completely excavated some years ago the 
cave was known to have six rooms and measured 
about 300 ft. in length. The widest spot was 
about 120 ft. 


four 


The entrance measured 70 ft. across with a 
height of about 15 ft. On passing the portal the 
floor sloped steeply downward so that in a dis- 
tance of 52 ft. there was a drop of 34 ft. to the 
openings of the inner rooms. F 

Gypsum Cave furnishes artifacts which prove 
that at one time prehistoric men and animals 
lived there. Although quite evidently not occupied 
conjointly by the two, nevertheless there is suffi- 
cient proof to show that both types were con- 
temporary. 

Franciscan friars were the first white men to 
set foot in what is now Nevada. They crossed 
the territory on their way to California (1775). 
Peter Ogden of the Hudson Bay Company discov- 
ered the Humboldt or Ogden river (1825); Judediah 
Smith passed through the region (1826); and John 
Cc. Fremont traversed the territory with an ex- 

loring party (1834-44). A trading post was 
founded es the Mormons near the Carson River 

1849). 

: Until the discovery of the famous Comstock Lode 
(1859), the inhabitants of Nevada numbered only 
about 1,000, chiefly Mormons and California gold 
seekers who had tarried on the way. After the 
discovery there was a stampede of fortune hunters 
from all over the country. The population of Vir- 
ginia City spurted from a few hundred to 30,000, 
Bonanzas were struck and developed; men became 
wealthy beyond dreams over night. For several 
years the Comstock Lode was the richest silver 
mining center in the world and from it has come 
approximately one billion dollars in gold and silver. 

By reason of the short period of residence re- 
quired for divorce suits, Nevada has become a popu- 
Jar resort, and the city of Reno is the center of 
that activity. Games of chance have been legalized. 


New Hampshire is bounded on the north by 
ttameela; on Hine east by Maine and the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the south by Massachusetts, and on the 
west by Vermont.. It was one of the Thirteen 


. Origi tes. F 
_ Original States ietateibioped © reaching in the 


cupies on 
of employment it is d 
pport of one-sixth of t 
st of the State’s soil cover consists of sandy or 
ek my loam, considered excellent for forest growth, 
put requiring continuous fertilization when used 
for plowed crops. There are small patches of 
ree Soest Soil’ along the river valleys and in old 
glacial lake bottoms, but the total is relatively 
small, a 
“The leading lines of agricultural activity are 
_ dairy and poultry products, hay, potatoes, maple 
products, corn, oats, and apples, the first men- 
tioned accounting for more than one-half the value 
of total agricultural production at present. See 
dex, cROP PRODUCTION. The physical character- 
f the State are such that most of its area 
eke ter fitted for growing forest than for any 
other purpose. At present, including farm wood- 
, over three-fourths of the State’s land is 
e forest resources, used intelligently, 
to be an important factor in the 
economic life of the State. 
principal commercial minerals of New 
in order of their present im- 


textile industry in the State has yielded to the 


ie 


5 7 
lew Jersey is bounded on the north by New York, 
fo) e east by the Atlantic Ocean and New York, 

m the south by the Atlantic and Delaware Bay, 
and on the western side by Delaware Bay and 

Pennsylvania. It is mostly low and fiat, having 
hilly development in the northern end. 

New Jersey has extensive water navigation 
facilities, with Delaware Bay and the Delaware 
iver along its western side, the Atlantic on the 
ea wend the valuable facilities of New York harbor 

and branches on the northeast. 

The State grades sixth in industrial strength, 
luction being varied and well diffused in all 
; ; As a consequence, railway facilities are 
ighly developed. 
ew Jersey shares with New York in the Port of 
w York Authority, a body which has wide powers 
- over navigation oo both States; and with 
ennsylvania in the Delaware River Joint Com- 
_ established to own and operate the 
a-Philadelphia bridge. : 
- Petroleum refining and copper smelting are im- 
ortant industries. The silk mills and textile 
\dustries, the manufacture of electrical machinery 


id supplies, foundries, machine shops and rolling 
lis, the paint and chemical plants and the pot- 
orks are also of importance. So are the 
‘ies, meat-packing houses, soap and perfume 
% fs acer gold and silver refineries, and the jewelry 
factories. f 
8 New Jersey’s agriculture is affected most vitally 
_ by the proximity of the immense markets of New 
ork C ty and the fact that 78.7% of its own 
opulstion is urban. Market gardening has ad- 
anced to 


magnitude. Chief crops are apples, 
tomatoes, asparagus, cranberries, pota- 
ayoraices, corn, hay. See Index, crop 


New Hampshire Raat 
_ Capital, Concord—Granite State—State Flower, Purple Lilac—Motto: None 
rapidly growing boot and shoe industry. The St 


New Jersey 
: ~ Capital, Trenton—Garden State—State Flower, Violet—Motto: Liberty and Prosperity 


ate < 
holds fourth place in the manufacture of boots and — 
_ 


shoes, being preceded by Massachusetts, New York 
and Missouri. Though experiencing a sharp decline 
in paper and pulp production after 1929, New 
Hampshire still ranks high in that field. Other 
important classes of industry in New Hampshire — 
are wood and lumber, iron and steel products, stone 

and clay products and electrical equipment. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were boots ~ 
aod ey cotton woven goods and woolen woven — 

goods. : 

Among New Hampshire’s famous scenic and 
recreational attractions are the Old Man of _the 
Mountains, Mt. Washington, the Flume, Glen Ellis 
Falls, Dixville Notch and Lake Winnipesaukee. 
The Cannon Mountain Aerial Tramway, first of its 
kind in North America, carried more than 150,000 
passengers in nine months following its opening ~ 
Lee: 1938). The tramway is operated by the 

ate. 

The White Mountain National Forest_is the 
largest single publicly-owned area in New England. 
While not acquired and operated primarily as a 
recreational area, recreational values are a direct 
by-product of its existence. The area in New 
Hampshire, under the supervision of the United 
States Forest Service, includes 663,084 acres, of 
which approximately 100,000 acres have recreation 
as a dominant use. New Hampshire is ideally 
suited for both summer and winter sports and 
among the latter skiing has. recently taken pre- 
cedence. 

Dartmouth College is a leading educational in- 
stitution, from which many eminent men have 
come, among them Daniel Webster. There are other 
higher institutions, including the State University 
a a, and St. Anselm’s College, in Man- © 
chester. 


New Hampshire was first settled at Dover and 
Portsmouth (1623). This was only three years — 
after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers and was ~ 
seven years before Boston was founded. The first 
settlers were fishermen and farmers and traders. 
Soon four towns, Dover, Exeter, Hampton and 
Portsmouth, were organized. 

New Hampshire is the only New England state 
to cling to the observance of Fast Day (last — 
Thursday in April) first proclaimed (1681) when 
the governor of the province lay dying and ordered ‘ 
a day of public fasting and prayer in view of 
“sundry tokens of divine displeasure.’* 


New Jersey produces minerals abundantl: —iror as 
ore, and about one-fourth of the Nation’s supply 
aR aaa, sree and clay products. = 

= chief industries (1937 Census) were copper _ 
smelting and refinin aes 
chemicals ing, petroleum refining and 7 

The educational institutions are ie 
Princeton University. in Princeton is one ae ee 4 
country’s foremost. Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
Wick, and Stevens Institute of Technology in 
Hoboken are well known, and there are other 
colleges of prominence, including the University of 
Newark and New Jersey College for Women, New: 

+ 


Brunswick. 
Atlantic City, Cape May, Asbury Park, Ocean 
the larger sea coast 


Grove, Wildwood, are 
resorts. ears 
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Road—still may be seen in Warren county. It was 
built (1650) and it originally linked Paquaharry, 
near the Delaware Water Gap, and Kingston, 
N. Y., then called Esopus, and the length of the 
road was 107 miles. 

The Delaware Water Gap, a famous landmark, 
is a break in the fiat-crested Kittatinny Ridge 
through which the Delaware River flows. The 
elevation of the ridge is’ 1,496 ft. and of the river 
287 The mountain rises abruptly 1,200 ft. above 
the river. The Palisades, a massive vertical wall 
of rock, stands more than 500 ft. above the Hudson 
River. Winding roads permit ascent from the 
tiver’s bank to the summit. A large area of the 
Palisades lies within Palisades Interstate Park, 
oe cooperatively by New York and New 

e : 

The birthplaces of Capt. John Lawrence, who 
immortalized the words ‘‘Don’t Give Up the Ship,” 
and of James Fenimore Cooper, novelist, stand 
side by side in Burlington. 

Morristown National Historical Park occupies the 
area which was used by George Washington for 
camping and hospital purposes every winter (1775- 
1781) and which for two winters (1776-1777) and 
(1779-1780) was the main camp site for the Con- 
tinental army. 

High Point Park, 1,805 ft. above sea level in the 
northwest corner of the State; is noted for its views. 

Within the limits of what is now the State of 
New Jersey, aside from any evidences of the 
presence of prehistoric man in the ‘Trenton 
Gravels,’’ the original inhabitants of the com- 
monwealth were Lenni Lenape, or Delaware, In- 
dians. This subdivision of the great Algonkin 
family occupied the river valleys of the State, had 
Made some progress in agriculture and in ele- 
mentary arts, were peaceable but small in numbers, 


and at last have become totally extinct in this 
portion of the United States. 

Tn its settlement, New Jersey was not an English 
colony. The claims of the Crown, based upon early 
discovery and various grants, were ignored by two 


great commercial nations of Europe—Holland and. 


Sweden. It was not until 1664, practically a half 
century after the first occupancy of New Jersey by 
a white man, that England had more than a slight 
influence upon the destinies of the State. 

In settlement, Holland was first to send out 
Planters, under the auspices of the Dutch West 
India Company. Claiming both the valleys of the 
Hudson and the Delaware, by virtue of the explora- 
tions of Hudson and Mey, land was taken up upon 
the banks of the Hudson, Passaic, Hackensack, 
Raritan and smaller streams tributary to New York 
harbor, as well as at Gloucester upon the Delaware. 
By 1630 these claims were well established by occu- 
Ppancy, and by the creation of a center of local 
government in what is now New York City. 

Gustavus Adolphus, in his plan to make Sweden 
a world-power, saw _the Dutch to be dangerous 
rivals in America. There was equipped (1638) a 
Swedish expedition to settle the valley of the Dela- 
ware. What is now the State of Delaware, the 
valley of the Schuylkill and isolated portions of the 
west bank of the Delaware river were occupied 
civil and military government was established, an 
the colony of farmers and traders entered upon a 
brief career of prosperity. The death of Gustavus 
Adolphus, internal dissensions in Sweden, the 
weakness of the Delaware settlements, and the 
constantly increasing power of Holland brought 
Matters to a crisis. 

New Sweden was conquered (1655) by New 
Netherlands, and for nine years the soil of New 
Jersey was under Dutch control. They were forced 
(1664) to give up the State to the English, 


New Mexico 


Capital, Santa Fe—Sunshine State, also Spanish State—State Flower, Cactus—Motto: Crescit Eundo 


(It Gives by Going) 


New Mexico, in the southwestern part of the 
United States, is bounded on the north by 
Colorado, on the east by Oklahoma and Texas, on 
the south by Texas and Mexico, and on the west 
by Arizona. The Rocky Mountains run north and 
south through the center; the eastern part is of 
the flatter tableland of which Texas forms also a 
part, and in the south are bare, sterile, desolate 
peaks surrounded by arid and semi-arid plains and 
deserts of which the mirage is an interesting 
phenomenon. The central western portion is 
drained by the Rio Grande, and the eastern dis- 
tricts by the Pecos River. 

The climate is dry, stimulating, with annual rain- 
fall of from 12 to 16 inches in different localities, 
and with 100 degrees of heat not infrequent in 
summer, the mean for the year being about 50. 

Mineral production includes copper, petroleum 
and coal; also gold, silver, lead, zinc. There is 
much granite, sandstone, limestone and marble 
quarried. Turquoise is found in four localities; and 
traces of platinum are-found in the sands. See 
Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION. | 

The United States Geological Survey estimates 
that the undeveloped coal lands contain 192,000- 
000,000 tons, and that there are also 33,000,000 tons 


of um. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were lumber 
and timber products, petroleum refining and 
bread and bakery products. 

The State is largely agricultural and principal 
crops are corn, wheat, potatoes, grain sorghums 
and cotton. All the cereals and vegetables, sugar 
beets and much fruit are raised. See Index, crop 
PRODUCTION. i aide or eink oe ra the ranges 

the annual wool clip is portant. 

ang State University is in Albuquerque; other 
institutions of higher education are New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, in State 
College, amd the New Mexico School of Mines. 
Soccorro. There are two teachers’ colleges and 
two junior colleges, one of which is the New Mexi- 
co Military Institute in Roswell. 

Santa Fe, after St. Augustine, Fla., is the oldest 
town in the ee States and was settled by the 

1 s . 

ere pueblo villages are of interest to 
scientist and tourist alike. The golden age of 
ueblo construction began (900 A.D.) and 
ourished for 300 years. Ruins of these com- 
munity dwellings, often containin; 
1,200 rooms, may be seen today. 


as many as 
ome examples 


5 of pueblo archictecture are still standing and 


use by the Indians at Taos and other 
The Pueblo Indians evolved a drama, a 
Yeligion and a system of government so advanced 


in daily 


that they were called savages only because they 
had not developed a written language. They still 
hold strange dances and ceremonials, prayers for 
Train and thanks for crops, weird rites which at- 
tract the curious from all over the world. 

The Aztec National Monument contains an in- 
teresting cluster of pre-historic ruins. The large 
beams which support the ceilings were cut and 
dressed with stone tools, and are interesting 
examples of Stone Age work. 

The Great White Sands near Alamogordo are 
almost 100% pure gypsum and even the field mice 
wear coats as white as ermine on the White Sands, 
but rainfall produces strange lakes, sometimes 
crimson red. Not far from Alamogordo is the 
highest golf course in the world, where the 
poorest drive is at least 9,000 ft. above sea level, 

Carsbad Caverns are openings made by water 
in a massive rock known as the Carsbad lime- 
stone. This limestone was formed originally in a 
shallow inland extension of the ocean, some 200 
million years ago. 

The brilliance and translucent appearance of the 
formations in a cave are due to the fact that they 
are saturated with water. If, for any reason, the 
seepage of water into the cave is stopped, its ap- 
pearance gradually becomes dull and the surface 
slowly assumes a powdered appearance. Such a 

cave is spoken of, in cave parlance, as being 
dead. Although it has been the subject of ex- 
tensive explorations, the size of the Carsbad 
Caverns is not yet known. Already many miles of 
Passages and chambers have been explored, and 
further mileage is continually being conquered. 
How far the caverns extend under the Guadalupe 
Mountains no one knows. At the present time the 
caverns have three main levels, and there may be 
other's not yet discovered. The first is at the 750- 
foot level to which visitors are conducted by eleva- 
tors. (These are the second largest single-lift 
elevators in the world, being surpassed only by 
those of the Empire State Building in New York 
City) . Below it is another vast subterranean apart- 
ment at 900 ft. and below that still another at 
1,320 ft. At the present time seven miles of lighted 
underground corridors are open to tourists who are 


conducted over government-built trails by rangers. _ 


Carlsbad Caverns National Park is open 
throughout the year. Temperature in the caverns 
remains be gana ot at 56 degrees Fahrenheit, 
summer and winter. sis gh 

Each evening at dusk, except during the winter 
period of hibernation, millions of bats come forth 
from . ee ie it. pail the abet ra) ete! a 

ral thro’ e great entrance arch, and s ~ 
he ‘off over tke rim in a southerly direction, later 


~ 
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to separate into flocks which disappear in the night’s foray consume 
Histanee for a night’s foraging. Beginning about night-fiying insects, 


“sunset, the flight outward lasts about three hours. 


The bats return before the following 


dawn, It has | day 


a little over 1144 tons of 
such as various kinds of 
moths, beetles, flies, and mosquitoes. During the 
the bats hang in great clusters high on the 


been estimated that 3,000,000 bats during one! walls and ceilings of parts of the caverns. 


New York 


_ Capital, Albany—Empire State, 


New York, the Empire State, since 1820 the most 
populous in the Union, is bounded on the west and 
north by Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and Canada; 

—on the east by Vermont, Massachusetts and_Con- 
necticut; and on the south by the Atlantic Ocean, 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

The Dutch discovered the Hudson Valley (1609) 
settled it (1624) and ruled New Netherlands un- 
til 1664. Meanwhile the French discovered Lake 
Champlain (1609) and laid claim to what is now 
northern and western New York. The English 
(1664) seized New Netherlands, named it New 
York, and after a century of conflict drove out the 
French (1763). Severed from the British Empire 
in the War for Independence, New York adopted 
a State constitution (April 20, 1777), joined the 
Confederation (1778) as one of the original Thir- 
teen States, and, by ratifying the Constitution 
(July 26, 1788) became a member of the United 
States. George Washington was inaugurated as 
fe ae President in New York City (April 30, 
1789). 

After the Revolution the northern, central and 
western portion of the State were quickly popu- 
lated. The completion of the Erie Canal (1825) 
followed shortly by the railroad brought an era 
of industrial prosperity, and New York became a 
leading center of lumbering (about 1850) and 
Albany a thriving market. The industry gradually 
declined and now the State imports large quanti- 
ties of lumber. 

» New York was originally covered with forests— 
great stands of white pine; red spruce, pine and 
hemlock in the Adirondacks and Catskills, and 
beech, brick, maple, elm, hickory, chestnut and 
ash in the valleys and on the hills. i 4 

Topographically New York is mountainous in 
the east and level or hilly in the central and 
western parts. About half of the boundary is 
water. Mount Marcy, 5,344 feet, is the highest 
elevation. The waters of all the rivers finally drain 
into the Atlantic. Nearly all geological formations 

are present. The chief minerals are salt, iron, 
sandstone, limestone, fire clay, marble, granite, 
slate, gypsum, talc, gas, oil and cement. See In- 
dex, MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

Industrial revolution and the rise of the fac- 
tory system, augmented by water, steam and 
electric power,.and later influenced by the 
Barge Canal, automobile highways and air routes, 
the Port of Albany and the superior facilities of 
the Port of New York, the greatest in the world, 
gave the Empire State a primacy in manufactur- 
ing and commerce. The State ranks high in the 
production of clothing, textiles, foods, sugar re- 
fining, meat packing, liquors and tobacco, print- 
ing and metal and chemicals; ranks second only to 
California in grape production and fruit orchards 
cover aay acres. 

New York has about 800 miles of navigable ocean, 
lake and river waterways, the State being pene- 
trated by the New York State Barge Canal (Erie), 
State owned and operated, through which there 
is capacity for the passage annually of 20,000,000 
tons of freight. The canal also connects with Lake 
Champlain so that inland tonnage may move be- 
tween New York City, Buffalo, about 500 miles 
northwestward on Lake Erie, Oswego, on Lake 
Ontario, the ports on Lake Champlain northward 
so far as Rouses Point at the Canadian border, 
and on into, the St. Lawrence River, besides to 
several interior New York State points on other 
minor canal routes. . 

New York ranks high in its transportation facil- 
ities, The Barge Canal connects the Great Lakes 
with the Atlantic Ocean at New York City; steam 
railroads operate for 8,270 miles within the bor- 
ders of New York State; and there is also a net- 
work of 34,719 miles of modern, improved, hard- 
surfaced highways. 

In the State are Columbia University, New York 

. University, College of the City of New York, Cor- 
nell University, Syracuse University, University of 
Rochester, Hamilton College, Union University, 
Colgate University, Buffalo University, St. Law- 
rencé University, Hobart College, College of St. 
Francis, Fordham University, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, and scores of special schools 
suited to every requirement in letters, science, en- 
gineering, finance, economics, sociology and _ art. 
At West Point, on the Hudson above New York 


also Excelsior State—State Flower, Rose—Motto: Excelsior (Higher, 
More Elevated) ¢ 


City, is the United States Military Academy. See 
Index, WEST POINT. if 

New York as a vacation land possesses various 
regions of unsurpassed natural beauty. Recrea- 
tional attractions are to be found widely and 
numerously in mountains, seashore, lakes, rivers, 
waterfalls, farm lands, and in great cities like New 
York. In addition, the State maintains a splendid 
system of more than 170 State parks. Niagara 
Falls, the Thousand Islands, forest preserves, 
Ausable Chasm, the Palisades and Howe’s Cav- 
erns are only a few of the points of interest 
that are visited yearly by thousands of natives 
and guests from other States. See Index, NEW 
YORK, PARKS. 

Lake George, stretching 32 miles between sky- 
scraping mountains, was discovered (1646) by St. 
Isaac Jogues, French Jesuit missionary later mar- 
tyred by the Indians and recently canonized by 
the Catholic Church as the first American saint. 

Lake Placid is an internationally known summer 
and winter resort. Here is the great Mt. Van 
Hovenberg Olympic Bobsled run, designed and con- 
structed by the State Olympic Winter Games 
Commission. Here also are toboggan slides; skat- 
ing rinks (notably the Olympic arena, now the 
scene of famous hockey games); ski jumps; stables 
for skijoring horses, and kennels for sled dogs. 
_,There are hundreds of places in New York 
ideally adapted for winter sports and each winter 
sees an increasing number of railroad trains 
thronged with ski enthusiasts bound from the 
cities for the snow-impacted hill lands. 

Saranac Lake, home of the famous Trudeau 
sanitarium where the treatment of tuberculosis 
was first started on a large scale, is world-famed 
as a health resort as well as winter and summer 
sports center. 

Manhattan Island is bounded on the west by 
the Hudson River, on the south by the Upper Bay, 
on the east by the East River, which connects the 
Upper Bay with Long Island Sound, and on the 
north by the small waterway known as the Har- 
lem River, which connects the Hudson with the 
East River. The traveler coming by sea to New 
York enters the Lower Bay by a dredged channel, 
finds deep water in the Narrows between the lower 
Bay and the Upper Bay, and by an inspection of 
the map may note the deep water of the Upper 
Ber pe in the Hudson River adjoining Manhattan 
sland. ’ 

The importance of New_York as the si 
which handles the great bulk of the tonnage, pres 
ing to the United States is because the Hudson is 
a drowned river: The coast line of the region at 
the mouth of the river has subsided, and the for- 
mer course of the river has been traced seaward 
for approximately 100 miles by soundings across 
the Continental Shelf. The silting up of the Lower 
Bay with sediments brought sout! y the Hudson 
and the action of the tides have made necessary the 
dredging of the Ambrose Channel in the Lower 
Bay. This provides a depth of 40 ft. for vessels 
entering the port, and almost unlimited anchorage 
is available in the Upper Bay, as well as docking 
Spies ee phe BS rape in Manhattan and 

and along the New Jer: 

Manhattan eth ersey shore opposite 

e topographic features of the New Y 
region show small relief. Between the Buon nin 
er, the East River and Long Island, there is a 
series of fiat-topped ridges whose direction is in 
general parallel with that of the Hudson River and 
tne seen ed naa ee pe itself. The alti- 

e northern i 

are. 300 i yee mits of this section 

on e west bank of the Hudson River 
Palisades, a ridge of resistant rock, the cuit fans 
of which viewed from points along the east bank 
of the Hudson are of superb beauty and constitute 
the most imposing scenic feature of the New York 
City region. They may be seen to good advantage 
along the whole course of Riverside Drive. 

The chief economic interests of the State are the 
national and international financial community of 
New York City, the foreign commerce in New York 
Harbor, now the heaviest in the world: the large 
manufacturing, and the rich agricultural resources 

Because of the demands of the large urban popu- 
lation, agriculture is a huge industry in New York 
The leading type of farming is dairying and the 
State ranks first in production of cheese. Fruits 


( 
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’ subways and bridges, its Fees and driveways, is 


: the west by Montana. 
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and vegetables are grown extensively. Principal 
crops in recent years have been corn, wheat, oats, 


barley, hay, apples, aches, pears, cherries, 
pe S, cabbage (New York leads in cabbage pro- 
uction), onions, potatoes, beans, buckwheat, 


Maple sugar, maple syrup. 
DUCTION. 

The City of New York, with its universities, 
and other schools, its cathedrals, churches, mu- 
seums, libraries, hotels, palaces, sky scrapers, 


See Index, crop PRo- 


one of the great wonders of the modern world. The 
largest ships in the world are a part of its com- 
merce. More than 100,000 visitors enter and leave 
every day. Food and clothing are brought to the in- 
habitants fromi every part of the globe. It is one 
of the three great money cities of the earth. Many 
Points of interest in New York City are treated 
elsewhere in the ALMaNac at greater length. See 
Index, NEW YORK cITy. ‘ 


Coney Island, Brooklyn, is an internationally 
known seaside playground on the Atlantic Ocean 
with five miles of bathing beach, a boardwalk and 
tn See ee Brighton and Man- 

mn Beaches, adjoinin oney Island, — 
thousands of bathers. ¥ % oa 

Long Island is one of the best known summer 
and all-year regigns in the East. It has many 
famous bathing ‘beaches including Riis Park, 
Rockaway, within the limits of and maintained 
by the City of New York; Long Beach and Jones 
Beach. Southampton is the scene of a noted 
society colony, and like other exclusive resorts on 
both the North and South Shore, has a private 
bathing beach. 

Staten Island (Richmond) has a number of sum- 
mex resort beaches, chief of which is Midland. 
Others include South, Graham, Woodland, New 
Dorp and Oakwood beaches, all on Lower New York 
Bay, an indentation of the Atlantic Ocean. 


North Carolina 


Capital, Raleigh—Tar Heel State—State Flower, 


ather Than to Seem) 


North Carolina, a South Atlantic State, of the 
Original Thirteen, is bounded on the north by Vir- 
ginia, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
south by the Atlantic, South Carolina and Georgia, 
and on the west by South Carolina and Tennessee. 

The topography of the State consists of three 
distinct types—the coastal plain, the central Pied- 
Mont area (which attains an elevation of about 
1,000 ft. and from which spring the Blue Ridge 
Mountains); and the Appalachian Highlands. Geo- 
logically the mountains in western North Carolina 
are the oldest on the continent. Mount Mitchell 
(6,684 ft. high) is the tallest east of the 
Mississippi and affords unexcelled scenic views. 
On its summit is the grave of Dr. Elisha Mitchell 
who first measured the height of the mountain and 
lost his life exploring it. There are many rivers 
in North Carolina, principally the French Broad, 
Catawba, Yadkin, Roanoke, Tar and Neuse. 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park com- 
prises 687.5 square miles of mountain beauty in 
extreme northwestern portion’ of the State, 
about half in North Carolina and half in Ten- 
nessee. The park is 54 miles long and 19 miles 
wide. The Great Smokies meander through the 
park for 71 miles and for 36 consecutive miles 
are more than 5,000 feet in altitude. There are 
16 peaks in the park more than 6,000 feet high. 
The area contains more than 200,000 acres of. vir- 
gin hardwoods of which some 50,000 acres are 
of red spruce, the largest stand of this spruce on 
the continent. There are 56.5 miles of motor 
roads, 25 miles of secondary roads and 510 miles 
of horse and foot trails within the park, also 600 
miles of trout streams. 

The State is first in per cent of native born 
white popeaHon 8.5) 7 aa first in size of the 
average fam -9 persons). 

North Garolna is primarily an agricultural State, 
although it has many important industries, par- 
ticularly the manufacture of cigarettes, cotton 
goods and goods. The State makes 70% of 
all the cigarettes and 30% of the chewing and 
smoking tobacco consumed in the United States; it 
leads in the manufacture of cotton goods; is second 
in manufacture of rayon goods and fourth in pro- 
duction of furniture, the value of the manufactured 
products being in excess of $1,380,000,000 a year. 
(U. S. Dept. of Commerce figures). 

Agricultural produce is varied. The State leads 
in tobacco production, *growing 70 per cent of 
all the bright leaf cigarette crop produced in the 
United States, for which the farmers receive an 
average of $150,000,000 a year. Cotton and cotton 
seed rank next, the yield valued at approximately 
$39,000,000 yearly. Corn, which ranks third, has 
more acres planted to that than any other single 
crop; it amounts to about $35,000,000 yearly. 
Other crops in the order of their importance are 
hay, peanuts,’ commercial truck crops, sweet po- 
tatoes, Irish potatoes, peaches and apples. North 
Carolina ranks third in the nation in the value 

farm crops. 
“aly reat variety of minerals is found in North 
Carolina, principally clay products, mica, barytes, 
kyanite, talc, kaolin, olivine and coal. It is the 


Goldenrod—Motto: Esse Quam Videri (To Be 


country’s chief source of mica, feldspar and resi- 
dual Koalin clay. There are also several rare 
minerals such as monazite and zircon, used in 
the manufacture of incandescent light mantles, 
columbite, allamite and wolframite. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were ciga- 
es cotton woven goods, and cotton yarn and 

read. 

Asheville, with an elevation of 2,300 feet, is a 
popular resort city. A point of interest nearby is 
the Biltmore House, palatial mansion built at a 
cost of several million dollars by the late George 
W. Vanderbilt and now open to the public. Be- 
cause of its magnitude, remarkable grounds and 
gardens, paintings, antiques, and other objects of 
art, Biltmore House is unique among country es- 
tablishments in America. 

Charlotte and Winston-Salem are important 
commercially. In Charlotte was signed the first 
American Declaration of Independence (May 20, 
1775), antedating the national Declaration by more 
than a year. 

In the St. James Episcopal Church, Wilmington, 
is a 450-year-old painting of Christ taken from a 
pirate ship at the old town of Brunswick across 
South River (1748). 

The long windswept barrier beach of North 
Carolina—including Cape Hatteras, so-called 
““graverd of the Atlantic’’—was being developed 
(1939) into a vast park and recreational area, 
Eventually the area will include 100,000 acres and 
will take in a series of narrow islands running 
from near the Virginia State line southward to 
Ocracoke Inlet. Roanoke Island, inside the bor- , 
der and historically important as the site of the. 
first English colony in America (1585), will be in- 
cluded as will Kill Devil Hill National Memorial, 
the site of the first mechanical airplane flight 
by the Wright Brothers (1903). The Roanoke 
Island settlement became the ‘‘Lost Colony’’ of the 
Roanoke. Virginia Dare was born there (Aug. 18, 
1587), the first white child of English parentage 
born in the New World. The first Christian bap- 
tismal sacrament known to have been adminis- ~ 
tered in America took place on Roanoke Island 
—. the baptism .of the friendly Indian chief 

anteo. 

North Carolina was next to last of the Thirteen 
Original Colonies (1789) to enter the Union, de- 
manding a clause guaranteeing religious freedom 
before ratifying the constitution. Fort Fisher, at 
the mouth of the Cape Fear River, was the scene 
of the heaviest naval bombardment in the Civil 
War, falling on 15, 1865). 

North Carolina’s losses by death in battle, from 
wounds, and from disease surpassed those of any 
other state in the Civil War. 

The chief institutions of higher learning are the 
University of North Carolina, the first State uni- 


‘versity in the United States, with three units— 


the university proper in Chapel Hill, the State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering in Raleigh, 
the State College for Women in Greensboro, and 
Duke University, Durham. Other institutions of 
higher learning include Davidson, Davidson; Guil- 
ford, Guilford; and Wake Forest, Wake Forest. 


North Dakota 


Capital, Bismarck—Flickertail State, also Sioux State—State Flower, Wild Prairie Rose—Motto; Liberty 


-and Union, 
North Dakota, in the West North Central group, 


Puphounded on the north hy Canada, on the oT = nesota, and the valley of which, an old lake 


on the south by South Dakota, 


ee ala Tt is drained in part by the 


One and Inseparable Now and Forever 


Missouri River and in part b: 


the Red River, which 
stream is the line between t a Mi 


orth Dakota and Min- 


is 
exceedingly fertile. ‘‘Number One Northern Hard” 
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wheat originated there, and is a premium grade 
of that cereal. The suriace in the eastern two- 
thirds is a vast rolling plain, once with scant rain- 
fall, but now, since cultivation advanced west- 
ward, having precipitation enough usually for the 
large crops produced. > z 

The State leads in the production of spring 
wheat and rye; of durum wheat and of flax seed. 
Potatoes, wild hay, oats, barley and corn are grown 
extensively. See Index, crop PRODUCTION. 

A vast proportion of the western part is under- 
laid with lignite coal, which is produced quite 
extensively for domestic as well as foreign con- 
sumption. The State also has two briquetting 
plants that manufacture briquetts and other by- 
products from lignite. The State to some extent 
depends on the mines of other States for its coal 
Supply, but local manufacture increases from year 
to year. Fine clays adapted to the manufacture 
of pottery are also found in extensive areas of 
western North Dakota, with two major sources of 
Manufacture in existence, a commercial plant in 
Dickinson, and the ceramics department of the 
State university. See Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were butter, 
flour and other grain-mill products, and bread 
and bakery products. 

North Dakota has been the theater of several 
advanced social and economic experiments, the 
State, under the leadership of the Non-Partisan 
League, entering basic business enterprises, in- 
cluding banking, and co-operative grain elevators. 

On the State Capitol grounds in Bismarck is a 
statue by Leonard Crunelle or Sakakawea, an In- 
dian girl whose name means “bird woman.’’ She 
was. a Shoshone, which tribe lived in the 
northwestern part of what is now Wyoming, but 
‘was captured.when ten years of age by a roving 
band of Indians of the Sioux tribe and taken to 
their home on the banks of the Missouri 40 miles 
north of Bismarck. There she grew up and at an 
eatly age was married to -Toussant Charbon- 
neau, a French-Canadian trapper. It was near 
her home that the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
stopped (late October, 1804) and asked for a 
guide to lead them through a pass over the 


Rocky Mountains. The only person in the Sioux 
tribe who knew the trail was Sakakawea, then 
20 years of age, remembering it from childhood. 
With her few-weeks-old papoose over her back, 
she led the Lewis and Clark Expedition over 
treacherous trails for many weeks until they 
reached a pass at the eastern base of the Rockies. 

About five miles southeast of the spot where 
the American expedition met Sakakawea, historic 
Fort Lincoln was built and it was from this fort 
that Gen. George Custer and his troops many years 
later_ (May 1876) rode out to the battle of 
the Little Big Horn in Montana, where Custer 
and all his men were massacred. 

Explorations in what is now North Dakota were 
made (as early as 1780) by French-Canadians. Al- 
though the Sioux and Chippewa predominated, 
there were several other tribes in North Dakota 
such as the Blackfeet, the Gros Ventres and the 
Mandans, who figured in the State’s early history. 

It was near Medora, a Bad Lands town in the 
western part of the State, that Theodore Roosevelt 
made his headquarters when a rancher. His orig- 
inal cabin, made from logs cut along the banks 
of the Little Missouri River and floated down to 
Medora, has been preserved and stands today on 
the Capitol grounds in Bismarck. y 

Originally named Bad Lands by the Indians and 
the early settlers because they were ‘‘bad lands 
to travel through,’ this section has today been 
made accessible by automobile over all-weather 
highways. z 5 

The Turtle Mountains of North Dakota are 
known for the greatest variety of song birds of 
any place of like extent in the United States. Re- 
cently a joint American-Canadian Commission 
voted to set aside 3,000 acres on the northern _bor- 
der of these mountains to be known as the Peace 
Garden, commemorating the long years of_con- 
tinuous peace between, Canada and the United 
States. 

The University of North Dakota in Grand Forks; 
the North Dakota Agricultural College in Fargo, 
and the Jamestown College in Jamestown are 
among its higher institutions of learning. 


Ohio 


Capital, Columbus—Buckeye State—State Flower, 


Scarlet Carnation—Motto: Imperium in Imperio 


(A Government Within a Government) 


Ohio, an East North Central State, is bounded on 
the north by Michigan and Lake Erie, on the east 
by Pennsylvania and West Virginia, on the south 
by West Virginia and Kentucky, and on the west 
by Indiana. It has no considerable elevation, 
being highest in the center, and sloping in each 
direction to the lake on the north and to the Ohio 
River, a great traffic route, on the southern bound- 
ary line. Its climate is characteristic of the north 
temperate zone, with abundant rainfall. 

Ohio has navigable waterways for the 430 miles 
of the Ohio, the 230 miles of lake frontage and 
ad up the Muskingum River in the south- 
east. 

Manufacturing, mining and oil are the chief 
interests. The iron and steel ore and reduction 
and machinery industries lead all others. 

Cleveland, Youngstown, Canton, Steubenville 
and Middletown have the principal iron and steel 
working plants. Manufacturing is extensive in 
other lines, including rubber tires and motor 
vehicles and parts. Meat packing output is ex- 
tensive. 

‘Ohio leads in limestone and clay products. 
Other minerals are coal, pig iron, petroleum, gyp- 
sum, salt. See Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

Agriculture is carried on extensively. | The prin- 
cipal crops are corn, oats, winter wheat, potatoes, 
hay, tobacco and grapes. Millions of gallons of 
wine are made from Ohio grapes. The annual 
woolclip is large. See Index, crop PRoDUCTION, 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were steel 
works and rolling mill products, rubber tires and 
inner tubes and electrical machinery, apparatus 
and supplies. 

The State has many institutions of higher learn- 
ing including Ohio State University, Columbus; 
Cincinnati University; Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware; Ohio University, Athens; Western Re- 
serve in Cleveland; Oberlin College, Oberlin; Mi- 
ami University, Oxford; Municipal University, Ak- 
ron; Wittenberg College, Springfield, and Toledo 
University. Oberlin College was the first in the 


world to admit women on equal terms with men. 


and the first in the United States to admit negroes 
on equal terms with whites. 

Oo is distinguished among the States for the 
tepseness of its political life. It is regarded as a 


‘ 


politically pivotal State, and has given the United 
States five Presidents, all native born, while two 
others, elected as residents of other States, were 
born in Ohio. 

The pre-historic Mound Builders who once in- 
habited the country from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico have left more traces -of their 
work in Ohio than in any other State. The best 
known is Serpent Mound, the form of a serpent 
1,300 ft. in length on an embankment near Locust 
Grove, Adams County. It was builf as an ad- 
junct to religious or ceremonial worship and is the 
largest and most impressive pre-historic effigy on 
the American continent. It is now the property 
of Harvard University. The largest conical mound 
in Ohio is the Miamisburg, 68 ft. high and about 
850 ft. in circumference. Though a shaft was 
sunk a short distance from the top, it has never 
been explored. In all of Ohio, there are 10,000 
mounds and 2,000 earth enclosures, many of them 
of extensive dimensions. 

Other points of scenic and historic interest are 
the George Rogers Clark Park containing the site 
of the Battle of Piqua and birthplace of the 
Indian chief Tecumseh; ‘the house in which 
Ulysses S. Grant was born in Point Pleasant, and 
Thomas Edison’s birthplace is Milan. Hocking 
County contains more places of scenic interest than 
any other in_ the State. Rock House, Ash Cave, 
Cedar Falls, Conkles’ Hollow, Old Man’s Cave and 
the Natural Bridge at Rockbridge are in this one 
county all but the latter having been made State 
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the legislature met there (Noy. 1800). 
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Village’s one meeting 
Big House, a two-story log cabin with a double- 


The lace was Abrams’ 


decker annex. The main floor, where the legisla- 
ture met, was the Athenaeum, used for singing 
Schools, dances and Presbyterian Church services: 
the upper floor was a barroom. The chief duty o 
the sergeant-at-arms was to keep enough members 
Soueairs oe eon urate a auorum. This second 
as e last meeting of th i 

peg latine — Ohio. ri eee 
€ constitution had provided that Chillicothe 

- be the capital until 1808, but left the site of the 
permanent seat of government for the legislature 

. to decide. When the people of Muskingum County 
: erected a building for the State offices (1809) the 
legislature accepted Zanesville as the temporary 
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capital. But before moving there it appointed a 
commission to locate the permanent capital ‘not 
more than 40 miles from the common center of 
the State.”’ 

_James Johnson, John Kerr, Alexander McLaugh- 
lin and Lyne Starling offered (Feb. 1812) 
lay out a town on the east bank of the Scioto river 
opposite Franklinton, convey to the State a tract 
of 10 acres for a statehouse and a similar tract for 
a penitentiary, erect thereon State buildings to the 
value of $50,000 and have them ready for use (by 
Dec. 1, 1817). This offer the legislature accepted 
and (Feb. 14) it voted that (after Dec. 1, 1817) 
tie hing Sy should be on ‘‘the high bank of the 
cioto.’’ 

The new capital city was named Columbus. 


j Oklahoma 
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Capital, Oklahoma City—Sooner State—State Flower, Mistletoe—Motto: Labor Omnia Vincit (Labor 
Ever Conquers) 


P, Oklahoma, in the West South Central group, is 
' bounded on the north by Colorado and Kansas, on 
the east by Missouri and Arkansas, on the south by 
Texas, and on the west by Texas and New Mexico. 
| The surface is a vast rolling plain having a gentle 

Ne and eastern slope and a mean elevation of 

The western plains are treeless, but the Ozark 
Mountains in the eastern part are heavily wooded. 
Further west are the Wichita Mountains, and then 
the Chautauqua, while the extreme northwest is a 
lofty tableland (altitude about 4,700 ft.). The 
Arkansas River flows eastward through the middle 
of the State, and small rivers in the southern part 
| drain into the Red River, which forms the southern 

boundary. The prevailing type of soil is a deep 
dark-red loam. The climate shows great variations 
of temperature, and the rainfall in the west is 
scanty, though generally sufficient in the east. 

In northwest Oklahoma are the Great Salt 
Plains, an area of dazzling white saline salt six by 
eight miles in size and as level as a table top. 
This gigantic deposit is said to be the residium of 
a great, prehistoric inland sea, from which the 
water drained to form the present salt plain. 

Two Territories were combined -to make the 
State, Oklahoma and Indian Territory, which was 
the home of the Five Civilized Tribes—Chero- 
kees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws and Seminoles 
—whose descendants fio) numbered 92,725. 

The more than 30 tribes in Oklahoma compose 
36% of the Indian population of the United States. 
The dances and festivals range from the religio- 
political Sacred Fire Ceremony of the Cherokees, 
Said to have been established more than 2,000 years 
ago, to the modernized Armistice Day Celebration 
of the Osages. There are many war dances and 
peyote dances, Indian fairs and festivals, stomp 
and green corn dances, and scores of others, and 
almost every locality is host to one or more of 
them during the year. 

Oklahoma is primarily agricultural. The State 
leads in the production of broom corn. Other im-~ 
ported crops are corn, wheat, oats, grain sorghums, 
potatoes, hay, fruits and cotton. The annual wool- 
clip is great. See Index, CROP PRODUCTION; LIVE- 
STOCK. 

Petroleum was known to exist near Chelsea (1889) 
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Oregon is bounded on the north by Washington, 
on the east by Idaho, on the south by California 
and Nevada and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 

Tt has every character of climate and soil and 

roduction. known to the temperate zone, the 
ands ranging from the heavily vegetated coast 
areas where fainfall is abundant, to the large 
stretches of semi-arid lands of the southeastern 
parts, with a touch here and there of almost desert. 

The coast climate is salutary, never very cold, 
and seldom very hot, That part of the State east 
- of the Cascade Range, drier and often colder, is a 
vast plateau greater cue than that of the 

d States combined. 
me ss important navigation facilities— 
the Columbia River flowing into the Pacific with 
a@ width at the mouth of about 14 miles, the river 
carrying tonnage along the whole of the 400 miles 
of its seaward course from the Idaho line; and the 
Snake, running along the northern half of the 
- eastern boundary, already conveying much traffic 

‘and being susceptible of greater development. 
The Bonneville Dam, a_ gigantic power and 
-nayigation project, is situated on the Columbia 
‘River at Bonneville, 42 miles east of Portland. 
‘This $51,000,000 federal project will provide nearly 
000 horsepower when fully installed. It has 


but there was little development until 1903. 
The famous Glen Pool near Sapulpa was brought 
into production in 1906. The State reached first 
rank as a producer in 1927 but yielded that place to 
Texas, and (1929) dropped to third place, below 
California. Other minerals commercialized are zinc, 
lead and natural gas. See Index, MINERAL PRO- 
DUCTION, 

Oil lifted on land owned by Indians, wards of the 
Nation, brought them riches. The Osage Indians 
received $22,000,000 (1926) at the peak of their 
oil riches; each ‘‘headright’’ drew $13,400. There 
were 3,547 Osage Indians in Oklahoma (1930). 

Manufactures are few in Oklahoma, The leading 
industry is petroleum refining. Zinc smelters and 
refineries are important, and the flour mills and 
cotton seed oil, cake and meal factories have a 
large output, 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were pe- 
troleum refining, meat packing and flour and 
other grain-mill products. : 

Among the institutions of higher education are! 
the University of Oklahoma, in Norman, and the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 

Except for a small strip of land north of Texas, 
that territory now known as Oklahoma was or- 
ganized (1834) as an Indian Territory. White 
People were barred as settlers. Although there was 
a@ large influx of Indians from other parts of the 
country, a considerable area in the central part of 
the territory remained unoccupied. This section 
was purchased by the United States Government 
and opened to the public (April 22, 1889). More 
than 50,000 persons entered in one day. Situated 
in the State today are 27 Indian Reservations, 

The No-Man’s Land Strip just north of the 
Texas Panhandle and West of the 100th meridian, 
was a strip of public land west of the Cherokee 
Strip of Indian Territory. Efforts were made to 
include the strip in Kansas and in New Mexico 
without success. The people who lived there con- 
sidered it a part of Indian Territory in which it 
was finally included when opened to the public 
(1889). It has been said it was a passageway for 
Indians going eastward or westward. The strip 
is now a part of Oklahoma and: has been di- 
vided into three counties, Beaver, Texas and 
Cimarron. 


Oregon 
Capital, Salem—Beaver State, also Web-Foot State—State Flower, Oregon Grape—Motto: The Union 


created a deep lake 50 miles inland to The Dalles 
on which ocean-going vessels may navigate. 

Into Oregon pour the products of ‘‘The Inland 
Empire,’ a region comprising 250,000 square miles 
in Eastern Oregon, Eastern Washington and 
Northern Idaho, the Columbia being the waterway 
outlet, and the railways following the water grades 
from the Empire through the Columbia River 
Gorge to Portland, the ‘‘Rose City,’’ which is 
actually on the Willamette River, 10 miles from 
the Columbia, but economically on the Columbia. 

The part of Oregon west from the Cascade 
Mountain range, which has peak elevations up to 
12,000 ft., is slashed north and south by the Coast 
Range, a very aged ridge now eroded to lower 
levels. The whole of the western one-third of the 
State has abundant rainfall, the average precibliés 
tion at Portland being about that of Chicago or 
New York. 

Oregon has almost one-half of the more than 
one trillion ft. of timber standing in the three 
Coast States, Oregon, Washington, and California, 
Some of the trees are more than 300 ft. high. In 
the southwest are found forests of the redwoods, 
with at least 20 other varieties of timber in 
abundance, some of it excellent for furniture 
manufacture, which is a considerable industry. 
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The eut of timber is the second in the United 
Washington only exceeding. The lumber 
cut averages more than 3 billion board feet an- 
nually and is shipped to all foreign markets. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were canned 
and dried fruits and vegetables, canned and bot- 
tled juices, preserves, jellies, fruit butters, pickles 
and sauces, and meat packing. % : 

The State produces walnuts, and, in the Willa- 
mette Valley, filberts. Long-fiber flax is grown in 
the Salem district, which is also the fruit, berry, 
and canning region. The State leads in the produc- 


~.tion of hops. Other crops are winter wheat, oats, 


hay. and potatoes. The annual wool-clip is abun- 
dant. See Index, crop PRODUCTION, . 

The salmon fisheries, centering in Astoria, at the 
mouth of the Columbia, are among the world’s 
greatest, the pack averaging over 250,000 cases 
annually. i 
. Although undeveloped, all the basic minerals are 
found in Oregon. Gold, silver and copper are 
mined, with also stores of lead, oil, quicksilver, 
chromic iron ore, platinum, and all the clays. The 
gold output exceeds $2,000,000 a year. See Index, 
MINERAL PRODUCTION. ‘aes 

There are several colleges, the State University 
in Eugene, the Agricultural College in Corvallis, 
Reed Institute in Portland, and others. 

Oregon initiated the national movement for 
direct primaries, the initiative and referendum, 
and the recall. As 

A stringent law for governmental restriction 
and control of labor unions was passed by the 
voters by a margin of 191,460 to 148,460 in a refer- 
endum (Nov. 8, 1938). The law outlaws any labor 
dispute not between an employer and a majority 
of his employes; forbids jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween rival labor organizations and limits labor 
disputes to issues directly concerned with wages, 
hours and working conditions. All sympathy 


strikes, secondary boycotts and picketing are for- 
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bidden. No man can be prevented from working 
for a man who wants to hire him; unions are 
prohibited from collecting funds for other than 
‘legitimate requirements’? and labor organizations 


are enjoined from interfering with manufacturing, | 


harvesting or commerce. The courts of the State 
are empowered to enforce the law by injunction. 

Three State Circuit Court judges, sitting en 
banc, ruled unanimously (July 10, 1939) that the 
law was legal in its entirety. 

The Columbia Highway, unexcelled for scenic 
beauty, running up the river from Portland; Mt; 
Hood (11,253 ft.) the highest point in the State. 
Other lofty mountains, and Crater Lake, 6,000 ft. 
up in the Cascade Mountains, are points of tour- 
ist interest. i 

Crater Lake, in Crater Lake National ,Park, re- 
poses in what was once a gigantic volcano. Of an 
unusual sapphire, blue, it is six miles in diameter 
and 2,000 feet deep. it 

Carrying sea letters granted by George Wasn- 
ington, Captain Robert Gray ‘in his ship, the 
Columbia (May 11; 1792), sailed into the river 
which is named after his vessel. He gave the 
United States by right of discovery sound argu- 
ment for claiming the vast region drained by the 
river—the Oregon country. 

Through President Thomas Jefferson’s efforts 
Lewis and Clark were commissioned to explore the 
country (1803). They reached the mouth of the 
Columbia (Nov. 11, 1805); built Fort Clatsop, a 
site near where Astoria stands today. The ruins 
of a cairn where they reduced salt from sea water 
may be visited at Seaside. ? 

John Jacob Astor’s Pacific Fur company (April, 
1811) established a fort, the beginning of Astoria, 
babe! fell into British hands during the War of 

A provisional government was formed at Cham- 
poeg (May 2, 1843). 

The territorial government of the Oregon country 
was proclaimed (March 3, 1849). 


Pennsylvania 


Capital, Harrisburg*Keystone State, also Coal State—State Flowes, Mountain Laurel—Motto: Virtue, 
Liberty and Independence ; 


Pennsylvania, of the Middle Atlantic group, is 
bounded on the north by Lake Erie and New York, 
on the east by New York and New Jersey, on the 
south by Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia, 
and'on the west by West Virginia and Ohio. It is 
one of the Thirteen Original States. : 

It is of varied topography, like most Atlantic 
States, having leveler lands to the east, and rising 
to higher altitudes to the westward. The Ap- 
palachian range traverses the central part from 
northeast to southwest, a higher mountain region 
being in the extreme west, and another lower plain 
running down to the shores of Lake Erie. It has 
Trivers important in navigation—the Susquehanna, 
the Delaware and the Allegheny and.the Mononga- 
hela, which unite at Pittsburgh to form the Ohio. 
The Commonwealth’s mountains and lakes are 
well adapted to winter sports. 

The Commonwealth has built 
largely on tle basic elements. It produces nearly 
half the steel of the country, shipping it to all 
parts of the world. Pittsburgh is the center of the 
greatest metal production ever attained in one lo- 
cality. Its supplies of iron ore come mostly from 
Minnesota, and its operations have made more 
millionaires than any other single industrial center 


in the country. The perfected tonnage from Pitts-~ 


burgh is the heaviest, excepting at New York and 
Chicago. Electrical goods and equipment are made 
in Pittsburgh in large quantity. 

The bituminous coal annual output averages more 
than 90,000,000 tons; anthracite averages 50 to 60 
million tons; and the Commonwealth produces 
high-grade petroleum, iron ore, pig iron, steel 
for rails and structural purposes, lime, slate, and 
other metals and minerals. See Index, MINERAL 
PRODUCTION. — 

Scranton is the greatest hard coal center of the 
country, and makes much steel. 

Pennsylvania leads in the production of buck- 
wheat. Other important crops are winter wheat, 
rye, oats, corn, potatoes, tobacco, apples, peaches, 
pears and grapes. See Index, CROP PRODUCTION; 
LIVESTOCK. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were steel 
works and rolling mill products, petroleum refin- 
ing and blast furnace products. 

In educational facilities the Commonwealth 
ranks high. The principal higher educational in- 
stitutions are the University of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia (founded in 1740); Washington and 
Jefferson in Washington (founded 1780); Pennsyl- 
vania State College; University of Pittsburgh; 


its industries’ 


Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh; 


Lafayette College, Easton; Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem; Temple University, Philadelphia; 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg; Dickinson Col- 


lege, Carlisle; Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster; Allegheny College, Meadville; Duquesne 
College, Pittsburgh; Grove City College, Grove 
City; Haverford College, Hayerford; Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore. There are also three col- 
leges for women, in Bryn Mawr, Pittsburgh and 
Chambersburg. 


Pennsylvania was named in honor of Admiral - 


William Penn,. the founder of the province. Wil- 
liam Penn, a Quaker, received a charter (1681) 
from Charles II of Great Britain for land in 
America that was given the name of ‘‘Pensilvania”’ 
(Penn's Woods) by the King. The name “‘Pensil- 
vania’’ was used for many years by William Penn 
and his sons, Thomas and Richard, to designate 
the province. The grant was made in settlement 
of a debt of 16,000 pounds which King Charles and 
the British Government owed Admiral Penn, The 
charter was granted (March 4, 1681). 

The founder of the province convened a General 
Assembly in Chester ees 4, 1682) when three 
laws were enacted during a session of four days. 
The province and territories (Pennsylvania and 
Delaware) were divided into three counties each, 
Philadelphia, Chester and Bucks for the former, 
and New Castle, Kent and Sussex for the latter. 

The first General Assembly was convened by 
proclamation issued by the proprietor who set 
forth that the assemblage was to include all resi- 
dents of the province. 

Penn granted: three charters; one (1682), the 
second one (1683) and the third (1701. Pennsyl- 
vania was governed under the latter charter until 
the Constitution of 1776 was framed during the 
period of the Revolution. 

Penn’s invitation to Continental Europeans to 
come to his province brought to Pennsylvania a 
mixture of English, Scotch-Irish, Scotch, I 
Welsh, Dutch, French, Swedish and German. 

The terms ‘‘Commonwealth’’ as applied to the 
Province and ‘‘General Assembly’’ as the official 
name for the law-making body of Pennsylvania, 


were originated by Penn and remain in the Con-— 
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that place, and there also later the Constitution 
of the United States formulated. 

The Commonwealth is rich in historic land- 
marks, including Valley Forge and the Battlefield 
of Gettysburg, now a national] shrine, where (July 
1-3 aaa? elaborate exercises commemorated the 
75th anniversary of the battle. An ‘‘eternal’’ light 
> peace memorial (to burn only at night) was ded- 
icated by President Roosevelt. 

The site of Benjamin Franklin’s original printin; 
shop in Philadelphia was marked (May 4, 1938 
with a bronze tablet, cemented into the sidewalk 
in front of a building at 135 Market street, Phila- 
.delphia. In the time of Franklin it was 51 High 
street. A hand printing press from Franklin’s 
print shop was used during the ceremony to print 
&@ proclamation heralding the formal dedication of 
the Benjamin Franklin Memorial in the Franklin 
Institute later in the month. 
¥ Pennsylvania is drained by three important river 


! Rhode 


Rhode Island, smallest of States, of the Original 
Thirteen, and in New England, is bounded on the 
north and east by Massachusetts, on the south by 
the Atlantic Ocean and on the west by Connecticut. 
With 550.5 persons per square mile, it is the most 
densely populated State. It exceeds all others in 
per capita industrial output; it is 97.5. per cent 
urban. 

The textile mills account for nearly half the 
value of the products, and the state has important 
jewelry factories. The first cotton spinning works 
% of this country were established in Pawtucket in 
. the 18th century. Providence, Woonsocket, and 
Pawtucket are the chief centers of industry. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were worsted 
woven goods, worsted yarn and cotton narrow 

ics. 
Phe State enjoys extensive educational facilities, 
with Brown University, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege; Rhode Island College of Education and Provi- 
dence College among the important institutions. 

Newport, on Narragansett Bay, has been for 
decades a famous watering place. The Astors, 
Vanderbilts, Goelets and other New York families 
have mansions there. Eastons Beach is the cen- 
ter of Newport’s summer activities, though an 
exclusive colony is found at Baileys Beach on the 
Ocean Drive. 

The Naval War College is in Newport. 

The America Cup Races are sailed off Newport, 
and many other regattas are-held there. 

Gov. William H. Vanderbilt signed a bill (Feb. 
7, 1939) reorganizing the State Government and 
combining the setup into twelve departments and 
several independent agencies. The law was passed 
in the interests of economy. 
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Federal State 
Rhole Island State Census Census, Census, 
(Jan. 1, 1936) 1930 1936 
fo US RE eee cee 687,497 680,712 
URI EAIE A CERWER , dies arwie ste Wise aries 11,953 10,885 
SEER GIS Pe vis 235 + oe lav sc we ede 89 23,996 
G5 ee See 42,911 44,533 
Gumberland town.........+-.«. 10,304 10,160 
East Providence town........... 29,995 30,113 
MEMES HO WERE chs 555 oxi as, oS i0inj= 9 10,421 10,453 
PD WPOLE Lao ens. tore vos oe 27,612 A 
North Providence town........., 11,104 11,770 
PEEORE Gil cde arin «+ 260 etree 17,149 12,820 
RPTOVICENCE 45d rod veges 0 ese cuveees 252,981 i 
Warwick town.-.....<-..-0.-+.- 23,196 27,072 
Miesterly COW ..5.s0.0.cceccnee 10,997 10,999 
West Warwick town...........-. 7,696 17,397 
DMBCEISOCKELS fs aincs.o sons «pet's es 49,376 46,82. 


Many of the early settlers in Rhode Island em- 
braced the sea as a means of livelihood and from 
old Newport and other towns have come tales of 
exciting adventures in whaling and the slave trade, 
in priyateering and in general warfare. More than 
80 commissions or letters of Marque to capture 
vessels and merchandise of the enemies of the 
King of England were issued by Rhode Island in 
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outh Carolina, in the South Atlantic group, of 
ine ‘Original Thirteen. States, is bounded on the 
north by North Carolina, on the southeast by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the southwest by Georgia. Its 
topography is, like that of North Carolina, moun- 
tainous, 3,548 ft. the maximum, 


in the western 
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systems: the Delaware in the east, the Susque- 
hanna in the middle, and the Ohio in the west; 
and three minor systems; the Potomac in the 
middle south, Lake Erie in the northwest, and the 
Genesee in the middle north section. Natural lakes 
and ponds are eee small and are found in 
the glacial areas in the northern part of the— 
Commonwealth, more especially in the northeast 
portion. The largest is Conneaut Lake in Crawford 
County, with an’ area of 928 acres. The largest 
artificial body of water is the Pymatuning Lake in 
Crawford County, covering 17,200 acres, built to 
eee the flow of the Shenango and Beaver 
vers. 

The first water works systeni operated in Penn- 
sylvania was built to supply Schaefferstown, in 
Lebanon County (1732). The first water works 
pumping plant was built in Bethlehem (1754). 
and the third system to be built was a steam 
pumping plant in Philadelphia (1801). 


Island 


Capital, Providence—Little Rhody, also Plarftation State—State Flower, Violet—Motto: Hope 


King George’s War (1739-1748) and more than 60 
in the French and Indian war (1756-1763). “Te 
average size of these privateers was 115 tons, some 
were 390 tons and some as little as 33. The gov- 
ernment paid a bounty of £5 ($25) for each man on 
a captured vessel. Common seamen on Rhode 
Island privateers made as much as $5,000 a trip. 
Captured vessels were taken to the nearest British 
Adntirality Court, and if judged legally seized were 
condemned and sold wit eir cargoes and the 
proceeds apportioned among the owners, officers 
and crew. Outstanding financial successes in the 
Rhode Island privateering business were the San 
Francisco, valued at £68,000; the Vigilant, £28,625; 
4 William, valued at £61,930; and many famous 
others. 

Captain Charles Hall of the Virgin Queen, one 
of the smallest of the privateers, captured and 
sacked a Spanish town in Cuba which yielded the 
sailors at least a hundred dollars apiece, while 
Captain Simeon Potter with his sloop Prince 
Charles made an extraordinary attack upon 4 
French settlement to the windward of Surinam, 
laying waste and destroying the whole county for 
a hundred miles up the Wyopoke River, capturing 
the fort and sacking the town. 

The first settlement in Rhode Island was made 
by Roger Williams (1636). Banished for his polit- 
ical and religious opinions, to escape deportation 
to England he fled in the winter to the shores of 
Narragansett Bay, where he founded Providence. 
The second settlement was made at Portsmouth by 
William Coddington and his associates (1638), the © 
third at Newport by Coddington and seceders from 
Portsmouth (1639); these two islands uniting 
(1640) under a single government. The fourth 
settlement was made in Warwick by Samuel Gor- 
ton (1642). 

These four settlements united under a patent 
granted (1643-44) to form the Colony of Providence 
Plantations. When (1651) Coddington dbtained a 
commission appointing him governor for life of 
the islands of Rhode Island and Conanicut, the 
infant colony was disrupted, the two islands be- 
ing governed by Governor Coddington, while the 
mainland, Providence and Warwick, continued as 
the Coloriy of Providence Plantations, but with the 
revocation of Coddington’s commission (1654) the 
colony was reunited. 

The General Assembly of Rhode Island adopted 
(May 4, 1776, four months before the American 
Declaration of Independence) a resolution re- 
nouncing allegiance to the British King and gov- 
ernment. The vote was almost unanimous. 

The official name of the State (since July 20, 
1776) is ‘“‘The State of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations.’’ 

It was in Pawtucket that Samuel Slater, after 
working for a time in the cotton spinning mill of 
Moses Brown, designed new machines and began 
the first real cotton ss ge pe in the 
United States (1790). Old Slater Mill, restored to 
its original appearance, is a point of tourist inter- 
est. In Providence, on North Main Street, is the 
oldest Baptist Church in America (founded 1775). 


South Carolina 


Palmetto State—State Flower, Yellow Jessamine—Motto: Dum Spiro, Spero (While 
ae one q I Breathe I Hope) ; ci 


part, a plateau in the central strip, and low-lying 
and sandy toward the 200-mile sea front. 

The climate westward is comparatively cool, in 
the central part medium, and noarer the coast sub- 
tropical and humid. 

Tobacco, cotton, and rice are the chief crops. 
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Corn, oats, sweet potatoes, peanuts, peaches are 
also grown. See Index, cROP PRODUCTION. Z 
The forests supply lumber to the East and South, 
* pineteadly yellow pine. Turpentine is an abundant 
./ product, . * . 
The cotton mills are a great and growing textile 
industry. ; 
The principal minerals are phosphate rock, gran- 
ite, clay products, gold, silver, manganese, iron 
_ ore, lime, and monazite. See Index, MINERAL PRO- 
DUCTION. , 
The chief industries (1937 Census) were cotton 
woven goods, rayon broad woven goods and dyeing 
and finishing cotton fabric. 


‘the leading higher educational institution, Clemson 
Agricultural College being next. Clemson opened 
1898) the first textile school in the United States, 
which has achieved much in training technical mill 
workers and foremen. 
‘Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon of Hispaniola secured 
Dec. 1520) a license from Spain and sent out 
@ caravel under Francisco Gordillo to explore 


Ayllon and Spain. 
Indians into captivity to sell as slaves. 

‘this Ayllon went-to Spain and (June, 1523) pro- 
cured authority for colonizing the country. He 
out two caravels (1525) under Pedro de 
os for further exploration.. On St. Helen’s 
y he discovered the eastern point of an island 
truding abruptly seaward and gave it the name 
Punta de Santa Elena, a name which has sur- 
_ vived in English form to this day in the adjacent 
_ §$t. Helena Sound and St. Helena’s Parish. The 
oint itself is known today as Hilton Head on the 
- lower coast of South Carolina. The following year 


nO 
planted his colony (Oct. 1526) about the bay 
ow known as Winyah. But after a fearful winter 
. survivors of the colony returned to Cuba. The 
_ Spaniards made several later attempts to settle in 
‘South Carolina, but all miscarried. 
° French Colony under Jean Ribaut built (1562) 
little fort and left a garrison of a captain and 
} men on what is now Parris Island, Port Royal 
farbor, but before he could return to them with 
upplies they had built a small ship dnd attempted 
_reti to France. The Spaniards built (1566) 
considerable fort and planted a strong garrison 
on the same little island. Ten years later this 
‘arrison was driven out by Indians, but Spain sent 
.stronger garrison back the next year and built 
, stronger fort and for 10 years more a presidio 
fi hed on the little island. Sir Francis Drake 


MS 
outh Dakota is bounded on the north by North 
Dakota, on the east by Minnesota and Iowa, on 
e south by Nebraska, and on the west by 
oming and Montana. Its climate is that of the 
erate zone northern latitudes, cold in winter 
pleasant in summer. The state is divided into 
parts by the Missouri River. There are several 
ior drainage basins, feeding the larger rivers, 
th a succession of fertile valleys, highly produc- 
1 e: The standing forests include principally yel- 
ow pine and spruce. 

The Black Hills are’in the southwest. Harney 
Peak (7,240 feet) is the highest point east of the 
ockies. The rest of the area is mostly rolling 
airie, falling to lower levels in the northeast. 
Re the Black Hills in the southwest are the 
Lands. Big Stone Lake (967 feet above sea 
apes 16) el) is the lowest point. South Dakota was ad- 
mitted to Statehood (1889) after 28 years as a 

part of the Dakota Territory. 
__. Harney and Black Hills National Forests cover 
1,134,167 acres, nearly surrounding Custer State 
Park, containing Game Lodge where President 
Cooli ge established (1927) the Summer White 
ae 


U.S —Descriptive; ‘South Carolina ’ 


on the front and host! Fit 


The University of South Carolina in Columbia is” 


South Dakota 


_ Capital, Pierre—Coyote State—State Flower, Pasque Flower—Motto: Under God the People Rule 
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Spain (1587) to abandon this colony in wha 
South Carolina. England did not take i ; 
charge of its partial conquest, but Charles I. grant- 
ed (1629) to his attorney-general, Sir Rober 
Heath, all of the territory now embraced by the 
States of North and South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, but Sir Robert — 
was unsuccessful in securing a colony for his new 
possession and eventually he was recorded as hav- 
ing abandoned it and (1563) Charles II. granted it 
to eight of his followers among the nobility of En- 
gland. They planted a permanent settlement near _ 
the present city of Charleston (1670) and devel- 
opment came rather rapidly for the time. } ; 
Later another settlement was effected near the 
mouth of the Cape Fear River in what is now 
North Carolina. These two separate settlements- 
developed into two separate provinces under the 
control of the Lords Proprietors. The people of 
the province of South Carolina held (1719) a 
convention and repudiated the government of the ~ 
Lords Proprietors and petitioned the crown of 
England to take over control of the government. — 
England promptly responded and established royal ~ 
government in South Carolina. The British Parlia- 
ment bought (1729) the fee of the Lords Proprietors © 
in both provinces and established a royal govern- — 
ment for North Carolina by taking the land to 
the west of the Savannah River and east of the — 
Mississippi. a 
The people of South Carolina in convention 
(1774) expressed their sympathy for the people of 
Boston and the colony of Massachusetts Bay, de- 
nounced the conduct of the British Parliament and 
joined in the movement for the union of 13 Ameri- — 
cans colonies or provinces to assert their rights as 
British subjects. As those rights were not rapidly 
forthcoming, South Carolina (March 26, 1776) set — 
up an independent government headed by a presi- - 
dent, vice-president, a set of State officers, a judi- 
ciary and a General Assembly. a 
South Carolina played an active part in achiey- ~ 
ing the independence of the United States. Its 
representatives in the Continental Congress, par- 
ticularly Charles Pinckney, were vigorous in their 
efforts to bring about the convention of 1787, which 
framed the Constitution of the United States. 
Pinckney was one of the delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, one of the leaders in debate on ~ 
the proposed Constitution and the proposer of 
more than 30 of the provisions adopted into the . 
Constitution. South Carolina was the eighth State * 
to join the Union. : ib, > 
Seventy-two years later the people of South 
Carolina, in convention assembled, rescinded 
ordinance which they had adopted (May 1783) — 
and dissolved the bond which existed between this 
State and the other States of the Union (Dec. 20, 
1860). That act led to the Civil War. i 


Federal 
South Dakota State Census Census, 
May 1, 1935) 1930 
State: totale ees een 692,849 
Aberd@ent.. 3.4. +08 cnaretit cis iip eee 
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The chief crops, are wheat, corn, oats 
barley, flaxseed and the hardier fruits. See mdese r 
CROP PRODUCTION. ; 
Manufacturing is confined chi 
of butter and cheese, flour and 
The State has large cattle and s 
sends about 600,000 hogs to mark 
Gold and silver are mined in q 
Black Hills, and at Lead is 
producing mines in the Un: 


South Dakota has a large area in Indian reserva- 
tions—the Rosebud, Cheyenne River, Pine ere. 
Crow Creek and the Lower Brule. The Indians 
numbered (1930) 21,833; they engage in agricu 
ture and livestock husbandry. 7 a 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were 
packing, butter, and bread and bakery py: 


U. S.—Descriptive; South Dakota, Tennessee 
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Mount Rushmore, in the Black Hills, has an 
altitude of 6,200 feet and a granite face (700 feet 
in height) which is the site of a national me- 
morial to be sculptured from solid rock featuring 
the heads of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and 
Theodore Roosevelt. The head of Washington (60 
feet oe ee was unveiled (1930). Gutzon Borglum, 
the sculptor chosen for the work, began it (1927): 

There are seven institutions for higher educa- 
tion in the state; including the University of 
South Dakota in Vermilion, as well as a State 
School of Mines in Rapid City and several normal 
schools and a teachers’ college. 

The Black Hills Region of South Dakota, in 
which Wind Cave National Park is situated, has a 
fascinating story of earth-making to tell, The Bad 
Lands area tells through fossil remains a tale 
of prehistoric alligators, rhinoceroses, three-toed 
horses, and other long-extinct animals and of 
a lofty ‘‘needle’’ formation, which erosion has 
sculptured from massés of granites high up the 
forest-clad ag of the Black Hills. 

Wind Cave lies in the great Pahasapa limestone 


covery of the cave are little known, but it is gen- 
erally believed that it was discovered by Tom Bing- 
ham, a Black Hills pioneer, while hunting deer in 
1881. He was attracted by a strange whistling and 
after searching about in the undergrowth he discov- 
ered that it was caused by wind escaping through_ 
a small hole in some rocks. This hole, not moré 
than 10 inches in diameter, is the only natural 
opening to the cave so far discovered. It is situ- 
ated a few steps"behind the present cave entrance. 

The present cavern opening was made by dig- 
ging down about 6 ft. to a long, winding fissure, or 
tunnel, leading into corridors and galleries deco- 
rated with a variety of crystal formations. These 
formations differ bet en from those found in 
most caverns because stalactites and stalagmites 
are practically nonexistent in this cave. Here the 
formations are of the unusual boxwork and frost- 
work type. The boxwork is composed of delicately 
colored crystals arranged in honeycomb pattern. 
Tiny white crystals, sometimes superimposed on a 
Pink background, hang in clusters from ceilings 
and ledges to form a frostwork decoration of rare 


formation, which also contains several other large | beauty. The cavern is approximately 10 miles in 
Subterranean caverns. The facts about the dis- |! extent. 
’ 
Tennessee 


Capital, Nashville—Volunteer State, also Hog-and-Hominy State—State Flower, Iris—Motto: Agricul- 
ture, Commerce 


Tennessee, in the East South Central group, is 
bounded on the north by Kentucky and Virginia, 
on the east by North Carolina, on the south by 
Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia, and on the 
west by Arkansas and Missouri. 

The eastern parts are in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, the surface sloping toward the west, first to 
an elevated tableland, then to the bottoms of the 
Mississippi River, which skirts the western border. 
It has t Tennessee River, which sweeps into 
Alabama from the northeast and returns to flow 
tn through Tennessee and Kentucky into the 
Ohio. 

The forests cover about 30,000 square miles, and 
yield half a billion ft. of lumber—oak, yellow pine, 
gum, yellow poplar, hemlock and chestnut. 

The chief mineral product is coal. Others are 
iron-ore, copper, Zinc, gold, silver, clay products, 
phosphate rock, sandstone, marble and limestone. 
See Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

Agriculture is an important industry. The lead- 
ing crop is corn, followed by wheat, oats, hay, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, peas, peanuts, cotton. The 
climate and soil are such as to permit a great 
diversity of crops. See Index, cROoP PRODUCTION. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were rayon 
and allied products, chemicals and vegetable cook- 
ing and salad oils. 

The Legislature removed Tennessee from the 
list of dry states (March 2, 1939) by overriding 
a veto of the Governor of a measure legalizing 
the package sales of liquor on a county option 

asis. 2 
y The main higher educational institutions are the 
University of Chattanooga, University of Tennessee 
in Knoxville, Fisk University in Nashville (Negro); 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville; Cumberland 
University, Lebanon; University of the South, 
“Sewanee; i College, Maryville; George 
Peabod: 


located at Knoxville (1792). When _ Tennessee 
became the 16th State of the Union (1796) Knox- 
ville was the capital-and continued so until 3 
when the Seventh General Assembly met at 
Kingston, but adjourned to Knoxville after the 
first day. Knoxville remained the capital until 1812, 
when the Legislature met at Nashville for the 
first time. Nashville continued to be the capital 
until 1817, when the session of that year was held 
in( Knoxville. Murfreesboro was the capital (1819- 
1825). Nashville has been the capital since the 
second session of the 16th assembly (Oct. 26, 1826). 
Tennessee has at least three of the nation’s out- 
standing wonders—Reelfoot Lake, the reservoir 
basin of the Mississippi River formed by an earth- 
quake (1811); Lookout Mountain, a_rock-faced 
promontory carved by the currents of the Tennes- 
see River and overlooking Moccasin Bend, at 
Chattanooga; and the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park which is about equally divided be- 
tween North Carolina and Tennessee. See Index, 
T SMOKY MOUNTAINS NATIONAL PARK. 
Other points of tourist interest include the Fall 
Creek Falls with a water-drop of 256 ft. (highest 
east of the Rockies); Rock House Creek Falls, 125 
ft.; and Cove Creek Falls, 85 ft.—all in the Fall 
Creek Falls Recreational Area, 13 miles west of 
Pikeville. 


Each year in November, Tellico Plains is the 
scene of one of America’s most unusual sporting 
events. Here hunters gather with the hope of 
bagging one of the wild Prussian boars that roam 
the Tennessee Mountains in Cherokee National 
Forest. These ferocious tuskers are descendants of 
the wild boars from the Black Forest of northern 
Germany imported many years ago and now 
greatly multiplied. 

Norris Dam, 27 miles north of Knoxville on the 
Clinch fiver, creates a large and beautiful lake 
covering more than 80 square miles, with a shore 
line in excess of 800 miles. See Index, TVA. 


THE STATE OF FRANKLIN 


North Carolina ceded to the United States 
heen 1784) all of the territory which is now the 
tate of Tennessee. This cession was not to take 
effect until Congress signified its intention of ac- 
cepting it within the space of two years. This 
cession on the part of the mother State excited 
great opposition on the part of the inhabitants of. 
the new territory. The grounds of opposition were 
that North Carolina had made no provision for 
the government of her western territory and they 
feared that the United States would not do so. 
There was no proper judicial tribunal for the trial 
of felons, and there was no method for enforcing 
collection of taxes. Feeling that they were thrown 
upon their own resources, the people assumed the 
task of devising a government of their own. A 
convention was called to meet in Jonesboro (Aug. 
23, 1784). John Sevier was elected president, 
and Landon Carter, secretary, of this convention. 
The State of Franklin (sometimes called Frank- 
land) was the direct outgrowth of this movement. 
A constitution was adopted which differed decidedly 
from most of those then in existence in America. 
Among other strange provisions, neither lawyers, 
doctors, 
the Legislature. Sevier was elected Governor. 
and David Campbell Judge of the Superior Court, 
and Greeneville chosen as the seat of government. 
Taxes were allowed to be paid in articles of com- 
merce in general use, such as beaver skins, bacon, 
sugar, etc. 
heard what the people of the Western Country had 
done, he issued a manifesto, urging the people to 
return to their allegiance to the State of North 
Carolina. Governor Sevier undertook to refute the 
arguments of the Governor, and urged the people 

to stand firmly by the new State. 

The last session of the Franklin Legislature met 
(Sept. 1787) their term of office was about 
to expire and the authority of the State was so 
weak that no elections were held to fill their places. 
Sevier’s term of office was also near its close. He 
was ineligible to re-election and there would be no 
Legislature to elect his successor. Thus, after a 
brief but stormy career of| about three years, the 
State of Franklin ceased to be. Like a wayward 


nor preachers were to be members of — 


When the Governor of North Carolina — 


child, she returned to her mother and was forgiven 


and received back into the fold. The end came 
Ctereh, 1788) with the expiration of Sevier’s term 
of office. 

Sevier was arrested on a charge of trea- 
son, but was never brought to trial. The settle- 
ments along the Cumberland river in what is now 


Middle Tennessee, had no part in the rise and ; 


fall of the State of Franklin. 


ey Re eis he 
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Texas?) iasn fret nas 
Capital, Austin—Lone Star State—State Flower, Bluebonnet—Motto: Friendship = 
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‘Central group, is The petroleum output is huge, the State leading 

ot P ab rege Rrevico at Okla- | in that respect, with California a close coe and 

Arkansas, Loui- | there is an immense yield of natural gas, coa and q 

on the south by| sulphur. Texas leads in production of helium, — 

Amarillo being) the chief source of that gas. — 

‘There are also quantities of gypsum, granite, sand- 

stone, limestone, silver and potash. See Index, 
MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

Trees native to Texas are: ash, basswood, bay, 
beech, birch, bois d’Arc, catalpa, cats’-claw, cedar, 
cherry, chinquapin, corkwood, cottonwood, china- 
berry, cypress, dogwood, elm, fir, gum, gum elastic, 
hackberry, hawthorn, hickory, holly, hop horn- 
bean, huckleberry, ironwood, locust, maple, mag- 
nolia, mesquite, mimosa, mulberry, oak (50species), 
pine (8 species), pecan (State tree), persimmon, 
planer tree ater elm), swamp privet, redbud, — 
Neen gat ebony, Reeae wild nea (soap- 
Yi A J ain her independence from| berry), willow, youpon, Mexican or wild plum. 
Pa Ligon Tose ees ak Mexico and cae tee, sicuaters and Beaumont-Port Arthur 
) f j mdence Day | are leading ports. FE 
Peo a ee ay ¥|°"The tallest highway bridge in the South—The 
“In the western part it is mountainous, -the| Port~Arthur-Orange Bridge—spans the Neches - 
_ “Staked Plains” lying in the northwest, a great| River on State Highway 87, six miles north of 
Ds rie in the central portion, and_a lower lying | Port Arthur. r F 
region nearer to the Gulf. Western Texas is mostly| At the southern tip of the lower coastal belt of 
‘without forestation, but in the east formerly there | Texas is the “Magic Valley’ of the Lower Rio — 
large wooded area, now materially reduced | Grande, where a man-made Paradise has been 
tensive lumbering. created by the diversion of the waters of the Rio 

he most southerly point in Texas is approxi- | Grande on the fertile delta soil under the sub- 
mately in latitude 25° 51’ N. and the most. norther- | topical sun. Between 300,000 and 400,000 acres are 
‘ly point in latitude 36° 31’ N. This difference in| Under intensive cultivation in two counties alone. 
“Yatitude is equivalent to approximately 735 miles.| A ,Wide variety of winter and early spring vege- 
he most easterly point in Texas is approximately tables are grown, and some of the best citrus fruits — 
in longitude 93° 31’ W., and the most westerly | in the world are produced there. 
joint is approximately 106° 39’ W. This difference| , The Position, size and shape of Texas combine 
of longitude for latitude 31° 30’ N., which is ap-| 10 give it a great diversity of weather conditions. 
oximately the mean latitude of the extreme| Phe average annual temperature in the extreme 
referred to, is equivalent to approximately | Southern part is 74 degrees, and in the North Pan- 
965 miles. | handle it is 56 degrees, or a range from sub-tropical — 
The peach is the leading fruit; others are apples, | t© middle temperature. The average tomes 
cantaloups, citrus fruits, dates, figs, strawberries, for the middle of the State is 65 degrees. Rainfall 

id blackberries. : also varies greatly in the different sections of the 
"Texas is easily the leading cotton-growing State. | State, but the annual average is 31 inches. The 
Other large crops are corn, wheat, oats, sorghum, | 2verage annual snowfall in Romero, Texas, is 24 
atoes, rice, tomatoes, peanuts, pecans, onions. Heel hers = the south, in Houston, the average 

x 5 is only .1 inch. ' 

The ‘‘Panhandle’’ is the northern tip of Texas, 
1 ingle political subdivision in the world, | 28d is so called because it appears on the map to 
alue of the average Texas cotton crop is al-| be the handle of a giant pan. _ ‘ ic 
as much as the total value of the production} __About 20 missions were built in Texas (1690- 
of the gold, silver, zinc, lead and copper mines of | 1791) by Spaniards, for the double purpose of 
the United States. Approximately fifty crops are| cOnverting the savages and holding the territory 
oduced in’ Texas on a commercial scale; cotton | for Spain. They were the first outposts of Eu- 
epresents about 53 per cent of the total crop value | roPean civilization, and contributed materially — 
‘State. Cotton is produced in 223 Texas| to the conversion of Texas from a wilderness to a 
civilized country. The last one (established in 
1791) was Refugio. The Alamo, San Jose, Con- — 
cepcion and LaBahia are also standing in good ~ 
168,509 bales (1920). It has been estimated | condition, while only ruins are left of the others. 
0 per cent of the population of Texas de-|_The sacred Alamo (founded in 1718) by the 
directly or indirectly, upon cotton for a| Franciscan monks, stands in the heart of the 
City of San Antonio. Within the grey stone walls 
of the chapel (March 6, 1836), 187 heroes gave — 
their lives in defense of Texas liberty when they — 
made their stand against Santa Anna and his 
2 6,000 Mexicans, in a vain effort to prevent the 
{ i t Mexicans from invading Texas. “if 
gan arriving. Among the institutions of higher learning, are — 
ets the University of Texas in Austin; Agricultural 

n and Mechanical College, College Station; State — 
College for Women in Denton; Baylor University, — 
Waco; Texas Christian University, Fort Worth; — 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas; Rice In-— 
stitute, Houston; and Texas Technological College, 
t Lubbock. 
Ssesly The most notable canyon is the Santa Helena’ 
State is grazed by more than 7,000,000 cattle | on the Rio Grande in Brewster County. Its walls 
and 7,000,000 Sheep. ' rise perpendicularly for 2,000 ft. x 


See Index, CROP PRODUCTION; LIVESTOCK. 
The Texas cotton crop is the most valuable crop 


m the east by Wyoming and Colorado, on the south 
ce Saree end on the Sa Rereeen: Reet: | 
st ountain ranges, w attain about 12,000} cold in winter, and the sky so clear th: id’ 
: levation (the highest peak, Kings Mountain, | specks it on 300 days a ear, aes eae tye! 
4 8 ft.), the greater part of the State being a and — 
ue plateau 6,000 ft. above sea level. The rivers are are 
‘useful only for irrigation, more than 1,300,000 acres | wheat, oats, potatoes, 1 a 
being wader water. The Great Salt Lake, salt being | and rye. See Index, crop Pi Ai 
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_ she razin with more than 2,200,000. 
_Utah has been a leading producer of silver and 
‘copper and yields gold, lead, petroleum, sulphur, 
zinc, coal, and salt; also uranium, vanadium, semi- 
precious stones, marble, and onyx. See Index, 
MINERAL PRODUCTION. 
__ The chief industries (1937 Census) were smelt- 
ing and refining lead, flour and other grain-mill 
products and meat packing. 
The Latter Day Saints number three-fourths of 
all church membership. The Mormons came to 
Utah (July 24, 1847) from the Midwest, being 
driven out by persecution, and journeyed to the 
territory when it was almost completely a wilder- 
ness. : 

Salt Lake City, the capital, has several structures 
built by the church, among them the Tabernacle, 
Seating 12,000, and the Temple. 

The State University is in Salt Lake; Brigham 
Young University in Provo; State Agricultural Col- 
lege, in Logan. 

‘The “Great American Desert’’ lies in the north- 
western corner of Utah, reaching over into Nevada. 

For coloring and unusual erosional formations 
_ the canyon country of southwestern Utah and 
northern Arizona has no equal. The canyons them- 
selves are stupendous in size and formation, and of 
brilliant hues, glowing. It is in this country that 
Zion and Bryce Canyon National Parks and Cedar 
Breaks National Monument are situated. Zion Na- 
t tional Park was, prior to its reservation, a national 
Q ‘monument, called by the Indian name of the river, 
_ _-Mukuntuweap. The monument was enlarged 
_- (March 18, 1918) by President Wilson and the 

name changed to Zion. The new name is appro- 

priate, for since early days its principal accessible 
feature has been called Zion Canyon by the Mor- 
mon settlers, who said the great mountains form- 
ing the canyon walls were in truth temples of God. 

The total area is 148.2 square miles. 

i Cliff ruins have been discovered in Zion Park 
and its vicinity, proving that long before Little 


_sheep-grazing State, 
Utah 3 


: Vermont, New England’s only inland State, is 

_ bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
y New Hampshire, on the south by Massachusetts, 
and on the west by New York. The Green and 
Taconic Mountains run_north and south through 
the State. Lake Champlain, which forms most of 
the western boundary, more than 100 miles long 
and in places 12 miles wide, is the largest body 
of fresh water east of the Great Lakes. The 
_ Green Mourtains run north and south through 
the State. The boundary on the east was officially 
decided in 1937 to run for 200 miles along the 
Connecticut River, the New Hampshire line ex- 
tending to the original low water line on the west 
bank 


The climate is cool and the atmosphere dry. 
7 e summer season, between frosts, is from 110 
to 160 days, according to location and altitude. 

a In the State there are more than 900 peaks 
with an altitude of 2,000 feet or more above sea 
level, and from Mt. Mansfield- (4,393 feet), the 
highest, is an excellent view of the Green Moun- 
tain Range, with Lake Champlain (30 miles dis- 
tant) clearly seen for much of its expanse. On 
clear days Mount Royal at Montreal (100 miles 

away) may be seen. 

There are more than 300 lakes in Vermont. 
State Forests or Forest Parks cover about 56,000 
acres and the National Forest will contain about 
500,000 acres. cee 

Hardly a town in the State is without its op- 
portunities for skiing, snowshoeing, tobogganing 
and other winter sports. t : 

Preeminently a dairy state, it is as well suited 
to diversified farming and fruit growing. Its ratio 
of dairy cows per capita is the highest in the 
nation. Both in quantity and quality Vermont 
jeads the maple-production states (nine) with a 
normal yield of about 40% of the production. The 
apple crop is of notable quality with more than 
350,000 bearing trees in the orchards. See Index, 
CROP PRODUCTION. 

“Marble and granite are the chief quarry prod- 
ucts, the State-ranking first in their production 
and second in the production of slate and talc; 
and is the leading producer of asbestos in the 
Union. See Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

- The chief industries (1937 Census) were woven 
‘ including woven felts, marble, 
and other cut and shaped stones, 
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Capital, Montpelier—Green Mountain State—State Flower, Red Clover—Motto: Freedom and Unity 


!in Northfield, the oldest military college in 


Zion gaye sanctuary to the Mormons it was the 
home of a prehistoric people. : : i 
A large part of geologic history is revealed in the 
cee walls of Zion and Bryce Canyon National A 
Parks. Just as Grand Canyon is the best known __ 
record of ancient geologic history, Zion Canyon ‘3 
records most clearly the events of medieval geo=—— 
logical time, and Bryce reveals much of modern 
geologic history. The story of Zion begins where ty 
that of Grand Canyon ends, and ends where Bryce # 
begins. The rocks exposed in these three national __ 
parks incorporate the records of a billion years. ; 
The consolidated sedimentary rocks exposed 
within Zion and Bryce and in the region that lies _ 
between these national parks are-assigned by the __ 
geologists to the Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous _ 
periods of Mezozoic time (‘‘middle age’) and to the __ 
Eocene period of Tertiary time. Rocks of Permian 
age underlie the Triassic near the southwest border 
of Zion, and lavas, gravels, and lake beds overlie — 
the Tertiary in several places. A study of these 
rocks shows that the geography, the plant life, and ~ 
the animal life of each of these periods were unlike 
those of previous periods or of later periods; that _ 
during the last 200,000,000 years the region com- _ 
prising the parks has witnessed many changes in 
landscape and climate. cf 
At times it was covered by the sea, at other times 
broad rivers traversed its surface, and at still other 
times it was swept by desert winds. Most of the 
rocks were laid down by water as gravel, sand, mud, _ 
and limy ooze. A long slope of shales, broken by 
many benches developed in hard beds, extends up- 
ward to the great cliff faces of West Temple and 
the Watchman. In front of Zion Lodge a slope of 
weak shales leads upward to a cliff of resistant 
sandstone above which-a slope of shale extends to” 
the vertical wall of Lady Mountain. In Bryce Can- 
yon the rim road is on the highest tread of a giant 
rock stairway that, as viewed from Rainbow Point 
leads downward in steps 30 to 400 ft. high to the 
flat lands 3,000 ft. below. 


Vermont repealed its blue laws (Feb. 14, 1939). — 
Under the new law cities and towns may decide by — 
ballot whether they want movies, lectures and — 
concerts after 6 P.M. on the Sabbath, or baseball — 
after 2 P.M. on that day. . 


From the earliest days attention has been give: 
to primary education. The University of Vermont 
was chartered (1791). Other institutions for higher 
education (five) include Norwich University (1819), 


ne 
country .next to the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point. There are also three normal schools 
and a junior college. whi has 
Vermont was claimed by both New York and New © 
Hampshire and was called by some the New Hamp- 
shire Grants. Considerable feeling was aroused 
among the settlers by this controversy and ac 
vention to discuss it was held (1765) in the Ca oa 
mount Tavern in Bennington. The Green Mo 
tain Boys, a force of militia, had come into exis-— 
tence the previous year and the romantic history 
es the early days of the state hinges on its activi- 
ties. Ss 
When the Revolutionary War broke out and news - 
of Lexington and Concord was received, many of 
these militiamen started at once and joined 
Colonial forces around Boston, Those who 
mained at home joined the forces of Ethan al 
and (May 10, 1775) captured Fort Ticonderoga 
—a most important victory to the army of the Col- 
onies. At a convention in Westminster Re bea 
1717) Vermont was declared an independe 
State and the name of New Connecticut was 
adopted. The following June the name was 
changed to Vermont. The Green Mountain Boy: 
took part in the conflicts of the Revolution, = 
most notable battle being that at Bennington — 
(Aug. 16, 1777). Bennington Monument, the tallest — 
battle monument in the world (302 feet), com 
memorates the battle, the turning point the 
Revolution. 
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Capital, 
Virginia, one of the South Atlantic and one of 


the Original Thirteen States, is bounded on the 
north i West Virginia and Maryland, on the east 
by Maryland and the Atlantic Ocean, on the South 

__ by North Carolina and Tennessee, and on the west 

by West Virginia and Kentucky. Its territory, 

which once included Illinois, Indiana and Ohio 

as well as Kentucky, was further reduced by the 

establishment of West Virginia (1863) in the 
Civil War. - 

, The topography is varied. The Coastal Plain, 
- known as the Tidewater, consists of low-lying 
lands intersected by numerous tidal estuaries and 

rivers. The central part is known as the Piedmont, 
_ which rises to the Blue Ridge Mountains. Between 

: ‘this range and the Alleghenies lies the Shenandoah 

A Valley, one of the finest farming regions in the 

country. South of the James River is Southside 

Virginia, a tobacco and cotton-raising section. Ex- 

i tending far to the west of the body of the state 

' is Southwest Virginia, which includes mountains 

6,000 feet in height and many fertile valleys in 

_ which herds of cattle graze. The climate varies 

fs _ considerable, being generally warm in the Coastal 

_ Plain and much colder in the high lands of the 

west. In eastern Virginia snow is seldom seen and 

_ the winters -are ordinarily mild. x 
_. Tidewater Virginia consists of four peninsulas 

averaging 70 miles in length. One of them is the 

_ Eastern Shore, which juts down from Maryland 

etween the Atlantic Ocean and Chesapeake Bay 

and consists of Accomac and Northampton coun- 
ties, an early potato-growing section. The other 
three peninsulas are formed by the Potomac, 

Rappahannock, York and James Rivers; these are 

tidal streams to the head of navigation, which for 

_ the Potomac is Washington; for the Rappahan- 

' nock, Fredericksburg; for the York, West Point; 

and for the James, Richmond. The peninsulas are 

seldom more than 10 or 15 miles wide and together 
_ they give Virginia a shoreline of more than 1,000 


miles. 

Along the ocean front, Chesapeake Bay and the 
_ rivers there are many quiet summer resorts. An 
_ almost total absence of rock in the Tidewater has 
_ Yesulted in hundreds of miles of sand beaches 
_ ideal for bathing. The fishing is generally ex- 
cellent in Chesapeake Bay and the rivers flowing 
» into it as well as in the ocean off the Eastern 
_ Shore. Trout, spot, croaker, bass, rock, blue fish 
and many other species are found, while the 
__ channel bass fishing is fine. 

_.. At Virginia Beach, near Norfolk, which has 
_ become a much-frequented and fashionable resort 


1 recent years, with good hotels, there is surf 
bathing. At Ocean View and Buckroe Beach, on 
Chesapeake Bay, the bathing is sheltered. Colonial 
Beach on the Potomac River is another popular 
athing resort while there are many minor ones. 

In addition to the regular resorts the state main- 
_ tains two beach parks at Cape Henry and on the 
_ Potomac River. In the mountains are the Shenan- 
_ doah National Park and several state parks. The 

_ Skyline Drive along the crest of the Blue Ridge is 
erhaps the finest scenic highway in the country. 
_The main farm crops are corn and tobacco but 
all of eastern Virginia is a trucking section. Cotton 
is raised along the southern border. Fruit-raising 
a large and growing industry. Virginia is one 

of the leading apple-producing states. Peanuts are 
extensively grown in the Southside, and ‘‘Smith- 
_ field’ hams, from hogs fed on peanuts, are famous 
_ the world over. The livestock industry exists on 
_ a large scale in Southwest Virginia. The Piedmont 
is noted for thoroughbred horses, to be seen 


pike 
- Capital, Olympia—Evergreen State, 


Sats Washington, of the Pacific group, is bounded on 
the north by British Columbia, .on the east by 
_ Idaho, on the south by Oregon, and on the west 
by the, Pacific Ocean. It has the Columbia River 
as southern boundary line for 300 miles from the 
y \) est, and many streams of importance, mostly 
} - for irrigation uses, with the Snake River in its 
eastern reaches. In the northwestern third of the 
, State the great Puget Sound, with tortuous shores 
and innumerable harbors, on which Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Everett, Olympia and other important 
cities are situated, is a great commercial center. 
It is the nearest American gateway to the ports of 
Asia, handles the bulk of the shipping to and 
3a | po oo and has a heavy trade via the Panama 
, - Canal, — 
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i "Flowering Dogwood — 
i d—Old Dominion, also Mother of Presidents—State Flower, Flowering Jog wo ‘ 
seas o Motto: Sic Semper Tyrannis (Thus Always to Tyrants) i : 


everywhere in that fox-hunting and horse-raising = 
country which perpetuates the sporting tradition “a 
of Old Virginia. ; aks ; me 

Virginia produces much bituminous coal as well 
as some copper, granite, manganese ores, clay and 
a small quantity of gold. ‘ Z “4 

Manufactures are many and varied. Richmond 
is the largest cigarette-making center in the 
world. At Hopewell and elsewhere are chemical 
plants. Furniture-making is carried on extensively 
in the southern section. Lumbering is one of the 
State’s principal businesses. Cotton textile manu- 
factures are also extensive. At Newport News, at 
the mouth of James River, is one of the largest 
shipbuilding plants in the country. 

Virginia is proud of its history. At Jamestown 
the first permanent English settlement in America 
was made (1607). At Yorktown the American 
Revolution really ended (1781) with the surrender 
of a British army. The state was the scene of 
many campaigns in the Civil War and the war 
closed with the surrender of Lee’s army (April, 
1865) at Appomattox Courthouse near Lynchburg. 

Virginia has been the birthplace of eight presi- 
dents (including Harrison, Taylor and Wilson 
elected from other states). Its principal shrines 
are Mount Vernon, Washington’s home; Monticello 
(near Charlottesville) Jefferson’s home; Arlington 
National Cemetery. Only less noted are Wakefield 
(Washington’s birthplace); Stratford (Lee’s birth- 
place), and Kenmore (at_ Fredericksburg). Na- 
tional Military Parks at Manassas, Fredericks- 
burg, Petersburg and Appomattox tell the war 
story to the interest of thousands of visitors. The 
Colonial National Historical Park, including York- 
town, Jamestown Island and part of Williams- 
burg, is unique among American Historical parks. 
The restoration of Williamsburg as the colonial 
capital of Virginia, by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
is the most notable historical restoration in the 
world. See Index, wWILLIAMSBURG. 

The Civil War battlefields around Richmond 
were acquired by the State (1932) to create the 
first state park in Virginia. A bill passed Congress 
for making this area a national military park. 
The Petersburg battlefield was dedicated (1933) 
as a national military park. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (July 3, 1936) dedicated the Shenandoah 
National Park. - 

The United States Government maintains a navy 
yard at Portsmouth, utilizing Hampton Roads and 
James River for anchorage. Fortress Monroe, over- 
looking the entrance to Chesapeake Bay, has 
strong modern fortifications. 

Race meets and Horse shows draw many visitors 
to the state. Garden Week in April gives tourists 
an opportunity to see many estates that are open 
to the public only at this season. The old houses 
are usually set in groves of ancient trees and in 
some cases the great box sempervirens rise to a 
height of 40 feet. % 

In higher educational institutions the State 
Tanks high, having the University of Virginia 
founded (1819) in Charlottesville by Jefferson: — 
Washington and Lee University in Lexington, once 
presided over by Robert E. Lee; William and Mary 
College (1693) in Williamsburg; Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, in Blacksburg; Virginia Military 
Institute in Lexington; and four State colleges for 
teachers. Other colleges are Hampden-Sydney: 
Randolph-Macon and Randolph-Macon Woman’s; — 
Richmond University and several smaller colleges. 
Hampton Normal School at Hampton, the first 
Negro school of high rating in the South, is also 
noteworthy. Prey 
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Seattle is a leading port, through which much 
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griculture e chief occupation of the people. 
The State leads by far in the production of PES Re 
Other important crops are wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes, pears, peaches, peas and hops. 
Huge herds of cattle and sheep graze throughout 
the State. See Index, crop propUcTION; also LIVE- 
STOCK. - 

Washington is rich in minerals. Coal is pro- 
duced in farge quantities. Gold, silver, lead, ase 
cury and zinc are also mined, as well as clays, 
granite, sandstone, marble, limestone and cement. 
Also found are antimony, arsenic, tungsten and 
Platinum. See Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION, 

The Cascade Mountains cut’ through the Ww 


Wi” Wake 


* 


us 


rn third of the State with a lower 
: mountain 

_ Tange nearer to the ocean shores. A dozen peaks, 

_ snow¢apped, rise in the west. : 
Standing timber includes Douglas fir, yellow 
Pine, white pine, spruce, larch, cedar and many 
others. Normally, Washington leads all States in 
lumber output, shipping the product all over the 
) i ia Se going e. ee ene States 

anama Canal and goin rr 

Central West. aoe . aa 

The Grand Coulee Dam, embracing a huge 
waterpower and irrigation project, is on the Co- 
lumbia River. See Index, DAMS, GREAT AMERICAN. 
The Columbia River has also been harnessed at 
Wenatchee. _ 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were lum- 
ber and timber products, pulp wood and pulp 
3 fiber, and paper. 

The geology is the same as that of Oregon— 
atid and semi-arid lands in the east, interspersed 
“| with fertile portions, and west of the Cascades the 
4 rainfall ranges from 20 to 80 inches with a re- 
| sultant profusion of vegetation. 
as e Great Northern Railway (completed Jan. 12, 
a 1929) a 734-mile tunnel through the Cascade Moun- 
a tains, at an expendituré of about $14,000,000, and 
: completed the electrification of 75 miles of 

q mainland track through the Cascades between 
Wenatchee and Skykowish, Wash., at an expense 
of $11,000,000. 

Mount Rainer was named after the British Ad- 
miral, Peter Rainer, who figured in the American 
Revolution. The name was bestowed (1792) by 
Capt. George Vancouver, English navigator and 
explorer. Seen from Tacoma or Seattle, Mount 
Rainer appears to rise directly from sea 
level, so insignificant seem the ridges about its 
base. Yet these ridges rise 3,000 to 4,000 ft. above 
the valleys that cut through them, and their crests 
average 6,000 ft. in altitude. Thus, at the south- 
west entrance of the park in the Nisqually Valley, 
_ the elevation, as determined by accurate measure- 
Y _ ment, is 2,003 ft., while Mount Wow (Goat Moun- 


tain), immediately to the north, rises to an alti- 
a tude of 6,030 ft. 

So colossal are the proportions of the great in- 
active volcano that it dwarfs even mountains of 
this size and gives them the appearance of mere 

: foothills. It is the third highest mountain in con- 
; tinental United States. Only Mount Whitney 

_ (Calif.), elevation 14,925 ft. and Mount Elbert 

West Virginia was set off during the Civil War 

' from Virginia. It is bounded on the north by Ohio, 

Pennsylvania, and Maryland; on the south by 

Virginia and Kentucky; and on the west by Ken- 

tucky and Ohio. a i 

It is essentially mountainous, the Appalachian 

Range having several spurs therein. Its western 
parts drain into the Ohio River, and its eastern 
portions down the Potomac River to the Atlantic 
Ocean. The climate is moderate, and between the 
north and south extremes. 

The State is a heavy producer of soft coal, petro- 
leum, natural gas, iron ore, iron and steel products, 
_ glass and glassware, chemicals and chemical prod- 
ucts. Millions of dollars have been invested in 
chemical plants in the Kanawha Valley. See Index, 
MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

West Virginia produces more hardwood than 
any other State, excepting Arkansas, and has vast 
timber wealth. including yellow poplar, birch, ash, 
oak, spruce, hemlock and walnut. 
The chief agricultural products are wheat, corn, 
oats, hay, potatoes, tobacco, apples, peaches, 
’ plums and grapes. See Index, CROP. PRODUCTION. 

ia The chief industries (1937 Census) were chem- 
icals, glass and pottery, including porcelain ware. 

The date of the appearance of the first white 
settler in what is now West Virginia is unknown. 


ntly discovered records in England indicate 
that probably pioneers had crossed the Potomac 
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(Colo.), elevation 14,420 ft., rise above the pin- 
nacle of Mount Rainer. Mount Rainer, 14,408 ft., 
stands approximately 11,000 ft. above its imme- 
diate base and covers 100 square miles of territory, 
approximately one-fourth the area a the park. 
In shape it is not a simple cone tapering to a 
slender-pointed summit like Fujiyama, the greaf— 
volcano of Japan. It is a broadly truncated mass. 
resembling an enormous tree stump with spread- 
ing base and irregularly broken top. 

its life history has been a varied one. Like all 
volcanoes, Rainer has built up its cone with the 
materials ejected by its own eruptions—with cind- 
ers and steam-shredded particles and lumps of 
lava and with occasional flows of liquid lava that — 
have solidified into layers of hard andesite rock. 
At one time it may have attained an altitude of 
16,000 ft., if ome may judge by the steep inclina- 
tion of the lava and cinder layers visible in its 
fianks. Then, it is thought, a great explosion fol- 
lowed that destroyed the top part of the mountain 
and reduced its height by some 2,000 ft. A vast 
crater was formed, surrounded by a jagged rim. 
Within this crater, which measured nearly 3 miles 
across from north to south, two small cinder cones 
were later built up, and these contiguous cones to- 
gether now form the dome that constitutes the 
main summit of the peak. They rise only about 
300 ft. above the kigher portions of the old crater 
rim. ; 

Mount Rainer is not known to have had any 
great eruptions during historic times. Indian leg- 
ends tell of a great eruption, but the date is un- 
known. During the nineteenth century the old vol- 
cano appears to have been feebly active at long — 
intervals and now is dormant. Visitors need have 
no fear that an eruption will take place while they 
are at the foot of the mountain. That consider- ~ 
able heat still remains in the voleanic reservoirs 
below, however, is shown by the steam jets that 
continue to issue at the summit and by the warm ~ 
springs at Longmire.” Mount Rainer bears a great 


at_the top of the peak. . - ¥ 

The University_of Washington is in Seattle 
State College in Pullman; Gonzaga University i 
Spokane. 


influence upon permitting operations of the fro 
tier soldiery in the Continental Army in the eas’ ae : 
and gave impetus to the conquest of the Illinois 
country by General George Rogers Clark. VO 
In the American Revolution. no region sent more — 
men to the east under Washington and his sub- 
commanders, or did more valiant defense of the 
“back door’’ of the embryonic United States, than 
did the men from West Virginia. These days found 
the pioneers forced to wage war against the British 
from the sea and the Indians from beyond > 
Ohio. Indeed from the west the closing days 


Fallen Timbers (Aug. 20, 
Anthony Wayne broke the power of the sa 
Several conflicts at arms took place on West 
ginia soil. ; 

In the Whiskey Insurrection (1794) hundreds c 
“‘west’’ Virginians rendezvoused at Moorefield, pre- 
paratory to marching into Pennsylvania. In | 
War of 1812 many men marched to Norfol 
defend the shores of Virginia from the English, 
A brigade collected at Point Pleasant and maton be 
across the state of Ohio, to serve in the Mai " 
River region under General Benjamin Harrison. — 
In the War with Mexico, West Virginians responde 
to the call of the Governor of Virginia for volu 
teers and several hundred saw service in and aro 
Mexico City, including a young man named Tho: 

J. Jackson, from Weston, who emerged from t) 
Civil War as ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson. Five compani 
from Jefferson and Berkeley Counties saw service 
(Oct. 1859) in the John Brown “‘Insurrection.’” 

With the opening of the Civil War (1861) 
first engagement of the war took place at ee te f 
(June 2, 1861). Skirmishes, battles, and other 
affairs at arms were in evidence almost continu 
ously until the spring of 1865. id 

Mineral Springs at White Sulphur and Green- 
brier County, West Virginia, are world famous. 

Among higher institutions of learning are 
versity of West Virginia, in, Morgantown; Wes 
Virginia State College, in Institute; and West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan, Buckhannon. ‘ 
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pet Capital, Madison—Badger State, also Copper 
Wisconsin. of the East North Central group, is 
pounded on the north by Lake Superior and Michi- 
" gan, on the east by Michigan and Lake Michigan, 
on the south by Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota. and 
on the west by Iowa and Minnesota. The Mississippi 
River forms the southern half of the western 
boundary line. It has the characteristic climate of 
‘the northern tier of States, cold in winter and 
pleasant in summer, dry and stimulating. 

__ Agriculture is the leading industry and every- 
_ thing grown in the north temperate zone is 
Be: produced, in grains, vegetables and fruits, agri- 
culture being especially well diversified—corn, 


wheat, rye, barley, hay, flaxseed, potatoes, sugar 

beets, with considerable quantities of tobacco for 
_ cigar wrappers, hops, peas, sorghum and maple 
syrup. More peas are canned than in any other 
_ State, and more hemp raised. The State ranks 
Ki hird in cranberry production and also produces 
apples, cherries and plufs. Wisconsin leads all 

- others in the number of dairy cows, in cheese 

production and in the output of condensed prod- 
ucts and casein. See Index, crop PRODUCTION; also 
LIVESTOCK. 

_. Manufactures include lumber cut in the Great 
Lakes region. The State has the’ most creameries 
of any State, refines much beet sugar, makes much 
- woodwork and implement products, considerable pig 
iron output, ranks fifth in zinc production, fourth 
in iron ore output, the valuable hematite kind 
_ chiefly, and the fisheries on the lakes are highly 
productive. See Index, MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

_ The chief industries (1937 Census) were agri- 
cultural implements, non-ferrous metal products 
_ and alloys, and motor vehicle parts and bodies. 

; Syl The story of Wisconsin forests, as of all of the 
Lake States, is tragic. Naturally, almost the entire 
_ State was covered with pine. hemlock. and the 
valuable hardwoods. Lumbering proceeded without 
_ regard to conservation, until more than 8,000,000,- 
000 ft. were cut annually; until exhaustion of supply 
_ cut production. The cut (1899) was 3,389,166 M. 
pee bd. ft.; and (1933) was 186,000 M. bd. ft. The 
estimated stand is about 2,000,000 M. bd. ft. There 


Rocky Mountains, highest point of which is Mt. 
_ Gannett, 13,785 ft. Topography is varied. 
____ Its waters flow in all directions, drainage by the 
_ Green River to the southwest, by the Yellowstone 
and Snake Rivers to the northwest, by the Big 
Horn to the north, and by the North Platte. Sweet- 
ater and Laramie Rivers to the southeast, none 
_ of them navigable. 
The climate is that of the rarefied air of high 
elevations, and is salutary, with severe winters and 
pleasant summers, moisture precipitation being low 
at about 12 inches mean annually. 
The soil in its entirety requires irrigation, which 
being actively prosecuted, and there are more 
than 5,000 miles of ditches throughout the State. 
ie ‘The crops include corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, hay, 
_ alfalfa and fruit, No State produces a sugar beet 
_ with a higher sugar content, and the average yield 
_ for the beets is 13.5 tons an acre. The production 
‘of certified seed potatoes is extensive. See Index, 
CROP : PRODUCTION. Great’ mineral resources, not 
fully developed, include coal, petroleum, gold, 
silver, iron and copper. See Index, MINERAL PRO- 
_ pucTION. Since the days of the cattle kings the 
State has been recognized as one of the greatest 
of livestock States; more than 800,000 head of 
_ fine beef cattle and 4,000,000 head of sheep and 
_ lambs graze on the prairies, ranches and farms. 
_ The wool clip is of great value. The chief indus- 
___ tries (1937 Census) were petroleum refining, bread 
and bakery products and lumber and timber 
aychs Dairying is important in several sec- 
ae The University of Wyoming is in Laramie. 
_. The first guaranty of equal suffrage to women 
a ‘in the United States was contained in the Act 
iy ae the Territorial Legislature of Wyoming. 
The Constitution, subsequently adopted by the 
voters of Wyoming, was confirmed by Congress 
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are areas of cut-over forest lands. with scattered 
timber tracts left. ee eG . pan 

Superior, at the head of Lake Superior, opposite __ 
Duluth, is the main terminus of the Great Northern _ 
Railway, and has great ore, lumber. wheat and coal ~ 
dockage, with considerable manufacturing of iron — 
products. : 

The Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation Act. 
the first adopted by any American State. went into 
effect (July 1, 1934), affecting more than 1,500 em- 
ployers and about 400,000 employees receiving less 
than $1,500 annually each. 

Wisconsin was the first State to set up (1917) 
a cooperative crop reporting organization jointly 
with the Federal Government—a system which has 
since been adopted by forty States. Sue 

A law was passed (1939) restricting labor picket- 
ing to labor disputes which are defined as a differ- 
ence between an employer and a majority of 
employees in a collective bargaining unit result-_ 
ing in a strike or a lockout. ; 

Wisconsin is rich in lakes and resorts that heckon 
the.tourist. Devils Lake in Sauk County is set 
between mammoth quartzite bluffs. It is fed by 
springs and has no visible outlet. Ripple-marks 
made by waves 700,000 to 1,000,000 years ago may 
be seen on the rocks and scratches made by — 
glaciers may be found on the bluffs. A series of 
waterfalls in the Bad River four miles from the 
city of Mellen annually attracts thousands of 
visitors. The principal falls, because of the copper 
colored rocks which flank it, has long been known 
as Copper Falls. c 

Jean Nicolet was the first white man known to 
set foot on Wisconsin soil.. He arrived at the 
mouth of the Fox River (1634) and landed either 
at Red Banks or at Dotys Island up the river near 
Neenah. The source material for early Wisconsin 
history, the ‘‘Jesuit Relations’? which were re- 
ports sent by the Jesuit missionaries in New France 
to their order in Europe, merely says, ‘“When they 
(Nicolet and his companions) reached their desti- 
nation they fastened two sticks in the earth and 
hung gifts thereon so as to relieve these tribes 
from the notion of mistaking them for enemies to 
be massacred.” 


(July 1, 1890) and Wyoming was admitted into the ‘a 
Union. 5 


Many tourists visit the State to enjoy the ranch 
life which retains much of the flavor of the Old 
West. The Shoshone Indian Reservation is in 
the west central part of the State. , 
The first white settlement established (about — 
1834) was old Fort Laramie, now a national ~ 
monument. The area had been used by trappers 
(about 1820) and was explored (1743) by Sieur de 
la Verendrye and his sons, from Canada, who 
traveled as far south as Wind River. M ve 
Yellowstone National Park (3,438 sq. m.), the 
oldest and best known of the national parks (set 
aside in 1872) is principally in the extreme north- 24 
western portion of Wyoming but partly in Idaho 
and Montana. High above sea level (6,000 ft. and 
over) it is heavily forested and is a game preserve 
and bird sanctuary. The Great Falls of the Yel- 
lowstone are higher than Niagara. In the Park 
are found more and greater gysers than in all the 
rest of the world put together, and Old Faithful 
Geyser is the greatest single attraction in the 
United States national parks. The region has no 
rival, and was discovered by John Colter (1807). 
There are 328 miles of auitomobile roads; 920 
mt GAR etn 
e Gran eton National Park (150 sq. m. 
(established 1929) contains more then 8 400-000 
acres in 11 national forests and has 12.2 miles 
of automobile roads and 58 miles of trails. , 
_ Thermopolis Hot Springs, in Hot Springs County, 
is one of the outstanding geological phenomena 
of the world. It is the largest hot spring known, 
flowing 18,600,000 gallons of water at 135 degrees 
Fahrenheit every 24 hours, which contain mineral _ 
properties adaptive to the successful treatment of 
rheumatism, infantile paralysis and similar dis- .__ 
orders. The Saratoga Mineral Hot Springs are __ 
a. ice eee SE LACAE rt EOE Boag Springs in 
er Terrace is the larges spri Trace 
in the world. Pi eet ioe: 
There are as well two other national monu- 
ments, Devils Tower (the first national mom : 
ment) and Shoshone Cavern; 11 national forests — 
| 7 
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e Grand, Middle, and South Tetons comprise 
the historic Trois Tetons, which were noted lands 
marks to the trappers and explorers of the early 
19th century, Eleven peaks are of stich boldness and 
prominence that they receive rank as majcr peaks. 
In order of descending altitude they are: Grand 
Teton, 13,766 i; Mount Owen, 12,922: Middle 
Teton, 12,798; Mount Moran, 12,594: South Teton. 
12,505; Mount Teewinot, 12,317; Buck Mountain. 
11,923; Nez Perce, 11,900; Mount Woodring, 11,585: 
Mount Wister, 11,480; and Mount St. John, 11,412. 

Up to the say of the last century Indians 
held undisputed sway over the country dominated 
by the Three Tetons. Then, as now, Jackson Hole 
was literally a happy hunting ground, and. while 
the severe winters precluded permanent habitation. 
during the milder seasons, bands of Indians fre- 
quently came into the basin on hunting or warring 
expeditions. They represented many tribes, usually 
hostile to each other. The dreaded Blackfeet. the 
Crows, the Nez Perce, the Flatheads, the Shoshoni. 
and others. 

On the Jackson Hole side the Teton Range pre- 
sents one of the most precipitous mountain fronts 
on the continent. Except for Teton Pass, at its 
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Southern end, the range is practically an insuper- 
able barrier. Forty miles in length, it springs 
abruptly from Jackson Hole and only a few miles 
west of its base attains elevations of more than 
13,000 ft. above the sea. Thus most of the range 
is lifted above timber line into the realm of per- 
petual snow, and in i 
glaciers still linger. The grandeur of the beetling 
gray crags, sheer precipices, and perennial snow 
fields, is enhanced on this side by the total ab- 
sence of foothills and by contrast with the rela- 
tively flat floor of Jackson Hole, from which they 
are usually viewed. 

The Teton Range may be described as a long 
block of the earth that has been broken and up- 
lifted along its eastern margin, thus being tilted 
westward. Movement of this sort along a fracture 
is what the geologist terms ‘‘faulting.’’ The total 
amount of uplift along the eastern edge of the 
block amounts to more than 10,000 ft. Doubtless 
this uplift was accomplished not by one cataclysm 
but by a series of small faulting movements dis- 
tributed over a very long period. Probably the time 
of faulting was as remote as the middle of the 
Tertiary period (the period just before the Ice 
Age, the latest chapter of the earth’s history). 
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Alaska, with an area of 586,400 square miles, 
including the Aleutian Islands, occupies the 
art of the North American conti- 
nent, with all the islands near its ‘coast except 
Bering and Cooper Islands. It is bounded on the 
north by the Arctic Ocean, the east by the 
Yukon Territory of Canada and British Colum- 
bia, the southwest by the Pacific Ocean and on 
the west by Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 
At the end of the Peninsula is the ‘‘Valley of 
10,000 Smokes’’ (near Katmai), so named be- 
cause of the constant discharge of vapor from 
lands thick with volcanic formations. utheast 
Alaska is a narrow strip between Canada and 
the Pacific Ocean, to the west of which lies the 
Alexander Archipelago. The Yukon (2,400 miles) 
is the principal river. Its chief tributaries are 
the Tanana, Porcupine and Koyukuk. 

Affected by the warm Japanese current, the 
coastal temperature, rarely falls below zero and 
rises to 80 degrees in the summer. The section 
has abundant rainfall. In the interior there is 
a difference of 150 degrees between winter and 
summer temperatures; in some parts 60 below 
in winter and 90 above in summer. 

The census (1930) gave the Territory a popula- 
tion of (an increase of 4,242 in the 
decade): white, 28,640, of which native-born 
are 18,460; foreign-born, 10,180; Indian, 29,983; 
others, 655. The chief cities are: Juneau (4,037); 
Ketchikan 


reservations, ; 
is between 40 and 50 million board feet. 

Russia offered (as early as 1855) to sell the 
territory to the United States. The offer was 
declined. During President Buchanan’s adminis- 
tration negotiations for purchase were opened, 
but were called off by Russia after an offer of 
$5,000,000 had been made. Credit for the final 
purchase is given William H. Seward, Secretary 
of State under President Johnson, and the treaty 
of purchase was signed (4 A.M., March 30, 1867) 
and sent to the Senate for ratification the same 
day. Articles were exchanged and the treaty pro- 
claimed by President Johnson (June 20, 1867). 
Formal transfer of the territory took place at 
Sitka ed 18, 1867). Total exports from Alaska 
since its reg ae6 Big the United States have 
exceeded $1 i = 
exit. McKinley National Park (3,432 square 
miles) the second pier National Park in the 
United States (established 1917) was created 
poneey ga ht ae reat an agp 
she and caribou on art oO} e 

fie Mount McKinle (2b, is the 


in the world. : 
jacier Bay, in Southeastern Alaska, was created 
a National Monument (1930). It contains 1,820 


of the glaciers, at Black Rapids, is moving toward 
Katmai National Monument on the mainland op- 


posite Kodiak Island, created (1918) and enlarged 
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(1931) contains 4,212 square miles and is a great 
wild life reserve noted for its abundance of Alas- 
kan brown bears and many grizzlies. 

Alaska is a hunter’s paradise. Seldom can one 
be in a country where hunting is possible with 
so few restrictions. Hunting the Alaska brown 
bear is a@ dangerous sport and the Game Com- 
mission demands that each non-resident hunter 
be accompanied by a registered guide. Big game 
are protected under a law approved by the 
President (Jan. 13, 1925) administered by the 
Commission of five Alaskans. 

The entire Territory, except the far north, is 
covered with trails. The Alaska Road Commis- 
sion, created by the Act of Congress (1905) has 
charge of the existing system of roads and. 
trails except those in the National Forests. Of 
the 2,000 miles of road, 950 miles are connected 
in one system making it possible to drive from 
the coast at Valdez by way of Fairbanks to the 
Yukon River (533 miles). The McKinley National 
Park road is 93 miles in length. 

The Alaska Historical Library and Museum at 
Juneau (opened in 1934) contains arts and crafts 
of the aboriginal people of the territory. 

The chief food supply of the natives (mostly 
Eskimos) living along the western and northern 
coasts, namely, the whale, seal and walrus, had 
become so depleted (by 1890) by energetic white 
whalers that a new food resource was necessary 
to prevent human suffering. So between 1891 and 
1902 1,200 reindeer were imported from Siberia 
with private and Government funds, and it is 
the increase from these animals (estimated to 

544,000) which today graze an area lying 
between Kodiak Island on the south and Barter 
Island on the north, a region nearly as large 
as California, worthless for agriculture but cap- 
able of furnishing pasturage for vast numbers 
of reindeer. About 67 per cent of the animals 
are native-owned, and, including the wives, 
children and other dependents of the owners, 
about 15,000 natives depend upon reindeer as an 
essential source of food and clothing. About 
35,000 are butchered annually. 

Fur farming continues to be an influential in- 
dustry. Mink, blue and silver foxes are the most 
important species. Furs shipped (1937) were 
valued at $2,312,865, an increase of nearly $400,- 
000 over the previous year. Fur farmers in the 
country look with favor upon the Territorial Ex- 
periment Fur Station being constructed at 
Se rggtct A 

Seal killing on the Pribilof Islands was brought 
under control (1910) and_pelagic sealing pro- 
hibited by treaty (1911). There were 55,180 fur- 
seal skins taken at the Islands (1937) of which 
44,068 were from St. Paul Island and 11,112 
from St. George Island. The computation (Aug. 
10, 1937) showed 1,839,119 seals in the Pribilof 
herd, an increase of 149,376 over the preceding 


year. 

Other industries are fishing, canning and 
mining. The pack of canned salmon averages @ 
quarter billion pounds a year (about 17,000,000 
cases). An average of 25,000 persons is em- 
ployed by over 100 canneries. Yetchikan boasts 
that more salraon is canned in that city than 
any other in the world. 

Two whaling stations employ 222 persons. The 
catch of 376 whales (1937) produced 715.150 gal- 
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its deeper recesses small-—~ 
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lons of whale oil ($400,484); 168,250 gallons of 

a ec ($45,832); and 1,205 tons of fertilizer 
32,805). \ 


Gold is mined in Southeast Alaska; also in the 
interior along the Yukon River; and at Nome and 
several other places in the west. Other minerals 
are silver, platinum, copper, coal and petroleum. 
. See Index MINERAL PRODUCTION. E 

Coal and petroleum production is increasing. 

The University of Alaska is near Fairbanks 
in College. There are high schools and elemen- 
tary schools for whites and also separate ones 
for the Indians. 

The Weather Bureau opened its first com- 
__Mmissioned office in Juneau (1936) and now has 
“commissioned offices in Fairbanks and Nome as 
’ well, Juneau is Territorial headquarters. 
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The Hawaiian Islands—the crossroads of the 
Pacific—are 20 in. number, of which nine are 
inhabited, lying in the North Pacific Ocean in 
longitude 154° 40’—160° 30’ west, latitude 22 
16’— 18° 55’ north, and more than 2,000 miles from 
the nearest mainland. The group extends for 390 
miles from northwest to southeast, comprising 
about 6,500 square miles of which 4,030 square 
_ miles are in Hawaii. : Nee 

The islands are mountainous and _ volcanic in 
origin, filled with extinct craters, Haleakala on 
- Maui being the largest in the world. On_ the 
Island of Hawaii is Mauna Kea (altitude 13,784 
He quiescent, and Mauna Loa (altitude 13,686 
_ ft.),-active. Sixteen miles east of the latter is the 
largest active volcano in the world, Kilauea (alti- 
- tude 4,090 ft.) with its ‘‘pit of eternal fire’; a 
wonderful feature of the Hawaiian National Park. 
' There are more than 1,000,000 acres in the for- 
est reserves, and the total area of public lands 
exceeds 1,500,000 acres. The soil is fertile and all 
tropical and sub-tropical fruits and vegetables are 


ot 


coffee, 
hides, 


CROP ‘ 
_ Hawaiian merchandise imports from the United 


tates are chiefly meat and dairy products, grains, |, 


fodders, beverages, rubber, tobacco, textiles, wood 
I o ctures, paper, petroleum, coal, quarry prod- 
icts; iron, steel, copper, brass manufactures 
Emguntine (1937) to $113,833,204. The total value 
of all products exported (1937) was $132,239,807. 
_ Commerce, nearing an annual total of $250,000,- 
00 showed an increase of $26,433,277 (1937) over 
€ previous year. For the same period, Terri- 
orial imports and exports were valued at $246,- 
- 073,011 ($219,639,784 in 1936), and had a favor- 
_ able trade balance of $18,406,603. 
’ Waii has an excellent system of roads, 3,095 
4 niles, and in Honolulu much concrete coristruc- 
tion is used. There are 347 miles of steam railroads, 
besides about 625 miles on the sugar plantations. 


The island is becoming increasingly popular as 
a 
qa 


tourist center. Alwost 54,000 tourists arrived 
37) by luxury eae liner, or by the over- 
ht service of the Pan-American Clippers. 

he native population of Hawaii at the time of 
discovery has been estimated at about 200,000. 

With civilization it has dwindled and the race 
Seems destined to disappear. through intermarriage 
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roximate total of 73,209 passengers. a 
4 The trade of Alaska is almost entirely with the 
United States. Imports of merchandise from the 
United States are chiefly meat products, dairy 
products, eggs, grains, vegetables, fruit, tobacco, 
cotton and wool manufactures, logs, boards, etc., 
paper manufactures; petroleum, iron and steel © 
manufactures; motor and other vehicles. ) 

Exports of merchandise from Alaska to the 
United States (exclusive of gold and silver) are 
fish (chiefly salmon); furs and fur skins. 


ated, ratified by the Hawaiian Senate, and consum- 
mated by a joint resolution _of Congress (July 7, 
1898). Hawaii was created a Territory, an intergral 
part of the United States, and its government 
provided for by the organic act of April 30, 1900. 
The chief executive officer of the Territory of 
Hawaii is the Governor (Joseph B. Poindexter 
(D.), appointed Jan. 30, 1934; reappointed Mar. 
13, 1938), who is appointed by the President 
with the approval of the Senate for a four-year- 
term, and who must be a resident of the 
islands to be eligible for appointment. The 
Territorial Secretary is appointed in the same 
manner and serves as Acting Governor during the 
absence or illness. of the Governor, but the heads 
of the Territorial departments are appointed by 
hed bie with the approval of the Territorial 
enate. 
The Legislature of Hawaii consists of the Senate 
of 15 members, elected for four-year terms: and 
the House of Representatives, of 30 members, 
elected for two-year terms. The Delegate to 
Congress is elected every two years, and has floor 
privileges in the house, but no vote. te 
Honolulu, on the Island of Oahu, is the capital 
and chief commercial city and port of the islands. 
It has a fine natural harbor. It has never been 
hotter than 88 degrees or colder than 56 degrees 
in the records of the U. S. Weather Bureau. 
The Federal Government maintains a_ large 
army post on the island with quarters for a division 
of 30,000 men at Schofield Barracks and the sub- 
sidiary forts. The Navy Department has a large 
base at Pearl Harbor with drydock. There are also — 
an aviation field and radio station. Federal funds 
amounting to $287,365 and Territorial funds ‘oftr 
$71,751 were expended (1938) on the Hawaii 
National Guard. Radio equipment was added to 
provide transmitting and. receiving sets at the 
Honolulu, Wailuku and Hilo armories, . similar 
ate ges to be installed at an early date on Mo- 
okai., j 
The Hawaii National Park, in the Territory of 
Hawaii, was created by act of Congress (Aug. 1, 
1916) and placed under the control of the National 
Park Service of the Department of the Interior. © 
It consists of two separate tracts of land lying on 
different islands. The Kilauea-Mauna Loa section © 
is on the island of Hawaii and the Haleakala sec- 
tion is on the island of Maui. ~ 
Nearly a century and a half ago Kilauea became 
unusually active, and its violent blast of ash de- 
stroyed a Hawaiian army. From that time (1790) 
no rocks or ash were ejected until 1924. The lake 
of fire drained away (autumn 1923) but gradually 
returned until the pit contained a 50-acre lake 
of seething lava. Lava geysers appeared on its — 
surface, sending up incandescent spray 150 ft. 
into the air. This lake disappeared (1924) and 
crumbling masses of rock fell into the smoking pit, 
choking the vents through which the voleanic gases 
had escaped. A few months later when steam blasts 
unexpectedly occurred, the vents were cleared by 
tremendous explosions hurling boulders and ash for’ — 
thousands of feet into the air. The violent disturb- 
ance continued for three weeks, and at the end of 
that time the fire pit*had been enlarged to four _ 
times its former size, the opening bei 190 acres 
in area and 1,200 ft, deep. A few weeks later, when 
all was quiet, a roaring jet of lava appeared at the 
bottom of the pit, sending up a steady spray 200 
ft. high, building up a small cinder cone and form- 
ing a 10-acre lava lake on the floor of the pit. 
After giving a brilliant display for a couple o: 
weeks the fountain subsided and the voleano be 
came Sieg ee we 
In the early morning (Sept. 6, 1934) withot 
much preljainary warning, molten lava again re 


turned to the ‘fire pit in Kilauea. This eruption in 
its early stages was one of the most spectacular on 
‘record. Highly charged with gas released from tre- 
Mendous pressure the frothy lava burst through a 
crack 700 ft. long, halfway up the western wall of 
the crater, cascading in rivers of fire 425 ft. to the 
- floor below. 
’ To the west of Kilauea rises the vast dome of 
_ Mauna Loa whose summit crater, Mokuaweoweo, 
is included in the national park as well as a broad 
connecting belt between the two volcanoes. Mauna 
_ Loa thrusts its great bulk 13,680 ft. above the sur- 
= rounding Pacific. By eruptions in its summit crater 
q and flank outbreaks it is constantly adding to its 


‘Mass. In action Mauna Loa is even more spectacu- 
jar than Kilauea; steam vents continually send 
feathery clouds into the air. Mokuaweoweo and 
Kilauea are of approximately equal size, but the 
former is slowly increasing its area by slumping 
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The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 
Island (July 4, 1898) by Gen. F. V. Greene, com- 
manding Second Detachment Philippine expedition. 
With its two sister islands, Wilkes and Peale. it is 
in the direct route from Hawaii to Hong Kong, 
about 2,000 miles from the first and 3,000 miles 
from the second: and 1,290 miles from Guam. The 
‘group is 445 miles long and 145 miles wide and 
the total land area is about 2,600 acres. 

- The Midway Islands, owned by the United States, 

are a group in the North Pacific, 1,200 miles north- 
west of the Hawaiian Islands. A relay cable 
station of the Commercial Cable Company is 
established there. The area of the group is 28 
ro ba miles, and population (Census, 1930) was 
25, increased to 118 (1936); both are included in 
the totals for Hawaii. 
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The Philippines, the largest island group in 
the Malay Archipelago, were discovered by Ma- 
- gellan (1521) and conquered by Spain (1565); they 
Were ceded to the United States by the Treaty of 
Paris (Dec. 10, 1898) following the Spanish-Amer- 
‘ican War. Admiral Dewey had destroyed the 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay (May 1, 1898), and 
ajor Gen. Wesley Merritt captured the City 
anila (August 13). : 
: The land area of the islands lies between 21° 10’ 
and 4° 40’ north latitude and between _116° 40’ and 
126° 34’ east longitude. There are 7,083 islands 
_ extending 1,150 statute miles from north to south 
_ and 682 miles from east to west. Of this number 
462 have an area of one square mile or over; 2,441 
' are named and 4,642 unnamed. M 
The largest are Luzon, 40,814 sq. m.; Mindanao, 
36,906; Panay, 4,448; Palawan, 4,500; Mindoro, 
_. 3,794; Bohol, 1,554; Masbabe, 1,255; Cebu, 1,695. 
; The chief cities, with their populations, are 
_ Manila (623,362); Cebu (142,912); Zamboanga 
(131,729); Davao (95,444); Iloilo (88,203); Bacolod 
57,703) and Baguio (24,122). 
Other groups in the Archipelago are the Sulu, or 
- Jolo Islands in the South, the Babuganes_ and 
* Batanes in the North, the Catanduanes in the East, 
and Culion in the West. 
The archipelago has a coast line of 11,444 statute 
miles. There are 21 fine harbors and 8 landlocked 
straits. Manila Bay, with an area of 770 sq. m., 
and a circumference of 120 miles, is the finest 
Far East. is a_ roadstead 


of 


The extensive mountain 2 a of 
_ belongs to the succession of volcanic ranges of the 
_ Pacific system of the world’s surface. There are 20 
more or less active volcanoes. Mount Apo, 9,610 
#t., in Mindanao, and Mayan Volcano, 7,943 ft., in 
‘Albay, are the most famous. Between the moun- 
tains, stored with minerals, and the sea lie.great 
fertile, well-watered plains. The principal islands 
have important river systems. 
‘fhe average temperature during the four winter 
months is about 78° F.; in the three hot months, 
April to June, about 84; in the other months, about 
0. The nights are seldom unpleasantly hot. ‘ 
Hight distinct languages and 87 dialects_are 
spoken. About 4,000,000 read or understand Eng- 
lish. About two-thirds of the inhabitants are 
- Roman Catholics and about 4,000,000 belong to the 
\dependent Catholic Church, organized by a Fili- 
riest, Fr. Gregorio Agilpay, in the 1899 in- 
urtrection. There are about 500,000 Moslems and 
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Commonwealth of the Philippines ‘* 
Capital, Manila (Luzon)—Area, 114,400 square miles—Population (Jan. 1, 1939 Census) 15,984,247 * 


and breaking down of its outer walls. Extending 
northeast and southwest from the summit are 
volcanic rifts with many deep rents formed by 
earthquake and eruption as well as many bril- 
liantly colored spatter cones some 200 ft. in height, 
These rifts have been the source of most of the _—— 
recent eruptions, though the summit crater is” . 
also frequently active. : i 
There was an outbreak in Dec., 1935. The 
activity ended (Jan. 2, 1936), when forward mo- 
tion of the flow ceased at a point near the head- , 
waters of the Wailuku River, about 18 miles from ~—— 
the city of Hilo. A squadron of United States a] 
Army planes dropped 6 tons of TNT (Dec. 27, : 
1936) near the point of emergency of the lava 2 
stream. Progress of the flow almost immediately 
slowed down. \ Ms 
The University of Hawaii is in Honolulu. The 
majority of native Hawaiians are Christians. ; 
P 


._ Wake and the Midway Islands are under the 
jurisdiction of the Navy Department. They assumed 
new importance (1935) as landing stages for oom 
trans-Pacific airplanes. An electric light and a * 
radio plant were set up on Peale Island, but ca 
fresh water is unobtainable, as all the islands. are il 
barren coral shoals. bora” 
Kure Island on the westerly edge of the Hawaiian Z 
group, of value as an air base, was placed under oy 
Se of the Navy by Presidential order (Feb. 21, - 
Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south of 
the Hawaiian group, also of value as air bases Aq 
and owned by the United States, were settled and rs 
equipped as aerological stations (1936) by young ~~ 
Hawaiians acting under the Federal Division of 
Territories and Insular Possessions. : 


500,000 Pagans. - 
he Philippines will be cut adrift from the 
United States (1945) according to the Tydings- 
McDuffie Independence Act passed by Congress 
and signed by President Roosevelt (March 24, 1934) — 
and passed by the Philippine Legislature (May 1). 
The Tydings-McDuffie Act provides for the rec- 
ognition of Philippine independence after a 10- 
year transitional commonwealth government with 
a Filipino Chief Executive. The United States 
pledges itself to abandon military bases in the hae 
Olongago, 50 miles north of Manila, and Cavite, 
islands. The question of retaining naval bases, — 
was held open. Immigration from the Islands i 
limited to a maximum annual quota of 50. “ue 
Reciprocal free trade relations between the 
United States and the Philippines has existed 
since the Act of Congress of Aug. 5, 1909. 
The Tydings-McDuffie Act continued these rela- 
tions during the 10-year transitional period except — 
that these annual quotas were set up on imports — 
into the United States of Philippine products: Raw 
sugar, 800,000 long tons; refined sugar, 50,000 tons; 
coconut oil, 200,000 tons; of cordage, rope and 
twine of abaca, 3,000,000 ibs. Imports in excess of _ 
these quotas are subject to the same duty paid on 
like commodities from other countries. a 
The new Constitution, drafted by a Constitution- — 
al Convention, provides for a single legislative 
chamber, the National Assembly, of 120 members 
chosen every three years, with extensive powers ne 
over the judiciary, regulation of capital and labor, 
utility franchises, supervision of power develop- 
ment and exploitation of natural resources. The 
term of the President and Vice President is for six — 
years, and the President cannot succeed himself. 
A Supreme Court, win lve tag a Chief Justice and 
six Justices appointed by the President, cannot — 
declare a law or a treaty unconstitutional except 
by a two-thirds vote. Freedom of the press and — 
religion and right of assembly are guaranteed in 
the Bill of Rights. ’ / ey 
The constitutional convention declared ‘‘all lands 
in the public domain, all waters, minerals, coal and 
petroleum, all forces of potential energy and other 
natural resources of the Philippines belong to the 
State and their disposition, exploitation, develop- 
ment and utilization are limited to citizens of the 
Philippines of corporations and_ associations of 
which 60% of the capital is owned by such citizens” — 
subject to present leases and concessions. Fran- 
chises shall not be granted for longer than 50 years 
and shall be subject to amendment, alteration or: — 
repeal by the National Assembly. ‘~-F 
Women on whom the suffrage on equal terms 
with men was granted by the Legislature (Nov. 9, a 


large numbers for the adoption of the Constitution, 
were disfranchised by it until 300,000 of them vote 
for women suffrage in a specially called plebiscite. 
English and Spanish are the official languages. 
President Roosevelt approved the Constitution 
(March 23, 1935) and it was adopted by the 
voters. Under it, President Quezon and Vice-Presi- 
dent Sergio Osmena was elected (Sept. 30, 1935) 
and they were inaugurated (Nov. 15).. The United 
States High Commissioner is Francis B. Sayre. 
_ At President Quezon’s request President Roose- 
velt. detailed Gen. Douglas MacArthur, retiring 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army, as 
Military adviser to the Government. He made 
~ public (June 19, 1936) an army defense plan ‘“‘to 
give pause to the most ruthless and _ powerful’; 
calling for a fleet of 50 to 100 small, fast torpedo 
boats for coast defense, a 250-plane air force, a 
regular army of about 930 officers and 6,500 men 
with a reserve corps raised under universal mili- 
tary service and trained in schools and out at the 
rate of 40,000 a year. The total registration of 
f 20-year-old Filipinos then exceeded 148,000. The 
1. cost he placed at $8,000,000 a year. The National 
Assembly (Aug. 8, 1936) appropriated $1,400,000 
to build training centers. The Philippine Con- 
_ stabulary, 659 officers, 7,504 enlisted men (1937) 
_ divided into 127 companies and occupying 186 stra- 
_  tegic stations, is the nucleus of the new army. 
Approximately 40,000 20-year-old Filipinos are 
‘selected by lot for military service each year and 
trained for 542 months. The Philippine army 
(1939) had 120,000 reservists. 
Among the special Government institutions are 
the Normal School, the School of Arts and Trades, 
the Nautical School, and the Central Luzon Agri- 
cultural School. There are provincial trade schools. 
Higher learning is provided by the State supported 
‘University of the Philippines, Manila, and the 
Dominican University of Santo Tomas (founded 
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_. The Canal Zone is a strip of land extending five 
miles on either side of the axis of the Panama 
Canal but not including the cities of Panama or 
‘Colon, which remain in the Republic of Panama, 
" put are under U. S. jurisdiction in the matter of 
The port at the 


sanitation and quarantine. 
Caribbean entrance, formerly a part of Colon, 
is Cristobal; and that the Pacific entrance Balboa, 
_ _while\to the east of Panama is the residential town 
of Ancon, with hotel and hospital. 
The strip of land was granted to the United 
States by Panama by treaty (Feb. 26, 1904) 
the compensation being $10,000,000, with annual 
- payments of $250,000 in addition. No private in- 
by dividuals are allowed to acquire land. 
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__ Puerto Rico is the fourth largest of the Greater 
Antilles, with the Atlantic Ocean on the north and 
FAns the Caribbean Sea on the south. Santo Domingo 
is about 45 miles to the west, and St. Thomas 40 
miles to the east. The island of Culebra, population 
839, and Vieques, population 12,264, to the east, 
form part of the territory. It is 95 miles long (from 
_ east to west) and 35 miles wide, with a coast line of 
about 345 miles. The best harbors are at San Juan 
and Ponce. Through the middle of the island, from 
east to west, runs a range of mountains with an 
altitude of 1,500 to 3,750 ft., cultivable to. the 
summits. The soil is extremely fertile and largely 
under cultivation. The lower lands to the north 
are -well watered, but irrigation is needed in the 
sowth; an extensive system has been constructed 
by the Government. Sugar, pineapples, oranges, 
grapefruit, tobacco and coffee are the chief exports. 
_ See Index, crop PpropuctTion. Cotton, linen and silk 
manufactures and embroideries are exported to the 
- United States. Distilling of alcohol and the can- 
ning of fruits and vegetables are important 
industries.) 2 
Puerto Rico was discovered and named by Colum- 
bus (1493). Ponce de Leon conquered it for Spain 
1509-1511). It was seized by Major Gen. Miles in 
fhe Spanish-American War and ceded to the United 
_ States by the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). It is 
administered under the Organic Act of Puerto Rico, 
_ (Mareh 2, 1917 and amended March 4, 1927), 
Fi. which also granted American citizenship to Puerto 
ie Ricans, and granted manhood suffrage. The Gov- 
_ ernor is appointed by the President. The Legisla- 
_ ture—a Senate of 19 members and a House of Rep- 
____- resentatives of 39—is elected for four years by direct 
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1934, effective Jan. 1, 1935), while they voted in | 


ae The Canal Zone 


ae Puerto Rico BS 
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The leper colony, at Culion, cares for al 
patients; regional stations care for 2,000, 
caer yee there are at least 5,000 

ersons at large. Fil ee 
‘3 The chief agricultural products are—unhusked — 
rice (‘‘palay’’), Manila hemp (‘‘abaca’’), copra, — 
sugar cane, corn, tobacco and maguey. The prin-~ 
cipal fruit is the banana, but there are also man- 
goes, papaya, lanzones, pilinut, chico, mandarins 
and oranges. See Index, CROP PRODUCTION. Pe. 
Forests provide cabinet and construction timber 
in large quantities; also gums and resins, vegetable 
oils, rattan and bamboo, tan_and dye barks and 
dye woods. Rubber is being cultivated as well as 
the Chinchona tree for- quinine. _ ee 
There were (1936) 48 sugar centrals, 72 dis- — 
tilleries, 8 cocoanut oil mills, 6 desiccated cocoa 
factories, 111 large cigar and cigarette factories 
and 2,391 rice mills. The trade is chiefly with the 
United States, with Japan, Great Britain, China 
and Germany following in the order named. 

Baguio, in the hills, 100 miles north of Manila, 
is the center of the gold mining district. 

Silver, lead, zinc, copper, iron, coal, petroleum, — 
chromite, asbestos and manganese are mined, as 
well as clay, marble, salt, etc. The islands are rich © 
in mineral resources. It is estimated that there are 
75 square miles of coal fields containing lignite 


and bituminous. a 
Recent budgets of the central government were: — 


nd it is 
leprous — 


Revenues Expenditures 
sf OS Siero eer $26,320,000 $26,320,000 
ih: TOC g PL DEN Ga 27,508,495 26,998,725 
BL FERS ct a OE reg ee 41,419,641 « 37,966,596 
ah + PG ON fee ke |) a) See 51,751,119 41,183,096 
1938) Si os eke tees 55,463,853 53,718,506 
19301, Cesta ee tee 79,300,000 79,200,000 

The last bonded debt (1938) was $74,468,500. “a 


The Canal Zone is a Government reservation ad- 
Ministered by the organization known as The 
Panama Canal. This is an independent organiza- — 
tion in the Government service whose head is the — 
Governor, directly under the President. As a 
matter of executive arrangement, the Secretary of — 
War represents the President in the administration 
of Canal Affairs. The Zone is fortified and’ occupied 
by a garrison in addition to the civilian employees 
of mn i Age pee a 

e Army maintains air ports at France Field on 
the Atlantic side and Albrook Field on Balboa 
ee reel on the Set abe side. a 

merican occupation of the Canal Zone began 
(May 4, 1904) and the Canal was opene ‘fic 
(Aug. 15, 1914). pened: ae 


overnor (1939 i 
ikea oh (1939) is William 


The island makes its own tax laws Ye 
dee Pee pt! Se iend qustame lege a . 
eceipts and internal ri tions 
into. the Insular Treasury. evenue collections 
oug) pa is € popular langu: 
Insular Government fosters intensive insttuchos - 
tres ned au hatte phe tiet credited with being 
ent an -to- min 
Eatin America, A up date school system in 
e American uence reaches into vg 
of Puerto Rican life and the island oa mine : 
largest offshore consumer of American produced — 
merchandise, returning in profits to manufacturers _ 
and agriculture vastly more money than is absorbed 
in_normal times by federal grants. ae 
The leading problem confronting Puerto Ri 
is an etonomic one arising out of steady population — 
increase in an overcrowded island. To meet ie 


"Oo 
over-population menace the Insular risla 
(1937) passed a birth control bil. The eat 
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ministration is approaching the problem of furnish- 
ing wages for the heavy population by intensive 
paces of industrialization and fuller utilization of 


Puerto Rico has established a tourist institute 
and as a feature of the legislative program to 
attract money to the island, is working upon proj- 
ects to induce the American tourist to enjoy a year 
round climate comparable with that of June in 
Northern United States, 

A mild climate, cool in summer and warm in 
Winter, gives Puerto Rico with its old world atmos- 
phere a playground drawing power that is being 


- fully exploited. The average range of temperature 


—. 
- 


is from 90 to 50 with an average of 76. 
Mineral production in Puerto Rico at present is 


insignificant, consisting of quarry products and 
high grade manganese ore. Recently a Bureau of 
Mines was started by the Insular Government, and 
aerate oe and development to date have proved 
eposits of manganese, copper, gold, and glass sand, 
which will become productive as soon as: capital is 
available, — e as 

The distribution of the Pores 1935) accord- 
ing to color was: white, 1,312,496; colored, 411,038, 

Education is free and compulsory. About 44% 
of the children of school age are enrolled in the 
2,191 public school buildings, The University of 
Puerto Rico is in Rio Piedras, seven miles from 
San Juan. 

The Roman Catholic religion 


is dominant, 
English and Spanish are spoken, 


Virgin Islands of the U. S. : 


Capital, Charlotte Amalie, formerly St. Thomas 


The Virgin Islands of the United States, for- 
merly the Danish West Indies; were bought for 
$25,000,000 by the United States from Denmark, 
in a treaty (proclaimed Jan. 25, 1917). The group 
consists of three islands, St. Thomas, St. Croix 
and St. John, with about 50 smaller ones, mostly 
uninhabited. 

St. Thomas Island has the principal harbor of 
the ep and it is here that the town of 
Charlotte Amalie is situated. It is about 40 miles 
east of Fajardo, the nearest port on the Island of 
Puerto Rico, and 70 miles from San Juan, the 
principal city and port of Puerto Rico. St. Thomas 
lies south, 20° east and 1,442 miles distant from 
New York City. St. Croix is 40 miles south of St. 
Thomas. The language is English. 

Congress (1927), conferred citizenship on the 
natives, and under the organic act (June 22, 
1936) there is universal suffrage for all who can 
Tread and write English. 

The Islands comprise twe municipalities, that-of 
St. Thomas and St. John, with a legislative council 
called the Municipal Council, of seven members, 
and that of St. Croix, with a membership of nine. 
The two councils form a Colonial Legislature, 
which must meet yearly. Elections are biennial. 


The Governor has limited veto powers. The Islands 
are under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Since their acquisition the Islands have required 
Congressional appropriations exceeding $6,000,000. 

Raw sugar output averages more than 5,000 tons 
a year, or about an amount equal to the quota of 
raw sugar from the Virgin Islands that may be ad- 
mitted to the United States under the Jones- 
Costigan Act. 

_The Island of St. John is famous for its bay 
oil, extracted from the leaves of the bay tree, 
and St. Thomas for the finished product of bay 


rum, 

Education is compulsory. Illiteracy, though high, 
is being reduced. Only 2% of the population cannot 
speak English. : 

After the repeal of Prohibition in the United 
States production of rum was resumed on a large 
scale. The government established a rum dis- 
tillery backed by 5,000 acres of sugar’ cane and 
two sugar mills. 

Tax collections on the commerce have reduced 
the annual appropriations from Congress to assist 
the local Legislature in paying for schools, hos- 
pitals, fire, police and public works. 


American Samoa 
Capital, Pago Pago, Island of Tutuila 


*" American Samoa, composed of the islands of 
Tutuila, Aunuu, Ofu, Olosega and Tau, and the 
uninhabited coral atoll of Rose Island, became a 
possession of the United States by virtue of the 
tripartite treaty with Great Britain and Germany 

Noy. .1899), accepted by the United States 
Peb. 13, 1900). It is under control of the Navy 

partment as a naval station. 

Pago Pago, a valuable harbor in the South 
Pacific, was ceded (1872) by the native King to 
the United States for a naval and coaling station. 

American Samoa is 4,160 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, 2,263 miles from Hawaii, 1,580 miles from 
Auckland, 2,354 miles from Sydney and 4,200 miles 
from Manila. The natives read and write and are 
Christi@ns of different denominations. They are a 


high type of the Polynesian race and are on the 
increase because the laws prohibit foreigners from 
buying their land. : 

All of the land on the islands is privately owned. 
Under the American Commandant-Governor there 
is a native Governor in each of the three political 
divisions. The native Governors appoint the County 
Chiefs, who appoint the Village Chiefs. 

There are public schools with more than 2,000 
pupils, and several private schools. 

e chief product is copra, of which about 1,100 
tons are exported annually. Taro, breadfruit, yams, 
coconuts, pineapples, oranges and bananas are also 
produced commercially. The Government handles 
the crop for the natives. Other fruits are grown 
but not exported. About 70% of the land is forest. 


Guam 


Capital, 


The Island of Guam, the largest of the Marianas, 
was ceded to the United States by Spain by Article 
Two.of the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10 1898) . It lies 
between latitudes 13° 13’ and 13° 39’ north and 
longitudes 144° 37’ and 144° 58’ east. It is 30 miles 
long and four to eight and one-half miles wide 
with an area of 225 sq. m. Distance from Manila, 
1,506 miles; from San Francisco, 5,053 miles. The 
inhabitants call themselves Chamorros, but the 
present generation is a mixed race, with the Ma- 


Agana 


lay strain predominating. Guam is under the 
Mave Department, as a naval station. There is a 


powerful Government radio station here. The 
port of entry is Apra. : ; ‘ 
Exports include copra and coconut oil. Other 
roducts are corn, rice, sweet potatoes, coffee, 


ananas, pineapples, citrus fruits, limes, mangoes, 
papayas, breadfruit, cocoa, yams, tobacco, cassava, 
kapok, alligator pears, sugar cane, and timber. The 
4,300 head of cattle include 1,432 water buffaloes. 


, -. €anton and Enderbury Islands 


The United States and Great Britain agreed 
(April 6, 1939) on a system of joint control and 
administration of Canton and Enderbury Islands 
of the Phoenix group in the Central Pacific, about 
half way between Hawaii and Australia. The 
formula will apply for fifty years and thereafter 
indefinitely unless modified or terminated. Each 
government will be represented 7 an _adminis- 
trative official .and the islands will be “‘available 
for communications and for use as airports for 


international aviation, but only civil aviation 
companies, incorporated in the United States of 
America or in any part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations for the purpose of scheduled 
air services.’ The United States is permitted to 
build and operate an airport on Canton that will 
be open to use by British aircraft and civil avia-~ 
tion companies on equal terms. The agreement 
was arranged after it was discovered that the 
islands had great potential value as air communi- 
cation bases. 
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Political, Legislative, Financial Information on State 


Legislat ure : . es ae uk 
= Limit |Budget| Debt | Ass’d Vai 
Meets | Days | $1,000| $1,000} $1,000 


Jan. : Quad. 8,841] 68,000} - 593,604 — 
v Bien. 22,261] 250) 386,929 — 
Bien. 36,000] 153,881 427,000 : 
Bien. 510,000/179,790} 3,265,319 
Bien. 6,362| 4,901] 1,110,842 
Bien. 130 3,045,238 — 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Panta aes s Bien. 
1 Secue 5 4 4 lens 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
PL RAMBAS . ics Bien. 
Kentucky......}| Jan. 19 ke Bien. 
Louisiana ...... Bien. 
NM . 1941 3 Bien. 


Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
spies i : 40 ; Bien. 
New Hamps 2 3 Bien. 
New Jersey : 6 f Ann. 
New Mexic E “ Bien. 
: 3 Ann. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 17,279) 18,1 
Bien. 524,328/118,634 
Ann. 60 13,849] 23,552 
Ann. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
yi 94 3 Bien. 
qoenate Jan. 3 . Bien. 
eee é Z 5 Bien. 


Restoration of Colonial Williamsburg 
reais , Source: Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated 


@ A , . ‘ " 
The restoration of Williamsburg, the eighteenth | utensils and building materials recovered in ‘ex- 
century capital of the Virginia colony, by John D. | cavating more than one hundred foundations in ~ 
ie ckefeller, Jr., was undertaken more than ten Williamsburg; the restored Ludwell-Paradise 
TS) Miao Y st q | House, 1717-1719, one of the notable houses in the 
_ ‘years ago as an endeavor to restore acourately and | city which’ mow contains. Mrs. JohhsD Rocke- 

_ to preserve for al Itime the most significant por- | feller, Jr.’s collection of American Folk Art: the 
colo: 


Gov. Term 


of an historic and important city of America’s | restored Market Square Tavern and the Travis — 
) ‘period. Z House. The Craft House, located near Williams. f 
ay ‘ ain street of the city, Duke of Gloucester | burg Inn, is the display headquarters of the offi. 
z st et (which extends seven-eighths of a mile | cial craft program developed by the Restoration 
from the grounds of the College of William &/It also contains the information office of the 
y to the reconstructed colonial Capitol) and | Restoration. Three craft shops, The Ayscough 
reens and square bordering this historic | Shop, The Sign of the Golden Ball and the Deane 
oroughfare comprise the area of restoration, | Shop and Forge are open to the public. ee . 
, e restored area includes the original grounds In addition to these buildings, there are other 
of the college, which, next to Harvard is the | noted colonial structures not included in the 
oldest in the country; also the Court House Green, | Restoration but which are open to the pub: > 
_ Market Square, Palace Green and Capitol Square. | Among these are: The recently restored Bruton 
_, In recreating the colonial capital, 517 build- | Parish Church, an edifice dating from 1715 where 
gs of modern construction have been razed, 68 
olonial buildings have been repaired or restored, 
4 ave been reconstructed, 39 buildings designed 
mmercial Aa arkind nen wie and ee : 2 
in a score of old gardens have been restore rom whose design early records state it was built: — 
or re onstructed. — 4 and the restored Public Magazine erected in 1714. 
Among the important exhibition buildings of | Now undergoing restoration is the George Wythe 
the Restoration which are open to the public are: | House, home of the first professor of the first 
_The Governer’s Palace, with its rare collection | law course offered by an American college and 
: or antique furniture and furnishings and its ex- | headquarters of George Washington prior to the — 
Ay. tensive | eighteenth century English type gardens; | siege of Yorktown. > Soe 
the Capitol, a duplicate of the original struc- 
ure erected in 1699-1705, which was the scene of 
ramatic legislative struggles preceding the Ameri- 
Revolution; the reconstructed Raleigh Tavern | eighteenth century 
- Where the House of Burgesses met after being | series of concerts of ch: 
me ~ dissolved by the Royal Governors and where many 
4 i other political and social events of historical im- 
_ portance occurred; the Public Gaol, a restored 
3 prison erected in 1701-1704; the restored Court Ss 
. 


>i House of 1770 which contains an unique archaeo- lin, 
~~ logical exhibit of colonial glass, china, hardware, ~ 


¥ 
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> LT. ag A f To ° ° 
’ Entry Into Union, Capitals, Governors’ Salaries, Terms _ 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire es: 


oJ A 
State Ent’d Union| Settled |L’th, M.| Br’th, M. Capital Sal. Gov.| Term y 
_. Alabama... . 1819, Dec, 14 330 200 Mont 4 
ate ayes ‘ ” gomery..| $6,000 a 
oes LR om, ..-|1912, Feb. 14 390 335 | Phoenix; . ...5 ,500 2 
Calton Wee was - | 1836, Junel5 275 240 Little Rock... "2 1 
Poe ornia...... 1850, Sep. 9 770 375 +|Sacramento 4 “a, 08 
olorado.................|1876, Aug. 390 270 ©|Denver... 2» PH 
Connecticut............../1788, Jan. 9 90 75 Hartfori : 2 
’ pe hig Piva os ce oe 6 1 d787, Dec. 7 110 35 Dover.... -| 7,500 4 
Z Florida..... Pie ake penne aes 5 1845, Mar. 3 460 400 Tallahassee...| 7,500 4 : 
" Georgia. 2.0.22... ..|1788, Jan. 2 315 - 250 |Atlanta....... ‘500 2°. \ come 
» Adaho 6... ee eee 1890, July 3 490 305 |Boise......... 5,000 2 
© Mlinois. 2000022122221 1818, Dee. 3 380 205 |Springnela’..."] 12/000 4 ] 
_. Indiana 1816, Dec. 11 265 160. |Indianapolis,.} 8,000 4 
y ' 1846, Dec. 28 300 210 |Des Moines...] 7,500 2 ‘ 
1861, Jan. 29 400 200 Topeka....... 5,000 2 
aa 1792; June 1 350 175 |Frankfort.../:] 6,000 4 ; 
a 1812, Apr. 8 280 275 |Baton Rouge..| 7,500 4 . 
i. 1820, Mar.15 235 205 Augusta......} 5,000 2 ay 
9 1788, Apr. 28 200 120 Annapolis. .... 4,500 40 : 
/ to ies sh ane ae eee wan Nes 10,000 4 r 
a , Jan ansing....... 5,000 Z 
4 1858, May il 350 St; Pauly.5.3. 7 2 . ’ 
y 1817, Dec. 10 340 180 |Jackson....... 500. | 4 
i, 1821, Aug.10 300 280 Jefferson City.| 5,000. a 
& 889, Nov. 8 580 315 Helena.......} 7,500 4 
= 1867, Feb. 9% 415 205 Lincoln... .....} 7,500 fe 
i 1864, Oct. 31 485 315 Carson City: 7,000 4 7 
yy 1788, June21i 185 90 Concord... 5,000 a } 
aw 1787, Dec. 18 160 70 Trenton . 20,000 3 : 
s 1912; Jan. 6 390 350 |SantaFe....2/| 5.000 | 2 
1788, July 26 320 310 Albany .......| 25,000° 4 a 
uy 1789, Nov. 21 520 200 Raleigh. ......} 10,500 4 Done 
1889, Noy. 2 360 210 Bismarck .....4 4,000 2 * 
, 1803, Mar. 1 230 205 Columbus. .... 10,000 zo - 
% 1907, Nov. 16 585 210 |OklahomaCity} 6,500 4 ‘3 
- 1859, Feb. 14 375 290 Salem..... sewl 000 eS 
787, Dec. 12 300 180 Harrisburg. ...| 18,000 4 
4 1790, May 29 50 35 Providence....} 8,000 2 (% 
eo 1788, May 23 285 215 {Columbia..... 7,500-} 4 
i" 1889, Nov. 2 380 245. |Plerre...4...-. ,000 2 
a 1796, June 1 430 120 Nashville # 3 2 
; 1845, Dec. 29 760 620 Austins ves. oe 12,000 Pa 
1896, Jan. 4 345 275 Salt Lake City| 6,000 4 
1791, Mar. 4 155 90 Montpelier. ...} © 5,000 2 
1788, June25 425 5 Richmond : 10,000 4 
1889, Nov. 11 340 230 Olympia. 6,0 4 
1863, June20 225 200 Charleston. 8,000 Yas 
1848, May 29 300 290 Madison 6,000 2 
1890, July 10 365 275 Cheyenne. 10 4 
Chronological List of Territories re 
Source: Government and State Records 5 
: Yrs. | No. 
Date of Organic Act Admission as |G*y- — 
Name of Territory Organic Act Effective as State |T’ri-| er 


es tory |nors* 


—— 


Territory northwest of River Ohio|July 13, 1787 | No fixed date.............-. Mar. 1, 1803a| 15 1) 
Territory south of River Ohio. ..|May 26, 1790 | No fixed date............... June 1, 1796b 6. al 
RLPBELEL.. <), 2 ped oe alate va ap so Apr. 7, 1798 |When President acted........ Dec. 10, 1817 19 4 
SRITUB NIRS Sen rele a Ot hoe wd v0» He May 7; 1800\\tuly 4, 18002). 3 oa usd cero es Dec. 11, 1816) 16 ve 
eH aes cals degre. ee cw-es oe Mar, 26, 1804 [Oct 1, 1804.2. oe sai cob clnee Apr. 8, 1812c 7 1 
SRR VRINS ERT Pod oo, cas + os 2 wie'e vie Jan. 11, 1805 |June 30, 1805...........-.4. Jan. 26, 1837 re 4 
Louisiana-Missouri............. Mar. 3, 1805d|July 4, 1805. ..........-+.-- Aug. 10,1821 16 4 
MEISROS gehen ie bebe fs o F< os 0 ose Feb. 3, 1809 |Mar. 1, 1809............ ....|Dec.. 3, 1818 af 
RIUM oly wie. hues xe 0 SA Mar. 3, 1817 | When Miss. became a State... |Dec. 14, 1819 : 
SRCRMMMAN S20). Shoes Sec ne eee Mar. 2, 1819 |July 4, 1819 June 15, 1836 17 4 
BRUNT Sh, etecigece, Sahel ome. 8S" gotiee s-° Mar. 30, 1822 | No fixed date 23 5 
MAGGS Cth lene Se ae Apr. 20, 1836 | July 3, 1836 12 3 
ie PeN Et 3S otto 6 25:4,<% June 12; 1838 |July 3, 1838 Fak ( 
Spay a Nowa Aug. 14, 1848 | Date of act 1 oe 
Pane 
le oo eee ee 850 t e 
Ler Men eecine s owisne.t Mar. 2,'1853 36 13, 
ME Mites Cte tesy oes » May 30, 1854 | Date of act 12 5 
Erne Siok tOT tate ass May 30, 1854 | Date of act. 6 [ae 
Colorado; ..........: .-|Feb. 28, 1861 | Date of act 15 7 
Nevada. ....- Mar. 2, 1861 | Date of act. 3 tie 
Dakota. Mar. 2, 1861 | Date of act _ 28.) 20” 
Arizona. Feb. 24, 1863 | Date of act 49 |} 16 
. Idaho. Mar. 3, 1863 | Date of act.. 27 12 
_ Montana May 26, 1864 | Date of act. 25, 9 
- Wyoming.. July 25, 1868 72 : , 


Oklahoma. . 


: As the State of Ohio; (b) as the State of Tennessee; (c) as the State of Louisiana; (d) the organic a 
ae Missouri Territory, a June 4, 1812, became effective the first Monday in December (7th), 1812, — } 
Bergh. 


4 tain western tracts of land, acquired at vari-~ | 20 years in the territorial form, have entered the ~ 
: ‘ous times and in various ways by the United States,| Union as States. . it 
as indicated in the table, were governed by Con-| Affairs in the territories were under the direction 

S and the National Executive as colonies or| of thé Department of State from the beginning of 

itories. During the period 1787-1912 Congress the national government to the year 1873, at which i 
created out of these lands some 28 organized terri- | time their administration was transferred to the 
ries which. after an average existence of nearly Department of the Interior. ‘ i 


. 
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U. S.—Confederate States of America; Mooney Pardoned 


The Confederate States of America 


. Source: 

South Carolina began the movement which led 
to the organization of the Southern Confederacy 
by the adoption at Charleston (Dec. 20, 1860), 
by a convention of the people of the following 
ordinance of secession: 

“We, the people of the State of South Carolina, 
in convention assembled, do declare and ordain, and 
it is hereby declared and ordained, that the or- 
dinance adopted by us in convention on the 23rd 
day of May, in the year of our Lord 1788, whereby 
the Constitution of the United States was ratified 
and also all acts and parts of the General Assembly 
_of this State ratifying amendments of the said 
Constitution are hereby repealed; and that the 
Union now subsisting between South Carolina and 
other States under the name of the United States 
of America is hereby dissolved.’’ 

December 24 the Convention adopted a declara- 
tion setting forth the cause of the secession of the 
State, and the Governor issued a proclamation 
announcing the action of the State. ; 

Acts of secession_were adopted by the Legislatures 
of the other seceding States, as follows: 


Jan. 9,1861, Miss.,by avoteof 84to15 

Jan. 10, “ Fila., So i O62 tor 7 

Jan. 11, “ Ala, oS? GL to: 39 

Jan.-19,\ “Ga, “ “208 to 89 

Jan. 26, “ La. 88% R13 to 17 

Feb. SE’ PCAs, “166 to 7 

April 17, a Va., Say SS tOes. ‘ 
ay 6, “ Ark., iat: 4 GO6Q. J 

May 21, “ -N.C., “unanimous 

ine “  Ténn a. jan “ 


secession. In two States a popular vote was taken. 
The vote of Virginia for secession was 128,884; 
opposed, 32,134. Of Tennessee, for secession, 104,- 
019; opposed, 47,238. 

; he congress of delegates from the seceding 
States met at Montgomery, Ala., (Feb. 4, 1861), 
and prepared a provisional Constitution of the 
Confederate States of America. This Constitution 
was discussed in detail and adopted (Feb. 8). 
On the next day an election was held for chief 
executive officers, and Jefferson Davis, of Missis- 
sippi, was elected provisional President and Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, of Georgia, provisional Vice- 
President. 3 

The joint convention of the provincial Senate 
and House of Representatives counted (Feb. 19, 
1861), the electoral vote for President: and Vice- 
President. The number of States voting was 11; 
total electoral votes, 109; all of which were for 
Jefferson Davis and Alexander H. Stephens. 

President Davis was inaugurated in Montgomery, 


Historical Records 


Ala. (Feb. 18, 1861), and again in Richmond, 
Va., (Feb. 22, 1862). 

Secretaries of State—1861, Robert Toombs, 
Georgia; 1861, Robert M. T. Hunter, 

1862, Judah P. Benjamin, Louisiana. 

Secretaries of the Treasury—1861, C. G. Mem- 
minger, South Carolina; 1864, George A. Tren- 
holm, South Carolina; 1865, John H. Reagan, 
Texas. 

Secretaries of War—1861, Leroy P. Walker, 
Alabama; 1862, Judah P. Benjamin, Louisiana; 
1862, George W. Randolph, Virginia; 1862, Gustavus 
W. Smith, Kentucky; 1862, James A. Seddon, 
Virginia; 1865, John C. Breckinridge, Kentucky. 

Secretary of the Navy—1861, Stephen R. Mallory, 

Henry T. 


Florida. 

Postmasters- General—1861, Ellet, 
Mississippi; 1861, John H. Reagan, Texas. i 

Attorneys-General—1861, Judah P, Benjamin, 
Louisiana; 1861, Thomas Bragg, North Carolina; 
1862, Thomas H. Watts, Alabama; 1864, George 
Davis, North Carolina. 

April 12, 1861, fire was opened by the South 
Carolina troops on Fort Sumter, Charleston Har- 
bor.The following was the notification served on 
Major Robert Anderson, U.S.A., in command of the 
fort, by order of Brig.-Gen. Beauregard, C.S.A.: 


Virginia; ~ 


“Sir—By authority of Brig.-Gen. Beauregard, - 


commanding the provisional forces of the Con- 
federate States, we have the honor to notify_you 
that he will open the fire of his batteries on Fort 
Sumter in one hour from this time. We have the 
honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 
servants, 
“JAMES CHESTNUT, JR., 
STEPHEN D. LEE, Aide-de-camp.’ 
The refusal of Major Anderson to surrender prior 
to the receipt of the above note was as follows: 
“Fort Sumter, April 11, 1861. 
‘‘General—I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your communication demanding the 
evacuation of this fort, and to say in reply thereto 
that it is a demand which I regret my sense of 
honor and my obligation to my government pre- 
vents my compliance. Thanking you for the fair 
and manly terms proposed and for the high com- 
pliment paid me, I am, General, very respectfully 
your obedient servant, 
“ROBERT ANDERSON, Major First Artillery 
Commanding.”’ 
“Brig.-Gen. 
sional Army.’’ 
The last fight in the Civil War was at Palmetto 
Ranche, Texas, May 11, 1865. Gen. Lee surrendered 
at Appomattox Court House, Va., April 9, 1865. 
All the States were represented in both Houses 
of Congress of the United States May 23, 1872. 


2 Aide-de-camp; 


Beauregard, Commanding Proyi- 


Pardon Is Granted to Thomas J. Mooney 


Thomas J. Mooney, labor’s long imprisoned sym- 
bol of class persecution, was freed from San 
Quentin (Calif.) prison (Jan. 7, 1939) on a par- 
don from the governor that officially absolved 
Mooney of all guilt in the 1916 San Francisco 
Preparedness Day Parade bombing, a crime for 
which the former labor leader passed 22 years, 5 
months and 11 days in prison. The pardon from 
Gov. Culbert L. Olson to the 56-year-old prisoner 
was unconditional. 

At the time of the explosion of a bomb in the 
San Francisco Preparedness Day Parade (July 22, 
1916) Mooney was 33 years old, a labor organizer 
who had been using rough methods during in- 
dustrial struggles on the west coast. Arrested with 
four others, including his wife, he was tried, con- 
_ victed and sentenced to be hanged. The explosion 
of the bomb in a suitcase left beside a building 
along the parade’s line of march killed ten per- 
Sons and injured forty others. 

President Woodrow Wilson for a second time 
(Nov. 1918) asked Gov. Stephens of California 
to take some action in Mooney’s behalf and the 
governor commuted the death sentence to life in 
prison. Court after court later refused to grant 
a new trial. Mooney refused to ask for a parole, 
contending that as an innocent man he could ask 
for nothing short of a complete pardon. 

Mooney’s defense at his trial (1917) included 
three pcboer Dns taken by a professional pho- 
tographer during the parade which showed him 
and his wife on the roof of the building in which 
they lived and which also showed a street clock 
in the background with the hands at 1:58, 2:01 
and 2:04 o’clock, The bomb had been planted at 
Steuart and Market Streets, more than a mile 
from the Mooney home, at 1:45 p.m. 

The most convincing prosecution witness had 
been Frank C,"Oxman, an “honest old cattleman,”’ 


from Durkee, Ore., who said he had seen the 


suitcase which contained the bomb planted on 
the sidewalk, had noticed the time and-recog- 
nized Mooney as one of the two men who deposited 
it. The other he identified as Warren K. Billings, 
a former convict. 

Oxman was revealed, two months after Mooney’s 
conviction, to have written to F: E. Rigall, of 
Grayville, Ill., where Oxman formerly had lived, a 
letter saying: ‘‘I have a chance for you to cum 
to San Frico as a Expurt Witness in a very im- 
portant case, you will only haf to answer 3 & 4 
questions and I will Post you on them. You 
will get milegage and all that a witness can draw. 
Probly 100 in the clear.’’ 

Subsequently a grand jury refused to indict 
Oxman for subornation of perjury, but Mooney 


‘partisans increased their clamors for ‘‘justice.’’ 


President Wilson ordered two successive investi- 
gations. The first was by the Federal: Mediation 
Commission of which Secretary of Labor William 
B. Wilson was chairman and Felix Frankfurter 
secretary. They reported that public utility corpo- 
rations “‘undoubtedly had been out to ‘get’ 
Mooney”’ and concluded that ‘‘the feeling of dis- 
quietude aroused by the case must be heeded 
for, if unchecked, it impairs the faith that our 
democracy protects the lowest and even the un- 
worthiest against false accusations.” 

The second Federal investigation centered on 
the district attorney’s office of the conduct of 
which it’ was critical. Within thirteen years after 
Mooney’s trial five who had testified there publicly 
said they had been coached by the district attor- 
ney and his assistants, and some of these later 
recanted their testimony before a court. 

Billings, convicted with Mooney, was not eligi- 
ae os Executive clemency since he is a former 

mvict. ’ 
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NEW YORK STATE STATISTICS 


Population and Area by Counties 
‘ Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
eee ne Venus Se 


Area, Ae. 1930 Per ct. of in- 
Salles, T 1 Per 1920 1900 LS eee 
‘ ota 1920 tol1910 to 

aves ae ee : 1930 | 1920 


47,654|12,588,066| 264.2]10,385,227|9,113,614|7,268,804| 6,003,174 21.2 | 44.0 
 g27| 211,953| 402.2 , 


3 186,106 6 165,571 13.9 7.2 
1,047 38,025 36.3 36,845 ars 41,501 3.2 |—t1o 
41} | 1,265,258|/30.860:0; ©732;016). soc. deeec se... eles. 72.8) eens 
705 147,022 208.5 113,6 69,149 29.4 44.2 
1,343 2,398 53.9 71,35 65,643 ie 8'2 
703 ‘751 92.1 65,2: 66,234 —0.7 | —2'8 
1,069 126,457 118.3 115,3 88,314 9.6 9.7 
7 74,680 183.5 65,8 54,063 13.4 20.5 
894 34,665 38.8 34,9 36,568 $0.8 ey 
1,049 46,687 44.5]. 43/89 47.430 6.4 | —90 
41/61 64.6 38,9 43,211 6.9 |—10'8 
50. 31,709 63.0 29,62 27/576 7.0 Lae 
1,44! 41,163} , 284 42,7 46,413 em ee 
06| 1105.462} “ 130.8) 91:7 81,67 14.9 re ok 
1,034, 762,408] 737.3] 634,6 433,686 20.1 |. 20.0 
1,836] 33,959 18.5} 31,8 30, 6.6 | —4.7 
567! 45,694 27.2 43,541 42,853 4:9 |) aR 
516 46,560 90.2 44,927 42,842 3.6 0.9 
496 44,468 89.7 37,976 — 34,561 a7 1.0 
643 25,808 40.1 25,796 81,478 PPR A | Pct 
1,700 3,929 2.3 70 4.947 me ea ez 
1,450 64,006 43.9 64,962 51,049 1. 5-]% Sng 
1,274 83,574 65.6 250 6,74 E64 230% 
71| 2,560,401/36,062.0} 2,018,356 1,166,582 26.9 23.5 
1,270] 23,447 18.5 704, 4 —1.1 | —4:6 
631 37,560 59.5 36,830 37,059 2:0 | —3.2 
650 39,790 61.2 39,535 40,545 0.6 0.6 
663} 423,881 639.3 352,034 217,854 20.4'| 24.3. 
398 60, 150.9 57,928 47.488 3.7 0.6) 
274| _ 303, 1,106.0} 126,120] 83, GET) Bie teen 140.3 | 50.3) 
22| 1,867,312]84/877.8]. 2,284,103}2,762,522|2,050,600| 1.515.301]/—18.2 |—17.3 
522 49/329] 286.1] ‘118.705 74.961 62.46 25'8 | 29/0 
1,250} 198,763] 159.0] 182,833 132,800 $71 18.6 
78 91,606] 373.4] ~ 241,465 168,735 20.8 | 20.6 
649 54,27 83.6 52, 49,605 3.1 0.7 
834} 130,383] 156.3] 119,844 103,859 8.8 33 
396 28:795 72.7 28,619 30/164 0.6 |—10:8 
9 69.645 72.1 71,045 70,881 —2'0 | —09 
1,009 46.710} 46.3 46,200 48,939 1:1,| —2:2 
233 13,744 59.0 10,802 13,787 27,27 |—26.3 
108] 1,079,129] 9,991.9 469,042 152,999 130.1 65.1 
119,781 180.7 113,129 121,697 5.9 | —7.5 
57 158,346] 2,778.0 116,53 67,02 35.9 35.6 
183 59,599 325.7 45,548 38,298 30-81) =-348 
2,701 90,9) 33.7 AZ 89,083 3.2 |: —1.0 
$23} _ 63,21 76.9} _ 60,029 61,089 5.5 | —310 
206 125,021 606.9 109,363 46,852 14.3 23.9 
19,667 30.6: 21,303 26,854 —7.7 |—10.7 
3. 12,90 38.4 13,098 15,811 —1.4 | —6.5 
3. 24,983 744 24,735, 28,114 1.0 | —8.3 
1,398 82,67 59.1 80,627 82,822 2.5 |. —3.3 
920 161,055 175.1 110,246 77,582 46.1 14.7 
1,002 35,272} . 35.2 163 32,306 6,4 | i=. 
20 25,480 49.0 24,212 27,951 5.2 | —6.5 
476 41,490 87.2 235 33,830) 17.6 4.9 
1,137 80,155 70.5 74,979 88,422 6.9 |—18.3 
76 34,174 39.0 31,673 29,943 v7.9 | —hv 
837 46,482 55.5 4,888 45,624 3.6 | —6.0 
$98] sa0's47| 1.16s8| 3447436 181.257 51.2 | 21:7 
0,94 162. ; .25 Z n 
én BY rg 47: 30,31 30,41 =6 1 a9 
343 10,348 49,1 16,64 20,318) 1.2. 11007 
COUNTY SEATS IN NEW YORK STATE 
E Source: State Legislative Manual 
County County Seat County County Seat |j° County County Seat 
. |Herkimer. |Richmond...... St. George 
fe , Watertown. Rockland....... New City. 
#2 ae us Brooklyn Boro. ||St. Lawrence....|Canton 
| eos YS Lowyille. Gaxatoner sere nie a, 
4 on Geneseo. chenectady.... enecta 
foe... cies ree one ets Wampsville. Schoharie....... Schoharie. 
Chetadgua. ‘1. /Mayville. Rochester. Schuyler....... Watkins Glen. 
Chemung.......|Elmira. oar f Corea is eee 3 asker J 
Bt onnnon .... eola. Steuben........ a j 
Secrone: ee Oboe ae Manhattan Boro.||Suffolk......... Riverhead. 
Golumbia....)). Hudson Lockport. Sullivan........ Monticello. 
Cortland... ..; | |Cortland Utica THORMS'. | ssisiw crags . Owego. 
B \imelaware....... Del Syracuse. Tompkins...... Ithaca, 
4 Dutchess ...... Poughkeepsie. Canandaigua. IStEL. fos stele ..| Kingston. 
ri ee Buffalo oshen, Warren... .%e.- Lake George 
Rk “AS See Elizabethtown Albion. Washington...,.|Hudson Falls. 
Franklin... 212! Malone Oswego. Wayne Lyons, 
“Fulton... :|Johnstown. Coopestawn. cee ee ee 
op anoS pe ae e 
Genesee.,......|Batavia Sa eed Ya ‘ .|Penn Yan.’ 


'Greene.........|Catskill. 
Wh emiteon. iil HLake Pleasant. 
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‘386 New York State—Mountains; Lakes 
ee eg a eS SS ee 
New York State Mountain Peaks 
Source: The U. S. Geological Survey* figures show feét above mean sea level 
Adirondacks—The principal mountain group in Catskilis—They cover an area of 1,000 square 
the Empire State, occupying an area of 5,000 square | miles, principally in Greene, Ulster, Sullivan, and 
miles in the north-northeast area. Delaware counties, west of the Hudson River. 
CHIEF ADIRONDACK PEAKS ; 
(Figures ending in 0 usually are derived from contours and may be as much as 20 feet in error) 


Elv. Elv. | Elv. 
Peak County ft. County ft. Peak County! ft. 
2 ———— —-— || ——————$———_— ss age na 
Adams........ Essex 3,584 Essex 4,270||Nye..........- Essex 4,160 
Algonquin Peak.|Essex 5,112 . . | Essex 4,622||Panther.......|Hamilton}3,865 
Nene: o.% i 4,345 .|Warren 3,595||Panther Peak. .|Essex 4,448 
Armstrong. 4.455 Essex 4,738||Porter....:.... Essex 4,070 
Averill Peak,.4. 3,810 ..| Essex 4,900||Redfield....... Essex 4,606 
Bartlett Ridge, . 880 Essex 3,928||Rocky Pk. Rdg..| Essex 4,375 
SARITA ORLA ioisinsd 4,825||Haystack...... Essex 4,918]|Saddle Back.. . .| Essex 4,530 
Big Slide Essex 4,255||Henderson. .... Essex 3,660||Santanoni...... Essex 4,621 
Blue..........|Hamilton 3,759||Hoffman..,.... Essex 3,715||Saw Teeth..... Essex 138 
Blue Ridge... tesex , Hurricane...... Essex 3,687||Sentinel Peak...)/Essex 3,858 
Blue Ridge.... .|Hamilton 3,865||Jay........... Essex 3,601||Sentinel Range..| Essex 3,902 
Boreas......... Essex 3,815}|Lewey......... Hamilton 3,740||Seward........ Franklin |4,404 
Boundary Peak |Essex 4,920||Little Haystack.,.| Essex 4,700||Seymour....... Franklin |4,120 
Calamity. .....|Essex 3,641||Little Moose. . .|Hamilton 3,630||Skylight....... Essex 4,920 
Cascade....... Essex 4,092||Lyon.......... Clinton 3,810}/Snowy........- amilton|3,903 
Cheney Cobble |Essex 3,673|| MacIntyre Mt. .|Fssex 5,112||Street..... Essex 4,216 
MOAN Saisie eiele = =,4 Essex 4,000||Marcy........ Essex 5,344||Table Top. .|Essex 4,440 
Golden. =...... Essex 4,713|| McComb. . ./Essex 4,425||Twin Mts Essex 3,720 
Colvin..:...... Essex 4,074||McKenzie. .....|Essex 3,872||Wakely -|Hamilton|3,617 
Dial...........|Essex 4,023|| Moose... . Essex 3,921||Wallface Essex 3,860 
10)) a SO anen Essex 4,842||Nipple Top Essex 4,620|| Whiteface Essex 4,872 
Donaldson. ,....|Franklin 4,215|/| Noonmark Essex 3,552||Wolf Jaw ..... Essex 4,225 
Drew Brook... .|Hamilton 3,565||North River.,. . |Essex 3,890||Wright. ....... x 585 
; : CHIEF CATSKILL MOUNTAIN PEAKS 
Balsam Cap ..)UIster 3,700\\High Peak 3,660 -|Ulster 3,123 
Balsam........ Greene 3,565||Hunter..... --|G@ 4,025||Round Top Delaware|3,448 
aisat ates. ok. Ulster 3,590||Huntersfield 3,450||Round Top Greene |3,47 
Blsm. Rnd. Top.|Ulster 3,723||Indian Head... Rusk. Greene 680 
Bearpen Del-Greene |3,500||Lone....... Ulster 4,204 
Belle Ayr... Ister , McGregor, Ulster {3,380 
Big Indian Ulster 3,721||Mill Br’k. Rdge. Greene |3,620 
Black Dome Greene .990||Mombaccus. . . . Greene ,425 
Blackhead Peak.|Greene 3,937||Mongaup Uls Greene 3,647 
Bloomberg..... Delaware _|3,448||Mor’sv'le R’ng. . |Delaware eee... {Ulster {3,856 
Cornell... ..... Ulster 3,906||North Dome. . .|Greene 3,593||Thos. Cole. .... Greene |3,935 
Denman....... Sullivan 3,051||Overlook......: Ulster 50||Twin.......... Greene [3,782 
Dry Brook Rdg:|Del-Ulster |3,510|{Panther....... Ulster —«*|3,760||Utsayanthe. . Delaware|3,213 
Bvergreen...... Greene 3,531||Peekamoose... .|Ulster 3,863|/Van Wyck... . ) | Ulster 3,260 
in ad Reine Ulster 3,619||Pisgah......... Delaware |3,365||Vey......---.. Greene [3,476 
Giant Ledge. .: :|Ulster 3,218||Plateau........ Greene 3,855|| West Kill Greene |3,777 
Graham....... Ulster 3,890)|Plattskill...... Delaware 3,250||Wildcat........ Ulster. 3,268 
Haloott,..,.... Greene 3'537||Richmond...... Greene 3,213||wndhm.H¢gh Pt.|Greene {3,508 
Hemlock....-..[Ulster___—*|3,264/|Rocky.....----[Ulster___—'!3,620|/Wittenberg.....'Ulster__ 13,502 
Chief Lakes and Ponds in New York State 
t Ss 
° Sq. |Eley. 
Lake ; County M. : County M. | Feet 
Beaver River Flow.| Herkimer........ 3.95] 1,660 i 
amilton-Herkimer| _ 1.93 Fone ities 
St. Lawrence 17.1 Herkimer 1.05] 1:788 
Hamilton 2.05 Oneida-Oswego 79.8 | ‘37 
Hamilton 1.38 Onondaga 4.75 v1 
aren. a2 Onondaga 3:60| #84 
Canandaigua... . .|Ontario-Yates.. ... 16.57 hase jae setts 
Gaytiga......... Cay-Tomp-Seneca.| 66.4 ‘|Fuiton. . 1.0 710 
Cazenovia....... Madison........- 1.72 Hamilton. 4. 2) 1,360 
Champlain: ;°1.-/Issex-Clinton-Vi.-| | ssex ari ieee 
UNL ce Cres! Siaie <a 90.0 SftOR sce f : 
Chateaugay, upper|Clinton.......... 3.85) pees ore ae 2.35) 1,724 
Chautauqua..... Cifautauqua...... 20.9 |1 Franklin. ........ Heats 
(In Re eae Glnton®....c.es 2.5 2.32 R Hamilton. 22.222) ia ar 
Giear Grcmiccian 12) 0.9 bo Pee 1.59| 1,610 |] Sacandaga....... Hamilton...) 11): 2.50 aah 
onesus......-.. Livingston... 2... 5.08] 818 || St. Regis, upper.. .|Franklin.....__ |! 1.08 ae Gia 
Che i eee Cayuga-Onondaga.| 3.40| 370 || Saranac Lk., lower|Franklin...._...; 3.46 pene 
¥ollensby, pond. .|Franklins........ 1.42] 1,548 || Saranac Lk.; m’dle|Franklin. .. 1...) 2.6 Poe 
Forked, "....... Hamilton. 2.222! 1,95] 1/741 || Saranac Lk., upper|Franklin. . 21... _. 7'95| y’Eee 
Fulton Chain—Ist| Herkimer........ 1.03] 1,706 || Saratoga... Saratoga......... 95! 1,571 
Fulton Chain—4th| Herkimer. ; ‘| 3.29] 1:707 || Schroon. .’.”....2:|Bssex-Warren’ 2. eal ake 
ssex-W arrel 44.44) "317 || Seneca..... +21. ./Seneca-Schuyler;. ; cae auc 
aes 330] 818 | a aoe ee alee 
it i Silver.....- Clint a 
Hinckley, reservoir| Herk-Onelda 5.11| 1,2 i 5 He Meta AN ee 1.30)1,393 
Sedation Liv-Ontario. 2:61) 800 || Skucuateled. 222 Te ee cGacad:| 1a ease 
Le: Herkimer. . 1.46 13,8 Oe 
-{Hamilton: | 1.:] 6:96 Patiticerd 
Bib gle cies ates-Steuben....| 17.43 Fr: 3 - 
uae. Liii|Hamilton....: 222) 2/2611 is ae 1.35|1,563 
RAGIRC aes Leto Schuyler... 1. 1:37] Loge || Voodnull.. pene 1.74)1,880 


Ea EOE SESS 
Lake Erie borders on New York State for an| tral New York. F 
. Fi . From west 
carrer page ot Seren millon Se Canadice, Honeave. Cancers 
Lake Ontario forms the northern boundary of Oulacay Cabudaea, ree eben Skaneateles, 


Y. State for an air line distance of 146 miles. There are 2,300 lakes, ponds, or reseryoirs in’ 


Area in U. S.—3,470 square miles. N i 2 
Finger Lakes form a group of glacial lakes in cen- pete one State, of whien 18 Rave, oa Se 
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7 ‘Geological History of the Empire State 


Source: The late John M. Clarke, State Geologist, New York State Museum 


The geological history of New York can be traced 
back to the Precambrian era, the oldest recogniz- 
able in the rocks of the earth. 

These earliést rocks known are the Grenville 
metamorphosed sediments (gneisses, marble, etc.). 

They are exposed in the Adirondacks and the 
Hudson ghlands. They prove that in Grenville 
time Northern, Eastern, and probably Southwestern 
N. Y. was under the water. 

After the deposition of the Grenville sediments 
igneous activity took place on a large scale and 
huge masses of molten rock (granite, anorthosite, 
gabbro, syenite) were pushed into the sediments 
from below. 2 

Some time after the whole Adirondack region 
was subjected to enormous pressure and intensely 
folded, and then the great mass of Grenville sedi- 
ments was upraised well above the sea. 

At the beginning of the Cambrian time, when or- 
ganic life becomes first recognizable in the State. 
only the eastern margin was submerged, but toward 
the end (Potsdam time) the sea covered the whole 
Tegion except the central and northwestern 
Adirondacks. > 

In the long Ordovician period, during which the 
Beekmantown, Chazy, Black River and Trenton 
limestones and the Utica, Frankfort and Lorraine 
shales and sandstones were deposited, the State 
was most of the time submerged under the Ordo- 
vician sea, except for the Adirondack island. 

Toward the end of that period, however, the 
Green and Taconic Mountains arose along the 
eastern border of the State and practically all of 
Northern, Central, tern and Northeastern New 
York became dry land. 

In the following Silurian period were deposited 
the Medina and Oneida sandstone and conglom- 
erate, the Clinton shale, sandstone, limestone 
and iron ore, the Rochester shale, the Lockport and 
Guelph dolomites, the Salina shales, salt and 
waterline, etc. 


During the early part of this period the se: d 
spread over only Central and Western New ened 
while during the late Silurian it had extended over 
the State west and south of tlle Adirondack region: 

The strata of the next or Devonian era conip 
the whole Catskill and southwestern plateau prov- 
inces and cover more than a third of the State. 
These rocks abound in fossils and show that the 
Sea continued to cover at least the southern half. 

The sea of the Carboniferous period hardly came 
over the boundary of the State from Pennsylvania. 

At the end of Paleozoic time New York, except 
for a small area at the mouth of the Hudson, was 
raised during the Appalachian revolution well above 
the sea, never to be invaded again until the end 
of the glacial period. 

During the long Mesozoic period New York was 
dry land; in Triassic time considerable volcanic 
activity prevailed in Southeastern New York, when 
sheets of lava (the trap of the Palisades) were 
forced into nonmarine Triassic beds. : . 

During the next, or Jurassic, period the State 
Was above the sea and actively eroded, but in the 
following Cretaceous period Staten and Long Is- 
lands disappeared under the sea. 

At the end of this period the State, which had 
been eroded nearly to a plain, was uplifted 2,000- 
3,000 feet. __ 

After this time in the Tertiary period the present 
drainage and relief of the State were developed in 
its Major features. 

Finally came the glacial period, which enriched 
the State with thousands of lakes and waterfalls. 

It ended with the Champlain subsidence, during 
which the sea came for the last time into New York, 
into the Champlain Basin and Hudson Valley. 

A recent elevation has again drdined these 
regions. : ? } 

The Hudson River is one of the most ancient 
rivers of the continent and flows over rocks which 
have been frequently and heavily faulted. 


Minerals and Mining in New York State 
Source: An Official of the State Museum 


The mines and quarries of New York State, ac- 
cording to the New York State Museum at Albany, 
yield materials valued at more than $75,000,000 a 
year in their first marketable forms. The State has 
no gold or coal deposits. Iron ore has been mined 
and smelted since about 1750. The deposits are 
widely distributed; magnetite is obtained in the 
Adirondacks and the Hudson Highlands, hematite 
in the Clinton belt of the central and _ western 
counties, limonite in Dutchess and Columbia 
counties. 

ezine ore occurs in St. Lawrence, Orange. Ulster 

and Sullivan counties, but the first named is the 
only producer. The output of metallic zinc in 1938 
amounted to 29,896 short tons, with a value of 
$2,870,016. 

Petroleum and natural gas represent a value of 
about $20,000,000. Gypsum ,in recent. years, has 
come into wide use for building purposes and in 
the mining and manufacture of this material New 
York leads. The output is about 700,000 short tons 
with a value of $1,100,000. f 

Salt produced amounted to 14,891,907 barrels in 
1937 valued at $14,140,000. Both rock salt and 
evaporated salt are optained. The production of 


salt by brine evaporation has been in progress in 


_the central part of the State since about 1790. The 


salt beds are inexhaustible, underlying an area of 
several thousand square miles. 

Cement manufacture, in which local clays and 
limestones are utilized, has had a rapid growth. 
The works are mostly centered in the Hudson River 
valley below Albany, but there are also plants in 
Warren, Schoharie, Tompkins, Onondaga*and Erie 
counties. The present output of Portland cement is 
around 6,100,000 barrels, worth nearly $9,000,000. 
Clay and clay manufactures inclusive of brick, tile, 
terra cotta and pottery recently have amounted 
$8,900,000. 

The quarry stones include granite and marble in 
the Adirondacks and Hudson Highlands, and a 
varied assortment of limestones and sandstones 
from other regions. Trap rock is obtained in Rock- 
land county. The total products have a value in 
excess of $12,000,000. The mines of tale in St. 


-Lawrence county are the largest in the country. 


New York are garnet, diatomaceous earth, quartz 
and emery for abrasive purposes, feldspar, pyrite. 


slate, millstones, molding sand and building sand ~ 


and gravel. 


‘ New York State Museum  . 


Source: An Official of the Institution ars 


tate Museum is a part of the Education 
Pecainent of the University of the State of New 
York. The collections are arranged on the upper 
floors of the State Education Building, opposite the 
Capitol, at Albany. The collections are open free 


on week days. 


i 
d invertebrates. The exhibits of trilobites 
e pomepterias are of unusual scientific interest. 


well-mounted specimens. The mounted series of 
domestic poultry, including the domestic fowl, 
turkeys, pigeons, peacock, ducks, geese and pheas- 
ants is extensive. The collection of birds’ eggs is 
one of the most complete in America. This section 
also contains a representative series of insects. ; 

State Herbarium. The State Herbarium contains 
75,000 specimens, mostly of New York plants, and 
has a large collection of fungi. A special exhibit 
of wax models illustrates the common edible and 
poisonous - fungi. 

Halls of Archaeology and Ethnology. The former 
illustrates the implements used by the Iroquois 
Indians, such as flint arrow and spear heads, axes, 
pipes, pottery and various articles used for adorn- 
ment. , , 

General. The State Museum conducts geologic 
and economic surveys of its natural resources and 
their relation to its industries, also a natural his- 
tory survey of the plants and animals, including 
insects, and acts as a general.bureau of informa- 
tion publishing popular and technical reports. The 
historic and industrial collections are of consider- 
able value and are growing. 
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New York State Parks with Campsites 


Source: Division of Parks, New York State Conservation Department 
THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK 


The Palisades Interstate Park is a chain of parks 
that lie along the west bank of the Hudson River 
beginning at Fort Lee in New Jersey, embracing the 
Palisades, a large part of the Highlands of the 
Hudson, and terminating at Newburgh, in New 
York. ‘The rocks of the Palisades are said by 
geologists to be 150,000,000 years old. 

Within the area of the Park, but not under the 
supervision of the Commissioners of the Palisades 
Interstate Park, are the Stony Point Battlefield 

Reservation and Washington Headquarters at 
Newburgh. : 

The total area of the Park is about 48,000 acres. 
In the New Jersey section are 1,700 acres. The 
New York sections include: Tallman Mountain, 170 
acres; Blauvelt, 800 acres; Hook Mountain, 1,000 
acres; Bear Mountain 3,000 acres; Harriman, 

_ 42,500 acres; Storm King, 1,000 acres. 

The Park is visited annually by over 10,000,000 
persons. 5 

Every section of the Park is accessible by motor 
highways and by interior roads. In the summer 
season, steamboats run to Hook Mountain and 
Bear Mountain. The West Shore Railroad reaches 
the eastern borders, and the Erie the western. 


WESTCHESTER 


Hudson River Shore—Kingsland Point (85 acres) 
at North Tarrytown; Croton Point (504 acres) 
near Harmon; Crugers (251 acres) 4 miles south of 
Peekskill. 

Long Island Sound Shore—Glen Island (105 
acres) off New Rochelle, connected with the main- 
= peel Playland—Rye Beach (273 acres), all-year 
Tesort. 

Playland is the largest recreational center in the 
Westchester County Park System. In addition to 
a splendid salt-water beach and fresh-water swim- 
ming pool, boardwalk and picnic groves, it is one 
of the world’s most modern amusement parks. 
Through the facilities of the ice skating casino and 
game rooms, Playland is an all-year resort. 

Inland Parks—Tibbetts Brook (161 acres) at 
Yonkers, north of Van Cortlandt Park; V. Everit 
Macy (202 acres) at Ardsley, encompassing Wood- 


The main artery connecting the several sections 
of the Park is U. S. Route 9-W, readily accessible 
by way of the Holland Tunnel, the George Wash- 
ington Bridge or the Dyckman Street-Englewood 
Ferry from New York City and from Yonkers, over 
the Yonkers-Alpine Ferry. It is a scenic highway 
almost constantly in sight of the Hudson River. 

ew York State Route 17 gives access to the 
southern and western portions of the Harriman 
section of the Park and U. S. Route 6 crosses the 
northeastern corner of the Bear Mountain-Harri- 
man section. From the east side of the Hudson 
River, access to the Park may be had over the 
Bronx River Parkway Extension and the Bear 
Mountain Bridge. 

Cabins are available for camping at Ross Camp 
Dock, a short distance north of the George Wash- 
ington bridge. A tourist camp is provided at the 
top of the Englewood approach to the Henry Hud- 
son Drive. The Blauvelt and Hook Mountain sec- 
tions provide camping facilities. Automobile tour- 
ist camping is encouraged in Harriman State Park 
with a charge of 75 cents for 24 hours. Camping 
for longer periods is permitted at Lake Tiorati 
where the fee is $2 per week. 


COUNTY PARKS 


jJands Lake; Silver Lake (161 acres) at White 
Plains; Blue Mountain Reservation (1,586 acres) 
in the southern part of Peekskill; Poundridge 
Reservation (4,100 acres) forest lands; Mohansie 
(4,100 acres) includes Mohansic Lake on Bronx 
Parkway Extension; Willsons Woods (23 acres) at 
Mt. Vernon, adjoins Hutchinson River Parkway. 
The Bronx River Parkway has been extended 30 
miles from_Kensico Dam to Peekskill. The Saw 
Mill River Parkway runs from Van Cortlandt Park 
to Chappaqua. The Cross County Parkway con- 
nects the. Saw Mill River Parkway, Yonkers, with 
the Hutchinson River Parkway, New Rochelle. The 
Hutchinson River Parkway extends from the New 
York City line in Pelham Bay Park to the Connecti- 
cut line, where it connects with the Merritt Park- 
weay which extends east (June, 1939) to West 
oint. 


LONG ISLAND STATE PARKS 


Valley Stream (107 acres) 18 miles from N. Y., 
from Southern State Parkway to Merrick Road. 

Hempstead Lake (903 acres) 21 miles from N. Y. 
on Southern State Parkway. 

Jones Beach (2,413 acres) 33 miles from N. Y. 
This park is reached by the Southern State Park- 
way, Sunrise Highway, or Merrick Road to either 
the Meadowbrook State Parkway or the Wantagh 
State Parkway. Jones Beach State Park may also 
be reached from Long Beach by the Loop Cause- 
way and the Meadowbrook Parkway; and via the 
Long Island Railroad with bus connections. Jones 
Beach has over 2 miles of ocean bathing beach, a 
stillwater bathing area in Zach’s Bay, a salt water 
diving, swimming and wading pool in the West 
Bathhouse, a marine stadium, restaurants, cafe- 
terias, game areas, marine boardwalk, and other 
facilities. : 

Adjoining Jones Beach State Park on the east 
is the Jones Beach Bird Sanctuary, an area of 
about 500 acres, leased from the Town of Oyster 
Bay. This area has beer developed as a scientific 
bird sanctuary where naturalists and bird students 
may come to study the birds in their natural en- 
vironment. Over 200 different varieties of birds 
have been identified during the last year and many 
hundreds have been banded and released for scien- 
tifie study. ; 

Bethpage (1,374 acres) 32 miles from N. Y., north 
* of Farmingdale. Bethpage occupies a rolling 


wooded tract north of the Village of Farmingdale 
on the Nassau-Suffolk County Line. Four 18-hole 
golf courses and a clubhouse are available. There 
are picnic groves, over ten miles of bridle paths 
and pedestrian trails, a stable where well-trained 
saddle horses may be hired, and a polo field where 
games may be witnessed every Sunday afternoon 
during the polo season. : 


Fire Island (800 acres) 32.miles from N. Y.; ferry 


from Babylon or Bay Shore.* 

Belmont Lake (346 acres) 42 miles from N. Y¥. 

Heckscher (1,518 acres) 50 miles from N. Y.: on 
Great South Bay, south of E. Islip. 

A gift to the State of 200 acres of Westbrook, 
country estate of the late W. Bayard Cutting at 
Great River, L. I., for use as a public arboretum 
Was announced in 1936 by the Long Island State 
Park Commission. The tract contains a fine col- 
lection of evergreens and is noted for its land- 
scaping. 

Sunken Meadow (520 acres) 43 miles from N- Y.; 
gotten ee on ee aes Sound. 
ildwoo: acres miles from N. Y.; 
Long Island Sound.* ¥ 3.98 
Montauk Point (158 acres) 132 miles from N. Y.: 
Ferither iS (1,755 

er Hi . acres) 122 miles fri 5 : 
on _the ocean, west of Montauk,* eae: 

Orient Beach (342 acres) 118 miles from N. Y.: 
on Gardiner’s Bay. : 


*Campsites' available at a charge of 75 cents a day or $2.50 a week. 
CATSKILL MOUNTAIN REGION 


Catskill Park contains 544,000 acres, of which the 
state owns more than 232,000 acres. The park is 
_ Situated in the Hudson, Delaware and Mohawk 

valleys. There is a rim of high, rough, and precip- 
_itous mountains extending from the northerly end 

of the park along the northeast and easterly part. 

The Catskill section is reached by rail on the New 

York Central to Rhinecliff, thence by ferry to 

Rondout, the terminus of the Catskill Mountain 

branch of the New York Central railroad; and by 

the New York, Ontario and Western railroad. No 
charge is made in the preserve for the use of 
campsites or facilities. The chief campsites are: 
Beaverskill—turn north from State Highway, 
route 17, two miles west of Livingston Manor. The 


campsite is about five miles from t 
= fel pepe ae nis oes 

oodlan: alley—turn south from State High- 
way, route 28, one mile west of Phoenicia. Hive 
miles run on good macadam to campsite. 

Devil's Tombstone—turn north from State 

Highway, route 28, at Phoenicia or south from 
State Highway, route 23-A, two miles east of 
Hunter. The campsite is at the 
to the Stony Clove, a narrow defile between Hunter 
and Plateau mountains, through which the high- 
Worn delete th f 

) e—turn nor rom State High) 
route 23-A, at Haines Falls. There follows z drive 
of three miles. 


southerly entrance ~ 
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- without permission from this 


Taconic, at Copake Falls (6,000 a and Rudd 
Pond at Millerton (200 acres), 90 miles from N. ¥.; 
Lake Taghkanic (750 acres), 115 miles from N. Y¥.; 
Clarence Fahnestock Memorial’ (3,400 acres), 9 
miles from Cold Spring; Margaret Lewis Norrie 
(323 acres) on Hudson River, 9 miles north of 
Poughkeepsie. 

Wall tents, 12 x 14 with floor, outside fireplace, 
table and benches and accommodating six are 
available at $1 a day, $6 a week, or $20 a month. 
Wall tents, 8 x 10, and accommodating four, rent 
for 75 cents a day, $4.50 a week or $15 a month. 
Campsites are rented to those supplying their own 
equipment at 50 cents a day, $3 a week or $10 a 
month. Cottages accommodating as ‘many from 
two to eight persons are available at from $2 to 
$8 a day, $6 to $40 a week or $20 to $120 a month. 
Application for accommodations should be made 
in advance to the superintenndent at Taconic park 
and the caretakers at the others. 

The Adirondack Forest Preserve with its 2,164,- 
529 acres, its mountains, streams and lakes, is 
with a single exception, the largest forest preserve 
in the United States. Camping is free in the Forest 
Preserve. The State has provided many public sites, 
all marked by signs, but visitors should register 
with the rangers in charge. No camping permit is 
granted for longer than two weeks, but permits 
ean be renewed for two weeks provided such re- 
newal does not deprive others of the privilege of 
camping. 

The chief campsites are: 

Lake George Battleground—route U. S. 9. about 


‘-one-fourth mile south of Lake George village at 


the southerly end of Lake George. 

Hearthstone Point—two miles north of Lake 
George Village on Bolton road, State Highway, 
route 47. 

Eagle Point—Two miles north of Pottersville on 
U._S. highway, route 9, on Schroon Lake. 

Sharp Bridge—Sixteen miles north of Schroon 
are ni the Schroon River and U. S. highway, 
Tou 2 

Paradox Lake—On the shore of Dark Bay, about 
three-quarters of a mile from State highway, route 
73. The entrance highway to the camp leaves the 
State highway two miles east of Severance and one 
mile west of Paradox. 

Crown Point Reservation—Turn east from Route 
22, about half way between Crown Point and Port 
Henry. Route 347 leads directly to the eamp and to 
Champlain bridge, a distance of four miles. 

Wilmi nm Notch—Between the Ausable River 
and State Highway, route 86. Lake Placid is the 
nearest village, five miles away. 

Poke-O-Moonshine—On U. S. Highway, No. 9, 
between Elizabethtown and Keesville, about six 
miles south of the latter village. F 

Cumberland Bay—On U. S. Highway No. 9 just 
north of Plaitsburg. 


Connery Pond—On State Highway, route 86, 
215 mlies east of Lake Placid. 
Meadowbrook—On State Highway, route 86, 4 


miles east of Saranac Lake. 

Barnum Pond—On State Highway, route 10. be- 
tween Paul Smiths and Malone, 2 miles north of 
former. 

Meacham Lake—On State Highway No. 10 eleven 
miles north of Paul Smiths. E 
* Fish Creek Pond—On State Highway, route 10, 
between Saranac Lake and Tupper Lake. _— 

Cranberry Lake—Turn south from State highway 
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route 3 at Cranberry Lake Village; 2 miles over 
dirt road to camp site. 

Lake Eaton—On the north shore of Lake Eaton, 
a Quarter of a mile from State Highway, route 10. 
“phn to the camp is two miles west of Long 

ake. 


Golden Beach—On the easterly shore of Raquetts. —— 


Lake, close to State Highway, route 28, about 
miles north of Raquette Lake village. 

Sacandaga—On State Highway, route 30, and the 
Sacandaga River, 4 miles south of Walls. 

Moffitt Beach—Turn north from State Highway, 
route 8, 2 miles west of Speculator. 

Poplar Point—On State Highway, route 8, on the 
westerly shore of Piseco Lake about two miles west 
of the hamlet of Piseco. 

Point Comfort—On Piseco Lake and State High- 
way, route 8 two miles west of the Poplar Point 
Site. 

_Caroga Lake—On easterly shore of Caroga Lake 
nine miles north of Gloversville on State Highway, 
route 29A. 

Lewey Lake—Midway between Speculator and 
Indian Lake village, reached by dirt road from 
Speculator and partly Macadam trom Indian Lake. 
The road_is part of State Highway, route 10. 

Third Lake—On south side of Third lake of 
Fulten chain, just off State Highway, route 28, 
about six miles northeasterly from Old Forge. 

Pixleys Falls—Six miles south of Boonville on 
State Highway, route 46. 

Whetsione Gulf—Just off State Highway, route 
12, six miles south of Lowville. 

Eighth Lake—At west end of Eighth Lake, five 
miles west of Raquette Lake village on State High- 
way, route 28. 

Eel Weir—Five miles south of Ogdensburg, near 
State Highway, route 87. To reach site turn west 
from Route 87 about halfway between Ogdensburg 
and Heuvelton. 

Selkirk Shores, on Lake Ontario, 4 miles W. of 
Pulaski; Green Lakes, 10 miles E. of Syracuse; 
Chenango Valley, on Chenango River, 12 miles N, 
of Binghamton; Gilbert Lake, 12 miles N. W. of 
Oneonta; Chittenango Falls, 3 miles N. of Cazeno- 
via; Clark Reservation, 2 miles S. E. of Syracuse. 

Buttermilk Falls, (595 acres) 245 miles S. of 
Ithaca; Cayuga Lake, 3 miles from Seneca Falls; 
Robert H. Treman State Park (832 acres) 5 miles 
S. W. of Ithaca; Fair Haven Beach, on Lake 
Ontario, 15 miles S. W. of Oswego; Fillmore Glen, 


1 mile S. of Moravia; Stony Brook, 3 miles S. of 
Dansville; Taughannock Falls, on Cayuga Lake, 
8 miles N. of Ithaca; Watkins Glen (547 acres), 


in Village of that name. 

Letchworth Park (5,715 acres) on upper Genesee 
River, 50 miles S. of Rochester. 

Hamlin Beach State Park, 28 miles from Roches- 
ter (600 acres). 

Allegany (56,959 acres) 70 miles from Buffalo, 
30 miles from Jamestown, 10 miles from Bradford, © 
Pa.; Lake Erie (240 acres) 7 miles from Dunkirk; 
Cuba Lake (650 acres) near Cuba, N. Y. 

State Reservation at Niagara, Whirlpool State 
Park; Devil’s Hole State Park; Beaver Island State 
Park (562 acres), Grand Island; Buckhorn Island 
State Park (594 acres) Buckhorn Island. 

Thousand Islands State Parks, 12 in number be- 
tween Sackets Harbor and Chippewa Bay. 

John Boyd Thacher (920 acres) 15 miles from 
Albany. 


The State Conservation Department at Albany 
has issued for free distribution a fishing directory, 
covering the 2,300 lakes, ponds, and reservoirs, and 
65.000 miles of fishable streams, in which are 
175 finny species. 

Approximately 279 miles on five streams in north 
central, northern, eastern and western sections 
of the State are available as public fishing areas 
dring the trout season. Under the Conservation 
Department’s program, a total of about 420 miles 
of fishing rights of trout waters located on 23 
streams throughout the State have been placed 
under contract and are being developed and opened 
to public fishing as rapidly as possible. 

The Conservation Department exercises jurisdic- 
tion over the forest preserve and _ reforestation 
areas and historic sites; the wild life including 
fish and game; State parks; water power and 
control and Saratoga Springs Reservation. It en- 
and game and 

e raising of trees. Through the Water Power and 
Control Commission, of which the Conservation 
Commissioner is Chairman, the use of the water 
resources, is regulated. No municipality can change 
its existing water supply or secure a new one 
Commission. Like- 
wise it supervises all well drilling on Long Island. 


Direct administrative control over State Parks is 
exercised by the State Council of Parks and 
Regional Commissions, subject to approval, super- 
vision and control by the Conservation Com- 
missioner. E ‘ 
The State Forest Preserve, established in 1885, 
consists of a total of (Oct., 1938) 2,396,681 acres, 
of which 2,164,529 are in the Adirondack Preserve 
and 232,152 in the Catskill Preserve. The Preserve 
represents an actual investment by the State of 
approximately $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. In addi- 
tion to arding the State forests from fire and 
disease the Department maintains thirty free pub- 
lic camp sites in the Adirondack and Catskill 
Tegions and maintains also trails and overnight 
shelters. Reforestation activities, up to June 1, 
1939, included the replanting of approximately 
300,000 acres of idle land to forest trees as part of 
a 15-year program for the acquisition and replant- 
ing of one million acres. All reforestation areas 
have been made public hunting grounds. Two 
forest tree nurseries are maintained with an an- 
nual output of approximately 25,000,000 trees. 
Trees are sold to private land owners at $2 to $5 
per thousand and given to municipalities and State 
institutions. The total number of plantations of 
forest trees in the State up to June 1, 1939, was 
46,000, on which were 555,500,000 trees. ; 
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New York State—Canals; Merchant Marine Academy 


The New York State Canal System 


The Erie Canal was opened (Oct. 26, 1825) and 
the system made free (as of Jan. 1, 1883). 

The construction of the improved .canals was 
begun in 1905. Their depth is 12 feet; the locks are 
310 feet long. 

On the Erie branch, the Mohawk River is 
utilized from Troy to Rome; from Rome to Sylvan 
Beach, land cuts and the enlarged channel of Wood 
Creek are utilized; then Oneida Lake and Oneida 
River. Seneca and Clyde Rivers to Lyons, where 
another land cut is made to a point near Pendle- 
ton; then Tonawanda Creek to the Niagara River. 

The Oswego Canal, which joins the Erie Canal at 
Three River Point and extends to Lake Ontario at 
Oswego, is practically the Oswego River canalized. 

The Champlain Canal extends from the Erie 
Canal at Waterford to Lake Champlain at White- 
hall, It is formed by the canalized Hudson River 
from Waterford to Fort Edward, and an artificial 
channel from Fort Edward to Whitehall. 

The Cayuga and Seneca Canal is formed by the 
canalization of Seneca River and Cayuaga and 
Seneca Lakes. This canal joins near Montezuma. 


Source: State Department of Public Works 


The Cayuga branch extends southerly to the 
head of Cayuga Lake at Ithaca. 

The Seneca branch extends from the junction at 
the foot of Cayuga Lake up the Seneca River to 
and through Seneca Lake to Watkins. , 

The Champlain Canal, the first branch of the 
Barge Canal System_completed, was opened for 
traffic in 1916. The Oswego Canal was opened in 
1917, and the complete route of the Erie Canal 
from Troy to Buffalo was opened in 1918. 

The total length of the canals is 525 miles. 

The management and operation of the canals 
are under the supervision of the Superintendent 
of Public Works, who acts through the Commis- 
sioner of Canals and Waterways. 

The principal office is located in the State Office 
Building, Albany, N. Y. There are district offices 
in Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo and 
New York City. 

In the City of New York there are terminals as 
follows: Pier 6, East River; W. 53rd St., North 
River; Mott Haven; Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn; 
Greenpoint, Brooklyn; Long Island City; Flushing. 


CARGO TRAFFIC, NET TONS, BOTH WAYS ON N. Y. STATE CANALS 


Manufact. | Agricult’r’l (Other and ( Manufact. | Agricult’r’l] |Other and 
Year Products Products Total Year Products Products Total 

Net Tons To Net Tons t Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
1910. 193,771 494,230 3,073,412]| 1933...... 2,642,351 963,72 4,074,002 
1915 135,297 218,367 1,858,114]|1934...... 618,649 1,075,968 4,142,728 
1920. 325,426 226,291 1,421,434/)1935...... 2,956,502 91,9 4,489,172 
1925. 676,591 952,000 2,344,013]}1936...... 3,492,63 782,216 5,014,206 
1930. 1,412,037 1,316,950 3,605,457 || 1937...... 3,778,055 379.376 5.010.464 
1931. 1,836,829 1,295,667 3.722.0121|1938...... 3,004,149 1,073,244 4,709,488 
1932. -} 1,994,118 1,257,809 3.643.433 


New York State Merchant Marine Academy 


Source: An Official 

The New York State Merchant Marine Academy, 
originally founded as the New York Nautical School 
in 1875, provides comprehensive training for a ca- 
reer in the American merchant marine. 

The Academy is administered by The State 
Education Department, and has a Board of Visitors 
composed of members representing the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, the Albany 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Board of 
Steam Navigation, the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce, the New York Board of Trade, the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., the Mer- 
thants’ Association of New York, the Marine 
Society of the City of New York, the Maritime 
Association of the Port of New York and the 
Alumni Association.  . 

The Cadet Corps is divided into two departments, 
Deck and Engine. The Cadet elects the course he 
desires to pursue when he applies to enter. 

The Curriculum for the Deck Department Cadets 
includes; Ship’s Business and Foreign Trade; 
Seamanship, practical and theoretical; Structure; 
Signals; Stability; Stowage, practical work in 
Ship’s Maintenance; Navigation, practical and 
theoretical; Mathematics (Trigonometry); Marine 
Engines and Electricity. 

The Curriculum for the Engine Department 
Cadets includes; Reciprocating Engines; Boilers; 
Electricity; Machine Shop Work, practical and 
theoretical; Diesel Engines; Turbine Engines; Sta- 
bility and Structure. 

Both Deck and Engine Department Cadets re- 
ceive instruction in Hygiene; Boat Handling and 
Infantry Drill. Cadets manage their own teams 
which compete with other schools in basketball, 


of the Institution 
baseball, swimming, fencing, boxing and wrestling. 

A candidate for admission must be a citizen of 
the United States, not less than 17 years nor have 
reached his twenty-first birthday on date of ad- 
mission. He must be unmarried, a high school 
graduate, physically sound, of robust constitution 
and of good moral character. Classes enter the 
Academy once a year during the first week in 
October, registration for which closes on August 
15th of, every year. Candidates who meet the re- 
quirements for entrance are given a physical 
examination similar to that given for entrance to 
the U. S. Naval Academy, after passing they must 
then take the competitive entrance examination, 
which is held in the fourth week in August. 

The course covers a period of two years. Each 
cadet is required to deposit $200 on his own 
account with the ‘‘Treasurer and Supply Officer’”’ 
to cover the cost of uniforms, equipment and text 
books. Cadets resident of the State of New York 
pay a Tuition and Maintenance Fee of $300 per 
annum, Non-resident Cadets pay a Tuition and 
Maintenance Fee of $750 per annum. In addition 
each Cadet is required to pay an Athletic Con- 
pen Fs = per annum. 

uring the Academic Term, which extends fr 
October through April, the Cadets live and attend 
classes at Fort Schuyler, The Bronx, N. Y., where 
the buildings housing the Academy are located oh 
52 acres of land. During the Sea Term, which ex- 
tends from May through August, the Cadets live 
Bnd. erent eee on pee the Training Ship 
» Ww makes a thr 

_ atom waters. aie 

nformation in detail may be obtain 
The Secretary, Fort Schuyler, ean sy ee 


The Saratoga Spa 


; Source: An Official 
By a revision of the law’in 1937 the Saratoga 
Springs Commission acts as head of the Division 
of Saratoga Springs of the Conservation Depart- 


ment. 

In 1933 the Saratoga Springs Authority was 
ereated by Legislative Act for the purpose of 
securing a loan from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to complete the present development 
of the Saratoga Spa. This, Authority, whose 
Directors are the members of the Saratoga Springs 
Commission, continues in existence until the 
$3,200,000 of bonds issued by it are paid off. The 
Saratoga Springs Authority operates the State 
Reservation at Saratoga Springs under a lease 
from the Saratoga Springs Commission, executed 
at the time its bonds were purchased by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

The Saratoga Spa is an institution for the 


a ye arewe sens 

reatment of chronic diseases, with 

therapies for heart and circulatory onde 

arthritis and rheumatoid disorders, neuritis, gastro- 

intestinal conditions, faulty metabolism and ‘obesity 
Restoration cures’’ are offered for those who are 

not suffering from any organic disorder but have 

been under unusual physical or nervous strain. 
The Spa is situated on the Saratoga Springs 

Reservation, which embraces more than two square 

miles and its acquisition was begun by the State 

in 1910 for the safeguarding of the Medicinal 

springs for which this region has been famous 

Binge 1133. as eee 8 oS oe y naturally carbonated 

e 
Rocks Mountains. ‘ nited States east of the 
e Recreation Unit is designed prim 
the Pech ety Use of sports; it Has mentaeee 
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he New York State—Population 391 
a ge ed SY 
Population of N. Y. State, Urban and Rural: 1890 to 1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
(A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. Per cent not shown where base is less than 100) 


Inc. 1920-30 


Class 1930 1920 1910 1900 1890 
(Apr. 53) Gan. 1) |(Apr.15)}(June 1)|(June 1)} No. | P. ct” 
UN Ce SRS Seal see 10,2 521,952 “8,589,844 7,185,494/5,298,111/3,899,737|1, wl 10 
Urban-farm SOR et ae 4/48 17,79 3) Fj Rs 
arse saci ie RE eee p.} 
Kural-nonfarm 8 2a 
Per cent urban “By 
Per cent rural. . 6.4 
Per cent rural-farm.. 6 
Urban groups: 
Cities of 100,000 or em Number 7 4 4 
Pulation| 8,404,778! 6,807; 810 5,646, 24 4,060,571/2,711,204 
Cities ‘of 25,000-100, 000" tNumiber 16 16 8 9 
‘opulation 800,121 755, yi 685, 322 396,462) 442,324 
Places of 10,000—25,000. 'N umber 30. 28 p 
Population 730,349 540, 139 439.571) 458,937} 346,523 
Places of 5,000-10,000.. . Number 30 25 26 3 
“Population 277,831 200,606} 162, a 184,029) 221,375 
Places of 2.500-5,000 .. .. Number! 81 56 4 ; 
Population 308,873 286,192 251,979 198,112) 178,311 7.9 
Rural! incorporated places: 
Places of 1,000—2,500 ... . Number 146 144 150 145 118 2 1.4 
Population 228, 791 229,086] 235,197] 231, 521 183,412 —295| —0.1 
Places under 1,000...... Number! 254 221 ‘201 192 155 33} 14.9 
Population} — 135, 139 117,791] 117,097 114, 205 96,036 17,348} 14.7 
Other rural territory.... Population} 1,702,184 1,448,506 1, 575,826] 1,625,057|1,823,989] 253.678] 17.5 
ee ee oer 12,588,066 10,385,227 9,113,614! 7,268,894/6,003,174|2,202,839) 21.2 
Population of voting age in 1930—White, 7,837,165 (male, 3,923,078; female, 3,914,087); Negro, 


287,066; other races, 18,620. 


Population N. Y. State, by Color, Nativity, Parentage, 1890-1930. 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


ae wee. Se! Ue! eee 


and adding them to ‘‘other races.’’ 
Native whites—(1880) 3,807,317; (1870) 3,193,160; 
(1860) 2,834,010; (1850) 2,393,101. 


Foreign-Born Whites in New York State, by Country of Origin 


1930 1920 1930 1920 
Whence ago Whence ——————— 
Came No. Male | Female No. Came No Malc | Female No : 
All countr’s| 3,191,549) 1,653,170) 1,538,379| 2,786,112|/All countr’s|3,191,549) 1,653,170) 1,538,379 2,786,112 
172| 135,305/| Yugoslavia. . 10,917 6;568 4, 8,547 
rinse 33362 Bernt 37,654|(Russia...-.. 481,306| 248908] 232/398] 529; : 
7,037 3,806 3,2 See LS sa ag ea Lyi be i ae Eun . 
18,014 ote nn ; 4 i; i 
ast 704 109,434| 142,270) 284,747)|/Rum 51,014) 25,724) 25,2 116 * 
8 8 20,016} 27,573|/Greece 33,387 23,085 10,302} 26,117 r 
61,233 32,293] 28,940} 53,025 hoo a ae 629,322] 356,749) 272,573) 545,173 
17,407 10.817 6,590 14,222||Spain....... 17,695 13,190 50. 12,548 ; 
4, 091 818 13,722||Pales., Syria. 13,024 7,035 5,989) 9,188 
Switzerland.. 16,57 +750 7,821 15, KOY.. ope 7,522 893) 7,629 5,250 
pisaels 32,145 14,452 17,693 32,179||Canada, Fr. . 28,955 14,780 14,17 ee 
...| 340,196] 178,139] 171,057} 295,650//Can., Other..| 118,919 3,552 eee 96,414 
Poland 350,383 1,174| 169,209] 247,519 West Indies. . 14,43 ,045 383 Ver 
Czechoslov 56,1 26,451 29,725) 28,247||Cen., S. Am.. 16,032 9,299 19°631 opti \ 
Austria. ..... 142,29: 70,380} 71,918 1,172}|| Ali other. .... 48,448) 28,817 sf 117 4 
Hungary.. 70,631 32,862! 37,769 78,374 


Note—the 1920 figures for Irish Free State 
49 foreign-born whites in 

OF the 9993 40 in tite City of New York, as follow: 
641,618; ‘Queens, 266,150; Richmond, 39,520- ne 

2 tes in New York City in 1930 there were 
lie Peete coe mixed parentage (2,211,761 of foreign parentage; 


there were. 2, 293, 400 


49,005; (1850) 49,069. 


930 ed 1920, |’ caer 1910 1900 1890 1530: 
Nativi 1 as t as b 
a celia ee reported | adjusted/reported|adjust’d eee 
POR: Vo aT . -112,588,066] 10,385,227] 10,385,227/9, 113,614 |9,113,61417,268,894|6,003,174] 21.2 — 
an ieee of, ES a ee 133500993 10,172,027] 10.170;548|8,966.845 |8,966,525|7.156,881 |5,923,955] 19.5 - 
ST ee SES 8/958.744| 7.385.915] 7/385,653|6,237.573 |6,237.473 |5.267,358 |4,358,263] 21.3 
Native parentage........ 4'473,946| 3.668.266] 3,668,266|3.230.325 |3,230, 325 2,851,513 12,520,810) 22.0 
Foreign or = peers parentage 4.484.798 3. 717.649} 3.717,387|3,007,248 |3,007,148 |2,415,845 11,837,453] 20.6 
Foreign parentage. . 3.351.491] 2,844,083] 21843,955|2.241'837|2)241° Bie 1,761,868 |1,365,744| 17.8 
' Mixed parentage 1.133.307] 873.566] 873.432] '765.411| '765.332] 653.9 1,709] 29:8 
Foreign born 311911549] 2,786.112| 2,784/895|2,729, 272 |2,729,052|1,889.523 11,565,692] 14.6 
Negro : 12'814] '198,483] 198,483] 134/191] °134;191] ’ 991232] ° 70,092] 108.0 
Other races... 24959 14.717 16,196] 12,578] 127898] 12/781 9,127] 54.1 
z hites—(1880) 1,208,705; (1870) 
Figures for 1920 and 1910 adjusted by deducting < isneeee Tora) pee Maree eee: 
the number of Mexicans from the white population mcreonie (1880) 63. 10 a: (1870) 53, 081; (1860) 


Indians (1930), 6,973; Chinese, 9,665; Japanese, 
2,930; Filipinos, 1,982; Mexicans, 2 898. 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


cover all Ireland. 


York State, Soon to the federal census 
eaten idl da ol 477,342; Brooklyn, 868,770; Manhattan, 


200 of native parentage; 2,788,625 
576,864 of mixed parentage). 


392 N. Y. State—Population; Families; Marital Condition 
3.153,124, Families in New York State, 1930 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
N: ere N Gi ti All Nati gehe Negro 
unties All ative born egro ounties ative orn 
re Families) White | White . Families) White | White 

MANDADy:. «3%; 55,697| 42,375) 12,557 719||Oneida....... 48,472} 33,153] 10,082 218 
Riegany Shereiect 10,673 10,074 552 44|| Onondaga. 73,708 54,351 18,622 526 
STGNX ieee 321,27 117,249] 200,902| 2,883/|/Ontario...... 14,332 11,839 2,42 65 
Broome...... 36,34 29,18 6,95. 184||Orange....... 32,859 25,292 6,828 718 
Cattaraugus .. 18,891 15,668 2,886} # 108|/Orleans...... 7,907 5,975 1,910 18 
Cayuga...... 17,203 13,530 3,586 83}|Oswego...... 18,380) 15,662 2,695 21 
Chautauqua... 33,936 23,306 10,498 117}| Otsego....... 13,488 12,311 1,145 29 
Chemung..... 19,638 16,921 122 188 tnam 3,43 +70: 718 15 
Chenango 9,840 9,015 781 42|| Queens 280,064} 162,715) 112,823) 4,237 
Clinton 2.02) 31. 10,309. 9,248 1,042 12!| Rensselaer 1,897 ,09 6,58 205 
Columbia... . 11,057 8,775 2,029 251|| Richmond 35,789} 19,401 15,798 554 
Cortland . 8,771 7,899 856 15|| Rockland. 13,671 9,434 3,753 473 
840 22||St. Lawrence 22,417; 18,540 3,816 10 
5,249 658)|Saratoga..... 16,561 13,181 3,186 191 
62,429] 3,818||Schenectady. . 31,891 21,228 10,497 139 
725 18||Schoharie.... 5,790 5,37. 380 35 
1,502 10|}|Schuyler..... 3,721 3,360 328 33 
2,677 68|/Seneca....... 6,225 5,352 861 12 
2,467 66||Steuben...... 22,580} 20,549 1,960 69 
Greene.,....: 7,530 6,265 1,125 138)||Suffolk....... 38,189 24,853 12,098} 1,351 
Hamilton...., 989 91 diss’ sas Sullivan...... ,669 7,02 2,62 22 
Herkimer..... 16,479 12,303 4,156 15} Tioga:. ...... 7,330 6,68 6 45 
Jefferson. .... 22,365 18,16 147 37|| Tompkins 11,518 9,959 1,374 174 
J. 101: Sea 616,875) 235,247| 363,766; 17,016 UGE re <arateraie 1,798 17,415 4,052 323 
TOWwiss. ts. o<. 5,94 5,15 789 5||Warren.... 9,404 8,37 1,007 16 
Livingston... 23 7,700 1,449 86|| Washington. 12,032 10,415 1,585 31 
Madison..... 11,224 9,791 1,372 52||Wayne....... 14,105 11,255 2,81 31 
Monroe...... 106,829 70,274 35,774) 744|| Westchester. 122,657 73,202 44,869) 4,452 
Montgomery 15,303 10,281 4,97 47|| Wyoming 7,814 6,755 1,044 15 
SSSaU...... 75,192 49,52: 23,950| _1,634|| Yates........ 4,907 4,382 494) 31 
New York 468,956) 174,330, 239,540) 52,387 ———— ee ee 
Niagara...... 35,960 21,959 13,579! ‘Total <>. {3,153,12411,753,641|1,297,716| 95,621 


Families owning their homes were 1,155,036; 
tenant families, 1,957,733; tenure unknown, 40,355. 
Of urban homes 30.1 per cent were owned; of rural 
farm homes, 78.1 per cent. 

Farm families numbered 176,440; non-farm fam- 
ilies, 2,976,684. 

There were 263,235 families comprising only 1 
_ person; 761,522 with 2 persons; 684,397 with 3; 

589,569 with 4; 380,622 with 5; 220,343 with 6; 
' 119,980 with 7; 64,968 with 8; 34,650 with 9; 18,059 


with 10; 8,887 with 11; 6,892 with 12 or more. 
There were 1,988,743 families with no children 


-under 10 years of age on Jan. 1, 1930; 610,448 fam- 


ilies each had one under 10 years; 344,597 had 2 
each under 10; 134,707 had 3 each; 74,629 had 4 
or more apiece. 

Families in 1920 numbered 2,441,125, of which 
there were, in N. Y. City-Bronx, 166,260; Kings, 
453,587; New York (Manhattan), 525,154; Queens, 
109,559; Richmond, 23,781. 


Families in chief cities of New York State on January 1, 1930, numbered as follows: 


For’gn 

City ite All Native | born | Owner 
Families} White | White |Famili’s 
i | 

Albany...... 34,065) 25,914 7,481 | 12,538 
Buffalo...... 9,860} 86,256 | 50,236 | 59,567 
N.Y. City.. .|1,722,954| 708,941 } 932,829 | 348,778 
Tonx 321,270} 117,249 | 200,902 | 33,975 
Brooklyn..| 616,875] 235,247 | 363,766 | 158,070 
Manhattan| 468,956} 174,330 | 239,540 } 11,689 


For’gn 
City All Native rm | Owner | 
Families} White | White |Families 
Queens....}| 280,064 |162,715 | 112,823 | 125,932 
Richmond. 35,789 | 19,400 | 15,798} 19,11 
Rochester. .. 82,033 | 50,74 ,063 42,51 
Syracuse.... 53,034 | 37,786 | 14,712] 23,890 
Jtica....... 24,858 | 15,297 9,423 | 10,796 
Yonkers... ... 32,514| 17,573 | 14,271]. 10,265 


The average number of persons in a family in 1930 in the State was 3.63—(native white, 3.35; foreign- 


born white, 4.06, Negro, 3.18). 


The standard family in the United States consists of 3.9 persons, according to the computations 


used by relief authorities in 1938. In 1930 the average was 4.1; in 1920 it 


was 4.3; in 1910 it was 


4.5, The next federal census is in 1940 but the experts have subtracted the regular decennial shrinkage 

of two decimal points in the size of the family. A quarter of a century ago a gro f 2 

would have comprised 450 persons; today there would be only 390. oe: en nee 
Dwellings in the state in 1930 occupied by private families numbered 1,735,056. 


' Marital Condition of the Population of N. Y. State 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Males 15 years and over 


Females 15 years and over 


Class of 
population Wid-:| Di- 
peo gprs Single Married| owed | vorced Single Married 
€ ——- — pees lesa eel 
No. Poct. No. No. No. No. P.ct.| “No: 
Total. ....5. 1930) 1,718,371] 36.4 |2,761,908]197,157} 22,117]1,417,657| 30.0 |2,73 
1920/1,350,088| 36.2 |2,183,536|173,113] 10,166]1,164,525| 30.9 D Lateos 
Native white., .1930)1,286,294| 43.9 |1,507,090)109,985] 15,808]1,125,136| 36.9 |1/609,886 
1920] 974,110} 43.2 |1,166,554| 98,223) 7,599} 902,004] 37.8 {1,221,288 
Native parent.1930) 573,532] 37.9 | 859,410] 66,926] 10,563] 490,752] 31.9 71,156 
lies oF 1920] 476,643) 38.3 | 693,545) 62,274] 5,267] 480,885] 33.6 | 692,314 
mixed parent..1930) 712,762] 50.4 | 674,680] 42,969] 5,245] 634,384] 42.0 
1920] 497\467| 49.2 | 473/009] 35/949] 2/332 erie 42.6 BOR ord 
For.-born whitel930) 367,272) 22.8 |1,156,665| 80,333] 5,436] 247/402] 16.5 |1,030,005|212'764 
1920] 342,291] 24.6 69,247] 71,243] 2,301] 237,901] 18.4 | 866,376 
Negro.........1930} 55,311) 35.6 92,159] 6,456 821 4,060] 26.3 6,475 
1920 28,031] 36.6 44,240) 3,423 241 23,895] 28.8 45,512 
‘Other races... .1930 9,494] 58.8 5,9 473 52 1,059| 25.7 2'607 
1920 5,656| 59.2 3,495 224 25 725! 30.4 1,428 
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University of the State of New York 


Source: New York State 
Regents of the University with year when terms 


expire: 


Chancellor, Thomas J. Mangan, Binghamton 
(1943); Vice Chancellor, William J. Wallin, Yon- 


_ kers (1945); Christopher C. Mollenhauer, N.Y. 


City (1947); John Lord O'Brian, Buffalo (1948); 
Susan Brandeis, N. Y. City (1949); Roland B. 
Woodward, Rochester (1950); William Leland 
Thompson, Troy (1951); Grant C. Madill, Ogdens- 
burg (1940); George J. Ryan, Flushing (1941); 
George H. Bond, Syracuse (1942); Owen D. Young, 
roan City (1946); Gordon Knox Bell, N. Y. City 


President of the University and Commissioner of 


Department of Education 


Education—Frank P. Graves. 

Deputy Commissioner and Counsel—E. E. Cole. 

Associate Commissioners—George M. Wiley. 
Lewis A. Wilson and Milton E. Loomis. 

Assistant Commissioners—for Research, J. Cayée 
Morrison; for Instructional Supervision, George 
M. Wiley, acting; for Vocational and Extension 
Education, Lewis A. Wilson, acting; for Higher 
and Professional Education, Milton E. Loomis, 
acting; for Teacher Education, Hermann Cooper; 
for Personnel and Public Relations, Lloyd L. Che- 
ney; for Finance, Alfred D. Simpson. Director of 
State Library, Joseph Gavit, acting. Director of 
| State Museum, Charles C. Adams. State Historian, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE EMPIRE STATE; OFFICIAL FIGURES 


Daily \Teach-| Teach’rs! Total | Val. of Daily |Teach-|Teach’rs} Total | Val. of 

Year Attend.| ers Wages |Expend./Schools|| Year| Attend.| ers Wages |Expend.|Schools 
$1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 1,00 $1. 

1900 | 857,488) 31,768} 19,219 33,421/ 81,768]/1930 |1,866,241| 75,511] 186,062 | 391,417] 805,645 
1905 | 960,433] 36,115] 26,563 47,804) 121,713|/1931 1,911,215] 77,488 3,48) 369,035) 857,258 
1910 |1,118,073) 41,999] 34,802 50,665) 183,017)|/1932 |1.958.164| 79.494! 199,820 77,281| 903,272 
1915 {1,288,047} 47,881) 46,690 71,016) 202.717||1933 |2,005,832| 78,491] 194,149 | 343,455] 892.452 
1920 /1,361, 54,165) 70,710 | 108,597| 273,981//1934 |2,014,439) 78,512) 185,461 | 315,188] 895,289 
1925 /1,651,126) 64,321) 134,323 | 283,506) 524,530/|/1935 |2,006,795| 78,947] 186,800 | 329,182] 903,613 
1926 |1,684,595| 66,434) 140,930 | 257,672) 577,396)|1936 |2,002,645| 80,159) 193,707 | 351,823) 922.132 
1927 |1,726,772| 68,716) 148,870 | 294,312) 624,605)/1937 {| 1,998,909] 81,657] 197,217 | 375,176) 953,138 
1928 |1,768,364) 70,849} 162,183 | 324,406) 671,255||1938 |1,985,214} 82,454] 209,023 | 391,976] 992,975 
1929 ‘1,801,530!' |73,218\ 176.147 | 376,071! 737.948 


In 1930 there were (U. S. census) in the State of New York 388,883 illiterates ten years of 


over (3.7 p. ct.) as against 425,022 in 1920 (5.1 p. 
centage of illiterates averaged 0.6 or less. 


“‘Attendance’’ means average daily attendance. 


age and 
ct.). Among native whites, in both years, the per- 


“‘Teachers’’ means teaching positions. 


nditures ee moneys from the sale of bonds and certificates of indebtedness were since 1930: 


E 
(1930) $318,308,916; (19 


1) $318,666,977; (1932) $337,749,152; (1933) $322,396,309; (1934) $309,834,631; 


(1935) 314,970,661; (1936) $325,994,476; (1937) $334,889,510; (1938) $354,109,166. 


Births, Deaths, Marriages, with Rates, in New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Health 


Population Estimates are as of July 1. 


All other figures are for Calendar Years 


Rates per 1,000 Pop. 


Pct. of 
Estimated Mar- == Deaths Death 
Year th riages Persons} Under |,Deaths 
ema enn) ths | Meeths os Births | Deaths |Married| 5 Years |Under 5 
1 | 235,460 | 144,466 | 112,843 | 22.4 13.8 21.5 | 29,584] 20.5 
1930 =. 10°749°968 940210 | 130:110 | 103'657 | 22.4 12.1 19.3 | 25/021 | 19. 
BGO oor. 10:945'595 | 231/363 | 138/942 | 100,986 | 21.1 12.7 18.5 | 25,535 | 18.4 
lee ee 11,170,343 | 230'889,} 141,107 | 111,817 | 20.7 12.6 20.0 2537 | 16. 
is2t.0-.. 11'394071 | 233/839 | 140:181 | 106,819 | 20.5 12.3 18.7 | 22:459 | 16.0 
BSB ret reco < 11'618,199 | 230/350 | 142'549 | 109/579 | “19.8 12.3 18.9 | 20,803 | 14.6 
3926 11'822'836 | 223'819 | 151/350 | 114,817 | 18.9 12.8 19.4 | 22:105 | 14.6 
EET. 12'026,673 | 228/134 | 141/006 12'836 | 19.0 11.7 18.8 18;108 12-8 
4928... . 12'231,003 | 223,070 | 151,593 | 107,796 | 18.2 12.4 17.6 19,845 3. 
1929... - °°. 12'434'947 | 217,634 034 | 114,644 17.5 12.4 18.4 | 17,633 | 11.4 
1930. 12,628,983 | 216.556 | 147,424 | 109,938 | 17.1 11.7 17.4 16,366 | 11.1 
1931... _...| 12,766,123 | 206,238 | 149,219 | 107,172 | 16.2 11.7 16.8 15/886 | 10.6 
1932... _-..| 12/882)803 | 198195 | 147,639 | 101,216 | 15.4 11.5 15.7 13,601 9:2 
Wss.---..-| 12,091,768 | 187.208 | 148.200 | 106012 | ise | ica | sy | aie | Ba 
ee ty, 13,106,813 | 185, é ‘ : y Biles | 8.1 
: 4/4 148/433 | 128,460 |, 13.9 11.2 19.4 il, x 
1938 Re es § 13°32 996 181,921 | 153,498 | 142/036 | 13.6 11.5 21.3 10,740 7.0 
Raikes. 13,469,110 | 186/391 | 154.034 | 135,425 | 13.8 11.4 20. 10/509 6 
1938... ....| 13,572,225 | 189,675 | 147,101 | 107,977.|. .14.0 10.8 15.9 513 6.5 
Still births (of which there were 6,045 in 1938) are not included.in the above table. 
DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, NEW YORK STATE (Rates per 100,000 Population) 
Puim.Tuber|Pneumonia |CardioVasc.| Bright’s Cancer Diphth. Suicide 


(Gab) D’ths|Rate 


D’ths|Rate|D’ths|Rate|D’ths(Rate|D’ths|Rate|D’ths|Rate/D’ths|Rate 


5} 99.3] 26,131| 337.0| 9,481] 88.4] 11,163/1104.1] 1,702] 15.9] 1,442] 13.5 

38:8 10-650 130.0 3Os7 357.9| 10,018] 91.5| 11,706| 106.9] 11454 13.3 1,440 13-2 

84.7| 14,086] 126-1) 43.0731'367-5| lorois| B38 12781) 1123| 108s] 9:5| sso] tas 

80.9| 13,930| 122.3] 42) 8] 9, 5] 12" 31 ak 9-5| 1.520 13.3 

78.9| 13.571) 116.8] 43,035] 370.4| 10,171) 87.5) 13,201 113.6} 1,001 4 , 3 

f 5 "395| 392.4| 11,041] 93.4] 13/613] 115.2] "727| 6.1] 1,635] 13. 

76-4 is'ses| 102.0) 44784) 372-4| 9/432] 78.4 14'331| 119.2| 980 8.1 1,856) 15-4 

Zoo] ieel nea] de sielaeee| Sits) feshieital aes dal al aes 
68.5] 15,433) 124.1| 50, 8] 9, .2| 15, ; 5.3] 2,135| 17.2 

"2| 48°291| 381.8| 9:719| 77.0] 15,588|123.4| 342} 2.7) 2) i 

cia] isto) tte anaes Bo) Sale| eee Hea) 2a) al Bal Bs 

! 8.1} 50,8 i F : i ; . 4 . 

gs-4| 12.194) 33a] S1-440| 3989/1878) Z3| 17009) 1303] toy) 43) 2a) 498 
era atbea| 83.31 BL “5| 10; *4| 18, 40.6| 102} 0.8} 2/180] 16.5 
51.8|'11.018] 83.3) 54.822|M14.5| 10.374) 78.4| 18,600) 140.6 Q2/ 0.8) 2,180) 16.8 

528] 11.514| 86.3| 58,666) 439:6| 10,175] 76.2] 19,189| 143. 0-5] 2,088] 15.6 

: 25| 444.2| 9,809] 72.8] 19,618] 145.7 80 is 4 fi 

aa'5 1 3or et ali cors0 440.8! 9:229| 68.0! 20,307| 149.6! 381 0.3! 212531 16.6 

; hs— : (1930) 698; (1931) 795; (1932) 764; (1933) 738; rate, 5.7; (1934) 647; 
rate, 48; (1955) 203; rate, io 1638) 531; aay. +00 5) ae troy: cigi0) ee (asisy “92 (7.9): 
ne peouaoliam: Gates i aretishie 1.100 (8.6); (1932) 839 (6.5): (1933) 828 (6.4): (1934) 592 


Dea m_ alco’ 
5 1,078 (8.5); : 
C253)? Gigss) 534 (4.0); (1938) 964 (4.2); (997) 919 (3.8); (1998) 412 G.0). 
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Ce as a I ane ce 


Convictions for Crime in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Correction 
Courts of Special Sessions 


Courts of Record 2 All 

: C'ts 

i *st As- In- 

Yr. {|Ag’st pie Peon wee ate ine oes ren Va Lia’r yee Foe 

3 ther| Tot. |Thir = = =| ste. aw ° D 
been. Viet. youre ig Deg. | tion dem. | ceny ots ' yict’ns 
0 

4,470|10,158| 3,609|26,248] 26,685] 6,594] 7,966| 1,280] 72,382) 82,54 
1920. 18 1583 7703 3'838| 6.856| 1,503] 5.287] 20,884] 4,644] 1,398) 119 33,835 40,691 
1925. _| 2’208] 1,190] 1.941| 3/575] 8,914] 2(062|15,670| 43,111] 3,820) 3,62 2 68, 8 77,202 
1930. .| 2'092| 949] 1'589| 7'209|11,739] 3,303|30,521| 122,094] 6,887) 7,774|...... 163,781) 175,530 
1931. .| 2'223| 880] 1/213] 7,070/11/386| 3,266/36,992] 540,586] 6,667|13,059]...... 037 7956 
1932. .| 753] 928] 27506 5,506] 9,693] 3,523|34,295| 561,970} 7,328)19,145 626,261) 636,954 
1933. 905| 722] 2:118] 57240] 82985] 31932|36,729| 422,843] 9,323/13,999]...... 486,826] 495,811 
1934. | 1,115] 312] 2'092| 8'230]12;249] 4/258/44,296| 482,710] 8,967/11,217|...... 551,448] 563,697 
1935. .| 1°376| 1,022| 950] 5,730} 9,078] 3,504/38,553] 293,035] 8,260)11,212 354,064 363,743 
1936. .| 1/541] 1,123] 1,076| 4,664] 8,404] 4,516|39,974| 321,981) 7,459/11,470). .....| 385,400) 393,808 
1937. | 17808] 2'043| 11529] 3'754| 8/934] 3,631/40,321|1,020,297| 6,982] 8,178] 1,360|1,080,769|1,089,71 
1938. || 2'072| 1’506| 17590! 3/812] 8.980] 3,550132,314|1,116,654| 7.5971 8,980! 922/1,161,037|1,170,017 


The 1937-'38 increase in “other misdemeanors’’ and “‘total’’ for Courts of Special Sessions, and the 
total for all courts (last column) is. due to the inclusion of traffic cases. 


icti da d from 75.2 percent in 1937 to 73.0 percent in 1938. Only 15.1 percent of all major 
Bonds Agere Risnosed of by. means of a jury trial during 1938 as compared with 17.0 percent during 


1937. Approximately two out. of every three defendants were disposed of by pleas of guilty. 


State Prisons—Attica, at Attica, Wyoming 
County; Auburn, at Auburn, Cayuga County; 
Green Haven, to be constructed at Green Haven, 
Dutchess County; Clinton, at Dannemora, Clinton 
County; Great Meadow, at Comstock, Washington 
County; Sing Sing, at Ossining, Westchester 
County; Wallkill, at Wallkill, Ulster County; State 
Prison for Women, at Bedford Hills. 

Latest figures on population of the State penal 
institutions under the supervision of Commissioner 
of Correction Edward P. Mulrooney, made public 
Sept. 1, 1938, placed the combined count at 17,234 
(males, 16,223; females, 1,011) prisoners. 

Because many courts are closed for the Summer 
recess few prisoners have been reaching the prisons 
‘and reformatories. Sing Sing still holds the lead 
(May 1, 1937), with 2,518. 

State Institutions for Criminal Insane—Mat- 
teawan State Hospital, at Beacon, Dutchess 
County; Dannemora State Hospital, at Dannemora, 
Clinton County. 

Institution. for Male Defective Delinquents, 
Napanoch, Ulster County; Albion State- Training 


School (females), Albion, Orleans County; Institu- 
tion for Defective Delinquents, Woodbourne, Sul- 
livan County. m : 

State Reformatories—Elmira Reformatory, at 
Elmira, Chemung County; Westfield State Farm, 
at Bedford Hills, Westchester County. The Elmira 
Reformatory receives from the courts sentenced 
male criminals not under 16 nor over 30 years of 
age who are convicted of or who plead guilty to a 
felony for the first time. 

The House of Refuge, on Randall’s Island, New 
York City, established in 1824 by the Society for 
the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in the 
City of New York, became part of the State De- 
partment of Correction on July 1, 1932, and its 
name was changed to the New York State Voca- 
tional Institution, which, April 15, 1935, was 
established in its new location, at West Coxsackie, 
Greene County, N. Y. All the boys in the House of 
Refuge under 16 years of age have been transferred 
to the New York State Training School for Boys, 
at Warwick, Orange County. Boys 16 to 18 years of 
age may be committed, except for crimes punish- 
able by death or life imprisonment. 


The Insane in New York State 
Source: Horatio M. Pollock, Statistician, State Department of Mental Hygiene 


Total e Total Per 
pune 100,000 7eae 100,000 
Males |Fem’les| Total ‘op. Males |Fem’les| Total ‘op. 
21,265 | 40,780 | 390.0 28,674 | 27,737 | 56,411 0 
21,922 | 42,104 | 397.2 29,665 | 28,657 | 58,322 | 447.6 
22,310 | 43,231 | 402.4 31,156 9,86. 61,021 | 458.3 
22,618 | 43,941 | 403.6 10 31,172-| 64,280 72.3 
23,106 | 45,067 | 408.6 34,965 | 32,540 | 67,505 85.5 
23,858 6,52 413.6 36,124 | 33,943 | 70,067 | 493.4 
24,129 | 47,514 } 411.6 37,696 | 35,538 | 73,234 | 505.2 
24,966 | 49,668 | 419.5 39,419 9 76,363 16.3 
26,157 |, 52,337 | 431.3 90! 38,282 | 79,189 |§524.9 
26,961 | 54,591 | 439.2 42,683 | 39,860 | 82,543 | 536.7 


The 1938 patients were thus placed—in the civil State ‘Hospitals, 76,323 (m., 37,165; 
in licensed institutions, 3,661 (m., 3,166; F., 495); 


(m., 2,352; F., 207). 

State hospitals for non-criminal insane, as of 
Sept., 1938—Binghamton, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cen- 
tral Islip, Creedmoor (Queen’s Village), Gowanda, 
(Helmuth), Harlem Valley (Wingdale), 


: F., 39,158); 
in the State Hospitals for criminal insane, 2,559 


River (Poughkeepsie), Kings Park, Manhattan 
(Ward’s Island), Marcy, Middletown, Pilgrim 
(Pine Aire, L. I.), Rochester, Rockland (Orange- 


Hudson ! burg), St. Lawrence (Ogdensburg), Utica, Willard. 


‘ The New York State Police 


The Division of State Police in the Executive 
Department of the State of New York was estab- 

hed by the Legislature in 1917. It consists of 
six troops of 110 officers and men each, with bar- 
Tacks in Batavia (Troop A, Capt. Winfield W. Rob- 
inson), Malone (Troop B, Capt. Francis S. McGar- 
vey), Sidney (Troop C, Capt. Daniel E, Fox), 
Oneida (Troop D, Capt. Stephen McGrath), Troy 
REROOD G, Capt. John M. Keeley), and Hawthorne 
Troop K, Capt. John A. Gaffney), and with semi- 
permanent. substations scattered through the state. 
There are also officers and men policing State 
parks and parkways on Long Island, with head- 
quarters at Babylon; and the Bronx River parkway, 


Source: Division of State Police 


Letchworth and Allegany State parks. The head- 
quarters of the Superintendent, Major John A. 
Warner, are in the Capitol, Albany. The deputy 
superintendent is George P. Dutton; executive of- 


Acer, Stanley C. Beagle. « 


he duties are to prevent and détect crime and 
to apprehend criminals and to enforce the State’s 
motor vehicle laws. ; 

In 1938 mounted patrols covered 30,941 miles: 
motorcycle and automobile patrols, - 10,279,314 
miles; 59,886 arrests; 56,084 convictions; autos 
recovered 478; sheep-killing dogs killed, 300. Pr 
erty recovered, $454,231.04; aggregate of 


collected, $370,033.72. Bes 


2 
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Manufactures in New York State, "1849-1937 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


No No. Wage Horse Wages in Cost of Value of 
Estab. Earners Power the Year Materials Products Capital 
Dollars ollars Dollars 
23,553 199,349 — 49,131 te 1 035: 674 237. 597,249; _ 99,904, i405" 
Se 22,624 230,112 — 65,446,759 ,061} 378;870/939| 172° 895,652 
‘3 1869.... 36,206 351,800 334,363} 142,466,758 rts ‘be 452] 785,194'651 366, 994, 320 
4 BRTOR oe 42,739 531,533 454,143] 198,634,029 679,612,545 1,080,696,596| 514'246,575 
Tat 1889.... 65,840 752,066 776,820] 370,380,559] 871,264,085|1,711,577,671|1,130,161,195 
2° 1899. . 78,658 849,056 1,181,369} 408,855,652/1,143, "791,776 2) 175, 726, 900) 1, ‘651, 210/220 
.qrhe figures for the above years include data for The figures for the years in the table below ex- 
3 hand and neighborhood industries,”’ such as black- | clude such items, taking in only the larger plants. 
4 Smithing, carpentry, shoe repairing, tailoring, etc. 
a Dollars 
a 35,957 337.925. 585|1.018 018.; aT 186]1, S71 7830. 872 1, 523” 302 2.651 
zs. 37,194 430,014,851|1,348,603,286|2,488,345,579 2'031;459,515 
Z 44,93 1, 557,230,839|1,856,904,34 90,192|2,779,496,814 
r ! 48,203 1 631,042.01 1|2'108;607,361|3,814,661,114|3. 334,277,526 
‘ 49,330 1, 1,458,206,804|4943,213.919|8,867,004.906|6. 012°082,567 
, 38,107 1 1,303,421,470/3, 687, 584,127)6,973, (STL atu esi =. oee ee 
: 38,183 1 1,981,321,565/4.764,026,655)8,959,964.363(. 220 22.10, 
+ 33,392 1, 1,533,888,975/4,704,750,680]8,968,262,479 
; 36,650 1, 5|1,605,378,086/4,804,172.874|9.400,061.376| . 
. 39,273 a 1,648,379,433|4'935,505,313| 9,892, 763,168 
34,482 1,103,663,695/3,098, 913, 500,400, 
25,979 6,88 .384,854/4,596,257,962]. 
; 33,638 Sk 018, 243,211)3, "086, 236, 2306, 7094. 393) 038] . 
33,569 991,677.618|3,307,514,760|5,963,850,154)... 
z 9,749 1,236,048, 186|3. 998,266,0707, 314, 446, 524 
The 1937 census did not include data for ““gas, | in the above table are a revision by the Bureau of 
- manufactured, illuminating and heating,” nor data | the census, by deducting data for the indostrips 
. for “railroad repair shops.’’ The 1935 (a) figures | named. 
- Chief Manufacturing Industries in N. Y. State in 1937 
Wage 
7 earners 
} Industry (average| Wages Phish) 
‘0. 
4 year) 
| 
Se RS i en a 995,658 | $1,236,048,186 | 7,314,446,524 
‘ 1935. NR eRe PIRES” NEE ES ern Soh asic ewek : . 878,592 | 991,677,618 | 5,963,850, 
; pa mere eres lamer Se 
a Industries, 1937 
fee Bisst-fornace products....0..c....-.2 0c. ees ceeeebidencceese gi fet 33 Ae. leg in ae Bie 
» Boots and shoes, other than rubber...................-...-.-. . ace 3° 481, 408 
Boxes, paper, not elsewhere classified ..............-.......4.. 13,123 13,365,951 7 
4 Bread and other bakery products... ........-....-.2.ec+-e- 37,269 51,814,434 243'836,287 
_ Canned and dried fruits and vegetables; canned and bottled y a eee 67'923,776 
d juices; co gealbage pete: ay Horan pre and sauces...... Py _ . 15°795'185 046'3 
Carpets ani s, wool (other than rag).............- Fate cote ’ ’ . * 
: Chemicals Or cleewhece HARON os bia Fad Cala bere nena oh > 12,876 20,468,057 174,757,163 
7 Clothing, men’s, youths’, and boys’, not elsewhere classified— 30,732,455 228. 512,526 
4 regular factories .. SRE a gnasnate ee 24,577 +732, ,512, 
hing, n’s, = 
Bg rater inctorieg rin Site ‘isnigag:| 23855  11429,920 | 96,101,845 
; Coats, alts, and separate skirts, women’s, misses’, and juniors’ 19:427 18,863,131 223,305,180 
4 Co: Panes 7,108 5,916,662 aati 
ni except house dresses—tregular factories . A oases bg ret at rt 
; ERT IIICTIOINGHS 84 fiers 5.47 walls aos v's. eiegiae aa ora e are owe 6 28105 37 aa nas 183'604'349 
; Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies................. oa aga aes Me ptee T44 
Feeds, prepared, for animals and fowls........-..-.....-..+... 3022 3°135 265 ios ais Gay. 
Flour and other SiS PLOGUCH b2. os oe ee wiores aris ris ard ert 7 rth at 193'508'375 
Mr OOGS— TOC UIAr 12CUOTIES. «2... 2 oa 5 eee seer eee ee eee ss 20'380 F426 186 98°788'336 
ture, including store and OMeststures.202 as. soe cae ce 2198 2:726:789 41,377,635 
Royercy aie ARS Ee ai ea REM OM YTS 1892150 32,219,990 
Leather: Tanned, curried, and finished—regular factories 4.710 At 599. 774 : a8 On be 
3 RMT ATUING we ta cus occ dures’ 993 11°8217141 43, 
Lith URSIN, gis ia «(ars ar Boies s7'ean 26,471,180 106: "450, 875 


ng 
Mae! oy not elsewhere classified 


Meat packing, wholesale......... 6,795 10,069,983 174, 888, 081 


illine 49'840,622 
reas Nias tactoried oa oie. ils. ef aike eae liin ont esere 10,608 127895,661 
Serercrehichs Bortias and motor-vehicle parts...........-.-.-+ 15,052 21,597, 790 114; 923, "874 
Nonferrous-metal alloys; nonferrous-metal products, except 8,224 95,110,978 
~ _ aluminum, not elsewhere pened Site t Bad De Sele Ree Mohs tee Pees av ers be" Prat a8 
ae pigments, ric MVATINBIOS: oes Bell, aie =/- ms peal ele me alee Py (44 16°822'625 110" "B60, ba5 
| 4,47 4,024,470 46,459,706 
41,209,403 | 207,434/259 
42'902.877 | . 369,297,040 
5/810,380 36,198,480 
13,381,649 33,936,728 
2 Th seerase | arenes 
| , , + ’ 
ae ee ee : pac iyee =? : | aa 3:929°798 | 86,040.442 


loyees. 
s for workers and wages do not include salaried officers and emp’ 
aya pecedt ner figures represent the average number. 


, 


| New York State—Manufactures in Chief Cities 


Manufactures in Chief Cities, N.Y. State 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census. 


=| Wage |) Wages. in ahi Cost Onna is] meee Valuclotnem 


Product 


3,962,292,660 
3,666,218 
2,860,673 
5,984,255 
141,542,110 
9 1 


57,033 
107,434,697 

78.373 

77,532 
181,798 


55,711,239 
45,060 
39,283 

43,46 
65,187 

51,161,035 

3 9 


Wage Wages in Cost of 
City Year Earners ear Materials 
Av. No. $1,000 ,000 
Albany........- ee 1937 5,215 6,009,338 19,500,202 
1933 7,206 7,8 14,812 
1931 7,218 8,481 esate 
1929 8,097 11,493 : 
Amsterdam........ 1937 10,590 10,287,282 22,498,244 
ee | GH oe aes 
1939 10,001 11,546 | «8,196 
: re 785.083 
Binghamton....... 1937 7,940 lia 4 74 23; Ett 
1935 6,624 A 13°281 
1933 6,327 5,281 13.28 
1931 8,235 7,779 0.446 
1929 9,294 10,733 26, 
; 57,006 76,317,311 409,205,356 
ee 1935 49°758 57.52 330,471 
1933 41,928 42'275 192.3 3 
1931 47,545 59,201 262, 78 
1929 68,854 100,578 440,0! 
: 5,850 7,072,637 9,261,953 
Aleit eee 1937 ee pe P 87 
1933 2,583 2/398 4140 
1931 3,762 4/295 7,607 
1929 5,700 8,110 12/354 
8,857 10,527,260 19,911,555 
Jamestown........ 1937 coe ey ee 
1933 5,773 4'537 i 
1931 7,207 8,59 12/540 
1929 9/040 13,788 23/825 
Lockport......-... ee 3/450 £199 . ia303 
1933 2'889 2;608 7,735 
1931 3,021 ° 3.5 101456 
1929 3,987 5,811 22/284 
06,208 629,750,581 2,185,913,680 
= UW Be 1985 ase isa 1,756,474 1,756,474 
1933 391,391 438,778 1,331,049 
1929 563,249 912/275 2'947:130 
; 14,157 22,029,572 66,597,265 
OE eae 1935 11,392 14/327 46,643 
1933 763 9175 28,119 
1931 9,401 11,915 35,084 
1929 13/211 19,870 63,707 
ys eis. 53,601 73,344,998 117,312,717 
edad 1935 42/318 48,272 90,415 
1933 35,188 34/34 52,219 
1931 3,67 50,318 79,219 
1929 58, 82/416 142/974 
ote Eee et a Re. RE wen 
as 1935 4235 Li7i 10,865 
1933 3,571 2'869 8,965 
1931 3/451 3,129 13,792 
1929 5,762 7,223 40:390 
MSG AMEN jase 1937 19,836 25,673,949 51,594,667 
practs 1935 16,322 17,612 35,69 
1933 12;030 10,839 19,978 
1931 4,64: 16,280 30,755 
1929 26,486 397152 6 
"ih (Shee 193 9,443 8,359,506 22,702,030 
7 1935 8,914 7,42 16/103 
1933 7,435 5,650 11,569 
1931 7,67 (06 12/850 
; 1929 11,272 11,272 20,1 
———— 
CU ae 1937 12,154 12,306,557 28,731,398 
1935 10/37 8,985 23,760: 
1933 9:63 7,491 18,574 
1931 10,437 10,125 19,293 
1929 13,195 14320 31/371 
Yonkers........... 1937 9,706 10,728,684 23,174,281 
1935 785 8127 13,674 
1938 6,093 5,110 372 
1931 6,281 6,118 13,730 
1929 13,127 17/284 73,166 


Note by the Bureau of Census—No 1937 statistics b 
than 25,000 inhabitants in the 1930 Census 


Statistics by industries for the city of Rome wer 
closing approximations of data for 


y industri 
of Population. T 


es were published for cities having fewer 
he city of Lockport had 23,100, 


e withheld from separate publication to avoid dis- 
individual establishments, which is prohibited by the Census a 


law. 


ws 


ae 


é 
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Retail Trade, N. Y. State, 1935, by Kinds 


ee se oy ER EEA SS a RT 
Ww 


ages || 


Wages 


Kind of Business|Stores| Sales |Empl’e| in yr.) Kind of Busifiess| Stores} Sales |Empl’ 
No. | $1,000 |Av.No. | $1,000 | No. | $1,000 rig sreve 
~ — rid Ht ae er 
Food Stores. ....| 80,430/1,385,122|103,236 113,975) Radio dealers. ... 602 1 
Candy, confect...| 14,032] | 95,252| 7,152] 4'804'! , SS eer 
oe pe: milk. aoe aes Sar 27,037,,.Lumber -building- 
gg, poultry... .. 03 123 901). 818] hardware grou 7,979] 187,1 ‘ 
oo sty er — eee BEE Fees 2,187'| . ae gues este pues 
and veget...; 9,35 433 041] «+ 5,152) Lu'ber, build. ma.}| 1,405 80,939 
Grocery, no meats| 25,540} 411,936] 24,483] 24,297'Hardware....... 431 Ba'970 pees Ware 
Groceries, meat...| 11,282} 372,772} 29,102! 29,890|Hard., farm impl. 281 6,431 507 "54 
Meat markets. . .234) 188,908] 12,411] 14,096) Heat., plumb. : 595 15,993} 2,500] 3,393 
Fish markets. ,956 14,839] 1,436} 1,231)/Paint, glass, wall.| 2,052 25,681] 2,276] 2°857 
Bakers, caterer. 2,302 25,944) 3,487] 3,314) Electric. supply. . 215 87: 5 655 
General Stores i| — a a e - —_—__ 
{with food).... 1,684 28,598} 1,624) 1,337)Eating,drinking..| 29,183] 514,048/120,625 96,113 
Gen. merchandise.| 6,216} 594,630] 91,444) 87,963) Restaurants-cafe.|-16,818| 367,255| 92,761 72,654 
D ds, merch.| 4,869] 69,683} 6,902] 6,475 Drinking gneta rts 177'308 23'031 $'98 
ry goods, rch. 8 , ,902 47 rinki aces... i; 0 , 
Depart. stores... . 282 31,538] 64,898} 69,709 ad? —-— } ——_—__—| ———__ prac 
Variety, 5-and-10.} 1,065 2 9°,459| 19,644) 11,779)Drug stores...... 6,646]. 138,961) 16,624] 17,191 
Apparel group....| 18,660} 559,644! 61,626) 75,573) with fountain. . 3,522 92,283} 11,657) 11,900 
| without fount,.| °3,124 46,678| 4,967] 5,291 
Men’s furnish. . . 2,011 42,761] 3,413) 4,969 ———| —— —!— 
1,898} 100,120} 7,932) 12,024) Other retail stores} 23,035]. 545,727} 44,525] 60,210 
767 58,039} 7,540} 8,906) _—— 
Book stores. 615 12,567) 1,936) 2,426 
4,003; 1714573; 21,212) 23,677 \Cigar stores. 3,458 53,011] 2,974] 3,227 
. 315 14,033} 1,336] 2,534 Florists. ... re 1,805 19,829 ,666] 2,961 
Millinery stores..} 2,041 19,286} 3,391} 3,148)Fuelandice...... 4,299| 176,908] 12,332] 19,318 
Custom tailors . 1,309 15,098 ,204} :4,708 Gift, novel. shops 961 7,586 825 826 
Other apparel....] 2,913) 39,436} 4,329} 4,623 Hay, grain, feed. . 939 3,568] 1,722) 1,922 
Shoe stores. ..... 3,403 99,298| 9,269] 11,024 Farm,. gard. sup. 469 20,909) 1,328] 1,771 
Jewelry stores. 1,635) 44,537| 3,952) 6,387 
Automotive group} 9,974; 426,015) 31,439) 41,607 Luggage stores 269 5,31 51 684 
— ———_'News dealers. . 1,846 15,232] 2,011) 1,386 
Motor vehicle new] 2,170! 330,370) 20,372 28,317-Sporting goods... 310 6,947 65! 851 
Used-car....... 393] 13,126 799| 1,051 Beer, liquor, pack.| 1,684] 51,723| 2,735] 3,487 
Tire and battery 1,371 34,787| 3,848) 5,134) = Se 
Garages 5,903 45,475! 6,134) 6,720 Sec.-hand stores..| 2,077 12,636; 1,558] 1,844 
Filling stations. ..| 12,551] 157,211) 14,940] 15,982 | ——____ | ——__ 
Clothing, shoe.. 296 732 69 52 
Furnit. househ...| 6,076} 199,928] 21,152] 31,426 Furniture. .... 636 2,667 246 242 
———— Tires, access... 408 1,792 290) | 247 
Furniture-...... 1,577| 84,601} 7,876] 12,377 Pawnshops.....- 105 2,881 274| 602 
Floor cover, drap. 861 16,095} 1,575) 2,217 : 
house. appl. radio| 1,269 43,770} 6,977| 9,043. State Total... .|204,511| 4,749,708 |527,564|568,833 


*Includes no compensation for proprietors and firm members of unincorporated businesses. 


Retail trade in chief cities in 1935 (1933 sales in parentheses)—New York, $2,847,332,000 ($2,245,801,- 
000); Buffalo, $205,396,;000 ($162,526,000); Rochester, $132,420,000 ($106,321,000); Syracuse, $81,384,000 _ 


($64,722,000); Albany, $79,742,000 ($60,650,000); 


Utica, $41,151,000 ($27,667,000); Yonkers, $39,865,000 


32,057,000); Binghamton, $38,048,000 ($27,499,000); Schenectady, $37,148,000 ($31,365,000); Troy, $29,- 
$ig000 ($26,115,000); total, 10 cities—$3,532,304,000 ($2,784,723,000). 


Wholesale trade in N. 


Y. State in 1935—Establishments, 26,915; net sales in year, $10,846,966,000; 


active proprietors and firm members, 16,626; employees, 243,120; total pay roll in year, $487,139,000, - 


. 


s * s 
Savings Bank Life Insurance in New York 
Source: Paul R. Taylor, Deputy Superintendent of the Organization. 


Savings bank life insurance in the State of New 
York is administered by the State Insurance, De- 
partment. The Division consists of a deputy super- 
intendent, medical director, actuary, and clerical 
force. The Division, through the actuary, pre- 
pares the rates, policy forms, bookkeeping and 
record forms, and all other forms and documents. 
The medical director approves or declines appli- 
cations forwarded by savings banks. The life in- 
surance department of a bank can write a policy 
not greater than $1,000. One person can secure 
not more than $3,000 from all sources. The Di- 
vision keeps a record of each application, a copy of 
the report of applicant’s physical examination 
and a record of applicant’s age, address, type of 
policy, and amount of insurance. An applicant 
Teceives a physical examination in his own com- 
munity by a physician appointed by the state 
medical director. The physician is paid by the 
life insurance departments of the banks which 
are designated on the applications. The life in- 
surance department of each issuing bank is con- 
stituted like an insurance company. It begins 
business with $25,000 of capital, $20,000 in a spe- 
cial insurance suse eee and $5,000 in a 

cial expense guaranty fund. Z 
rhe tora ues for the first 9 months of opera- 
tion were 6,997 policies for $5,826,600 insurance. 
Total premium income for the period was $108, - 


5.67. 
"ihe pank does all of the clerical work in its own 


books, collecting premiums, and investing the re- 
serves. It is not necessary that anyone be a de- 
positor to secure savings bank life insurance? The 
system is operated on the legal reserve basis. Four 
per cent of each premium goes into a statewide 
general insurance guaranty fund administered by 
five trustees. The term of each trustee is four 
years. Trustees are appointed by the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance with the consent of the Governor. 
The fifth trustee is the deputy superintendent. 

At the end of each fiscal year the state actuary 
makes an average of the death losses in all banks. 
Those banks which have a better-than-average 
mortality rate reimburse those banks which have 
a  less-than-average rate. Thus, from the 
standpoint of number or frequency of death 
losses, the statewide experience forms an addi- 
tional safeguard, .yet the principle of diversifica- 
Leirag Tetained by each bank investing its own 
assets. ; 

At present 9 banks (Oct. 1939) are licensed in 
adit system, 4 to issue policies and 5 as agency 
banks. 
collect premiums’ with a commission on each pre- 
mium to the agency bank. Each issuing bank is 
an agency for each other bank. Beginning with 
1940, the life insurance departments of the issuing 
banks will reimburse the state for expenses of the 
Division of Saving Bank Life Insurdnce. Pre- 
miums of savings bank life insurance are taxed 


Agency banks receive applications and 


at the same rate as premiums received by domestic — 


life insurance companies. , 
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Agriculture in New York State 
Source: U. S. and N. Y. State Agricultural Officials 


Land bg ee Me - ged pee of eee overs a 
F i La and an arm mpl. an 
ae ahaa iat Farms in Farms Building ~ Live Stock Machinery Property 


Ag Pre 6,642) 7. uo 22, Dollars 926] 650, sy 202 067 

19, 119, 084 13 4084 964) 554,54 3,570, 

20,974,958] 14, '358,403] 803,343, '593| 103,856,296 29,166,695 936,366,584 
22'190,810| 15,627,206|1,018,286,213] 140,706,169] 36,798,170)1,195,790,552 
23,780,754] 17, "717/862]1,056,176,741| 117,868,283] 42,592,741]1,216,637,765 

3] 21,961,562) 16, *389,380| 968,127,286| 124,523,965] 46,659,465/1,139,310,716 
22,648,109 
22,030,367 


15,599,986] 888,134,180] 125,583,715]  56,006,000|1,069,723,895 

i 14/844/039]1,184,745,829| 183,090,844] _83,644,822|1,451,481,495 
20,632,803 13, 158,781|1,425,061,740| 313,554,695] 169,866,766] 1,908,483,201 
. . |1,367,125,391 170 aie. 127| 169,385,252] 1,706,929,770 

ie :|1,315,904,741| 222, 250,942] 173,606,369|1,711,762,052 
18,685,741). 741,045,391, 981 |: 15.5 Soop beak a. sus -foeell ae 


Other data tole ema land harvested (i934), i 949,441. Other pasture (1934), 3,492,212; (1929), 


7,388,398; (1929), 6,958,936 2,974 *850. Woodland not pastured (1934), 2,061,- « 
Crop failure (1934), 116, (3435 (1929), 169,393. 284; (1929), 1,684,798. 
Crop land idle or faliow (1934), 734, 909; (1929), Total woodland (1934) 4,022,490; (1929) 3,634,239. 
1,025,986. Chickens on farms (1935) over 3 months old, 12,- 
Plowable pasture (1934), 2,066,424; (1929),| 648,459; chicken eggs produced in 1934 (dozens) 
2,375,8: 97,167,468. Turkeys on farms over 3 months old, 


Woodland pasture (1934), . 1,961,206; (1929), 47,314. 

The census of 1930 was as of April 7 that of 1935 was as of Jan. 1. 
FARMS IN NEW YORK STATE, 1930, 1935 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


| Number of Farms All Land in Farms Value of Land and Buildings 


1935 1930 1935 1930 es 1935 1930 
No. No. Acres Acres Dollars Dollars 
177,025 | 159,806 18,685,741 17,979,633] 1,045,391,981 1,315,904,741 


2,204 1,927 213,709 202,518 12,121,007 16,202,890 
3:777| 3,375 504/876 480.715 12°710,447 16,781 7889 
20 15 $3 172 "500 380.0 
3,296 3,104 346,308 336,035 14,878,942 19,718,345 
4°760 3’999 593,743 544°704 19°142'312 23/949'965 
3'885| 3,865 380,231 372/890 16,792,452 21,701,367 
7,017 6.410 67.158 538/635 28,141/209 43/477,826 
11845 15565 193,695 180,186 1 9/871,562 
3,636, 3,338 466,938 465,666 13'233/967 17'547,740 
3'026| 2852 16,453 429/068 "723, 19/490,956 
27571 2°44 310,071 276,426 18/802)425 22'390/982 
BRR GGh 4a os 1971 1968 258,688 260,387 9'235,960 12°045,677 
4130| 37950 679,735 678,333 18°117/648 26,486,669 
2/236 27190 328/303 7°90 1 34'331/828 39;129/071 
6,442 5,942 451,261 433,712 39,166,062 56,901,157 
2/054 1,757 294/264 264/044 8,604,449 11/23/4906 
2,894 2,925 331,268 356,541 10,974,951 15,874,392 
1/346 15167 123/053 121,767 5,135,085 6,095,945 
2,748 2,555 278,702 259,191 16,911,849 23,471,479 
1/940 1,787 227°702 227/312 1,770,480 13,130;010 
lumiltanssscc. css cs. ss 245 160 35,250 32/347 1/119,123 1,975,105 
2,663] 2,400 321,030 300,638 137139/402 17,460,725 
4'993 4°699 691,863 673,211 243492'964| * 32'708'437 
42 11 117 87 1,063,500! 500 
2,766| «2,558 407,164} 401,363 12°351.477 15,8531454 
2/409 27322 336,809 332/762 14/986,710 21,369,179 
3/358 3/176 044 337,272 15,573,223 19/960,013 
5,084] 4,165 337,092 312/589 37/616,194 "583.5 
1/920 : 218/362 212/331 10,870,657 13,193,471 
4 579 27,895 23/477 34! “910,375 35,737,228 
4,193 4,018 291,353 282,499 25,533,700 39,725,133 
5,739 4/699 "56 515,700 27/596,288 33,597,257 
5,648] 4,529 408,934 373,716 31,964,823 1555.3 
3,885| 3,322 ; 343,863 21,118,837 27;878,718 
3'878 3/115 301,363 1751, 36,221°531 
23608]  —-2'392 222'930 213/498 14'072/984 "008;2 
5,555, 4726 "25 388,861 16,673,784 20,204'889 
4'377| 3,980 530,270 513,337 17,455,913 211847'815 
"055 3,076 11'875,235 $'121'816 
186 34 "87 "556,400 12'325'881 
2,710 2,533 280,427 268/552 10,800,657 6.259408 
Rockland... : 321 360 18,193 18,857 3,032'300 5:098 bos 
St. Lawrence. .. : 7,000] 6,979 991,642] 1,001,289 32,095,330 44'614'108 
2'826] 21417 272/763 2591324|. 116 15/125 13;956/066 
890 736 85,060 71,837 05 6,267,680 
2,591 2,272 314.761 304,574 11,312/885 11821345 * 
1/547 1,361 165,440 155,974 5,455,314 1241413 
15943 11666 191,420 172,700 9,312/224 12,070,226 
S784) 5,143 764/821 706/899 20, '447/240 26)436,523 
2/220 1,772 123,251 99/671 50,566,884 60,567,371 
3/208 2'979 292/065 236,503 24/568,060 31,516,854 
"431 2/273 266,570 262/396 10,332,018 
"458| 27358 237,347 240;632 9,861,109 12;724'134 
$373 : fae'o0 RBorsys art 535 "Gia 135 
‘ K ; 1549, 4'614'1 
3:093| 2,889 20/859 417,432 12/720;011 6,19 4eS 
4,999] 4.498 337,291 325)462 24'256,957 36,064,530 
2,784 2,839 353'460 333i 18°33 0b 19, 3 
4 , 1334, 19,106,768 
1,768 1,739 188,074 185,999 9,280,457 13/645,930 


Full owners of farms in 1929 numbered 124,206; tenants, 21,113. (8,715 were cash tenants.) 


_ N.Y.—Crops; Fruit Production; Farm Population; Motor Vehicles 
ee ee ree eae ee ee 


Chief Food Crops in New York State 


Source: State Department of Agriculture and Markets 
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Corn Wheat Oats z Hay (Tame) White Potatoes 
Year | 2 3 z = tH z { 
epics jet logle2| eos 4 = : 3 —" 
es] eR | RA [Re] aR] =O | a<] 4a SO aed | wett|) oe} 4| 3a |S 
1915..| 770|29,260|22,823| 380|8,740| 8,827]1,190/45,815 968] 77,9 “20.969 
1920. :| 753/30, 120 34, 939 454|9,387 181494 L088 37°030 348i 4903 5398 134918 358 25.5 560 iene 
1925. 657 |23,652 | 22,9 308/5,706| 8,673)1,008/34,272| 17.821) 4,713/5.433 79.322 251/22/339] 48,029 
1930. 560 16,800 15190 224/4,022 3,177} 782/33,136] 14,580/3,953/4,554| 65,578! 212/24'804| 29'394 
1931. 599 23,361 14,01 212 5,330 3,038] 863/23,301) 7,689/3,922/5,206 43813 223 |30'997 12/399 
1932. 629 |22,615 9,907 201 4,086} 2,043] 863)26,753] 7,491/3,971]/4,842] 35.347] 245/33'075| 12/938 
1933 623 /19,313 11,974 233/4,512 3,700} 820/16,810} 7,060/4,053/4,572] 43,434! 238|29'974 21'956 
1934. 698 /24.081/21,191| 263)/4,714] 4,525) 836/22,990! 12,64414,10813.985| 64'557| 269 38/467| 15/387 
1935 734 |24, 1956 20,713 283/6,457 5,300} 853/25,590] 9,980/4,132/5,582| 46,397] 253 27/830 19,208 
1936 640 19,840 3,411 282) 5,7 43} 6,146 $36/18,392| 9,982)/4,139/4,222) 49,397] 220 26, 400 29/040 
1937... | 672 23,856 18,608) 346/8,276| 7-945) 752/18,800| 8,836/4.064)5.708| 46,765) 227 128,375) 15,606 
; 5, A74| 303(7,533| 4,7 782126,588| 8,774 |4,009/5,436| 39,139| 220|26,840) 16,104 
; Barley Rye Buckwheat 3arley ’ Rye Buckwheat 
. Pt ge 2 2 my n 2 2 a 
yr. Pa ik hate MR Ses g 3| 2 e 
4 23|32|sS lsé\sej\es || “esis2|s3 les] sales le 24) Ss 
| Be) Sa |28 S| Sa (28 |] (es) 22 |58 GS) Sa |S Se] Sa | Sa 
I oa% Sen ee SE |e oat Es. Goa = re _ col — _ a] 
1925|665| 4 7\ 37} 518] 518\233/3,961)3,406 || 1934 163/3,586/ 3) 2661147/2,911/1,630 
1930|170]5,27 "367| 24| 384 B8a| 188 2.883 21308 |) 1935 154) z iss 3079 3 203 335 139 3380 1333 
: 1931|175}4,2 | 21) 357) 189|158 2,844)1/166 || 1936/151/2°718|2'202| 19] 304] 261/112/2'016|1.653 
1932|160| 4.0 19| 294! 147; 149/2) 458| ‘983 | 1937|133|3,059)1,958| 29] 508] 411|144/2/44811'518 
Be 1933 1.18) 270) 197\139\2.641/1.347 || 1938 146!4,307!2,067| 191 323] 1741161|2,496]1,323 
Fruit Production in New York State 
Source: State Department of Agriculture and Markets : 
7 Apples |Peaches|_ Pears Grapes Cher’s” Apples Peaches Pears Grapes Cher’s 
re 006 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1. 000 | 3 
Bush. | Bush. Bush. Tons Tons Bush. | Bush. Bush. | Tons Tons . 
: 22 1,668] 2,496} 51,840| _15,300||1934 544| ; 
; 1930,.| 22745| Ltiz| 11800] 75,624) 25:000)|1935| 10/875 793| Bos] 68;500| 22°88 
: 5,62 000) 1875 793 663| 66,500} 22/550 
1931. 7,902 1,860: 800 7,378 7,000)}1936.| 11,876 1,232 1,231 9,300} 13,280 
‘ 1932. 22,197 1,663 1,745) 67,971) 25,627)|/1937- 24,340 1,806 1,205| 89,100] 21,751 
‘ 1933 16.060} .092 900' 64.800} 10.754/|1938. 16.380], 1,134 1,924] 55,600 16, 360 
Other cro production in 1938 in New York State—Soy beans, 34,000 b dry b 
a tobacco, 1 ,000 Ibs.; maple sugar, 260,000 Ibs; maple syrup, 588,000 gal. ub; dry beans, tee eee 
Farm Population of New York State, 1935 
; Source: United States Bureau of the Census d 
F Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, x Jan. 1 
, County 1935 County’ 1935 County 1935 County 1935 } 
-——sNew York... -.. 784,483||Erie... 29,886||New York.......|....... Schenectady 001 
y Essex.. 9,052) | Niagara 19,067] |Schoharie. . 11,132 
: aster EN pas an rege pelea 495 
on. nd nondaga i eneca.. : 
4 9||Genesee . "* }, 12092] |Ontario 17,117||Steuben . 24'595 
: Greene...~......] 8,125]|Orange 19,696) |Suffolk .. 12,505 
3|/Hamilton........| 1,154|/Orleans......... 10,999] |Sullivan........ 1,978 
4 Herkimer........| 11,824)|Oswego......... 2,3 Tioga. Fw ae 10,101< ("9 
‘ Jefferson 21,254) |Otsego. 17,754||Tompkins....., 7130 ; 
> Kings 165/|Putnam 2,932) tere ts. ee 16,914 
} Lewis. 12,086] |Queens.......... ,053]|Warren........ 5,023 
Livingston. Saami 11,685) |Rensselaer. 11,874||Washington 14,118 
| Madison........ 13,710] |Richmond 477 BYNO. 5 5 pate 20,938 
Seas cacy. | “gael Setaetics | abeda oncise ct] ataa. 
ontgome fi . Lawrence. .... f Wyoming...... . 
IN@SSOULA ose 3 2% «3,7071|Saratoga.......-,]. 12,420||/ Yates. ....... 26 798 ‘ 
The farm population in N. Y. State on April 1, 1930, was 719,929. 2 
‘ 
; Registered Motor Vehicles -in New York State 
Source: State Bureau of Motor Vehicles aa 
CO 
wear No. Year No. Year No. Year \ No. oo 
1905 8,625 1926 1,826,026 1931 2,354,993 1935 2,395,144 | 
1910 62,655 1927 1,961,107 1932 21302,259 1936 2,525,199 
| lois | 234032 || 1938 | 2dbe'9g8 || toad | 2°3sec870 || 1988 | 2ees'999 
1920 682,919 p ; D 
; 1925 1,635, 1337 1930 2;347,011 
. emir) 9.655.587 011080) 22470) eee 
: 1938 registrations were—Passenger cars, 1$690,557.50; other and total, io: 619,143.27. After 
The . 33,942: commercial cars, deducting refunds and county clerks’ fees, the } 


2,232,936; 


pulances, 666; 
motorcycles, 11, 427. 


‘ omnibuses, 
, 329, 027; ‘trailers, 41,652; dealers’ cars, 5,477; am- 
suburban (station buses), 13,672; 


$11,368,464.79. 


178,938 were registered ee ee: 


Persons killed 


(sdb) 2,917; 


, Of the passenger cars, 


in the five boroughs of the City of New York. 


| Se a ae numbered 96,029; 
y erators 

Pemees in’ 1938 were—Motor vehicle, 
motorcycle, $46,184; chauffeur, $375,976; 


licensed 


$44,203,843.26; 


operator, 


3,065; (1938) 2,528 


Persons injur 
ey 101, ag (1936) 101, 402; 
1938) 96,4 


State kept $34, 319, 463.61, and the counties got 


n auto accidents—(1933) 2,893: 
(1936) 2,762; (19373 


ed—(1933) 105, 199; (1934) 106,348- 


(1937) 106,482; 


There aoe “(1938) 74,125 gies vehicle igi 


as compared with 82, 085 in 1 
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Wealth, Debt and Taxation in New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Taxation and Finance 


Yr.End| Assessed Val. | Tax Rate Taxes Funded Ordinary Ordinary | Appropria- 
June 30 Property (Mills) Levied Debt. Gr. Receipts Disburse. tions 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars | oll: Dollars 
1920. 12,989,433,733 2.695 35,006,524 | 236,024,000 | 115,678,480 94,100,072 143. 219,906 
1921. 14,850,989,607 1.5043 | 22,340,344 | 267,729,000 | 147,427,52 135,870,056 145,798,092 
1922: 15,390,393,973 1.2915 | 197876,700 | 266,998,000 | 128,106,772 | 129.608,264 | 149,363,753 
1923. 16,233,729,387 -00 2}467,459 | 264,244,500 | 133,562,754 | 135,618,071 | 161,322,867 
1924. 17,346,635,443 1.50 26,019,953 | 308,491,000 | 150,516,166 | 150,840, 158,122,187 
1925. 19,018,981,378 50 28°528,472 | 318,456,000 | 165,523,470 | 167,476,861 | 173,382,940 
1926. 20,795,221,086 1.00 20,795,221 | 315,520,000 | 179,924,705 178.016,047 189°586.,714 
1927. 22,958,837,107 1.00 227958837 | 341,059,000 | 200,153,177 | 188,789,655 | 219,352,309 
1928. 25,332,627,968 0.50 12'666,314 | 359,817,000 | 223,116,417 | 217,772,625 | 236,278,390 
1929. 27,034,695,261 None ‘None 355,233,000 | 254,309,361 31,182,329 | 268,463,989 
1930. 28,602,349,548 None None 382,179,000 | 276,698,957 59,958,917 319,538,690 
1931. 29,513,043,980 None None 411,298,000 | 269,061, 310,770,479 | 323,970,126 
1932. 9,553,417,4 None None 444,157,000 | 232,970,463 | 332.748,609 | 308,021,632 
1933. 28,281,820,555 None None 466,316,000 | 227,617,970 | 279,945,301 | 223,588,484 
1934. 26/257,985,654 None None 559,025,000 | 267,258,055 | 238,038,386 | 325,319,499 
1935. 25,675,672,127 None None 613,034,000 | 266,084,809 | 299,676,608 | 359,997,667 
1936. 25,667,925,760 None None 619,897,000 | 341,736,802 | 302,468,382 | 297,690,519 
1937...| 25,559,625,288 None None , eee 760,000 | 370,478,555 | 320,083,795 | 400, '949,065 
1988. 25,620,825,727 None None 1,823,000 | 399,161,879 | 380,452,485 | 393 +462,382 
1939 25,687,333,789 None None ert. 731,000 | 371,203,177 | 401,006,535 | 391, 730,241 
NEW YORK STATE’S REVENUE FROM TAXATION—CHIEF SOURCES 
Year Ended| General Corpora- Stock Personal Motor | Other and 
June 30 Property tions Inherit’nce Transfers | Income Vehicles — Total 
Dollars Dollars lars Dollar: Dollars Dollars Dollars 
22,340,344 | 48,113,698 18, 135,507 7, 105.9 902 18,250,000 8,298,735 | 124,911,590 
19,876,700 | 40,471,396 | 15,385,042 7,708,924 | 14,900,000 | 10,652,349 | 111,826,274 . 
32,467,459 | 38,322,626 | 17,786,389 "573,220 | 17,900,000 | 13,278,674 | 132,217,735 
26,019,953 | 44,001,537 ,369,3: 7,078,198 9,583,333 | 18,528,012 29,889,493 
28,528,472 | 52,013,501 | 23,584,767 | 12,303,037 | 10, *490.577 | 19,324°181 | 151,545,652 
20,795,221 | 54,201,646 | 22,222,748 | 15,801,074 | 14, '405,068 | 21,506,984 155,471,308 
22,958,837 | 64,439,188 | 24,479,953 | 15,648,803 26,258,582 | 23,966,612 | 184, 443,992 
22'900;620 | 58/692,638 | 35:566,274 | 221261/298 | 31,434,275 | 25,413,454 | 193,625,731 
12,616,490 | 62,707,154 | 47,164,582 33°704,490 | 41,760,167 | 29:471,907 | 254,309;361 
one 71,845,915 | 50,395,171 | 38,889,840 | 40,246,520 | 30,163,826 276, 673, ae 
None 72,122,730 | 52,587,631 | 20,698,207 | 19,747,427 | 31,207,394 69,061, 
None 60,424,278 | 45,727,168 | 17,031,865 | 19,472,686 | 30,535,062 307°796,008 
None 46,119,368 | 34,032,820 | 31,570,729 | 24,879,285 | 29,879,889 | 231,464,932 
None 38,066,563 | 33,007,634 | 33.277,615 | 37,361,941 | 29,757,921 | 270,785,208 
None 38,553,296 | 29,668,781 | 15,955,651 | 47,951,554 ,190,830 | 266. '084;809 
None 67,959,541 | 26,420,251 | 34,353,662 | 77,955,269 | 33,373,019 | 341,736,802 
None 69,482,773 | 33,580,613 | 33,843,463 {121,261,517 | 47,431,134 | 396,61 9, pe 
None 89,829'875 | 33,972,093 | 20/675,922 |123,472.167 | 491575, 444) 
None 87,149,909 | 35.449,571 | 191312:750 |103, 347,249 | 46,943,652 | 416,286, eli 


Motor vehicle figures do not include motor fuel revenue which in 1939 was $67,235,021. 

The 1934 appropriations included $60,760,202 advance for Federal Emergency Aid projects. 

In 1939 the alcoholic beverage revenue was $43,368,956. These figures as well as those for motor fuel 
revenue are included in ‘other and total’’ in the table above. 


ASSESSED AND FULL PROPERTY VALUES, N. ¥. STATE, 1939 


Full valuation 


Full valuation 


Assessed at rate of Assessed. at rate of 
Counties Valuation Assessment Counties Valuation Assessment 
Albany $325,379,055 $392,022,958 || Oneida.......... $214,240,054 29) 
Allegany ........ 65,310,325 65,970,025 || Onondaga 435,117, 5 sO aa eEL 
Bronx. -..+| 1,962,427,013 2,156,513,201 || Ontario......... 72,534,94' 86,351,127 
Broome......... 182,917,659 231,541,341 || Orange 179,287,316 |e 213/437,281 
Cattaraugus..... 67,694,325 pe eibene Orleans ys: <.jees ie 33,492,891 35,255,675 
Cayirn,........ 81,060,079 326,399 || Oswego......... 55,571,451 77,182;'571 
ease ih. 132,818,782 133) 491,925 || Otsego.......... 50,810,877 62:729'478 
Chemung........ 67,615,130 100/918;104 |} Putnam...) )). 2: 32,666,3 '255,948 
Chenango....... 29,710,458 35,369,593 || Queens. 2,301,526,522 2,806,739,661 
Clinton. . Cae 17,332,281 42,273,856 || Rensselaer. ...... 22,375,7 8/929'530 
Columbia 38,112,372 60,495,829 || Richmond....... 300,779,198 358,070,474 
Cortland 27,757,365 33,442,608 gages =) agent oe 60,042,766 115,466,858 
Delaware. 7 74,076,719 100,103,674 
048, 113,787,629 
193,801,034 236,342,724 
726,287 24,968,3: 
12,106,473 15,929,570 
22,778,691 7,778,8 
= abianeans | 82 
»262, 4,413,598 
Hamilton, rat Coke 41,861,292 14312 
i 4 1 aS 28,482,781 29,064,062 
oe BESO aes owe 63,216,805 »251,920 
on Bimal v5 <o4s 63,545,914 127,091,828 
Be ao Eyam bo!" 62,189,874 876,263 
a ings ON....3.. 30,592,488 43,088,011 
Monroe......: 1 eid 979.368 1 013'766°690 
Montgomery Sle 33,575,41 "38,592/429 . 
Ae . 19,044,428 24, 733,023 023 
Wiagara,........ "262/631/019 "320,281,730 Totals $25 687,333,789 $30,023,075,771 


ae 


4 
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The New York State Personal Income Tax Law 
Provides, with respect to arty fiscal year beginning 
on or after October 1, 1934, as follows: 

The ordinary tax based on net income which is 
computed as usual is levied at the following gradu- 
ated rates, which are applied to the amount of net 
income after reflecting credit for the personal 
exemptions: 2% on the Ist $1,000; 3% on the 2nd 
and 3rd $1,000; 4% on the 4th and 5th $1,000; 5% 


on the 6th and 7th $1,000;.6% on the 8th and 9th 


$1,000; 7% on all over $9,000. 

A single person, or a married person. not living 
with husband or wife, may claim a personal ex- 
emption of $1,000. 

A person, who, during the taxable year, was the 
head of a family, or was married and living With, 
husband or wife, may claim an exemption of $2,500. 
Only one exemption of $2,500 is permitted against 
oie aggregate net income received by husband and 

ife. 

If the exemption status ch 
able year the exemption allowable for the periods 
prior and subsequent to the change must be 
apportioned on the basis of time. 

A “head of a family’’ is an individual who 
actually supports and maintains, as a family unit, 
one or more dependent individuals who are closely 
connected with him by blood relationship, relation- 
ship by marriage or by adoption, and whose -right 
to exercise family control and provide for these 
dependent individuals is based upon some moral or 
legal obligation. 

_in addition to the personal exemptions just men- 
tioned, an allowance of $400 may be claimed for 
each person other than husband or wife under 
eighteen years of age, or incapable of self-support 
because mentally or physically defective, who was 
receiving his or her chief support from the tax- 
payer. If the exempiion status changed during the 
year the exemption must be apportioned. The de- 
pendency credit can be claimed only by the person 
who provides the chief support and cannot be 
divided between two individuals. 

Returns are due on or before April 15 of each 


ges during the tax- 
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New York State Personal Income Tax Law 
Source: State Income Tax Bureau 


year with respect_to the previous calendar year or 
on or before the fifteenth day of the fourth month 
following the close of a fiscal year, a 

A fiscal year means an accounting period of 12° 
months ending on the last day of any month other 
than December. , ‘ 

Residents and non-residents of N. Y. State are 
taxable—a resident on income from all sources 
except those specifically exempted by, the law: a 
nonresident on compensation from services actually 
rendered in New York, or income derived from a 
business carried on, or from real estate located — 
within, New York State. 

_A return is required of every taxpayer where if 
Single his net income for the taxable year is $1,000 
or more or if married and living with husband or 
wife the aggregate net income of both is $2,500 or 
more. 

_4& return must be rendered in any case irrespec- 
tive of the amount of net income where the gross 
income amounts to $5,000 or over. 

Where a taxpayer actually changes residence 
from or to the State during a taxable year, a return 
is required to be. filed for period of residence and 
one for period of non-residence, provided the net 
income is of sufficient amount for the whole taxable 
period as defined above to require one. 

In addition to the normal tax, there is due for 
the calendar year 1939 or any fiscal year, return for 
which is due in 1940, an emergency tax of 1% 
which must be computed: on ordinary net income. 

The normal-.tax may be paid in full at the time 
the return is filed or it may be paid in installments 
consisting of one-half of the tax at the time the 
return is filed, one-fourth of the tax on or before 
two months and the remaining one-fourth of the 
tax on or before six months after the due date of 
the return. The emergency tax must be paid in 
full when the return is filed. 

In addition to the normal tax there is due a net 
capital gain tax. Net capital gain is the excess of 
gain over loss with respect to the sale or exchange 
of capital assets. The rate is one-half of the 
normal rates. 


UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS TAX 


A temporary emergency tax is imposed by Article 
16-A of the New York State Tax Law. This is a tax 
on net incomes of unincorporated businesses and is 
due with respect to the calendar year 1939 or any 
fiscal year ending 1940. The tax is imposed at the 
rate of 4% of net income of any unincorporated 
business wholly or partly carried on within New 
York State. . . < 

An exemption of $5,000 is permitted, and the tax 
is not due in those cases in which the net income is 
less than the exemption. E 

The computation of gross income and net income 
follows closely the computation made for purposes 
of the Personal Income Tax Law. However, in ad- 
dition to the deductions permitted for the Personal 
Income Tax there is allowed a reasonable amount 
on atcount of the personal services of the individual 
conducting the business or the members of a_part- 
nership carrying on an unincorporated business, 


if such person is actively engaged in the conduct 
of the business. 

The amount so allowable can, in no event, exceed 
in the aggregate 20% of net income nor can it ex- 
ceed $5,000 for each individual or member . 

If business is carried on both within and without 
New York State the net income must be appor- 
tioned so as to allocate to the State a proportion of 
the total income which, under the circumstances 
in each case, will equitably reflect the amount of 
income ,actually earned within the State. 

The returns must be made in conjunction with 
the returns filed under the provisions of the Per- 
‘sonal Income Tax Law. Special blanks for this 
purpose have been prepared by the Tax Commission 
and should’ be secured by every unincorporated 
business entity which is subject to the tax. 

The tax is payable in full at the time the return 
is filed. : 


k State adopted the personal income tax in 1919. The State retains all but one-half of the 
id Collected ae ibe erie! rates and apportions such one-half to cities, towns, villages, and in 


some instances, school districts. 
retained by the State. 


The additional taxes due to 


increased rates, 1931 and since, are 


New York State Banking Statistics 
Source: New York State Banking Department 


Class Number Deposits ($1,000) Resources ($1,000) 
: ; In_ {Outsde In Outside In Outside 
ff INAS N. Y. Total N. Y. N. ¥. Total 
eee 30 4539 ay cn Bese City City | State City City State 
Trust 7,066] 1,184,876|9 581 ,943| 9,676,403) 1,345,936) 11,022,340 
State Coe eae 5 132 131 83092 112,457| 143,549 37,660| '131,075| 168,735 


As of Jan. 1, 1939, (deposits in, parentheses) 
there were 15 industrial banks ($48,711,000); 216 
savings and loan associations ($229,004,000); 1 sav- 
ings and loan bank ($139,000); 166 credit unions 
($10,461,000); 17 investment companies ($124,035,- 
000); 269 licensed lenders with total resources of 
$61,644,000; 87 ‘safe deposit companies with totad 
resources of $19,457,000. Deposit figures for say- 


ings and loan associations and credit unions show - 
amounts due shareholders. 

On Jan. 1, 1939, savings or thrift accounts, ex- 
clusive of school savings accounts, numbered 8,544,- 
116, of which 6,461,286 were in mutual savings 


banks. 

CBumnaiiry— At of financial institutions, 1,207; 
total deposits, $16,302,880,000; total resources, $19,- 
529,145,000, F 
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Religious Denominations in New York State 
Source: United’ States Census; data are for 1926 


R Chur- em- 
Body or Denomination ches bers 
Evangelical Lutheran Jt. Synod of: No. No. 
Ohio and Other States.........- 6 2,162 
Lutheran Synod of Buffalo. ..... 21 +754 
Danish Evang. Luth. Ch. in Amer 3 799 
Finn. Ev. Luth Ch. of A. or 
Som Syn. is yeah se og ale ae 5 662 
Un. Dan.Evang. Luth. Ch. in Am. 3 524 
Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Ch... 3 161 
Independent Luth. Congregations 8 3,904 
Reformed Mennonite Church........ 3 6 
Methodist Episcopal Church....... 1,930] 345,307 


Methodist Protestant Church...... 62 3,804 


Wes., Meth. Connection (or Ch.) 

of Aimeriéa: . i Ties eee es ; 81 2,360 
Prim. Met. Ch. in the U.S. of A. 3 432 
Free Methodist Ch. of No. Amer. 108 3,227 
Reformed Methodist Church....... 12 351 
African Meth. Epis. Church......... 58 10,516 
Atrican|Meth. Episcop. Zion Ch... . 74 19,797 
Union Amer. Meth. Episcop. Ch.... . 4 613 
African Meth. Protestant Church .. 3 129 
Colored Meth. Episcopal Church... 3 920 
Moravian Church in America...... 14 4,005 
New Apostoli¢ Church..........-. 6 774 
American Catholic Church......... 3 225 
No. Amer. Old Rom. Cath. Ch...... 4 1,014 
Pentecostal Assemblies of the World 6 551 
Pilgrim Holiness Church.........- 19 486 
Polish Nat. Catholic Ch. of Amer... 10 2,706 
Presbyt. Ch, inthe U.S. of A....... 813] 243,845 
Un. Presbyterian Ch. of No. A...... 63) 11,498 
Synod of the Ref.Pres Ch.of No.A... 10 692 
Protestant Episcopal Church....... 882] 354,700 
Reformed Church in America....... 294) 62,855 
Reformed Ch. inthe U.S........... 25 7,105 

hristian Reformed Chureh........ 3 776 
Reformed Episcopal Church 4 518 
Roman Catholic Church. . 1,783}3,115,424 
Salvation Army.............. 95 258 
Swed. Evan. Mis. Cov. of Amer..... 2,235 
Nor. and Dan. Evang. Free Ch. 

ASSOC: OF INAS “Seen BESO SSS: 5 823 
National Spiritualist Assn.......... | 83 6,244 
Nat. Spiritual Alliance of U.S. A.... 7 257 
American Theosophical Society..... 18 662 
Unitarians............. J. Uke s womes 26 5,144 
Ch. of the Un. Brethren in Christ... 42 2,879 
Universalist Church.............. 68 8,099 
Volunteers of America............ 14 1,900 

POtalG oni ninr decease oan cesean 10,638|6,799,146 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP IN NEW YORK CITY, 1926 


Chur-] Mem- 
Body or Denomination ches} bers 
ae NO 35 
Advent Christian..........-..-.-- 
Seventh-day Adventist............ 81 5,271 
African OrthOdox... ../.cecse. seb os 6 916 
African Orthodox of New York.... 3 717 
American Rescue Workers..... Ane 6 67 
Assemblies of God, Gen. Council... 17 2,023 
epebe is eit ciate aizicyete ste 6.6 7 245 
_. Baptists: 

Northern Baptist Convention... . 857| 161,142 

Negro Baptists... 2... 555. .0866. 111 46,823 
Seventh-day Baptists............. 21 2,076 
Primitive Baptists.............+-. 15 211 
Ch. of Brethren (Con. Dunkers)... . 3 262 
Brethren, Plymouth.............. 58 2,978 
Catholic Apostolic Church......... 3 1,283 
Christadelphians..............36- 13 309 
Christian and Missionary Alliance.. 35 2,567 
Christ’n Ch.(Gen. Conv. of Chr.Ch 62 4,577 
Church of Armenia in America, 5 5 3,917 
Church of Christ, Scientist...... oh 141 11,530 
Ch. of God (Hdatrs., Anderson, Ind 16 563 
Church of God and Saints in Christ. 13 711 
Church of God in Christ........... 6 180 
Church of the Nazarene........... 29 1,150 
Churehes of Christ ......5.. 2.2.25. 4 182 

Gen. Con, of New Jer. in U.5.A.. os 372 
Congregational Churches.......... 280 69,187 
Disciples of Christ...:.....2...... 59 12,479 
Greek Orthodox Ch. (Hellenic)..... 14 14,917 
Russian Orthodox Church......... 24) 19,980 
Syrian Orthodox Church.......... 3 1,506 
Evangelical Church,.............. 62 7,762 
Evangelical Synod of No. Amer.... 66} 22,592 
Le ED (6 3 10 
Federated Churches.........2.... 31 4,783 
Society of Friends (Orthodox)... ... 25 3,085 
Religious Soc. of Friends (Hicksite) . 22 1,783 
Independent Churches............ 20 2,703 
Jewish Congregations............. ,228}1,899,597 
Ch, of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 

Pare eit t iia «ts Baa) gain nie boc. 9 1,457 
Reorg. Ch. of Jesus Christ of Lat. 

PRISMA SAME rete cic Sie /Siaie ain ais eases 8 596 
Liberal Catholic Church.:......... 5 210 
United Lutheran Church in Amer... 297) 147,508 
Evang. Luth. Augustana Synod 

DOES INGE Wala gts ater sic etalk 2 SS ecsis's «05's 38 13,707 
Ey. Luth. Syn. of Mo., Ohio and 

Other* PIO RECH ST lescete oreaizt aes dieia os 68 60,785 
Norwegian Luth. Caurch of Amer... 15 5,706 |! 

UVenomination Churches| Members 
Number | Number 
LE a tide Se rr 1,044 1,765,000 
Roman Catholic............ 430 1,733,954 
Protestant Episcopal........ 194 1,2 
Presby. Ch. in U0. 8. A....... 124 66,571 
United Lutheran Ch. in Amer. 96 64,620 
Meth. Epis. Church......... 138 54,792 
Baptists, Negro............. 51 34,648 
Evang. Luth. Synod, M.O., etc. 51 28,479 
Gen. Ch., New Jerusalem. ... 52 27,594 


There are more than 30 other sects in the City 
with smaller membership than those named above. 

Total churches and membership, by boroughs 
(churches in parentheses)—Bronx (173) 230,754; 
Brooklyn (588) 887,277 Manhattan (580) 853,972; 
Queens (306) 276,581; Richmond (118) 65,917. 

Whole City (2,809) 4,079,501. 

The churches were valued at $318,786,150, their 
mortgage debt was $36,225,568; their expenditures 
in a year totaled $51,272,998. 

Sunday school scholars numbered 343,772. 

Value of Churches—Northern Baptist Conven- 
. tion, $35,060,962; Negro Baptists, $4,868,435; 


Denomination Churches; Members 

Number | Number 
Luth. Norwegian............ 12 5,482 
Church of Christ, Scientist... 32 5,206 
Baptists, North. Conv....... 89 26,163 
Reformed Ch. in Amer....... 73 22,172 
Russian Orthodox Ch........ il 11,003 
Greek OrthodoxCh. (Hellenic) 6 10,175 
Meth, Negro (A. M. E. Z.)... 13 1766 
Meth. Negro (A. M. E.)..... 22 8,063 
Luth. Evang. Ang. Synod... . 17 6,389 


Church of Christ, Scientist, $12,964,212: Congre- 
gational, $26,571,080; Disciples of Christ, $2,285,- 


500; Evangelical, $1,196,963; Evang. Syn. of No. 
Amer., $3,353,054; Jewish $41,798,309; Lutheran 
$27,175,919. 


Methodist (excl, Negro), $50,003;905; Methodist 
(Negro), $3,608,050; Presbyterian, $66,461,784; 
Episcopal, $102,341,631; Reformed, 
Roman Catholic, $177,022,018; Salvation Army, 
2,557,617; Unitarian, $3,436,000; 
2,668,000. 

Total, all.denominations, $599,055,640. 
Church debt, all denominations, $77,509,424, 
Expenditures, 1926, by all $103,744,414, 


The Apostles’? Creed 


The English form of the Apostles’ Creed, as now 
said in the Roman Catholic Church, is as follows: 

“T believe in God, the Father Almighty, Creator 
of heaven and earth. And in Jesus Christ, His only 
Son, our Lord; who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, died, and was buried; 


He descended into hell; the third day He rose again 
from the dead; He ascended into heaven; sitteth at 
the right hand of God the Father Almighty; from 
thence He shall come to judge the living and the 
dead. I believe in the Holy Ghost; the Holy 
ee Soe one pene of paints the 
orgiveness of sins; e resurrection of th 

and life everlasting. Amen.” : Bays 


$24,054,082; 


Universalist, * 


i ee ee See) i ol 
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The Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York 
Tequires coverage whenever one or more employees 
are engaged in any of the listed hazardous employ- 
ments carried on for pecuniary gain. In addition, 
the statute requires compensation coverage by any 
employing organization whether or not the work 
embraces the listed hazardous employthents and 
regardless of whether carried on for pecuniary gain 
if four or more workmen or operatives are em- 
ployed. 

It expressly excludes farm laborers and domestic 
servants, but these may be voluntarily insured. 

An amendment of 1929 specifically exempts 
teachers, ministers, and other non-manual workers 
for a religious, charitable, or educational cor- 
poration. An amendment of 1934 excludes persons 
receiving ‘‘work relief’’ and employed on work re- 
lief projects. 

amendment of 1931 includes in the coverage 
of the compensation law private or domestic chauf- 
feurs employed as such in New York City.,No 
penalty is placed, however, upon employers who 
fail to insure such chauffeurs. 

All State employees are entitled to compensa- 
tion, but only such municipal employees as are 
included among the listed hazardous occupations. 

‘Railroad employees injured in interstate com- 
Merce are excluded by the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act. 

Masters and crews of vessels on navigable waters 


. are excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the 


Federal courts. Longshoremen and other mari- 
time workers if injured on docks are protected by 
the compensation law, but if injured upon navi- 
gable waters, inchiding dry docks, compensation is 
paid under the Federal “‘Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act,’’ approved March 
4, 1927. Masters and crews, and workers engaged 
in unloading or repairing, are excluded from com- 
pensation if the vessel on which accident occurs is 
under eighteen_tons net. 

An injured employee or others must give written 
notice of the accident to the employer and the 
Industrial Commissioner within thirty days unless 
failure to give such notice is excused by the Board 
onthe ground that notice for sufficient reason 
could not have been given or that the employer had 
knowledge of’ the accident, or on the ground that 
the employer had not been prejudiced by the 
omission. A compensation claim must be filed 
within a, year except that for sufficient reason the 
Industrial Board may extend the time for filing to 
two years. ; 

The accident must not be due to the injured 
employee’s wilful intent to injure, himself or an- 
other or solely to his intoxication. : 

In the case of an accident which occurred prior 
to July 1, 1935, the employer is required to provide 
proper and adequate medical attention and the 
employer may select the physician to render treat- 
Ment. By an amendment. to the Law which became 
effective on July 1, 1935, in case of an accident af- 
ter such date the injured employee may select the 
physician if the physician has been authorized by 
the Industrial Commissioner. 

Compensation to a disabled employee is 34 of his 
average weekly wages but not to exceed $25, per 
week, or less than $8 per week except that if the 
wages are less than $8 he shall receive his full 
weekly wage; and the minimum rate in cases of 


Workmen’s Compensation in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Labor 


permanent total disability shall not be less than 
$15 per week unless the claimant's wages were less 
than $15 per week, in which event he shall receive 


his full weekly wage. In accidents that occurrede"" 


prior to May 11, 1934, the maximum of $25 per 
week was limited to cases of total disability either 
temporary or pefmanent and the maximum for 
partial disability either temporary or permanent 
for accidents prior to this date was $20 a week. 
_.ln death cases awards are made to dependents 
in accordance with a schedule provided therefor. © 
The total amount of benefits must not exceed 2g 
of the average weekly wage of the deceased based 
on maximum earnings of $150 a month. 

All awards of the Board draw interest from 
30 days after making thereof. 

Any objections by the carrier that claim was not 
filed in one year must be raised at the first hear- 
ing at which all parties are present. 

Compensation (other than death) benefits 
granted by the law: 

Permanent total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for period of disability. 

Permanent partial disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for periods specified in a 
schedule arranged by parts of the body, ranging 
from 15 weeks for loss of little finger to 312 weeks 
for an arm. In case of protracted temporary total 
disabilities in connection therewith, the injured is 
compensated in addition for the length of the tem- 
porary total disability in excess of periods stated 
in_a schedule. 

Temporary total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for the period of disability, 
but not to exceed $5,000. 

Temporary partial disability—when there is a 
decrease in earning capacity, the compensation 
provided is two-thirds of the difference between 
the injured employee’s average weekly wages before 
the accident and his wage earning capacity there- 
after, but shall not exceed a total of $4,000. 

The Law allows compensation for any and all 
occupational diseases if the disability is occasioned 
after September 1, 1935. 

For silicosis or other dust disease, compensation 
is payable for total disability or death only and is 
limited to an aggregate total of $3,000. 

In case of an accident which occurred prem to 
May.2, 1936, compensation is not paid for the first 
seven days of disability unless the disability ex- 
ceeds 49 days. An amendment effective May 2nd 
allows compensation for the first week of disability 
after 35 days of disability. 

The first payment of compensation becomes due 
on the fourteenth day of disability and if the case 
is not.controverted, payment of compensation must — 
begin on or before the 18th day after disability or 
within eight days after the employer first has 
knowledge of the accident. A notice of controversy 
must be filed on or before the 18th day. 

Failure to pay an installment of compensation 
within 18 days after it is due carries with it an ad- 
ditional ten percent penalty which accrues to the 
injured workman. Also failure to pay an award 
by the Board within ten days after notice of the 
award carries with it a penalty of twenty percent 
which, accrues to the worker. : 

Minors:‘under 18 years of age who are employed 
in violation of the Labor Law are entifled to 
double compensation. 


Industrial Accidents in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Labor 


lr 


; Accidents Deaths (incl. Accidents) Nonfatal Compens, 
a Perm. | Temp. 
Year No. Total Total No. Compens 
¢ No. Comp. | for Deaths| Injury | Injury, 
4 Ee Wee eae * x No.Cases|No. Cases 
.983/$ 26,590,104 684 1,109| $6,448,655| 15,526] 56,326 
e216 , 27,854,726 1,828 1,102 "449, 16, 59,064 
99:673| 28,995,276 1,787 15110| 6,874)881] 17,327 "195 
"984 186,003 1,917 1042} 6,980,5: 18,518} 79,383%_ 
93,565 *003, 1,870 1,129 '337,641| 17,021) 75,363 
1001462| 32,122,815 27093 1,217| 7,336,888} 19,077 "107 
"348| 35,243,703 '006 1/308] 8,040.6 24 86,106 
98,424| 33,702,525 1,793 1:177| 7,232,761| +: 19.873| 77,374 
82/433| 27,801,367 15505 901) 5,174:761| 17,152 "380 
74:487| 24,659,587 1/301 732| 4,329,919] 15,28: (423. 
69.918] 22,084,083 1,293 755| 41116,388|  16,475| 52,688 
9:770| 25,405,110 ‘37 764| 41175,708| 17.523 1,483 
"458| 26,117,307 ‘41 844| 41674,180 "5 55.090 » 
92 "335,690 1,452 894| 51269872) 21,554 ‘481 
78,870| 28,719,893 1,323 851|  4,979,372\  22'850! 55,169 


0—all figures excepting the number of accidents and deaths are for fiscal year 
one woes, 80. BcEy and amewall figures are for calendar year. , 
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.__A minimum wage law was passed by the New 
York State Legislature and approved by Governor 
Lehman (April 27, 1937). Its enactment followed 
_ the decision of the United States Supreme Court of 
- March 29, 1937, reversing its stand in the Adkins 
_ case and upholding the minimum wage law of the 
State of Washington. 

The act, entitled “Minimum Wage Standards 
for Women and Minors,’ states, ‘‘It is the declared 
pubic policy of the State of New York that women 
nd minors employed in any occupation should re- 
eive wages sufficient to provide adequate main- 
enance and to protect their health.”’ ae 
The law empowers the Industrial Commissioner 
investigate wages paid to women and minors in 
any occupation, except domestic service in_ the 
home of the employer or labor on a farm, and, if, 
on the basis of information in his possession, with 
or without a special inyestigation, the Com- 
_ missioner is of the opinion that a substantial num- 
ber of women or minors in such occupation receive 
wages insufficient to-provide adequate maintenance 
and ae protect health, to appoint a wage board 
shall recommend minimum wage ‘rates for 
men and minors in such occupations. 


rad 


The Minimum Wage Law in New York. State 


- Source: New York State Department of Labor 


ek 
nae Sa 
minors in the occupation or occupations under 
consideration, In setting minimum wage standards : 
the board may take into account (1) the amount — 
sufficient to provide adequate maintenance and to 
protect health, (2) the value of the service or 
class of service rendered, and (3) wages pai 
the state for like or comparable work. 
After public hearing on the report of the wage 
board the Industrial Commissioner may, if he is 
not satisfied, refer the matter to the same wage — 
board or a new one, or he may approve the report 
and issue a directory wage order and administra- 
tive regulations. If the Commissioner has reason to 
believe that any employer is not observing the pro~ 
visions of such order, he may, after a hearing, 
cause the name of such employer to be published. 
If at any time after a directory wage order has 
been in effect for three months, non-observance of 
such order threatens the maintenance of the min- 
imum wage standards, the Industrial Commissioner 
may, after public hearing, make such order manda- — 
tory. Violation of a mandatory wage order is a 
misdemeanor. Any employee who is paid less than — 
the. wage established by a mandatory order may 
recover in a civil action the full amount due him. ~ 
Any employer discriminating against an employee 
for giving testimony or serving on a wage board 
is guilty of a misdemeanor. ‘ oF 
Provision is made for reconsideration and review 
of the minimum'wage standards after a wage order 
has been in effect for six months. i 


1 

apter 443, effective July 1, 1937, and known 
. ¥. State Labor Relations Act, is modeled 

he National Labor Relations Act. The State 


Aet affirms the rights of employees to 
elf organization and lawful concerted activity for 
collective bargaining or other mutual aids with- 
interference. It makes the representatives 

d by the majority of the employees the 
_bargaining agency in respect to condi- 
employment. Employees may at any time 
t grievances to employers directly or 
th representatives. 


,» where the majority of employees of a 
ar craft shall so decide, the Board must 
such craft as the appropriate unit, It 

y also conduct investigations, hearings and 
ctions, if necessary, to ascertain proper repre- 
tatives. Individuals hired for the duration of 
 @ Strike are barred from participation in elections. 
_ Company unions cannot be listed on ballots. 
“ir ys e@ Board cannot intervene in controversies 
between persons or groups within a labor organi- 
tio between labor organizations affiliated 
ith the same parent organization. 

ie Act includes ‘in unfair labor practices such 

mgement upon the rights of employees as 


verage Weekly Earnings in 


mth | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 


1930 


New York State Labor Relations Act 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 


‘duly selected representatives, blacklisting of in- 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 
(ncludes All Employees in Both Office and Shop) 


1931 


spying upon employees’ activities, blacklisting, 
interference with employees’ organizations or con- 
tributing to their support, discrimination in 
hiring, tenure, term or condition of employment. 
to encourage a company union or discourage 
other labor organizations, refusal to bargain col- 
lectively or discuss grievances with employees’ 


dividuals or labor organizations or discrimination 
among employees for exercising rights or giving 
information or testimony under the Act. - 

In cases of alleged unfair practices, the Board 
can hold hearings, subpoena persons, records, 
etc., and take testimony. If violations are proved, 
the Board can serve cease and desist orders upon 
the employer and may take further action, such 
as ordering reinstatement of employees discrim- - 
inated against by the unfair labor practice. Peti- 
tion to the State Supreme Court is allowed:to 
the Labor Relations Board for enforcement of its 
rulings and to the Henployers for appeal from the 
Board’s decisions. Interference with the activi- 
ties of the State Labor Relations Board or with 
employees’ exercise of their rights in an election 
of representatives is penalized. 3 

In the year Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1938, there were filed 
with the board 2,461 cases, of which 1,792 were 
closed and 669 pending at end of year. The num- 
ber of unfair labor charges filed was 816 of which 
448 were closed and 368 pending. The number of 
election petitions filed by employees was 1,612, 
with 1,319 closed and 293 pending. Employers 
filed 33 election cases of which 25 were closed and 
“ Petes, The es of fuplores: involves in 

i ases was 5 an unfair - 
tice, cages 61,000. | im ohor aie 

e Board reported it was instrumental in set- 
tling about 82 strikes, involving approxii 7 A 
6.180 employees. tama 


Factories in New York State 


1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 


1938 


01 /$24. 35/$20. 96|$22.79/$23.92/$24. 
7.44! 24.02) 20.95) 22.76) 24,11) 24.80 


an8 for— 


—(1914) 
8.15; (1921) $25.72; "(192 


. 


24.14 
23136 


12.48; (1915) $12.85; (1916) $14.43; (1917) $16.37; 355 19) 
2) $25.04; (1923) $27.24; (loss) gov Ge, (ia3s) sade Mereidti 
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Unemployment Insurance in New York State 
Source: N. Y. State Department of Labor 


New York State’s unemployment insurance law 
was adopted by the 1935 legislature and signed by 
the Governor in April of that year, prior to the 
Passage of the Federal Social Security Act by Con- 
gtess. . 

During 1936 employers of four or more persons 
for 13 weeks or more during the year contributed 
sums equal to one per cent of payroll to the un- 
employment insurance fund of the State. By 
amendment of the law, contributions during 1937 
were required from employers of four or more 
for 15 days or more in a year. Contributions 
were sums equal to 2 per cent of payroll during 
1937. For 1938 and thereafter, subject employers 
contribute 3 per cent of payroll. Contributions 
are payable-quarterly. Detail payroll reports are 
also required quarterly for file records. Employers 
not subject to the law may voluntarily insure for 
two-year periods with the Industrial Commission- 
er’s consent. 

Both subject and non-subject employers are re- 

quired to keep accurate wage records of wages paid 
to each employee. Once subject, an employer 
ceases to be subject only after a finding by’ the 
Commissioner that he has not within any 15 days 
in the preceding calendar year employed four or 
more persons in employment subject thereto. 
- Exempt under the law are employers of farm 
labor; the employers of spouse or minor child; re- 
ligious, scientific, charitable, literary and educa- 
tional bodies operating without profit for any in- 
dividual or groups; New York State’s municipal 
corporations and other governmental subdivisions; 
employment as a ‘“‘caddy’’ by individual members 
of golf clubs or associations, or their guests; part 
time employment of persons under 21 years of 
age, who are regular day students; and (after 
June 30, 1939) employment covered by the federal 
railroad unemployment insurance act. 

All manual and non-manual workers are in- 
sured, if employed by subject employers, up to 
the first $3,000 of annual earnings. Employees 
of New York or out-of-State employers are eligible 
to apply for benefits in New York if the major part 
of their base year employment was in New York 
State; or, in case thé work was, not confined to 
any one State, if some of their employment was 
in New York and the base of operations was in 
New York; or if the base of operations or place 
from which service is directed is not any State 
in which some part of the service is performed, 
but the individual’s residence is in New York State. 
Tips and allother gratuities, as well as vacation 
pay, are wages on which employers must pay con- 
tributions. Severance pay is not. f 

By amendment of the law in June 1939, eligi- 
bility requirements, amount and duration of bene- 
fit, length of waiting period, and other provisions 
of the law were changed. Eligibility for benefits 
is determined on the basis of wages paid in the 
highest quarter of the base year, and a minimum 


amount earned during the entire base yéar, ac- 
cording to a schedule written into the law. The 
ase year is the calendar year immediately pre- 
ceding the beginning of a benefit year. A new 
benefit year begins each April 1. Eligibility is 
maintained if the worker is able and willing,to 
accept suitable employment during the waiting 
period and subsequent compensable weeks and if 
he continues unemployed within the law’s mean- 
ing. Weekly earnings up to $3 are not regarded 
as employment. 

The waiting period consists of 3 weeks, which 
need not be. consecutive. Benefits range from $7 
to $15 per week, at one-dollar intervals. Duration 
of benefits is limited to 13 weeks within the bene- 
fit year. Ten weeks’ waiting period prior to the 
first compensable week is imposet_ as a penalty for 
wilful misstatement to gain benefits and for mis- 
conduct resulting in discharge from latest em- 
ployment. Claimants unemployed by reason of 
strike, lock-out or other industrial controversy also 
must serve 10 weeks waiting period. If the dispute 
ends sooner, claimant immediately (a) begins three 
weeks of waiting, if still unemployed and other- 
wise eligible, or (b)} completes the 10 week period 
—whichever is the shorter. 

If suitably equipped by training and experience, 
eligible claimant must accept offered employment, 
unless acceptance requirements include joining 
company union, quitting labor union, working at 
place where strike or other industrial trouble ex- 
ists, working for sub-standard wages, working 
under sub-standard conditions or working at place 
so remote from home that expenses of travel are 
substantially greater than prevailed in former em- 
ployment, unless such expense is provided for. 

Employees may appeal all disputed points to 
referees for hearings, then, to the Appeal Board, 
and then, on questions of law but not of fact, to 
the courts. Employers may appeal” first to the 
Commissioner for a hearing by the: referees, then 
to the Appeal Board and then, on questions of law, 
to_the courts. 

Under procedures fully effective April 1939, the 
pay order system of benefits was established. The 
118 local offices of the New York State Employ- 
ment Service receive notices of benefit right for 
all claimants and notify claimants of those notices. 
When the required waiting weeks have been ac- 
cumulated, the local office forwards a claim for 
the first week of benefit to the Claims Bureau. 
When the claimant reports in a subsequent week, 
and if he is still eligible for benefits, the stub of 
the check which was mailed to him for a previous 
benefit week constitutes his continued claim for 
the next benefit check. ; 

New York State is a joint signatory to an agree- 
ment with other States establishing a procedure 
for reciprocal handling by the ‘‘State of residence’’ 
of claims by multistate workers seeking benefits 
involving the unemployment insurance machinery 
in another State or in two or more States. 


Public Assistance Requirements in New York State 


Source: State Department of Social Welfare 


OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 
Old age assistance shall be given to any person 
who (1) Shall attain the age of 65 years; (2) Is 
unable to support himself, either in whole or in 
part, has no children or other person able to sup- 


port him and responsible for his support, and is‘ 


without other means or sources of income by which 
he can be maintained; (3) Is a citizen of the 
United States: (4) Has resided in the state of New 
York for at least 5 years during the 9 years imme- 
diately preceding his application for old age 
assistance; (5) Has resided in and been an inhabi- 
tant of the state for at least one year immediately 
preceding the date of application; (6) Is not an 
inmate of any public homie or any public or private 
institution of a custodial, correctional or curafive 
character, except in the case of temporary medical 
or surgical care given in a hospital or sanitarium to 
a person already receiving old-age assistance. (7) 
Has not made a voluntary assignment or transfer 
of property for the purpose of qualifying for such 
assistance; and (8) Is not because of his physical 
or mental condition in need of continued institu- 
tional care. : 

ty applicant for public assistance must make 
a allable aby required information concerning 
earnings, responsible relatives, bank deposits, in- 
surance, real or personal property and other re- 


sources. The public officer or board may require 
that the applicant use whatever resources he may 
have, including the adjustment of insurance, be- 
fore assistance is granted. The transfer to the 
public officer or board of real property or insurance 
by deed, mortgage, or assignment may also be 
required. 
AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN - 

Each administrative agency shall grént allow- 
ances to mothers or other relatives for the benefit 
of a child or children under 16 years of age under 
the conditions prescribed where, in the judgment 
of the agency, the pantay of an allowance will 
be in the interest of such child or children. (1) 
The mother or other relative must in the judg- 
ment of the agency be a fit person mentally, mor- 
ally and physically to bring up such a child or 
children and aid must be necessary to enable her or 
such other relative to do so. (2) The child or chil- 
dren for whose benefit any such allowance is made 
must (a) have resided in the state for at least one 
year prior to application for aid, or (b) have been 
born in thas state, within one year prior to appli 
eation for aid, of a mother who has resided in this 
state for one year immediately preceding the birth 
of such child or children. (3) allowance may be 
granted to a mother for the aid of her dependent 
child or children eligible under the foregoing sub- 
divisions. 


— 
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" New York State—Chief Officials 


New York State Government 


(Elected November 8, 1938. Terms expire Dec. 31, 1942) 
Governor—Herbert H. Lehman, Dem., New York City. $25,000 and Executive Mansion, 


Lieutenant Governor—Charles Poletti. Dem., New York City. 


$10,000. 


Comptroller—Morris S. Tremaine, Dem., Buffalo. $12,000. 
Attorney General—John J. Bennett, Jr., Dem., Brooklyn. $12,000. 
Secretary to the Governor—Walter T. Brown. $12,000. 


The Administrative Departments of the State Government, with their heads are: 


Executive (Herbert H. Lehman); Audit and 
Conttol (Morris S. Tremaine); Taxation and_Fi- 
nance (Mark Graves—$12,000); Law (John J. Ben- 
State (Michael F. Walsh—$12,000); 
Public Works (Arthur .W. Brant)—$12,000); 
Conservation (Lithgow Osborne—$12,000); Agri- 
culture and Markets (Holton V. Noyes—$12,000); 
Labor (Frieda S. Miller—$12,000); Education 


(Frank P. Graves—$15,000); Health (Dr. Edward 
S. Godfrey, Jr.—$12,000); Mental Hygiene (William 


J. Tiffany—$12,000); Social ‘Welfare (David C. 
Adie—$12,000);_ Correction (John A. Lyons 
—$12,000); Public Service (Milo R. Maltbie— 


$15,000); Banking (William R. White—$12,000); 
Insurance (Louis H, Pink—$12,000); Civil Service 
(Grace A. Reavy—$9,000). 


Among the bureaus or divisions of the State Department are: : 


Budget (Abraham S. Weber—$12,000); National 
Guard, Adj. Gen. (Brig. Gen. Walter G. Robinson 
—$8,500); Standards and Purchase (Joseph V.- 
O’Leary—$10,000); State Police (Maj. John A. 
Warner—$10,000); Parole (Joseph J. Canavan— 
$12,000); Alcoholic Beverage Control (Henry B. 
Bruckman—$12,000); Housing (Edward Weinfeld) ; 
Athletic Commission (Brig. Gen. John J. Phelan); 


Motor Vehicles (Carroll E. Mealey, Acting); Racing 
Commission (Herbert Bayard Swope); Canals and 
Waterways (Guy W. Pinck—$10,000); Highways 
(Harvey O. Schermerhorn—$10,400); State Council 
of Parks (Robert Moses); Probation (Cecilia D. Pat- 
ten); Power Authority (James. C. Bonbright— 
$7,500); Triborough Bridge Authority, Randall’s 
Island, N. Y. City—Robert Moses, Chairman. 


New York State Judiciary 


Terms of Judges end Dec. 31 of year named. 

Salaries—Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals, 
$22,500. Associate Judges, $22,000, plus $3,000 each 
for expenses. Justices of the Supreme Court, 


$25,000 in New York City; $15,000 in rest of State. 


Appellate Division: Presiding Justice, $28,500; 
Associate Justice, $27,000 in New York City; $11,- 
500 and $17;000 in rest of state. 


COURT OF APPEALS 

Chief Judge—Irving Lehman, New York City 
(1946). Associate Judges—Irving G. Hubbs, Pu- 
Jaski (1940); John F. O’Brien, New York City 
(1941); Harlan W. Rippey, Rochester (1944); John 
T. Loughran, Kingston (1948); Edward R. Finch 
(1943): 

JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT 

The full term is 14 years, ending at the close of 
Dec. 31 of the’year after election; or Dec. 31 of the 
yedr in which a Justice reaches 70, the age of 
retirement. 

First District (Manhattan and The Bronx; resi- 
dence in Manhattan unless otherwise indicated)— 
Edward J. McGoldrick (1941); Aaron J. Levy 
(1951); Alfred Frankenthaler (1940); Timothy 
A. Leary (1940); Peter Schmuck (1942); John 
Carew (1943); William T. Collins (1943); 
Philip J. cCook (1943); John E. McGeehan, 
Bronx (1943); Julius Miller (1944); Bernard L. 
Shientag (1944); Isidor Wasservogel (1945); Samuel 
H, Hofstadter (1946); Aaron Steuer (1946); Edward 
R. Kocn, Bronx (1947); Charles B. McLaughlin, 
Bronx (1947); Samuel I. Rosenman (1947); Thomas 


' F, Noonan (1947); Kenneth O’Brien (1948); Lloyd 


Church (1948); Ferdinand Pecora (1949); Benedict 
D. Dineen (1952); J. Sidney Bernstein (1947); Louis 
A. Valente; Ernest E. L. Hammer; Morris Hder; 
Cartoll G. Walter; Felix C. Benvenga. : 
Appellate Division, First Department (consisting 
of ist Judicial District)—Francis Martin Presiding 
Justice (1948); Alfred H. Townley (1941); Irwin 
Untermeyer (1943); James O'Malley (1944); Ed- 
ward S. Dore (1945); Albert Cohn (1943); Joseph 
M. Callahan (1940); Edward J. Glennon (1951). 
Second Districts (Counties of Kings, Nassau, 
Queens, Richmond and Suffolk; residence, Brook- 
lyn unless otherwise indicated)—Harry E. Lewis 
Ae Mitchell May (1940); Philip A. Brennan 
(1942); Charles J. Dodd (1942); Lewis L. Faw- 
cett (1942); George E. Brower (1945): Albert 
Conway (1945); Thomas J. Cuff, Hempstead (1945); 
James T. Hallinan, Flushing (1945); Charles C. 
Lockwood (1945); John H. McCooey, Jr. (1945); 
Alfred V. Norton, Stapleton (1945); Meier Stein- 
brink (1945); Henry G. Wenzel, Jr., Richmond 
Hill (1945); Beter P. Smith (1946); John MacCrate 
(1948); Thomas ©. Kadien, Jr., Astoria (1948); 
Francis G. Hooley, Rockville Centre, In I. (1949): 
‘Peter M. Daly, Astoria (1950); Algernon I. Nova 
(1951); Charles W. Froessel, Jamaica, L. I. (1951); 
Percy D. Stoddart, Oyster Bay, L. I. (1951); Isaac 
R. Suezey (1952); Francis D. MocGarey; Joseph 
Fennelly; William R. Wilson; Frank E. Johnson. 
Appellate Divisign, Second Department (consist- 


ing of 2nd_and 9th Judicial Districts)—Edward 
Lazansky, Presiding Justice (1942); William F-. 
Hagarty (1947); William B. Carswell (1950); John 
B. Johnston (1941); Frank F. Adel, Kew Gardens 
(1945); George H. Taylor, Jr. (1943); Frederick P. 
Close (1944). 

Third District (Counties of Albany, Columbia, 
Greene, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan and 
Ulster)—Sydney F. Foster, Liberty (1942); F. Wal- 
ter Bliss, Middleburg (1944); Gilbert V. Schenck, 
Albany (1946); Francis Bergan, Albany (1949); 
Harry E. Schirick, Kingston (1949); William H, 
Murray, Troy. 

Fourth District (Counties of Clinton, Essex, 
Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Montgomery, St. 
Lawrence, Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren and 
Washington)—John Alexander, Schenectady (1945); 
Jonn C. Crapser, Massena (1943); O. Byron Brew- 
ster, Elizabethtown (1941); Erskine C. Rogers, 
Hudson Falls (1942); Ellsworth C. Lawrence, Ma- 
lone (1946). 

Fifth District (Counties of Herkimer, Jefferson, 
Lewis, Oneida, Onondaga and Oswego)—William 
F. Dowling, Utica (1940); Edmund H. Lewis, Syra- 
cuse (1943); Frank J. Cregg, Syracuse (1945); 
Abram Zoller, Little Falls (1947); James T. Cross, 
Rome (1949); Jesse E. Kingsley, Syracuse (1951); 
Francis D. McCurn, Syracuse (1952); Henry J. 
Kimball, Watertown (1952); D. Page Morehouse 
Oswe © (1952). | tOacke : 4 

ix ‘istrie ounties of Broome, Chemun: 
Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison, Otsego: 
Schuyler, Tioga and Tompkins)—Andrew J. Mc- 
Naught, Stamford (1943); Riley H. Heath, Ithaca 
(1944); James P. Hill, Norwich (1951); Rowland 
L. Davis, Cortland (1941); Ely W. Personius, El- 
mira (1943). ¥ 

Seventh District (Counties of Cayuga, Livings- 
ton, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, Steuben, Wayne and 
Yates)—Benn Kenyon, Auburn (1944); Benjamin 
B. Cunningham, Rochester (1944); Marsh N. Tay- 
lor, Rochester (1941); Clyde W. Knapp, Lyons 
(1941); William F. Love, Rochester (1945): John 
C. Wheeler, Corning (1949); John Van Voorhis 
ry ene (1950); Nathan D. Lapham, Geneva 


Eighth District (Counties of Allegany, C = 
gus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niaeoea Seeces 
and Wyoming; residence, Buffalo unless otherwise 
indicated)—Charles B. Sears (1940); Alonzo G, 
Hinkley (1946); John V. Maloney (1947); Parton 
Swift (1947); Harley N. Crosby, Falconer (1943): 
Clarence MacGregor (1942); ank A. James 
(1947); William J. Hickey (1943); Raymond G 
Vaughan (1960); William A. Gold, Lockport (4947); 

eorge A. Larkin, Olean ; Samuel J. § 
peer Bore rae s Page S , le 

Nin) istrict (Counties o utchess r 
Putnam, Rockland and Westchester)—George i” 
Taylor, Jr., Mt. Vernon (1943); Frederick P. Close, 
Tuckahoe (1944)$ Graham Witschief, Newburgh 
(1943); RaymondéE. Aldrich, Poughkeepsie (i947): 
Mortimer B. Patterson, Upper Nyack (1945): Lee 


Parsons Davis, New Rochelle (1950); Gerald Noian, ; 


Yonkers (1951)., 
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New York State Legislature, 1940 


(Meets each year first Wednesday in January; members receive $2,500 Salary), 


SENATORS ELECTED IN 1938 


1—G. L. Thompson, R., Kings P’k|) 18—J. ‘T. McC. 


5—J. J. Howard, D.,-Brooklyn 


all, D., Manhattan 
2—J. D. Nunan, Jr., D., Do’g'ton||19—Charles D. Perry, 


3—P.T. Farrell, D., J’cks’n H'ghts||20—A. 8. Feld, D,, Manhattan 
oe ag ee Kleinfeld, D., B’klyn||21—Lazarus Joseph, D., Bronx 

22—Carl Pack, D., B: 
6—Edward J. Coughlin, D.,Bk'lyn|}23—John J. Dunnigan, D., Bronx 


‘O SERVE ry aes ¥ he 
— - Young, R. wville 
D., Manh’n|/36—W. H. Hampton, R., Utica 
37—I. B. Mitchell, R., LaFargeville _ 
38—Wm. C. Martin, R., Syracuse” 
39—W. W. Stokes, R., Cooperstown 
40—Roy M. Page, R., Johnson City 


ronx 


7—J. J. Schwartzwald, D., B'’klyn|}24—R. L. Hgbert. D., Tomksvl,8.I.||41—C. B. Hammond, R., Elmira. 


8—J. A. Esquirol, D., Brooklyn 25—P. W. 


illiamson,R.,Scarsdale||42—H. W. Griffith, R., Palmyra 
9—Daniel Gutman, D., Brooklyn||26—Wm. F. Condon, R., Yonkers 


43—E. 8S. Warner, R., Phelps 


10—Jere F. Twomey, D., Brooklyn|/27—T. C. Desmond, R., Newburgh |/44—J. R. Hanley. R., Perry 
1i—James J. Crawford, D., B’klyn}|28—A. A. Ryan, Jr., R., Poughk’ psie||45—Rodney B.Janes, R.,Rochester. 


12—E. F. Quinn, D., Manhattan 


14—Wm. J. Murray, D., Manhat’n 


/29—A. H. Wicks, R., Kingston 
13—Phelps Phelps, D., Manhattan ||30—B. Corning, 2d, D., Albany 
31—C. C.Hastings,R.,W.Sand Lake 
15—John L. Buckley, D., Manhat’n||32—G. T. Seelye, R., Burnt Hills 
16—J. J. MceNaboe, D., Manhattan|/33—B. F. Feinberg, R., Plattsburg 


46—K. K. Bechtold, R., Rochester 
47—Wm. Bewley, R., Lockport 
48—W. J. Mahoney, R., Buffalo 
49—S. J. Wojtkowiak, D., Buffalo . 
50—A. L. Swartz, R., Kenmore 


17—¥. R. Coudert, Jr.. R., Manh’n||/34—Rhoda F.Graves, R., Gouvernr.||51—Jas. W. Riley, R., Olean 
ASSEMBLYMEN ELECTED IN 1938 TO SERVE IN 1939-40 


Albany—(1) Geo. W. Foy, D., (2) J. P. Hayes, D., 
(Both Albany); (3) John McBain, R., Watervliet. 

Allegany—William H. MacKenzie, R., Belmont. 

Bronx—(1) Matthew J. H. McLaughlin, D., 369 E. 
149th St.; (2) Patrick J. Fogarty, D., 446 E. 140th 
St.; (3) Arthur Wachtel, -D., 818 Manida St.; 
‘e Isidore Dollinger, D., 1250 Franklin Ave.; 
5) Julius J. Gans, D., 1016 Faile St.; (6) Peter 
A. Quinn, D., 1651 Garfield St.; (7) Louis Ben- 
nett, D., 787 E. 175th St.; (8) John A. Devany, 
Jr., D., 349 W. 149th St. / 

Broome—(1) Edward F. Vincent, R., Maine; (2) 
Edward W. Walters, R., Johnson City. ’ 

Cattaraugus—W. B. Kinsbury, R., Franklinville. 

Cayuga—James H. Chase, R., Aurora. 

Chautaugua—(1) Lloyd J. Babcock, R., Box 863, 
Jamestown; (2) Carl E. Darling, R., Dunkirk. 

Chemung—Harry J. Tifft, R., Horseheads. 

Chenango—irving M. Ives, R., Norwich. 

Clinton—Leslie G. Ryan, R., Rouses Point. 

Columbia—Fred A. Washburn, R., Hudson. 

Cortland—Harold L. Creal, R., Homer. 

Delaware—William T. A. Webb, R., Sidney. 

Dutchess—(1) Howard N. Allen, R., Pawling; (2) 
Emerson D. Fite, R., Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie. - 

Erie (Buffalo, unless otherwise note)—(1) Frank 
A. Gugino, R., 34 Mechanic St.; (2) Harold B. 
Ehrlich, R., 553-7 Ellicott Sq. Bldg.; (3) William 
J. Butler, R., 65 Rose St.; (4) Anthony J. Canney, 
D., 124 Pearl St.; (5) J. S. Kaszubowski, D.; (6) 
Jerome C. Krienheder, R., 171 Laurel St.; (7) 
Charles O. Burney, Jr., R., Williamsville; (8) 
R. Foster Piper, R., Hamburg. 

Essex—S. F. Wickes, R., Ticonderoga. 

Franklin—Wm. L. Doige, R., Chateaugay. 

Fulton and Hamilton—Denton D. Lake, R., 
P. O. Box 405, Gloversville. 

Genesee—Herbert A. Rapp, R., Darien Center. 

Greene—William Brady, R., Coxsackie. 

Herkimer—Leo A. Lawrence, R., Herkimer. ™. 

Jefferson—Russell Wright, R., Watertown. 

Kings (Brooklyn, unless otherwise noted)—(1) 
Crawiord W. ate. a. coche Nima ao 

F. Rayfiel, D., our ih ichae. 
oe sf 82 Pioneer St.; (4) Michael 


Moran, D., 
+ (10) William C. McCrerry, D., 16 
+ (11) Bernard J. Moran, D., 121 


mas Ave.; (22) J 

St.; (23) Robert Giordano, D., 23 
Lewis—Benj. H. Demo, R., Croghan. 
Livingston—James J. Wadsworth, R., Geneseo. 
Madison—Wheeler Milmoe, R., Canastota. 
Monroe—(1) Frank J. Sellmayer, Jr., R., 427 Cut- 

ler Bldg.; (2) Abraham Schulman, R., 353 Culver 

Rad.: (3) George Manning, R., 207 Commerce 
Bldg.; (4) Patrick Provenzano, R., 353 Culver 

St. ee eecucyte) (5) William B. Mann, R., 
RE itaonery —D. James Shaver, R., Canajoharie. 


_ Nassau—(1) John D. Bennett, R., Rockville Center; 


(2)_Norman F, Penny, R., Min 


. eola. 
New York—(Manhattan, unless otherwise noted)— 


_.| Tioga—Myron D. Albro, R., Lo 


(1) J. J. Dooling, D., 40 Front St.; (2) Louis J. 
Capozzoli, D., 36 Kenmare’ St.; (3) Maurice E, 
Downing, D., 402 W. 20th St.; (4) Leonard Farp- 


stein, D., 504 Grand St.; (5) Owen McGivyern, 
avi W. 44th St.; (6) Meyer Goldberg, R., 


7th St.; (7) Irwin D. Davidson, D., 144 
W. 86th St.: (8) S. J. Jarema;, D., 129 BE. 7th 
St.; (9) Ira H. Holley, D., 562 West End Ave.; 
(10) MacNeil Mitchell, R., 305 Lexington Ave.; 
(11) P. H. Sullivan, D., 395 Riverside Dr.; (12) 
Edmund J. Delany, D., 245 E. 21st St= (13) Wm. 
J. Sheldrick, D., 420 W. 130th St.; (14) Francis 
J. McCaffrey, Jr., D., 345 E. 68th St.; (15) Abbot 
Low Moffat, R., 660 Park Ave.; (16) Robert F. 
Wagner, Jr., D., 1327 Lexington Ave.; (17) Oscar 
Garcia-Rivera, Am. L., 1263 5th Ave.; (18) 
Joseph A. Boccia, D., 331 E. 116th St.,; (19 
Daniel Burrows, D., 209 W. 125th St.; (30 
Anthony Guida, D., 409 E. 122d St.; (21) William 
T. Andrews, D., 405 Edgecomb Ave.; (22) Daniel 
Flynn, D., 555 Edgecomb Ave.; (23) William 
J. A. Glancy, D., 60 Seaman Ave. 
Niagara—(1) Fayette E. Pease, R., R.D. 4, Lock- 
port; (2) Harry D. Suitor, R., Niagara. 
Oneida (1) J. J. Walsh, D., Utica; (2) W. R. 
be ga R., Cassville; (3) C. D. Williams, R., 
tica. 
Onondaga—(1) L. W. Breed, R.; (2) G. B. Parsons, 
R.; (3) Frank J. Costello, R. (all Syracuse). : 
Ontario—Harry R. Marble, R., Holcomb. 
Orange—(1) Lee B. Mailler, R., Cornwall; (2) 
Charles N. Hammond, R., Sparrow Bush. _ 
Orleans—John S. Thompson, R. Medina. i 
Oswego—Ernest J. Lonis, R., R.D. 1, Hannibal. 
Otsego—Chester T. Backus, R., Morris. ’ 
Putnam— D. Mallory Stephens, R., Brewster. 
Queens—(1) Mario J. Cariello, D., 32-12 Broadway, 
L. I. City; (2) George F. Torsney, D., 40-01 50th 
Ave., L. I. City; (3) John V. Downey, D., 32-17 
83d St., Jackson Heights; (4) Daniel E. Fitz- 
atrick, D., 82-09 Surrey Rd., Jamaica; (5) John 
. Ferril, 'D., 425 Beach 137th St., Rockaway 
Beach; (6) Joseph P. Teagle, D., 84-55 85th Ave., 
Woodhaven. 
Rensselaer—(1) Philip J. Casey, D., 50 Ida St., 
Troy; (2) Maurice Whitney, R., Berlin.: 
Richmond—(1) Charles Bormann, D., 89 Broad 
t., Stapleton, S. I.; (2) Albert V. Maniscalco, — 
., 15 Beach St., Stapleton, S. I. ; 
BRockland—Lawrence J. Sooner a Jr., Haverstraw. 
St. Lawrence—(1) G. F. Daniels, R. Mag 
(2) Warren O. Daniels, R., Parishville. 
Saratoga—Richard J. Sherman, R., Saratoga Spgs. 
Schenectady—(1) Oswald D. Heck, R., 434 State 
St.; (2) Harold Armstrong, R., 265 State St. 
both Schenectady). 
Schoharie—Arthur L. Parsons, R., Central Bridge. 
Schuyler—Dutton S. Peterson, R., Odessa. 
Seneca—Lawrence W. Van Cleef, R., Seneca Falls. 
Steuben—(1) Mrs. G. W. Cheney, R., Corning; 
(2) William M. Stuart, R., Canisteo. 
Suffokk—(1) Edmund R. Lupton, R., Mattituck, 
L. I.; (2) Elisha-T. Barrett, R., Bay Shore, L. I. 
Sullivan—James G. Lyons, D., Monticello. \ 
unsberry. \ 
Tompkins—Stanley C. Shaw, R., Ithaca, 
Ulster—J. Edward Conway, R., Kingston, : 
Warren—Harry A. Reoux, R., Warrensburg. ‘ 
Washington—H. A. Bartholomew, R., Whitehall. - 
Wayne—Harry L. Averill, R., Palmyra. : 
Westchester—(1) Christopher Lawrence, R., 4 Val- 
ley Rd., Bronxville; (2) Theodore Hill, Jr., R., 
Jefferson Valley; (3) James E. Owens, R., Os- 
sining; (4) Jane H. Todd, R., Tarrytown; (5) 
Malcolm Wilson, R., Yonkers. : 
Wyoming—Harold C. Ostertag, R., Attica. 
Yates—Fred S. Hollowell, No. 2, Penn Yan. 


Senate—Democrats, 24; Republicans, 27. Assembly—Democrats, 64; Republicans, 85; American-Labor, 1. 
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New York. State—List of Governors os 


Governors of the State of New York 
Source: Official Records 


Th f ssion, if the Governor dies or resigns is—Lieutenant Governor; the President of 
ths ete rie gucceer of the Assembly.) The term has been baie § 3 to 4 years, after Dec. 31, 1938. 


First Dutch Period. 


Adriaen Jorisszen Tienpoint, Director......... 1623 
Cornelis Jacobzen Mey, Director............+- 1624 
William Verhulst. Director............---++:- 1625 
Peter Minuit, Director Gen......... May 4, 1626 
Bastiaen Jansz Krol, Director Gen... March 1632 
Wouter Van Twiller, Director Gen... April 1633 


William Kieft, Director Gen........ March 28, 1638 
Petrus Stuyvesant, Director Gen....-May 11, 1647 


Under Dutch rule the powers of government, 
civil and ecclesiastical, were vested in the Director 
of the West India Company and his Council. 

First English Period. 


Richard Nicolls, Gov............Sept.(N.s.) 
Francis Lovelace, Gov........-- August ; 


Second Dutch Period. 


Cornelis Evertse & War Council. Aug. (N.8.) 12, 1673 
Anthony Colve, Gov. Gen...... Sept.(N s.) 19, 1673 


Second English Period (Early Colonial). 


8, 1664 
17, 1668 


Edmond Andros, Gov.........- Nov.(N.8.) 10, 1674 
Anthony Brockholls, Lieut. able November Bos 1677 
Sir Edmond Andros, Gov. . August , 1678 
Anthony Brockholls, Gov ‘Jan. (N.8.) 13, 1681 
Thomas Dongan, Gov... . August 27, 1683 
Sir Edmond Andros, Gov . August 11, 1688 
Francis Nicholson, Lieut. . October 9; 1688 
Jacob Leisler, Lieut.-Gov.. . June 3, 1689 
Henry Sloughter, Gov.......... March 19, 1691 
Richard Ingoldesby, Commander- 

PMO IGL NAIET. Gs). Jee owe eas July 26, 1691 
Benjamin Fletcher, Gov........ August 30, 1692 
Earl of Bellomont, Gov......... April 2, 1698 
John Nanfan, Lieut.-Gov......: May 16, 1699 
Earl of Bellomont, Gov,.......- July 24, 1700 
Provincial Council.. arch 5 to May 19, 1701 

_ John Nanfan, Lieut.-Gov....... May 19, 1701 
Lord Cornbury, Gov........... May 3, 1702 
Lord Lovelace, Gov............ December 18, 1708 
Peter Schuyler, Pres. of Council. May 6, 1709 
Richard Ingoldesby, Lieut.-Gov.May 9, 1709 
Gerardus Beekman, Pres. of 

RENE el a clever’ eles aie 5.6 die.a ane 10, 1710 
Robert Hunter, Gov........... Jun 14, 1710 
Peter Schuyler, Pres. of Council. Sul: 21, 1719 


William Burnet, Gov...... 


. September 17, aae 


John Montgomerie, Gov.... 15; 172 
Rip Van Dam, Pres. of Coun , 1731 
William Cosby, Gov......... : 1, 1732 
George Clarke, Pres. of Council.. 10, 1736 
George Clarke, Lieut.-Gov...... October 30; 1736 
George Clinton, Gov........... September 22, 1743 


Andros was Governor of New England, New York 
and New Jersey. 

Before 1709 the administration of government, 
when the offices of Governor and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor were vacant, was vested in the Council, the 
right to preside being lodged in the eldest Councilor, 

From 1702 to 1738 New_York and New Jersey 
had a joint executive, and Lord Cornbury was the 
first joint incumbent. 


Third English Period (Pre-Revolutionary). 


Sir Danvers Osborne, Gov...... October 10, 1753 
James De Lancey, Lieut.-Gov...October 12, 1753 
Sir Charles Hardy, Gov........ September 3, 1755 
James De Lancey, Lieut.-Gov,..June 3, 1757 
Cadwallader Colden, Pres. i ae 

PS GUIEROLS aes hasctt = ci vd- sly 8ie195si0.8 6 ugust 1760 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov. peed 8 1761 
Robert Monckton, Gov......... October 26, 1761 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut. -Gov. Say cRDER 18, 1761 
Robert Monckton, Gov......... June 14, 1762 
Cadwallatler Colden, Lieut.-Gov. June 28, 1763 


Sir Henry Moore, Gov......... 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut 


Earl of Dunmore, Gov. A 19, 1770 
William Tryon, Gov ae sed Uy, 9, 1771 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut. Gov. April 7, 1774 


William Tryon, Gov. .June 26, 1775 
James Robertson, Gov ‘Mareh 23, 1780 
Andrew Elliott, Lieut. ~Gov.. 2 i April 17, 1783 


Robertson and Elliott were Military Governors 
during the Revolutionary War, but were not recog- 
nized by the State of New York. 


Government by the Provincial Congress. 


Peter Van Brugh Livingston. ...May 23, 1775 
Nathaniel Woodhull, Pres. pro temAugust 28, 1775 
Abraham Yates jr., Pres. protem.November 2, 1775 
Nathaniel Woodhull............ December _ 6, 1775 
John Haring, Pres. protem...... December 16, 1775 
Nathaniel Woodhull............ February 12, 1776 
John Haring, Pres. protem..... June 19, 1776 
Nathaniel Woodhull............ July 9, 1776: 
Abraham Yates jr., Pres. pro tem.August 10, 1776 
Abraham Yates jr............. August 28, 1776 


Peter R. Livingston............ September 26, 
Abraham Ten Broeck.......... March 6, 1 


William Smith, Pres. pro tem... .April 9, 1777 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres. April ob oY wird 
Leonard Gansevoort, Pres.protem.April 18, 1777 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres.. April 21, 1777 
Abraham Ten Broeck.......... April 28, 1777 
Pierre Van _ Cortlandt, Pres 

Council of Safety.......-......- May 14, 1777 

State (Elective). 

Name Residence Elected 
George Clinton..... Ulster Con... July 9, 1777 
John VAY, 1:2). - erec oa 5 New York City. |April, 1795 
George Clinton..... Ulster Co...... April 1801 
Morgan Lewis... .. Dutchess Co....|April, 1804 
Daniel D. Tompkins/Richmond Co.../April, 1807 
John Tayler....... Albany........ March, 1817 
De Witt Clinton....}New York City. 1817 
Joseph C, Yates... .|Schenectady....|Nov. » 1822 
De Witt Clinton... .|/New York City .|Nov , 1824 
Nathaniel Pitcher...|Sandy Hill..... Feb. 11, 1828 
Martin Van Buren..}Kinderhook....|/Nov » 1828 


Enos T. Throop.... 
William L. Marcy. . 
William H. Seward. 
William C. Bouck. . 
Silas Wright..... 5 
John Young. . ; : 
Hamilton Fish. ‘iNew York City: 
Washington Hunt. .|Lockport....... 
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Horatio Seymour...|Deerfield..... .. | Nov , 1852 
Myron H. Clark... CS eeaene Nov. 7, 1354 
John A. King. ..... i CO. a ais Nov . 1856 
Edwin D. Morgan.. New ‘York City.|Nov. 2, 1858 
Horatio Seymour. . Ct eae Nov. , 1862 
Reuben E. Fenton... eee - | Nov. , 1864 
John T. Hoffman. ..|New York City. 1868 
John At Dh 2 eos. New York City.|/Nov. 5, 1872 
Samuel J. Tilden. ..|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1874 
Lucius Robinson. . .|/Elmira.,....... N 


fat pet 
ooo 
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Alonzo B. Cornell... ue Xotk City. 


Grover Cleveland...|Buffalo........ Nov. + 1882 
David B. Hill...... Elm ne fh eons Jan , 1885 
Roswell P. Flower. .|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1891 
Levi P. Morton. .../Rhinecliff...... Nov , 1894 
Frank 8. Black..... PE POY se e/a teh Nov , 1896 
Theodore Roosevelt. Greer Bay.....|/Nov. , 1898 
Benj. B. Odell jr. . o Himba hie mabe Novy, , 1900 
Frank W. Higgins. .|Olean.......... Nov . 1904 
Charles E. Hughes.. New ork eet Noy. , 1906 
Horace White. .|Syracuse. . rs “ , 1910 
John A. Dix: Thomson 


William Sulzer : 
Martin H. Glynn...}Alban 
Charles 8. Whitman New York City . 
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Nov. 3, 1914 
Alfred E. Smith....|/New York City.|Nov. 5, 1918 
Nathan L. ey .|Syracuse....... Nov. 2, 1920 
ee E. Smith..../New York City .|Nov. 7, 1922 
F. D. Roosevelt | Hyde Park..... Nov. 6, 1928 
Herbert H. Lehman|New York City.JNov. 8, 1932 


Lehman was reelected in 1934, 1936 and 1938. 


NOTES ON TABLE OF GOVERNORS 


The Constitution of 1777 did. not specify the 
time when the Governor should enter on the duties 
of his office. Gov. Clinton was declared elected 
July 9, and qualified on July 30. On Feb. 13, 1787, 
an act was passed for regulating elections, which 
provided that the Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor should enter on the duties of their re- 
spective offices on the 1st of July after their 
election. 

The Constitution of 1821 provided that the 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor should, after 


pened Lee ages oo ag ee Jan. 1. 

evelan Tesigned Jan. 6, 1885, to be 
President of the United States, and Hill, the Tene 
tenant-Governor, succeeded him as Governor, and 
was elected Noy. 6, 1885, for a full term. 

Hughes (1906) resigned as Governor, Oct. 
1910, to become a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and was succeeded as Goy- 
ernor by Lieutenant-Governor Horace White, 


Glynn (1913) was Lieutenant-Governor and be-" 


came Governor, Oct. 17, 1913, when Sulzer, who 
was impeached, was removed from office. 
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CITY OF NEW YORK 
Mayors of the Municipality Since 1665 


Mayors Terms Mayors Terms Mayors Terms 
1 |Thomas Willett... 1665 36 |Robert Lurting. . .|1726-1735|| 71 |A. C. Kingsland.. ./1851-1853@" 
2 |Thomas Delavall. . 1666 37 |Paul Richard..... 1735-1739|| 72 |J. A. Westervelt... |1853-1855 
3 |Thomas Willett. . . 1667 38 |John Cruger, Sr...]1739-1744|| 73 |Fernando Wood.. .|1855-1858 . 
4 |C. Steenwyck.....|1668-1670]| 39 |Stephen Bayard. ..|1744-1747|| 74 |Daniel F. Tiemann 1eRe: 1860 
5 |Thomas Delavail, ; 1671 40 |Edward Holland. .|1747-1757|| 75 |Fernando Wood.. 1862 
6 |Matthias Nicolls. . 1672 41 |John Cruger, Jr...|1757-1766|| 76 hats be Opdyke.. “Heea- ised 
7 jJohn Lawrence. ... 1673 42 |Whitehead Hicks. .|1766-1776|| 77 G. Gunther. . . .|1864-1866 
8 |William Dervail. .. 1675 43 |D.Matthews, Tory] 1776-1784|| 78 Sonn T. Hoffman. .|1866-1868 
9 |Nicholas de Meyer 1676 44 |James Duane..... 1784-1789|| 79 |T. Coman (Acting) 1868 
10 |S. van Cortlandt. . 1677 45 |Richard Varick. . .|1789-1801]] 80 |A. — Hall. 1869-1872 
11 |Thomas Delavall. . 1678 46 {Edward Livingston] 1801-1803|} 81 |W. F. Havemeyer. 1873-1874 
12 |Francis Rombouts. 1679 47 |De Witt Clinton. .|1803-1807|| 82 |S.B.H. EW encot hse) 1874 
13 tg pst DYre. os 1680-1681}} 48 |Marinus Willett. ..|1807-1808|| 83 |Wm. Wickham. eae 
14 |C. Steenwyck..... 1682-1683} 49 |De Witt Clinton. .|1808-1810|| 84 Sroith Fifty: 53 aoe 1877-1878 
15 Gabriel 1 Minvilie: : 1684 50 |Jacob Radcliff... .]1810-1811]| 85 |Edward Cooper. . .|1879-1880 
16 |Nicholas Bayard. . 1685 51 |De Witt Clinton. .|1811-1815|} 86 |William R. Grace..|1881-1882 
17 |S. van Cortlandt. .| 1686-1688!) 52 |John Ferguson 1815 87 |Franklin Edson. . .|1883-1884 
18 |Peter Delanoy.. ..|1689-1690|| 53 |Jacob Radcliff. 1815-1818|| 88 | William R. Grace.,|1885-1886 
19 |John Lawrence.... 1691 54 |C. D. Colden.....| 1818-1821} 89 |Abram 8. Hewitt..|1887-1888 
20 |A. De Peyster. . . .| 1692-1694} 55 — hen Allen. .... 1821-1824|| 90 |Hugh J. Grant... .|1889-1892 
21 |Charles Lodwick. .| 1694-1695|| 56 iam Paulding..|1825-1826|| 91 |Thomas ¥’. Gilroy .|1893-1894 
22 | William Merritt.. .|1695-1698]| 57 Philip Hone. ....: 1826-1827|} 92 | William L. Strong. |1895-1897 
23 |J. De Peyster..... 1698-1699|| 58 | William Paulding..|1827-1829|) 93 |R. A. Van Wyck..|1898-1901 
24 |David Provost... .|1699-1700|| 59 |Walter Bowne. .. .|1829-1833|| 94 |Seth Low........ 1902-1903 
25 |Isaac De Reimer. .|1700-1701|| 60 |Gideon Lee....... 1833-1834|| 95 |G. B. McClellan. .|1904-1909 
26 |Thomas Noell. ...|1701-1702|| 61 |C. W. Lawrence.. .|1834-1837|| 96 |William J. Gaynor. 1910-1913 
27 |Philip French..... 1702-1703|| 62 |Aaron — RR cc 1837-1839|| 97 |ArdolphL.Kline(A)| ‘1913 
28 {William Peartree. .}1703-1707|| 63 |Isaac L. Varian. ..|1839-1841|| 98 |John P. Mitchel.. alee el 
29 |Ebenezer Wilson. .|1707-1710)| 64 |Robert H. Morris. |1841-1844|| 99 |John F. Hylan... ||1918-1925 
30 |J. van Cortlandt. .|1710-1711|| 65 |James Harper..... 1844-1845||100 |James J. Walker. . .|1926-1932 
81 |Caleb Heathcote. .|1711-1714|| 66 |W. F. Havemeyer.|1845-1846|/101 |J.V.McKee(Actg.) 1932 
32 |John Johnson ....|1714-1719|| 67 |Andrew H. Mickle| 1846-1847 |/102 sont P. O’Brien. . .| 1933-1933 
33 jJ. van Cortlandt. .|1719-1720|| 68 |William V. Rrady .| 1847-1848 /|103 H. LaGuardia. .|1934- 


34 |Robert Walters. ..|1720-1725|| 69 |W. F. Havemeyer .| 1848-1849 
35 |Johannes Jansen . .|1725-1726|| 70 |Caleb S. Woodhull| 1849-1851 


‘Mayor Walker resigned on Sept. 1, 1932, during Halance of the Walker term, succeeding the Acting . 
Proceedings for his removal, conducted by Gov. New York County became Manhattan Borough 

F. D. Roosevelt. He was succeeded by Joseph V. on Jan. 1, 1898; Kings County became. Brooklyn 

McKee, President of the Board of Aldermen, who Borough: and that part of New York County just 

claimed the right to serve until the end of Walker’s | north of the Harlem River (the upper slice of 

term, Dec. 31, 1933; but the Court of Appeals | which had been taken from Westchester County) 

ordered a special election, and, on Nov. 8, 1932,| became Bronx Borough; Queens County became 

Johff P. O’Brien, a surrogate of New York County, | Queens Borough; and Richmond County (Staten 

Was chosen by the voters to be Mayor for the | Island) became Richmond Borough. 


) . 
§ Board of Estimate 
Length “Term 
Official Title Name Politics Salary | of Term Expires 
aE Spi aielca's stds Sys 6 0 0d *Fiorello H. vy lpihmon Rep. -Fus. | $25,000 |4 years|Dec. 31, 1941 
ats RO crore wie. dis a pla beak Rufus E. MceGahen....|App’t’d by 


Mayor 13,000 |214 years|Dec. 31, 1941 


Comptroiier.......-...- 34 Pat ae ag eee ae Rep.-Fus. 20,000 |}4 years|Dec. 31, 1941 
President of the Council.......... *Newbold Morris Rep.-Fus. 15,000 |4 years/Dec. 31, 1941 
Borough President of Manhattan... |*Stanley Isaacs. . Rep.-Fus. 15,000 |4 years|Dec. 31, 1941 
Borough President of Bronx...... James J. Lyons ize 15,000 |4 years|Dec. 31, 1941 
Borough President of Brooklyn. ..|*Raymond V. Ingersoil. Rep.-Fus. 15,000 |4 years|Dec. 31, 1941 
Borough President of Queens... ..|George U. Harvey.. Rep.-Fus. 15,000 |4 years|Dec. 31, 1941 
Borough President of Richmond. a A: Palma... 254% Rep.-Fus. 15,000 |4 years|Dec. 31, 1941 


#*Receivyed also vote of the American Labor and Progressive parties. 


Board of Estimate has its headquarters at | vote each. 
the Municipal ea The Mayor has - votes; The secretary is Frances Lehrich, 1356 Municipal 
the Comptroller, 3; Pres. of the Council, ; Boro. ba Manhattan. 
Presidents, Manhattan and Brooklyn, e Board remains unchanged under the new 
Boro. Presidents, Bronx, Queens, and Richmond, 5 City Charter. 


THE CITY COUNCIL 


The City Council, the members of which were | but by districts in those boroughs. Veg Vice 
elected at large in Nov., 1939, by boroughs, on | Chairman, $7,500; others, $5,000 each 
the proportional representation plan, is the suc- The President ‘of the Council, Newbold Morris: 
cessor, under the new City Charter, to the Board | (Rep.-Fus.) was elected in a city-wide vote. 
of Aldermen, which was chosen also by boroughs, The members of the Council, by Boroughs, are: 


ist Final|| Ist | Final 
Manhattan Count} Tot. |j' Brooklyn Count} Tot. 
oe 344/57,105)| John Cashmore............. Dem. 42,520/64,481 
44,201|61,267|| Anthon’ J. Digiovanna...... Dem. | 38,322/61,022 
34, 782) 68, "965 Joseph T. Sharkey.........:. Dem. 42, 772 87. 533 
39, ‘488 68, '049|| Walter R. Hart............. Dem. een 434 
Mitped i E. Smith, Jr. 36,820 51,424 erat Ww. Laidier ARTS ear Lab. 29° 193 59. 507 | 
eens 
Bes 2 sa eeatee lene bs 40,520}80,181|| James A. Burke.......-.....|/Dem. | 75,000/75,000 
salvaiors Ninto - | 89/967/71,892)| Hugh Quinn ooo Bem. | 33998)67, A 
Kins - am ODT AG « ss. «0 «corals . 
cae Testes bee yt: Pent 47,041|66,477 || John M. Christensen......... Rep. 33" '264|50,1 
; Richmond . 
\ ‘wareonirs McCarthy ws.-e>-)Dem, | 37,947|/52,573|| Frederick Schick ...........+ Dem. | 31,173 31,173 


Mrs. Genevieve B. Earle. ..... Fus. 36,224|66,655 
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County Offices in the City of New York — 


COUNTY CLERK 


(Manhattan, County~Court House, Centre and 
Pearl Sts.; Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse; Brooklyn, 
Hall of Records; Queens, Sutphin ‘Blyd. and 88th 
Ave., Jamaica; Richmond, County Court House, 
Staten Island.) 

New York County—Archibald R. Watson ($15,- 
000). 

Bronx County—Michael B. McHugh ($15,000). 
Kings County—John N. Harman, D. ($12,000). 
Queens County—Paul Livoti, D. ($8,000). 
Richmond County—Thomas F. Curley ($7,000). 

He also acts as County Register. . 

~ The County Clerk has power to select and im- 

panel grand and petit juries. 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY 


(Manhattan, 137 Centre St.; Bronx, 851 Grand 
Concourse; Brooklyn, 400 Municipal Bldg.; Queens, 
County Court House, L. I. City; Richmond, County 
Court House, Staten Island.) 

New York County—Thomas E. Dewey, R. ($18,- 
000). Chief Clerk—Morris Schneider. 

Bronx County—Samuel J. Foley, D. ($20,000). 
Chief Clerk—Charles F. Brodie. 

Kings County—William O’Dwyer, D. ($20,000); 
Chief Clerk—Arthur G. Dore. 

Queens County—Charles P. Sullivan, D. ($20,- 
000). Chief Clerk—John A. Adams. 

Richmond Noth ey ele oe H. Innes, D. ($8,255). 
Chief Clerk—Joseph A. McKinney. . 


JURORS—COMMISSIONERS OF 
Duties are now part of those of the County 
Clerks, empowered to select and impanel grand 
and petit jurors. 
MEDICAL EXAMINER, CHIEF 
(125 Worth St., Manhattan) 


Dr. Thomas A. Gonzalles ($8,000); Secretary— 
John J. Brennan. Deputy Chiefi—Dr. M. Edward 
Marten ($5,000), Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn, and 
four Brooklyn assistants ($4,500 each); three 
Queens assistants—Dr. Richard Grimes, Dr. How- 
ard W. Neail and Dr. Jacob Werne ($4,500 each). 
Queens General Courthouse, Jamaica, L. I., and 
one Richmond assistant—Dr. Mendel Jacobi ($4,- 
500), Police Headquarters Bldg., St. George, Staten 
Island. . 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATOR 

(Manhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, 851 Grand 
Concourse; Brooklyn, 504 Municipal Bldg.; Queens, 
Sutphin Blvd. and 88th Ave., Jamaica; Richmnd, 
Bement and Castleton Aves., W. New Brighton.) 


Manhattan—James F. Egan ($10,000). 

Bronx—James W. Brown ($4,000). Kings—Wil- 
liam V. Elliott ($6,000). Queens—Alfred J. Ken- 
nedy ($5,000), Richmond—William S. Hart ($3,000). 


RECORDS—COMMISSIONER OF 

(Manhattan, 7th floor, Hall of Records; Brook- 
lyn, Hall of Records.) ? 

New York—A. Welles Stump ($7,500). Chief 
Clerk, Jacob Weintraub. Ge 

Bronx—(Abolished. Succeeded by the Commis- 
sioner of Records of the Surrogate’s Court). 

Kings—($7,500). Hyman. Schorenstein ($7,500). 
Chief Clerk, James O’Connor. 


City Court—Michael J. Keenan, 52 Chambers 
St., Manhattan. 


‘ COUNTY REGISTER 


(Manhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, 851 Grand 
Concourse; Brooklyn, Hall of Records; Queens, 161- 
04 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica.) 

New York County—Martha Byrne, D. $12,000). 

Bronx County—Herman M. Albert, D. Eres ts 

Kings County—Peter J. McGuinness, D. ($12,000 

Queens County—Bernard M. Patten, D. ($7,600). 

Richmond County—(See County Clerk.) 


SHERIFF 


(Manhatian, 600 Hall of Records; Bronx, 851 
Grand Concourse; Brooklyn, Municipal Bldg.; 
Queens, County Court House, L. I. City; Rich- 
mond, County Court House, Staten Island.) 

Bs York County—Daniel E. Finn, Jr., D. ($15,- 
Bronx County—Eugene J. McGuire, D. ($15,000). 

Kings County—James V. Mangano, D. ($13,500). 

Queens County—M. A. FitzGerald, D. ($7,600). 

Richmond County—William J. Dempsey, D. 
($6,000 and fees). 

SURROGATES 

(Manhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, 851 Grand 
Concourse; Brooklyn, Hall of Records; Queens, 161- 
10 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica; County Court House, 
Staten Island.) A 

New York County—James A. Delehanty and 
James A. Foley ($25,000 each). Chief Clerk and 
Chief of Law Division—Richard Cummins. 

Bronx County—Albert H. Henderson ($25,000). 
ORtings County--Gedres Albert Win 

ings County eorge er ingate f! is 
Chief Clerk—Percy T. Stapleton. * ages 

Queens County—John Hetherington ($25,000). 

bee heed Spe aed Om Sage 
ichmon ounty—John C. Boylan & 
Clerk of the Court—J. Walter ‘Toeraneon eee 


Departments and Bureaus 


ACCOUNTS—(See Investigation Department of). 
ART COMMISSION OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK—Headquarters, City Hall; consists of the 
_ Mayor, the Presidents of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York Public Library, Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences (or trustees appointed as their 
representatives) and seven members appointed by 
the Mayor at the nomination of the Fine Arts Fed- 
eration, one of whom must be a landscape archi- 
tect, one an architect, one a painter, one a sculp- 
tor, and three must be laymen. The Commission 
_ passes on the designs of all public buildings and 
works of art intended for public places. 


ASSESSORS—BOARD OF 
(2200 Municipal Building, Manhattan.) 


Chairman—Frederick J. H. Kracke ($8,500). 
Assessors—William Bowne Parsons and Mrs. Agnes 
BE. Cunningham ($6,500 each). Chief Clerk— 
James T. Padian. 

BUDGET—BUREAU OF 
(12th Floor, Municipal Building) 


Director—Kenneth Dayton ($12,000). Assistant 
Director—Lester B. Stone ($9,000). Chief Engi- 
Ae tii D. Murray. Chief Clerk—Mildred 

ray. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION—MUNICIPAL 

(299 Broadway, Manhattan) 

President—Paul J. Kern ($8,500). Commission- 
ers ($6,500 each)—Ferdinand Q. Morton and Wal- 
Jace'S. Sayre. Secretary—Frank Schaefer. Direc- 
tor of Examinations—May B. Upshaw. Chief Clerk 
—Murry Bergtraum. 


COMPTROLLER, THE 
(Municipal Building, Mayhattan.) 


Comptroller—Joseph D. McGoldrick 20,0 
Secretary to the Department—William 3 Wats 


of the City Governments. 


Law ‘Secretary—Seymour Graubard. i 
a ubard. Chief Clerk 
CORRECTION—DEPARTMENT OF 
(139 Centre Street, Manhattan.) 


aa cae 
rooklyn—City Prison is at No. 149 A: 
Pes en telh Prison, Court Square, ious eed 


New Hampton Farms (N. Y. 
is at New Hampton, ess caning, 
DOCKS—DEPARTMENT OF 

(Pier A, North River) 


Commissioner—John McKenzie - ° 
Deputy Commissioners—Robert PS bay ped 
Andrew J. Hudson ($7,250 each). Chief Engineer 
—Joseph A, Meehan (acting). 
partment—Joseph A. Boylan (acting). 


EDUCATION—BOARD OF 


(Manhattan, Park Ave. at 59th St.- ' 
Livingston St.) ’ bape 3 


President—James Marshall, Manhattan; Vice- 


Refor 
N. ara 


Secretary to De- 


President. 
Paul Higgins and Henry C. Turner, Manhattan; 


Other members of the Board—Daniel 


Dr. Alberto C. Bonaschi, The Bronx; William R. 
Crowly, Brooklyn, and Mrs. Johanna M. Lindlof 
Queens. Secretary, Maurice G. Postley. Supt. 0: 
School Buildings, Design and Construction—Eric 
Kebbon. Supt. of School Supplies—Gustav L. 
Graef. Supt. of Schools—Harold G. Campbell. 
(Salary of Superintendent, $25,000; of Associate 
Superintendents, $12,500). 

The Board of Education consists of seven mem- 
bers appointed for seven years each by the Mayor, 
and removable by the Mayor on charges after a 
hearing. They serve without pay. 

The Board of Superintendents consists of the 
Superintendent of Schools, the Deputy Supt., and 
seven Associate Superintendents. 

The Superintendent of Schools is the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Department of Education. 


ELECTIONS—BOARD OF 


(General and Manhattan, Police Academy 
Bldg., 400 Broome Street; Bronx, Tremont and 
3rd Aves.; Kings, Rm. 600 Municipal Bldg., Brook- 
lyn; Queens, 90-33 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica; Rich- 
mond, 313 Borough Hall, Staten Island.) 

The Commissioners of Elections are appointed 
by the Council upon the recommendations of the 
two major political organizations in New York and 
Kings Counties. Term two years and until a suc- 
cessor is appointed and has qualified. Salary, 
$8,000 each. 

Commissioners—S. Howard Cohen, President; 
William J. Heffernan and Jacob A. Linvingston. 
Secretary—David B. Costuma. Chief Clerk—Ed- 
ward J. McGowan. Deputy Chief Clerk—George 
W. Conklin. 


ESTIMATE—BOARD OF 


Headquarters—Rm. 1356 Municipal Bldg., Man- 
hattan, Secretary—Frances Lehrich. 


FINANCE—DEPARTMENT OF 
(Municipal Building—Manhattan.) 


Treasurer—Almerindo Portfolio ($10,000). Deputy 
Treasurer—Chase Mellen, Jr. ($6,500). Secretary 
to the Department—Paul Frankfurter. Chief Clerk 
—Timothy J. O’Shea (Acting). 

Bureau of City Collections, Taxes, Assessments 
and Arrears, Water Taxes and Rent—Manhattan, 
Municipal Building; Bronx, Tremont and Arthur 
Aves.; Brooklyn, Municipal Building; Queens, 18 
Court Sauare, L. I. City; Richmond, Borough Hall, 
St. George. Bureau of Receipts and Disbursements 
—Municipal Building. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


(Manhattan, Municipal Building; Brooklyn, Mu- 
nicipal Building.) 
Commissioner—John J. _ McElligott—($12,500). 
Deputy Commissioner for Brooklyn and Queens— 
Elmer Mustard ($7,000). Secretary to the De- 
partment—Richard F. Warner ($5,250). 


HEALTH—DEPARTMENT OF 


(Manhattan, 125 Worth St., general headquar- 
ters; Bronx, 1918 Arthur Ave.; Brooklyn, Municipal 
Building; Queens, 148-15 Archer Ave., Jamaica; 
Richmond, 51-63 Stuyvesant Pl., St. George, S. I. 

Commissioner—John L. Rice ($11,000); Commis- 
sioners—William H. Best and George T. Palmer; 
Secretary to the Department—Goodhue Livingston, 


Jr. 

The Board of Health consists of the Commis- 
sioner of Health as Chairman and 4 members 
appointed by the Mayor (Jan. 1, 1938) for terms 
of: Haven Emerson, M.D. (8 years); John E. 
Jennings, M.D. (6 years); David Heyman (4 years); 
Thomas M. Rivers (2 years). 


HOSPITALS—DEPARTMENT OF 
(125 Worth St., Manhattan) 


Commissioner—Sigismund S. Goldwater ($10,000). 
Deputy Commissioner—Capt. Julius L. Piland 
(36,000). Secretary to the Department—E. Michael 
W. i 


HOUSING AND BUILDINGS—DEPARTMENT OF 
(Municipal Building, Manhattan) 


Commissioner—William Wilson ($10,000); Dep- 
uty Commissioner—Harry . Prince ($7,000). 
Chief Clerk—Veronica M. Tubridy ($3,300). 

Borough Offices: Manhattan—Municipal Build- 
ing: Bronx—851 Grand Concourse; rooklyn— 
Municipal Building; Queens—21-10 49th Avenue, 
L. I. City; Richmond—Borough Hall, St. George. 
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INVESTIGATION—DEPARTMENT OF 
(2 Lafayette Street, Manhattan) 


Commissioner—William B. Herlands ($9,000). 
Deputy Commissioners—Abraham M. Bloch and 
John J. McCloskey, Jr. ($6,000). Secretary to De- 
partment—Miriam G. Waterman, Chief Clerk— 
Charles V. O'Neill. 
in charge, Jerrold Seymann. 


LAW—DEPARTMENT OF 
(Manhattan, Municipal Building) 


Corporation Counsel—William ©. Chanler ($17,- 
500). Secretary to the Corporation Counsel—Mary 
H. Cogan. Chief Clerk—Walter E. Dunn. (Rm. 


1743.) 
LICENSES—DEPARTMENT OF 


(Manhattan, 105 Walker St.; Brooklyn, 700 Mu- 
es Reape Richmond, 315 Borough Hall, Staten 
Sland. 

Commissioner—Paul Moss ($9,000). Chief Clerk 
—Alex Siebecker. 


MARKETS—DEPARTMENT OF 
(139 Centre Street, Manhattan) 


Commissioner—William Fellowes Morgan, Jr. 
§$2,000). Deputy—Carl W.' Kimball ($6,650). 
hief Clerk and Accountant—Joseph Moore. Sec- 
retary to Department—Max Mencher. Director, 
Bureau of Weights & Measures—Alex Pisciotta. 
Director, Bureau of Consumers’ Service—Mrts. 
Frances Foley Gannon. : 


PARKS—DEPARTMENT OF 


(Manhattan, Arsenal Bldg., Central Park; Bronx, 
Administration Bldg., Bronx Park East at Birchall 
Ave.; Brooklyn, Litchfield Mansion, Prospect 
Park; Queens, The Overlook, Forest Park, Kew 
Gardens; Richmond, Field House, Clove Lakes 
Park, West New Brighton, Staten Island.) 

Commissioner—Robert Moses ($13,500). Execu- 
tive Officer—George E. Spargo. General Superin- 
tendant—Allyn R. Jennings. Park Engineer—Wil- 
liam H. Latham. Director of Recreation—James 
V. Mulholland. Secretary to the Commissioner— 
Hazel M. Tappen. Chief Clerk—James A. Sherry. 


PAROLE COMMISSION 
(139 Centre Street, Manhattan) 


Chairman—John C. Maher ($7,600). Members— 
Mary A. Frasca and Lou Gehrig ($5,700 each). 
The ex-officio members are the Commissioner of 
Correction and the Police Commissioner. Secre- 
tary—John J. Devitt. 


POLICE DEPARTMENT 


(Manhattan, 240 Centre St.; Bronx, 1925 Bath-. 
gate Ave.; Brooklyn, 485 Bergen St.; Queens, 91st 
Ave. and 168th St., Jamaica; Richmond, 78 Rich- 
mond Terrace, St. George, Staten Island.) 

Commissioner—Lewis J. Valentine ($11,250); 
First Deputy—John J. Seery ($8,550); other Dep- 
uties—Francis J. Kear ($7,125), Michael A. Lyons, 
Cornelius O’Leary, Martin H. Meaney ($6,175 
each), and John H. Morris ($4,750). Chief Clerk— 
Vincent E. Finn. 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 
(Headquarters, 111 Highth Ave., Manhattan) 


New Jersey, Chairman—Frank C. Ferguson; 
George deB. Keim, Ira R. Crouse, John Borg, 
John Milton, Joseph M. Byrne, Jr. 

New York, Vice-Chairman—Howard S. Cullman; 
John J. Pulle n, Alexander J. Shamberg, Fr: 

J. Taylor, Rudolph Reimer, and Charles 5. Whit- 


man. 

Executive Department: General Manager, John E. 
Ramsey; Assistant General Managers, John J. Mul- 
cahy and Billings Wilson. Secretary, L. J. Keefe, 
Treasurer. E. E. Menzer. Auditor, Marion Rodgers, 
General Counsel, Julius Henry Cohen. Chief En- 
gineer, John C. Evans. Director of Engineering, 
Othmar H. Ammann. 

The Port Authority has charge of the Bayonne 
Bridge, George Washington Bridge, Goethals 
Bridge, Holland Tunnel, Lincoln Tunnel and Out- 
erbridge Crossing, which connect Manhattan, New 
Jersey and Staten Island. The Inland Freight 
Terminal, which is housed in the Port Authority 
Commerce Building at 8th Avenue and ith 
Street, New York City, was completed in 1932. 

The United States War bebe has jurisdic- 
tion over the waters of the harbor. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


This is a part of the State and not of the City 
Government and is put here for reference. Salary, 
$15,000 each. Headquarters, State Office Bldg., 


Complaint Bureau—Examinel,—" 
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Albany, N. Y.; N. Y. City Branch, State Office 
Bldg., 80 Centre Street. : 

The Commission—Milo R. Maltbie (Chairman), 
George R. Lunn, Neal Brewster, Maurice C. Bur- 
ritt, George R. Van Namee. Secretary—Francis E. 
Roberts (Albany office). Executive Secretary— 
Murray G. Tanner (New York City office). 

(Transit Commission, Metropolitan Division) 
(270 Madison Ave., Manhattan) 

Commission—William_ G. Fullen_ (Chairman), 
Reuben L. Haskell and M. Maldwin Fertig ($15,000 
each). Secretary—Mack Nomburg. Chief Engineer 
—William CC. Lancaster. Counsel—George H. 
Stover. ae), 

PUBLIC WORKS—DEPARTMENT OF 
(Municipal Building, Manhattan) 

Commissioner—Irving V. A. Huie ($12,000). 
Deputies: Edward J. McGrew, Jr. (Public Bldgs.) ; 
Homer R. Seely (Bridges); Richard H. Gould, Act- 
ing (Sewage Disposal). Executive Clerk, Frank 
Hanlon. 2 

PURCHASE—DEPARTMENT OF 
(Municipal Building, Manhattan) 
Commissioner—Russell Forbes ($9,000). Deputy 


Commissioner—Albert Pleydell; Secretary to the 
Department—Donald E. Marcus. 


SANITATION—DEPARTMENT OF 
(125 Worth Street, Manhattan) 
Commissioner—William F. Oarey ($10,000). Sec- 


retary—Matthew Napear. Chief Clerk—James F. 
Dwyer. 
STANDARDS AND APPEALS—BOARD OF 
(Municipal Building, Manhattan) 
- Chairman—Harris H. Murdock ($10,000). Com- 
missioners—Charles M. Blum, Bernard A. Savage 


($6,000 each) and Fire Commissioner—John J. Mc- 
Elligott. Chief Clerk—Joseph J. Doyle. 


TAX DEPARTMENT 


(Manhattan, Municipal Building; Bronx, Tre- 
mont and Arthur Aves.; Brooklyn, Municipal 
Building; Queens, Court Square, L. I. City; Rich- 
mond, 25 Borough Hall, Staten Island.) 

Tax Commission—William Stanley Miller, Presi- 
dent ($10,800), and Dominic A. Trotta, William 
Wirt Mills, Joseph M. Levine, Hubert T. Delany 
Joseph Lilly and Adam E. Welstead ($8,550 each). 
Chief Clerk—Henry Clay Simmons. 


TENEMENT HOUSE DEPARTMENT 


(Part of the new Department of Housing and 
Building. ) 
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TRANSIT COMMISSION—(see Public Service 


Commission.) 
TRANSPORTATION—BOARD OF 
(250 Hudson Street, Manhattan) 


Chairman—John H. Delaney ($15,000). Commis- 
sioner—Frank X. Sullivan and one vacancy ($15,000 
each). Secretary—William Jerome Daly. 


TRIBOROUGH BRIDGE AUTHORITY 
(Randall’s Island, Manhattan) 
General Manager and Secretary—Paul Loeser. 
WATER SUPPLY—BOARD OF 
(346 Broadway, Manhattan) 


President—George J. Gillespie. Commissioners— 
Henry Hesterberg ahd Rufus E. McGahen ($12,000 
each). Secretary—Richard H. Burke., Jr. Chief 
Clerk—William J. Buhrendorf. 


WATER SUPPLY, GAS AND ELECTRICITY— 
DEPARTMENT OF 

(Manhattan, Municipal Bldg.; Bronx, Tremont 
and Arthur Aves.; Brooklyn, Municipal Bldg.; 
Queens, 18 Court Square, L. I. City; Richmond, 
Borough. Hall, Staten Island.) 

Commissioner—Joseph Goodman ($9,000). Dep- 
uty Commissioners—John E. Eastmond, Brooklyn 
($6,175) ; and William H. Correale, Queens ($5,700). 
Assistants to the Commissioner—Herman Forster, 
Bronx, and Thomas F. Bannon, Richmond. Sec- 


retary to Department—Lucile L. Kraft. Chief. 
Clerk—John J. McHugh. 
WELFARE—DEPARTMENT OF 
(902 Broadway, Manhattan) 
Commissioner—William Hodson ($11,000). Sec- 
retary to Commissioner—William McClure. 


Deputy Commissioners—Edward Corsi and Clifford 
T. McAvoy: Directors: Blind and Old Age .As- 
sistance, Ruth Hill; Dependent Children, Eudora 
I. Davies; Home Relief; Hugh R. Jackson; Home- 
less and Non-Settled, Ralph Astrofsky; Veterans 
Relief, James F. Rafter. 

Municipal Lodging House—432 E. 25th St., Man- 
hattan. Superintendent—Joseph A. Mannix. Wo- 
men’s Shelter—630 E. 6th St., Manhattan. Super- 
visor—Alice M. Ripple. Camp LaGuardia—Grey- 
court, Orange County, N. Y. Superintendent— 
Edwin F. Cunningham. 


WORK PROJECTS ADMINSTRATION, UW. S. 
_ (FOR THE CITY OF NEW YORK) 
(70 Columbus Ave., Manhattan) 
Administrator—Lieut.-Colonel Brehon Somervell. 


ap Courts in the City of New York 


UNITED STATES COURTS 


The Federal courts for the Southern District of 
New York meet in the U. S. Court House, Foley 
Square, Manhattan. 1 

Clerk of the Court—George J. H. Follmer. 

Southern District Court Judges (New York, 
Bronx, Westchester, Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, 
Orange, Putnam, Rockland, Sullivan and Ulster 
Counties.)—John C. Knox, Henry W. Goddard, 
William Bondy, John M. Woolsey, Francis G. 
Caffey, Alfred C. Coxe, Murray Hulbert, Vincent L. 
Leibell, John W. Clancey, Samuel Mandelbaum 
and Edward A. Conger. 

The Federal courts of the Eastern District of 
New York meet in the Federal Building, Washing- 
ton and Johnson Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clerk of the Court—Percy G. B. Gilkes. 


. { ' SUPREME COURTS, 
For a list of the Justices of the Supreme Court 


see page 406. 
The Supreme Courts in Manhattan and the 


Bronx meet in the new monumental structure on 


Eastern Distriet Court Judges (Kings, 
Nassau, Suffolk, and Richmond Counties} trerens 
Baebes io gee ee noe M. Mosco- 
witz, arence G. Galston, Mortimer W. 
“ee vs eat bigga h 

ircui our udges (New York, Connecti 

and Vermont)—Robert P. Patterson, Learned Mande 
Thos. . Swan, Augustus N. Hand, Harrie B) 
Chase and Julian W. Mack. (Judge Mack of the 
former Commerce Court, is assigned from time to 
time to sit in the Circuit Court of Appeals or to 
the Southern District of New York as District 
Judge.) (Circuit Court Judges sit in Manhattan.) 
aépeees fe. Peele Attorneys—Manhattan 
outhern District, Jo . Cahill; Br 34 
ern District, Harold M. Kennedy. heey 


NEW YORK STATE 


My ey alg 

e Supreme Courts in Brooklyn, 

and Staten Island meet in the Beart’ Hover ne 
Joralemon Street, opposite the Borough Hall. 


Headquarters—Manhattan, 52 Chambers St.; 
Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse; Brooklyn, 120 
Schermerhorn St.; Queens, Sutphin Blvd. and 88th 
Ave., Jamaica; Richmond, 66 Lafayette St., New 
Brighton, S. I. 
ane. oes ee tairetay ($18,000) a year; the 

sociate Justices 17,500). Their ter: i 
cet | ie neo named. , Lis SNES 

e erk, Harry C. Perry; 
Clerk, Charles H. Hussey. 
; ane oe is aes re follows: 
anhattan— ef Justice); Henry S. Schimm 
(1947); Joseph T. Ryan (1942);, Joseph W. Keller 


Deputy chief 


City Court 


(1946); Louis L. Kahn (1940); Jame: 
(1943): John A. Byrnes (1946): Samui Coenen 
man (1947); Rocco A. Parella (1947); Frank H. 
Bronx—James A. Donnelly (1940): Willi 
Evans (1946); Israel J. P. : Henre 
G. Schackno (1943). Asserman (1983); Bey 
Bubbaune: Gey Me 
abbatino ; Murr: 
Goldstein (1949); Joseph van 
ares. pita iN hae 
ueens— am P. Wiener (1941); 
Conroy (1947); Thomas J. Towers tidanyomes a 
ichmond—Arnold J. B. Wedemeyer (1941). 


Livingston (1948); 


(1949); Louis 
Gallagher (1949); 


rice apace 


Sylvester | 


or 


‘ 
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County Courts 
(The Judges receive $25,000) 


mnx—James M. Barrett (1941); rao Stack- 

<i (1943); Lester W. Patterson (1947) 3 
ngs—George W. Martin (1941): Franklin Tay- 
lor (1941); John J. Fitzgerald (i942): Peter J. 


Brancato (1949); William O’Dwyer (1952). 


Queens—Thomas Downs (1945) © aries, S. Col~ __— 


den (1949). 
Richmond—Thomas F. Cosgrove (1943). 


General Sessions 


The court sits in the Criminal Court Building, 
Centre and Franklin Sts., Manhattan. Clerk of 
the Court—F. Howard Barrett. Deputy Clerk of 
the Court—Jerome Craig. The judges, who are 
elected for 14 years, who receive $25,000 each, and 
whose terms end Dec. 31 of years named are: 


George L. Donnellan (1941); .Morris Koenig 
(1950); Cornelius F. Collins (1939): William Allen 
(1940); James Garrett Wallace (1949); John J. 
Freschi (1945); Owen W. Bohan (1947); Saul s. 
Streit (1950). 


Court of Special Sessions 


(Chief Justice, $13,000; 


Chief Justice—William R. Bayes (1946); other 
judges—Alfred J. Hoffmann (1945), Max Solomon 
Seats Thomas J. Brady (1942), John V. Flood 
1940), Bernard A. Kozicke (1946), Frederick L. 
Hackenburg (1943), James E. McDonald (1945). 
Alvah W. Burlingame (1941), Thomas F. Doyle 
(1940), George B. De Luca (1945), Nathan D. 
Pearlman (1947), Gustav W. M. Wieboldt (1948), 
James E. Finengan (1948); Irving Ben Cooper 
seis}: John A. Mullen (1949); Jonah J. Goldstein 


Chief Clerk—Morris Ploscowe; Deputy Chief Clerk 
nea H. McShane; office, 32 Franklin St., Man- 

attan 

PARTS I and Vi—Criminal Courts Building, 32 


other judges, $12,000) 


Franklin St., Borough of Manhattan. 
PART Il—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn. 
PART III—County Court House, Court Square, 
L. I. City, Queens. » 
PART IV—County Court House, Staten Island. 
PART V—851 Grand Concourse, Bronx. 


APPELLATE PART 
Sas Judicial Department, on 1st and 3d Thurs- 


*Becond Judicial Department, on 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays. 
PROBATION BUREAU 
Third floor, Municipal Bldg. (south side), Man- 
hattan. Chief Probation Officer—James J. Ryan. 


Domestic Relations Court, City of New York 
(Presiding Justice, $13,000; other judges, $12,000 each) 


Presiding Justice—John Warren Hill (1944); 
Justices—Joseph F. Maguire (1943); Lawrence B. 
Dunham (1945); Stephen S. Jackson (1944); Jacob 
Panken (1944); Justine Wise Polier (1945); Rosalie 
Loew Whitney (1945); Herbert A. O’Brien (1946): 
Juvenal Marchisio (1947); W. Bruce Cobb (1948); 
Jane M. Bolin (1949); Dudley F. Sincher (1949). 

Director of Administration, Adolphus Ragan 
($7,000); Deputy Directors of Administration Den- 
nis A. Lambert ($6,500), and James F. Gillespie 
($5,500); Chief Probation Officer, Clinton W. 
Areson ($5,500). Offices, 137 East 22nd Street, 
Manhattan. 

New York County—Children’s Court division, 
137 East 22nd Street, James F. Gillespie. Clerk of 
Court (ex-officio.) Family Court division, 153 East 


57th Street; William C. McKee, Clerk of Court 
($4,000). : 


Kings County—Children’s Court division, 111 
Schermerhorn Street; Louis Wolff, Clerk of the 
Court ($3,720). Family Court division, 327 
merhorn Street; Rowland J. Sheridan, Clerk\of the 
Court $3,720). 

Bronx County—1118 Grand Concourse. bray 
dren’s Court and Family Court divisions, Frank 
Marron, Clerk of Court ($3,540). 

Queens County—105-34 sera Hall Street, Ja- 
maica, L. I. Children’s Court and Family Court 
Divisions, Thomas J. O’Brien. Clerk of the Court 
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Richmond County—100 Richmond Terrace, St. 
George, Staten Island, N. Y. Children’s’ Court 
and Family Court Divisions, Eugene E. Kenny, 
Clerk of the Court ($3,540). 


Scher- 


City Magistrates 


{Appointed by the Mayor for a term of 10 years, Chief Magistrate, $11,700; othane: $9,000) 
Chief Magistrate—Jacob Gould Schurman, Jr., 161 E. 79th St. (July 1, 1935-June 30, 1945) 


MANHATTAN—(HEADQUARTERS, 200 MULBERRY ST.) 


Anthony F. Burke (June, 1942); Hulon Capshaw 
; William 


Isaac Siegel (June, 19 omas A. 
ads > a eu Michael ae Ford (Dec., 
a: Mrs. 4947). 1 eee 1940); Alfred 


1941); John F. X. Masterson: (April, 1947); Edgar 
Bromberger (April, 1947); Morris Rothenberg Bhs 
1947); Harry G. Andrews (July, 1941); Myles A. 
Paige (May, 1945); William B. Northrop (June, 
as Robert F. Mahoney (April, 1943); Ambrose 
A J. Haddock (October, 1949); Henry H. Curran (June 


BRONX 


Frank Oliver (June, 1944); Richard F. McKiniry 


hael R. Murphy (April, 1943) Bernard Mogi- 
ja (June, 1942); ‘William Klapp (Aug., 1949); | (August, 1943). 
BROOKLYN 


rge H. Folwell (Dec., 1941); John D. Mason| Jr. (May, 1944); D. Joseph DeAndrea ee 248 1941); 


Geo! 
z $543 Gaspar L. 
Be ean (pec. 1941); Vincent J. Sweeney (May, 
1941); James A. Blanchfield (May, 1941); Mrs 
aunetie G. Brill (May, 1941); Thomas H. éullen, 


Liota be. ., 1941); Jacob | Charles Solomon (Sept., 


1945); Matthew J. Troy 
uy, 1940); Nicholas H. Pinto (July, 1947); Joseph 
H Giaccone 


’ Flynn (May, 1941); Francis X. 
hae: 1949). 4 


QUEENS 


Henry A. Soffer (Jan., 1948); Frank Giorgio 
(Dec., 1945); Anthony P. Savarese (May, 1944); 


Jenkin R. Hockert (Dec., 1947); Peter Maynard 
Horn (April, 1947). 


RICHMOND 
Henry W. Bridges (Jan., 1946); Charles G, Keutgen (Dec., 1947). 
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Ney: City—Courts; Police and Crime Statistics 


LOCATION OF CITY MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 


and Bronx—ist—32 Franklin St. 
(Jefferson Market). 3d— 
Second Ave. and 2d St. 4th—153 Hast 57th St. 
5th—i2Ist St. and Sylvan Pl. 7th—314 W. 54th St. 
12th—455 W. 151st St. Women’s Court—425 Sixth 
Ave. (Jefferson Market). Night Court—for Men— 
314 West 54th St. Commercial Frauds, 52 Cham- 
pers St. Felony Court—32 Franklin St. Homi- 
cide Court—301 Mott St. Municipal Term—52 
Chambers St. ‘Probation—300 Mulberry St. Trat- 
fic Court—Lower, 301 Mott St.; Upper, 455 W. 151st 
.St. Bronx City Magistrates Courts—l61st St. & 
3rd Ave. Chief Clerk and Chief Probation Officer, 
300 Mulberry St.; Bronx Clerk—i6lst St. & 3rd 


Ave. 
Brooklyn—Office of the Deputy Chief Clerk— 


Manhattan 
2d—425 Sixth Ave. 


Rm. 510, Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn. 5th—Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge Plaza.  7th—25 Snyder Ave., 
Flatbush. sth—West 8th St., Coney Island. 9th— 
4th Ave. and 43d St. 10th—127 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Adolescent Court—31 Snyder Ave.; Felony Cou! 
120 Schermerhorn St.; Municipal Term and Night 
Bail, both 120 Schermerhorn St.; Probation—510 
Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn; Trafic Court—1005 
Bedford Ave. and (2) 495 Gates Ave. 

Queens—ist—10-45 49th Ave., Long Island City. 
2d—Town Hall, Flushing. 3d—Beach Channel 
Dr., bet. 90th and 9ist Sts., Rockaway. Felony 
Court—Chaffee St. & Catalpa Ave., Glendale; 
Traffic Court—Town Hall, Jamaica. 

Richmond — Central Court — Castleton and 
Bement Aves. West New Brighton. Traffic Court— 
67 Targee St., Stapleton. 


Municipal Courts 


(Justices elected for a term of 10 years; President Justice, Pelham St. George Bissell, $10,656; 
others, $9,756) 


Board of Justices—Headquarters, 8 Reade St., 
Manhattan. The justices, by districts, are: 

Ist—8 Reade St., David Morris, Michael R. 
Matteo, Arthur P. McNulty. 
2a—264 Madison St., Isidor I. Haber, Birdie 
Amsterdam, Joseph” Raimo, Lester Lazarus, Emil 
M. Haas. \ 

3d—314. West 54th St., Charles J. Garrison, 
’ Charles A. Curtin, Joseph Rafferty, George M. 


Carney. 

4th—327 East 38th St., William S. Katzenstein, 
William T. Keleher, John M. Lewis. 

5tn—2565 Broadway, Benjamin Shalleck, Thomas 
J. Whalen, Abraham Goodman. 

6th—155-157 East 88th St., Myron Sulzberger, 
Joseph F. Caponigri, Samuel Ecker. 
 Wth—447 West 151st St., John J. Sullivan, Lewis 
A. Abrams, Charles Marks. X 
ha ae te East 121st St., William E. Slevin, Mario 


. Di Pirro. 
9th—624 Madison Ave., Carroll Hayes, Keyes 
Winter, George L. Genung, William C. Wilson, 
Jehial M. Roeder, Pelham St. George Bissell. 
10th—107 W. 116th St., Charles E. Toney, James 
S. Watson.’ 
BRONX 


1st—1400 Williamsbridge Rd., Louis A. Schoffel, 
Denis R. Sheil, Christopher C. McGrath, William 


Lyman. 

Qd*—Rast 162d St. and Washington Ave., Daniel 
V. Sullivan, Michael N. Delagi, Agnes M, Craig, 
James W. Donoghue. 7 


\ BROOKLYN 
1st—120 Schermerhorn St., 
Michael Ditore. 
2d—495 Gates Ave., Milton M. Wecht, Edward A. 
Wynne, Wm. J. McNulty. 
3rd—6 and 8 Lee Ave., Charles J. Carroll, 
Thomas E. Morrissey, Jr. 
4th—260 Utica Ave., Jacob S. Strahl. 
PN ce St. and 4th Ave., Roger J. Brock, Philip 
imon. 
6th—27-33 Snyder Ave., Edward Cassin, Frank 
H. Parcells, Charles H. Breitbart. 
a Abt Liberty Ave., Harry P. Eppig, Peter H. 
uvolo. 


8th—1301 Surf Ave., Coney Island, Harold J. 
McLaughlin. 


Ist—115 Fifth St OEE NS t John O 
s (uy od. Clty. {0} id ie 
Harold J. Crawford. - ee 
2d—Broadway and Court St., Elmhurst, John F, 
Sef gd02-64th St 
— | ., cor. Catalpa Ave., Ri 
méward J. smith, alp: ve., Ridgewood, 
—Town all, t: i 
ages ats ee Beaty Eee 
—Beach Channel Dr. near 90th St., 
Beach. William J. Morris, Jr. Hocker ay 
6th—Town Hall, Flushing, Rodman Richardson. 


ie hing Mad 

— ent ‘an astleton Aves., iH 

Brighton, John M. Braisted. bes Mig 
2d—T71 Targee St., Stapleton, Thomas J. Walsh. 


George J. Joyce, 


Jamaica, 


Police and Crime Statistics in New York City 


Source: The Police Commissioner 
Arrests 
Ft eer) Gevee ose = FS | EME | Ets baecrm omnes eee aa Bee 
. - -a orce ept. : - 
cide | Fel.’s | Crime Expead: Ses nena foros rere, rake peeena 
No. 0. No. No. Dollars No. No. 
1905...| 711 | 10,716] 198,356] 8,859] 12.505,657/|1928...| 373° 1 3 i rey 
1910...| 443 7.243| 170,681] 9,963] 15.316.478/| 1929. 3y3 13837 3eac10 17780 ae 70R eis 
Hest] S52 | $45) dtavszy|J0'56g| augue tte] tO] Gee | 155390) see.ere] ass) OOS SRL 
: : : k 1595, 433 | 13,925| 477;324| 19'333] 63°910/283 
1921... 261 27382| 272,751| 11,507) 29,901:379||1932". || 44 ‘ ; ! aera 
1922...} 290 | 12/446] 303,451] 11,940] 30,705;185||1933 420 18015 qeolaae 19°33 bi 408 ser 
1923,..| 295 | 12,741| 301,206] 12,720] 32,042/223]|1934.::] 351 | 16'613| 556.640| 10°331 9°211°900 
1924...| 297 3,783] 346,270] 13,154] 33,187/918|| 1935 383 | 16,598] 732'233| 191331 BL 132 ee 
1925...} 338 | 13,913] 333,083] 14,150] 38,115,479/|1936.. | 347 | 15,338| 826/887| 19332] 61'4 "ORD 
1926...| 306 | 13,073) 348,402] 15,950| 41,403/223||1937.. || 263. | 15'886| 941°789| 19°346| Bd 6S oes 
1927...1 282 1,832! 416,717) 16,973] 45,018,725!!1938.. |] 228 | 15.393] 9997348] 19:346 66,606 99 


Homicides in the City of New York 


Source: The Chief 
Manhattan—(1920) 208; (1921) 176; (1922) 
3 (1923) 187; (1924) 237; (1925) 231; (1926) 218; 
1927) 220; ess 257; Pacey 259; tose 273; 
1931) 333; (1932 1933 
1935) 245; (1936) 234; (1937) 231; (1938 
1 23 : 924 5; 


ao 
ra 


S 
tf) 


23 
(1933) 40; 
8) 26. 

) 13; (1923) 20; (1924) 
2; (1927) 28; (1928) 22; 


(1930) 31; (1931) 39; (1932) 40: (1933) 
33; (1935) 36; (1936) 32; i937) Bee 


a 

18; (1925) 15; (19 
(1829) 22; 

47; (1934) 
(1938) 12. 


Medical Examiner 
(1923) 6: (1924) 


(1925) 7; (1926) 3; (1927) 4; (1928) 5: (199 uF 
1930) 6; (1931) 3; (1932) 13; , Age 
ue 3: (1936) 4; (las) a: (iggey “ {i880 a 

ole City—(1920) 344; (1921) 307; : 
1923) 303; (1924) 390; 1995) 380." cay) joa 
1927) 372: (1938) 399; (1929) 426: (1930) 498° 
1931) 569; (1932) 565; (1933) 524: : 


(1935) 427; (1936) 372; (1937) 350; (i938) 294, : 


Killings by police —(1920) 23; (1921) 12; (1922) 
F 15; 19; 
(1930) 37; (1931 
44; (1932) 38; (1933) 40; (1 > Og: ° 
(1936) 24; (1937) 30; (1938) ae ees? 
Suicides (1938)—Manhattan, 573; . 
Queens, 172; Richmond, 18; tote) openness 


1,295. 
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New York City—Civil Service; Pension Systems 


x : 


Civil Service Rules in the City of New Yorks 


Source? 


Under the White Civil Service Law, Chapter 370, 
Laws of 1899, April 19, the rules apply to all po- 
sitions in the service of the City of New York ex- 
a: Officers elected by the people, all legislative 
officers and employees, heads of any department, 
or superintendents, principals, or teachers in a 
public school, academy, or college. 

The Unclassified Service includes elective officers; 
the officers and employees of the City Council; 
members of the Board of Elections; the head, or 
heads, of any department of the City Government; 
or any person appointed by name in any statute. 

The Classified Service is divided into four classes: 
namely: 

Exempt Class—The Exempt Class includes the 
deputies of principal_executive officers authorized 
by law to act generally for and in place of their 
principals; one secretary of each officer, board, and 
commission authorized by law to appoint a secre- 
tary; one clerk and one deputy clerk, if author- 
ized by law, of each court, and one clerk of each 
elective judicial officer. Under 4 per cent are now 
exempt, 

Non-Competitive Class—Includes all those po- 
sitions of a minor nature, in the city institutions 
or elsewhere, that it is not practicable to fill 
through competitive examination. 

Labor Class—Includes all unskilled laborers 
and such skilled laborers as are not included in 
the competitive or non-competitive classes. 

Competitive Class—Includes all positions in 
the Classified Service (excepting those in the 
Exempt, Non-Competitive or the Labor Class) 
for which it is pecans to determine the merit 
= fitness of the applicant by competitive exami- 
nation. 

Positions in the Non-Competitive Class are 


' filled as a result of the examinations held by the 


department subject to approval or rejection by the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission. 

Filing Applications for Positions in Competitive 
Class—Applications for positions in the Competi- 
tive and Labor classes will be issued_and received 
only for the position or positions advertised, and 
only during the period specified by the commission 
in such advertisement. Advertisements for the 


An Official of the Commission 


various examinations appear in the prominent 
daily papers and in the City Record, which is.on—— 
file in any of the city libraries, 

In general according to the Lyons Law whieh 
became effective’ on January 1, 1938, applicants 
must be citizens and residents of the City of New 
York for a period of not less than 3 years prior 
to the time of appointment. This provision does 
not apply to teachers in the local educational sys- 
tem; nor to local agencies set up by State law 
independent of the City Charter, such as_ the 
Board of Transportation, the Board of Water Sup- 
ply, the Civil Service Commission, the Triborough 
Bridge Authority,.New York Housing Authority, 
the Tunnel Authority, Henry Hudson Parkway 
Authority. 

Applicants for patrolmen must have resided 
within the State of New York at least one (1) year 
prior to the date of appointment. 

Fees—(Desmond Act—Effective July 1, 1939) 
“On salaries paid per diem or at a rate less than 
$1200 per year, a fee of 50 cents shall be charged: 
from $1200 to $2000 both inclusive, a fee of $1.00; 
of more than $2000 and not more than $3000, a fee 
of $2.00; of more than $3000 and not more than 
$4000, of $3.00; of more.than $4000 and not more 
than $5000, a fee of $4.00; of more than $5000, a 
fee of $5.00. Fees paid hereunder by any appli- 
cant whose application is not approved by the 
appropriate commission shall be refunded. 

Applicants for all positions in the Competitive 
and the Labor Classes are required to take a medi- 
cal and physical examination. 

Applicants for Labor Class positions that require 
previous training or experience must take an oral, 
or practical test; written examinations, generally 
to determine whether the candidate is able to read 
and write English, are given to applicants in the 
Labor Class. 

The headquarters of the Commission afe in No. 
299 Broadway; applications distributed and re- 
ceived in No. 96 Duane St. 

As of Dec. 1938, there were 118,456 employees in 
the governmental units serviced by the City of 
New York Civil Service Commission. 


Pensions for Employees of City of New York 


Source: The Citizens Budget Commission 


The City of New York maintains ten retirement 
funds to provide pensions for its employees and 
contributes to the New York State Employees’ Re- 
tirement System for those city library employees 
who are members of the State System. Of the 
ten funds, five are closed to new members and will 
gradually diminish as deaths exceed retirements, 
namely, the former Department of Street Cleaning, 
the Health Department, the Appellate Division 
Supreme Court lst Department, the General Ses- 
sions Court and the Kings County Court funds. 
These funds are not on an actuarially sound basis. 

The remaining five pension funds are open to 
new members. Three of these, the New York City 


- Employees’ Retirement System, the Teachers’ Re- 


tirement System and the Board of Education Re- 
tirement System, are actuarially sound. The other 
two, the Fire Department Relief Fund and the 
Police Pension Fund, which include all members 
of the eacrorned ses of those Departments, are 
t actuarially sound. 
nerhe members of the Fire Department make no 
eontribution to their fund. The City bears the en- 
tire cost. Members may retire upon their own 
application after twenty years of service, regard- 
less of ave es an annual pension equal to one-half 
their final pay. : 
ofthe members of the Police Pension Fund con- 
tribute two per cent of their salaries. The City pays 
the balance of the cost, about 80 per cent of the 
total. Members may retire upon their own appli- 
cation after twenty-five years of service, regard- 
less of age, or after 20 years service upon attain- 
ing the paper ete OF an annual pension equal to 
-half o: T final pay. 
or ependents of policemen and firemen killed in 
line of duty receive annual pensions of half pay 
of the deceased members. Benefits are also pro- 
vided by both funds for retirement for disability. 
embers of the teaching staffs of the Board of 


Education and the Board of Higher Education 


must become members of the Teachers’ Retirement 
System, to which both the City and members make 
contributions on an actuarial basis, the City’s 
share of the cost approximately equaling that of 
the members. Retirement at half of the average 
annual pay for the last five or any consecutive ten 
years is permitted after 35 years of service or 
upon attainment of age 65. 

All other employees of the Board of Education 
must become members of the Board of Education ~ 
Retirement System. The City and the members 
contribute approximately equally on an actuarial 
basis, The system provides retirement at half of 
the average annual pay for the last five years at 
age 60 or after 35 years of service, at the option 
of the employee, : ' 

All other employees in the competitive and labor 
classes of the civil service must, and other city 
employees may, become members of the New York 
City Employees’ Retirement System if not other- 
wise provided for. The City and the members 
share approximately equally in the cost on an 
actuarial basis. The system provides retirement 
on the basis of half of the average annual pay 
for any consecutive five years. Laborers are eligible 
for retirement at age 58, skilled workers at 59 and 
other employees at 60, or a member may elect to 
contribute on the basis of a minimum retirement 
age of 55. Employees must retire at age of 70. In 
certain instances extensions of two years at a time 
may be granted, with a maximum of ten years, to 
80 years of age. , 

Under Article V, Section 7, of the new Constitu- 
tion of the State of New York, on and after July 
1, 1940, membership in any pension or retirement 
system of the state or of a civil division thereof be- 
comes a contractual relationship, the benefits of 
which shall not be diminished or impaired. — 

The total expenditure for pensions as provided 
for in the City’s Tax Levy Budget for the fiscal year 
1939-1940 is $36,179,523.22 exclusive of administra- 


tive costs. F 


1 
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N. Y, City—The Fl 


~ Im the year 1915 the Mayor appointed a com- 
mittee to commemorate the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the installation of the first 
Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the City of 
New York on June 24, 1665. 

At that time the official city flag was adopted, 
‘This flag really tells the story of the origin and 
arly history of the city—founded by the Dutch in 
1626 as “New Amsterdam.’’ It was renamed New 
York in 1664 and a year later, on June 24,1665, the 
municipal government was formally transferred to 
th 


~The seal of the City which is the device on the 
middle or white bar of the flag stamped in blue 
i 


ains in a central position the wings of a 
idmill; with a flour barrel on each flank, denot- 
ing the early industry of Manhattan. The sailor 
at the left symbolizes its sea-borne trade. He is 

ssed inj garments of the English sailor of that 

jod, in his right hand is a line and plumet and 
lis right shoulder is a cross-staff. At the 
de of the shield stands a Manhattan 
with characteristic bow and head-dress. 
beaver at the top and bottom of shield was 
e animal of Manhattan and indicates 
well as industry and trade. The crest is 


st City Hall was the Stadt Huys, at No. 73 
., a@ stone building, erected in 1642 by Gov. 
the West India Company’s expense, used 

@ warehouse and tavern. In 1653, when the 


by ‘the United States Subtreasury build- 


pe a fi & 

old edifice, begun Aug. 9, 1699, and finished 
1703 from designs by James Evetts, architect, 
was not only the seat of municipal government 
ut, also of the provincial government when the 
state, Legislature met in New York, and of the 
ed Government during the first year after 
auguration therein of Washington as First 
asident of the United States. 
ve cornerstone of the third and present City 


arly as Aug. 12, 1811. The edifice is in the style 
alian Renaissance, 216 feet long by 105 feet 
south front and sides are of Stockbridge 
) marble, but the rear was built of brown- 
City Hall Park in Dutch colonial days was 
ckte (the flat) and in British colonial times 
ously called the Fields, and the Common. 
ides the executive offices of the Mayor, Presi- 
piiine Council and the Art Commission, the 
d of Estimate and Council Chambers, the 
ding contains one room of unusual interest— 
overnor’s Room. ; 
e Governor’s Room is so called because it 


ti 
ae fe 


I wild’ ng begun in 1910 and occupied in 1913, 

11,787,213. It faces west on Center St. and 

3} on Park Row. Its extreme north-and-south 
wsion is 450 feet; east-and-west, 300 feet. 

Number of stories in height, including tower 

; forte , 40, Total height from curb to top of figure, 

"feet Estimated weight 377,320,000 pounds. 

tal cubical contents, 19,490,000 cubic feet. 

x | depth of caisson foundations below 


), 147 feet. 
The basement, having an area of two:and one- 
th acres, is utilized in part as a station for the 
hich runs directly underneath the build- 


in : 

Gi Ghambers St. runs through the middle of the 
uilding, and the court is closed on the western 
Weve! gr atinn, by an open screen of columns, which 


se 've the purpose of uteet § together the north 
and ry uilding. 


south pavilions of the 

Ee eeeepnede rises to an average height of 70 
wea is to be crowned by colossal figures. The 

nade is continued around the building in the 


ig; City Hall; 
The Flag of the City of New Yor 


Source: Official Records = j 


THE NEW YORK CITY HALL z 


. THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING ' 


_ coat of arms, 


ad 
. 


: y 
, 7 ait iT. = 
a.spread eagle, distinctly American, The da 
is the ve of transfer from Dutch to Eng. 
sovereignty. as - Se 
The Mayor has an official flag, the same in design i 
as the flag of the City, except that upon the middle 
or white bar there are above the design of the seal, — 
in a semi-circle, five blue five-pointed stars, typi-— 
fying the five boroughs of the City; the dimensions 
of the flag are 33 inches by 44 inches. he 4 
The Aldermanic flag is the same as the Mayor’s 
and below the seal on the middle bar are the words 
“City Council.” Ec a 
The Bronx flag, in use it is stated since March, 
1912, has orange, white and blue in horizontal 
bars, with a design in center encircled by a laurel 
wreath greater in diameter than the width of the 
white stripe. The crest upon a hemisphere is an 
American eagle with wings.displayed, the shield 
is a sun rising from the sea and upon a ribbon 
beneath the shield are the words ‘‘Ne cede malis.’’ 
The Queens Borough flag adopted by the borough 
itself on June 3, 1913 (without official recognition 
by ordinance) has two blue stripes separated by 
a white stripe horizontally. A circle of wampum 
in the center of the flag within which are a tulip 
of the Dutch, and a double red and white rose of 
the English. At the upper left-hand corner of the 
flag is Queen Catharine’s crown for whom the . 
borough was named, and the date 1898 signifying 
the year in which the borough became a part of 
the Greater City of New York. : 
_ The Police Department has its own flag adopted 
in. 1919 and the Department of Public Charities 
also adopted a flag in 1908. 


~ 
eek 


was set apart for the Governor’s use when he > 
should be in the city. 

In the Governor’s Room may be seen Trumbull’s 
portraits of Washington and Hamilton, also other 
portraits of Governors, Mayors, and eminent 
Americans, by Trumbull and other artists, also 
the chair in which Washington was inaugurated 
first president of the United States, the desk. on 
which he penned his first message to Congress, 
and several of the chairs used by the First Con- 
gress, brought from Federal Hall (second City 
Hall), before mentioned; a bust of Henry Clay. 

Among the historic associations of City Hall 
Park was the reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the American Army there assmbled 
July 9, 1776—an event commemorated by a tablet 
on_the south front of the building. 

_ On Monday, Aug. 16, 1824, when William Pauld- 
ing (nephew of Andre’s captor) was Mayor, Lafay- sy 
ette was received there after a brilliant reception 
at the Battery and some ceremonies at Castle 
Garden. In August, 1858, the laying of the Atlantic 
cable was celebrated by an illumination of the City 
Hall, from which the building caught fire. The 
front was blackened with smoke and the windows 
remained Boarded up for a long time. 

During the Visit of Albert Edward (then Prince 
of Wales, and late King of England) to this 
country in 1860 he was received at the City Hall. 

President Lincoln’s body lay there in state, in 
1865, after his assassination. a 

In more recent years, the Prince of Wales, the 
King and Queen of the Belgians, Marshal Joffre 
Pet nae aoe ee Con Charles A. Lind- 

an any other notables have been re- — 
ceived at the City Hall. ron 


shape of pilasters of th $ : 
columns. b e same height as the © 
ove this surrounding colonnade of ns 
and pilasters comes the main wall surface or ihe 
tomb beens bel Sa Mitte bands, and — 
a echoed a e to) } : 
ia ose sy 2 height fh phe a Bris” 
From the middle o € court Re 
side rises the tower, which has “Boon Sven Te 
municipal character; that is, one in consonance 
ee ine Ke of oe City Hall, and of a character 
S been used frequently in ci re 
2a and peeks | . Se be 4 
(The copper figure surmounting th i 
sints Civic. ere ane bt that wot a Woeeaie ae bay 
obe. Her he is 20 f ak 
posed on a copper ball, niga: fe he ae 
Her left hand holds a mural crown of fi eo f 
parapets, representing the five boroughs, sur- 
rounded by dolphins, emblem of a sea port. On- a; 
her right arm is a shield on which is the city’s 
, 4 : 
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ae 
. Area of New York City 


Source: Chief Engineer's 


Bureau, Board of Estimate 


(The geographic eS of the City is in: Brooklyn, on the lot line in the block midway between Van 


uren Street and Greene Avenue, 200 feet west of Reid Avenue) 


The City (five boroughs) of New York has an 
extreme length, north and south, of 36 miles; and 
an extreme breadth of 1615 miles, measuring from 
the North River’ along 23d Street, Manhattan, and 
thence to the easterly border of Queens Borough. 

From the western border of the Borough of Rich- 
mond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, 
the distance is 25 miles. 

Manhattan Borough is 1244 miles long and its 
extreme breadth is 244 miles; Bronx, length 8.1 


Miles, breadth 13.7 miles; Richmond, length 15.5 
miles, breadth 7.0 miles: 
_ The total area of the five boroughs and of the 
incorporated City of New York, according to the 
Chief Engineer, is 309.89 square miles. By acres, 
the areas of the boroughs are as follows: 
Manhattan, 14,211; Bronx, 27,351; Brooklyn, 
47,660; Queens, 70,370; Richmond, 38,738; total— 
198,330., Their population, April 1, 1930, was, by 
the U. S. Census, as follows: Manhattan, 1,867,312; 


miles, breadth 9.2 miles; Brooklyn, length 11.5| Bronx, 1,265,258; Brooklyn, 2,560,401; ueens. 
miles, breadth 10.3 miles; Queens, length 15.1! 1,079,129; Richmond, 158,346: tobal6,930,426. ; 
DISTANCES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK (FROM THE CITY HALL) 
From From From From 
City Hall To— City Hall To— City Hall To— City Hall To— 
Miles. Miles Miles. Miles. 
4 Leonard St. 4% E. 68th St 8% E. 149th St. 12% Mosholu Pky. 
4 Canal St. 43 BE. 73rd St 8% BE. 154th St. & Webster Av. 
% Spring St. 5 E. 78th St. 9 BE. 159th St. 1234 E. 205th St. 
1 E. Houston St 5% E. 83rd St. 9% E. 164th St. E. 208th St. 
1% E. 4th St. 5% E. 88th St. 9h E. 166th St. 134% Wil’msbridge 
1% E. 9th St 5% E. 93rd St 9% E. 168th St. Sta. bs, 
1% E. 14th St 6 E. 97th St 10 E, 170th St. 13% Jerome Av. & 
2 E. 19th St 6% BE. 102nd St. 10% E. 172nd St. plete Rd. 
2% EB, 24th St 646 B. 107th St. 10% E. 174th St. 1334 erome Ay. & 
2% EB, 29th St. 634 E. 112th St 10% Tremont Av Mt. Vern. Ay. 
234 E. 34th St. 7 E. 117th St. 11 E. 179th St 14 Jerome Av. & 
3 E. 38th St. 7% E. 122nd St. i1\% E. 182nd St BE, 233rd St 
3% E. 44th St 7% BE. 128th St. 11% E. 186th St 144 E. 237th St. & 
314 E. 49th St. 7% E. 134th St. 11% Pelham Avy. Mt. Vern. Av 
334 E. 54th St 8 E, 139th St. 12 E. 195th St. 1414 E, 239th St. 
4 E, 58th St. 8% E, 144th St. 124% E, 199th St. 14% City line 
4 E. 63rd St p 


It is three-quarters of a mile from the Battery to 
City Hall. 

It is half a mile from the Custom House, at 
Bowling Green, to the City Hall. 


The distance across the city: At Battery Place is 
14 mile; Fulton Street is 34 mile; Chambers Street 


is 1 mile; Grand Street is 214 miles; Houston Street © 
is 2% miles; Fourteenth Street is 23% miles; 
zpeawretbind Street is 23%, miles; Inwood is 34 
mile. ' 

From Twenty-third Street northward to One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street the width of the 
island averages from 2 to 214 miles. 


ALTITUDES IN NEW YORK CITY 
Data marked with * relate to street elevations. 


Manhattan: 
1. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 183rd 
St. (Washington Heights) 
2. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 184th 
St. (Washington Heights) 
3. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 190th 
St. (Washington Heights)........... 
4. Audubon -Avenue at W. 193rd_ St. 
PR URSUBN Ph cegewrs osn wba ncie eae 
5. Fort Washington at W. 184th St. (nat- 


276* 
251* 
2407 
230* 


RAMIALS LITRES pall < oso e sh omtin™ > be mmo 260 
6. Inwood Hill Park (natural surface).... 230 
The Bronx: 
1. Grosvenor Avenue at W. 252nd St. 
(Riverdale)... 2... cee e tse e eens sue 276* 
2. University Ave. at Strong St. (Kings- < 
a OS ha ee eee 162 


3. Mosholu Parkway North at West Gun 

. Private property within the loop of 

i Grovenor Avenue nofth of W. 250th 
St. 


179* 


Hill, Staten Island, rises from the Rich- 
Pe ke Sead at Dongan Hills on the rapid transit 
railway, and overlooks New Dorp and the Moravian 
Cemetery, where the Vanderbilts lie buried. Th 
is the highest point on the Atlantic Coast south 

aine. - 

OF ther elevations in Manhattan above sea level, 
din feet and decimals thereof, are: Cus- 
tom House, 17.06; Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. 


mipbert natural éleyation in the Bronx—284 
fe ein es—is on the’ hill bounded by Iselin Ave., 
i hand Ave., and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill. 
Other Bronx altitudes are: Jerome Ave., near E. 


233d St., 210.73; Jerome and Mosholu Aves., Van 


Richmond: 
1. Windsor Road between Todt Hill Road 
and Little Clove Road............. 
2. Highest point in the City, south of 
the intersection of Todt Hill Road 
and Ocean Terrace, 300’ s.w. of 
Todt Hill Road and 540’ s. of Ocean 
Terrace. Coordinate position W. 
20,000 °S. 21,000. ...:. 22 aia sia 
Brooklyn: 
1. Prospect Park West and 18th St..... 
2. Barbey Street and Highland Blvd. 
near the entrance to Forest Park.. 
3. Greenwood’ cemetery, Highway monu- 
ment on a cemetery road inside the 
9th Ave. gate, on Reservoir Hill.. 
Queens: 
1. Southerly Service Roadway, Grand 
Central Parkway, at Station 374+00 
near Glen Oaks Club house 1,650 
feet east of Little Neck Parkway 
and 2,000 feet west of Nassau 
County line......-.-.sseee eee eeee 


Cortlandt Park, 193.39; Riverdale Ave. and Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway, 178.49; Grand Boulevard and 
Concourse, and E. 199th St., 148.64; Hall of Fame © 
Terrace, at University Ave., 170.32; Poe Park, E. 
192d St., 140.22; east approach to Washington. 
Bridge, at University and Aqueduct Aves., 141.63. 

Other Brooklyn altitudes are: Base of the 
Museum on Masters Parkway, at Washington Ave., 
163.44; 9th Ave. (Prospect Park West), 32 feet — 
south of 14th St., 155.34; Prospect Park West 
and 5th St., 162.16; Union St., Plaza, at Flatbush - 
Ave., 146.29; 59th St. and 5th Ave., 116.96. 

The highest track elevation (altitude above Mean 
High Water at base of rail) on the subways is 161.2 
feet, on the Washington Heights Line at Fort 
Washington apne and 175th Street (8th Ave, . 
subway_ system). 

The lowest track elevation (depth below Mean — 
High Water at base of rail is 113.12 feet under the 
East Channel of the East River on the 60th Street _ 
River Tunnels of the B.M.T. Broadway—ith Ave.— », 
60th St.—Queens Line. 


264* 


409.8 
182.7* 
167.7* 


216.5 


259* 


:2 


et 


$1,466,225,909.58; (1936) $1,240,415,091.93; (1937) 


‘ments and city taxes of various kinds, including | health, incl. hospitals, $40,141.80: 


~$1,268,814,183.43; (1937) $1,416,487,321.66; (1938) | $117,326,422.88; streets, bridges, etc., $23,744,664 .0. 
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City of New York Bonded Debt 


Source: City Comptroller’s Office 


Funded Debt Net Funded |Other Debt| Tax Notes 
Asof |(Corp. Stock,| Simking |Depbt. (Colu’n (Genera (Special Ones pee etre ret 


Fund 

Jar. 1 Notes and i Less un Revenue 

Assess. B’ds)| Holdings | column 2). Bonds) Bonds) ~ Bills) Debt 
“7 Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 


1,238,260,597| 210,449,508] 1,027,811,089| 310,000,000] 9,989,900 | 32,360,500 | 49,751,993 
1/246/858,861| 215,660,633] 1,031,198,228] 342,500,000] 40,354,583 | 62,967,000 | 53,501,482 
1.292'973,059| 228,450,349] 1,064,522,710| 376,500,000] 35,602,650 | 78,073,500 | 55,144,736 
1,316,160,385| 230,563,884] 1,085,596,501| 414,000,000] 20,850,000 | 40,600,000 | 55,302,516 
1,373,350,839| 243,509,489] 1,129,841,350| 452,500,000} 23,925,000 | 25,000,000 | 57,143,780 
1'459/589,250| 257,098,841] 1,202,490,409| 492,000,000} 28,257,000 | 38,000,000 | 59,623,779 
1,565,853,726| 274,329,183] 1,291,524,543) 533,000,000] 43,776,000 | 25,000,000 | 63,882,059 
1,660,993,786| 294,405,390] 1,366,588,396) 576,250,000} 44,625,000 | 20,000,000 
1,761,819,479| 315,880,020] 1,445,939,459| 623,250,000] 29,000,000 | 27,277,000 | 76,124,109 
, 2 Z ’ 5 22,000,000 | 16,057,000 | 81,156,830 
1,968,893,361| 362,686,484] 1,606,206,877| 721,750,000} 30,000,000 | 46,740,000 | 91,037,349 
2,127,845,572| 425,046,431] 1,702,799,141| 774,250,000} 30,000,000 | 61,050,000 | 92,435,638 


2,246,100,994| 438,714,024) 1,807,386,970)...... +..+-| 36,500,000 | 53,050,000 | 94,048,051 
2,294,688,191| 454,136,930] 1,840,551,261/........... 59,018,000 |162,400,000 | 93,799,132 
2,368,437,704| 470,956,226| 1,897,481,478)........... 47,260,315 |183,814,302 |106,839,363 
2,373,307,317| 487,803,561] 1,885,503,756).°......... 78,175,315 |139,933, 972 |100,907,292 
2,312,625,070| 448,381,976] 1,864,243,094)........... 58,369,842 |104, 137,441 | 94,624,430 
2,354,197,896] 467,169,321] 1,887,028,575|........... 49,372,119 | 45,698,795] 90,133,885 
2,380,422,024| 472,325,737] 1,902,096,287|)..........- 60,607,373] 43,603,287} 89,837,865 
2,497,434,777| 492,264,182] 2,005,170,595| .......... 55,056,991 | 49,091,663 | 45,199,314 


Figures on Interest on City debt (1939) in last column are for Jan. 1—June 30. 

Figures for 1933 in column headed Tax Notes include $23,918,000 certificates of indebtedness payable 
from tax levies of 1933, 1934 and 1935. The figures for other years in that column include certificates 
of indebtedness, for relief, and various other purposes. 


CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY, JAN. 1 


Constitu- eigtcr. Resouces Unen- Constitu- art tae Reserves | Unen- 
tional Debt/Deduct.all| 5, ieee fcumbered]|Yr.\tional Debt/Deduct.all for cumbered 
Yr.) Incurring |Outstand.| ,tiecrs | Deb Incurring |Outstand. ye eoect® Debt 
Power Debt, Oy Margin Power Debt, uthor- | Margin 
Bonds,etc.| ized Bonds,etc. ized 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars j Dollars Dollars ie 


Dollars Dollars 

*20.| 842,832,275| 70,478,319|49,038,949| 21,439,370)|’31.|1,820,354,827/552,218,648|244,689,583|307,529,065 
‘21. 862,612,170) 63,513,845 |28,280,677| 35,233,168) |’32.!1,880,616,692'541,257,155|180,648,805|360,608,350 
j22- 997,298,510/175,266,897 |41,624,292 |133,642,604!|'33.1,961,693,493/621,617,800| 20,777,089/600,840,711 
23.|1,024,999, 183/173, 180,950|44,666,079 |128,514,871)|’34./1,846,301,085'495,189,783] 32,619,348|/462,570,435 
.11,059,606,557|148,323,274/81,207,267| 67,116,006) |’35,./1,714,923,655/406,819,739| 39,936,444| 366,883,295 
14.881,149/123.423.546|76.412,965| 47,010,581||’36./1,664,977,119'351,484,376| 94,936,648|256,547,728 
34,855/101,747,552|59,572,882| 42,174,670) |'37.|1,667,876,355/233,347,903| 97,461,370/ 235,886,533 
medica age ern 25,622,307 |101,521,365)|'38./1,659,969 519/279, 213,468]149, 148 219] 130,065,249 


Be 
7 ,699,969, 
1,731/464,498,550|84,812.734/379,685,816]|’39.|1,674,555,286/225,025,419]175,009,867| 50,015,552 


1 
190 
299. 
713,3 


NEW YORK CITY BUDGETS 
For For For Grand or For F 


Grand 


. F ‘or 
Year City County |Tax. Res.| Total Year City County |Tax. Res. Total 


Dollars Dollars $1,000 Dollars Dollars Dollars $1,000 Dollars 
2,880 |437,000,000)/1933. . |499,009,644/14,418,328 5,000 {518,427,972 

1927. .|445,871,091/13,149,511 3,250 |474,893,300//1934.. |513,411,615)13,686,167| 23,950 |551,047,782 

1928. . |480,837,295)] 13,574,689 3,990 Shp comp ee 1935. . |523,632,040|13,800,560| 16/000 |553,432,600 


1930. .|550,502'401/14'792'427| 41475 |569,769,828||1937.. |536,152/608|14,84 * "498. 
1931, .|600/538.081/15.552,102| 4'750 620.840. 183||1938. . |565.753.347 iga7s'299 31388 Beara r4 
1932, | |609,928,731|15,687,567| 5.750 _1631,366.2981/1939. .|281,443,884] 7,744.356| ...... 1289/1881740 


1939 figures are for Jan. 1—June 30. 
State tax, included in above totals—(1925) $16,236,971; (1926) $17,564,808; (1927) $12,622,698; (1928) 


$14,126,847; (1929) $7,896,361; (1930-1937) nothing. 


* Additional amount to be provided for Tax Reserve, $6,500,000, from 
and $3.500,000 in 1937. General Revenues in 1936, 


N. Y. CITY REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
Total cash receipts, exclusive of borrowings— The cash balances in the treasury were—(1935 


(1935) $881,574,185.13; (1936)° $797,764,526.83; | Jan. 1—$113,150,957.88; Dec. 31—$138,113,487 80, 


(1937) $787,661,066.03; (1938) $832,199,584.47. 1936) Jan, 1—$138,128,694.30; Dec. 31—$109,729,- 
Total borrowings—(1935) $584,651,724.45; (1936) | 002.80; (1937) Jan. 1—$108,729,609.80; Dee. a 


y : ? | $95,603,347.17; (1938) Jan. 1 : 
$442, 950,565.10; (1937) $614,700,000;' (1938) $579,~ | $2605 387.17; (1938) —$95,602,347.17; Dee. 


Total receipts, including borrowings—(1935) | Interest, etc., on the debt, $171,368,826.67; rapid 


$1,402,361,066.03; (1938) $1,412,184,334.47, The Raat ae Dp 
cash receipts were from realty taxes and assess- bly (Per se) $21,483,352.29; ranies, Bi $22,436,363.- 


the city’s share of the income and other levies by | incl. street cleanin: 
8, $57,517,174.67; pol = 
ie rt Nie He ; 314.04; fire department, $30,152 810.0; Sable eat 
penditures, exclusive of transfers | fare, $15,670,833.51; child welfare $15,759 358.64; 
between funds—(1935)  $1,441,263,399.65; (1936) | pensions,’ etc. $51,274,558.40; unemployment, reliet 


$1,390,948,974.25, 92; parks, museums, $20,603,296.34, 


Mortgages recorded in the City of New York in 1938, as shown by the official records, amounted 


; 030,169, divi : 
eet 030,169, divided among the boroughs as follows: Manhattan-Bronx, $169,248,930; Brooklyn, $120 


71,073; Queens, $110,994,845; Richmond, $4,015,321. 


en 
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New York City Assessed Values and Tax Levies 


Source: City Tax Department 


Year Assessed Values 
ce ay a SEI ttre So hs | rr . | a 
Realty Other| Realty of Special Total of 3 Personal Grand Tax Levy 
(Cal.) Than Corp’n.| Corporat’n Bantiiaca! Preced. Cols.| Property Totals 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars __ Dollars 


1920. .] 7,961,898,798| 246,511,175) 417,712,584] 8,626,121,707] 296,506,185] 8,922,627,892] 223,021,070 
1921. .] 9,268,281,195) 276,447,330) 428,256,579] 9,972/895,104] 213,222'175) 10,186,207,279| 284,146,634 
1922..) 9,541,002,025) 282,488,900} 426,500,910] 10,249,991,835] 210,608,045] 10,460,599,880| 286,077,228 
1923. .| 9,880,587,528} 285,848,050} 429,630,770] 10,596,066,348] 216,585,350] 10,812,651,698| 295,803,052 
1924. .|10,441,106,794) 279,144,950] 428,559,749} 11,148,811.493] 231,174,150] 11,379,985,643| 312,664,521 
1925. .|11,155,299,900} 292,090,500) 453,958,153] 11,901,348,553| 239,509,540] 12,140,856,093| 327,951,701 
1926. .|12,210,009,592) 312,067,300) 495,503,943) 12,997,580,835] 258,987,975] 13,256,568,810| 361,441,677 
1927. .}13,711,408,215) 324,558,350) 503,871,638] 14,539,838,203| 297,983,750| 14,837,821,953| 402,023,814 
1928. .|14,999,088,045} 345,962,100) 500,662,304) 15,845,712/449| 308/440,050| 16,154,088,949| 441/357,774 
1929. ./16,222,443,470| 375,576,000) 535,895,340] 17,133/914/810| 311,915,125] 17,445,829,935| 464,716,710 
1930. .|17,248,324,717| 390,809,700| 564,413,855] 18,203,548,272| 380,439,130] 18,583,987,402| 497,398,500 
1931. .|17,761,512,367| 418,306,550) 626,348,007) 18,806,166,924| 356,349,090] 19,162,516,014| 513,435,289 
1932. .|18,524,713,417) 419,503,150) 672,698,862| 19,616,934,929] 360,160,886| 19,977,095,815| 534,140,483 
1933 . .| 117.349.573.344] 410,271,600] 697,160,314] 18,457.005.258] 319,059,715| 18,782,070,573| 455,801,998 
1934. ./16,062,384,318) 394,785,450) 692,056,789) 17,149,226,557| No tax on | 17,149,226,557| 471,296,432 
1935. ./15,565,721,731| 386,925,200| 697,124,268] 16,649,771,199| ‘* ‘* “* | 16,649,771,199| 468,549,374 


1936. .|14,868,626,906/1,114,802,375| 695,334,267| 16,678,763,548| ‘* ‘* “* | 16,678,763,548| 452,683,113 
1937. .|14,579,279,807|1,312,934,925| 707,480,462) 16,599,695,194| ** “* ‘ | 16,599,695,194) 459,332,721 
1938. .)14,540,810,277|1,432,269,675) 677,217,842] 16,650,297,794| ‘* “* ‘* | 16,650,297,794| .........: 
1939 a |14,620,818,346]1,443,334,875| 672,690,951) 16,736,844,172; “ “ “ | 16,736,844,172]} 231,094,344 - 
1940 b | 14,558,596,052/1,415,576,350|) 666,460,537| 16,640,632,939| ‘* ‘“ “ | 16,640,632,939| 492,399,144 


(a) Figures are for first half of 1939; (b) figures are for fiscal year ending June 30, 1940. 


GROSS TAX RATES ON REAL PROPERTY IN NEW YORK CITY. BY BOROUGHS 
Man- Man- 


Year hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens Rich- Year hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens Rich- 

(Cal.) Bronx mond Bronx mond 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1920... .|2 48-2 .5% 2 .54 Zz .54 2 .53 1930. .../2.70-2.62} 2.65 2.68 2.71 
1921... .|2.77-2 .84; 2.80 2 .85 2 83 1931 -|2.72-2.61] 2.62 2.69 2.63 
1922... .|2 .75-2 .7 2.76 2.79 2.78 1932 -|2.68-2.65| 2.67 2.74 2.72 
1923... .|2 .74-2 .74| 2.74 2.74 2.76 1933... .|2.43-2.39] 2.44 2.48 2.46 
1924....|/2.74-2.74| 2.76 2.74 2.76 1934 -|2.72-2.71) 2.81 2.83: 2.80 
3925... .|2 .69-2 .69} 2.71 2.69 2.71 1935 -|2.82-2.79| 2.81 2.86 2.80 
1926... .|2.71-2.71} 2.74 2 .73 2.74 1936 -|2.70-2.72) 2.72 2.79 2.73 
1927... .|2 .70-2.70} 2.73 2.70 2 .69 1937 -|2.76-2.74| 2.78 2.84 2.74 
1928. ...12.73-2.71|. 2.74 2.7 2.40 1938....|2.93-2.92| 2.94 3.04 2.95 
1929...../2.68-2.621 2.66 2.66 2.66 1939... .12.95-2.92| 2.95 3.04 2.95 


Note—First rate in Manhattan-Bronx column is Manhattan, second is Bronx. 
Basic Tax Rates. Figures represent cents per Hass) aay pe i ae 2.65; (1937) 2.64; 
dollar or dollars per $100 of assessed valuation— 60; re 62. 
3 : The gross tax rates consist of the basic tax rate 
(1922) 2.74; (1923) 2.73; (1924) 2.73; (1925) 2.68; for budget purposes, plus the rate added thereto 
(1926) 2.68; (1927) 2.66; (1928) 2.66; (1929) 2.55; | for Citywide and Borough assessments levied and 
(1930) 2.53; (1931) 2.57; (1932) 2.59; (1933) 2.33: | collectible with the taxes. 5 


NEW YORK CITY ASSESSED VALUATIONS BY BOROUGHS 


Land Alone Including the Land - 

Year (Calendar) Total Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn | Queens |Richmond 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

I ga eee 4,606,220,298| 5,186,771,887| 753,308,264/1,937,811,205] 636,409,159|111,821,192 
TVS 2h ae 4.920,054.720| 5,878,847.633| 852,447/403/2,395,486,473| 718,818,129|127,285,456 
Whe a an 4.976,001,082| 6,058,643,144| 864,008,890/2,447,036,937| 748,609.486/131,693,378 
LOCTLS eee 5'084.991.202| 6,177,890,668| 926,682,418/2,536,590,061| 804,005,214/150,897,987 
SS eer eae aa 51311,656.896| 6,402.525,800| 988,158,851|2,689,678,202| 904,605,924|163,842,898 
ae 6,721,085,292| 1,074,284, 721|2,918,566,535|1,013,547,506/173,864,499 

631 54'543,958/1,189,244 183|3,230,856,767|1,227,676,363| 195,259,564 


85,110,325/1,407,539,417|3,606,595,553)1,483,512,362|257,080,546 


WHEN TO PAY LOCAL TAXES IN NEW YORK CITY 
‘Under the Charter of 1936, real estate taxes are begins on July 1, 1939 is due on Oct. 1, 1939; the 


cond half on April 1, 1940. ; 
now payable by fiscal instead of calendar years. an discount of 4 per cent is allowed on the second 


ag first of these fiscal years begins on July 1, half of the year's tax if it is paid when the frst 
1939. : half is due and paid. enever a pro y e 
The actual dates for payment of the taxes, how~| furnishes the Tax Department with ike tax map 
ever, remain unchanged—April 1, and Oct. 1, with | description of his property and his name and ad- 
the 7 per cent interest penalty for non-payment on | dress, bills for taxes. water and assessment charges 
the due-dates beginnirig on May 1 and Nov. 1. are automatically mailed to such address. 

Thus the final half-year paymentonthecalendar-| The ordinary residential water tax is due and 
year plan, covering the first half of the calendar | payable once a year. Metered water taxes are due 


year 1939, is due on April 1, 1939 and payable once a month. There is the usual 7 


The tax for the first half of the fiscal year which | per cent penalty for non-payment when due. 
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Building Construction in New York City chy Boroughs) 


Source: Official Records 


Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond 
. |No: of Est. No. of Est. No of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. 
ia Bldgs Cost. Bldgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost, 

: Dollars. Dollars. , Dollars. Dollars. f 
1900..| 1,009] 49,622,400] 1,023] 8,500,863) 3,019] 16,499,582 944| 2,796,521 283 aan 
1910... 838| 96,703,029] 2,028] 44,034,405 -770| 34,813,720] 4,133) 15,144, 377, 841| 3,363,86 
1920. 783] 96,199,860) 1,115} 18, "585,600|  8,598| 63,548,948] 6,914] 38, 7092,548| 2,026] 4,838,841 
1930. . 576|166,733,525| 1.712] 48,912,559} 5,349] 60,306,610) 11,213] 70,044,381) 1,605 ,060, 
1931. 233) 106,639,946) 1,821 61,544,377| 5,130] 61,056,092| 12,554 68,535,620} 1,569| 7,390,603 
1932. 155 »089,585 832] 5,839,560 ,172| 14,108,280] 4,015] 12,849,495 853}. 1,970,590 
1933. 138 3045,610 668| 17,959,060 1,532 826,095] 3,142) 11,657,269 628] 1,400,309 
1934 183] 18,411,700 341] 8,258,375 1,428} 12,973,580] 3,235) 9,972,506 402} 3,448, 
1935. 300] 24,930,865 513] 18,575,983 1,962] 37,397,365| 5,626] 24,074,805 514| 3,956,156 
1936. 313] 36,090,200 798| 48,831.015| 3,484] 29,221,400 io 43,949,065 576| 2,865,917 
1937 297| 60,775,350 835| 44,011,205| 3,156) 47,803,300} 9,2 88,465,648 686| 2,987,859 
1938. 233! 42:009,010| 1,033! 42,308,154 3,493! 50,633,125| 12, 359 145,052,908 574! _ 1,947,652 

TOTAL—WHOLE CITY. 
No. No. No. No 
Year.| of Est. Year of Est. Year of Est. Year of Est. 
Bldgs Cost Bldgs Cost Bldgs Cost Bldgs Cost 

; /Dollars Dollars, Dollars Dollars 
1915. .|13,709|156,019, 153|/1930-. |20,465|353,057,721|/1933..] 6,105|| 49, 888.3 333/1936. .|13,019/ 160,958,397 
1920. .|19,436/221, 1265,897||1931. a arms 305,166,638}/1934. .| 5,589) 53,065,006|1937. .|14, 185/244, 043,362 
1925. 161, 501(946,916.566||1932. | 8.027| 54.857,510||1935..| 8.915)| 108.935,174]1938 . .|17,692\281,950,849 


Notable High Buildings in New York City 


Source: World Almanac questionnaire 


Stories| Height eerie’ Height 
oO. 


Multi-Family Houses Erected in New York City 


Source: 


Official Records 


Name and Location No. Feet Name and Location Feet 
Empire State, 34th St. and 5th Ave.}| 102 1,250 |; Continental Bank, 30 Broad St.. 48 562 
Chrysler, Lexington Ave. & 42d St. 77 1,046 ee lands, 5th Ave., 59thSt. 40 560 
60 Wall Tower, 70 Pine St........ 66 9590 Y: Central, 230 Park Ave...... 35 560 
Bank of Manhattan, 40 Wall St. .... 90 927 ranaportetion: 225 Broadway...: . 45 546 
RCA, Rockefeller Center.......... 70 850 || Equitable, 120 Broadway......... 40 542 
Woolworth, 233 Broadway........ 60 792 || Ritz Tower, Park Ave. and 57th St. 41 540 
Metropolitan Life, 1 Madison Ave 50 700 || Bankers Trust, 6 Wall § 39 540 
No. 500 Fifth Ave...........-.-. 60 697 || Nelson Towers, 7th Ave. pie 34th St. 45 525 
City Bank Farmers Tr., 20 Exch. Pl. 54 686 || Esssx House, Central Park South. . 44 514 
Chanin, Lexington ‘Ave. and 42d St. 50 680 || International Bldg. (Rocke. Cen.).. 41 514 
Lincoln, 60 B. 42d ne 53 673 || Consolidated Gas, 14thSt. &irvingPit 26 514 
Irving Trust, 1 Wail 50 646 || Bank of New York, 48 Wall St... 32 513 
Waldorf-Astoria, 301 Dank Ave. 47 625 ||‘Navarre, 512 Seventh Ave.... 43 513 

_ No. 10 East 40t PUSS SS pos 82 48 620 || W’msb’ ghSav. Bk. iHansonPl Bk.) 34 512 
General Electric, 570 Lexington Ave 50 616 || No. 22 East 40th St.............. 43 503 
Singer, 149 Broadway ‘ 47 612 || Daily News, 220 ote 424 BB ak s 36 500 
New York Life, 51 Readison Ave.. 40 610 || Chase National Bank, 48 Wall St.. 38 494 
U. 8. Court House, 505 Pearl St... 37 590 || Time & Life, Rock. Center 36 490 
Municipal, Park Row & Centre St. 24 580 || Consolid. Gas, 14th St. & ying PL 37 474 
Carlyle, Madison Ave. and 76th St. 40 570 || Daily News, 220 BE. 42d St........ 36 439 

| General Hlectric, 570 Lexington Ave. 46 570 || RKO, Rockefeller Center.......... 31 409 

BUILDINGS IN OTHER U. S. CITIES 500 FEET OR OVER IN HEIGHT 
Stories | Height Stories | Height 

City and Building No. Feet City and Building No. Feet 

Cleveland, Terminal Tower..... 52 708 Chicago; Mather Tower........ 42 519 

hicago, Board of oy fae 44 612 arbide and bead eae 3 37 503 
Temple.. Bette eek ans 21 569 Pittsburgh, “Gulf Building,...... 43 ‘684 

3 Pittsfield. 0002 252: 38 557 Cincinnati, Carew Tower... 48 574 

‘ Civic Opera.......... 45 555 nion Central. ts 38 500 

A radineh | Chub an cere 42 555 Detroit, Bee ee Heat ea o leas 47 557 

5 Palmolive. . Bolas 37 551 Columbus I. U. Citadel. 46 555 
fa Field Estate...:... 2. 42 535 Baltimore, Balitinore SEEUBb oa 35 500 

eS 1 No. La Salle St...... 49 530 Seattle, Smith Tower.......... 42 500 

Morrison Hotel. ...... 45 526 Philadel iphia, City 1 Hall Tower.. a 548 

te PETITE! OW 5 cise) ch « ext 40 , 523 Hartford, Traveler’s Tower..... 24 527 


Private dwellings, hotels and apartment hotels are not included in the compilation 


Apart- mS 
Year Tene- | ments Stage Estimated Year Tene- ean 
ments in Cost ments in 
1925 2,857|.. 42,573] 155, af 211 Pons s00 934 ; 3 
A cued Oru 5 ac 7 1 

ROBO 5. 739) 24/554! —83.441/138,882'100)/1935. 183 sto 
OBIT We ity as 767| 35,292] 107; 540 159,885,784 1986... 228| 11254 
th) he 191 6.504| 19,589] 25,347,500)|1937. a 254 14,024 
TOSS isis 52 1,108 a: 211! 3, 064) 000''1938....... 210 11,132 


There are in the City of New York, by the last count of 
which 294,110 are 1-family dwellings; Nig Geeta eee 


vacant land number 176,035, 


164,487 2-family dwellings; 


135,513 walk-up flats. 


44,112 
33,757 
partment, 665,681 buildings,’ of 


42 3257. 500 


Parcels of 


3 


New York City—Population 421 
Population of N. Y. City by Boroughs (Present Area) 
Source: U. S. Census for Census Years; Dept. of Health estimates for other years 
Year 7 Manhattan Bronx : Brooklyn Richmond Queens Totals 
1790 (U.S. Census). 33,131 1,761 4,495 3,835 61 eh 
4 1800 Ch ae 60,515 1,755 5,74 4564 boas ae te 
My 1810 « “ 96,37 2/267 8,303 5,347 7,444 119,734 
1820 * « 123,706 2782 11,187 135 8,246 152,056 
1830 * “ 202/589 3,023 20,535 7,082 9,049 242/278 
1840“ . 312,710 5,346 7,613 10,965 14,480 391,114 
1850  « « 515,547 8,03 138,882 5,061 18,593 696,115 
, 4860  « € 813,669 23,593 279,122 25,492 32/903 1,174,779 
1870“ = 2,2 37,393 419,921 33,029 45,46 1,478,103 
1880 « « 1,164,673 51,980 599,495 38,991 56,559 1,911,698 
1890 * “ 1,441,216 88908 8,54 51,69 87,050 2,507,414 
900 * etehS) “et .880,093 200/50 1,166,582 67,021 152,999 3,437,202 
1910 *« =F.) 9-831, 549 430,980 1,634,351 85,969 284,041 4,766,883 
1915 (tase Census):| 2°137:747 615,600 1,798,513 98,634 396,727 1047,221 
1916 (City’s Est.)...| 2301;208 623/488 1,879/909 1053512 402/347 5,312,464 
taty. § C 2,296,322 654,496 1,919/462 108,660 421,403 5,400,343 
191s * “ 2/291/436 685,504 1,959,015 1,808 440,459 5,488,222 
119..." Be 2/286,550 716,512 1,998'568 4,956 459,515 5,576,101 
1920 (U.S. us 2/284.103 732,016 2:018.356 116,531 469,042 5,620,048 
1920 (City’s Est.)...} 2,263,839 757,945 2,044,712 118/564 498,707 5,683,765 
atte)... 2,923,193 809,944 2097,570 122642 558,200 5,811,549 
1999» -# 2/182,549 861,943 2/150,428 126,720 617,693 5,939,333 
Clo ry 2)141'905 913/942 2/203,286 130,798 677,186 6,067,117 
Pome ot gee 2101:150 966,084 2/256,289 134,887 36:8 6,195,251 
ip. * 2,060,506 1,018,083 2'309,147 138,965 796,334 6,323,035 
ee 2;019;862 1,070,082 2,362,005 143,043 855,827 6,450,819 
eee = ly 2.970,218 1,122,081 2'414,863 147,121 915,320 6,578,603. 
ie oS 938.463 1,174/223 2,467,866 151/210 974:975 6,706,737 
Bgeokee SL 2807,819 1,226,222 2/520,724 155,288 1,034,468 834,521 
1930 (U. S. Census).| 1867,612 1/265,258 2:560,401 158,346 1,079,129 +9304 
1930 (City’s Est.) ..| 1,859/590 1,275,134 2,570,440 159,120 ,090,428 6,954,712 
Rogie col. 1 eae 620 1,307.07 2602.90: 161,625 1,126,966 7,033,193 
ee ee 1,813,604 1,333,972 2:630,249 163,734 1,157,745 7,099,304 
1933“ “ 1,794,162 1,358,847 2,655, 165,685 1,186,205 7,160,434 
areeees es 1,773,256 1,385,595 2,682,724 167,782 1,216,807 7,226,164 
fag5 8 1,751,394 1,413,563 2:711,155 169,976 1,248'806 7,294,894 
1936 “ “ 1,729'533 1,441'532 2,739,585 172,169 1/280:805 7,363,624 
yh anes 1,707,038 1,470,311 2;768,839 174,426 1/313,732 1434, 
1938 “ eT ot 688,769 1,493,686 2,792,600 176,259 1,340,471 7,491,790 
1939 “ 1,662,195 1,527,685 2,827,160 178,925 1,379,374 7,575,339 


Population of Metropolitan Area of New York City 


1930 1920 Incr. (%) Sq. miles |Pop. per sq. m 
Whole district 10,901,424 8,505,404 28.2 2,514.11 4,336.1 
_ In Connecticut. 138,303 98,0 41.1 145.06 953.4 
7 In New J fe Tee 2,915,056 2,254,319 29.3 1,159.84 2,513.3 
In New Jersey citi ,012,1 944,285 7.2 54.36 18,619.5 
. Elizabeth....... 114,589 95,783 19.6 9.73 11,776.9 
Jersey City 316.715 298/103 6.2 13.00 24'362.7 
: ewark. 33 414,524 6.7 23.57 18,767.0 
Paterson... “AGS 138,513 135,875 1.9 8.06 17,185. 
7 SRINGUE ORK. 5 own 0s yao a ¥.04/ 7,848,065 6,153,073 27.5 1,209.21 6,490. 
4 In New York Cities......... 7,065,092 5,720,224 23.5 19.13 22,138.6 
New York City.......... 6,930,446 6,620,048 23.3 08.86 23,178.7 
MaMIRERN. © cc's givureisivines =< 134,646 00,17! 34.4 20.13 ,688 


i NEW YORK STATE =i 
, Nassau County—Glen Cove City, 11,430; Hemp- 
| stead town, 186,735; Long Beach City, 5,817; No. 
j Hempstead town, 62,202; Oyster Bay town, 38,869; 
total county—303,053. 
Suffolk. County—Babylon town, 19,291; Brook- 
haven town, 28,291; East Hampton town, 6,569; 
Huntington town, 25,582; Islip town, 33,194; River- 
head town, 7,956; Shelter Island town, 1,113; 
Smithtown town, 11,855; Southampton town, 15,~- 
341: Southold town, 11,669; Shinnecock and Poos- 


r patuck Indian Reservation, 194; total county— 


161,055. 

Westchester County—Bedford town, 8,653; Cort- 
ag town, 26,492; Eastchester town, 20,340; 
Greenburgh town, 35,821; Harrison town, 10,195; 
Lewisboro town, 1,427; Mamaroneck town, 19,040; 
Mount Pleasant town, 20,944; Mount Vernon city 
61,499: Newcastle town, 6,792; 

54.000: North Castle town, 2,540; North Salem 
town, 1,128; Ossining town, 17,724; Pelham town, 
11,851; Poundridge town, 602; Rye town, 37,495; 
Scarsdale town, 9,690; Somers town, 1,514; White 
Plains city, 35,830; Yorktown, 2,724, tetal county 


47. 
. ee County—Carmel town, 3,434; Kent town, 
110; Patterson town, 1,196; Phillipstown town, 


3,982; Putnam Valley, town, "859; Southeast town, 
503; total county—13,744. 

3,003 kland  Gounty—-Clatkstown town, 10,188; 

7 Haverstraw town, 11,603; Orangetown town, 18,029; 

-—~Ss«#Ramapo town, 16,321; Stony Point town, 3,458; 

total county—59,599. 


Population of Counties Around New York City, 1930 


NEW JERSEY 


Bergen County (boroughs unless otherwise 
stated)—Cliffside Park, 15,267; Englewood City, 
17,805; Garfield City, 29,739; Hackensack City, 
24,568; Lodi, 11,549; Lyndhurst Township, 17,362: 
Ridgefield Park village, 10,764; Ridgewood Village, 
12,188; Rutherford, 14,915; Teaneck township, 
16,513; total county—364,977. : 


Essex County—Belleville town, 26,974; Bloom- 
field town, 38,077; E. Orange City, 68,020; Irvington 
town, 56,733; Maplewood township, 21,321; Mont- 
clair town, 42,017; Nutley town, 20,572; Orange 
City, 35,399; So. Orange village, 13,630; W. Orange 
town, 24,327; total county—833,513. . p 


Hudson County—Bayonne City, 88,979; Harrison 
town, 15,601; Hoboken City, 59,261; Kearny town, 
40,716; No. Bergen township, 40,714; Union City, 
58,659; Weehawken township, 14,807; W. New 
York town, 37,107; total county—690,730. 


Passaic County—Clifton City, 46,875; Hawthorne, 
11,868; Passaic City, 62,959; total county—302,129, 


CONNECTICUT 


Fairfield County—Bridgeport City, 146,716; 
Greenwich town, 33,112; Norwalk City, 36,019; 
Stamford City, 46,346; Stratford town, 19,212; 
total county—386,702. 
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Population of New York City by Age and Sex 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
WHOLE CITY 
0 
Age Total 1930 tee Total 193 
(Years) 1930 Male | Female (Years) 1930 Male | Female 
WAM Ses aie Tian fe 6,930,446|3.472,956 3,457,490 30 to 34 649,576} 327,685 321, 891 
Winder Feo ots } 5,600 272/438 263,162 ||35-to 44. 1,139,836 592,727 547, 109 
100,398) _ 51, 49,220 ||45 to 54. 5870} 394,946 367,924 
577,284) 291,782] 285,502|/55 to 64. 436,804) 215,622! 221,182 
575,300] 290,263) 285,037||65 to 74.. 204,683 96,317; 108,366 
599,286) 293,740} 305,546//75 and ove 59,820. 25,243 34,577 
687,417 ,734| 359,683|| Unknown........... 5) 986 3,011 2,975 
695,984] 341,448 4,536 
All ages... .. {1,867,312 183,627 93,646 89,981 
tinder 5. -| 113,810) . 338,587) 175,413 163,174 
Under 1 ,219 321,721| 119,462] 112,259 
5 to 9 127,286 129,025|' 63,905 65,120 
10 to 14 130,966 60,147) 28,285 31,862 
PO OL Oere A, Since es 143,926 17,925 La 10,487 
DOMOLLIE, dasiires ways: 187,284 2,166 1,093 1, 1073 
DDO. AVS 2)... iph ale =e, - 200,842 
BROOKLYN 
PR PLAR ER pein os eka chs 2,560,401/1,283,577)1,276,824)|30 to 34............. 223,720| 113,830) 109,890 
WIEN oan aoe ES 13,817} 108,78 5,080 ]|35 to 44..........--. 387,428} 202,195 185,233 
Warder nls) 5 ess. 5296 0,53 ,7091|45-to 54........5-0.. 267,577| 138,298) 129,279 
5to 9 231,273) 116,801] 114,472||55 to 64:............ 156,609 77,584 79,025 
10 to 14 231,824] 116,960] 114,864]|/65 to 74............. 73,346 34,543 38,803 
15 to 19 241,618] 118,127) 123,491)||75 and over...... Bese 21,771 9,118 12,653 
20 to 24.. 262,353) 124,671; 137,682||Unknown........... 2,290 1,166 1,124 
EPORO EN tec syle tig cet 246,775| 121,497) 125,278 | | 
‘ BRONX 
MIVRRER Oe 1,265,258] 630,513] 634,745 ||/30 to 34............- | 122,324 60,866 61,458, 
MIDAOT Defoe ie ez 103,92: 52,882 BL O46 1 3b tO 48s Rin tisk os. bas 207,525) 108,374 99,151 
MOR OCLOT MRSS ce ia any ovis + 19,23. 9,914 3 ‘£5 F054 28 Eos. cog 129,706 67.736 61,970 
NOG eet e nC sivas cs 107,665 54,535 63, 1301} 55 top64 005 20 oe 73,089 35,645 37,444 
BORGO LL Ate 2.4. 5 Piha 107,754 54,759 62,995 || 65 60) 74s. as eat we 33,680) 15,700 17,980 
15 to 19 113,781 56,083 57,698 || 75 and over.......... 8,769 3,678 5,091 
PAU ee eS a 126,799 58,780 ,O1 aie see 806 389 417 
SEBO (ZOU lewis ig say 129,432 61,086 
Veet eh -|1,079,129| 537,417 52,757| 54,231 
-| 90,529 014 94,397] 88,236 
, ,260 56;397 
48/196 321842 34’591 
. 44,925 543 17,138 
42,227 3,735 376 
46,330 Ss 282 


51,041 


Native whites, 4,293,825; foreign-born whites, 2,293,400; Negroes, 327,706; other races, 15,515. 


Population of New York City by Assembly Districts, 1930. 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


MANHATTAN 
1 87,300 14 81,045 
2 86,067 15 91,299 
3 71,408 16 76,325 
4 53,866 17 71,722 
5 67,765 18 110,063 
6 63,915 19 76,490 
7 87,774 20 67,284 
8 70,984 21 76,205 
9 92,819 22 77,598 
10 66,133 23 155,194 
iL 78,47 
12 88,122 Tot.....| 1,867,312 
eee oy 69,460 
QUEENS 
1 151,197 5 184,293 
y 141,625 6 112,800 
3 191,942 ———— | 
4 297,272 Tot.....1 1,079,129 
COND aN TOTAL CITY 
1 76,780 
2 81,566 chy. a 6,930,446 
POU. See 158,346 


NROOCDNACR Whe 


Font fat fe et 
i) 


COUP OLE 


The state censu: 


BEOOKLYN 
61,201 14 

300) O54 15 63:08 
qe | Tae 
74.474 19 7B5'098 
75,218 0 92/867 
63,964 21 141,109 

215,477 22 147/800 
cogs | mr 

; Dba: 
4.367 2,560,401 
BRONX 

101,735 6 

222'084 7 tes $07 
96,866 8 256,179 

110;560 Tot.....| 1,265,258 


1,123,026 aliens, and 4, be 330: citizens, 


s of 1925 gave the city 5,873 356; 


: 
{ 
> 
‘ 


, 
{ 
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Births, Marriages and Deaths, New York City (Five Borowginy 


Source: Registrar of Records, Department of Health 


R Live Births Marriages Deaths Stillbirths |InfantMortality 
’ Year |Estimated er r per per |Deaths)per 1,000 
- (Cal.) |Pop.July 1 No. 1,000 No. 1,000} No. 1,000 | No. 1,000 | Under wiiteus 
pop. pop. pop.’ ‘| live- | 1 Yr. | births 
births 
5,683,765 132.856 23.37 | 64,422 | 11.32 | 73,249 | 12.89 | 6,234 46.9 11,340 85.36 
6,323,035 128,796 20.37 | 64,826 | 10.25 | 71,864 | 11.37 | 6.134 47.6 8,315 64.56 
6,954,712 122,811 17.60 337 9.10 | 74,888 | 10.76 | 5,700 46.4 ,030 57.24 
7,033,193 115,621 | 16.40 | 61,574] 8.80 | 77,418 | 11.00] 5,579 | 48.3 6,427 55,59 
7,099,304 109,878 15.50 95 8.30 | 74,319 | 10.50 | 5,396 49.1 5,594 50.91 
7,160,434 03, 4.40 | 60,116 | 8.40 | 75,153 | 10.50 | 5,347 | 51.7 5,508 53.20 
7,226,164 | 101,239 | 14.00 | 67,347 | 9.30 | 75,857 | 10.50 | 5,070 | 50.1 5,287 52.22 
7,294,894 100,657 | 13.80 | 68,372 | 9.40 | 75,057 | 10.30 | 4,902 | 48.7 790 47.60 
,363,624 98,507 13.4 72,234 9.80 | 77,638 | 10.50 | 4,992 50.7 4,490 45.05 
7,434,346 101,988 3.7 69,417 ¥.30 | 77,465] 10.40 | 4,847 44.5 4,457 43.7 
7,491,790 | 102,045 13.6 63,493 8.5 73,775 9.8 | 4,995] 48.9 3,910) 38.3 


Included in the 102,045 live births in 1938 were 978 sets of twins. 


BROOKLYN BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS 


(Figures are included in the table above. In this and the following table the figures have been officially 
revised as to births, deaths and still births to conform to borough of residence 1927 and since.) 


Deaths 
Live- Still- Mar- All 
Year births | births riages | Causes |Tuberc’s|Pneum.| Kidney | Cancer |Neryous 
3,317 2,099 1,731 776 
2,916 1,642 2,271 912 
2,814 1,068 2,778 732 
3,349 1,004 2,817 540 
3,031 914 2,891 719 
2,818 1,275 3,041 773 
2,392 1,816 3,150 730 
2,164 1,602 3,413 1,943 
2,219 1,587 3,490 1,935 
2,214 1,465 3,438 1,811 
1,661 1,358 2,602 1,599 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, OTHER BOROUGHS (included in 5-Borough table) 
Manhattan Queens Richmond 
"| Births M’r’g’s|Deaths Births |M’r’s’s|Deaths/ Births |M’r’g’s\|Deaths 
56.839} 36,496) 32,557 


47.208] 34,544] 29, 
30,227 26. 
28,242 


Bronx 
Births| M’r’g’s|Deaths 


24, 
24,293 
Deaths in 1938 from street accidents 967, of which 908 were auto fatalities; suicides numbered 1,246. 


DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, (GREATER) CITY OF NEW YORK 


Heart 


| Gau~ | noe |Dise ll ‘wear |Putm.|p: Eva y| Gams] ee ee 

- “j -| o s- ear ulm.|Pneu-/Pul’ry - - 

Ee Sobeed eta Tubex ner Dis. ease Tuber|monia|Tuber| cer Dis. | ease 
10, 970| 5,317| 4,833) 11,342]|1933...] 4,056] 7,686] 521] 8,932] 3,638] 18,671 

1839, 2: erie 8307 699] 6,784] 3,912] 14/992]|1934. 3'950| 6.755}  470| 9'502| 4,484] 20,72 
1930...| 4.457| 8/058] 632] 8/125] 2905) 16,953/|1935..-| 3/968] 6.385] 403] 9,969] 4,141) 20,175 
geet] 0] Sass] Baa] Se) BOUL ARARST eae: (:| Sat] Seat) See) al Sales 
Ed ald acd cel Bigs "111938. -| 3/481| 4,737| 352| 11,160] 3,589|23,983 


Typ) hhs—(1932) 64; (1933) 70; (1934) 44; (1935) 34; (1936) 33; (1937) 26; (1938) 26. 
Deane eet eaths-(1832) 210; (1933) §6: (1934) 103; (1935) 68; (1936) 35; (1937) 58; (1938) 26. : 
Epidemic meningitis deaths—(1932) 114; (1933) 73; (1934) 73; (1935) 243; (1936) 226; (1937) 101; 


(1938) Piyelitis deaths—(1932) 32: (1933) 90; (1934) 12; (1935) 91; (1936) 9; (1937) 21; (1938) 4. 


Appendicitis deaths—(1932) 1,065; (1933) 1,149; (1934) 1,006; (1935) 920; '(1936) 1,050; (1937) 935; 
(1938 


Peanense deaths—(1932) 50; (1933) 8; (1934) 21; (1935) 11; (1936) 25; (1937) 468; (1938) 162, 


DEATHS FROM ALCOHOLISM IN NEW YORK CITY 


- T Man-)| The |Brook, Tot. Man-| The |Brook| Tot. 
Yr. aera Page ag City Yr.|hat’n|Bronx| lyn | City || Yr. |hat’n Bronx lyn City 
ine hes 596 ||1930| 531 49 277 908 ||1934! 290 26 110 471 
beat i09 38 i 621 ||1931| 573 56 261 942 ||1935| 255 20 a re 
1915! 393 43 91 562 -|}1932| 417 39 202 701 tet aoe 5 ir aac 
920 72 5 16 ' 33 1933 1 40 198 703 \|19 ne oe 
1926 483 46 123 68. 1938) 196 19 


Ms 


— 


Wage 


Year Earners 


| Estab. 


506,208 


iWages Ta 
Year 


844,648,136 
904,646,427 
910,509,591 
678,705,151 
438,778,462 
582,298,673 
629;750,581 


Cost of 


Materials 


2'248/500,925 
2, 718,792,438 
1232 


5 
1,331,048,611 
1,756,473, 582 
2)185,913,680 


“Vales s ‘ 
Products | 


ollars 


e 1935 Bae: 1937 figures include printing and publishing. 
SUMMARY FOR 1937 BY BOROUGHS 


. Wage Wages in 
Earners Year 


Estab. 


Cost of Ma- 


terials 


Dollars 
26,790,376 
156,603,490 
373,094,359 iO 
62,774,779 
7,33 10,487,577 


SUMMARY FOR 1935, BY BOROUGHS 


Wage Wages in 
Earners i 


135,677,680 
359,893,432 
54,263,260 
9,667,130 


SUMMARY FOR 1933, BY BOROUGHS 


14,947 17,116,533 
02,112 104,783,208 
228,859 - 267,763,304 
39,927 |. 43,175,382 
5,546), 5,940,035 


SUMMARY FOR 1931, BY BOROUGHS 


1,154 17,894 26,659,100 
5,160 122/247 157,043,169 
18,233 262,832 401,870,084 
46,035 63,076,194 

184 6,649 9,131,967 


Dollars 
56,074,016 


435,570,236 
406,949,415 
"230,058,866 


57,261,147 


Cost of Ma- 


terials 


Dollars 
47,227,153 


365,372,360 
1,110,223,156 
187,001,696 


46,649,217 


32,761,437 


283,992'165 
845,358,515 
140,6 


53,691 
28,282,803 


46,724,185 


401,685,858 
a; PEAY 920,722 


Tee 


Value of 
Products 


Dol 
124, 302 92,241 
838,543,873 
2,498,878,377 
412) 466 


88,118,703. 


Value of 
Products — 


Dollars 
103,177,991 — 
723,354,862 

2, 432°756,222 
"332: ee 11919 
74,131,445 


75,708,311 
598/324,967 — 


115,409, Ts 
838,906.45 
2,841,518, 692 
"352,547, 
63,572,487 


ATA FOR NEW YORK CITY INDUSTRIAL AREA OUTSIDE OF THE METROPOLIS. 


Wage 


pyeses in 
Earners 


Year 


Cost of Ma- 
terials 


Aver. No. 


Dollars 
146, 235.3 251 


4,846,209, 132 


1739, 
4)284/825, 526 


0 
36,307 916,706 1,415,019,737 9,339,103, 436 * 


e 1935 (a) figures are comparable with 1937 because of subtraction of two 1935 industries ic 


pec umineting and heating,” and “‘railroad repair shops’’) which were not insiuded 


1935 DATA FOR INDUSTRIAL AREA OUTSIDE N. Y. CITY 


Wage Wages in Cost of Ma- 
Estab. Earners Tent oriei : 
y Doll i 
Westchester 22,679,150 
-) Bergen..... 

WSsex . . 


Dol 
107, 300 638 | 


211, 923) 713 
90,967,161 

105,299,226 

1,121, 479, 163 


31,970,622 


3: 3 
5,709 274,724 294,109,003 


— a 


N. Y. City—Gainful Workers; Needy Cases; The Fund 
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Gainful Workers in New York City, 1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


By boroughs, the gainful workers numbered: 
Manhattan—675,135 males, 319,899 femates, 


828,526 males, 280,773 females. Queens—358,083 
males, 110,949 females. Richmond—50,283 males, 


Bronx—412,572 males, 137,324 females. Brooklyn— | 13,915 females. 
Occupation | Male [Fimale Occupation Male |F’male 
Li eS ae 18,961] 470/|Stock broker: i 
Brick & stone mesons & tile layers} 18,202 2|!wholesaia dealers, imp. an dexp... sage rt 
Bullders and building contractors.| $725 7[Polloemen ne ne: end exp.) deere 
heelleah ok) eo RS ae 53,569)......||Actors and showmen............ 9,485) 6,404 
Comp. linotypers, & typesetters. . 24,756 550||Artists, sculpt’s, & teacher of art.. 7,616| 4,039 
lectricians......... noe Gees eeebe 24,788 3||Authors, editors, & reporters. .... 710) 2,653 
ngineers (stationary).......... IS 274) as -. Clergymen....... Kies: beeen 5,442] * 53 
eon & overseers (manuf'g) 48,0041 °) 2,604) | Dentiste so: . uee.. cas oa SON ee 6,005 246 
oan ASE OS ee Ber F 26,296]... ... Lawyers and juages............- 17,659 622 
anag. & officials (manuf.) 21,465) 1,498 )|Musiciains & teachers of music. ... 15,310) 5,962 
PT ANUISOCUTEPS 6. 5 wk eee 33 31,334 786 ||Photographers, .....,.....0.s-08 3,766 454 
Mech., auto. fac., gar., & rep. sh’s 20,392 1||Physicians and surgeons. .. 11,853 694 
Painters, glaz., & varn. (building) . 47,741 12}|/Teachers (school)........ 9,471] 38,414 
Plumbers & gas & steam fitters...|  23.437]...... Technical engineers. ...... 17,055] | 12 
Tailors & tailoresses............. 40,537) 1,287 Civil engineers & surveyo 182 
Factory operatives.............. 231,989/143,593 Electrical engineers... .. 5,475 
Iron & steel, mach & vehicle ind, 18,651) 1,402 Mechanical engineers. . . F 120 
og San fica iaaiag 18,731 4,016 |/Trained nurses... ate: "509| 21,873 
A f US... E ,320 || Barbers, hairdressers & manicur! 2,9 
Suit, coat, & overall factories.._| 23/442| _6,464||Elevator tenders............- os is'e5 "343 
Textile industries. ............ 11,881} 12,637 ||Janitors and sextons............ 2,563) 7,331 
Mactory laborers. ..........+..-: 38,915) 2,137}|Laundry operatives............. 13.678} 13,295 
Buildg., gen., & not spec. laborers 62,274 254||Porters (except in stores)........ 29,165} s,s s0,20 
Longshoremen & stevedores...... L,GOr bec s Rest., cafe, & lunch room keepers 12,723] 1,399 
Chauf. & truck & tractor drivers..| 105,749 S5 HWANG. 5.6 ck ca ksien poe eeeeke 47,704|125,949 
borers, steam & street railroad 16,181 ROR) Walters... 2. 26s nos wsieniem nian 37,699) 17,475 
Telephone operators. ............ 1,558] 29,859 || Accountants and auditors........ 21,426} 1,372 
(Clerks In Stores... 6. aan tee 26.352} 8.393 ||Agents, collectors, & credit men... 15,971) 1,551 
Ins. agents, mang., & officials... . . 21,349} 1,072||/Bookkeepers and cashiers........ 27,603} 56,067 
Lab., porters, & helpers in stores. . 17,042 772 ||Clerks (except in stores)......... 181,294/110,529 
Real estate agents & officials. .... 29,384] 2,723 |/Mes., er'd, & office boys and girls.| 24,728) 1.176 
eS Ee es ree 148,508} 7,369 ||Stenographers and typists........ ,346 2 
Salesmen and saleswomen........ 154,192| 41,165 All occupations..............|2,324,599|862,806 


The Hundred Neediest Cases Fund 


The Hundred Neediest Cases Fund was estab- 
lished by The New York Times in 1912 to assist 
in the rehabilitation and restoration to self support 
of those in want. Appeals are issued in December 


given $5,175,696.39 to the cause of the Neediest. 
Ten New York charity organizations participate in 
the appeal, designate the hundred neediest within 
their knowledge and supervise the distribution and 


of each year by the newspaper and its readers in the | application of the contributions. The statistical 
twenty-seven years of existence of the Fund have } record of the fund since its establishment follows: 


Year of Cases No. of Amount | 
Appeal Relieved Gifts Received 
UL SS A 14 177 $3,630.88 
EERE Se Sine = 6 Wits oo, -:0 37 470 9,646.36 
LLL As ee 55 732 15,032.46 
ORE WE Es foc Fas ds 114 1,549 31,819.92 
1 Se 131 2,716 55,792.45 
OU OA See See 207 2,891 62,103.47 
PR sae cham ple 201 3,726 81,097.57 
ol) 200 4,743 106,967.14 
Omer esi sty ass - 202 6,187 111,126.00 
oe 1 i Se 240 6,600 * 125,011.10 
Pe SSO es ee 258 8,164 157,421.08 
Jsins => Sai a 289 9,342 177,683.67 
ol eee 351 11,424 233,524.89 
Tein 1 ae eee ees 348 11,613 260,998.26 
1926. . .401 12,890 280,287.78 


*29,277 individuals 


Year of Cases No. of Amount 

Appeal Relieved Gifts Received 
VEY Cy nae eek erie 407 11,785 $285,834.35 
PATH iad A ios acta eee 469 12,574 338,111.01 
pty eS See So oe 4385 12,823 339,981.92 
OSG 3 i Srdh ig cine. bee's 516 11,742 345,790.65 
ABOUT go Paka es 452 11,410 298,002.41 
ee es byt en 428 10,808 265,399.53 
Oy Ee ek Geo e 406 9,572 5,096.7 
1S: Sapien bad 398 8,799 236,284.00 
ORS? iyi beta ali piae-aie 445 9,755 254,132.30 
DUP nieeaeace ie 479 9,742 271,497.30 
oy ee Pee or 580 10,690 305,187.89 
1938 586 10,525 268,696. 
MOREE Gon Acar *8,699 213,449 | $5,175,696.39 


The Greater New York Fund 


Source: An official 


The Greater New York Fund was inaugurated | 
(1938) under the sponsorship of a representative 
committee of business men, financiers, philan- 
thropists and public-spirited citizens. The Fund 
is a permanent philanthropic organization’ which 
raises new and additional money needed by volun- 
tary social welfare and health agencies serving all 
races and creeds in New York City. Each year 
these organizations serve 2,000,000 persons— 
approximately two out of every seven New 
Yorkers. On behalf of its affiliated agencies the 
Fund makes one annual appeal directed exclusively 
to business firms and employee groups in the five 
boroughs of New York City. The major share of 
the money that these organizations spend to 
advance human health and welfare comes from 
earnings, endowments, gifts from individuals and 


other sources. 
substitutes one united appeal for 


The Fund 
many appeals to business. No member agency 


will ask contributions during the 
_ pusiness firm or employee group which has con- 

tributed through the Fund. The Central Admis- 
sion and Distribution Committee of the Welfare 


year from any 


of the institution 


Council and the United Hospital Fund passes on 
the qualifications of agencies as they apply for 
participation in the Fund and allocates the money 
collected according to the needs of the several 
agencies. There were (1939) 390 voluntary wel- 
fare agencie8 affiliated with the nd. 

The services to the public follow: Medical 
service, which includes hospitals, clinics and home 
treatment; nursing and health services; services to 
families, which include the keeping together of 
homes, obtaining work for unemployed, legal 
advice and the re-educating of the crippled, the 
blind and the deaf; services for children, which 
include child placement in private families, or 
modern institutions, for infants and children un- 
fortunate enough to dependent, neglected, 
abused, or delinquent, and temporary shelter 
during family illness or other disturbing condi-. 
tions; care of the aged; recreation and group 
work in settlement houses and like community 
centers. 

James G. Blaine is president of the Fund, with 
John C. Goold as assistant. The address of the 
Fund is 52 Wall Street, New York City. 
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426 New York City—Trade, Retail di 


F(a teeS 


- Retail Trade in N. Y. City, 1935, 
_ Source: United States Bureau of the Census _ 
Em- (Wages a 


Sales |ployees|in Yr. 
$1,000 |Av. No.| $1,000 


4 | E 
Kind of Business cred Sales |ployees| 
0. 


eine of Business| Store — $1,000 |Av- No. 


No. 


City Total. .... 115,567|2,847,332/323,590/369,483)|H’sh’Idap’li., radio 
Ta - Radio dealers. ... 
Food stores..... 52,161 60,300] 71,326||Otherhomef’rnish. 


Candy, confect...| 10,826 4,998| 3,475||Lumber - build- 
_ Dairy prod., milk.| 1,28: ing-hdwe. group 
_ Egg and poultry. . f 1 

‘Delicatessen. ... . ; L’mb’r, build. mat. 

Fruit, veget. mark. P 4,054||Hardware stores. . 
: ocery no meats 87 i Hardwri,farm imp. 
_ Grocery, meats...| 2,954 579 Heat., p’mb equip. 

JM Z Paint, glass, wall-pl 
we 1/|Electrical supply . 


i ; 


602 743|\|Eating & drink- 
=, . ing places..... 


369,172] 86,077 
oe : Restau.,lunchrms. 274,300] 68,870} * 
neral merchan- Lunehcoun.,refr’s. 1 23,565] 4,581 

- dise group Drinking places... 71,307| 12,626 


Dry gds., gen. mer. 4 Drug stores..... 83,086} 10,422 10,909 


Department stores 5 Me 
Variety, 5-10, etc. 10,478| 6,867]} With fountain. .. 53,673 7,505 — 
i Without fount’n. 29,413 3,400 4 


Apparel group | 12,643 - 
ces Other ret. stores 38,881 
-Men’s furnishings.| 1,594 : : ESS 
-Men’s clothing... 985 Bicycle shops... . 
‘amily clothing. . 320 5,856 Book stores. ..... 
men’srdy-to-w.| 2,542 f 6 
rriers and fur. . 202 2,07 HSCS Sie ots a,c) 
15 G 7||Fuel & ice dealers. 
if ; Gift, nov’Ity, souv. 
) waa 33,430 Hay, grain & feed. 
Bee saee 67,601 (Without groc).. 
CWith groe:).. pices alecna.c cliched ae lee 
Farm &gard.sup’ly 
Jewelry stores. ... 
Luggage stores. . . 
8 || News dealers. ... . 
. : Sporting goods... 
S es Tae 19,249 3,624||Beer & liq. (pack.). 
Other automotive. 1,002 153 Otherclassitic’t’ns. 


ng stations.| 2,241| 48,412] 5,339]  6,501||Sec.-hand stores 
Furniture-house Clothing & shoe. |- 
‘group. .... | 3,682]: 133,879] 12,618] 20,244|| Furniture..... 


ans , | 
rniture stores 783} 50,293) 401 
loor cov., drap. 711 13}348| 1,188 Other..... 


Includes no compensation for proprietors and firm members of unincorporated businesses. 

Operating expenses for the 1935 year—food stores, $156,491,000; general stores with food, $167,000: 

general merchandise Ne $126,343,000; apparel group, $130,074,000; automotive group, $33,331,000: 
i Te stations, $14,324, ; furnished-household group, $43,251,000; lumber-building-hardware group, 
i 89,000; eating and drinking places, $188,446,000; drug stores, $24,734,000; second-hand stores, $3,138, 
A } ¥ 


ws ie Se ee euibers membered 101,133, of wh 48,4 

oprietors an ™m members numbe ; , of whom 461 were . 

p 13 658 ‘eating and a places. connected with) food svar: 
tthe total wages paid in 1935 ($369,483,000), 


bet 


full-time wages amounted to $351,367,000; part-time, 


he retail trade, as well as in the wholesale, there are merchants and con tail: 
: wholesale business. Many retailers do some jobbing. ya Soneerns ehat do oa ae 


aa RETAIL SUMMARY, 1935, BY BOROUGHS; ALSO SUBURBS 


Sales 
Stores in Year prietors ployees in Year 


Pro- Em- Payroll _ 


123,612 4,695 , 30 
PEM edge ade t 3,221 63,941 7 weet pa 
WRG, Shien, oe 81327 210,642 


b OSS ROU O Cae I 4 
SG boot gO SeunGap ooo ae 284,275 403 


175 


n_parentheses)—stores, 97,528 (1 ‘ y em=- 

gk 0 Op, Ga AGES 0) ois ciao 
nts, 21,418; net s J 

3,749; employees (excluding commission bulk tank stations), 199.318: 4 total peyton be gee 


The 1935 wholesale trade included—beer, wines, and liquors, $190.63 5 . 
lothing and furnishings, $457,614,000; dry goods, $1,660,5 40005 groceries, $1,202,000 4 


a 


“Nat'l Bank and Trust Co., $1,638,000; 


N. Y. City—Securities Transactions; Clearing House Data 427 
N. Y. Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: An Official of the Institution 
Stocks Bonds Seats Stocks Bonds Seats 
Year ———— Year — — 
(Cal.) Shares Par Value | High Low _ Shares Par Value | High | Low 
Dollars Dollars|Dollars No Dollars Dollars} Dollars 
1900.. 138, 30, 266] 578,359,230] 47,500] 37,500]/1928....} 920, 550, 032 2,939,627,750/595,000]290,000 
1905...| 263,040,993] 1,018,090,420] 85.000] 72/000 1929... ..|1,124/990;980|3,020,316,700 625,000|525,000 
1910. 163,882,956 "634,091,000 94.000] 65.000}| 1930... "810,626,276 2.779 009,350 480,000|205,000 
1915: 173,378,655] 956,077,700} 74.000} 38.000 576.921,426)3,075,347,100/310, 125,000 
1920. 223,931,349! 3,955,036,900/115,000} 85,000 425,235,829) 2,971,965,650| 185,000] 68,000 
1921.. 171,439,693) 3,504,814,845/100,000] 77,500 654,874,210/3, eg 402/950|250) Nie 90,000 © 
1922... 260,753,997/4,098,696,027|100,000| 86,000 323,871,840 /3,729,460,500|190,000] 70,000 
1923. . 237,276,927) 2,753,506,630| 100,000} 76, 381,666,197|31347,855,300 145, 000 65,000 
1924. 282,032,923) 3,828,019,845| 101,000} 76,000 496,063,099/3,575,453, 100 174; 000} 89,000 
1925. 452.211.399) 3,398.346.045}| 150.000} 99.000 409, 464, 570\2, 792) 531) 000/134; ,000] 61,000 
1926. 449, 103,258|3,029, 684,700] 175,000] 133,000]|1938 297/466,722 15859,865,000 85,000 51,000 
1927 576.990.87513. 321,545.600| 305.000! 170.000 


Source: 


In the year ended June 30, 1938 (source: The 
Securities and Exchange Commission). the market 
value of stock sales on the New York Stock Ex- 
change was $11,656,013,000; on the New York Curb 
Exchange, $753,900,000—a total for the two ex- 
changes of $12,409,913,000.. The 20 other registered 
exchanges in this country in that same year had a 
total market value of stock sales of $627,675,000; 
the total for all the registered exchanges in 1938 
being $13,037,588,000. 


An Official of the Institution 


The total market value of bond sales, in the 
same year, by the 22 exchanges, was $1,721,771, 000, 
of which’ $1,437,578,000 represented transactions 
on the New York’ Stock Exchange, and $282,025,000 
was on the New York Curb Exchange. 

And in the year named a total of 563,675,000 
shares of stocks were dealt in on the 22 exchanges, 
of which 430,671,000 were handled on the New 
York Stock Exchange, and 69,146,000 on the New 
York Curb Exchange. 


‘ 


N. Y. Curb Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


Transactions Prices for Seats 
Year Stocks Bonds 

(Cal.) | (Shares) |(ParValue)| High Low 
Number Dollars Dollars | Dollars 
1924 72,243,900} 200,315,000 9,000 4,000 
1925 06,350) 500,533 37,500 8,500 
1926. . .|115,531,800)525,810,000} - 35,000 17,500 
1927. . .}126,116,566/575,472,000} 67,000 2,000 
1928.. , 682/ 834.8! 170,000 6,000 
1929... }473.770,970)| 544,542,000 .000 | 150,000 
1930... |/222,268,045/863,531,000}, 225,000 0,000 
1931.. .|109,812.4651983.288,000! 137.000 000 


Condition of Members N. Y. 


Transactions Prices for Seats 
Year Stocks Bonds 

(Shares) | (Par Value) High Low 
Number Dollars Dollars |Dollars 
1952. 57,108,543] 952,289,000} 55,000 | 16,500 
1933.. .|100,916.602| 944'374'000] 50,000 | 25,000 
1934 60,050,695 be poh gs ,000 | 17,000 
1935.. | 75,747,764|1,171,440,000| 33,000 2,000 
1936... |134,665,196| ‘823. 030 000} 48,000 | 26,000 
1937... |104,178,804| 442,361,000} 35,000 | 17,500 
1938...| 49,640,238] 366, 974,000] 17,500 8,000 


’ 


Clearing House Association 


Source: Official Statement of the Institution 
For the week ending Sept.21,1939. The figures are six-day averages, except as to capital and net profits. 


4 ap ee a ee Dosen pees 

Capital ndivide eposits eposits 

a ee nies ag Bi Profits Average Average 
ank of New York.......-.-- $6,000,000 | $13,782,500 $197,088,000 | $15,803,000 
2 Bank or Srieisreadk Company 20,000,000 26,296,700 523,179,000 49'471,000 
8 |National City Bank..........- -| 77,500,000 60,670,200 1,957,065,000 | 166,834,000 
12 |Chemical Bank & Trust Company...... 20,000,000 56,010, 664,057,000 441,000 
23 |Guaranty Trust Company............. 90,000,000 | 182,957,600 1,920,093,000 61,360,000 
30 |Manufacturers Trust Com HINES 20 %65, a7oigh3 42,227,000 45,129,400 10,658,000 7,073,000 
33 |Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 21 0! 71,802,300 1,000,344,000 0,608,000 
45 |Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co........ 15,000,000 0,482,900 ,501,000 7,673,000 
65 |First National Bank............------ ,000,0! 109,782,800 592,236,000 2,524,000 
67 |Irving Trust Company.........-.....- 50,000, 061, 600,728,000 Goa 
72 |Continental Bank & Trust Co......... 4,000, 64,359,800 | 57,642, one ,000 
74 |Chase National Bank............... .-| 100,270,000 | 131,089,400 | ; 2,638,459,000 44,065,000 
76 |Fifth Avenue Bank............... ; 500, ,890,3 ,456,000 4,227,000 
103 |Bankers Trust Company.......... 25,000, 80,095,400 1,009,743,000 32,539,000 
106 |Title Guarantee & t+ Company 6,000,000 2,497,40) 4,173,000 2,438,000 
108 |Marine Midland Trust ated 5,000,000 .271,8 116,192,000 2,934,000 
114 |New York Trust Com. 12,500,000} 27,920,400 381,113,000 30,286,000 

125 {Commercial Nat. B & Frist Co., 7,000,000 8,418,200 Serie 2 pia 

127 |Public Nat.{Bank and Trust Co........ 7,000,000 9,461,700 90,436,000 1,455,000 
Can ee eS Oey Oe eee ee 518,997,000 916,981,200 | 12,800,387,000 | 653,807,000 


nd deposit figures include deposits in 
freien ane Sk tan Sa ee: 
neared Tist Chase Na- 
$65,348,000; Bankers Trust Co., 


lus figures are as per Official 
eae. of JI fae 30. 5 bangin figures 


anh Bank, 
$19.12) 


se and 


ended Sept. 30, 1939, 00 166 811 bo a 
70,578,, 78.531, 090,09; balances, $27, 396,158,611.56, 
sif0 of $197,974,689, 701.65. 
Total transactions pr ae ae the 
ring House (86 years)—exchanges, $8, = 
345 068 68: balances, $783,682,808,903.07, @ total of 
,994,051 
$8,005, teat day’s transactions on record (Oct. 
31, 1929) were—exchanges, $3,853,040,114.48; bal- 
ances, $379,201,061.08, a total ‘of $4,231, 241, 175.56, 


“ 
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The Water Supply of New York City | 
j Sources New York City Board of Water Supply _ Ai 
ea Area _ |Capac- ; Area. _ {Capac- 
i -| it Reservoirs = Eleva-| ity 
aa ia Sa. rie Mili’'n Sa. Fon. |(Mili'n 
} Acres | Milics| Feet | Gals. 3 _| Acres | Miles| F | Gals. 
Catskill System iE Cross River........ 769.2| 1,20 1 10, 
“ veneered Basin . 5,131. 8.01] 587.0] 82,356|| Croton Falls.......| 1,062.4 1.66] 309.1) 14,839 
Ashokan—W. Basin} 3,1 4,82} 590.0) 48,240 bg “ Diverting] 153.6) 0.24 
1 0.26] 450.6 948 || Gilead Lake. ....... 122.2 0.19 
3.47| 357.0| 30,573 || Gleneida Lake. -.... 168.9 0.26 
t.78}1,130.0} 19,583 || Kirk Lake... é 101.1 0.16 
0.07} 409.1 87 Kk soa! 
PP ae 181,588 : 5.35} 201.1] 28,110 
a ; : 0.90 5, 
0.95} 399.1] 7,070 tieus) Ona tee 1.05 
Gal) Wed] 4.08 or 
Brook... 5 ; : ; a 
4 soy'd Corners , 296.9 eae oe ree we Otalle A Sales see 11,752.3] 18.40)....... 103,100 
Carmel—MiddleBr.| 428.2 5 : > 
iCatinel—_ West Br...] 1,082.8 1.69} 502.1} 10,427 Grand total..... 23,645.2) 36.81]....... 284,706 
iad fa? The deepest well on Long Island is at Point ‘Lookout—1,266 feet. 
Sv WATER CONSUMPTION IN NEW YORK°CITY—(AVERAGE) PER DAY 
: Figures Show Millions and Tenths of Millions of Gallons 


Year |Ma’h, : Priv. 
Total|| (Cal.) | Brx. | BkIn.| Que. | Rich.} Cos. | Total 


528.5}|1935...| 529.4] 251.9) 87.2 | 23.1 | 58.5 | 950.1 
528.9//1936...) 541.2) 260.6] 87.7 | 23.6 | 59.4 | 972.5 
734.9||1937...| 545.4} 257.2) 90.0 | 23.4 | 59.3 | 975.3 
eee 1938...| 537.0} 273.5] 87.5 | 22.3 | 60.0 | 980.3 


4 


sore drainage area of more than 1700 square miles, an area greater than the entire land area of the State of 
- Rhode Island. ; ; 
-' Manhattan and Bronx—Croton water was in- Within the screen chambers downstream from 
duced in 1842; the Bronx River in 1854; the | Ashokan and Kensico reservoirs and in the Hill 
Tam in 1896. . 5 View downtake chamber chlorine gas is introduced 
The Catskill supply, introduced in 1917, is ob-| into the water for the destruction of germ life. 
ined from the Schoharie and Esopus watersheds | The gas, which is delivered compressed to a liquid 
in, the Catskills. 2 state in steel containers, is neutralized or dis- 
“The Schoharie watershed with a drainage area | sipated before the treated water reaches the dis- 
‘of 314 square miles lies north of the Esopus, in the'| tribution pipes. me 
heart and higher section of the Catskill Mountains. From Hill View reservoir Catskill water is and 
the flow of Schoharie Creek is intercepted by | Delaware water will be delivered into the five 
Gilboa dam which forms the Schoharie reservoir. | boroughs by two circular tunnels, deep in solid 
_The Ashokan reservoir lies 14 miles west of the| rock. City Tunnel No. 1, reducing in diamater 
from 15 to 14, 13, 12 and 11 feet, is 18 miles long. ; 
rock. City Tunnel No. 1, reducing in diameter 
is 20 miles long. From these two tunnels water ay: 
is brought up through shafts to 37 underground ber 
valve chambers, from which it is delivered to the — ie 
large trunk mains, many of them 4 feet to 6 feet in _ 
diameter, in the City streets. 4k, 


_Brooklyn—The Esopus watershed together with : : 4 . 
e old Brookiyn system furnish the entire supply | o¢¢ 20 the terminal shafts in Brooklyn two lines 


ator Bro akiyn, With the exception of the Twenty- of pipe, generally 66-inch and 72-inch steel and — 


fo 2 € 48-inch cast iron, extend to the 4 ion |. 
pen art: Which is supplied by the N. Y. Water | jon Silver Lake reservoir in Richmond, Gas 


viateas A ts A th i 
nQueens—The city supplies the First, Second, | iron pipe buried Im trenches te he eat: Bee 
Third and Fifth Wards. The remainder of the|tom, one line 36 inches and one 42 i Ores 
orough is supplied by 3 private water companies. | Giameter. He inches in — 
7 : ave system furnishes about one-half of! The cost of the Catskill and Delaware delivery 
7 ie iba, Ags ae ue a roid a | system within the City limits, including the two 

‘panies from. underground. sources. “™"| City Tunnels, the major pipe-lines and appur- 
" “Richmon d—The Borough is supplied fromuthe tenances, and Silver Lake reservoir, exceed - 


_— atskill system, supplemented by a small amount | $96,000,000. 


. 


rt 


_ from RS Silver Lake reservoir, the terminal Rb ottagbe pga ha, ae igre ee oe 
reser’ \ for x i is : n annattan 
ough red 7 aes pNSuCUD 528th unis bob bounded by Thirty-fourth Street, Madison ree 


“The cost of the Catskill system was about $193,- | TWenty-fourth Street, Lexington Avenue, Four. 
000,000, of which $27,000,000 was for the Schoharie | teenth Street, Third Avenue, Bowery, Houston — 
tke. 9 |: Street, East River, Battery, North River. There 
The city, in 1937, got $37,455,580. from the sale | 8%¢ two pumping stations—Gansevoort and West 
7 r, : Streets, and Oliver and South Streets. Each sta- 
Hill View reservoir is in Yonkers, just north of | tion has six electrically driven centrifugal pumps. 
New York City line and 15 miles south of Either fresh or salt water may be used. 


ip 
ly is furnished by two stations, one 1 i 
1 he foot of Joralemon Street, and the eae ae 
wn into the air, permitting admixture of i ata one a Edward’s Streets. e ; 
n e Coney Island high pressure system pr 
eh rable gases and other matters causing tastes} an area of 470 acres. The bunrpini station ae 
a and odors. s West 24th Street and Neptune Ave. At 


/_<—_ =" 


—“—-. 
may 
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New York City Food Supply 


Sources: Commissioner of Markets and U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


More than 2 billion dollars worth of food products were shipped to the City of New York in 1939, 


figures in the table below cover the 1938 calendar 
of Agricultural Economics, Washington. 


Classes of Food 


The 


year, and were compiled by the United States Bureau 


Figures in Carloads 


et 


Meats: 


1935 1936 1937 1938 
Fruits and vegetables received by railand boat..... 146,209 139,950 142,0 
Fruits and vegetables received by truck........__.. 65,259 71,164 54°306 "Ee bo8 
TALUCL yp RO SD ale ie 211,468 211,114 196,448 208,537 
LSTA cS Oe an oe * 237,921,370] 244,299,056] 232,843,569] 302,688°784 
Reese Ud.) ..3......-...2 a 68,800,173} 65,886,718] _61,302°749| 742111206 
Dressed Poultry (Ibs.)......... 185,239,950] 212,096,792} 206,602'823| 209/147/397 
1s SOLER ia a 2 ee ssereseses-.{  202,928/940] 205,419'720] 184'633/950 
hasten: Cream (qts.)- o.oo. s sc. sass cane . .{1,363,938,800)1,510,533;880)1,486,232/680 
awe eOUlery LCATIOBGE) «6s. aici. ce cae cs oe ka on : 9,148 9,143 8,505 
Peanitits, Cocoanuts, ete. (carloads):.............)............ 2,400 31273 2/69 
Local dressed carcasses (Ibs.).................. seeees.+.---| 801,176,740} 744,521,739] 795,561,611 
Country dressed carcasses (Ibs.)..-........222..)22001222 11,721,785 3,457,805] 13,894/305 
Western dressed carcasses (Ibs.)...............-|..sel 485,341,970] 480,150;254| 465,482,010 
Western fresh and frozen cuts (Ibs.)............|............ 147,674,036| 152,427;/776| 159,153,766 
Western cured and provisions (Ibs.)............ mae 112,918,001} 113,871,446] 110,318,151 
Imported fresh and processed (Ibs.)............|............ 59,488,673} — 91,356,906] 70,010,961 ° 
SE SEAT STG 28 a ee 500,000,000] 500,000,000} 500,000,000 


In the above table of fresh fruits and vege- | The eggs weighed 276,950,925 lbs.; the milk and 


tained 3,446,616,000 lbs.; the 64,928 carlots con- 
tained 1,558,272,000 lbs, a total of 5,004,888,000 Ibs. 


cream amounted to 3,162,233,362 Ibs.; the live 
poultry totaled 153,090,000 Ibs.; the peanuts, cocoa- 
nuts, etc., weighed 64,680,000 Ibs. 


The following table shows the number of car- 
loads of fruits and vegetables unloaded in New 


eng City, by years and kinds: 


ts and vegetables come from all over the 
ats include shipments from South Amer- 


me 
world; 
ica, Australia and New Zealand. 

“The apples are from Washington State, New 
York State and Virginia; cantaloupes, California, 


fruit, Florida; grapes, 


Colorado and Arizona; gra) c 
lemons, California; 


California and New York; i 
oranges, California and Florida; peaches, Georgia, 
North Carolina, California, New York; pears, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, New_York; plums, 
California, Idaho; watermelons, Florida, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Virginia. 4 

Onions come from Texas, New York, Michigan, 
Indiana; white potatoes, Maine, New York, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Florida; tomatoes, Florida, 
California, Cuba, Texas, Mississippi. 

Argentina sends grapes, onions, peaches; Baha- 
tomatoes; Belgium, grapes; Bermuda, pota- 
toes, celery, onions; Canada, potatoes, apples, 
onions; Chile, onions, cantaloupes, grapes, peaches; 
Cuba, grapefruit, potatoes; Egypt, onions; Holland, 
cabbage, onions; Italy, lemons; Mexico, tomatoes; 
Puerto Rico, grapefruit, oranges; Spain, onions, 


cantaloupes. 

It is estimated that in 1939 the city consumed 25 
billion glasses of beer and ale, 9,200,000 half- 
barrels, or 20,600,000,000 glasses of beer. 

Markets—Bronx Terminal, 15lst Street and Ex- 
terior Street. It is a primary market in the hand- 
ling of wholesale fruits and produce in the metro- 
politan area. It is served by railroad side-tracks. 
The income from the market in 1927 was $296,012. 


1938 1937 1936 Kinds 1938 1937 1936 
3,935 4,112 2,490. 1) Peathes se). sl. 5 3,217 2,219 3,209 
eae 3,195 pA RES ee re 3,337 2,881 159 
5,600 6,070 5,128 || Plums 1,627 1,582 1,155 
229 .097 3,430 ||Potatoes......... 12,889 14,245 14,784 
3,733 847 3,444 |/Strawberries........ 518 725 754 
6,916 7,371 5, 499 368 263 
6,859 8,329 vif 1,504 1,402 1,251 
643 .759 3 7,189 5,890 5,550 
6,347 7,167 6. 1,932 2,271 2,056 
064 4,397 4, eS eee 
21,276 16,887 + | 101,556 98,814 95,381 


Washington Market is bounded by West, Fulton, 
Linge and Washington Sts. It has been in existence 

years. 

West Washington Market is bounded by Bloom- 
field and Ganseyoort*Sts., 10th and 13th Aves.; 
is brie by wholesale merchants in poultry and 
meats. 

Facing this is the Gansevoort Farmers’ Market 
Square. In 1939 a wholesale meat and meat 
products building was completed. . 

The Wholesale Fish Market (such part as is 
owned by the city) is located in a new building 
located between piers 16 and 19, East River. 

Park Ave. Market, Manhattan, 111th to 116th 
Sts., comprises 5 buildings. There are about 24,000 
customers daily. 

The Essex St. retail market, between Broome 
and Stanton Sts., is enclosed, as is the one on 
First Ave., at 10th St. 

Wallabout Market in Brooklyn—bounded by 
Flushing, East and Clinton Aves., and the Walla- 
bout Creek; covers a wide area, principally of 
wholesale merchants’ stores. In the center of this 
area is the largest and most used Farmers’ Market 
Square in the city. In 1936 Wallabout got a rail- 
road spur freight terminal, a direct link with the 
trunk lines. 

Outdoor Markets—There are 33 outdoor pushcart 
markets, most of which are in the Boroughs of. 
Manhattan and Brooklyn. In this latter borough 
there is a large market on 13th Ave., 39th to 40th 
Sts. It houses push-cart peddlers. 


Machine Phone Voice “Speaks” New York Weather 


Weather forecasts are furnished in New York 
City through a special voice recording and re- 
producing machine of the New York Telephone 
Company. Four times each day, at 7 and 10:15 
A. M. and 4:15 and 10:15 P. M. NS ra ih 

‘ iled specially by the New Yor eather 
Bureau for the territory within fifty miles of the 
city and transmitted to the telephone company. 


a4 


There the reports are recorded on a slender steel 
tape by a telephone voice expert. When the re- 
corded message has -been approved for clarity, 
it is switched to a machine that ‘‘speaks’’ to any- 
one calling for the weather. Two machines are 
used with one held in reserve. Each instrument 
“speaks’’ the weather message in about 25 sec- 
onds and after a pause repeats it. It is estimated 
that one machine can answer 30,000 calls a day. 


- length of the channel. 


necting the different sections. 


‘feet, varying in width from 800 to 1,700 
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New. York City—The Harbor : 


ee SS 


The Harbor of New York 


(As of June 30, 1939, by the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. Depths are at mean low water) 


New York Bay is the principal navigable entrance 
to New York City. It is divided into two parts, the 
Lower Bay and the Upper Bay, by the Narrows, a 
passage about five-eighths of a mile wide at its nar- 
rowest part. The entrance to the Lower Bay is 
between Sandy Hook on the south and Rockaway 
Point on the north and is about five miles wide. 
The Upper Bay extends from the Narrows to the 
Battery. The principal entrance channels to the 
Harbor of New York are the Ambrose Channel and 
the Main Ship-Bayside-Gedney Channel. 

Ambrose Channel, which is the newer and more 
important channel, was completed to a depth of 40 
feet on April 17, 1914. It has a comparatively 
straight course in a north-westerly and then north- 
erly direction from deep water in the ocean 
through the Lower Bay. It is 38,000 feet in length 
and 2,000 feet in width. The River and Harbor Act 
of August 26, 1937 authorized a modification of the 


‘Federal project to provide a depth of 45 feet 


throughout the channel. Tle mean range of tide 
is| about 4.7 feet. ; 

Main Ship-Bayside-Gedney Channel is the 
route formerly used by deep-draught vessels and is 
now used as an auxiliary channel for vessels and 
barges in tow. It extends westward past Sandy 
Hook and then northward through the Lower Bay. 

Bayside-Gedney Channel is the entrance from 
the sea to Raritan Bay via Seguine Point Channel, 
which is part of the New York and New Jersey 
Channels. The River and Harbor Act approved 
August 30, 1935, provides that it (Bayside-Gedney) 
be further improved by deepening to 35 feet for a 
width of 800 feet and a length of about 6 miles. 
This improvement was completed in June 1939. 
Main Ship Channel has a controlling depth of 30 
feet and a nominal width of 1,000 feet. 

The Anchorage Channel, in the Upper Bay, has 
@ comparatively straight course in a northerly and 
then northeasterly direction from deep water in 
the Narrows off 91st St., Brooklyn, through the 
Upper Bay to and opposite the lower end of Gov- 
ernors Island. It is about 4.5 miles in length and 
2,000 feet in width and has a controlling depth of 
about 40 feet. The River and Harbor Act of 
August 26, 1937 authorized a modification of the 
Federal project to provide a depth of 45 feet 
throughout the full width of channel. The mean 
range of tide is about 4.7 feet. 

Within the harbor there are several channels con- 
Bay Ridge, Red 
Hook and Buttermilk Channels lie in Gowanus 
Bay along the Brooklyn shore of the Upper Bay 
and form an easterly channel that extends from 
the Narrows to East River and is separated from 
Anchorage Channel by a broad shoal off Gowanus 
Bay and by Governors Island. By means of these 
channels the extensive terminals of the Bush Ter- 
minal Co. and the New York Dock Co., as well as 
the municipal terminals in South Brooklyn, are 
directly accessible for large ships and have easy 
communication with the other sections of the in- 
ner harbor. 

Bay Ridge Channel has a controlling depth of 40 
eet from 
the entrance in the Narrows to Red Hook Channel 
which latter has a controlling depth of 30 feet, 
varying in width from 500 to 1,200 feet to Butter- 
milk Channel. 

The combined length of these channels is about 
4.5 miles and the mean range of tide is about 414 


eet. 

3) Buttermilk Channel extends northeasterly from 
the Upper Bay southwest of Governors Island to 
the East River northeast of Governors Island and 
is about 2.5 miles in length. The easterly 500 feet 
of its 1000 foot width is 40 feet deep for the 
a The mean range of tide is 

eet. 
The Hudson (North) River empties into Upper 


New York Bay at the Battery, the southernmost 


point of Manhattan Island. The width of the 
river between established pierhead lines is 3,670 
feet at the Battery and gradually decreases to 2,770 
feet between Castle Point, N. J., and West 14th 
Street, New York City, and 2,800 feet opposite West 
69th Street, and increasing to 4,400 feet at the 


entrance to Harlem River (Spuyten Duyvil Creek.) 


The United States project provides for a channel 
45 feet deep and 2,000 feet wide from deep water 
jn the Upper Bay to West 40th Street, Manhattan: 
thence 48 feet deep and the same width to West 
59th Street, and for a channel 40 feet deep for the 
full width of the river from West 59th Street, Man- 
hattan to the south side of Little Basin, Jersey City 


and thence a channel of the same depth to deep 


water off Ellis Island; a channel 750 feet wide and 
30 feet deep along the Weehawken Edgewater 
waterfront; the removal of a shoal on the New 
York side between West 19th Street and West 61st 
Street to a depth of 40 feet; and the removal of an 
obstruction north of the mouth of Spuyten Duyvil 
Creek to the depth of the surrounding bottom, 

A channel 40 feet deep for the full width of the 
river exists south of West 59th Street. The Wee- 
hawken-Edgewater channel is 26 feet deep for 
widths varying from 500 to 750 feet. The mean 
range of tide at the Battery is 4.4 feet and op- 
posite W. 129th Street, Manhattan, 3.8 feet. __ 

The East River is a tidal strait about 16 miles 
long and from 600 to 4,000 feet wide, exclusive of 
bays and estuaries, and extends from the Battery 
in New York City to Throgs Neck at the head of 
Long Island Sound. The river separates the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx from the 
Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn. 


From the Battery to the Brooklyn Navy Yard a ~ 


channel 40 feet deep and 1,000 feet wide has been 
completed. Thence to Hell Gate the channel of 
35 feet depth is 500 to 1,000 feet wide through Hell 
Gate 35 feet deep and 600 feet wide; thence to 
Long Island Sound at Throgs Neck 35 feet deep 
and 700 to 1,000 feet wide. The mean range of tide 
in the East River is 4.4 feet at the Battery, 4 feet 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 6.3 feet at the east 
psTieetick to Hell Gate, and 7.1 feet at Throgs 
eck. 

Harlem River and Spuyten Duyvil Creek together 
form a waterway about 8 miles in length, which 
extends from the East River to the Hudson River 
and separates the Borough of Manhattan from the 
Borough of the Bronx. 
to the Harlem River is about 815 miles by water 
northeast of the Battery, and the Hudson River 
entrance to Spuyten Duyvil Creek is about 131% 
miles by water north of the Battery. The improved 
channel in Harlem River has been dredged to a 
width of 350 to 400 feet and a depth of 15 feet. 

Bronx River is a short and narrow stream that 
empties into a shallow bay or estuary on the East 
River at Hunts Point, about 11 miles northeast 
of the Battery. The navigable portion of the river 
consists of a channel extending from its mouth 
to a dam at East 177th Street. This channel is 
about 215 miles long and from about 50 to 200 
feet wide and has a depth of 10 feet and width of 
100 feet in the lower section, extending from the 
East River up to about 700 feet below Westchester 
Avenue. Above this ap to a point 300 feet above 
the bridge the channel is 50 feet wide decreasing 
in depth to 5 feet; thence to about 500 feet below 


the dyeworks at East 177th Street the depth gradu- * 


aus Bi ce Be eae ans eS range of tide in 
e onx River is abou eet in the 
, fest at the dam. estuary and 
Westchester Creek is a small stream lying wh 
within the limits of the City of New Your. Tas 
stream extends northward from an estuary in the 
north shore of East River about 14 miles north- 
east of the Battery. The estuary is about 1 mile 
long and from 500 to 3,000 feet wide. The channel 
is 12 feet deep and from 60 to 100 feet wide from 
the entrance to the Unionport Bridge, thence 11 
feet deep and from 40 to 60 feet wide to East Tre- 
ra Avenue. The mean range of tides is about 7 
East Chester Creek is a shallow strea: 
empties into East Chester Bay, on the Bue ae 
of Long Island Sound, about 12 miles west of the 
Connecticut State line and about 21 miles north- 
east of the Battery. The lower two miles of the 
navigable portion of this stream lie wholly within 
the limits of the City of New York. The con- 
trolling depth from mouth to the head of im- 
provement is 5 feet for a width of 50 to 150 feet, 
Flushing Bay is on the north shore of Long 
Island about 12 miles from the Battery. The bay 
is about 1 mile wide and 2 miles long. Flushing 
Creek which flows into the head of the bay, is a 
tidal stream navigable for a distance of about 1.2 
miles from its mouth. The United States project 
provides for a channel 200 to 160 feet wide an 12 
feet deep, extending from the East River through 
the bay and up the creek to the Long Island rail- 
road bridge, at Main Street, about five-eighths of 
a mile above the Northern Boulevard bridge, Flush- 
ing, a total length of about 3 miles. The Federal 
improvement also provides for a branch channel 
and a maneuvering area of a depth of 12 feet and 
an anchorage area of 8 feet outside the municipal 
boat basin. This latter work was completed in 
November 1938. The available mean low water 


The East River entrance | 
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. depth in the main channel up to the Northern 
Boulevard bridge is 12 feet; above this to the 
railroad bridge it is 8 feet for a width of 50 to 160 
feet. The mean range of the tide is about 6.8 feet. 


On the Brooklyn Side 


Newtown Creek, a tidal arm of the East River, 
4 separates the Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn 
for a distance of about 4 miles. Newtown Creek 
channel has a width of 130 feet and a controlling 
mean low water depth of 22 feet to about 150 feet 
_- north of Maspeth Avenue, thence 16 feet to the 
+ entrance to English Kills, and then 12 feet to 
Metropolitan Avenue. In English Kills, the depth 
was 16 feet from its mouth to Metropolitn Avenue 
and thence to 80 feet north of Montrose Avenue, 
8 feet. Dutch Kills, a tributary entering the creek 
from the north about one-half mile above Vernon 
Avenue Bridge, has a controlling depth of 13 feet. 
The total length of navigable channel in the creek 
is about 5 miles; and in Dutch Kills about one- 
half mile. The mean range of tide is 4.2 feet. 

Wallabout Channel is a channel in Wallabout 
Bay, an inlet of the East River adjacent to the 
Uni States Navy Yard in Brooklyn. The chan- 
nel extends between the former island known as 
Cobb Dock, on the west, which is now connected 
to the mainland by a stone causeway; and the 
mainland on the east. The ¢hannel is about 
2,000 feet long and from 250 to 350 feet wide, and 
has a depth of about 20 feet. At the head of 
Wallabout Channel are two bodies of navigable 
water. Kent Avenue Basin and Wallabout Basin, 
which are 2,200 feet long and 1,300 feet long re- 
spectively. 

Gowanus Creek Channel is a tidal inlet extend- 
ing northeasterly 114 miles from its connection 
with Bay Ridge Channel opposite 28th St., Brook- 
lyn. A channel 26’ feet deep has been constructed 
extending eastward about 2,900 feet from 28th St., 
to Percival St., Brooklyn, and 18 feet deep to 
Hamilton Ave., Bridge. The Channel is 300 feet 
wide opposite 28th St., and gradually decreases in 
width to 100 feet at the Hamilton Ave. Bridge. 
The waterway beyond’ that bridge is known as 
Gowanus Canal. 

Jamaica Bay is situated on the shore of Long 
» Island and lies wholly. within the limits of the 
? City of New York. It is about 8 miles long and 
; 4 miles wide, and covers an area of approximately 
32 square miles. The bay contains numerous small 
"4 tow-lying islands, which reduce the water surface 
° area to about 1814 square miles. The bay is con- 
A nected with the ocean by a shifting channel over 
_ a bar at Rockaway Inlet. The deep water channel 

through this bar is 600 feet wide and 24 feet deep. 
Under a joint project for improvement by the 
. Federal Government and the City of New York, a 
channel 1,000 feet wide and 30 feet deep has been 
dredged from deep water at Barren Island up to 
Canarsie; thence 500 feet wide and 18 feet deep up 
to 500 feet northeast of Fresh Creek Basin. The 
7 mean tidal range is 4.9 feet. The United States is 
to provide and maintain the entrance channel, 
1,500 feet wide and 30 feet deep from deep water 
in the ocean to the interior channel and to reim- 
burse the city for dredging the main channel in 
7 the bay, while the city is to dredge the other 
Gitansiets within the bay, bulkhead the shores of 
' the bay, and fill in behind the bulkheads. 


On the New Jersey Side 


adually narrowing to 400 feet and 
oe ged wid “4 the confluence of the 


rk Terminal. 4 
Be ee sic Hiver is a tidal stream which is navigable 


: lg 

wide to a point 3,000 feet above the Lincoln Hig) 
20 feet deep and 300 feet wide 

Bees enol “bene 16 feet deep 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE HARBOR—Continued 


with the Passaic River at the head of Newark 
Bay. The United States project provides for a 
channel 30 feet deep and 400 feet wide from the 
Newark Bay Channel to the Jersey Central Rail- 
road Bridge, thence 30 feet deep and 300 feet wide 
to a point 2,000 feet north of the Lackawanna 
Railroad Bridge, thence 12 feet and 200 feet wide 
to Little Ferry; then 12 feet deep and 150 feet 
wide to the New York & Susquehanna & Western 
Railroad bridge. 

New York and New Jersey Channels extend from 
deep water northeast of Sandy Hook through 
Lower New York Bay and Raritan Bay to Perth 
Amboy, and thence through Arthur Kill, Lower 
Newark Bay, and Kill Van Kull to deep water in 
Upper New York Bay. The combined length is 
about 37 miles. A channel 30 feet deep and 400 
feet wide is completed through Raritan Bay and 
Arthur Kill, passing south of Shooters Island and 
of the same depth and a minimum width of 400 
feet through Kill Van Kull. ; 

The existing project, authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act, approved August 30, 1935, pro- 
vides for a channel through Gedney and Bayside 
Channels, Lower New York Bay, Raritan Bay 
Arthur Kill, Lower Newark Bay, and Kill van Kull 
to Upper New York Bay, the depth to be 37 feet in 
rock and 35 feet in soft material throughout, ex- 
cept in Arthur Kill between a point 1,000 feet 
north of the mouth of Smith’s Creek-and a point 
1,000 feet south of Buckwheat Island, where the 
depth will be 30 feet; the width to be 800 feet 
through Gedney and Bayside Channels, 600 feet 
across Lower New York and Raritan Bay and in 
the Arthur Kill to a point 1,000 feet south of 
Buckwheat Island, widened to 800 feet in the vi- 
cinity of Seguine Point and Wards Point, respec- 
tively, thence 500 to 600 feet wide and passing 
north of Shooters Island to the junction of the 
channel into Newark Bay; and thence 800 feet 
wide through Kill van Kull to Upper New York 
Bay, with 2 anchorages 38 feet deep, one in the 
vicinity of Sandy Hook and one south of Perth 
Amboy. 

Arthur Kill separates Staten Island from New 
Jersey. It is about 12 miles long. This channel, 
together with Kill van Kull and the lower end of 
Newark Bay, forms the waterway between New 
York and New Jersey, the. boundary between the 
two states following the centre of the waterway. 
Vessels 30 feet can be taken at mean low water 
into Arthur Kill, either via Lower New York Bay 
and Raritan Bay, or via Upper New York Bay, 
Kill van Kull and the lower end of Newark Bay. 
This waterway is part of the New York and New 
Jersey Channels. 

Kill van Kull, a connecting waterway about 3 
miles in length, lies between the northern shore of 
Staten Island and Bayonne, N. J., and extends 
from the lower end of Newark Bay to Upper New 
York Bay. This waterway is-also part of the New 
York and New Jersey Channels. i 


Raritan Bay lies at the southern end of Staten , 


Island and forms the western portion of Lower 
New York Bay. Its greatest length from north 
to south is about 5 miles and from east to west 
about 7 miles. The Réritan River empties into 
the bay at its western end, and the Arthur Kill 
extends northward from its western end. Vessels 
enter the bay by way of the Bayside-Gedney Chan- 
nel. A channel 25 feet deep and 300 feet wide . 
extending from the channel in Raritan Bay into 
the Raritan River to above the Long Branch 
Division of the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
Bridge has been dredged. 

Shrewsbury River is mainly a large tidal basin 
consisting of 2 bays. The North Branch (Navesink 
River), and the South Branch unite in the vicinity 
of Normandie to form the so-called Main Stem. 
which extends generally northeast. to the outlet 
at the southeast end of Sandy Hook Bay. The 
United States project provides for a channel 12 
feet deep and 300 feet wide to below the highway 
bridge at Highlands, thence 9 feet deep and 150 
feet wide in the south branch to the City of Long 
Branch, and a channel 6 feet deep and 150 feet 
wide in the north branch from the junction at 
Normandie to Red Bank. The total length of 
channel under improvement is about 15 miles. 

reat Kill, Staten Island, N. Y. Great Kill 
is e. natural harbor on the southeast shore of 
Staten Island. The United States project provides 
for a channel 10 feet deep and 150 feet wide ex- 
tending from deep water in Lower New York Bay 


to the entrance of the harbor and thence of same - 


d width along the west side of the har-— 
lai for an anchorage area of 138 acres, 8 
feet deep, 


- 
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Governors Island in New York Harbor 
Source: Historical and Military Records 


Governors Island, from the early days of Dutch 


_ rule in New York down to the present, has always 


been a government reservation. It is egg shaped 
and lies half a mile south of the tip of Manhattan 
Island and is reached by a small ferry, operated 
by the government. To the Indians, the island 
was Pagganack, translated by the Dutch to Nutten, 
the names meaning ‘‘the land where the nut trees 


or the island was purchased from the Indians by 


- Wouter Van Twiller, a governor of New Nether- 


land, and his Council in 1637 and the price was 
$1.65. The island at that time was 100 acres in 
extent, but the tides of Buttermilk Channel, be- 
tween the island and Brooklyn, washed away about 
forty acres. In 1903 the Army reclaimed part of 
the island and extended the area of the post to 
103 acres. The present area is 173 acres and the 
city estimated the value of the bare island at more 
than $7,000,000. Sar ; 

The title Governors Island originated in 1698 
when the victorious English designated it as part 
of the Denizen of His Majesty’s Fort at New York 
for the benefit of His Majesty’s Governors. The 
American army razed the English governor’s resi- 
dence in 1785 and it was replaced in 1801 by Fort 
Jay, riamed for John'Jay, an early American states- 
man: In 1806, the fort was renamed Columbus, 
but in 1804 Elihu Root, then Secretary of War, re- 
stored the original name. Two other interesting 
structures on the island are Castle Williams, built 
in 1807 by Colonel Jonathan Williams, Engineers 
Corps, and South Battery, constructed in 1813 as 
part of the harbor defense of New York City. 


At one time the island had a race track and was, 


a fashionable summer resort for New Yorkers. 
Stock brokers. and other businessmen of Wall 
Street at the close of the day often sailed over to 
the island to watch the races or sit on the veranda 
of the hotel. Those were in the days before the 
military took over the island. It was in 1784 that 
Governor George Clinton leased the island to a 
Dr. Price, who laid out the race track and built the 
hotel. In 1730 the island was ceded to the city 
and seventy years later title was turned over to 
the Federal government, which established a mili- 
tary post. During the Civil War many Confed- 
erate prisoners were held on the island and only 
two were known to have escaped. It was in 1878 
that the island was named headquarters of the 
Department of the East by General Hancock and 
since’then has been an Army post. At present the 
Area and the 16th Infantry is at Fort Jay. 

The island has barracks, a theater and a polo 
field, where contests are staged. In August, 1938, 
Generals House, the residence of commanding gen- 
erals at Governors Island, had its history made a 
matter of army record a century after its founda- 
tions were laidsin the last general order issued by 
Major Gen. Frank McCoy. The foundations of 
this dwelling were laid in 1838 and the building 
was completed in 1840. In 1887 an addition to the 
then square building was made and later the slop- 
ing roof was raised and supoprted by columns. 
Little was done except for routine maintenance 
until 1936, when the building was restored with 
WPA funds. Pilasters and moldings, doorway and 
window frames and’sills, as well as floors and wall 
color schemes, were copied exactly as possible. 
Modern appliances and fixtures were installed. 
Restoration was completed in 1937. 


Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island, is ee the south side of The Narrows. Facing it, on the north side of 


the Narrows, is Fort Hamilton, Brooklyn. 


Fort Slocum is on David’s Island, two miles south of New Rochelle. 


Fort Schuyler is on Throgg’s Neck, Bronx Borough 


Fort Totten, Queens Borough, is 2 miles from Whitestone. ‘ 


The Statue of Liberty, on Bedloe’s Island 


Source: An Official of the National Monument. 


The Statue of Liberty: (a National Monument) 
on Bedloe’s Island, New York Harbor, was first* 
propose soon after the  Franco-German War 

Vy a group of Frenchmen, who commissioned one 
of their number, Frederic Auguste Bartholdi, sculp- 
tor, of Alsace, (born 1834, died 1904), to do the 


| work. The U. S. Congress (Feb. 22, 1877) authorized 


- 


President Hayes to set apart a.site on the island, 
which Bartholdi, on a visit, had suggested. A com- 
mittee was formed (1874) to “raise funds. In 
France, 180 cities, 40 general councils, many soci- 
eties and thousands of people contributed $700,000. 
In the United States, by the aid of ‘“The World,’’ 
$300,000 was raised for the pedestal. : 

' The head of the Statue was completed for the 
Paris Exposition (1878), the forearm had been 
sent to America and shown at the Centennial Ex- 
position, Philadelphia, (1876). Thence it was 
transferred to Madison Square, New York City, 
where it remained until 1886. The framework 
and base were put in place (Oct. 24, 1881) in 
Paris, Levi P. Morton, the American Ambassador, 
driving the first rivet. The Statue was finished 
(1883) M. De Lesseps, President of the French 
Committee, officially presented the Statue to 


ie DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE 


Ambassador Morton (July 4, 1884), the corner- 
stone of the pedestal was laid on Bedloe’s Island, 
(Aug. 5, 1884) the French vessel, Isere, from Rouen, 
France, landed the Statue at New York June, 
1885) the work of putting the parts together was 
poeta. ee 1886) the Statue was unveiled (Oct. 


The Statue weighs 450,000 pounds (225 tons); ~ 


the bronze alone weighs 200,000 pounds, and is 
3-16 of an inch thick; 40 persons can stand in the 
head, and 12 in the torch; number of steps in 
Statue, from pedestal to head, 161; number of 
rungs in ladder in uplifted right arm, 54. 

The pedestal of the statue is 89 feet in height 
and 62 feet at the base. 

‘There are eleven points in the star. 

Liberty carries in her left arm, pressed against 
her side, a book representing the Law, which has 
on it the date, in block letters (July 4, 1776) as 
meaning Liberty based on Law. 

A new floodlight system was put in effect in 
October, 1931, by Mlle. Jose Laval, daughter of the 
French premier. Ninety-six 1,000-watt lig’ S, 
placed at the eleven corners of the star-shaped 
pedestal, flashed upward on the monument. For 
the torch there are fourteen 1,000-watt lamps. 


Ft. jIn. 
Height.from base to torch.......5...... 151 | 1 
Foundation of pedestal to torch......... 305 | 6 
SREMECOMDOD TOL MOAG <6 nisle'g Mina Slee div cues 111 | 6 
EPEC PCH ATICE 6 a 0/5 al ctesslavcis ci wiele vices sas 16 | 5 
PRGGRIINFOR § hin sss pete ve v cis Rebar bas 8 | 0 
Circumference at second joint.......... . 3 | 6 
Size of finger nail-.......... .. 13x10 in. 
Head from chin to.cranium............. 3 
Head, thickness from ear to ear....: 1010 


A little theater was installed in the Statue 
(1935). A large relief map and skyline charts in the 
upper elevator enable visitors to identify the 
landmarks and skyscrapers of New York. The 
Statue is visited by 250,000 persons in a year. A 
charge_of ten cents for the ride in the elevator to 


the feet of the Statue was put in effect (1939), 


exnesosae | 5 


Bedloe’s Island is reached. by a® ferry fr 
Battery. The island lies 2,950 yards souchweat sean 
The Battery. It was named for Isaac Bedloe, the 
patentee under Gov. Nicolls, and was ceded to the 
tempts ts oe in 1800, evi begs previously 

me purposes, ‘ort Wi 
(1841) on the site of an older fort. 00d We ae 


ee! a 
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Chief Parks in the City of New York 


Source: Official Records of the Department ; 
(Figures in parentheses iridicate area in acres) 
PARKS WITH GOLF COURSES me 


BRONX 


- Py 
Van Coitlandt (1,112.83), Broadway, Jerome Ave., | Pelham Bay (2,124.97), Eastern Blyd., Eastchester 
Van Cortlandt Park. Sou and Yonkers City line. Bay, Hutchinson River, L. I. Sound. Split Rock 
Course 18 holes, 5,383 yards, par 68, club house, Golf Course, Split Rock Road between Boston 
lockérs, showers Post Road and Shore Road, 18 holes, 6,559 yards, 
. 7 par 72. Pelham Bay course. Shore Road and 


" Mosholu Golf Course, Jerome Ave. and Holley Split Rock Road, 18 holes, 6,559 yards, par 72. « 


" Sunset (24.50), 5th Ave., 7th Ave., 4ist to 44th Sts. 


Lane, Woodlawn, 18 holes, 5,145 yards, par 65, One club house serves Split Rock and Pelham 
club house, showers, lockers. Bay. Showers, lockers, restaurant. 


QUEENS : 
‘Clearview (121.2), Little Bay Ave. and Willets Road, Flushing, 18 holes, 4,750 yards, par 64. 
Peint Blyd. Course, 23rd Ave., Willets Point Club house, restaurant. 
Blyd.; 18 holes, 6,456 yards, par 71. Club house, | Forest Park (538), Park Lane, Union Turnpike, 
showers, lockers, restaurant. Park Lane south. Course, Park Lane South and 
Kissena (220.89), Underhill Ave., 164th St. Course, Forest Parkway, 18 holes, 6,115 yards, par 70. 
North Hempstead Turnpike and Fresh Meadow Club house, lockers, showers. 


BROOKLYN 
Dyker Beach (243.32), Seventh Ave., 86th St. -end Bay. Course, 86th St. and 7th Ave., 18 holes, 
14th Ave., Ft. Hamilton Reservation and Graves- 6,624 yards, par 72. Club house, lockers, showers. 
RICHMOND 


La Tourette (580), Forest Hill and London Road. 
Course, Forest Hill and London Road, 18 holes, 
6,681 yards, par. 72. Club house, lockers, showers, 
restaurant. 


FEES FOR PLAYING GOLF COURSES 


Season permit, $5. Single round permit, Monday | Permit holders for the privilege of reserving start- 
to Friday, inclusive, 75c;\Saturdays, Sundays and | ing time of Saturdays, Sundays and holidays for 
holidays, $1. Season lockers, $5; daily lockers, 25c. | party of four, $1. : 


PARKS WITH SWIMMING POOLS 


Silver Lake (207),. Forest_ Ave. to Clove Road. 
Course, Forest Ave. and Victory Blvd., 18 holes, 
6,108 yards, par 70. Club house, lockers, showers, 
restaurant. 


MANHATTAN 
Hamilton Fish (4.13), Houston and Sheriff Sts. W. of Harlem River Driveway, Edgecombe and 
Carmine St., No. 83 Amsterdam Aves. 


Colonial (12.77), Bradhurst to Edgecome Ave.,| Thomas Jefferson (15.524), W. 1llth St., First 
145th to W. 155th St. Ave., W. 114th St. and Harlem River. 
Highbridge (169.04), 155th St. to Dyckman St.,! Twenty-third St., at Ave. A. 
FLOATING BATHS—93ED ST., RIVERSIDE PARK 


BRONX 
Crotona (151.48),.Crotona Park East, Fulton Ave., 3rd Ave., 177th. St. 


BROOKLYN 
Red Hook, Clinton, Bay_and Henry Sts. 
McCarren (38.4), Nassau Ave., Lorimer St., Leonard | Betsy Head, Hopkinson, Dumont and Livonia Aves. 


St., Bayard St., No. 12th St. 


} 

f 

: QUEENS 
' Astoria (56.25), East River, Ditmars. 19th St., 25th Ave. 
7] RICHMOND 


Water, Faber St., between Richmond Terrace and | Tompkinsville, Arrietta St., af Pier 6, 
Kill van Kull. 


4 ADMISSION FEES TO SWIMMING POOLS 


St. and Sixth Ave.; 23rd St. and Ave. “‘A’’; 409 


10 a.m. to 1 p.m. there is aj and holidays there is a 10 cent charge for children 
Bee ie for children under 14 years of age. No| under 14, and a 20 cent charge for children over 
adults admitted during free period. After 1 p.m. | 14 and adults. 
on weekdays and all day on Saturdays, Sundays 


Indoor Swimming Pools—Manhattan: Carmine |“ 324 East 54th St. 


Brooklyn: Metropolitan and Bedford Aves. 
West 28th St.; 232 West 60th St.; 35 West 134th : 
PARKS WITH BEACHES 
BEONX 
Pelham Bay, Orchard Beach. 
QUEENS 
Jacob Riis (234.50), Jamaica Bay, Atlantic esr aoe specs 149th St. to 169th St., Neposit. 


' . to Coney Island Ave. 
Coney Island, W. 37th St oney Wi is 


OND 
Beach, F. D. Roosevelt Boardwalk and Beach, Ft. Wadsworth to Liberty Ave. 

Solte's Pond Park, Cornelia Street, east of Mylan Boulevard. 

There are parking fields (25c a day) in Jacob Riis Park and Orchard Beach. 

ADMISSION FEES TO BEACHES as & Pt 
25 cents parking charge for automo- | and 25 cents for adults with 50 cents per person 

Bien The eekers cost 18 cents for a child locker, | for dressing room. 
The other chief parks in the five boroughs of the city are: 

| Foo ern the old Post Office site 

d State St. | City Hall (10.457, including the o ‘Os ce Ss’ 

Eowsine eine teins, Rabie bert and Whitehall and Mail St., Broadway, Park Row and Cham- 

St. This park, established by the Common Coun- t 


rs St. . ¢ 
i ~ cil in 1733 as a bowling green, was rededicated on Fort Washington (123.85), Riverside Dr. and Hud- 


, t. son River, 158th to Dyckman Sts. _. : 
Seebery % oS} ee ie ode Wroke stk St. to rag hal eR Drive to Broadway, 
> : . to Dyckman St. ie 
i Const (e40.01), Fifth Ave. to 8th Ave. (Central | Madison Square (6,234), Broadway, Madison Ave., 
Park West), 59th St. to 110th St. . 23d St. to 26th St. 
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ange 


Manhattan Square (17.57), Central Park W., 77th 
St. to 81st St. and Columbus Ave. 

Morningside (31.24), W. 110th St. to W. 123d St., 
Manhattan, Morningside Aves. to Morningside 


Dr. 

Mt. Morris (20.16), Mt. Morris to Madison Ave., 
E. 120th St. to BE. 124th St. , 

Randalls Island (193.97), East and Harlem Rivers. 
There is a stadium to seat over 21,400 persons; 
tennis and baseball grounds; open play areas 


for adults; a large children’s playground and 
a ee 
Carl Schurz (13.42), Ave B, 84th to 89th Sts. and 
Uaien Sanne (3.48), Broadway and 14th St., 4th ~ 
We cugaeton ‘Sauare (8.6), Fifth Ave. and Waverly — 
Pl> and W. 4th St. 


BRONX 


Bronx (698.41), E. 180th St., E. 210th St., Southern 
Blyd., Unionport Rd. 

Claremont Park (38.23), Clay, Mt. Eden and Telle 
Aves. 

Henry Hudson Parkway (141.8), Harlem River to 
Broadway at W. 254th St. to Saw Mill River 


Parkway. | 


Combs Dam (30.30), Harlem River, E. 158th 
Mat °F. ‘2d Bt Jerome Ave., to River Ave. 


+ | Old Fort No. 4 (4.64), Reservoir Ave., from Sedg- ~ 


wick Ave. to University Ave. : 
Poe (2.33), Grand Concourse, Kingsbridge Rd., E. 

192d St. ; 
Franz Sigel (17.47), Grand Concourse, Mott Ave., 

Walton Ave., E. 158th St. to N. Y. C. R. R. 


BROOKLYN 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden (47.57), Eastern Park- -; Marine 


way, Flatbush Ave., Washington Ave, and Em- 
pire Blvd. 

Fort Greene (26.1), Myrtle Ave., De Kalb Ave., 
St. Edwards St. 

Highland (41.22), No. of Jamaica Ave., from War- 
wick St. to Force Tube Ave. The total area in 
Brooklyn and Queens is 141.28 acres. 


QUE 
Alley'Pond (464.84), G. C. Parkway to Northern 
Boulevard and 233rd Street. 
Baisleys Pond (109.61), 115th Avenue to Sunrise 
Highway at South Baisley. 
picpuvalle (79.13), Sunrise Highway, East of 216th 


St. 

Chisholm (28.87), -Poppenhausen Ave. to East 
River, College Point. 

Crocheron (45.79), Crocheron Ave. and 33d Ave. | 


RICHMOND at 


Clarence T. Barrett (Zoo) (8.11), Clove Rd. and 
Glenwood Pl. 

Clove Lakes (191.0), Slosson and Forest Aves., Clove 
Rd. and Victory Blvd. 

.Marine (1,256.0), Great Kills, bet. Hyland Blvd. 


In 1939 the outdoor swimming pools were used 
by 2,442,439 persons, of whom 860,216 were chil- 
dren admitted free of charge; 907,396 were chil- 
dren who paid 10c admission and 674,827 adults 
paid 20c admission. In 1939, for the first time, 
Saturday morning was included in the free periods 


% 


(1,840.0), Flatbush-Gerritsen-Ellmore Aves. 

to Jamaica Bay. ; (a 

Owls Head (27.1), Shore Rd., Colonial Rd., 68th St. P 

Parade Ground (39.50), Parkside Ave., Parade Pl., 
‘Caton Ave., Park Circle and Coney Island Ave. 

Prospect (526.25), Prospect Park W., Prospect Park 
Southwest, Parkside Ave., Ocean Ave., to Flat- 
bush Ave. 


ENS 


Flushing Meadow (1,257), Union Turnpike north 
to L. I. R. R., thence along Grand Central Park- 
way extended. A 

Highland (141.28), Vermont Ave., Highland Blvd. 

Hillside (Cunningham) (459.27), Horace Harding 
Blvd., Motor Pkway., 210th St. 

Jacob Riis (234.50) West End Rockaway Peninsula. .— 

Rockaway (31.50), Beach Boardwalk from Beach \ 
110th St., to 126th St. 


and Lower Bay. . 
Willowbrook (118.0), Richmond Ave. and Victory 


Blvd. 
Migits Pond (224.36), Holton Ave. and Cornelia 
ve. 


for children, giving them six mornings a week in- 
stead of the five free mornings they had last year. 

Orchard Beach was visited in 1939 by 2,219,935 — 
patrons; Jacob Riis Park by 1,622,215. The reve- ; 
nue derived from Orchard Beach was $114,049, and 
from Jacob Riis Park $89,918. 


The Tribune Fresh Air Fund 


Source: New York Herald Tribune J 


The Tribune Fresh Air Fund was inaugurated in 
1877 (incorporated 1888) to provide ‘‘ways and 
means to give children living in the City of New 
York the benefit and enjoyment of fresh air in 
the country.’’ The Fund aims to send to the 
country for free vacations New York’s neediest 
children. Children are accepted for vacations on 
the recommendation of 150 or more child welfare 
organizations in all boroughs of the city. 

Tribune Fund vacations are given in two ways: 
(1) in ten vacation camps which have a summer 
capacity of 7,500; (2) in private homes in rural 
communities through local auxiliaries; known as 
Friendly Town Committees, which the Fund has 


organized in more than 300 towns and villages in 
ten states. 

Fresh Air vacations generally have a specified 
duration of two weeks, but the Fund adapts the 
length of stay in the country to the child’s need. 
Children whose physical need is great, or-in whose 
homes emergency situations exist, are kept for 
much longer periods. In the Friendly Town homes, 
hundreds of children each year are kept for. the 
entire summer. 

The support for the Fund’s vacation work is 
secured through daiiy reports which appear in the 
New York Herald Tribune during the summer and 
at the Holiday season each year. 


Expendi- No. Expendi- xpe: - 
tures Year Aided tures - ies: : 
$ _ 187.62 $21,368.84 $ 94,100.70 — 
2,980.29 1356.48 "840.81 
6,511.64 7,103.90 107,325.51 
8,519.71 25,230.91 1/186.43 
1217.64 26,297.41 147;830.70 
21,325.06 24,101.24 157,335.77 
14'908.67 29'253.56 1118.52 
18,756.14 26,535.35 163,767.55 
19,863.95 30,657.04 91311.44 
24'092.09 36,931.40 175,926.89 
2°783.85 44/414.81 2648.53 
25,636.64 52/229.07 156,430.04 
24'978.29 "930.48 123,455.73 
23'804.11 46,016.94 1625.58 
28'068.28 43,089.79 1449.44 
27,925.51 144.01 1RO3Gc een eA ; 132,760.94 
26,620.75 44,349.39 1937 Seeks Ye 14,320 151,122.15 
19,840.53 55,445.94. Glee Osh Wee eal! __£ 151,680.92 
:948. 62,321.72 ts 
B3.043-08 62,821.72 Total 635,829|$3, 867,652.87 — 
18,047.16 86'845.98 : 
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Aquarium at the Battery are operated by the New 
York Zoological Society, a private organization 
governed by a board of trustees, of which the 
Mayor and the Commissioner of Parks are members 
exofficio, that is, by reason of their office. 

The Bronx Zoo, first opened on Nov. 8, 1899, is 
bounded on the East by the Boston Post Road, on 
the west_by Southern Boulevard, on the north by 
Pelham Parkway, and on the south by E. 182d St. 

The grounds, many of the buildings, and an an- 
nual maintenance fund are provided by the city. 
Some-of the original buildings, and all the animal 
collections are furnished by the society. The City’s 
appropriation for 1938 was $285,722. The Society's 
appropriation was $57,043, making a total of $342,- 
165. The attendance was (1938) 2,716,924. 

The Park is free to the public on all days of the 
week except Mondays and Thursdays. Should 
Monday or Thursday fall on a legal holiday, admis- 
sion is free. The opening and closing hours are 10 
A.M. until one-half hour before sunset except 
during daylight saving time, when closing hour is 
6:30 P.M. on week days and 7:30 P.M. on Sundays 
and holidays. On pay days admission for adults is 
25 cents, and for children under twelve years, 15 
cents. The park embraces 264 acres, with 35 acrts 
of water. = 

The principal buildings are the Elephant, Lion, 
Primate, Zebra, Large Bird, Reptile, Antelope, 
Small Deer, Ostrich and Small Mammal Houses, 
and the Aquatic Bird House. The principal open- 
air inclosures are the Bear Dens, Flying Cage, 
Pheasant Aviary, the Eagle and Vulture Aviary, 
Wolf and Fox Dens, Burrowing Rodent Quarters, 
Beaver Pond, Duck Aviary, Wild Fowl] Pond and 
Mountain Sheep Hill. The National Heads and 
Horns Museum is located on Baird Court. 

The Society maintains at the Zoo grounds a 
medical department which makes researches in 
comparative pathology through the utilization of 
all available post-mortem material. The society 
has an oceanographic laboratory at New Nonsuch, 
Bermuda under William Beebe. : 

Nearly all the members of the hoofed animals, 
such as the bison, American wapiti (elk), red deer, 
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> deer, sheep and goats, were born in the 
Zoological Park. With a single exception, all the 
animals on Mountain Sheep Hill, which include 
herds of aoudad, moufion and Himalayan taht, 
Were born in the Park. In addition many of the 
other animals have been on exhibition there for 
Many years. % 

The oldest animal in the Park is ‘‘Alice,’”’ the 
Indian elephant, 47 years of age, who came to the 
Park in 1908. 

Two of the original pygmy hippopotami, which 
were captured in Liberia in 1912, are. still living 
after being on exhibition for nearly 26 years. A 
tak eg hippopotamus was born on January 

“Silver Queen,’’ an adult polar bear when she 
was received at the Park in 1910, is still ih ex- 
cellent health after 28 years in the Park, 

Other long-time residents in the Park include a 
hairy-eared bear, 33 years; Russian brown bear, 32 
years; collared peccary, 27 years; Malay tapir, 25 
years; Prjevalsky horse, 22 years; Grevy zebra, 
20 years; and a hamadryas baboon, 18 years. All 
these specimens are in good health and condition. 

Among the reptiles there is a Bornean gavial 
which has been in the park for 27 years, an 
Aldabra tortoise for 30 years, and a number of 
Galapagos tortoises for 34 years. , 

_There are records of both Galapagos and Aldabra 
giant tortoises that lived under .obseryation in 
tropical climates more than 150 years, when their 
lives ended upon their removal to cold climates. 

Among the oldest birds in the collection are a 
European vulture which has been in’ the Park 37 
years; one pelican for 35 years, and a heron’ for 
27 years. 

Lee S. Crandall, curator of Birds in the Bronx 
Zoo, has taken a bird census the first week in 
January for the last 29 years. In 1939 he counted 
1,692 birds, representing 726 varieties. In 1938 his 
count showed 1,708 birds of 731 varieties. 

The notable collection of hornbills was in- 
creased by the addition of two Blyth’s wreath- 
billed hornbills, from the Malay Archipelago, and 
a Congo white-tailed hornbill, making a total of 
13 species in this striking group. 


NEW YORK AQUARIUM IN BATTERY PAxK 


The New York Aquarium, opened December 10, 
1896, is one of the largest in the world and the 
oldest in the United States. It has 7 large floor 
pools, and 169 wall tanks. These range from 312 
to 15,000 gallons capacity. There are numerous re- 
serve tanks containing specimens not on exhibi- 
tion. The building is circular in form, with a di- 
ameter of 205 feet. The largest pool is 37 feet in 
diameter and 7 feet deep. The exhibits include 
fishes, turtles, crocodilians, frogs, salamanders, 
and invertebrates, and are from both tropical and 
temperate waters. There are usually about 450 


species of fishes and other aquatic vertebrates on. 


exhibition. The total number of specimens, ex- 
clusive of invertebrates and young fry in the 
hatchery, varies from 10,000 to 12,000. 

Marine fishes are represented by specimens from 
all the oceanic waters of the world, excluding the 


Aretic and Antarctic Oceans, and fresh water 
fishes are represented by fishes from all continents 
and many of the larger islands. , 

The fish hatchery, maintained as a fish-cultural 
exhibit, produces yearly about one million young 
food and game fishes. These are afterwards de- 
posited in New York State waters. 

The Aquarium is equipped to provide both cool 
and warm fresh and sea water for its exhibits. 
Flowing fresh water is supplied from the City 
water systém while pumps circulate about 200,000 
gallons of stored sea water daily. i 

Attendance exceeds 2,000,000 persons yearly. The 
Aquarium is under the management of the New 
York Zoological Society and the.City FY est ore 
about $77,000 annually towards its maintenance. 

The building is open, free, every day in the 
year—9 A. M. to 5 P. M., April-September; 9 A. M. 
to 4 P. M., October-March. 


The New York Botanical Garden 


Source: 
The New York Botanical Garden occupies 280 


_ eres of diversified land in the northern and 


western ,parts of Bronx Park. The Bronx River, 
with a gorge and waterfall,.is one of its natural 
features. Along’ the banks of the river is the 
Hemlock Grove, including more than 3,000 native 


trees. é 

The Garden is an educational and scientific in- 
stitution. Funds for its general maintenance are 
appropriated annually by the Board of Estimate of 
the City of New York. Its work in scientific re- 
search and the publication of the results are 
supported by annual membership fees ($10), by 
income from endowments, which now approach 

500,000, and by sale of its publications. 

its library, often consulted by visiting botanists 
and horticulturists, contains over 47,000 bound 
volumes, in addition to pamphlets. - 

The museum includes. the reference herbarium 
of about 1,900,000 specimens; exhibits of plants 
growing naturally within 100 miles of the City of 
New York; a synoptic collection, that is,, specimens 
representing the principal plant families of the 
world; a display of the important economic plants 
of the world; and fossil plants, the ancient an- 
-cestors of the plants now living. There also is a 


An Official of the Institution 


collection of historic microscopes. The museum 
building contains also an.auditorium in which 
popular illustrated lectures dealing with plants or 
their culture are given on Saturday afternoons 
during the greater part of the year. 

Scientific research in connection with the va- 
rious problems of plant life, including the produc- 
tion of new varieties by hybridizing, studies of 
plant nutrition, and investigations as to the nature 
and control of plant diseases is an important part 
of the work of the highly specialized staff. In the 
field of plant-breeding, results of much practical 
importance have been obtained. 

Two large conservatories house numerous tender 
plants from more southern climes. The displays 
of palms, cacti, orchids, tree-ferns, cycads, aroids, 
plants of the banana family, and tropical aquatics 
are especially noteworthy. 

Worthy of special mention are the seasonal out- 
door displays of popular ornaments, beginning 
in April with four or five acres of Narcissus (daf- 
fodils) representing about 150 varieties, partly 
naturalized; followed by tulips, lilacs, irises, 
peonies, roses, daylilies, water-lilies, and closing 
with dahlias in September and October, and 
chrysanthemums in early November. The Thomp- 
son Memorial Rock Garden is a popular feature. 


, 
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Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


- American Academy of Arts and Letters—Broadway, 
between 155th and 156th Streets. Art exhibitions 
and museum (Noy. to May), Terrace entrance, 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sundays and holidays, 2-5 
P.M. Free. y 

American Museum of Natural History—Central 
Park West at 79th St. Open weekdays and _holi- 
days, except as specified, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
Sundays, New Year’s and Independence Days, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, 1-5 P.M. Free. 

American Numismatic Society—Broadway end 
156th St. Open daily 2-5 P.M. F 

~Aquarium—Battery Park; Open every day; April- 
Sept., 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Oct.-March, 9 A.M. to 
4 P.M. Free. ae 

Bache Collection, The—814 Fifth Ave. Admission 
by card on written application to the Custodian. 
Free. 

Botanical Garden, New York—Bronx Park, north 
of Pelham Parkway, and at south terminus of 
Bronx River Parkway; also at Bronx Park Sta- 
tion of Third Ave. Elevated R.R. and at Botan- 
ical Garden Station of Harlem Division of N. Y. 
Central R.R. Open daily. Buildings open 10 A.M. 
to 5 P.M. (Mar. 1-Nov. 1), 10 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. 
(Nov. 1-Mar. 1). Free. The Garden was incor- 
porated in 1891 and shortly thereafter began its 
active existence. It is supported in part by an- 
nual appropriations from the City of New York 
and in part by income from its private endow- 
ment. The Garden is directed by a technically 
trained staff. Individuals may become members 
of the Garden. att 

Botanic Garden, Brooklyn—(Gardens within a 
Garden), 1000 Washington Ave., Brooklyn. Gar- 
den hours: 8 A.M. to dusk; Sundays and holidays, 
10 A.M. to dusk. Library hours: Monday to 
Friday, 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Saturdays, 9 A.M. to 

- Noon. Library closed Saturdays, July 15 to Sep- 
tember 15. . 

Bronx Zoo—(See Zoological Park). 

Brooklyn Museum—Eastern Parkway and Wash- 
ington Avenue. Open daily, weekdays, 10 A.M. 

to 5 P.M.; Sundays, 1 P.M. to 6 P.M. Free 
(except Mondays and Fridays, adults, 25c, chil- 
dren, 10c). Brooklyn Children’s Museum, 185 
Brooklyn Ave. Free. Open daily, 10 A.M. to 
5 P.M.; Sundays, 2-5 P.M. 

Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration— 
Cooper Square, 7thSt. Open daily, except Sunday, 

’ 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. (Sept. 5-July 1); and (except 

‘ Sat. and Sun.) 6:30 to 9:30 P.M.; (Oct. 1-May 
1), closed New Year’s, Memorial Day, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. Free. 

Cloisters, The—(a branch of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art devoted to mediaeval art). 
Fort Tryon Park. Open daily 10 A.M. to 5 

_P.M., including holidays, except Christmas, 
then 1-5 P.M.; Sundays, 1-6 P.M. Mondays and 
Fridays, 25 cents; other days free. 

Conference House—Hyland Boulevard, Tottenville, 
Staten Island. Open daily, except Monday, 10 
A.M. to 6 P.M. Free. (Erected in 1680 by 
Christopher Billopp; Peace Conference held on 
Sept. 11, 1776 among Lord Howe, British, and 
Benjamin Franklin, John Adams and Edward 
Rutledge, American. 

Dyckman House—Broadway and 204th St. Last 
remaining farmhouse of the Dutch Colonial 
Period, furnished and arranged as was the cus- 
tom in that period. Open daily, 11 A.M. to 5 
P.M.; except Mondays, when closed. Free. 

Folk Arts, The Museum of—Has been acquired by 
the New York Historical Society. 

Fraunces Tavern—Broad and Pearl Sts.; Museum 
of Revolutionary relics and paintings. Open. 10 
A.M. to 4 P.M. every day except Sunday. Free. 
On-December 4, 1783, General George Washing- 
ton bade the officers of the Continental Army 
farewell here. The building was erected in 1719 
by Stephen De Lancey, bought in 1762 by Samuel 
Fraunces, who conducted it as atavern, bought 
in 1904 by the Sons of the Revolution and 
remodeled. 

Frick Collection—1 East 70th St. Home of- the 

' late Henry C. Frick, enlarged and opened 1935 
as a museum of paintings, sculpture, Limoges 
enamels, French and Chinese porcelains, period 
furniture, etc. Closed Mondays, major holidays, 
and during August. Hours 10 to 5 on week days, 

res ie 5 oe Specs hy ete 
racie Mansion—Facing the East River between 
88th and 89th Streets. Open daily, except Mon- 
days, 11 A.M. to 5 P.M. Free. ‘: 

‘Grand Central Art Galleries—Sixth floor, Grand 
Central Terminal, East 42nd Street. Open daily 
Senet, ol aN to eR eae closed Sundays, 

uring Summer close aturdays and Sun 
(May 15 to Oct. 15). Free. ears 


Hamilton Grange—Home of Alexander Hamilton 
built 1802, at 287 Convent Avenue, near 14ist 
St. A museum of Hamilton and his time, by 
The American Scenic and Historie Preservation 
Society. Open weekdays, except holidays, 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M.; Saturdays 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. 

Free, 


Hayden Planetarium—8ist Street near Central 
Park West. Several demonstrations daily. Ad-" 
mission charged. } 

Hispanic Society of America—Spanish museum 
and library, Broadway between 155th and 156th 
Sts. Museum open 10 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. daily; 
Sunday, 1 P.M. to 5 P.M., except Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. Library open 1 P.M. to 4:30 P.M., 
except Sundays, Mondays and holidays, and 
during August. Free. 

Jewish Theological Seminary Museum of Cere- 
monial and Historical Objects—N. E. corner 
Broadway and 122d St. Open daily, except Friday 
and Saturday, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Free. 

Jumel Mansion (Washington Headaquarters)—Jumel 
Terrace and West 160th St., Manhattan. Open 
daily except Mondays, 11 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 4:30 
P:M. during winter months. Free. 

Master Institute of United Arts—310 Riverside 
Drive. School of all arts, including painting, 
music, drama, dance and allied arts; lectures, 
recitals, plays and_ general cultural events; 
Riverside Museum—Exhibitions of contemporary 
American art, also foreign exhibitions. Collec- 
tion of oriental art and art objects. Open daily 
and Sundays, 1-5 P.M. Closed Mondays. Free. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art—Fifth Ave. at 82d 
St. Open-10 A.M. to 5 P.M. daily, including 
holidays, except Christmas, then 1-5 P.M.:; Sun- 
days, 1-6 P.M. Admission Mondays and Fridays, 
25 cents; other days free. 

Morgan Library—(See Pierpont Morgan Library.) 

Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation 
—Broadway and 155th St. Open daily, 2 P.M. to 
5 P.M. (except Sundays and holidays). Closed 
during July and August. Free. 

Museum of the City of New York, Inc.—Fifth Ave. 
at 103d St. Open daily, except Tuesdays, 10 A.M. 
to 5 P.M.; Sundays, 1 P.M. to 5 P.M.: open 
every holiday from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., except 
Christmas, when closed. Free, except Monday, 
When admission is 25c. 

Museum of Living Art—New York University, 100 
Washington Square, Bast. A. E. Gallatin. collec- 
tion of 20th Century paintings. Open 8 A.M. to 
10 P.M. weekdays; 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. Saturdays; 
closed on Sundays and legal holidays. Free. - 

Museum of Modern Art—11 West 53rd Street. Open 
weekdays, 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sundays, 12 noon 
to 6 P.M. Weekdays, 25 cents; Sundays, 10 cents. 

New York Historical Society Gallery and Museum— 
Central Park West, between 76th and 77th 
Streets. Library open weekdays 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
and on holidays 1-5 P.M. Museum: 10 A.M. to 
5 P.M., Sundays, 1-5 P.M. Closed during month 
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4 Poe Cottage—Poe Park, Kingsbridge Road and 
: Grand Concourse, Bronx. Open daily from 10 
{ A.M. to 1 P.M. and 2 P.M. to 5 P.M. except 
, . Sundays, 1 P.M. to 5 P.M. Closed all day Monday. 
| Winter, closes 4:30 P.M. Free. 

' Roosevelt House—28 East 20th St. (restored birth- 
place of Theodore Roosevelt). Open weekdays, ex- 

’ cepting Mondays, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.:; Sundays 
4 and holidays, 1 P.M. to 5 P.M. Closed on Mon- 

days, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's. 
Family Day, second Sunday of each month from 
October to June, with Roosevelt motion pictures 
and entertainment in the auditorium. Wednes- 
days and Fridays, 25 cents; other times, free. 
Staten Island Historical Society, Museum of— 
Court. and_ Center Streets, Richmond, Staten 
Island. Collections portraying life of the Island 
—social, economic, political. Open daily, 10 A.M. 
to 5 P.M.; Sundays and holidays, 2-5 P.M. Free. 
Staten Island Institute of Arts and Sciences— 
Stuyvesant Place and Wall St., St. George. The 
public museum is open on week days, 10 A.M. 
to 5 P.M.; Sundays, 2 P.M. to 5 P.M. Free. 
Statue of Liberty—Bedloe’s Island. Visitors may 
ascend interior to crown of statue. Boat leaves 
. Battery hourly, 9 A.M. to 6 P:M.; returns hourly, 
9:30 A.M. to 7:30 P.M. Round trip, adults 35 

, cents; children 20 cents. 

Van Cortlandt House—Van Cortland Park, Broad- 
way and 242d St. Bronx. Free (except Thurs- 
days, 25c). Open daily, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. (Sun- 
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days, 2.P.\M. to 5 P.M.). 

Whitney Museum of American Art—10 West 8th 
St. Open from 1-5 P.M. Tuesday to Sunday 
inclusive. Closed Mondays. Holds exhibitions of 
contemporary American painting, sculpture and 
the graphic arts. Free. 


Zoo, Brooklyn—Prospect Patk. This collection of =a 


. animals has been greatly enlarged and now oc- 
cupies new and, commodious quarters on the 
Flatbush Avenue side of the park, with access 
from the Willinck entrance, near Empire Boule- 
vard. Open daily, Free. 

Zoo, Central Park—Fifth Ave. and 64th St. Open 
daily, 11_A.M. to 5 P.M.; summer months to 
6 P.M. Exterior cages open, Free. 

Zoological Park—Bronx Park. Open daily, 10 A.M. 
to one-half hour before sunset, except during 
daylight-saving time, when closing hour is 6:30 
P.M. weekdays, 7:30 P.M. Sundays and holidays. 
Admission Mondays and Thursdays: Adults 25 
cents; children under 12 years 15 cents. Other 
times free, including legal holidays. 

Zoological Society, Staten Island—Barrett Park 
Zoo. West New Brighton, Staten Island. A 
small, modern, educational zoo in a charmingly 
landscaped 8-acre park exhibiting small mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles and tropical fish, with fa- 
cilities for school classes, children and adults 
natural history groups. Hours: (Summer) Daily, 
10 to 5; Winter, 10 to 4; Saturday, Sunday, 
Holidays, 10 to 5. Free. 


Notable Monuments and Statues in New York City 
Source: Municipal Art Commission 
(Name of sculptor or designer in parentheses. Date is of erection or dedication) 


IN MANHATTAN 


Balto Statue—Leader of Alaskan Huskie team 
(Roth), Central Park, 1925. é 
Bolivar, Gen. Simon (Mrs. Sally Farnham) Bolivar 
Hill, Central Park West; 1921. 
Booth, Edwin (as Hamlet), bronze statue (Edmond 
, Quinn), Gramercy Park, 1918. é 
; Bryant, William Cullen (Herbert Adams), Bryant 
Park, W. 42nd St. and 6th Ave. 1911. 
Burns, Robert, bronze statue (Sir John Steell). 
Central Park, on the Mall; 1880. 3 
Civic Virtue, fountain statue (Frederic MacMon- 
nies), City Hall Park; 1922. : 
Columbus Monument (Gaetano Russo), Eighth 
south en- 


ites af 


Ave. and 59th St. (Columbus Circle); 1894. 
Columbus, marble statue (J. Sunol), 
trance to Mall, Central Park; 1892. 
Conkling, Roscoe, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), 
Madison Square, cor. Madison Ave. and 23rd St. 
Cooper, Peter, statue (Augustus Saint-Gaudens), 
Me in front of Cooper Union. 
Dante, bronze statue (Ximenes), Broadway, 63d St. 
and Columbus Ave.; 1921. 
De Peyster, Mey reat bronze statue (G. E. Bis- 
sell), Bowling Green. Pus: , 
; baci and Prey, bronze group. (Christian Fratin), 
Central Park, west of Mall. 
Ericsson, John, bronze statue (J. S. Hartley), on 
the Battery. E 
Farragut, Searles David G., bronze statue (Saint- 
Gaudens), Madison Sa., 
Firemen’s Memorial Monument (H. V. B. Ma- 
100th St. and Riverside Drive. 
Franklin, Benj., pldtieag aeeee (E. Plassman), 
rinting House Square; 2 ; 5 
Garibaldi. Gen., bronze statue (G. Turini), Wash- 


Square; 18838. : 
Ga. tomb (J. H. Duncan), Riverside Park at 


it. : 
122nd S bronze statue-(J, Q. A. Ward), 


Greeley, Horace, 
Hall Park; 1890. ; 
4 Pan Nathan, bronze statue (MacModnnies), City 
Hall Park, Broadway and Murray St. 
Halleck, bronze statue (Wilson MacDonald), Cen- 
tral Park, on the Mall; 1877. : 
‘Hamilton, Alexander, granite statue (Carl Con- 
rads), Central Park, on the East Drive. 
Hudson, Henry, 100 foot shaft (Babb, Cook and 
_ Welch, Architects), Spuyten Duyvil. 
Hunt, Richard Age Rata a. (D. C. French), Fifth 
Ave. near 71s i 
Indian Hunter, bronze figure (J. Q. A. Ward), 
Central Park, near lower entrance to the Mall. 
* Irving, Venta tales ad bust (Beer), Irving 
y and 1 a E 
Jeffergon, ‘Thomas (W. O. Partridge), in front of 
t Pulitzer School of Journalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity... 
of Arc 
eons Hyatt), Riverside Drive 
Kossuth, Louis, bronze statue 
Riverside Drive and 113th St., 
Lafayette, uis,, bronze statue (F. A. 


» hee 


estrian statue (Mrs. Anna 
bronze equ tue, Cia ae 
(John Horvay) 
Marq a Bar- 
tholdi), Union Square, east side; 1876. 


Lincoln, Abraham, bronze statue (H. K. Brown). 
Union Square, north side; 1868. 


Maine, U. S. S., Memorial (H. V. B. Magonigle), 
Columbus Circle. 
Martyrs’ Monument, Trinity churchyard, in 


Memory of American soldiers who died in British 
prison ships in Revolutionary War. 

Morse, S. F. B., bronze statue (Byron M. Pickett), 
Central Park, Fifth Ave. and 72nd St. 

Pilgrim, The, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), Cen- 
tral Park, near E. 72nd St. entrance. 

Pulitzer Fountain (Hastings—figure by Karl Bit- 
ter), Fifth Ave. and 59th St. 

Schurz, Carl, bronze statue (Karl Bitter), 116th St. 
and Morningside Drive. 

Scott, Sir Walter, bronze statue (Sir John Steell), 
Central Park, on the Mall; 1872. 

Shakespeare, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), Cen- 
tral Park, lower end of the Mall; 1872. 

Sherman, Gen., bronze -equestrian statue (Saint- 
Gaudens), Fifth Ave. and 59th St. 

Soldiers’ and. Sailors’ Moénument (Chas. W. 
Stoughton, Arthur A. Stoughton and Paul E. 
Dubuy), Riverside Drive at 88th St.; 1902. 

Still Hunt, bronze statue (Edward Kenneys), Cen- 
tral Park, opposite 76th St. 


Thorwaldsen, bronze statue (by himself), Fifth 
Ave. at 96th St. } 
Tilden, Samuel J., bronze statue (Partridge) 


Riverside Drive at 112th St.; 1926. 
waeon Monument (Henry Bacon), Battery Park, 
19 


Washington and Lafayette, bronze statue (Bar- 
tholdi), W. 114th St., Manhattan Ave. 
Washington, bronze bust (Pierre Jean David- 
D’Angers), in City Hall. = s 
Washington, bronze equestrian statue (J. Q. A. 
« Ward); Union Square, south side. 4 
Washington, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), Broad 
and Wall Sts. ; 
Washington Marble Arch (Stanford White), Wash- 
ington Square, at the foot of Fifth Ave. 
Webster, bronze statue (Thos. Ball), Central Park 
on the West Drive, near 72d St. 
IN BROOKLYN 
Beecher, Henry Ward, bronze figures, on granite 
pedestal (J. Q. A. Ward), Boro Hall Park. 
Grant, Gen. Ulysses 8., bronze equestrian statue 
(Wm. Ordway Partridge), Grant Square. 


Horse Tamers (two), bronze (F. W. MacMonnies), | 


Ocean Ave. entrance, Prospect Park... 
Lincoln, Abraham, bronze (Henry Kirke Brown), 
Flower Garden, Prospect Park. ; f 
Slocum, Gen. . W., bronze equestrian statue 
(MacMonnies), Vanderbilt and. Flatbush Aves, 
Soldiers’ and Sailors Memorial Arch, granite 
(John H. Duncan), on the arch, three groups, 
Victory, bronze (MacMonnies), the Navy, bronze, 
the Army, bronze; Grand Army Plaza, Prospect 

Park. 
Warren, Major Gen. G. K., bronze figure (Henry 
Baerer), Grand Army Plaza, Prospect Park. 
Washington, George~ (H. S. Shrady), bronze 
equestrian statue, Williamsburg Bridge Plaza. 
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New York City—Post Office; Subtreasury Shrine : 


New York General Post Office 


Sourse: 


The New York General Post Office, with juris- 
diction over Manhattan and the Bronx, covers. the 
two city blocks, 31st Street to 33rd Street, Eighth 
Avenue to Ninth Avenue. The main entrance is 
on Eighth Avenue. Postmaster—Albert Goldman 
Assistants—Charles Lubin and John W._ Lynch. 

Mail Deliveries—Manhattan Borough, 3 to 4; 
Bronx Borough, 2 to 3; Suburban, 2 to 3, Mail 
Collections—Manhattan Borough, 10 to 26; Bronx 
Borough, 7 to 11; Suburban, 4 to 8. 

_._On October 3, 1937, City Hall Annex, formerly 
‘the Old General Post Office, at Park Row and 
Broadway, and Hudson-Terminal Annex, at 30 
Church St., were discontinued and their activities 
transferred to the Church St. Annex, in the New 
Federal Office Building at 90 Church St. The City 
Hall Annex, which formerly had housed also the 
Federal Courts, was sold to the City of New York 
for $1, in August, 1938, and the work of demolish- 
ing the 68-year-old structure was completed in 
1939. The land reverted to the City, having been 
granted to the use of the Federal government for 
only so long as it was used actually for federal pur- 
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poses. The site, including Mail Street, thereupon 
es mesroted to and became a part of City Hall 
ark. 

The Grand Central Annex, Lexington Ave. and 
45th St., handles the mail over the N, Y. Central 
and New Haven Railroads, in addition to local 
business in that district. The Foreign Section is in 
the Morgan Annex, 9th Ave., 29th to 30th Sts. 
The Bronx Central Annex is on Grand Concourse 
between 149th and 150th Streets. 

The New York Post Office (October, 1939) has 73 
classified stations, and 90 contract stations. There 
are 21,078 employees. The Postal Receipts in the 
year ended June 30, 1939, were $71,633,847. ; 

Every day, on the average, the office received, 
delivered and dispatched 15,500,000 pieces of ordi- 
nary mail; and weighed and dispatched 250,000 
pounds of newspapers and periodicals (at pound 
rates) and 72,000 insured and C.O.D. parcel post 
packages. 

The New York Post Office dispatches mail for 
U. S. Naval Vessels, and the U. S. Naval Station 
at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 


Old Subtreasury Building Is Made a Historic Site 


Source: 


The old subtreasury building at Wall and Broad 
Sts., New York City, was set aside in April, 1939. 
as a historic site under Federal Administration. 
This action was taken by the government on the 
sesquicentennial of George Washington as its first 
President on that site. The site is under the ad- 
mnistration of the National Park Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. A B 

Under the new Constitution, Congress was _to 

meet at the Federal Hall March 4, 1789, but owing 
to the absence of a quorum, it did not formally 
assemble until April 6. On that date the votes in 
the Electoral College were opened and counted, 
and George Washington’s election, until now only 
the popular choice, was confirmed under the 
American system whereby to this day, the voters 
elect delegates to the Electoral College. It was not 
until April 30, that Washington took the oath be- 
cause of the distance that had to be covered by 
coach and four from Mount Vernon where the 
President-elect awaited formal notification. He 
arrived in New York, by ferry, April 23. 
’ Prior to its use as the first seat of the new Fed- 
eral Government, Federal Hall, or as it was known 
before such use, City Hall, it had been used as 
the meeting place of Congress under the articles of 
Confederation since 1785. Before that, as far back 
as 1642, a barn-like structure occupied another 
site nearby at Coenties slip, on Pearl St., until 
1697, when fears for the safety of the Dutch bur- 
gesses caused them to refuse to use it further. 
During 1699 the foundation of a new State. House 
was laid on the present site of the subtreasury, and 
was finished the following year. The foundation 
was built from old Dutch fortifications which had 
existed along Wall St. from the East River to the 
North River, and which were dismantled for the 
purpose. Much of the original foundation re- 
mains today. 


The National Park Service 


To erection of this structure is credited the de- 
velopment of Wall Streef as the center of business 
and financial development of New York City, later 
to become one of the famous streets of the world. 
In the present building is contained in a bronze, 
glass covered frame, the brown slab upon which 
Washington stood out on the balcony of the 
building facing Broad Street, when he took the 
oath of office. Part of the railing of the balcony 
is now in the custody of the New York Historical 
Society, and part is in front of Bellevue Hospital. 
The Bible used in administering the oath is also 
in possession of the New York Historical Society. 
It is of interest that on this momentous occasion, 
vhen Washington appeared at Federal Hall, and 
just before the ceremony was to start, it was dis- 
covered there was no Bible available. Robert R. 
Livingston, Chancellor of the State of New York, 
a Grand Master of Free Masons, who was to ad- 
minister the oath hurriedly sent a messenger to 
St. John’s Lodge in the City Assemble Rooms 
nearby, to borrow the Bible which, became sym- 
bolic of the occasion, and was used in the cen- 
tennial celebration of 1889. 

_ Between abandonment of Federal Hall and erec- 
tion of the present structure, the sit was sold and 
brick stores and dwellings built. The old City 
Hall, before it was renovated for Federal use, con- 
tained New York’s first public library, established 
in 1730, and numbered 1642 volumes. It housed 
fire engines bought in England; a court room, 
jury room, and in the garret was a debtors’ prison. 
As an adjunct to this seat of justice, a cage, pillory, 
and stocks were set up in the public thoroughfare 
opposite City Hall. It was from this building that 
the Declaration of Independence was read to the 
populace July 18, 1776, which occasioned a de- 
termined group of rebels to enter the courtroom, 
seize the royal arms and public burn them. 


Museums of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
: Source: An Official of the Organization 


The Brooklyn Museum on Eastern Parkway at 
Washington Avenue (Brooklyn Museum—Eastern 
Parkway Station of the I.R.T.) is a general art 
museum arranged historically and geographically 
to illustrate the art products of the cultures of 
the world. The collection of American Indian art 
covers South, Central and North American tribes; 
the arts of primitive cultures represent Pacific 
Ocean cultures and Africa; the collections of 
ancient art include an Egyptian collection, one 
of the three best in this country as well as 
Assyrian, Greek and Roman material; the medieval 
department includes both Byzantine and western 
European objects; the Renaissance collection il- 
lustrates the chief schools of Italy and includes 
some fine Spanish painting; the department of 
contemporary arf has one of the most compre- 
hensive collections of American oil and water 
color painting and a selection from European 
schools. There are special collections of textiles, 
prints, sculpture and Oriental arts from China, 
Japan, India and the near East. Free concerts, 
moving pictures and art courses are offered. The 
Museum is open daily from 10 to 5, Sundays 1 to 5. 


Admission 25 cents to adults and 10 cents to chil- 
dren on Mondays and Fridays; free other days; free 
on_all holidays. 

The Brooklyn Children’s Museum occupies two 
buildings on Brower Park and is accessible from 
the I.R.T., B.M.T., Independent and surface lines. 
In addition to work with school classes, the 
Museum specializes in free playtime activities for 
children in after-school hours, and on week-ends 
and holidays. Museum collections are not so 
much exhipited as placed in the hands of the 
children in shops, studios, playrooms, and,on loan 
in homes and schools. Children are encouraged 
and assisted to make their own natural history 
collections on field trips organized by the Museum. 
Fine arts, history, geography, mineralogy and 
biology are the ete of children’s clubs, ‘sup- 
ported by study collections, laboratory work, lec- 


tures, moving pictures, a library and other aids to. 


educational and recreational work. The Museum 
is open free daily from 10 to 5; Sundays 2 to 5. 

The Institute also operates the Brooklyn Botanic 
Gardens and offers entertainment and courses of 
instruction at the’ Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
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The National Academy 


Source: An Official of the Institution 
(Founded 1825. Headquarters, 109th Street and Amsterdam Avenue, New York) 


The National Academy of Design and the Society of American Artists (founded 1877) wer 
April 7, 1906. All members of the latter organization then became members of the pall 8 ba wee 


Council—President, Hobart. Nichols; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edward McCartan; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Charles C. Curran; Asst. Corresp. Sec., John 
Taylor Arms; Recording Secretary, Cuarles S. 
Chapman; Treasurer, Henry Prellwitz; Asst. Treas- 
urer, F. Ballard Williams; other members of the 
Council, John Gregory, Jerry Farnsworth, Barry 
Faulkner, Charles Keck, George Lober, F. W. 
Hutchison. 


ACADEMICIANS 


(The year named is that of election) 

Painters—Wayman Adams, 1926; Karl Anderson, 
1900; Gifford Beal, 1914; Cecilia Beaux, 1902; Hilda 
Belcher, 1932; Frank W. Benson, 1905; Louis Betts, 
1915; Charles Bittinger, 1937; Edwin H. Blashfield, 
1888; Ernest L. Blumenschein, 1927; Roy Brown, 
1926; Geo. Elmer Browne, 1928; George DeForest 
Brush, 1908. 

Arthur Covey, 1934; John F. Carlson, Charles 
S. Chapman, 1926; John E. Costigan, 1898; Colin 
Campbell Cooper, 1912; Arthur Crisp, 1937; Charles 
C. Curran, 1904. 

Louis Paul Dessar, 1906; Charles Melville Dewey, 
1907; Sidney E. Dickinson, 1927; Paul Dougherty, 
1907; Edward Dufner, 1929; Frank V. DuMond, 
1906; Randall Davey, 1938. 

Lydia Field Emmet, 1912; Walter Farndon, 1937; 


Jerry Farnsworth, 1935; Barry Faulkner, 1931; 
Anna Fisher, 1932; Gertrude Fiske, 1930; John 
Folinsbee, 1928. : 

Daniel Garber, 1913; Howard Giles, 1929; W. 


Granville-Smith, 1915; Albert L. Groll, 1910; Jules 
Guerin, 1931; Edmund Greacen, 1935. __ 

Lillian W. Hale, 1931; Eugene Higgins, 1928; 
Howard Hildebrandt, 1932; Charles Hopkinson. 

Ernest L. Ipsen, 1924; John C. Johansen, 1915; 
F..Tenney Johnson, 1937; Aldro T. Hibbard, 1933; 
Victor Higgins (Elect.), 1935; Frederick W. Hutchi- 
son, 1935. 

Paul King, 1933; Leon Kroll, 1927. , 

Ernest Lawson, Jonas Lie, 1917; DeWitt Lock- 
man, 1921; Albert P. Lucas, 1927; Hayley Lever, 
1933; Harry Leith-Ross, 1936. 

Jean MacLean, 1926; Richard E. Miller, 1915; 

Luis Mora, 1906; Herman Dudley Murphy, 


1919; 
1906; 


Ellen Emmet Rand (elect.) 1934; E. W eid 
(no date); William _Ritschel, 1914; Henry R. 
Rittenberg, 1927; William S. Robinson, 1914 


Sterner, 1934. 5 

Henry O. Tanner, -1927; Leslie P. Thompson, 
1937; William Thorne, 1913; Helen M. Turner, 1921. 

Everett Warner, 1937; Harry W. Watrous, 1895; 
Frederick J. Waugh, 1911; Guy Wiggins, 1935; 
Irving R. Wiles, 1897; Frederick Ballard Williams, 
1909: Ezra Winter, 1928; Andrew Winter, 1938; 
Charles H. oy nent ie we J. Scott Williams, 
1938; Cullen Yates, b 

Sculptors—Herbert Adams, 1899; Robert I. Ait- 
ken, 1914; Chester Beach, 1924; Gaetano Cecere, 
1938; A. Stirling Calder, 1913; Cyrus Dallin, 1934; 
Anthony de Francisci, 1939; Ulric H. Ellerhausen, 


.1934; Laura G. Fraser, 1931; Rudolph Evans, 1929; 


John Flanagan, 1928; James Earle Fraser, 1917; 
Walter Hancock, 1939; Harriet Fishmuth, Sherry 
E. Fry, 1929; Henry Hering, 1939; Malvina Hoff- 
man, 1931; Anna Vaughn, Hyatt, 1922; John Gre- 
gory, 1934; C. Paul Jennewein, 1933; Charles Keck, 
1928: Albert Laessle, 1932; Katherine Lane, 1939; 
Lee Lawrie, 1932; Be Lober, 1935; Evelyn 
eatrice Lo an i re 
PcProdatick . MacMonnies, 1906; Hermon A. 
MacNeil, 1906; Paul H. Manship, 1916; Edward 
McCartan, 1906; Attilio Piccirilli, 1935; Albin Po- 


-asek, 1933; A. Phimister Proctor. 1904; Frederick 


, R. Roth, 1906; Lorado Taft, 1911; Bessie Potter 
Vonnoh, 1921; Adolph A. Weinman, 1911; Sidney 
Waugh, 1938; Mahonri Young, 1923. 

Me thiiects Louis Ayres, 1939; Welles Bosworth, 
1928; Paul P. Cret, 1938; Harvey Wiley Corbett, 


1908; Wm, Adams Delano, 1937; J. H. Freedlander, 
1932; J. Monroe Hewlett, 1931; Wm. Mitchell Ken- 
dall, 1935; Frederick Law Olmsted, 1929; John 
Russell Pope, 1924; Egerton Swarthout, 1934. 

Graphie Arts—Jqhn Taylor Arms, 1933;. Kerr 
Eby, 1934; Charles Dana Gibson, 1932; Arthur 
Heintzelman, 1937; Allen Lewis, 1934; Ernest D. 
Roth, 1928, George Wright, 1939. 


ASSOCIATES 


Painters—Ernest Albert William Auerbach-Levy, 
Chas. Curtis Allen, Junius Allen, Kenneth M. 
Adams, William J. Baer, Hugo Ballin, Reynolds 
Beal, E. A. Bell, Louis F. Berneker, Oscar E. 
Berninghaus, Frank’A. Bicknell, Charles Bittinger, 
Edward Bruce, Carl O. Borg, Mary Green Blumen- 
schein, George H. Bogert, Frederick S. Bosley, 
Joseph _H. Boston, Alexander Bower, Robert Brack- 
man, Francis S. Bradford, D. Putnam Brinley, 
Belmore Brown, K. A. Buehr. S 

Dines_ Carlsen Ettore Caser, Adelaide Cole, 
Chase, Eliot Clark, Ralph Clarkson, Alphaeus P. 
Cole, Jay Connaway, William Cotton, Dean Corn- 
well, Louise Cox, Arthur Crisp; John Steuart 
Curry, John Corbino. 

Leon Dabo, Francis Day, W. R. Derrick, Guy 
Pene du Bois, John Ward Dunsmore, Harvey 
Dunn, Geo. Wharton Edwards, Walter Farndon, 
William B. Faxon, Will Howe Foote, Will Foster, 
Kenneth Frazier. 

Robert David Gauley, Lillian M. Genth, Arthur 
Hill Gilbert, Mary Gray, Frank Russell Green. 

Ben Ali Haggin, Armin Hansen, Albert Herter, 
Frederick Y. Hall, Laura C. Hills, Harry Hoffman, 
James R. Hopkins, Felicie Waldo Howell, Henry 
S. Hubbell, William H. Hyde, Frank Tenney John- 
son, Alphonse Jongers. : 

Dora Wheeler Keith, Henry Keller, Louis Kron- 
berg, % Keyes, Salvatore Lascari, Gerald 
Leake, Emma Fordyce MacRae, Mary Fairchild 
Low, Luigi Lucioni. 5 

Fred Dana Marsh, Reginald Marsh, Antonio 
Martino, Maud M. Mason, Frank Mechau, Herbert 
Meyer, Paul Moschcowitz, Roy Mason, Ross Moffit, 
Frederick J. Mulhaupt, George Laurence Nelson. 

. Glenn Newel, Dorothy Ochtman, 
O'Toole. 

Marie D. Page, Lawton Parker, Douglass Par- 
shall, O. M. Pleissner, Joseph T. Pearson, jr., 
Ernest Peixotto, Chas Pendergast, Robert Philipp, 
Henry R. Poore, Arthur J. E. Powell, Edith Mitch- 
ell Prellwitz. 

Paul Sample, Gordon Samstag, W. Lester Stey- 
ens, Jes Schlaikjer, Helen Sawyer, Frank Schwarz, 
Rosina Emmet Sherwood, Howard E. Smith, 
Arthur P. Spear, Francis Speight, Alice K. Stod- 
dard, Leslie P. Thompson, Paul Trebilecock, Theo- 
dore Van Soelen. : 

H. M. Walcott, Harry F. Waltman, Everett L. 
Warner, William Wendt, William J. Whittemore, 
Charles Morris Young, Gladys Wiles, Kieth Shaw 
Williams, Catharine Morris Wright. 

Seulptors—Gleb Derujinsky, Abastenia St. L. 
Eberle, Anthony de Francisci, Frances Grimes, 
Karl Gruppe, Henry Hering, Hilda K. Lascari, 


Charles Louis Hinton, Max Kalish, Mario Korbel, 


Katharine Lane, Gertrude Lathrop, Thomas Hud- 


son Jones, Leo Lentelli, Bonnie MacLeary, Eleanor 


M. Mellon, Bruce Moore. 

Berthold Nebel, Allen G. Newman, Willard D. 
Paddock, Furio Piccirilli, Brenda Putnam, Janet 
Seudder, Heine Warnecke, Wheeler Williams. 

Architects—Chester Aldrich, Grosvenor Atter- 


bury, William A. Boring, Ralph A. Cram, William. 


Adams Delano, Cass Gilbert, Jr., Arthur L. Har- 
mon, Frederic Hirons, John Holabird, W. K. 
Harrison, Benjamin W. Morris, C. Z. Klander, 
Everett Meeks, Joseph Renier, Henry R. Shepley, 
George Snowden, Albert Stewart. i 

Graphic Arts—Samuel Chamberlain, Asa Chef- 
fetz, Louis C. Rosenberg, Arthur Heintzelman, 
Armin Landeck, Howard McCormick, Robert Riggs, 
George Wright, Stow Wengenroth, Harry Wickey. 

The National Academy has created a new in- 
ternational award, a medal for “distinguished 
service to the fine arts,’’ in 1929, to Elihu Root, 
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former United States Secretary of War and later 


Secretary of State, for his part in planning parks 
and memorial ts ans of Washington in 1902; 
in 1934 to Edwin A. Blashfield, a distinguished 
American artist; and posthumously to the late 
Samuel Finley Breese Morse; a noted American 
painter who invented the magnetic telegraph. 
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‘Rockefeller Center—Radio City 


Source: 


Rockefeller Center, the largest privately-owned 
business and entertainment center in America, 1s 
located in the heart of New York City, from 48th 
to 51st Streets, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues. 
Construction of the first building in the Develop- 
ment—the RKO Building—was started in Septem- 
ber, 1931. The final rivet in the 14th—the last— 
building in the whole Rockefeller Center group, a 
20-story office structure, at the northeast corner of 
Sixth Ave. and 48th St., was driven in on Nov. 1, 
1939, by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

‘The surface area of Rockefeller Center covers 
513,575 scuare feet, almost.twelve acres, of which 
445,600 square feet is leased for a long period from 
Columbia University. 

The western portion of Rockefeller Center con- 
taining 5 structures—Radio City Music Hall (121 
feet tall), RKO Building (409 feet tall), RCA 
Building (850 feet tall), RCA Building West (243 
feet tall), and Center Theater (106 feet tall), is 
“Radio City.’” The studios and headquarters of 
the National Broadcasting Company are located in 
the RCA Building. 

The 8 other Rockefeller structures are: British 
Empire Building (130 feet tall), La Maison Fran- 
caise (130 feet tall), Palazzo d’Italia (85 feet tall), 
International Building East (85 feet tall), Inter- 
national Building (512 feet tall), Time & Life 
Building (409 feet tall), 50 Rockefeller Plaza (226 
feet tall), and 10 Rockefeller Plaza (275 feet tall). 

The estimated daily population of Rockefeller 
Center is 125,000. More than 25,000 work there 
and 100,000 persons visit there every day. There 
are in the Center the business offices of nearly 
1,500 companies and their subsidiaries, including 
the editorial offices of The Associated Press and 
many national publications: 24 restaurants, in- 
cluding the Rainbow Room. 

In the Center also are the New York Museum of 
Science and Industry; U. S. Post Office; govern- 
ment passport bureau; group of eleven landscaped 
sky gardens; consulates of seven foreign countries; 
a bonded warehouse; many special exhibitions; a 
gymnasium; and, in season, an outdoor skating 


pond.. 
The RCA Building is the largest office structure 


Officials of the Development 


in the world, with a gross area of 2,924,036 sq. ft. 
(ground area, 99,770 sq. ft.), with a frontage of 
155 ft. on Sixth Avenue, 472 ft. on 49th St., 468 
ft. on 50th St., and 191 ft. on Rockefeller Plaza. 
On the 70th floor is the Opservation Roof, 904 ft. 
above mean high water level, and 850 ft. above the 
street. This roof is built on three levels, is 200 it. 
long and 20 ft. wide. From it there is a panoramic 
view of the city, its harbors and surrounding points 
of interest. , 

The Radio city Music Hall is the largest indoor 
theater in the world and seats 6,200 people. Mo- 
tion pictures, a Stage show, and a symphony or- 
chestra are presented daily on its vast stage. 

The Center Theater, seating 3,600 people, is re- 
served for special theatrical presentations. 

A series of sub-surface Concourses—air condi- 
tioned and flanked by two miles of specialty shops 
—provide ,pedestrian traffic facilities beneath the 
buildings and streets, so that it is possible for 
visitors to pass underground through all of the 
buildings, excepting the Center Theater and the 
RKO.Building. 

A trucking ramp capable of accommodating four 
lanes of traffic, leads off 50th Street down ‘into 
a service depot underneath the Concourse. This 
depot diverts trucking and delivery traffic from the 
street level. 

From Fifth Avenue a Promenade, the “‘Chan- 
nel,”’ leads down towards the Plaza and the RCA 
Building. It is 50 ft. wide and 200 ft long. and 
contains 6 foundation pools surrounded by shrubs 
and flowers. The promenade leads down into and 
also around the Lower Plaza, a sunken court 125 
fit. wide by 95 ft. long, used for ice skating in the 
winter and an outdoor café in the summer. The 
Lower Plaza has a large Prometheus fountain. 

Throughout the buildings there are more than 
90 examples of the work of outstanding contem- 
porary artists. These include sculpture in stone, 
glass, and bronze, and murals in many media 
ranging from oil to sand and linoleum. 4 

Rockefeller Plaza is a private street running 
between 48th and 51st Sts.. and parallel to Fifth 
Ave. It is 60 ft. wide, and is the ‘‘Main Street” 
of Rockefeller Center. 


Grant’s Tomb 


Source: The Custodian 


The monumental tomb of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, 
which overlooks the Hudson River, at Riverside 
Drive and 123rd St., Manhattan, was built by popu- 
Jar subscription at a cost of $600,000. The architect 
was John H. Duncan, who died (Oct. 1929). 

The tomb, 150 feet high and 90 feet square, is 
surmounted by a circular cupola and _ pyramidal 
top. The exterior is of granite from Maine and 
New Hampshire quarries. 

Ground was broken (April 27 [Grant’s birthday], 
1891) the cornerstone was laid (April 27, 1892) the 
body was removed from the temporary tomb (April 
17,1897) and placed in the Mausoleum; the dedi- 
cation ceremonies were held (April 27, 1897). 


The Tomb is open from 9:00 A. M. to 5: 

or ae pone aoe at, all Hoe By 
ere are two sarcophagi, one’ containin: 

body of Gen. U. S. Grant; the other that of ie 
wife, Julia Dent Grant. These are of Montello 
Wisconsin granite, a form of red porphyry. 

The body was encased in three coffins, one being 
copper; the exterior one of oak. The sarcophagi 
were each made of sufficient size to receive all the 


paces pa 

en. Grant was born (April 27, 1822 

(July 23, 1885) at Mt. McGregor, suvatone Rees 
The tomb was renovated (1938) at a cost of ‘ap- 

proximately $300,000. The shrine has been visited 


by 9,000,000 persons since it was opened, 


' 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
Source: Officials of the Organization 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh (March 19, 1928), 
received the Woodrow Wilson medal and the 
Foundation’s $25,000 peace award at a dinner at 
N.Y. City. ‘ 

Former Secretary of State Elihu Root also was 
awarded $25,000 and the Foundation medal. An- 
other recipient of the medal was the late Thomas 
G. Masaryk, president of Czechoslovakia. 

An award of $25,000 was granted (1929) to the 
League of Nations in Geneva to be used in erecting 
@ memorial to Woodrow Wilson in the new Sec- 
retariat building now being constructed. 

Six awards totaling $25,000 were granted’ (1933) 
to the following: $10,000 to The Princeton School 
of Public and International Affairs; $5,000 to the 
League of Nations Association; $5,000 to the Foreign 
Policy Association; $3,000 to the American Friends 
Service Committee; $1,000 to the Library on Inter- 
national Affairs in Chicago, and $1,000 to the 
Committee on Friendly Relations among Foreign 
Students. 

Three awards totaling $14,000 were granted 
(1934) to the following organizations: $6,000, Coun: 
cil on Foreign Relations; $4,000, to the Institute of 
International Education; $4,000, to the Nationa: 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of War. 


The Foundation made grants (1935 
$4,000 to the Graduate acuity of peitear ana 
Social Science, known as the University in Exile: 
$3,000 to the National League of Women Voters: 
$3,000 to the Women’s International League for 


Peace and Freedom; $5,000 to the League of Nations 


Association. 


The recipients of the Foundation Medal (19 
were Secretary of State Cor bie 
dor Norman i. Davis. onsey Sul, aca ae 

The Woodrow Wilson Memorial Librar ) 
the League of Nations Association Tine 
ee hon Hg NS atoll Wilson Foundation, 8 W. 

et, Ne ea i } i 
Wheeler or Librarian,. Miss Helen 
e library is open to the publi 
service during office hours.: Prot Nag io ence 
it is open.on Tuesdays and Fridays until 9 P.M 

Officers of the Foundation—President, Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong; Vice-Presidents, Philip C. Jessy) 
a bern! Goddard Leach; Secretary, Mrs. 
Fe Hean ES Tae Executive Secretary, Agnes 

e foundation was established (Dec. 23, 1920 
and its National headquarters | * 404 ) 
New York City. 3 5 eae df 
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Source: An Official 

The Central Building of the Library, Fifth Avenue 
and 42d Street, built by the city, was opened May 
23, 1911; cost, $9,000,000. x 

Corporate endowment funds provide for books, 
Salaries and other costs of the Reference Depart- 
ment in the Central Building and for the Central 
Circulation Branch and Central Children’s Room 
in that building. The Circulation Department is 
Maintained through annual appropriations by the 
City and serves Manhattan, The Bronx, and 
Richmond. 

The branch library buildings usually contain 
lending and reference departments: for adults, 
similar departments for children, lecture rooms 
used for meetings for educational purposes and for 
organizations for social betterment. The branch 
libraries work in concert with the schools and pay 
Special attention to the Americanization of foreign- 
born citizens. In addition to the branches there 
are the Municipal Reference Library, Library for 
the Blind, Bronx Reference Center, Music Library, 
and Picture Collection (lending). 

The Reference. Department, in the Central 
Building, in addition to its main reading room, 
has special rooms devoted to art and prints, 
American history, maps, manuscripts, music, 
genealogy, Slavonic ‘literature, Jewish literature, 
Oriental literature, economics and public docu- 
ments, periodicals, science, technology, and news- 
papers. 

There are three exhibition rooms, and two, gal- 
leries which are devoted to the Lenox and Stuart 
art collections, with portraits of Washington, by 
Gilbert Stuart, paintings by Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Copley, Turner, etc. The Avery collection of prints 
is rrotable. 

Director, H. M. Lydenberg; Chief of the Refer- 
ence Dept., Paul North Rice; Chief of the Circula- 
tion Department, Franklin F. Hopper. 


CIRCULATION BRANCHES 


Manhattan—33 E. Broadway; 192 E. Broadway; 
61 Rivington St.; 388 E. Houston St.; 10 Seventh 


Public Library 

of the Institution 

Ave., South; 135 2d Ave., near 8th St.; 331 E. 10th 
t.; 251 W. 13th St.; 228 E. 23d St.; 209 W. 23d 

St.; 137 W. 25th St. (Library for the Blind); 457 


W. 40th St.; 564 Lexington Ave.; 742 10th Aves” 


near 5ist St.; 121 E. 58th St.; 328 E. 67th St.; 
190 Amsterdam Ave., near 69th St. 

1465 York Ave.,” near 78th St.; 222 BE. 79th St.; 
a44 Amsterdam Ave., near 8lst St.; 112 EH. 96th St.; 
206 W. 100th St.; 174 E. 110th St.; 203 W. 115th 
St.; 116th St. and Amsterdam Ave., room 108a; 
Columbia Univ. Library; 9 W. 124th St,.; 224 E. 
125th St.; 518 W. 125th St.; 103 W. 135th St.; 503 
W. 145th St.; 1000 St. Nicholas Ave., cor. 160th 

;. 535 W. 179th St.; 215 Sherman Ave., near 


Richmond—l4 Bay Street, St. George; 75 Bennett 
St., Port Richmond; 976 Castleton Ave., W. New 
Brighton; 132 Canal St., Stapleton; 7430 Amboy 
Rd., Tottenville; 56 Giffords Lane, Great Kills; 155 
Third St., New Dorp (Hughes Memorial Library). 

The Bronx—321 E. 140th St.; 761 E. 160th St.; 
877 Southern Blvd.; 910 Morris Ave., cor. 162d 
St.; 78 W. 168th St.; 610 E. 169th St.; 1205 Harrod 
Ave. (Clason’s Pt.); 1866 Washington Ave., cor. 
176th St.; 2019 University Ave.; 879 E. 180th St.; 
707 Rhinelander Ave.; 2556 Bainbridge Ave.; 3041 
Kingsbridge Ave., near 230th St.; 325 City Island 
Ave.; 4100 Lowerre Place; 4304 Katonah Ave.; 1400 
Dolen Park. 

Hours, Central Building: 9 A.M. to 10 P.M.; 1 to 
10 P.M. Sundays. Branches: 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 

As of Dec. 31, 1938, the Library contained 2,618,- 
624 books and pamphlets in the Reference Depart- 
ment, and 1,365,611 in the Circulation Department, 
a total of 3,984,235. 

There were recorded as using the Reference 
Department collection, 2,257,353 readers, who con- 
sulted 4,719,463 volumes. 

The number of readérs and visitors counted en- 
uy the building was 3,653,553. 

the Circulation Department 11,269,048 volumes 
were borrowed for home use. 

The assets of:the Library, Dec. 31, 1936, totaled 
$50,876,139.69; expenditures were $3,171,858.91. 


OTHER LIBRARIES 


American Geographical Society, Broadway and W. | L 


156th St.—Open from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 

American Museum of Natural History, Central 
Park West and 77th St. 

American Numismatic Society, W. 156th St. and 
Broadway. 

British Library of Information, 270 Madison Ave. 

Columbia Univ., W. 116th St. and Amsterdam Ave. 

Cooper Union, Fourth Ave. and 7th St.—Open 8 
A. M. to 10 P. M. 

French Institute, 22 E. 60th St. 

Frick Art Reference, 6 E. 7ist St. Admittance by 
appointment to students of art. 

Friends (Quakerania), 221 E. 15th St.—Open 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays. 

Genealogical and Biographical, 122 E. 58th St.— 
Open 9:30 A. M. to 5 P. M.; closed on Sundays. 

Grolier, 47 W. 60th St. 

Hispanic Society, W. 156th St., near Broadway. 

Historical Society, 170 Central Park West—9 A, M. 
to 6 P. M., except August and holidays. 

Huntington Free, 7 Westchester Sq., Bronx. 

Law Library, 42 W. 44th St. 


IN MANHATTAN 

awyers’, 2 Rector St.—Open 9 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 

Masonic, 50 W. 24th St.—Open 7 to 10:30 P. M. 

Mechanics and Tradesmen’s Soc., 20 W. 44th St. 

Mercantile, 17 E. 47th St., 149 Broadway—8:30 
A. M. to 6 P. M. 

Methodist, 150 Fifth Ave—9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. and 82d 
St.—Open daily, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 

Morgan, J. Pierpont, Library, 33 E. 36th St. 

ee bey cocky 53 E. 79th St.—Open 9 A. M. 

New York University, Washington Square; Univer- 
sity Heights. 


| Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 E. 22d St. 


Seamen’s, 25 South St.—Open 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 

Union Th. Sem., Broadway, cor. 120th St.—Open 
8:45 A. M. to5 P. M. Closed Aug. 15 to Sept. 15. 

United Engineering Society, 29 W. 39th St.—Open 
daily except Sunday, 9 A. M. to 9 P. M, 

Young Men’s Christian Ass’n—At_ branches— 
Open 9 A. M. to 10 P. M.; Sundays, 2 to 10 P. M. 

Young Men’s Hebrew Ass’n, Lex. Ave. at 92d St, 

Young Women’s Christian Ass’n—At branches— 
Open 9 A. M. to 9:15 P. M., Sundays excepted. 


Brooklyn Public Library 


Source: 

Maintained by the City of New York to serve the 
Borough of Brooklyn. Administration headquar- 
ters, 1 Hanson Pl. The General Reference Depart- 
ment is at Montague Branch (Central Building at 
Grand Army Plaza under reconstruction); there 
are 34 branch libraries, one community station, 3 
deposit stations and 512 other agencies for distri- 

m of i 

butine department of library extension lends collec- 


_-tions to institutions and organizations. 


The general reference department has one of the 
largest and best collections of reference works in 
the oo eet each branch library also has a 

ference collection. 
reThe library has 1,153,136 volumes, 609,879 regis- 
tered borrowers and circulated 6,717,477 volumes 
for home reading during 1937. 

Circulation Branches—Bay Ridge, 73d St. and 
Ridge Boulevard; Bedford, Franklin Ave. at Han- 
cock St.; Borough Park, 5211 13th Ave.; Browns- 
‘ville, Glenmore Ave. and Watkins St.; Brownsville 
Children’s, Stone and Dumont Aves.; Bushwick, 
Bushwick Ave. and Seigel St. 

Canarsie, 1064 E. 95th St.; Carroll Park, Clinton 
and Union Sts.; City Park, St. Edwards St. and 
Auburn Pl.; Coney Island, 2880 Stillwell Ave.; 


An Official of the Library 


Crown Heights, 401 Rogers Ave.; DeKalb, Bush- 
wick and DeKalb Aves., East, Arlington Ave. and 
Warwick St., Eastern Parkway, Eastern Parkway — 
and Schenectady Ave.; Flatbush, Linden Blvd. 
and Flatbush Ave. 

Fort Hamilton, 4th Ave. and 95th St.; Gerrittsen 
Beach, 2752 Gerritsen Ave.; Greenpoint, Norman 
Ave. and Leonard St.; Irving, Irving Ave. and 
Woodbine St.; Kensington, 771 McDonald Ave.; 
Kings Highway, 1663 E. 17th St.; Leonard, Devoe 
and Leonard Sts.; Macon, Lewis Ave. and Macon 


Mapleton, 6107 18th Ave.; Midwood, 984 E. 12th 
St.; Montague, 197 Montague St.; New Utrecht, 
8210 18th Ave.; Pacific, 4th Ave..and Pacific St.; 
Prospect, 6th Ave. and 9th St.; Red Hook, 
Richards St. and Visitation Pl.; Saratoga, Hop- 
kinson Ave. and Macon St.; Sheepshead Bay, 1802 
Jerome Ave.; South, 4th Ave. and 5lst St.; 
Tompkins Park, Marcy and Greene Aves.; Wil- 
liamsburgh, Division and Marcy Aves. ; 

Hours: Most branches open week days 9 A.M. to 
9 P.M., Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M., and on Jegal 
holidays from 2 to 6 P.M. Montague Branch os 
week oer 9 A.M. to 9 P.M., Sundays and holidays 
2 to 6 P.M. : 


—a 
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New York City—Schools; Harbor Tides. 


The Public School System 


Source: An Official 


Public, tax-supported, elementary and high 
schools in the City of New York are under the 
direction of the Department of Education, which 
has headquarters at Park Ave. and 59th St., Man- 
hattan. The headquarters which since 1898 have 
been located at the above address will remove in 
the early part of 1940 to the new headquarters 
building located at Schermerhorn and Livingston 
Streets and Boerum Place, Brooklyn, New York. 

_The Board of Education. consists of 7 members, 
appointed by the Mayor for terms of 7 years—two 
members from Manhattan, two from Brooklyn, 
and one from each of the other boroughs. The 
members are paid no salary, and are removable 
by the Mayor only on charges after a hearing. 

The Superintendent of Schools is the chief execu- 
tive officer of the Board of Education and of the 
educational system. He has a seat in the Board, 
but no vote. The Superintendent and the Asso- 
ciate Superintendents, of whom there are 8, are 


of the Department 


elected by the Board of Education; term, 6 years 
each; age limit, 70 years; removable only on 
charges after a hearing. One of the Associate 
Superintendents is designated ‘‘deputy superin- 
tendent’’ and acts in the absence of the Superin- 
tendent. : 

The public institutions in charge of the Board of 
Education, comprise elementary day and evening 
schools; junior high schools; day academic and 
technical high schools; vocational high schools, full 
time and part time; day classes for adults in 
English and citizenship; special classes for physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped children; evening 
academic, commercial and trade schools. 

The Board of Higher Education, headquarters 17 
Lexington Avenue, Manhattan, consists of the 
president of the Board of Education and 21 citi- 
zens who are residents appointed by the Mayor, 
for a term of 9 years each. This Board looks after 
the College of the City of New York, Brooklyn 
College, Hunter College and Queens College. 


EDUCATION STATISTICS, NEW YORK CITY 


School year Average Average Numbered Expenses of 
ending in Daily Daily School Organi- | Instruction Day | Teaching 
June Register | Attendance| Buildings zations School Salaries | Positions 
0. No. No, Dollars 0: 
699,695 547 505 33,486,851.36 22,748 
712,245 551 509 35,414,517.51 23,034 
735,654 553 508 40,812,256.72 23,556 
779,031 557 511 66,704,267.05 24,235 
814,038 564 521 69,733,108.44 25,199 
853,490 585 539 72,867,272.55 26,442 
870,682 605 555 76,341,431.83 27,637 
890,939 623 570 78,980,357.21 28,563 
909,096 649 587 82,607 ,391.66 29,570 
925,664 651 597 86,007,088.81 30,685 
939,591 661 613 98,991,408.45 31,133 
947,987 665. 624 104,440,337.45 31,849 
973,562 683 647 108,727,208.37 32,476 
982,240 700 676 112,295,110.61 33,459 
1,001,394 711 693 115,243,059.72 34,367 
1,017,808 702 681 112,921,335.20 33,818 
1,022,810 702 682 107,951,009.33 33,729 
1,018,154 698 679 107,743,789.81 33,769 
1,030,818 714 697 112,961,882.07 34,133 
1,023,165 716 700 115,604,344.89 35,441 
1,015,220 719 704 125,517,322.38 35,848 
993,152 732 716 117,610,610.97 35,894 


The elementary school of New Amsterdam was 
continued as the city school of New York until the 
second English occupation (1674), since which 
time it has been maintained as the school of the 
Reformed Dutch Church‘ of New York City. Its | 


practically continuous operation since 1638 gives it 


possibly the priority in America as an elementary °* 


foundation. The schools in the Dutch villages 
were continued as the public schools of those vil- 
lages until the Revolution, and probably longer. 


: Tides and Currents in New York Harbor 
(Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey) 


At the time of low water at Sandy Hook, except- 
ing a few small indentations like Gowanus Bay, 
the current throughout the harbor is ebbing, the 
water flowing toward Lower Bay. And with the 
exception of Lower Bay, the tide over the whole 
harbor is falling. 

In the Hudson the current is very nearly at its 
strength, while the tide is near low water, which is 
still 1 hour away. 

The Harlem is now carrying the water from East 
River toward the Hudson, the tide being below 
mean sea level and about 2 hours from its low 
water, P 

Upper East River is bringing the water from 
Long Island Sound toward Hell Gate, while its 
level is falling rapidly, being now 2 hours after 
high water. 

Through Hell Gate and lower East River, the 
water is flowing toward Upper Bay at very nearly 
its strength, which was passed an hour ago, the 
level of the water being a little mean sea level 
and falling rapidly. 

At the time of low water at Sandy Hook the 
current in Newark Bay has not yet attained its 
strength. 

The waters from Newark Bay are now pouring 
partly into Arthur Kill, but principally into Kill 
van Kull, which is carrying them into Upper Bay. 

In Upper Bay the current has passed its strength 
about half an hour previously, but it is still run- 
ning with a velocity not far from strength and 

assing on the waters from the Hudson River, East 

iver, and Kill van Kull into the Narrows. 


The level of the water in Newark Bay, Kill vy: 
Kull, and Upper Bay is still Paling: but rather 
slowly for low water is less than hour away. 

At the time, of low water at Sandy Hook it is one 
Pe Park eo aegt of ebb in oe Narrows, and the 

ent in e Narrows is eref 
re ae Se h oe ee 

e al waters which are flowing into Uj 
Bay through Hudson River, East River, and Siti 
van Kull, together with the non-tidal waters from 
a territory having an area of very nearly 15,000 
square miles, are now pouring through the Nar- 
rows into Lower Bay at the rate of about three- 
quarters of a: million cubic feet per second. 

Arthur Kill, too, is flowing toward Lower Bay, 
pois pres Enaee wed ae Ni Poe are passing 

¥ ou, e stren; 
bas alread’ passed. et of the current 
n_ Arthur Ki e level of the water i 
slowly, low water being half an hour ome 
ah ees the woten is peeinning to rise very 
‘ e low water here Vin: 
minutes before this’ time. : aving occurred a few 
e time of high water at Sand 
current is flooding through the whole pratt 
with the exception of Lower Bay, the tide is still 


In the latter waterway the tide is earliest and 


high water occurred a few minut 

that now the level of the water 1 valine a we 
A complete picture of the tidal currents ibe h- 

out New York Harbor at any time is shown on the 


set of tidal current charts for this harbor published 


by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
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New York City—Clubs 


' Principal Clubs in New York City 


Advertising Club (1915), 23 Park Ave.; 1,600; Exec. 
Sec., Tom A. Burke. 
Aldine Club (1889), 200 Fifth Ave., at 23d St.; 300; 
Pres., George V. Taylor; Man., D. Gregory Vol- 
A kert; Sec., Joseph E. Kean. 
8 Alpine Club, American (1902), 
253; Pres., James Grafton Rogers, Timothy 
Dwight College, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn.; 
Sec., Henry S. Hall, Jr., 154 Coolidge Hill, Cams 


bridge, Mass. 
24 E. 39th St.; 500; Sec., 


Amherst Club (1923), 
Leonard K. Guiler. 

Andiron Club (1907), Box 84, University Heights; 
341; Dictator, Rear Adm. George H. Rock; Sec., 
Prof. H. Stanley Schwarz. 

Authors Club (1887); 117; Pres., Lyman Beecher 
Stowe, 1 Beekman Pl., N. Y. C.; Sec., Daniel 
Henderson, 100 W. 55th St., N. Y. C. 

Bankers Club Poe 120 Broadway; 3,800; Sec., 
Garland P. 

Barnard Club Fcaas4), 221 W. 57th St.; abt. 175; 
address all communications to the secretary. 


140 E. 46th St.; 


Block Hall (1928), 23 S. William St.; 500; Sec., 
John F. Brosnan, 20 Pine Street. 
Brook, The (1903), 111 E. 54th St.; 350; Sec., 


iw Roger Tuckerman, 71 Broadway. 
Brooklyn Engineers Club (1896), 117 Remsen St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: 300; Pres., E. H. Thatcher; 
Sec., George A. Dorfinan. ? 
Camera Club (1884), 121 W. 68th St.; 200; Sec., 
Dexter Boles. 
Canadian Club of N. Y¥., Inc. (1903), Waldorf As- 
+ th Hotel, N. Y. C.; 700; Pres., Victor T. Gog- 
gin 
Catholic Club (1873), Waldorf Astoria Hotel; 
nag address all communications to the secre- 
century Association (1847), 7 W. 43d St., 1,378; 
c., Geoffrey Parsons. 
pals. Club ¥ i898), 52 E. 41st St.; 1,479; Sec., 
Robert T. Baldwin. 
Church Club of New York ead f The Ambassador, 
: 345 Park Ave., (Suite 224-5), N. Y. C.; 451; Sec., 
, Byron George Clark. 
? City Athletic sg (1908), 48-50 W. 54th St.; 700; 
Ag uggenheim; Sec., Leopold Fried- 
City. Club (1892), 55 W. 44th St.; 1,000; address all 
communications to the secretary. 


City ogee aoe (1897), Museum of the City of 

aaa ins ak mre 0 Fifth Ave.; 1,500; Sec., Mrs. Carr 
an A 

Colony Club (1903), 564 Park Ave.; abt. 2,250; ad- 
dress all communications to the secretary. 

Columbia Club ak ae W. 43d St.; 1,600; ga . 
Harris K. Maste Sec., Thomas W. ‘Chrys Stie. 

Cornell Club of ~. ae p haem t07 E. 48th St.; 
1,300; Sec., Bertel W. tell. 

Cosmopolitan Club (1969). m2 E. 66th St.; 1, aie 
Pres., Mrs. Lawrason Riggs, dr.; Sec., Mrs. L: 
Randolph Mason. 

Grescent Athletic Club ( are 129 Pierrepont St., 
Brooklyn, Y.; abt. 2,000; address all com- 
munications to the ae ary 

Dartmouth College Club (1936), 30 E. 37th St.; 
900; Se Chas W. Graydon, 4414 Cayuga Ave., 
Fieldston, N 


Downtown ‘athiotic Club (1930), 19 West St.; 3,000; 
address all communications to the secretary. 
Dutch Treat Club (1905), Hotel Ambassador, Park 
Ave. at 51st St., N. Y. ; 300; Pres., Clarence 
ig eka Sellen’, Sec., * Howard J. Savage, 
522 Fifth Ave., N. 
E iad ee (1888), 32 W. 40th St.; 1,400; Pres., 
Byron E. Eldred; Sec., Daniel T. Web ster, 
Explorers ¢ Club (1905) "10 W. 72nd St.; 700; Pres. ‘i 
ooh tle Injalmur Steffansson; Sec., Donald B. 


a Glin Club (1884), 47 E. 60th St.; 428; Sec., 

‘ Allen Evarts Foster. 

4 Harmonie Club (1852), 4 E. 60th St.; abt. 800; 
., Maxwell Steinhar 

a Harvard Club (1865), 27 W. 44th St., abt. 5,500; 

; " address all communications to the secretary. 

4 Jockey Club (1894), 250 Park Ave.; 50; Chmn., 

. 


ee eee i a er Le ee me 


WY Woodward; Ass’t Sec., Algernon Dain- 
gerfield 


added to the above list. 
tions which o on page 585. 


‘Metropolitan Club (1891), 


ict clubs that in previous years appeared in 
Various other organizations, which meet at infrequent intervals, 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
(The date of organization is in parentheses; other figures, where given, are of membership) 


Knickerbocker Club (1871), 2 E. 62d St.; abt. 700; 
address all communications to the secretary. 


Lambs, The (1874), 130 W. 44th St.; 1,250: Sheps 
herd, William Gaxton; Sec., T. H. Druitt, 
Lawyers Club (1887), 115 Broadway; 680; Pres., 


John GC. Knox; Sec., Albert E. Hadlock. 

Links Club (1916), 36 E. 62d St.; abt. 400; Sec., 
Louis E. Stoddard. 

Lotos Club (1870), 110 W. 57th St.; 1,100; address 
all communications to the secretary. 


Manhattan Club (1865), 32 E. 26th Si.; 700; Sec., 
Harry M. Durning 
Masonic Club (1894), 71 W. 23d St.; Sec., Walter 


R. Gallup 
Metropolis Club (1879), 105 W. 57th St.; 500; Sec., 


Jacob Schechter. 
1 E. 60th St.; 1,028; 


Chmn., Exec. Gs Robert A. Granniss; 
Sec., George M. Bodm 

Montauk Club (1889), 25. Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; 470; Pres., Frank C. Russell; Sec., L. L. 
La Vine. 

National Democratic Club (1906), 233 Madison 
Avenue; 1,000; Pres., Benjamin F. Schreiber; 
Sec., Eugene J. Sullivan. 

National Republican Club (1886), 54 W. 40th St.: 
ae. 2,000; Pres., John R. Davies; Sec., Edward 

ager. 

New York Athletic Club (1868), 180 Central Park 
South; 4,500; Pres., Orie R. Kelly; Sec., Thomas 
Morrison. 

New York Railroad Club (1872), 30 Church St.; 
parte address all communications to the secre- 
ary. 

New York Yacht Club (1844), 37 W. 44th St.; 
1,800; Commodore, E. Townsend Irwin; Sec., 


George Nichols. 

Nippon Club (1905), 161 W. $3d St.; 350; Pres., 
Kazuo Nishi; Sec., Naomoto Yamauchi. 

Players, The (1888), 16 Gramercy Park; 922; Pres., 
Walter Hampden; Sec., Whitney Darrow. 

Princeton Club (1899), Park Ave. at 39th St.; 
2,447; Pres., Archibald A. Gulick; Sec., John R. 
Jenkins. 

Racquet and Tennis Club (1875), a Park Ave.; 
2,052; Sec., Frederick S. Moseley, 


Rotary lub of New York (1909), ’ Hotel Commo- 
dore, Y. C.; 400; be Andrew J. Haire; 
Sec., Edwin H. Rushm 


St. Nicholas Club (1875), 379 Park Ave.; 210; Pres., 
Hamilton Pell; Sec., Leland Stanford’ Briggs. 

Salmagundi Club (1871), 47 Fifth Ave.; 620; Corr. 
Sec., Athelstane Kendrick; Rec. Sec., 'F. G. 
Wickware. 

Soldiers and Sailors Club (1922), 283 Lexington 
Avenue; for all enlisted men in the Army, Navy 
& Marine Coe ae Col. M. Chadbourne; 
Sec., Rex J. How : ; 

Technology Club sCi884), 22 E. 38th St.; 300; Sec- 
retary, James E 

Town Club Cod. 330 W. 74th Street; 325; Sec., 
Albert R. Sasserath 

Turf and Field Club (1895), 250 Park Ave.; 700; 

ec., Henry A. Buck. 

Turn Verein (1850), Lexington Ave. at 85th St.; 
abt. 450; address all communications to the 
secretary. 

Union Club (1836), a Park Ave.; 1,200; Sec., 
Reginald T. Townsend 


Union League Club (1863), 38 E. 37th St.; 1,350; 
Sec., Henry L. Stoddard. 

University Club (Boy ri W. 54th St.; 3,100; Sec., 
Whitney Darrow. 

Uptown. Club (1918), 60 E. 42nd St.; 550; address 
all communieations to the secretary. 

Vatel Club (1913), ve W. 48th St.; i 200; Mana- 


er, George A. ‘Mar 

Whitehall Lunch Club. (1910), 17 Battery Place; 
550; Sec., Albert E. Hadlo ck. 

Williams Club (1913), 24 E. 39th St.; Manager, H. 
H. Port; Sec., M. Carleton. 

Women’s City Club (1916), International Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center; 1, 300; Exec. Sec., Mrs. 
David B. Dunlop. 

Women’s ‘University Club (1889), Hotel pepe het 
40 vena ae arose 525; Sec., Mrs. Foster D 
Snell, 66 Par! 

Yale Ciub (1897), 50 Tanderbilt Ave.; 4,700; Sec., 
Sherman Baldwin. 


the list of ‘“‘Associations and Societies’’ have been 
will be found in the list of associa- 


’ 


Second, 10 
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' New York City—Leading Churches ._ 


Leading Churches in the City 


Official Denominational Records 


Source: 
MANHATTAN 


Armenian Apostolic—Holy Cross Cathedral, 580 
W. 180th St. 

Baptist—Central, 92nd St. and Amsterdam Ave., 
Riverside, 122nd St., and Riverside Drive; First, 

. 19th St., corner Broadway; Judson Memorial, 
55 Washington St. So.; Madison Ave. Church, cor. 
EH. 3lst St.; Metropolitan, W. 128th St. and 7th 
Ave.: Mount Morris, 5th Ave., near W. 127th St. 

Christian Science (Church of Christ, Scientist)— 
First, Central Park West and 96th St.; and the 
W. 68th St. 
~ Congregational—Tabernacle, Broadway and 56th 
St.; Manhattan, Broadway. and W. 76th St. 

Disciples of Christ—Central Church, W. 81st 
St., near Columbus Ave. é 

Friends’ (Quaker)—Meeting Houses: (Hicks- 
ite), E. 15th St. and Rutherford Pl.; and (Ortho- 
dox}, 144 E. 20th St. 

Jewish—Temple Israel, W. 91st St., near B’way; 
Congregation B'nai Jeshurum, 88th St. and West 
End Ave.; Shearith Israel, Central Park West and 
10th St.; Rodeph Sholom Temple, W. 83rd St., near 
Central Park. West; Temple Emanu-El, 5th Ave. 
and 65th St.; Ansche Chesed, West End Ave. and 
100th St.; Central, 55th St. and Lexington Ave.; 
West End, 160 W. 82nd; Free Synagogue, Carnegie 
Hall: Institutional Synagogue, 120 W. 76th St. ° 

Lutheran—Advent, Broadway and 93d St.; Holy 
Trinity, Central Park West and 65th St.; Im- 
manuel Lexington Ave. and E. 88th St.; St. James, 
Madison Ave. and 73rd St.; St. Peter’s Lexington 
Ave. and 54th St.; St. Luke’s, 46th St. near 
Highth Ave. 

Methodist Episcopal—Calvary, 1885 University 
Ave.; Christ, 60th St., and Park Ave.; Church of 
All Nations, 9 2nd Ave.; Grace, 131 W. 104th St.; 
John St., 44 John St.; Madison Ave., Park Ave. and 
60th St.; Metropolitan Temple, 58 7th Ave.; St. 
Paul’s, West End Ave. and 86th St.; Union, W. 
wae St., near Broadway, Broadway Temple, 174th 


Presbyterian—Brick, 5th Ave. and 37th St.; 
(will build the new church at Park Ave. and E. 91st 
St.); Broadway, at W. 114th St.; Central, Park 
Ave. and 64th St., Fifth Ave., at 55th St.; First, 
5th Ave. and 1ith St.; Fourth, West End Ave. and 
9ist St., Madison Ave., at 73rd St.; Park Ave., at 
E. 85th St.; Rutgers, W. 73d St., near Broadway; 
Scotch, Central Park West and 96th St. 

Protestant Episcopal—Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, W. lilth St., between Amsterdam and 
Morningside Avenues.; Ascension, 5th Ave. and 
10th St.; Christ Church, 7ith St. near Broadway; 
Eglise du Saint-Esprit (French), 223 E. 6l1st St.; 
Epiphany 74th St. and York Ave.); Grace, Broad- 
way, Broadway and i0th St.; Heavenly Rest, 5th 
Ave. and 90th St.; Holy Trinity, 316 E..88th St.; 
Incarnation, 205 Madison Ave.; ‘‘Little Church 
Around the Corner’’ (Transfiguration), 5 E. 29th 
St.; St. Andrews’s, 127th St. near 5th Ave.; St. 
Bartholomew’s, Park Ave. and 52d St.; St. 
George’s, Stuyvesant Sq.; St. James’, Madison 
Ave. and 7lst St.; St. Luke’s, Convent Ave. and 
141st St.; St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, 2nd Ave. 
and 10th St.; St. Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and 
Vesey St.; St. Thomas’s, 5th Ave. and 53d St.: 
Trinity Church, Broadway at Wall St. 

Reformed Church in America—Middle Colleg- 
iate, Second Ave., at 7th St.; Marble Collegiate, 
Fifth Ave., at 29th St.; Collegiate Church of St. 
Nicholas, Fifth Ave. at 48th St.: West End Col- 
legiate, West End Ave. at 77th St.; Fort Washing- 
ton Collegiate, Fort Washington Ave., at 181st St. 

Roman Catholic—St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Fifth 
Ave., at E. 50th St.; Ascension, 107th St., near 
Broadway; Holy Trinity, 205 W. 82d St.; Notre 
Dame, Morningside Drive and 114th St.: St. 
Agnes’s, 143 E. 43d St.; St. Andrew’s, Duane St. 
and Cardinal Place; St. Brigid’s, 123 Ave. B; St. 
Cyril, St. Mark’s Pl.; St. Francis-Xavier, 42 W. 
16th St.; St. Ignatius Loyola’s, Park Ave. and 
E, 84th St.; St. Leo’s, 11 E. 28th St.; St. Patrick’s, 
Mott and Prince Sts.; St. Paul the Apostle’s, Co- 
ree Ave. and W. 6th St.; St. Peter’s, 20 Bar- 
clay St.. 

Russian Orthodox—Cathedral of Holy Virgi 
ee. Bh E. eeouston ae : me 

alvation Army—Centennial Memorial Temple, 
120 W. i4th St. There are other meeting Shae 
ere at, eee 122 W. 76th St. 
ynodic urch 0 ussia—St. Nicholas - 
thedral, 15 E. 97th St. 8 
nitarian—. ouls, Lexington Ave. and 80t 
St.; Community, Park Ave. and 34th St. P 

Universalist—(Fourth), Church of the Divine 
Paternity, Central Park West and 76th St. 


of New York 


Greek Orthodox—Holy Trinity Cathedral, 319 E. 
74th St. 

Among other places of worship _in Manhattan 
are: All Night Mission, 8 Bowery; Bowery Mission, 
227 Bowery; Broome St. Tabernacle, 395 Broome 
St.; Church of the Strangers (Deems Memorial), 
307 W. 57th St.; De Witt Memorial, 280 Rivington 
St.; Divine Inspiration (Spiritualist), 20 Ww. 91st 
St.: Doyers St. Midnight Mission, 5 Doyers St.; 
Eighth Ave. Mission, 290 8th Ave.; Gospel Taber- 
nacle, 44th St. and 8th Ave.; Labor Temple, 2nd 
Ave. and 14th St.; McAuley Cremorne Mission, 
434 W. 42nd St.; McAuley’s Water St. Mission, 
316 Water St.; New Jerusalem Church (Sweden- 
borgian), 114 E, 35th St.; Pentecostal Nazarene, 
210 W. 14th St.; Progressive Spiritualists’ Church, 
325 W. 59th St.; Seventh Day Christian, 151 _W. 
125th St.; Society of Ethical Culture, 2 W. 64th St.; 
Theosophical Society, 25 W. 45th St. 


BROOKLYN 

Baptist—Temple, 3d Ave. and Schermerhorn St.; 
Emmanuel, Lafayette Ave. and St. James Pl.; 
Hanson Place, at So. Portland Ave.; Sixth Ave., 
at Lincoln Pl.; Washington Ave., at Gates Ave.; 
First, New York Ave. and Dean St. 

Christian Science—First, New York Ave. and 
Dean St. 

Congregational—Central (also St. Paul's), Han- 
cock St, near Franklin Ave.; Clinton Ave., at La- 
fayette Ave.; Flatbush, Dorchester Rd. and_E. 
18th St.; Pilgrims, Henry and Remsen Sts.; Ply- 
mouth, Orange St., near Hicks St.; South, Presi- 
dent and Court Sts.; (In_1934 the Chureh of the 
Pilgrims and Plymouth Church merged into the 
Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims. 

Disciples of Christ—Flatbush, Dorchester and 
Marlborough Roads. 

Friends—(Hicksite). 110 Schermerhorn St.; 
(Orthodox), Lafayette and Washington Aves. 

Jewish—Beth-El, 15th Ave. and 48th St.; Beth 
Judah, 904 Bedford Ave.; Beth Sholaum, 399 9th 
St.; Eighth Ave., at Garfield Pl.; Mt. Sinai, State 
Foe Sts.; People’s Temple, Bay P’kway and 


Lutheran—Emmanuel, 421 7th St.; Evangelical, 
Schermerhorn St., near Court St.; Good Shepherd, 
4th Ave. and 75th St.; Redeemer, Ditmas Ave.; 
at E. 21st St.; St. Luke’s, Washington Ave., near 
DeKalb Ave.; St. Peter’s Bedford Ave., near De- 
Kalb Ave.; Trinity, 4th Ave. and 46th St.; Zion, 
Henry St., near Clark St. 

Methodist Episcopal—First, Henry and Clark 
Sts.; Grace, 7th Ave. and St. John’s Pl.; Hanson 
Place Central, at St. Felix St.; New York Ave. at 
ss St.; Simpson, Clermont and Willoughby 

ves. : j 

Moravian—Jay St., near Myrtle Ave.., 

Presbyterian—Bedford, Dean St. and Nostrand 
Ave.; Central, Marcy and Jefferson Aves.; First, 
Henry St., near Clark St.; Lafayette Ave., at So. 
Oxford St.;» Memorial,, 7th Ave. and St. John’s 
Pl.; Spencer Memorial, Clinton and Remsen Sts.: 
Throop Ave., at Macon St.; Westminster, Clinton 
St. and ist Pl. 

Protestant 


Roman Catholic—Holy Name of Je = 
pect Ave. and Prospect Park West; Our, fade ok 
Lourdes, De Sales Pl., near Broadway; Our Lady 
of Mercy, Schermerhorn St., near Bond St.- Queen 
of All Saints, Lafayette and Vanderbilt Aves., St 
Augustine’s, 6th Ave. and Sterling Pl.; St. Charles 
Borromeo, Sidney Pl. and Livingston St.: St 
Francis Xavier’s, 6th Ave. and Carroll St: St. 
TO odcthorre ee bah and Chapel Sts. c 
wedenborgian. ure f 

gnioe a and See of the New Jerusalem, 
yrian Orthodox—St. Nich 

ang Sate sis. icholas Cathedral, Pacific 
nitarian—Saviour, Pierrepont St. 

Pl.; Second, Clinton and Congres Sette Molto 

Universalist—All Souls’, Ditmas and Ocean 


Aves. 
Miscellaneous—Brooklyn Spiritualist 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 17 aie Ses 


Irving Pl.; 
Alliance, 1560 Nostrand 


Christian and Missionary 
Ave.; Ethical Culture Soc., Academy of Music, 
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Source: World Almanac Questionnaire | ; 
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> (Municipal and State Hospitals are printed in Bold-face Type. State Hospitals are marked * ce 

are under the supetvision of the State Department of Mental Hygiene and care for patients agtee 
_ from miental diseases.) . + on Red 


‘ MEDICAL CENTERS . 


There are five corporate units of the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center (Broadway-Riverside cm: 


Drive, W. 165th St. to W. 168th St.), as follows: 


1. The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York, including: The Presbyterian Hospital, The 
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4. The Neurological Institute of New York. 


_ Babies, Broadway at 167th St. 

_ Beekman Street, 117 Beekman St. 

Bellevue, 26th St. and First Ave. 

Beth David, 161 E. 90th St. 

¢ Beth Israel, Stuyvesant Park East. 

- Booth (William) Memorial, 314 E. 15th St. 

_~ Broad Street, 125 Broad St. , f 

_ #Central Islip State (Mental Clinic, Dispensary 

of N. Y. University and Bellevue Hospital Medi- 

eal College), 26th St. and First Ave. 

City, Welfare Island, East River. 

: ‘Columbus, 226 E. 20th St.; Ext. 457 W. 163d St. 

Community, 8 St. Nicholas Pl. 

Flower-Fifth Ave., 105th, 106th Sts. and Fifth Ave. 

(anit of N. Y. Medical College and Flower 

: Hospital). 

French, 324 W. 30th St. 

Gouverneur, Gouverneur and Front Sts. 

_ Harlem, 136th St. and Lenox Ave. 

Harlem Eye and Ear, 2099 Lexington Ave. 

Herman Knapp Mem. Eye, 57th St. and 10th Ave. 

Hospital for Joint Diseases, 1919 Madison Ave.; 

Dispensary, 41 E. 123rd St. 

Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled, 321 E. 42d 
‘St. (N. Y¥. Society for Relief of Ruptured and 
Crippled.) : 

_ Jewish Memorial, Broadway and 196th St. 

Knickerbocker, 70 Convent Ave. 

- Lenox Hill, 76th-77th Sts. and Park Ave. 

_ lutheran, 341 Convent Ave. 

Manhattan Eye, Ear and Throat, 210 E. 64th St. 

*Manhattan State, Ward's Island. ¥ 

Memorial Hospital for Treatment of Cancer and 

Allied Diseases, E. 68th St. and First Ave., adja- 

cent to the Rockefeller Institute. 

- Metropolitan, Welfare Island. 

_ Midtown, 309 E. 49th St. 

_ _Misericordia, 531 E. 86th St. 

Mt. Sinai, Fifth, Madison Aves., 98th-101st Sts. 

Municipal Sanatorium (tuberculosis), Otisville, 

Orange County. 

Nazareth, Spuyten Duyvil Parkway. 

Neurological Hosp. and N. Y¥. City Cancer In- 

stitute, Welfare Island, East River. - 

Neurological Inst., of N. Y., Fort Washington Ave. 

and W. 168th St. 

New York, 525 E. 68th St. 
_ New York Cancer, Welfare Island. 


N Y. Eye and Ear Infirmary, 218 Second Ave. 


‘ 


“s 


Beth Abraham Home for Incurables, 612 Allerton 
: hee + 5 
Be Gronk Eye and Ear Infirmary, E. Tremont Ave., 
and Echo Place. : : 

_ Bronx, Fulton Ave. at, 169th St. : 
Bronx Maternity and Women’s Hosp., 1072 Grand 
Concourse. : 
Calvary House of Featherbed L., McCombs Road. 
Fordham, Southern Blvd. and Fordham Road. 

‘Hebrew Home for Chronic Invalids, 1776 Clay Ave. 

- _ Home for Incurables, 183d St. and 3d Ave. 

Cay i 


yn, De Ka 

yn Eye and Ear, 29 Greene Ave. 

yn Hebrew Home and Hosp.rfor the Aged, 
peere and Dumont Aves. 

klyn Home for Blind, Crippled and Defective 
hildren, 283 Hicks St. 


Sloane Hospital for Women, the Vanderbilt Clinic, the Squier Urological Clinic, the Stephen V. rk- tee 
ness Private Patient Pavilion, The Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing. i ¥ es =e 
2. The Columbia University Group, including: The College of Physicians and Surgeons, the School of __ 
Dental and Oral Surgery, the School of Oral Hygiene, the DeLamar Institute of Public Health, 
3. The Babies Hospital of the City of New York. 


. 5. The New York State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital. ‘ 
_ The New York Hospital (York Ave., East 68th St. to East 71st St.; office, 525 East 68th St.) includes 
in its group the Lying-in Hospital, Manhattan Maternity and Dispensary, Nursery and Child’s Hospital, — 
Payne Whitney Psychiatric Clinic, and is associated with Cornell University Medical College; 
asia Hospital for Mental Diseases and Convalescent Hospital for Children at 
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Ame Pcee and St. Ann’s Maternity, 130 E. 
N. Y. Infirm. for Wom. and Child., 321 E. 15th S 
N. Y. Ophthalmic, 1 East 105th St. (Affiliated with 
the N. Y. Medical College and Flower Hospital.) 
N. Y. Orthopaed. Disp. and Hosp., 420 BE. 59th St. 
N. Y. Polyclinic Med. Sch. and’ Hosp., 341 W. 
50th St. - ¥ 
N. Y. Post-Graduate, 303 E. 20th St: 
N. Y. Skin and Cancer, 2d Ave. and 19th St 
*N. ¥. State Psychia. Inst. and Hosp., W. 168 
N. Y. University and Bellevue Hospital Medi 
College, Dispensary, 463 First Ave. oe 
People’s, 203 Second Ave. es ot 
Presbyterian Hosp., Sloane Hosp. for Women 
Vanderbilt Clinic, 168th St. and Broadway 
Reception, Welfare Island. P - 
Reconstruction, 395 Central Park West. (A 
the N. Y. Post Graduate Medical School 
Hospital.) cae ee. 
Riverside (contagious), North Brothers Is 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, ° 
Ave. and 66th St. ae 
Roosevelt, 9th-10th Aves., 59th St. : 
St. Elizabeth’s, 689 Fort Washington Ave. 
St. John’s Guild, 1 E. 42nd St. (with float. h 
St. Luke’s, 113th St. and Amsterdam Ave! 
St. Rose’s Free Home, Incur. Cancer, 71 Jacks 
St. Vincent’s, Seventh Ave. at 12th St. — 
Seton, Spuyten Duyvil Parkway. bd ' : 
Sloane, for Women, 168th St. and Broadway. 
Speech Disorders, Irving Pl. and 18th St. _ 
*State Dept. of Mental Hygiene, N. Y. City 01 
State Office Bldg., 80 Centre St. = 
State Dept. of Social Welfare, N. Y. -City o 
205 E. 42nd St. x 
Stony Wold Sanatorium, Office. Rm. 
Madison Ave., N. Y. City. A 
Sydenham, Manhattan Ave. and W. 123d St. 
Tonsil, 153 E. 62nd St. 
05 Wi 
ildr 


Tubere. Hospital Admiss. Bureau, 
Tuberculosis Preventorium for Chi 

171 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
U. S. Marine Hospital, 67 Hudson St. — 
U. S. Marine Hospital, Ellis Island. 
Welfare Hospital for chronic diseases on Wi 
Island. It is also a teaching and research ci 
West Side Hosp. and Dispensary, 446 W. 43 
Willard Parker (contag. diseas.). Foot B. 
Woman’s, in the State of N. ¥., 141 W, 
’ 


x 
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House of the Holy Comforter, 196th St. and | 
Concourse. 5 
Lebanon, Westchester, Cauldwell and Trinit; 
Lincoln, East 141st St. and Concord Ave. 
Montefiore, Gunhill Rd. near Jerome Av 
Morrisania, 168th St. at Gerard Ave. 
St. Francis’, East 142nd St. and Br 
St. Joseph’s, for consumptives, E. 143rd 
Brook Ave. i AT jae ey 
Dae Hospital Assoc. of the Bronx, 260 ‘E. 188th 


St. ae 
U.S. Veterans Admin., 130 W. Kingsbridge Road. 
e 


Brooklyn Home for Consumptives, 240° Kingst ot 


Ave. 

*Brooklyn State (Mental Clinic), Clarkson and © 
Albany Aves., Brooklyn. (Polhemus Memor Ps, 
Clinic), Long Isl. Coll. Hosp., Henry, Am 7 Bt. a 

Brooklyn Women’s, 1395 Eastern Parkway. a se ete 

Bushwick, Putnam and Howard Aves. ie 

Caledonian, 132 Parkside Ave. eee Sea 

Coney Island, Ocean Parkway and Ave. Z, 
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Cumberland, North Portland Ave, and Auburn Pl. 
Evangel. Deaconess and Hosp. Soc., 623 Chauncey 


St. 
Faith,Home for Incurables, 546 Park Pl. 
Greenpoint, Kingsland Ave. and Bullion St. 
Harbor, 2265 Cropsey Ave. 
Holy Family, 151 Dean St. 
House of St. Giles the Cripple, 1346 President St. 
Israel-Zion, 4892 Tenth Ave. 
Jewish, Classon and St. Mark’s Aves., 
pect Pl. 
Jewish Sanitarium for Incurables, 86 E. 49th St. 
Kings County, Clarkson Ave. 
*Kings Park State (Mental Hygiene Clinic, New 
~- Cumberland Hosp.), N. Elliott Pl., Auburn PI. 
Kingston Ave. (Contagious), Kingston Ave. and 
Rutland Rd. 
Long Island College, Henry and Amity Sts. 
Lutheran, East New York Ave. and Junius St. 


at Pros- 
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Methodist Episcopal, 506 Sixth St. 

Norwegian Lutheran Deaconess Home and Hosp. 
‘ Fourth Ave. and 46th St. 

Peck Memorial, Albany Ave. and Crown St. 

Prospect Heights, Washington Ave. and St. John’s 


Pl. 
St. Catherine’s, 133 Bushwick “Ave. 
St. Cecilia Women’s, 472 Humboldt St. 
St. Charles, for Crippled Children, 277 Hicks St. 
St. John’s, 480 Herkimer St. 
St. Mary’s, St. Marks and Buffalo Aves. 
St. Peter’s, 380 Henry St. 
Samaritan, main division, Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 
Swedish, Bedford Ave. and Dean St. Clinic at 

Sterling Place and Rogers ape 
pet 1835 East New York A 

S. Naval, Ryerson St. and Flushing Ave. 
Unity, 1545 St. John’s Pl. 
Victory Memorial, 1469 Shore Rd. a 
Wyckoff Heights, 142 St. Nicholas Ave. . 


_ 


on 


QUEENS ' 


Children’s (N. Y. City), 65 Kissena Boulevard, 
Flushing. 


pe eesmaoor Division, Brooklyn State, Queens Vil- 

age 

Flushing Hosp. and Dispensary, Parsons Blvd. and 
Forest Ave. 

Jamaica, Van Wyck Ave., Richmond Hill. 

Mary Immaculate Hosp. “Assoc., 152-11 89th Ave. 
Jamaica. 

Neponsit Beach (tuberculosis), Neponsit Beach. 

Queensboro, Lott’s Lane, Jamaica. 

Queens General, 161st St. and 82nd Drive, Jamaica. 


Rockaway Beach,-and Dispensary, Beach 85th St.. © 
Hammels. 

St. Anthony’s, Woodhaven Blyd., near 91st Ave., 
Woodhaven. 

St. John’s Long Island City, 12th St. and Jack- 
son Ave. 

St., Joseph’s, Broadway, Far Rockaway. 

Triboro (tuberculosis), 164th St. and Grand Cen- 
tral Parkway; cornerstone laid in Sept., 1939; 
cost $3,500, 000; 550 beds; scheduled to be ,com- 
pleted in 1940. 


RICHMOND 


Richmond Borough, for Communicable Diseases, 
Castleton Corners. 


none Memorial, 
st. Vincent’ s, Bard and Castleton Aves., W. New 


393 Prince Bay Rd., Prince vs. Island, Castleton Ave., 


Brighton. 
Sea View, Castleton Corners. 
Tompkinsville. 
5. Marine Hospital, Bay St., and Vanderbilt 


, Stapleton. 


Leading Theatres in New York City 


Source: 


New York City Fire Deparjment; figures in parentheses are seating capacities. 
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Adelphi ie 434), 152 W. 54th St.; Alvin G, an 
250 W. St.; Ambassador (1, 200), 215 W. 

St.; Moree “ce 141), 1531 Broadway. 

Belasco (1,000), 115 W. 44th St.; Biltmore (1,000), 
261 W. 47th St.; Booth (708), 222 W. 45th St.; 
Broadhurst (1,118), 235 W. 44th St. 

Capitol (4,845), 1639 Broadway; Carnegie Hall 
(2,760), 880 Seventh Ave.; Center (3,438), 1234 
Sixth Ave. 

Cort (1,043), 138 W. 48th St.; Criterion (1,700), 
Broadway at 44th St. 

Embassy (598), 1560 Broadway; Empire (1, vat 
ond Eeeatwey: Ethel Barrymore (1,115), 243 W. 
4 

Forrest (1,075), ee W. 49th St.; Forty-Fourth 
Street (1,463); Roof (860), 224 W. 44th St. 

Forty-Sixth Street Gs ae 226 W. 46th St.; 
Fulton (931) 210 W. 46t 

Gaiety (832), 1547 ee ala Globe (1, ete he 
Broadway; Golden (1,118), ‘252 W. 45th 
Group Me 520) 234 W. aah, *St.; Guild (915), 38 
W. 52nd St.; Henry Miller (948), 124 W. 43d'S 
Imperial (1, 450), 249 W. 45th 

Loew's State (3,327), 1540 els Longac 
oe. 220 W. 48th St.; Lyceum (957), 149 Ww. 

v t 


Madison Square Garden (18,903), 825 Eighth 
Ave.; Majestic (1,752), 245 W. 44th St.; Majestic 
(1,400), ry W. 185th St.; Mansfield (1,050), 256 

Martin Beck (1,189), 302 W. 45th St.; Maxine 
Elliott (924), 109 W. 39th St.; Mayfair (1,700) 
House (3,418), 39th St. 


Seventh Ave., at 47th St. 
Metropolitan Se te 

an roadway; orosco (893), 217 F : 

Music Box (1,000), 239 we deth 8 a, eae 
National (1,164), 208 W. 4lst. 

Be ; Seventh rant at 47th St.; 
oun roadway; Playhouse (878 

137 W. 48th St.; Plymouth (965), 238 Ww. fous St 
Radio City Music Hall (5 ,945), 1260 Sixth Ave.; 


Para- 


Rialto (594), Seventh Ave. 
(2,122), 1620 ‘Broadway. at periear t Bivoli 
Shubert Choa)” S01 Wo Sk 
uber 5), 221 we 44th . 
(1,503), 246 W. 44th § Si Sia 
Phe ea isi ‘Broadway-= . 
‘own Ha 476), 113 W. 43d - 
(590), Broadway at 47th St. as 


Vandervy AE 
indsor (981 157 W. 48th St.; = 
den (1,671), 1642 Broadway; Yiddish “ane er Sie), 
932 Seventh Ave.; Ziegfeld (1, fae) 955 Sixth Ave. 


‘148 W. 48th St. 
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Se ae oie Music (2,207), 30 Lafayette Ave.; 
Albee 1-7 DeKalb Ave.; Albermarle 
(2,700), Gia ‘Miatbush Ave.; Amphion (1,420), 437 
Bedford Ave.; Bushwick (2,208), 1396 Broadway. 

Flatbush (1,695), 2213 Church Ave.; Folly 
(1,900), 21 Graham ‘Ave. 

Fox (4,089), 10-40 Flatbush Ave.; Halsey (2,262 
928 Halsey st.; Kenmore (3, 025), C Church rr % 
ore Pls; Kingsway (2, 312), 946 Kings High- 
way. 

_ Loew’s | Theatres—Alpine ey 158), 6817 
Ave.; Bay Ridge (1,899), 3d Ave. & 72d att 
Bedford (1,931), Bedford ave & Bergen St.: 
Boro Park Q, 391), New Utrecht Ave:; Brevoort 
(2,039) 1274 Bedton Ave.; Broadway (2,033), 
91 Broadway; Coney Island (2,387) 1301 Sar 
Ave.; Gates (2,868), Broadway & Gates Ave.; 
Kameo (1,465), 530 Eastern Parkway; Kings 


(3,690), 1029 Flatbush Ave.; Melba 2 

300 Livingston St.; Met ane, 

dane. mete AE (2, stropolitan (3. S 18), Eee 

alace 9), 182. 
: 2, Re oe Pithin ye ds ; Bouglas Bi, 
ul ve ale: 
& 166th St., Gussasn G stk 
Mae sstic eras SF rac iS 

ajestic ad Fulton St.; M. 
912 Avenue U.; y’s (1, aes 409 ari geo, 
Orpheum (1,874), 578 Fulton ke 


Paramount (47136), 385" Fiat F 

(2,609), 574 Flatbush Ave; atbush, (aa jg Patio’ 

(Lg0L) 188 g Prospect ” eee 426 Keap St.; Sanders 

Strand Ce 10), ‘gat unt Laat) deo ree Stee 
am eae on St.; tH 

1607 Surf Tivoli (1,910), 365 iyou (2, aD 


Walker (2, 312), ‘6401 18th Ave, 


Wah 


Southern Boulevard. 


New York,City—Subway, “L” and Surface Roads 
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New York City’s Rapid Transit System 


Source: Officials of the Board of Transportation and the Transit Commission 
THE CITY’S OWN INDEPENDENT SUBWAY LINES 


An independent city owned subway system op- 
erates in Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx, and Queens 
boroughs, under the administration of the Board 
of Transportation. 

Trunk Lines—From 211th St. and Broadway, 
down Broadway to the vicinity of Dyckman St., 
southwesterly to 193d St. and Overlook Terrace; 
down Ft. Washington Ave. to 174th St. 

Thence southeasterly to Broadway and 173rd St., 
down Broadway to St. Nicholas Ave., down St. 
Nicholas Ave. to Eighth Ave. and 122nd §t., down 
Eighth Ave. and into Central Park West, along the 
Park wall, skirting Columbus Circle, down Eighth 
Ave. again to 53rd St. where it joins the Queens 
Line to Jamaica. 

From 53d St. the trunk line goes down Eighth 
Ave. to a junction at Sixth Ave., Carmine St. and 
Houston St., where the lower East Side link extends 
through Houston St. toward the Bowery, eastward 
to Essex St., to Rutgers St., the East River to 
Brooklyn. ; 

From the junction of Sixth Ave. and Carmine 
St. the line continues down the Sixth Ave. exten- 
sion to the Holland Tunnel. Crossing over to 
Lispenard and Church Sts., it continues southerly 
to Fulton St., and passes under the East River to 
Cranberry St., Brooklyn. The line was put in oper- 
ation from 207th St. to Fulton St. on Sept. 10, 1932. 

From Cranberry St. the line proceeds through 
High St., to Jay St., to Smith St., Ninth St. to 
Prospect Park West, where tracks branch. 

The express tracks pass under the westerly cor- 
ner of Prospect Park and private right of way, and 
the local tracks turn southwest along Prospect 
Park West to Prospect Ave., thence southeasterly 
along Prospect Ave. to a junction with the express 
tracks at Terrace Place and Prospect Ave., thence 
southerly along Prospect Ave. to Greenwood Ave., 
thence southwest through private right of way to 
Gravesend Ave. at about Albemarle Road, thence 
southerly along Gravesend Ave. to join with the 
existing Culver Line to Coney Island. ‘The part 
from Fulton St., Manhattan, to Jay St., Brooklyn, 
was put in operation on Feb. 1, 1933; train service 
extended to Bergen St., Brooklyn, on March 20, 
1933; to Church Ave., Brooklyn, on Oct. 7, 1933. 

Another line enters Brooklyn through Jay Street 
by way of a tunnel from the foot of Rutgers St. 
in Manhattan. The Smith St.-Church Ave. line 
goes into Manhattan by the Rutgers St. tunnel, 
under the East River to 53rd St., to Jamaica. 

At the intersection of Schermerhorn and Smith 
Sts., Brooklyn, the Brooklyn Crostown Line turns 
easterly into Schermerhorn St. and_out across 
Central Brooklyn via Lafayette Ave., Marcy Ave., 
and Union Ave., through McCarren Park and 
Manhattan Ave. under Newtown Creek, thence 
along Jackson Ave., Northern Boulevard, Steinway 
St., Broadway, Elmhurst and Queens Boulevard to 
Hillside Ave., where it terminates at 169th St., 
Jamaica. The Brooklyn Crosstown portion of this 
Jine between the Hoyt-Schermerhorn St., station 
and the Nassau Ave. station in Greenpoint was 
opened July 1, 1937. A part of the line, from Nassau 
Ave. Brooklyn, Queens Plaza, Queens, went 


The City of New 
and the Manhattan 
of the city is 
Independent ernest 
Z st side system starts on an eleva struc- 
eee a Tivonia and New Lots Aves., East New 
York (Brooklyn), goes on Livonia Ave. to Saratoga 
Ave., then turns into Eastern Parkway, where it 
becomes a subway. It runs through the Eastern 
Parkway to Flatbush Ave., at Eighth Ave., thence 
down thush Ave. to Fulton St., through Fulton 
St. to Clark St., through Clark St. and under the 
East River to William St., Manhattan; through 
William St. to Beekman St.; thence west to West 
Broadway; to Varick St.; to Seventh Ave.; to 
Broadway; to St. Nicholas Ave.; to Amsterdam Ave.; 
to Broadway, to 242d St., at Van Cortlandt Park. 

Another branch of the west side system starts at 
Flatbush and Nostrand Aves. Brooklyn, and runs 
jn a subway through Nostrand Ave. to the Eastern 
Parkway, where it joins the other branch. 

At 96th St. and Broadway, the west side system 
has a branch (part of. the original Interborough 
subway) that extends under Central Park to Lenox 
‘Ave., to 145th St., and from 142d St., thence under 
the tare a fine on Westchester Ave,"and the 

on Westc! 5 
Bee Bo rd. Just south of Bronx Park an 


into operation on Aug. 19, 1930. —— 

Fulton St.-Brooklyn Line—The Fulton St. line, 
running from the junction of Lafayette Ave. and 
Ft. Greene Place,*along Fulton St. to Rockaway 
Ave., a distance of four miles, went into operation 
on April 9, 1936. Now, with these lines in operation, 
Brooklyn is divided into transit zones each about 
a mile in width. On the westerly side is the Fourth 
Ave. Line, then easterly is the West End Line, the 
Sea Beach Line, the Culver Line, the Brighton 
Beach Line, the Nostrand Ave. Line, the Utica 
Ave. Line and the Canarsie Line. East and west 
will be the Eastern Parkway Line and the Lafayette 
Ave. or Atlantic Ave. Lines. The construction of 
an extension to the Fulton St. Subway from Rock- 
away Ave. to Grant Ave. and Sunrise Highway is 
in progress. The line extends along Fulton St., 
Eepewranis Ave., Pitkin Ave., and Linden Boule- 
vard. 

Bronx-Concourse Line—From a connection with 
the Washington Heights Line at St. Nicholas 
Ave. and 148th St., under St. Nicholas Place to 
the Harlem River at 157th St., under the river to 
Jerome Ave. and 161st St., under 161st St. to the 
Concourse and under the Concourse to Mosholu 
Parkway. Thence the line turns easterly through 
Van Cortlandt Ave. to 205th St., to Webster Ave. 
It is-planned to extend it over Bronx Park, thence 
under Burke Ave. to Kingsland Ave. The Bronx 
Concourse line to 205th St., and Webster Ave., was 
put in service on July 1, 1933. 

The 53rd St.-Jamaica Line extends from a con- 
nection to the 8th Ave. line at 53rd St., along 53rd 
St., and across the East River to Long Island, City; 
thence via Jackson Ave., Steinway Ave., Broddway, 
Queens Boulevard, 137th St., Hillside Ave. to 
169th St. A part of the line, extending from 8th 
Ave., Manhattan, to Roosevelt Ave., Queens, went 
in operation on Aug. 19, 1933. The portion from 
Roosevelt Ave. to Union Turnpike was put in 
operation on Dec. 31, 1936, and to 169th St., on 
April 24, 1937. 

The Houston-Essex St. Line extending along 
Houston St. and Essex St. from Sixth Ave. ‘to 
East Broadway, was put in operation January 1, 
1936. The extension of this line acros§ the East 
River via the Rutgers-Jay St. tunnel to York St. 
oe (Brooklyn), was put in operation April 9, 


1 is 

The 6th Ave. Line—The 6th Ave. Line will extend 
under 6th Ave. from 8th St. to 53rd St., Manhat- 
tan. At the southerly end at 8th St., it will connect 
with the 8th Ave. Trunk Line, and at eK St. it 
will connect with the 53rd St.-Jamaica Line, as 
well as with the Washington Heights and Con- 
course Lines. All contract sections of the 6th Ave. 
line are structurally completed. The equipment, 
signal, track and other smaller contracts remain 
to be finished. It is planned to open the line 
sometime in 1940. 

The Queens Midtown Vehicular tunnel under the 
East River, from E, 38th St., Manhattan to Long 
Island ‘City is scheduled to go into operation in 
Dec., 1940. It is under the administration of the 
New York City Tunnel Authority. Access will be 
given to the Elmhurst-Newtown-Flushing areas. 


INTERBOROUGH RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY’S SUBWAYS 


York on Aug. 31, 1939, signed a contract with the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 
Railway Co. to buy their Subway and elevated properties for 2 
to unite the subways, including those of the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp. and the 55 
(City’s own) into one system. The ‘‘L’’ roads are to be torn down. 


151,248,187. The plan 


extension, on an elevated structure, branches off 
and goes along White Plains Road to 24lst St.; 
also used by Third Ave. ‘‘L’’ trains north of Gun~ 
Hill Road. There is a shuttle service under 42nd 
St., between Times Sq. and Grand Central Station. 

The west side-east side systems have an elevated 
extension on Jerome Ave. extending north from 
Mott Ave. and 149th St., up. through Fordham 
and Bedford Park to a point between Van Cort- 
landt Park and Woodlawn Cemetery, ending at 
about 214th St.; also used by Ninth Ave. ‘‘L’’ 
trains north of 162d St. 

The east side system starts at Flatbush and At- 
lantic Aves. (Long Island R. R. Terminal), Brook- 
lyn, goes under ‘Flatbush Ave. to Fulton St.; to 
Jorelemon St.; thence under the East River to 
Battery Park, Manhattan; thence under Broadway, 
to Park Row; to the Brooklyn Bridge, to Lafayette 
St., to Fourth Ave.; to 42nd St. (Grand Central 
Station); to Lexington Ave. to 130th St.; thence 
under the Harlem River to Mott Ave. to 149th St., 
where it emerges onto an elevated structure, to 
Westchester Ave.; to the Southern Boulevard, to 
the southern part of Bronx Park (Bronx Zoo). 


—_— 


\ 


t 
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An extension of the east side system starts at 
Mott Ave. and 138th St. and goes through 138th 
St. to the Southern Boulevard; to Whitlock Ave. 
to Westchester Ave., and through Old Westchester 
Village to the Eastern Boulevard, at the west side 
of Pelham Bay Park. z 

The Queensboro Branch of the Interborough sub- 
way system starts at 41st St. and Seventh Ave. 
(Times Sauare), and uses the Belmont tubes under 
the East River at 42d St. to Long Island City, 
there emerging onto an elevated structure and 
going to the Queensboro Bridge Plaza. 

There it splits into two elevated branches, one 

going throtgh Ravenswood, on Second Ave., to 
Ditmars Ave., Astoria; the other going on Queens 
Boulevard (Greenpoint Ave.), to Roosevelt Ave., 
to Willets Point Boulevard and thence over Flush- 
ing Creek Bridge to Main St., Flushing, to which 
service was extended on January 21, 1928. 

The Second Ave., Manhattan ‘‘L’’ trains oper- 
ate over the Astoria Branch and over the Flush- 
ing Branch to Willets Point Boulevard. 

The express track there is used by both Inter- 
borough subway trains running between Times 
Square-and Main Street, Flushing, and by B.M.T. 


shuttles running pelwecn: Queensboro Plaza and 
the Maine Street Terminal. 

The original subway, built by John B. McDonald 
and financed by August Belmont and associates, 
was opened and operated in 1904—from the Brook- 
lyn Bridge to 145th St., and Broadway (via Park 
Row, Elm and Centre Sts., 4th Ave., 42nd St., and 
Broadway), on Oct. 27; to 157th St. and Broadway, 
on Nov. 12; to 145th St. and Lenox Ave., on Noy. 
23: and over, the Westchester Ave. branch, from 
3rd Ave. to West Farms, on Nov. 26; through the 
Harlem River tunnel, to 180th St., on July 10, 
1905. The extension south on Park Row to Fulton 
St., was opened and operated in 1905, on Jan. 16; 
to Wall St. on June 12; to Bowling Green, on July 
10; to South Ferry, on July 10. The extension on 
Broadway to 221st St. was operated on March 12, 
1906; to 242nd St., and Broadway, on Aug. 1, 1908. 

The trains south on Broadway were operated 
from Bowling Green, through the original East 
River tunnel, to Borough Hall, Brooklyn, on Jan. 
9, 1908; to Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, on May 1, 
1908; to Utica Ave., via Eastern Parkway, Brook- 
lyn, and to Flatbush and Nostrand Aves., Brook- 
lyn, on Aug. 23, 1920; through service to New Lots 
Ave., on Oct. 31, 1924. . 


B.-M. T. SUBWAYS 


The Brooklyn Subway, system is operated by the 
New York Rapid Transit Corporation (N. Y. R. T.) 
which is a subsidiary of the Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit Corporation (B.-M. T.). The parent com- 
pany, the B.-M. T., operates all of the transporta- 
tion lines in Brooklyn, including rapid transit, 
subway, surface cars, and buses. 

Broadway (B.-M. T.) Subway extends from 95th 
St. and 4th Ave., Brooklyn, via 4th Ave., Flatbush 
Ave:, Willoughby St., Montague St., tunnel under 
the East River to Whitehall St., Manhattan, Trin- 
ity Pl., Church St., Broadway 7th Ave., 59th St., 
5th, Ave., 60th St., and via tunnel under East 
River and Welfare Island to Queensboro Plaza sta- 
tion, Long Island City, where connections are made 
with the Astoria and Flushing ‘“‘L’’ Lines. A 
branch of the Broadway (B.-M. T) Subway extends 
from the main line at Flatbush Ave. Extension 
and Willoughby St., via Flatbush Avenue Exten- 
sion, Manhattan Bridge, and Canal St., Manhat- 
tan, to Broadway, and Canal St., where it again 
connects with the main line described above. 

The Culver Line is a branch of the Broadway 
(B.-M. T.) Subway, branching off from the main 
line at 36th St. & 4th Ave., Brooklyn, and thence 
via 38th St. and Gravesend Ave. to the Terminal 
at Coney Island (at Stillwell and Surf Aves.), 
used jointly by the Culver, Brighton Beach, Sea 
mee. and West End Lines, of the B.-M. T. Sys- 


em. 

The West End Line also branches off from the 
main line of the Broadway (B.-M. T.) Subway at 
36th St. and 4th Ave., Brooklyn, and thence via 
38th St., New Utrecht Ave., 86th St. and Stillwell 
Ave. to the Coney Island Terminal. 

The Sea Beach Line is a branch of the Broadway 
(B.-M. T.) Subway, leaving the main line at 59th 
St. and 4th Ave., Brooklyn, and thence via private 


right-of-way between 62d and 63d Sts., to 21st 
Ave., and thence again on private right-of-way 
between West 7th St. and West 8th St. to Avenue 
Z, where it connects with the West End Line and 
terminates at the Coney Island Terminal. 

The Brighton Beach Line is a branch of the 
Broadway (B.-M. T.) Subway, leaving the main 
line at DeKalb Ave. and Flatbush Ave. Exten- 
sion, and thence via Flatbush Ave. to Prospect 
Park, and thence via private right-of-way between 
East 15th St. and East 16th St. to Sheepshead Bay 
and thence via private right-of-way to Brighton 
Beach Ave., Brighton Beach, and thence to Coney 
Island Terminal. j 

The Nassau St. Subway and Center St. Loop 
extends from a connection with the Broadway 

.-M. T.) Subway at the foot of Whitehall St. 
and the East River, Manhattan, and thence via 
Broad St., Nassau St., Park Row, Center St. and 
Delancey St. to the Williamsburg Bridge, connect- 
ing in Brooklyn with the Broadway (B.-M. T.) “‘L” 
Line, \which extends along Broadway, Fulton St., 
Crescent St. to 168th St., 
Jamaica. 


The 14th St.-Canarsie Line extends from 14th 
St. and 8th Ave., Manhattan, via 14th St. and a 
tunnel under the East River to North 7th St., 
Brooklyn, and thence via North 7th St., Metro- 
politan Ave., Bushwick Ave., McKibben St., Har- 
rison St., Wyckoff Ave., Chauncey St., and thence 
across private property to Broadway and Eastern 
Parkway, and thence via “‘L’”’ structure along Van 
Sinderen Ave. to Foster Ave., and thence via pri- 
vate right-of-way to Rockaway Parkway and East 
105th St., where it connects with the Canarsie 
Shuttle line, operating over private right-of-way 
ati East 95th and East 96th Sts. 

ore. 


and Jamaica Ave. 


\ 


HUDSON AND MANHATTAN RAILROAD . 


North tunnels under the Hudson River from Jer- 
sey City to Morton St., New York. Started No- 
vember, 1874; the first in New York officially 
opened February 25, 1908. Two single track tubes, 
approximately 5,700 feet long. 

Up-town tunnels connect with north tunnels at 
Morton St. and extend to Christopher St. thence 
to Sixth Ave. and up Sixth Ave. to 33d St.. 
Started March, 1904; completed in 1910. 

South tunnels under Hudson River from Jersey 
City to the Church St. Terminal Building (Cort- 
landt, Church and Fulton Sts.), New York. 
Started May, 1905; opened for traffic, 1909. 

Tunnels (consisting of two single track tubes) ex- 


tend from the Hoboken terminal of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad to Washington St., Jersey City, 
with connections to the north tunnels and to the 
Erie Railroad Station. At Washington St. a 
_ branch runs to the Pennsylvania Railroad Sta- 
tion at Jersey City, where connections are made 
with the south tunnels, West from Washington 
St., Jersey City, to a point east of Waldo Ave., is 
a double-track concrete subway with a center 
wall dividing the two tracks. West from this latter 
point the two tracks rise to the surface and ex- 
tend upon the surface to Journal Square Station, 
Jersey City, at which point operating connec- 
tion is made with the tracks of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, extending to Newark. 


f PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TUBES 
crown about 60 feet below the surface of the 


Tunnels under Hudson River extend from Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad Station, New York, to Wee- 
hawken, N. J. There is no station at Weehawken, 
the electric trains from the Pennsylvania Station 
run to Newark, N. J. Work started April 1, 1904; 
completed in 1910. The Hudson Tubes were put in 
service on Noy. 27, 1910, at which time the road 
hod a ath eeween. — Island City and Man- 

atta ransfer. ectrification had 
progress since 1903. ge 
Manhattan crosstown tunnels from the Penn- 

Sylvania Railroad Station, mentioned above, 

across New York under 32nd and 33d Sts. to First 

Ave. Started July, 1905, completed in 1910, 

There are two tunnels, each with two tracks. 

‘The tunnels are built of concrete with the 


street. 
East River tunnels connect with the er 
tunnels and extend under the East nips 
Long Island City. Started September, 1904: 
completed in 1910. Four separate tubes. a 
Holland Vehicular—Twin tubes under the Hudson 
(North) River, 9,250 feet in length, from Canal 
St., Manhattan, to Twelfth St., Jersey City 
Opened to commercial traffic at 12.01 a.m. Nov. 
13, 1927. Work started Oct. 12, 1920, eae: 
The Lincoln (midtown Hudson) Vehicular, opened 
late in 1938, consists of twin tubes under the 
ver approximately 8,000 feet long, from 38th 
Sritea bine to Weshw wien J., with an 
ay approach in o 
stead, west of the Palisades. meri be” 
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“L” LINES IN MANHATTAN, BRONX 


There are three elevated roads in these two bor- 
oughs, all operated by the Interborough. 

Second Ave. ‘“‘L’’ starts at South Ferry, Bat- 
tery Park, runs north to Pearl St. and New 
Bowery to the Bowery; to Division St.; to Allen 
St., First Ave. to 23rd St.; to Second Ave.; to 
129th St., where it merges with the Third Ave. 
“Z.’’ Some trains operate to Freeman St. on the 
Westchester Branch of the subway via the Bergen 
St. cut-off. Some trains operate over the Queens- 
boro Bridge to Astoria and Corona. 

Third Ave. “L’’ starts at Park Row (old Chat- 
ham St.) and the Brooklyn Bridge, and runs on 
Park Row to tne Bowery, at Chatham Square 
where it bends into the Bowery: to Third Ave. to 
129th St., where it crosses the Harlem River and 
continues north, via private right-of-way to 3rd 
Ave. and.145th St., thence via 3rd Ave. past Cro- 
tona Park to Botanical Gardens, Bronx Park. 
North of Fordham Road the branch known as the 
Webster Ave, extension runs north via Webster 
Ave. to Gun Hill Road, thence via Gun Hill Road 
to the White Plains Ave. subway extension. 

“py 

(The name of Gravesend Aye. has been change 
by the City to McDonald Ave.). 

The Culver line to Coney Island operates from 
Sands St., Brooklyn, Adams St., Myrtle Ave., Hud- 
son Ave., Flatbush Ave., Fifth Ave., 38th St. cut, 
and thence via a new structure, principally on 
Gravesend (McDonald) Ave., to Coney Island. 

The Fulton St. ‘“‘L"’ Line extends from Park 


‘Row, Manhattan, via Brooklyn Bridge, Fulton St. 


(Brooklyn), Van Sandersen Ave., Pitkin Ave., 
Euclid Ave., and Liberty Ave. to Lefferts Boule- 
vard (119th St.), Queens. 

The Myrtle Ave. ‘‘L’’ Line extends from Brook- 
lyn Bridge via Adams St. and Myrtle Ave. to 
Wyckoff and Myrtle Aves., and thence via private 
right-of-way to Metropolitan Ave., Queens. 

The Lexington Ave. “‘L’’ Line extends from 
Brooklyn Bridge via Adams St. (Brooklyn), Myrtle 
Ave., Grand Ave. and Lexington Ave. to Broad- 

In the calendar year 1938 the total number of pe 
as against 266,733,884 in 1937. 


At 149th St., the “L’’ connects with the Inter- 
borough subway elevated line that runs on West-~ 
chester Ave., the Southern Boulevard, and White 
Plains Road to Mt. Vernon. At 143rd St. and 


Ave. and Bergen Ave. to Westchester Ave., in rush 
hours, to and from Freeman St, 

Ninth Avenue “L’’ starts at South Ferry, Bat- 
tery Park, and runs north through the park to 
Greenwich St.; to West 14th St. and Ninth Ave.; 
on Ninth Ave. to 53rd St.; thence on Ninth (Colum- 
bus) Ave. to 110th St.; to Eighth Ave.; to 155th 
St., where the road crosses the Harlem River, 
bearing east, connecting with the Yonkers branch 
of the N. Y. Central R. R. at Sedgwick Ave., to 
Jerome Aye. t 

Sixth Avenue elevated service of the Interbor- 
ough Rapid Transit Company ceased at 11:59 P.M., 
December 4, 1938, and the City took title to the 
structure at 12:01 A.M., December 5, 1938. The 
Sixth Avenue structure from 53rd Street. and 
} Ninth Avenue to the Junction with the Ninth 
pee structure at Battery Place has since been 
razed. 


LINES IN BROOKLYN AND QUEENS 


way and Eastern Parkway. } 

The Brighton-Franklin Line extends via private 
right-of-way from Fulton St. and Franklin Ave., 
where it connects with the Fulton St. “L,’’ to Pros- 
pect Park, where it connects with the Brighton 
Beach Line of the\B.-M. T. Subway. 

The Astoria Line|extends from Queensboro Plaza 
Station, Long Island City, via 2d Ave., to Ditmars 
Ave., Astoria. 

The Flushing Line extends from Queensboro 
Plaza Station, Long Island City, via Queen Boule- 
vard and Roosevelt Ave., to Main St:, Flushing. 

Broadway-Jamaica ‘‘L’’ described 'under Nassau 
St. Subway and Center St. Loop. ; 

The Fifth Ave. ‘‘L’’ runs from Sands St., Brook- 
lyn Bridge to Bay Ridge at 65th St., and Third 
Ave., via Adams St., Myrtle Ave., Hudson. Ave., 
Flatbush Ave., Fifth Ave., 38th St., Third Ave., 
to 65th St. 
rsons entering the City of New York was 243,684,742 


The figures were gathered by the Transit Commission, and cover travel in rail, ferry, bridge and 
tunnel, but do not cover airplanes or motor vehicles. , 


“L,’’ SUBWAY AND BUS TRAFFIC (REVENUE PASSENGERS) 


Year Interborough Interborough|B.M.T.“‘L”’ & Independent Hudson Bus 
(Fiscal) “L" Lines (Subway Lines|SubwayLines| City Subway Tubes Companies! 
369,034,477 586,098,633 376,782,635 92,250,836 43,086,057 
352,723,553 736,820,672 591,256,029 -| 107,918,242 68,713,208 
347,438,623 986,672,286 714,433,616 |.... -| 110,677,083 123,379,692 
214,967,958 800,749,169 598,231,061 202,975,574 75,860,951 347,087,139 
217,403,315 814,217,041 608,904,130 236,065,648 76,994,009 456,046,202 
211,325,828 799,647,996 590,488,471 289,051,019 78,728,748 587,760,887 
200,045,482 764,180,529 550,221,684 349,767,433 74,470,248 623,616 
169,414,401 756,851,753 | 543,050,814 383,627 ,489 65,203,362 | 657,703,884 


—— 


Note—Exclusive of the Staten Island Rapid Transit road, which carried 9,127,981 passengers during 


the year ended June 30, 1939. 


(1) Exclusive of municipally-operated buses, which did not report to the Transit Commission. 


2,796,- 


tal all traffic—(1930) 3,257,423,361; (1931) 3,143,512,874; (1932) 2,968,488,670; (1933) 
eas (ssa) 2,891,469,051; (1935) 2,915,287,377; (1936) 3,046,906,126; (1937) 3,129,900,572; (1938) 
3,110,833,394; (1939) 3,125,137,991. 
STREET SURFACE RAILWAY TRAFFIC (REVENUE PASSENGERS) 

"Year (Fisc.) Manhattan | Bronx Brooklyn * Queens Richmond ie Total 

j. 94,141,991 | 432,936,227 49,562,574 15,007,235 941,420,788 
oe rare 330306 834 128°178,112 | 475,964,483 | 58,149'148 | 19,290:165 | 1,035,978,742 
cet.) as 286.908.8834 | 159.705,687 | 472,745,585 | 52,647,427 8,596,300 | 960,503,883 
i) er 7,337,185 | 123,154,368 | 337,636,740 28 029,957 \}sia seve ei eine 666,658,250 
PSG ee wei 6, <0. sig 133,197,796 | 126,115,839 | 339,500,111 29,039,750" | 1.23. - 22 5-2 627,853,505 
Rai Nee cre a" < e* 1348, 126,536,044 | 342,425,282 25;851,099) |S. ey ree 5161,919 
POS iemiie nr spats 70,936,650 | 126,446,716 | 331,493,265 10,721, 7OB- i ..c sone 539,598,427 
DODO pe ste sce oe wo 5 72,689,340 | 127,856,890 | 331,051,201 85155, 704 Ns re ste 540,353,192 
~Note:—Queens figures exclude B. M. T. Table covers paying passengers only and excludes trolley 


traffic on the Williamsburg Bridge, 1927-Feb. 15, 


1931, while the City ran that line. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES OF STREET RAILWAY COMPANIES 
(Excludes Hudson and Manhattan Railroad Company) 


Fi Net or- || Fisc. Operating Operating | Net Corpor- 

Sl ieceeting Spcinie pes Beeetend rr Revenue Income ate Income. 
Dollars Dollars Dollars DoUars " Dollars ollars 

.36| 22,369,737.80| 210,661,364.06 |/1936.| 133,773,995.62| 36,103,323.50) 3,193,293.42 

1820: |ptassosse-o0| apayaser ae) 4 a9s.000-9|a0a7-| 130008 006 78) 3298 803 18) Leet ge 

1838" 163,89 Orr at $6 949/061,76 -4,417,278.17 ||1939.| 127,498,738.64! 23,222,030.15) _7,267,684.04 


Note—2Decrease. 1Data for operation of Willia 


msburg Bridge Line by Department of Plant and 


Structures are excluded from these figures for the period December Le 1923, to June 30, 1926, 


‘The 1938 net corporate income figures represent the amount of t 


e loss, 


3rd Ave., 2nd Ave. express trains operate via Willis——~— 


~ 


450 New York City—Commerce of Port; Air Mail Schedules 
Foreign Commerce of the Port of New York 
Source: The Collector of the Port 
Year Gold and Silver Merchandise 
Ending 
June Exports— | Exports— Exports—— | Exports— Duties 
30 Imports Domestic Foreign Imports Domestic |» Foreign Collected 
= —_ 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollare 
24,765,253 85,498,014 2,450,539| 537,237,282] 507,930,476 10,803,995} 150,153,068 
16,785,552} 116,635,626 5,607,565] 935,990,958) 634,288,230 17,698,126] 214,686,318 
46,833,391 8,728,786 7,544,956] 930,693,041/1,162,727,641 32,199,925] 146,546,589 
95,440,254] 212,680,268 2,727,135|2,904,844,143|3,293,304,084| 100,744,758 227,102,417 
121,259,294) 269,413,041 9,286,502/1,802,251,088]1,692,799,035 35,883,119| 307,564,373 
99/351; 5 81,902,954 4,423,655/2,274,169,658/1,685,241,840 30,893,815] 323,798,869 
107,797,992 117, 782,751 3,994,489/2,083, 657, 766|1,657,269,940 35,086,098| 328,272,085 
49,456,495 626,359,152 6,944,615|2,005,702,455/1,702,811,638 38,268,304| 328,322,588 
190, 787,915| 124,035,580 5,050,155 2058,662,542 1,873,260,810 32, 934, 170| 350,829,722 
167,923,129 .210, 2,532,749|1,882,187,459/1,669,466,093 30,328,095 334,012,906 
245,703,240 92,091,95' 4,146,363|1,170,967,805| 1,048,490, 783 24,296,890| 207,034,052 
170,891,124|1,229,523,876 13,255,889 95,227,951] 604,870,017 19,419,022] 178,219,350 
282,568,813} 124,869,325 11,512,299] 552,317,921} 415,892,915 13,609,178| 133,367,116 
858,313,288| 219,179,464 78,479,546; 880,002,595} 639,725,373 13,503,418} 162,330,613 
1,235,521.095 42,718,846 1,826,34 00,325,167| 735, "409, 329 17,842,307| 166,715,219 
1,853,181,231 35,291,858). 2% 22 0 ole 1,093,119,135 821,345,048 19,380,606] 183,256,072 
5 1/554,623,326 ZC OL TL pirates vous ots 1,428, 169,151/1,004,794,663 25,139,212| 212,827,814 
..| 650,252,640 00, 7S8Q)094))” Setoe cee 1,160,726,960/1,217,640,018 20,691,362| 169,953,018 
. 13, 559, 788,398 11,905,644 . 11,056,694, 16311, 130,765,646 14,444,787| 153,890,641 


The 1936-1939 gold and silver figures for exports include domestic and foreign. 


- 


VESSELS ENTERED, NET TONNAGE (DIRECT FROM FOREIGN PORTS) 


Year Entered Year Entered | Year Entered 
Vessels et tons Vessels Net tons Vessels Net tons 
12,579,317 5,194 23,778,259 3,423 19,062,979 
15,049,744 4,997 24,287,701 3,509 19,067,273 
19,359,533 4,509 23,941,397 3,760 20,658,596 
20,579,279 3273 | isaio;798 31656 | 20°710/522 
2 , 65 710,522 
21,562,746. 3,415 19,509,112 as 


Data cover the New York port district, including 
Newark and Perth Amboy, but not Albany. 


named was —8,840 vessels of which Newark and 
In addition to the traffic direct from foreign C 


Perth Amboy got 75 
The figures for coastwise entrances do not in- 


ports New York port does a large coastwise and 
other trade by water. For example, in the year 
ended June 30, 1939, there were 2,118 vessels of 
7,043,756 tonnage which arrived in the port, from 
foreign countries, by way of other domestic ports. 
There were, also 301 vessels from non-contiguous 
territory per Hawaii, etc.); 704 from west 
coast U. ports; oe 2,061 from east and south 
coastwise Si S. port: 

Including all nena. ‘the total traffic in the year 


clude vessels which arrived without customs super- 
vision. 

The direct water front of Greater New York 
extends a distance of more than 3,000,000 lineal 
feet, or approximately 578.4 miles, of which 43.2 
miles is in Manhattan; 79.8 in the Bronx; 201.5 in 
Brooklyn; 196.8 in Queens; and 57.1 in Richmond. 

The port water front on the New Jersey side ex- 
tends 192.93 miles—grand total, 771.33 miles; total 
area, 175 square miles. 


Air Mail Time, N. Y. City to Foreign Places 


Source: United States Government Foreign Air Mail Service; schedules are as of Aug. 11, 1939 


Due ; Due 
ee tf patti Sygenoaesar Country. , Place. Destination. 
De apo ohns igua...Second day Martinique...... 
paced Ach lupe te Jol a Retin cae Recent day Met iy oe -basy ee x oe au ay 
gentina..... uenos Aires........ D. ort a bes St. Johns, Antigua. ...Second day 
PTD Aas oie coc s PAMINdtdaes fod codec: 2a or 3d day --St. Johns, Antigua. ...Second day 
Bahamas Islands. assay Ric Ae ee m. next day --Managua..... 1....Second day 
‘Db t. of Spain, Trinidad. Gooand day .-Panama City . . .Second day 
Bt. Johns, Antigua. ..Second day Paraguay ASUNCIOD.s 2.5604 005 a.m. 5th day 
Hamilton Eis Se whic pe -~ POMvn Ake saake Tima’ coat eae p. m. 3d day 
Ce EDS i visa or ay | Puerto dicot oc Sanita eee ee , 
Guranns bq or 3d d a Shae a ate ae a VUAHLK Sets ect ce p.m. next day 
Rio de Janeir p.m. Sthday | R sy ee ri it. Johns, Antigua. ...Second day 
Cristobal. Second day DOR saa cree ierere San Juan, P. R....... p.m. next day 
Santiago p.m. 4th day Charlotte Amalie, 
Barranquill. cond day St.c BPW idk otels & ety ner Second day 
San Jose Second day eee 
Habana Vie koe Shan. next e or itts. .. /St. Johns, Antigua. ...Second day 
GINGER ees sate stack Second day eh perveee: yeas aba 
St. Johns Antigua. | ‘Second day ee ante BS NAA it. Johns, Antigua..,.Second day 
.. San Pedro de Macoris.p.m. next day : ies (Dutch 
Guayaquil........... Dm. 2dday | oy French) . . aoe as Saba 
Grenada, ine. . Vincent... .: Pt. of Spain, Trinidad Second day 
Grenadines... .Pt. of Spain, Trinidad.Second day _| Selvador (El)... ‘SanSalvadér. +. Second da, 
Guadeloupe. .... Pointe a Pitre........ Second da; Trintaad: ahd vs pabewead eTereTels efor pm. 3d d 
Guatemala... ... Guatemala City ..... p.m. next trinidad and 
Guiana, British. .Georgetown......... a.m. 3d ane AE, seteees Tort of Spain sete e ees Second day 
Guiana, French. .Cayenne...... 222.1! p.m. 3d day : .m.5th day 
BET AL HINER aicis cvs. « Port au Prince... .... p.m. next day econd day 
cee ona eras, Sa oan ee ee Be .m. 3d day w. Seconda 
onduras, Rep..Tegucigalpa......... econd da: cond day 
Jamatca Ace et “icing bon Bs ie ‘pam. es tar Virgin Isls., U.S.. Charlotte Amalie...” “Second day 
ward Islands er nguil ntigua, Bar- | West Facts Dutch (Refer to Aru - 
buda, British Virgin Islands, Dominica, ‘Mont- racao, Saba, St. Eustatius, St. Mar pee Wee 


serrat, Nevis, 


ristopher or St. 
Kitts, Virgin Islands, 1. 8.) me 


Redonda, St. Ch 


Windward Islands (Refer to Sines Grenadines, 


St. Lucia, St. Vincent). 


eee ee ee 
Air mail for Newfoundland leaving New York at 3 a.m. Saturday is due in Botwood in p.m. same day. 


‘ he 
a 


si ian te? 


ees ee 


——— ee 
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ILLINOIS STATISTICS 


Population and Area of Counties 


4 Source: United States Bureau of the Census aa 
oA Population 
j Land oe beeen 
area 1 Per cent of 
County in Sq. increase 
» miles Per 1920 1910 1900 1890 —_— 
be 1930] Total |square 1920 to/1910 to 
mile 1930 1920 
136.2 |6,485,280/ 5,638,591 |4,821,550| *3,826,352| 17.7 15.0 
74.6 64,588 7,058 61,888 1.0 |— 3.7 
99.7 22,741 19,384 16,563} —6.0 5.4 
ex 17.075 16,078 14,550} —10.2 | —6.0 
51.5 15,481 15,791 12,203] —1.6 | —1.0 
26.6 10,397 11,557 11,951) —15.5 |—10.2 
44.1 43,975] 41,112 35,014] —8,9} —3.0 — 
31.4 8,610 8,917 7,652] —2.6 | —4.2 
40.7 18,035] 18,963 18,320] —4.7 7.3 
44.6 17,372 7,222 15,963] —7.6 3.0 
61. 51,829 47,622 42,15) 12.8 9.9 
53.6 34,594] 32,790 30,531) —2.4 11.2 
36.3 23,517 24,033 21,899] —15.6 |—10.0 
35.0 18,661 19,553 16,772} —8.6 | —5.2 - 
44.2 22,832 19,824 17,411] —6.9 0.5 
37,315 71.1 8) 34,517 34,146 6.3 Lz, 
pe SAS Sr 933)3,982,123/4,268.1 |3,053,017|2,405,233 |1,838,735) 1,191,922} 30.4 26:9 
ae ©«6Grawiord. ........--. 21,085} 46.5 22,771, 26,281 19,240 5 —7.4 |—13.4 : 
29.5 12,858 14,281 16,124 15,443) —19.0 | —10.0 
51.2 31,339] 33,457] 31,756 27,066 4.2} -6.3 ‘ 
44.8 19,252 18,906 18,972 17,011; —3.4 1.8 
43.0 19,604 19,591 19,097 17,669} —8.6 0.1 
266.7 42,120 33,432 28,196 22,551) 118.4 26.0 
40.2 25,769| 27,336] 28,273 26,787} —3.1 | —6.7 
9 0,049 10,345 9,444|—-12.0 | —6.1 
7.2 19,556 20,055 20,465 19,358] —2.8 | —2.5 
32.2 26,187 28,075 28,065 23,367] —10.3 | —6.7 
31.0 16,466] 17,096 18,359 17,035| —5.9 | —3.7 
; 133.6 57,293 25,943 19,675 17,138 3.8 | 120.8 
49.8 48,163 49,549 46,201 43,110) —8.7 | —2.8 F 
29.9 12,856 14,628 15,836 14,935] —21.5 | -—12.1 7 
39.6 22,883 22,363 23,402 23,791; —10.8 213. 
43.1 18,580 24,162 24,136 21,024 0.5 |—23.1 : 
28.6 15,920 18,227 20,197 17,800] —18.4 | —12.7 
: 33.9 28,523 30,638 32,215) hs —7.4| -—6.9 q 
4 37.6 7,533 7,015 7,448 1.2344) = 40 7.4 : 
- 23.3 9,770 724 10,836 9,876] —10.2 0.5. 
: 53.2 45,162} 41,736] 40,049 33,338] —2.9 8.2, ; 
29.4 34,841 35,543 38,014 35,167} —5.5 | —2.0 } 
be 60.7 35,143} 33,871 27,809} —3.8 5.5 q 
aN 25.2 16,064 18,157 20,160 18,188] —20.3 |-11.5 Ne 
4 51.5 29,111] 28,133 22,590} 9.0 | —2.2 2 
. 34.2 12,682 13,954 14,612 14,810) —1.0} —9.1 
: 32.5 21,917 22,657 24,533 25,101) —7.7 |) —3i88 
, 29.3 12,022 14,331 15,667 15,013] —15.1 | -16.1 q 
237.8 99,499] 91,862} 78,792 65,061] 26.0 8.3 ; 
75.0 44.940 40,752 37,154 28,732) (11.5 10.3 B 
, 32.6 10,074 10,777 11,467 12,106 4.8 6.5 
‘a 72.2 46,727| 46,159} 43,612 38,752 x) 1.2 
; 229.4 74,285 55,058 34,504 24,235) 40.5 34.9 t 
J 85.2 92,925 0,132} 87,776 80,798 5.1 3.1 . 
61.1 21,380 22,661 16,523 14,69 2.4] -5:7 
‘ 43.6 28,004! ,750} 29,894 26,187) 15.4 0:95 -5 
; 37.5 39,070 465 035 38,455 0.1 | aie 
4 46.8 29,562) 30,216] 28,680 25,489] —2.4] —2.2 
, 46.5 27,074 26,887 28,412 27,467 0.9 0.7 
” 56.6 509) 29,759 26,114 5.8 |]. ° 2.0 , 
‘ 61.4} 70,107} 68,008} 67,843 63,036 4,3 3.1 
j 139.7 65,175 ,186} 44,003 38,083] 25.4] 20.3 } 
~ 56.6 57,274, 50,685) 42,256 40,380] —15.0 13.0 M 
ca 195.2 | 106,895} 89, 64,694 15385] 34.6 19.0 b 
62.6 ; 35,094] 30,446 24,341) —5.0 6.8 
: 32.9 14,760} 15,679] 16,370 13,653] —11.8 |) =—5:95) 9 
| 27.2 ; 17,377| 17,491] 16,067) —9: 1) saga 
f 58.7 7 OO 14,200 13,110 11,313 3.8 | =4.5 
: 33.4 11,694] 12,796} 14,336 13,120} —9.6 | —8.6 
30.8 18,800} 19,723} 20, 18,545}—-11.5 | —4.7 
31.8 12,839) 508} 13,847 2, —3.7 | =—520 
51.2 403} 35,311] 30,836 30,003] — 14.8 17.3 
59.4 33,567] 34,420) 35,006 32,63 2.0} —2.5 
39.2 14,839} 14,630] 15,22 14,481] —10.7 1.4 
37.2 26,83! 27,864) 29,129 28,7 4.8 | —3.7 
222.2 | 111,710) 100,255} ‘88,608 70,378} 26.5 14> 
: 50.5 |) 4 22,088 19,830 ,529] —0.6 3.7 re 
34.6 15,714| 16,376} 17,706 1062} —0.8 | —4.0 — 
c 31.0 26,866) ,622) 31,595 31,000} —9.3 | —6.1 
20.8 F 11,215 3,585) 14,016] —16.9 }—14.2 
78.1 14,629] 15,650)’ 14,554 355 1.4] —6.5 
Put 30.3 7 561 4,746 4,730] —30.9 0.2 
49.9 29,109} 29,120} 28,001 25,049 (1 a eee), ‘ 
Richla: 39.4 14,044, 15,970) 16,391 ,019 0.1 |—12.1 
231.6 92,297} 70,404] 55,249 41,917 6.4 31.1 
St. C 238.0 | 136,520] 119,870] 86,685 66,571) 15.6 13.9 
Saline 93.0 38,353] 30,204| 21,685 19,342| —3.3 27.0 


State total for 1890 includes one Indian specially enumerated and not included in the population of ~ 
_ any county. | : 


452 Illinois—Population; Color, Nativity and Sex 


POPULATION AND AREA OF COUNTIES (Continued) 


'Population 
Jaren | __1930 —— 
County. miles per | 1920 | 1910 | 1900 1890. eee 
1930 | Total pemate 1930 1920 
Je a ee 876| 111,733| 127.5 | 100,262} 91,024) 71,593] © 61,195] 11.4] 10.1 
Senuyler gent ae Se 432| 11,676] 27.0 13/285] 14,852] 16,129 16,013} —12.1 |—10.6 
Scott ‘| 249] 81539] 34.3 9/489] . 10,067| 10,455 10,304|—10.0 | —5.7 
Shelby 772| 25,471} 33.0 29'601} 31,693] 32,126]  31,191/-14.0 | —6.6 
Stark. 290} 91184) 31.7 91693} 10,098] 10,186 9,982} —5.3 | —4.0 
Stephens ‘| 559] 40,064] 71.7 37,743| 36,821|. 34,933] - 31,338] 6.1 215 
Pagewelly...-.+.-.++-. 647) 46,082} 71.2 "540| 34,027| 33, 29'556| 19.6 |. 13.3 
THOME Sic ek olan 403| 19,883] 49.3 20/249| 211856] 22/610] 21,549] —1.8 | —7.4 
Vermilion............ 921] 89,339] 97.0 86,162| 77,996] 65,635] 49,905! 3.7} 10.5 
Wabash ca).....-) 220}. 13,197] > 60.0 14034] 14,913] 12/583 —6.0] —5.9 
RWRTROMGR aliitel ease. 546| 21,745} 39.8 21.488]  23,313| 23,163 21.281) 2 1.2))) oes 
Washington.......... 561| 16,286] 29.0 18/035} 18,759] 19,526 191262] —9.7 |. —3.9 
rach: lee eee 733) 19,130] 26.1 22'772| 25,697 27,626]  23,806|—16.0 |—11.4 
ite. 507| 18,149] 35.8 20,081] 23,052] 25.386] 25,005] —9.6.|—12.9 
Whiteside 679} 39,019] 57.5 36,174, 34.507| 34,710] 30,854] 7.9 4.8 
Ailes $44} 110,732} 131.2 92:911| 84:371| 74,764  62,007/ 19:2] 10.1 
Williamso 449| 53,880] 120.0 61,092|~. 45.098] | 27,796] 22:226/-11.8 | 35.5 
Winnebago. i] 529] 117/373] 221-9 90,929] 63,153} 47,845] 391938] 29.1] 44.0 
Woodford...0........ 528] 18,792] 35.6 19/340 506] 21.822 211429] —2.8 | —5.7 
Color, Nativity, Sex for Illinois, 1910-1930 1 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Males per 100 ; 
Class of Number Per Cent 1930 Females 
Population : 
1930 1920 1910 | 1930] 1920] 1910] Male { Female] 1930 | 1920 | 1910 
_——— 3 
The State : 
White a“ 266, 361|6,299,333|5,526,962| 95.2| 97.1] 98.0/3,685,284|3,581,077| 102.9 103. 8 106.6 
328/972] 182,274] 109,049] 4.3] 2.8] 1.9] 164/425] 1641547] 99.9 109.1 ' 
35,321| 3,673 2,5 80} 0.5] 0.1 | 23,748] 115573] 205.2 m8. 8 aft. 188. 8 } 
28;906|.... yaaa 0.4]... 18,216] 10,690} 170.4]. . 
469 BOA) oon ABR). Ao: 50 219 
S192, 9 2,778) bac 2atOR| oat 2,796 396 
564 472 TS bas ma) leer | 14 150 ; 
2,011 164 bee | ne [Se 1,923 SS) Sc. a eel 
87 33 ‘Tleeceei tees ost eae 72 1G foe [ee ane 
76 BIDE IPE ies en Ue tee wall a 66 1G] >.2.50. eee 
11 DS ae nen eT Aiea | ant 6 5 Bee 
- |6,048, 203 5,092,382|4,324,402| 79.3] 78.5| 76.7|3,027,347|3,020,856| 100.2] 160.31 16i/é 1 
768,990) 3,006,563|2,600,555| 49.4] 47.3) 46.1|1,907/225|1861.765| 102°4 102.8 103°3 
For. mixed bar 2;279,213|2,025,819/1,723,847| 29.9] 31.2] 30.6|1,120/122/1'159'091| 96.6| 97.2 oo Pe 
Foreign par.. . . |1,606,599] 1,467,036|1,232,155| 21.1] 22.6] 21.9] °790; "815,992| 96.9 97.6 38.5 
“Mixed par. ...| 672,614] 558,783] '491,692| 8.8] 8.6] 8.7] 329/515! 343/099] 96.0| 96.1] 97.4 
Foreign-born w. .|1,218,158]1,206,951/1,202/560| 16.0] 18.6| 21.3] 657.937| 560.221 117-4 119. F 127. 3 
Saris ie 570 ‘666,460 eal ey 10.3 Pie here | 75693 352,827] I 23.8} 113. 
papers....}° 127,646] 136,346/......... 4 SES 5 ,025 
ZC ae 256, 716 327, ILO Sc dexeere 3.4] 5.0). 103,765 152,951 “tr. gl : a 3; 
Unknown. ..: 7,026 1. os 0.6} 1.2 1'808| 32'418| 97'3| oss 
Total Pop. ... .|7, 630; "5a 6, 48s, 280|5,638,5911100.0/100.0|100.0]3, 873" 457|3,757,197 105.1 103.9] 106.8 . 
rban Pop. 2 
Whi 5,300,343] 4,237,825|3, 388, 881] 94.0] 96.2] 97.512,657,560|2,642,783 i 
sedegl Teh gay Seas] 4] 37] 24] lgoasel Tesesol Sra] fet] t9gg | 
; '326| 203. 
‘15,635, 337 4,403,153)3, 478, 929]100.0]100.0)100.0|2,828;968] 2,806,759 70:8 Tot. 3 : T0a9 $ 
1,966,018]2,061, 508 2,138,081] 98.6] 99.0] 98.9]1,027,724] 938,294] 109. | 
24,936 20; 546 23, iL 12 2| 1.0} 1.1 14,039 10,897 1388 122.9 ine 
1,994,927 2,082,197 2,161,662 1000 100.0/100.0]1,044,489| 950/438 709.9 “108.7|" 109.9 
985,864] 1,085,104|.........} 99.4] 99.5].....] 525,983! 459,881] 114.4 
6,479 5,624 Sener MoOlOhe Oat gear 2/906) 2,573 112-9 a2 ; : 
991,401) 1,090,736) .....'....|100.0]100.0]....] 528,927] 462,474] “it4.4|" Tito}: : 


980,154 976,404). 97.7 98.5].....] 601,741) 478,413] 104. 

A Cee : .| 19,457] 14/922 9} 1.5 11,133} 8,324 133-7 i364 . oe 
Other races. : 3,915 65 08 2/688} 1227] 219.4 |e 
Total.. -/1,003,526] 991,391 ‘|100:0/i00.6) 515,562] 487,964] 105.7] 106.3). "* 

Tlinois School Statistics 

Source: State Department of Education 

Daily Teachers’ Tot 
Attendance Teachers | Salaries* esenditurce Savon 
“Dtso ao ee 811,919 27,860 $481.00 $23,548,529 

1910 29/281 590 9.00 35,259,197 $96,326,808 
974,746 | 32/820 713-84 40,612,435 | 126,663,033 
soy 25. ,784,467 171,518,064 


iy 

i, 123,519,294 | 999'943’930 
47179 1, rei 

ue 

us 

z 


Adve 02.56 
‘*Average annual salary. 


f% 
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x & Wages Paid, Value Products 


“Chief Mahe tncturing tnduterles in Illinois in 1937 © 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Work- Value o 
Industries ers’ Product 
All industries, total: if ba: 
De N  re Ma hag ie C6 04,2 8 Sale dca od a « Jean aw Bale Os 668,841/$862,793,453/$5, 304,282,62 629 
1935, Lo Ry TT Ss Sole a Se ae re er 525,945 581, 388,171! 3,743,099, Beetle 
' Abrasive wheels, stones, paper, and cloth, and related products. . 58 g 
Agricultural implements (including tractors) bea th ate * <a R SB 91: : 289° hy ae 
A gs, tents, salls, and Canvas COVEIS........... 0.0. ck eee eee 333 335,613 
ry COE PS al OS ng ee SS Sy ee er nn 
Bags, paper, exclusive of those made in paper mills. 
Baking powder, yeast, and other leavening compounds. es 
~ Beauty-shop equipment, except PAUPRIGHE Gey ae cana wd 2 ee 
Beverages, a Oy a aa a ot Se ene en 
Pa EMME Meee ft Pnn & tbs, x fe wears ole 8 8K ow «intl RED 
Boiler-shop ETE AB le A tea, Cpe, ci i a a ee 


a Bookbinding and blank-book making 
y Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. 
Boots and shoes, other than rubber. 
Boxes, paper, not elsewhere classified . 
Boxes, wooden, except cigar boxes. 
‘a Bread and other bakery products.. 

eR ELEM Aree SN ETE Rta S ew om bain wary, ues ie eles Ua aoe Sy eens 


preserves, jellies, fruit butters, pickles, and sauces 
AIS C1DCUrIC ANd KLeaM TAHTOAd ..~ . 6... een ews eee sees cenan 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines, and other busi- 
ness machines except typewriters... 2... 2... ce ce eee eee 
Caskets, coffins, burial cases, and other morticians’ goods............ 
cee tity SOREN BERR ee Se SSE. ee ees Saree era 
EAM MIR EMSS Aste ty Bay we Seok reek ee pk Ge Sey 
Chemicals not elsewhere classified ..... 2.22... se. ee cee ce eee ee 
Simy products, other than pottery . ...... 22... ese eee bee ees 
Clean: and polishing preparations . .....i6u 64. 5s nucle dns ke aes 
onan et Spe time-recording devices, and materials and parts except 


actori 
ee men’s, youths’, and boys’, not elsewhere classified—contract 


. acta 2,221 
1,264 
2,752 
738 
564 
1,368 
606 

52: 
te 902 

ccerace 

Corsets and allied garments 1,634 
_ Cranes and dredging, excavating, and road-building machinery.......] 2,175 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads—regular factories............... 510 
pate shutters, and window sash and frames, molding, and eae ae 723 
Dresses, except house dresses—regular factories . . ut 6,208 

_ Dresses: house dresses, uniforms, and aprons—regular factories...... - 14 

2 A ESS GT io. a ee ee rer ery eee eer eee 1,92 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies..............--.-+-.+. 34,958 

SU INORIMAIE NTIS? ein eo lh Ces vce an es EE pee ried «+ .c08 Leena ee aaa n 1,66. 
Engines, turbines, water wheels, and windmills.............-.....-. 2,281 
-“Bhgraving (other than steel, copperplate, or wood), chasing, etching, ian 

NIA RURAL ECETAGE Sale ele al oS Whe, «ici Be wigs sip emia Sore tie o «ogi 4 i > 

Engraving, ae copperplate; and wood, and plate printing.......... 894 
m= Explosives ee PEN Pe areas Secale Seis Maisiners Qa Vee teres ee ; Pace 
‘abricated ed textile products not elsewhere classified : : 8 10 


prepared, for animals and fowls. 


5,552,308 
‘13,915,577 
968,042 


purchased Tas Corals MT Te ne slaw oc REF ro SUES aie ose bots 2,273 
felocastend mittcnsslenthoc’ sos 5s. jasae cu tw ode tcl ee olen = an vim « 1,209 
»Gilue and gelatin. 2022... co 5. es 2 TI SA oN, Bcd Acite atts 5 714 
Hardware not elsewhere classified ..........-- +. ee eee eee cece cence 7,043 

_ Hats and caps, except felt and straw, men’s......----...-.++++e050 556 
Heating and cooking apparatus, except electric hes, 

Pet ie! Perey, gece nla s ereneeti ants Whelan he as ole MMisie OMS Kis sions melee s S 
OTe ey eT ee il ede ares clad) ear atevGie wi Soviie. Sv gate « n is 
anufacture Be re 1,219 


538 


454 Illinois—Manufactures by Years, Wages Paid 


CHIEF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN ILLINOIS IN 1937 (CONTINUED) 


= Work-| Year’s 
Industries ers’ Wages 
f e nd apparatus, professional, scientific, commercial, and 

Ee iauseiate 5 y ss 1,354} $1,801,937 
IG WIOIE Woe sidlz wiles Velee eas A i 900, 
Leather; Tanned, curried, and finished—regular factories 4,376 5,687,335 
EACH. CQUIDMENDS a... pyre ee ee ee ete ee che aa me 3,721 4,004 
Hetcrcranml atin ncce socmir Bev 2A gle. wus gels eripisete eieivinkate vleteevaici esa 1,038 1,586,990 
TA lronash, SUES poate eee nti CER Sea eee ae IPnE IeIMCIMiCR caearigy: Iasi ob 3,411 5,662,076 
EAguors, rectified or blended. ............0ce cece ect eee eens eens 1,443 1,254,014 
DMELOP citi ite abe. 6 Gr oe noe Oot eens Seon amet imation 6 rubric 4,702 6,724,482 
Lumber and timber products not elsewhere classified.....-.........- 804 442,243 
Macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, and noodles.............-.-.-..+-+-- 827 691,822 
Machinery not elsewhere classified .....-. 5.2... 20 - yee eee ee ee eee 17,311] 25,264,474 
Machine-shop products.....-..... eo jee BON bad too aie ata 8,662] 12,995,964 
Machine-tool accessories and machinists’ precision tools............. 2,716 4,244, 563 
ERA TRUT GAL CI II okies so labo bila tlls Bima ia! o A) an: wieihesu be (ask chy pee nano eataiinty 4,839 7,616,668 
Mattresses and bed springs not elsewhere classified ..............-... 1,988 15 1313 
OMEN SCRIN UPR OIEIBIG.. «cali. 6 sb nite nd avin se ed eieene hee Ove cee ee 26,120) 37,595,900 
Mintenerye Tem ilar fACCOLTICS. oo). cies bok wie ce cle dois iw ee bp awle da mile she 3,083 2,982,776 
RORRETMESIITO OUTING: PRaTIGS). ij. x 5:6,-0< 2:2 sio oceteials 6.00% ele wldue bie t/a o woe atecmiclalele 1,628 1,659,708 
Miscellaneous articles not elsewhere classified ........-..-.0----+-+- 2,130 1,757,965 
Models and patterns, Dot including paper patterms..../...........-. 532 905,847 
Motor-vehicle bodies and motor-vehicle parts................--..-.| 5,804 7,174,282 
Musical instruments, and parts and materials, not elsewhere classified 698 819,209 
Musical instruments; Pianos...... Pick ete MEN, tte we leiae Mer Senne 1,853 2,273,403 
Nonferrous-metal alloys; nonferrous-metal products, except aluminum, 

Rerionelnewhiere classifieds. as). ce wile es Seen ois oe te ee eof 7,447 9,678,929 
Paints, pigments, and varnishes...........- | 4,287 6,135,740 
Lago dale Ste Seen a 3,874 4,740,89 

. Paper goods not elsewhere classified : ,253 2,580,748 
Perfumes, cosmetics, and other toilet preparations.................- 967 934,129 
PPaiyeiisitien) yg Oe ee ah Se eee ten eerie oer 4,100 7,014,122 
Photoengraving, not done in printing establishments............... -| 2,862 6,360,346 

Planing-mill products and other wooden products not elsewhere classi- 

fied, made in planing mills not connected with sawmills............] 3,986 4,774,484 
Plumbers’ supplies, not including pipe or vitreous-china sanitary ware.| 1,977 2,401,729 
Panera IBelunling Porcelain ‘Wale . 2.2... oi vis sew acics sea sa censeenes 1,221 1,257,000 
Printers’ machinery and equipment....... PF No at Aare pics Sogn 2,684 4,404,127 
Printing and publishing, book, music, and job..................-... 24,588] 36,590,912 
Printing and publishing, newspaper and periodical.................. 10,546} 19,879,960 
Pumps (hand and power) pumping equipment, and air compressors...| 5,168 6,872,641 
Radios, radio tubes, and phonographs.... . JSR Aen oe OS 8,843 9,281,743 
Refrigerators and refrigerating and ice-making apparatus............ 2,514 2,452,02 
Roofing, built-up and roll; asphalt shingles; roof coatings other than 

irate MOOI nn MTSE avec je es seca uc ge ees se ews oereeee 2,206 2,808,024 
Rubber goods other than tires, inner tubes, and boots and shoes...... 2,788 3,258,526 


Sausage casings, not made in meat-packing establishments........... 511 482,096 
Sausage, meat puddings, headcheese, ete., not made in meat-packing 

establishments...... Syed Ar rsicie stan 
Scales and balances..... Sere 
Screw-machine products and wood screws % 
Sewing machines and attachments......... sages 
Sheet-metal work, not specifically classified.....................00. 2,185 2,882,552 


Shirts (except work shirts), collars, and nightwear—regular factories. . 961 556,674 
Pan me MOBO VErGiging NOVOLICS). - 205. eek ec ee eae teen et aete caves 2,494 3,116,315 
Smelting and refining, nonferrous metals other than gold, silver, and 
DistinUM MOT MTOM THE OTE... oo). eel ee ee ee ee gage os as vigiene 1,721 1,964,348 
EPR GIPTISEATIOPOUMEIM, ZINC dois oc <<. cai tng ova av sieve selena inet een cane’ 2,462 3,091,974 
DIETS n. se dus bo cagicl ek ae eee er ener Sioeas ee ere er 1,486 2,050,481 
Sporting and athletic goods, not including firearms or ammunition... . 1,563 1,895,311 
Stamped and pressed metal products; enameling, japanning, and 
. lacquering......... Sees 8G tennis pase “elnia ara es pha teeree 5,652 6,259,292 
Steam and other packing, pipe and boiler covering, and gaskets, not 
Seip VEN ROSCRBONIITOO etre cee wi a' gx om, sh ORib Ria iera, gp hinre harehy wemmhanone « 1,302 1,356,020 
EBC ECFOIS REPS ADO GIUMS: .. 6 cis cele ce tee cbc ciee dws eee eee 26 1,327,361 
Steel-works and rolling-mill products.....3... 0.0... ee eee ee ee eee 41,426] 65,824,842 


Pipiverdtawn) tromi purchased rods. c...6sc) ees seve oes vevecgseess 45 84 
avirawork not elsewhere classified... 2...) cc ee cb cceraseee 4,101,526 


907,532 


in connection with rollin: 
De, isle. bie ghinge safes ee 1,187,972 
Rar REBT IS DEA fot a as wilerm «Fred cusp br sus Vins siee ne Guten hae ore 41,354,587) 


“Figures for workers and wages do not include salarie 
Wage earner figures represent the average number. Mt eaoezs zai etabloyees 
Industries employing fewer than 500 workers are not listed, 


Value of 
Product 


$6,535,490 


2,319,618 
6,309,608 


59,992,027 
79,945,742 
32,031,766 


20,198,159 
10,069,812 
3. 64 


69,490,588 
16,652,016 


28,746,196 
12,147,684 


17,917,067 
2,557,711 

17,911,050 
6,386,970 ° 

13,812,049 
1 428 


12)475,057 


40,856,512 
20,418,778 
24,880,925 

7 297 


, , 


27,779,854 


6,286,636 
1964,823 
287,207,667 
6 5 


21,611,377 
16,804,823 


9,615,047 
3,723,680 
82,548,303 
10,547,681 
5,982,553 
538,404 
5,584,157 
3,472,191 


5,127,913 
10,054,755 


14,454,423 
28,423,418 
20,164, 


38 
7,645,853 


3,657,547 
3,018,949 


7,535,395 


369,395,860 


Illinois—Retail Trade Statistics and Sales Volume 455 
Retail Trade in Iinois in 1935 by Kinds 
Source: United States Bureau of the Patter 
Number of Sales Empl’s Ay. 
-—; Kind of Business ; stores $1,000 for year. yourst! 0 
BMERENINCM Sat Rian oui Sakae ha ce cise idle» 2 
Candy and confectionery stores.................... ate we oa sts Bee gs 
Dairy 1 products s stores & mi milk dealers 1,020 §2'636 7e18 15'389 
alers . 1 ae de OSs 249 2/006 9 Ve 
acetal ore UT Dati HR Ae SE ee 840 4'887 339 238 
Fruit stores and 1, Sob ecatac NING Pein are a <a + anos 1,107 9,059 1,120 
Grocery stores (without meats) .................... 10,358 143°637 10,966 9.438 
Combination stores (groceries pan gh ae 10/366 230,688 20/028 18260 
Re pees 2,652 44.998 3,678 3,949 
Fish markets-“seafood ......0 00.00.00. 00222. Be 326 1,920 179 135, 
Soe and “OE A a Se ae are 1,241 7,353 1,264 877 
oe NMOL RARE SMa aE ec nh Kars A Cele di a sah do's Rand 304 4,114 73 813 
neral Stores (with food)................. +: 1,617 26,767 2,453 1,618- 
— merchandise group............. vei 2,450 478.750 69,765 '350 
Sed Soods & general merchandise stores........ 1,521 26,638 3)44. 2'777 
Variety, Sand-i0, & to-icdsltat stores 00.0000.) gs | “asters | forese | Pea6 
Gi emaemutings storea°. cae). ORs | Meee eee 
Men's clothing—furnishings stores... ..... se 825 31/418 2,843 1835 
Family clothing stores 362 28/984 3:76 1560 
Women’ s | Feady-to-wear stores 1,649 54,680 7,664 7178 
Furri ops 141 5,683 "62 1/052 
Millinery stores 857 7,755 1 ic 
Custom tailors .. 4 6.652 Bie eee 
Accessories—other apparel stores...........-..--.-- BE efo4 1307 eit 
PURE EER D pre Se cir ~ Vin at. cc am Aelces Oe ete mane ans 1,339 33,106 4,338 3,802 
DRRIIREIRE OIE, 85 OS Oey bc os hi aa nce o 6,215 258,423 21,051 25'761 
Motor-vehicle dealers ay eee ee ge oe 1,712 214'66 : : 
RANE PRE GAIES « «ics. part testes <=» ca + "193 £590 a 18 
peconirtes. tire and battery dealers................ 751 17.716 2,239 2 705 
Garag : BB aganneve tne tence rene ees tee rrsotetce ets 3.505 170832 189 654 
Furalture-househoid @roup.00000000000000001] 30k wees | "e796 | 12698 
ST Se ee eS ul ee Ger om 856 36,834 i "54! 
Floor coverings-drapery stores........---...-.-5+-- 127 Het 308 388 
ne and radio stores............. 788 23,245 3,893 4,744 
PCRS: Cate. En RE SSS cle Ba aes te slaty <9 271 :80 3 
Other home furnishings stores.............:...+--- 359 re 1 833 1 385 
Lumber-building-hardware pay. bd 4,766 102,714 10:691 12'431 
es cine qinterin’, dealers .c5 so. ss p> oe rage ereeG 4,861 077 
FS ECS Fae iS ere x 4,171 if 
Hardware & farm implement dealers........... 570 i7'8i4 388 i iea 
Bat Sis? wallpaper ores o3 | She] MRS) Re 
b KE 915 1,095 
Blectrical supply stores . 74 88 131 ‘ 
Eating and PY ine place 19,084 152,663 42,697 26,667 
Restaurants-cafeterias-lunch St ee ere ate ,o15 * 78,732 26,972 16,361 
Lunch counters, refreshment stands...............- 1,906 8,999 2,37 1,267 
A  eeagae ae Ee DEP See See eo ee be canes 1s aer / 9,039. 
tA Ta Se, TS ee. See ene 5 ‘ ,073 AY 
Drug stores with fountain .. ee ee 2,454 73,385 9,65: 10089 
Drug stores without fountain ct Piney wib.d A ufcke 1,124 6,13 1,921 1,867 
Other retail stores. Sina ce | 1s ae peer sete 8,904 172,668 191131 22/690 
co ie Se Soe, ne eon ee ‘ Bs 1,75 5 
Cieer stores and cigar stands...........-....+ 1,020 13,920 1,28 tine 
Peetimiaeniee. 022 ie, 2308 | - 761140 be70 9,188 
ift, novelty, souvenir shops.....---------++--+ "338 1,547 "203 Tes 
ay, grain, feed stores (without groc.)....-......- 502 9,072 637 482 
Se depen ao) kee] i ae 
RR Se ee 215 . 
Luggage stores 46 774 70 
aewee LO plate kN eee ee ee nO” Pee 7JA8 4,229 1,313 438 
porting good 84 1/392 135 155 
eer & quor stores a3 (packaged) | 351 6,771 586 581 
Diner classifications ............. 1,458. 24,212 3,558 5,005 
Second-hand stores............. 1,160 5,551 1,101 ,004 
oe eee & shoe re { ine ee 15 
ond-hand—furn ; 165 
Second-hand tires, accessories & parts 248 1,235 289 4 
aetRNOVE no. 8 oc an sinless oe niece iis ee ovine erlnnee 47 1,100 101 ane 
Becond-hond stores—other 30 fg! 462 423 
ReGater DOCG E poet mca os cl mye e ew os 4 ons oun sie ens 98,538 2,173,069 272,784 263,232 


Sales Volume in Ten Leading Illinois Cities, Counties 


No. of Stores Total Sales 
City 
1935 1933 1935 1933 
$1,000 $1,000 
Chicago. ..... 44,382 | 44,599 |1,215,706) 990,084 
Peoria.....-.. 467 1,422 46,816 6 
Rockford. .... 1,212 ,126 31,651 23,392 
Evanston... . 629 682 31,067) 26,5) 
Springfield... 937 1,110 8,920) 24,3) 
Oak Park.... 582 565 23,799 21,029 
Kyte sce 772 23,057 16,849 
B. St. Louis..} 1,148 1,089 19,661 14,627 
Aurora...... 590 601 16,444 13,324 
Danvi 601 549 15,590 10, 
Tot. 10 cities; 52,335 | 52,515 |1,452,711 1,175,402 
Perc. of state| 
total.......| 53.11 53.1 66.9 68.0 


County 
M 1935 

fa ee 51,152 
Peoria). J.22.. 1,82 
FANG. ease ss 1,470 
Winnebago 1,575 
St. Clair..... 2,262 
Sangamon. 1,344 
<P 1,399 
Madison..... 1,851 
Rock Inlaid. 1,256 
Macon. . 1,012 
Tot. 10 ctys.| 65,142 


Oth’s 92 ctys| 33,396 
State 102ctys 98, 538 


No. of Stores 


64,860 
0 


Total Sales 
1935 1933 


1933 


$1,000 $1,000 
50,906 |1,366,325/1,111,933 
1 5 7| 37,396 


803 ,05' 39 

546 34,776| - 30,284 
1,449 4,65 26,076 
2,156 33,921 5,441 
1,486 32,766) 27,002 
1,378 32,732| 26,616 
1,697 29,914} 23,410 
1,423 25,067] 17,302 
1,016 24,817 8,292 


34,01 ,035| "385,128 
98,870 |2,173,069!1,728, ;880 


1,665,034|1,343,752 


t 


456 Illinois—Counties; County Seats; Governors; Oil Industry 
Counties and County Seats in Ilinois 
Source: Historical Records 
County County Seat County County Seat County County Seat 
Adams. -...-:... Quincy 5 ..4-..:- Mardin. 2.5... Elizabethtown.. | Morgan......... Jacksonville... . 
Alexander, Catron Fret o rteug ioe Henderson...... Oquawka....... | Moultrie........ Sullivan ........ 
. Greenville...... Henry... vein « Cambridge..... | Ogle.. Oregon. ...,-..- 
Belvidere....... Troquols, 25,92... Watseka....... Peoria. 2 Ris GOTH St). ct iets 
Mt. Sterling.... | Jackson.......-. Murphysboro: © ||) Perry. = We... + Pinckneyville. . . 
Princeton...... Jasper....-. »....Newton........ Plattner ooo aa: Monticello. ..... 
AU GIM = eine aeons Jefferson... 21.5 Mt. Vernon..... Pike. . Pittsfield... .2.. 
Mt. Carroll..... JETSCY fancies alee Jerseyvillel sc. ||) ROPGst omen Golconda. ...... 
Virginia. . Jo Daviess...... Galena...30. <: 4. Pulaski. 505 sis Mound City.... 
Wrpanas)=. 3... Johnson......... Vienna. Putnam.........Hennepin...... 
eGaviorville...:. |. Kanes... 2.5 GAneva. os. Randolph....... Chester. . 
..Marshall.;..... | Kankakee,...... Kankakee...... | Richland........ Olney. ick ee 
Louisville...... Kendall. ..2.2 3.5 Yorkville: 22.130 Rock Islan . -Rock Island.... 
PAGCOR VIO ibs cee || KNOX... 25 a. Galesburg .... . Saline. 2 3-aie ae Harrisburg ..... 
.. Charleston... .. Takowioe eter: : Waukegan...... Sangamon.......Springfield...... 
Chicago. . 0. ..< La Salle. «. Ottawa, . 2.7/2: Schuyler .. .. Rushville. ...... 
. .Robinson. .. Lawrence....... Lawrenceville. . . WOU eee ae Winchester..... 
“1 i/0) (25 On oe LOG 2.c<s0 dees iss DIOR. 2nec. Sh Seis s.2.. Shelby villelenen 
Sycamore...... Livingston...... Pontiac (hd Oa ee ‘Toulon: > ane 
PACUDTON...025.. OMALR 5 S521 e ete cels Lineoin: 3c, = St, Olair. 7.42225 Belleville. ...... 
Tuscola.... Macon 55.5: 2 Decatur........ | Stephenson......Freeport....... 
Wheaton... Macoupin....... Carlinville.......| Tazewell........ Pekin... 
MISE Ye ckavcscest niles Madison........Hdwardsville:.. | Union.......... Jonesboro...... 
Albion . Marion 45:2, ; 2 Salem.s7..20.eg4) Wermilion Sosa. Danville....... 
Effingham Marshall........ PACOWU Sk eies e |e Wabash <).cee ee Mt. Carmel. .... 
Vandalia Masonne..:,. thr 9 Havana........ WArrar tc tase Monmouth..... 
Paxton. Massac......... Metropolis. ..... Washington Nashville. ...... 
B@DtOn: 26.4014 McDonough.....Macomb....... BYNES. Sse ee Fairfield. . . 
... Lewistown. ..... McHenry, mas 4. Woodstock -...... || White: .)..> 2 .t arm. Sa 
,...Shawneetown... | McLean ..Bloomington.... | Whiteside....... Morrison: <->. 
Greene!) Fo... . Carrollton...... Menard......... Petersburg..... | te eta Joliet... 2 
(GiyC 126 bi Seige ae OYTISUA o -cstave.e Mercer. Aled Williamson...... Marion... oc. 
Hamilton....... McLeansboro... | Monroe......... Winnebago......Rockford....... 
PP ARCORK, =. fe... - Carthage....... Montgomery.... Woodford.......Eureka...... i 
Governors of Illinois 
% Source: Historical Records 
Resid’nce Resid’ne 
Name Inaugurated| County Name Inaugurated County - 
Shadrach Bond, D....... Oct. 6, 1818) St. Clair Jan. 8, 1877 
Bdwards Coles, D...... | Dec. 5,1822| Madison  ||Shelby Moore Cullom, R§ { Jan.10,1881 { Sangamon 
Ninian Edwards, D.*....|-Dec. 6, 1826) Madison ||John M. Hamilton, R....| Feb.: 6, 1883) McLean 
John Reynolds, D**.....| Dec. 6, 1830) St. Clair ||Richard J. Oglesby, R...| Jan. 30,1885) Macon 
William L. D. Ewing, D .| Nov. 17, 1834) Fayette Joseph W. Fifer, R...... Jan. 14, 1889] McLean 
Joseph Duncan, D....... Dec. 3,1834) Morgan John P. Altgeld, D...... Jan. 10, 1893) Cook 
Thomas Carlin, D....... Dec. 7,1838| Greene John R, Tanner, R...... Jan. 11, 1897) Clay 
Thomas Ford, D........| Dec. g? ee Ogle Richard Yates, R....... Jan. 14,1901] Morgan 
Augustus C. French, Dt. eae: 8, bee Crawford ||Charles S. Denneen, R... yam: of etl Cook 
Joel Aldrich Matteson, D-] Jan. 10, 1853] Will Edward F. Dunne, D....| Feb. 3, 1913| Cook 
William H. Bissell, Rtt..| Jam. 12,1857} Monroe Frank O. Lowden, R..... Jan. 8,1917| Ogle 
John Wood, R.......... Mch.21, 1860} Adams Ten Small Roe Jan.10,1921 
Richard Yates, R....... Jan. 14, 186%) Morgan Eee SS aoe Jan.1271925| ¢ Kankakee 
Richard L. Oglesby, Rt..| Jan. 16, 1865; Macon Louis L. Emmerson, R...| Jan. 14, 1929] Jefferson 
‘John M. Palmer, R......| Jan. 11, 1869} Macoupin || qenry Horner. D Jan. 9, 1933) 
Richard J. Oglesby, R...| Jan. 13, 1873| Macon ty T, D..------1) Jan 11,1937] ¢ COOK 
John L. Beveridge, R....| Jan. 23, 1873] Cook z 


“*Territorial governor, 1809 to 1818. 

**Gov. Reynolds resigned Nov. 17, 1834, to be- 
come representative in Congress. 

He was succeeded by William L. D. Ewing. 

7Gov. French was reelected under the Constitu- 
tution of 1848. : 

JiGov. Bissell died March 18, 1860, and was 


succeeded by John Wood, Lieutenant Governor. 


tGov. Oglesby resigned Jan. 23, 1873, t = 
come United States Senator. He was sence ee 
John L. Beveridge, Lieutenant Governor. 


§Gov. Cullom resigned Feb. 8, 1883 
United States Senator. John M. Hamilton’ Tiece 
tenant Governor, succeeded him. ‘ 


The Illinois 


Oil Industry 


Source: M. M. Leighton, Chief State Geological Survey Division, Urbana, Illinois 


Tllinois oil wells have yielded to date (1939) 525 
million barrels of oil and it is estimated that the 
proved reserves amount to another 500 million 
barrels. It is probable, therefore, that the State’s 
ultimate yield of crude oil will exceed one billion 
barrels. : 

. Oil production in Illinois began on a small scale 
near Litchfield, Montgomery County, in south- 
western Illinois, about 1886. For about 20 years 
production was insignificant. Then came thé dis- 
covery of the great southeastern Illinois field 
(located mainly in Clark, Crawford, Lawrence, 
and Wabash counties), and its development caused 
the State’s annual production to mount rapidly to 
a peak of 33,686,000 barrels in the year 1908. From 
1908 to 1910 Illinois ranked third in the nation in 
oil production, being exceeded only by California 
and Oklahoma. For the next 25-year period, end- 
ing in 1936, Illinois’ production declined gradually 
to a level of a little less than 41 million barrels 


per year. 5 
.A new period of development of the State’s oil 
resources began late in 1936. The existence of a 


major structural. basin in southern Illinois had 
long been known, but according to earlier theories 


prettec aoe cone eered unfav 

of oil. Owever, with the di i 

1928 of rich oil fields in the very conker ‘the 

Lai noe ee geologists began to realize the 

Hilinos ies of such untested basins as that in 
nm Oct. 3, 1939, there were 4224 oil 

ducing in the new fields of the Sinte ones 

erence Se ae es the month of Sep- 

4 arrels. is i 

ba At hestele per WER per aay ue eee 
me oO e new fields, the Salem 

about 60 per cent of the State’s total predae 

This field had 1335 producing wells on Oct. 3, or 

about one-third of the total number of wells in 


the new fields. 
Present indications are that active drilling will 
in the development 


Cae through joan both 

e€ Known pools and in expl 

pools. There Will inevitably me o dene ae he 

rate of discovery of new pools, but just when this 

will occur is not yet apparent. There is good rene 

son to believe that Illinois will continue to pro- 

duce oil for some years at a level of from 250,000 to 
an annual rate of 


orable to. the 


300,000 barrels per day, or at 
from 90 to 110 million barrels. 


etl § I 


~ 


we 
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Source: 


Illinois State Parks and Their Facilities 
World Almanac Questionnaire 
Location and 


Ac- , 

Park Highway County Acres |quir’d __— 
Apple River Canyon*t.............. Westen, SH 7S vodce nas usn Jo Daviess .......... 155 1932 
Black PRE 2A 9s, visio os avin «b,c 4 kun « Rock Island, SH 67, 80....../ Rock Island......... 200 1927 
PERE OOM Ta SOC om vast aut os «os Ottawa, USH 6..........4.. BOMANG Slo cee 6 43 1928 
Cahokia Mounds..-................ East St. Louls, USH 40...... St. Clair-Madison....] 144 1925 
SAUL DEUUR TAIANG 53... <  eev ee ae see tock JsiAnd. Jv... J. . unre Rock Island......... 7 1929 
BPAVE-INGHGOK isc... 5 ot osecc eye sac - Cave-in-Rock, SH 140.......|Hardin.............. 1929 
BT SS 0 ee Fox Lake, SH 59, 60........ BAERS . 5. cece eae 3,200 1935 
Co eee ee Prairie du Rocher, SH 155...| Randolph.......... 21 915 
i Crreve COU. i. i ee eee SS? a ae ee” Tazewell .. 22 06's her 17.5 | 1921 
BUCO RENIARS <i2'. 5's clos & Vis S's 4 «ape Chester) SES.cs. oo ee REN Raendolph v.acccawsheae 57 927 
JRE ES eer Charleston, SH 130......... S01SS 2222. ene 530 1935 
1 ONCE SS OSE Spe ane eae Loin? OD uy): Gl: Seen TBAMO .. .. Ocha ee 98 1935 
WS te ee ee Metropolis, USH 45, SH 145./ Massac............. 134 1903 
Gebhard Woods 2 OY 45305, cee 33 1934 
Jackson-Union. es ak 2 927 
er sects. 406.25} 1934 

waak's Cook, Du Page, Will, 

Grundy, LaSalle 3,742 1935 
Jupllee College. ...............-..+..}Peoria, USH 150......... a 9 1934 
Sa es Ge | Danville, SH 1, US Ee | 1939 
iLineomenor Cabin®, .....5..5 20.505. Charleston, SH 16.2. ....... 1928 
Lincoln Trail Monument............. Lawrenceville, USH 50...... 1935 
Mississippi Palisades*t.............. Savanna, SH 80............ 1929 
Pee SC win. cok nw & aigehra < a Petersburg, SH 123.......... 1919 
1 Od er AIG, GET AE SS ook, oa bs.8 1932 
BURRS BRINE Too  w oS oo saesew cease TaSalle, SH TAL Bi g.% ve. e 8 1911 
Witte Pines Worest*tT..........-..... Oregon, SH2, USH 52....... 1927 


SH refers to State Highway and USH to United States Highway. 


*Contains shelters. jTOvernight camping. 


OTHER MONUMENTS AND POINTS OF INTEREST IN ILLINOIS 


William Jennings Bryan Home—At Salem at the} 


-intersection of State Highway 37 and U. S. High- 


way 50. The residence in which the late William 
Jennings Bryan was born has been preserved and 
contains an interesting museum of relics and facts 
in connection with his life and works. : 
Buckingham Memorial Fountain—Located in 
Grant Park in Chicago, one of the largest and 
most beautiful water displays in the world. The 
fountain circulates, when in full action, 15,500 
gallons of water a minute and is on display from 
4 to 6 each afternoon and illuminated for half an 
hour each evening during the summer months. _ 
“Uncle Joe’? Cannon—At 418 North Vermilion 
Street, Danville, is located the half-century-old 
mansion of ‘‘Uncle Joe’’ with the furnishings re- 
maining unchanged. 4 y 
George Rogers Clark Monument—In Riverview 
Park at Quincy. Near this point is the end of his 
trail and the statue shows the famous pioneer 
fighter standing overlooking the country that he 
conquered. (Also see Fort Massac State Park.) 
Stephen A. Douglas Monument—On U. S. High- 
way G at Winchester, almost directly southwest 
of Jacksonville. Statue erected in public square of 
Winchester, commemorating its illustrious citizen, 
Stephen A. Douglas, whose early career was woven 
into the town’s history. 
Stephen A. Douglas Statue—Located on the east 
steps of the Capitol in Springfield. In 1935, the 
statue was removed from an obscure spot on the 


_ grounds to its present location. 


Stephen A. Douglas Tomb—Located in Douglas 
Park, Chicago, at the eastern end of 35th Street. 
Monument is well over 100 feet in height, erected 
above the crypt. The remains of Stephen A. 
Douglas, ane Little Giant,’’ were laid to rest 

re in 1865. 

Piutysses S. Grant Home—5 Acres—In Galena on 
U. S. Highway 20. Home is preserved in same 
condition as when occupied by General Grant, and 
the view of the city of Galena from this point is 
an exceedingly interesting one. 

Fort Edward Monument—At Warsaw, on the 
Mississippi, just south of Keokuk, Iowa. This 
monument was erected in commemoration of the 
establishment of the old fort which was the stormy 


scene of much frontier history during the War of 
1812. Located at a point affording a perfect view 
of three great states. 

Kane County Forest Preserves—350 Acres—Well 
equipped to accommodate visitors. . 

General John A. Logan Statue—At Murphysboro, 
on State Highway 13. This very impressive monu- 
ment occupies a plot of ground 100 feet square on 
= tee of the Murphysboro Township High 

chool. 

General John A. Logan Statue—Another inspiring 
statue honoring the memory of General Logan is 
situated at the top of a sod-covered mound at the 
south end of Grant Park in Chicago. 

Lincoln Tomb—In Oak Ridge Cemetery ae 
field, Sangamon’ County, Ill. The Lincoln Tom h 
final resting place of the martyred president, was 
started in 1871 and dedicated three years later. 
The structure began to show signs of disintegra- 
tion after a few years and was rebuilt 1899-1901. 
Again it was remodelled 1930-1931 and although 
the exterior remained the same, the interior was 
changed considerably. Eight statuettes, repre- 
senting Lincoln during different stages of his 
career, stand in niches in the four corners of the 
interior. The States in the Union are represented 
by stars, twelve in each corner. In a semi-circle 
behind the cenotaph in a sarcophagus chamber are 
the official flags of the States through which suc- 
cessive generations of the Lincoln family passed 
beginning with Samuel Lincoln who emigrated 
from England. 

Lovejoy State Monument—At Alton. Erected in 
honor of the young editor, Elijah Parish Lovejoy. 
who was shot down on Nov. 7, 1837, as a resull 
of press articles and sympathetic attitude in favor 
of abolition of slavery. a 

Marquette Monument—Located at Summit is one 
of the points of greatest historical significance in 
Cook County, marking the place where Father 
Marquette spent the winter of 1674-75. 

Nauv m the Mississippi River north of Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. Of unusual historic interest, the old 
Mormon settlement, established by Joseph and 
Hiram Smith early in the Nineteenth century. 
Southeast of Nauvoo, also in Hancock County, is 
the jail in fleeing from which the two founders 
of Mormonism were killed. 


Source: 
Miles Year Miles 
100.27 OST es 668.44 
ae Wie La 
463.74 ||1930.......| 1,081.39 


Illinois Highway System Construction 


Illinois Division of Highways 


Year Miles Year Miles 
1,423.54 935 7.)..5 abi 1,000.0 
1,545.43 |/1936....... 1,365.92 
1,245.6 1937, seiaiea 85. 
1,051.09 }/1938....... 426.85 


458 Illinois—State and Chicago Billding Projects. 
Building in Illinois and Chicago, 1938-1939 


Source: The Chicago Association of Commerce; from figures compiled by the Illinois Department of Labor 


Total for 6 months 
January-June 


1937 1938 


1939 1938 
uo} ho] Mo) ho] 
® 2 ® 2 a g ® 2 
bai S pB3) 3 pens) Pah 4 
So § 0° € or) & Or) & 
68 | 82 6g | $2 | 62 $2 |o6e| $8 
Za a8 Za a8 Ze as Za ag 
PEOUAI;, all Glties:s. o2... 0 no... 26,055 380, 363, 351 25,080/$67,229,142113,401| $40,725, 714|11,787|$28,786,482 
Chicago, metrop. areas. 5. 13,420| 60,157,882|12,623| 49,367,041| 7,272) 29,154,929) 5, ‘911 21,330,402 
TCH L OS OA0F ois de e240 ae ast ~~ 6,651} 34,533,512 6, 126 25. 868,065) 3 709 17, 017,053) 2,920) 11,609,440 
» Metrop. area, exclud. Chicago] 6,679| 25,624,370| 6,497| 23,498,976 3,572] 12,137,876) 2, "991 9,720,962 


TOTAL BUILDING FOR SIX MONTHS, JANUARY-JUNE, 1939, IN COMPARISON WITH 
JANUARY-JUNE, 1938 


(Based on permits issued in 166 Illinois cities) 


Per cent change 
Jan.-June, Jan.-June, Jan.-June, 1938 
Type of. building 1938 1939 Jan.-June, 1939 
All building 
INO OLPTOJECtS v2. sek ge ke we 11,787 13,401 +13.7 
Estimated cost............. B boke $28,786,482 $40,725,714 +41.5 
New residential 
No. of buildings. . birrcte ces, f 2,001 3,633 +81.6 
Estimated cost. ince $12,390,192 $21,907,352 +76.8 
No. of dwell. units provided... ..- 2,260 3,923 +73.6 
New non-residential 
No, of buildings.............. Eee 1,975 2,191 +10.9 
Hstimated cost............-. $8,909,272 $12,205,727 +37.0 
Additions, ete. 
No. of projects. 811 7,577 — 3.0 
Estimated cost . $7, 4gy" 018 $6,612, 635 = 11.7 


TOTAL BUILDING FOR SIX MONTHS, JANUARY-JUPNE, 1939, IN COMPARISON WITH 
JANUARY-JUNE, 1938, BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS 
(Based on permits issued in 166 Illinois cities) 


Per cent Change 

Jan.-June, Jan.-June Jan.-June, 1938 

! Geographical area’ . 1938 1939 Jan.-June, 1939 
Total all areas - $28,786,482 $40,725,714 +41.5 
Chicago . : 11,609,440 17,017,053 + 46.6 
: aipitap: area excluding Chicago. 9,720,962 12,137,876 +24.9 
Outside Chicago metrop. area. . 7,456,080 11,570,785 + 55.2 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN NEW DWELLINGS IN 166 IDENTICAL CITIES, 
JANUARY-JUNE, 1938, AS COMPARED WITH JANUARY-JUNE,’ 1939 


Tot. no. of fam- One-family Two-f: il M 
ie : ilies provided for dwellings dwellings: decile 
ont mpl e 
1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 
3,918 2,260 3,536 1,948 85 g 
533 159 298 121 7 zt) ; gti iy 
692 353 323 150 5 5 205, |) es 4° 
657 651 667 342 17 11 8 
880 469 637 422. 1 3) a aarog or 
840 505 793 431 23 23 64 15 
818 482 16 15 | 8 


*Includes one- Pend. iwerfamily awellnes with stores. 
_ **Includes multi-family dwellings with stores. 


Rent Paid in Chicago by Renting Families 


Source: The Chicago Association of Commerce; from figures compiled by the Illinoi 
Non-relief native white families with both Eocene Bas wife, 1035-1956 Sag ent ot ehoR 


Amount of average monthly rent 


Income group All occu- Wage Busin : 
A : pations earners 4 Clerical aroteest aon 
AON SOOO ss lessee tee. se $25.90 
500 to $700 ihe 22.90 a at aera 
700 to $1,000 22:80 25.60 29.20 
,000 to $1.2 26.00 28.20 32.30 
$1,250 to $1,500 28.10 30.50 33.00 
i 30.80 y 
$1,750 to $2,000 34.20 36-30 33-00 
H ; 80 : 
2/250 to $2,500 40.60 2150 45.80 
$2,500 to $3,0 42.10 43.30 45.6 
,000 to $3,500 47,40 46.90 51. 
$3,500 to $4,000 53.60 52.80 56.70 
000 to $4. 55.40 55.20 58. 
$4,500 to $5,000....... 22.02; 64.90 57.00 64.71 
$5,000 to $7,5001........1.2! 70.00 64.60 7150 
$7,500 to $10,000............ 87.20 5.60 8 0 
$10,000 and over............ 125.40 79.00 1BF: 40 


Tthese oeeliminary Haurcs are beend Gn en ee ee eee 
These preliminary figures are based on a survey of 28,520 families—10 per cent random sample. 


| 
. 
; 
. 
q 
: 
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a SS ES ee ee ee ee ee 


Farm Population of Illinois 1935, 1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


4 More than 61,000, or 6 per cent of the persons on farms, Jan. 1, 1935, lived in city, town or rm—= 
Tesidences five years earlier. The movement to farms was most extensive around neon cities, Dwellings 
r on farms were 262,112, of which 252,096 were occupied and 10,016 were unoccupied Jan. 1, 1935. 


Total Tot, Total 
Be yank necro (|| See woes 
- an. 1, pr. 1,| Pers. and Jan. 1, {Apr. 1,| Pers. 
a County 1935 (3) | 1930 County 1935 (3) 1930 " 1928 
PMinOls 5. oa. « 1,017,650) 999,249) 61,019/231,312||Lawrence........ 7,411) 8,126 537| 1,575 
—|———+ ve 9 tp ee 11,098] 11,404 290} 2,519 
14,887| 15,078 658| 3,675])Livingston....... 16,711} 17,383 758) 3,575 
4,921) 4,41 166} 1,017 /|Logan........ te 9,129] 9,851 374| 2,017 
6,989] 6,722 531} 1,771||McDonough..... 10,136] 10,733 344| 2,468 
5,479) 5,466 346} 1,218||McHenry....... 12,929] 12,778 683) 2,721 
4,892 905 135} 1,217 20,269} 21,051 949) 4,210 
13,942) 14 378 513} 3,166 11,749] 11,§ 1,011) 2,620 - 
5,832] 5,457 300) 1,139 15,217| 13,913 3,769 
7,388 7,395 1 1,745 16,238] 14,683] 1,667} 3,808 
5,560) 5,553 339) 1,144 12,851| 11,774 3,225 
16,461} 17,280 951) 3,409 5,715] 5,835 178} 1,243 
12,335) 12,926 449) 2,816 6,245] 6,348 360) 1,364 
9,683] 9,543 353] 2,535 5,113] 5,265 189} D7 
9,460} 9,019 696) 2,355 4,877| 4,982 249) 1,062 
9,181} 8,748 624) 1,861 8,558] 8,430 313] 1,988 
9,826} 10,012 $99) 2,286 6,428] 6,383 379 ,504 
So Se eee 19,488] 16,846] 2,048) 4,021 12,596] 12,222 592) 3,166 
Crawford ........ 8,363) 8,340 344} 2,031 10,518} 10,479 402| 2,266 
Cumberland... ... 7,565] 6,667 358} 1,911 J 7,165 356) 1,495 ‘ 
P e Ka cama 10,855} 11,026 542) 2,354 12,636] 12,610 852} 2,897 
6,559} 7,490 349) 1,476 11,622) 10,865} 1,130) 2,687 
7,335) 7,475 283) 1,490 8,410} 8,216 476| 1,965 
6,556] 6,932 797; 1,270 6,566| 7,160 242) 1,348 
10,379] 10,680 361) 2,445 13,013] 12,554 801 é 
629} 3,993 196} 1,245 6,105} 5,76 314) 1,476 
9,705) 9,164 485) 2,255 6, 6,001 396) 1,305 
14,414) 13,574 794| 3,520 2,448 130 
6,915) 7,393 be 1,576 10,887] 9,934 906) 2,411 
- 11,767| 9,904} 1,531] 2,811 7,629) 6,482 624| 1,960 
. 15,3 15,178 77| 3,547 8,352} 8,107 772| 1,873 ; 
; 5,953) 5,366 349} 1,207 15,040] 13,400} 1,227 i 
x 8,965} 9,034 178} 1,921 11,321} 10,422) 1, 2,591 ~« 
6,808] 6,532 394| 1,400 16,273] 15,917} 1,330) 3,472 
- 9,694) 9,15: 2,479 6, ,907 1,639 
13,189} 13,48 3,407 4,266| 4,447 116 93. 
; 3,221) 3,726 1 691 15,050} 14,484 913] 3,768 b 
> 7) 5,110 236} 1,060 414]. 4,809 128 ; 
- 13,117] 14,398 967| 3,111 11,412} 11,489 419} 2,706 : 
005} 17, 741| 3,827 12,090] 10,975 602) 2,511 é 
12,393} 11,991 897| 2,581 10,222 743 558] 1,983 
9,015 542| 2,490 16,671] 16,673] 1,496 3 
13,898] 13,031} 1,411] 3,597 4, 454 516 987 
17 6,056 1,445 8,309} 8,973 176} 1,884 
9,274| 9,050 294) 2,143 9,604} 9,640 600} 2,265 
k wi 6,887 628) 1,721 14,018} 12,769 788 f 
r 11,247} 9,970 903| 2,235 9,290] 9,51 416) 2,026 : 
‘ 10,884} 11,218 454! 2,275 12,332} 12,904 562) 2,745 
5,672) 5,491 383 194 14,913} 14,113] 1,040] 3,284 
- 11,181} 11,819 530} 2,627|| Williamson...... 11,861) 10,810 713| 2,862 
,854| 7,463 808} 1,758|| Winnebago...... 9,264| 9,093 845| 2,144 
18,999] 19,463] 1,065} 4,124}|Woodford,....... 9,174] 9,460 305) 2,017 


— 


Motor Vehicle Registration in Illinois 
Source: Secretary of State j 
a 4 
Motor- ) Chauf- 
. Fees Auto Trucks | cycle feur Dealer | Tractor| Trailer 
$105,344.28 88,269 -]...-- +00 6 
5 924,905.74 PROSSS foe w-taie Jie h 
5,893,586.02 503,762 | 64,997 7 
12,936,882.63 | 1,101,943 | 161,234 6,6 2 7 : 
1930 18,447,246.79 | 1,429,146 | 209,114 4,368 
18,622,293.86 | 1,342,904 | 190,843 91 931 
3 18,895,501.31 1,459,195 | 208,926 5,924 | 90,228 18,408 ‘ 
weet ezo.ae | Loerr7s | 22x82 | esas | 88.974 | 
152,879. 967, 5 5 . 6 siete 
1939 331401 290.97 | 1,606,780 | 227,709 6,964 | 118,994 4,303 |.-....-..1 24,042 
1950F oe | eee 
*Nine months. : 


Appropriations, Illinois General Assembly yo 
Source: Illinois Auditor of Public Accounts ‘ 


a Years Amount Years " Amount _ yeane Amount | a Ta =e : 
- : ql 24... |$231,631,215||1931-32. ....|$366,499,468 1938-39.... ,000, 
ba tote ae. seh ea0;870 192e26.. 385,907,389] | 1933-34, 442'210,611||1939-40....| 490,278,253 


19. 
1919-20..... 


172, 445,404,983 
1921-22. ....1 170,897,7291|1929-30. .... 456,249,502 


x '450.763||1935-36 
SEE CLac 94 349 405 41611937238... 


460 Illinois—Balances; Sources of Revenue; Assessments 


Balances in Illinois Funds 
Source: Illinois State Treasurer 


\ 


Balances Balances 
Sept. 30, / Sept. 30, 
Name of fund 1939 Name of fund 1929 _ 
General Revenue................- $12,617,514.80 || Emergency Relief Bond Int. & Ret..| $1,891,025.11 
Gen. Rev.—Res. for Old Ae Assist. See a. Sec. Emerg. Relief Bond Int. & Ret .. 1,396,847 .66 
Rev. Res. Old Age Asst. Adm. Exp. . 072. S56 406 253 RS 
evi Rea Old Ade Asst, War. Rever. 36'632.00 || Total Regular Funds..........| $56,696,353.83 
Gen Rev.—Res. for Emerg. Relief. .. 4,031.16 Trust Funds i 26 
Common School........-...-.---5 737,251.52 || Local bond.......... “We 5 Shee Saran $34,477. 
University of Illinois..../......... 147,932.50 || State Teachers’ Pension & Ret..... 2,080,776.12 
waterway Bond: .i<. 0. .sc.5 6. ek 760,000.03 || Institution Teachers’ Pension & Ret. 44,990.36 
Soldiers’ Comp. Bond Int..& Ret... 787,004.82 || Kaskaskia Commons Perm. School. . 34,353.56 
Blind Relief......... 4: 290,888.17 || Vocational Education............ 498.620,93 
Occupational Tax 3,928,015.70 || Vocational Rehabilitation.......... 59,917.25 
ORRUNG ie fj. staciel «2 577,345.39 || Corporation Trust................ 24,730.59 
Normal School Income P 166,528.09 || Workmen’s Compensation......... 16,054.05 
University Income... . , 367,532.90 || Federal Employment Service. ...... 640,957.99 
Agricultural Premium......... ei 461,715.39 || Protested Fees.....-...-...-.-..- 622,655.11 
ire Prevention cei. 6 sees ws f 291,799.22 || Federal P. W..A. Grants........... 480,065.53 
Gameiand (Mishs ce vec... .c ws ban 374,537.29 || U. S. Public Health Services....... 94,764.44 
Forestry Nurseries................ 77.41 || U. S. Maternal & Child Health Serv. 47,483.76 
Milinois-Michigan Canal............ 41,065.99 || U. 8. Child Welfare Services....... 9,127.38 
Soldiers’ Compensation............ 33,915.09 || U. S. Services for Crippled Children 16,045.86 
State Bond Road.:................ 25,044.92 || Relief Compensation.............. 1,824.67 
Ua. Veterans’ Bureau :.:......... 454,246.46 || U. S. Forest Reserve.............. 960.76 
Saha) os hr 4,477.26 || Old Age Asst. Recov. State-Federal. 17,986.98 
Waterway Maintenance........... 10,749.73 || U. S. Unemployment Comp. Adm.. 740,203.80 
Water MOErgNnal .). cle cisk bce ee 415.40 || U. S. Forest Service Co-operative... 1,017.55 
RECEP A eek) sy oc iw ravsheleus «otk s 11,123,926.56 || Ill. Mun. Pub. Utility Employees’ 
Road—Reserve for Bond Int. & Ret 1,337,493.33 Annuity and Benefit....... coer 22,780.63 
POOR UCL LAK... cde eee es 3,964,421.42 || Unempl. Trust Fund (Dep. with U. 
Motor Fuel Tax: State............ 1,211,437.17 S. Treas. for cred. of State of Ill.)| 162,785,221.34 
Motor Fuel Tax: Counties......... 2,693,628.49 : ee 
Motor ‘Fuel Tax: Municipalities... . 7,108,488.43 Total Trust Funds............. 168,275,015.92 
' Emergency Relief—Collect on Acet.]<............ os 
Emergency Relief.................. 172,014.38 Combined Totals *224,971,369.75 


*This balance does not include proceeds of checks, drafts and money orders in the process of collection. 

$2,657,324.57 transferred from Occupational Tax Fund to General Revenue Fund. 

$1,176,666.67 transferred from Occupational Tax Fund to Common School Fund. 

$347,216.46 transferred from Occupational Tax Fund to Soldiers’ Compensation Bond, Interest and 
Retirement Fund. 

$143,282.49 transferred from Occupational Tax Fund to University of Illinois Fund. 

$85,969.49 transferred from Occupational Tax Fund to Blind Relief Fund. 

$84,920.45 transferred from Occupational Tax Fund to Waterway Bond Fund. 

$2,683,949.59 transferred from Emergency Relief-Collection Account to General Revenue Fund. 

$399.00 transferred from Emergency Relief-Collection Account to Emergency Relief Fund. 

$3,999,601.00 transferred from General Revenue Fund to Emergency Relief Fund. 

$1,305,698.93 transferred from General Revenue Fund to Revenue Reserved for Old Age Assistance. 

$13,563.97 transferred from Protested Fees Fund to General Revenue Fund. ‘ 

$175,157.49 transferred from Protested Fees Fund to Occupational Tax Fund. 

89,978.32 transferred from Protested Fees Fund to Emergency Relief-Collection Account. 
1,565,641.17 transferred from Motor Fuel Tax Fund to Motor Fuel Tax Fund—Sitate. 

$1,174,605.41 transferred from Motor Fuel Tax Fund to Motor Fuel Tax Fund—Counties. 

$1,174,605.41 transferred from Motor Fuel Tax Fund to Motor Fuel Tax Fund—Municipalities. 

$209,791.67 transferred from Motor Fuel Tax Fund—Counties to Emergency Relief Bond, Interest and 
Retirement Fund. 

$77,552.09 transferred from Motor Fuel Tax Fund—Counties to Second Emergency Relief Bond, Inter- 
est and Retirement Fund. 

$77,552.09 transferred from Motor Fuel Tax Fund—Municipalities to Second Emergency Relief Bond, 
Interest and Retirement Fund. 
Cash and monies in State Depositories— Bonds: ‘and: coupons }.o2.5 5. toy oc. ae 24,410.50 


J 
ASHMOMVAIIE shorn ceca. code 66,628.48 | Federal funds.................... 5,141,289. 
MCHIVRI Nc.) fica. ase ; 1,069,000.00 1° (UBempboy ment Feet, ignd / Core i: | 
Hn BR Ata. o. ks 08 28 875,310 G4 ill Fae Raa ee ce RR 162,785,221.34 
Time deposit open account........ 27,011,500.00 CORRES, ich tect) Se Oe ARE $224,971,369.75 


Sources of Illinois Revenue—1901-1938 4 


Source: Illinois State Treasurer 
(By thousands of dollars) 


a Se eee eee j 
Prop- Illinois Inheri- Corp. Motor All : 


erty Cent’! tance Ins. Mot 1 
oat Total taxes tax tax tax vehicle ores re 
FO0I-10,00 0... 79,548 53,493] 10,707 5,199 Sona). © 
1911-20. ‘| 2141813] 1341005] 16/577 17/504 16,463 AB QRb Reichs ate 1e75 
1921-30 -|, 589,304} — 202;189] 33,906 68,273 86,967. | 128,939 25,189 43/841 
1931-38 .. /*1,025,714] **114/356] 13/723 51,906 77,191 | 148,442 | 261/509 |**#359'037 
* Ending June 30, 1938. an 


r There is also an income from Miscellaneous Fees, Refunds and Earnings, which 
as ‘‘taxes’’ and so not listed above. During the years 1930-1938 this Test totaled a2 Go eee 


Assessments of Property in Illinois 
Source: Illinois Auditor of Public Accounts 
Year Assessment Year Assessment Year Assessment Year Assessment : 


$8,443,917,821]|1937.... . |$5,802,197,339 


5,269,413,266||1938.... | 6,079, 
Piss it ots 938 6,079,208,365 


Aa 


a 
4 


roe Auditors, every fourth year, counting from 


mst 
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Election Calendar of Illinois 


Source: 
Tuesday after first Monday in November— 


For Presidential electors, Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, Secretary of State, Auditor of Public 
Accounts, Attorney General, State Senators in even 
numbered districts, Clerk of Superior Court of 
Cook County, Clerks of the Circuit Courts, 
Recorders, State’s Attorneys, County Coroners, and 


For State Treasurer, Representatives in Congress, 
Representatives in the General Assembly, and three 
Trustees of the University of Illinois for term of 
six years, every second year, counting from 1910. 

For United States Senator, every six years, 
counting from 1914 and 1918, respectively. 

For clerk of Supreme Court and clerks of the 
oan Court, every sixth year, counting from 


For Superintendent of Public Instruction, State 
Senators in odd-numbered districts, Clerk of the 
Criminal Court of Cook County, county and probate 
clerks, county and probate judges, county 
treasurers, county superintendents of schools, and 
sheriffs, every fourth year counting from 1910. 

For judges of the Superior Court of Cook County, 
twenty-one judges every sixth year, 1941 and there- 


after. (One judge first Monday in June every sixth 
year, counting from 1939, and six judges counting 
from 1940). 


For chief justice, clerk and bailiff of the 
Municipal Court of Chicago, every sixth year, 
counting from 1912; for nine associate judges of 
said court for term of six years, every second year, 
counting from 1908. 

For county commissioners in counties not under 
township organization, one each year for term of 
three years. 


Last Tuesday in February 
For one judge of the Superior Court of Cook 
County, every sixth year, counting from 1925. 


First Monday in June 

For judges of the Circuit Court, every sixth year, 
counting from 1909. . 

For judges of the Supreme Court, Fifth District, 
every ninth year, counting from 1909; Fourth Dis- 
trict, every ninth year. counting from 1912; and 
First, Second, Third, Sixth and Seventh Districts, 
every ninth year, counting from 1915. 

For judges of the Superior Court of Cook County, 
one every sixth year, counting from 1939, and six 
counting from 1940. 


First Tuesday in April 
For officers of cities in counties under township 
organization (not under commission plan) that 
have adopted the Act of 1885, annually. > 
For mayor and commissioners in cities organized 
under the commission plan which include wholly 
within their corporate limits a 


Illinois Election Laws 


quadrennially, counting from 1911. 
For all town (township) officers, officers in cities 


containing one or more towns. and officers in vil-—~—— 


lages whose boundaries coincide with the boundaries 
of a town (township) annually. 


Third Tuesday in April . 

For mayor and commissioners of cities organized 
under the commission plan (except such as include 
wholly within their corporate limits a town or 
towns), quadrennially, counting from 1911. 

For officers of cities organized under the general 
law (except such as contain within their corporate 
limits one or more townships), annually. 

For officers of villages organized under the gen- 
eral law (except where the territorial limits coin- 
cide with the territorial limits of a township), 
annually. 

Second Saturday in April 

For school directors in school districts; for 
boards of education of township high schools; com- 
munity high school districts, non-high school dis- 
tricts and _ccmmunity consolidated school districts, 
all annually. 


PRIMARY ELECTION 


Second Tuesday in February 
To nominate candidates to be voted for at the 
election on the first Tuesday in April. 


(DOWN STATE) 
Last Tuesday in February 


To nominate candidates to be voted for on the 
first Tuesday in April. 


(COOK COUNTY) 


To nominate candidates to be voted for at the 
election on the third Tuesday in April. 


Second Tuesday in April 

Every year in which a President of the United 
States is to be elected, for the purpose of electi 
delegates and alternate delegates to nationa 
nominating conventions and for the purpose of 
securing an expression of the sentiment,and will 
of the party voters with respect to the candidates 
for nomination for the office of President of the 
United States. 7 

Every year in which officers are to be voted for 
on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November, to nominate candidates to be voted for 
at said election; also to elect State, ward and 
precinct committeemen and Senatorial committee- 


men. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


A primary for the nomination of all other officers, 
hominations for which are required to be made 
under the provisions of the poe law, shall be 
held seven weeks preceding the date of the general 


town or towns, ! election for such offices, respectively. 


Receipts of Revenue by Illinois 


Source: 


Illinois State Treasurer 


= ac ecco 


Receipts of the various funds months, 1939 Year, 1938 
Sons oon $284,614.53 $939,473.70 
(| ace ale ae ee ie a eR $167,408.39 7,362,07-36 
Beverage and Liquor Revenue Tax (Inc|udes Protested Items) ..... Pee: ID Ae aan 
Insurance Fees and Taxes (Includes Protested Items).........---- tl: , ee aan 
Corporation Fees and Taxes (Includes Protested Items) .......-.-- 3s 1 Oe ee H ye 
Interest collected on State Funds.........-----.---e--seereeeeee 30.8 aie ba 40. oe aaa OL 
Retailers’ Occupation Tax.........-.---.--- eee e eee ee eee etree: 9 a a eeay Tee ae ae 
Retailers’ Occupation Tax paid under protest......--.---..+++++ Feoeet et Brig iris: 
lers’ Occupation Tax—For Emergency Relief........--.----- ee else tee 
Public Utility Tax—For Emergency Relief..........-----+---+--> 7, ee a ire 
Public Utility Tax paid under protest.......----.--+-.+seeee eee 2098 ne Peyesemrtl o 
Motor Fuel Tax (Includes Pro ed a s) 3 eek sete Brides 30 tO 1b6.04 Boat oR Ta 
Motor Vehicle Tax (Includes Protested Items) ....-..-..--.---++- 4'912/452.55 "194°477.6 
Federal oa arate ee a a are 11,320, 104.20 14,285,025.81 
Tllinois Central Railroad.........-.----.+----+-++++ 633 
Miscellaneous Fees, Earnings and Refunds...... 
Unemployment Trust Fund........-....+----- 
Osea © or incivie ® Wop = 5 4 esceindie cher as Se 


Indebtedness of Illinois Outstanding Oct. 1, 1938 


f Source: 
Called ds and notes which have ; 
= eg araw interest, 2.2. )--..- ee 
ate Highway bonds..........-.-.--- 121,140, 


Soldiers’ Compensation bonds.......-- 16,971,000 


i. . 


illinois State Treasurer 


Waterway bonds 
Emergency relief bonds. 
Total debt.......... * Fae age ten Oona $177,130 


Ate ae re Illinois © 
Source: Illinois Secretary of State 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


; Annual E Term a OMe 
Name Salary Expires Home o 


Chicago > ra 
McLeansboro oe 


Henry Horner 


Bieter Meparh iin shh iat¥y/0) Soke in Jonn Stelle 
Edward J. Hughes 9,000 1940 Chicago 
Edward J. Barrett 9,000 1940 || Chicago 
tee Louie E. Lewis 9,000 1940 | Christopher _ 
SEMGBOD 4h o.t.o,s0 os 12008 Jonn A. Wieland 9000 | 1940 | Calumet City 
Hieisetedier totes oto sfelelewmss spew John E. Cassidy 9,000 _1940 | Peoria Heights 


HEADS OF STATE DEPARTMENTS : y 


Fe Bererment Director Name Salary Home ie 


Jon SS eee I a err S. L .Nudelman $6,000 Belleville 4 
Ree ee ees. James H. Lloyd ~ 6,000 Aurora 
sau PTC MN IIOP AIS ie cal (cs wh 'a' Giese te b lelelarare bbe qos Bee Been a e a ye a 
' in, ynden Smi ontiac 
Weltsre a Bil sa A. L. Bowen 6,000 Springfield 
Dr. A. C. Baxter 6,000 Springfield : 
Re eata eh fia-sc apse aie e oth, 6.5.5, pela; slo\'s Martin P. Durkin 6,000 Chicago ‘c 
bag Reet eae at Ae Oe John J. Hallihan 6,000 East St. Louis 
Eadely 1s a Ree eae ag Re acta Thomas J. Lynch 6, 100 Glencoe we 
ot GUCCI IgE ae Ce aac ota L. V. Reagon Springfield é 
Re Meas Mer soe sa Steaks tes ecarouaininte’s wit Ernest Palmer 6, 000 Evanston +o 
Y MISCELLANOUS BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS “ 
Bervice Commission—W. Emery Lancaster, Uniform Laws Commission—Nathan William Me- — 
mt; Quincy. Chesney, chairman; Chicago. “f 
en Commerce Commission—Paul J. Raver, Farmers’ Institute—Frank V. Wilson; Edgewood. _ 


: “one tonece, Library—Oliver R. Barrett, 
ze . Henry | Presiden icago my 
ee een aay y “s@otate Mistorical Society—James A. James, pres-_ 
iden vanston. 
autics Commission—Laurence P. Bonfoey, Commission for Physically Handicapped Children 
ontrol Commission—Arthur S. Smith, ». | Planping | Commission—-Rabert eee chair- 
Le eee owe man, Winnetka.. 
Child Welfare Commission—Dr. Roscoe Pulliam, eo 
chairman, Carbondale. 
Tax Commission—Simeon E. Leland, chairman, — 
Chicago, ; 
Indusitial Commission—Peter J. Angsten, chair- 
man, Chicago. 


TEMPORARY BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS ii 


naMomorial Commission—Goy. Henry mresigent Cubed: iy 
rman; icago. udgetary Commission—Rep. Reed Cutler, — 
( Bet. Commission—Dr. Neil H. Ja- a a re beso : F e Coneae 
C. man. icago. niform Motor Vehicle Laws Commission— 5 
=“ ou Law Examiners—James S. paDOy Gov. John Stelle, chairman; McLeansboro. “Lieut. 


Ay 


Illinois General Assembly, 1939-1940 


SENATORS 
Source: Tilinois Secretary of State 


. are elected alternately, the even numbered districts at general elections 
erec districts two years later. The fer of the Sea in the odd numbered districts = 
EB) 


- Residence |Pty.|| Dist. Name 


27 
28 | Nicholas L. Hubbard... .|Mount Pulas’ 
29 | William J. Connors.... IG baa 
30 |Martin B. Lohmann... _ Pek 
31 he Fa G. Ward...... redid Aah : 
32 Charts Carpe wee Oak ee om ane 


Ea) us| Chicago... 0... 
A Mendel... o. J2 50.21; Chicago. ..... 
illiam B. Wallace..... AZO... es 
‘ank MeDermott....../Chioago...... 


R, Wallace Karraker, 
Charles H. Thompson.... 


sis UNONNONosGNoNSUECUGE 


"a 


Dist. 


. Pty.||Dist. Name Pty. 
y 1 |Daniel M. Flanigan...... Chicago...... D 27 |Edward J. Petlack...... yo} Ln 
Arthur T. Broche........ Chicago...... R John Kuklinski......... Chicago... ose. D 
, Ernest A. Greene....... Chicago....... R Stanley E. Martynowski.|Chicago...... R 
. @ ETON RYAN. soo. soca Chicago...... D 28 |/Dan Dinneen’........... R 
James J. Ryan.......... Chicago...... D Ray A. Dillinger . . R 
James J. Adduci........ Chicago...... R Dean S. McGaughey. D 
3 |George Garry Noonan...|Chicago...... D 29 Edward P. O’Grady .. D 
4 Charles J. Jenkins.......|Chicago...... R Arthur J. Quinn........ .|D 
A. Andrew Torrence.....|/Chicago...... R Robert M. Woodward... R 
4 sere ee Kluezynski D 30 |Ed Teefey.............. |D 
mney ari el x, 8, A Major T. Flowerree D 
Michae A. Ruddy. |R Robert H. Allison. |R 
5 |Louis G. Berman. . .|D 31 |Pierce L. Shannon. D 
William J. Warfield .|R William B. Greene D 
6 |Charles H. Weber.. .|D Edward P. Saltiel. R 
George H. Smith. .. en .{D 32 |Ross E. Noper.... D 
Drennan J. Slater....... R Claude R. Thomas.:..... ol 
7 \Emmett McGrath. . .|D Sam cra Sas ener |R 
Bernice T. Van der Vries jR 33 |Ora Smith. ouichteos rs D 
Arthur W. a beta |R Clinton Searle... .. 2... R 
8 |Thomas A. Bolger. . -|D Harry M. McCaskrin. R 
NOE Sp a eee .|R 4-4. M. Turner. oo. ¢ aeest D 
Harold D. Kelsey....... |R Lew Wallace...........; R 
9 |Peter P. Jezierny........ .|D Dr. Raymond C. Gillogly} Newman...... R 
William 8. Finucane. ....|Chicago....7. R 35 |Henry J. White......... .|D 
William J. Ra ea we eco {OnIeago.. cn << D Dennis J. Collins......../DeKalb....... R 
10 |John Baumgarten... 2 D George S. Brydia......... R 
f David Hunter, Jr........ -|R 36 |Thomas J. Lenane...... Quiney....... D 
; Leroy M. Green........ R William F. Gibbs........ Quinty,. 5. ci D 
mi 11 Michael E. Hannigan. . D Henry F. Scarborough...|/Payson....... R 
George A. Fitzgerald. . D 37 |Henry Knauf............ Ladd. >. seer D 
David I. Swanson....... R Frederick W. Rennick... R 
12 D James A. Nowlan....... |R 
R 38 |Dr. Frank A. Stewart. ... D 
; AR Raymond 8. Richmond . D 
13 ae ; Mugh W.Cross. .5-5 ose - of 
.|D 39 
-|R Edward os ehh 
14 .|D J. Ward 
.|R Elmer P. eater " 
.|R 40 |Sam S. Lorton.......... Cowden 
15 .{D Eat Marvel - 22520 24 tae 
D Henry D. Sparks.......- 
R 41 |Joseph S. Perry.. ety 
16 AES Warren L. Wood...-...- Joliet 
1 Callistus A.t Bruer...... -|R Lottie H. O’Neill........ R , 
Rollie C. Carpenter..... R- 42 |George J. Bauer......... Mae 
17 |Carmen Vacco.....:.... D An. DA OF y iic eee ae 
Nicholas J. Mastro...... D 43. BYanson >. ose 
Peter C. Granata....... R 43 |Jesse J. Fidler....2.....5 
n 18 |Howard J. Gorman...... -|D ¥. Cutler... newts 
August C. Grebe........ R James E. Davis........- 
q Leo D. Crowley......... R 44 |Elbert Waller........... 
19 |John O. Hruby......... D Thomas J. Thornton. ...|Chester....... 
“<2 John J. Gorman........ D WH. Owen. .7. Jina .|D 
r Arnold L. Lund......... a re 45 ae Se pee aatitace Bs 
: ROC He cals . 
Belecery i. Touring... ir Willian J- Lawie 1R 
f George B. ‘Allen = Aaa -|R 46 Lee. D 
- 21 |Edward J. Mecabe hemes .}D 
: Joseph L. Rategan...... .|D 
x Robert akaee Tae a -|R 47 
22 |John W. S .|R 
p Augustus F. De 'Gattereily Danville. AR 
y. W. O. Edwards. . .|D Pa 
8 a Me Bali ‘B || as : 
. Halic 
J Williaza G. Thorn .|R -‘|J. L. Wellinghoff........|Belleville..... D 
: 24 |Tom M. Garman D Calvin D. Johnson......|Belleville..... R 
x Everett R. Pi R 50 |M. F. Brouner.......... R 
4 Charles W. Clabaugh |R J. Will Howell.......... D 
‘ 25 |Benjamin S. eng rset D T..A.Palmen.<, . aceon R 
. Raymond T. O'Keefe. . ag D 51 |Paul Powell............/Vienmal2 oo D 
; Elroy C. Sandquist...... R Oral P. Tuttle... comes Harrisburg....|/R 
" 26 |Joseph W. Russell. ...... berts D Abrier Bield)...:. «sles stata Golconda.....)R 
Ben S. Rhoads.........- R 
; Motor Vehicle Fatalities in Dlinois by Months 
Source: Department of Health, Division of Vital Statistics 
Year Jan.) Feb.| Mar.) Apr.| May|June| July) Aug.| Sep. | Oct. | Noy.| Dec. Tot. 


ae a 


Illinois—Assembly Members; Motor Vehicle Accidents 


HOWSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
(Representatives are elected for terms of two years and receive $3500 for the two year period.) 


Name 


Residence 


463 


1 


464 Illinois—State and Cook County Courts 


or —.haerecosoOcouaaOOOoa 058 


Judiciary of the State of Illinois 
Source: World Almanac parerrta we 
JUDGES SUPREME C RT 
Term, 9 years; salary 3, DOD 


Paul Farthing, Dit.i6. os. ec wieeeue ease 1942 ||Elwyn R. Shaw, D........... Freeport...... 1942 
Normal L. Jones, D. 4 Carrollton. .. .|1942||Francis S. Wilson, D..ch’f j’stice| Chicago...... 1942 
Walter T. Gunn, R. ... | Danville...... 1942 /|Loren E. Murphy, D......... Monmouth. ...|1948 
Clyde i. Stone, Rese e.s s Peoria, .2i: 2 va 1945 
CLERK SUPREME COURT 
Salary, $7,500 
PEER ACES LOOM aisrcigieies eB oe,s 16s o-eh~ bo. chee cpemerionehe ee Chicago ss.) Shana eee ecieeiae 1944 
JUDGES OF THE APPELLATE COURT 
First District Franklin R. Dove, D......... Shelbyville... .. | SS 
John J. Sullivan, D..........),Chicago Blaine Huffman, D........... Lawrenceville. . 
William H. McSurely, D . | Chicago Third District 


Denis E. Sullivan, D... 


John M. O’Connor, D Alfred D. Riess, D.... Red Bud.. 


David F. Machett, D.’....... | Chicago William J. Fulton, R . | Sycamore. 
Kickham Scanlan, D......... | Chicago 5||Frank H. Hayes, R.. . | Morris... 
OSGI ISUIRO. cacti, cess se eos Chicago 5 
Oxcar tebe, WD osc. ek Chicago Fourth District 
Hugo M. Friend, D.......... Chicago R. J-Dady, R.. Waukegan 
Second District L. E. Stone, D. Springfield 
Fred G. Wolfe, D.:.......... | Quincy 2K es iss oe Culberson, Ti S; 1 5, Delavan. .. 
CLERKS OF THE APPELLATE COURT 
Term 6 Years 
First District Third District 
‘Sheldon W. Govier, D........|Chiecago....:... ]...||/Robert L. Conn; R........... |Springfield..... Ki store 
Second District Fourth District 
Justus L. Johnson, R......... lOttawsi. 2) ike. |...1!Clyde D. Mitchell, D........./Mt. Vernon..... | 


JUDGES OF SUPERIOR COURT, COOK COUNTY 
Terms expiring in 1940 


Martin M. Gridley, D. Joseph W. Sabath, D= ee F. Bolton John A. Sbarbaro 
Donald 8. McKinley, D. |John J. Sullivan, D. : 

Terms expiring in 1941 
Francis B. Allegretti, D. {William J. Lindsay, D. Robert C. O’Connell, R. {Joseph A. Graber 


Rudolph F. DeSort, D. John J. Lupe, R. John M. O'Connor, D. Joseph B. David, D. 
eee F. Fardy, De John P, MecGoorty, D. Peter H. Schwaba, D. John F. Haas 

‘E. I. Frankhauser, R. Michael L. McKinley, D. | Walter T. Stanton, D. Ulysses S. Schwartz 
Oscar Hebel, R. William H. MeSurely, R. | Denis E. Sullivan, D. John J. Sullivan, D, 
John C. Lewe, D Oscar F: Nelson, R. Charles A. Williams, D. 


Term expiring in 1945 
Grover C Niemeyer, D. | | | 


CLERK OF SUPERIOR COURT 


Victor L. Schlaeger. | | | 


Circuit Courts Outside of Cook County 


(Term six years, expires in 1945, salary $8,000.) 


Dist. Name Address Dist. Name Address 
fy rawA Spann... oo... 2. Anna William M. Bardens.......|Monmouth' _ 
Darce,F. Rumsey.........|Harrisburg 10 |John T. Culbertson, J Delavan 
Loyd M. Bradley......... Carbondale Joseph E. Daily..... .|Peoria 

2.) 4 AR Fol 5 Bt | Ea Benton Henry J. Ingram...... .|Peoria 
Lehi SAC) Carmi 11 | William C. Radliff........ Bloomington 
Blaine Huffman.....'..... Lawrenceville Bay Sesler oh... sk pty Pontiac 
3 |Maurice V. Joyce......... East St. Louis Frank 8. Bevan. .......... Atlanta 
Alfred D. Riess........... Red Bud 12 |James V. Bartley......... Joliet 
Dick H. Mudge. . .....|Edwardsville Luther B. Bratton........ Kankakee 
i 4 |Franklin R. Dove......... Shelbyville Roscoe C. South. ........... Watseka 
James G. Burnside........ Vandalia 13 |Robert E. Larkin......... Streator 
Josiah T, Bullington...... Hillsboro Louis A. Zearing.......... Princeton 
WOOsDer Platt cl... tk Danville Frank H. Hayes.......... M 
Ben F, Anderson.......... Charleston 14 +A. MUATSOR |: . de tipacteur 
George W, Bristow........ Paris . Telleen........ 
6 {Charles Y. Miller......... Decatur i VB ek 
Frank B. Leonard......... Champaign 15 Fh = Se es at 
William 8S. Bodman....... Decatur S 1 A Sr isn 
7 |Lawrence E. Stone......,. Springfield OU Sonor Mitte gc lina shar opehate: Hone ee eae 
Victor Hemphill.......... Carlinville 16 evFUITON! 00.5 2. 


Walter W. Wright 

8 |Guy R. Williams 

; Fred G. Wolfe. . 
A. Clay William: 

9 |Riley E. Steven: 
Burton A. Roeth. 


. | Jacksonville Frank W. Shepherd....... Elgin 

Havana i ROOM. oo cia cies ale & 

Quincy ny aalp PADAdY +t ater e cet 

Pittsfield. . i. || | \|/Thomas Fi Gill... o,f ov 

; oe mievetsavecehe 
Carthage : 


Circuit Court of Cook County 


Terms of justices six years; all terms expire June, 1945, headquarters C: 
Clerk—John E. Conroy i ean ee 


Judges Judges Judges Judges 
Frank H. Bicek, ae Cc. J. Harrington, ae ee J. Dunne, D. 
D. J. Normoyle, D. Walter J. Labuy, D. V. Brothers, Re eh Fret Han ae 
pecan P. Epstein, D./Thomas J. Lynch, D. Michael Feinberg, R. Kickham Scanlan, R 2 
Ps. apse D. John Eeyetsiekt D. reek Friend, R. Daniel P. Trude, R. 
Harry M. Fisher, D. Joseph Burke, D. S. H. Klarkowski, R. 


4 Ilinois—Institutional Population; Crime Classifications 465 
a 
; Institutional Population of Illinois 


; f Source: Illinois Department of Public Welfare; census is as of June 30, 1939 
7 Agsregat 
; panto Legal Status of Population 
, = i 
rea i) = 
r Class of Institution & = e @ 
#12) S| a3 rf 
* 2 2 a, [oes 
7 gilet @] 2] 2/8 1.8) sti 08 | eee 
= 3 E § 3 = | 32 ba | 2 | So ie 
Rj es | om |} 8 jem-) @ | de sale) ee 
Major Hospital Group 30,034/15,825) 1% 209| 7" | ee Do Ee, Woe ee iby Ss il 1 
Igin 4,653] 2,426) 2,227] 4:65 ee y 
Kankakee .| 3,817] 2,158 3,81 
Jacksonville .| 3,277] 1,735 3,2 
eee -| 2,214) 1,233 2. 
, East Moline .| 2,128) 1,189 2 
eoria... .| 2,503} 1,231 2 
Chicago .| 4,441] 2,312 4, 
Alton 1,616) »§ 830 Z; 
Mante 5,385) 2,711 5, 
Maj. Feebiem. & Epilep. ‘G.| 7,938] 4/194 
Dixon. . awe ...| 3,864] 2,190 Se PP PES (hm ick 
LO ie a ee eae 4,074} 2,004 Se eee all Se 
Prison Group............. .|13,444/13,206 -|11,733)] 1,167] 7.20 
Illinois |Joilet Branch. ..| 6,096) 6,096}. 6,006). olan 
er , State Menard Branch! 3,021] 3,021). 
| 2,553] 2,55. 
7 
Illinois Security Hospital..:.| °443| "443}.11 77° 
Juvenile Delinquent Group 927 615 p 
; School for Boys............ 615 615). 
School for Giris..... 6,-2.2. SEZ). iss. 
Other Institutions......... 3,087} 1,895 
Bchoulfor Deaf... 2.2... 533 305 
. School for Blind............ 243; 138 
; industrial Home for Siind . a6 79 54 
, Soldiers’ & Sailors’ Siang 914 714 
‘ Soldiers’ Widows’ Home. .... cs) en 
; Soldiers’, Sailors’ Chil, Sch. 618} 388 
, Rye & Ear Infirm RBSIc. aye’ as 199 104 
_ = Research & Educa. bie ep 398 192] 206} 5i SRE Es 347 
; All institutions, total ... .|55,430'35,735|19,695|30,451| 7. 355| 721 38 914/11,757| 1,158] 3,036 
? . 
" CRIME CLASSIFICATIONS IN ILLINOIS PRISONS, 1938-1939 
. i | 1938 1939 
: rs) > 2 om > Q 
i aos oe Bae ae: 
o fe es ap E 
3 Type of Offense ee) ae 2 is) F ae c é 2 BS 
7 = Jee | 82 |-s tS 3 | 821 gE | 2 ce 
; £ | 22 &3 | 26) 32] 2 | se | Es | S| 88 
; e |28|e2|88 | a2] = | 28) ee) Be | as 
‘ See tahiaie oie ria Soa alarm Ue e i ‘ dial coe e os biel 2 A 
| ieee epbeiiaaess: Ig (ar? Mee eT i LY 
3 dinar a GOOEIE = 2 AU SS dala wea ihe 120 4 84 : 1 3). 
Burglary e222] gas} asa) ig gl aa 
e auto theft. , 
Auto oe 20] ga|....-.|° 27) 1 i 
Embezzlement and frau: 203 43 4 i) See 6) 128) \ san. ee 
“Stolen Sroperty Badaats ase aah rd ‘ Ae 2 
terfe aie 
ee ge carme- Eee 116] 112) _i|:: 
Commercialized: Wire. tose aie 7 er eee 27 
Other sex offenses.....--....-.-+-- 111 80 7 
pen on SUS LWW? docs vero bes rebie an nee 
. BO LY WESDOUS:.-~25 <1 'J a- een ae oe 
p hata sport an and neglect. . 32 vate 
4 MID EULMWWAe -eey.ig o's att on0 ch aaeie vis) oud (st eg 
5 Di ving apni intoxicated -......s:. 187 3 
A Other motor vehicle laws.........- 38 ag 


Disorderly conduct and Vagraney 
amb. 


Bleekrail and extortion......... 
Escape and jail break........... 


oe 

EI UER V2 eietsicin sees ies eh osm ne 
_. Contril uting to delinqnenay ates” 
Other offenses...-.....2...¢- a 


97| 2,145 


| 3,947] 1,459 


a ee Te 
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4! J ras oe = seat ah gy oars & - = 
CITY OF CHICAGO he a 
Source: Chicago City Clerk oe 

City Officials of Chicago 
(All terms expire in 1943) 
——Office | ~S*C“< x Name ~~ Salary) =O fice” =| = S(Name sy Salary E 


BENTH VOR sc ei fis. Edward J. Kelly......... $18,000||Comptroller...... RBs Upham... cay see $15,000 
z ; Ludwig D. Schreiber .. | 8,000]|Collector......... Louis Rixman........... 6,000 
Thomas 8. Gordon......1 10,000 ‘ es 
. 5 J 
Aldermen or Mounes of the City Council q 
_ The City Council of Chicago is composed of fifty aldermen, each elected for a‘term of four years at a ; 
alary of $5,000 a year (the chairman of the Finance Committee receiving $3,500 additional). Each alder- 
man represents a ward in city. Present terms will expire in April, 1943. The present Council is composed 4 
of 44 Democrats and 6 Republicans. A : 
a 
Hf Alderman ~ |) W. Alderman Ww. Alderman Ww. Alderman an 
Big Michael Kenna 13 |Michael P. Hogan 26 |Alexander J. Sobota 39. L/ Brody 4 
2 |Earl B. Dickerson 14 |James J. MeDermott ||27 [Harry L. Sain 40 aoe kh C. Ross : 
\Benjamin A. Grant 15 |James F. Kovarik 28 |George D. Kells 41 | William J. Cowhey 2 
4/|Abraham H. Cohen 16 |John 8. Boyle 29 |Joseph S. Gillespie 42 |Dorsey R. Crowe 4 
|Paul H. Douglas 17 | William T. Murphy 30 |Edward J. Upton ~ 43 |Mathias Bauler 
] 18 |Bernard J. O° Hallaren 31 |Thomas P. Keane 44 |John J. Grealis iy 
19 |John J. Duffy 32 |Joe P. Rostenkowski||/45 |Edwin F. Meyer 5, 
‘120 | William V. Facelli 33 |Vincent Zwieika 46 |James F, Young 
8 /E 21 |Joseph F. Bopa 34 |Matt Porten 47 |Frank O. Hilburn 
as G. Lindell 22 |Henry Baninonceicln 35 |Walter J. Orlikoski 48 |Robert C. Quirk .. 
| William A. Rowan 23 |Joseph Kacera 36 |Richard M. Walsh 49 |Frank Keenan gal 
1 |Hugh B. Connelly 24 |\Jacob M. Arvey 37 |Roger J. Kiley 50 |James R. Quinn : 
E eau Hartnett 25 |James B. Bowler 38 |P. J. Cullerton 


Boards and Commissions 


_ Board of Appeals (zoning)—James H. Gately, License Appeal Commission—Harold G. Ward, 
hairman. chairman. 
Board of Inspectors of the Bridewell—Richard Department of Medical Examination and Emer- 
_ O’Brien, Thos. F. Myers, Jr., Frank Svoboda. | gency Treatment—Dr. David J. Jones, city physi- 
; ublic Library—Joseph B. Fleming, president of | Cian, $5,000. 
Board of directors; Anton Vanek, vice presi- Department of Folite amas P. Allman, com- — 
en Bary G. Wilson, secretary; Carl B. Roden, | Missioner of police,’ $10,000 
ibrarian; Preston Bradley, Jennie F. Purvin, Irvin Department of Public Service—Jeffrey A. O'Con- _ 


. Mollison, Dr. Frank Lagorio, John Sokol. nor, commissioner, $6,000. 
“Board of Education—James B. McCahey, presi- Department of Public Works—Oscar E. Hewitt, 
dent; Trwin N. Walker, vice president; Frank H. | Commissioner, $12,000. t 
andmesser, secretary; William H. Johnson, super- | ,, Bureau of ‘Building Maintenance and Repair— _ 


intendent of schools; Howard P. Savage, business | Paul Gerhardt, Jr., city architect, $6,000. 
“manager; Richard S. Folsom, counsel; Mrs. W. 8S. Bureau of ‘Compensation—Henry J. Wieland, 
Heffernan, William D. McJunkin, F. P. Siebel, superintendent, $7,500 “J 
PER. a 7h ‘Majewski, Nels H. Olson, Mrs. W. F. | _ Bureau of Engineering—Loran D. Gayton, city 
Heineman, Wilson Frankland, Samuel Levin. engineer, $10,0 
‘Board of Election Commissioners—Mrs. Mabel Bureau of Map 9s and RNG I C. Brod- 
Bp geainceke, secretary; Harry A. Lipsky, William gue superintendent, $5, 
 B. Daly; John S. Rusch, chief clerk. ‘ Wrens Parks, Tessa Aviation—Wal- 
“Board of Examiners of Stationary Engineers — | ‘Rivest t, superintendent, $6,7 
Frank J. Smith, president, $4.6 ne ees Furchasing—John A. Cer- 
Board of Examiners of Mason 0: — 
; ‘olas J. Dire, Jr., chairman, $4,6 ae ntractors {pene Gitealgeng and Harbors—William J. Lynch, 
| of Examiners of Plumbers Julius New- Ox Waastsh, $0,000 


man, chairman; John A. Castans, master plumber, iangueESE oe Sewers—Thomas D. Garry, superin- _ : 


i an, 
; ces yh aaa P. O'Donovan, journeyman plumb- 


$4 s0t80. of Water—H. L. Meites, superintendent, 
bead ot Le zacel Improvements—James P. Boyle, Department of Streets and Electricity—Oscar ie: see, 

p O wc 
Board of ‘Health—Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, Hewat, Camnssioner: 


Ee: Bureau of Elect — 
president, $10,000. bomaiasion eens & ricity—W. A. Jackson, assistant 


‘Board ‘of Trustees Police Pension Fund—Malcol 
a. SSovle, president seis | tendent. shoog Tere? Joseph J. Butler, supering 
one niene® Plan Commission—Albert A. Sprague,| Division ‘of Traffic Engineering—Leslie Soren. 
é : son, engineer. z 
iprchdint "seco, Commission—Joseph P. Geary, ne ee of Smoke Inspection and Abatement 
‘i Departinent of ca nae E. Schmidt, “Department: of Weights: ood eeespector, $5,000. 
} erepigoney a re—M. J. Corrigan, chief fir Orig ern sete tee : 
__comimissioner, $10, 00. : 4 e Pieri anion Reference Libyary cea Rex, li- 
f artment for Inspection of Steamer Boilers— ¢ er—J 
us arty Hohl, chiet inepector pice. ays ere isle Hens Orson anne 
me Depa of Law—Barnet Hodes, corporation 
Sel, $15,000. joie putberculosis: Sanitarium—Frederick 
tes Ce ee. DISSE Lr SRE 


Chicago Police Department 


Source: Secretary Chicago Police Department (fi | : 
gures ar : v 
Riser, James P. vet 800. 000. Lieutenants G3), 2 taht ae ’ 
‘ Chief ‘Uniformed Force (1), 500. Sergeants (484) ; oy 

iar cM ane ‘Traffic Bureau (1), is: Patrolmen (5,525), ete 140 ie 

Bie jupervisor Police Division aN °35, 000. Policewomen (9), $2 ore 
aC ae APH aD gaat lo 2808 

 -Deputy Chief Detectives (, $5,300, Patreenee Operator (), $3,080. 


~Oper ? 
Captains (47), $4,0 Total Personnel (including Miscellaneous 6, 


‘ee 


os 


: 
,) 
* 


td 2 


sive, 


a eee | 


t, 
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Chicago—Bonded Debt; Unpaid Bills, Treasurer’s Statement 


Bonded. Debt Situation as of Dec. 31, 1939 
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-_ 


Source: The Civic Federation and Bureau of Public Efficiency; figures are in thousands of dollars 


%Consti- 
tutional me 
1Gross debt Consti- | Margin 
Princi- | Sinking 2Net other Total | tution- | of Bor- | 4Bonds 
Governing pal out-| Fund funded than Constl- | al debt | rowing | author- 
unit stand- | Reserve Debt general | tution- limit power | ized but 
ing obliga- |al Debt |(on 1938\(on 1928] Unsold 
tion val.) val.) ’ 
Bonds 
City of Chicago. ...... 107,323 7,530 99,793 20,663 | 120,456 7,409 (bos. csndatete 
Chicago Bd Educa. .. . 636,161 | . 4,112 32,049 16,889 48,938 77,409 48,471 
Chicago Parks........ 102,912 6,294 96,617 58 97,409 434 
Sanitary District... .. ea SS eee ee 117,484 1,725 | 119,209 | 115,430 |..7...... 
Cook County® ........ 37,922 3,174 34,749 4,077 38,826 | 118,546 79,721 
Forest Preserve Dist. .. 12,740 1,262 (Bia pe Se 5 11,477 | 118,546 |7107,069 
BE OUBE ioe es. ks le ft 494,542 22,373 | 392,170 43,911 | 435,881 


(1) Assuming an ultimate 100% exchange of bonds under the general financing plans of the Parks, 
Sanitary District, County and Forest Preserve District. At the close of the 1938 fiscal year the 
following amounts remained unexchanged: Parks, $59,000; Sanitary District, $5,000; County, $27,900; 


Forest Preserve, $9,000. 


(2) Due to the different method of treating the sinking fund reserve, the net 


debt figures in this column should not be compared with those appearing in Table 1 of Bulletin No. 149. 
(3) Including unpaid bills; hence not comparable with similar compilations appearing in previous 


studies. 


of December 5, 1938. 
margin is $12,232,012. 


if their 


(4) After Jan. 1, 1939 transactions. (5) Includes $12,000 bonds of annexed districts. 


legality is upheld. 


(6) As 


(7) On basis of 5% censtitutional limit; on basis of 1% statutory limit the 
(8) An additional $6,730,353 to fund judgments will be immediately available 


Gross (1) Bonded Debt, 6 Major (2) Chicago Governments 


Fiscal Year Debt 


Source: The Civic Federaiion and Bureau of Public Efficiency 


Bonded City of Board of Cook | Forest Sanitary 


Chicago | Education Parks? County Preserve District 


Sees 445,948,750) 116,689,000) 37,138 


i— 
o 


105,542,000} 33,789,400] 15,380,00 


y eer '$396,556,600/$119,361,100) $12,500,000/$101,871,000| $33,790,000] $16,200,000|/$112,834,500 

429,499,800} 140,513,400} 27,300,0' 5. 000| 106,975,000 

Sasso“ 423,874,967) 136,256,900) 28,975,000} 101,525,667; 34,771,400} 15,314,000) 107,032,000 

a a 465,650,277| 133,912,900} 24,845,000} 97,587,667} 45,543,210) 14,791,500] 148,970,000 
Pabids 462,974,833} 125,240,000} 41,939,500] 94,063,118); 45,186,160} 13,126,000] 14 

teas 462,183,168} 122,837,000] 41,935,500} 97,657,118) 47,291,910) 12,515,750] 139,945,890 

:....| 473,463,444) 119,098,000| 41,432,000]. 113,029,894) 47,541,910) 12,415,750) 139,945,890 ~ 

948, .500} 109,149,700! 37,922,410) 13,746,750] 131,302,390 

Pit sé. 414,542,250) 107,323,000) 36,161,000] 102,911,700! 37,922,410! 12,739,750! 4117,484,390 


This table is based on general obligation bonds only. Park totals do not include matured 


Park bonds held in other funds to cover advances, as follows: 1930, $314,000; 
$1,871,000; 1933; 1934 and 1935, $1,912,000. 


(1) General Obligation Bonds Only. 


2) The bonded debt of the State of Illinois for the past three years was: 
3) Park totals shown do not include matured old Lincoln Park bonds hi 


Lincoli 


1931, $739,000; 1932, 


eld in other funds to cover 


follows: 1930, $314,000; 1931, $739,000; 1932, $1,871,000; 1933, 1934, and 1935, $1,912,000. 
why ‘Reflects more than Ane year’s reduction. Practice adopted of indicating January 1st redemptions 


on previous years’ books. 


Jan. 1, 1937 |Jan. i, 1938 |Jap. 


1, 1939 


—m 


j 


. which h ceased to draw int. $41,791 $17,500 $17,500 © 

tons bonds Secs si bila w ze ae Lee Se A ee 133,546,000 | 130,008,000 | 125,527,000. 

Soldiers’ compensation bonds............-.-.-- 5-5 eee eeeneee 26,403,000 23,408,000 2a; 000 

MP ARCN WE DORKSs » 6 oo cio. se ele vole ws'e-wcle wha ss eewerercese 4, 000 3,002,000 000,000" 
Emergency relief bonds..........-- ++ +++. - cece eee ceca eee 43,775,000 40,961,000 38,120,000 
PRESEEEP GING 3c Go 5 oo a. 0/c ea chi cele wn sf sie se esie ews secs er ees $207,767,791 |$197,396,500 |$185,912,500— 


The State Highway Bonds are payable from Motor V 


ehicle Tax Levies and would affect property taxes 


(or Sales Tax revenue) only in the improbable event that the first mentioned source proved insufficient, 


The Emergency Relief Bond item is originally payable from “Gas Tax’’ income, and the Soldiers’ 


Compensation and Waterway bonds are at present paid from the proceeds of the State Sales tax. 


Chicago Unpaid Bills as of Dec. 31, 1938 


Source: The Civic Federation and Bureau of Public Efficiency 


*Government ; 1937 1938 *Government 1937 °1938—~* 

~ | $8,928,977 |$10,740,354 ||County...............-- $1,601,625 | $2,228,061, 

Soard of ducation...-.. adds, 154 4,935,807 Forest Preserve.......... 48,466 0 
BATES «i ccciot. 17 | 1401800 | 166,179 ll Total............22: $16,022,768|§18,366,829 


*Including both major and minor operating funds. 


5 Balance, Disburse- 
Year | BRRPG | Receipts | PEBEES || year | Bum” | Receipes | Pinewte | 
$122,970,075|$396,565,647|$391,580,789 
_... . |$101,522,550)$462,574,454)$452,569,207//1936.....- - "900.366| 344268.339| 332,352,376 
-| 111,527,797| 43 I | Pe 129'316;399 284'489,563| 293,230,362 | 


Chicago Treasurer’s Annual Statements, 1933-1938 


Source: Chicago City Treasurer 


121'739,747) 486,954,602| 485,724,274//1938 


¥ “Balance, Jan. 1, 1938—$129,816,329. 


4 


7 


deh Tax. hates ‘ee 


Source: Office of Cook County Clerk; rates apply on $100 asse ed 


Total Rate 
*City 


City of. aes 


‘Forest 

Park or Park | 
Chicago Park 
District — 
Chicago 

Poor Relief 


Town or Small 
Park Bond 
Lincoin Park |£ x 
Reg. Bond © ct 


i | Preserve 


=) 
= 

r= 
of 
tata 


Dentro | ence 


Cor |! Ooo, 


COCO | OOOH | OooD00 


-30 


2.00000 | OG0c000 | C000 | HOD 00 


o 
Wt | WoC | wototd | WWW | WWW] WOW] Wao 


-30 Aa'l{ 


N. Shore Pk. Dist. . 26 
Ridge Av. PE. Dist. 15 


‘abe: 


Hollywood Pk. Bond 66en 
Northwest Pk. Bond 


Source: 


Office of Cook County Clerk 


Personal 
Property 


$56,530,074 
30,066,060 
44,370,109 
31,159,131 
41,456,567 
7,173 


643 , 
142/578) 104 


1091434,494 


Capital Real 
Stock Estate 


$916, Bye $193,525,196 
181,530,085 
178,603,674 
143,324,026 
99,508, 62: 


2,394 
29,226,033 
2,069,519 254,131,674 


Railroad 


$11,473,662 
1,772,824 


454,568, °795 ¥ 


32,027,402 | . 397; 1663 089 


$462,768,182 


ae City of Chicago fi 
. \ Township of Lake. 


$36,568,295 |$1,367,949,169 


$80, 894,235 $1,948, bis! 179,881 


gures formerly shown in these towns now transferred tothe = 


“tf 


. i city of Chicago figures formerly shown in these towns now transferred to the oe 
a hein of Jefferson : re 


ago Tax Rates Per $100 Assessed Value, 1928-1939 


Petey 


Source: The Civic Federation:-and Bureau of Public Efficiency 


| bee | 
wens | 
Moro] | 
NNPOM 


:99] (58 
| 206! 218] 0/971 o's9 


ng Poor Relief tax of approximately $0.30 in each of the years 


bd 
a 
& 
5 
i 
$.1 


ot off 51939 9:50 


Sanitary | 
istrict | 


D 


ae 
is) 


~ 


t baad, using 1938 valuations and assuming Park District “Peg” of $8, 000,000. 


Chicago—Weather Records 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 
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Annual Meteorological Summary for Chicago, 1938 


¥~ Precipi- Wind Number 
4 Temperature tation (True velocities) 
; ; >)! o Er 
Py > 3 = = 6 , 
od = 8 = § ° 
i a 13 |< |42 > 
Month af > 138 “S 5 8 
, Shenk 2 3 ao 
= B) = | 8/ ge §e 3 S|} #6 
e w/e +4 S}eo/ah| & |S? we ed Hae E 
a | 9 3 = 1 - LSPs 2 |}o8 wl) BPs > pee 
eFlele : 2 S g° |S “£i/3oj/ @2j/alipisliale 
a) evi » = ° = ® wie + o =] ol ° 
>| x = € e S el< M4 weet ae ae | & a | & alg 
: </zFlajAljajaria me 1RIA Alo la/S) ala 
» January........}25.4) 52/ 24) 0| 8] 202] 63/109] w | 32|/sw{| 30/41 4! 23! dol 
f -| 34.6) 63 13 11 1} 2.11] 5.4/ 12.0] ne 28] ne 19 i 4) 23 i3 iH 
j 45.0 79 22 19 6} 3.51] 2.8] 12.2) sw 28] w 31 St -f0l, Faia 6 
-| 50.2} 83 27 27 3} 2.20) 13.6] 12.6] sw 34/ ne 8 9 6} 15) 10 5 
58.3} 88 3} 36) 13) 3.98) 0.0} 9.8] ne 30] sw 5 Q| 10; 12) 16 0 
5 67.6 88 23] ° 54 8] 6.78} 0.0} 9.1] ne 25) sw 15 9} 101 +17) 12) 0 
.| 73.8) 92) 25 61] 24) 3.90] 0.0} 7.6] sw 30] ow 13} 13 9 9) 14 0 
-| 75.0) 95) 10) 59} 27) 2.12) 0.0) 8.4) sw 28) sw 16} 15) 12 4 9 0 
-| 65.0] 89 4) 42) 19) 5.29) 0.0] 9.3) ne 25) nw 12} 11 6] 13) I3 0 
é .| 58.8 85 10]. 35! 24) 0.77] T.] 9.5] s 27| nw 26; 16) 10 5 5 1 
November. .....| 43.6) 7 2} 16} 26) 0.95) 0.2] 12.2] sw 28| sw rd eae 6) 13 5 14 
December......| 29.2} 53 4 2} 28) 1.18] 3.5) 10.4] w 28| w 27 6 3} 22 9) “is 
: Annual........|52.2) 95 ane 0 aa ema 31.8/10.4| s _34| ne gel ie 112 a 90) 163) 129) 58 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 


Daily Maximum and Minimum Temperatures, Chicago, 1938 


Noy. Dec, 


NOTE: Highest maximum and lowest minimum in bold-face figures. 


Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures, Chicago (Degrees) 


2 
ileg 
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Source: United States Weather Bureau 
(The means are based on the averages from 1871 to date) 


Dec. | Annual 
26.9 50.6 
32.2 49.6 
28.6 48.5 
29.7 51.0 
38.4 3.9 
28.8 50.6 
31.3 51.7 
26.2 51.2 
25.2 49.4 
34.0 49.3 
26.6 48.9 
29.2 52.2 
28.8 49.1 


Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov 
35.0 | 42. 47.8 | 56.8 | 64.8 | 71.7 | 66. 69.0 | 58.0 | 43.2 
30.3 | 36.9 | 44.7 | 58.2 | 63.0 | 72. 72.2 | 61.4 | 56.5 | 42.2 
21.6 | 43.2 | 51.1 | 56.8 | 64.4 | 73.8 | 70.6 | 64.6 | 53.1 | 36.3 
37.1 | 36.1 | 49.2 | 61.2 | 70.1 | 74.2 | 73.4 | 66.9 | 51.6 | 42.4 
35.6 | 34.8 | 49.2 | 55.6 | 71.8 | 76.4 | 73.2 | 71. 58.8 | 50.0 
35.0 | 30.1 | 46.4 | 59.6 | 70.6] 74.7 | 73.7 | 64.4 | 52.6 | 37.2 
26.2 | 35.4 | 46.8 | 60.0 | 76.2 | 75.6 | 71.4 | 69. 52.8 | 38.0 
22.9 | 32.9 | 48.6 | 65.2 | 71.6.| 76.6 | 72.4 | 64.2 | 56.0 | 45.8 
29.6 | 41.3 | 44.0 | 52.0 | 65.1 | 76.8 | 73.4 | 65.8 | 54.2] 39.6 
15.2 | 39.6 | 43.6 | 64.4 | 64.6 | 76.8 |] 75.0 | 68.2 | 53.6 | 38.0 
26. 32.8 | 46:5 | 57.9 | 65.9 | 74.4 | 75.7 | 65.1 | 51.2 | 37.4 
34.6 | 45.0 | 50.2 | 58.3 | 67.6 | 73.8 | 75.0 | 65.0 | 58.8 | 43.6 
26.3 | 35.3 | 46.9] 57.5 | 67.3] 72.5| 71.6 | 65.2 | 54.0 | 40.1 
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470 Chicago—Precipitation; Stadiums; Sanitary and Park Officials 
Daily Precipitation in Chicago, 1938 (Inches) . 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 


Golo Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Noy. | 
TEST Fel ae OB ats och: Sie ole ae en eae Oem . 
ran RE EEE lio kee 05 .10 a ST rh ees cee (Richard sch Sood nd 
Pee Seats atstitae. df <Nene -02 ste 
Sie Oe Sea eH Mee -O1 RIA orc: 
Mer. FNS alinct «i> 64 4if .O1 
43" a Ok | A 1.13 
NS FLAG ay 
2 et iets ec Pa as AS be goers, .68 
.25 4 es, ons ies 
Te PEG 6 lie9.< tot Gb rie cede elon, eat 
.09 -02 T. sh 
Ais ROP S. Aaetdom ee 
.04 SAE fh, coe ae ae arly ee sheet 
.04 “fated HCE Sl gas ROS 
oT, T. 86 .O1 
Eee i .66 aly 
WY .50 .03 -O1 
i WSN cacao MOET PERS Lanne, dl cleat ie 
crit .26 -03 01 
PR PEM UMS is Merial sao Ps vera fs fara ay 
-O1 Bat ee x 
ba NS .13 aaa ear eA ay Neer Sy 
45 dig -63 A gs 
.76 COT Sie Fears .14 
.04 -O1 id IF bs ys 
T. Ls 3 SORA Wary sities 
yy LGN sek Stes ae 
UES ce |e is ne -03 .03 hes eit citin tots <a Aeeiben, «Pek Warel eR esse 
ie Se Se aS gi ISA ers We Riad NS Re oa ore Oech A edit stl 4 aes 
A) 5 wre keane =e ae) ee i (Nek? ge ia: DP Pre ec kK 
by cng el hil Ree ee Ee OS, ee ode se alee ae be AED Nita 9 a 
2.02 | 2.11 3.51 | 2.20 | 3.98 | 6.78 | 3.90 | 2.12 | 5.29 | 0.77 | 0.95 | 1.18 
: “T,’’ trace, indicates less than .005 inch of rain or melted snow. 
Monthly and Annual Precipitation at Chicago (Inches) 
(The means are based on the averages from 1871 to date.) 
» Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May June | July Aug.| Sept.| Oct. | Nov. ) Dec. } Annual 
1h 2 ea 1.15 | 0.75 | 2.69 | 6.01 | 4.40 | 2.55 | 2.94 | 3.17 | 6.72 | 1.77 | 4.66 | 2.74 39.55 
TO2ZB As says 0.73 | 1.57 | 1.50 | 2.34 | 1.59 | 6.97 | 2.95 | 5.03 | 1.87 | 2.74 | 4.00 | 2.63 33.92 
MOZO SKS a. . 3.93 | 0.54 | 5.23 | 4.79 | 2.29 | 4.96 | 2.18 | 3.49 | 3.03 | 3.06 | 1.47 | 1.84 36.81 
PISO ot 2.23 | 1.42 | 2.82 | 2.30 | 2.16 } 2.49 | 2.63 | 1.17 | 1.29 | 2.81 ! 1.75 | 0.27 23.34 
es eee 0.57 |.0.76 | 3.33 | 1.75 | 5.08 | 4.78 | 2.68 | 5.67 | 5.14 | 2.62 | 4.63 | 2.28 39.29 
EOS Zit wins. .20 | 1.21 | 3.10 | 0.58 | 2.89 | 4.79 | 4.67 | 3.08 | 1.12 | 3.52 | 2.24 | 2.46 31.86 
Ossi rth vo... 2.32 | 1.22 | 4.05 | 2.61 | 5.03 | 3.44 | 2.70 | 1.14 | 3.78 | 3.64 | 0.68 | 1.39 2.00 
O84 ss. .84 | 0.52 | 1.21 | 1.32 | 0.67 | 2.24 | 0.42 | 3.41 | 4.03 | 2.32 | 3.87 | 1.93 22.78 
MOB Ei cye cls = 2.34 | 1.59 | 3.48 | 1.77 | 7.09 | 5.03 | 3.05 | 3.56 | 3.28 | 1.68 | 3.62 | 1.24 37.73 
LOSGe 60k e> 64 | 1.33 | 1.00 | 2.54 } 2.08 | 1.03 | 0.22 | 4.29 | 8.97 | 3.00 | 0.90 | 2.58 29.58 
PYRE estate 2 2.29 | 0.63 | 1.20 | 4.61 | 1.64 | 5.02 | 1.41 | 2.68 | 1.89 | 3.09 | 1.25 fF 1.27 26.96 
MOBS tak 102 | 2.11} 3.51 | 2.20 | 3.98 | 6.78 | 3.90 |¢2.12 | 5.29} 0.77. | 0.95 | 1.18 32.89 
Means..... 1.90 | 2.14 | 2.58 | 2.78 | 3.54 | 3.30 | 3.33 | 3.21 | 3.14 | 2.53 | 2.37 | 2.04 34.81 


Chicago Has Five Large Stadiums 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


Chicago is renowned for the number of con- 
ventions held annually in the city. The average 
is more than 1,000 each year with an attendance of 
at least 1,000,000 out-of-town delegates. To house 
these meetings, the city has five large stadiums. 

International Amphitheater, in the Stock Yards 
at 44th and South Halsted streets, was erected in 
1934 at a cost of $3,000,000 and contains 250,000 
square feet of exhibit space. It is of fireproof 
construction, has a seating capacity of 12,000 with 


-a parking lot for 4,000 automobiles. 


Chicago Stadium, address, 1800 W. Madison St., 
has seating accommodations for 20,000. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Herbert Hoover were nominated 
for the presidency in the building. Many impor- 
tant boxing, hockey, indoor football, polo, track, 
basketball and six day races have been held in it. 

Navy Pier is on the Lake front at Chicago Ave- 

ue, and extends out over the waters of Lake 

ichigan. It has 156,780 square feet of exhibi- 
tion space without pillars, and parking space for 
10,000 cars with street car, freight car and lake 


steamship facilities in constant use. 

Soldier Field, in Grant Park, on the Lake front, 
was erected at_ a cost of $8,000,000 and contains 
an arena 300 feet wide and 1,200 feet long. It 
has a seating capacity of 125,000. Originally 
known as Grant Park Stadium, the name was 
changed to Soldier Field as a tribute to the Chicago 
soldiers who died in the World War, Spanish- 
American War and the Civil War. Soldier Field 
was dedicated Noy. 27, 1926. 

Chicago Coliseum, South Wabash at 15th St., 
is known as the ‘‘Front Door to the White House”’ 
because so many presidential conventions have 
been held within its walls. It has a seating ca- 
pacity of 12,000. : 

Chicago and its hotels can handle 400,000 casual 
visitors daily. In the Loop district—the busy 
quarter-mile otherwise known as downtown Chi- 
cago—there are more than 17,000 first class hotel 
rooms. Out along Lake Michigan and scattered 
through the parks there are more hotels to carry 
the total to 400,000. 


Sanitary District of Chicago 


(Term of trustee is for 6 years, salary $7,500 a year) 


Term Term Term 

Name Expires Name Expires Name Expires 
Joseph T. Baran......... 1940 |/Paul V. Colianni........] 1942 ||Ross A. Woodhull 1944 
MePOEeO BOI. rik es ek 1940 |/Dennis A. Horan... 1942 ||John J. Touhy.. 1944 
James M. Whalen........ 1940 |/Thomas F. Byrne....... 1942 ||J.L. Friedman.......... 1944 


Chicago Park District 


(Area under jurisdiction 6,816.79 acres. Terms of 


Commissioners—Robert J. Dunham, president: 


Philip S. Graver, vice-president; Louis E. Golan, 


commissioners, 5 years each, all expiring in 1939.) 
James C. Petrillo, Stephen L. Witmanski, 


CS a 


* small federal garrison. 


Simeaate = Museums, List Mayors 


wr Planetarium—In Grant Park. Admission 
free, Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays. Other 
days 25 cents.’ Hours: Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M.: 
demonstrations at 11 A. M. and 3 P. M. on Tues- 
days and Fridays, Ss" the planetarium is open 
from 10 A. M. to 9 P. M.; Sundays 2 P. M. to 
5 P. M. with demonstrations at 2:30 and 3:30. 
Planets, stars, moon and entire celestial orbit 
reproduce all the mysteries of the universe. 

Art Institute—Michigan Ave. foot of Adams St., 
covers 3 acres of floor space. Admission free: 
Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays and eat 
other days 25 cents. Hours: 9 A. to 5 P. M. 
weekdays; 12 noon to 5 P. M. Sundays. Collec- 
tions of paintings ({c. 1400), sculpture, prints and 
drawings, decorative arts (period rooms, etc.), 
oriental arts, Children’s Museum. Ryerson and 
Burham Libraries (45,000 vols.); photos (70,000), 
etc. .Goodman Memorial Theatre; Art School; 
Sunday free lectures. 

hicago Academy of Sciences and Museum of 
Natural History—In Lincoln Park at Clark St. and 
Ogden Ave.-Center Sts. Admission free every day. 
‘Hours 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. weekdays, 1 P. M. to 5 
P. M. Sundays. Exhibits flora and fauna native to 
the region of Chicago; wild animals of the middle 
west. Illustrated lectures on natural history sub- 
jects on Sundays during the winter. 

Chicago Historical Museum—In Lincoln Park at 
Clark St. and North Ave. Admission free Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays and every day to 
ae students and teachers. Hours 9:30 A. M. 

. M. weekdays, 1 P. M. to 6 P. M. on Sun- 
ive. Collection of American historical memen- 
toes, including anchor dropped by Columbus when 
he discovered America, the death bed of Abraham 
Lincoln, and relics of the explorers of the 
Northwest. 

_ Field Museum of Natural History—see Index, 
FIELD MusEuM, 
Museum of Science and Industry—Jackson Park, 


Si geen and Points of Interest in Chicago 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


57th St. and Lake Michigan. Open daily and 
Sunday 10 A. M. to6 P. M. The Museum contains 
exhibits which show the important steps from 
primitive times to the present day, in the fields 
of physics, chemistry, agriculture, textiles and 
forestry, eqoloey and mineral industries, power, 
transportation, civil engineering and architecture, 
tg medical sciences, and printing and the graphic 
arts. 

Shedd Aquarium—In Grant Park, Roosevelt 
‘road and Lake Michigan. Admission free Thurs- 
days, Saturdays and Sundays; every day to 
children; other days entrance fee is 25 cents. 
Contains 10,000 finny specimens ranging all the 


way from the walking fish of Africa to the 
weifdest exhibits of deep sea life. 
Fort Dearborn—Lake .Michigan at 31st St. An 


exact replica of the fort built in 1803 as a pro- 
tection against the Indians and manned by a 
The - original fort was 


Source: 


Mayors of Chicago 


Historical Records 


- Dy, hf.) 2 vias 4 


! 
neg 
aa: 
=/f 
situated on the south bank of the race river .” 
where Michigan Boulevard bridge now stands. { 
Marquette Cross—At Damen avenue, on the bank 
of the south branch of the Chicago river. This— 
huge cross marks the spot where Father Marquette 
camped during the winter of 1674-1675, after his — 
exploration of the Mississippi. 


Flagship of Columbus—In Jackson Park Yacht : 


harbor. An exact replica of the Santa Maria, flag- 
ship of Christopher Columbus, presented by the — 
Spanish government to the Chicago Columbian ex- 
position in 1893. 

Chicago Fire—At De Koven and Jefferson streets 
stands a marker.on the spot formerly given over “@ 
to the cowshed of the famed Mrs. O’’Leary. Tradi- 
tion recalls that it was a lamp upset by the flying 
heels of Mrs. O’Leary’s cow that started the 
Chicago fire. On Michigan avenue, just. north of 
Chicago, is a water tower that marked the north~ 
erly limits of the fire. B 

Oriental Institute—At the University of Chicago. ; 
Fifty-eighth street and University avenue. Adm a, 
sion free daily. A museum of ancient civilizations _ 
brought~to Chicago by the explorations of Prof. 
Breasted. Babylon, Thebes, Persepolis, relics from — 
the stables of Solomon, a model of the Tower 
Babel, and a statue of Tutenkhamen, are — 
played in the museum. “s, 

Union Stock Yards—Main entrance, Halsted — 
Street and Exchange Avenue. Established 18 5 
Largest live stock market and meat packing cente 
in the world. The gateway between the producing 
regions of the West and the consuming areas of © 
the East. Home of the International Livestock 
Exposition held annually in the International Am. 
phitheatre. ? 

Hull House—Polk and Halsted streets. 


Now under the direction of Miss Charlot: e ¢ rr, 
Hull House begins its second fifty veo of ser ce 
and leadership in its field, with the primary 
phasis of its work directed toward making Denioc 
racy work through keener civil awareness ant 
solution of sociological and economic problems 

University of Chicago Chapel—On the 
at the University of Chicago campus. A stru 
of unusual grace and beauty, designed pie il 
noted architect, Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, a: 
dedicated in 1929. Open daily to ‘visitors ieee 
A. M. to 6 P. M.; Sunday services at 11 A. 

4:30 P. M. are open to the public. 

Chicago Zoological Gardens—Brookfield, a sub 
southwest of the city, may be reached by s 
car, elevated or Burlington train. Open every di 
of the year. Admission free on Thursday, Satu 
day, Sunday and holidays; children are 
admitted free. A large and comprehensive co 
tion of the world’s mammals, birds and rept 
are shown in modern buildings and inclo 
Barless cages are used extensively, native hab: 
tions and backgrounds have been Se 7 

et 


Name 


Elec. 


Name 


Sm VTA we 


John B. Rice, R. 


2 |J. Woodworth, D 
. Woodworth, D.-Whig 


John A. Roche, 


Ene pp Ree 


ge ePrcor ticket. 

ee d but did not serve. 

ected by City Council, 

= Mayor until the election of a successor. 
by 


JohnWentworth,R.-Fus.| 1857||42 
John Haines, R 1858 

John C. Haines, R...-.. 
John Wentworth, R.. 
Julian S. Rumsey, R.. 
Francis C. Sherman, D.. 47 
Francis C. Sherman, D.. 48 
John B. Rice, BR Stas, eat a 49 


RoswellB. Mason, Peop. or 
Joseph Medill, Cit.*.... 1}|52 
Harvey D. Colvin, Peop. 
Thomas Hoyne, 
Monroe Heath, ee 
Monroe Heath, R 1877||56 
CarterH.Harrison,Sr.,D.|’ 
CarterH.Harrison,Sr. "D.| 1881||58 
CarterH.Harrison,Sr., 
CarterH.Harrison,S8r., 


DeWitt C. Grezier, D 


March 14, 1933, after death of Mayor- Anton Cermak, and served 
City Council April 13, 1933, to serve unexpired term of Cermak. 


HempstedWashburne,R..| 

CarterH.Harriison,Sr.,D 

44 {John P. Hopkns, Was f 

45 |George B. Swift, R... ele 

46 \CarterH. Harrison iB) . 

CarterH. Harrison,Jr.D.,| 

\CarterH. Harrison, Jr. D. 

‘CarterH .Harrison, Jr. 

50 |Edward F. Dunne, De 

Fred A. Busse, R.. 

Carter H. Harrison, Jr..D 
53 |WilliamH.Thompson, 

5 WilliamH.Thompson,R 

55 |William E. Dever, D 

WilliamH.Thompson, 

Anton J. Corea 

Frank J. Corr, D 

‘Edward J. Kelly, i: i 


eee 


1879]|57 
D 1883||59 
1885||60 
1887 
1889 


aie es ; 
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Chicago— Hospitals, Capacities, City Death Rate 


Chicago Hospitals and Their Capacities 


Source: Chicago Board of Health 


Name of Hospital Address Cap. Name of Hospital Address Cap. 
Alexian Oe .|1200 Belden Av.......- 256 || Mapletier Sanitarium . }3932 Lake Park Av.. 16 
American. . . /a-n: .(850Irving Park Rd..-|-150'||Merey”...1.0 Joc. ons 2637 Pierce Av....... 310 
Augustana. - ...|411 Dickens Ay......- 275 || Misericordia. . 2916 W. 47th St...... 17 
Belmont: Oo 50053.00s-. 4058 Melrose 8t.....- 100 || Montrose Avenue, and 
Bethany Home & Hosp.|5015 N. Paulina St....| 17 Sanitarium......... 2538-44 Montrose Av. . 45 
Bethany Sanit. & Hosp.|3420 Van Buren St....| 50 ||Mother Cabrini’s ; 

Billings, Albert Merritt}/950 E. 59th St........ 356 Memorial........... 1200 Gilpin Pl........ 120 
Burns, Robert. . _.|3807 Washington Blvd.|. 40 ||/Mount Sinai..........|1519 S. California Av..| 176 
Burnside.............|9435 Langley Av......| 40 ||Murphy, John id ee 628 Belmont Av -| 129 
PBUTYOWS.25 0 bite: tro ener 669 Irving Park Rd...| 40 |)/North Avenue. . ..| 1625 W. North Av 15 
Central Avenue....... 6424 S. Central Av....| 10 || Northern. . .|2314 N. Clark St.. 25 
Chicago nye Ear, Nose North Chicago. 2551 N. Clark St. . 50 
(cid Wa} fo: | ree en 236 W. Washington St.| 75 ||North Side Eye, Ear, 
Chicago Fresh Air. 2451 Howard St...... 100 Nose and Throat...|940 Montrose Av..... 5 
Chicago Home for Girls|5024 Indiana Av...... 50 ||North Side Retreat... .|4004 Clarendon Av.... 10 
Chicago Bipioe for In- Norwegian American... 1044 N. Francisco Av..| 130 

curables . .|5535 Ellis Av. .......- 290||O’ Connell panier ae .|3839 S. Michigan Av.. 20 
Yhicago.. ....|811 E. 49th St.. 35|| Parkway Ronitaneet 2616 Prairie Av....... 50 
Chicago Lying-In. Pe 5841 Maryland ‘Ay. 162||Passavant. . .|303 E. Superior St..... 185 
Chicago Memorial. .. . .|660 Cleveland Park, .. 88||People’s.........:2.25 255 W. Cermak Rd.... 60 
Chicago Osteopathic. . 15250 Ellis Av. . eS 40||Pinel Sanitarium...... 731-41 Diversey Blvd. . 50 
Children’s Memorial.. .|707 Fullerton Pkwy...| 252||/Post.Graduate........ 2400 S. Dearborn St.. . 85 
Clark, Percival Lemon, Presbyterian. ...+...5. 1753 W. Congress St..| 378 

Foundat’n for Health Provident’: tse teiae 426 E. 51st St........ 142 

PRUESEAE Olin 6) oa 8 er 2637 Prairie Av....... 30]|/Blaine Ramsay. . .|35 8. Hoyne Av. a 21 
@olgMiDUS! eS... ss. es 2548 Lakeview Av....| 165||Ravenswood.......... 1931 Wilson Av. 184 
Crittenden, Florence, Michael Reese... =... 2839 Ellis Av. 625 

Anchorage..........|2615 Indiana Av...... 15)/Roseland Community..|45 W. 111th St....... 101 
Danish American......|1621 N. Kostner Av... 50||St. Anne's. 950 Thomas St...... 325 
Douglas Park.......... 1900 S. Kedzie Av....- 20/||St. Anthony de E Padua .| 19th St. & Marshall BL| 200 
Exdgewater............]5700 N. Ashland Av...|  111}|St. Bernard's. oe Harvard Av. 200 
RMBIC WOOO! 210525 es. 6001 S. Green St...... 101)|St. Elizabeth. . ‘| 1431 N. Claremont Av. 289 
Evangelical Deaconess .|408-26 Wisconsin St.. . GS IStoGeo) . 7. aiaw eee 449 Winneconna Pkwy} 135 
Evangelical, of Chicago|5421 Morgan St....... 175)|St. Joseph 2100 Burling St....... 50 
Fairview Sanitarium ...|2840 Prairie Av....... 48)||St. Luke's 1439 S. Michigan A 563 
Frances Juvenile Home|5141 Michigan Av. 25)|St. Mary ‘ot “Nazareth. ||1120 N. Leavitt St 212 
Franklin Blvd. _|3240 Franklin Blvd. 60}/St. Paul’s At ore 828 W. 35th Pl...2..: 23 
Garfield Park. .|3821 Washington Blvd.| 150/|St. incant’s ; Infant & 

oes weleie Hoot Grant. Pl... a. -.2 ft 2d3 Maternity..........|721 N. LaSalle St..... 40 
Hart Sanitarium . 13409 8. Michigan Av . 15}|Salvation Army 5040 N. Pulaski Rd... 70 
Henrotin......'... .../939 N. LaSalle St 120) |Shriners’—for Grippied 
PLOLV/CTOSS so ere 2700 W. 69th St...... 135|| _ Children <i... ec... 5. 2211 N. Oak Park oe: 60 
Illinois Central........ 5800 Stony Island Av..| 250||S. Chicago Community.| 2325 E. 92nd Pl..... 86 
Illinois Masonic...... . 836 Wellington Av....| 159!|South Shore.......... 8015 Luella Av....... 100 
Jackson Park......... 7531 Stony Island Av..| 182||Southtown............|5701 S. Wood St 55 
Jefferson Park......... 1402 W. Monroe St. - $5|iStreeter Me rt Fo o8 Neve 2646 Calumet Av 55 
Jewish People’s Con- Swedish Convent...... 5145 N. California Av 185 

valescent Home... ..|1522 A. Albany Av.... 15|| University. . -|432 S. Wolcott Av..... 100 
Kenner... ..: Rete ct sighs 716 Wellington Av.... 40|}Walther Memorial. - 1116 N. Kedzie Av.. 211 
Lake Park Sanitarium. .}3256 Lake Park Av.... 20 ashington Blvd. . _|2449 Washington BI. . 190 
Lewis. Memorial Washington, Martha. ..|2318 Irving Park Rd. 60 

* Maternity.........). 3001S. Michigan Av..; 117]|Wesley Memorial. .....|2449 S. Dearborn St...| 247 
Loretto, The ... 1645 S. Central Av..... 175||Women & Children’s. ..| 1600 Maple Av....... 125 
Lutheran Deaconess .. ||1138 N. Leavitt St....| 176||Woodlawn............ 6058 Drexel Av....... 86 

CITY HOSPITALS 
. Name of Hospital Address Cap|} Name of Hospital Address Cap. 
_ Bridewell. . .|2800 8. California Av.. 75), SOISCHRG®.. yooh ia etc viele 3026 8S. California bes 
Meolation ws... ... ss. 3411S. Hamlin Ay....} 38!|/Municipal Tubercu- mire 
Bounipipad Contagious -osis Sanitarium ..... 5601 N. Pulaski Rd...1 1201 


COUNTY HOSPITALS 


MOSESMEACIUIRLUM TEI rine kis ly iiv vivis. & di. o.8 74d a'e el cceyel sg uibie 


Illinois Charitable Eye 
and Ear Infirmary.. 


. 


.'1904 W. Adams St:... 


Harrison.and Wood St... .... 22... scenes ecwne 


STATE HOSPITALS 


| 200ll* 


esearch 
tional... 


and Educa- 


lisi7 W. Polk St...... | 415 


U. S. GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL 


en Nn 
U.S. Public Health and Marine 4141 Clarendon Av.’ 1 


CS Ce eee ee cease 


Chicago Deaths by Years and Rate 


Source: Chicago Board of Health 


Year 


Deaths) Rate|| Year Deaths Rate 
15,772 | 19.7 24,406 13.9 
16,946 | 18.1 26,455 14.7 
21,856 | 19.9 28,914 15.6 
27,754 | 24.2 26,311 13.9 
26,219 | 21.9 27,212 14, 
27,083 | 21.6 29,048 14.5 
23,892 | 18. 198 15.7 
24,219 | 17, 30,388 15. 
23,257 | 16. 31,296 14.6 
21,809 | 14. 33,241 15.1 

»793 | 14, 32,571 14.5 
25,503 | 15. 34,034 14.8 
24/941 | 14, 35,298 15.0 


Deaths | Rate || Year Deaths | Rate 
13.9 |}1927.. 35,758 | 11.2 
14.2 ||1928.. , 56: 12.1 

u 1929... 7,279 | 11.2 
14.8 ||1930.. 35,315 | 10.4 
17.0 {}1931.. 36,083 | 10.4 
12.5 |/1932.. 34,362 9.8 

-8 |/1933.. 800 9.7 

-1 || 1934... 36,282 | 10.4 

-2 |/1935.. 35,411 | 10.1 

-7 |} 1936.. 38,002 | 10.9 

-2 1/1937. . 36,978 | 10.3 

5 938... 068 | —9.7 

4 > 
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Chicago—Churches, School Statistics; Fire Department 473 


> Religious Denominations in Metropolitan Chicago 
f ‘ Source: Walter R. Mee, Executive Secretary of the Chicago Church Federation. 
-.. Metropolitan Chicago, according to a survey made by the Chicago Church Federation, has nearly 


. 2,000 churches with members and adherents in excess of 3,000,000. About 2,500,000 of these are divided 
4 equally between Roman Catholic Church and the Protestant denominations and miscellaneous sects, or 
Ma about 1,250,000 each. There are approximately 300,000 Jewish adherents in the Metropolitan Area..-— 
; There are about 380 Catholic churches and the Protestant organizations possess more than 1500 buildings. 
"  Asummary of active members and churches for most of the Protestant denominaions in Chicago follows: 


No. of 7 Member- 


Denomination Churches ship Ministers 
PUBS oo lS s ai opal SG Ss 45 4 aye ein 6 os DAL oe 126 38,539 252 
t; Baptist—Colored ............. : ot 187 112,008 153 
Christian Reformed ......... . B nae 3 as : ae 21 7,000 20 
Church of the Brethren........ ‘ SR cists 6 1,424 
Sigh Of God............... ne 12 2,000 28 
Meecnurch of the Nazarene...................c ees eee 11 1,290 it 
2 BS a ee ee en 86 33,551 bhi 
d MMPICER CESAR fo Seon Vpoteeit cdc bm vpn Bie 30 9,714 
NTS attr BeBe dale 5s opts a x “aloch.c sg, s, vad VAinc ho 121 39,266 145 
Evangelical ..... 38 7,500 . 36 
Evangelical Free............. 6 1,000 8 
Evangelical Mission Covenant....... 28 5,512 45 
ne elical and Reformed......... hi 84 37,320 87 
utheran 
s ee se Pe eae © Seo hv ce eae 6.358 2's = ae ae 
DEES OMe ld SPs 8h, 5°55 Gk ha AR VA ea aoe 
een Byood aad » EE eee ea ae «3 = aor ae 
erican Synod .............. eka. Gite oa ¢ : 
‘| United Danish Synod........ ST a ee ee a8 4 800 
rd United Lutheran Synod.....................8- cay Je 70 59,201 78 
2 POMIEM TSU INO sg bn = Salo. 8. 4's nei akars cee tm Ee ats 201 86,406 196 
NIAC aie asics x lg, d oie ie Stoigs Fe eo te heehee Kede eee 8 500 ; 8 
7 TM ea eee “3 ee es ES 185 qBiete 250 
is Sa yitie Be 26 3,143 iF 
JE pa CEI ee ae pet te 8 LP eg aS ; 
' African Methodist Episcopal...... Do Bag tera ae 34 6,744 Bz 
- African Methodist Episcopal Zion........ = PE ee 11 4,250 
tage ‘crag RAMEE. obo J scl hainct st naked Uc kee ie ca 2 
: MPO OAEtROUISt....--- wee. essence by pe Te EE ae SS 
3 es peaonal EMER ae. 6 ca EE seb he o RA Le sat secs ane 
} Pres Oe Re SEL ee RE VES 0 A ee y 
"i Sioformned TORN A TNIOR. Settee «lek ue wd oot 2S amicae a 15 bie : 
‘ Reformed Episcopal............... Ses S. 2. wae * ~~ 4 1,028 : 
P Reformed Presbyterian re 1 e. BS 
Seventh Day Adventist 15 ane . 
: Society of Friends. . es 3 
4 Daiarian —s * 8 3,953 7 
: Baie aah aS d 5 om = <icnr ++ 69S Paige esis : aoe Z 
United Brethren in Christ.......-.........-.---- AG . 
7 INE RT IRIPPRM IG ae i aS hes on So we 4 rhe: : 
J a REIT depen RS 3 "550 3 
Community and Independent...... =. Pee ae 63 18,900 63 
’ te gt SRT oth ad eae eee 1,676 692,923 2,189 
; Chicago School Statistics 
4 Source: Chicago Board of Education 
fa 
ai Average | oo SUP 1 tn. || School | Average | |. (2 0)0=eeeeeene 
{ School Average toachere* oe Dutie apts Teachera 
F Ending aecond, 2a Salaries Ending | Attend. Salaries 
b 5, 279 $7,341,054.59 1936... 438,275.3 385 $27,878,222.63 
1913: a Fa 48.2 302 10,162,124-96 || 1936... --. 436,027-0 385 28,067.806.28 / 
1938, 390/032.7 399 BOTIT87R73 ||1935......| 424°320:8 389 33,897,792.14 
1930... | 435;422.2 357 36,000,757.61 || 1939... ... 419,212.9 304. | Coaiaeenee Ae 
HIGH SCHOOLS—1938-1939 JUNIOR COLLEGES & NORMAL COLLEGE 4 
4 Number Teachers Enrollment Number Teachers Enrollment 
ee Sept, 1939. ...... ae dda ep ogg. Ee ee 1 82 1,875 
h ELEMENTARY SCHOO! 296,486 | Junior Colleges... 3 185 6,567 
J ee SS ee. ann eee 
- Chicago Fire Department 
Source: Secretary, Chicago Fire Department; figures are as ra ben 1, 1939 
i — Lieutenants (251), $2,900. 
: Commissioner, Michael J. Corrigan. $10,000. ae Lea aac aM 
r a ee Fire Marshal, Anthony J. Mullaney ao “f é Jngineers (5), $3020 


es — Fire engineer in charge of equipment and main- 
Second Deputy Chief Marshal, Joseph Mackey. tee tay 54.800, 


6,000. ing fire engineer (1), $3,900. 
_. “SSivision Fire Marshal, drill master, George E. Super isineers (253), $2880 


"Graves. , Ist class, (1686), $2500.. 
‘ qbivision marshal, deputy inspector, Edward F.| Firemen, Ist, class, (1686). $2500 


ee ae write Marshal, fire prevention bureau,| Firemen, 3rd class, (103), $2320. 
i 


Number of engine companies 122. 


J Gratien: 7 Hook and ladder companies 49. 
eee HiGk Site gompanie 1 
Captains: (186), $3,200. BY ater LOWAIA: Je 


- Smith, president. Closky, $12,000 


474 Chicago—Cook County Officials 
Officials of Cook County 


Source: Office Cook County Clerk 
(Terms expire in 1942.) 
BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 
10 from Chicago. 


Clayton F, Smith, D., President. Fred Fischman, 
Maurice Kavanagh, D, Elizabeth A. ener. D. 
Daniel Ryan, D. Edward M. Sneed, D. 
Peter Fosco, D. Frank Bobrytzke, D. 
John E. Traeger, D. Mary McEnerney, D. 
5 from outside Chicago. 
William Busse, R. Jury commissioners—President John E. Traeger, 
George A. Miller, R. Sr.. $4,000; Secretary, William H. Crudon, $4,000; 
William N. Erickson, a John J. Hurley, $4,000 
H. Wallace Sena Probation officer (chief adult)—William D. 
George F. Nixon, Meyering, $7,500. 
Dainvien-ereaitiont of Board, $12,000; members, Public guardian—Winifred G. McIntyre, $8,500. 
$7,500 Public Service Depertihent— Supe Jo- 
County assessor—John S. Clark, D., $14,999. seph H. Donahue, $7,500 
Board of Tax Appeals—Emmett Wheaian, De Recorder of deeds—Edward J. Kaindl, $9,000. 
$10,000; Paul Drymalski, D., $10,000. Registrar of titles—Edward J. Kaindl. 
Bureau ef Public Welfare—Director, Joseph L. Sheriff—Thomas J. O’Brien, D., $9,960. 
Moss, $7,500. State’s attorney—Thomas J. .Courtney, $14,- 
Coroner—Frank J. Walsh, $9,000. 599.92: term expires 1940. 
meee eee Shee $6, 000 Civil Service commission—President, William P. 
County clerk—Michael J. Flynn, $9,000. Haberkorn, $4,500. i 
County comptroller—Michael J. Fy nn. $ Rpg ren of highways—George A. Quinlan, 
Pats, superintendent of schools—Noble J. ‘ook County dali Supeeineen dent, Fr. G. 
County treasurer—John Toman, D., $9,960. Sain, $4,999. 3 


Forest preserve of Cook County—Clayton F. Cook oes hospital—Warden, Manus Mc- 


Municipal Court of Chicago 
(Salaries, chief justice $15,000 a year; associate justices $10,000) 
Clerk—Joseph L. Gill 


Term Term Term 
Name Expires) Name Expires Name Expires 
Gibson E. Gorman....... 1940 John V. MeCormick.....| 1942 John Gutknecht ........} 1944 
» Francis Borrelli.......... 1940 Charles S. Dougherty... .} 1942 John J. Rooney......... 1944 
Frank M. Padden........| 1940 Oscar S. Caplan......... 1942 Lambert K. Hayes...... 1944 
ee D. Hartigan. . 1940 ira Bh Sclrmesetexs 1942 Eugene Holland......... 1944 
Harold P. O'Connell. . 1940 fi ae St Nees 1942 N, J. Bonelli. 3). 2 ee 1944 
George B. Weiss. .... tenet 22940 Edward 4 va athies ee 1942 William V. eer, ae aeons 1944 
Je. Braude.:.......... 1940 |/Jay A. Schiller.......... 1942 Joseph H. Garry . 1944 
Leroy Hackett........... 1940 Edwin J. Hasten........ 1942 Ceci Garbett, Smith... 1! 1944 
Joseph J. Drucker........ 1940 ||John J. Sonsteby*....... 1942 Frank E. Donoghue.. 1944 { 
Joseph B. Hermes........ 1940 || Justin F. McCarthy . 1942 |/Victor A. Kula. 1944 
Stephen Adamowski 1940 Leon Edelman...... -..] 1942 Edward Luczak 
Eugene McGarry ......... 1940 Thomas A. Green....... 1942 Mason 8. Sullivan. 
* Chief justice. : . 
County Court (Cook) Ve 
Clerk—Michael J. Flynn (1942) 
Judge—Edmund K. Jarecki, D., term expires 1942. ¥ beady 3 Bo ib ot pons (Coun 
udge—vo! onn D., ires 
CRIMINAL COURT (COOK COUNTY) 12. ‘ mn ae 
Judges—Judges of the Superior and Circuit Ose ae Lyman, term expires 1940. 
courts alternate in presiding. JUVENILE COURT. ‘(COOK UNTY 


Clerk—Thomas J. Bowler, D., term expires 1942. Judson Front Bicek, term expires 1945. 


Forest Preserve of Cook County 
Source: Cook County Forest Preserve 


8 ot AS EEE ee nadchenie nese ee vitae aaa resem ane e > eee EER eee 
Name Township Acre. Name Township Acre. 
Deer Grove ae NS ae ae Steele Preserve. 
eichibere NA ee 1,180 Cummins Reserv: 129 83 
Bait GLOVE... os... a os .-| 2,325 ‘Riverside Woods & Zoo eos: Riverside. 1S le 5 
Mors Woods. ......../Wheeling. ..0..... 276 Calumet Portage. ..... RYONS<.5 eee 
Pottawatomie Woods. . Wheeling Fe 541 Warren G. Harding 
innebago Woods . Northfield. - . 230 ‘Wood s.0. 2 ME PROVISO ..5 7 akan 740 
Portage Grove and Al- Cantigny Woods...... evens: as HGhee St 368 
lison Woods........ Northfield ........ 1,201 Argonne Forest ......../Lyons............ 4,919 
Somme Preserve ...... Northfield........ 600 cae POresGs «sce cn neon Lemont, Palos... . 230 
Turnbull Tract, New PPRIOG FAAUS oo. Gis cea Palos, Lemont....} 3,540 
BECAOR EM Gat 6s. 6.0)0 hn Northfleld........ 180 Black Partridge. ...... Lemont.......... 9 
Soe Skokie, New Humphrey Woods. ..../Orland........... 1,008 
eT BAS Northfield ........) 1,445 Beverly Hills or Ryan 
Memorial Woods...... Norehnerd, he 53 320 Woods a. nan keke Calumet, Chicago. | 183 
Harms Woods........ ION eA nena Ses 517 Mascouen Reserve. . et Orland...| 999 
Linne Woods......... Niles wie ASE a AAs 218 St. Mihiel Reserva.,../Bremen.......... 675 
Oshkosh Woods. ...... Tee ae 197 Kicka Grove...... Thorton, Calumet] 462 
Northwestern Woods..|/Maine........... 31 Whistler Preserve...../Calumet......... 240 
elleau bal or Sen- Beaubien Preserve... “|Chieago, Thornton 270 
HS) WOOK... ea ss Maine....... Mc Ask 40 Wolf Lake Preserve. ...|Chicago.......... 120 
Marne Reservailoi for Sus vO oe toe pee Bs sale Waren tae Chicago 375 
Wh dau Seay abbona < 
Sauganash or Caldwell ea Gurdon a mUbiaR et ee ey 
Woredix 6 okssn.0 be ploant, Thornton. .| 1 
1,618 |lWood W Wiisoa Woods. . .|Bloo een ae 
SMU Kral en tne Bloom 2.21, eee 1,188 
325 ceases SS 
280 Totals «les ares aie lmucta ce iets Bes: 5 33,145.83 
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4: Chief Manufacturing Industries, Chicago Area, 1937 


Source: United States Bureau of the Gelita 
: one industrial area of Chicago, as defined by the Census ghee comprises Cook, Du Page, Kane, 
ts Lake and Will counties in Illinois and Lake County in Indiana.) 
: Work- Year’s Value of . — 
é County ers Wages Product ~ 
y pmcage Industrial Area, total: 
- Sa ON SS eS So Ca ne 1 iia 538,775 /8740, Wea ee bee 
j MRM N Te ok Se ae Reiw dr cas Ae ex. ucs 2 octane HOR aee ate 21,397! 494,037,000} 3,316,851,321 
: Portion in Illinois, pki se oe ee a hig S:> aiagemeane 473, 143| 627,733,535] 3,883, 1929, 1926 
*4 al t 
a Jaci e eae nec 9) a 438,171) 584,210,656] 3,647,785, “427, 
PRM ER RT eee oe OER SE to ions cen oah ce : 7159; 
eae Ee tax Saiess cmste en iwice is econ come 15,177| 18, 308, the 76,899,078 
RATE te hes eather ck Kc aeRO es Vs bai, < “ & eae 9,686] 12,470,472 72,610,134 
‘ P UAC Sacco AR gee SE RRM A ile ee Sa a me ee oh) fiat: eee} 11,376,667 75,476,572 
i Portion in Indiana—Lake County, 1937.................... 65,632| 112,426,461 327) 498,327 
Work-| Year’s Value of 
INDUSTRY ers Wages Products 
; Abrasive wheels, stones, paper, and cloth, and related products. . 582) $ 598,758 $ 4,698,240 
: Artificial and preserved flowers and plants................... eu 339 210,351 1,463,487 
Bags, paper, exclusive of those made in paper mills................. 758 656,104 5,225,553 
é Baking powder, yeast, and other leavening compounds............ : Ge icone bie ego 
Reetegarrines esau: WR RESINS. cen) 2 Ss, ee eek arose 3,641 6,990,565]  123/974'622 
See RTE NONI O.Tra Gs 0 Gh a oa SE is Poo eS > cos ue ce cea. 1,549 2,436,843 12,597,627 
2 pots, nuts, washers, and rivets, made in plants not operated in con- 3 pik er 19.894.686 
b mag PUTTER IME ST ARte oho Oe ee ces ec kena Se 4048 erie 18° 130'876 
-- Boo binding and blank-book making.......... 2.2... -..56.00c0ee0e8 gins ryt ie aee ane 
¢ Boots and shoes, other than rubber... - 0... 5s eee eee e en dene on 3 peer: Bagi! 
oi Hones, Paper, not elsewhere classified... 0... me ee eee eee eas evtie tts ‘ nae 
ames, wooden, except cigar boxes.) 2... 6. nee ee ee cee ee seeae Py 370'707 107244 B89 
rend wre guner DARGry Nrodnets... wo ss ee etc e ees eacte ces 244, 
‘ Canned and dried fruits and vegetables; canned and bottled juices; ae 9.b79.a38 a70szeen 
b. preserves, jellies, fruit butters, pickles, and sauces................ ee 17090 446 80 on bbe 
A Cars, electric and steam railroad...............-.+0-c.ccccsceeeeee 0, ,639, 
vi Cash registers, adding and calculating machines, and other business aie 2.607. B0E 14,899,111 
; machines except ty SR EL eee eT eee ? ett erie 
7 Caskets, coffins, cases, and other mofticians’ ie tes . ¢ ret h 638 31'969,606 
é Chemicals not Garces classified Page one 3 809 
. Clay peg other than pottery - 359'030 8'866341_ 
in Cleaning and polishing preparation: 7 " 866, 
‘ Regong, « men’s, youths’, and boys’, not elsewhere classified—regular 11.178| ia. eazase 49,487,840 
. Clothing, <ates 8, youths’, and boys’, not elsewhere classified—contract scene! Noe jisaee 
é- sud SERS eae Se er ere eer ere ee rer . 802, 182, 
’ oe work (including work shirts) and sport garments, except 904 808.386 3,462,599 
4 ay sls, and “separate. ag ki rts, Ww rae misses’, and Sows 738| 1,197,016|) Saat 
| 979,20 
; 2,724'869 
4 Concrete peat 9'084/972 
ee enery aa 4,372,075 
eins Bits O76 
‘ 7 5,048,466 
ae UR ER AP ne ee eee rer pra ee 
Dresses: House dresses, uniforms, and aides regis factories..... | 333 eR Rai 
Drugs and MOGICINE oe oes Beas 46°176,000| 211.090'292 
" ee machin apparatus, and supplies.............. ie * 
4 Hngraving (ot (other than steel, copperplate, or wood), chasing, etching, eS Lose 
e an BERAMRIMELINE shea. Siayiccc vin o GAs ahd eno REET 8 obec eHow one Z clores ’ i 7 * fl 
Hngraving, st arent copperplate, and wood, and plate printing E ies one ae 7 ooo a ye 
OC Te 9 ee a rere ere eee F BUR BOS Z : 
Fabricated textile products not ep pala classified : 395 1.337 
aie fia] SAStia) eae tag 
gi Ss, pres cs esise a 
Food preparations not elsewhere classified .............. ae tier 1,741 1,788,290 31,687, 
oestnes iron and steel, hana in plants not operated in conn 3.492 6,093,519 29,552, 77 
ith steel works or rolling mills...... Fe SE SOTA cso oc ert 8'796'136 35'264'613 
ood, BRE a ty lassined —rég reg ilar tactories.--| 736) | ,'008.967|  G7B.860 
lane ECods, tenis, not élaewhere a 13,374|' 15,463,649] 61,286,453 
5 Furniture, including store and office fixtures . . geo gees Era A pe 883°789 2'391'353 
GUBES «7020s oi eee eee cn alec enters tees r neste pots Bot 706107 2'561'927 
’ Gloves and mittens, leather............--: ees eee ee eeee $4 tL $47'250 8'532'720 
ig MeN TEIN IG OMAR 05 sme. 5 deo fs sane: caw cee tetera rer ceeers be 470,064 1'542'997 
Bae su aes Be WNUSE, MONIES crete 2 sp uct ts 2,407| 2,883,531] 15,142}395 
D | Fate'sna capa except felt and straw, men’s. ‘596) | 498.474 2,092,889 
* al caps, * 4, j 3 
; Heating and cooking apparatus, except electric eth 16,81 158 ‘578, 
; ae chaem 684 968,63 ,854,2 
truments and apparatus 1,801,937] 6,585,490 
ee “| NOG sa 
ewe. 4 512, 644, 
Teuthar oqds not elaewhere Classified ........-- ++ serereee eect eeer AS 4,004'651 22'330'398- 
fom flee nn sa cooc.22000 SSCS eee $308 447 19'097,460 
ee we Whe nodes 2 S150 (is es aE ea ne 4'352 8'305,981 34 
ee ORS eC RIOR oe ee Ea oe One Race A oen Meston 691/822 6 
.| 15,177} 22,529,871 105 
aera NESE oR eh emery oy 1° 14,708,689 79 
I accessories and machinists” ta 7403 2'814'083| 11 


416 Chicago—Chief Manufactures; 


Industry eS 
386} *ato‘oes'390. 
9,822,633 
5,582,504 — 
24,376,204 
40,501,076 
77,138,741 
066,491 


Paper 
er goods not elsewhere Classified .....-..-.--+e-++ seer eee tee eee 
fumes, cosmetics, and other toilet preparations........--..-.---- 
troleum refining 


-Planing-mill ' 3 
Bea i 13,245,686 _ 
fied, made in 436.432 
16,913,061 
131,246,568 
112,384,121 
21,750,126 
69,490,588 
13,771,039 — 
22,990,280 
" 444 
17,828,987 
14,223,370 
11,655,910 
12,375,989 


: wy 
40,105,918 
7:403,190 4 


1 
13,678,313 »211, 542° 
6,113,001 17,946,438 


21,118,465 


1,356,020 6,286,636 
eel-works and rolling-mill ptoducts : 114,254,644) 547,762,733 _ 
ereotyping and electrotyping, not done in printing establishments... 2,484,682 6,451,055 | 
tural and ornamental metal work, made in plants not operated in 
peeve WEDITOMD eRNLIS CY. <0) Do Deh pins cjotase oie siete tee inelcls 4,757,936 
cal and orthopedic appliances and related products?............ 0: 1,806,467 


ans and other tinware not elsewhere classified............ Merde Av 
, not including edge tools, machine tools, files, or saws..... 
's (not including children’s wheel goods or sleds), games, and 
round equipment......... Ld ORO OO eNO re Boy eet eA 
users (semidress), wash suits, and washable service apparel 
ks, suitcases, briefcases, bags, and other luggage......... 
ODES NONE a Sei ace acid). Suc wile ciple he «divs aid 
rom purchased rods...............+. 
Bx Hotelsewhere classified . 0.8... amt oe est. gases anes aa 
urned and shaped and other wooden goods, not elsewhere 


Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted, made in plants not operated 
at Loe ee WRT ELON INS MAIS 5.5 Ssjec sola how ald stare Adore bites ab ences 


749 1,187,972 


187, 7,535,395 
86,345] 109,725,191 3ig705 


760,318,795 


391,185)$515,808, 163]$3,215, 297 
311°599| 360,186,441 37346298) 


2S workers and wages do not include salaried officers and employees. 
e earner figures represent the average number., ih 
istries employing fewer than 500 workers are not listed. 


‘ Distribution of Family Income in Chicago Families 
ar Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 


Percent of total income represented by— 


Aver- Expenditures for current family living 


da. ; Con- 
justed { Cloth- tribu- 


in- Home ing |Trans-| Med- | ti } 
come | Total} Food | main-| and | porta-| ical ane, Other 
te- per- tion | care | per- | Items 


sonal 
taxes 


ce 
a 


So 
fs 


DRE MOWROHUNOR RE 
OD Er iP hal ot TAI 9 Gr OO 


PRANNABAHB NN 


5,966 
8,642 
16,277 


Pie RROD NWO WW Oh ho 
OAS ONS GRE 9. SLO = 
SOWNNOK NRW RW 
RNNNNNWHWWWWWHORT 
OAAANNT OM Cs eon OOO 
HONDO ROROUC OH in 
Dm ta fe ee tf fk fet et pt et 
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PDD NIGO G0 AF GOI OTE OD 
WAMNODO PH WOO RON 
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Chicago—Trade; Clearing House; Stock Exchange 


Retail Trade in Chicago, 1935, by Kinds 


United States Bureau of the Census 


Source: 


“Kind of business = Sales 


Em- 


Wages 


ployes|In Yr., 


$1,000 |Av. No.| $1,000 


Kind of business| Stores 
No 


City total. ..|.44,382|/1,215,706/160,917 166,591 


Food stores.....} 17,280} 256,397 
Candy and eonf..| 2,493 1,84 
Dairy prod., milk. 456 35,87 
Egg and poultry... 162 90 
Delicatessen... .. 707 4,221 
Fruit, veg. mark. . 765 6,624 
Grocery no meats.| 6,003 74,846 
Grocery, meats...| 3,454 80,698 
Meat markets....} 1,965 31,199 
Fish markets. .... 260 1,568 
Bakeries, caterers. 865 5,712 
Other food stores . 150 2,912 
General stores : 

(with food)... . 20 996 

neral merch- 

andise group..| 1,024) 370,557 
Drygds.,gen.mer. 707 9,56 
Depart. stores... . 67| 336,276 
Variety, 5-10, ete. 250 4,719 
Apparel Group..| 3,849) 121,303 
Men’s}furnishings 446 ,870 
Men’s clothing... 285 16,049) 
Family clothing. . 150} 18,908 
W'men’s rdy-to-w' 957 37,831 
Furriers and fur. . 119 5,093 
Millinery ........ 545 +345 
Custom tailors. .. 301 5,706 
Other apparel.... 378 a. 
See 668 19,955 

Automotive grp.| 1,648) 103,838 

M’tor-vehi. (new) 293 85,449 
Used-car dealers. . 73 2,923 
Tire & bat. dealers 243 +273 
Garages.........| 1,007 7,755 
Other automotive 32 438 
Filling Stations 1,839; 32,201 
Furniture 

house group.. 975 41,289 
Furniture. ....... 331 20,127 
Floorcoy.,drapery 96) 5,394 


4 
432) 


H'sh’l app'l.,radio 214 
Radio dealers... . 102 
Other home fur.. 232 
Lumber-bldg.- |* 
hardware ¢gr.. 1,467 
L'm’er, build. mat. 142 
Hardware....... 864 
Hard., farm im... 3 
Heating, plumb. . 85 
Paint,glass,wall-p. 347 
Electrical supply . 26 
Eating & drink- 
ing places. .... 9,018 
Resta., lunehrms.} 2,646 
Lunch coun., refr. 728 
Drinking places. . 5,644 
Drug stores..... 1,920 
With fountain. .. . 1,431 
Without fountain. 489 
Other ret. stores} 4,716 
Bicycleshops.... 13 
Book stores...:.. 144 
2: a ee 661 
fH Plorigte, <5 sty,;0 508 
|) Fuel andice...... 1,136 
|| Gift, no'Ity, souv. 244 
Hay, grain, feed 
(without groc.) .. 54 
(with groceries)/.......]...... 
Farmé&gard.sup'ly 23 
ay ee 265 
Luggage...:..... 33 
News dealers. .... 565 
Sporting goods... 34 
Beer & liq. (pck.) 200 
Other classifica... 836 
Sec.-h’nd stores 626 
Clothing & shoe. . 96 
Furniture ........ 216 
Tires, accessories. 77 
Pawn shops...... 29 
OG GI is 4 oss 208 


477 

Em- |Wages 

Sales |ployes|In Yr., 
$1,000 |Av.No.| $1,000 
10,617} 1,908) 2,20% 
1,698 191 245, 
3,453 639 786 
26,811) 2,999) 4,146 
10,582} 1,186] 1,756 
8,55) 789 950 
227 17 29 
2,635 511 735 
4,289 427 561 
528 69 115 
96,000| 27,822) 18,847 
57,100) 19,236) 12,542 
4,49 1,256 735 
34,404 +330] 5,570 
55,709| 7,437 186 
49,445) 6,593) 7,342 
+264 84 844 
106,663] 11,633) 15,416 
240 17 21 
5,995) 1,504) 1,893 
9,69 734 813 
4,045 586 593 
51,809) 4,030) 6,049 
10. 1 122 
393 43 31 

§ 1,697 137 160 
9303 598 867 
584 52 68 
2,557 748 360 
515 47 65 
4,83 383 411 
17,894; 2,602) 3,963 
3,942 651 749 
146 21 12 
827 131 114 
606 109 116 
897 84 150 
1,466 306 357 


Includes no compensation for proprietors and firm members of unincorporated businesses. 

Operating expenses for the .1935 year—food stores $57,785,000; general stores with food $205,000; 
general merchandise $113,435,000; apparel $42,420,000; automotive $21,530,000; furniture and household 
$14,577,000; lumber—building—hardware $7,763,000; eating and drinking places $46,354,000; drug stores 
$14,636,000; other retail stores $30,271,000; second hand stores $1,467,000. 


Chicago Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 


Source: Chicago Stock Exchange 
Stocks Bonds Seats Stocks Bonds Seats 

Year Shares Par Value High Low Year Shares Par Value High Low 

et tae eeu ~_||1931..| 34,404,200 |$12,480,500 | $24,000 | $5,100 
1500... 1 ose 318 362/600 3 1932. :| 15/642;000 | 10;597;000 9/500 | 2,50 
1905..| 1,544,319 | 8,567,500 x 1933..| 18,288,000 | 1,433,000 | 10,000; 3,000 
1910. . ROL SOP ab 37 BAT. 000 Pcs dacs. oe be eens: 1934. .| 10,178,000 47,000 6,000 | 2.000 
1915.. 715.557 | 9,316,100 | $1,025 $750|/1935..| 12/483,00 9,000 5,000 | 2,000 
1920..| 7.267.441 | 4.652.400 "250 | 4,900/|1936..| 19,456,000 194/000 7,500 | 2,000 
1925..| 14,102,892 | 8,748.300 6.000 | 4.000/|1937..| 14/239/000 45,000 3.500 | 2'000 
1928. .| 38,941,589 | 7,534,600 7000 | 22,000||1938..| 7,707,000 221,600 2,000 | 1.500 
1929. | 82,216,000 | 4,975,500 }*110,000 60.000) 1939**| 6,203,000 | 1,198,000 2,100 | 1,500: 
1930.°| 69.747.500 | 27,462,000 5'000 | 12,000 


i d from 235 to 470. The High 
*Prior to September 5, 1929, when number of memberships was increase i g 
Brcoe ite September 5, 1929, was $50,000—$26,500. 


+*Nine eee 
Arthur M. 
Kenneth L. Smith is 


Betts is Chairman of the Board; his term expires June 3, 1940. 
President; ~.his term expires June 3, 1940. 


Condition of Members'of Chicago Clearing House Association 
Source: Chicago Clearing House Association; figures are as of Oct. 25, 1939 


Surplus &{| Demand Time | 
es Clearing House Members Capital Profits Deposits Deposits 
First thease. «22 <= -« $30,000,000] $37,680,000] $898,587,000| $176,962,000' 
3 Bt ee Nat ae ‘Trust Gompany| 75,000,000] — 41;832,000 1,127,097,000 154,460,000 
§* |Bank of Montreal (Branch Ban iny......|"”"4,000,000| "”’3,2%8,000] 131'232'000| 12/105,000 
TP mt Trust Company ae 3'000,000]  10°293/000] 279,721,000] 77,755,000 — 
33 Norn Trust & Savings Bank... .. 6,000,000] 11,435;000| 247,149,000] 26,897,000 
ere ees SO mn ma PS 
ck Natio: eel a kart , , , , a B ‘| A 
(0 SE aly it Hee a emma Sd 
ri ee aves! Bank. 3 1,600,000 1,498,000] 57,730,000] 5,375,000 


No capital st 
;Time deposits 


122,700,000 


109,379,000/2, 


818,887,000] 465,621,000 


eiaia by State Bank subsidiary not a member of this Association. 


Soa 
Source: Illinois Department of ‘Health; population Pe Be are of July Ast “ana Ye: ar). 
Other figures are for calendar years. 
ty AOL Sa a ES eS eee ea ad Feet See 


Rates per 1,000 pop. Ean: “Pet. of 


= : Under | deaths 
Births | Deaths Rersone 5 years under 


: \Est’d pop.| Births Deaths | Mar’ges 


131,289 ; No 84 ¥ j 15,218 * 
state i y 4,046 
wide 

record 

kept 


121,898 84,769 v 


DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, ILLINOIS (Rates 
: Pulmonary eart 
| Tubercul, | Pneumonia Disease Nephritis Cancer 


Dea. | Rate-| Dea. | Rate | Dea. | Rate 
= = — |——. 4. — 


per 100,000 Population) 


Diphtheria 
Rate | Dea. } Rate 


1,171! 17.46 
80 


96.77 
8, 8,024/10 102. ue es 2 
24, 810 313.49 7 220] on: 33i10, 736 135. 78 


_ Officers and Trustees, University of Illinois 
(Terms*are for six years) 


Term 
Address Expires 


Name Address 
i [orner, governor. Springfield . . ./Ex-officio |} Harold A. Pogue, D Decatur ..... 
yhn A, Wieland, superin~ Homer Mat Adams, D Springfield... 
en of Public Instruct. | Springfield James M. Cleary, D....... i 

A. Meyer, D Ci Louis C. Moschel, D....... 

. Karraker, D..... i ee Frank A. Jensen, D. 

Mayer, D.. Arthur Cutts Willard, pres- | __ 

E. Plumb, Des) Decatur .. g ident, Univ. of Illinois Champaign. . 

Chic 


ago Winds, Bee, Cent of Time Each Direction, 1938 


4 Source: Weather Bureau, Chicago 


|2acqm | Jan. _ 
Be ee 


| March 


BoaNc.| April 
April 


eh 
SoHo |. 
me bo 


Bawao | Feb. 
OW 


Ne oe 
Reo on 


ase 


Passengers and Planes Using Chicago Airport 
(ae Chicago Bureau of Parks, Recreation and Aviation, of Dnee of Public Works 
Passengers| Planes 


| Arriving &|. Using Year Arriving &| Using Year Perce ise 
| Departing) Airport . 


Passengers| Planes 


Arrivin: 


| Departing] Airport peo seas 


125,944 22,130 |/1936 240,677 32,431 ||1938 "307,860 _ 
176,246 27,299 ||1937 262.590 31,108 ||1939 (9 mo.) 287) 343 


Estimated Population of Chicago by Years Since 1930 ik 
er 


Source; Chicago Municipal anne Library 

- 3,376,438 | July 1, 1932...3,456,700 | July 1, 1935. ..3,558,700 July le 
..3,388,000 | July 1, 1933. 3,490,700 July | 4 1936. . ».31592,700 Jan. 

al 422,000 | July 1, 1934. | 3,524,700 July 1, 1937. ..3,626,700 


i 


Chicago and U. S—Vote for Mayor; ‘Ses Liquor Production 479 


Vote for Mayor in Chicago, April 5, 1939 


Almanac Seer 


Source: Worl 


‘ 


Edward Dwight Arthur Edward Dwight Arthur Edward Dwight Arthur 
J.Kelly H.Green H.Reilly J.Kelly H.Green H. Reilly J.Kelly H.Green H. Reilly 
Wards Dem. Rep. 3d Party || Wards Dem. Rep. 3d Party || Wards Dem. Rep. 3d Party 
ha Lineal 1,573 18 EA i ak 19,255 82 37.... 16,927 17,932 $0.— 
2.... 20,785 16,369 232 20.... 16,111 2,548 39 38... . 16,396 19,526 144 
ein 17,252 12,303 126 21.... 16,486 7,652 71 390... 13,957 16,617 105 
4..... 18,273 14,675 7 22.... 17,485 5,604 89 40.... 14,957 14,646 
5.... 21,113 18,949 156 23... . 17,459 6,930 89 41.... 12,518 19,082 121 
Missy < 17,313 18,617 106 24.... 22,564 1,118 25 42.... 14,954 8,814 16 
ae 16,951 20,895 95 25.... 14,704 6,109 62 43.... 12,800 10,696 92 
8.... 16,101 20,218 1l4 26.... 15,445 6,292 115 44... 4, 13,289 12,805 
9.... 12,983 14,409 131 27.... 21,622 6,019 69 45.... 15,131 16,040 144 
10.. 13,169 9,491 118 28.... 18,320 8,160 90 46.... 15,221 15,038 8 
iS. 18,6 7,073 74 29.... 21,557 5.774 58 47.... 14,042 20,703 123 
12... 15,578 10,888 96 30.... 18,103 12,189 80 48.... 17,612 17,110 76 
13 18,972 14,227 131 31.... 18,254 8,576 96 49.... 15,714 19,725 1 
14 18,612 5,966 62 32.5.5 17,755 6,226 11ll 50.... 13,008 20,051 15 
15 19,643 12,168 81 nS ee by (3 13,154 115 ee 
16 18,885 14,739 154 34.... 14,104 13,695 122 Totals 822,469 638,068 4,907 
17 16,220 16,818 105 35 . 15,806 15,138 106 
18 20,067 18,225 94 36 13,214 17,241 145 


Altitudes in Chicago 


Source: 


Chicago is one of the few great cities of the 
world which is built directly on a lake front. 
It is located at the southwest corner of Lake 


Chicago Municipal Reference Library 


Oakley Avenue and 103rd Street...... 85.379 feet* 
Western Avenue and 87th Street..... . 
Seeley Avenue and 95th Street......... ~ 82.320 


Michigan (lat. 41° 50’, long. 87° 38’ W.), some- | Hoyne Avenue and 91st Street....... 79.334 “‘ 
what less than half-way from the equator to the | Damen Avenue and 103rd Street..... 78.855 ‘ 
north pole, on a crescent-shaped plain gradually | Harlem Avenue and Nina Avenue..... 73.354 “ 
rising from the level of the lake. Harlem Ave. and Norwood Park Ave. 68.623 ‘* 

- The following street intersections are the high- | Devon Avenue and Harlem Avenue... 67.111 ‘* 
est street corners in Chicago. Six are located in | Western Avenue and 110th Place..... 66.894 ** 
the southern part of the city in the Beverly and | Dickens:Avenue and Newland Avenue. 66.875 ‘‘ 
Morgan Park community areas; the others in the | Harlem Avenue and Grand Avenue.. 66.843 ‘“* 
northwest part of the city in the Norwood Park, | Grand Ave. and Narragansett Ave... 66.723 ** 
Montclare, and Belmont-Cragin community areas: *Above Lake Michigan, \ 

| Distilled Spirits and Fermented Malt Liquor Produced 

, Source: United States Internal Revenue Bureau. Figures show earcait of tax gallons or bbls. 

’ Fer. Fer. 
5 Year Distilled Spirits Malt | Year Distilled Spirits Malt. 
4 fiscal Lia. } fiscal Liq. 
Whky.|Rm.| Bdy.| Alcoh.; Tot. | Tot. | Whky.| Rm.| Bdy. | Alcoh.| Tot. | Tot. 
f 1,000 |1,000|1.000] 1,000 | 1.000 | 1,000 | 1,000 |1,000] 1,000} 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
“ G Gals. |Gals.| Gals. | Gals. bis. Gals. | Bbls. 


Gals. a Gals. | Gals. 


als. - B 
67.114 |1,614 |3,760] 35,159 |109 235/39,472 1924... 


Brates 85 847/135,898)}137,529 2.890 
: 71,083 1,792 5,449) 72,748 |153,259 49,522 ||1925...| ...... 785 548/166, 165 167, 498) 5,119 
J $2,464 |2,254/7,656| 68,534 /163,894 159,545 1930. . 1,999] 983 416]191,859|195,257| 2 681 
‘ 44,552 |2, "S44 $/522] 81/101 ]140,656/59,808 1934. ..| 62/353]1,818| 8,574 166, 4591241,610|37.678 
SF 816 ]1,802] 98,160 |100,778 |27,713 ||1935. . .|149,113}]3,102 81,771|349,772|45,22 
. 235| 945/1,649|] 98,436 /101, he 3 231 1936. . .}223,65912,197]20,094|197,904|/449,9 ,812 
, 753| 543/1,531] 85,069 87.8: 96| 9,220 1937. . .|223,458/2,524]12,472 per 482,138) 58,748 
z 316] 864/1,077| 79,906} 82,163 6,348 1938... .|102,896]2,170|22,544/217,431/351,190/56,340 
m6 (A923...) --..-- 805 |1,417 1122,403 |124,626! 5,269 | 11939...) 93,004]2,443 27,446 217, 172 346, 344 33, 870 
J ted liquor figures 1921-33 mean near-beer (bbl.=31 gallons). 
a anction qa, 600 g Wit RITE yd) See tant asp” 2,985; (1915) 3,636; (1934) 2, 405; 
36) 6,229; (1 1 
cag) 5.9 poe Gistited ES represent those produced at distilleries and industrial alcohol plants. 
4 GRAINS, ETC., USED IN MAKING LIQUOR AND BEER 
f Used in Distilled Spirits Used in Fermented Liquor 
; fee. Malt Rye Corn Mol’s Malt Rice { Corn | Hops } Sugar |Oth. G.|Oth.M. 
| ju. }1, ‘al.| 1,000 i pouty 1,000 Ib. |1,0001b. 1,000 Ib. }1,0001b.|1,000 Ib. 
2 1915 eer hs ut TP 280 95 301] 2. 04,891! 38,839 |109,630 {145,698 | 68,880 
1920. 215 50 1,057 | 113,133 8,552} 6,441 | 23,354 4 
1921. 719 188 810 119,053 1,3) 5,989 8,468 | 17,336 
1922 680 85 3,093 97,223 21,591] 4,453 425 | 11,239 
1923.| _ 444 3,106 | 148,711 29,147| 4, 24/999 | 1,115 
924.| 1,060 91 4,835 | 155,00 29,260| 3,815 | 18,946 353 
1925.| 1,056 97 7,201 | 203,270 552| 3,256 | 20,277 409 
926.| ‘641 13 | 7,948 | 267, 17,592} 3,425 | 22,268] 1,085 
. 1927. 497 7 8,393 | 211,519 11,467| 3,148 | 21,329 968 
1928. 5 7 | 6,189 | 213,630 5,280] 3,071 | 19,050 | 12,287 
1929. 359 8 9,802 ‘ 6,6: 2,734 | 8,509 | 11,289 
1930.| 647 9;966 | 235,797 12;711| 2,627 | 17,396 | 4,81 
1931. 6,385 2,4 187,790 9,49. 2,196 | 25,436] ...... 
' 1932. 218 | 4, 61,295 4 841 | 22,51 : 
1933. 0 564 5,81 116,240 867 pik odie 
1934.| 2,515 | 4,50 12,777 | 175,902 256,845) 26,234 Meee oa eee 
1935.| 45810 | 10,2 400 | 195,266 340,841| 31,773 155,374 BAe 20, 
1936.| 6,650 | 12,835 | 31,825 9,123 ins He veteee 
19a? 6,916 ,633 | 36,242 | 208,071 7 00 Boren aaa 
1938.| 3,690] 6,0 19,827 6,7 2,059,843) 260, 2 375,030| 74,874 oats 
1939. 3,275 5,495 | 18,087 | 163,2231 1,938,177/198, 317) 415,689 32, 462 150! 765 2,849 


‘de all materials used at distilleries or industrial alcohol plants. 
fa coins hee fn centiler’, 56 pounds equal 1 bushel, U. S. Revised Statutes, Sec. 2846, Inter- 


nal Revenue Code, 1939, i ad 
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Sali ae “ot 
Interest Laws and Small Loan Interest Ra 
Source: Department of Consumer Credit Studies, Russell Sage Foundation — Py 
Ries n of i : ; f| after the Uniform Small Loan Law dra yy 
: The regulation of interest rates is a form 0 See voundntion. ‘Phe Galtarh Law. 
“ppolige power which is' generally exercised by Siete ires those engaged in the business of lending 
_ legislatures, Interest laws may be divided for con- Cae ae $300 at jae nt ates int ex dese *oteniese q 
venience into four classes. - fixed by the usufy statutes to be licensed, bonded, 
_ 1, Statutes fixing the legal rate of interest.) 544 supervised by the state banking department 
, 7 : Rates of charge permitted licensees generally 
ate of interest which applies on judgments, on] range from 21% to 344 per cent a month, and both 
and in loan contracts in| criminal and civil penalties are provided for in~- 
This rate is| fraction, Unlike the rates fixed,by the first two 
classes of statutes which permit the lender to ~ 
obtain, in addition to interest, reimbursement for 
certain expenses incident to making and collecting ce 
the loan, regulatdry small loan statutes impose 
an all-inclusive limitation upon charges. Seventeen 
states have no comprehensive small loam laws. ' 
4. Specific enabling acts. Most states specifically 
exempt certain types of lending agencies from the © 
regulations of the small loan and usury statutes, 
and authorize these agencies to make higher 
charges than those allowed by the usury statutes. _ 
Among these are pawnbrokers, whose rates are | 
restricted in some states by statute and in other 
1 ar states by municipal ordinances to charges ranging 
few states permit rates as high as 12 per cent a} generally from 245 to 10 per cent a month; in- 
ear, Penalties for infraction range from for-| dustrial banks or discount companies, which are 
feiture of excess interest to loss of the entire | authorized to make charges ranging generally from 
principal and even to imprisonment. Corporations ; 144 to 242 per cent a month; credit unions, which 
: usually exempted from the protection of these | are generally authorized to charge 1 per cent a 
By pha 1k | month; and banks and building and loan associa- 
ezulatory small loan statutes. These statutes} tions. In a few instances, such statutory authori- 
only to loans of small sums, but within this| zation has been. granted to single institutions. f 
they apply to all lenders not specifically ex- The states with small loan laws, the dates of is 
|. Thirty-one states ‘have comprehensive | the enactment of the laws and the rates of interest, — ? 
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statutes, most of which are modeled! as of October, 1938, follow: ¥ » 
5 Maximum Rate _ j 
General History (Monthly, unless otherwise stated) 
LO Zc NOW: AOt LOSZ ssa Eis sheiery ss to 8% per annum 
EOLOS Amended). .)4., 2.5182 wasn eat he 34% f 
.|See note A’ See note A , : 
Numerous acts since 1913; present act/10% per annum plus 10% fee plus other © 
LET iain Me Beticaiass seta spear ae charges ; Ng 
Ree 1919: frequently amended..............|3% to $100; 2% on remainder 


LOLS* (amended... 5.04 Packie Gee ee sos "o 
Sf ee MOZGN Geb crdelciet 20 wlebieen earner atone ale re va 
ees pt 920 amended L9SHs . docs ee o'.0 store 14% - 

PETAR OSS 2 ocho te git 222 aidacls Sang Fete Fait 36% to $100; 2.344% on remainder dite 
TOL? : MEW /ACt-LOSONY. oo eee eee hee 3% to $150; 234% on remainder 4 
1913; new act of 1917; revised 1933..... 3% to $150; 134% on remainder plus 50e _ 

fee on small loans (Commission rate) yee’ 
a ectel soc) ore aid 3% to$150;2% onremainder(Com.rate) 
BA cia cies api Sa} 9: vials pr sigan is mega etme: ohn 344% to $150; 214% on remainder 
Be eRe © er Se ae Hatha Ta ae 
1917; frequently amended.............. 3% to $150, 2% on remainder 
. .|1912; new act of 1918; amended........ 316% 
.|1911; frequently amended.............. Unsecured loans, 3% to $150; 24% on _ 
s remainder; chattel and co-maker loans, is 
3% to $150; 2% on remainder; other — 
‘ : special classes (Commission rate) : 
es : 3% to $100, 244% on remainder ~ 


.111212/1913) new act 1927; amended. 2.122222! 3% on loans of $100 or less, 244% onloans 


‘ 


. of more than $100 $e 
.|1913; new act 1915; amended.......... 10% per annum plus 10% fee plus exam- 
ination fee on small loans 


BLO es AIMEE cy. ¢ siete sateen eRe eels 2% plus small fee 

. .{ 1910; new act 1914; new act 1932; amended}2 144% ee 
..|1915; new act 1932; amended..-......... 3% to $150;214% onremainder . ‘ 

. .|1911; new act of 1915; frequently amended|3% plus $1 fee on small loans 4 
.|1913; new act 1915; new act 1931; amended|3%; minimum charge $1 


. (19 ew act 1915; revised 1937......... 3% to $150; 2% on remainder 
LOZ? DOW AOb LIDT. 4 Jar, coleie rides abe mine S 3% . 
new act 1925; amended 1937......|6% per annum plus fee of 1% per month 


% 
2 30 to $125; 244 % on remainder 


| CE GA on oeaanad | gy 18 Secaee 4 ay 
’ ; J MOW/RCE LOGS. WNctenie Mvceeine oe ) ‘ onremainders = | 
Meeiief7 1027; now sot) 1938....s0hccauadae sss 212% to $100; 3% to $200; 1% on ree 


mainder (Commission rate) 


Pa ee - 
. new regulatory act which provided a rate | ally constitutes a misdemeanor. Under the usury 
er cent a month on the first $100 and 2 per | laws, the penalties are usually limited to forfeiture : 
th on the remainder was enacted in oe eee noe port 2 
: 4 5 no criminal penalties. o CRY 
hi apt ee teens which ob-| Usury laws are frequently evaded by discounting a 
Li striction of interest rates obtained, | p, 
nitiati ad fret a isi onus from the face amount of the note and by 
a MS liative and referendum provision of | giving the borrower the proceeds in cash in order 
ifornia constitution, the sufficient number | to make proof of usury difficult. Regulatory small 
es to a petition to suspend the operation | loan laws are much less readily evaded, although — 
egulating personal property brokers and | in some states some money lenders have continued _ 
© a popular vote at the November elec- | to operate in spite of regulatory laws by virtue of 
nee, there is (Oct. 20, 1939) no present | inadequate enforcement or through the use o 
of the charges of personal property | evasive devices. i i 
n California. The statutes of limitation of action for recove' 
Prot tentetture of principal tor infraction and | foto ge eee Te a a eee 
of ction an 0 20 years in the ren 1g to 
nfraction of some sections of these laws gener- | the kind of case. ‘ " ii Ste hag be ‘ 
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_ First-Class (limit 70 pounds); Letters and writ- 
ten and sealed matter, 3 cents for each ounce, 
_ except when addressed for local delivery: Local 
letters, 2 cents an ounce at letter-carrier offices: 
and 1 cent an ounce at all other offices unless col- 
_ lected or delivered by rural or star-route carriers. 
in which case the rate is 2 cents an ounce. 

Government postal cards, 1 cent each. 

Private mailing or post cards, 1 cent each. 

_ _ Special delivery rates on first-class matter are— 
_ + 10 cents, up to 2 lbs.; 20 cents, 2 lbs. to 10 lbs.; 
25 cents on matter weighing over 10 lbs. 


*  Second-Class: Newspapers, magazines, and 
other periodicals containing notice of second-class 
entry. When sent by others than the publishers or 
“news agent, 1 cent for each two ounces or fraction 
_ thereof, or the 4th class rate, whichever is lower. 


Third-Class (limit, 8 ounces): Circulars and 
‘other miscellaneous printed matter, also mer- 
_chandise, 112 cents for each 2 ounces. 

Special delivery rates on other than first-class 
matter—15 cents up to 2 Ibs; 25 cents, 2 Ibs. to 10 

“ .; 35 cents on all matter weighing over 10 Ibs. 
Be Books (including catalogs) of 24 pages or more, 
_ seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants, 
1 cent for each 2 ounces. - 
_ Bulk lots of identical pieces may be mailed in 
quantities of not less than 20 pounds or 200 pieces 
at pound rates with a minimum charge of one cent 
_ a piece, such rates being eight cents a pound or 
_ fraction thereof for books and catalogs having 24 
pages or more, seeds and plants, and twelve cents 
@ pound or fraction thereof for all other third- 
class matter. 


Fourth-Class (Parcel Post) (over eight ounces): 
Merchandise, books, printed matter, and all other 
mailable matter not in first or second class— 

The parcel post zones are—local; (1) up to 50 
' miles; (2) 50 to 150 miles; (3) 150 to 300 miles: 
_ (4) 300 to 600 miles; (5) 600 to 1,000 miles: (6) 

1,000 ,to 1,400 miles; (7) 1,400 to 1,800 miles; (8) 
_ over §,800 miles. 

The parcel post rates are: 


_ Lecal zone, 7 cents for the first pound or fraction, 
‘and 1 cent for each additional 2 pounds or fraction. 


; First and second zones, 8 cents for the first 
; nd or fraction and 1.1 cents for each additional 

pound or fraction. — 

Third zone, 9 cents for the first pound or fraction 

and 2 cents for each additional pound or fraction. 


4 a 

oa ‘Fourth zone, 10 cents for the first pound or 
A fraction and 35 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction. ; 

Fifth zone, 11 cents for the first pound or fraction 
ands cents for each additional pound or fraction. 


: h zone, 12 cents for the first pound or frac- 
et and 7 cents for each additional pound or 


= enth zone, 14 cents for the first pound or 

fi evon and 9 cents for each additional pound or 

ean, 

&£ h zone, 15 cents for the first pound or 

4 Grehon and Ti cents for each additional pound or 
fraction. 
oN “action of a cent in the total amount of 
Ne agen any parcel shall be counted as a full 


1 ad 
parcels collected on rural routes, the postage 
2 cents less per parcel than at the rates shown 
‘above, when addressed for local delivery, and 3 
cents less per parcel when for other than local 


t or second zone, where the distance 
ortest regular practicable mail route is 


pound 
Bb Pou 


t for a 10-pound parcel 
h addressed. 
#srmtBe nsied ‘Sinise and any Deine in the 
A S and an: n 
ee and * int in Alaska, and 
is 15 cents for 


‘United ‘States—Postal Information — 


okt Postal Information 
Source: As of August, 1939, the office of the Postmaster General 
; DOMESTIC RATES 


Catalogs and similar printed advertising matter 
in bound form consisting of 24 or more pages and 
not exceeding 10 pounds in weight, individually 
addressed: 


Rates Pocal 1-2": 3° 14 5S hoa ae 
PG 1D see it 4c 5c 6c 7c 8c 9c.10c> 
Each add. Ib...4c Ie 2c 3c 4c¢ 5c 6¢ 7c 


Books of 24 or more pages,consisting wholly of 
reading matter and containing no advertisin 
matter other than incidental announcements o 
books, in cloth, leather or paper binding,- with 
no ruled or blank pages intended for records or 
oF seggatan purposes, 1}4c a pound, until June 30, 

The limit of size is 100 inches in girth and length 
combined. on 

A special rate of postage is provided for library 
books, consisting wholly of reading matter and 
containing no advertising matter other than in- 4 
cidental announcements of books, mailed to readers 
by public. libraries, organizations or associations 
not organized for profit and when returned by the © 
readers, such rate being 3 cents for the first pound 
and 1 cent for each additional pound to any point 
within the first, second, or third zones, or within 
the State in which mailed. ¥ 
The special handling postage charge on fourth- 
class matter is graduated according to the weights — 
of the parcels, namely, 10 cents for parcels weigh- 
ing not more than two pounds, 15 cents for parcels 
weighing more than two pounds but not exceeding 
ten pounds, and 20 cents for parcels weighing more 
than ten pounds. dese 

Payment of the special handling postage ahaa 4 
entitles the parcel to receive the most practicable 
expeditious handling, transportation and delivery, 
a does not include special delivery at the office 
address. 


Airplane (air mail) rates— 


i 
4 


Per ounce 
(cents) 
United States, from one post office to 
another on mainland, and also from 
one post office to another in Hawai- 
ian Islands (but not between main- | 
land and those islands) 5, 


awa 
GUST hs Tosa wieces patos peak aisere ee 
Piilips JaOT i ee sacaeshlectaee ts 
Puerto Rico, Virg. Is. of U. S., 

U. S. Nav Sta, Guantanamo — 

Bay (Cuba.... 

U. S. (mainland) to 

Puerto Rico, Virg. Is. of U. S., 


Canal Zone... 
U. 8. 


Nay. Sta., Guantanamo Bay— Ms 
To Canal “Zone: -.... 05 «s+.nsabeiae 16 
‘To or from Hawall. 0. :2s0sees 30 
To or from Guam. : v.scks eas 50 
I'd or from) Philip Js... ee 60 
Puerto Rico to or from— Ne 
Virg. 16. Of U. 8... 4. paces ae 


U.S. Nav. Sta., Guantanamo Bay 
Is. of U. S. to or from U. S. 


Guam— 
To or from Philip. Is.. 
To Canal Zone 

The foregoing air-mail rates 

portation by air mail available 

States, including Hawaii; also in 

Islands. 


piabey mark 
he stamps and > 


fully oe 


damage from freezing, may be sent by céy mail 
at the above rate of postage, includine sled 
parcels not exceeding 70 pounds in we, in’ f6 
not exceeding 100 inches in length au" ~ 
combined. The fimitation as to possible dam- 
age by freezing does not apply to cut flowers 
or queen bees. eye 


“ 4g2 


Registry, Insurance, and C. O. D. services for air- 
plane mail—Any domestic matter acceptable 
for transmission as registered, insured, or C. O. 
D. mail, may be sent by air mail service upon 
payment of the prescribed registry, insurance, 
or C. O. D. fee in addition to the required air 
mail postage. 

_ Foreign—For Canada, 6 cents per ounce or frac- 

tion; for other countries, inquire at post office. 


; 
Special Delivery—The use of special delivery 
py stamps. in addition to the Air Mail postage 
: will insure prompt delivery at office of address, 
; and is recommended when arrival be due on 
* week days after last carrier delivery or on 
: , Sundays and holidays. Any information con- 
cerning contract air mail routes may be ob- 
tained from the postmaster. 

Registered Mail—The registry fees on both 
domestic and foreign mail must be -prepaid by 
stamps affixed in addition to the regular postage. 

The registry fees for domestic registered mail are 
—for registry indemnity not exceeding $5, 15 cents; 
over $5 to $25, 18 cents; over $25 to $50, 20 cents; 
over $50 to $75, 25 cents; over $75 to $100, 30 cents; 
over $100 to $200, 40 cents; over $200 to $300, 
50 cents; over $300 to $400, 60 cents; over $400 to 
$500, 70 cents; over $500 to $600, 80 cents; over $600 
to $700, 85 cents; over $700 to $800, 90 cents; over 
$800 to $900, 95 cents; over $900 to $1,000, $1.00. 


Letters, prints of all kinds, including raised print 
for the blind, single and reply-paid post cards, 
small packets, samples of merchandise and com- 
mercial papers may be registered to practically all 
foreign countries. 

i Parcel post mail may be registered to some, not 

all, foreign countries. In the case of a few foreign 
countries indemnity ranging from $9.65 to $100 is 
paid for the loss, rifling or damage of international 
parcel post articles. (Consult postmaster.) 

The registration fee for all articles of whatever 
class addressed to foreign countries, is 15 cents, 
except registered parcel post packages for certain 
countries, concerning which consult postmaster, 
Limited indemnity is payable for the total loss 
(cover and contents) of Postal Union registered 
articles addressed to foreign countries, and for 
rifling or damage when responsibility rests with 
this country, or, when exchanged with Great 
_ Britain, except that, in the latter event, the con- 
_ tents must be so damaged while in the custody of 
the United States or British Postal Service as to 
destroy their value entirely (unless the damage 
- arose from the fault of the sender or from causes 
beyond control). 

A charge of. 5 cents is collected from the sender 

in addition to the postage and registry fee, for a 
e return receipt for a Postal Union registered article 
_ Yequested at the time of mailing, and 10 cents if 
‘requested after mailing. Consult postmaster as to 
fees chargeable for return receipts for registered 
international parcel post packages. 

_ A-charge of 10 cents shall be made for an inquiry 
- . or complaint in connection with registered or in- 
. sured mail addressed to a foreign country unless 
-the sender has failed to receive a return receipt 

for which he paid the required fee, or is able to 
show that a prima facie loss or other irregularity 
has occurred through fault of the Postal Service. 
(Consult postmaster for further details.) 
International Registered C. O. D. Mail— Parcel 
_ post packages, printed matter, eight-ounce pack- 
ages of merchandise, and_small packets may he 
sent as registered C. O. D. between any money 
_ order post office in the United States (including 
_ Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, Tutuilla, and 
the Virgin Islands of the United States, but ex- 
cluding the Canal Zone and Philippine Islands) 

and any money order post office in Mexico. The 
fees (including registeration) range from 30 cents 

to 60 cents, providing for a maximum C, O. D., 
collection or indemnity of $100. (For further 
- particulars, consult postmaster.) 


International Insured Mail—Insured parcel post 
service has been inaugurated between the United 
‘States and The Bahamas, Brunei, Canada, Den- 
_ Mark (including Faroe Islands and Greenland), 
_ Eeuador, Fanning Island, Federated Malay States, 

Finland, France (including Algeria and Corsica), 
French Indo-China, Gibraltar; Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, Greece, Hungary, Ireland, 
Italy, Japan, Leeward Islands acao, Nether- 

_ lands, Netherlands Indies, Newfoundland (includ- 
ing Labrador) New Zealand, Non-Federated Malay 
States_dcorth Borneo (State of), Norway, Portugal 
(inclon oi. Madeira and the Azores), Portuguese 
Wes in Oza (Angola, Cape Verde Islands, Guinea, 
Sgulatoruas Island and Prince’s Island), Sarawak, 
Straits Settlements, Surinam, Sweden, Switzer- 
my land, Turkey, Western Samoa, and the Windward 


ty 


“may also be- registered if sealed and the required 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTERED MAIL 


Provided, That registered mail, having a decla: 
value in excess of the maximum indemnity covered 
by the registry fee paid, shall be subject to sur- 
charge, as follows: when the declared value exceeds — 
the maximum indemnity covered by the registry fee 
paid by not more than $50, 1 cent; and so on up to ~ 
7 cents for $800.01 to $999.99, and if the excess of 
the declared value over the maximum indemnity 
covered by the registry fee paid is $1,000 or more, 
the additional fees for each $1,000 or part of $1,000, 
range from 8 to 13 cents, according to distance. 

Mail matter without intrinsic value for which no 
indemnity is provided may be registered at the 
minimum fee of 15 cents. ‘ 
Any mailable articles, except unsealed fourth 
class matter (parcel post) for domestic destina- 
tions, may be registered. ‘ 

Mailable second and third class matter, valued at 
over $100, upon which a registry fee in. excess of 
30 cents is paid, must be sealed and first-class 
postage paid thereon. ake! 

Domestic parcels containing fourth-class matter 


* 


fee, and postage at the first class rate, are paid, — 
A sender’s return receipt may be obtained for a 
domestic registered article (except registered C. O. 
D. mail) upon payment at the time of mailing of a 
fee of 3 cents; after mailing, 5 cents; and at time 
of-mailing to show address of delivery, 23 cents. 


Islands. Argentina, Barbados, Belgium, British 
Guiana, Colombia, Egypt, Germany, Iceland, 
Portuguese East Africa (Mozambique), Rumania, 
Yugoslavia. ‘ 

Fees—The insurance fees range from 5 cents to 
55 cents, providing for indemnity, in the event of 
loss, rifling, or damage, in most cases, up to $100 
However, the insurance fees on parcels exchanged 
between Continental United States (not including 
Alaska) and Great Britain and Northern” Ireland 
range from 20 cents to $1.50, providing for indem- 
nity, in the event of loss, rifling, or damage, up to 
$2,000. Also, the maximum indemnity payable for 
the loss, rifling, or damage of insured parcels 
addressd to Colombia is $165; Canada, France, 
Germany, and Switzerland is $200; to Portuguese 
West Africa, $9.65; to Ecuador, $50, and_ to 
Portugal (including Madeira and the Azores), $50, 
except that in the case of Portugal, the indemnity 
payable is restricted to cases of loss (wrapper and 
contents) only. 

Canada and Newfoundland—Printed matter, and 
8-ounce packages of merchandise addressed to 
Canada or Newfoundland may also be insured sub- 
ject to the same fees and under the same condi- 
tions, ineluding payment of indemnity, insofar as 
applicable, as apply to mailable merchandise and 
printed matter designated as third or fourth class 
in the United States domestic mails, such matter, 
except parcel post, may also be registered. Pack- 
ages of merchandise weighing up to 60 pounds may 
be registered when sealed and postage is paid at 
the letter rate of 3 cents an ounce or fraction 
of an ounce, but may not be insured. Merchandise 
transmitted to Newfoundland under the classi- 
fication of ‘‘small packets’? may be registered but 
not insured. There is no provision for the trans- 
mission of merchandise under the classification of 

small packets’? when addressed for delivery in 
Canada. The weight limit of parcel post packages _ 
addressed to Canada and Newfoundland is 15 
pounds. } 

_ Senders’ return receipts are not furnished for 
insured parcels addressed to Canada. 

International Insured C. O. D. Mail—Insured 
parcels may be sent C. O. D. to Belgium, Colombia, 
Denmark (including Faroe Islands and Greenland) 
Finland, Norway and Sweden. The C. O. D, fees, 
which provide limited indemnity, range from 30 
cents to 65 cents. (Consult postmaster for further 
| ow eno ne 

eturn receipts for insured C. O. D. parcels sen 
to the countries mentioned above will ue furnished 
upon request therefor by the sender and upon pay- 
ment of a fee of 5 cents for each receipt: 10 cents 
for each receipt requested after mailing. 4 

Americo-Spanish (formerly Ran American) or- 
dinary parcel post—Limited indemnity may be paid 
in respect of the loss, rifling, or damage of parcel 
post packages exchanged with certain countries ‘ 
under the Agreement of the Postal Union of the / 
Americas and Spain. (Consult postmaster.) ey. ; 

Domestic Insured Mail—Domestic third and 
fourth-class matter, mailed at or addressed to any 
Post office in the United States or its possessions — 
(except parcels mailed in the Philippine Islands), 
or on or to United States naval vessels, may (e: 
cept when addressed to the Philippine Islands) 
insured against loss, rifling or damage in 
amount equivalent to its value or the co 


av . 


There is no insurance service from the Philippine 
Islands to the United States and the limit for 
which domestic parcels addressed to the Philippine 
Islands may be insured is $100. 


Domestic Unregistered C. O. D. Mail—Domestic 
third and fourth-class matter, and sealed domestic 
mail matter of any class bearing postage at the 
first-class rate, may be sent C. O. D. between 
Money order offices of the United States and its 
possessions but not to or from the Philippines, the 
Canal Zone, or United States naval vessels. The 
Maximum amount collectible on a single C. O. D. 
article is $200. The fees for C. O. D. collections are 

_ as follows: from $0.01 to $5, 12 cents; from $5.01 to 
$25, 17 cents; from $25.01 to $50, 22 cents; from 
$50.01 to $100, 32 cents; from $100.01 to $150, 40 
cents, and from $150.01 to $200, 45 cents. Such 
parcels are insured against loss, rifling or damage 
in an amount equivalent to the actual value or the 
cost of repairs, but not to exceed $5, $25, $50, $100, 
$150 or $200, according to whether a 12, 17, 22, 32, 
40 or 45-cent fee was paid. 


Domestic Registered C. O. D. Mail of any class, 
Sealed and bearing postage at the first-class rate 
' Inay be registered. The fees on domestic registered 
_-C. O. D. mail range from 25 cents to $1.20 accord- 
ing to amount to be collected or amount of in- 
demnity desired. Surcharges are collectible on 
Tegistered collect-on-delivery mail as on regular 
registered mail. (Consult postmaster.) 

Restricted Delivery—An additional charge of 
10 cents is made when domestic registered, insured, 
oe Cc. O. . mail is restricted in delivery to 
ad only, or to the addressee’s order. 


Letters—3 cents per ounce or fraction thereof to 
any of the following countries—Argentina, Bolivia, 
_ Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras (Repub. of), Mexico, Newfoundland (in- 
cluding Labrador), Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, El Salvador, Spain, and Possessions, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela. 

For all other foreign destinations, 5 cents, first 
ounce; and 3 cents, each additional ounce or frac- 
tion. Maximum dimensions: Length, breadth, and 
_ thickness combined, 36 inches; greatest length, 24 

inches. When sent in the form of a roll the length 

(the maximum of which is 32 inches) plus twice 
the diameter is limited to 40 inches. Minimum 
»’ dimensions: It is recommended that articles meas- 

_ ure not less than 4 inches in length and 234 inches 
in width. 

Letter Packages—Merchandise may be sent at 
_ the letter rate to certain foreign destinations (see 
- Part II of the Official Postal Guide), when an in- 
yoice or customs declaration is inclosed and a 
green label (which may be obtained from the post 
Sitce) must be affixed to the outside of the en- 
velope or wrapper. . ; . 
st Cards—2 cents to the countries name 
ane 3 cents to any coun not in the list. Cards 
‘must not exceed 6 x 414 in., or be less than 4 x 2% 


_ Printed matter (including second-class matter, 
except when mailed by publishers or registered news 
agents to certain countries, as explained in Notes.) 
For all foreign destinations, 142 cents each 2 
ounces or fraction. Limit of weight—4 pounds 6 
ounces in general and 6 pounds 9 ounces for single 
mes of printed books, except to the countries 
er than Canada and Newfoundland) under 
‘Letters’? above, where the limit of 
rinted matter in general in some cases 

alae others, 


js 4 pounds, 6 ounces; single volumes, 11 pounds; 
dimensions—Same as for letters. 

- Note—Daily newspapers issued and mailed as. 
f. poe ay as 6 times a week to bona fide sub- 

seribers in Canada and Newfoundland by publishers 


fer tailed news agents and all second-class mat- 


2 


mailed by publishers or registered news agents 
iC Sue, other countries mentioned under subhead- 
“Letters” are subject to the postage zates pre- 

ed in paragraphs 1,.2, 4 and 5, of section 538. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE RATES + 
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Money Orders—The maximum is $100, but there © 
is no limit to the number that can be issued in 
one day to the same remitter. Original domestic 
money orders issued at and drawn on any money- 
order office the continental United States, 
excepting Alaska, may be paid at any money- 
order office in the continental United States, 
excepting Alaska, if presented for payment before 
the expiration of the thirtieth day following the 
date of issue but an additional fee is charged 
unless paid at the office drawn on or repaid at 
the office of issue at either of which they may be 
cashed without such charge if presented within 
the period of yalidity which is one year from the 
last day of the month of issue. : 
The fees for domestic orders are: $0.01 to $2.50. 
6 cents; $2.51 to $5, 8 cents; $5.01 to $10, 11 cents; 
Sats to $20, 13 cents; $20.01 to $40, 15 cents; 
40.01 to $60, 18 cents; $60.01 to $80, 20 cents; 
$80.01 to $100, 22 cents. International money 
orders cost 10 cents for $10.00 or less, and 10 
cents extra on each additional $10 up to $1 for $100. 


_ Unmailable matter—Includes not only all legit- 
imate matter not conforming to the rules as to 
legibility of address, size of ingen or certificates 
of inspection, but also pistols, revolvers, or other 
firearms that can be concealed on the person; and 
game, etc., killed out of season, poisons, hier 
or inflammable articles, or bad smelling; all spiri 
uous and malt liquors; all liquor advertisements t 
or from Prohibition localities, indecent matter, 
written or otherwise; dunning postals and lottery, + 
endless chain and fraud matter. " 
For information as to the articles prohibited to 
coreixe countries see Part II of the Official Postal 
uide. : 


Postal Savings—One dollar will open an interest- 
bearing account. Any person ten years old or over — 
may start an account. A married woman may de- 
posit in her own name. Any number of dollars may — 
be deposited, and at any time, until the balance 
to the credit of a depositor amounts to $2,500. re 


Gia 
0) 


« 


> an 


Postal Laws and Regulations, 1932. Other Weoge 
class matter mailed to Canada and Newfoundlam 
by publishers or registered news agents is subject to 
the postage rate of 1 cent for each 4 ounces oO! 
fraction thereof. " ry 
There is no limit of weight for second-class mat- 
ter sent to Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Newfoundland 
(including Labrador), and Panama by publishers 
or registered news agents. ‘i 


Printed matter for the blind—For all foreigi 
destinations, 1 cent each 2 pounds 3 ounces or frac- — 
tion. Limit of weight—11 pounds. Dimensions— 
same as for letters. ; ? Oe 


L q 
Sample of merchandise—For all foreign des- 
tinations 142 cents each 2 ounces or fraction, with 
a minimum charge of 3 cents. Limit of w 
18 ounces. Dimensions—same as for letters. 


Commercial papers—To all foreign destinations, 
112 cents for each 2 ounces or fraction, with 
minimum charge of 5 cents. Limit of weight 
4 pounds, 6 ounces. Dimensions—same as for 


rs. ve 
Small packets—Three cents for each 2 oun 
with a minimum charge of 10 cents per pack 
Limit of weight—2 pounds 3 ounces. Dimensions 
—same as for letters. (See Part II of the Official — 
Postal Guide, for list of countries which accept 2 
small packets.) Small packets must bear the green 
label (Form Cl), Form 2976. They must en 
accompanied by the paper form of customs declara- 
tion (Form 2976-A), properly completed by the 
sender and enclosed in the small packet. It is lil ; 
wise permissible to enclose in small packet an pper 
invoice reduced to its essential terms. Every smal 
packet must be clearly marked on the wrapper by 
the sender with the words ‘‘small packet.” — on 


8-ounce merchandise packages—Packages — 
merchandise weighing 8 ounces or less for the 
countries mentioned under ‘‘Letters’’, c 
for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof, except that — 
when the contents consist of seeds, scions, plants, — 
cuttings, bulbs, or roots, the rate is 142 cents for — 
each 2 ounces or fraction. (This is not parcel post, 
must not have customs declarations attached and — 
must not be sealed except when addressed 2 : 
delivery in Canada, in which case such package 
should be marked ‘‘This may be opened for postal 
inspection if necessary.’’ There is also an excep- — 
tion with respect to sealing in the case of C. O. D. 
8-ounce merchandise packages for Mexico, which 
may be sealed.) ed 
Special-Delivery (espre) Service—Is in force 
with the following foreign countries: sali 

Argentina, Australia, Bahamas, Belgium, Brazil, — 
British Honduras (Belize only), British Guiana, 


9 
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United States—Postal I nformation 


Chile, China, Cuba, Cyprus, Canada, _Dan- 
zig, Denmark, Dominican Rep., Ecuador, Egypt, 
Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Gibraltar, 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Guatemala, 
E Hungary, Ireland, Italy and Italian colonies, Ja- 
\ pan, Kenya and Uganda, Latvia, Lithuania, Lux- 
emburg, Mexico, Morocco (Spanish Zone), Nether- 
lands, Newfoundland (including Labrador), Nor- 
way, Nyasaland Protéctorate, Palestine, Panama, 
Poland, Portugal, St. Pierre and Miquelon, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Trans-Jordan, and Union of South 
Africa. 
An article intended for special (‘‘exprés’’) de- 
livery in any of the countries mentioned above 
except Canada must be prepaid 20 cents, in addi- 
tion to the regular postage, by United States 
special-delivery or other stamps affixed to the 
cover. There should also be affixed one of the 
“exprés” labels (Form 2977) or the cover must 
be marked boldly in red ink ‘‘Exprés’’, directly 


below but never on the stamps. In some cout 
the service is ee to certain cities, lists of — 
which appear under the country items in Part IT 
of the Official Postal Guide. In Canada and New- — 
foundland the special-delivery service applies only 
to letters (or articles prepaid at the letter rate). 
In the other countries of the above list, the 
“express” feature is applicable to ordinary and 
registered Postal Union articles (letters, post cards,-— 
commercial papers, printed matter, samples and 
small packets), but not to parcel-post packages. 

Parcel post packages, which are acceptable for 
practically all foreign countries, are subject to the 
postage rate of 14 cents a pound or fraction of a 
pound plus transit charges or surcharges, in many 
cases. (Consult postmaster relative to limits of 
weight, maximum dimensions and other conditions 
applicable to parcel post packages for foreign coun- 
tries.) 


\ Postal Revenues and Expenditures ; 
Source: Office of the Postmaster General 
”, Cost of Extent (Paid as Com- Gross Gross Ex- |Ordinary Post- 
: Year City Post of Post | pensation of| Revenue of |penditure of} age Stamps 
. (Fiscal). Delivery Offices | Routes |Postmasters | Department| Department Issued 
Dollars Number| Miles Dollars Dollars Dollars Number 
qonodsecoHease 18,417 78,672 1,549,376 5,499,985 5,212,953 1,540,5: 
deb aeee tras ..|) 28,498]: 240,594 2,552,868 8,518,067 19,170,610 216,370,660 - 
1,230,079 | 28,492 | 231,232 4,673,466 9,772,221 23,998,837 468,118,445 
2,363,693 | 42,989 | 343,888 7,708,407 33,315,479 36,542,804 875,681,97 
7,976,202 | 62,401 27,990 13,753,096 60,882,098 66,259,548 2,219,737,060 
14,512,190 | 76,688 | 500,989 19,112,09 102,354,579 | 107,740,267 3, 044,564 
31,683,591 9,580 | 447,998 27,521,0 224,128,658 | 229,977,224 9,067,164,886 
74,932,540 | 52,638 | 433,668 40,108,080 437,150,212 | 454,322,609 | 13,212,790,033 
10,356,970 | 50,957 64,2 47,359,658 599,591,477 | 639,281,648 | 17,386,555, 
126,218,743 ,60 470,779 49,645,755 659,819,801 | 679,704,053 | 16,333,410,317 
132,005,384 | 50,268 | 477,839 50,549,896 683,121,989 | 714,577,492 | 15,999,701,194 ~ 
136,527,846 | 49,944 | 488,805 50,556,365 693,633,921 | 725,699,766 | 16,676,492,729 
142,761,835 | 49,482 97,108 53,176,748 696,947,578 | 782,343,648 | 16,917,274,874 
146,531,671 9,063 | 503,410 ,850,08 705,484,098 | 803,667,219 | 16,268,856,071 
146,081,411 | 48,733 | 528,571 52,108,129 656,463,383 | 802,484,840 | 15,559,164,487 
1.598,458 | 48,159 | 537,5 50,629,340 588,171,923 | 793,684,323 4,650,790,133 
122,373,367 | 47,642 |, 536,679 44,052,494 587,631,365 | 700,006,257 | 11,917, 423 
11,366,632 | 46,507 | 536,775 39,621,017 586,733,166 | 630,732,934 | 12,525,716,839 
126,662,913 | 45,687 | 514,128 44,587,700 630,795,302 | 696,503,235 | 13,610,497,410 
142,047,943 | 45,233 | 517,864 47,404,447 665,343,356 | 753,616,212 | 13,835, 399,920 
149,973,450 | 44,877 | 519,844 48,517,995 726,201,110 ,| 772,743,145 | 15,1 "639,409 
132,167,500 | 44,667 | 526,254 48,659,807 728.634,051 | 772,445,609 14,912'092'916 
POSTAL RECEIPTS AT BIG CITIES 
Year Phila- Kansas ; 
_ (Fiscal) | New York| Chicago delphia Boston | St. Louis City Detroit | Brooklyn 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars D 
49,563,485| 41,241,378] 14,692,104] 11,171,916] 8,234,742] 6,032,429 5.561,099 3x61 E53 
65,478,107] 56,078,907| 17,757,085] 14,739,734] 12,099:496| 91425,034] 8/457:228] 7414013 
71,984,458| 60,655,018] 20,144,561] 16,139,232) 12,725,965] 10,921,774] 10,039,635 8,282'873 
74,448,651| 61,895,230] 20,432,011] 17,164,354] 13,659,064] 11,066.859| 10,782.077 "967.1 
77,159,777| 61,855,162| 20,102'552| 17,268,742] 12,961,654] 10,904,542| 111085,663| 9.278'038 
78,708,423| 61,673,993] 19,175,546] 18,001,792] 12'624,381| 10/471/654| 11/801/137| 97023'123 
79,825,449| 61,223,378| 19,598,562] 18,029,127] 12/622'482] 10,184/905| 11/639/326| 8'961'790 
71,957,857| 53,721,759] 18,094,970] 16,653,102] 11,843,062] 8,934,312] 10,058,902] $'638)261 
64,000,958] 44;958,470| 16,033,992| 15,154,883] 10;210;977| 7/322550| 81631.466| 8'237'957 
| 63,228,452] 42/399/349| 15,992,443] 15,785,235] 10,215,072] 7/346,777| 8,147,781| 8'126,62 
60,165,546} 43,009,090] 15,319/495| 14,577,151] 9/299/373] 7/297;793| $/263'621| 7'415'20. 
62,370,201] 46,856,218] 15,913,716] 14,885,295] 9,663,320] 7,464,316| 81754'419| 7'839'653 
67,458,823| 50,254,596] 16,692,066] 15,780,667] 10,052,028] 7,852,958] 91871. 8'040'5 
Z.....| 76,201,229] 56,256,225] 18,098,676| 16,726, 10,648,174] 8,361,771| 11,227,672] 8'545;796 
Be A9S8:: fs 71,011,837| 56,075,799] 17,932,969! 16,378,960| 10,653,874! 7,137,153] 107941'858] 8°350'610 


Los An 
SFie 410 geles Postal 
1938, $12,579,857. 


131,671,300}|1928. . 


1918. 
1929. 


1919, 132,655,147 


a! Benjamin Franklin holds the distinction of being 
| on current postage stamps continuously from the 
____ time the first adhesive postage stamp was issued 
in the United States in 1847, his portrait appear- 

ing on a stamp for the first time on the 5-cent 
Aa denomination of that year, together with that of 
eee Washington, who was on the 10-cent: 1847 
4G Bs 


Receipts: 1934, $8,898,482; 1935, $9,798,824; 1936, $10,641,757; 1937, $12,239 800: 


a5 Total Postal Savings on deposit at the close of each fiscal year. 

Fos 12121 OF4 RORI10D) 18127 72h A20111097 18147 250 9F4111021” 1 @OAF AT 
1917. |$131,954,696) |1922. .|$137,736,439||1927. .|$147,359,2544/1931. . 

1923. 152, 143/349 a Mery 

153,644,529)|1933. . 

175,271,686) |1934. _| 1,197,920.185]|1938_ 


ae Sees 


1935./31, 

784'820,623||1936. errors 

1,187,186, 200||1937.| 11267:673°740 
1,251,799, 180 


ee SES 


This includ | 
ing privilege for members of Gonprene section es 


I and blind i 
to subsidize the air mall and to vertorn: pies 


al 


1847, 1851, 1869, 18 
1922’ and 1938. _ 
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Population, Density; Rank of States Whe 485 9 
Per Sq. Mile in U. S.—Land Area Only a 


7, oe f Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


_ __The areas and population of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico in 1900, 1910, and 1920, of Alaska and 
_ ‘Hawaii in 1890, and of Indian Territory in 1860, 1870, and 1880, are not considered. = 


ARES SOS 2 ee as Se ee Pea ee 
_ State; 1880 | 1890 | 1900 | 1910 | 1920 | 1930 || State| 1880 | 1890 | 1900 
_ rere sl eres 


1910 | 1920 


Ala...| 24.6) 29.5] 35,7; 41.7) 45.8] 51.6||Neb...| 5.9] 13.8] 13.0] 15.5| 16.9 
Alaskal....... a a at BL ats Nev... 6 %4 4 i 7 
4 ae 5 eo 19" “S.S|IN. H..| 38.4 ‘7| 4516 7) 49:1 
-3| 21.5] 25,0] 30,0] 33.41 35.3//N.J...| 150.5) 192.3] 250.7] 337.7] 420.0 
5} 7,8] 9.5} 15.3} 22.0) 36.5/|N. M| | 1.0 (Bl 16 a1 2.9 
17 ee 7) ead Le 1} 10.0 
°2| 154.8] 188.5] 231.3] 286.4] 333.4||N. ¥..| 106.7] 126.0] 152.5] 191.2] 217.9 
‘6| 85.7] 94.0] 103.0] 113.5] 121.3|/|N.C..| 28:7] 33.2] 38.9] 45.3] 52.5 
1p Fd RY ca te ae We tet) 
.5|3,972,3|4,645.3) 5,517.8|7,292.9|7,852.7||Ohio. | 78.5} 90.1] 102.1] 117.0] 141.4 
9} 7:1] ° 9.6] ' 13.7] ° 17.7] ' 26.8||Oxla..| ......| 2:0] 10.3] 23.9] 29.2], 
6.3} 31.3] 37.7] 44.4] 49.3) 49/5|loreg.| “18] 3:3) 431 70] 82 
sse.{ 140] 23:9] 29:8] 39:7| 57.7 95.5] 117.3| 140.6] 171-0] 1945 
He A A a aay Ai dieccvfecsige TRRERS). S2Ocd ee meee 
55.0] 68.3} 86.1) 100.6] 115.7| 136.2 ; 
55.1} 61.1; 70.1) 74.9] 81.3} 89.8 259.2] 323.8} 401.6] 508.5] 566.4 
29.2} 344) 40.2} 40.0) 43.2) 445 32.6] 37.7} 440] 49.7] 55.2 
Aca) | AO Bah Sree eee 
12.2} 17.5] 18.0} 20.7]: 21.6] © 23.0 37.0} 42.4] 48.5| 52.4| 56.1 
41.0] 46.3] 53.4). 57.0} 60.1] 65.1 61| 85| 11.6] 14.8] 17.8 
20:7] 246] 30:4) 36.5] 39.6] 46.3 1.8, 26) 34) 45] 55 
21:7] 22.1) 232] 24:8] 25.7] 26.7 36.4 36.41 37.7] 39.0] 38.6) 
94.0] 104.9] 119.5] 130.3} 145.8] 164.1 37.6] 41.1] 46.1] 51.2) 57.4) 
221.8] 278.5| 349.0] 418.8] 479.2] 528.6 
28.5) 36.4] 42.1) 48.9] 63.8| 84.2 Lil 5.3). 78) arth eyos 
9.7; 16.2) 21.7] 25.7] 29.5] 31.7 25:7| 31:8] 39.9] 50:8] 60.9] 
23.8} 30.6] 37.4] 42.2] 47.6 
24.41 27.8; 33.5] 38.8} 38.6] 43. 2 6 ‘9 : 2:0 
Mo.. | 31.6] 39.0} 45.2] 47.9] 49.5] 52.84 : 
Mont. PL Poke SiEwi= teal: ~ £8 : 16.9 25.6 


q Number of inhabitants per sq. mile in U. S.(1790) 4.5; (1800) 6.1; (1810) 4.3; (1820) 5.5; (1830) 
(1840) 9.7: (1850) 7.9; (1860) 10.6; (1870) 13.0. , 
_ For number of inhabitants per square mile by states, 1800-1870, see 1934 World Almanac, Page 2 } 


a +. 


Rank of the States in Population, 1790-1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
1850 | 1860 | 1870 | 1880 | 1890 | 1900 | 1910 
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18 16 11 
44 44 44 
1 ny 1 
16 15 16 
42 40 37 
4 4 
39 30 2 
38 4 35 
36 35 38 
23 24 2 
35 38 36 
3 14 17 
7 6 
41 42 Al 
37 39 42 
15 17 20 
34 34 30 
28 28 28 
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U. S.  Pecistiens incre aie Denker Of 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


nS SOURIS ns A Sad ee 
Pc.Ct. of| P.Ct. of |Acres per P.Ct. of | P.Ct. of |Acresper 


» Pop. 1930 total | Increase} Inhab. | Pop. 1920 total |Increase} Inhab. 
States (April 1) Pop. 1920-30 1930 (Jan. 1) Pop. 1910-20 1920 


46,248 2:2 12.7 12.4 2,348,174 2.2 9.8 14.0 
ena 3 y t38'573 0.4 30.3 167.2 _. 334,162 0.3 63.5 | 218.0 
Arkansas. . * 1,854,482 1.5 5.8 18.1 ¥ 1,752,204 i BA 11.3 19.2 
California........- 5,677,251 4.6 67.7 17-5 3,426,861 3.2 44.1 29.1 
Colorado.......--. a ESS 0.8 1004 ere 4 Ear re 3 sue co 
Rey Ces 1,606,90 1.3 i 6 ; i F i 
Soineae. 338380; O:3 6.9 53 23'00 0.2 10.2 5.6 
0.4 11.3 0.1 437,571 0.4 32.2 0.1 
1.2 51.6 23.9 968,470 0.9 28.7 36.3 
~ 2.4 0.4 12.9 2,895,832 2.7 11.0 13.0 
0.4 3.0 119.9 31,866 0.4 32.6 123.5 
6.2 17.7 4.7 6,485,280 6.1 15.0 5.5 
2.6 10.5 Te 2,930,390 2.8 8.5 7.9 
2.0 2.8 14.4 2,404,021 2.3 8.1 14.8 
1.5 6.3 27.8 1,769,257 UB 4 4.6 29.6 
21 8.2 9.8 2,416,630 2.3 5.5 10.6 
1.7 16.9 13.8 1,798,509 1.7 8.6 16.2 
Mar 26 3 33 730 | 14s9061 4 113 wr. 
Maryland........- 1,631,5: 1.3 2. Fs Z i : x 
eT, Massachusetts orang 4,249,614 3.5 10.3 1.2 3,852,356 3.6 14.4 1.3 
. | 4,842,325 3.9 32.0 7.6 3,668,412 3.5 30.5 10.0 
pe he 7.4 20.2 2,387,125 2.3 15.0 21.7 
1.6 12.2 14.8 1,790,618 1.7 0.4 16.6_ 
3.0 6.6 12.1 404, 0. 3.2 3.4 12.9 
0.4 -2.1 174.0 8,889 0.5 46.0 170.4 
1.1 6.3 35.7 1,296,372 1.2 8.7 37.9 
e 058 0.1 17.6 771.9 hy 0.1 -5.5 908.0 
New Hampshire... 465,293 0.4 5.0 12.4 443,083 0.4 2.9 13.0 
New Jersey........ 4,041,334 3.3 cca 1.2 3,155,900 3.0 24.4 1.5 
New Mexico....... 423,317 0.3 7.5 185.2 360,350 0.3 10,1 217.6 
BENG Wa VOLK. ¢ 32 ../5,4;2. 12,588,066 10.3 21.2 2.4 10,385,227 9.8 14.0 2.9 
£ North Carolina. ... 3/170,2 76 2.6 23.9 9.8 2,559,1 2.4 16.0 12.2 
f ee Dakota..... 680,845 0.6 5.3 66.0 646, 0.6 12.1 69.4 ° 
ONTO TE fishes 2.) 21+ <0! 6,646,697 5.4 15.4 3.9 5,759,394 5.4 20.8 4.5 
Oklahoma ,396,040 2.0 18.1 18.5 2,028,283 1.9 22.4 21.9 
Oregon. 53,786 0.8 21.8 64.2 83, 0.7 16.4 78.1 
Pennsylvania. 9,631,350 7.8 10.5 3.0 8,720,017 8.2 13.8 3.3 
Rhode Island. are 687,497 0.6 13.7 1.0 04,397 0.6 11.4 1A 
South Carolina..... 1,738,765 1.4 3.3 11.2 1,683,724 1.6 z he ee 11.6 
South Dakota..... 2 0.6 8.8 71.0 36,547 0.6 9.0 77.3 
2.1 11.9 10.2 2,337,885 2.2 7.0 11.4 
4.7 24.9 28.8 4,663,228 4.4 19.7 36.0 
0.4 13.0 103.6 49,396} - 0.4 24.0 117.0 
0.3 2.0 16.2 352,428 0.3 -1.0 16.6 
2.0 4.9 10.6 2,309,187 2.2 12.0 Lis 
1.3 15.2 27.4 1,356,621 1.3 18.8 31. 
1.4 18.1 8.9 1,463,701 1.4 19.9 10.5 
2.4 Ua Wey 12.0 2,632,067 2.5 12.8 13.4 
0.2 16.0 276.8 94,402 0.2 32.2 321.1 
United States. ./122,775,046} 100.0 16.1 15.5 |105,710,620| 100.0 14.9 18.0 
_Rate of increase in Continental U. S. population—(1790-1800) 35.1; (1800-1810) 3 1810-1820) 33.0; 
1820-1830) 33.5; (1830-1840) 32.7; (1840-1850) 4} rif ee 1860) 35.6; (1860-1870) 2 1870-1880) 26. 0: 


1880-1890) 25. 5; (1890-1900) 20. 7; (1900-1910) 2 
jAcres per inhabitant—(1910) 20. 7; (1900) 25. ie 


Urban and Rural Population by States, 1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Population 1930 | Pc. Urban Population 1930 | Pc. Urban © , 
State —— State ; 
Urban Rural | 1930} 1920 Urban Rural | 1930) 1920 | 


Risiaielare ote ' 1,901,975 21.7 || Nevada... . ae sare 34,464 56,594) 37.8 
izona 285,71 i aay 


2 7| 63.1 
°6 || New Jersey...... “6| 78.4 
‘0 |] New Mexico... : 8 "21 18/0 
‘2 |] New York... 11! .521/952| 2,066,114] 83.6] 82.7 
67-8 || North Carolina..." “S09.847) 2,360,429] 25.5) 19:2 
54-2 || North Dakota. 113/306 '539| 16.6] 13.6 
00.0|100.0 || Ohio............ 4,507,371| 2,139/326| 67.8| 63.8 _ 
36.7 || Oklahouta’.. 22 821/68]| 11574359] 34.3] 26.6 
25.1 || Oregon.....2 12: 489746| '464'040| 51.3| 49:9 
27.6 || Pennsyivania..: ‘| 6,533,511] 3,097/839| 67.8] 64.3 
67.9 |} Rhode Island 429 92.4) 97:5 
50.6 || South Carolin: 371,080| 1,367,685| 21.3] 17.5 
36.4 || South Dakota 130,907| "561,942! 18:9] 16.0 
34.9 |] Tennessee ‘538 1,720,018] 34.3] 26.1 _ 
26.2 || ‘Texas.........:. 2,389,348] 3/435/367| 41.0] 32/4 
34.9 || Utah... 22227: 66,264|  '241'583] 52.4] 48/0 
39.0 || Vermont... 22.1” 118,766] | 240,845] 33:.0| 31.2 
60.0 || Virginia. .... 1.1. 785,537| 1,636,314] 32.4] 292 
94.8 || Washington...... 884,539 7 56:6) 55:2 8 
61:1 || West Virginia.*!<] | 491/504) 1,237,701] 28.4] 25.2 
44.1 || Wisconsin.......| 1,553,843] 1,385,163] 52.9] 47.3 
a a e Wyoming........ 70,097 ,468] 31.1] 29.5. 
an inntaen. 6 6,570] 33.7| 31.3 || U 14 
; : : nited States. ..|68,954,823|53,820,223| 56.2) 51. 
; 486,107| _891'856| 35.3| 31.3 0479) ae ies 


“3 “Nebraska. 


Rural population means under 2,500. 4), tad 
There has been, since 1930, due to the depression and the wind-created “‘dust bowls,” a wean: 
Hie 


shift in urban as’ related to rural population, 


eke Population by States, 1930-35 
3 Source: United States Bureau of the Census. 
1931 1932 = 1934 


1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 2,000, 
2,718 2,734 2| 2,768 88 


3,429 
fa a 
21846. 4 


ESTIMATED POPULATION BY STATES, 1936, JAN. 1, JULY 1 
State {/Jan. ijJuly 1 State 
1,000 | 1,000 
1 100 
508 
4,328 
422 


ESTIMATED POPULATION BY STATES, 1937, JAN. 1, JULY 1 

State |Jan. 1| July 1) State | Jan. i/July 1 tate |Jan. 1|July 1 
| 1,000 | 1,000 

101 101 


1,000 
zs eit dal AE : 540 


0 == ——— 
; 539 Con. is me 
g'474|Neb.....| 1,368] 1,364|8. : U. S.|128,877 129,257 
i 


forty 
een) 


488 3 U. 5 Population Estimates ae Gat 5 
Estimates of U. S. Population, 1940-1980 


. Source:. The Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems se 
Assumpt'n 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970: 1975 1980 


0 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Det 137-096 av sts 144,7 147 149,9 151,783 | 153,043 | 153,6 


paaaes 132° 1 | 146/458 150/010 153054 155,601, | 157,610 1eear 
137/607 | 142/301 | 146, ; ; : i 
3 eee 131949 134 #09 136.725 | 137,688 | 137,570 | 136,478 | 134,473 | 131,621 | 127,947 
4, 131,902 | 135.163 | 137,636 | 139/244 | 139,947 | 139,832 | 138,889 | 137,091 | 134, 
5. 133/282 | 139,938 | 146/829 | 153,605 | 160,246 | 166,923 | 173,657 | 180,325 | 186,713 
6. 133, 138'916 | 144°627 | 150,082 | 155,297 | 160,469 | 165,608 | 170,575 | 175,151 
7. 132496 | 137/854 | 143/153 | 148/042 | 152/494 | 156.696 | 160,712 | 164,490 | 167,899 
Sa 132/496 | 138363 | 144.247 | 149,787 | 104041 | 190.881 | 166072 | ieeiaeo | 14erte2 
pera 4 13eeor | aorta | 144:20 ‘ : 150,309 | 151,137 | 151,366 
ee 


POPULATION ESTIMATES OF THE COMMITTEE BY SEX, ASSUMPTIONS 1-9a 
1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
68,738 72,378 3,785 | 74,964 


82,716 


5 2 
65,873 | 68,763 | 71,541 4 | 76,154 | 78,051 }| 79,767 | 81,327 


_ The assumptions on which the above estimates are based are as follows— 
x 1—Medium fertility and mortality; no net migra- 8—Medium fertility, high mortality; 
_ tion of foreign-born. migration of foreign-born. 
2—Medium fertility and mortality; net immigra- 8a—Medium fertility, high mortality; net immi- 
a of 100,000 foreign-born annual. ly. gration of 100,000 foreign-born annually. 
—Low f fertility, high mortality; no net migration 9—High fertility, high mortality; no ce migra- 
oreign-born. tion of foreign-born. 
Pe cow fertility, medium mortality; no net 9a—High fertility, high mortality; net immigra- . 
iM. migra ation of foreign-born. tion of 100,000 foreign-born annually. 
4 High fertility, low mortality; net immigration 10—Medium fertili Yy, low mortality; no net mi- 
bey of 200,000 foreign-born annually. gration of es n-born. 
ih 6—High fertility, low mortality; no net migra- 10a—Medium fertility, low mortality; net immi- 
ion of foreign-born, gration of 100,000 foreign-born annually. 
‘High fertility, medium mortality; no net 11—Low fertility, low mortality; no net migration 
tion of foreign-born. of foreign-born. 
-High fertility, medium mortality; net immi- lla—Low fertility, low mortality; net immigra- 
ion of 100,000 foreign-born annually. tion of 100,000 foreign-born annually. 


_ Annual Midyear (July 1) Estimates of U. S. Population 


source: Bureau of the Census. Figures are for Continental U. S., and, for 1931 and since, are based 
n available data regarding births, deaths, immigration and emigration, and the 1935 farm census 


Continental | Continental Continental Continental 
U.S. U. S. iS. U 


no net 


% Year 
33. 260,638 tates 56,658,347 es id 80,983,390 
Paar 57 540 nicks 


69,579, 
70,884,554 


pie 2 ies 37... 
55,379,154 ; 79,365,396 : 106,543,031 130,215,000 


The ae Bureau estimate for Jan. 1, 1938, | 403, 000. (405, 000); Puerto Rico, zr “790, 000 (1,805,000): 
was 129,818,000 Canal Zone, 52, 600 (52,800) ; Virei: n Islands, 22 td 
wing revatio" CSa, Tae so | CA): Ne a Seat ao 
uly estimates in military and naval forces abroad, 8! 
-parentheses)—Alaska, 62,500 , (62,700); Hawaii,’ a total of 2,452,500. 
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a ge) nl * e “7v 

the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 

ib ete SE be ni ., Source: United States Bureau of the Census 

. Urban areas, as defined by the Census Bureau, include all cities and other incorporated places having 

2,500 inhabitants or over. This was extended in the 1930 Census so as to include townships and other _ 
Political subdivisions (not incorporated as municipalities) which had a total population of 10,000 or | 
-More and a population density of 1,000 or more per square mile. ' 

: In New Hampshire and Rhode Island, towns (townships) are classified as urban if they have more 
than 2,500 inhabitants and certain urban characteristics, and a few large townships in other states 
are likewise classified as urban under a special rule and are indicated by the letter ‘‘T.”’ a 

Those classed as towns in Massachusetts are marked with a star. 
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f Places in 


ALABAMA. ARKANSAS—Continued + CALIFORNIA—Continued 
Place 1930 1920 Place 1930 1920 Place 


Alabama City. 8.544 5,432||Helena....... ; Hollister... . .. 
Albertville... . 2,716 1,666)||Hope......... 6, 90}/Hunt’g'tonBeh 
Alexander City 4,519 2,293)|| Hot Springs. .. wae ‘ Hunt’g'ton Pk 


Jonesboro... .. RY 9,384||Inglewood. ... 
Little Rock. .. 6 143 Mesa..... 
MecGehee..... 2 
M 


eS 
pe fatetet tn 


1 Ibo 
He GIbO C109 


to 
On 
NS 
a 
ln 
x 
i 
ae 


7 


WOO NI OO Or 


ae 


Marysville. ... 
Maywood.. 
Merced 

Mill Valley 


porossgnergs Susente'D mp go com oneece 
out 


4 ee oe . Monterey Pk.. 
3.9 aes 27 22|}|Mountain V'w) 
2,826 Texarkana.... 0. 0 INGDS..2aeeie ss 
6,103].........|/Trumann.,... . 

11,554 8,018)|Van Buren.... 18: .224||Needles....... 
2,840 2,395 a: 
5,313 3,246 
5,204 4,976||Wynne....... 

eeonel” “enters CALIFORNIA. 

66,079|  43,464||/Alameda...... 35,033 
6.156 4.960||Albany....... 8,569 
2,918 1,556 
3,103 2,518|/Anaheim......| 10,995)  5,526/)/Pasadena..... 

13,862 5,432}|Antioch...... 

3,668 2,645||/Areadia.......}) 5,216) 2,259)|Petaluma..... 
4,580].........//Auburn. ..... 


Redondo Beh. 
4||Redwood City. 

Reedley...... 
3||/Richmond,... 
Riverside..... 


4)|San Bruno.... 
San Buena- 
ventura.... 
San Diego.... 
San Fernando. 
Francisco. 
3|/San Gabriel... 
Sanger....... 


5 
San Leandro. . 
8 | |SanLuisObispo 
San Marino 


Arkadelphia... 
_ Batesville 


Santa Paula... 
5||Santa Rosa 


nee So. San Fran'o 


Sunnyvale.,., 


GALIPFORNIA—Continued 
1920 Place 


1930 


Vv 
ae 


Willow Glen... 
_ Woodland.... 
j Yuba City.... 
i COLORADO. 
Alamosa... 107 
‘Boulder... .. 11/223 
F Brighton...... B 
, Canon City. . 5,938 


~ Golorado Spgs. 33,237 
Delt 


sees tee A 


Fort Morgan. . 4,423 
Grand Junct’n 10,247 
Greeley....... 12,203 
La Junta...... 7,193 
amar: ....... 4,233 
Las Animas... 2,517 
_ Leadville..... 3,771 
- Longmont. . 6,029 
Loveland..... 5,506 
v. ; 2,610 
3,566 
50,096 

3,42) 
5,065 

7,19 
11,732 
qeniacauaee: Pe 5,503 

ey ce coat) 


; onia 19,898 
| Bridgeport | 146,716 
Bristo! 28,451 


‘Derby 0.788 
__E. Hartford T. 17,125 
Greenwich. . 5,981 
__ Groton....... 4, 
Barttord ..... 164,072 
Jewett City. . 4,4 


i 36 
anchester T. 21,973 
_.- Meriden...... 38 
Bi" Row « «| 24,554 
_ Naugatuck... 14,315 
New Britain. 68,128 


_ New Haven.. 
a New London... 


Wa 99: 
—W. Hartford T} 24/941 

- Willimantic...} 12,102 

Winsted 83 


as Perera maaiee 3,719 
New Castle. - : 4,131 
_ Newark....... ,899) 
_ Wilmington. 106,597 


> Gy FLORIDA. . 


_ DeFuniakSps. 2.636 
ee > 


West HavenT| 25/808]........ 


3 * DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
_— Washington. . .| 486,869) 437,571]|M. 


Fernandina... 
Ft. Lauderdale 
Fort Myers... . 
Fort Pierce.. 
Gainesville.. .. 
Haines City... 

3||Hialeah...... 

3||Holly wood. 
Jacksonvill 

.|| Key West. 
Kissimmee. 
Lake City..... 
Lakeland..... 
Lake Wales. .. 
Lake Worth... 


Palmetto 
Panama pe 5 
a 


Sebring 

s. Jacksonville 
Tallahassee. 
Tampa....... 
Tarpon Spgs. . 
Wauchula. 

W. Palm Ben.. 
Winter Haven. 
Winter Park. . 


Albany..... ws 
Americus..... 


Cartersville. . . 
eae Cedartown... .. 
7726 College Park. . 
9'475 Columbus..... 


Fitzgerald ... 
e708 Fort Valley .. 
31854 Sire Be oA 


110/168 


ope aioe i 3,150 3,066 

Arcadia.. ,082| § 3,479 
Avon Park... as 3,355 891 

_ Bartow....... 5,269 4,203 

| Bea "] F807] Sao 
ater... . 42 

Coral Gables. . OS LODAle aon ls 

_ Daytona Beh..| 16,598 6.841 

2,.097||Rockmart. 


FLORIDA—Continued _ : 
1920. || 


GEORGIA. 


ne eee 21,843| 13,252 — 
3,230 1,427 


Se ite. 4 
Savannah. 
Statesboro 
|Thomaston 


Washington... 
Waycross. ... 
Waynesboro 

6|| Winder.. 4 


St. Anthony. . 
AES | Sandpoint... .. 


Bloomington. . 
Blue Island... 
Bradley 

Brookfield. 
Bushnell. .... 


Carmi 
Carterville. ... 
Centralia..... 
Span oelen aS 

: Charleston. . 


Edwardsville. . 
Effingham... , 
Eldorado. .... 
Elg! 


—, a. F 


ILLINOIS—Continued INDIANA—Continued 
Place 1930 1920 Place 1930 1920 Place 1930 1920 
rete Ore : 39. 3. Sav PES te 5,08 * ew Albany... 819 i 
a 3' 558 5.086 5,237/|Ni Ib: 25,819 22,992 
Forest Park.. 14,555 10,768 Shelbyviile.. 3,491 3.568]| New Castle... 14,027 14,458 
eeport. ....]. 04 19,669 ae. Ce 2,650 2,541]| Noblesville... . 4,811 .758 
Fulton. ...... 2,656 »445||Sparta....... 8,385 3,340|//N. Manchester 2,765 2,711 
alena. . 6. 3,878 4,742 Sbringfiela.- P 71,864 69,183]|North Vernon. 2,989 3,084 
Galesburg. . 8,830 23,834 Spring Valley. 5,270 493 (Seg City. 842 2,270 
(oF Ea 2,875 »974!|Staunton..... 4,618 6.027||Peru......... 12.730 12.410 
Geneseo...... 3,406 3,375||Steger........ 2,985 2,304 Betesburaa 2,609 2,367 
Geneva....... 4,607 3,327||Sterling...... 10,012 8,18$|| Plymouth... .. 5,290 4,338 
Georgetown 3,407 3,061]|Streator...... 14,728 . 14,779]| Portland...... 5,276 5,958 
Gillespie...... 5,111 4,063}|Summit...... 6,548 4,019)|Princeton..... 7,505 7,132 
lencoe...... 6,295 3,381||Sycamore..... 4,021 3,602])Rensselaers. . . 2,798 2,912 
Glen Ellyn.. 7,680 2,851]|Taylorville.. . . 7.316 5.806}|/Richmond.... 32.493 26,765 
Granite City. . 25,130 14,757||Tuscola.....: 2,569 2,564 Rochester... .. 3,518 3,729 
Greenville . 3.233 3,091))Urbana....... 13,060 10,244/) Rushville..... 5,709 5,498 
Harrisburg.. 11,625 7.125|| Vandalia. 4,342 3,316 Salem........ 3,194 2,836 
Harvard. 2,988 3,294]| Venice. . 5,362 3,895]/Seymour...... 7,508 ,348 
Harvey 16,374 9,216]/ Villa Park.... 6,220 854)/Shelbyville.. . . 10,618 9,701 
Havana 3,451 3,614|| Virden....... 3,011 4,682)|South Bend...} 104,193} 70/983 
Herrin. . 9,708 10,986|} Washington P. 3,837} - 1,516 Sullivan...... 5,30) A489 
Highland. 3,319 2,902|| Watseka. .... 3,144 2,817 Tell City...... 4,086 
Highland ae. 12,203 6,167|| Waukegan.... 33,499 19,226]|Terre Hau 66,083 
Highwood. 090) 1,446]| West Chicago 3,477 2,594 Tipton.... 507 
Hillsboro..... 4,435 5,074|| Western Sprgs. 3,894 1,258]| Union City. 3,406 
Hinsdale. .... 6,923 4,042||W. Frankfort. 14,683 8.478 LE omens S 6,518 
Homewood 3,227 1,389}! Westmont. . OR S| RPE Vincennes . 17,160 
Hoopeston... . eee aeean — oaths S,p0t hia ae hone pare 
= < id eaton..... 258 ATSHW:. owes 5 
Penie. i 09 3,839 te 2,9: 2,954|| Washington. . 9,070 8,743 
7,137|| Wilmette. .... 15,233 7,814 Ww. Lafayette. . 5,095 830 
38,442|| Winnetka. .... 12,166 6,694|| W. Terre Haute! 3,588 4,310 
16.753||Wood River. 8,136 3,476||Whiting...... 0,880 10,145 
,188]| Woodstock 5,471 5,523|| Winchester 4,487 021 ’ 
16,026}|Zeigler....... 3,816 2,338 IOWA. 
0201) ZOD. «se cesses 5,991 5,580 ae ie Bod 
Bost INDIANA. Algona......: 3\985| 3,724 
,409}| Alexandria... . 4,408 4,172||Ames...... Sam 10,261 6,270 
13,050||Anderson.... . 39.804} 29,767||Anamosa..... 57 2,881 
5.089 2,665 ,650]/Atlantic...... 08 329 
2,322 3,700 »392||Belle Plaine... 3,239 387 
2,125 eae 4,650]|Bettendorf.. .. ihe sant 
11,882 +38 - , S 
6,215 2,838 ce tet pis 
Psst 1S 3o3 7,362| 6,316 
y'Se4 $313 56,097] 45,566 
2,564 5.212 nee raee 
$546 13974 5,365| 8,175 
one 4:208 8,039] 7,350 
ey 8,7 6,443 5,824 
13,552| |Clinto’ 7,936 B Sees fon 
12,072 Columbia Sica 3,805 3,499]|Clarion....... aes 5" 
7,147||Columbus . 935 990) |Clear oi 25'798 Prats 
3'934||Gonnersville. . 12,795 9,901||/Clinton....... : ae rg 
5,055} |Crawfordsville 10,355 10,139 Gouncll Blufts 2, oi 
30,734||Crown Point 4,046 »232||Cresco.......- 3,06! ee 
8,116}|Decatur...... 5,156 -762||Creston....... 8,615 8,034 
4°505||Dunkirk...... 2,583| _ 2,532||Davenport. 60,751] 56,727 
3,000]! East Crieage-1 54,784 35,967||Decorah...... nee ei 
2,756) | Elkhart. 2,949 24,277||Denison...... 3,90. eh 
7.456 0,790]|Des Moines 142,459| 126,46 
3'503 85:264||Dubugue..... 41,679 "141 
9'815 86,549|| Eagle Grove oom nae 
10703 ed B siete Se ke Se 2'762 
meas 796l|nathernle::| a'eso| 69 
133 56'378\|Fairneld. 6619] _s'948 
eld..2e25 i 5 
$135 "780||Rort Dodge.:*| 21.895] 10/347 
watt Greencastle. . 4,613 3780 Elenwos . $36 3,862 
4°491||Greenfield... . . 4.188 4,168||Grinnell...... une eee 
10,816 Greensburg... g pope geisan aemnton caeee ertae Peet 
ammon 4 ,V0O4)| Harlan.......- ’ * 
FoR eaioed City. 6,613 6,183) | Independence pees eats 
3'383||\Hobart......- 5.787|  3.450]|Indianola..... 488) a828 
033 Huntingburg. . é 3,440 3,261||Iowa City.... ae Pes! 
12,086||/Huntington. . 13,420} _14,000||Iowa Falls... . Past 3416 
76,121||Indianapolis..| 364,161) 314,194/|Jefferson...... 13°18 12°423 
es Aud) |Jasonville..---| 3-338] dtagallieoxvilie.. | —ate97| ates 
eo 91121 8,869] |Jasper........ s i , , 
ihe 31033] 1,93 Jeftersonviile.. *h439| 'S273||Manchester..|| a:413| Sit 
oral Wwiptcas|eeeee b833|  36'007||MaauoKeta 3'595| 3°628 
rie ee ; 32'486|(Marion -...| 4348] _4°938 
39341 15,158 Marshailtowa, 17.373 15,731 
ane 280||Missourl Val.:| 4330] “3°9 
Bere Bas Me Pleasant. 3 74: 3,987 
oir iscatin 16,778| 16,068 
att 7B Til |Nevada. ....{ 31133} 2°668 
3,B08 le "747||Newton...-.. 11/560] 6,627 
3°785 23,747||Newton.. . 704 TASS 
3,893 4,895||Oelwein......| 7,794 “4 
89,864 Isiosllosese clll|  2ee4| Sars 
eet ‘026||Osceola.......] _21871| 2.684 
2977] 3.099 '284||Oskaloosa.....| 10,123 9,427 
i496] 3'457)|Munele...-- 6,548| 36,524||Ottumwa..... 8.075| 23.008 
2,611 2'409||Nappanee. . 2,957 ,678|\Pella....--+++ Hs B 
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6 ff: 
A : 
5 
j 
3 IOWA—Continued 
Place 1930 1920 
5,881) 5.642 
5,778 5,578 
2,854 2,630 
3,320 45: 
hy ~ 6,502 5,255 
: 79,183 71,227 
01 ,599 
4,157 3.658 
82 2,601 
z 4'280| 3,631 
| isa] ae 
Washington... 5 5 
4 Wat bape 46.191) 36,250 
eee meters ' ; 
“Webster ys: i 5 
Winterset.. 2,921|- 2,906 
KANSAS. 
Abilene....,.. 5,658| §— 4,895 
Anthony 2,947 2,740 
‘Arkansas City. 13,946 11,253 
Atchison.....- 3,02 12,36 
‘aviedsta, Sones 4,033 4,219 
Baxter Spgs... 4,541 3,608 
Beloit........}. 3,503 315 
‘Caney ts 2,794 3,427 
Chanute 10,27 10,286 
_ sCherryvale 4,25 4,698 
Clay Cent 4,386 3,715 
Coffeyville. . 16,198 13,452 
Columbus..... 123 3,155 
Concordia... ies 5,792 4,705 
Council Pere 2,898 2,857 
Dodge Oe: 10,059 5,061 
_El Dorado.. 10,311 10,995 
14,067 11,273 
3,698 ,60 
10,763 10,693 
3,446 8,95: 
4,736 4,712 
4 6,121 3,848 
s 2,768 2,329 
 Goodland..... 3,626 2,664 
_ Great Bend... 5,548 4,460 
BAYS aie ce wes 4,618 3,165 
_  Herington.... 4.519 4.065 
_ Hiawatha..... 3,302 3,222 
_ Hoisington.... 3.001 2,395 
Holton.......] 3 2,705 2,703 
etree) 4,049 4,009 
umboldt. . 2,558 2,525 
‘utchinson. . 27,085 23,298 
mdependence. 12,782 11,920 
() Se eee 7,1 8,51¢ 
4 7,53. 
101,177 
2,40 
12,456 
16.912 
3,139 
3.613 
2,516 
4,595 
{7,989 
{3,048 
3,943 
9,781 
2,186 
3,268 
3,293 
9,018 
3,238 
16,028 
18,052 
183 
15,085 
50,022 
,048 
72,217 
lelthenas fs 93; 
KENTUCKY. * 
- Ashtana seees) 29,074] 14,729 
Bellevue...... 8,49 37 
‘Bowling Green| 12,348 9,638 
Catlettsburg 025 4/183 
Central City 4,321 
Bee Clifton... -5.| 3,080 06 
a OPDIT. 0). 5 vie 8,036 
: Covington. :::] 65/252 
Cumberla, Bes 2,639 
- Cynthiana.. 4,386 
Danville...... 6,72 
Dayton....... 9,07 
Earlington.,. 3,309 : 
i a 2,590) 2,530 
Els 2,917 91 
Fort howas.. -| 10,008; 5,028 
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KENTUCK Y—Continued — 


Place 1930 1920 
11,626 9,805 
,056 3,154 
3,502 3,415 
4,229}: 3,903 
042 2,559 
835) 358s 
Harrodsburg. . ; ; 
Hazard......; 7,021 4,348 
Henderson.... 11,668 12,169 
Hopkinsville. . 10,746 a 
Trvineseshess 40 2,705 
Jenkins....... 
Lebanon 48 
Lexington 
Louisville. 
Ludlow... 485 58 
Madisonvill 6,908 5,030 
Mayfield. .... 8,177 6,583 
Maysville..... 6,557 6,107 
Middlesb’r’gh. 10,350 8.041 
Morganfield.. . 2,551 2,651 
Mt. Sterling. . 4,350 3,995 
Murray...... 2,891 2,415 
Newport ; 29.744| 29,317 
Nicholasy ite. 2 3,128 78) 
Owensboro... 22,765 17,424 
Paducah 33,541 24,735 
Paris... ,204 6,310 
Pikevill 3,376 2,110 
Pineville. c 3,567 2,908 
Princeton..... 4,764 3,689 
Providence... 4,742 4,151 
Richmond.... 6,495 5,622 
Russellville... 3,297 3,124 
Shelbyville... . 4,033 3.760 
Somerset..... 5,506 4,672 
Winchester . 8,233 8,333 
LOUISIANA. 
Abbeville. 4,35 3,461 
Alexandri 23,025 17.510 
Amite..... 
Bastrop.. 5,121 
Baton Rouge... 30,729 
Bogalusa...... 14,029 
Bossier City... 4,003 
Covington.... 3,208 
Crowley...... 7,656 
De Quincy.. 3,589 
De Ridder. 3,747 
Donaldsonville 3,788 
Eunice. . 3,597 
Ferriday. 2,502 
Franklin. 3,271 
Gretna....... 9,584 
Hammond.... 6,072 3,855 
Haynesville 2,541 903 
OMCL.)./c).ce'e 2,909 3,305 
Houma.....:. 6,531 
Jackson....... 3,966 
Jennings... ... 4,036 
Lafayette..... 14,635 
Lake Charles... 15,791 
L. Providence. 2,86 
Leesville...... 3,291 
Mansfield..... 3,837 
Merryville 2,626 
Minden 5,623 
Monroe....... 26,028 
Morgan City.. 5,985 
Natchitoches.. O47 
New Iberia... 8,003 
New Orleans..| 458,762] 387,219 
Oakdale...... 5 | 4 
Opelousas... .. 6,299 
Pineville...... 3,612 
Plaquemine... 5,124]~ 
Ponchatoula. . 2,898 
BNO... oe ees 3,710 
Ruston....... 4,400 
pa Meek 76,655| 43,874 
Ct) es 2,807 2,958 
f Talkulah See 3,332 1,316 
Thibodaux.... 4,442 3,526 
West Monroe. 6,566 2,240 
Westwego.... B,98TT aaa es 
Winnfield..... 3,721 2,975 
16,985 
14,114 
25,978 
14,73 
08: 
By 
Brunswick, . 6,144 
Calais....... 5,470 
Eastport...... 3.466 


1930 
‘ - ena ara 
Ellsworth..... 3, 557| 
Fairfield.... 3, 
Fort Fairfield 
Gardiner...... 
Hallowell..... 
Lewiston...... 
Madison...... 
Old Town..... 
Portland...... 
Presque Isle... 
Rockland..... 
Rumford ss 
ee eee: 
SROGs 4: -\c aac 233 P 
Boe Portiad: 13,840 9,254 
Waterville. . 5,454} 13,351 
Westbrook.... 0,807 453 
MARYLAND. 
Annapolis... 12,531 11,214 
Baltimore., 804,874) 733,826 
Brunswick.... 3,67 90. 
Cambridge.... 8,544 7 A467 
Chestertown. . ,809 537 
Crisfield...... 3,850 116 
Cumberland 37,747| 29,837 
Easton....... ,092 3,442 
Elkton. ...... 3,331 2,660 
Frederick. 14,434 11,066 
Frostburg.. 5,58) 6,017 
Hagerstown... 30,861 28,064 
Havrede Grace 3,985 4,377 
Hyattsville.... 4.264 2,675 
Laurel. ... 2,532 2,239 
Mt. Rainier... 3.832 2,462 
Pocomoke C'y. 2,609 444 
Salisbury..... 0,997 7,553 
Takoma PK... 6,41 3,168 
Westernport... 3,440 3,977 
Westminster. . 4,463 3,521 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
5,87. 5,787 
4,092 075 
12,697 12,697 
7,095 02: 
11,899 10,036 
5,888 55 
9,969 8,268 
36,094 18,665 
10,677 79: 
21,769} 19,731 
14 891 
3,0 3,052 
7,271 836 
3,510 3,357 
Belchertown. 3,139 2,058 
Bellingham. . 3,189] + 2,102 
*Dudley.. 43681 3°74 
BE. Bridgewater 3,591 3,486 
eeoeunon 7 11,323 11261 
E.Longm'd'w . 132 2,352 
EBaston....... 5,298 5,041 
Everett....... 48,424) 40,120 
Fairhaven.... 10,951 7,291 
Fall River....| 115,274] 120,4 
Falmouth... .. 192 3,5 
Fitchburg... .. 40,692 41,02 
Foxborough... 134 41 
Framingham. . 22,210) 1703 
Fra’ 02 6,49’ 
19,399 16,97 
24,204 ane 
,03 6,8) 
5,934 6,3 
15,500 


48, 710) | 


one 


NNR NOQOOt 


a 


Cy ee eae 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Continued||MASSACHUSETTS—Continued MICHIGAN—Continued 
Place 1930 1920 Place 1930 1920 Place 1930 1920 
3,353 3,161]|Winthrop..... 16,852] 15,455|/Port Huron... 31,361] 25,944 
3,871 2,970}| Woburn. ..... 19,434 16,574|| River Rouge. . 17,314 9822 
56,537 60,203]|Worcester....| 195,311] 179,754||Rochester..... 3,554 2,549 
6,657 5.604||Wrentham... . 3,584 2,808)| Rogers City... 3,278 2,109 
2,973 2,777 Roseville. .... 6,838 /Suc cena 
B09 B01 Adri 11,878 Bectne a B071s|  er'90 
%S an . naw.. 0,715) 61,903 
85,068] 94,270|| Albion 8,354] (St. Clair 3,38 3, 
4,061 ,085|| Alegan .637)|St. Clair S 6,745) 54. caeeen 
4,445 3,635]| Alma... ,542}/St. Johns 3,929 3,925 
“i 21/810] 19:744||Alpena.. . “ 2,166 11,101|/St. Joseph.. . 8,34 7,251 
Lexington... 9,467 6,350||Ann Arbor... . 26,944 19,516]/Sit. Ste. Marie. 13,755 12,096 
*Longmeadow. 4,437 2:618]| Battle Creek . 43,575 ,164/|South Haven. . 4,804 4 
i. 100,234} 112.759||Bay City... .. 47,355 47,554/|Sturgis....... 6,950 5,995 
8,876 7,470||Belding....... 4,140 3,911)|Three Rivers. . 6,863 5,209 
102,320 99,148]|Benton Harbor 15,434 12'233||Traverse City. 12,539 10,925 
58,036 49,103||Berkley...... UPGY || geet Trenton...... 4,022 1,682 
6,364 6,255||Bessemer..... 4,035 5,482]|Wakefield.. 3,677 4,151 
8,668 7,324||Big Rapids.... 4,671 4,558]|Wayne....... 3,423 1,899 
15,587 15,028||Birmingham. . 9,539 3,694)| Wyandotte 28,368 13,851 
7,156 7,086||Boyne City. 650 4.284 Fosvant. 10.143 7AL 
4,066 3,595||Buchanan..... 3,922 3,187||Zeeland . 850. 2,275 
59.714] 39,038]|Cadillac...... 9,570 9,750 
23,170 ed oS ee 2,554 2,704 MINNESOTA, 
3,153 2,956||Centerline. .. . A eee 
21,069 15,189]|Charlotte. .... 5,307 5,126]|| Albert Lea... . 10,169 8,056 
8,608 8,453 4,923 5,642]| Alexandria... . 3,876 3,388 
14,741 3,471 ieee Ri ae Anoka........ 4,85 +287 
6,957 5,653 6,735 6,114}|Austin........ 12,276} 10,118 
16,434 9,382 2,995 3,394||Bayport 2,590 1,9. 
4,918 4,83 50,358) 2,470||Bemid}i. 7,202 7,0) 
8,081 7.6 8,662] 993,678||Blue Earth 2,884 2, 
3,678 2.7 5,550) 5,440]| Brainerd... 10,221 9,591 
13,589 0,S 3,081 2.672 cpiapim. 8,308 9,039 
10,845 7.01 5,955 
112,597 : 4,024 2,9 
15,08: 15, 4,389 
65,276 46,054|/Eaton Rapids 2,822 
North Adams. 21,621 22,282)|Bcorse........ 12,716 
Northampton. 24,381 21,951)||Escanaba..... 14,524 
No. Attleboro. 10,197 9,238/|Fenton....... 3,171 
6,265||Ferndale...... 20;855) 
tg Se 156.492 
Gladstone 5,170 
Grand Li 57. 
: Grand nor 
. 
; Hutchinson. = 3,406] 3,379 
Hancock nternatlo: 
; Hastin: 5,036 3,448 
3,210 2,846 
; Botd| 8°50 
: Holland i 
Houghton 2.6 2,782 
‘owell 14,038 yes 
Inks! , 5 
joni Minneapolis.,.}| 464,356] 380,582 
ion Montevideo...| | 4’31 "419 
5||Moorhead.... 7.651 5.720 
"2 Nashwauk.... 2,555 2,414 
ey New Ulm... 7,308 6,745 | 
| Northfield. . 4,153 4,023 
N. Mankato... 2,822 1,840 
a N. St. Paul... 2,915 1,979 
Owntonna.... 654 7,252 
me eg ee ea 
Laorium.. 2 ctor ott. s B 
; Lincoln Park. . 17/386 os oes es Red Wing.... Y,629 8.637 
34||Ludington. ... 8,898 8,810||Redwood Falls 2,552) 2,421 
Manistee 8,078 9,694|| Richfield 3,344 2.411 
5 4.427 1.369 
: 20.621) 13.722 
21,000} 15,873 
2,808 2,673 
4,710 281 


Muskegon. 
ae Hts| 151584 


W E 
eee: | te 
f Wincandn - 12'719| 10.485!'Pontiac....:::| 64/928 
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2,576 2,449 
10,009 6,860 
2,667 2,570 


4/49 "546 
11,963] 14,022 
2°51 2)186 
381 3,908 
4'463| 2,962 
600 2,022 
6.173| _5,892 
20,850] 19,143 
"878, 3,4 


; jis 
/ af Reg fori 
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__MIssIssiprr. ___||_,__ MISSGURI—- Continued. 
Place 1930 1920 Place 1930 1920 | Place 
_ Aberdeen. ‘ 3,925 4,071||St. Joseph. ... 0, 939]|Asbury Park.. 
Jd Ri dein rere 3,214 2,861]|St. Louis...... i Atlantie City . 
Bay St. Louis. 3,724 3,033 2,046||Audubon..... 
Belzoni....... 2,735 2'277||Sedalia....... 20.806) x Bayonne...... 
Biloxi........ 14,850] 10,937||Sikeston...... 5,67 Belleville. ... 
Brookhaven., 5,288 4,706 nite Belmar.. 
Canton....... 4,725 3,252 Springfield. - Bergenfield; ; 
Clarksdale.... 10,043 7,552||Trenton...... 992 6,951|| Bernardsville. 
Cleveland..... 3,240 1,674 Beverly . 
Columbia...... 4,833 2,826 b 5,146 Bloomtield. : . . 
Columbus..... 10,743 10,501 Bloomingdale, 
Corinth.... 1220 k ity....| 6,876]  7.807||Bogota....... 
Greenville. 14,807 11,560||Webster Gr...| 16,487)  9,474/|/Boonton...... 
“Greenwood. ,123 Y Br 4 
7 Grenada... 4,349 3,402 
S,  Gulfport......] , 12.547 8,157 
Hattiesburg... 18,601 13,279 
Indianola..,.. 3,116 2,112/ip 
Jackson...... 48,282]. 22,817||Bozeman... | 
aurel........ : 3; Dear Loduee., 
Lexi i 2,590 1,792 a 
Louisville. S013] V777||qendive. + - 
McComb.... 10,057 7,775 6'372| —5'429||Carteret...... 
Meridian 31,9541  23,399||\Helena.... °°” ‘nay||Chatham..... 
Natchez. . 13,422] 12,608 ; oS. : 5'147 Clementon.... 5 eens 
New Alban 3,187 2.531 : 5 ; Cliffside Pk,.. 
Oxfo' 2,890 2,150 : Lifton: ..... <<. 
=, Pas 4/339]  6,082/|Tivingsto 


Pass Christian.| 3,004] —2/357||viitles city: ci 
Missou 


Philadelphia. 2,560 1,669 
Picayune. .., 4, 2;479||Rea Eodce. 
/. Starkville... 3'612|  2°596 
Tupelo..... < 6,361 5,055 Tene ee ete 
Vicksburg.....| 22,943] 18,072},  *"*** East Newark.. 
_ Water Valley.. 3,738 4,315 East Orange. . 
 - West Point 4,677 4,400 a F E, Paterson... 
Winona. . 2,607 2,572 —. Rutherford. 
7 Yazoo City. aS 5,579 §,244 Edgewater.... 
ee» MISSOURI. 
_. Aurora......- 3,875] \3,575ilBroken Bow. 
Bonne Terre. . 4,021 S'8i5ilapnases nt Sanat aaiillMalrview.. ab e'paulee ers 
Boonville..... 6,435 78 S| Peps Bh ee Bos 
Brentwood... . 2,819]......5. CG: 
Brookfield... . : 6.428 ond 7 
Falls City... aatecete 
3-g45||Fremont.. 11:407} —-9'592||Garfield. -2 2°. 9°739 istaee ome 
3'2 Geri oat 2. Pee 3344 2'084 ' 
ee 15,490 Glen Ridge... na $078 
: . 3,659 2|}Glen Rock. . 4 2181 
3,263 Gloucester. 12/162 
8.575 6,53 6,726 - 
2,962 17; 
75'933 667 
Coo. 6,688 Haddonfield.. eee 
piebreT kA City 7,230 2 2 2'950 
Norfolk. aes age 4||Haledon...... 31435 
4 " 6,417 
carpe 214,006 ison...... 15.721 
Plattsmouth.. 3,793 4 Hasbr’ck Hets. . 
A85|/Scottsbluft. . ‘| 8.465 a1 Hate iis, B92 
Seward..:22:]  3'737 “a orn 
Sidney........ * 3,306 eat 
So. Sloux Ci City) 3.927 5,267 
‘| 3880] 3°538||Ervington. oe 480 
‘} 2'680 392| | Jersey City. . 298,103 
if 5,712 K : 26.724 . 
NEVADA. —_—_||Lambertviile. | rear 
Ree 3,217 21979 
e vegaa ss] Bee (| [Linen wold’ iit 
. ee 18'529 Pas erry... Sip eas 
ea eGR 4\508| 3/238 PERE OSE Hg ihe? 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. pp bat 
ners 20.018 5 
. -524||Maplewood T. 
25,228 
475 131] ~B'3Ro||Neareate City. 
13,573 
87: 
6,576 
13,794 
He 
Littleton T. : 4558 
Sinem bake 76,834 
Milford T.. 4,068 
ashua i 31,463 
09||Newport T.. : | 4,659 


Portsmouth. .. 14,495 


Rochester... .. 10,209 
Somersworth. . 5,680 b688 New palltord 
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NEW YORK STATE—Cont. 


NEW JERSE Y—Continued 


Place 1930 1920 Place 1930 
No. Arlington. 8.263 1,767|| Baldwinsville. 3,845 
No. en T.| 40,714] 23,344||Ballston Spa... 4591 
Northti 2,80 1,127||Batavia...... 17,375 
No. Plainneid: 9,760 6,916|/Bath......... 4,015 
N Beacon... .... 11,933 

84 Binghamton. 76,662 
Brockport.... 3,511 
Bronxville... .. 6,387 
573,076 
2,519 
7,541 
4,235 
2,548 
2,822 
4,460 
5,082 
5,065 
2,594 
8 23,226 
Pleasantville..}. 11,580 5,887 ete 
PomptonLakes 3,104 2,008 15.77 
Princeton 2 5,917 15.043 
me 3,348 
2'090 4,928 
* 6,536 
4,457 741 
9,251 "309 
ee 17,802 
V4) 4,815) 
7,580 6,627 
2,655 4.340 
5.737 4646 
5,438 3,280 
rit Elmira 47,397 
vial Elmira Hghts . 5,061 
5'493 Elmsford 2,935 
6718 Endicott. 16,231 
"897|| Falconer 3 e790 
if CONE?,.... . + De 
7,274|| Farmingdale. . 31373 
BEGG Floral Park... 10,016 
" 10'174|| Hort Edward.. 3,850 
4192 Fort Plain.... 2,725 
35 ae 
1,8 


7,556 
Wallington.. 9,063 
. Wanaque..... 3,119 
Washington. 4,410 
Weehawken T 14,807 
Wee dwell. . 2,911 
Ww eld..... 15,801 
W. New York 37,107 
est e 24,327 
West Paterson 3,101 
Westville. .... 3,462 
Westwood.... 4,861 
arton..... 3,683 
Wildwood.... 5,330 
Wood Ridge. . 4 
Woodbridge T.| 25,266 
_  Woodlynne... 2,878 
. NEW MEXICO. 
Alamogordo.. . 3,096 2,363||Ilion......... 9,890 
Albu rereaes ; cre id Irondeqioit a 18,024 
é Temige «oc 20,708 
904|| Jamestown... . 45,155 


veseess| 127,412) 113,344 
/ rear evra atate Pate eons 
foams: 34'817| - 33,524 
36,652 7192 

4342]  2.523\|M 


1920 


NEW YORK STATE—Cont. 


Place 
oe emp at 
Med 


Monticello.... 
Mount Kisco. . 
Mount Morris 
Mount Vernon 
Newark. ..... 
Newburgh.... 
New Hyde Pk 
New Rochelle. 
New York.... 
Bronx Bor.. 
Brooklyn B. 
Manhat. B.. 
Queens B. . 
Richmond B 
New York Mills 


Port Jervis... 
Potsdam 
Poughkeepsie... 
Rensselaer... . 


043||Rochester..... 


0||Rockville Ct. . 


Ss : 
Seneca Falls... 


8S. Glens 


9|| Tonawanda, 


Watertown... 
Watervliet.... 
Watkins Glen. 


oo. 


Yorkville. .. |- 


1930 1920 
7,924 8,166 
6,071 ,O11 

21,276 18,420 
8,152 016. 
2,835) 2,919 
3,450 2,330 
5,127 3,944 
3,238 3,312 

61,499 42,726 
64 6,964 
31,275) 30,366 
3,014). eater 
54,000} 36,213 
6,930,446] 5,620,048 
1,265,258 016 
2,560, 2,018,356 
1,867, "312 2, 1284, 103 
1, 9) 129 042 
158,346 6,531 
a eres 
50,760 
890) 2,385 
1,977 
5,927 
15,482 
8,268 
4,444 
14,609 
20,506 
10,541 
11,582 
10,739 
23,626 
4,14 
2,480 
4,031 
15,868 
3754 
4,517 
4,717 
10,909 
59! 
16,573 
10,243 10,171 
4,136 4,039 
40,288} 35,000 
11,233 10,823 
328,132] 295,756 
13,718 262 
32,338] 26,344 
712 13 
2,773 2,993 
O77 9,276 
8,020) 174 
13,169] 13,181 
4,06 4,013 
9,690 3,506 
95,692} 88,723 
437 4,358 
3,456 2,108 
6,443 6,389 
160) 3,260 
3,482 1,791 
7,986 7,352 
3,737 2,891 
2,689 2,158 
948) 3,818 
2,5 2,331 
757) 3,154 
209,326) 171,717 
841 5,807 
3,680) 2,102 
12,681} 10,068 
72,763) 71,996 
138 3,509 
2271 2, 
101,740} 94,156 
11,790): « celeeen 
4,283 5,493 
3,496 3,598 
ban ae 
ca] 38 
32,205] 31,285 
16,083} 16,073 
2,956 2,785 
5,662) 5,270 
5,674 4,996 
3,466 3,413 
2,834) 2,018 
5,191 5,258 
35,830] 21,031 
Cor ,038 
3,119 1,667 
etl ar, igaleat 


7 


~ 


ee ee I ea 


496 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
~ 1930 
3,498 
5 


Place 


Albemarle.... 
Asheboro.., 


ont. 
Bessemer City. 
Burlington. . 
Canton. . his 
Chapel Hill. 
Charlotte 


Fayetteville. . 
Forest City... 


Greenville. . 
ees 


Hick 
High 1 Poin 
‘Kings Mtn 
- Kinston 
Laurinb' 


Morehead Clty 
-Morganton.. 
Mount Airy.: 


rd. 
| Raleigh 
- Reidsville. 
Roanoke Rpds 
‘Rockingham. 


we 


Bismarck 


Devils Lake 


: Oy nee 
i "Wahpeton. - 


» Williston. |: .: 


Waareerton es 
Barnesville... . 
mt 3 


1920 


OHIO—Continued 
1930 


Place 


Bridgeport... . 


Cleveland... 


Clyde... 


Crestline. 
Crooksville. .. 
Cuyahoga Falls 


over, 
East Cleveland 
East Liverpool 
ee Palestine. 


Gallipolis. 
Garfield Hgts.. 


Grandv. Hegts.. 
Greenfield... . 
Greenville.... 


Louisville. 
Lowellville 


Martins Ferry. 
Marysville Hts 
Massill 


Newb'gh Hets. 
Newe'm‘stown 
N. Lexington... 

New Philad.. . 
Newton Falls... 


eee eeae 


3,7 
9,8 
2, 
6 

3 
7, 
2, 
4 
4 
6, 
5. 


16, Bi 


1920 


Poristhouth. 
Ravenna.... 
Reading. 
Rittman...... 
Rocky River. . 
St. Bernard... 


4]|Shadyside.... 


Sa ae Hgts. . 


Sidney........ 
South Euclid.. 
Springfield... . 
Steubenville. . 
Struthers 
Tiffin... 


0 ete 3 


_ wt 
PO OOCOR rsh Ong Co bo 
Oro 


ve 
Oro 
oon 


13/080 


Wellsville.... 
Westerville. 
Willard... 
Willoughby. . 
Wilmington. as 


Youngstown.. 
Zanesville.... 


Claremore. 
Cleveland. 


Hartshorne... 
Henryetta 
Hobart. 


U. S.—Population of Places of 2,500 or 


es 
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= 
“OKLAHOMA—Continued PENNS YLVANIA—Continued PENNS ¥YLVANIA—Continued 
Place 1930 1920 Place 1930 1920 Place 1930 1920 
637|| Bridgeville. . .. 3,93) 3,092||Hatboro...... 2,651 1,102 
6,802||Bristol... . 11.799 10,273)|Haverford T 21,362 6,631 
30,277||Brockway.... 2,690 2,369||Hazleton..... 6,785) 32,277 
5,004|| Brookville. 4,387 3,272||Hellertown.... 3,851 3,008 
4,435||Browns' 2,869 .002||Hollidaysburg. 5,969 4,071 
2,162|| Burnham 3,089 2,765||Homestead.... 0,141 20,452 
91,295)|| Butler. . 23,568 23,778||Honesdale. 5,490 2.75 
17,430}|Camp Hill 3,119 1.68 ummelstown 3,036 2,054 
: 4,235 .694|| Canonsburg 12,558 10,632}|Huntingdon 7,558 7,051 
Pawhuska.... 5,931 6.414||Carbondale 20,061 18,640} Indiana 9,569 7,043 
2,418}/ Carlisle. ...... 12,596 10,916}| Ingram 3,866 2,900 
3,154/|/Carnegie. ..... 12,497 11,516}| Irwin. . 3,44 3,235 
9,676|| CastleShannon 3,810 2,353] |Jeannette. . 15,126 10,627 
7,051/| Catasauqua. . 4,851 4,714||Jenkintown 79 3,36 
2.679|| Centerville... . 6,467 4,793||Jermyn....... 3,519 3,326 
2,938|| Chambersburg 13,788 13,171)||Jersey Shore. . 5,781 6,103 
4,076]/Charlerol..... 11,260 11,516}|Johnsonburg. . 4,73 5,400 
11,634|/Cheltenham T. 15,731 11,015||Johnstown.... 66,993] 67,327 
1,703}]/Chester...... 59,164 58,030]|Kane......... 6,232 »283 
854//Clairton...... 15,291 6,264]| Kennett Sq... . 3,091 2,398 
15,348)/Clarion....... 3.201 2.793|| Kingston. .... 21,600 8,952 
4,701)|Clarks Summit 2,604 1,404|| Kittanning... . 7,808 7,153 
4,667||Clearfield..... 9,221 8,529]|Kulpmont. .. . 6.120 4,695 
1,448)|Clifton Hgts.. 5,057 3.469]|Kutztown.... 2,841 2,684 
72,075||Clymer....... 2,672 2,867||Lancaster..... 59,949 53,150 
5,010}| Coaldale. ..... 6,921 3,336]|Lansdale. .... 8,379 a2 
3,436)| Coatesville... . 14,582 14,515||Lansdowne 9,542 4,797 
1,529||Collingdale. .. 7,857 3,834||Lansford 9,632 9,625 
2,286||Columbia. ... . 11,349 10,836}| Larks ville. 9,322 9,438 
3,840}| Connellsville. . 13,290 13,804)| Latrobe 10,644 9,484 
Conshohocken 10,815 8,481/|Lebanon 25,561 24,643 
3. 2,845|| Leechburg 489 3,991 
6,162) |Leetsdale. 2,774 2,311 
7,22&||Lehighton 6,490 6,102 
2,836|| Lemoyne 4,171 1,939 
5,954!| Lewisburg 3,308 3,204 
2,973)|| Lewistown 13,357 9,849 
3.115]/ Lititz. 2.2... 4,368) 3,680 
2,124||Lock Haven, 9,668 8.557 
6,952}|L’r Merion T 35,166 23,866 
7,922||Luzerne...... 6,950 99 
2,889||/Lykens....... 3,033 2,880 
11,049}|McAdoo...... 5,239 4,674 
14,131}]MeDonald 3,281 2,751 
.455|| McKeesport. 54,632 46,781 
4,024||McKees Rocks 18,116 16,713 
3,837||Mahanoy City 14,784 15,599 
13,681}|Manheim..... 3,520 2,712 
20,250}|Marcus Hook 4,867 5,324 
4,576|| Masontown 3,873 1,525 
19,011]|Mauch Chunk 3,206) 3,666 
as ra] be0||Meadstle::2°] 8a) 1888 
Oregon City. -| 5,761] 5.686) 5 E. Coneinugh 3'168| 1'361||Mechamiesburg 1647 "688 
Pendleton....| | 6,621) | 6,837 : 2/430||Media....... 5,372| 4,109 
Portiand...... 301,815} 258,288 739 4'868|| Meyersdale. . . 32065 3:716 
Roseb 4,3 4,258 6.527||Middletown...| 6,085] 5,920 
2,220 4'355||Midland...... 007] 5,452 
16,679 33:813]|Millersb 2;909| 2,936 
5,807 2'179||Millvale.....: 8166] 8,031 
964 3:181||Milton....... 81552| 8,638 
9.027|| Minersville 9,392 7,845 
2,703||Monaca...... 641 838 
8,684 3,319 Monessen... : 20,268 18,179 
2,931 8'958||/M’n'ng’hela C. 8,675 8,688 
73,502 4,370] |Montoursville. 2,710) 1,949 
60,331 3;036||Moosic....... 4,557 1364 
3,094 2,165|| Morrisville . 5,368 639 
12,730 3,735||Mount Carmel 17,967} 17,469 
3/227 93'372||Mount Joy . 2716 2/192 
8,603 341 Mt.LebanonT | 13,403 258 
6,120 4'176||Mount Oliver. 7,071 Bi575 
6,666 15,586||Mount Penn. . 3,017 1,370 
6.520 1,450||Mt. Pleasant 5,869 5,862 
3,170 5,605||Mount Union 4,892 4,7. 
4,384||Forest City 5,209) .004||Munhall..... 12,995 6.418 
5,277 Borest Hills 649] cxtasin a Eredar oy 2,593 2,385 
4,950||Forty Fort 6,224 3.389|| Nanticoke. 26,043} 22,614 
5,402 irowntain Hill. 4,568 2,339||Nanty-Glo.. 5.598 02 
4183 kK 8.034 5,590||Warberth..... 4,669 fy { 
4,135||Franklin...... 10,254 9,970||Nazareth..... 5,505 aaee 
12'802]|Freedom. 3,227 3,452||New Brighton. 9,950 9,36 
2,330||Freeland...... 7,098 6.666||New Castle,..| 48,674) 44,938 
3,996||Freeport..... 2'772|  -2,696||N. Cumb'ri’nd| 4,283} 1,577 
8,198||Gallitzin:..... 3,458) ,580||N. Kensington| 16,762) 11,987 
eievue: ae Te 2,629|| Gettysburg. . . 5,584 4,439||New Phil’ phia. 2,557 qa 
Bentleyville. . 3,679||Gilberton..... 4,227|  4,766||Norristown...| 35,853] 32,3 
Berwick...... 12,181 Gtrardvilic.-xs 4,891 4.482||Northampton. 9,839 Bone 
Bethlehem 50,358||Glassport. . .. %,390|  6,959//N. Bellevernon) 3.072) 2,608 
Birdsboro. .... 3,299||Glenolden....] _4.482| | 1,944||No, Braddock.| 16.782) 14.938 
Blairsville 4,391||Greensburg. . . 16.508] 15.033||N. Catasaugua 2,700 2,3: 
So F31d|Grcncate’: | sea] Sdol|(North east.) 3.670] S'48t 
X Greenville.... i 5 Ne h SL ’ * 
Sarai porel (greene. «=| 02s) gaalNrominp rind 4.483] 4/061 
Brackenridge. 4,9 ,637 pee rst 
Braddock..... 20, 1,805 os'ore| 21'974 
Bradford 15, 17,770 4 ah gus 
Brentwood zl .- 80,339 12-06% 523% 
Bridgeport... 80||Harrison T....| 12,387 10,743 i} 
nee 


Fee ee PENNS YLVANIA—Continued SOUTH a DARDS ue 


Pen Argyl. 

eee ES 

Perkas 

oe tia 

- Philipsburg. . 
Ee eee: 


_  Pottstown.... 
- Pottsville..... 
Prospect Park. 
Bene ouee ine 
Quakertown.. 
Rankin 


Renovo.. ‘ 

Reynoldsville . 

Ridgway 

Ridley Park. . 

Roaring Spring 

Rochester. ... 
_ Royersford... 
St. Clai 


ITC's 
Ser ict 
Scottdale. . 


Shillington. . 
Shippensburg - 
‘Slatington.... 

Somerset 


 S§pring V.. 
i ‘Springdale, 
: Se Colleg 


bur: 
bon earl neh. 
Swarthmore.. 


‘Trafford. . 
ene Creek. 


Wesley ville. ov 
est Chester... 
'W. C’sh’ocken. 


_ West Hazleton|’ 


3,4 3,15 x 
|: 44219 61 T 1823, a Wilkes-Barre, . 


Place 1930 1920 
W. Homestead 
Westmont.... 
West Newton. 
W. Pittston... 
West Reading. 
West View.... 
W. Wyoming. 

0}) West York.. 


Wilkinsburg... 
Williamsport,. 
8}| Williamstown. 
Wilmerding... 


Youngwood... 2,783 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Barrington.. . 

Bristol 


6!|Gumberland ; ! 
E. Greenwich . 
E, Providence. 
Jobnston. . 


N. Seeley 
Pawtucket... . 
Providence, :: 
7 Smithfield... . 
Ss. Kingstown. 


Woonsocket... 49, 376 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Benn suis . 
Camden.. 3 
Charlestot 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


6||Aberdeen...., 16,465, 
Brookings. .., 6 
7||Deadwood. .. 


7,310 


Place 


Sioux Falls.... 


93 
0}|Vermillion.... 


Watertown... 
Yankton 


Chattanooga. j 
Clarksville. . 
Cleveland 


La abe es : 


0 Lawrenceb' 


Commerce 
Saks Christi 
Corsicana. 


steee 


| 1930 — 


, 1920 


on 
CON 


iS oo 
Lien | 


= TEXAS—Continued TEXAS—Continued 
“J Place 1930 1920 Place 1930 1920 
- Cotulla... .| 3,175] —-1,058||Stephenville...|_3,944| 3,891 
Crockett...... 4,44 .061}|Sulphur Spgs. . 5,417 5,558 
cg City. CGO vai oad Sweetwater... 10,848 4,307 
" 4,6 7,463 5,965 
( 6: 3,509 3,306 
f 15,34 11,033 
7 8,795 8,349 
® 16,602 11.480 
5 .534 2,509 
1 7,113 12,085 
f x University Ng 4,200] 24. teqwan 
fe Eastland 4,648) 9,368]|Uvalde....... 5,286 3,885 
Edinburg... .. 4,821 1,406||Vernon....... 9,137 5,142 
Hlectra....... 6,71 4,744/| Victoria...... 7,421 957 
El Paso....... 102,421 77,560||Waco........ 52,848 38,500 
inns... 4. a% « 7,069 7,224)|| Waxahachie... 8,042 7,958 
Floydada..... 2,63 ,384|| Weatherford. . 4,912 6,203 
; Ft. Stockton 2,695 1,297|| Wellington... . 3,570 1,968 
3,1 798 6 
2 
3 
al 3. 
Goose Creek | eS eee Amer. Fork... 3,047 2,763 
Graham ..... 4,981 2,544|| Bingham Can.. 3,248 676 
Greenville 12,407 12,384||Bountiful..... 2,571 2,063 
Harlingen.... 12,124]. 1,784 5,093 5,282 
Haskell. ..... 2,632 300 3,615. 2,462 
FAGAITIC. ...5..0 5 2,956 2,741 3,041 3.608 
Henderson 2,932 2 2,707 1,606 
Highland 8,233 2,322 2,826 3,078 
Hillsboro 7,823 6,952 9,979 9,439 
Houston. 292,352) 138,276 5,172 4,584 
Huntsville ... 5,028 4,689 2,573 2,603 
Jacksonville. . 6,748 3,723 40,272 32,804 
WOE ae ook ='a 4,281 3,393 
.510 2,015 ,045 3,031 
,046] ~ 2,250 4,084 2.364 
6,815 4,773 14,766 10,303 
3,528 1,188 3,067 3,262 
2,709 2,107 140! 267) 118.110 
32,618 22,710 3,727 4,036 
th CRS 3" 748 3,010 
Pee ett 5; 135 3,602 
. ef 
20/520} 4,051 VERMONT. 
yl 4,878||Barre........ 11,307 10,008 
5,970 1,502|| Bellows Falls. . 3,930 4,860 
9,074 5,331|| Bennington. . 7.3 7.230 
Et Soe ee Brattleboro. . 8,709 7,324 
307 6,677||Burlington.. . 24,789 22,779 
3,909) a Montpelier.. 837 78 
853 é 
5,338 10 2,692 
16,203 14,954 
4,257 é 
6,608) 
6,579 
5,484 
3,304 
ae 
erty 2,532 
5,687 18,060 
5,128) 2.036 
6,242 3,243 
4,138 00 
7,913 2,752 
2,802 129 
11,445 ‘ 3,911 
10,470 7 2,517 
15,649 15,040 Charlottesvilie 10,688 
2,536 Clifton Forge.. 6.164 
3, 445||Co 
3,452) 
2,824 
3,225 
2.640) 
8,834 
50,902 
4,464 
6,208 
4,183 
3,859 
25,308 
231,542 
10,753 
5,134 
5,225 
626 
780) 
15,713 
,876 
3008 
DUT OS atest ci Roanoke...... 
4,095 3.704 elewahe: yer 836 a 


More Inhabitants 


VIRGINIA—Continued 


Grafton....... 7,737 
Hinton: Jigs: 6,654 
Hollidays Coe 4,480) 
Huntington 5,572 
Kenova....... 680 
Keyser: ., ./..2. 6,248 
eee 4,298 
McMechen.. . 3.710 
Mannington. . 3,261 
Martinsburg. . 14,857 
Montgomery.. 2,906 
Morgantown.. 6,186 
Moundsville. 14,411 

New Mar'ville 2,81 
Parkersburg... 29,623 
Pt. Pleasant. 3,301 
Princeton..... 6,955 
Richwood.. 5,720 
St. Albans 3,254 
Salem........ 943 
Shinnston.. 2,802 
Sistersville. . ,072 
So. Charleston 5,904 
elch ae 1376 
Wellsburg. . 6.398 
‘Weston 8,646 
Wheeling .... 61,659 
Williamson . 9,410 
WISCONSIN. 
Antigo....... 8,610 
Appleton, 25,267 
shland ..... 10,622 
Baraboo 5,545 
Beaver Dam.. 9,867 
veesen 23,611 


Beloit 


499 


Place 1930 1920 
Saltville...... 2,964 2,248 
South Boston. 4,841 4,338 
South Norfolk. 7,857 7,724 
Staunton..... 11,990 10,623 
Suffolk....... 10,27 123 
Viniton scan oy 3,610 2,779 
Waynesboro. 6,226 1,594 
Ww illiameburg.. 3,778 2,462 
Winchester . 10,855 883 
Wytheville.. 3,327 2,947 

WASHINGTON. 
Aberdeen..... 21,723), 15,337 
Anacortes. ... 6,564 »284 
Auburn. ..... 3,906 3,163 
Bellingham... 30,823 25,585 
Bremerton.... 10,170 918 
Camas....... 4,239 1,843 

8,058 549 
4,907 4,558 
2,870 1,859 
2,508 661 
2,782 3,027 
2,528 2,695 
Ellensburg ns 4,621 967 
Everett. ..... 30,567} 27,644 
Hoquiam..... 12,766 ,058 
Kelso. .....6. 6,260 228 
Longview..... 10,652); o..commees 
Mt. Vernon... 3,690 3,341 
Olympia...... 11.733 7,795 
Qnmak 3.0 ge 2,547 52. 
PAased’. |. .cpeides 496 3,362 
Port Angeles. . 10,188 351 
Port Townsend 3,979 2,847 
Pullman...... 3,322 2,440 
Puyallup..... 7,094 6,323 
Raymond..... 3,828, 4,260 
Renton....... 4,062 3,301 
Seattle... 5... 5,583) 315,312 
Pak Woolley. 2,719 2,379 
elton... 6s 3,091 984 
Pepin Fe 2,6 2,985 
SpoKane...... 115,514] 104,437 
Tacoma..... «| 106,817 965 
Toppenish 2,774 120 
Vancouver 15,766) 12,637 
Walla Walla 15,976] 15,503 
Wenatchee. 11,62 324 
fms 55% ove 22,101 18,539 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
Beckley... s<» 9,357 4,149 
Benwood..... 3,950) WHE? 
Bluefield...... 19,339] 15,282 
Buckhannon. . 4,374 3,785 
Charleston.... be 608 


| 


fe 


WISCONSIN—Continued WISCONSIN—Continued _WISGONSIN—Contis 


Place 1930 1920 Place 1930 1920 Place 1930 
Berlin, 4.4.5. 4,106 4,400)|Merrill. . . " 'Tomahawk 
3 Burlington 4,114 3.626 eco F 
- ~ ChippewaFalls 9,539 9,130||Monroe.. 5 
iF Serine é 3.572 3,275||Neenah.. ; 
Columbus. 2 2,460||New London. . 
Cudahy.. 6,725 ||Oconomowoe.. 4,190 3,301 
Delavan at 3,016]/Oconto......- 5,030 4.920 Fees 
DePere...... 5,165||Oshkosh...... 40,108 33,162||Wauwatosa, . . 
_ EauClaire .. : 20,906]|Park Falls.... 3,036 2,676||West Allis... . 
_ Edgerton..... 2,688 peeves 3 4,047 4,353] |West Bend... 
_ Fond du Lac, F 23,427 ||Plymouth,. 3,882 3,415)|W. Milwaukee 
Ft. Atkinson. : 793 4,915||Portage. 6,308 5,582) |Whitefish Bay. 
Green Bay 31,017||Pt. Wash’ g "ton 3,693 3,340) |Whitewater.. . ; 
Hartford 4,515 j Sheed du Ch’n eres Praga Wisconsin Rap 8,726 
a 3,104/|Racine....... : cs 
Boney 3,188||Reedsburg 2,967/ 2,907 WYOMING. i 
f 18,293 Rhinelander.. ; i 
, Teveron” ; 2,572||Rice Lake. 5,177| 4,457 ped wees ao eae ie aee 
Kaukauna.... 5/591/|Richland Cen. 3,632 3,409 E Ribs tees 3075 3'996 
Kenosha...... 40.472||Ripon........ 3,984 3,929 uae Ris ao 539 rid 
Ladysmith 3,581||Shawano...... 4,188 3,544 Tacunies. 8°609 é'301 
. La Crosse..... 30,421||Sheboygan....| 39,251} 30,955 Magiine.- 2'868 $339 
"Lake Geneva.. 3,073 2.632||Sheboygan F’ls 2,934 2,002 Pencisng: 81440 6456 
Little Chute. 2,017||Shorewood.... 13,479 2,650 She ts DES... aan Siam 
Madison...... 38,378||So. Milwaukee 10,706 7,598 €TIGAN. ., +++ * . 
Manasha..... 06% 7.214||Sparta...... ps 4,949 4,466 Note—For population of the 
Manitowoc 17.563)|Stevens Pt 13,623 11,371] |States, by counties, census of 1920 
___ Marinette 13,610)|Stoughton 4,497 5,101||and 1930, area in sq. m. by agen 
/~-Marshfield.... 7,394||Sturgeon Bay. 4,983 4,553] |ties and B Sees ver sq. m., 
“.. Mayville..... »  8,011]|Superior...... 36,113] 39,671||The Almanac for i933, 
~~ Menomonie..: 5,595 5.104||Tomah....... 3,354 3.257| |pages eyutos 


Position of the Center of Population, 1790 to 1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Movement in Miles During 


} | North | West Preceding Decade 
Year| Lati- poset Approximate Location By Important Towns 
. _ tude tude 


° , wie ‘ ” 


si89'36) 20\76 11 12/23 miles east. of Baltimore, MG oo as:soq<cecencs]s s sce ne facaasaleck nial 


39 16 6/76 56 30]18 miles west of Baltimore, Md................ 40.26! |, 40.6) | sche 0.5 
39 11 30/77 37 12 mee ugberab by west-of Washington, D.C.} 36.9 | 36.5 |...... 5.3 P 
‘ a). 
0. . 39 0/16 miles east of Moorefield, W. Va............. 50.5: } 50.1 4... 55 6.7 
os 54/19 miles west-southwest of "Moorefield, W. Va.. 0.4 estes fe 
0/16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va 55.0 4.7 Pate oan 
0/23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va ee ts Sy a ener 3.5 
48/20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio 80.6 1. Gee 
42/48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio 44,1 13.3] soonerees 
40/8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, O. a) DSc ad 4 oni 9.1 
53/20 miles east of Columbus, Ind.. -| 48.6 
54/6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind -| 14.6 
2 20/In the city of Bloomington, Ind. -| 39.0 
15]1.9 miles west of Whitehall, Owen County, Ind. 9.8 
6|2.9 miles northeast of Linton, Greene Co., Ind. - 23.6 


U. S. Population by Age Periods, 1870-1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


1910. 1880. 


1920. 


1900. 


1890. 1870. 


.| 122,775,046] 105,710,620 
11,444, ay 11,573, ra ,631, acer 
PMs ee as e's 892 


BEAN CRA... 976.4 1,768,078 
hao Sie 31 2 1,830,332 
sha 39414 370,426 312 
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ss 
oe, 45 and teen Cumulative Age Groups, 1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


aa Lee Sa 
_ Pennsylvania 
_ Rhode Island 


Note by the Bureau of the Census—Persons 
under 10 years of age formed only 17.5 per cent of | turn, is loreaies than the decrease in the precedi 
the -total population in 1935, as compared with | 20 years, from 1900 to 1920; and the actual ni 
9.6 in 1930, 21.7 in 1920, and 23.7 in 1900. The | of persons under 10 years of age in 1935 w: 
decrease in this percentage in the five years be-| than in 1930—being 22,339,700 in 1935 and 2 d 
tween 1930 and 1935 is as great as the decrease in | 999 in 1930. 


Cumulative Age Groups ‘in U. S. Population, 1930 vi 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


All Classes All Classes 


62,085,264| 60,595,760 ||50 and over. . 21,006,507 
- Under 55. 107,650,321 
Ra idso2 11,444,390| 5,806,174| 5,638,216-||55 and over... 


111/236,634 MK 54,957, Under 60...... 
60 and over... . 


75 and over....| 1,913,196 

Under 80...... 121,874,218] 61, ate 116 
80 and over.... 806,806 368,148 
Under 85..... .]122,408,894) 61, oes, 254 
85 and over... 272, 117/010 


7 130 
Dies 4 122,614'363| 62,059,147 


Braun's 6,642,043] 43,452,525) 89 at Sa 66,661 

é 17,406,242 bigitag J raf oy Set ue 62,079,578, 
: 95 and over.... - 
14,496,280 Under 100.. .. panes et, 00 62,083, 3,861 


T 50......|101,674,5171 51,260,908] 50,413,609 ||100 and over. - 
the average age of the population rises, the proportion of persons in = ae age groups increase 


White and Negro Population, Chief Cities, 1930 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Native white. |Foreign-born white Total white. Negro. 


Per 
ct. of} 1930. 
incr. 


1920. 1930. 1920. 1930. 1920. 


1930. 


31,568} 37,889 20.2} 11,080) 5,580 

ste: d 17,918] 17,636 11.5] 2,324) 1,239 

= Altai “i 727 4,738} 180 30.8} 90,075} 62,796 
—s Baltimore,-==d, . 87,7 83,911 5.9|142,106/108,322 1 

3 Birmingham,A.. 4,6 5,867 8: 99,077 Capt 41.1 


» 
N 


a, 6,084 7 
Boston, Mass. . . 00 6 238,919 3.9 25.8 
Bridgeport, Con . 4,806 46,414 1.5 48.7 
Buffalo, N. Y...| 4 121,530 11.3 200.7 
Cambridge,Mass 72,1 3 32,104 3.6 1.6 
—. Camden, N. J... 20,262 —0.4 33.4 
~- Chattanooga,T.. 1,240] 86,495] 39,001] 121.8 76.2 
Chicago, Ill... .. |2,2 805,482/3,117,731|2,589,169] 20.4 113.7 
Cincinnati,Ohio. | 368,277} 328,27 4,33: A 403,112] 371,09 8.6 59.0 
Cleveland, Obio. 522,488 5 35 108.7 
mbus, 0. . . 
oles. Vek. «| 59.9 61.3 
28.1 89.2 
9.3 18.6 
: 13.1 —1.5 
51.3 194.0 
Elizabeth, N. 17.0 141.7 
: 1ST Ce Led: Sear eres 23.9 62.1 
Fall River, Mass —4.5 21.3 
Flint, Mich... ... 67.0 236.6 
[ FortWayne; Ind. 32.2 62.3 
, Fort Worth, Tex 51.7 39.9 
Grand Rapids. . 21.3 156.4 
f 17.8 55.0 
ia Houston, Tex... 105.9 86.5 
Indianapolis, I. . 14.5 26.8 
y Jacksonville, Fla. 62.7 16.1 
| Jersey City,N.J. 4.8 57.2 
: Kansas City,K.. 14.4 38.9 
Kansas City, M. 21.9 25.6 
Long Beach, Cal 152.9 148.6 
Los Angeles, Cal 96.3 149.7 
33.7 18.1 
5 54.8 57.8. 
Miami, Fla..... 321.6 170.9 
Milwaukee, Wis. 25.1 236.5 
é 22.1 6.3 
vs 34.2 20.2 
a eee 1.4 129.0 
New Bedford,M. 67,4 =63 ere 
New Haven, Con i 112,130 157,254 —0.4 4,57: 15.9 
New Orleats, La} 308,048] 259,924 327,729| 285,916) 14.61 100,930) 28.4 
New 1,991,547 |6,587,225/5,459,463| 20.7/327,706|152,467| 114.9 
Bronx..... 266,971|1,251,747| 726, het 
0} 659,287|/2,488,448) 1,984,953 116.0 
...| 990,138/1,246,826 ; 922,080]1,631,756|2,168,906 105.9 
ietecs eet 793,530] 351,985 f 111,676/1,059,680! 66 263.5 
ichmond....| 116,074] 83,420 31,533] 155,594] 114,953 71.8 
ts Norfolk; Va. .-.| 81,175 72,226] 18.4] 43,942 1.3 
d 204,004) 31.1] 7,503 36.7 
Y c 3,143 3 69,033 82,871] 104.0) 14,662 77.9 
ang 72,86 181,046) 11.4} 11,123 7.8 
re Ts ONES a 92,81 F 2,609 45,145] 135,424) 134,254 0.9) 2,952 ,051 90.3 
; iladelphia, Pa. |1,359,833]1,290,253 1,728,457] 1,688,180 2.4/219,599)134,229 63.6 
E .»| 505,2 429,995 y 6} 614,317 * 11.6] 54,983] 37,725] 45.7 
17.1 55 0.2 
a 6.7 —=S 2 
: 2.2 112.6 
" 10.5 —1.9 
¢ 10.6 69.7 
P 3.5 34.0 
. 15.3 18.5 
nf 18.2 —5.2 
. —10.9 25.4 
} 85.5 173.4 
} 14 ua 
Bf 15.9 14.1 
id 10.6 —15. 
; 15.7 18:5 
21.6 50.7 
10.6 —18.7 
i 16.6 133.0 
e 0.3 86.7 
( fF 71.2 
: 20. 
; 52.0 2-6 
; Worcester, if 1 oe 36 
. onkers, N. Y.. : k ;700 234| 98,178] 33.7] 3,332 0| 71.8 
° 2, i) ’ . 
Youngstown, O.|] 122,170 91,761 32, 33,834! 155,108! 125,595! 23,5! 14,5521 6,662! 118.4 


4 In 1920 Mexicans were counted as whites. There were 700,541 of them, of whom 457,3 
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pele PN SUG AY, SUE SS Jt ad ney Par Gu gre ya 
‘ were of foreign or mixed parentage 2,211,761 f SOF native wabontaee, Spite, ee 
foreign parentage; 576,864 of mixed parentage), - whites, aie parentage, 21.1%; scree 
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_ Area, Population and Density of Cities 
: Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Jan, 1, 1920 : April 1, 1930 


Land Areal] Pop. Per 
Population} Sq. Miles | Sq. Mile | Population 
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Land Area|Pop.Per 
Sq. Miles |Sq.Mile 


Bou DAC ON Ls aoe 


; 178,806 
California : 


49.0 3,649 


259,678 50.3 


55,593 14.5 3,823 142,032 28. 
576,673 | 365.7 1577 | 1,238,048 | 440.3 
216/261 45.7 4732 284'063 53.2 
74,361 78.8 943 147,995 93.6 
506.676 42.0 12,064 634'394 42.0 
oa EAC ge ey PA] _ 256,491 57.9 4,430 287,861 58.0 
3 ae aw eee 143,555 14.6 9,833 146,716 14.6 
os ee Cae. 138,036 15.9 8682 164,072 15.9 
ueew Havens... cc... ss 162/537 17.9 9,080 162/655 17.9 
DeMilnatarto . 110,168 7.0 15,7 
Mibippaniee cet ek Maas ‘ : 73 , 3 
District of Columbia é me es: : 
[ER ee 437,571 62.0 7,293 486,869 62.0: . | > 
91.558 15.4 5,965 129,549 26.4 
29.571 8.6 31459 110637 | "43:0 
51,608 72 7,128 101,161 }| 19:0 
Bee MORONEN, ae 5g + 200,616 26.8 7,486 270,366 34.8 
Fino : 
Biticapnes: ALA. a Al! 2,701,705 | 192.8 14,013 | 3,376,488 | 201.9 _ 
IER Ea) siahlatgt-ai Sessa Sates = 76,121 9.4 8,081 104,969 12.3 
Seireanay ite a Ore re 85,264 8.7 9,789 102,249 83h > 
et wage oe 86.549 15.6 51566 114/946 17.2 
Mee te 55.378 40.9 11354 100,426 40.3 
Muamninisiianapotia.............2..*. 314,194 43.6 7,206 364,161 54.2 
Sit eenth Bend...) 2 2ic2c ioc... 70,983 15.4 4618 104/193 16.9 
ies Motnes.......- 2222.22. 126,468 | 52.5 2,409 | 142,559 | 54.0 
Kansas 2 
rs ee) eae 101,177 15.8 6,404 121,857 20.5-45 
(i Eg SO aaa 72/217 19.6 3'690 111,110 20:7 
ous oS ee 234.891 22.4 10,436 307,745 36.0 
a 387,219 | 178.0 2175 | 458,762 | 196.0 


733,826 79.0 9,289 804,874 78.7 


a3 chusett: ut 
mon Be Pree 748,060 43.5 17,197 781,188 43.9. 
109,694 6.3 17,412 113,643 6.2. 
120,485 33.9 3,554 115,274 32.9 
112°759 13.0 8,674 100,234 13.4 
"14 10.5 9,462 102,320 10.5 
121/217 19.1 6,346 112,597 19.0 
93,091 3.9 23/687 103,908 3.90% 
129'614 32.0 4,050 149,900 31.7 
179,754 37.1 4,845 195,311 + 87.2 
993,678 77.9 12,756 1,568,662 137.9 
91,599 1238 7,576 156,492 29.7. 
137,634 17.5 7,865 168,592 23.0 
98,917 62.4 1,585 101,463 62.3 
80,582 49.7 7,658 464,356 55.4 
234,698 52.2 4,496 271,606 622 


324,410 58.4 5,555 | ~ 399,746 58.6 — 
772.897 61.0 12,670 821/960 61.0 
191,601 36.9 5,192 214,006 39.1 
116,309 URED 15,105 118,700 Bem 
95,783 9.7 05 114,589 9.7 
298/103 13:0 22'931 316,715 13.0 
414'52 23.3 17.791 442'337 23.6 
135,875 8.1 16,775 138,513 8.1 
119,289 7.0 17,041 123;3 ve 
113,344 18.6 6,094 127,412 18.9 
506,775 38.9 13,028 573,076 38.9 
5,620,048 299.0 18,796 299.0. 
"750 29.5 10,025 (34.2 
171,717 18.4 1332 2kawe 
94/156 18.4 "106 2120s 
100,176 20.1 1984 20:1 — 
208,435 B27 9,182 37 
87,091 1253 7,063 13; 
401,247 Gist 5,643 Tae 
796,841 56.4 14/128 70. 
237,031 22.6 10488 290,564 38. 
152.559 15.8 165) 200,982 23. 


Land Area| Pop. pe: 
Population| Sq. Miles } Sq. Mile Population Sq. Miles Sa. Mile 


ERE) Sey aay 243/164 28.1 8,654 290,718 10% 
Youngstowa 132,358 24.8 _ 5,337 170,002 33.8 i 
Oklah 
PS as Ae ICRI 91,295 17.0 5,377 185,389 30.4 6,108 
Okishoma ate BS Fs Ti Oe 72,075 7.8 9,217 141/258 21.6 6,540 
ore eciand Ne cio OnUy Mae 258,288 63.2 4,087 301,815 63.5 4,757 
; Pride ag Pee marti te ss °5.' » 93,37 19.5 4,786 115,96 19.3 6,024 
Pe me PHUAGCIDHIA, js 5002 ey se on0) eos 1,823,779 128.0 14,248 1,950,961 128.0 15,242 
‘ MEU DSIMUIL tc arerstateliiesels oipye!sjo.e © sys 88,34 39.9 14,745 69,81 51.3 13,057 
BPRGAUINE Se eels lgicis 00's o aioe 107,784 9.5 11,346 ni A 9.5 11,678 
___ Seranton.. AE sso 137,783 19.3 7,139 143/433 19.3 424 
“Rhode Isl 
Providence, Pee ots bo Picco tire 237,595 17.8 13,348 252,981 17.8 14,189 
T 
, “Chattanooga. birt 6 aCe ROT CERIO 57,895 ree | 8,177 119,798 27.4 4,372 
PEPISMOXVIMO oes cid cm eee es 77,818 26.7 2,913 105,802 26.4 4,008 
RVEGHT OHS rt ttre ef ecssae ortisiere oie 162,351 23.4 6,938 253,143 45.7 5,54 
PINUSHUV UG ere Noralclh o\s's eco vie we 118,342 18.0 6,575 153,866 26,0 5,92. 
T 
Dallas DG apy So a Le 158,976 23.4 6,794 260,475 41.8 6,234 
JSUT SAS cies Rete CRIS ICR 77,560 12.1 6,410 102/421 13.5 4 7,587 
_ Fort pers JL) Bae one 106,482 16.5 6,453 163,447 46.4 3,523 
ISCO Ie Gaatsycicts oo alecsietoigis + | 138,276 36.5 3,788 292,352 71.8 4,072 
ae SAMICOING ct os 0.5 civ. cesisisiw's oars « 161,379 35.7 4,520 231,542 35.7 6,482 
veal APSO LU Y= cicysrclasaeats,o #\e)e 118,110 51,1 2,311 140,267 52.0 2,695 
rginia_ 
(igs6) 2505 Sate See ae eee 115,777 7.5 15,437 129,710 28.0 4,633 
RACH INOW yy. foe's o's)s oeialgie aie ews 171,667 24.0 7,153 182,929 24.0 7,622 
_ Washington 
[TEATUOS soho: Saino Sop Rees 315,312 58.6 5,381 365,583 68.5 5,337 
DOR SMO eener)s cic10.< gia coils +.- 5 104,437 38.8 2,692 115,514 40.4 2,861 
BREED COU: iiss !eicltle + = se nce eas» 96,965 39.3 2,465 106,817 46.4 2,305 
q Wisconsin 
BOM ESVESIWATKEC. A 515)0 ob crea were’ 457,147 5.3 18,069 578,249 41.1 14,056 
ea 
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Growth of Biggest United States Cities, 1860-1930 


u Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
1930. 1920. 1910. 1900. 1890. 1880. 1870. | 1860. 
5,620,048 | 4,766,883 | 3,437,202 | 2,507,414-| 1,911,698 | 1,478,103 |1,174,7797 
Chicago. ......- 2'701,705 | 2,185,283 | 1/698:575 | 1,099,850 | 503,185 | °298;977 | 109,2607 | 
Philadelphia: 1,823,779 | 1,549,008 | 1:293:6 F 
SUDetrvott. 2.4... +|15568;662 | °993'678 5,76 285,71 
Los eae 576,673 | 319,198 
796,841 | 560,663 ; 
772,897 | 687,029 ( 
733,826 8,4 
748,060 | 670,585 
588,343 | 533,905 . 
506676 | 416.912 
Ron 457,147 | 373,857 
Bae cela od 506,775 | 423-715 ) 
437,571 | 331,069 
80,58 301,408 , 
\ 87,21 339,075 
“g Cincinnati. 401,247 | 363,591 ‘ 
Newark. 414,524 7,4 70 
"41 248,381 
315,312 | 237,194 ‘ 
314,194 | 233/650| 169'164] 105:436| 75.056} 48.2441" 18 6ii 
295:750 | 218,149 : 
: 4 8,103 | 267:779 
See 234,891 | 223/928 
ortland, Ore... 258,288 | 207,214 
oe, Tex.. 138,276 78,800 
ogee 243'164 | 168,497 
237,031 | 1813511 
256,491 | 213/381 
216,261 | 150,174] 66,960 | 48.682]  34°555{/ 10,500|'°  1.$43 
234,698 | 214744 
200:616 | 154'839 
58,9 92,104 | 42:638| 38:067| 10°358|....°. } 
178,806 | 132/685 e 
208,435 9,067 | 42,728] 27,601] 16,512]; 10.006| °° 3.477 
162,351 | 131105 
sea. 237,595 | 224/326 
161,379 6,6 
191,601 | 124'096 
171,717 | 1373249 
17orret | Lasiens 
a ; 986 
s. Oklahoma City. 1,295 64,20 
'* eee Va.. 171,667 127,628 | 85,050] 81,388] 63,600 | ‘51.038 
re 132)358 79,066 
137,634 | 1127571 
138,036 8,915 
106,482 73,3 02ne 
162,537 | 133,605| 108,027} 81.298] 62/882 |°"' 50.840 
91,599 8,550 
118,342 | 110/361 
129,614 8,926 
Mea "361 39/578 
6,716 | 143,555 | 102/054] . 
143,433 | 187,783 | 129'867] 102/026 


48,866 
75,215 35,092 


untry a Birth of F eter in Cities, in 1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


and | man 
Irel'd.| State. Den'k. ‘yy 


_ Houston, Tex. wen 

. Indianapolis, Ind. 

_ . Jersey City, N. J. 

_ Kansas ey, Kans, 
Kansas City, Mo.. 

_ Knoxville, Tenn. . 


New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La.. 


New York, N. Y........- 
Bronx Borough........ 
aeekya Borough..... 
Manhattan Borough... 
ee eens Borough....... 
ichmond Borough. . 


- Oakland, Calif........... 
Ghisnoma City, Oia: 27! 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Paterson, N.S. 

te eure P 

_ Pittsb 

' Portlan 


URES 2 
ar 854 2/238 
rians—Chica 15,337; Cleveland, 19,073; | Gary, 2,571; Los Angeles, 3, ate Milwaukee 
Bia ac SA A a a a 
vr 183; Los eles, r] fa 
Bride Pere $0 uth Bend, Ind., 049. Greeks —chicass, 14, 815: Detroit 6.385: 


vs—Chicago, . 16,183; ccbtont 18,326; 27.189 : Boston, 3,416: Philadelphia, ' 2,06 
08 Ay O14s Ny. city, 6,450; Akron, 3,238: Francisco, 3,833; St. Louis, 1,573; Cleveland, 


, 004. 
y ‘State of Birth of Native White Taian eee of 1930 : 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Born in State Born in Born in State |~ Born in 


ae | of Residence. | Other States. of Residence. Other States. 
ae State. State. SSS Se 
Mish i Per Per Per Per 
No. Ct. No. Ct. No. Ct. No. Ct. 
Alabama...| 1,434,862| 84.4 248,639) 14.6 ||Nevada.. 24,262| 29.8 81} 54.5 
67,083| 25.4 179,05 67.7 fa ee 277,763| 59.8 101,647} 21.9 : 
73.2 355,651) - 25.9) HIN. So. ee. 2,062,040} 53.9 44 23.8 7 
33.9 2,468,131} 49.0 ||N.M...... 445 2 41.2 ; 
40.2 486,1 50.6 |IN. ¥...... 7,717,141| 63 1,144,622 9.4 ; 
57.2 289,029} 18.3 ||N.C....... 2,019,223} 90.3 ' 9.2. va 
64.3 54,289] 26.4 ||N. Dakota. 384,016| 57. 179,870} 26.8 
36.2 192,714| 54.5 ||Ohio...... 4,519,317| 71.4 1,154,475) 18.2 j 
46.4 492,011] 47.5 ||Oklahoma..| 1,005,882] 47.4 1,083,967} 51.0 
86.8 226,583) 12.3 ||Oregon.... 372,797| 39.8 67| 48.1 : 
42.7 217,485| 49.7 ||Pa........ 7,264,716] 79.0 682,460 7.4 ; 
64.9 B2I1GR377 1 160i) RAB con 390, 57.7 113,780| 16.8 i 
75.8 ,18 19.6 ||S. Carolina 819,156] 86.8 118,822] 12.6 : 
73.2 485,032} 19.8 ||S. Dakota.. 371,588} 55.5 230,453| 34.4 : 
Kansas. ...}| 1,093,800} 61.0 623,751) 34.8 84.8 309,108} 14.5 : 
Kentucky..| 2,110,461} 88.4 253,990] 10.6 73.5 1,023,646] 23.9 
Louisiana. .| 1,076,094) 81.6 205,186] 15.6 75.4 75, 15.3 . 
Maine..... 28,614] 79.1 62,285 7.8 71.0 59,031) 16.4 , 
ataryane 1,005,259} 74.2 249,507} 18.4 84.0 258,137} 14.6 ie 
Neidio ,635,316| 62.9 489,784) 11.7 35.9 711,669] 46.8 1 
‘Michigan’: 2,793,520} 60.1 997,352] 21.4 : 79.5 277,876] © 17.2 
Pe Mines. 2 ,646,808| 64.9 497,312} 19.6 é 73.9 368,463} 12.6 i 
a pa esipel. 851,013] 85.4 137,644] 13.8 ||Wyoming.. 68,422| 32.0 125,246] 58. 
co uri...| 2,461,546| 72.4 778,050] 22.9 | — |] | ——_—__ ; 
rs Nebracka.. "871,572| 64.4 363,455! 26.8 || Totals...|72,821,481! 66.9 |22,277,754| 20.5 ’ 


Country of Birth of Foreign-Born Residents in U. S., 1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census ] 


|Gt. Brit.| Irish |Norway,| Ger- Czecho-} Aus- | Hun- 
Free |Sweden,| many. | Poland| slo- tria. | gary. | Russia.| Italy. |Canada. 
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: 
ee 
. 
ae 
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eee Pe ee ae 


Le } S33 383 
70,452| 17,879 
3)462 690 
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a] 


ee a a ee 


473, 
584], 3,205 
$11,402, »402,032|744,810/1,122,576|1,608,814|1,263,583| 491 ,638 370,914 274,450|1,153,628|1,790,429| 1,278,421 
Holland. - an ,149 foreign-born, 193,606 came from Lithuania, 174,528, from Greece, 133,133 from ~ 
e Scandinavians, 347,852 were from N ; 
mat i, belgium hed sent e418 Switzerland, Sy itapene ,250 from Sweden, and 179,474 from Den-— 
‘ ish Isles, England contributed 809, 563; 
iS Treland, 178,832. France contributed 135,592: China, 46, 129; een 70 "93." Went ie foes orthern: 
’ mary a and Estonia were the birthplace of 24,223; Lithuania, 193 606; Finland, 142,4' 
} i number born in Yugo-Slavia was 211, 416: Rumania, 146,393. f the Canadien bores 370,85 
wete rench. The Mexican-born numbered 23, 743, Foreign-born whites in 1930 numbered 13,36 ae : 


106,24 
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United States—Population—Native and Foreign-born 507 


wee Peter ee 
U. S. Population by Color, Race, Nativity and Parentage 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
——_—_____________ Source: United States Bureau‘of the Census 


Native Population 


_ FF | Preis ng 

Color Total Mixed Parentage born Per 

Race Population ‘| Native | Foreign —_—_—_—_—__—_—————_| Pop- Cent 
Year Total Parent- | Parent- Father |Mother| ulation |Native 

age age Total |Foreign/|Foreign A 

- -|122,775,046 ~ 570,897 |82,488, 768) 17,535,071/8,547,058 14,204,149] 88.4 

a 105,7 10620 91,789,928 /68, 994682] 15,764,366 7, 030; 880 13,920,692] 86.8 

91,972,266 78, 456, ‘380/59, 491,427|12,949 181 /6,015,772)3, 13,515,886] 85.3 

75,994,575 65,653,299 49, 956,178 10,650), 802) 5,046,319 16 341,27 86.4 

62, 947,714] 53,698,154 sed 85.3 

50,155, 783} 43,475,840 86.7 

= 558,371] 32991143 85.6 

1,443,321) 27,304,624 g 86.8 

33" 191,876} 20,947,274 2)244'602| 90.3 

4 bet 864.207) 95,497,800/70, 13,366,407) 87.7 

94,120,374} 81,108,161/5 13,712,754) 85.5 

81,364,447) 68,386,412) 13,345,545) 83.7 

66,809,196 56, 595,379) 10,213,817] 84.7 
55,101,258] 45,979,391): 83.4 - 

43,402,970; 36, 1843; 291128, 568.424 84.9 

33,589,377 28,099, 665 83.6 

26,922,537] 22,825,784 84.8 

19, 553, 068 7. 1312533 oh 240; 535] 88. 


nn en en i ne ee ee 
The white population figures in the above table for 1920 and 1910 are the adjusted figures, to account 

for the Mexicans (700,541 in 1920; 367,510 in 1910) who, in those census years were classed as whites. 
The Negro population 1900- 1930 was over 99 per cent native. 


Population 1930—Native and Foreign-born Whites, Negroes 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Native White Foreign-born White Negro 
State a a ae 

M. to M. to M. to 
Male Female | 100 F. Male Female |'100 F. Male Female | 100 F. 
Alabama...... 848,196] 836, 869 101.4 9,326 6,384] 146.1 | 457,144] 487,690] 93.7 
113.3 9/392 6.199] 151.5 6,352 4'397| 144.5 
104.2 6,006 4,167| 144.1 | 236,909] 241/554] 98.1 
100.8 454.027| 356,007| 127.5 40,052 : 97.7 
102.4 37,402| 128.3 5,739 089] 94.3 
97.1 197.846] 185/025] 106.9 14.573 14'781| 98.6 
101.1 9/281 7,604| 122.1 16,983 15;619] 108.7 
89.8 15,652 14'280} 109.6 62/225 69,843] 89.1 
100.7 32,152] 26/905] 119.5 15,148] 216/680] 99.3 
100.2 d \742| 142.4 | 513,451] 557,674| 92.1 
110.8 18,947| _11/507| 164.7 395 144.7 
100.2 657,937|  560,221| 117.4 | 164,425] 164,547] 99.9 
101.1 19 58:177| 132.3 '914| 103.9 
101.7 92'129| 73/606] 125.2 81987 8,393] 107.1 
103.5 38/254] 31,462] 121.6 33,980 32/364] 105.0 
102.3 12,292 : 128.7 | 113/501] 112539] 100.9 
100.8 20.376 14'534| 140.2 | 3791173] 3971153] 95.5 
101.4 50,299} 50/069] 100.5 59 119.6 
100.0 266] 44.827] 112.1 140,506| 135,873] 103.4 
95.5 509,462] 545,174] 93.4 6,097 268] 99.3 
105.0 464'902| 375,366] 123.9 88,936 80,517] 110.5 
101.8 217/983] 170,311] 128.0 5,00 112.7 
102.3 ; 2'702| 160.9 | 498,338] 511/380] 97.4 
100.1 81/299] 68/091] 119.4 | 111,929 11/911] 100.0 
114.2 44°899] 281062] 160.0 71 546| 130.0 
103.6 63,386] 51,960] 122.0 7,063 6,689| 105.6 
127.2 83 3:69) 2.5 277 239] 115.9 
99.1 41,160] _41;500 i 52 197.0 

98.6 443/132] 401/310] 110.4 | 102,929] 105,899] 97. 
106.4 "755 3042| 156.3 ‘531 : 116.1 
98.8 | 1,653,170] 1,538,379] 107.5 | 199'485| 213/329] 93.5 
100.4 089 3,699| 137.6 | 446/500] 472'147| 94.6 
108.2 60,378 '770| 134.9 43 181.3 
100.1 351,985] 292/166] 120.5 | 159,128] 150,176] 106.0 
106.1 5.544 11/209} 138.7 86/818 85,380) 101.7 
105.6 62,078] _43'397| 143.0 "210 1,024] 118.2 
98.8 665,438] 567,613| 117.2 | 218/412] 212/845] 102.6 
rine 00.3 3130 rae 148-4 379:300 41898 91.5 

470,192} 468/582} 100. . ; ; ; ‘ : 
Bough Carolina 313 908 289;899| 108.3 37,665} 27,983] 134.6 43 03} 113.2 
Tennessee 1,064'404| 1 49| 100.3 7,39 5/672| 130.4 | 232,569] 245,077) 94.9 
DCRR cin ves K 4.2 55,394] 43,002] 128.8 | . 422,608] 432,356) 97.7 
tah 3.1 22/978 0;794| 110.5 609 99] 122'0 
Vermont 2.7 22'824] 20,237] 112.8 0 58| 120. 
Virginia... 1.5 13,701 10/119] 135.4 | 321,54: 328,620] 97. 
Washing’ 13's64| ae6e8| 1762 |. 60.873 — 841020| 1127 

West Virginia... 214,677| 171,536) 125-1 "811 4/928] 11 
"439 "219| 172.3 69 126.9 


Wyoming 


United States|48,010,145/47,487,655| 101-1 | 7,153,709] 6,212,698) 115.1 | 5,855,669! 6,035,474! 97.0 


Of foreign-born whites in 1930, the naturalized numbered 7,859,193; with first papers only, 1,246,521, 
The American Indians came originally from Asia | males, and 162, 047 females. 
senor’ to the Smithsonian Institution of .. The Japanese arate Ste sats Da DvE 
Wi * females; Filipinos, 42,268 males, an emales: © 
The indian nO a ea sary paca iy 1402" wan ceotimated Hindus, 2,860 males, and 270 females; Koreans, 


recen re were 294,574 
Fre guian popuistion | in O88 a0 consisted of 110, ‘350 | 1.223 males and 637 females. 


Males and Females in U. S. Topaiaoan 1820-19. ; 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Class and Class and | 
ear Total Male Female |100F ear ‘otal Male Female |100F. 


All classes: All White— 
1930... ... (122, 775, 046]62,137,080160,637,966] 102.5 || Continued A 
‘ ,862,073] 2,988,130) 2,873,943 


Be esl pays] 
1800....] 4,306,446] 2,195,305 2;111,141| 
idole 3,172/006| 13615,434| 1,556,572 


Nat. white 

930.... et 497,800|48,010, 145 ]47,487,655| 101.1 
1920....] 81,108,161/40,902,333 40,205,828| 101.7 
19105 s.5 63" "386.412|34,654,457|33,731;955| 102.7 
1900... .} 56,595.379|28,686,450 27,908,929] 102.8 
1890. ...} 45,979,391/23,318,521|22, 660,870] 102.9 
1880... .| 36,843,291/18,609,265/18, 234,026] 102.1 
1870.... oe eo 665] 14,086,509|14,009,156| 100.6 
1860.... 5,784/11,619, 157 |11,206, °627| 103.7 
1850.... 7, 312. "533| 8,786,968] 8, 525, 565| 103.1 


Foreign- 
born white: 
1930. 13,366,407] 7,153,709] 6,212,698] 115.1 
13,712,754| 7,528,322] 6,184,432] 121.7 
13,345,545] 7,523,788] 5,821,757) 129.2 
10,213,817| 5,515,285] 4,698,532} 117.4 
21,867| 4,951,858] 4,170,009] 118.7 
6,559,679] 3,521,635} 3,038,044) 115.9 
5,498,712| 2,942,579] 2,551,133) 115.3 
4,096,753] 2,192,230] 1,904'523) 115.1 
103.2 2'240,535| 152391434] 1,001,101| 123.8 


Of the females, 11,306,653 were single; 26,750,756 — 
were married: 4,734,207 were widows: and 173,149 
had been divorced. 


Of the males in 1930 who were 15 years of age or 
-gider. aie 953,712 were single; 26,327,109 were mar- 
2,025. 036 were widowers; and 489,478 had been 


+ United States Population—Male and Female, by States 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
1930 1920 M. to 100 F 
Male Female Male Female 1930 


erat tds s 1,315,009 1,331, rt 1,173,105 1,175,069 98.8 


785 780 110, , 123 


Bin ciea 62,137,080 60,637,966 53,900,431 51,810,189 102. 
1930, males 21 years of age and over numbered 37,056,757; females, 35,886,867. 


a 


United States—Population, Families; Homes 


Families in U. S. Jan. 1, 1930, by Tenure 


gow Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


_ (A family is defined by the Census as a group of persons living together 
janie. Single persons living alone are eorinitel os ited nee ee 


| Tenant 
State All Owner | Families Stat rena ns Tae 

Classes |Families No. ae ticeek Fomilies fongies 

Alabama 591,625] 198,472] 381,466 || Nevada } 

: ‘ +466 || Nevada........ re 25,469] 11,55 

Arizona. 105,992} 45,808] 56,380 || New Hampshire...| 119/337 64°83 53078 
Arkansas. 438,639] 168,767] 251,897 || New Jersey..... {| 985/636] 470/509] 502497 

_ Galiforn 1,610,030} 726,072) $48,888 || New Mexico..:.:| 981546] 54/439 j 
Colorado 267,324] 131,571] 127/979 || New York... 8,153,124! 1,155:036] 1,957,733 

onnecticut 388,645] 171,202) 213,445 || North Carolina, 644,033] °279\946] °349) 
Del aware 59,092} 30,187] 27,804 || North Dakota....| 145/005] 81'352| ~57°399 
ist. of Columbia.| 125,554] 47/220] 753254 ||Ohio...... ‘| 1,697/918] 912/295] » 7637650 
Tk 1 nea 376,499] 153,956| 212,740 || Oklahoma. :| "5645164| 225'266| 320/555 


4 
0 
é 0, : 161,013} 82/482 
487,188] 267,115] 210/106 || Tennessee . 600,625} 270/260/ 314'841 _ 
609,405] 306,284] 290,379 ||Texas.... 11°17! 30, ‘ i 
485,363 165 731 307 273 ean ty ee ae at TRa’ges| aan 
7 i Vermont...... 89,188 Y , 
385,179] 208/563] 169,359 || Virginia. .//1/...! 529/089 273'908 aayaey 
1,021,160] 439/238] 569,645 || Washington. . 423'833| 245/138] 167,609 
"180, 685,516] 476,682 || West Virginia. 373,941] 168,543] 1987736 
606,496 349,908 243,696 Wisconsin Kise 711,889] 440; 256,811 
850476 dee sani aas'oee yoming: .. ..52, 56,887 26,425 28,322 — 


: 71.419 1636 || United 17 

aiergae 181369] 182°838 n States. |29,904,663/ 14,002,074 15,319,817 E 

STE Cr eS EF PIT ERT ee 
Included are 3,199,369 negro families, of which All families in the United States, including 175,- 4 


777.685 owned their homes. 178 ; 5 Pi ; 
. ~ quasi-families in hotels, institutions, boarding 
eee Coie ek ipmilies., a yoy lived in| houses, construction camps, etc., number 29,980,146. _ 


Not included in the table above, as to tenure| Dwellings in this country in 1930 numbered — 
are 582,772 Homes (1.9%). the tenure of which was | 25.204,976, of which 22,833,110 were one-family — 
unknown to the census takers. homes. ae 


Families in Large Cities, Jan. 1, 1930 
’ ‘ Source: United States Bureau of the Census aah, 
All Tenant All Tenant All jTenant 
City Families] Families City Families| Families City Families Familics 


Akron, Ohio... 62,557 29,487) | Indianapolis... 56,014||Omaha, Nebr.. 
Albany, N. ¥ 34,065 Jersey City.... 392||Philadelphia.. . 
Atlanta, Ga 67,749 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md.} 193,991 9||Portland, Oreg. 
Birmingham 64,263 Providence... . 
n, Mass. 179,200 Richmond, Va. 
 - Buffalo, N.Y. 39, Rochester... .. 
Con Geer 42,578 St. Louis, Mo.. 
, Cincinnati. .. 122,511 St. Paul, Minn. 
Cleveland... 221,502 San Antonio.. . 
Columbus... 75,621 3||San Diego..... 
Dallas, Tex. 67,119 San Francisco 
Dayton, O... 52,758 Seattle, Wash.. 
Denver, Colo 79,351 5 

oe} Bayona ohn 370,293 

Fort Worth 3, 


Rowe o aklan 9|| Worcester... - 
Houston, Tex.. 75,408}  43,912||OKlahoma City : 27,772\| Youngstown... 


There are 2,357,463 families in the United States | 5,019,418 are foreign-born whites, and 2,262,443 — 
consisting of 1 person each; 6,982,835 have 2 per-| are Negroes. The number of male heads of families, — 
sons: 6,226,519 have 3; 5,234,696 have 4; 3,574,362 | by ages. is as follows: oa 
have 5: 2,273,300 have 6; 1,392,356 have 7; 842.669 Under 25 years, 1,266,056; 25-34 yrs., 5,878,711; 
have 8: 493,174 have 9; 272.068 have 10; 138.816] 35-44 yrs.. 7,082,391; 45-54 yrs., 5,743,244; 55-64 4 


have 11; 115,405 have 12 or more persons. The] yrs., 3,680,822; 65-74 yrs., 1,880,969; 75 yrs. and 


ily is largest among the | over. 561,223. a 
Eee a ‘itd - The nationality of the head of a family counts, 


29,904,663 families, 26,111,761 have men| in the census, as the nationality of that family 
bi ghe bead. of whom 18,474,735 are native whites, | the cases of aliens of foreign or mixed parentage 


3,923,516 Home-Makers Gainfully Employed, 1930 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
State No. {| State No. State No. State No. State 
.. -|116,890 a ee 972||Michigan. . |130,267||New York.. |414,675||Tennessee. . 
: 54 5,91 469/|T A 


Minnesota. 7 No. Car... .|108,469 
3|| Mississippi. |123,955||No. Dak...| 10,146 
08,032||Ohio.. . 193,8 


. “ 


Arkansas... 5 3.5 
Coltornia:. etary widetes 
Ora 2!| 49°252|| Kentucky. 


Delaware. . 09 || Louisiana. 


: : Maine... . |, 23,93 
ee 1||Maryland Bie 6,899 


.|116, 
Mee ees 1 1]151/111||Mass. ... .|143,754||N. Mexico..| 11,136 


Bian 
U.S ee Samat 
ut milies, 28,405,294 had home-makers. ; 3 

eA er ached by the Census: a home-maker is “that woman member of the family who was responsible 
_ for the care of the home and the family.” Hired housekeepers were not included in that definition, — 


Z 
1 aan 
a> 


a 
- Marital Condition of U. S. Population : 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


3 


Ga 5 ey x . ide Ss eA: 
510 United States—Population; Marital Conditio niversar 


’ Marriages and Divorces in the United States 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Marriages Divorces Marriages Divorces 
Per Per Per Year Per Per Per 
No, 1,000 No. 1,000} 100 No. 1,000 1,000; 100 
Pop. Pop. |Mr’s. Pop. Pop. |Mr’g 
530,937| 9.11 31,735} 0.52 Fy 1,021,398} 10.58 0.95 8.9 
542,307) 9.05 33,461] 0.53 ao 1,025,092| 10.47 1.03 9.8 
562,004} 9.19 35,540} 0.55 6.0 1,007,595) 10.14 1.05 | 10.4 
577,335| 9.15 36,579} 0.56 6.1 1,075,775} 10.68 1.13 | 10.6 
578,457| 8.97 37,468] 0.56 6.2 1,144,200} 11.20 1.20 | 10.6 
565,798| 8.60 37,568} 0.55 6.4 1,000,109} 9.65 1.12 | 11.6 
598,633] 8.92 40,387| 0.58 6.5 1,150,186] 10.95 1.35) | 912.3 
613,719] 8.96 42,937! 0.61 6.8 1,274,476| 11.96 1.60 | 13.4 
622,112] 8.92 44,699} 0.62 7.0 1,163,863] 10.76 1.47 | 13.7 
625,253| 8.81 47,849| 0.65 7.4 ,134,151| 10,32 1.35 | 13.1 
650,585} 9.00 51,437| 0.69 7.7 1,229,784] 11.03 1.48 | 13.4 — 
685,101} 9.32 55,751} 0.73 7.9 1,184,574| 10.46 1.51 | 14.4 
716,287) 9.57 60,984} 0.79 8.2 1,188,334] 10.35 1.53 | 14.8 
746,364] 9.80 61,480} 90.78 8.0 ,202,574| 10.32 4.55° | 15.0 
eee ropaters 785,926} 10.15 64,925] 0.81 8.0 1 ,053| 10.16 1.62 | 16.0 
780,856| 9.9 66,199} 0.81 8.2 1,182,497} 9.8 1.63 | 16.6 
804,016} 10.04 67,976} 0.82 8.2 1,232,559| 10.14 1.66 | 16.3, 
853,079] 10.47 72,062] 0.86 8.2 1,126,856] 9.15 1.56 | 17.0 
936,936 | 10.71 76,571] 0.88 8.2 1,060,914] 8.55 1.48 | 17.3 
857,461] 9.63 76,852| 0.86 9.0 1,903| 7.87 1.28 | 16.3 — 
34. 9.89 79,671} 0.88 8.9 1,098,000} 8.74 1.31 | 15.0 
| 948,166} 10.28 83,045) 0.90 8.8 1,302,000] 10.28 1.61 | 15.7 
|. 955,287] 10.20 89,219} 0.95 9.3 1,327,000} 10.41 1.71 | 16.4 
. 11,004,602 | 10.56 94,318| 0.99 9.4 


ge 
"Figures for 1933-1935 are estimates by S. A. Stouffer and Lyle M. Spencer, in the Annals of the 
- American Academy of Political and Social Science, Nov., 1936, and further published by the U. S. 
EY ic aaa of the Census. 
ee ; . ° . 
:: j Wedding Anniversaries 


Source: American National Retail Jewelers’ Association 


Mitte 

First year, paper; second, cotton; third, leather; | lace; fourteenth, ivory: fifteenth, erystal: 

Bee eats ¢ ; . 3 d, t ; ace; L ’ ; , al; twen- 
gure books; fifth, wooden (clocks); sixth, iron; | tieth; china; twenty-fifth; silver; thirtieth, pearl; 

seventh, copper, bronze or brass; eighth, electrical | thirty-fifth, coral, jade; fortieth, ruby; forty-fifth, 

appliances; ninth, pottery; tenth, tin, aluminum; | sapphire; fiftieth, gold; fifty-fifth, emerald; six- 

a eleventh, steel; twelfth, silk or linen; thirteenth, | tieth, diamond; seventy-fifth, diamond. 


oo Fes beee toy Birth Stones 
] Source: American National Retail Jewelers’ Association 
x _ “Month Ancient Modern Month Ancient Modern Month Ancient Modern 


.|Garnet May.... .|Agate..... .|/Emerald Sept...... Chrysolite. ./Sa : 
-|Amethyst ||June.....|/Emerald.../Pearl or October. .| Aquamarine eA 


orAq’mrine||July..... FJONYR. 2. ns Ruby Nov... .. .|Topaz 
....(Sapphire...|Diamond |}Aug...... Carnelian...jSardonyx |/Dec. .... -...|/Turquoise 
4 or Peridot. LapisLaz’li 


_ The garnet is credited with endowing the wearer | ness; pearl, or moonstone, health and long life: 


Bei contiancy nea delta Anésaimerbect betokens ruby, a contented mind; sardonyx, or peridot 
abe cons a felicity; sapphire, wisdom; opal, or tourmaline, 
_ sincerity; bloodstone, or aquamarine, courage and | hope, topaz, fidelity; turquoise, or lapis lazuli. 


truthfulness; diainond, innocence; emerald, happt- | prosperity and success. 
t po by 


or: Gretna Green—Haven of Elopers 
retna Green, a small village in the southern | dings were made possible by a law of Scotland that 


bs came a. favorite place for eloping couples from | €Xchanged their vows before a witness. 


_ England immediately after the English Marriage In the United States the name Gretna Green 
rder places where eloping couples 


Law was tightened up in the Eighteenth Century. | SPread to those bo 
“4 _A later requirement that both parties to a marriage 
_ tMust have been residents of Scotland for 12 days 
destroyed some of the usefulness of Gretna Green 
: Fa Jie Ee a acetal b paetoead (ig Most of the 
ahs rriages were performed over the anvil | h tightened 

mu ave tightened their marriage la’ 

be) Bae Village smithy. These over-the-anvil wed- | Greens have been forced out of Dusted 


Ria 


strict and required a wait between the t: of the 
issuance of the license and the Dertorianes of tee 
marriage ceremony could be married quickly. There 


e Gre 


nnulments—(1926) 3,825; (1927) 4,255; (1928) 4,237; (1929) 4,408; (1930) 4,370; (1931) 4,339; (932) 


Bloodstone Moonstone Tourmaline — 


Males 15 Years Old and Over Females 15 Years Old and Over 
‘Census Year |—————— = | 
Single | Married |Widowed|Divorced|| Single | Married |Widowed|Divorced 
White: q 
HOBO. Aiitie . .|13,364,509123,603,312| 1,745,213] 428,073||10,229,306) 23,444,243] 4,023,372; 477,624 
BOZO eat sce 11,782,665/19,698,113] 1,549,164) 207,663]| 8,772,732) 19,210,238] 3,399,662} 228,565 
BOLO eigiont soe 11,360,282/16,253,940| 1,274,388] 135,203]| 8,091,249|15,852,011| 2,705,990} 150,861 
FOOD Moi cic.sic'e's 9,173,430/12,455,858/ 1,020,387 72,761|| 6,747,306|12,319,767| 2,291,872 91,737. 
A ABOOS Seis cers © -| 7,732,832} 9,992,910) 721,971 43,829)| 5,575,143) 9,924,785) 1,831,772 61,125 ‘ 
egro: ie 
POO ya's Lvs cats 1,270,950} 2,357,821) 247,595 55,713 953,806] 2,398,144) 652,663 88,868 
MEOZO Te sie ie /: 1,104,877| 2,050,407] 200,734 26,689 825,258] 2,039,181 507,961 43,871 
2G a ee ..+-| 1,083,472] 1,749,228 189,970 20,146 823,996) 1,775,949} 459,831 33,286 
PAEQOD 9) cre 8S aie 6 1,033,285} 1,422,886 151,233 11,026 803,863] 1,443,817) 414,107] © 22,033 
ABE CNG ae 842,764] 1,175,513 91,638 5,212 652,314! 1,187,434 320,194 10,688 


art of Scotland, close to the English border, be- | @ Man and woman were legally married if they 
or those from states where marriage laws were - 


Were many in the country but recently most states 


Sa 


7 in Georgia. 


: cover birth registration area, 
i Be S, a which in 1937 aeberse 73,609, 


vk 


Taos Stated—Birthe, Deaths, and Rates aie 


a. 


Births and ‘Deaths with Rates in the United States 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


including the District of Columbia, and are exclusive of still 
or 3.3 per 100 live births, varying from 2.0 in Wyoming to 


OO er 


Deaths Pop. of 


Year Area 
Males | Females Totals Males |Females Totals 
ber. | Rate Number. | Rate. see 
377,689 776,304 | 25.1 | 234,871 | 201,722 436,593 | 14.1 rt 936,179 
398,102] 818,983 | 25.0 | 264/498 222,184 86,682 | 14.8 88,670 
657,691] 1,353,792 | 24.7 | 423,359 | 352,863 776,222 | 14.2 aa 71,416 
662,485) 1,363,649 | 24.6 | 534,720 | 461,907 996,627 | 18.3 | 55,515,241 
667,845) 1,373,438 | 22.3 | 422,252 | 375,852 798,104 | 13.0 | 61,483,423 
733,552 1,508,874 | 23.7 | 438,201 | 397,933 836,134 13.1 | 63,740,689 
832,670] 1,714,261 | 24,2 | 434,019 91,49 825,511 | 11.7 | 70,738,177 
863,080) 1,774,911 22.3 | 497,967 | 440,578 938,545 | 11.8 415, 
71,62 1,792,646 22.2 .| 528,429 | 463,808 92,237 12.3 | 80,694,406 | 
938,183} 1,930,614 | 22.4 | 542,637 | 464,357 | 1,006,994 | 11.7 025 
911,907} 1,878,880 | 21.5 | 555,267 | 475,251 | 1,030,518 | 11.8 | 87,486,096 _ 
02,430) 1,856,068 | 20.7 | 589,653 | 503,858 | 1,093,511 | 12.2 9,682,476 
1,038,549) 2,137,836 | 20.6 | 638,080 | 538,725 | 1,176,805 | 11.4 103'575:658 vy 
1,085,524) 2,233,149 19.8 | 738,891 | 623,096 | 1,361,987 | 12.0 |113,050,663 — 
4 1,055,106} 2,169,920 | 18.9 | 745,491 | 624,266 | 1,369,757 | 11.9 |115,097,972 — 
1,071,982) 2,203,958 | 18.9 | 723,315 | 598,052 | 1,321,367 | 11.3 |116,644,000 — 
1,028,356] 2,112,760 18.0 | 714,277 | 587,128 | 1,301,405 | 11.1 {117,460,000 
1,010,157} 2,074, 17.4 588,763 | 1,293,269 | 10.9 |118,858.000 
1,012,361] 2,081,232 | 16.5 | 737,312 | 604,794 | 1,342,106 | 10.7 {125,770,000 © 
1,054,933) 2,167,636 | 17.1 | 772,595 | 624,308 | 1,396.903 | 11.0 |126,626,000 — 
1,049,616) 2,155,105 | 16.9 | 771,320 | 621,432 | 1,392,752 | 10.9 |127,521, ht 
1,045,325) 2,144,790 | 16.7 21,439 | 657,789 | 1,479,228 | 11.5 1 429,000 | WJ 
1,072,696] 2,203,337 17.0 | 808,834 | 641,593 | 1,450,427 2. |129, 257, } " 
1938 births totaled 2,287,980 (rate, 17.6); deaths, 1,380,986 (rate, 10.6). me 
The birth and death rates in the above table are per. 1,000 population. ae f 
Of the 1937 births, whites numbered 1,928,437; Negroes, 262, 462; other races, 12,438. he 
Of the 1937 deaths, whites numbered 1,254,787; Negroes, 187,594; other races, 8,046: ee 


Beginning with 1933 the birth and death registration areas became the same, covering the 48 state 
(and the District of Columbia) and 100 percent of the population. ’ 
In the above table, all the figures are for the birth registration area, and for 1933 and since they ig 


cover both areas. 


Death Rates in U. S. by States, 1920-1937 © 


|1920)1921) 1922|1923) 1924|1925) 1926 1927 1928) 


Source: United States Bureau of the ‘Census; serie are per 1,000 estimated population __ wat 


Regis. Area 13.0) 11,6) 11.7) 12.2 11.7) 11.8 12.3 11.4 121 
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5 a Bis! ¢ ‘1 Wha j > sf ; ; enh Ds . ih 
United States—Births, by States; Accidental Death Bi 
Births in U. S. by States, 1927-1937 _ 

Source: Bureau of the Census; figures exclude still births , fie 
» Sree ye 931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 { 1935 | 1936 


State 1927 | 1928 | 1929 { 1930 [ 1 s [i 5 | i ie 
67,431| 63,554| 62,9201 63,757] 62,743] 62,939| 59,338] 63,495] 62,239] 60,116 
Iss Fern Oe 8 Oe as 9'599| 10,376] 9,369} 8,523] 8,125) 8,492 9,139 e043] i 
Arkansas...... 40,340] 38,183] 37,324] 41,093) 41,042] 37,450] 35,800] 37,515] 35.684) 33,520] 38 
ESR aida 84,367) $3,530) 91308) 0c Se’orsl ireis] izsso| 177340] 18837| 18/279 
cut. ...| 28,931 : '957| 27.693| 25,555] 23,731] 22/437] 22'215| 22/258] 22/228) 22,774 
winte ett ets 4.474) 4294) 3,922 4036| 3,922] 4,355 


Michigan.... 
Minnesota . 


9/799] 9,969] 10,046 10,209] 10;400]} 10;248 
27/865| 28,028 26,587 23,327 23,798 ze , 
“" 31798] 8,676] 83170 7°768| 7'679| 7,633 . 
nee ( 7isie 70:080 68,345 54,514| 53,833] 54,607 
_ New York..... 227,603/223,099|217,215 : : : 
PoNortn Carolina. 83/330] 80,893] 77,161 :753| 76,1 79, 


North Dakota. .| 14,707] 14,966] 14,647 
8) 


MUO Fa eat fesse 123/611 120,407 aed 101,103 ee 107,576 . 
lahoma Ribarrer e's , ; A , R 
ore “ee Ronee 14,623) 14,035) 13,236 13,179 /975| 15,457 
10,001|200,769|189,524 161,166} 59,393] 161,288 
13,726) 13,021) 12,289 6 


43,287| 39,444 

52| 50,363] 50,600) 53,314) 50,571] 51,938 

ic see cena 114;721/111,602] 116,057 ~ 

12'695] 12'551] 12/693 
1] 6,449 


Vest Virginia, | 
_ Wisconsin...... 
- Wyoming...... 


4 : 50.409] 51, s 
4'496| 4.424] 4.471| 4.504| 4,249] 4'207| 4.565] 4.362| 4°753| 4’530. 


Accidental Deaths and Rates, by Years 


Source: National Safety Council 


Motor All Drown-| Rail- Fire- Poison | Poisons — 
TOTAL | Vehicle*/ Falls | Burns**| ing road* arms Gas_|(not gas) 
227 14,881 8,983 9,875 12,537 2,400 3,467 3,221 
10,723 13,156 10,255 7,14 10,54 693 4,247 2,661 
18,394 14,11 9, 6,81 8,096 2,940 712 9 
27,996 16,911 482 8,483 7,131 2,979 2,718 2,8 
31,363 21,746 7,341 465 5,410 3,026 1,668 2,334 
36,101 23,828 8,261 7,326 5,246 3,02 1,695 2,302 
; 36,369 24,520 7,874 7,108 5,406 2,854 1,665 2, 
5 | 38,089 6,67 8,706 973 5,867 2,882 807 : 
Aaa Ore 105,205 9,643 26,407 7,928 7,482 5,759 2,629 1,70: 2,295 


’ , . 4 i 
94,000 32,400 26,700 7,400 7,500 4,850 2,500 1,500 2,100 
Death Rates per 100,000 Population ; 


44 15.4 9.3 10.2 13.0 2.5 3.6 3.3 ; 
82.5 10.4 12.7 9.9 6.9 10.2 2.6 4.1 C260eau 
75.7 16.5 12.7 8.1 6.1 7.3 2.6 2.4 | 26 seal 
79.3 23.3 14.1 ra 71 5.9 2.5 2.3 oa Pa 
72.3 24.9 17.3 5.8 5.9 4.3 2.4 1.3 | ALO 
79.7 28.5 18.8 6.5 5.8 41 2.4 1.3 | 18 
78.2 28.5 19.2 6.2 5.6 4.2 De 1.3 1.7 
85.7 29.7 20.8 6.8 5.4 4.6 2.2 1.4 128. 
81.4 30.7 20.4 6.1 5.8 45 2.0 1.3 1.8 
72.2 24.9 20.5 5.7 5.8 3.7 1.9 12) 1.6 
Percentage Changes in Rates rp 
23 to 1938.) — 5% | +51% | +61% | —30% | —5% —49% ) —27% | —50 —38 : 
37 to 1938.| —11% | —19% | 0 | — 71% | — —18%.| — 5% | = 33 | He if 


res Calculated from U. S. Census Bureau data, except 1938 figures, which are- National Safety Coun 
estimates. This table shows the eight types of accidental deaths that have occurred most Tegeennle ; 
rh in recent years. Occasionally there is a large total of excessive heat fatalities (in 1936 there were — 
_ 4,678), but usually this type of accidental death is only of secondary importance. Pa 
pity From 1930 ae figures, for falls, burns, drowning, and absorption of poisonous gas are not entirely — 
sh G comparable with figures for earlier years due to change in the U. S. Census Bureau’s methods of classi- _ 
wi e Wee thkorett Pope changes ee ety ong 15 per cent, burns 7 per cent, drownings 1 ee cent. 
a .of poisonous gas 5 per cent, So, from 1930 on, some deaths in th cle and 
; railroad classifications are duplicated in the other classifications. be mote ee 
y? 
a 
Si) 


mi ek ee eoeions. at Sareea ere ead Ce webicles are included under both headings in 
noes ctive. The detailed table on page : 
of these deaths in 1936 and 1937. **Including conflagrations, Page 60 shows thes 


a b> 9 


caths, rat nies, Infant Mortality ee f 513° 
arse Deaths in U.S. by States, 1928-1937 ee 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; figures exclude still births 
1931 1932 | 1933 19. é 1936 1937 


hohe nwo Gon 
DE2 DOC GGr He BI GONE AI BONIS DC 


rep ae a hha 0,553) 30,217 321 

2,079 2,0 2,057} - 

Where there are no figures those States were not yet in the registration area. . 
In 1938 the deaths (excluding still births) in 88 chief cities totaled 424,189 as against 449,555 
1937—N. Y. (73,634); Chicago (34,901); Philadelphia (24,193); Los Angeles (6, 809); Detroit (12,¢ 
Baltimore (11,035); Boston (10,739); St. Leuis (10,681). 


Infant Mortality Rates of the World 


Netherlands 
New Zealand 


UTUguay s,s ose esos as 

Venezuela? ....... 5.06 seesaw’ 15 1 

2 Foun red teed Yugo-Slavia...........1(8) 156 |..,.. oe 
‘Provisional or approxima’ (1) White population. (a) 1922- ag (b) 1927-1930; (e) 19: 


te figures 
(d) 1926-1929; (e) 1926-1927; (g) 1931-1934; (h) year ending June 3 
general rule, those countries which do not furnish reliable menue on births and deaths are 
ited from the above table. 


United States—Death Rates by Causes and States 


y 


Death Rates from Chief Causes, in U. Se 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; rates are per 100,000 population 


> 2 a i} 

I .s) o = = a t 4 

Py '@ o a < 9 ° $ q 

o rc = Leaf =) . of — a a @ <4 

® @Q = — 

a |28| ¢|28]ef| 6/88) 2] 181) Be 

6163) <«< | ab |as] Z|] <c}] a2) &] se] Oo] “es 
-9| 77.1|125.0| 77.5] 132.4] 15.0] 103.2| 2.9] 16.0] 6.6] 5.3| 13.5] 11.6 
.8| 79.0}123.0] . 76.5) 132.6] 15.3] 103.0} 3.9] 15.8 7.2 5.9) 13.4 12.1 
89.7| 79.6|123.5| 79.6] 127.3) 16.2] 102.6] 4.3] 16.6| 7.4] 4.9] 13.0} 12:3 

"7| 81.4|123.5| 81.2] 133-1] 17:5] 105.1] 5.9] 16.7] 7.0] 4.4] 12.6] 12:5 : 

.7| 82.1|119.9} 82.9} 137.8) 17.1] 105.6] 7.3) 14.2 7.1) 5.8) 12.3 12.8 « 

"7|-82.0|124.6| 84.5] 150.5]. 17.0| 107:9| 9.0] 13.4] 7.7] 5.2] 114] 126 : 
‘1 80:3/128.6| 81.2] 286.2] 15.9] 97:6] 9.3] 122] 68| 2.7] 9.6] 122 
.7| 80.5|107.5| 78.6) 123.5) 14.9] 88.1 9.4) 11.4 7.5 1.6] 7.9 11.8 

1} 83.2] 97.0} 81.7] 137.0] 16.0] 89.2] 10.4} 10.2 7.1 1.0} 7.1 13.4 

.3| 85.6] 85.6] 80.6 87.9] 16.8 85.0} 11.4) 12.5 8.5 1.8) 7.4 14.4 ‘ 
5 .6| 86.2| 84.3} 82.9] 101.4] 18.3 87.9) 12.4) 11.8 8.3} 2.6) 7.5 14.1 

f "g| 88:7| 81:3] 86.9] 108.1] 17°7] 89.3} 14:7| 11.5] 8.1] 3.2| 7.2| 147 bh 

i .5| 91.1] 78.0] 88.9 97.3) 16.4} 88,8] 15.5} 12.1 8.4} 3.2] 7.4 14.8 | 

"7| 92'8| 75.9| 81.0] 93:7] 16.9] 96.5] 17:1| 12.1] 8.6| 3.6] 7.3] 15.2 
i °5| 95.1| 76.6| 82.8] 102.7] 18:0} 98/5} 18.0] 12:8; 8.8] 3.9] 7.2} 15.0 
; °0| 95:7| 71.4] 80:4] 80.6] 17.5}. 92:6] 19:6] 13:3] sis] 3.9] 7.5] 15.0 
06.6} 208:2| 96.1] 70.3] 83.4| 98.2] 19'0| 95.2] 20:8] 13.6] 88} 40| 76] 15.3 
91. "8| 95.9| 67.6} 82.1] 91:7) 18:8] 91:2] 23:3] 14.0| 8.5] 3:7] 7.2] 152 
33. "6| 97.3| 63.4] 81.0] 83.3] 19'0| 90:8] 24/5] 15.7] 9.0] 3:5] 7.21 15.3 
07. “6| 98.9] 60.7] 79.0] 81-2] 20.4] 87.1] 25.1] 168] 9.3] 3.3] 74] 152 
87. :4|102:0] 56.4] 79:3] 76.9] 21/9| 87:1] 21.9] 17.4| 9:2] 2/5) 72] 142 

67.1| 227.7/102.2| 53.6] 75.8] 69-1] 21°3| 82/9] 23:3] 15.9] 9:6] 2:6] 74] 141 ; 
3.2] 239.9/106.2| 51.1] 77.3] 79.4] 22:1] 84/2] 26.8] 14:9] 9:5] 2:9] 77] 14/3 
2. 244.9/107.9| 49.8} 76.6 81.9] 22.2 81.2} 26.8) 14.3 8.3] 2.6) 7.9 12.7 
78]  265:8/111.0| 50.6] 81.2] 93.0] 23°7| 83.2| 27.8] 142| so] 2:9] 82] 12'8 
268.11112.0] 49.01 77.01 85.1! 23.7|, 79.6! 28.8| 14.9 7.6! 2.6), 8.5 11.9 


- _Deaths from certain diseases. | cold, 269; heat, 826; lightning, 460; electric cur- 
-«-‘Tuberculosis (all forms)—(1920) 99,916; (1925) | rents, 883; food poisoning, 665; gas poisoning, 
$9,268: (1930) 84,741; (1931) 81,395; (1932) 75,509; | 1,704; air transportation, 466 (included above in 
1933)’ 74,842; (1934) 71,609; (1935) 70,080; (1936) | falls). 
11,527; (1937) 69,324. Alcoholism—(1910) 2,909; (1915) 2,945; (1925) 
iomicide—(1920) 6,205; (1925) 8,893; (1930) | 3,694; (1930) 4,158; (1931) 3,933; (1932) 3,049; 
17; (1931) 11,160; (1932) 11,035; (1933) 12,124; (19335 3,297; (1934) 3,655; (1935) 3,349; (1936) 3,714. 
34) 12,055; (1935) 10,587; (1936) 10,232; (1937) | (1937) 23,305. 
Cirrhosis of the liver—(1910) 7,485; (1915) 8,439; 
 " Accidents—(1900) 24,287; (1905) 28,634; (1910) | (1930) 8,583; (1931) 8,851; (1932) 8,681; (1933 
45,416; (1915) 51,406; (1920) 62,492; (1925) 80,646; | 9,349; (1934) 9,733; (1935) 10,083; (1936) 10,587; 
 (1930)' 95,379; (1931) 93,662; (1932) 85,737; (1933) | (1937) 10,960. 

0,932; (1934) 100,977: (1935) 99,773; (1936) Syphilis—(1934) 11,726; (1935) 11,590; (1936) 
10,052; (1937) 105,205. 12,612; (1937) 13,221. 
In 1937 falls killed 26,407 persons; crushes and} , Cancer—(1934) 134,428; (1935) 137,649; (1936) 
‘landslides, 9,934; conflagrations, 1,688; burns, | 142,612; (1937) 144,774. 
6,240; drowning, 7,482; firearms, 2,629; cutting or| Diseases of the heart—(1934) 303,724; (1935) 
piercing instruments, 1,092; hunger and thirst, 33; | 312,333; (1936) 341,350; (1937) 346,401. 


t DEATHS WITH RATES, DEATH REGISTRATION AREA, 1880-1932. 
, Source; United States Bureau of the Census 


j Pop. of Deaths in Pop. of Deaths in — 
fe a Rests _ area area‘ Est. area area : 4 
Cal, | pop. | —_—— ]] Cal. pop. y 

_ year | continen. Pict: Per || year | continen. P.ct. Per a 
Paes UL Ss Number | of No. 1,000 U.S. Number:| of No. {1,000 


j tot. 1 pop. tot. pop. 
1900 .|275,994,575| 30,765,618) 40.5)° 539,939} 17.6//1920 . /106,543,031) 87,632,592) 82.3)1,142,558| 13.0 - 


1901 -| 77,747,402] 31'370;952| 40.3] 518/207| 16.5||1921 .|108 207,853] 89,102,434 
1901 .| 77,747, 370, ; f "1108/2077 "102, 82.3/1,0321009] 11.6 > 
Si Ne 96} 32 815 P 8, 93. 240) -4/1,101,863) 11.7 
-7/1,193,017| 12.2 
-4)1,173,990) 11.7 j 
-6/1,219,019] 11.8 
90.1/1,285,927) 12.3 rr, 
91,5)/1,236,949] 11.4 
95.3)1,378,675| 12.1 ; 
58.3 i 963 1'349'380 tee ; 
. y 3 -2/1, ’ . , 
Sia] SSUES) ASUS ESOS EAE) Seabee] He 
. , . -|124,974, , -3/1,308, A bx 
Seis] Somes tak § 96.3/1,308,529] 10.9 
67.2} 898,059} 13.6||Cen- 3 
67.5| 909,155] 13.6|| sus . 3 ‘ 
Zeit Sob aa) ESI ae <a 
,068, -3//1880 .| 50,155,783] 8,538,366] 17.0] 169,45: ° { 
4 587, 333, 78.5|1,471,367| 18.1|/1890 .| 62,947,714] 19,659,440) 31.2] 386 Bt 196 ‘ 
919 .}/105,003,065) 85,166,043! 81.1/1,096,436| 12.9|/1900 .1b75,994,575|' 28:807,.269| 37.9 512,669] 17.8 i 


North Carolina is included, although returns were received only from muni i . 
_ tions of 1,000 or more in 1900; the remainder of the State was added in a nevis 
is »Population for be ending cas a i : 

. ote.—For every year the District of Columbia was in both are ea 
i _ of States’’; the death area also included a number of registration States Nidal Wickes ye 
Fs | 

< 


Of the 1,479,228 deaths in 1936 in the United States 519,130 (35.1 per cent) occurred in h itals, an 
960,108 (64.9 per cent) were in residences. In the Stati eae 
' outelde of institutions: in Illinois, 57.5 per cent ~~ © New York 50.4 per cent of the deaths wereuars 


% 
The proportion of deaths outside of institutions was lowest in the District of Columbia (39.8 per cent) _ 
, oN 


Gt the 960-108 veathe in institutiens, 80,03 
e 960, eaths in institutions, 80,030 were from di : ; 
34,208, tuberculosis; 51,269, cancer, diseases of the heart; 47,960, pneumoni 
Pree’ / p 


t 


eC 


U. S—Birth and Death 


Rates Here and Abroad Lwiy. 


Birth and Death Rates of the World 


Source: League of Nations Year-Book 


Birth Rates Per 1,000 Population|Death Rates per 1,000 Population 


Goan ives) 1,285,659. 


1911- | 1921- | 1911- | 1921- 
1913 | 1925 | 1936 1938 | 1913 | 1925 | 1936 1938 
27.4 | 20.0 2°] 9.271110. 99a 
2275 | 1627 BY) 106. 10:7 
31.9 | 42.0 <8 | 23.0.) 230.00 eee 
3214 | 24°4 4 | 11:8 12:6 
=. ig AE Se Sea i a ee 31.8  SERCR Sy viat het ah, RIE Wa 
Eile EES SR RRS 39/4] 34'6 ‘3'| 25.3 24°6 
MOOR? Soto ht: 26.6 | 29.3 ‘8 | 15.4 17.2 
GPa ee PR 47.0 | 41.9 | 43:0 23.1 | 20/0 16.7 
Britiah’ Guiata.......2....... 32:3 | 31.8 | 35/5 277 1/2056 | BRAO a eeraae 
MRM GH J Hees Sok bore 37.7 | 36.4 | 32.3 23.4] 17-4) Tosa, eae 
ce a 38.3 | 3916 | 21:0 | 20:0 oes 
49°0 | 45.3 | 41-7 41:9 | 2570] 23:9 | 20/3 1735 
25.0. f aael 1982.91 315.1... 3. } 2612 | 26 |i deckll acm (ieee 
32.4 | 25.8 | 1918 | 19.9 }.12°2° 12375] 10.59 09." 1 10088 |e 
29°8 | 28:1] 31/9 34/4°|| 22/0 | 19:1 | 17:4 18.6 
27.0 | 22.1 | 18.8 14.8 | 13.3 | 11.7 | 11.7] 19.0 | 11.8 
24-9 | 22:2 | 12/8 18-8 ||} 15:8 | 13/4 | 14:0 | 1371 | 13.9 
22:7 | 20.4 | 15:3 15.3 | 13:4 | 13-1 | 13:0-] 15.2 | 1278 
35.8 | 39.0 | 24.0 23.7 || 20.8 | 13:5 | 13.4 | 25.7 | 1419 
26.3 | 22.3 | 18/0 13:0 | 11:3 | 10/8 | 10:3 | 17.8 | 11.0 
ee er EE, B76 S07. oe. 20°] Uta ek, se een TE 
Pe) RESTS tee] Rote 22.21.2023), 80h os he eel 
25.1 | 19.6 | i6-i 18-4 | 15.5 | 14:7] 14:5] 16.1 | i5'6 
30.1 | 24:7 | 20/0 17.3 | 15.1 | 13/1 | 12:9} 19:2 | 138 
18:1 | 19:3 | 14:7 19.0 | 17.2 | 15:0 | 15:4 | 15:0 | 15.3 
aes 23-0: | 26:4, ).....,]0.:-.:) 16/5 || 18.20 |.00. oe eae ee 
34.3] 29.4-] 20/2 2:9) 19:9 | 14:2 | i14°3"] 20/4 | 143 
22/6 | 20.3 | 19.2 4 | 14.6 | 15:3 | 13:6 | 19:6 | 14.4 
26.0 | 26.5 | 20.2 2 13.94 127 ee 220 | 10.8 
31.7 | 29.7 | 22°9 .3 | 17:3 | 14/2 |°189'| 22:4 | 137 
re: eae .| 14:8 | 14:3] 1815 | 18:1 | 14.4 
65 pa gee Moe gee 27.6 | 22/2 | 16.2 },13:1 | 12:6 | 2471 | 13°3 
ee oe, eae ae 26.8 | 20.4 | 15.1 13:4 | 11:9 | 12:6 | 15.2 | 11.5 
th See ee aa 33-1 | 34.9 | 33/7 23.0 | 20.1 | 20'3 | 34:2 | 17/8 
a4 LS ae 25.4 | 22.2 | 15/3 11:5 | 10:4 | 10/0 | 14.6 | 1074 
Bt Repl enk os 28.1 | 25:7 | 19:8 10:4] 8.8] 8.5] 20.2| 8:7 
Se he ee eee 37.8 | 34:7 | 24:9 18:5 | 14.0 | 13.8 | 26.2 | 1472 
een eet cn nee 35.1 | 33.2 | 27.0 20:4 | 16:0 | 15.5 | 28:3 | 16.4 
Pies dae ok Sars 42'6 | 37.9 | 308 | 23:0 | 19:3 | 19:2 ] 31.5 | 19/8 
24°3 | 20.4 | 15/3 12/4 | 12.6'| 11/8 | 15.3 | 12:3 
24.1 | 19.9 | 14:9 12/2 | 12.4 | 11/6 | 14:8 | 12:7 
Ni Se ng RS a 25.7 | 23.0 | 17.6 13.9 | 13.9 | 12'6 | 17.9 | 1314 
BO eS oe aa 24°2 | 23:1] 19/8 15.6 | 15.1 | 13:7 | 20:3 | 14/4 
ee erate 8] 135/23 Peareaeca nie 
Switzerland...... 23. : r . 4 ‘ - : 
Grr 20.6 127.3 272 16-1 | 13.3 | 13:5 | 17.4 | 1333 
ote Badd habia. aeee 35.0 | 27:7 30°23 | 16:8) || Soe sa, 28:9 | 16/0 
| 
BO hada). ez eg | wet 31.8 | 27.8 | 21.8 
36.4 | 34.3 312°) 19°2 | 19:9 | 12°4 
31.3 | 44.3 42.2 | 40.0 | 28.9 | 24:9 
Malay States, Federated.......|//.11/] 26.6 | 38:7 39:7 || 36.9 | 24:7 | 19:2 
Malay States, Other...........)/2 21. 7].. asec) 39.5 COE RA Ripe. 23.1 
AVIS 0. Eris coe a 3 16 |32.7'|] 35.4 | 3475 |...... 9:9'|°26.0 | 22/6 
PATI hy ors Ns cesie ec 28.4-)1 32-2 | 32:0 {5-35 : 4 | 21.0 | 20.5 
DEE Se ee aan ee 34:6 | 29:9 | 30.6 |... . 21] 7 | 97.8 | 1715 
WET NEC ee apes eal Rates 34.3 | 27.2 10-7 | 18.7 
Loeb Stn? 7: CR a Eo gan ate Neat 42:0 | 43.8 24:0 | 19:9 
TLS CS 8 ea pag ol ie aa 46.3 | 44.9 24.3 | 16-1 
ayniee ta. keds cebu scke. es 34.8 | 29.7 11.7) Bis 
BbGRTnd es ek eve one. ee spk +: 50.1 | 53.1 28.3 | 20.0 
MARIO DUNES fee ote SC caidas - 34:3 | 36.6 18.9 | 18.0 
nia: 
TASES oe aed Oe 23.9 | 17.1 9.5] 9.4 
Hawaii Fo RE ea ey 4 See 39.4 | 22°8 14:1] 815 
Nieir balan so co in aici ed 22.2 | 16.6 2) 8.6] 8.7 
Africa: 3.0 | 44.3 8 | 25.4 | 28.9 
pres cr aT 30:0 | 34:8 | 39.9 [02027 7 | 38.8 | 382 
Union of South Africa.........| 31-9 | 27-1 | 24.2 | 25.11......| 10.3] 9.7] 9.6] 10.0]...... 27.1 4.2 : . : “* 2 
are for the white ee Japan, 2,180,734; Palestine, 10,297 Jewish; 40,261 
Rates i artee eames in 1937 (1938 figures in pines, BiQt8b Jewish; 39, 048 ‘Moslems) ; Ph. ilip- 
if available). 4 
oe iar REED At MY: | aot tar seen a eC 
car, 80,129 (91,02 8) at 73,052 (72,847); | 86,190 (93,968): Belgium, a er aia 4); Bu 
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United States—Population, Life Table, Males 


ij Source: United States 


Tot. No. years|Com- 
lived by each |plete 
rate| generation of jexpec. 
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50- 51) 74,288) 950 
51- 521\73,338|1,001 . 4 i. 20.79 
62- 53 72,33711,055 |14,59/71,810'1,451,636 
The aggregate number of years of life remaining 
to those persons who out of 100,000 born alive have 
reached the year of age specified in column 1 is 
- shown in column 6. It is)arrived at by adding the 
number of years lived in the specified year and 
_ each older year, as shown in column 5. Thus the 
aggregate number of years of life remaining to the 


85,707 white males who out of 100,000 born alive 


reached the age of 30 is 3,217,496, as shown in 
column.6. This is the sum total of the number of 


years lived in the year 30-31 and all older years 


(85,530+85,171+84,802+, etc.). The figure at the 
top of the column (5,912,005) is the aggregate 
number of years lived by a generation of 100,000 
white males from the date of their birth until the 
last survivor dies. 

By dividing the aggregate number of years of 
life remaining at each year of age, as given in 


Among short men—that is, those below 5 feet 7 
inches in height—at the age period 40 to 44 years, 
an excess of 20 per cent in weight involves an 
added mortality of 30 per cent above the normal. 
A 40 per cent excess in weight in such individuals 
ena an increased mortality of nearly 80 per 

_ cent. ; 


Life Table for White Males in U. S.; 1929 to 1931 


Bureau of the Census 


Tot. No. years| Com- 

Of 100,000 Infort.| lived by each | plete 
males born} sate | generation of |expec. 
alive 100,000 males | of life 


gZ at be- 


years of 
gin. of year of age. 


Age. 


ear of age and 
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dying during 
all inter years, 


Aver. No. 


No. alive at begin- 
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ning of year of age. 
year of age. 

No. dying per 1,000 
alive at begin. of yr. 
In year of age. 
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column 6, by the number of survivors at that age, 
as given in column 2, the quotient is the average 
number of years of life Temaining to those who 
reach that age, or in other words, the ‘‘complete 
expectation of life,’’ as shown in column 7. i. 
Thus the complete expectation of life or average 
“number of years of life remaining to those white 
males who have reached the age of 21 is 45.16 (or 
4,002,264 88,621); and their average age at death 
would therefore be 66.16 years (21+45.16). The 
complete expectation of life at birth is 59.12 for 
white males and 62.67 for white females. But the 
maximum expectation of life, it may be noted, is 
not at birth, but comes one year later applying to 
those who have survived the dangerous period of 
infancy and entered on the second year of life. 
Gaeien 62.04 for white males and 64.93 for white 
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inches ‘in height—the adverse situation is evel 
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Life Table for White Females in U. S.; 1929 to 1931 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Tot. No. years} Com- 
Of 100,000 Mort.|lived by each|plete 


females 
rate |generation oflex : 
born alive 100,000 females of life 
ahs ue 5 Ge iG 
geo ue =) ooo 
¥2 E SE 3 oe a 
Age. OMEN Its Gance Pa Se |$as 
25 3} 88 | & a2 138. 
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ae eg Ss ne [Zam 
ao | oc! Bs 3 3 ‘Se 
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4H |4a| 23 5S Ga. [ass 
Q- 1/100,000/4,963} 49.63/96,113|6,266,527]) 62.67 
1- 2] 95,037) 835] 8.79|94,544/6,170,414| 64.93 
2. 3) 94,202 4.57|93,974)\6,075,870| 64.50 
3 4] 93,772] 306} 3.26/93,613}5,981,896| 63.79 
4- 5} 93,466] 250] 2.68/93,336/5,888,283} 63.00 
5- 6] 93,216) 205) 2.20/93,113)|5,794,947| 62.17 
6- 7 ,O11} 170) 1.82/92,926)5,701,834| 61.30 
7- 8) 92,841) 142 1.53/92,770)}5,608,908} 60.41 
8- 9} 92,699) 122} 1.32/92,638)5,516,138 59.51 
9- 10| 92,577} 111) 1.19/92,521/5,423,500| 58.58 
10- 11] 92,466} 105] 1.13/92,414/5,330,979| 57.65 
1i- 12} 92,361] 104] 1.13/92,309/5,238,565] 56.72 
12- 13] 92,257) 110] 1.19)92,202/5,146,256| 55.78 
13- 14] 92,147) 120] 1.30/92,087|5,054,054| 54.85 
14- 15] 92,027) 133] 1.45/91,961/4,961,967| 53.92 
15- 16| 91,894] 151] 1.64/91,819/4,870,006| 53.00 
16- 17| 91,743} 170| 1.86/91,658/4,778,187| 52.08 
17- 18} 91,573} 191] 2.09)91,477/4,686,529} 51.18 
18- 19} 91,382} 212) 2.31/91,276|4,595,052} 50.28 
19- 20} 91,170 2.54/91,055|4,503,776} 49.40 
20- 21} 90,939] 252} 2.77/|90,813}4,412,721| 48.52 
21- 22 .687| 274| 3.02/90,550)4,321,908} 47.66 
22; 23 413] 290} 3.22)90,268}4,231,358} 46.80 
23- 24] 90,123] 299} 3.31/89,973)4,141,090| 45.95 
94- 25| 89,824) 300] 3.35/89,674/4,051,117} 45.10 
25- 26| 89,524 3} 3.39/89,372|3,961,443| 44.25 
26- 27| 89,221] 305] 3.42)89,068/3,872,071} 43.40 
27- 28| 88,916} 308} 3.46/88,762|3,783,003|} 42.55 
28- 29} 88,608} 314] 3.54|88,451/3,694,241) 41.69 
29- 30] 88,294) 322] 3.64/88,133/3,605,790| 40.84 
30=- 31} 87,972} 328] 3.74/87,808/3,517,657| 39.99 
31- 32] 87,644| 336} 3.83/87,476/3,429,849} 39.13 
32- 33} 87,308} 344| 3.94/87,136/3,342,373} 38.28 
33- 34] 86,964| 353] 4.06/86,788|3,255,237| 37.43 
34- 35| 86,611! 363| 4.19)/86,430/3,168,449 58 
35- 36| 86,248] 373] 4.33/86,062/3,082,019| 35.73 
36- 37| 85,875 4.47|85,683|2,995,957| 34.89 
37- 38| 85,491| 396| 4.63/85,293/2,910,274| 34.04 
38- 39 ,095| 411} 4.83/84,889]2,824,981| 33.20 
39- 40] 84,684 5.06/84,470|2,740,092| 32.36 
40- 41 »256 8} 5.32)84,032)2,655,622| 31.52 
41- 42} 83,808] 470| 5.61/83,573|2,571,590| 30.68 
42- 43) 83,338 5.93|83,091/2,488,017| 29.85 
43- 44| 82'844| 519} 6.27|82,585/2,404,926| 29.03 
44- 45| 82,325] 545] 6.63/82,052/2,322,341| 28.21 
45- 46| 81.780] 575| 7.02/81,492|2,240,289] 27.39 
46- 47| 81,205} 606) 7.46|80,902|2,158,797| 26.58 
47- 48] 80,599] 639} 7.93|80,280/2,077,895| 25.78 
48- 49} 79,960| 675| 8.44|79,622/1,997,615) 24.98 
49- 50| 79,285] 713| 8.99|78,928|1,917,993| 24.19 
50- 51| 78.572| 754! 9.59/78,195|1,839,065| 23.41 
51- 52| 77,818] 797| 10.24|77,419/1,760,870| 22.63 
52- 53| 77,021! 845! 10.97176.59911,683.451' 21.86 


The Census Bureau’s explanation of certain col- 
umins under the table on the preceding page apply 
also, in general terms, to the above table for white 
females. The same is true as to a further part of 
the Bureau’s explanation, where it states that col- 
ummns 5 and 6 represent two necessary steps in the 
process of determining the expectation of life. 
Column 5 gives the total number of years lived in 
any one year of age by the survivors (shown in 

umn 2) who reach that year of age out of 
100,000 born alive. Now the total number of years 
lived in a single year of age by, we will say, 100 
persons who live through the year is obvious! just 
100 years. But a certain number of persons die 
during the year. Assuming that their deaths were 
evenly distributed through the year, the average 


Tot. No. years|Com- 
Of 100,000 Mort,|lived by cacte plese 


females 
rate |generation of jexpec 
fon ore 100,000 females| of life 
B23 wo S;; “ ; 
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53- 54] 76,176] 897} 11.79)75,727|1,606,852} 21.09 
54- 55) 75,279] 958) 12.72/74,800}1,531,125) 20.34 
55- 56} 74,321/1,022} 13.75/73,810)1,456,325) 19.60 
56- 57] 73,299]1,093| 14.90/72,753}1,382,515) 18.86 
57- 58] 72,206]1,168} 16.18/71,622|1.309,762| 18.14 
58- 59) 71,038}1,248) 17.56|70,414/|1,238,140} 17.43 
59- 60) 69,790/1,328| 19.04/69,126)1,167,726| 16.73 
60- 61] 68,462/1,412] 20.63/67,756|1,098,600} 16.05 
61- 62} 67,050/1,497| 22.32|66,301|1,030,844] 15.37 
62- 63} 65,553/1,586| 24.19/64,760| 964,543) 14.71 
63- 64| 63,967|1,683] 26.32/63,125| 899,783} 14.07 
64- 65) 62,284/1,785} 28.66/61,391| 836,658) 13.43 
65- 66| 60,499|1,891| 31.25/59,553) 775,267) 12.81 
66- 67] 58,608/2,002| 34.15/57,607| 715,714] 12.21 
67- 68| 56,606/2,115} 37.36|55,549| 658,107] 11.63 
68- 69| 54,491/2,227| 40.86/53,378| 602,558) 11.06 
69- 70} 52,264/2,332| 44.64/51,098) 549,180} 10.51 
70- 71) 49,932\2,430} 48.66/48,717} 498,082] 9.98 
71- 72) 47,502}2,516| 52.97/46,244| 449,365) 9.46 
72- 73) 44,986}2,592 57.60/43,690| 403,121} 8.96 
73- 7 42,394/2,656| 62.67/41,066| 359,431) $8.48 
74- 75) 39,738|2,714| 68.29/38,381} 318,365} 8.01 
75- 76| 37,024/2, 74.60/35,643| 279,984) 7.56 
76- 77| 34,262|/2,798| 81.68/32,863 44,341) 7.13 
77- 78) 31,464|2,818} 89.56/30,0. 211,478] 6.72 
78+ 79| 28,646|2,814) 98.23/27,239| 181,423] 6.35 
79- 80] 25,832/2,779|107.56/24, 154,18 5.97 
80- 81] 23,053/2,706|117.42/21,700| 129,741) 5.63 
81- 82] 20,347|2,598|127.67/19, 108,041} 5.31 
82- 83} 17,749/2, 138.21|16,522| 88,993} 5.01 
83- 84] 15,296/2,278| 148.95) 14,157 72,471) 4.74 
84- 85] 13,018|2,081|159.84)11,977 58,314] 4.48 
85- 86} 10,937|1,869|170.86/ 10,003 46,33 4.24 
86- 87| 9,068)1,651)182.0. 2 36,334) 4.01 
87- 88| 7,417/1,434/193.45 28,091] 3.79 
88- 89} 5,983]1,229|}205.28| 5,368] — 21,391} 3.58 
89- 4,754|1,035|217.86| 4,237 6,023} 3.37 
90- 91) 3,719} 861)/231.51| 3,288 1,786] 3.17 
91- 92] 2,858] 705|246.49) 2,506 8,498} 2.97 
92- 93) 2,153) 566/262.96] 1,870 +5,992| 2.78 
93- 94| 1,587} 446|281-11) 1,364 4,122} 2.60 
94- 9 1,141} 344/301.10} 969 2,758) 2.42 , 
95- 96 797| 257|323.14 669 1,789) 2.24 
96- 97 540| 188|347.40 446 1,120| 2.08 
97- 98 352] 132/374.06| 286 674| 1.92 
98- 9 220| 88|403.32| 176 388] 1.76 
00 132} 58/435.34) 103 212) 1.62 
100-101 4 35|470.32 57 109} 1.48 
101-102 39| 20)508.44 29 2} «1.35 
102-103 19| 10)549.88 14 23) 1.22 
103-104 9 5/ 594.83 6 g} 1.11 
104-105 4 3| 643.47 2 3} 1.00 
105-106 1 1/695.98 1 1} 0.90 


length of time lived by them in that year of 
is one-half year. 

Therefore the total number of persons who live 
through the year, plus one-half the number who 
die within the year, gives the total number of 
years lived within that year by the pers6ns alive 
at the beginning of the year. For example, the 
aggregate number of years lived in the year of age 
19-20 by the 89,172 white males who out of 100,0 
born alive passed their nineteenth birthday is the 
number who reached their twentieth birthday. 
namely 88,904, plus one-half the 268 who died 
within that year of age. 

This gives a total of 89,038, as shown in column 
5 under the heading, “Total number of years 
lived in year of age.’’ 


——— 


Analysis of the rates of physical impairments in 
a@ group of 3,000 men. markedly under or overweight 
was made by the Public Health Service in 1933, 
which showed a relationship similar to that pre- 
viously reported for mortality. In the underweight 
elass, tuberculosis prominently showed higher prev- 
alence, while in the overweight class the degenera- 


‘ 
tive conditions, as indicated by urinalysis and high 
blood pressure, were higher. 

These records, together with clinical evidence, 
suggest that through restriction of diet and proper 
indulgence in some form of exercise conditions pre- 
monitory of organic impairment and eventual 
breakdown of the circulatory and excretory sys- 
tems may be averted in many instances. 
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Jewish Po ene in [uta States, 


Source: Jewish Statistical Bureau, H. 
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States 


Nevada... 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey.. 
New Mexico. 


IOIO Nie s- nee ora 

Oklahoma....... 
Oregon......... 
Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode Island.... 


Wis consin eeecens 


; Jews | 


(The peg population of the wor. 


Institute, Warsaw, Poland) 
JEWISH POPULATION, 1877-1927 


420,000 
797,000 
465,000 


Buffalo, 20,000: Albany, 9,000; Rochester, 33,000; 

Syracuse, 14, 000; Mt. Vernon, 10, 000; Yonkers, 8, 000. 
_ New Jersey—Newark, 65,000; Paterson, 22,300; 
LEA City, 20,000; Trenton, 11,000; Atlantic City, 


2 ? . 


Admissions Departures 
Pe 
Total Jews | P.C. | Total Jews - 
Jews Total | Jews 
al] 908-1914. .-| 6,709,357] 656,397] 9.78 |2,063,767| 46,838 : 
a ROT keke ehbhs 326,700 26,497) 8.1 4,074 .524 ff 
GS Satie 298,826] 15,108} 5.1 129,765 199 : 
917. 295,403] 17,342) 5.8 66,277 329 1.89 
1 110,618 3,627} 3.28 94,58, 687 18.9 
1 3,055| 2.6 123,522 373 12.2 
14,292) 3.3 288,315 358 2.5 
119,036] 14.7 247,718 483 0.41 
53,524) 17.3 198,71 830 1.5 
49,719) -9.5 81,450 413 -83 
49,989} 7.07 76,789 260 -52 
10,292|- 3.5 92,72: 291 2.83 
10,267); 3.3 76,992 341 3.3 
11,483] 3.4 73,366 224 1.9 
11,639) 3.8 145 253 2.17 
12,479] 4.46 69,203 189 1.51 
11,526) 4.77 50,661 299 2.59 
5,692) 5.86 1,88) 319 5.60 
2,755) 7.74 | 103,295 452 16.41 
" 0,08 16.19 
2 7 7.72 
9 : 35,817] 308 493 
uke 4 50'244] 11/352 22.59 26,736 232 
12,726,028! 1,113,666 718.75 4,401,797! 36,235 


za cen oo, 


S. Linfield, editor. 


Borough Jews 
Quee galore 75,800 
Rinnmrond: 7/200 

Total. ...| 1,765,000 


Jews in other American cities—Baltimore, 68, 000; 
Boston, 90,000; Chicago, 305,000; Cleveland, 85, 000: . 
Detroit, 75,000; Los Angeles, 75, 000; Philadelphia, q 
270,000; Pittsburgh, 53,000; St. Louis, 50,000; total, 


1917 | 1927 
: ~| Per 

EJews Ct. Jews | Ct. 

ee 503 0:45 264| 0.34 

3,2. 73 2,779) 0.61 

149,476 436 225; 306 eer 

85 1,052| 0.27 

1,603,923 15. 33 a 903, — 16.67 

4,9 8,2. 28 

1.4 0:19 i 43 

166,361| 3.19] 173,976] 2.59 

ane 5,186] 0.23 7,823| 0.33 

ae 9'767| 1.13] 13,075] 1.47 

'lI] 3227406] 3.72] 404,979] 4.16 

t25] 20,502] 3.27| — 25,003) 3.56 

oa 4,816| 0.29 6,851| 0.37 

staré 1,262] 0.18 1,584] 0.23 

+1.) 14,034} 0.61] 22,532) 0.91 
:..| 30,839] 0.86] 46,648) 0.86 . 
a ia 3:737| 0.84 '857| 0.55 9 

oe 2'221| 0.61 2,036} 0.58 

t..} 0 15,403] 0.69] 25,656) 1.01 

Ss 9'117| 0.57| 14,698] 0.94 

She 5,129] 0.36 ‘471| 0.44 

...| 28,581] 1.13] 35,935] 1.23 

ike 498] 0.27 ‘31 0.55 


33 388, 941| 3.27/4,228,029) 3. “3.58 


Id was estimated in 1936 at 16,240,000, by the Jewish Scientific 


% Distrib. % Distrib. 
‘Year and | Popula-| Jews | Per |—————— Year and | Popula- Jews | Per |——————_ 
Division tion Ct. | Tot. |Jews Division tion Ct. | Tot. \Jews 
, -|27,180,855| 90,185] 0.33/30 .62) 5.08 
. |30,428,480| 174,930] 0.57/69 .69/76 .36 - |30,983,045] 155,251] 0.5 |29.89) 4.59 
. |}46,945,468} 748,000} 1.59/65.11|79.76 - {34,531,618}, 225,940) 0.65/29 .23) 5.35 
. |55,761,703}1,622,000} 2.91/62 .61/91.28 j 
. |63,835,562/3,126,394| 4.89]/61.59)92.25 || West— 
. |72,710,620|3,821,045| 5.25/61 .54/90.39 1877......| 1,338,708} 21,465) 1.6 | 3.07] 9.37 
BOT Mosk te 4,046,917| 62,300] 1.44) 5.61] 6.64 
f OOF 5. sks ,844,500 4,7 1.11) 6.57) 3.64 
URES SA 11, 894,780} _ 32,692) 0.27/27 .24/14.27 ISR as. 8,821,866} 107,306] 1.22} 8.52) 3.16 
T89725 cle 21:113/735] 1277500] 0.64/29 28113 .60 192% ns 10:898'407] 181/044] 1.66] 9.23] 4.26 


Per Cent of |Distrib. of 


Jews to Tot. Jews 

9.33 4.29 

4.90 Al 
29.56 | 100.00 } 


SUMMARY OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO ‘THE UNITED STATES, 1908-1937 x 
Source: American Jewish Year Book for 1938. 


Net Increase 


Jews PGs 


Jews 


~ 699.55915 713.12. 
73)120.3 
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U. S.—Jewish Population; Hospital Statistics 
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Jewish Population Here and Abroad 


Source: Compilations from latest available data, by the American Jewish Committee, and the Jewish 
Statistical Bureau, H. S. Linfield, director 


JEWS IN THE WORLD, BY COUNTRIES 
The American Jewish Committee, which gives the figures in the table below, estimated the Jewish 


ep of the world, in 1938, as follows: Europe, 9,137,051; 
Yalasia, 26,954; the Americas, 4,740,048; World total—15,290,983. 


Africa, 601,797; Asia, 785,133; Aus- 


Country Jews Country Jews Country Jews Country Jews 
Abyssinia... .. 51,000|/Egypt........ 72,550}| Malta........ 35|| Russia (U. 8S. 
Aden & Perim . 4,151|| Estonia....... 4,302 |} Mexico....... 20,000 BR eee 2,672,499 
Afghanistan ... 5,000 || Finland 1,772|| Morocco (Fr.).| 161,312|] Saar Basin... . 3,117 
Alaska ........ 500|| France........ 240,000 || Moroceo (Sp.) . 12,918|| S. W. Africa. .. 2 
Albania 204||Germany.....| 499,682|/ Netherlands...} 156,817|]Spain......... 4,000 
Algeria....... 110,127}| Gibraltar. .... 886}| New Zealand .. 2,591 || Surinam (D.G.) 1,079 
PAPA DIW ci. ove 25,000)| Gt. Brit. & N. Norway.:.... 1,359|| Sweden....... ,653 
Argentina..... 260,000 Treland..... 300,000 || Palestine... .. 386,084|| Switzerland . .. 17,973 
ustralia..... 23,553 pant ROE 2,791|| Panama. ..... 850|| Syria & Leban. 26,051 
Austria....... 191,408 || Guiana (Brit.) 1,786}} Panama C. Z.. 25)|| Tanganyika... 10 
Belgium ai 50 Tangier Zone.. 7,000 
razil Trans-Cauca- 
jan Rep..... 62,194 
Transjordan.. . 200 
81M, we Bec 59,485 
te 3,69 S 00 200 |} Turkmenistan. 041 
China... Ms 19, S60} Sra . 205 3. ee 72,783)|| Portugal... ._. 1,200 || Turkey in Asia. 26,280 
Colombia..... 2,045|| Irish F. State .. 3,686 |} Portug’se BE. A. 100 || Turkey in Eur. 55,592 
Congo (Belg.) . hed Ro rs 47,825|| Rhodesia (No.) 426|| Ukraine... .. .|1,574,428 
TIMOR. 22... 45,926 || Jamaica...... 2,000||' Rhodesia (So.) 2,021|| Un. of S. Africa] 95, 
Cuba. .-. 2... 7,800}|Japan........ 2,000}; Roumania. . 728,115]| United States .|4,228,029 
Curacao...... 566 || Jugoslavia. . . 68,405}|| Russia (R. S Tuguay...... ,000 
Ovprug.:..... 75 enya 30 Fa. Sa: 3 UxbekistanRep| 37,834 
Czechoslovakia} 356,830/| Latvia 93,4/9 YT ae 49,571]| Venezuela ..... p 
Danzig....... 10,448 || Libya........ 29,166) Russia (R. S. Virgin Islands. 70 
Denmark..... 5,690 || Lithuania . . 155,125 F. 8. R.) in White Russia..] 407,059 
Dom. Rep 55|| Luxemburg... 3,144|| Europe..... 539,272 
JEWISH POPULATION IN CHIEF FOREIGN CITIES 
Amsterdam, 65,558; Bagdad, 42,799; Berlin, | 191,720; 


160,564; Bucharest, 50,000; Budapest, 204,371; 
Buenos Aires, 120,000; Cairo, 38,100; Cracow, 
45,828; Czernowitz, 43,555; Haifa, 50,000: Istanbul, 
47,173; Jassy, 45,000; 2 
Jerusalem 71,000; Kharkov, 81,139: Kiev, 
140,256: Kiskinev, 80,000; Leningrad, 84,503; Lodz, 


London, 233,991; Lwow, 75,316; Manchester, 37,- 


500; Minsk, 53,686; Montreal, 57,710; Moscow, 
131,747; Odessa, 153,243; 
Paris, 175,000; Prague, 35,463; Riga, 43,558; 


Salonica, 55,250; Tel-aviv, 135,000: Toronto, 45,205; 
Vienna, 178,034; Warsaw, 333,354; Wilno, 54,596. 


Registered Hospitals in the U. S. and Their Capacity, 1938 


Source: The American Medical Association 


Hos- Patients| Aver. Hos- Patients| Aver. 
States pitals Beds admitted! census States pitals Beds admitted] census 
86 13,115] 117,786 52 6,053 51,011 4, 
60 4/841 44171 252 54,30: 446.591| 46,883 
59 9711 58,260 126 15,243} 111,063] 12,402 
358 70,255} 609.7 73 10,891 95,254| 9,097 
101 Ey 106,196 352 86,633] 721/443] 73,158 
78 18,392} 156.531 27 8.25 45,415} 6,483 
15 2/885 co 60 10,028 87,552} 8,184 
29 13,758} 104,144 56 5,43 06: 3,961 
91 11/299] 103,266 94 15,246]. 139,456] 12,679 
110 16,074] 146,696 307 34,482 ,113] 26,193 
43 3,307 7,222 31 3,607 38,246] 2,745 
305 81,855} 643,830 32 3,819 31,639 +322 
131 ,043 10,656 109 20,626] 146,866) 17,203 
151 20/572} 165,857 114 18,539] 151,951| 14,797 
118 4:232| 122,853 79 10,008] 122/257) 7,919 
95 15,723| 117,741 221 31,51 253,436] 25,582 
68 15,182} 193,637 27 2;723 20,345] 2,205 
62 7/39: 5,883 BOs 
79 19/732] 142,332 
251 908} 413,967 38)....| 6,166 | 1,161,380] 9,421,075] 965,706 
237 46,823| 395,443 > ,128 | 1,124,548] 9/291,517| 944,4. 
221 590 7,428 :...| 6,189 | 11096;721] 8,646,885) 908,516 
75 8,922 73,301 1935) ....] 6,246 | 1,075,139] 7,717,1 875,510 
146 30,73. 238,722] 25,035 1934) ....] 6,334 | 1/048;101] 7,147,416] 830,098 
58 5,226 55,132] 3,895 1933) |...| 6,437 | 1,027,046] 7,037,982] 810,271 
99 10,489 81,621 8,342 (1932) ....] 6,562 | 1,014,354] 7,228,151) 808,445 
16 10,015 770!) (1931) ....| 6,613 974,115] 7,155,976] 775,396 
46 5,523} 32,377) 40-759|| (1930)....| 6,719 | 955,869] :........ 763,382 
10) AGE r 2'729|| (1929 -°.:] 6/665 | 907.133] ¢.02.0.. 726.766 
e bs 1,312,428] 159,826|| (1928)....| 6°82 (934) Leo eae 
N°Garolina, 233 rear 182,096] 14,039|| (1927)....! 6,807 853/318}, vse ee 671,832 
896; (1937) 932,- | 5,620; isolation (54) 2,511; convalescent and rest 
Oi Ce. Ey i i aa ss : 121) 4,305; hospital departments of institutions 


ercentage of all beds occupied by all classes of 
patentee: 1929) 80.1; (1933) 178.8; (93) 84.0; 
(1938) 83.2. The percentage of beds occupied was 
largest (95.0) in neryous and mental institutions; 
smallest (40.9) in isolation hospitals. 

Average census of patients in the various types 

hospitals (number of institutions in parenthesis) 
—general (4,286) 292,870; nervous and mental oe 


3,699; industrial (37) 1,482;-eye, ear, nose and throat 


U, ‘S.—Birth Rate by States; Am rican: Sak 
- Birth Rates in U. S. by States, 1923-1937 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; rates are per 1,000 estimated population 


pote , ts 1924| 1925 | 1927] 1928| 1929) 1930| 1931] 1932] 1933] 1934] 1935 1936 1937 
Registra. Area 22.2! 22.4) 21.5] 20.7] 20.6] 19.8] 18.9] 18.9] 18.0} 17.4] 16.5) 17.1 16.9] 16.7] 17.0 
Alabama... cc. s\eecsuleeess|acece|ee--: | 26-3] 24.5) 24.0] 24.0) 23.3) 23.0) 21.4) 22.6] 22.0] 21.0] 21.3 
Arizona, Ria Pion eee orice IE eri] 20:9] 21.4] 22.4] 24.0] 22.0] 20.3] 19.7) 20.9} 22.5 23.5) 25.5 

PAPKAUSAS do. Wolo e dea koe ccche cee dlowees | 22-11 20,81) 20.2) 22.1 F 2157195 18.4] 19.0} 17.9] 16.6] 17.2 — 

- Galifornia.........| 19-1] 19.7] 18.4] 17.1] 16.6] 15.8) 14.8 14.8] 14.1] 13.4] 12.8] 13.2] 13.4] 13.9] 15.3 
GOLA O ik aee Aen el estilo nna |ucess [obese LS OPEL ep 1s 17.7| 16.8} 16.3] 16.9} 17.7| 17.1] 18.3 
Connecticut.......} 21.1] 21.4] 19.8] 19.1) 18.7} 18.0) 17.1 17.2] 15.6] 14.3] 13.4} 13.1} 13.0} 12.8} 13.1 

+ Delaware......... 19.9] 19.2} 20.2] 18.0] 18.2} 18.3} 18.1] 18.7] 17.4] 17.4] 15.7) 15.8} 15.8 VSI 
District of Col..... 20.2 4 E 19.1] 18.7] 18.4] 19.1] 18.4] 19.3] 18.3] 18.1] 18.2) 18.9) 19.7 © q 
—Florida......- Z ; 1) 25.6] 21.5] 18.8] 18.3] 18.0} 17.9] 16.5) 16.8] 17.4] 17.1) 17.7 
“Georgia w[seee-|eees-}| 20.3] 20.1] 20.8] 21.0] 21.5) 20.4) 21.5) 20.8 20.1} 20.8 
Idaho aoe 7G Pal okt -2| 20.8] 20.5} 19.8} 20.5] 20.0] 19.0] 15.4) 19.8] 19/8] 21.1} 21.0 / 
Tilinois 19.2) 19.6) 19.1 ‘6| 18.3] 17.4] 17.0] 16.8| 15.4] 14.4] 13.9] 14.1] 14.3] 14.3) 14.6 
Indiana 21.6] 22.1) 20.8 ‘1} 19.7] 18.9} 18.3) 18.2} 17.0] 15.9] 15.0) 15.4) 15.4] 15.6) 16.1 q 
Iowa. .....| 20.2] 19.6] 18.7|.18.2] 17.6] 17.1] 17.3] 16.8] 16.2] 15.7) 16.8] 16.2) 16.8} 16.5 
Kansas 31.7| 20.9] 20.1] 19.1] 18.8] 18.2} 17.4] 17.9] 17.5] 16.9] 16.4] 17.4] 16.3] 15.9) 15.7 
Kentucky "| 26.1) 26.6] 25.2] 23.8] 24.3] 23.0] 21.7] 22.6] 21.3) 21.9] 20.0} 21.3] 20.3] 19.3 19.2 ‘ 
WISIAN Ara /alereuM oo [eles |e kere losses loess | 22-0) 20.5 20.3) 20.4| 20.5] 20.5] 18.8] 20.3} 19.9} 20.7] 21.2 ; 
BVPAITIG Say cia erncene 22.6| 23.7] 22.3] 20.9] 20.7] 20.8] 20.0] 20.2| 20.1} 19.7] 18-2] 18.8] 18.6] 17.9] 17.8 i 
Maryland......... 22.9] 22.6] 21.9] 21.0] 20.5] 19.9] 18.5] 18.5] 17.5] 17.5] 16.6} 16.4) 16.3) 15.9) 16.5 — 
22.4| 22.7| 21.2] 20.3] 19.9] 18.9] 17.5] 17.3] 16.2] 16.0] 14.7) 14.8] 14.4) 13.9} 13.9 f 
22.9] 23.4| 23.1| 22.4] 22.1] 21.1] 20.8] 20.6] 19.0] 18.0] 17.2} 17.9] 18.5} 18.5} 19.0 
7 23.0] 22:6] 21.7] 21.0] 20.2} 19.5} 18°38] 18.5] 18.1] 17.9] 17.1) 17.5) 17.5] 18.1) 18.1 
Mississippi........] 23.0) 23.1] 23.7] 26.3] 25.3) 24.4 22.9] 24.0] 22.5) 23.0] 22.0] 23.8} 24.1] 24.6] 25.8 
MURISAUSIA estes cil tess |iescsi[eulroc liens a4 18:6). 2736 16.9} 17.0] 16,4] 15.9} 15.0} 15.3) 14.6] 14.1] 14.3 
19.2] 18.8] 18.9] 18.2] 18.1] 18.5} 18.7] 18.6] 18.0] 17.0] 16.8] 18.7] 18.9] 19.6} 19.0 
| 22.8] 22.6] 21.8} 21.0] 20.5} 20.5} 19.4) 19.6] 19.4] 18.3] 17.7] 18.4] 17.1] 17.4] 16.3 
hens, Fes sorbic condos aes fo cacels c= -at DR2) F4.6P 13:210133h 14.4) £516) ba alee 
20.7| 22.3] 20.7] 19.1] 19.2] 18.8] 17.6] 17.8] 16.3] 16.2] 15.1] 15.9] 15.5] 15.1) 15.0 
21.6] 21.6] 20.4] 19.5] 19.1] 18.0} 17.2] 16.8] 15.6] 14.7] 13.3] 12.8) 12.7] 12.4) 12.6 
tReet lac callielslees [ec von fas cack cess [oedel|, 28:6) 20.0): 29:41" 26:2) "80:3) St si 3OlGiimeors: 
+) 20.7] 20.5] 19.9] 18.9} 19.0] 18.3} 17.5] 17.1} 16.2] 15.6] 14.6] 14.4) 14.3] 14.1) 14.3 uJ 
30.4] 31.0} 29.0] 27.9] 27.7| 26.4] 24.7) 24.1} 23.1) 23.7] 22.6] 23.6] 23.0] 22.0) 22.6 
North Dakota we... | 21.5] 21.8] 22.3] 21.9} 22.2] 21.6] 21.7] 20.9] 20.4) 19.0} 20.9] 19.5) 19.3] 17.9 
Obio.--). = - 21.2] 21.4] 20.3) 19.6] 19.3} 18.5} 17.7) 17.8} 16.2} 15.2} 14.3) 14.9) 15.1] 15.4] 16.0 
Sale toane Pe easole nocd fomye LSA) 6:8 17.7 | LS] 16S) LT TSO” Ria 16 Seer 
17.8] i8.3]°17.7] 16.6] 1621] 15.2] 14.1] 14.1] 13.6] 13.1] 12.3] 13.1] 13.1] 13.7] 15.1 
7) 24.1) 24.5} 23.4] 22.3] 22.4] 21.2] 19.8] 19.6} 18.3] 17.1}. 15.8} 16.0] 16.0] 15.7] 15.8 ~ 
.| 22.8] 23.4] 22.2} 20.7] 20.6] 19.3] 18.0) 17.7| 16.5) 16.3} 15.2} 15.2] 15.0} 15.0] 15.0 ; 
.| 26.0] 27.8].....].....]-..-.] 25.0] 22.7] 23.2] 22.4) 23.2) 22.4) 24.3) 22.11 21.1} 21.7 
Bo sneq Pryor Acs (oe -| 19.1} 18.6} 19.0] 18.6] 18.6} 17.2 ] 
otic 21.5} 419.6] 19.5} 20.0) 19.5] 19.4 134 ioe 18.9) 17.7) 18.0 ; 
Jae te Pei Bete RE Ps Ca | eee) | ah ode WEIS) -3]} 18.9] 1 5 ji 
29.1] 29/4] 28/6] 27.0] 26:3] 26.0] 24/6] 25.4| 23.6] 2374] 2372] 2476 ried 243 bas 
20.7] 20.8] 21.1] 20.0] 19.6] 19.6] 18.7] 19.2] 18.3] 16.4] 16.5] 17.6] 17.5] 17.0] 16.5 — 
27.4| 27.3] 25.8] 24.3| 24.3] 23.5] 22.4] 22.5] 21.3] 21-7| 20.0] 20.1] 19.5] 19.2) 19.2 
17.7] 17.5} 16.9] 16.1] 15.5] 15.2] 14.6] 14.7] 13.9] 13.4) 13.0] 13.9] 13.7] 14.2] 15.1. 
; ate]. ..s.| 28.2] 26.9] 27:1} 25.8] 23.8] 24.0] 22.4] 21.9] 20.3] 23.0] 23.0] 22.3] 22.6 
- -‘Wisconsin........ .| 21.5] 21-5] 20.5] 19.7] 20.2) 19-9] 19.0] 19.3] 18.6] 18.2! 17.3] 17.7] 18.1] 181] 183 
>) Wyoming... 24:11 25.1| 22:9] 20:5] 20:6) 20.4| 19:8] 19'8| 19:8) 18.6] 18.3] 19/8] 18.8! 204| 193 
oo: _ Where there are no figures the state was not then in the registration area. 
ait _ Hawaii (1932) 27.4; (1933) 25.2; (1934) 24.3; (1935) 23.8; (1936) 21.9. . "] 
‘qa J 
American Citizens Living Abroad, Jan. 1, 1939 ae 
1 Ca y Source: United States Department of State . 
_. Seuth America—Argentina, 2,748; Bolivia, 422; | publics, 400; Yugoslavia, 2,093. Total, 84,603. 7 


Brazil, 3,812; Chile, 1,280; Colombia, 2,544; Ecua- Africa—Algeria, 61; Belgian Congo, 672: Egypt, 
dor, 377; Paraguay, 69; Peru, 1,465; Uruguay, | 775; Kenya, 427; Liberia, 228; Morocco, 171; Ni- 
-«- 208; -Venezuela, 2.847. Total, 15,772. eee 408; Union of South Africa, Pb65; Cape 
Mexico and Central America—British Honduras, So ieee Natal, 209; Transvaal and South 
__—-:1,139; Honduras, 1,083; Mexico, 12,840; Nicaragua, | Netherland East Indi vos na, 7,707; 

fk as Sah e : 

eo est Anaies Sind Bermuda~ Bahamas, 119; Bar- | Traq, Seas MORE: 1.238 india,” 331 Tran, 188! 
-_-bados, 284; Bermuda, 295; Cuba, 5,091: i aM : » 6,720; Palestine, 9,000; Si , 

ie a Dominican | 149:’ Straits Settlements, 613; Syria, 1 a0e ee ] 


_ Republic, 4,976a; Netherland West Indies, 1,890; : 
Bench West Indies, 22, Haiti, 354; Jamaica, "702; Key,,(including Turkey in Europe), "380. “Total, 
_. Trinidad, . Total, 14,177. Fi, ‘a [ 
_ _ Canada and Newfoundland — Canada — Albert: Ful Tslands-—18; | Society Islands—180; Austral- 
yi : 28,519; British Columbia, 12,261; Manitoba, 28,961: bee Grane oa See irae « otal, 3: 

: a—1938 estimate. b—1938 ato i 
webec, 31,958; Saskatchewan, 20,758. Total taken as the actual Pcdaber of Anica eee 
4 


residing in Spain 
~ Grand total, 175,686. This esti i 
ree. : : q 2B mate i 
nore aan, 209), bei 288, creat |concy abroad ag a'pustiaGiny POG, Rose, Tel 
AE Li ees eran ea Bead Gus of Dees Re ele and therefore excludes tourists and: “al 
: 28° Senmare BEB, Eetotig “30: Finland, ore coy ee abroad was considered to be 
France, 12,964; nany, 5,787; Gibraltar, 15:| Attention is cal ie 
, sreece, pot: ata eae. oe 2,555; Italy, | the care exercised hy ee et ea 
8 Malta, 14: Netherlands, 927: Norway, 378: to obte By ract agers be a inany "aes oy thers | 
Poland, 2,569; Portugal, 5,127; Lisbon, 505: Oporto. residing in thelr resmectee gee We 
Q | 3 RENE CG bon, * Oporto, | cans residing in thei ‘aistpiotes eae 
SRC tet, G0" Gime, | Ge tinal aceon ah Svat ees 
_ Switzerland, 1,802; Unio : 7 5693; on may be regarded “accu-— 
t i : mn of Soviet Socialist Re- | rate world census of ‘Americans diving pee 


t 
' 


United States—Crime Statistics 


U. S. Government Crime Reports 
Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation, Dept. of Justice 
ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MAJOR CRIMES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1936-38 - 


~ No. of Offenses No. of Offenses 
Offense —— Offense —_ 
1936 1937 1938 1936 1937 1938" 
Murder & non-negli. Aggravated assault 9th b34 983478 oht.529 
urglary 5 ’ 2, , 
Manslaught. by aegi| §sas| S705] geal Larceny ] S18:713] $33°S80) Saa'203- 
JES a cai 7.881 8,518 —_8,302]|AU%° thett os] BEG 718) 210 608 ee 
Robbery.............| _55,660| _59,786| 59,273|| Total.............. 1,333,526]1,415,816|1,433,812 


ANNUAL TRENDS, OFFENSES KNOWN TO THE POLICE, %3 CITIES 
OVER 100,000 IN POPULATION, 1931-38 


[Total population 20,912,712, as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census] 


CriminalHomicide = 
Murder Man- Aggra- Bur- 
Year Nonnes-}| slaught.| Rape | Robbery] vated élary— 
(Calendar) ligent | by neg- Assault | Breaking |Larceny—| Auto 
an- ligence ‘ or Enter-| Theft Theft 
slaught. ing nO 
No. of offenses known: : “a 
SER Sted @reim ive. his. 9x 1,630 1,504 1,273 21,887 11,137 78,983 165,630 | 95,894 
1932... eo gyda sas 1,637 1,170 1,306 20,784 9,792 84,340 168,782 | 81,867 
1933 es ae 1,761 1,398 1,324 19,981 12,079 87,202 180,876 | 78,398 
LD ot es 1,613 935 1,398 16,973 11,205 82,813 181,713 | 72,144 — 
LS eee 1,422 930 1,596 14,204 10,731 75,532 179,102 | 61,881 
tS ee : . 1,418 995 1,681 3, 11,598 67,352 170,432 | 53,662 
oo rrr aaa 1,456 1,180 10 15,381 11,046 71,936 189,428 | 54,848 
PN Rites Sc. 5105.6 xs a 1,282 1 1,877 14,424 10,943 70,677 193,788 6,756 
wits 
VALUE OF PROPERTY STOLEN AND YALUE OF PROPERTY RECOVERED IN 1938; en 


i171 CITIES OVER 25,000 IN POPULATION 


. = Se ee a 
Type of Property Stolen Recovered Type of Property Stolen 


urren: ..| $2,697,419.45} $371,415.92 || Locally stolen auto.) 17,151,203.81| , 16,051,488.88 
fener & ign § 7 538 751978.30 er ES Miscellaneous...... 4,214,268.45 1,202,795.18 


Furs 565. "719.33 = 
MOMMIES 0c oe 1,412°363 06 291'426.22 Vital. one... $28 ,541,997.63| $18,503,865.63 
BE EO ee NOE a oo ae = sete IPO OE ee 


as Of the 554,376 arrests, 243,921 (44.0 per cent) ha 

ag ae = Ea cai, pnp gelled ee previous finger-print records in the F. B, I, files 
unknown in but 9 Suk der 25: 53.9 | 28d 8,136 had records on outside files, a total of — 
21 years of age; 35.9 per cent were under 25; 53.0 | 559 05%, of whom 150,021 had been convicted pre- 
per cent. were under 30. Of the criminal homicide | yjously’ including 1,396 for criminal homicide. _ 
arrests, 12.0 per cent were under 21; 36.7 per cent| The 554,376 arrests included 411,679 Whites, 
were 21-29 years of age. Of the auto theft arrests, | 120,863 Negroes, 2,651 Indians, 837 Chinese, 238 
52.3 per cent were under 21 years of age, and 85.7 | Japanese and 16,028 Mexicans; all others, 2,080. 


Of the 554,376 fingerprinted arrests in 1938 , per cent were under 30 years. rae : 
os 


61. How Criminals Fare in the Courts 
; Source: United States Bureav of the Census Poe Ne 


How those who were charged with serious crimes fared in 1937 in the courts in the undernamed © 
States is shown in the following table: 


E Not convicted) Convicted g re Not convicted| Convicted 

Total |___——__—__|—_—_|| State ota —— 
wears No. }p.ct.| No. | p. ct. No. |p.ct.| No, | p.ct. 
=  -e Se ee ns | a 
j ,977 | 23.9 | 63,671 65 | 15.4 84.6. 
Tot.,29sts} 83,648 | 19 1,088 203 ae 

1 272 | 32.6 56 : 

745 | 17. 3,585 2,556 | 24.8 

388 | 24.8 17 109 | 20.3 

178 | 15.2 990 1,153 | 19.2 

24.0 1,308 101 | 12.1 

12.7 37 6,699 | 29.6 

2,163 | 42.7 2,905 8 14 

4. 22.1 1,224 85 | 16.2 

452 | 25.2 1,341 B81 | 21.5 

515 | 16.9 2,529 144 |} 22.2 

822 | 17.4 3,901 290 | 18.4 

232 | 12.2 67! 476 | 15.7 

34 | 22.9 45 62 | 18.9 

159 | 15.4 875 


0 (80.1 per cent) had | death sentences numbered 76. aed 

hee betel be Sa a er a were found Those convicted of murder were 668, of whom 
2 lilty by the court; 10,032 (15.8 per cent) were 255 had pleaded guilty. ada ante 
Erbe ind guilty by the jury. ‘ Of the 19,977 who were not convicted, 6, were ’ 
- Of the 63,671 convicted, 20,042 (31.5 per cent) | acquitted by the jury (31.5 per cent) and the — 
re put on probation or suspended sentence; ' rest were acquitted by the court or dismissed, — i4 


" 


eer Major Kidnaping 


, The major kidnaping cases that have occupied 
“Federal agents since passage of the Lindbergh 
kidnap law in 1932 follow: . 

1933 

Feb. 12—Charles Boettcher, 
March 1. i 

May 2%7—Mary McElroy, Kansas City. Released 
May 28. Walter McGee sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. : 

June 15—William A. Hamm, Jr., St. Paul, banker. 
Released after one week. Alvin Karpis sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. 

. July 10—August Luer, Alton, Ill. Released. Three 

rf pee ane a@ woman sentenced to life imprison- 

Pies Toent. 

July 22—Charles F. Urschel, Oklahoma City. Re- 

leased after nine days. George (Macnine Gun) 
ares ay ‘and five others sentenced to life imprison- 

ment. 2 

Nov. 9—Brooke Hart, San Jose, Cal. Killed. Har- 

_ old T. Thurmond and John M, Holmes, his ac- 

' cused kidnapers, eee Ps. a@ mob. 

et aise & 193 

Jan, 17—Edward G. Bremer, St. Paul. Released 

after three weeks. Two sentenced to life im- 

be, _ prisonment. 


Denver. Released 


wla Source: United States 
_ ‘States 


(GE S.—Kidnapings; Prison Popul 
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atio 


Cases Sinpec 1932 Z 


Source: Official Records 5 2 ea 
May 16—William F. Gettle, Los Angeies. Three» 


men sentenced to 37 years’ imprisonment each. 

Oct. 10—Mrs. Alice Speed Stoll, Louisville. Re- 
leased unharmed. Thomas H. Robinson, Jr., 
serving life see thee gee 


35 
May 24—George Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, Wash. 
Released after seven days. Kidnapers sentenced 
from 20 to 60 years’ arr Poens: 


1 
Dec. *26—Charles Mattson, 10, Tacoma. Found 
dead. Kidnaper escaped. 


1937 
Sept. 25—Charles S. Ross, Chicago. Found dead. — 


John H. Seadlund put to death. 

Dec. 4—Arthur Fried, White Plains, N. Y.; body 
not found, alleged to have been_burned in the 
cellar of a public hall in 6th St., Manhattan 
Boro, 4 days after he was seized; kidnapers 
caught and Reece death. — 


Feb. 24—Peter Levine, 12, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Body recovered May 29. Kidnapers_escaped. 

May 28—James Bailey Cash, Jr., 5, Princeton, 
Fla. Body recovered June 8. Franklin P. McCall 
pleaded guilty to the kidnaping and was put to 
death in the electric chair Feb. 24, 1939. 


_ Average Daily Prison Population in U. S., in 1936 


Bureau of the Census 


Penitentiaries: 

_ Atlanta x 

Leavenworth Main 
Leavenworth Annex 

-MeNeil Island © 

Northeastern (Lewisburg, Pa.) 

Alcatraz 

eformatories: 

Chillicothe. 

Southwestern (El Reno, Okla.) 
lderson 

Center (Springfield, Mo.) 


edical 


4 
oy 


Source: United States 


- Patients in hospitals for mental diseases at the 
end of 1936 numbered 432,131, as against 419,832 
at the beginning of that year. Admissions in 1936 
totaled 146,650. 

_ In addition to the patients in the hospitals on 
‘Dec. 31, 1936, there were 52,121 on parole or other- 
wise absent. 

Of those in the hospitals, 364,403 were in State 


States States * States 
Kentucky....... 4,004/|New Jersey...... 25684 ("Texasisss .-<tainciee 1,149 
Louisiana. ....... 3,017||New Mexico... .. 595|/Utah............ 295 
Maine) i025 sic 499)|New York....... 10,082||Vermont........ 331 
Maryland....... ,803/|North Dakota... 269)|Virginia......... 1,056 

4||Massachusetts...] 2,688!/Ohio............ ,653/||Washington...... 1,977 
Michigan........ 5,943)|Oklahoma.......| 3,320|/West Virginia....| 1,789 
Minnesota. -|. 2,486)}Oregon.......... 965|/Wisconsin....... 1,909 
Missouri. 4,137||Pennsylvania.-..| 6,402|/|Wyoming........ 223 
Montana 437||Rhode Island .... 577||State prison & ref.|108,998 
Nebraska -| 1,286|/South Carolina...| 1,058!|Fed. pris. & camps} 14,859 
Nevada... . 25.) 191||\South Dakota.... 562 oe 

7|| New Hampshire. . 243||Tennessee....... 2,914\|United States. .|123,857 
FEDERAL PENAL INSTITUTIONS 


Reformatory Camp (Petersburg, Va.) 
Prison Camps: 
No. 5, Dupont, Washington 
No. 8, Montgomery, Alabama 
No. 10, Tucson, Arizona 
No. 11, Kooskia, Idaho 
Federal Jails: 
New York Detention Headquarters 
New Orleans, Louisiana 3 
La Tuna, Texas 
Milan, Michigan 


_ Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease, 1936 


Bureau of the Census 


institutions, 21,960 were in Veterans A = 
tion hospitals, 34,743 were in county pepe 
pitals, and 11,025 were in private institutions. 

Of the patients on hospital books at the end of 
1936 (including those on parole or otherwise ab- 
sent), 262,240 were males and 222,012 were females 
tae? oo daily resident patient population in 

or menta. iseases 
358,429, by states as follows: By se ee 


aCe tan Ti. Noo i, » States. “Nero @tul lS 
a No. States No. States No. States No. 
Sedo fed 5,116||Iowa...........| 6,738||Nebraska 3,784||Rhod 
. »738||Nebraska....... ' e Island.... 

A ee peneer 4 Ret tree 4,547||Nevada......... 356||South Carolina. .. sere 
* Kentucky.......| 6,277||New Hampshire. .| 1,984]/South Dakota 1,603 
19,654/|Louisiana....... »330||New Jersey...... 9,535||Tennessee..... |. 1939 
440||M 483||New Mexico. .... 715||'"Texas, ..0-.5 2...) 11/545 
New York. .....:| 63,384||Utah....-2/1177] g’o10 
North Carolina..| 5,973||Vermont....._) 1,028 
North Dakota...| 1,809||Virginia.../1'1""| g’2g4 
Ohloh Jost »111||Washington...__| 51613 
eh ; Oklahoma....... 6,892)|West Virginia....| 3.063 
aT 3598 Eh Heenan, 4,061||Wisconsin... .. 23034 

se 9||Montana. ... »815||Pennsylvania....| 16,475||Wyoming.... |)” 54 


Mental defectives in institutions at the end of 
Oya, (not included above) numbered 80,777, 


on parole or otherwise absent, 
Br tih 


Epileptics in institutions at the close of 1936 
‘ in | numb \ Pee or 
addition to 13,051 who were on the books but were osuiteinn rete “inolnded shore} a 


421 were in State 


, 


. 
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es—States and Their Mineral Products $23, 


; Py ia x | 


3 : 
____ States and Their Principal Mineral Products in 1937 _ 
a Source: United States Bureau of Mines a 


Principal mineral products 
in order of value State |Rank 


Coal, iron ore, cement, clay products Neb... 41 
Gold, copper, coal, silver. 


Principal mineral products 
in order of value 


4 | State | Rank 


Cement, stone, sand and gravel, clay 
products 4 


Copper, gold, silver, lead. Nev... 25 |Copper, gold, silver, tungsten ore ‘ 
Petroleum, coal, bauxite, natural gas. ||N. H...| 47 |Stone, clay products’ sand and gravel, — 
Petroleum, natural gas, gold, natural feldspar. we 
gasoline. N.J...] 27 |Zine, clay products, sand and gravel, — 
Coal, molybdenum, gold, silver. stone. vid? On 
Stone, clay products, sand and gravel, ||N. M.. 17 |Petroleum, copper, natural gas, po- — 
lime tassium salts. cine 
Clay products, stone, sand and gravel, ||N. Y...| 16 Petroleum, natural gas, stone, — 
Taw clay cement. Ot ae 
Clay products, stone. N.C... 36 |Stone, clay products, bromine, sand 
Phosphate rock, stone, cement, sand ; and gravel. 7 
and gravel N. D... 46 |Coal, sand and gravel, clay products, 
Stone, raw clay, clay products, stone. : 
cement. => Ohio...| 10 |Coal, clay products, natural gas, 
Silver, lead, zine, gold stone. Sa 7 
aks 5 9 |Coal, petroleum, stone, sand and ||Okla... 4 |Petroleum, natural gas, natural gaso- 
+e gravel line, zinc. a - 
y 1111s Gee 19 |Coal, cement, stone, clay products 40 |Gold, stone, cement, sand and grav 
4 Towa...| 29 |Coal, cement, stone, clay products 2 |Coal, petroleum, natural gas, cement. — 
pe 7 |Petroleum, natural gas, zine, coal 48 |Stone, sand and gravel, clay products, — 
2. Ky....} 11 /Coal, natural gas, petroleum, stone ime. ee 
Lae... 6 |Petroleum, natural gas, culphur, 44 |Stone, clay products, raw clay, sand 
natural gasoline and gravel. ae 
Me....| 43 Stone, sand and gravel, cement, slate ||S.D...| 32 |Gold, stone, cement, sand and gravel. — 
__. -Md....| 37 |Coal, sand and gravel, cement, clay ||Tenn...| 26 |Coal, cement, stone, zine. apa 
oo products. 5a ey 1 |Petroleum, natural gas, sulphur, ; 
Mass...| 38 |Stone, sand and gravel, lime, clay natura. gasoline. j 4 
products Utah... 13 |Copper, gold, lead, silver. . 4 
? Mich. 12 {Iron ore, petroleum, copper, cement, |/Vt..... 39 |Stone, slate, e, talc. is 
Iron ore, manganiferous ore, stone, ||Va..... 22 |Coal, stone, zinc, clay products, 
sand and gravel Wash.. 30 |Sand and gravel, coal, cement, stone. 
42 |Natural gas, sand and gravel, clay || W. Va.. 5 |Coal, natural gas, petroleum, sti 
y products, raw clay Wise...| 33 |Ironore,stone, sand and gravel, cem 
Mo Lead, coal, cement, stone Wyo...| 23 |Petroleum, coak, natural gas, nati 


Noo es 21 
Mont..! 15 |Copper, silver, petroleum, cold gasoline. Le 


In the above table iron ore, not pig iron, is taken as the basis of iron valuation, and for other metals 
mine production (recoverable content of metals) is the basis. a : 


MINERAL PRODUCTS—STATES THEY COME FROM 
Chief States Mineral ; Chief States 


MreNeES ooo eiee e N. Y., Tenn., N.C. 
ek. Mont., Utah, Ida. 5 osu 
Digs ee ey tice © eet vet N.. Car. ae be athes i : . 
Asphalt: Native. , Texas, Ky, Ala. Seine . ; - 
arite (crude Calit., Ga., Tenn. N. C., Ga.,’N. M.. Va. 
Bauxite ‘ Ark., Ala., Ga. iis ne PONE ete N. C., Conn., N. H., 


z a 
.C., W.Va., Calif.|| lead pigments...... Pa., Ohio, Kan., Ind. 
WS io: * ‘ as fas ATE IY Ok Ne 

Mich. atural gas.. ..|/Texas., Calif., 
Natural gasoline........ Calif.. Texas. (8) 
ere rig biel, Cito. 24 Sees, Bis aed eee 
Rate Spied as, n9 aie 'a., Ga. 0, Mo. roleum....., 
Coal: Bituminous. .....- W. Va., Pa., Dl., Ky. Phosphate rock Fl 
Pa. anthracite..... Pa. Platinum and allied metls| Al: 
atts ea are em oe Pa., Ohio, N. Y., Ind. N 
Meh Revscole ina eo Ariz., Mont., Utah, Nev. 
ads ode si 2 Calif., Ore., N. J., N. Y. 


i ee ae eee ‘ 
Neldspar (crude)........ Ss 82 wae es as 8 
gre atiays. See Pa., N. ¥., Ohio, W. Va. 
Fluorspar.............. Ky, ill., Golo., N. M. Silica (quartz). 
Fuller's earth,.......... Ga., Fla., Texas, Ill. Silica sand and’ sandstone 3 
Garnet, abrasive... ....- N. ¥., N! H. ) N. J. I, Pa. 
on OES Sea Calif., S. D., Alaska, Colo. Ida., Mont., Utah, 
Graphite: Amorphous. . .| Nev. Sl Pa., Vt., Me., N 
Crystalline. ... 


: Mont. 
Hota ieedan soa’: N. Y., 


Rana Ser se Ohio, Pa. 
Pig. a ‘a. 


psaa TL as, Wyo. 
i Ala ae Pa, n., N. Cran 


Til’, Ind: s 
Ida., Utah, Okla. 
Ohio, Pa’, Mo., W. V. . 
$.D: 

Wash., Calif. 


Mich. a., Ark, ; 
its (na’ Mich., Calif., Wash. Tungsten ore Nev., Ariz., Colo., Calif, | 
”, Ark., Va. Uranium, vanadium ores|Ariz., Colo.. Utah = _ 
Mone Mont., N. M., Colo.})Zine Okla., N. J., Kan, 


rm halite, is composed of sodium chloride (NaC1) with 
In a natural gad pure state it is colorless or white. 


peas ite 
limestone, 

_ carnallite, kKieserite, and polyhalite. Sometimes 
~ occ ir in formations of all geologic periods. Salt is 


1a; 
nhydrite 7a 
, * 

< ¥ * 

i 
“al 


a 


Value of Mineral Products of the U. S. by ee 1936, 19: 


Source: United States Bureau of Mines 


State 1936 1937 State ~ 1936 1937 
Alabam $53,518,993 $65,569,150 $82,086,815. 
Alaska * 27,927,958 3 3,843,562 4,837,809 
Arizona 94,564,494 ites 32,693,129 38,871,816 
Arkansas 25,578,393 || New Hampshire. ee 1,182,055 1,219, 
California . 476,974,925 || New Jersey .. es% 24'421,046 31,467,931 
Colorado .. 338, New Mexico........ 45,942,006 72,855,745 
; cya 7,4 3,689,554 || New York.......... 71,647,775 ts 665,874 

Delawai 4, 397,362 || North Carolina...... 9,955.51 1,160, 
¥ District of ‘Columbia. 547,576 522,687 || North Dakota...... 2,902,453 2'873,011 
BSLOTIGAN ufos 8s 5 oye on 12,973,243 13,811,958 st) ODIO. ashe melee ecien 122,684,043 131" 025,104 
UGeoneia.ses dsc FS 11,756,592 12/584,060 Oklahoma... ... 25% 305,191,649 367,444,222 
POADOA Bat tea vacsicss cs 29,965,964 40,633,119 || Oregon.. Be ota 7,080,975 6, ‘710 
Milinois Foy ee ees. 117,916,128 133,437,554 Pennsylvania. se, ee 599,457,486 599,817,364 
Muapiatans sk oi) awe: §2,281,53' 54,886,756 || Rhode Island....... 929,103 862,710 
HOMES 28,359,140 26,941,350 ||South Carolina...... 3,432,662 4,022,325 
Kansas 121,689,562 154, 376.403 || South Dakota....... 23,221,620 23,472,873 
Kentucky. WEL Re iery oe 113,435,307 127, ‘423 ,680 || Tenmessee.......... 31,121, "865 34,893,847 
Louisiana.......... 153,358,397 182}118,905 ||'Texas.............. 638,643,488 813, ray 605 
VU EUIMIG Ae ties. cic ica es00s 3,423,353. 4,129, 391 || Utah.. oe 209) 302 105,6: 2422 
Maryland.......... 11,157,550 10,634, aus Vermont .-ta- aun ee 225,396 : a3 547 
Massachusetts...... 7,559,253 7,813,345 || Virginia 30... 5.4. 3y 295, 168 46,019,085 
Michigan 100,646,492 119/167,573 Washington... 22,921, "456 26,658,257 
Minnesota........-.. 94,568,991 152,107,070 || West Virginia. 271,501, "941 306,660,947 
‘Missourl”. ue Coleen pea 3, 104 4,821,950 || Wisconsin. 13,277,983 228,024 
OUP Ty lieteee bs 41/350, '360 52,446,272 || Wyoming .. 34, 498, "261 41, 087, *908 


Slate 


Copper 


be 800 metric tons. 
Pe: 

Cet Canada 
1,703, 000 metric tons. 


Many, and Burma. 


r 


i lars | Short 
ex we 326/115, Bat. 370) 174,216,792 


5,685, 313] 124,828,940] 139,255,046 


+. |15634|214/087|690,493|110/479|515,831| 67|11933...)° 45) 
:|1,675!237,832|766,969| 133,453|555 


“World Soe ere of copper (a587) was 2,197,- 
Japan, Germany, Britain’ and 

Russia were the largest users, in war materials. 
The chief eae ont countries are the United 
le 
and Northern Rhodesia. 
orld mine production of lead (1937) totaled 


the United States, Mexico, Australia, Canada, Ger- 


World smelter production (1937) of zinc amount- 
sat ed to 1,621,000 metric tons. The chief countries 
n- the United States, Belgium, Canada, Germany, Po- 
a, land, United Kingdom, Russia, Australia, France. 
ae rs, 1937 the United States produced 292, 681,000 


gures for clay products exclude pottery and refractories, beginning 1936. 


Asphalt from 


Stone Asphalt (mine) 


(domestic petrol.) 


In the above table iron ore, not pig iron, is taken as the basis of valuation of iron, and in the case of 
Sues, metals mine production (recoverable content of metals) is the basis. ‘ 


CEMENT AND OTHER QUARRY PRODUCTION AND VALUES 


' Cement Clay Clay prod. Lime Sand and Gravel 
Barrels Dollars Dollars Dollars _| Short tons) Dollars | Short tons 

159,046,937 |281,075,691| 12,736,632|423,446,917| 4,580,823] 42,609,141|172,001,473|107,542,123 

| |160,846,350 231,249'287 12'521/495|275,134,322| 3,387.8 25,616,486] 197,051,726/115, 176,543 
128/377,384|142'579,.826| 8,353,185/177,562,025| 2,707,614] 18,674,913|153,479, 280,324 
81,368,031] 82,718,197] 5,201,609] 89,024,341} 1,959,990) 12,302,231/120,037,897] 57,522,076 
64,760,517} 86,228,666] 6,840,617) 94,726,786} 2,269,280] 14,253,659/107,755,349| 53,072,910 
76,579,483/117,881,816! 8,197,253)116,171,631| 2,397,087] 17,164,024/116,61 61,247,173 
76,244/328|114,809,724| 10/823,923/155,535,623| 2,487,133] 21'748'655|123/923,923 61,977,379 

i 4,610,972/172, "177.698 13, 423,456) 95,136,775] 3,749,383] 26,933,719]178,329,814 ,3807,752 
+ /115/678,182|171.414,093] 15,708,064{109,175,963| 4,124,165] 30,091,168|189, 97,472,997 

e 108,069,668 156,535,303 RLV GS:SE2 coke cele 3,346,954 24° 137,638 181, 320, 233 85, 922’, 847 


Asphalt from 


ons; Dollars 
584,850)4,148,400 
702,777|4,663,092| 2.16 


512) 147|3.065,260 


COPPER, LEAD AND ZINC PRODUCTION IN THE U. S. 


Lead 


Zinc. Copper 


i Ra $1,000 Short | $1,000 Short (M1. Mil. 
: oO Ibs. 

| "980! 128,280|539.662) 58,593/353-274| 40[1931..... 1 
|1,435|2107945|618'322| 86/565|508°335| 69/1932... O43) Se-887/322, 74 


5,631) 84/1934... 2: 
35 


Russia, Japan, Belgian 


The principal producers are 


est a 34i ,564 short tons 


2,466, 512 long tons ($44,300 ,000). 


_ Goreign ee ; 


Short tons) Dollars |Short tons] Dollars Short tous 
1,206,700) 15,305,760 


+655,467| 18,506,823 
1555, 954 16, 512,851 


Lead Zine 


$1,000 Srl $1,000 Fe MI. 
do}. 
22 


$55,609,000; bauxite, 
cadmium, 3,995,739 


iron ore, 72, 347,785 long tons 


pee 16,508 flasks of 76 Ib 
platinum and’ allied metals, 45 358° tron eee ,691); 


short tons a a 000); 


she short ons a(f2: ota okt 527 


897); bromine, 


($2,- 


727); borates,’ 


Cn 131 nay: spin Ir, 


,854,822/19,780,852 


eunaaten yi 


1 Nal _— a= eT] ie O Oe A. ”) 
-— ass 1-2 ‘ Y 


¢ 


—Mineral Production by Years; Gold and Silver 525. 
_” VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1905-1938 
Poti . Source: United States Bureau of Mines’ - 


7 Nonmetallic 
Year Metallic - Grand 
> - Fuels Other Total total 
$702,785,000 | $602,258,000 $348.722.000 $920,980,000 |$1,623,765,000 
886,280,000 652,398,000 62,202,000 | 1,014,600,000 | 1,900,880,000 
904,151,000 789,128,000 376,291,000 | 1,165,419,000 
000 716,034,000 324,849,000 | 1,040,883,000 
746,204,000 385,811,000 | 1,132,015,00 
828,213,000 409,604,000 | 1,237,817,000 
835,763,000 407,295,000 | 1,243,058,000 
945,541,000 430,062,000 | 1,375,603,000 
1,087,843,000 466,644,000 | 1,554,487,000 
K ls 431,234,000 | 1,424,071,000 
972,617,000 428,674,000 | 1,401,291,000 
1,332,584,000 553,726,000 | 1,886,310,000 
2,237,837,000 665,745,000 | 2,903,582,000 
2,736,151,000 647,969°000 | 3,384,120,000 
2,510,894,000 751,777,000 | 3,262,671,000 
4,192,910,000 | 1,024,755,000 | 5,217,665,000 
2,703,470,000 780,330,000 | 3,483,800,000 
2,737,880,000 921,310,000 | 3,659,190,000 
3,317,100,000 | 1,157,470,000 | 4,474,570,000 
2,898,630,000 | 1,173,800,000 | 4,072,430,000 
3,058,680,000 | 1,236,795,000 | 4,295,475,000 
3,541,916,000 | 1,266,339,000 | 4,808,255,000 
3,060,047,000 | 1,249,320,000 | 4,309,367,000 
2,884,962,000 | 1,211,948,000 | 4,096,910,000 
3,190,527,000 | 1,216,683,000 | 4,470,210,000 
2,764,500,000 | 1,014,510,000 | 3,779,010,000 
1,892,400,000 704,410,000 | 2,596,810,000 
1,743,400,000 432,425,000 | 2,175,825,000 
1,683,400,000 454,635,000 |. 2,138,035,000 
2,233,300,000 543,166,000 | 2,776,466,000 
2,330,000,000 586,870,000 | 2,916,870,000 
2,759,200,000 716,000,000 | 3,475,200,000 


,200, 00 
3,200,500,000 744,900,000 | 3,945,400,000 13,600,000 — 


2,804,700,000 | 657,500,000 | 3:462,200,000 | 4,354,000,000 


, 


Fuels are coal, natural gas, natural gasoline, petroleum. The 1938 figures are subject to revision. 


U. S. AND WORLD PRODUCTION, GOLD BY YEARS _ 
Source: This and the following table, Director of the U. S. Mint : 
U. S. Production World Production U. S. Production World Producti 
(Pes Se ee, See eee OU) SE aS Shi EELS Se = 
(Cai.) Fine Ozs.| Value | Fine Ozs. (Cal.)|} Fine Ozs.| Value |Fine Ozs. 


Value 


12,315,135}. 
18,396,451 
19,471,080 
19,977,260) 
21,422,244 
21,965,111 
22,022,180 


rete 
133 "679) es 152,509] 32:930,554 
16,146,839 i 168/159] 34,740,055 


U. S. AND WORLD PRODUCTION, SILVER BY YEARS ’ 
; U. S. Production World Production U. S. Production World Productio: 


r. — 
(Cal.)| Fine Ozs.| Value | Fine Ozs. 


‘ (Gai) Fine Ozs.| Value "| Fine Ozs. Value 


peace 173,591,364 for 626 23 ‘O03 171,285,542] “10 
34'222| 172/317.688 "|| 56;240'048| 56,240 | 209'815,448 
38,256} 165,054,497 es 246,009,534 
37/299]|| 184,206, , 

208 404 


| , 


5 
-| 63,812,176 
71,735,268 


oe 


y z Ms 
ha Sh Sud h 
Bs Bales fe 


Pig Iron oa Steel Output of Chief Countnies? 


Source: American Iron & Steel Institute pers 

2 gr. t.=gross tons (2,240 lbs.); met. t.=metric tons (2,204.6 Ibs) # 
a ited United Alsace- 
erates Kingdoni Germany France Belgium Canada Lorraine 


Year | Iron | Steel| Iron | Steel | Iron | Steel| Iron | Steel| Iron | Steel | Iron | Steel | Iron Steel 


,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1, 000 
ae. i t. |.gr. t. | gr. t. |met. t.|met. t.|met. t. met. t. met. t. met. t. met, t.{met. t. met. t. met. t. 


. |86.926|42,133| 8.035) 9,067 6,388 8,537] 3,344] 2,706] 1,116] 1,253] 999] 1,110] 1,369) 845 ; 
J 30,701 45393 6,262] 7,385 ae 12'194| 8'494| 7.446] 2,542! 2/548] 596] 756) 3,287) 2,629 q 
39,373)48,294 6 


+o] 8,78 i ; . 

1113'346123/232! 4/1241 7/003! 5,267! 7,586! 6,324! 6,531| 2,744| 2,689' 258] 402) 2,1961 2, "086 
Figures represent, for all countries; 1,000 gross tons, of 2,240 Ibs. 1) 
.16,138)26,055) 5,969) 8,850] 8,604/11,740) 3,935) 4.182) 2,861) 2,900 438 741; 2,119); 1,895 a 
. . .|21,373134,093] 6,424] 9,859]12.342115,842| 3,631] 4,237) 2,982] 2,975] 655} 915) 2,067 1,941 
11 1131/029147,768] 7/721|11,785/15,061|18,460] 3,850).4,429] 3,111) 3,118) 747) 1,078] 2,281) 2,173 
|. .|37,127150,569] 8,493]12,964/15,706/19,536| 4,986] 5,205] 3,782] 3,808) 979) 1,352) 2,806 21574 

.'19,161!28,350! 6,763'10,394'18,221'22,876 5.954! 6,077! 2,246! 2.2491. 758) 1,127'......1..... 


Figures for France, 1938, include Alsace-Lorraine. 


‘Iron means pig iron and ferro alloys. Steel means Other steel production (1938) (gross tons)— 
steel ingots and castings. Luxemburg, 1,413,883; Czechoslovakia, 1,733,268; — 
- Russian production of pig iron and ferro alloys| Poland, 1,517,717; "Sweden, 963,583. 
(gross tons)—(1935), 12, 310. 040; (1936), 14,092,600; Iron ore production (gross tons) in 1938—United #5 
(1937), 14,291,339; (i938) 14, 155,905. States, 28,286,000; Canada (shipments from mines) 
‘Russian production of steel (gross tons)—(1935), | 4,752; ‘Cuba (shipments, etc.,) 148,701; Luxemburg, u 
12,250,000; OU ee 16,083,100; (1937), 17,543,799; 4'959,646: Germany and Austria, 10,969,773; ‘ 
(1938) 18,156,496. France, 32,615,157; Yugoslavia, 597,550; Algeria, © 
; ele eli pig iron and ferro alloy production | 2,985, 236: Tunis, 809.055. 
f oss tons)—(1935), 2,740,154; (1936), 2,823,819; Iron ore production (1937) for countries not 
(1937), 2,758,858. named above—Newfoundland (shipments, etc.) 
Japanese steel production Ceres Lee as 1,607,102; Chile, 1,505,000; United Kingdom, 14,- 
859,082; (1936), 4,944,882: (1937), 19,488. 214, 995; Belgium, 231,496; Hungary, 284, 961; 
talian’ production of steel pee pe thas 1935), Czechoslovakia, 1,788 000: Roumania, 127,000; Rus- 
174,213; 988): 1,993,110; (1937), 2,054,040; | sia, 27,559,000; Poland, 763,780; Greece, 295, 766; 
mae 2, aes 433 Italy, 1,000,000; Spain, 737,472; Norway, 1,050, 000; 
~ German figures, 1935 and since include Saar. Sweden, 14, "717,076. 
orvaine. figures exclude, 1934 and since, Alsace- 
orraine 


The Iron and Steel Industry : 
Source: Américan Iron and Steel Institute i am 
1937 1938 


Nangota and Steel for castings): ( 

Producti RGR CR UMPINE) ius icie lobe Soe us, ath tavave ta le ah, Sei acide Hs (a) *69,775,334 *71,594,320 

a ae Ppasuction Cross DOLE Sood sil Sai Fh Mas aie othe wide Stee pres Phat ne *28,349,991 
2.5 39.6 


by a 


36,766,389 20,985,563 


Iron and Ferro Alloys: 


Blast Furnace capacity (Gross tons)... ........-....++ (a) 49,604,737 50,698,400 

ay iProduction RIOR TONS) ©1518 spe trea leicias Bel Mar fae (b) 36,759,989 18,913,008 

if fe Gr Percent production to capaclty ... i... co.cc eee ee eens 74.1 37.3 
a iat ___ Exports of Iron and Steel products (Gross tons).. .. (Ce) 3,495,467 2,149,184 


ae ee Fs *The figures for 1937 and 1938 include only that permis of the capacity and produc ‘ 
hei” for castings used by foundries operated by companies manufacturing steel ingots. B Ren: ote 


(a) Capacity as of December 31, of previous year. (b) Pr -all 
“inclu Bad, (ey, Bevivcae p y (b) Production of electric furnace ferro-alloys 


INVESTMENT, INCOME, EMPLOYEES, PAYROLL, DIVIDENDS, ETC. 
reported by companies comprising more than 92% of the capacity and production of the industry.) 


; 1937 1938 
4 ater BeUCRAOn EM is 2 hs, ed ae yy Sls w tng? eRe nae $4,253,459,473 $4,237,881,273 
Total earnings before interest but after depreciati d depleti "260,702, "109, 
Percent earned on investment ......... PRR TRS es? a ieee EC OE a 
¥ ‘ et Income (after interest charges, depreciation and depletion)... . 228,275,738 *  ¥*14,879,461. | 
Nina berof Employees (December)... 5.00mi. ccencee ccccveveue 
H Total Wages and Boers NDI OAT Te Wa tk ii htnesEra hee ee 1,118,481 730,260 o08 
: tre hours worked per week (all employees).................. 37.3 29.1 
2 oe earnings per hour (all employees) ....................... 87.7 91.4 
’ ipemot stockholders (Det. 31) oof Sada cce ae danske A 497,738 
as sh dividends TGs ect IG. 2k AR eM OAs ee Lh 149,488,147 48 Boreas 
BEPEOOROPAN C56 6.5 siete aye 0s sah ofrjele RPI AIS aiae wR aiisie roca are OTs Ae 79,479,558 22,601, 
ei tata ee LE SA SaaS Se RRR, ose of SOR es Sec fy ip OG SE: 87,808,712 76 Exit 20 a 
ae as Bisbal iit tceidy ss uders rua. 1s bode Mr ee? cot barns $167,288,270 _ $98,606,397 a 
_ * Deficit. y 


Production, 1938, gross tons (1932 figures in parentheses)—pig iron, 18,546,0 
ade 614,791 (23, 789); steel, 28,349,991 (13,681 Faas hot rolled Seanncle: 20 985,563 C10, “stn 


. 


Coal and Coke Production in the United States 


Source: United States Bureau of Mines 


Pani. Anthracite 
Value | Production 


bit yt Net Tons 
434,252) 568,666,683 
.921,950 
422,268,099 
564,662 


Product’n 


344,630,000 


Coke henchartants (1938) in chief foreign coun- 
tries (metric tons)—German, including the Saar, 
43,510,956; Soviet Russia, 20,700, 000; Great Britain 
(excluding gas-house and breeze, which amounted, 
1937, to 13,150,928 metric tons), 13,031,349; 

Belgium, 4,703, 120; Poland, 2,523,290; Netherlands, 
2,395,422; Canada, 1,810 358. 

Czechoslovakia *(1937) 3,278,864; France Nedind 
_ 7,900,000; British India (1937) 1 ,896, 816. 


Bituminous 


Value 


Total Coal 
Production 


Coke 
Product’n 
Net Tons 


Value 


476,951,121 
657,903,671 
571,613,400 
581/869, 890 


497,387,882 


469 
390:729,027! '835,600] 32,633,304]..... 
World production 


of coke (metric tons)—(937) 
156,998,000. 


Coke production (1938) in chief U. S. States 
(net tons)—Pennsylvania, 1,124,694; New York, 
3,948,833; Ohio, 3,703,819; Alabama, 33 374, 898; 
Indiana, 2,894,548; Michigan, 1,751,781; i ' 
1,738,106; West Virginia, 1,360, 375; Massachusetts 
1,128,612; Maryland, 1,105,262. 


COAL PRODUCED IN UNITED STATES, 1936-38, BY STATES 
(In thousands of net tons) 


1936 1937 1938! State 


1936 


1937 | 1938} State 


nast’n| 39,152 
West'n| 8,370 


:2] “a’s12] So02] 1565 
5 uf, 926 118, 646} 92, 386 
5,781 5,91 18 


, . 344,6 } . 
54,580| 51,856] 46,0 


3,810 


1Figures for 1938 bituminous and lignite are Gaiaet to revision. 
2Bituminous: According to National Bituminous Coal Commission. 


nite: According to Bureau of Mines. 
3Bituminous and lignite. #Lignite. 


Coal production, 1938, chief foreign countries (1,000 metric tons)—Great Britain, 223,287; 
(coal) 171,786; (lignite) 194,978; Soviet Russia in Europe, 
104; Soviet Russia in’Asia, 35, 190; Belgium, 29, neat jupion of South Africa, 16, 284; Czecho 1 


: lignite, 13,100; Saar, 14, 393; Netherlands, 
Srcgahed “world production (1,000 ‘metric tans)-(1938) 1,439,000. 


Poland, 38, 
vakia (13,8 00 
Tota. 


Germa 
97,700; France (coal) 46, 500; (lignite) 1,0: 


SERIOUS COAL-MINE DISASTERS IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1900 
Source: United States Bureau of Mines 


Location of Mine |. 


8|Dawso: 


, Pa 
17|McAlester, Okla. 
27| McAlester, One 
5] Millfield, Ohio. 
28| Dugger, Tits 3 Opole 
27|Boissevain, Va. 


15 Peete a fas ok 
April 22|Grundy, Va.. 


COAL-MINE FATALITIES AND PRODUCTION 


Year 
(Gal.) 


1929... 9 
0 


Em- | Men Per 
ployed|Killed| Death 


No. No. 
654,494] 2,187 
644.006] 2.063 


Em- 


' Year Men a 
ployed Killed q 


(Cal.) 


Sh.tons oO. 0. 
5 566.426 % 1336 
565,202] 1,242 
.|584,582) 1,342 
1,413 


064 |360.124 +1564;000] 1,128 


ty 


eas. Petroleum Production Here and Abro 


nad 


ad aac fe as 


i rn eB 


World Production of Crude Petroleum ne 
» Source: United States Bureau of Mines; figures show millions and tenths of millions of 42-gallon barrels 


: Rus- |Vene-| Rou- Mex-|Neth.| Col- | Arg- Trin-| India| Po- Ae 
Year | U.S. | sia | zuela| man.| Iran| ico |E. In.| omb.| ent. | Peru | idad | Brit. | land |World 
1900. . 63.6) 75.8 |..... BiG! > eA ae aes PIVEN IE sory Bur bene & UE ie era se 2.3 | 149.1 
1010.. 209.6) 70.3 |..... L Fy aaa Wage S38 EEO ant eae a es 1.3 0.1 6.1 | 12.7-| 327.8 
1015. PRT) 68.51 655 12.0 856532195] SRS Pe oats 0.5 2.6 0.7 8.2 5.3 | 432.0 
1920.. 442.9) 25.4 ]..... TA PQQ LST Lao eel rane 1.6 2.8 2.1 8.4 5.6 88.9 
1921.. 472.2) 29.0 1.4 8.4 | 16.7 |193.4 | 17.0 }..... 2.0 3.7°| 2.3 8.7 5.2 766.0 
1922... 557.5) 35.7 2.2 9.8 | 22.2 |182.3 | 17.0 0.3 2.9) 5.3 2.4 8.5 5.2 58.9 
1923. . 732.4! 39.1 4.2 | 10.9 | 25.2 |149.6 | 19.9 0.4 3.4 5.7 3.0 8.4 5.4 |1,015.7 
1924.. 713.9} 45.3 9.0 | 13.4 | 32.4 |139.7 | 20.5 0.4 4.6 8.4 4.1 8.4 5.7 {1,014.3 
1925,. 763.7| 52.4 | 19.7 | 16.6 | 35.0 |115.5 | 21.4 1.0 6.3 9.2 4.4 8.3 6.0 {1,068.9 
926.. 770.9| 64.3 | 36.9 | 23.3 | 35.8 | 90.4 | 21.2 6.4 7.8 | 10.8 5.0 8.0 5.8 |1,096.8 
1927.. 901.1) 77.0 | 63.1 | 26.4 | 39.7 | 64.1 | 27.5 | 15.0 8.6 | 10.1 5.4 8.0 5.3 |1,262.6 
1928... 901.5) 87.8 |105.7 | 30:8 | 43.5 | 50.1 | 32.1 | 19.9 9.1 | 12.0 7.7 8.7 5.5 {1,327.8 
1929. ../1,007.3)103.0 |137.5 | 34.8 | 42.1 | 44.7 | 39.3 | 20.4 9.4 | 13.4 8.7 8.7 5.0 |1,489.4 
 1930...] 898.0)135.2 |136.7 | 42.8 | 45.8 | 39.5 | 41.7 | 20.3 9.0 | 12.5 9.4 8.9 4.9 |1,411.9 : 
4 31.. 851.1|162.8 |116.6 | 49.1 | 44.4 | 33.0 | 35.5 | 18.2 | 11.7 | 10.1 9.7 8.2 4.7 |1,372.5 
932...| 785 2)154.4 |116.5 | 53.8 | 49.5 | 32.8 | 39.0 | 16.4 | 13.1 9.9 | 10.1 8.8 4.1 {1,309.7 \4 
1933.,.| 905.7|154.8 |117.7 | 54.0 | 54.4 | 34.0) 42.6 | 13.2 | 13.7 | 13.3 9.6 8.7 4.1 {1,442.1 \” 
1934,..| 908.1/174.3 |136.1 | 62.1 | 57.8 | 38.2 | 46.9 | 17.3 | 14.0 | 16.3 | 10.9 | 10.5 3.9 |1,521.5 3 
1935...| 996.6|176.7 |149.1 | 61.4 | 57.3 | 40.2 | 47.1 | 17.6 | 14.3.] 17.1 | 11.7 9.2 3.8 |1,654.9 : 
 1936...11,099.7/191.9 155.9 | 65.0 | 62.6 | 40.8 | 54.1 | 18.5 | 15.4 | 17.6 | 13.2 9.6 3.7 |1,804.9 ; 
1937. . J1,279.1|195.1 }186.8 | 52.7 | 77.9 | 46.9 | 56.7 | 20.3 | 16.3 | 17.4 | 15.5 2.2 3.7 |2,041.7 
1938. . .11,213.2:202.3 1187.4 | 48.4 77.2>| 34.8: | 57.5 1 22.4 | 16.9 | 15.8 |! 17.7 1.4 3.8 11,978.3 
Production (in thousands of bbls.) 1938 in other countries (1937 in parentheses)—Ecuador, 2,246 : 
- (2,161); Bolivia, 107 (122); Albania, 489 (619); Czechoslovakia, 132 (122); France, 516 (502); Germany, _ 
4,074 (3,176); Austria, 366 (221); Hungary, 318 (16); Italy, 101 (110); Bahrein Island, 8,298 (7,762); 1 


“ Burma, 7,572 (7,848); Iraq, 32,643 (31,836); Japan, 2,557 (2)488); Sakhalin, 3,900 (3,656); Sarawak and 
“aN ‘Brunel, 7,012 (6,009); Saudi Arabia, 495 (65); Egypt, 1,561 (1,196); Australia and New Zealand, 4 (4). , 


CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION BY CHIEF STATES IN UNITED STATES . oe 
x (Figures represent thousands of 42-gallon barrels) " “oa 
-} Pa. | Ohio|W.Va.| Cal. Ky. Ill. |Kan. | Texas} Okla. | Wyo.| La. Ark, 


13,258|22,363|16,196| 4,325 
4| 8.795) 9.916/11753) 73.011 


1 ; 3 : :482|381, 

15,830) 4,082] 3,902|207,832| 5,258] 4/322/54'787|392/666| 185,288) 13, i 

.| 4,663/17,070] 3,847] 3'847/214,773] 5,623] 4,475|58.317|427.411|206,555| 1Paes Pett 1ode9 

..| 5,478/19,189] 3,559] 3/845/238,521] 5,484] 7/499|70,761|510.318| 228,839] 19.166/90.924/11.764 
_5,045117,426| 3,298] 3,684/249'749| 5,821|23,929/59,587|475,614| 174,882 19,004| 94812181077 d 


~ Where there are no figures, either there was no marketed production, or th 
merged with those of other states. Kentucky, 1932, 1933, tomatoe enbuescer prevelant a 


(tan 


oat a _U. S. PETROLEUM, GASOLINE, KEROSENE AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION , i 
er s Tidak YD Ee ¢ 
eee Petroleum (Domest.) | Petr’l’m Nat. Gas Gasoline Natural Gas 


|| Motor |Keros’ n |————__—_}__ 
Product’n| Value |FuelPrd. Product’n| Value |Product’n| Value 


1,000 Bbls.| $1,000  |1,000Bb1.|1,000 BbI|1,000 Gals.| 
3 330,90 49,021 |+' 34 1 493 aries Mas i7O' | $3008 


00,767 .900 ; 655 03 4,33 
$35,316.| 5221635 | 67:870 | 41,114 | 217'884 189 Festi 1a3'ae } 
355,92 703,944 | 85,007 | 43,461 | 282/536 | 50,364 | 721/001 | 153'554 
7 | 760,266 | 94,235 | 55:753 | 3511535 | 64. 745,916 | 160,888 

442'929 | 1,360:745 | 116/251 40 | 384,744 | 71:788 | 798'210 | 19671 

Sarioal | Sas'iti | laz‘ova | george | seeees | S2S15 | 962052 | 174.617 
732,407 | 978.430 | 179'903 | 557927 | 816/296 TF 368 1 josiore 340'OGL 
713,940 | 1,022,683 | 213/326 | 60/026 861 | 82,233 | 15141'521 | 253'856 
faoae | degre | Sat | SUSR8 | Lae | ARE) | Paes een | 2h 
901,129 | 1;172'830 | 330/435 | 56113 | 1641144 lisege hereres tape 
1,007'323 | T'280'417 | agers | Seose | geaeees | ABMs | To68'139 | 363,726 
,007:323 | 1/280! ‘ "o 3239" 58,410 |. 1,917,698 | 413/276 
898,011 | 1,070,200 | 432/241 | 49/208 | 2'210/494 | 198’160 | 1'943' 4 

851.081 550,630 | 436.217 | 42/448 | 11831-9018 | 63.73 1986436 Eats 
785,159 0,460 | 392,623 | 43,836 | 1,523,800 | 49/244 | 1'5551990 | 384° 

905,696 ’ 407,932 | 48,977 | 1,420,000 | 54,368 | 1°555:474 | 368° : 
996,596 | 961,440 488 054 55.813 Vestose F0:o40 Pole eee | eee ere kl al 
1,099.687 | 1,199,821 | 516,266 | 56.082 | 1.796. sae75 Pata j 


: } \ f :796.340 2a) 
1,279,160 | 1,513,340 | 571:727 | 65,308 | 2 | 
1,213,254 | 1,390,000 | 567/905 | 64'580 aia sia aB'188 eae 


hs 


, ~ 


ee ee, a rr ee a ee i wl 


4 
j 


~ 


persimmons, plantains, plums, prunes, quinces, 


Vitamin A protects the body against a number of 
troublesome bacterial infections. It also stimulates 
growth and necessary for well-being at all 
ages. Without a regular supply of vitamin A a 
person loses vitality and may develop infections in 
the e¥es, sinuses, ears, glands of the mouth and 
throat, and in some instances in the kidneys and 
bladder. Foods having a yellow or green color are 
generally rich sources of this vitamin. 

Sources—Animal Products: Cod-liver oil, butter, 
milk, salmon, liver, cream, egg yolk, cheese, whole 
milk, kidney. 

Plant Products—Green and yellow vegetables: 
spinach, escarole, romaine, green lettuce, kale, 
watercress, turnip tops, broccoli, endive, chard, 
collards, green cabbage, beet leaves, mustard, 
dandelion greens, brussels sprouts, snap beans, 
carrots, sweet potatoes, peas, yellow squash, pep- 
pers, asparagus, red and yellow tomatoes. 

Fruits: Bananas, apricots, yellow peaches, musk- 
melon, plantain (baking banana), pineapple, 
papaya, oranges, prunes, watermelon. 

itamin B is necessary for good appetite and also 
for normal muscle tone in the digestive tract; an 
absolute lack of this vitamin brings.on a muscular 
Paralysis or the disease known as beriberi. 

Vitamin B is destroyed by heat more readily than 
vitamin: A, and long cooking of vegetables is there- 
fore undesirable. An alkaline, like soda, greatly 
increases the amount of vitamin B destroyed. 

Sources—Animal Products: Milk, liver, kidney, 
heart, egg yolk, lean pork, brains, oysters. 

Plant Products: Vegetables: broccoli, asparagus, 
spinach, tomatoes, peas, kale, snap beans, romaine, 
turnip greens, mustard greens, chard, celery, sweet 


tatoes, white potatoes, cabbage, collards, beet 
leaves, -caulifiower, lettuce, okra, green peppers, 
carrots, onions, parsnips, rutabagas, turnips. 


Fruits: Grapefruit, lemons, oranges, fresh and 
canned pineapple, bananas, apples, peaches, 
avocado, e. fresh prunes, dates, cherries. 

Seeds: hole grains—wheat, rye, corn, rice, 
barley, oats. Nuts—almonds, walnuts, chestnuts, 
brazil nuts, pecans, peanuts. Legumes—beans (all 
kinds), cowpeas, lentils, dried peas. Yeasts. 

Vitamin C is essential in a daily supply for chil- 
dren and adults. Bleeding gums, loose teeth, sore 
joints, loss of appetite with loss of weight and 
atigue, are symptoms that develop when the diet 
is extremely low or lacking in vitamin C 

An acute condition of this kind is scurvy. 

Cooked foods cannot be depended upon entirely 
for vitamin C nor does the body store a supply of 
this vitamin hence the need for some raw _ fruits 
and raw vegetables every day. ; 

Sources—Fruits: Oranges, grapefruit, lemons, 
tangerines, apples, strawberries, cranberries, bana- 
nas, peaches (fresh and canned), pineapple (fresh 
and canned), raspberries, watermelon, papaya, 
muskmelon, currants, goosebetries. 

Vegetables: Cabbage, tomatoes (fresh and 
canned), spinach (fresh and canned), peas (fresh 

canned), broccoli, rutabagas, collards, snap 


United States—Vitamins; Food Value of Fruits 
ae EAMETS 90S NR SR a 
Vitamins; How They Preserve Life 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture : 


529 


(sprouted), rhubarb, white potatoes, sweet pota-— 
iol —— cauliflower, onions, radishes, beet 

The mineral elements, calcium and phosphorus, 
are required in the building of teeth and bones, but 
unless vitamin D is also present in the diet, these 
tissues will not develop normally, and stunted-= 
growth and rickets may result. A chemical sub- 
Stance, ergosterol, is changed in vitamin D by 
ultraviolet light. Foods containing this substance 
are often exposed to the rays of an ultraviolet 
lamp and thus enriched with vitamin D. 

Human skin contains a small quantity of ergos- 
terol which may be changed into vitamin D by 
ultraviolet light. Rickets may be cured by exposure 
of the skin to sunlight containing ultraviolet rays. 

Sources—Cod-liver oil. 

Other foods that contain some vitamin D: Egg 
yolk, milk, butter, salmon (canned or fresh), 
oysters, California sardines. Foods enriched with 
vitamin D by the Steenbock process of irradiation 
with ultraviolet light. 

Vitamin E is essential for reproduction and is 
known as the antisterility vitamin. It occurs in a 
great many foods in small quantities but the germ 
of the wheat grain is especially rich. Vegetable oils, 
green lettuce, and a number of other vegetables 
contain considerable quantities of vitamin E. It 
is not easily destroyed by heat. 

Vitamin G is essential for well-being at all ages 
and especially for preventing the appearance of 
premature old age. A continued deficiency of vita- 
min G causes slowing up of growth or loss of 
weight, sore mouth, digestive disturbances, and in 
time a sensitiveness and inflammation of the skin. 

Like vitamin B, vitamin G is very soluble in 
water. It withstands the heat of cooking much 


better than vitamin B, but is destroyed when soda _ - 


or other alkaline substances are present. 

Sources—Animal Products: Whole milk (fresh, 
evaporated, dried), skim milk (fresh, dried), but- 
termilk, cheese, eggs, meat liver (beef and pork), 
kidney, spleen, heart, lean cuts of beef, pork or 
lamb, salmon. 

Plant Products: Green leaves, mustard, turnip 
tops, kale, beet tops, carrot tops, collards, spinach, 
broccoli, watercress. 

Fruits: Bananas. 

Germ portion of cereals; wheat germ; yeast. 

Milk is depended upon for ‘‘complete proteins’’; 
that is, it contains a number of varieties of pro- 
teins, all of which are necessary for the body. In 
addition milk contains at least five essential 
vitamins. % . 

The principal vitamins found in milk are A, B, ~ 
Cc, D, and Vitamins A and B are in fair 
abundance; Vitamin C is in fair quantity in un- 
pasteurized milk, but may'be destroyed by heating. 

The content of D varies considerably according 
to the animal giving the milk, the nature of her 
food and the season, but is never very great. 

Milk contains necessary minerals, especially 
calcium and phosphorus, which are depended upon 


beans, endive, peppers, watercress, carrots, corn} for strengthening the bones, but is deficient in 


(fresh), turnips, turnip greens, escarole, legumes 


copper and iron. 


‘ 


Food Value of Fresh Fruits 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


Water; Pr’in| Fat |Sugar ae 
% 


fo % % | Cal. 

41] 03) 04 11.1 | 290 

85.4 | 1.0 | 0.1 | 10.4 | 255 

65.4 | 1.7 | -26.4 | 0.6 [1,200 

748 | 1.2 | 0.2 | 19.2 | 445 

S5is (edo, wtleLalioB.1s. bo 285; 

8341 0.6| 06 | 9.7 | -310 

Sa Ola Medel VOWBr |; -040% 310 

81.1 | 04] 0.3 | 126 | 340 

874] 04] 0.7 | 42 | 240 

84.7 | 16) 04 | 5.7 | 275 

780 | 14 | 0.4 | 16.2 | 395 

88.3] 0.8 | O04] 4.2 | 215 

$8.8] 0.5 | 02| 6.5 | 200 

gi9 | 14] 14 | 11:5 | 355 

80.6 | 1.0 | 06| 6.1 | 355 

TESA. 210) | SOB bee. as 440 

893] 0.9 | 0.6 | 2.2 | 200 

3 860 | 08 | 0.1 | 0.5 | 240 
Mangos... g14! 07! 0.2! 13.7! 335 


und. Sugar means as invert. 
in apples, apricots, bananas, 
peaches, 


geeet 
is the aci 
cherries, grapes, mulberries, nectarines, 


water melons. 


my gfen Pr’in| Fat |Sugar eael 
‘O 


wee h % i, bia 
Mulberries....| 82.8 1.2 0.6 9.4 310 
Muskmelons..} 92.8 0.6° 0.2 5.4 25 
Nectarines....| 82.9 0.5 OTS LES 305 
Oranges...... 7.2 0.9 0.2 8.8 230 
‘Papayas......| 88.7 0.6 0.1 9.0 195 
Papaws..... «| 76.6 5.2 0.9" | aca... ee 
Peaches. .....| 86.9 0.5 0.1 8.7: 230 
Pears fsa. «| 82.7 0.7 0.4 8.9 315 
Persimmons...| 78.2 0.8 0.4 | 15.9 395 
Pineapples....| 85.3 0.4 0.2 | 11.9 | 26 
Plantains..... 64.7 1.3 0.4 | 25.3 63 
Pinmns.ise -.) 85.7 0.7 0.2 8.3 255 
Pomegranates.| 75.8 1.5 1.2 19 455 
TPIS, g:<-0.-0 76.5 0.9 0.2 | 13.3 420 
ces......| 85.3 0.3 0.1 6.3 260 
Raspberries. ..| 80.7 1.5 1.6 7.9 375 
Rhubarb.....| 94.9 0.5 0.1 0.4 80 
Strawberries. .| 90.0 0.8 0.6 | 52.7 185 
Water melons.'! 92. 0.5 0.2 6.0 140 


Citric is the acid in blackberries, blueberries, 
cranberries, currants, figs, gooseberries, grapefruit, 
guavas, lemons, limes, loganberries, mangos, musk- 


and | melons, oranges, papayas, pears, pineapples, pome- 


granates, raspberries and strawberries. 
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U.S.—Food Calories, Prote: 


as 100-Calory Food Portions = 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


~ Each of the following items contains approxi- 
mately 100 calories in food and body requirements, 
which -total 3,000 calories per day, or more. 
_ Breads—Corn, 11% inches square; brown, 1 medi- 
um slice; graham, 1 medium slice; coffee cake, 1 
small slice; muffin, 1 small; plain rolls, 1; raisin, 1 
- small slice; rye, 2 small slices; sweet rolls, 1 small; 
wheat, 1 large slice; Zwieback, 3 pieces. 
_. Broths and Beef Juice—Beef broth, 8 ounces; 


fruit, 14 medium; grapes, Concord, 25; Californ 
2. 


Oranges—1 medium; peaches, 2 medium; pear 

large; pineapple, 1 medium slice; plums, 3 tab 

spoonfuls lib.; prunes, 4 medium size; raisins, . 

raspberries, 3 tablespoonfuls; strawberries, 1 

tablespoonfuls. ; 
Frait Juices—Grape, 245 ounces; lemon, 6 ounces; — 

loganberry, 242 ounces; orange, 6 ounces; prune, 9 

chicken broth, 8 ounces; mutton broth, 8 ounces; | ounces; raspberry, 7 ounces; strawberry, 12 ounces. 

beef juice, 5 ounces. Meat—Bacon, 1 strip (not crisp); beetsteatia 
ay Cereals (cooked)—Barley, 6 tablespoonfuls lib- |.equivalent of 1 med. chop; chicken, equivalent of 
~~ eral; bran, 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; cornmeal, 6 table- | 2 med. chops; ham, equivalent of 42 chop; lamb, 
spoonfuls lib. ; Farina, 6 tablespoonfuls lib.; hom- | chop, 1 medium mutton chop, 1 medium dried beef, 

' iny, 7 tablespoonfuls lib.; oatmeal, 7 tablespoon- | 4 tablespoonfuls. | 

fuls lib.; rice 6 tablespoonfuls lib. Milk—Buttermilk, 9 ounces, cream, 2 ounces; — 

Cereals (dry)—Cornflakes, 10 tablespoonfuls; | skimmed milk, 10-ounces; whole milk, 5 ounces. ; 

Tapenuts, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; puffed rice, Nuts—Almonds, 10; hickory, 2 tablespoonfuls; 

ablespoonfuls lib.; puffed wheat, 10 tablespoonfuls | peanuts, 12; pecans, 10; walnuts (English), 10. 

lib,; shredded wheat, 1 biscuit. Soups—Cream vegetable soups, 4 ounces; thick 

_ Cheese—American, 115 cubic inches; cottage, 4| vegetable soups, 5 ounces; clear soup, 20 ounces. 

tablespoonfuls; cream, 114 cubic inches. Sugars—Dextrin-maltose, 2 tablespoonfuls, level; 

Cracker—Animal crackers, 10; graham, 3; oat-| granulated, 4 teaspoonfuls, level; milk sugar, ae 

‘meal, 3; oyster, 20; saltines, 3; soda, 4. easpoonfuls, level; malted milk, 2 tablespoonfuls, — 

___ . Desserts—Apple tapioca, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.: | level. 

_ bread pudding, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; cake (sponge Syrups—Ordinary table, 142 _ tablespoonfuls; 
or angel food), 144 inch square; chocolate eclairs, 1| maple, 1 tablespoonful; honey, 1 tablespoonful; 
small; cookies, 2 medium; cornstarch, 2 tablespoon- | brown sugar, 1 tablespoonful. 

fuls lib.; custards, 2 tablespoonfuls lib.; doughnuts,| | Vegetables—Asparagus, 8 tablespoonfuls _lib.; 
1 small; gelatin, 4 tablespoonfuls level (dry); gin- | beans (green) 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; beans (lima), 4 
gerbread, 114 inch square; ice cream, 2 tablespoon-.| tablespoonfuls; beans (baked), 3 tablespoonfuls 
_fuls lib.; lady fingers, 2; macaroons, 1; jelly, 1) lib.; beets, 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; carrots, 6 table- 
___ tablespoonful; marmalade, 1 tablespoonful. spooniuls lib.; cauliflower, 13  tablespoonfuls 
es _ Eggs—Eggs, 1; yolks, 114; whites, 5. (creamed); celery, 6 stalks; corn, 4 tablespoonfuls ~ 
__, Fats—Butter, 1 pat (1 tablespoonful); lard, 1] lib. (creamed); lettuce, 3 medium sized heads. 
tablespoonful, level; olive oil, 1 tablespoonful. Onions—8 tablespoonfuls lib.; parsnips, 7 table- — 

' _ Fish—Halibut, equivalent of 2 med. chops; oys- | spoonfuls lib.; peas, 5 tablespoonfuls lib.; potato, — 

___ ters, 12; salmon, equivalent of 2 med. chops; white, | Irish, baked, 1 medium; mashed, 3 tablespoonfuls 

equivalent of 2 med. chops. lib.; creamed, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; potato, sweet, — 
Flour—Barley, 2 tablespoonfuls, level; graham, | 1 small; rhubarb, 15 tablespoonfuls lib.; spinach, ~ 

3 tablespoonfuls, level; rice, 2 tablespoonfuls, level; | 6 tablespoonfuls lib.; squash, 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; 

3 tablespoonfuls, level; wheat, 3 tablespoon- | tomatoes, 10 tablespoonfuls lib.; turnips, 6 table- — 
, level. | spoonfuls lib. (creamed). A 

Fruit—Apricots, 5 tablespoonfuls, lib.; apples, 1 Miscellaneous—Cocoa, 3  tablespoonfuls. (un- — 
large; apple sauce, 3 tablespoonfuls, lib.; banana, | cooked), chocolate, 42 square; macaroni, 4 table-— 

E! _1 medium; cantaloup, 44 medium; cherries, 4 table- | spoonfuls (cooked); olives, 10 medium size; peanut 
a spoonfuls lib.; dates, 3 large; figs, 2 large; grape | butter, 1 tablespoonful. ee 
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PROTEINS AND CARBOHYDRATES * 


_ Fats or oils have the highest fuel value and are | completely consumed to form carbon dioxide and 
smmonly recognized to be the most concentrated | water, while the proteins are only partially con- 
vm of energy. They supply the quickly-burned | Sumed and are excreted in the form of creatinin, — 
els for the body, while the proteins play a par- | Uf€a, ammonia, and so on. 
larly important role in replacing losses from Diets are chosen, it should be remembered, to 
; d t furnish not only carbohydrates and proteins of ade- 
r and tear in the body cells themselves. ; ; F 
th thi tei quate quality but also to furnish adequate amounts 
Bo e proteins or nitrogenous constituents of | of the essential minerals and vitamins 
oods and the carbohydrate or starchy constituents In addition to the proteins, fats and carbohy- 
ee have the same fuel value; namely, 1,860 | drates (which constitute by far the greater propor- 
or: el pe round. tion of our foods) there is another highly important 
n ee. ced the fats or oils have a fuel| food essential, namely, the inorganic matter. ~~. 
one. of 4, calories per pound, . All living matter contains inorganic or ash con- 
‘The proteins do not give up all their energy in| stituents, and in the case of bones and teeth the — 
the body as fats and carbohydrates do. percentage of these is high. oa 
__, The reason for this is the tats and carbohydrates | Deficiencies in the diet of calcium (lime) or 
in the body (as well as when burned outside) are | iodine give rise to ailments and deformities. - 


oe Gene - 

Ithough most foods are valuable for more than 
nutritive constituent, no single food or group 
ds furnishes all the necessary kinds of build- 
_ Tegulating, and energy-yielding materials in 


i, 


s 


sugars, and fats are classed as energy foods because . 


h 
Nivement is being metiby tak- 


t 
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United States—Farm Property and Crips 531 
Value of Farm Property in the United States 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
: Census Year Total Land. Buildings {|Impl. & Mach,| Live Stock 
SSS eee eee eee 


$151,587,638 | $544,180,516 


BROW GR ct Se 5 G8 7,980,493,063 246,118,141 | 1,089,329,915 
ESTO, Soot. ccc <3 8,944,857,749 270,913,678 | 1,229,889,609 
f ESOS cid < care siaalass Bere 12,180,501 ,538 406,520,055 | 1,576,884,707 —— 

MOU cates. apoio eins 16,082,267 ,689 494,247'467 2,308,767,573 
DUS 20,439,901,164 749,775,970 | 3,075,477,703 

PRE a nises end CEs be 8 40,991,449 ,090 1,265,149,783 | 4,925,173,610 

aictnalelte airctls «a 77,923,651 ,599 3,594,772,928 | 8,012,876,069 

LP a i eee 57,017,740,040 2,691,703,629 | 4,858,389.124 

PESO sc cgcncs tn.; st. <} S7.245,544.269|-3 929, .949.993, 31301'654;481 5,994;970,000 

LT a ae Se 32/858, 844) di2 (inel. bidgs.) 
Average acreage per farm in 1935 was 154.8; the United States, including improvements, was 

1930, 156.9: 145.1 in 1925: 148.2 in 1920. estimated as of March 1, 1938, by the Depart- 


Average value, per farm. of land and buildings—| ment of Agriculture, to be 85 pe cen. of -the 
(1935), $4,825; (1930). $7,614: (1925) .$7,764: (1920), | 1912-1914 value. The average on the same date 
10,284. Average value, per acre, (1935), $31.16: | in 1920, as compared with 1912-1914 was 170: in 
(1930), $48.52; (1925). $53, 52: (1920), $69.38. 1930 it was 115;° (1931) 106; (1932) 89; (1933) 
The average value per acre of all farm land in| 73: (1934) 76: (1935) 79; (1936) 82; (1937) 85. 


NUMBER AND ACREAGE OF FARMS BY CENSUS YEARS 


Census Year Farms | Improved; Total Census Year} Farms | Improved Total 
Acres Acres Number Acres Acri 
113,032,614} 293,560,614//1910......... 6.361,502|] 478, isl, 750| 878, 798, 325 
163,110,720] 407,212,538)/1920......... 6,448,343 503,073,007 ee 883,715 
188,921,099} 407,725,041//1925,........ 6,373,620 | os coi ein ae be 319, 1352 
284,771,042| 536,081,835}/1930......... 6,288.648| 986,550,328] 986,771,016 


357,616,755} 623,218,619}/1935 
414,498,487| 838,591,774 


Acreage of Gmaoved land in 1935 and 1930 in- 
cludes all land available for crops, and also total 
pasture land. Of the latter, 108,095,711 acres in 


Spas ac 6,812,350|1,031,814,370)1 054.518; 111 


(1930 census) were woodland pasture. 
Woodland, including woodland pasture. totaled 
185,474,965 acres in 1934, and 149,945,725 acres in 


: 1934 (1935 census) and 85, 321, 900 acres in 1929! 1929, 
Acreage Acreage 
Classes of land ise 1 192Le ! Classes of land 1934) oako2on 
Past lan tal . |517,900,401/464,154, ar Crop land, total. .......... 415,334,931/413,235,890 
Plonabie.: i “| 981579;038 109)159'914 Harvested. . : .|295,624,176 359, 242) ee 
pant .}108,095,711 85, 321, "900 Crop failure am 63, Gor, ae 6,5 
a ee $ 311,225, 652 269, 672,710 Sile. Sot a 56,028 :978 ar ‘287/216 
Woodland, not pasture...... 77,379,254| 64,623,825] All other land............ 43,900,525 44 756, 777 
a a A a 
TENURE AND SIZE OF FARMS 
Tenure of farms 1935 1930 Size 1930 1920 
pelea oa Acres No. No. 
3,899,091 ,568,394 
; 48,104 55 '889 Under 3 43,007 20,350. 
‘ 2,865,155 2,664,365 3 to9 315,497 268,422 
618,375,790 20 49 1 330/988 1 20g'738 
me 048,544 375, to 440, ,203, 
60,664,260 61,985,902 50 to 99 1,374,965 | 1,474,745 
336, 802!307 306,409,324 100 to 174- | 1,342,927 | 1,449,630 
- 175 to 259 520,593 530,800 
260 to 499 451,338 | . 475,677 
: $20, 339, ae yeas a aa pug 297 500 to 999 159,696 149,819 
“~ 1,566,312,479 477,535 1,000 and 
10.952,747,497 18; est 557,526 over 80,620 67,405 
rators, 855.555 were col- Of the land in 1935 in farms, 1,015,710,.246 acres © 
D ‘Boe erie 1%. ye Roce tel net: Of the 5,956,795 | were cultivated by white operators, who were full 
: white operators, 3,036,910 were full owners. owners of 380,731,211 acres. 
FARMS AND FARM LANDS, BY STATES, .1935 
States | Farms Land Value States Farms Land Valuc 
‘ fa No. Acres Dollars 
58 219, 3,621,769| 42,568,709 
2, 048 66,936,940 
1,914,110 234,313,485 
34,397,205 170,150,410 
18,685,741 10 eee 
39,118,136] 707;138,992 
, 22,857,692! 1,277,556,256 
i 35,334,870] 784,394, 
»357,549 448,711,757 
P 15,855,343 it 706, 599 
12,3291958| 285,515,573 
37,101,87 691,863,413 
555,750,7' 
137,597,389 aaa 972 
4'042°658| 115,996,472 
17,644,898] 593,854,761 
*odo'855| 237; ‘860 
a Mich. 2,.5.. 196,517 : "459.203| 1,246,889. 
11} 1,383,072,263||Wis........ 199,877 23,459. 
Seat B11 683 aa ete 370,838,658 Warns sccen 17,487|- 28,161,911 166197 3,697 
d Jo OlIITI) 2781454 | 35,054,542} 1,099,271, 


255 ee SS 
ig Eee 350|1,054,515,111/32,858,844,012 
564 | 47:511'868| °375'840,563||Total U.S.. . 6,812,350) 1,054,515, 858, 
Mont...----] 30:86 | 46:615;762)_1,562,812,974 | 


Valuations, 1935, cover only land and buildings. 
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United States—Farms; Farm Lands; Farm Population 


FARM POPULATION, 1935, 1930, 1920 


532 
Farms and Farm Lands, by States, 1930 \ 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Landarea Land in | Land & Land area Land in |Land and 
States | of state |Farms}| farms bidgs. States of state Farms farms gs. 
Acres No. Acres |1,000Dol. Acres No. Acres 1,000 Dol. 
32,818,560 257,395 17,554, 638 ee att eer WARE ago ora 
.| 72,838, 17: 26,627 »773, ‘ ,960, , 
33 Lae 000| 242 3: a8 808,960] 25,378} 1,758,027] 298,845 
66,341,120] 59,956|28,876,171| 629,347 30,498,560 i 7979, 315, 
84,8 "195| 1,502,279] 227,413 31,193,600} 279,708] 18,055,103, 44,12: 
1,257,600| 9:707| 900,815] 66,942 44'917.120| 77,975] 38,657,894| 951,225 
39, 104 3,071 7,144 26,073,600] 219,296] 21,514,059] 1,693,031 
35,111,040] 58,966] 5,026,617| 423,346 ,424,960| 203,866] 33,790,817] 1,242,723 
37,584,000] 255,598|22.078,630| 577,338 61,188,480] 55,153] 16,548,678] _ 630,8 
53,346,560| 41,674] 9,346,908] 417,249|/Penn 28,692.480| 172.419] 15,309,485| 1,203,018 
35,867,520] 214,497) 30,695,339]3,336,049||R.T..... 682,880] * 3,322 279/361 34, 
23,068,800] 181,570} 19,688,675]1,415,542||S. C... 19,516,800] 157,931] 10,393,113} _ 379,191 
35,575,040] 214,928) 34,019,332|4,224,506||S. D... 49,195,520} _83,157| 36,470,083] 1,285,153 
52,335,360| 166,042/46,975,647|2,281,102||Tenn. . 26,679,680} 245,657| 18,003,241] — 743,2 
25,715,340] 246,499) 19,927,2 71,449|| Texas . 167,934,720] 495,489] 124,707,130] 3. 597,407 
9,061,760] 161,445] 9,355,437| 418,192||Utah. . 52,597,760| 27,15: °613,101,/ 221,223 
19,132,800] 39,006} 4,639,938] 194,280||Vt....... 839, 24,898] 3,896,097] 145,935 
,362, 43,203 74,398] 356,170|| Va....... 25,767,680} 170,610] 16,728,620] 855,850 
5,144,960] 25,598] 2,005,461) 261,222||Wash.. 42,775,040} 70,904} 13,533,778 73,663 
36,787,200] 169,372] 17,118,951] 1,160,652|| W. Va. 15,374,080! $2,641] ~ 8,802,348] 341,976 
51,749, 120] 185,255] 30,913,367|2,125,093|| Wis... 35,363,840| 181,767| 21,874,155] 1,731,517 
29,671,680] 312,663] 17,332,195| 568,322|| Wyo... 62430:720| 16,011) 23,525,234 06,8 
43,985,280} 225,940) 33,743,019] 1,796,246|| Total — 
.|93,523,840] 47,495/44,659,152| 527,610|| U.-.S.. .|1,903,216,640) 6,288,648] 986,771,016/47,879,838 
-149,157,120| 129,458144;708,565|2,495,203 
ACREAGE OF FARMS, BY STATES, 1910, 1920, 1925 
State 1925 1920 1910 State 1925 1920 1910 
Acre: Acres cres Acres cres 
Alabama...... 16, 5801 139] 19,576,856] 20,732,312]| Nevada....... 090,586] 2,357,163] 2,714,757 
Arizona.:..... 11;065,291| 5,802,126] _1,246,613||New Hampshire] 2;262'064| 2,603,806] 3,249,458 
Arkansas...... 15,632,439] 17,456,750 yy, '416,075|| New Jersey....| 1,924,545] 2282585] _ 2,573,857 
California. . 7,931,444|| New Mexico. .: eval 325| 24,409,633] 11,270,021 
Colorado... 7 13° ;532,113|| New York. .._. 69,926] 20,632,803] 22,030,367 
) 185,788 || North Carolina.| 18; "303; 670] 20,021,736] 22,439,129 
1,038,366 Neren Dakota... 4;327,410| 36,214,751 ,426,6 
,063 22,219,248] 23,515,888] 24,105,708 
5,253,538 30,868,965] 31,951,934] 28,859,353 
26,953,413 14,130,847] 13,542,318} 11,685,110 
d. 5,283,604 16,296,468] 17,657,513] 18,586,832 
Tilinois........ 30,731,947) 31,974,775] 32,522,937 :013} "331,600 43,3) 
Indiana....... 19,915,120] 21,063,332] 21,299,823 || South Carolina.| 10,638,900] 12,426,675| 13,512,028 
iowa. omen 33/280,813| 33/474,896| 33,930,688 || South Dakota. . 32,017,986 34, 636,491] 26,016,892 
Kansas........ 43,729,129| 45,425,179| 43,384,799 || Tennessee ,901,1 9,510,856|_ 20,041,657 
Kentucky See 19,913,104] 21,612,772| 22,189,127||Texas......... + 1109'674,410 ig 020,621]112,435,067 
lisiana....,. 837,502] 10,019,822} 10,439,481 ||Utah..... 2... 5,000,724 5.0 41 397,69 
Maine Sees isk 5,161,428] 5,425,968] 6,296,859]| Vermont... ... 3,925,68 5,811] _ 4,663,577 
Maryland... .. 4,433,398] 4,757,999] 5,057,140]| Virginia. ...... 17,210,17. 18° Bai 112] 19,495,636 
_Massachusetts..] 2,367,629] 2,494,477| 2,875,941 ashington. . 12,610,310] 13,244,720] 11,712,235 
Michigan...... 18,035,290] 19,032,961] 18,940,614 || West Virginia '979.847| -9,569,790} 10,026,442 
Minnesota. .... 30,059,137| 30,221,758] 27,675,823 || Wisconsin. . ... 850,853] 22,148,223 a ‘060; 066 
18,196,979] 18,557,533 || Wyoming... ... 18,663,308] 11,809,351 543,010 
34,774,679] 34,591,248 ee 
35,070,656] 13,545,603 || Total U. S.... .|924,319,352)955,883,715|878,798,325 
42/225,475| 38,622,021 | 


States 1935 1930 1920 States 1935 1930 
Alabama. ...,...% .:. 1,386,074] 1,340,277| 1,335,885]| Nevada.......... 15,385 16,441 
PATIAOND. 2 cier ciae «0 00,0: * 98,9! 90, New Hampshire. . 76,0) 62,8 
Arkansas 1,180,238] 1,119,464] 1,147,049|| New Jersey....... 44,368 131,096 
California 08, 20,5 516,770|| New Mexico...... 189,358 158,631 
Colorado 276,198 282,827 266,073|| New York.......: 784,483 719,929 
Connecticut 143,157 86,77 93,302 || North SS 1,623,481] 1,599,91 
Delaware. .. 48,558 46,530 51,212|| North Dakota.. 385,614 97,29. 
Dist. of Col 53: 4 894/|/Ohio....... .}| 1,127,405] 1,013,229 
Florida. .... 319,658 278,98 281,893 Oklahoria 1,015,562] 1,024,070 
Georgia....... 1,405,944] 1,418,514] 1,685,213]| Oregon. . 48,767 223,667 

PIB re aids )s/5 f 6 98,983 188,3 00,902 }| Pennsylvani 975,082 856,694 
ADIGA. ke al 1,017,650 999,249] 1,098,262|| Rhode Island . +f 5k 6,477 
PRGA wusiicck. 52,994 813,00 07,295 }| South Carolin: 948,435 916,471 
ae (30 AOD eee 967,979 977,906 984,799 ||South Dakota.. 58,2! 390,205 
1 SSE 703,745 07,196 737,377 || Tennessee... .. 1,308,420] 1,215,452 
ae gs geen 1,307,816] 1,176,524] 1,304,862||Texas............ 332,693] 2,352,272 
Louisiana: ....... 59,351 30,6 86,05 OE ne Fens: cw ee 38,242 15,71 
Maine 184,697 170,995 197,601]|Vermont......... 122,655 112,904: 
241,596 237,456 9,225]| Virginia.......... 1,053,469 950,75 
163,219 123,255 118,554|| Washington. ..... 335,840 304,737 
Sia] dortas| Mr aai||wetaamee | She) eh 
* 5 ‘i isconsin. ,...... 0,515] 881,054 
1,332,981] 1,362,843] 1,270,482 YOMINE <2... 42, 5,0.0 ok yh 
Tee ase ay eee Nee r Spee salon oe ee 
6 ‘otal U.S...... . 131,800,907 * % 
580,694| 585,701| 584,172 nilarpicary bo 


Of the farm population 


on Jan. 1, 1935, white 


persons numbered 27,767,230; colored 4,033,677. 
The total farm population in 1920 was 31,614,269: 


the number of persons actually engaged in agri- 
culture in 1930 was 10,482,323. 


The average number of persons per farm was 
4.67 in 1935 as compared with 4.84 in 1930. For 
every State except Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 


mont, Rhode _Island, 


Pennsylvania. 
Arkansas, and Utah, the average number o 


rin eek 
f per= 


sons per farm was less in 1935 than in 1930, 


United States—Principal Crops 583 
- ee 


Principal Crops in the United States 
(Source: Estimates by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Values are as of Dec. 1, at farm) 


Year White Potatoes Sweet Potatoes Cotton .- Tobacco 

1,000] 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000} 1,000 ; 1,000 | 1,000] 500-Ib. 1,000 |1,000; 1,000 1,000 

Ac. Bu. Dols. Ac. Bu. Dols. Ac. Bales Dols. Ac, | Lbs, Do 
. . .|2,987| 247,759! 104,764 544) 48,346) 24,478 arene 10,123,027) 463,310/1,046} 814,345] 53,661 
. 13,729 349,032) 194,566 641 ,9¢ »216 | 31,508) 11,608,616) 820,407/1,366]1,103,415]102, 142 
.{3, 2 E 29, 11,191,820} .631 1,370|1,062,237 281 
x ? 3) 13,439,603 1,960] 1,582,225/335,675 
4 : i “ 8,62 86 7,953,641 1,427/1,069,693/212,728 
-|4,307)453,396/ 263,355} 1,117)109,394| 84,295 31361 9,762,069} 1 1,695/1,246,837/289,248 
.|3,816]416,105|/324,889 993) 97,177] 95,091 | 35,550/10,139,671/1,571,815|1,877]1,515,110/301.096 

.{3, 421,585/263,312 688] 53,912) 69,441) 39,503/ 13,627, By 1,540,884/1,706]1,251,343/259,1 
. -]3,092/ 323,465) 604,072 779} 62,319] 85,034) 44,390) 16, 1,464,032) 1,756} 1,757,000) 250,774 
-|3,122/354,328| 501,017 819) 82,703] 78,956 | 44'616|17.¢ 982,736] 1,656] 1,297,889]}236,702 

. 13,476] 402,741|338,741 933) 94,112) 77,615 38,349] 12'¢ ,269,885] 1,585] 1,211,909/256,88: 

-|3,837|465,3501251,048 810) 77,661) 71,096 | 42,432)14, .301,796]1,894/1,374,547/277,506 
.|2,978]329, 134/423, 896 646) 64,963] 60,982 | 43,242/14, +217,829| 1,987]1,537,193|286, 104 
.{3,038] 333,936] 296,505 649) 53,117] 48,323) 42.545/13, 659,455) 2,112)1,647,377/211 102 
. .|3,366/372,994/ 160,492 785) 63,043) 36,185] 38,705}17, 483, 582)2,014/1,607,484|131,498 

3,379) 357,871)126,182 926) 78,431] 29,518] 35,939/13, 371,840/1,411]1,022,756| 107, 
.|3,194| 320,203)223,880 759) 65,134) 37,891 | 29,978/13, 2| 611,743)1,757)1,366,235/177,905 
.|3,312|385,421) 180,761 762) 63,841] 53,843] 26,987] 9 836" 559 595,602] 1,271|1,045,660/223,709 
. .|8,541/386,380) 230,574 969) 83,128] 58,501 | 27,335/10, Dee 391) 590,136) 1,437| 1,297,210 237,814 
«}3,063/331,918/374,393 $22) 64,144/ 60,035/ 30,028/12,39 882] 760,386) 1,438/1,155,328 2727895 
. .]8,174/394,139/208,205 840] 75,053) 62,186/ 34,001/18,945 796,179) 1,735)1,552,6011317,294 
-13,008!369,2971210,153 883! 76,647] 56,482/25,346/12, 008: 000 517,892] 1,627|1,455,970 288,047 


; U.S. Census Bureau production figures for 1934—white potatoes, 403,419,580 bu.; sweet potatoes, TT,- 
982,661 bu.; cotton, 9,472,022 bales; tobacco, 1,021,448,870 lbs. 


Year Corn Wheat Oats Rye 
| 1, re 1, ag 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 |1,000] 1 Bat 1,000 
a Dols. Ac Bu. Dols. Ac. Bu. Dols. | Ac. Dols. 
4 1900. of 042 2, 505, 148] 878,243|51,387| 602,708] 373,578 27,365} 809,126) 208,669/1,591 2B. ‘996 12,295 
1910 .|104,035|2.886,260] 1,384.817/45,681 635,121} 561,051)37,548) 1,186,341|408,388/2,185 34.897 24/953 
1915 .|106,197|2,994,793] 1,722,680) 60,469)1,025,801| 942,303/40,996)1,549,030/559,506|3,129) 54,050/45,083 
1920 .|101,699/3,208,584)2,150,332/61,143) $33,027)1,197,263| 42,491) 1,496,281/688,311/4,409] 60,490/76,693 
1921 .|103,740}3,068,509} 1,297,213/63,696) 814,905) 754,334/45,495) 1,078,341/325,954/4,528) 61,675/43,014 
1922 .|102,846/ 2,906,020 1910.775|62.317 867,598] 873,412}40,790) 1,215,803) 473,948)|6,672/ 103,362) 70,841 
1923 .|104,324/3,053,557|2,217,229 5 797,394} 736,006/40,981| 1,305,883) 541,137|5,171| 63,077|40,971 
1924 ,863|2,309,414 2,666,771) 52 535) 864,428)1,123,086/42,110) 1,502,529 717,189|4,150] 65,466/69,696 
2 1925.|101,359/2,916,961/1,966,761|52,255| 676,429) 957,907 1,487,550) 565,506 3,974! 46,456/36,340 
1926.| 99,713/2,692,217|1,729,457|56,337| 831,040) 995,954/44,177|1,246,848/496,582/3,578]. 40,795|34,024 
p 1927.| 98,393/2,763,093/1,997.759|58,784| 878,374) 979,813/41,941/1,182,594/531,762/3,648) 58, 49, 
1928 .|100,673/2,818,901/2,119,046/58,272| 914,876} 887,184/41,734/1,439,407/589,048/3,480| 43,366/37,290 
1929.| 97,806/2,535,386}1,962,832/62,671) 812,573) 841,385/38,148/1,118,414/475,998/3,054) 34,950/29,685 _ 
1930 .| 100,793 2! 059,641/1,349,218/61,140| 857,427) 514,847|39,597/1,276,035 402,713/3,543) 45,481|17,419 
1931 .)10 2)588,509 "929,147 57,103) 932,221) 413,075|40,084| 1,126,913) 259,553/3,104| 32,290)12,524 
7 1932 ; 2,906,873 58,902/57,114) 745,788) 238,828)/41,420] 1,246,548 167,299/3,344) 40,639] 9,073 . 
4 19 103,260|2,351,658| 924,930/47,910) 528,975; 359,048/36,70 731,500) 221,691|2,349) 21,150 11; 718 
1934 . 1,377,126]1,124,321|42,249| 496,629) 420,808/30,172| 525,889/252,157/1,942 16,045 11,445 
; 1935 5, 2,296,669 5,396/51,229| 626,344) 521,233)39/831/1,194/902|314,590|4,141| 58,597 23,171 
1936 .| 93,020] 1,507,089) 1,574,256|48,863) 626,766) 643/183/33.370| '785,506|352,837 2,774| 25,319'20,478 
J 1937. a 741/2,651,284/1, "379,616|64,422| 875,676) 842,874|35,256]1,161,612|/349,395|3,846| 49,830 34,157 


179212,542, "238/1,279:711170,221| 930,801! 514,231135,47711,053,8391229,89513,979| 55,039/18,881 


ag =F Gaius Bureau Hak gie ey figures for 1934—corn, 1,169,437,531 bu.; wheat, 513,212,870 bu.; oats, 
458,779,570 bu.; rye, 16,233,6 
- The world supply of mag bd 40 was estimated in July, 1939, at 5,290,000,000 bushels, the greatest 
on record. The price of’ wheat in the Liverpool market in midsummer of 1939’ was the lowest since the 
; time of Queen Elizabeth. In the year ended June 30, 1939, the United States Government sold 93,754,000 
bushels of wheat in the export markets at a loss to ‘the Government of $25,700,000.- 


S 
ae 


i 


Year Barley Buckwheat Flax Rice Apples| Peaches 
F a) 000 1 000 1,000 | 1,000 |1,000] 1,000} 1,000] 1,000 | 1,000 
0 | 0 | Om [Zon gto aco ig] 90 | eRe ge) | 5.0] amo | aa 
q } 1 0) 6, 38 TUIITO9 7 os hil sat see anks leas , f 

; 1890. Eres 133 838 100/496 360 uf 598|11,636|2,467|12,718|29,472| 723/24,510|16,624/141,640| 48,171 
: 1915.| 7,148|228'851/118.172| 769|15,056|11,843/1,387|14,030/24,410| 803/28/947|26,212/230,011| 64,097 
. 1920,| 7/600|189;332|135,083| 701|13,142|16,863|1,757|10,774|19,039) 1,336|52,066 62,036/223,677| 45,620 
1921 .| 7,414|154.946| 64,934] 680/14/207|11/540 1,108] 8,029/11,648| '921/37,612/35,802| 99,002] 32,602 
1922.| 7'317|182,068| 95,560) 764|14/564| 12'889|1/113/10,375|21,941)1,055|41,405)38,562/202,702| 55,852 
1923! 7°835|197,691|107,038| 739|13,965|13,029|2,014| 17,060/35,951| '895|33,717|37,150|202,842| 45,382 
ABE Gese ash orisha) tho gets esis gee ae gilau aa] bea anata |nresae] Se ane 
1925.| 8,088|216,554/ 127,453 ; 232/172, 36 
? 4 12°676) 11, 133 2'907/19, 335 37,510|1,034|41,730|45,722/246,5: 69,865 
1839. gare 265'382 196300 810 15,755 13,139 2'837|25,847|48,079|1,012/44/744|41/616/123,693| 45,463 
| 1928 ]12'598|357,487|197,459| 749|13,148]11,511/2,675|19, "O08 40,098| '977|43.240|38,277 186,893 63,369 
1929.|18,523|280,242] 152.334] 627] 8.692) 42 a Oo ae te) oo te poslaa‘ogi lesional eeago 
1ea0 liaes 30 daa rit 208 8/890) 3.770!2,416)11,798|14, 964/44'873|27,268|202,415| 76,586 
1932. 13/346|302, '689| 454] 6,727) 2,691/1,975|11,671| 9,897| 873|/41,250/16,116)140, 42443 
1933. |10,009|155,825) 63.497 462] 784) oo36| 969] Sr2is| Ssc8| 71|36 296 301332|125°719] | 47'88B 
© Me he Ses acre) Be) Bae) Sees Sas Sle eral am 
ieee: $908 A30'3e7 113604 ie Hera nee 934| 7,089|13,242|1,088)53,372/35,132/115,733| 59,724 
i 10/513/252,139| 94°153| 453! 6,682! 3,708) 954! _8,171!13,161) 11,068|52,303/30,848| 78,675| 51,945 


res for 1934—barley, 110,041,546 bu.; flax, 5,598,054 bu.; sugar 
8, Sia 589 aoe ee As small grains used as hay for feed, 4, 920, 725 tons; altalta, 
pects, f 3 tons; legumes sey for 1 hay as feed, 7,970,423 tons; sweet clover and lespedeza, 2,306, 944 tons; 
sa mothiy and clover, 16,346,092 tons, other grasses, 11,798,065 tons; sorghum for grain and forage, 18,598,- 


as ey because of the drought, all crops failed in 1934 on 63,681,777 acres; in 1929, on 12,706,583 acres. 


534 U. S.—Grain Supplies, Spot Prices; Exports and Imports 


Visible Supply of Wheat, Corn and Oats in United States 


Source: Chicago Board of Trade 


WHEAT (1,000 BUSHELS). CORN (1,000 BUSHELS). OATS (1,000 BUSHELS) 
[Over iets aha RPS mn SEY LAP cs tag lag i ee 
Year Larg- Small- Lars- Small- Larg- Small- 

Date cate Date est Date est Dite est Date est Date est 
1938./Oct. 22|126,588|Sune 18] 24,125||Dec. 31| 48,866|Sept.17| 8,756|Jan. 1) 24,809 July 23] 5,334 
1937.|Sept. 25/131,051|June 19| 9,657||Dec. 25) 32,822|/May 29) 3,211 Jan. 2} 34,248|July 17 886 
1936-|Aug. 20| 78,445|June 27| 21,950||Dec. 26| 12,093/Oct. 17] 3,181)/Aug. 29) 50,702)June 20} 30,738 
1935.\Jan. 5) 81,328|June 29) 22,497!|Jan. 5] 39,875|Nov. 2) 1,827)Nov 30] 45,855|July 6] 8,014 
1934.\Jan. 1/124'679|June 16] 73,029||Jan. 1) 66,694|July 14] 32,954/Jan. 1 . ug. 4| 20,415 
1933.|Jan. 7|161,082|May 27|114,909||Dec. 30] 66,694|Jan. 7| 28,929|Nov. 18] 46,943)May 6 21,085 
1932.|Jan. 2/212;329|Dec, 31/162,971||Dec. 31] 28,985)Aug. 6] 10,815)Oct. 15) 27,623 July 16) 9,579 
1931./Sept. 5/236,323|June 27/187,320||Mar. 14/ 21,182/Sept. 26 5,301|Jan. 3) 28,226 July 25| 6,489 
1930.|Sept. 27|205,732|June 28/107,475||Mar. 15| 24,745)Aug. 16]. 2,653)Nov. 1 30,815|July 26) 6,925 
1929.|Nov. 2/194,215|June 22] 92,148||Mar. 23} 34,539|/Nov. 16] 2,414/Oct. 26] 30,799|July 20} 6,975 
1928.|Dec. 29/138,743|June 30| 38,922||Mar. 17] 45,542/Oct. 27} 1,284\Jan. 7 21,672|July 28} 1,843 
1927.|Nov. 26] 91,117/June 25] 21,155||Mar. 19] 48,837|Oct. 22] 18,609|Jan. 15 45,967|Aug. 13) 11,541 
1926./Oct. 2{ 75,067|June 26] 10,975||Mar. 27| 37,197/Oct. 16] 16,918|Jan. 23 63,645|July 31} 33,772 
1925,\Jan. 3] 91,492|July 18] 25,233||Mar. 21] 35.287|Nov, 14] 1,458/Feb. 14| 74,999|July 25! 25.897 


In 1939 the wheat crop in the United States by types (1,000 bushels) was—Winter (686,637); durum 
(40,445); other spring (203,719). . Pie 

The 1940 wheat acreage allotments by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration was set in June 
1939 at 62,000,000 acres, an increase of 7,000,000 acres over 1939. The acreage allotments for 1940 by 
chief States are—Kansas, 12,789,001; North Dakota, 8,964,389; Oklahoma, 4,515,610; Texas, 4,221,706; 
Montana, 3,783,007; South Dakota, 3,245,869; Nebraska, 3,560,400; Missouri, 1,963,713; Illinois, 1,938,- 
259; Ohio, 1,838,127; Minnesota, 1,663,684; Indiana, 1,601,447; Colorado, 1,472,639; Pennsylvania, 849,- 
933; New York, 239,009; New-Jersey, 53,782. 


CONTRACT (SPOT) PRICES OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO 


Pe WHEAT CORN OATS 
éas | __—_—— a a ae an op 
High Low High Low High Low 

A Dols.} Month | Dols. || Month | Dols. | Month | Dols.}| Month | Dols.} Month | Dols. 
1938.|Feb 1.16 |Aug. 0.594||Jan. 0.63 14| Nov. 0.40 Jan. 0.3614| Aug. 0.21 
1937.) April 1.51 0.92 May 1.41 | Nov. 0.5334 ||Jan. 0.59 24} Aug. 0.2834 
1936.|Dec 1,4434 | June 0.90 34||Aug 1.37 |Jan. 0.60 4||Dec. 0.55 44|May-June}0.28 
1935.|Oct. 1.31 y 0.81 ||Jan, . 11.06 |Dec. 0.57 = ||Jan. 0.60 |Aug. 0.28% 
1934.| Dec. 1.164 |April 0.75 || Dec. 1.11 {April 0.43 ||Dec 0.61 |April 0.28 
1933.|July 1,1734|Jan. 0.45 ||July 0.66 |Feb. 0.2234 ||July 0.48 |Feb. 0.15 
1932.|Jan. 0.7034 | Dec. 0.4436) | Jan. 0.4034] Dec. 0.22 an. 0.28 det. 0.15 
1931.|May 0.844] Aug. 0.45 ||Jan. 0.73 |Oct. 0.35% 0.3434|Nov.De. |0.20 
1930.|Jan 1.29 | Nov 0.7134)}|Aug. 1.05 34|Dee 0.64% || J'’n.My,|0.48 ug. 0.30 
1929.|/Feb 148 |May 0.98 July 1.0834 |June 0.8034 ||Jan. 0.5734|Aug. 10.41 
1928.|Apr. 2.15 |Aug. 1.0614||May 1.1514|Dec 0.83 June 0.78 jAug. 0.36 
1927.|May 1.58 |Oct. | 1.2134|| Aug. 1.16 |M 0.67 Dec. 0.59 |Aug. 0.43 
1926. |Jan. 1.94 |Sept. 4 1.30 July 0.8714 |Jun.,No. |0.68 Dec. 0.55 |Aug. 0.3634 
1925. |Jan. 2.204 |Anpr: 1.3544 ||Jan. 1.3414|Nov 0.75 Jan. 0.62 |Sept. 0.37% 


HIGH AND LOW SPOT PRICES OF RYE AND BARLEY AT CHICAGO (CENTS) 
Rye—(1922) 111, May; 6845, Aug.; (1923) 891%,|  Barley—(1922) 75, Dec.; 47, Aug.; (1923) 81, 
Feb.; 6314, June; (1924) 15115, Dec.; 6514, Mch., | Dec.; 46, Sept.; (1924) 102, Oct.; 55, Jan.; (1925) 
May; (1925) 17344, Jan.; 7842, Sept.; (1926) 11014, | 104, Feb.; Mch.; 52, Oct.; (1926) 78, Jan., Dec.: 


_ July; 82, Mch., May; (1927) 119, June: Aug.;|40, Aug.; (1927) 98, June; 56, Jan.; (1928) 111, 


(1928) 13914, May; 93, Sept.; (1929) 118, Aug.; | May; 44, Nov.; (1929) 77, Feb.; 47, Aug.; (1930) 
84, May; (1930) 10134, Jan.; 45, Nov.; (1931) 64, | 73, Sept.; 35, Dec.; (1931) 6615, Jan.; 31, June: 
Nov.; 3434, April; (1932) 5434, Jan.: 30, Nov.: | (1932) 63, Mch.; 21, Oct.; (1933) 23, July and 
(1933) 99, July; 35, Jan.; (1934) 8914, Dec.; 5914, |Sept.; 22, Jam. and Feb., (1934) 1.32, Sept.; 40, 
May; (1935) 6234, ‘Oct.; 4714 Aug.: (1936) 13245’ | April; (1935) 1.15, Jan.; 30, Aug. and Oct.: (1936) 
Dec.; 55%, Mch., April (1937) 1.29%, Jan.; 67, | 150, Sept.; 32%, April; (1937) 1.45; Jan.; 38, Nov.; 
Nov.; (1938) 8414, Jan.; 43, July, Nov. (1938) 93, Jan., Feb.; 41, Oct., Nov. Ry 


U. S. Grain Exports and Imports, by Years 
Source: United States Department of Commerce 
Wheat Wheat Flour Corn Oats 


Le ——— 
(Cal.) Exports Imports Exports Imports | Exports ; Imports | Exports Imports 


‘ 1,000 bu. | 1,000 bu: | 1,000 bbis.} _ Bbis 1,000 bu. | 1,000 bbl. 
318,287 | '35,809 | 19,854 0,788 | ‘17,761 7784 | “taeye | ~Cg0,BE 
86,526 13,901 115119 11/393 12:762 1/086 29/443 “1 
138,275 141143 11/850 97658 23/064 11055 11/574 157 
168,307 11,754 121823 51454 142 ; 0/053 8 
‘ j 867 25,799 E 

90,130 14.576 13,663 1,944 33,745 20 18'609 133 
80,311 19,091 9,654 ‘301 2 60 tt pot ia 

8,883 10,318 3/964 84 e368 ; ¥, 160 
1653 14/490 1298 3 302 met ert ° 

: ; : 43249 

1,879 52/980 1660 30 524 31,471 ete ere 
32,378 17,716 4,452 4,978 5,834 86/337 6,727 58 
86,981 3,829 5,213 | 14289 | 147,505 404 81517 7 


ports (bu.)—(1930) 9,874,000; (1931) 7,851,000; (1932) 7,043,000: (1933 

5,447,000; (1935) 7,507,000; (1936) 7,376,764; 11,473,002; ) 16, 129,66 hon’ ietness 

Grass 082; (1997) 40,384,108; (i888) 195.781, (1937) 11,473,002; (1938) 16,129,664. Barley imports (1936) 
ye exports (bu.)—(1930) 266,000; (1931) 121,000; (1932) 1,095,700; (1933) 39,871: 

Rye ekpor ) 121,000; ,095,700; 871; (1934) 5,647: 

(1935) 356 1988) 5,504; (1937) 4,261,819; (1939) '3,347,315. Rye imports (1936) 3,889,052: (1937) 


ome, Sicaiar ea 1938, by States nee 


Suipeda of. of Agricultural pate S58 ah Ss. 8. Department of Agriculture 


ane States calendar years is estimated as follows: (1924) _ 

ame aos SiG. ban seo toRS. Gaa8) S10: “80, e506 DOC, PRL th $10,700 "000000: (1928) $11,080. 
248. 000;000; (1933) Bei sk Sat oo. : Hehe $6, N55 (board dod: (1938) 86, me} 000,000; 1937) S802. 
000, on less) 87.3 $7,538 G00.009 ; k es Oh sete FE 


3 and since, the estimates include Agricultural Adjustment Administration payments. 


Income Cash in- ; 
Income from live- d Govern- come and © 
State : from stock and | Cash farm ment Govern- 
crops livestock income Payments | ment pay- — 
Products ments 
: 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 
1 SR Oa 24,777 21,747 46,524 1,508 48,032 ge 
New eaipaking.: Se aaetee s. 4,725 13,984 18,709 177 18,886 
SU at a a ear 7,326 30,671 37,997 528 
Massachusetts.................. 27.382 38,196 65,578 407 
~ OEE TS GR ea 2,493 5,804 8,297 3 
, IS a ee 17,407 30,112 47,519 477 
$9,459 199,968 289,427 3,682 
39,424 48,336 87,760 2 
72,343 171,968 244,311 2,757 
85,448 211,631 297,079 7,617 
65,486 183,529 249,015 8,624 
178,471 267,128 445,599 11,549 
ae 309 128,132 206,441 y Are 


5935 9° 
Pi sdecsdvesev iss ectes 317, 738 179,223 497,011 12/241 


Total United States....... 3,160,025 3,989,563 7,149,588 482,221 


1937 figures in parentheses from certain marketings was—cott 7 
seer OU); wheat, $430,001 enue Souk, tone, $320 Line ($300 64,00 
Me STA 
is sp0.0b0) "apples $22, 231,000 ($108, 140,000) ; cottonseed, $91,494 ,000 ($ 


ean era otal $503 of f products Stee. re human consumption was estimated at a 200,000, 


gross farm income, $8,738,00 


Reet’ Farm Wages in This Country 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture 
Per Month—| Per Day— at Per Month 


——_—_—__—_—_—— al. a ee | Cd | 
: acl. 1. || ¥r.] Incl. | Excl. | Incl. | Exct. |} ¥Yr.| Incl. | Excl. 
i Ao aes ed Bossa Board|Board|Board|Board Board|Board 


-09) $1. 
1.12 


Nee RRR 


United States as a whole was 92.5 per cent of normal on Jan. De § 
per eaten ches : in 1999, the demand for farm labor was 80 per cent of normal on Jan, 1, 


i 79.2 per cent on Jan, 1, 1939. 


te! 


536 U. S—Crop Acreage and Yields; Dairy and Poultry Production 


Crop Yields Per Acre Harvested in U. S., 1919-1938 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


Sweet 
- i ot- |Beans,| Soy- | Pea- | , Po- po- To- | Sugar 
Aad ec ay rhe Reema eT bens ps dry |beans| nuts |tatoes |tatoes |bacco} beets 
Tons 
U.|) Bu |) Bu, Bu. Bu. |, Bu. | Lbs. ibs. Bu. | Lbs. Bu. Bu. Lbs. 

1919. 3 27.9) 19.9 12.9 | 11.0 | 39.9 | 165.9) 752.0 |...... 705.0} 90.1 99.0 te oe 
1920.| 30.3} 33.8} 23.0 13.5 | 12.8 | 39.8 | 186.7) 661.8 |...... 691.8] 111.8 | 100.4 age ae 
1921.} 28.4] 23.0] 18.8 127) 12-6; bo BOT pede ol 7 OGL verter: 671.0) 90.4 90.2 750. oe 
1922 | 27.0| 28.5} 23.2 13.8 | 14.9 | 39.6 | 148.8) 699.8 627.5) 106.5 95.9 | 776.1 aa 
1923.| 28.4] 30.5) 22.2 13.3 | 11.3 | 38.0] 136.4) 725.2 |...... 714.7) 108.5 94.8 | 818.1 ae 
1924.) 22.1] 33.8] 23.5 16.0 | 14.8 | 38.9 | 165.0] 574.4 | 11.0 | 644.9) 123.7 79.6 | 731.3 ee 
1925.| 27.6} 31.8]- 23. 12.8 | 11.1 | 38.6 | 173.5) 725.0 | 11.7 | 700.3) 105.5 78.8 | 786.0} 1 if 
1926.| 25.6} 26.9) 21.0 14.7 | 10.2 | 41.2 | 192.9} 633.6 | 11.2 | 736.2) 114.4 98.1 | 791.7 hae 
1927.| 26.6] 27.1] 25.3 14.7 | 14.8 | 43.4 | 161.7| 604.0 | 12.2 | 758.9) 116.2 97.9 | 778.5 be 
1928.) 26.6] 32.7) 25.8 15.4 | 11.5 | 45.1 | 163.3] 640.5 | 13.6 | 681.2) 122.1 93.0 | 736.5} 11.0 
1929.| 25.8} 29.2} 20.7 13.0 | 11.3 | 46.0 | 164.2] 667.3 | 13.3 | 693.5) 110.0 | 100.6 | 774.1) 10.6 
1930.} 20.5] 32.0} 23.8 14.2 | 12.4 | 46.5 | 157.1] 654.6 | 13.4 | 636.2) 109.8 81.3 | 775.9} 11.9 
1931.| 24.1] 27.9) 17.8 16.3 | 10.6 | 46.2 | 211.5) 663.3 | 15.2 | 721.4) 110.8 78.6 | 787.3 11,1 
1932.| 26.5] 30.0] 22.6 13.1 | 11.8 | 47.6 | 173.5} 769.0 | 15.3 | 609.9) 106.1 81.9 724,7| 11.9 
1933.| 22.6}-20.1] 15.9 11.2 8.9 | 47.2 | 212.7) 738.6 | 13.2 | 659.1) 100.3 82.9 | 788.7) 11.2 
1934.} 15.8} 18.4]-17.8 12.1 8.4 | 48.1 | 171.6] 780.3 | 15.0 | 66120] 112.9 80.9 | 846.0 9.8 
1935.| 24.0] 30.0] 23.1 12.2 | 14.2 | 48.38 | 184.2) 759.8 | 16.5 | 755.2) 109.1 85.8 | 902.6] 10.4 
1936.| 16.2] 23.5] 17.6 12.8 9.1 | 50.8 | 197.6). 715.5 | 14.1 | 759.4) 108.4 78.0 | 803.3}° 11.6 
1987.| 28.3] 32:9) 22.1 13.6 | 13.0 | 49.1°| 266.9} 916.6 | 17.8 | 799.0} 124.2 89.3 | 894.8) 11.6 
1938.1 27.7! 29.7! 24.6 13.3 | 13.8 | 49.0 | 226.8) 913.7 | 19.9 | 755.11 122.8 86.8 | 895.0) 12.1 


ESTIMATED ACREAGES OF CERTAIN CROPS PLANTED AND 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


NOT HARVESTED, U. S., 1919-38 


Y ME dipenns 1.0 B FI sug Gate [oa Ce 
ear Corn, ter sprin ats ar- ax- ugar ot- A 
all wheat matoe ley seed beets ton edible | crops 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
acres | acres | acres | acres acres | acres acres 
cfs * dee 307 198 ,667 ae 
a Fi oeroabiee ye ucels 98 106 464 42 
shake ne 37 67 1,038 40 
he ma 12 76 815 a ee 
she Baers 30 75 1,450 43 | eae 
53 107 35 120 ,189 79 5,285 lle 
51 134 78 133 1,582 167 11,522 jae 
1,089 879 187 69 1,231 360 21D cee 
180 48 56 35 1,129 125 7,709) | eeemee 
114 93 91 54 1,303 221 13,865; | beeen 
295 501 314 84 1,216 76 ,08 22.3 
260 234 686 45 885 104 7,098 40.3 
1,413 | 1,844 | 1,293 AT 406 195 15,072 49.1 
814 529 703 48 603 190 2,445 64.3 
8,645 | 3,707 471 53 10,865 164 40,516 55.3 
8,636 | 4,823 593 175 994 527 43,362 | 162.6 
859 769 296 46 557 219 23,292 51.4 
5,747 | 3,749 | 1,422 79 875 321 44,633 128.2 
,039 | 1,611 412 61 470 216 24,060 42.3 
1,138 821 142 50 798 82 14,145 61.8 
Milk, Butter, Egg Production, By States 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture 
Commodity Commodity Commodity 
Milk |Butter Milk |Butter Milk | Butter 
State |Mil’on| 1,000 | Eggs State |Mil’on) 1,000 | Eggs State |Mil’on| 1,000 regs 
Lbs. | Lbs. |Mil’on Lbs, | Lbs. il’on Lbs. | Lbs. |Mil’on 
1935 | 1935 | 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 
1,245) 1,486 401 || Maine... 641 21 184|/Ohio..... 4,402) 82,640] 1,625 
210) 1,941 55||Md...... 761} 1,239 373}|Okla..... 2,275| 38,674 731 
1,193) 5,503 368 || Mass..... 755} _1,050 242//Oreg..... 1,365} 29,918 31 
4,145] 64,377} 1,682]|Mich..... 4,232) 77,439 986||/Penn..... 4,498] 12,282] 1,616 
945) 18,261 250 || Minn 7,429/272,585| 1,251//R.1...... 139 19 35 
629 199 206 || Miss..... 1,265) 6,631 S19) (8. Cus: 551 727 176 
130 30 87,438) 1,729)/S. D. 1,693} 36,122 418 
288 239 12,577 134||Tenn..... 1,723] 15,920 639 
1,038] 1,805 400 915||Texas. 4,056] 25,766) 1,509 
975) 28,452 1,477 24|/Utah..... 504| 8,78 254 
4,985] 71,360 *12 T28 Vitec oe. 1,336) 2,81 79 
3,033] 73,935: 33 498]|Va....... 1,331) 6,353 742 
6,038)217,810 1,152. 72||Wash 1,884] 37,299 837 
3,108] 69,548 14,034) 1,323|/W. Va 82 356 319 
1,919) 21,950 2,433 432||Wis...... 10,921)159,908] 1,285 
516} 1,519 39,726 227||Wyo : 2,1 5 


*Figures represent the 1929-33 yearly average of butter production. 


Chickens and turkeys produced on farms in the 
United States in 1934 and remaining on the farms 
on Jan. 1, 1935 (turkeys in parentheses) numbered 
371,603,136 (5,381,912), a total of 376,985,048. 

Chickens on farms, Jan. 1, 1939, were estimated 
i et pad as against 386,373,000 in 1938, and 
420,257,000 in 1937. 

The number of chickens in chief producing states 
on Jan. 1, 1935 (ducks in parentheses) were—Iowa, 
27,361,742 (87,108); Illinois, 20,768,479 (66,635); 


. 


Texas, 20,541,529 (824,887); Missouri, 20,156,868 
(143,281); Ohio, 19,619,263 112,467); _Pennsyl- 
eee (109,662); Minnesota, 15,664,115 

The big turkey states, outside of those named 
above, were—California, 595,579; Colorado, 143,352; 
Kansas, 136,584; Kentucky, 163,651; Michigan, 
109,650; Nebraska, 108,411; North Dakota, 315,377: 


Oklahoma, 239,659; Oregon, 178,296; South Dakota, 


161,999; Virginia, 173,839. 


ee 


Source: 
Sheep | Swine 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
50 1,125 48 889 
77 771 931 22 

124 1,187 65 887 
192 132 2,72% 489 
278 1,589 2,449 249 
24 173 6 25 
14 51 3 26 
18 713 40 447 
25 1,100 34 1,273 
190 784 2,209 196 
746 2,630 851 3,218 
402 1,604 853 540 
902 4,570 1,783 5,804 
589 3,386 714 1,119 
210 1,211 1,080 1,035 
121 1,082 222 776 
52 245 59 a4 
80 307 93 159 
27 189 8 90 
377 1,518 1,100 489 
746 3,179 1,062 1,615 
76 1,401 71 927 
524 2,531 1,242 2,296 
347 1,530 3,823 98 
651 3,232 689 1,905 


The above figures are by the Bureau of the 
Census, which gives the totals for 1925 and 1930 
as follows: Horses—(1925) 16,401,000; (1930) 13,- 
511,000. Cattle (1925) 60,760,000; (1930) 54,250. 
Sheep—(1925) 35,590,000; (1930) 56,975,000. Swine 
—(1925) 50,854,000; (1930) 56,288,000 

Department of Agriculture estimates of livestock 
on farms as of Jan. 1, .1939—horses and colts, 
10,800,000 ($911,572,000); mules and colts, 4,382,000 
($515,869,000); cattle and calves, 66,821,000 ($2,569,- 
793,000); sheep and lambs, 53,762,000 ($309,180,- 


U. S—=Live Stock and Crop Lands Here and Abroad 


Live Stock in the U. S., 1935, by States 


United States Bureau of the Census 
States Horses | Cattle 


States Horses | Cattle’) Sheep |; Swine 
1,000 1,000 1,000 - 

Nevada...... 37 342 834 17 
N. Hampshire. 18 130 13 14 
New Jersey. . . 39 178 7 151 
New Mexico. . 144 1,071 1,801 58 
New York.... 315 1,919 385 190 
IN. trey 67 684 77 947 
N. Dakota. . 503 1,219 740 218 
OHO. sia. abiafe 478 1,951 2,396 2,050 
Oklahoma. 425 2,632 30: 781 
Oregon. . - 161 928 2,210 168 
Pennsylvania . 294 1,469 462 544 
Rhode Island . 3 28 2 6 
South Carolina 20 385 12 509 
South Dakota. 450 1,632 1,319 544 
Tennessee x 141 1,233 411 1,002 
686 7,222 7,026 1,384 

85 411 2, KH 47 

46 409 - 23 

Virginia. . 163 870 438 543 
Washington. . 172 741 748 158 
West Virginia. 99 611 606 188 
Wisconsin . 521 3,116 443 998 
Wyoming..... 146 858 3,476 46 
Total, U.S.. 11,858 | 68,284 | 48,357 | 37,213 


000); hogs, including pigs, 49,011,000 ($547,461,000); 
chickens, 412,647,000 ($288,625,000). The milk 
duction ‘in 1938’ on farms was estimated (from 
23,706,000 cows) at 107,155,000 lbs. 


pro-- 


Total estimated value farm livestock (chickens * 


not included )—(1937) $4,828,259,000; (1938) $3,793,- 
139,000; (1939) $4,853,875,000. 

Cherry, a Shorthorn non-pedigree cow in Ames- 
bury, England, has yielded, in 336 days, 38,648 
pounds of milk. 
Friesian cow has given, 38,606 pounds in 365 days. 


LIVE STOCK IN THE WORLD 
Source: International Year Book of Agriculture 


Total live stock in the world, by the latest esti- 
mates—Cattle, 697,900,000; hogs, 294,700,000; sheep, 
634,50C,00C 

Cattle in chief countries—British India, 158,427,- 
000; United States, 66,821,000; Russia, 63, 200, 000; 
India, native states, 52, 700, 000; Brazil, 40,864 ,00: 
Argentina, 33,101,000; China, 23, 000,000; German ny, 
1,911,000; France, 15, 622,000; Australia, 13,492,000; 
Siam (Thailand), 11, 152,000:’ Union of So. Africa; 
11,081,000; Poland, 10, 540, 000; Mexico, 10,083, 000: 

Sheep—Australia, 113, 854, 000; Russia, 69, ‘000, 000; 


United States, 53,762,000; Argentina, 43,790,000; 
Union of So. Africa, 43, 062,000; New Zealand, 32,- 
379,000; India, ppritish, 23, 800, 000; India, native 
states, 18,300,000; China, 18,000,000; Uruguay, 
17, 931, 00; Pootand and Wales, 17, $01, 000; Turkey, 
17,752,000; Spain, 17,326,000: Peru, 14, 900, 000; Bra- 
ail, 22,900, 000; Rumania, 12, 500, 000; Morocco, 10,- 


Hogs—China, 81,000,000; United States, 49, 000,000; 
Russia, 30,600,000; Brazil, 24,774 000; Germany, 
23,481,000; France, 7,127, 000; Spain, 5,141,000. 


Crop Lands of the World 


Source: International Year Book of Agriculture 


10/203 
5,227,055 
37,132 
19/069 


.S.R 
Unitea Kingdom 
England and Wales.. 
‘Scotland 


In the United States a Holstein- 


Arable Total 
Country land area 
1,000 acres|/1,000 acres 
Northern Ireland ........ 1,114 3,351 
Wagoslayag ci. oi MS imeee 18,431 61,167 
North America 
ad 58,269] 2, eee he 
1/127 112 
11,984 486, 629. 
319/841| 1,903,196 ; 
62,818 90,0 
22,968] 2,108,115 
3 83,2 
3,553 308,640 
2,839 46,1 
ia 
India, (British Prov.)...... 310,585 666,846 
I States)... .. 85,75! 145,984 
cavas Gndian nk aoc M4915) 94.38 
java and Madura......... , 7 
Lebanon........ 3,32 50,161 
rant ak aye yy tee 19,143 188,473 
Africa 
ra i pli ERAT on ea 14,759) 542,70 
oe A. Bsr ep Phe) SSE irae son eea 
French Beer Cd ood 1250 30,932 
A aa a South Africa..... 11,989 302,421 
ustralasia 
PAVIA GT ELS 53 15,2 02's or os = 29,343] 1,903,663 
NeWZERANG .  cialeunb te os 2,0. 66,183 


a . ee a mn 
x ¥. v 


. ees 3 i dete ay Ble 
538 ~—-;U. S—Production of Sugar and ' 


Sugar (Raw) Production | 
Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics : 


a) Puerto | Philipp. 
Continental United States | Hawaii- Rico. ielann 3 | 


sik 


Beet Cane Total Cane Cane Cane 
ng s|Short tons|Short tons|Short tons/Short tons|Short tons|Short tons 
i Bie. ths ekty “000 sng 80.000 1,345,000] 521,579] 489,818] 589,437| 4,406,413/19,658,000 
334,000! 1,425,000 20,827,000 — 
000 0, 000 


1,508,000 88,612 
1,421,000} 1,025,354 
1,717,000] 1,035,548 
2,007, 952, 


1,378,000} 462, 1,840,000] 969,776 1,103,192 
1,803,000] 580,000! 2,383,000] 957,600 63,200] 1,152,305 


Sp: he 1938-'39 figures are preliminary. 

Division of Statistical and Historical Research of | trose, or glucose. Made from corn starch. 

the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled Cane sugar, beet sugar, maple sugar, and corn 

_ from official sources and International Institute | sugar are the ;most common sugars of commerce 

of Agriculture. we that are sold as sugar. 

* Cane sugar figures 1923-24 include Louisiana Corn sirup, made from corn stareh, contains the 

er and Texas; 1924-25 to 1928-29, Louisiana only; be- | sugar maltrose, a disaccharide, CisH220u, in addi- 
A _ ginning 1929-30, Louisiana and Florida. tion to the sugar dextrose. F ; 
ae Beet sugar figures mostly show refined sugar. Milk contains the sugar lactose, a disaccharide, 

_ The chemical name of cane sugar is sucrose, | Ci2H22011. 
hich is a disaccharide having the formula Another common sugar is levulose, a monosac- 
CigHle2Oi1. Made from sugarcane. charide, CeHis0e, which occurs commonly in honey 


Beet sugar is also sucrose, a disaccharide, | ang various commercial sirups, usually together 
tae ha een CisH»O11, | With dextrose and sucrose in varying proportions. 
higher price being due to its characteristic | Although there are many other sugars, those 


le flavor. above mentioned are at present considered the + 
Corn sugar is a monosaccharide, with the | most important commercially. Various grades of 
formula, CoHi206, its chemical name being dex- ! these sugars are on the market. 


af ae a a ee ee ee ee rm) 


* Silk, Rayon Yarn, Cotton and Wool Production 


ouree: Cotton and wool figures Division of Statistical and Historical Research, U. S. Dept. of 
‘iculture; silk figures by the National Federation of Textiles, Inc., successor to the Silk Association 
America; rayon data by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 3 


Rayon Cotton Wool Silk Rayon Cotton | Wool 


3 3.158138 3. 3 j j 
} a | Ua] Os On i) -& 38 Nia) 4 3 
ay £2 | 2s /a3 £3 £2 |S3/£3| 83/28 
on 38 |"'8)x8 28 US |MS8ig8) a8] os 
eS eS jos | eS eS eS n= | ES] os | eS 
6S 63/3/65 o= os |73/65| 2S] 65 
Ba BS |ps|ss SS BS |ps|BS| ps | ss 
18.7|15.7|25. 2,920 186.5|16.1/24.9|300.0|3,342. 
19.8]13.7/25. 2,971 214.8/18.0|27.9/318.9|3,587 
25.2114.1|26. 2'881 298.0|12.9/28.4|339.5|3.603 
19.7|16.1/28. 2)872 14.5}24.0/366.7|3,749 
18.5}11.2/20. 2'837 14.8]26.8|382.3/3/728 
23.4|11.4|19. 2'717 13.9/26.7|414.0|3,703 
24.2/11.3/19. 2'790 17.1|26.1|442.413/702 
25.9]12.0]19. 2'809 13.0|27.6]418,1|3,695 
27.8]11.4|20. 2)894 13.0|23.9/438. "898 ; 
8:2] F9[21- 3003 SH Boca Bae Homer the peae rete ceed 
23,700] 76.1] 9.7/15. 2704 83,542/277,640/1,022'550|12.4|26.7|426.513,710 
34/494] 102.6]10.1]19. 2/978 83,366|321/680]1, 198,760] 18.9|31.3|366.6/3,710 
2 


oO 
hcp 
5 


A 102. is 
85,860! 36,3281139.2113.6119. : Bid, cs eee 257,625} 990,245|11.9 38.2137. 


é duction of cotton (bales) in chief foreign | from ginnings: ; i 
countries in 1938-9 (1937-’8 figures in parentheses) | 906; wees Lae 18S: fae Viren peer 
+ estimated as follows: India and Burma, 4,400,000 Georgia, 855,721; Louisiana 673,520; South Caro 
,867,000);, China, 2,300,000 (3,600,000); Russia, | lina, 649,132; Oklahoma, 556,545: ‘Tennessee, 487,- 
800,00 Bey unsnee). yet See sin {2 22, Di) 494; California, 424.532; North Carolina, 390,416; 
te, é 0, (340,000); Argentin, 298,000 21.278); ne 331,434; Arizona, 196,164, New Mexico, 
nda, ; ‘ ; Anglo ptian Sudan, , : ; 
43.000 (263,718). Chosen, 188-000 (212.619): a vara pre ae 9, including the United States _ 
key, 113,000 (206,000) ; Belgian Congo (199,000): | ~ Reson ee 
reece, 67,000 (75, 0): Italy, 44,000 (20,000): ayon figures are for yarn only. World produc- 
3yria and Lebanon, 40,000 (25,828): Tanganyika, tion of staple fiber (1,000 Ibs.)—(1935) 139,585; 
39,000 (53,960). (1936) 298,200; (1937) 619,315; (1938) 957,800. 
Production of cotton (bales) 1938-’9, by chief The largest foreign rayon yarn producers are 
ates, is estimated by the Bureau of the Census | Japan, Germany, Britain, and Italy. — ae >: 
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Pat “Ae is 


og 
st 
as 
iS) — 
8.99}12.89] 9.34/12.91 28.06] 5.35 ( 
5.63] 8.50| 7.86|/12.69 16.17] 3.04 RECN 
6.31| 9.44] 7.95/12.79 16.04) 3.38 69.6 
6.45} 9.75] 6.87) 10.65 19.07] “2.62 64. 
8.48]10.88] 7.52]11.34 15.97| 1.78 oD 
8.97/12:20] 7.84|12.23 16.96] 2°41 0.2 
8.69|11.84] 6.91]11.10 9.92] 2.46 oe 
6.41] $61] 4.04] 6.30 11.78] 3.29 61.7 
4.29] 5.62) 2.48] 4.43 7.27] 1.53 33.7. 
3.28] 4.12] 2.10] 4.09 4.73] 0.98 HAD) te 
3.33] 4.46] 2.71] 5.50 6.40) 2.13 43/9 
5.06] 5.84] 3:30] 6.21 11.89] 7.86 35.3 
6.22] 8.15] 4.34] 8.25 8.91] 1.27 |) 53 
6.54] 8.62] 4.24] 7.92 15.55| 2.67 100.6 
5.93] 8.32] 2.67] 7.15] 21. 17.37| 1.40 52 
6.68] 8.30] 3.83] 7.33] 20.0/58.60 8.62| 1,24 . 
ts The figures represent dollars per 100 Ibs. for hogs, beef cattle, veal calves, sh d : do Ss 
___‘ Per head for milch cows and horses; cents per Ib.’ for wool: dollars per ton for, ‘cott eo one 
Per bushel for clover seed, timothy seed, and alfalfa seed; cents foes bushel Bogie nl eee 


r wheat and corn. 


se e, 
Jan. 15 ~Zlasle@s.| } 2 
is] a o *” Estee] = 
iy S£) 08 |e33| 23| 8 | & 
a MPAs ioacs| es] Sl xm 
ON cS Sask xia e is cat A 52.8/198.1|151.1/445.0/215.9/21.16 0 6] € 
4 LE See ee 0 07.0} 70.2/145.5/271.8|144.9]12.70 2 Z 
¢ Oe Syl By 1 Soe ea 0 85 .7/220 5 149 .3|224 .5/146 .3|13 .31 4 3 
ees ae ot 2 St 6 83 .6|139 .1| 97 .8|193 .0| 97 .0|13 .38 6 s 
RAS es kes. cui La 82.0] 93.6] 93.4/188.4/162.0/10.60 6 2 
Lily? Ry ae Sena eae aj 91.2) 58.9/104.2|211.1/124.0]11.61 9 3 
UREN, Sane HE wae bis rc 3.1 97 .3\137 .8|103 .1|279.8)148.0/11.16 8 9 
1931. ok 79.1) 90.3} 98 1)131.7|104.0|11.21| 8.6 -0| 2' 
3 1932 hie 42.1| 47.1| 61 4\116.1| 66.0] 8.60 6 i 
y (1933 4 39.2) 37.4| 42.2) 90.8] 65.0] 6.03 .6| 20.6 
a 1934 .5| 52.1) 77.2| 67.2.161.4| 89.0] 7.78 .3| 19.6 
1935. . 6 57.7| 46.1) 71.5|167.7| 99.0|14.02 .3| 27.4 
4 1936 9 51.7} 65.4) 65.4|161.3) 81.0} 7.30 1)-33.5] 2: 
cy DREN ENS IS eS a 0. vn 2.7, 86.4)122.2| 87.8)209.2|111.0)11.51 -4| 34.3} 2 
1 ees oe. See 0.0 66.5| 54.0 75.8|192.7| 70.0) 8.79 .9) 33.5 
: UGS PRS eee eee og 53.7| 64.4] 69.2])171.1] 95.0] 6.79) 8.3] 25.2| 1 


be y The figures represent cents per bushel for oats, barley, xe, buck wheat, potatoes, sweet 
1 and flax seed; cents per bushel for apples; dollars per ton hay; cents per lb. for cotton; 
ckens; cents per dozen for eggs. i 


Average Retail Food Prices in U. S. Cities 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; figures show cents per pound, quart and dozen 
Year | R’nd | Pork, Ba- But- |; Milk 
(Cal.) | Steak|Chops| con | Ham | Lard | Hens/| Eggs | ter | Del. 
Lb. Lb. Lb 2 Lb. Lb. 
meso a 11.0 | 14 16 9 13 
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33. 3 

33.6 ¥ 34.7 : 
935 the Bureau changed its method of combining the average retail food prices _ 
obtain the average prices for the cities combined. This change included a revision of the c 
weights and the introduction of population weighting factors. i 
‘The 1936-38 figures in the table above are on the new plan and therefore are not stre 
parable with previous years. 


One Hour’s Wages Will Buy 


Source: National Association of Manufacturers 
Baskets 
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Bread Butter Beef of Potatoes | Coffee | Cigarettes 
: Lb. Lb. Food Lbs. bs. Nok, ; 
7.5 1.6 2.1 2.83 35.1 2.6 
5. 0.8 1.4 1.23 13.8 0.5 
5: 0.5 0.8 dahl 18-1 0.6 
4.9 0.4 0.7 pay 17.2 0.6 
oF 2. 0.5 0.9 1.02 20.5 0.3 
Rahs Ores 50 is 2.8 0.3 0.5 0.65 9.2 0.1 
1.9 0.2 0.3 0.40 7.3 0.1 
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Grain Crops. of ‘the World ‘ 
Saused! International Institute of Agriculture; U. S. Department of eee pin 
i ek millions of bushels and include Russia except as noted below =~ ae 
’ Gorn |Wheat| Oats | Corn |Wheat Oats 
—1L__ 


Year’ 


World estore of Wheat and Corn 


: 2 ; Source: G. J. S. Broomhall, Liverpool; Figures show thousands of bushels 


Wheat Exports by Countries Named, Corn Exports by Countries Named 
and Total for all Countries and Total for all Countries 


Argen- | Black North ; South 


_ Total Russia tine Sea Am’ica| Africa — 


628, 160 , 365.836) 114.748) 114,928 


Aus- 
tralia 


North | Argen- 
Am’ica tine 


213,358 133,620! 49/4311 310,309) 106,910! . 13,913 140, 478 


Potato (White) Crops of the World 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics ‘i 
1936-37 | 1937-38 Country 1936-37 | 1937-38 


ern Hemisphere 1,000 1,000 1,000 
ica: bushels _| bushels : 
| 20 Soe ene eae aee 65,057) 71,055 hae P= :-5is sae es oe eae 
BEI Kass Pals 8 331,918] 391,159 pias eeaes ie eM ogy he ok 
; — Lithuania . = 
Betiotattl ©... ... 5.2. ees 396,975| 462,214|| Latvia.. 
, ' = = et 
* Europe A Finland 96} 49,162 — 
ted RENE COM ins). oe ae as 171,178] 183,530|| Union of Soviet Socialist Rep... |1, 578, 964|1,758, 036 
EPTEO SEALC. oi! ek es = 90,378] 101,036 ——_——_-|—_—_—__ 
ocd See geRe 34,753 31,636 Est. Ganson total. 22.2 8,262,139|9,212,285 — 
L3G = Rape Cte cues 67,098 64,925 Est. N. Hemis. total..... 8: 740,500 9. 754,837 
es 47,344 49,236 ——SSS—_ ee 


rate stecivistens Ave gists 92,099 91,858 Southern Hemisphere 
Une See ee eee 660,301) ba, GEL 1 niles ease ace ave oat arte esi 
BROWER ye 5: 's:b 01% 244 cept ees Penta RYDe mierahck tele geen, i as eet 
ee i f Australiai.s.. svete: apace Geers Est : 
20,867} 29,949 _ 1838 pes 
2} 118,314 Est. S. Hemis. total...... 75,000) 000 ~~ 96,600 600 


30s2i7| 454°221 —— a 
‘| 90,069] °95:497|| Est. world total.......... '8,815,500|7,5621,0 

Sia. a bec ee 58,818! 53,530 baaeus 

Estimates for Spain, Soviet Russian, Argentina and Australia are averages 1925-'29 and 1930-'34, 


37-'36 figures for Yugoslavia, Rumania, Chile, Southern Hemisphere, and Worl 
averages. The 1937-38 data are preliminary, R oe) Se 
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Fisheries of the United States and Alaska 


Source: United States Bureau of Fisheries, 


Fisher- Fishin 
men vemnein Products 


No, Pounds ollars 

ngland States (1937)............. 19,624 | 669 Os, 307 670,864, 1 

Atlantio States a hat sa Ree ane (8, B08) ; 9,997,008 i 88, 
afer : 5,361, ; 

th Atlantic ‘and “Gult States (1937). . 30,244 1, 095 te F658 113367000 fe Sis 000) 

@.Goast States (1087) ..0....... 00. 21/555 | 1,222 (39. oad) 28,777,000 (2/013; 
ike States GUST) niet Ses A tly 6,416 are (6, $46) - 6,033, (27, 
a tee Y5,884 Vue ten Serene /383, 2,898,000 (640,000) 
RO PaO: Cat yo. e 11,570 | ° 872 (12,335) 834,819,000] 14,717,000 (219/000) 


Ppa AP kh sr see AL c)s iD 129,544 | 5,138 (110,948) |4,352,549,000)100,845,000 (26,071,000) f 


igures in parenthesis show fishing vessels tonnage; and, in value column, i ‘fish. 
ich is eehiaed in the total for each area. .: : mp phate Neier shellfish, 


the 1937 catch, the chief items were (pounds; | orleans ($1,725,000); rosefish, 58,3 a ari 
)—Cod, 154,282,000 ($3,079,000); haddock, | 000). punagiee nas Lids 
69,000 ($4,248 ,000); herring, sea, 261,651,000 Shrimp, 143,448,000 ($5,087,000); oysters, 95,- 
50,000); herring, lake, 21,557,000 ($621,000): 627,000 $8, 703, 000}; crabs, 95, 821, 000 ($2, 923 ,0005; Ne 
sone ae ,137,000 ($1,760,000); pilehard, 1 lobeters, 13, ,191,000’ ($2,622,006); ‘clams, 33, 170,006 rg 

39,505,000 ($6, 815, ,000) ; salmon, not Atlante, ; 

00,501,000 ($6,195, 600); ‘salmon, 689,074,000 ($17.2 | ¢o2 ne tote amount of fish caught in all theiw 


: is estimated at somew 
9,000); tuna and tunalike, 163,661,000 ($91,111,- | over 3 ee 
Js flounder, 17,090,000 ($3,278,000); mackerel, | $744,000.00. Pe.) vane ae 


Biggest Fish Caught Here and Abroad 
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SE ERE SED ie a 
World’s Record Fish Caught by Rod and Reel 


Source: Dan Holland and Van Campen Heilner, of Field and Stream: 
> ; and Fr 
American Museum of Natural History maibiaie oh 


RR eee ee ie eee Te 7 


Name of Fish Year 
<, a Lbs. Oz. Whete Caught 
MAD Sh edecce Wee oe ue 1912 6 4° Santa Catalina, 
Amber jack ah Te he ae 1937 106 : Passagrille, ree 
Bence: pts wees alse a gh 0's phe 1932 103 4 Bahama Islands 
pee. Calif. Black Sea....... 1916 515 er Santa Catalina, Calif. 
heat io White Sea........ 1937 6 8 Coronado Islands, Mexico 
ass, Channel. ............ 1929 74 32% Chincoteague, Va. 
Bass, ‘ge-mouth Black... . 1932 22 oe Montgomery Lake, Ga. 
LAST a EO Sa ee eee aye ae 8 2 Off New York 
Bass, Small-mouth Black .... 1932 14 Oakland, Fla. 
ass, Striped... .. 0. . a... 1913 73 sree Vineyard Sound, Mass. 
1937 21 2 Sheepshead Bay, L. I. 
1874 25 os o6 Cohasset Narrows, Mass. 
1919 13 12 Bimini, Bahamas 
; a A Saraoe bee grie cut ne Va. 
‘ort Jefferson, J 
1930 63 Tahiti 
1925 90 Surf City, N. J. 
me | aie Shoe Haak 
925 7 aker's Haulover, Fla. 
1935 636 Bimini, Bahamas 
1926 976 Bay of Islands, N. Zealand 
; 1930 618 Tahiti 
Marlin, Striped . 1930 1040 Tahiti 
Marlin, White e 1938 161 Miami, Fla. 
Muskalonge... . E 1932 Lake of the Woods, Ontario 
a 1935 4 Keokuk, Iowa 
Pee, SOUOW 55. 0ck.. css eons 1865 4 Bordentown, N. J. 
a. ee oe 1935 10 MacGregor Lake, P. Q, 
Pike, Great Northern....... 1929 45 Basswood Lake, Minn. 
Pike, Wall-eyed ............, 1933 18 High Lake, Wis. 
PP AWANTIG esau es « 1934 119 Key West, Fla. 
PU PACING. oss se se ow 1938 215 Acapulco Bay, Mex. 
Salmon, Atlantic........... 1928 79.2 Tanaelv, Norway 
Salmon, Chinook........... 1910 83 Ee Umpqua R., Oregon 
Salmon, Landlocked........ 1907 22 8 Sebago Lake, Maine 
lp (ee a eee 1938 736 Baie Galveston, Texas 
Shark, Man-eater........... 1938 1291 Port Lincoln, So. Australia 
Shark, New Zealand Mako... 1931 798 Bay of Islands, New Zealand 
Shark, Porbeagle........... 1936 1 Egmont Key, Fla. 
Shark, Thresher...........- 1937 922 Bay of Islands, New Zealand 
ty ree 1938 1151 Bermagui, New South Wales 
OS Sees ee ee 1936 842 Tocopilla, Chile 
T ee ee Oe kee ee 934 242.5 ae Panuco R., Mexico 
Oo Se) 1916 14 8 Nipigon R., Ontario 
Trout, Brown.... 1866 39 8 Loch Awe, Scotland 
Trout, Cut-throat 1925 41 sae Pyramid Lake, Nevada 
raw 1930 63 adie Lake Athapapuskow, Manitoba 
1914 26 8 Skycomish R., Wash. 
1930 29 es Chehalis R., Wash. 
1938 64 A. % Jordan Bay, N. 8S. 
1936 151% oh oe Tahiti 
1935 124 12 Bird Island, Oahu, T. H. 
33 17 3 Peconic Bay, N. Y. 
1936 12 9 St. Lucie Inlet, Fla. 
1926 iil BS 5: New Zealand 


Source: Van Campen Heilner, of Field and Stream, and Francesca La Monte, of the American Museum 
of Natural History 


Name of Fish | Yr.| Lbs. | Ozs./Where Caught|| Name of Fish |. Yr.| Lbs. |Ozs. Where Caught 
2! 0 |Edenton, N. C.||Shark, Man-eater|/1928) 2,176} 0 (So. Africa 
3 ie 3 ee eee Aree en yh ..| 1912 eer . ae ers Fla. 
Aval al. wordfish, B.B...|...- A ew Eng. 
3 ° i hen wane. Trout, Lake.....|1878 80| 0 |Mackin’w)M'ch 
8314| © |Pretoria, S. Afr. “ Rainbow...|.... 31| 8 |Rainb. R., Mich. 
150} 0 |St. Louis, Mo. “ Steelhead ..|1903 42) 0 |Columbia Riv. 
100; 0 SOW. a5 1932 40| 0 |Grt.Luke,Tasm, 
Bee be Peter 146] 0 |St. Aug., Fla. Dar POD. yee + shots 1912 350{/ 0 |Florida, in net 
Flounder, Sum....|.... 26; © | Noank, Conn. Tautog (Blackfish) |1876 22| 8 |Near N. Y. 
Muskalonge.. ... .| 1906 75| + |Min. Lake, Wis.||Tuna..........- 864| .. |JordanBay,N.8. 
Salmon, Atlantic..|1901 103} 2 |D’y'n,F’thScot.|; Wahoo. ......... 1935 124| 12 |Oahu, Hawali 
Salmon, Chinook !1910 95| © |Skeena R.,B.C.|| Weakfish. .......|..-. 30! 0 |N. J. Coast 


All of the Field and Stream rod and reel records, 
taken for their annual prize fishing contest, and 
all of the Museum rod and reel records, are 
sworn to. ; 

The rainbow trout was hooked by poachers who 
were arrested. 

The tuna and the wahoo (by any method) were 
caught with rod and reel. 

e Whale shark is a spotted giant, probably 
the largest fish in existence, according to E. W. 
Gudger, an associate at the American Museum of 
Natural History. It is in many ways rather like a 
whale (which is a mammal). It has small teeth, 
and is not predacious. It is rarely seen in recent 


ars. : 
yerhe whale shark named in the table above was! 


harpooned on June 1, 1912, by Capt. Charles 
Thompson,, off Knights Key, Fla. It was 38 feet 
long, and had a girth of 18 feet. 

Amongst the sea-mammals whales are the most 
important. : 

A blue whale (90 ft. in length) was stranded at 
Orewa, near Auckland, in September, 1925; but all 
records were broken when a blue whale (110 ft. 
in length and weighing 115 tons) was caught by 
the ‘‘N. T. Neilsen-Alonzo’’ in the Antarctic early 
in_1927. 5 

Zane Grey, noted author and fisherman, re- 
ported that a tiger shark weighing 1,383 pounds, 
13 feet and 10 inches long with a girth of 7 feet 9 
inches was caught (Feb. 22, 1939) by a member of 
his fishing party six miles off Sydney Heads, 
Australia after a four hour battle. 


a 


Oye ee S.—National 


’ torical parks, 77 national monuments, t 
; national battlefield sites, 8 national memorials, 


Capital Parks. The total area as of June 

. Following are the national parks. The 
show area, in ‘square miles. 

‘Abraham Lincoln, 1916, in Kentucky, near 
Hodgenville (0.17)—Contains the log cabin and part 
of the farm where Abraham Lincoln was born, 

Acadia, 1919, Maine coast (26.0)—The group of 
granite mountains upon Mount Desert Island and 

also bold point on opposite mainland across French- 

* apans Bay. Formerly called the Lafayette National 

‘ark. 
' _Bryce Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah, (56.23) 
—Box canyon filled with countless array of fantas- 
tically eroded pinnacles. Best exhibit of vivid 
coloring of earth’s materials. 

Carlsbad Caverns, 1930, Southeastern New 

Mexico ee oan stupendous caverns, not 
yet wholly explored, with magnificent limestone 
decorations. 

Crater Lake, 1902 Southwestern Oregon -(251)— 
Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of extinct vol- 
eano. Sides 2,000 feet high. Interesting lava 
formations. Fine fishing. ;: 

- Fort McHenry, 1925, Baltimore, Md., Harbor 
- (0.07)-—Restored and preserved as birthplace of 
“Star-Spangled Banner.’’ ; ¥ 

General Grant, 1890, Middle Eastern California 
-(4)—Created to preserve the celebrated General 
Grant Tree and grove of Big Trees. 

__ Glacier, 1910, Northwestern Montana (1,538)— 

“Rugged mountain region of unsurpassed alpine 


Fine trout fishing. i 
Grand Canyon, 1910, North Central Arizona 
008)—The greatest example of erosion and the 
‘most sublime spectacle in the world. 
i; Grand. Teton, 1929, Northwestern Wyoming 

-(150)—Includes most spectacular portion of Teton 
ountains, an uplift of unusual grandeur. 

_ Great Smoky Mountains, 1930, North Carolina 
and Tennessee (687)—This area is not to 

veloped as a national park until at least 427,000 
have been donated to the United States, as 
specified in organic act. 
fawaii, 1916 Hawaii (249)—Interesting volcanic 
1s—Kilauea and Mauna Loa, active volcanoes on 
he island of Hawaii; Haleakala, a huge extinct 
_ voleano-on the island of Maui. 

__Hot Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas (1.54)— 

Springs said to possess healing properties. 
Many hotels and boarding houses; bathhouses under 
Government supervision. Reserved by Congress in 
_ 1832 as the Hot Springs Reservation to prevent 

exploitation of hot waters. 

: ssen Volcanic, 1916, Northern California (163) 
cently active volcano in United States proper. 
Lassen Peak, 10,453 feet; Cinder Cone, 6,913 feet; 
hot springs; mud geysers. 

AY nc 1936, Southwestern Kentucky 
ries of caverns including spectacular onyx 
cave formation. Became nationally known in the 

f war of 1812 when saltpeter from the cave was 
Bee in making gunpowder. 

esa Verde, 1906, Southwestern Colorado (80)— 
st notable and best preserved prehistoric cliff 
lings in the United States, if not in the 


0 
Mount McKinley, 1917, South Central Alaska 
(3,030)—Highest mountain in North America. 
Mount Rainier, 1899, West Central Washingtdén 
78)—-Largest accessible single peak glacier sys- 
™m ; 28 glaciers, some of large size; 48 square miles 
slacier, 50. to 500 feet thick. Wonderful sub- 


ain, 5, North Middle Colorado 
the Rockies, snowy range, peaks 
5 feet altitude. Remarkable records 


hitney and 


arks and Monuments 


The National Parks and National Monuments 
- Source: The National Park Service. ; a 
The National Park “Service (March, 1939), is responsible for 27 national parks, 
1 national recreational area, 
ie opens Ligne ne 

ti 1 kK s, totaling 19,614,232 acres or 30, scuare miles, 
Peta bake Tne : 30, 1939, was 20,817,228 acres. S Joleen 
year is that of creation of the park; figures in parentheses 


| 


2 national his- — 
11 national military parks, 8 
2 national historic sites, 
and the System’ of National 


Shenandoah, 1935, in Northwestern Virginia 
(282)—Embraces outstanding scenic section of the ‘ 
Blue Ridge Mountains. oe 

Wind Cave, 1903, South Dakota (20)—Cavern — 
having several miles of galleries and numerous 
chambers containing peculiar formations. & 

Yellowstone, 1872, Northwestern Wyoming, 
Southwestern Montana, and Northeastern Idaho 
3,472—More geysers than in all rest of world 
together. Boiling springs; mud volcanoes; petrified 
forests. Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, remark- ~ 
able for gorgeous coloring. Large lakes; many 
large streams and waterfalls. Vast wilderness, one 
of the greatest wild bird and animal preserves in 
the world. Exceptional trout fishing. 

Yosemite, 1890, Middle Eastern California (1,176) 
Valley of world-famed beauty. Lofty cliffs; roman- 
tic vistas; many waterfalls of extraordinary height; 
3 groves of Big Trees; high Sierra; Waterwhee 
Falls. Good trout fishing. Indian village. 

Zion, 1919, Southwestern Utah (135)—Magnifi- 
cent gorge (Zion Canyon), depth from 1,500 to 
2,500 feet, with precipitous walls. Of great beauty ~ 
and scenic interest. : : 


NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARKS 


Colonial National Historical Park, 1936, South- 
eastern Virginia—Includes three areas of historic 
importance in Colonial history—Jamestown, Wil- 
liamsburg, and Yorktown. 

Morristown, 1933, New Jersey (1.64)—Served as 
base hospital for the Colonial Army throughout the 
Revolutionary War, and was the main camp site of 
the American armies during the winters of 1776-77 
and 1779-80. é 

Saratoga, 1938, New York (2.3)=Includes Sara- 
toga Baitlefield, where on October 17, 1777, Gen- 
eral Burgoyne surrendered his entire army to ~ 
General Gates. 


NATIONAL MONUMENTS 

These ‘“‘monuments’’ include the Aztec Ruins at 
Aztec, New Mexico; the Cliff Dwellers ruins in 
Arizona and New Mexico; Big Hole Indian 1877 
Battlefield in Montana; Castle Pinckney, near 
Charleston, S. C.; Fort Jefferson, Fla.; Craters 
(ava) of the Moon, Idaho; Death Valley, Calif.; 
Dinosaur fossil remains, Watson, Utah; George 
Washington Birthplace near Fredericksburg, Va.; 
Glacier Bay, Alaska; Grand Canyon, Ariz.: Black 
Canyon of the Gunnison, Colo.; Great Sand 
Dunes in the San Luis Valley, Colo.; Katmai, Val- 
ley‘ of 10,000 Smokes, Alaska; Lava Beds, Mt. Heb- 
ron, Calif.; Mounds (prehistoric) near Chillicothe, 
O.; Muir (redwood) groves in Calif.; Natural 
Bridges, in Utah; Petrified Forest, near Adamana, 
Ariz.; Joshua Tree, in Calif., south of the Mojave 
Desert; Statue of Liberty, N. Y. Harbor; Ocmul- 
gee (Indian mounds), 2,000 acres in and around 
eT 'Devil Hill M t 

ci ev: i cnument, No. Car., where thi 
Wright pioneer sustained flight by a heavier-thane 
air machine was made, is a National Memorial. 


NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS 2 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga, Chattanooga, — 
Tenn. Fort Donelson, Erin, Tenn. Fredericks- 
burg and Spotsylvania County Battle Fields — 
Memorial, Fredericksburg, Va. Gettysburg, Get- 
tysburg, Pa. Guilford Courthouse, Greensboro, 
No. Car. Kings Mountain, Kings Mountain, South 
Car. Moores Creek, Currie, No. Car. Petersburg, 
Petersburg, Va. Shiloh, Pittsburgh Landing, Tenn. _ 
Stones River, Murfreesboro, Tenn. Vicksburg, 


7 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITES 
Antietam, Sharpsburg, Md. Brice’s Cross Ro 
Bethany, iss. Chalmette Monument pa 
Grounds, near New Orleans. Cowpens near Spar- 
tanburg, So. Car. Fort Necessity, S. E. of Union- 
town, Pa. Kennesaw Mountain, near Marietta, 
Ga. Tupelo, Tupelo, Miss. White Plains, N. Y. 
(west side of Bronx River Parkway at foot of Chat- — 
Woe Matldbel Combtevied ataaittarsred ~ 

e Nationa emeteries administered by — 
National Park Service are—Antietam, Md.; Batt 
ground, Georgia Ave., D. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn 
Fort Donelson, Tenn.; Fredericksburg, Va.; Ge 
tysburg, Pa.; Poplar Grove, Va.; Shiloh, ‘Tenn, 
Stones River, Tenn.; Vicksburg, Miss.; and 
town, Va. 3 2 
7 
Ti 
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Production of Lumber in the United States 
1 Forest Service; figures show millions of board feet 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; Federa 
LL SRR ae a . {12,755} 1920 . 
3 09 ; 


The lumber cut in 1938 was over 21 per cent less | 


The cut of these mills—each of which sawed at 


than in 1937, according to a report by the United | least 2,000 M feet, board measure, either in 1938 or 
States Bureau of the Census, compiled from returns | in 1937—amounted to 10,893,671 M feet in 1938 as 
made by 897 mills, which contributed 53.1 percent against 13,800,248 M feet in 1937. 
of the total cut of all mills reporting for 1937. 
LUMBER SAWED IN 1937 BY STATES 
Lumber Lumber Lumber Lumber 
Sawed Sawed Sawed Sawed 
M feet (M feet (M feet (M feet 
State b.m.) State b.m.) State b.m.) State b.m.,) 
2 Fat. Sea 25,996,857] | Illinois ..... . - 27,300) Missouri. ..... 71,312)|S. Carolina. . . 569,520 
at Endiatin: 2... 102,082||Montana.... 335,045]/South Dakota. 43,550 
Alabama...... 1,326,456]|lowa......... bod hs SS 157,047||Tennessee. . . . 435,506 
Arizona....... 123,041||Ka. & Neb.... 10,489||New Jersey... 15,803] |Texas........ 1,125,760 
Kentucky. .... 190,810}/New Mexico.. 164,446)|/Utah......... 15,337 
Louisiana. ....} 1,361,637||New York... . 110,386)}| Vermont. ..... 95,674 
7 P N. Carolina... | 1,156,450]/Virginia...... 17,373 
112,2 Washington. ..| 4,712,698 
West Virginia. 352,597 
| Wisconsin. .... 419,162 
PEAS SN IR2 194,856||Wyoming..... 57, 
Rhode Island. 


3,154 


The lumber cut in Alaska in 1937 totaled 25,276 
M ft.—spruce, hemlock, cedar, with some pine and 


LUMBER CUT IN UNITED 


The above mee excludes the cut made by lath 


and shingle mills. 


STATES IN 1937 BY KIND 


M feet M feet M feet 
b. m. b. m, b. m. 
Lumber, ate...) 25,996,857 Yellow pine....... 7,691,476 Magnolia. 40,653 
ao Wtarcittrie Hantgoot, total....| 4,407,735 Mahogan 20,733 
Softwood, total... ..} 21,589,122 ————|| Maple 525,377 
————|| Alder............. sue os . Lie 
Balsam fir......... 17,690 pA stl. Se Rae ss Lisie.a 05 OAM ck cheaters id 
Co ee 257,474 Basswood 90,865 Red gum.5.00 55660 577,824 
IU PEGRB. acs os filawe 429,138 Beech. 133,181 Sycamores... ..5.<; 2,305 
Douglas fir........ 6,554,781 | BUDGE a ae ae ens 203,732 Tupelo. . if. ss ooh 326,927 
Hemlock.......... 861,674 Buckeye... 55---: 946 Walnut 5 .\0 ete oe 3,447 
PP rr ee 40,806 Cherry.... 5,351 Willow. icone wottasie 20,928 
Lodgepole pine..... 74,734 Chestnut. ...... 104,216 Yellow poplar..... 299,426 
Ponderosa pine....} 3,307,655 Cottonwood ....... 145,556 |e = ce se 3,068 
MOUWOOEs oo 42... . <, Bee a ee oe 80,617 Thousands 
peg eS eee 70,356 Hackberry........ 1,97 DLT seifs «50 lee. She og 839,085 
Sugar pine........ 319,212 SOEEOEY cio xx a ire 34,633 Squares 
Sis Sa 115,759 RE ws sins doe 805 ||Shingles............. 5,649,792 
White pine........ 1,012,136 


“Other,’’ in the above hardwood list, includes 

M, ft.)—bay (26); box elder (45); 
(431); cucumber (4); dogwood (97); holly (2); per- 
simmon (167); sassafras (93): silverbell (186); 
foreign woods (2,017). 

Sawed veneers in 1937 consumed 1,113,652 M. ft. 
The chief woods used were Douglas fir, red gum, 
tupelo, yellow pine, cottonwood, yellow poplar, 
spruce, maple, birch, and ponderosa pine. 

The lumber industries in 1937 had 323,928 em- 


, ployees; their wages for the year amounted to 


butternut ; pee cost of materials and supplies, $345,- 


00,156; value of products, $848,481,316. 

There are more than 2,000 community forests 
already established in the United States. New 
York has 579 and has planted 68,000,000 trees on 
them. New England has several hundred. Geor- 
gia, Michigan, and Wisconsin have started many 
school forests, partly as reforestation projects. 

Town and county forests in this country number 
(in 27 States) 1,097, with 2,889,605 total acreage. 


The National Forests number 158 and pone over 174,000,000 acres. They contain 1,842,000 big game 


animals, including 1,546,000 deer, 52,000 bear. 
State Parks cover 1,633,880 acres. 


Forest areas of South America, 1,845,139,739 acres; North America and the West Indies, 1,659,551,805 


acres. 
U. S. Production of Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco, Snuff 
Source: United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue 

; Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco art 
Qa Large Small | Large Small Plug Twist |Finecut| Smok’g| Snuff | Total 
1,000 | 1,000 1.900 1.000 1,900 1,000 

1,000" 1,000 bs. bs. S. 8. Ss. iS. 
1915... 6,800 488 963.135 WS B16 17,964,348} 150,659] 14,829] 10,045! 234.928] 31.898 442,359 
ieee] eseras) G33) Hees) agaae aay Hiagil Tha] tel) eva) Baal) nae 
1930... o eos 800 383/070 7,367| 123/802/186| 86,273] 7;624| 5,089] 232,013] 40,766] 371,766 
1931...| 5.347.921] 338°997| 5,160] 117,064,214| 76,653] 6,377 4,170| 182,947] 39,854 371,287 
ieee: | daa) Gon ctel 3 Meare a) kee) ala) Eas) eae) ate la 
fee Te57 b 301978 88/202] 129,976,333) 62,760] 5,080| 2,970} 237,862) 36,394 345,566 
1935...| 4,685,370] 177,822] 2,504! 139,966,180 "588| 5,604, 4,683 235,787 36,005 342,728 
1936: \_| 5,172,279] 180,006) 2,458) 158,893,958 59,164) 6.372) 5,068] 230 ee oe ool ean/er 
1937.. | 5,303,369! 198,585! 3,066| 169,969,3201 58,331! 6,774! 4, 999|_ 233,33 : i 


ik 
Ips. (1936) 45,342,446 Ibs. (1937) 45,559,414 Ibs. 


ing tobacco figures since 1934 include scrap chewing—(1934) 44,786,387 Tbs.; (1935) 44,006,896 
g I 


North America: 
--~;United States. 


"39, 245, 069 Prcepnencs in W 


Source: American Telephone and Telegraph Company _ 


Canada. .| 1,322, 
Central “America. . 
Vlexico 


Other No. Am.. 


_ Total. . 
outh America: | 


Total 


19,453,401 
794 


,053 
138,081 


Greece. 
Hungary... 
Ireland (Ei 


Gt. Brit, end Dae: Ire. 


“British India 
Ch — 


ete 
mon South Africa.. 
Other Africa 


_Argentin: 
Bi sf : ee be 


Hotherlands E. a 
New Zealand. . 
Philippine Islands. - 


Prone ua: 
4 % Other Oceania. 


af 4,680 
_ Venezuela aonies 
Total World. . 139,245,069 


whe Ryorld total includes about 20,000,000 automatic or dial phones of which 42 beraihe are in the U. 5 
e028. phone total is by the Bureau of the Census. Most of the figures are as of Jan. 1, 1938. 


me wires total 168,573,000 miles; telegraph wires, 6,857,000. 
‘elephones in chief cities—New York, 1,623,117; Chicago, 945,598; London, 696,808; Berlin, 574, 367: 
is, 435,832; Los Anegeles, 423,766; San Francisco, 275,204; Tokio 269, 565: Buenos Aires, 233, 051; 
ngton, 226, 957; Pittsburgh, 216, 745; Toronto, 208, 524: Copenhagen, 201, 987; Vienna, 193, 149 
ee 180, 411; Montreal, 178, 518: Osaka, 165, 486; Stockholm, 165, 248: Milwaukee, 155,500; 
, 150,005; Minneapolis, 141, 156: Melbourne, 127, 516; Brussels, 127, 639; Seattle, 122, 884; Rome, 
; Milan, ‘101, 528; Denver, 101, 277; Budapest, 100, 677. 


2,869 
835,407 738,698 


TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS AND TELEGRAMS, 1937 
No. No. Total No. 
Phone | Tele- No. Phone 
Talks |srams Talks 


1,000 1,000 1,000 
17,01 


No. 
Tele- 
grams 


1,000 
2,13: 


Country — 


Hungary 
Japan. 
N ceneeiaitalle 


Switzerland. . a6 

2'738/883 Meee: ©" slog 300/000 207,000 28 507008 
738, er ates . |28,300, a 507, 

3'186/000 2'244'618 gail 


: Telephone conversations represent completed local and toll or long distance ESSE. ea 
S include inland and outgoing international messages. 


ay: is ear 1936. 


v 
i 


50 Greatest Ports of the World in 1935 


Source: United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Net 
Vessels Reeister 


Net 
Vessels| Register || Rank Port 
Tons 
68,598,000 
29,673,000 
28,334,000 


Vancouver, Canada 
Rio de Janeiro 


Cherbourg . 
43 Capetown 


Batavia. . 


Jacksonviile. .... 
Rn pecvesg 


the data eover entrances; there are 
“i 


if 


eS Ee 


United States-Foreign Trade 545 
Value of Merchandise Imports and Exports, by Calendar Years 


Source: United States Department of Commerce 


Yy Exports Imports Total Excess of 
a | |  ——_| Exp. and |Exp. Over 
(Cal.) Total Domestic| Foreign Total Free Dutiable Imp. mp. 
‘Sophy Salli [oe eels Mieke Ea : 
1,000 Dolls. 1,000 Dolls | 1, io erg 1,000 Dolls.| 1,000 Dolls. 1,000 Dolls. 1,000 Dolls,|1 1,000 Dolls. 
1,829,023 7,236 | 1,562,904 793,477 | 8,429,163 
2,058,413 ae iis 1,532,359 737,915 3,624,886 
2,362,696 36,522 | 1,818,073 825,729 | 4,2 
2,448,284 35,734 | 1,792,596 800,745 | 4, 
2,071,058 42,566 | 1,789,276 | 1, 691,338 | 3, 
3,493,231 61,440 | 1,778,597 | 1 611,168 | 5, 
5,422,642 59,999 | 2,391,635 | 1,6 779,748 | 7, 
6,169,617 63,896 | 2,952,468 | 2 816,916 | 9, 
6,047,875 101,213 | 3,031,213 | 2, 800,860 | 9, 
7,749,816 170,610 | 3,904,365 | 2, 1,205,662 {11, 
8,080,481 147,535 | 5,278,481 | 3 2,161,471 |13, 
4,378,928 106,103 | 2,509,148 | 1 946,856 | 6, 
3,765,091 66,686 | 3,112,747 | 1, 1,240,830 | 6,944,52 
4,090,715 76,778 | 3,792,066 | 2, 1,656,124 | 7, f 
4,497,649 93,335 | 3,609,963 | 2 1,529,867 | 8,200,9 981,021 
4,818,722 91,125 | 4,226,589 | 2 1,575,323 | 9,136,437 683,258 
4,711,721 96,939 | 4,430,888 | 2, 1,577,477 | 9,239,548 377,772 
4,758,864 106,512 | 4,184,742 | 2,685, 1,483,187 | 9,050,118 680,637 
5,030,099 98,25. 4,091,444 | 2.678, 1.399.304 | 9,219,800 | 1,036,912 
5,157,083 83,912 | 4,399,361 | 2,880 1,458,444 | 9,640,35 841, 
3,781,172 62,009 | 3,060,908 | 2,081,123 | 1,032,954 | 6,904,359 782,273 
2,377,982 46,307 | 2,090,635 | 1,391,693 696,762 | 4,514,924 333,664 
1,576,151 34,865. | 1,322,774 885,536 439,557 | 2,933,790 288,242 
1,647,220 27,774 | 1,449,559 903,547 529,466 | 3,124,553 225,435 
2,100,135 32,665 | 1,655,055 991,161 644,842 | 3,787,855 477, 
2,243,081 39,793 | 2,047,485 | 1,205,987 918 | 4,330,359 235,389 
2,418,969 37,009 | 2,422,592 | 1,384.895 | 1,039,082 | 4.878.570 33. ; 
3,298,929 50,238 -| 3,083,668 | 1,765,248 | 1,244,605 | 6,432,835 265,499 
8,056, "824 37,271 | 1,960,528 | 1,182,887 766,872 | 5,054,623 | 1,133,567 


Net customs receipts in the calendar year 1937 were $465,253,000; (1938) $293,070,000. 


VALUE OF MERCHANDISE TRADE WITH AMERICAN TERRITORIES (CALENDAR YEARS) 
Alaska—Imports from U. S. (1933) oy co 622; (1934) $29,998,840; (1935) $32,007,856; (1936) $39,- 
060,577; eegl = 860,774; (1938) $42,676,4 
Exports to U. (1933) $33, 131,461; (1834) $45,058,950; (1935) $36,868,697; (1936) $60,807,603; (1937) 
$62,363,327; (1538) $56,044,728. 
Alaska, in addition to merchandise, sent gold and silver to the U. S. (1933) ee ree 153; (1934) $15,-— 
935,301; (1938) $16, eu 558; nse) Sis. eo pe (1937) $18,203,030; (1938) $21,613,8 
Hawaii—Imports from U. S. (1933) $57 ek (1934) $63,472,395; (1935) $78, 94, 776; (1936) $85,- 
743,998; (1937); $104, via 531; 5 bas) $101 103. 
rts U.S. (1933) "$92, 276,992; Ga3t) “$24, 513,699; (1935) $98,695,969; (1936) $125,537,355; 
oe spel "aca 166; (1938) 396,556,679. 
Puerto ico—Imports from U. S. (1933) $51,696,988; (1934) $59,477,288; (1935) $70,052,462; (1936) 
ee 351 S52; on $90,043,856; (1938) $80,753,997. 
Exports s. (1933) $76,211, syd (1934) $81,184,396; (1935) $87,726,308; (1936) $103,951,645; 
(1937) $102.8 859 J O41; (1938) $84,663,8 
Virgin Islands in 1937 received eee the U. S. merchandise valued at $2,976,146, and sent to the 
U.S. goods valued at $1,253,429; (1938) $2,358,548; $1,220,506. 
In 1938, — a -he to U. S. were valued at $79,065; imports from U. S., $357,838. American 
Samoa, exports to ane 943; imports from U. S. $221, 787. Wake Island, exports to U. S., $0.00; 
imports from U. S., bent 


TOTAL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY FISCAL YEARS. 


Merchandise Gold Silver 
Year Exports Imp. for cons. 
(Fiscal)  ——— } General] —_—____——_|_ Exp. Imp. Exp. | Imp. 
Total Dom. | For. imp. Total Duti. 
1,000 on: a 1,000} 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000} 1,000 
dollars dols. | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dols | dols. 
-1929........../5,373,456 a3 938 89. 518] 4,291,888] 4,253,454/1,458,071| 112,291] 267,428/86,406] 69,40 
AEE eee 4,693,626 z 617,730] 75,895] 3,848,971/3,.915,530] 1,349,018] 119,196] 342'340/72,053] 54,47 
LICE ene 3,083,429|3,031,557|51.873|2.432,074|2,406,786| 745,329] 107,094] 403,795/38,931| 33,522 
LA ore ,948,335] 1,908,087] 40,248] 1,730,270) 1,734,936| 577,578) 1,233,844) 520,028)19,979| 25,384 
MOSS 1. easy 440, 3,397/| 26,936} 1,1 1,177,193} 418,8) 135,3 398,979] 8,380) 35, 
he US SE ae 2,041,719) 2,008,483) 33,236] 1,721,310) 1,674,260] 612,718] 286,160) 862,070/23,966| 53,012 
ck bles: les aie 2,120,728) 2,084,961) 35,767) 1,785,745) 1,789,225) 752,149) 40,773/1,139,672| 21,059) 174,587 
SO ote ays cys 0 2,413,724| 2,375,415) 38,309) 2,217,527/|1.906,813) 922,250) 27,157|1,472,282/12,935/380,899 
ae ae 2'837.579| 2,790,879] 46, 700) 2,941.504|2,506,257/ 1,251,225 1,259) 1,636,752)15,722| 99,748 
SE woe fw tie ¥ 3/403,392/3'361 ,699'41,693/2, '361,201|2'014'020| '909°573| 51,622 850,171) 3,520/168,883 
(i ae 2'919,079 2,884,104 34,975 2,094,036 1,760,955! 821,113\  574|3,752.560'14,097 174,526 


Silver export figures, 1936 and 1937, include silver pesos coined for the Government of Cuba. 


Per Capita Exports and Imports of Merchandisé 


Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Year Ex- | Im- Year Ex- | Im- | Year Ex- Im- Year Ex- | Im- 


(Fisc.) | ports) ports (Fisc.) | ports! ports) (Cal.) | ports} ports (Cal.) |‘ports) ports 
.| Dolls.| Dolls.||_ - Dolls.| Dolls. | Dolls.| Dolls. _| Dolls.| Dolls. 
1890......| 13.54) 12.27||1909...... .96| 14.05'1919...... 72.69) 35.90||1929...... 41.77) 35.14 
1895...... 11.51} 10.61}|1910...... 18.41) 16.66)1920...... 74.70\ 47.16)|1930...... 90 
ja a eo AE EO i Ie Se ok 16 TST92TS So 39.86] 23.27||1931...... 18.85) 16.56 
1901......| 18.69) 10.34})1912...... 22.65) 17.13}1922...... 33.75). 27.551!1932...,.. 12.41] 10.43 
Sas o5K 6.99) TOASTS s S..6 97) 18.17|1923...... 36.11} 32.95:'1933......| 12.88! 11.21 
1903 17.10 38/|1914. 23.61] 19.32)1924...... 39.12) 31.10)/1934...... 16.31} 12.71 
27.13| 16.46/1925...... 41.30} 35.80)|1935...... 17.29) 15:72 

53.01 es 06/|1926...... 39.81! 37.24/|1936..... 18. 62 
59.48| 28.14 1927...... 39.63) 34.67||1937..... ca 02| 22.09 


546 United States-Foreign Trade 
"4 rd x 
United States Foreign Trade, by Countries 
Source: United States Department of Commerce 
Calendar years, United States exports to and imports from countries named 
1938 1937 1936 1935 
Countries Im Exp. Imp. Exp. Imp. Exp. Imp. 
fits te from | to from to from 
1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1, led $1,000 
Argentina. .).........% ate oe : 40,707| 94,182) 138,940] 56,910) 65,875) 49,2 65,408 
See aay 4 3,517| 43,639] 58,491) 22,946 57088 14/653 
moe i376] “3086| $'736| 3'568| -4:108| 2°179| _2°860 
eres cn. 41/693} 951341| 75,081] 58,787| 58,882] 58,208] 39,760 
865 5,86: 1,363 3,56 5 8 363 
97,937 eke: oa ease rane leno oe 
2,21 
260,274] 509,315| 398,309) 383,953) 375,874] 232,191) 286,221 
28,23: 23,99) 6,6! 5,741| 25,85 15,949] 24,091 
47,160] 49,703] 103,622] 46,819} 74,340} 38,156] 64,164 
49,432] 39,200] 52,345| 27,928) 43,244) 21,636) 50,443 
4,102 4,477 4,43 3,028 ,34 2,32 ,089 
105,840] 92,263} 148,047| 67,432} 127,487) 60,152} 104,639 
26,174) 13,283] 37,183 4,649| 23,514 2 ,36 
3,32 17,211 183. 12,050 3,045| 12,481 3,337 
5,745 6,469 7,377 57 5,362 ,518 ,983 
2,584 5,052 4,012 3,327 3,332 2,843 3,266 
4,772| 13,711] 13,533} 10,034} 10,24 10,474 8,911 
18,074}. 12,264] 17,578 45 15,403 ,108; 12,158 
54,061] 164,528] 75,609} 129,534} 65,258! 116,920] 58,333 
64,537| 126,342] 92/468] 100,585) 79,590) 91,662) 77,741 
14,873 5,94: 17,234 04 0,691 OT 977 
pe temela.; 9,529 7,612 61 4,553 362 3,917 6,144 
Haiti. . Bens 2,967 4,084 2,896 3,941 1,818 3,252 1,167 
Hondu Tas Sa eae Cae 5,691 5,568 5,674 4,906 6,078 5,633 6,337 
Honduras, WEMMRISH or eu. coe 2,344 1,003 1,764 992 1,535 688 917 
Boe oe Sot Ge COO OO I a 3,367| 20,266 9,213 8,550 8,540 9,104 8,967 
EMILE Pricliehnt<s) ace oc ojnje. axeie e's 3,543 69 5,512 555 3,633 3 164 
India. British Cue. eee eee 58,349] 43,747] 95,942) 26,812) 70,322] 31,452) 64,404 
fag RT BIG)! << omy fect vines. 31243] 5.45 5,943] 5,103] 3.735] 4.339] 3.635 
Treland ene) St Sita ae ee 958] 12,152 1,864 7,431 1,004 7,260 584 
oly - ne oan seats fo 8 41,202} 76,830] 48,170} 58,796} 40,199] 72,451 38,672 
jbl, 26sec .cetos Beane naar 126,820} 288,558] 204,201] 204,312] 171,720] 203,260} 151,396 
8,711] 25,050} 115,189] 13,748) 69,802 873 38) 
558 1,744 7 9. 567 649 1,361 
112,270 8,836] 242,872 5,021) 168,007 4,500] 129,160 
9,006} 109,450) 60,12 76,04 48,94 65,576] » 42,326 
31,371] 93,524) 53,287] 52,778] 50,023 3 50,664 
6,582 9,557 8,373 7,201 4,838 6,121 6,291 
6,559! 23,881) 22,268] 19,498] 11,576] 15,610] 10,359 
2,478 3,353 3,103 2,41 89 43; 2,671 
15,688] . 22,210] 25,987] 15,436] 21,587] 13,624) -16,501 
3,352| 24,981 4,622) 22,724 4,602 81 5,114 
1,355 74. 1,095 32 540 7 743 
r 12,813] 19,011} 16,524) 13,440 9,021} 12,174 7,454 
SPHPENISUTLOR. fe apeieicse gis ie = = ai= e+ 94,263} 85,031} 126,061] 60,351] . 98,823] 52,595| 96,828 
Poland & Danzig.......-...... 13,417) 26,297} 19,568] 20,278] 12,127 48) S11 
MMTHUGAl Reco SEONG GS: o.chiics el. 3,923] .15,091|{ 8,84 8,510] , 6,883] 10,837] 3,644 
FTA Gee Oe ee 2.4741 6,938! 4,978] 3,358] © 2/519 ,98 1,098 
Rina annene Soothes iiss ins. oe 672} 3,628) 8,563} 2,794 5,012] 2/831] 47935 
eae 310| 3,682 527| 2,161 24 1,758 160 
WIE. 3.6 8 Qt eee ee eee 9,157 6,012) 13,806] 21,564) 18,530] 41,341] 19,901 
Sweden. 45,104) 64,452) 58,65 43,074| 48,157) 38,214 24, 
Switzerland .. 23,036 9,622] 26,897 7,659| 20,659 64! 16,272 
Turkey ees Sez 18,958} 14,916} 17,855 6,222 9,8 4,456 575 
Union. BerninGAtricne:: fa). Syl: 15,983} 88,723] 14,402] 70,075| 5,866] 52/86. 3.611 
United Kingdom .. 118,247) 536,490] 202,691) 439,950) 200,398] 433,385] 155,323 
Uruguay ......1 4,730} 13,203} 13,80) 8,53 12,239 6,22 88 
Venezuela...... 20,035} 46,445) 22,770] 24,079 6,217] 18,584] 21,428 
U.S.S:R (Russia) 24,064; 42,892] 30,76 3,427) 20,514| 24,743] 17,809 
Yugoslavia......... 3,837 2,657 6,248 1,891 4,516 3,971 
‘ U. S. MERCHANDISE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY GRAND DIVISIONS 
-: Value of Imports from Value of Exports to 
ear 
al ) No. So. Asia & No. So. Asia & 
Europe | Amer Amer. | Oceania |Africa | Europe | Amer. | Amer. | Oceania Africa 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 EB 00 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Dollars Dollars | Dollars| Dollars Dolls Dollars | Dollars | Dollars llars | Dolls. 
1915 546,362} 509,458) 322,282! 365,865] 34,638] 2,573,408] 558,803] 144,129] 241,186 37,145 
1920 | 1,227,843] 1,662,663} 760,999] 1,476,691]150,285| 4, 66,091] 1,929,163] 623,917/1,043,184] 165/662 
1921 64,942} 754,849] 295,623 53,361] 40,372] 2,363,899] 1,129,579] 273,325| 645,381 84 
1922 991,203] 822,454) 358,763] 875,403] 64,924| 2'083,357 15,654) 226,075} 550,916] 55:776 
1923 | 1,157,056] 1,001,518) 467,421} 1,079,010] 87,061] 2,093,415] 1,086,168] 2691318] 657,921] 6 071 
1924 | 1,096,087 95,156} 466,074 79,653] 72,992) 2,445,300] 1,090,041) 314,252] 671,097] 7 "294 
L925 +288,881] 980,534) 518,797] 1,396,934] 92,1 2,603,750) 1,138,354] 402,606] 676,081| 89/057 
1926 285,863} 1,011,570 7,979] 1,469,056] 96,420 10,144) 1,176,481) 443,507| 777/248] 101/27 
1927 | 1,264,072 85,458) 518,275) 1,323,682] 93,255} 2,310,403] 1)253,027| 438,159] 756,698 107,08 
1928 | 1,248,749) 960,702] 569,409| 1,222,379] 90,206] 2,374,915] 1,327,364 0,8 4,549) 116,714 
1929 | 1,332,627) 981,532] 639,757) 1,336,837|10°,607| 2,340,845] 11395,063| 539°309 835,240] 130,538 
1930 908,84 761,711] 433,516) 889,286] 67,548] 1,838,377] 150191229] 337/508 555,707| 92,362 
1931 640,096) 517,043) 307,191) 593,421) 32,884] 1,186,884) 90,826] 158,691) 427,929] 59,959 
1932 388.963} 338,522) 200,902! 370.145] 24,241 84.2 364,852! 596,589 pay ene 35,974 
1933 462,189 17,767| 202,280) 439,058} 28,265} 849,778] 340,859] 114.048 327,393 91 
1934 489,633) 399.220] 228,958! 503,918] 33,326] 949/929] 486.064] 161.701 meer 76,814 
1935 598,716} 494,557) 281,472] 631,018] 41,722] 1,029,241 31,331 st iets 451,741 21: 
1936 717,544) 618.559] 291,505] 743,593] 51.389} 1/042’804| 616.711 4.222} 478,039] 114,202 
1937 843,329] 690,475] 422,026] 1,035,689] 92,148] 1,359,610] 840,126] 318,354] 678 919] 152,158 
1938 567,118] 490;427| 262/616 585,701] 54,666! 1 "325,964 : 739,987 299,711 610,146] 118,286 


U. S.—Foreign Trade; Water-Borne Commerce 
U. S. Foreign Trade, by Economic Classes 


: Source: United States Department of Commerce 
b: Year Value of Domestic Exports Value of | General Imports 
. (Cal.)| Crude | Crude |Manu’d| Semi- |Finish.| Crude | Crude | Manu’d| Semi-_ x 
‘ Mater’I\s| Foods’ “ts| Foodst" ’s Manuf's Manuf's Mater’ Is Foods’ fs| Foodst's| Manuf's Manees 
: 1,000 1; 000 rf ooo | 1 000 1 (000 ~ 1,000 4,000 1,000 1,00 1 
1 Dollars Dollars | Dollars Dollars Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars Dolla ound 
Ti 1920 1,882,530] 917,991]1,116. 605 955,497 |3,204.858]1,.783,534| 577,627]1,238, 13S 802,45 876,725 
c 1925. .}1,422,0 317,89 573,753 661,683| 1,843,334 1,748,065] 494,80) 432,906] 755,085] 795,733 
x* 1926. .|1,261,323} 335,062 03,005} 655,547]1,956,784/1,792,292| 539,818] 417,817] 8041333] 876.628 
1 1927. .|1,192.767 421,107 463,299] 699.7 727|1, 981 "955 1,600,809] 504,686) 450,849] 749,801] 878,597 
x, 1928. _}1,293,257) 294,678; 465,810 716,352!2'260,002/1'466,733| 5495891 405,815] 762,832] 906,173 
a 1929. | 1,142,352] 269,590) 484.304) 729,013/2,531,823]1,558,620| 538,560] 423/622] 885'051 993,508 
j 1930. 829,098) 178,533) 362,650; 512,802/1,898,089/1,002)161] 400/125] 293'448] 608'153] 757/022 
+ 1931. 566,791) 127,072) 246,814) 317,647/1,119,657| 642,173} 304,828] 222.316] 372.043] 649,275 
q 1932. 513,659 9,419) 152,118 96,727 |. 624,228) 358,325] 232,964] 173,927] 216,967] 340,591 
4 1933. 590,56 8,366} 154,609) 237,041) 616,639] 418,151] 211/813] 205,370] 292,005] 322/220 
= 1934. 652,752 59,032 por. OT 341,837) 878.838} 460,617] 254,314] 263,547} 307,302] 350,223 
1935. 682,953; 58,751} 157.211! 349,858| 994,308) 582,443] 322,327] 318,828] 409.690 5,617 
‘ 1936. 668,168 8,144) 143,798) 394,760/1,154,099) 732,965] 348.682] 386/240] 490/238] 465.853 
b= 1937. 721,863) 104,506) 177,744 78,268 1,616,548) 971,071) 413,312] 440,056] 634,174] 551,250 
3 1938. 594,425! 249,041! 184,128! 505,798!1,523,432! 576,417! 260,114! 310,693] 384,970] 417.566 
Of the domestic exports, agricultural were (1937) Of the imports for consumption, agricultural 
$797,482,000 or 24.2%; (1938) $827,629,000 or 27.1%. bs Sly Mee ,324,000, or 52.5%; (1938) $955,- 
or 49.0% 


Value of U.S. Imports and Exports, by Coast and Border Divisions 


4 Source: United States Department of Commerce; figures show millions and tenths of millions of 
dollars; thus, 1,918.2=1,918,200,000 
; 
: Imports of Merchandise Exports of Merchandise 
Year | Mex. No. | In- Mex. North | Par- 
3 (Gal.) | North | So. | Gulf! Bor-| Pac. | Bor-| teri-| North | So. Gulf | Bor-| Pa Bor- | cel 
5 Atl. | Ati. = i der |Co’ st} der | or Atl. | Atl.| Coast] der |Co’st} der |Post. 
ed Le 
" -1] 174.2|300.0) 23.7 527 .0|507 .4 39.1) 1,956 0/447 .6| 1,295.4] 75.7|/427.5| 681.4] 26.0 
ni E 180 .1|325.6 26 .3/546.1/543.5) 36.2) 1,812 3/496 .3/ 1,120.9) 72.8/518.9] 759.5) 28.0 
a -0} 194.4/285.4) 27.6'510.6/555.0) 31.7] 1,868 .4/428.7] 1,100.9] 77.1/506.1|- 856.3] 27.8 
’ -6| 194.5/284.6) 30.4/504.7/564.1) 30.5) 1,912.0/378.3/ 1,227.7; 95.5|561.0| 924.7) 29.0 
; .6| 197.8 283.9) 39.6/523.5/585.4| 35.4) 2,077.4,346.9} 1,140.3/115.7/595.0) 939.1) 26.7 
.5| 186 .8)197.7| 26.11343.4/427.2) 25.2) 1,529.4/271.3} 822.4/101.9|449.3] 648.2) 20.4 
" .6| 148.8 139.1) 13.9 194.9,264.8] 16.6) 974.8 193.0) 502.1) 48.0'303.0) 389.4) 14.0 
4 5.8} 88.3) 93.6) 7.8)130.0/168.2) 9.0) 534.6/130.6/ 467.1) 32.8/203.0) 233.7) 9.2 
E -2) .87.4,100.7| 4.0;121.1/176.7| 9.4) 576.5)147.3) 502.0) 41.8)197.7| 209.6)..... 
: .9| 108.5)113.4) 6.3)122.8/217.0| 18.0] 810.7|207.4) 510.0) 47.8/259.4| 297.5] 10.6 
q +2) 121.9/153.0) 11.2)170.2|273.5) 22.9) 884.1/220.4) 533.6) 57.0/280.1| 307.6) 2.9 
4 5.6) 144.8 162.7| 8.1)191.8/349.9) 30.9] 965.6/236.2| 546.2) 55.6/275.4| 360.4) 16.6 
-4,191. 6,214.2) 10.8 232/3/404. 1} 32.6)1,369.7/310.2} 661.7/101.7|403.9} 482.8] 19.0 
.71148.01160.01 10.41150.61236.9! 21.0/1,246.91284.6| 627.4! 79.61387.1] 453.0) 15.4 


Sf le 


Domestic Coastwise 


et tons 


Shipments 


U. S. Water-Borne Commerce (Cargo Tonnage) 


Other Total, Elim. 
Domestic |Duplic’tions 


net tons net tons 
326,081,133 


0,330 
386 ‘toa 226 


470,460,169 


7 
Source: Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
Foreign 
Year aera ar 
(Calendar) Imports Exports Receipts 
tons net tons net tons 
UO 2: | eae Siteiecdese 39,903,983 72,868,930 | 143,664,063 
‘ NAVE. < foie oo ccs = 50,109,2 58,438,222 | 216,998,979 
: ES «advo ore a0 © 51,258,418 80,034,795 | 223,012,607 
7 oS SEE Es 51,485,567 69,036,949 | 233,290,899 
: PS a oe 55,238,302 71,529,871 240,751,726 
C OB tic. 6 aud as suet 57,975,796 69,534,4 262,573,876 
: RPE ai T hs ToS 0 0'e's « ,037,75 60,071, 29,4673 
CO OA SS «--] 41,391,617 48,134,526 | 187,096,203 
BENE Sti clviwre-e s aye! 32,915,283 37,514,073 | 132,582,253 
PORBGNE auccyery aces da ;704, :762,158 (323, 
| 19342, ..<. DIIIELIE) 34'840/093 | 43/058/418 | 136,494'468 
EERIE Dan dina ooo «<i 658,608 42,980,899 | 202,036,695 
! Tu cee ae 42,929,952 47,316,941 | 247,492,398 
| OG as See 47,866,455 66,546,471 | 280,478,386 


289,152,713 


187,968,277 | 545,582,224 


TOTAL U. S. WATER-BORNE CARGO COMMERCE, BY REGIONS 
Source: U. S. Maritime Commission; figures show thousands of tons of 2,240 Ibs. 


Gulf Pacific | Gr. Lakes | Total U.S.| Non- Grand |Adjusted 
bai Ports Ports Ports Sea Ports | Contig. Total otal 
2,319 71,873 210,367 9, 7,283 486, 283 290,230 
‘ 160.748 3 vi 77,216 219,964 512,082 7,562 519,644 317)152 
165,385 55,639 9,643 217,994 518,660 ,066 526,227 314,722 
157,631 8,289 83,093 232,594 531,608 9,692 1,30 133. 
: 170,688 992 84,345 258,790 574,815 8,060 582,875 345,779 
158,547 57,286 76,386 212,058 504,27: ,156 512,434 305,182 
. 145,551 54,771 67,714 139,203 407,239 7,363 4,60: 192 
i 116,313 53,029 42 79,387 300,656 941 307,597 184,617 
} 128.71 64,511 53,823 132,645 247,098 7,267 387,010 22,494 
140,608 66,535 50,894 136,139 258,041 $,053 402,233 236,815 
a 2,063 - ; i , ‘ A 
iee'g9d gered 60,352 219,04. 301,740 8,497 529,282 303,018 
170,835 106,922 73, 025 256,682 350,783 9,308 16,774 60, 


547. 


: 
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U. S—Foreign Trade; 


Commodity Exports 


United States Exports of Leading Commodities 


Source: United States Department of Commerce 


“(Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars. Reexports not included. Ttems included in this 
table represented 88 percent of United States merchandise exports in 1937 calendar years) 


Value Value 
Commodit — Commodity 5 
d 1929| 1932| 1937] 1938 929 19321 1937! 1938 
Machiner: . 1604.4) 131,3]479.1]/486.1 31.4) 17.5) 5] 21.1] 23.2 
Blectrical a and apparatus. -|128.0 44,0/112.6}102.2 34.1] 2.8) 3.9) 94.5 
MBGAUSUTIBY 6 icc es petty en 262.8] 58.1|240.5|269.9]| Copper, incl. ore & manufac. . |183.4| 21.2| 93.6] 86.8 
Metal-working machinery .| 38.2) 13.9 64.3}101.7 || Aircraft, incl. parts & acces. . 9.1) 7.9] 39.4] 68.2 
Agricultural and implements|140.8} 10.5] 75.3) 75.4|| Cotton, manuf. incl. yarns. -|135.1| 45.5] 59.7| 57.0 
Petroleum and products..... 561.2|208.4|376.4|388.6 Cotton cloth, duck and tire 
Crude petroleum.. 37.8) 27.1} 96.4/111.7 fabric dps eee eee shale 79.4| 27.4) 28,3] 30.6 
Gasoline & \other motor fuel|266.9| 79.1| 84.9/103.5||Coaland coke.............. 106.2) 44.5] 67.4] 55.9 
mupricating Oil... s,s 04.9] 48.9] 86.5] 68.9|| Packing-house producis.... . 202.4) 56.8) 42.6] 48.0 
Automobiles, parts & acces. . .|541.5| 76.3}346.9|270.4|| Meat products. . 78.8] 19.0] 24.7] 28.5 
Passenger Cars.........--- 234.3| 23.3]134.8|100.1|| Lard, including neutral lard |108.0| 32.3] 16.1] 18.3 
Motorwrucks: .5..........-- 111.6] 11.7/100.2| 72.1|| Iron & steel advanced manuf.| 89.6] 19.8] 52.1] 43.3 
Cotton, unmanufactured ... .|770.8}345.2/368.7/228.7 || Sawmill products........... 110.6} 26.3] 53.7) 35.7 
Tron and steel-mill products. 200.1] 28.9/300.1|184.3]| Boards and timber......... 109.8} 26.2] 53.6) 35.6 
Iron and steel scrap... 7.7| 1.9|°79.4| 45.8]| Rubber and manufactures...| 77.0] 16.4] 32.1] 27.2 
Tobacco, unmanufactured.. .|146.1| 65.9/134.5|155.7|| Automobile casings........ 33.5] 7.8] 13.2] 11.3 
Chemicals and related prod. .|154.6] 73.1|139.3/128.9||Paper 4nd manufactures....| 37.1] 15.3} 31.1] 25.9 
Chemicals coal tar, indus- Books& other printed matter.} 27.1] 12.4] 22.8] 23.0 
trial, medicinal) . 84.5| 46.4] 87.7} 81.1|| Photographic & projec. goods} 31.6] 13.5} 22.5] 19.9 
Pigments, paints, varnishes .| 29.1] 10.4] 21.6] 18.7|| Wood manuf., advanced.....| 40.9] 9.8] 20.3] 15.6 
Wheat, including flour. 92.3! 51.1] 64.0/101.3||Furs and manufactures. ..... 35.7} 13.5} 17:9) 14.1 
Wheat, PSC PUIUG oie, heentsietoys 9 > - ‘{111.5] 32.7] 38.7| 78.1|| Naval stores, gaims & resins. | 31.2] 11.8] 22.1] 12.3 
Hruits and nuts.-;......... TST 1723] co2-a1 99-11] Leaghers oom ette ae ee 42.9}. 18.2] 17.3] 12.1 
DAL DDIES. SILOSD 505 cie0e. oe aici 33.1] 22.4) 11.6} 14.7 }|Paper base stock........... 5.1] 2.7] 23.6) 11.7 
Dried and evaporated fruits.! 34.3] 19.5) 24.91 25.6 
Quantity Quantity 
Commodity Commodity 
1929 | 1932 | 1937 1938 1929 1932 1937 | 1938 
Crude petroleum, 1,000 Canned fruits, mil. Ib. 307 264 268 327 
Rian cits he. =o 26,394|27,391|67,127| 77,272/|Corn, 1,000 bu...... 33,745] 7,886] 5,834|147,505 
Gasoline andother mo- Copper, includ. ore & 
tor fuel, 1,000 bbl. ..| 60,007/33,823/30,524| 40,269 manuf., million Ib.. 998 328 701 844 
Lubricating oil, 1,000 Cotton cloth, duck, 
10) 0) ae een rea 10,775) 6, Be 10, Beh 9,312 and tire ny mil- 
Passenger cars, thous. . 339 229 162 lion sq. y 564] 375] 236 320 
Bet ae: ket RS 197 25 166 116 oe and coke, 1,000 
otton, unmanulac- Ons . 19,708} 9,596/13,938} 11,52 
factured, million lb.| 3,982] 4,803) 3,223] 2,442 BAS eon ete “ prod-| Tan 
Iron and steel scrap, ucts, millionIb.....| 1,447) 866] 277 377 
OOO tang: .)...°-. .. 557 228) 4,102) 3,175 Meat products, mil- 
Tobacco, 1 ead a lion Ib. 446 191 124 158 
tured, million Ib. 566 411 435 489 Lard, includ. neutral 848 552 137 205 
wd pens * ae 154,348/82,116/55,776|111, ag Booth ri pare 
UL million bd. ft....... 3,078} 1,132} 1, 
Wheat, grain, 1,000 bu 90,130|54'879|34'848| 86.981|| Automobile casings, 32/1909) eee 
Apples, fresh, 1,000 bu| 16,856/16,919] 7,901 11,793 thousands......... 2,796 908] 1,016 850 
Dried and evaporated r 
fruits, millionlb.... 432 420 420 494 


Trade of Contihertal United States 


Source: 


In order to obtain the foreign trade of Con- 


tinental United States the 


States with Alaska, Hawaii, 


Islands from Jan. 1, 1935, 


trade of the United 
Puerto Rico, Virgin 
‘Guam and American 


Samoa, Wake Island ‘from Jan. 1, 1935, and Mid- 


United States Department of Commerce 


way Island from 1927, is added ,to the total for 


the customs area; 


while the trade of Alaska, 


Hawaii and Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands from 
Jan. 1, 1935 with foreign countries in subtracted 


from the total. 


Value of Exports 


Value of Imports 


Year — 
(Cal.) To Foreign ToU.S. From For 
Total Countries | Possessions Total colnnerian a Posscdiea 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Doll 
4,620,537,000 | 4,427,556,000 | 192,981,000 | 2,672,013,000 | 2 438,85 157 Ot 
3,963,077,000 | 3,780,020,000 | 183,057,000 3/282'296,000 3; ‘035, Bite 009 ateatanits 
333,730,000 | 4,109,344,000 | 224,386,000 | 4:010'641/000 | 3/6 “607, ‘000 313,034,001 
,761,644,000 | 4,521,219,000 240, 425, nan 3,832/148,000 | 3) :494'159'000 337,989'000 
5.083.287.0000 | 4,838,565,000 44'722'0 4'455'787,000 | 4090 887,000 | 364,900;000 
4,991,768,0 4,729,811,000 361,087,009 4,669.318.000 | 4,303,302,000 | 366:016,000 
pos, fel 000 Pies acne ey Pay epee 4,047.124,000 374,057,000 
311,007, 038,693, 314, ,349,314'000 | 3,951,050, 264, 
5,425,699,000 | 5,147,086,000 | 278,613,000 | 4:625,145/000 | 4/251! Or ‘300 377 068 008 
4,024,538,000 | 3,771,455,000 53,083,000 3 287, ‘534, 000 | 2° 929, 978, 000 | 357'556,000 
2,582.237,000 | 2,370,469.000 | 211.768,000 2)307, 185,000 1,98 0, 000 9'845:000 
»735,136,00 1,562,951,000 | 172,185,000 | 1,497,364,000 | 1/22 9, 1293; 000 268,071,000 
1,802,246,000 | 1,626,845,000 | 175,401,000 | 1,639,694;000 | 1/344. 33, 294'761,000 
Sais i | SR RAMS | Bb 507 08 | ARE SLE GRD | 1 55 3 88 | 308718 aap 
462,513, ' i 597, 258,087, 937,537, f 
2,666,015,000 | 2,391,823,000 | 274,192,000 | 2,698,594/000 2°306,115.000 Beery 
3,580,760,000 | 3, :913,000 | 325: 847, ‘000 3,360,765,000 | 2,937,665,000 423'100,000 


3,317,718, 000 


3,089,814,000 | 227/904) 


,000 | 2'171,079,000 


1,932,406,000 238,673,000 


ee SS 


The dollar values shown in the above table rep- | 


resent dollars of 2322 grains fine gold prior to ar ide Basen currency, the cold taluenee 


which has declined, subsequent to that date. 


. sages 
Mets CS | 


pa. doar. AnaRab e 
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~~ United States Imports of Leading Commodities 
: Source: United States Department of Commerce. 
\ alue in millions and tenths of millions of dollars. Items included in this table represented 
___80 percent of imports for consumption in 1937 and 1938 calendar years) 


Value 
1932 | 1937 


eanivioaits Commodity 


1929 | 1932 
Siete ead Pia ep tty os die 4) 136.8 


1937 | 1938 1929 


Fats and oils... . 


-6| 137.8 es 1.9 5 5 
RNG SUPE TSO. es ee 209.3] 96.7 -2| 130.4|| Hides and skins........| 137.3} 22.5 i 
Muubber, crude... ..<..- : 32.5 .5| 129.5/|| Fish, includ. shellfish...] 39.8} 21.4 3 
Paper and Cs hci hae 4; 94.1 (Lh 113.0]! Burlaphumece.s hase 77.4) 16.9 
Newsprint. - " 84.7) 122.5) 101.5|| Diamonds. Behe 56.0} 10.4: 5 
PUSRGF EAS Vishal. a.~ ators s -1) 113.9 : 88.8 || Wool and mohair. --. . - 87.3 6.0 22.6 
Paper orga ao Soi ae . 54.4 B 86.4)}| Flax, hemp and ramie ie, 
Wood pulp.......... 88.6] 46.9 .3] 72.8|| manufactures . 45.2] 19.9 20.5 
Chem’ ny fs related prod. 7.8} 49.1] 102. 78.0 || Cocoa or cacao beans. 49.5] 19.7 (20.1 
Chemicals (coal-tar, in- Sawmill products....... 54.2} 10.9 (19.2 
dustrial, medicinal). . 63.1) 26.6] 49.7) 37.1]! Boards, lumber & cabi- a 
Fertilizers & materials.| 72.9} 18.7] 46.7] 36.5 net woods, sawed.... 43.3 7.6 
Vegetable oils, expressed! 100.7) 29.3} 112.0} 58.6 Cer head 25.9) 12.5 
Wines and spirits. ..... 5 -3} 72.7) 57.7|| Ferroalloys 23.5) 4.5 
Fruits and nuts. 86.9} 44.3) 67.3] 55.1]| Wool manuf. in 78.5| 12.7 
Furs and manufactures-| 125.9] 28.5} 86.2) 45.8]] Art works 82.1) 18.5 
Tin (bars, blocks, pigs) . 91.8} 16.5} 104.3) 44.9]| Vegetables & prepa’tions| 48.1} 16.7 
Petroleum and products.| 144.5) 60.9! 44.6) 39.5||Unmanufac. vegetable 
Crude petroleum .. 79.9! 30.4) 20.8} 18.6 bres.<.3 3. tL eh eae 40.2} 12.2 
Advanced & refined oils} 61.0| 20.2) 22:1] 19.6]}/Iron & steel-miil prod..| 30.0 9.6 
Copper, includ. ore og Nickel (ore, matt and 
Renee cana 153.7] 23.7] 52.6] 37.9 BGY)'. 3505 ace 18.6 4.5 
53.8} 23.0) 31.9) 36.0/| Wheat, incl. that for 
ee 79.3} 16.5) 63.3) 34.7 milling and export... 16.2 5.4 
46.5 5.2) 35.2] 19.9|| For milling and export. 16.2 5.4 
69.3; 27.9) 56.9] 34.6/| For mill’'g & consump'n : 
Shs ar emes 15.9 4.2) 13.6 6.5|| Grains (corn, oats, rye, 
42.8 8.1 : 30.3 Derley) s..5.. et facies 
eae ee 40.9 7.6 3 29.8 


Quantity 
1929 | 1932 | 1937 


Commodity 


Commodity 


aP Coffee, million Ib....... 1,482) 1,571] 1,697} 1, Fish, including shellfish, 
i Cane sugar, million Ib. 9,777) 5,941] 6,392 Pulte og | yee mA yes 


ubber, crude, million Ib. 1, 263) _ 929} 1,339} 917]||Burlaps, million Ib..... 
ewsprint, million Ib...| 4/845] 3,584] 6,634] 4,549|| Diamonds, 1,000 carats. 
Far Se 87,068|74,053|57.816|45.194|| Wool & mohair, million 
1,679) 1,323] 2,395) 1,722 Ib 
2'323| ‘887| 2,046] 11554 


bars,. 

pigs) million Ib....... 195 78 197 111 
Crude petroleum, 1,000 et 

it aay Sak ge 78,933) 44,700] 27,310] 26,052 Ee aise iol 
Advanced & refined oils - Tea, million Ib......... 

Va a as 29,632)30,228/32,693|27,835||Unmanufac. vegetable 
Copper, including ore & fibers, 1,000 tons pnts 

manufac., Be Ib. 392] 455] 411||Nickel (ore, matte ‘and 
alloys), million Ib. 


MEIMADY 5) ss oo dias = odo = 68 57 72 71|| Wheat, includ. that for 
| eee 2 7,919} 28,032) 15,364 NO bt “and export, 

29} 147| 58|| For milling and export, 

1,000 bu d Se ASE 55 14,538] 10,023) 9, 


illion Ib. . aie 56] 221 157|| For milling & consump- 
i & skins, milli 190] 312] 182 tion, 1,000 bu....... 3 8, 


U.S. Exports (of Domestic) and General Imports, by Great ar ‘ 


Source: United States Department of Commerce 


1935 1936 1937 « 1938 © 
Calendar years ae See See SS SS ee = < 
roups Exports| Imports|Exports|Imports|Exports| Imports Exports 


1,000 
lars 


Do 

Animals & an. se 60,726 

x inedible. . 47,266 
Veg. food prod., & beverages 55,26 
Veg.pr. thea. ,exe, wd. & fiber 
wool" 

00! aper . 

Non-metal, minerals. 


520,8 
103,135 i 116,902 


CHIEF UNITED STATES PORTS IN 1937, MEASURED BY CARGO TONNAGE POE of 2,2 
Out- 
Total] going l 


In- Out- 
bound going 
25||Baltimore........ 12,040,385| 3,828,084) 15,86 
gener AAs 1,070,680] 14,319,958 15,586, 
'172| 6.141.158 $1,064.76 Cleveland... |. ,.|13,034 861 
j 2, 639,499) 19.635, 528/22, 475,027||Bostol....-.....- 13/448, 


545,664) 17,833, aay 20,379,598 || Chicago.......... 13/085, 396 1,40 a 
xi 


Bec REIL A 914) pi te 11, 230) 337 Ee 


"768) 15,070,765 17,252,533 j : Fy '635,047 seu ets i 


SueNe ‘13, 785, 801! 2,566,264!16 $332,065 .! 6,106,023! 5,671,07611 77.99 
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* Oe eo a i tes 


Retail Trade in U. S., 1935 ety pees Aes 


5 Source: United States Bureau of the Census ‘ ; as 
zt BY DETAILED KINDS OF BUSINESS ; 


Year’s — 


Year’s 
Kind of Business | Stores Sales Kind of Business Stores Sales 
3 No. $1,000 : No. $1,000 
(0) Aes a eee 
- Tot ited States... .|1,653,961|33,161,276 || Floor coverings, drapery . 2,611 61,246 
ele? eifed peeter.. - «| 1,853, Household appl. radio stores.) 14,100) 381172 
‘ood stores................- ,010}- 8,362,425 adio dealers... 2. Jk. wo. -s : 
Ee ecghe —- one eeee te? || Other home furnishings... 7:165| 95,749 
e Candy and Ce aOnery«- 55,197 314,467 
4 “Dalry products and milk. 16.290 O16 Gel Lumb.-b’ld’ng-hardw. group 73,186| 1,864,275 
nd) poultry... ...-... FE R : mer 5. 
«Be a eyed sa cis ets icine =e 6,554 88,708 Lumb’r and building material 21,149 866,865 
t stores and veg. markets. 32,632 215,965 Hardware stores. .......... 26,996} 467,217 
- Grocery (mo meats)........- 88,738] 2,202,607 Hardware and farm implem. 9,637 291,762 
_ Combination (groc, & meats). 166,233} 4,149,381 Heating and plumbing equip. 5,025 89,477 
a Meat markets : 32,55: 565,640 Paint, glass, wall-paper..... ,910 127,049 
‘Fish markets....,. yet ache Electrical supply........-.. 1,469 21,905 
_ Bakeries and caterer: 14,150 
- Other food. . ce ; Ds 6,90: 49,751 ||Eating and drinking places. .| -251,473} 2,390,860 
4 General stores (with food) .. 66,701] 1,110,403 Restaurants, lunch rooms....| 113,037} 1,453, a 
EE Lunch count'rs,refresh. stands 43 213.7: 
General merchandise group. 44,651| 4,619,751 Drinking places............ 98,005 pe gel 
. ats Dry goods & general merch. . 28,709 527,862 ||Drug stores....... aistatere we 4 56,697) 1,232,593 
iy ao bana toe ete 2... if7ai| '380'819 || With fountain . 38,731| 950,328 
arie an 1G ObE ss 3..0% ORGAN . Ase cise'so bis's s ' , 
aa Without fountain........... | 17,966] 282,265 
Apparel @roup..........-- tie 95,968] 2,656,242 
|_____——_— |_——_ ||Other retail stores ...,...... 151,240} 2,947,127 
 Men’s clothing—tfurnishings . 13,198 515,949 | | ——___—_ 
Men’s furnishings.......... 7,716 143,668 Bieycle SHOPS: occ cians ord 781 5,149 
‘amily iothing. Oe ere 881 58,84 Book stores oo9 os ac te ote 2,979 67,007 
omen’s ready-to-wear..... 21,975| 794,992 ieee stores and stands..... 15,350} 182,950 
,535 59,897 rR oe Se ee 11,242 98,718 
9,568 4,451 Fuel and ice dealers........ 35,293 859,018 
— Cus' F 6,559 67,120 Gift, novelty, souvenir shops. 5,512 31,502 
__ Aecessories—other appare Ne 8,56 109,917 Hay, grain, feed (withoutgroc.) 10,350} 317,390 
_ Shoe stores 18,967 511,399 Hay, grain, feed (with groc.),. 782 29,27 
Farm and garden supply.... 9,176 252,471 
a 1tomotive Sroup..... 26.2605 116,702} 4,606,650 Jewelry stores........ 12,447} 234,893 
¥ ———— Luggage stores. . . 829 16,23 
Motor vehicle (new). . 30,294] 3,725,438 News dealers. ........ ae 7,071 61,655 
Used-car dealers 4,751 122,204 Sporting goods stores....... 1,944 35,315 
] 14,343] 373,910 Beer and liquor {uackazed).. 12,105} 328,307 
Garages 66,243; 370,064 Other classifications......., 5,379} 427,245 
“= Other automotive ,07 15,0: Second-hand stores........ 550 3,340 
*F ling Gtations...:.........% 197,568} 1,967,714 Gloshing | and shoe.......... ede nee 
= ae \ a ed SIEGES oh oe lam sion +: alee i ,961 
‘ Furniture-household group. 45,215] 1,289,896 Tires, acroucaninas and parts... 6,433 29,988 
\ ae _———$$—_}—____— Paw Sheps. ..o0) 2.0. wk Go ,142 20,489 
peeere. etores,.......... a, oe 694,578 Second-hand stores—Other. . 5,172 34) 358 
ta! Employees (with year’s payreil eatons stores, | 354,000); second-hand, 20,994 ($17,113,000). 
745,103 ($663,418,000); general Included above are drinking places, 151,183 
ee 5 and 10c, and es ($101,488,000). 
eae ae clothin Not included above—book stores, 12,117 ($13,- 


($338, 300, 000); ; 


laces, 
$143,- 


WHOLESALE TRADE IN 1935, U. S. SUMMARY 


) i Sales 

States in 1935 
Maryland. 
Massachusetts 4; 808; 346 
Michigan, .-; . 
Mississippi 9 

ississipp: 

oun. aietelere ,811,544 
Montana..... 21,641 
Nebraska... .. 527, 6 19 


i 0 her 1935 isiuiale data (1933 figures in paren- | 
e —establishments, 176,756 (163,583); employ~ 
277,717 (1,187,688); payroll in year, $2,049,- 


 Bavrolt Relires do not include 


4 rae ae pay roll was divided thus—full time, 
xpenses, including pay roll, $7,591,912,000. 


propria and firm members of unincorporated businesses. 
35 active proprietors and firm members numbered 1,511,734 


Ployees in 1923 numbered 1,222" 920, of whom 125,943 were part-time. E ee ; 
"Employees in 1929 numbered 8) 833, 581 full-time, and 676,559 part-time. a . 


474,000); cigar stores, 15,111 ($13, 820 000) : florists, 
17, 320 ($15, 964,000) ; fuel and ice, 91, 573 ($106,- 
066 ,000); hay, grain, feed, 17,418 ($16, 284 5000}: 
e. | Jewelry ear 7m ($35, 379, 000): ead dealers, 13, 843 
eer ani quor ackage), 1 
($19,458,000). pad 


Sales Ss 
States in 1935 States in 1935 
$1,000 1 
Nevada...... 15,300]|South Dekotn: : 30-362 
x eres 54,069]|Tennessee . 745,609 
New Jersey . 708,645||/Texas........ 1,531,540 
New Mexico. ,O79|| Utah... ..,... 154,18! 
New York. 53/567 
ir; 502,951 
603,740 
877/970 
TegON....... 43, Wyoming. : 
Pennsylvania .| 2,741,012 hoon mat 
Rhode Island.. 130,697"... 
South Carolina 267,122|| Totalv. Ss. | 42,802,913 


483, 000 ($1, 659,487,000). 
Net sales in’ 1933 were $30,009,590,000. 


; employees, includin, art-t: 
$3,388, 166, 000; part-time. $235,123, 000: "operating 


United States—Retail Trade, by States 554 
Retail Trade, by States, 1935, 1933, 1929 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Stores Sales in Year Wages in Year 
1935 1933 1929 1935 1933 1929 1935 1933 1929 
No. No. Nod $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 
22,167 20,049 21,442 337,217 250,384] , 527,101 30,360 23,788 48,123 
5,214 4,749 5,068} 121,083 76,250} 198,620) 12,530 8455; 19.900 
18,292 15,918 17,937 240,724 180,096 412,68 19,427 15,29 33,034 
100,874) 89,554) 85,691] 2,329,009] 1,692,879] 3,210,863] 273,641] 216:105| 375,948 
14,273 13,700 13,993 302,559 233,014 ' 29,971 . is 
24,464 22,047 22,202 56,722 430,526 768,510 66,968 53,485 87,196, 
4,390 3,420 688 76,877 57,910 103,512 8,364 6,331 i 
6,472 6,156 5,931 330,813 241,515 336,262 43,905 33,681 44,385 
24,330 21,697 22,449 425,807 288,804 504,523 46,119 30,815 52,749 
31,310 26,681 28,687 484,693 352,916 635,440 46,963 35,763 60,599 
5,863 139 s 140,167 87,406 169,087 12,659 ; 15,386 
98,538 98,870 2,173,069] 1,728,880] 3,711,90 263,232] 221,323) 440,280 
42,471 41,2 41,618 569,972] 1,222,384 81,580 15] 125,966 
38,979 34,643 4 650,029 479,695 972,136 55,814 47,020 86,094 
27,433 26,779 5,605 448,261 329,178 744,586 39,863 32,813 i 
29,286 25,672 27,117 =f 304,605 587,340 36,931 30,220 53,266 
23,189 22,239 : 344,393 264,123 476,643 36,864 30,411 F 
12,766 11,429 11,091 232,599 184,386 307,627 ; 18,715 28,012 
23,349 : 21,082 462,874 384,384 619,573 51,738 45,707 64,292 
55,526 52,430 54, 1,461,180) 1,195,161} 2,054,976] 182,065} 156,224] 241,100 
61,962 57,121 55,958} 1, 236 137| 2,226,398] 152,323 08,969] 241,870 
37,495 33,879 30,725 820,010 585,102} 1,051,930 ; 103,817 
15,136 14,772 17,256 178,348 140,855 413,73 15,703 43,271 5 
50,927 49,247 47,039 125 759,125) 1,448,280) 104,127 90,182} 153,142 
; 2 4 189,457 112,382 243,828 18,775 11,813 23,317 
19,099} 19,212) 17,637} 359,757) 274,575) 562,945) 33,143] 28,343) 49,678; 
q.. 5 é 28,680 0,401 5 ; 5,096 
7,225 6,368 6,557 152,583 111,799 184,285 14,881 11,377 16,786 
67,7 60,010} 1,220,299) 1,016,928) 1,843,545) 140,660) 119,927) 193,503 
‘ 4,812 4,246 4,191 88,751 53,944 119,759 8,269 ; 
New York....| 204,511) 178,614] 190,017] 4,749,708] 3,739,992) 7,070,414] 568,833) 464,707] 792,285" 
§ No. Carolina. . 29,462 27,652 28,831 463,219 363,111 653,419 44,233 35,165 58, 
: No. Dakota.. 9,019 i 8,077 150,208 108,087 12,132 9,301 17,931 
Oi Sin vw sa 93,268 85,961 83,717| 1,956,941] 1,442,132] 2,864,831] 219,407] 172,264) 318,274 
Oklahoma. 26,022 26,434 434,793 341,774 028 1,1 ,629 
Oregon....... 15,352 13,769 14,570 335, 224,447 455,931 33,814 24,064} 48,154 
Bonsayivania. 129,719] 115,685} 135,275) 2,490,910} 1,876,899] 3,803,940} 279,545) 227,269) 411,939 
. Rhode Island. 9,095 8,438 9,542} 219,706} 167,288) 318,295} 27,671) ~ 21,242) 36,183 
; So. rolina . 6,686 15,528 15,036 248,206 186,215 300,220 22,688 16,961 26,128 
So. Dakota 9, . 845) 147,564 106,196 255,197 12,152 x 20,556 
. Tennessee . 27,445] 22,777 , 482,586] 330,079 f 46,784) 33,564 ‘ 
, oe ae A, 67,914 66,918} 1,289,264 965,561) 2,043,020} 126,80 101,720) 191,961 
} Ue 5,839 * 249 132,098 91,968 196,559 14,611 330 7 
‘ Vermont. .... % 5,189 99,121 78,600) 152,17 8,771 ,809} 12,763 
Virginia...... 26,757; 26,451} 26,120}. 471,329] 358,102 A 48,547| 40,065) 61,386 
- 0. 5, 30 22,110 25,086 368,171 761,808 56,287 42,2) 83, 
. West Virginia. 18,975 17,128 é 332,1 071 447,877 31,512 24,47 
aes os2 44,154 563| 39,474] 871,832) 623,952] 1,237,442} 83,954) 67,530} 121 on 
; Wyoming.. 3,486 3,169 2,983 82,681 55,970} 103,437 7,426 5,777 
} United States /1,653, 961 1,526,119) 1,543,158 33,161,276 25,037,225/49,114,653 ai 623, 289) 2,910,445 5y] 189,6' 670 
q ‘Total reported operating expenses, including pay roll—$7,591,912,000. 
, KINDS OF OWNERSHIP, RETAIL STORES, 1935 
Payroll P. Ct. of 
) . Type Stores Sales in Yr. | Employees for Year Tot. Sales 
: (74'149 24%d6112 2,838,801 2588015 98 9 
dents, total........ nisl 1,474, 1246, 838, 1598, - 
Endepen pen UME Ri tees we sls, < 127,482 7,550,186 963,636 910,569 i 
IBUE Other CY DCS - ww ao oe cls ee sees 52,330 1,364,978 159,041 154,105 4.1 
BM other ty Desa cv sectiv nese e+) | 52,BG0" fb 16S 078 118 ORT eee 
Mail-order houses had 378 stores and 40,969 employees; pay roll, yr 888,000; year’s sales, $420,027,000. 
State liquor stores numbered 2,053, with annual sales of $160,665,000. 
Military post canteens, 487; sales, $5, 524; commissaries or nine stores, 1,888; sales, $113,126, in 
The average reported operating expenses of all retail stores in the United States in 1935 was $22.8 
per $100 of sales, of which $10.93 was pay roll. No compensation for the services of proprietors is 
included. The ratio of 22.9 per cent of sales compares with 26.0 per cent in 1933 and 21.1 per cent in 1929. 
‘ WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE IN U. 8S. CITIES, 1935 
Total Sales Total Sales Total Sales | 
in the Year in the Year in the Year 


Wholes’l| Retail 
$1,000 | $1,000 


Retail 


Wholes’!{ Retail Wholes’1 

$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
Albany, N. Le 101,765) 79,742) Indianapolis. . 306,302 
Atlant: 


328,471] 136,842 Jacksonville... 134,381 
. 7|Kans.City,Mo.| 649,885 


139,084 


5|\Omaha 5,319 
209,399 Philadelphia, -|1,325,154) 656,744 
593,902||/Pittsburgh. . '692,155| 266,551 


Louisville. .... 155,140| 100,702|Portland, Ore..| 266,779] 147,413 
Memphis. 82,921} 101,915|\Providence....| 142,503] 113,392 
Milwaukee. ...| 344,7 236,941)|Richmond,. 181,430] _ 79,837 
; ¥ Nashville. .... ' 74'561|Rochest’r, N.¥.| 132,387] 132,420 
‘Newark, N 269,815] 197,527)St. 1 bhuarer ae 82,323} 316,398 
New Orleans 414,188] 123,524|St. Paul...... 162,486] 137,155 
: New York.. .. .|9,617,910|2,847,332|San rani ad; 149, 864| 298,371 
: Bronx. .224 5 164/188] '311;499/Seattle....... "329.668| 163,185 
5 Hem gL g ee) MOL 
? Manhattan. yracuse, el 
Er 4 132'920| '351,364/'Toledo, O.....| 138,833} 112,550 


44'712)|Washington. 242:729| 330,813 


Quee: 
Ri nm nd.. 
122,233 64,503 chmo: 1aTaet 


, 7,361 
831,180] 113,715|Oakland, Calif. 113°738 


‘World ‘Trade, By Gounibicet 


Source: ge tened Year- Book of the League of Nations; in American dollars 


Imports : Exports 
t 7 
2 gba 1936 1937 | 1938 1936 1937 
24,550,000 30,137,000 26,243,000 14,899,000 18,285,000 
9/481,000 11,513,000 Ave aot 15,068,000 17,777,000 
0 f 


433,778,000 502,519,000 516,403,000] 511,154,000] 589,038,000 

235,852,000] - 272,762,000 242'963,000 179,471,000] 228,233,000 

9 000 10,158,000 8,804,000 6,772,000 7,449,000 
24,550,000 38,603,000 37,248,000 50,455,000 84,317,000 788,01 

722'964'000| 931,726,000] 770,033,000} 662,689,000) 854, 350, 000 738" 551 "00 
9,989,000 169,00 9,000 9,01 


8,973,000 ¢ 8,634,000 169,000 

20,656,000 22, OD 000 24,381,000 37,418,000 46, 239" 000 35,217,000 

2,878,000 3,724,000) 3,216,000 5,248,000 8,296,000 7,280,000 
247,704,000 on er '000} + 292'910,000] 321,863, ‘000] 350,476,000 
,015,000 4,000 1,185,000 2/370,000 2,709,000 
38,264,000) _ 56, 211,000) 59,936,000 47,576,000] >. 61,121,000 
3,555,000 4,063,000 3: Bae 000 3,386,000 4,063,000 
7,619,000 10,328,000 8,973,000 10,158,000) 10,497,000 
638,646,000] 811,006,000) 674, 379/000 i; 029, 250,000] 1,124;912,000 
71,449,000) . 82)455,000 78,391,000 1,936,000 115,809;000 


71,449,000 88,381,000 103,280,000 113 100,000 192,339,000 
280'212,000] 279,534,000] 261,079,000] 210,286,000) 245;672,000 
z 221,122,000} 248,381,000} 295,619,000 172, 360,000 197,249,000 
Colombia 68,571,000 96,169,000 88,042,000 074,000 104,465,000 


— Costa Rica (G)). 8,465,000 11,851,000. 12,190,000 3 296,000 11,513,000 
Cuba : 103/449,000| 129,524/000] 105,989,000 155,090,000 185,905,000 
127,323,000] 163,555,000} 214,857,000 130,201,000 148,825,000 

6,941,000 10,497,000 9,142,000 7,619,000 10,328,000 000 

20,317,000 16,592,000 14,391,000 2,539,000 3,386,000 2,878,000 


3127550,000] 383,154,000] 291,048,000 317,460,000} 417,016,000] 355.386;000 
320,677,000 #ae a 000| 357/757,000] 294,942,000] 346,244,000] 338,117:000 
9'820,000 eae 000 10,158,000 14,730,000 17,777,000 15, 000 


11,174,000 i '005,000 _ 10,328,000 13,883,000) 14,052,000 
155,428,000 188,275,000} | 180,487,000} 167,788,000) 195,725,000 
25,396,000] 101,587,000 88,381,000 10,158,000 8,465,000 
23/873,000 30,476,000) 29,121,000 23,026,000 29,121,000 
6,433,000 7,619,000 6,603,000 8,465,000 8,804,000 
136,127,001 199,958,000 182,688,000] 158,645,000} 204,868,000 
84,994,000 00! 102,264,000 112,762,000} 126,645,000 
1,528,383,000) 1,701, '082,000} 1, ck 886.000} 932,834,000} 956,615,000 
10,666, 000 9,650,000 465,000 9,820,000 BO.158; 000 
2,201,000 2,201,000 + 362,000 2,370,000 ,201,000 
54,180,000 62,137,000) 46,222,000 55,703,000 35 :534/000 
*1,701,082,000] 2, 200, 046,000} 2,194/967,000| 1,923,051,000| 2,379,856,000 
41,650,000 105,000 35,386,000 60,275,000 78,730,000 
111,238,000 139'000°00 132,233,000 67,894,000 87,365,000 
7,449,000 9,820,000 $8,465,000 10,328,000 13,545,000 
14,391,000 20,994,000 20;994,000 15,068,000 16,084,000 
9,312,000 11,174,000 9,650,000 11,005,000 12;190'000 
5,079,000 5,248,000 4,571,000}. 10,158,000 13,375,000 
7,619,000 9,142,000 as or 9, 000 9,481,000 8,973,000 
8,804,000 10,328,000; 9,142'000 9,142,000) +650,000 
129,354,000] 143,238,000} 123, 936° 000 340 Gee G08 174,053,000 
9,312,000 11,513,000 9,989,000 0,666,000) 13,037,000 
459, 683,000] 613,927;000| 550,096,000 678, 604,000] 740,403/000 
“Qo ASosooe eee 86,857,000 75,852,000] .... 194,201,000 
5,925,000 3,216,000 2,878,000 "4,910,000 5,756, 
5,925,000 4,740,000 4,063,000 1,015,000 1,015,000 
59,259,000 62,814,000 54,857,000} 102,095,000 101,756,000 
, 169,000 86,180,000) 90,751,000} 134,264,000] 158,815,000 
35,555,000 47,238,000 545,000 17,269,000 000 


; 4 7 
196,063,000] 215;,026;000| > °200;635;000] 109'545;000} 109'883' 
431,577,000] 734,139'000} 585,313,000 383,154,000 549 419/ 090 

25,227,000] 30,306,000} 26,412,000} 18,455,000} + 23873,000 

_ 784,932'000) 1, 073, 610,000 750, 900,000] 764,445,000} 899/895,000 

4'232'00) ,000 00 5,925 7;280:000 


5,418 5,000 
25,904'000| 38,433,000 36,585,000 39,788,000}. 44 
34'370,000] 45,206,000]  44'021/000] —-38433'000 Bist 
Tetielool, _ascae boo] aaeee Sool SeaCe oo | Bz47.000 

296,296,000 397, 884,000} 319,154'000 387°408'000 at hasogn 

» L015 


RRO Cr ma i aC GF a 
0 1 : 
97312000 8:634;000 #440000 Feta 1 raitoe 


11,005,000 12,529,000 10,836,000 12/021" 238) 
128;000,000] 179;328/000] 110,053,000 215,878°000 247°708 00 


69,418,000]  69,926/000|, —.60,952'000 
6,772,000 6,433,000 5,587,000 3386 '000 ai ; 
ae : 16,423,000] — 19/301,000} 16,761,000] —_-13/883/000| —«-15.576/000 
aura 677,000 846,00 677,000 1/862/000! "031,000 
oN Net 185,058,000] 275,640,000} 267,513,000]  346}244'000| 526,900,000 


‘Netherlands....| 649;990;000} 853,504,000] 778'329;000| 4 
nd (G,a)|  20/486,000| —-23,534/000 Bie 381444 000 937207 000 
174 20 FBI aap SEG ORT 15 GEZ-O00]’ 0.4 77,0001 248,000 

5,079,000) " 4'232'000' 3,555,000 2930005 Regent 


,232,000}, 48) 
53,164,000] _71,449,000] » _43'005,000| 72/973 
228, 910, 000 317.968,000 288, 077, 900 168'658,000 ae oe O00 
18;963;000] 2158417000] —-17'608'000 *7239'000 : 29,788,000 
1,185,000 1,354,000 1,185,000 1,354,000) 1/523'000: 
7,280,000 9,312,000 8/127,000 7'111,000 8;973,000 


Soudan, Ang.-E. 
» So. Afr. ut 


_ struction of bridges, etc., $49,719,000; maintenance 


a 
Bab 


A oni 


< 
et 


50,285,000 
100,740,000 
000; 


100,402,000 46,391,00 4,180,000 fy 
6,772,000 001 BT 


ollars; ae SHiphway Expenditures m 


TRADE BY COUNTRIES (Continued) 


000 59,428,000 


SPER ot bp st A a ‘ee 
B58 


Exports 
1937 
93,291,000 


‘152,042,000 
227,048,000 


1936 


83,471,000 
136,127,000 
194,540,000 


+1938 . 
77,206,000 
139717400077 


225/016.000 
16,000 


16,761,000 
40,973,000 
2,539,000 
135,619,000 


677,000 
10,666,000) 
48,084, 


Somaliland, Fr. | 
Somaliland, It.. 


~ “3,555,000 
418,709,000 
370,117,000 


113,608,000) 


World Total 


9,142,000 
8 


46,000 


11,513,000 
49,100,000 
7,280,000 
6,264,000 
13,206,000 
28,952,000 
485,926,000 


3,047,000] *” 


+ 5,079,000 402/000 
41,142'000] —_27'597'000_ 
600,382,000] — 488/974)000 
3,724,000 
510,477,000 
294,603,000 
20'317,0 


,317,000 
24,550,000 
3,047,000 
31,492,000 


28,445,000 
551,450,000 
2,709,000 
388,741,000 
261,757,000 
793,000 
,518,000 
2,709,000 
26,920,000 
2,201,000 
51,301,000 
93,799,000 
2,193,274,000 
418,798,000] 3,298,715, 
000 78,053,000 
328,635,000] 
253,799,000 
144,423,000 


193,185;000 
100:740,000 


Ex. Spain | 22,073,270 ,000)| 27,508,201 ,000)}24,096 555,000) 21 131,893,000 |25,984,389,000|22,613,377,000 
Unless otherwise stated, the figures represent special trade, merchandise only, i.e., bullion and spec ve 


are excluded. 1) 
(1) Including bullion and specie. 
ing gold premium). (4) Imp.: official values. 


China. (6) Including bullion. 


(G) General trade. 


ing trade with Japanese possessions. 


Wholly or partly estimated. 
(2) Exports: including bullion and specie, of domestic origin (includ. 

(5) Excluding trade between Manchuria and the rest of 
(7) After 1936, including freight. 
between India and Burma. (9) For 1938, excluding trade between Germany and Austria. 


(a) Years other than calendar. 


(8) Prior to 1937, excluding tr 
(10) Exel 


State Highway Expenditures and Income in 1938 


Source: United States Public Roads Administration : 1 


Total 
Income 


* Of the total 1938 expenditures $523,738,000 was 
capital outlay (acquisition of right-of-way, $20,- 
330,000); construction of roads, $453,689,000; con- 


of roads, $252,388,000. 
Of the ‘total 1938 income, motor fuel taxes con- 
tributed $542,638,000; motor vehicle registration 
and fines, $256,817,000; motor carrier taxes, 


Seast 000; tolls on state highway bridges, ferries, . 


,171,000; Federal funds for road construc- 
-$199,066,000; income from bond issues, $57,- 


ite imposts in 1938 on highway users totaled 


yn. 


0 


State 


New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York. . 

North Carolina. 

aa Dakota......... 


1,135,122 1,096, 


$1,177,010,000, of which $691,063 was used for s 
highway purposes; $273,865,000 for local roa 
re and $7,906,000 for park and forest To 


etc. - Se 
Motor carrier tax receipts in 1938 totaled | 

421,000; state motor vehicle receipts were bs a 

825,000; state motor vehicle tax receipts, 1 re 


ig 
764,00C. i ; — 
The highways of the world on Jan. 1, 1938, to- — 
taled 9,684,559 miles, according to data by’ 
United States Department of Commerce—Ameri 
4,043,936 (U.S., 3,065,000); Europe, 3,526,643; Ai 
,139,789; Africa, 394,867; Australia, 485,546 


Zealand, 87,018. 


tu Source: Automobile Manufacturers aoaiaHont New York, Washington, Detroit—Va’ lues, 
PRODUCTION IN U. 8. (INCLUDES ae 1925 AND SINCE) 


Passenger Autos 


Number Dollars 

Bee ete 4,550 39,030, 
Sie 181,000 215,340,000 
895,930 575,978,000 
1,905,56 1,809,170,963 
3,870,744 2,544,528,799 
2,910,187 | 1,720,652,104 
2,038.183 1,153,907,947 

1,186,185 650,781, 
1,627,361 795,304,780 


4,068,935 2/397,717,534 971, 
2,124,746 1,331,598,129 530,425 358,652,285 2,655,171 1,690,250,414 


_ Figures, 1925 and since are factory sales for United States plants and production for Canadian plants. 
‘Included in the table are foreign assemblies of parts made in the U.-S. but assembled abroad. 
otor truck figures cover in a substantial number of cases, only the chassis. 


7 CANADIAN PRODUCTION ONLY, 1925 AND SINCE 
a j Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa 


Passenger Cars Trucks Total 


Dollars Number Dollars Number Dollors - 
Deen aust so dis , 86,158,773 26,397 12,234,486 161,970 98,393,257 
Goce Gnnee 32 75,253,581 32,035 16,513,225 153.372 91:766,806 
EYE Oy, oyi- te [2's 42,634,173 17,487 10,330,763 82,559 52,964,936 
oR: AO ee 32/490,829 10,095 6,070,667 60,789 38,560,796 
J NN ea ; 32,584,008 11,997 6,046,455 65,852 38,630,463 
Ma SEN shal stars > 57,260,156 24,205 12,770,318 116,852 70,030,474 
Ne aigie tte: 79,209,276 37,315 19,803,771 172,877 99,013,047 
PUBL a Secs 128,369 76,814,258 33,790 19,140,946 162,159 95,955,204 “a 
ee iy pees 93,368,282 54,417 30,389/011 207,463 123,757,293 pa, 
a POL Gi 81,661,687 |. 42,325 26,497,038 166,086 108,158,725 


World Production of Automobiles 


Source: United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce =a 
1937 1938 % 


| Passenger | Trucks and Passenger | Trucks and : «3 
Cars Buses Total - Cars Buses Total 


: DN. 13,915;889 893,085 4,808,974 2,000,985 488,100 2,489,085. 
Wepeitiek 153,046 54,417: 207,463 125,081 41,061 166,142 
ian 4,068,935 947,502 5,016,437 2,126,066 529,161 2,655,227. 
; 4,820 1,223 61043.) Sadie cb ceeaas To cen Pent eee ; 
1,750 63 1383 201 1,665 
12/186 1,627 13,813 1,600 13,000 
uae gle 250 25) 303 3 ae 
ce eee 144 1 - 180 180 
176,958 24,976 201,934 : 25,298 214,989 
267,652 64,242 331,894 276,592 75,777 352,369, 
RA A 120 495.‘ 615 237 553 790 
i Oy; 66,0005" [Pica eceks 66,000 58,974 10,144 69,118 
ant ad 5,150 9 280 14,430 8,500 15,600 24/100 F 
ety aia dt? Iw tape 40d ert, | AO? Hie eee 21 
1,500 70 2,200 2,100 820 2,920 i 
1,796 4,830 6,626 2/132 4,914 46% “WE 
I “889,633 118,116 507,749 “342,390 105,171 447,501 Soe 
oe ee 18,176 180,947 199/123 26,975 183/756 20/7310 
945,741 408,193 1,353,934 920,455 425,127 1,345,582 ; 
baie 5,014,676 1,355,695 6,370,371 3,046,521 954,288 4,000,809 


trig, in 1938 ts is included with Germany; figures for Poland include some assembled units; data for 
e United Btetes (1937) exported 395,199 cars; (1938) 277,207. Total exports (1938 s 
tates were 549,138; (1937) 702,037. Imports into all producing auuntleee Cou 35, 307: Coss) ‘ 


So 


Deaths in U. S. from Automobile Accidents 4 as if : | 


United States Bureau of the Census; figures exclude deaths due to collisi [ 
street cars, and do not include deaths in motorcycle accidents Po trains and ‘x 


7 Deaths) Rate Year | Deaths Rate || Year | Deaths| Rate Year + Deaths “Rate 


2 \|1918....| 7,525 17,571 | 17.4 
“9 11919. ./] 7,968 igeyt | 180 ee 350 ee ab 
9 91103 21,160 | 19:6 
3 10/168 23'765 | 20.8 
“9 11,666 27'066 | 23.3 
a 14.411 29/080 | 24.5 
9:0 15)529 30,042 | 25.2 
 Auto-train deaths—(1933) 1,437; (1934) 1,457: £1935) 1,587;, (1936) 1,697; 
Auto-street car fatalities—(1933) 318; (1934) 3 Cio35) 383. tinge) a8 "S69: eee 3.800 


Motorcycle deaths—(1933) 285; (1934) 332; (1535) 346; (1936) 362; (1937) 
ae 1938 figures are estimates of the Travelers’ Insurance a nek ae 


U. S—Motor Vehicle Statistics; Accidents; Highway Mileage 555 
eee eee ee 
Automobile Accidents in U. S.—How Caused (1938) 


Source: Travelers’ Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
TYPES OF ACCIDENTS RESULTING IN DEATHS AND INJURIES 


Pers. | Per) Pers. Per Pers. | Per Pers. _»Per—— 
mee _| Killed] Ct. | Injured] Ct. Killed | Ct. | Injured|-et. 
Collision with: Fixed object.,..... 3,420| 10.7| 82,330] 7.2 
Pedestrian .........] 13,340] 41.7] 295,420] 25.8|| Bicycle...... 5 770|. 2.4) 34)110] 3.0 
Soe pee tea. eat — bed ste sary Nan aeons . be =e 83,080} 7.3 
vehic Z i x isce! Mak 1 « 
Railroad train... 1,380| 4:3] 6,120] °s xo Ct. eee 
MOCO CAP: . 0.0.0.8. 260 38 12,660} 1.1 Totaleituss sens: 2,000| 100.0) 1,145, . 
Other vehicle. ..... 160 5 4,650 ei: ‘ 145 60e 
ACTIONS OF DRIVERS RESULTING IN DEATHS AND INJURIES 
Pers.| Per| Pers. | Per Pers.| Per | Pers. | Per 
Killed) Ct. |Injured} Ct. Killed) Ct. [Injured] Ct. 
Exceeding speed limit. .| 8,410} 39.6] 198,050} 25.2!/| No signal, improp. sig.. 280} 1.3) 47,150] 6.0 
On wrong side of road. .| 2,840} 13.4] 114,740] 14.6); Car ran away, no driver. 40 v2 F 3 
Did not have right’way .| 2,740} 12.9} 203,550] 25.9|| Drove off roadway..... 1,680; 7.9} 32,220) 4.1 
UGE ID. ok. ls 360} 1.7) 29,080) 3.7/| Reckless driving........ 3,500] 16.5] 104,530} 13.3 
Passing stand. street car . 80 4 2,360 -3|| Miscellaneous .......... 720; 3.4] 34,580} 4.4 
Passing on curve or hill. 340] 1.6 8,640}. 1.1 ane 
Passing on wrong side. . 230! 1.1: 8,640! 1.1 OUR is wig os ST 21,220\100,0! 785,900/100.0 


Of the 32,000 persons killed in 1938 in auto accidents in the United States, 22,660 were aged 15-64 
years; 5,250 were 65 years or over; 3,070 were ages 5-14; and 1,020 were ages 4 or younger. 

Of the motor yehicles involved in fatal accidents 92.4 percent apparently were in good condition; in 
84.8 percent of the fatal accidents the car was going straight ahead, a left turn was more fatal than a 
right, and skidding occurred in 4.6 percent of the cases, 

The road was dry in 77.0 percent of fatal accidents, wet in 17.4 percent; the weather was clear in 
84.3 percent and rainy in 11.2 percent; 3.5 percent of the accidents were on the open highway, 17.2 
percent at street intersections, and 11.9 percent on curves. 

Drivers in fatal accidents had a year or more of experience in 94.8 percent of the accidents, and 70.5 
percent of the drivers were 25 years of age or over. 

Passenger cars were in 78.2 percent of the fatal accidents, 93.9 percent of the drivers were males, and 
Saturday and Sunday drivers were in 41 percent of the fatal accidents. 

Deaths strike most frequently just after dinner; injuries reach their peak before dinner, More per- 
sons are killed in traffic accidents between seven and eight o’clock in the evening than at any other 
hour of the day, but the high point for injuries is between four and six o’clock in the afternoon. Dusk, 
darkness and faigue are undoubtedly strong contributing factors in bringing the accident curve to its 
peak toward the close of the day. : 


WORLD MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS 


Outside U.S. Outside U.S. 

Dec, 31 United | Unitded World y of Dec. 31. United United World | % of 

States States Total orld States States Total |World 
of) Fe 1,710,983) 9,231,941/10,942,924; 84 $930. <2... 4 9,108,234/26,545,281/35,653,515| 74 
7 2,190,609/10,463,295|12,653,904| 83 1931.......| 9,277,044/25,832,884/35,109,928] 73 
1922.......] 2,433,737 12238,375| 14,672,112 83 1932.......| 9,251,275|/24,115,129|33,366,404| 72 
1923.......| 2,931,407/15,092,177|18,023,584| 84 1933.......| 9,505,032|/23,843,591|33,348,623| 72 
Raia « 3,715,735|17,595,373| 21,311,108] . 83 39842 a 10,191,521/24,951,662/35,143,183] 71 
1925.......| 4,537,973/19,937,274|24,475,247| 81 1935 72 7.7.4: 11,072,488 |26,230,834/37,303,322| 70 
1926.......] 5,512,933|22,001,393/27,514,326| 80 1936...... .|12,039.608/28,165,550/40.205,158] 70 
MOAT 2s2-. ~~ 6,425,316|23,133,243/29,558,559| 78 eee 12,972,728|29,705,220|42,677,948| 70 
1928.......| 7,404,651/24,493,124/31,897.775| 77 Lb t*. a wese 14,334,240/29,485,680|43,819,929) 68 

1929.......! 8,473.948!26,501,443134,975,391| 76 


The number of motor vehicles abroad, as in- In the United S s there is 1 motor vehicle for 
dicated by the registrations, was as follows in | every 4.3 persons; in the world at large, 1 to every 
chief countries (Jan. 1, 1939)— 142 persons. Rank’ next to the United States 

United Kingdom, 2,610,559; France, 2,251,300; | are Hawaii and N Zealand with 1 car for 6 
Germany, 1,816,200; Canada, 1,375,133; Australia, | persons, Canada with 1 to 8, and Australia with 
957,982; Soviet Russia, 672,952; Italy, 467,624; |1 to every 9 inhabitants. At the other extreme 
Union of South Africa, 350,281. are found Muscat with 15,152 persons for each 

Of the total registration abroad as of Jan. 1, | motor vehicle, Liberia with 1 car to every 12,000 
1939, passenger cars numbered 10,160,666; trucks, | people, China with 1 to 9,201, and Mauritania 
3,409,263; buses, 267,039; Diesels, 130,051. with 1 to 6,913 residents of that area. 


: ———_S 
SURFACED STATE HIGHWAY MILEAGE EXISTING, JAN. 1, 1937 
Source: United States Bureau of Public Roads 


High-type surface mileage, 113,695, of which 81,283 was Portland cement concrete; other concrete, 
and Siibait 15,100; bitumen macadam, 14,232. Total mileage, 533,144. 
Block pavement totaled 2,898 miles, of which 2,812 was vitrified brick. 


States Miles States Miles States 
@........| 4,298||Kansas..........| 7,064|| New Hampshire. 

Tear eae 4 Kentucky....... i New Jersey. 

Arkansas........ 7,776 || Louisiana 11,969|| New Mexico 
“California.......| 12,479||Maine...... 6,834|| New York 1 

Colorado........| 5,500 ey: North Carolina. .| 26,354 A 
Connecticut..... 60|| North Dakota...| 6,235 washilgwy eet 
Delaware. Ohio...........,| 14,244|/West Virginia. ... / ; 
Florida. Oklahoma....... 6,482 ||Wisconsin....... 9,657 
Georgia . oe ieee Pg l Wyoming..... weil By ORT: 
Titinols Rhode Island....| '749||United States... . |371,424 
Indiana South Carolina...| 5,612 

Towa. 8||South Dakota... 5,129 


Total mileage of all roads, including surfaced, was 520,351, of which New York had 13,911, 
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Fuel Taxes, Consumption; Registration ie 
; Source: United States Bureau of Public Roads 


a SE 


i otor “ ’ Se ar 
j | Motor arises Motor Motor Motor Vehicle Registr: tio: 
tat Fuel Consump- Fuel Tax Vehicle Se ; — 
hha Tax tion Receipts Receipts Total Passenger 
Cents 1,000 Gallons} 1,000 Dollars] 1,000 Dollars No. 
SSE hae 6 226,813 13,579 14,314 301,990 
5 84,534 2 ,076 128,791 
Tete sc 64% 159,944 10,092 2,908 220,391 
seins staat 3 1,571,925 47,117 23,930 2,510,867 
Ese rau 4 187,944 7,46 2,54 332,77 
ercrriave:e 3 312,710 9,242 6,611 40,335 
C 4 52,491 2,073 1,216 64,07 
J, Pe 2 133,325 2,520 14 162,863 
7 326,838 3,232 6,432 423,021 
emcee 6 8,921 19,633 1,974 432,360 
ens bn 82,077 4,085 2,380 37,851 
3 1,256,016 36,888 21,591 1,780,86 
4 62,87 22,770 9,635 922,788 
3 445,906 13,234 11,797 740,021 
3 337,527 10,16: 823 573,985 
5 256,516 12,531 4,599 414,207 
7 42, 16,627 4,892 326,199 
4 143,984 5,558 3,562 196,690 
4 248,608 9,929 5,069 395,347 
3 662,254 20,19 6,759 43,78 
Cs or ea 3 929,293 27,683 20,856 1,408,835 
a Peay 4 447,444 19,57 oT 21,2 
es Area 6 181,101 10,181 4,001 215,195 
ApS He hee 2 581,086 11,636 ,439 837,118 
fe ae 5 89,450 4,452 1,546 171,326 
SB ier he 2 5 223,309 11,139 2,442 407,330 
; Bees “here 4 9,95 1,20 26 8,42 
few Hampshire. .. . 4 82,714 3,2 7 Ai 124,379 
sue ‘Ow Jetsey........ 3 742,435 22,362 20,204 1,000,684 
- New Mexico....... 5 81,65! 4,090 ,643 116,53 
f e ( 4 1,684,672 66,195 47,124 2,584,123 
6 97,039 24,308 ,211 537,242 
3 85,775 38 1,523 174,256 
nea 4 1,206,838 45,982 27,204 1,870,249 
4 350,190 13,910 5,779 35,399 
5 198,644 9,83: 2,922 357,321 
4 1,397,068 52,001 34,513 1,976,466 
Be 116,874 3,495 2,778 68,888 
6 188,783 11,462 1,633 287,913 
4 99,668 He 1,983 0,63: 
7 264,163 19,231 4,173 398,624 
4 1,075,851 42,747 20,263 1,548,343 
4 87,851 3,478 ,097 27,004 
antes 4 63,300 2,530 2,365 87,402 
ote au oI 334,327 16,621 6,134 441,462 
5 309,697 15,431 3,262 23,32: 
i} 188,915 397 5,498 275,691 
a 484,812 19,447 13,001 840,291 
4 63,376 | 2,478 60 80,765 63,176 


19,609,728 


: ss onsumption of motor fuel gasoline in 1938 was 21,406,636,000 gallons. ' 
thi otor-vehicle receipts $340,061,000 represented registration fees. 


388,825 


29,485,680 25,261,649 


xpress. service is a nation-wide system for the 

dited transportation of packages and larger 

ments direct from senders to receivers in some 
Ss. 


mtiguous countries, in certain American ter- 
ial possessions and in Cuba, 

_ pioneering days of the stagecoach and 
express to the era before the World War, the 
ss traffic grew to enormous proportions and 
‘the formation of numerous individual ‘ex- 
, Operating companies, transporting an im- 

e miscellany of shipments of commercial 
dustrial concerns and of the public itself. 
than a dozen of these old express companies, 
y the pioneers in the field, survived as a 
of unification and mergers. Among them 
he American, Adams, Wells Fargo and at- 


Se 

tary necessity moved the federal government 
ake over the railroads (Jan. 1, 1918) and six 
later the remaining express enterprises 
2 pee to consolidate their business and 
izations, to enable one unified company to 
in the service, on a national basis, on all 
‘oads under federal control. Thus, came the 
American Railway Express Company, which in 


Express Service and Its 100th Anniversary 
: Source: Railway Express 


less than two years after its creation, at the end 
of the war, was released from Government con- ; 
trol and returned to its owners. 2 

As it was impractical and contrary to public 
needs to re-establish the former Set-up, the unifi- — 
cation of the express service was continued with- _ 
out interruption under private management, a 
provision of the Transportation Act of 1920 per- 
mitting that procedure, with the consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which gave its 
approval. Eleven years later, the railroads over 
whose lines this traffic had always been moved in > 
Passenger service took steps to acquire owner 
ship of the business. As a result the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, which they had organized, suc- 
ceeded (March 1, 1929) the American Railway Ex- 
press, the latter retiring from the field. \ 
Railway Express service’ is now operated on 
more than 213,000 miles of railroad, 35,000 
miles of airways, 11,000 miles of motor car- 
rier lines and 20,000 miles of steamship routes. — 

Air Express as a division of Railway Express was __ 
twelve years old (Sept. 1, 1939). The service was _ 
operated (1939) on from 365 to 500 regularly sched- 
uled transport planes over 35,000 miles of domesti 
airways for more than 200.000 miles a day. By 
rangement with Pan American Airways, Air E; 
press was maintained over 54,000 miles of sea) 
to forty-seven countries and colonies in’ Centre : 
pe pout America. the Pacific islands and the — 

ent. : ; ’ 


- 


ee ee 
States—Railway Statistics 


. a & aN) ¥ . ° 
American Railway Statistics 
Source: United States Interstate Commerce Commission 


_Mile- Loco- | Fre’ht | Pass. Rees 
age | Miles |jmo’es Cars |Carsin Passengers Freight Em imipiovee 
Owned} Built jin Ser.| in Ser. | Sery. Carried Carried ployees ages = 
Miles | No. No. Ri No. moa ’ 
4,122) 60,019) 2, ue 478 849, 300, 101] 1,699,420]1 726.3 306 
66.502 | 2.341567 1117| 1/828/692/294 ate 
68,942 2, 388. 424 ‘ 269,912 427, 622, 267 7 075, 886 3, ‘754, 280, 920 
68,098] : 56,8 4 01 ies a 2, "916, 192, hi! 


9] 1,440,433,567 
1,502,590, 185] 1,013.6 
2 p 1, 1805, aes 847 
c 2 1949] 499,687,875] 1,928,444 492] 1 
1,731, 096 454,507,5401 1,482,504,121 


Figures for miles owned cover all classes of steam | 48.8; (1937) 49.2; (1938) 49.4. 
railways. Average ann&al compensation per employee 
Figures for freight carried (1913) cover classes/ class I roads—(1918) $1,419. 34; (1919) $1,4 
I and If roads, and this is true for that year as to | (1920) $1,820.12; (1921) $1,666.2 28; 19: 
number of employees and employees’ wages. (1923) $1,617.11; (1924) $1,613. 47: 
Average capacity of freight cars, in tons—(1903) one’ $1,655.79; (1927) $1,677. 24: 
.4; (1910) 35.9; (1920) 42.4; (1923) 43.8; 1929) $1,744.03: (1930) $1,714.43: ) 
4 pipes} 44.8; (1926) 45.1; (1927) 45.5: (1932) $1,466.33' (1933) $1,445.48: (1934) 07. 
.8; (1929) 46.3; (1930) 46.6; (1931) 47.0; (1s (1935) $1,653.18; (1936) $1,734.79; (1937) $1 781.2: L; 
* (1933) 47.5; (1934) 48.0; (1935) 48.3; (1936) ! (1938) $1,859.24: 


RAILWAY PASSENGER AND FREIGHT DATA 


Miles /Rev. | Ave. [| Frt. Miles Miles Ca. 
Passenger Freight Traveled | per | Jo’r.| Rey | Traveled | Traveled |-- 
Revenue Revenue by Pas.| per jaton| by Pass. |by Freight 
Pavens' s|Mile|Pas.|Mile| Trains _ Trains _ kura| ta. 
Dollars Dollars ~ | Thousands i aes Cts. Miles 53 se 
628,992,473/1,925. any 036) 32,338.496 549,015.003] 635, 
2.037.925. 32.474,923 580,448,205 
574.826.099] 6 


iotonri0 io # 
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4°75 
305, 376! '818}4,771/5) 
873, 929, 297/4/899) 1 
730,765,86714, 145, rst *013 
o3y. 738" :006| 3,302, rai 718 
377.511,204|2,485,475,107 
$29. 816,306| 2,528, 968 226 
46,870,291/2,671,900,556 
58,423, 361/|2/831, 139,271 


38. 
356,631,227 8 
13 1 aoe Es Bs" 420,638 420/818,671| 512,200/236 


406,406,349!2,900,676,475! 21, "656,918! 1.88/47.65! 0.99] 398,145,009] 431,389,779! 4, 99 


Of the persons killed in 1938, railway employees | injured included 16,569 rail employees” an 
numbered 511, passengers on trains, 69; all other | passengers. 
non-trespassers, 1,621; trespassers, 2,298. . Those 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS 


598, 343. ATT 
545,090,881] 523,254,887 
485,537,618 


Cc 
1 
1. 
2. 
2, 
2 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2.. 
2. 
1. 
ye 
toe 
1. 


wwwDotvin~ 


- Kill 2,268) 2,149|2,206|2,491 2,371/2,568) 2, ‘485 2,028) 1,011/)1,525)1,511|1,554/1,686)1,786 
Injured 5 333 6,314) 5,525|6,555|6,991|6,513) 6, 666| 6,804| 5,517|4,657 |3,989|3,697|4,300/4,658 4,930 5, 


“Total . 7,193 8,58218,6748,761 '9,48218,98419,234 9,289) 7,53716,46815,51415,208|5,85416,33816,71617,011 
Grade crossing accidents in which automobiles and trains collided killed 1,307 persons in 1O88: 
; , ; 


THE RAILROAD DOLLAR. HOW IT GOES 


and supplies 
Loss & damage, 
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Total Net Railway ; en mee 
Operating | Operating Tax Operating Net Dividends|Op. Ex 
Revenues Expenses | Accruals Income Income | Declared Oper. 7 


Dollars 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 


85,217,647/253,522,014| 477,326,360) 26,542,939) 158,790,118 
79,997,003|243,646,495| 465,896,456) 23,282,241) 211,766,557 
30,177, 160/240,759,909| 505.414,828|) 52,177,010| 202,568,162 
ee rere 324,858,054] 675,599,950/221,590,885/ 231,732,609 
6 


3,499,125, 784| 2 


2,812,141,575)1,881.879.118| 98,034.593| 805,097,141 
2,956,193, 202) 2,088,682,956|137,775,259| 694,276,111 
§.310,150,780|5,954,393,793| 289,272,083 12,100,759 
6,246,883,699|4,633,497,390|365,790,063}1, 136,728,016 
. | 6,508,678,781| 4,766,235, 118|396,538,002|1,229,020,188 
-| 6,245,715,593/4,662,520,530/383,111,605|1,077,841,658 
|| 6,212'463,95414,508,605,980|395,630,626|1,182,467,353 
6,373,003,832/4,579,161,848|402,698,333] 1,262,636,132 
*356.483,927|3,993,621,052/353,881,476] $74,154,248 2 
4,246,385,147|3,273,906,037|308,491,869) 528,204,145 401,462,731 
3168,537,310)2,441,814,224/279,263,082| 325,331,654/121,629,641/ 150,774,322 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 


5,154,017|331,013,074| 597,840,678) 146,351,023) 227,569,358 
2,680,732|346,235,674| 376,864,908! 87,468,415!136,269,736 
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4 Operating revenues in 1938 for Class I roads $30,000; (1930) $9,600,000; (1931) $400,000; (1932) 
“amounting to $3,565,490,753 were derived from the $1,572,000; (1936) $15 348, 
following chief sources: freight,* $2,852,111,856; forts Borers sare pripaie Pcs stock— 
ee et mall, $00,003,903) expres | 3.145 (1993) 4.63) Clas) Laas (ions) 4-35: (1936) 
3,461,708. ; 5.06: (1 195: 125: -70: 
Beene nn ro lan x suas Gtr tue (ee) Oa: CS Pa 
e : ance of way an = 3 f 
ructures, $420,147,125; maintenance of Contos ie i 2-08; AA80) (443; CSD) Sa 
ment, $676,507,089; trafic, $102,532,248; transporta- Average dividend rate on dividend-paying stock— 
a1 ion, $1,361,532,997. as (1920) 6.52; (1923) 7.30; (1924) 6.37; (1925) 6.52; 
- Dividend figures include stock dividends author- | (1926) 7.32; (1927) 8.47; (1928) 7.12: (1929) 7.47: 
A by the Interstate Commerce Commission— | (1930) 7.83; tia) 5.48; 19393 4.57: (1933) 5.09: 
$575,000; (1925) $2,312,539; (1926) $6,448,- | (1934) 6.21; (1935) 5.94; (1936) 6.45; (1937) 5.85; 
(1927) $10,153,120; (1928) $750,000; (1929) | (1938) 4.34. The peak, 9.02, was in 1921. s 


RAILWAY VALUES, STOCKS, BONDS, AND CAPITAL 
(Investment figures, first column, represent book values) 


“Investment Common Preferred Funded Tot. Railway Net Amount of 
In Road and Stock Stock Debt Capital Capitaliza- | Stock Pure 
Equipment | Outstand. | Outstand. Outstand. | Outstand. tion Dividends 


lars - Dollars Dollars Dollars Dolars Dollars D 

1,403,488,842) 10.303.474,858| 18,417, 132.238] 14,375,529,748 5,412 B78 457 
1,394.956,920) 12,133,064,357!21,127.959.078] 16,307,502.580|5,219.846.566 
1,897.823,599/12,777,765,646|21.891,450.785|16.993,930,263 5,075,039.645 
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3,916,410] 14,531,691,768/24.569.693.276|18,652.491.: 
36,510,297| 14, 223/572; 728] 24’ 246,868,665 18°349'297 450 Poteet 


6 
5,636,081,713/8,063, 946,728] 2,050, 126,368) 14,008, 763,824| 24 122'836/920) 18/31 
'595,739,47818,040,337, 169|2,049,498,093] 13,765,622. 110123/855:457.3721 17,087, 982, 640|3;139; 46 080 
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Capitalization’”’ is total capital outstanding } securities in the hands of th i 
S capital securities owned by railways. Thus, : ds. $1 See oe 
» of the $17,987,982,640 of American rail See conan weet Lene 


any) WIDTH OF STANDARD GAUGE RAILWAYS 


if The standard gauge of railways is 4 feet 81%) as on rail heads with 

inet S, ese tne el Can- Broad-gange is 8 font aee wae cet in the South. 
4, France, im » Holland, Belgium, | Narrow gauge:-A ga’ x 

Me aiieeena Tuckey, Thetis te coe pmeger ere cause, me as Nie mneety bey i Pree na 

and Europ cey. 4 is 564 atin i ies: 

: i airome the inside of one rail to the inside of Siaploned | in CONELINETIONCraRKE Eee ari 


he opposite rail, about five-eighths of an inch] standard on t iti i 
elo ‘the top of the rail head. This measurement | etc. A gauge of Jatnes Pe etatentoam eniploved 


) in chief states—Texas, 16,473; Illinoi ‘ 
18; Minnesota, 8,464: California, POT 
7; Oklahoma, 6,535; Georgia, 6,425: 
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The Simplified Spelling Movement 


Source: William Russell, B. S. Chem,, University of Georgia 


It is well known that English is one of the most 
difficult of all languages because of the incon- 
sistency between spelling and pronunciation. Many 
words contain silent letters or groups of silent 
letters. _Moreoyer, the same letter may represent 
many different sounds as it appears in various 
words, and also the same sound may be represented 
by different letters. As a result, we are forced to 
learn our words as a whole like Chinese ideografs 
instead of the more rational fonetic method, where 
there would be an alfabet in which each letter 
would represent one sound. 

Altho spelling reform may be traced back as far 
as 1554 or earlier, the first real changes were given 
by Noah Webster’s dictionary of 1828 and consti- 
tute what is now called the difference between the 
American and British styles. 


altho 


It was in 1875 that the American Philological 
Association took action and advocated a special list 
of new words, Later the National Education Asso-_ 
ciation revived the idea and proposed anotheretisty 
Then in 1906 President Theodore Roosevelt gave 
his support, and Andrew Carnegie donated funds 
yearly to the cAuse. 

With the death of Carnegie in 1919 the donations 
ended and the campain went into the hands of 
individual groups, who kept up the fight in various 
ways. The Simplified Spelling Board has con- 
tinued to advocate changes since this time. 

Two methods have been advocated for spelling 
reform. One constitutes sudden change of all 
words to a fonetic basis, and the other a gradual 
change. 

_ Among the most popular reform spelling words 
in common use thruout America today are: 


gipsy kwiz plow tho 
ameba soodby mold sirup thoro(ly) 
catalog hiccup nabor sulfur thru 
cigaret inclose | nite technic traveler 
draft indorse Porto Rico theater 


Besides the use of definit words certain general- 
ized rules for reform have been put into use. 
Among these are: 

(1) Words containing ae or-oe spell as e. Ex- 
amples: cyclopedia, ameba, esthetic, maneuver. 

(2) Avoid the use of gh. Examples: nite, draft, 
enuf, altho, tho, thoro, thru. 


(3) Drop we from words ending in gue. Ex- 


amples: catalog, dialog, pedagog, prolog. 

(4) Drop u from final our. Examples: 
fayor, honor. 

(5) Change final re to er. 
fiber, theater, goiter. 

(6) Change final ise to ize. 
penalize. 

(7) Change ph to f. 
fonetic, fantasy. 


color, 
Examples: center, 
Examples, surprize, 
Examples: sulfur, fantom, 


Frequency of Letters in English 


By the late Frank H. Vizetelly 


In the work of computing the frequency of letters 
in use in English words, done for the Funk & 
Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary, the following 
results were obtained. Capital initial letters were 


found to have been used in the following ratio: 

ee 4 Vv 144 H 258 T 478 

Z 15 Oo 173 E 285 A 481 

22 19 U 191 I 316 P 673 

K 39 G 223 F 325 CG 785 

QO 49 W 228 M 368 S 1000 

J 57 R 244 B 388 

N 128 L 250 D 423 

Of the lower case letters, the figures are: 

Zz 22 é 168 us 296 s 680 

x 26 p 168 1 360 i 704 

qa 50 y 184 d 392 a 728 
55 w 190 gr 528 € -370 

i 88 f 236 h 540 e 1000 

b 120 m 272 n 670 

Vv 152 ce 280 o 672 


Some years ago, Dr. William S. Walsh gave the 
towins computation of the relative proportions 
in which the various letters of the alphabet are 
used: 


Be 164: o 20 80 Winn 212 
B $8 I 80 P 17 w 20 
Cc 30 J + Q 5 x 4 
D 44 K 8 R- 62 X20 
E 120 Tu) 40 S 80 Zz 2 
F. 25 M 30 E+ «30 
(oie, N 80 UU 34 


ws the letter E almost to be indispens- 

Oe ts the use of English, but that it is not so, 
has repeatedly been proved. For example: 

A jovial gates Bae not complain ‘ 

uxom fair, 
Whe Sieks his pain and thinks it gain 
To quiz his awkward air. 
A jovial swain may rack his brain, 


And tax his fancy’s might; 
To quiz is yain, for ’tis most plain 
That what I say is right. 


That the letter S is also indispensable is an 
untenable claim, as the following shows: 


To-night! to-night! my gentle one, 
The flower-bearing Amra trée 
Doth long, with fragrant moan, to meet 
The love-lip of the honey-bee. 
But not the Amra tree can long 
To greet the bee, at evening light 
With half the deep, fond love I 
To meet my Nama here to-night. 
Then come, love, come. 


Of the excessive use of the letter E here is an 
example, and this excludes all other vowels; ‘‘Men 
were never perfect; yet the three brethren Veres 
were ever esteemed, respected, revered, even when 
the rest, whether the select few, whether the 
mere herd, were left neglected.”’ 

Prof. W. D. Whitney found the ratio of the 
sounds of the various letters, exclusive of a and e, 


long 


to be: ‘ 

The letters b and p average 1.64 plus 1.71, The 
letter c, strictly speaking, is now redundant in 
our alphdbet, for its various sounds can all be 
noted otherwise. D, the fourth consonant in fre- 
quency in English, averages 4.94 per cent. F and v 
average 2.06 plus 2.07. G and ng each average .79 
of 1 per cent of the sounds and are the 31st and - 
32nd in frequency; soft g (j) averages .47. H 
averages 2.34 per cent; i 5.90 with the sound of i 
in pin, and 2.80 with the sound of i in machine; 
j averages .47 of 1 per cent; 1 3.84; m 3.06; n 6.76; 
ng, .79; 0, short, .08, 0, long, 1.76, o as in not 
2.59, o as in or 1.54, and o with i as in oil .12; 
r 7.44; s 4.69; t 5.93; u as in but 2 per cent, u 
as in guttural 312 per cent, u as in full .44 of 1 
per cent, long wu 2 per cent; v 2:37 per cent; w 
2.31; y .66 of 1 per cent and z 2,92. 
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The Philadelphia Award 


Source: An Official of the Foundation y 


Philadelphia Award was founded in June, 
arty Edward W. Bok, who created a fund from 
the annual revenue of which a prize of $10,000 is 
conferred each year upon that man or woman 
living in Philadelphia, its suburbs or vicinity, who, 
during the preceding calendar year, shall have per- 
formed or brought its culmination an act or 
contributed a service calculated to advance the 
best and largest interests of the community of 
which Philadelphia ‘is the center. 

The recipients of the award have been—(1921) 
Leopold Stokowski; (1922) Russell H. Conwell; 


(1923) Samuel S. Fleisher; (1924) Charles C. Harri- 
son; (1925) Samuel Yellin; (1926) Chevalier Jack- 
son; (1927) W. Herbert Burk; (1928) Eli Kirk 
Price; a Cornelius McGillicuddy; (1930) Paul 
P. Cret; (1931) ‘‘The Unknown Citizen.”’ 

The (1931) $10,000 check was turned over to the 
Committee for Unemployment Relief. 

1932 Dr. Earl D. Bond; 1933, Prof. Lucy L. W. 
Wilson; 1934, Charles M. B. Cadwalader; 1935, 
Francis Fisher Kane; 1936, G. W. Wilkins; 1937, 
Alfred N. Richards; 1938, Clarence E. Pickett and 
Dr. Rufus M. Jones of the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee. 


- “ The School of Journalism (graduate) at Colum- 
bia University, founded and endowed by the late 
Joseph Pulitzer, opened (Sept. 1912) and entered 
(1913) its new building at 116th St. and Broad- 
way, New York City. The dean is Carl W. Acker- 
‘man. The school has a reference library of 15,800 
books and 4,350 bound newspaper volumes, a file of 
fifty daily papers (American and foreign) and a 

t “morgue” of 1,400,000 newspaper clippings of 

_ which the private collection of Dr. Talcott Wil- 

- liams, former Dean, formed the basis. 

Advisory Board:—Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 

president of Columbia University; Sevellon Brown 

(1936-1940), The Providence (R. I.) Journal; Kent 

Cooper (1936-1940), The Associated Press, New 


* 


ia THE PULITZER 


Desirous of aiding a number of boys of ex- 
ceptional ability to gain an education that would 
fit them for careers of leadership and usefulness, 
the late Joseph Pulitzer founded (1889) the notable 
‘scholarships that bear his name. 

_ For a time the boys selected went to the College 
of the City of New York, but the lack of suitable 
preparatory schools at that time caused a new 
arrangement to be made (1893) for a seven years’ 
‘course for the students selected, three years in 
‘Horace Mann High School and four in Columbia 
_ University. Ayieke : 

» In that year Columbia, in return for a gift of 


The Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and in Letters 
stablished by the late Joseph Pulitzer in a bequest 
0 Columbia University, New. York City, are 
awarded annually by the trustees of Columbia 
‘University on recommendation of the Advisory 
_ Board of the School of Journalism at Columbia, 
which was also founded and endowed by Mr. 
‘Pulitzer, ’ 
_ Juries selected to pass on the year’s productions 
for 1935 made no selection of prize-winners but 
submitted to the Advisory Board for its guidance 
a list of eligible candidates for each prize with a 
_ statement of reasons for each recommendation. The 
specifications for the prize winning play and novel 
after carry the phrase ‘‘preferably 


938, are here given, with a list of the previous 

awards: © 

Bea By PUBLIC SERVICE 

? For the most disinterested and meritorious public 

_ service rendered by an American newspaper during 

the year—$500 gold medal— 

1918—New York Times for the publication in full 
of so many official reports, documents and 

peeches relating to the World War. 

_1919—Milwaukee Journal for its campaign for 

_ Americanism. 

20—No award. 


ea Columbus, Ga. 
Toad indienns (O.) Daily News. 


_ campaign to correct certain evils in the adminis- 
_ tration of justice in New York City. 

_ . 1930—No award. 

__ 1931—Atlanta Constitution for a successful munic- 

_  _ ipal graft exposure. 

_ 1932—Indianapolis News for its successful campaign 
to eliminate waste in city government and to 

_,.reduce the tax levy. 

_ 1933—New York World-Telegram (a Scripps-How- 
ard newspaper) for its series of articles on veterans’ 

. Yelief, on ithe real estate bond evil, on the ‘‘write 

in McKee’s name’’ campaign and exposing lottery 
_ Schemes of various fraternal organizations. 


x) 


The Pulitzer School of Journalism 
Source: An official or the school — 4 


York City; Julian LaRose Harris (1936-1940), The 
Walter M. Harrison — 


Chatanooga (Tenn.) Times; a 
(1937-1941), The Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Arthur M. Howe (1938-1942), formerly of. 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Frank 
R. Kent (1937-1941), The Sun, Baltimore, Md.; 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien (1938-1942), former _pub- 
lisher of the Boston Herald, Washington, D. C.; 
Stuart H. Perry (1937-1941), The Adrian (Mich.) 
Telegram; Harold Stanley Pollard (1939-1943), 
The New York World-Telegram; Joseph Pulitzer 
(1939-1943) The St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch; 
William Allen White (1938-1942), The Emporia 
(Kas.) Gazette; Dean Ackerman, Secretary, Colum- 
bia University; vacancy. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


money, undertook to carry ten boys a year, forty 
in all, upon its scholarship rolls without tuition fee. 

Still later, as the public high schools multiplied 
in number in the city, the scholarships were thrown 
open to graduates of the high schools—those of 
Finee | caeeus and Richmond being later added in 
the list. 

To the holders of the scholarships, never fewer 
than forty, a stipend of $250 each, availabje in any 
American college of the first class, was annually 
paid by Mr. Pulitzer during his lifetime, and pay- 
ment is now continued by Columbia University 
under the terms of his will out of the income of 
a fund provided for the purpose. 


Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and Letters 
eee Source: Pulitzer School of Journalism 


1934—Medford (Ore.) Mail-Tribune for its cam- 
paign against unscrupulous politicians in Jackson 
county, Ore. ‘ 

1935—Sacramento Bee for articles on Federal Ju- 
diciary nominations in Nevada. 

1936—Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette for its crusade 
against corruption and misgovernment ‘in Iowa. 
Honorable mention was given to the St. Paul 
Daily News for its campaign against misgovern- 
ment and corruption in St. Paul, Minn. 

1937—St. Louis Post Dispatch for its exposure of 
wholesale fradulent registration in St. Louis. 
Honorable mention was given to the Daily News 


of New York for its public health campaign > 


covering venereal diseases and prophylaxis; Prov- 
idence Journal and Evening Bulletin for a 
research study of direct and indirect taxes, based 
upon one year’s detailed expenditures of three 
families of working people; Cleveland Press for 
its investigation and expose by news, editorials 
and cartoons of a cemetery racket, and Atlanta 
Journal for its campaign by news, editorials and 
radio to end corruption and inefficiency in the 
police department. ‘ 
1938—Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune for its news re- 
ports and editorials entitled ‘“‘Self Help in the 
Dust. Bowl.’” A special public service prize in 
the form of a bronze plaque was awarded to the 
Edmonton (Alberta) Journal for its leadership 
in defense of the freedom of the press in Alberta 
each oF oh ix daily and 
each © CS aily and ninety weekly paper. 
which co-operated with the Edmonton "Jodsanle 
1939—Miami (Fla.) Daily News for its successful 
campaign to oust the majority of the Miami City 
Commissioners. Honorable mention was given to 
the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican for its ex- 
, Posure of municipal graft in that city. 


For a distingui: ae Searan ak 
Stinguished example of a reporter’s wo: 
during the year, the test being piles peed < 
terseness, the preference being given to news stories 
prep eter aacer bier ph poh ad of aa iee time, that 
o the credit o: r : - 
isin“ 81,000, a ¥ e profession of journal 
—Herbert Bayward Swope, World of New York. 
1918—Harold A. Littledale, N 
1913 No. avard. ew York mvening, Post. 
€ ohn J. Leary, Jr., World of Ne 7% 
1921—Louis Seibold, World of New a: 
1922—Kirke L. Simpson, Washington staff of the 
Associated Press. : 
1923—Alva Johnston, New York Times. 
1924—Magna White, San Diego Sun (a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper). ay 
1925—James W. Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein, 
1926 Willi Aaah tke Mill 4. 
illiam Burke er, Ty c= 
Bourn ouisville Courier- 
1927—John T. Rogers, St. Louis Post Dispate : 


Engraved certificates were voted to — 


' ae 
tes" 


Poe oe. 3s Clie ere 


United States—Pulitzer Prize 
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1928—No award. 

1929—Paul Y. Anderson, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 

1930—Russell D. Owen, New York Times; also 
speiel award of $500 to W. O. Dapping, Auburn 
(N, Y.) Citizen. 

1931—A,. B. MacDonald, Kansas City Star. 

1932—W._C. Richards, D. D. Martin, J. S. Pooler, 
"a D. Webb and J. N. W. Sloan, Detroit Free 

ess. 

1933—Francis A. Jamieson of the Associated Press 
in Trenton, N. J. 

1934—Royce Brier, San Francisco Chronicle. 

1935—William H. Taylor, New York Herald Tribune. 

1936—Lauren D. Lyman, New York Times. 

1937—Shared by five reporters who covered the 
tercentenary celebration of Harvard University; 
John J. O'Neill, New York Herald Tribune; 
William L. Laurence, New York Times; Howard 
W. Blakeslee, Associated Press; Gobind Behari 
Lal, Universal Service, and David Dietz, Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. 

1938—Raymond Sprigle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

1939—Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Alliance. 


FOREIGN OR WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENCE 
For distinguished service as a Washington or 
Foreign correspondent during the year—$500. 
1929—Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1930—Leland Stowe, New York Herald Tribune. 
1931—H. R. Knickerbocker, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and New York Evening Post. 
1932—Walter Duranty, New York Times, and 
Charles G. Ross of St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
1933—Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1934—-Frederick T. Birchall, New York Times. 
1935—Arthur Krock, New York Times. 
1936—Wilfred C. Barber, Chicago Tribune; honor- 
able mention to Webb Miller of the United Press 
Associations; Ashmun Brown of the Providence 
Evening Bulletin; Jay C. Hayden of the Detroit 
ale and James A. Mills of the Associated 
Tress. 
1937—Anne O'Hare McCormack, New York Times. 
1938—Arthur Krock, New York Times. 
1939—Louis P. Lochner, correspondent of the Asso- 
ciated Press in Germany. 


EDITORIALS 

For distinguished editorial writing during the 
year, the test of excellence being clearness of 
style, moral purpose, sound reasoning and power 
to influence public opinion in what the author 
conceives to be the right direction—$500. 
1917—New York Herald Tribune. 
oo Piped Céurier Journal, Henry Watterson, 

writer 


1919—No award. 

1920—Omaha Evening World-Herald, Harvey E. 
Newbranch, writer. 

1921—No award. 

1922—-New York Herald, Frank M. O’Brien, writer. 

1923—Emporia (Kas.) Gazette, William Allen 
White, writer. 

1924—-Boston Herald, Frank Buxton, writer. 

1925—Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, Robert 
Latham, writer. 4 

1926—New York Times, Edward Kingsbury, writer. 

1927—Boston Herald, O. F. Lauriston Bullard, 


writer. 

1928—Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, Grover C. 
Hall, writer. 

1929—Norfolk (Va.) Virginian Pilot, Loui Isaac 
Jaffe, writer. 

1930—No award. 

1931—Fremont (Neb.) Tribune, Charles S. Ryck- 
a8 es, 

19: oO award. 

1933—Kansas City Star, Henry J. Haskell, writer. 

pee aeante (Ia.) News-Telegram, E. P. Chase, 


er. 

1935—No award. 

1936—Two awards—Washington Post, Felix Morley, 
writer; George B. Parker, editor-in-chief of the 
Scripps-Howard Papers, writer. 

1937—Baltimore Sun, John W. Owens, writer. 

1938—Des Moines (Ia.) Register and Tribune, 
W. W. Waymack, writer. 

1939—The Portland (Ore.) Oregonian, R. G. Call- 


vert, writer. 
CARTOONS : 

For a distinguished aes of a cartoonist’s 
work during the year— b 
1932—-Rollin hy World of New York. 

—] ward. 

1334 ie N. Deere, Abad rae eae Tribune. 
925—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. 
ee R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
1927—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1928—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1929—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. 


1930—Charles B. Macauley, Brooklyn Eagle. 

1931—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 

1932—John T. McCutcheon, Chicago Tribune. ¥ 

1933—H. M. Talburt, Washington Daily News 
(a Scripps-Howard newspaper). 

1984—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun, 

1935—Ross A. Lewis, Milwaukee Journal. 

1936—No award, ——. 

1937—C. D. Batchelor, Daily News of New York; 
honorable mention to John Frances Knott, of the 
Dallas News and Quincy Scott of the Portland 
(Ore.) Oregonian. 

1938—Vaughn Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 

1939—Charles G. Werner, The Daily Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


NOVELS 
For a distinguished novel, preferably dealing 
with American life, by an American author, pub- 
lished during the year—$1000. 
1918—Ernest Poole, ‘‘His Family.’’ 
1919—Booth Tarkington, ‘‘The Magnificent Am- 
bersons.’’ 
1920—No award. 
1921—Edith Wharton, ‘‘The Age of Innocence.” 
1922—Booth Tarkington, ‘‘Alice Adams.’’ 
1923—Willa Cather, ‘‘One of Ours." 
1924—Margaret Wilson, ‘“‘The Able McLaughlins.’’ 
1925—Edna Ferber, ‘‘So Big.” 
1926—Sinclair Lewis, ‘‘Arrowsmith.’’ (He declined 
the prize.) 
1927—Louis Bromfield, ‘‘Early Autumn.’’ 
1928—Thornton Wilder, ‘‘The Bridge of San Luis 


Rey. 
1929—Julia M. Peterkin, ‘“‘Scarlet Sister Mary.” 
1930—Oliver La Farge, ‘‘Laughing Boy.” 
1931—Margaret Ayer Barnes, ‘‘Years of Grace.” 
1932—Pearl Buck, ‘“‘The Good Earth.” 
1933—-T. S. Stribling, ‘‘The Store.’’ 
1934—-Caroline Miller, ‘‘Lamb in His Bosom!’”’ 
1935—Josephine Winslow Johnson, ‘‘Now in 
November.’’ 3 
1936—H. L. Davis, ‘‘Honey in the Horn.” 
1937—Margaret Mitchell, ‘“‘Gone With the Wind.’’ 
1938—John Phillips Marquand, ‘‘The Late George 


Apley. 
1939—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, “The Yearling.” 


PLAYS 
For the original American play, performed in 
New York, which shall best represent the educa- 
tional value and power of the stage, dealing 
ri parte oe American life, produced to April 1, 


1918—Jesse Lynch Williams, ‘‘Why Marry?” 
1919—No award. 

1920—Eugene O'Neill, ‘‘Beyond the Horizon.’ 
1921—Zona Gale, ‘‘Miss Lulu_Bett.”’ 
1922—Eugene O’Neill, ‘‘Anna Christie.” 
1923—Owen Davis, ‘‘Icebound.’’ 

1924—-Hatcher Hughes, ‘‘Hell-Bent for Heaven.” 
ein eee ig Howard, ‘‘They Knew What They 


‘anted. 

1926—George Kelly, ‘“‘Craig’s Wife.”’ 

1927—Paul Green, ‘In Abraham’s Bosom,”’ 

1928—Eugene O’Neill, ‘‘Strange Interlude.’’ 

1929—Elmer Rice, ‘‘Street Scene.”’ 

1930—Mare Connelly, ‘“The Green Pastures.’’ 

1931—Susan Glaspell, ‘‘Alison’s House.”’ 

1932—-George S. Kaufman, Morrie Ryskind and Ira 
Gershwin, ‘‘Of Thee I Sing.” : 

1933—-Maxwell Anderson, ‘‘Both Your Houses.”” 

1934—-Sidney Kingsley, ‘‘Men in White.” 

1935—Zoé Akins, ‘‘The Old Maid.’’ 

1936—Robert, E. Sherwood, ‘‘Idiot’s Delight.’’ 

1937—-George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, “‘You 
Can’t Take It With You.’’ 

1938—Thornton Wilder, ‘‘Our Town.”’ 

1939—Robert E. Sherwood, “Abe Lincoln in Illi- 


note: HISTORIES 
For a distinguished book of the year upon the 
history of the United States—$2,000. 
1917—J. J. Jusserand, ‘‘With Americans of Past 
nd Present Days.’’ 
1918—James Ford Rhodes, ‘‘A History of the Civil 


War. 
1919—No award. 
1920—Justin H, Smith, ‘‘The War With Mexico.” 
1921—Rear Tygon me William Snowden Sims, ‘“‘The 
Victory at Sea.’’ 
1922—-James Truslow Adams, “The Founding of 


England. 

1923 Charles Warren, ‘‘The Supreme Court in 
United States History.” z 

1924—-Charles Howard Mclllwain, ‘‘The American 
Revolution: A Constitutional Interpretation.”’ 

Mies ETEHEE ES te Paxton, “A History of the 
American Frontier.’ 

1926—Edward Channing, ‘‘History of the United 
States, Volume VI.’’ 


1927—Samuel Flagg Bemis, “Pinckney’s Treaty,” 
1928—Vernon Louis Parrington, ‘‘Main Currents in 
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BA 
__ American Thought.” be Bs 

~ 1929—Fred The Organization 
- Administration of the Union Army, 1861-65. 
-1930—Claude H. Van Tyne, ‘“‘The War of Inde- 

_ pendence.”* a : 
931—Bernadotte E. Schmitt, ‘‘The Coming of the 

_ War, 1914.” ‘ 

- 1932—General John J. Pershing, ‘‘My Experiences 
in the World War.’’. : 
1933—Frederick J. Turner, “‘The Significance of 
_ Sections in American History.” 
1934—Herbert Agar, ‘‘The People’s Choice.” ; 
1935—Charles McLean Andrews, “The Colonial 
_ Period of American History.’’ 
1936—Andrew C. McLaughlin, “‘A Constitutional 

. History of the United States.” 

93%7—Van Wyck Brooks, ‘‘The Flowering of New 

England.”’ 

938—Paul Herman Buck, ‘‘The Road to Reunion.” 
Frank Luther Mott, ‘‘A History of American 


gazines.’” 
F BIOGRAPHIES 

or the best American biography teaching patri- 
-and unselfish services to people—$1,000. 
17—Laura E. Richards and Maude House Elliott, 
é Pee by Florence Howe Hall, ‘Julia Ward 
_ Howe.”’ > 
1918— William Cabell Bruce, ‘‘Benjamin Franklin, 
elf-Revealed.’’ ; 

fenry Adams (post-obit), “‘The Education 
fenry Adams.’’ 
"0—Albert J. Beveridge, ‘“‘The Life of John 
Marshall.’’ 
i—Edward Bok, ‘‘The’ Americanization 
Edward Bok’? (autobiography). 
Hamlin Garland, ‘‘A Daughter of the Middle 
“Border.” 
3—Burton J. Hendrick, ‘‘The Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page.” 
- Michael Pupin, 


or. 
A. DeWolfe Howe, ‘‘Barrett Wendel 
tters.”’ 


of 


“From Immigrant to In- 


and 


a 
.1928—Charles Edwar 
1929—Burton J. Hendrick, ‘“‘The T 


1927—Emory Ho “Whitm: 
yard Russell, 
Orchestra and Theodore Thoma: 


ining 
American: The Earlier Life and Lette: 
Walter H. Page.’ 4 aa zs ak, 
1930—Marquis James, ‘“‘The Raven,’ a biography 
of Sam Houston. i Ai, oO as 
1931—Henry James, “Charles W. Eliot.” = 
1932—Henry F. Pringle, ‘“Theodore Roosevelt.’’: 
1933—Allan Nevins, ‘‘Grover Cleveland.” 
1934—Tyler Dennett, ‘““John Hay.” 
1935—Douglas Southall Freeman, ‘‘R. E. Lee.” 
1936—Ralph Barton Perry, ‘‘The Thought and 
Character of William, James.”’ : 
1937—Allan Nevins, ‘Hamilton Fish, the Inner 
History of the Great Administration.” 
1938—Divided between Odell Shepard, ‘‘Pedlar’s 
Progress; The Life of Bronson Alcott’’ and 
Marquis James, ‘‘Andrew Jackson: Vol. 1._ The 
Laer Captain. Vol. II. Portrait of a Presi- 
nt.” 


e e 
1939—Carl Van Doren, ‘‘Benjamin Franklin.”’ 


; POETRY 

For a distinguished volume of verse by @ 
American author—$1,000. : 
1922—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
1923--Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
1924—Robert Frost. 
1925—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
1926—Amy Lowell. 
1927—Leonora Speyer. 
1928—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
1929—Stephen Vincent Benét. 
1930—Conrad Aiken. 
1931—Robert Frost. 
1932—-George Dillon. 
1933—Archibald MacLeish. 
1934—Robert Hillyer. 
1935—Audrey Wurdemann. 
1936—Robert Peter Tristram Coffin. 
1937—Robert Frost. : 


oods are lined with the color, or colors, 
Where 


Custom had become confused so in 1894 a,com- 

Lissic representative of the leading colleges met 
ared a code. in 

worsted with open or closed front and 

ed sleeves, the Oxford style being most 

| American colleges. The gown of the 


oa 
he Old ustom House in Philadelphia has been 
n a National Historic Site by order of 


n Chestnut St., between 4th and 5th Sts., is an 
tectural monument marking the demise of the 
all Street’? of Andrew Jackson’s time and an 
ly milestone in the development of the Greek 
ric style of classical architecture in this country. 
ay immediate neighborhood are Independence 
, the First Bank of the United States, Christ 
‘ch and the Betsy Ross House. 
- The Old Customhouse was begun in 1819 and 
“ apieed in the spring of 1824. As early as 1814 
JN ic olas Biddle in his publication ‘Port Folio’’ 
i advocated adaptation of the Greek Doric 
Tek iecture to building for public and even private 
» in America. Biddle was the first American in 
blic life to travel extensively in Greece. Biddle 
mt herous associates, among them Joseph Fox 


; United States and built this structure as t¢! 
.of the bank. The institution was the coher 
San e controversy between President Jackson and 
his followers on the one hand, and Nicholas Biddle 
y Clay, and the Whigs on the other. When 
kson won, thereby changing the fiscal system 
he _ Federal Government, Biddle turned the 


Harvey Cushing, ‘‘The Life of Sir | 1938—Marya Zaturenska. 
Osler.” 4 1939—John Gould Fletcher. - ‘ 
° v4 
Colors of Academic Doctors’ Hoods ta 
White Music Pink Veterinary sci. Gray 1 
o Scarlet Commerce rab Forestry _ Russet ; 
Purple Phys. education age green Library science Lemon 
u Blue Public health Salmon pink | Pedagogy Light blue 
olden yellow | Engineering Orange Oratory Silver gray ' 
: Brown Pharmacy Olive green | Humanics Crimson - 
a Green Dentistry Lilac a 


ler its regulations the bachelor wears a gown |. 


'of gold in whole or in part. 


Old Philadelphia Custom House a Historic Site 


Blakely, organized the Second Bank of | 


master is made with open front and preferably of _ 
silk. It has long, closed sleeves with squared ends 
falling well below the knees and a slit for the arms 
near the elbow. The gown worn by the doctor is 
also of silk and with the open front, but has full 
bell-shaped sleeves. The front is faced with velvet 
and _on each sleeve are three bars of velvet, black 
one pole ot the hood-trimming. 

e Oxford or mortarboard cap, worn for ; 
degree, is of black cloth with black tassel, eaeent 
that the doctor’s cap may be of velvet, with tassel 


5 


bank into the Second Bank of the United Sta 

of Pennsylvania, and continued its operation uit 
1841, when it closed because of the panic of 1837. 
_ The building was sold to the Government, and 

in 1845 was occupied by the Customs Service, which : 
used it for 89 years, until 1934, when the Customs 
Service moved into a larger structure. 

The old building has thick marble and brick 
walls, and brick arch floor construction in the 
original portions, and is structurally sound today. 
The large main former banking room, with its 
Vaulted ceiling and two rows of marble columns, 
is part of the original portion of the building. 
When the Second Bank of the United States was 
in existence, it was described as the most bea 
banking room in this country, if ni 

The Customhouse was constr 
the design of William Strickla 
jamin H. Latrobe, leading A: 
the early 19th century. 
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The Principal Languages of the World 


Source: Dr. Charles Earle Funk, Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 


Meillet and Cohen in “The Languages of the 
World,’’ (Librairie Ancienne, Paris) index 6,760 
named tongues and systems of writing. That work 
classifies speech as of (1) country, (2) town, (3) 
Village, (4) island, (5) river, (6) tribe. Dialects 
are inclided. 

The actual number of languages recently com- 
puted by officers of French Academy is put at 2,796. 

The English, language is spoken by more than 
247,833,000 of people of which more than half are 
Americans. Of these 129,300,000 are citizens of the 
United States of America, 1,000,000 are Liberians, 
and 70,900,000 are English-speaking people of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Northern Ireland, and Wales, and 
the Channel Islands, the Isle of Man, and Ireland, 
Gibraltar and Malta and the Dominions of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. The 
population of the various other self-governing 
units or dependent colonies of Great Britain, 
which combined form the British Empire, has been 
computed at 381,084,000 persons. Assuming that 
one-eighth of this number understands and uses 
English speech in barter, trade exchange, or other 
manner of communication, a total of 47,633,000 
more persons is to be added to the number who 
understand and speak English. 

The principal other languages of the world are 
listed below, followed by the number of persons 
speaking them according to official reports avail- 


Abbyssinian, Chinese, inc. 
embracing * Cr Eire 488,573,000 
Ethiopic, Danish ...... 3,707,000 
ere. bejoa ., FDutehie. ss 16,548,500 
Geez, Am- Estonian ..... 1,127,000 
haric and Finnish ..... 3,022,000 
IGE. sas os 7,600,000} Flemish ..... 3,500,000 

Afghan ...... 12,000,000|2French ..... 68,895,000 

African dial... 93,923,000 |®German 78,947,000 

Albanian 1,004,000} Greek ....... 6,936,000 

Brabic ....... 29,000,000} *Gujarati .... 10,682,000 

4Bengali ..... 51,000,000}4Hindi and 

Bohemian ... 10,612,000} Other lan- 

Bulgarian ... 6,078,000, guages (See 


Norés: 1Including one-eighth of the total popula- 
tion - ane Dutch colonial possessions (60,731,025), 
7,591,378. ; 

2Including one-eighth of the total population of 
the French colonial possessions (68,480,000) 8,560,- 
000. Including German-speaking citizens of 
Switzerland, Yugoslavia and elsewhere. 

4The population of India including Feudatory 
States is reported as consisting of 370,500,000 per- 
sons. The languages spoken have been classified as 
belonging to Aryan, Dravidian, Kolarian, and 
Tibeto-Burman stocks. No computation of reliable 
character that shows the number of persons speak- 
ing these languages is available for none has been 
or could be made. 

Of the stocks the Indo-Aryan group embraces the 
Vedic, the earliest accessible form of Aryan speech 
in India. From this, through the development of 
grammatical and phonetic studies, came a literary 
language—the Sanskrit, a word that signifies ‘‘cor- 
rectly or completely formed;’’ hence, cultivated or 
polished. Thereafter followed Pali and Maharashtri, 
of Behar and Mahratta—dialects that were called 
Prakrits, i.e., common, vulgar or derived (from the 
Sanskrit). The chief Neo-Aryan languages of India 
are Bengali (Bengal), Uriya (Orissa), Hindi (Up- 
per Provinces) with Punjabi and Nepali, the closely 
allied language of the Gurkhas, the ruling class of 
Nepal, Sindhi (Lower Indus), Kashmiri, Marathi, 
Gujarati (the last of which is sometimes classed as 
a dialect of Hindi), Assamese (once considered a 
dialect of Bengali), Brahui (one of the two lan- 
guages of Baluchistan), and Sinhalese (the speech 
of the southern half of the island of Ceylon). 

Urdu or Hindustani, or Hindi with the addition 
of Persian and Arabic words, written in the Persian 
character, originated after the Mohammedan con- 
quest through official intercourse of Persian-speak- 
ing rulers with their Hindu subjects. A southern 
variant of it is Dakhani. 

The Dravidian group includes twelve distinct 
languages—Tamil, Telegu, Kanarese, Malayalam, 
Tulu, Kodagu, Tuda, Kota, Gond, Khond, Oraon, 
and Rajmahal. These languages are spoken in the 
following regions or districts of India: South- 
‘eastern, northeastern, northwestern, and south- 
western, the Malabar coast, Coorg (adjoining the 
Malabar coast), Nilgiri hills, Central India, North- 
west Orissa, the Rajmahal hills of Bengal. Tamil is 
spoken also in the northern part of Ceylon. 


able in 1939. 

The Kolarian (so-called from the Kols of Bengal). 
or Munda group consists of ten languages ofewhich 
the best known are the Santali (spoken by a tribe 
which inhabits the western frontier of Lower Ben- 
gal) and the Mundari (spoken by the Mundas, 
Bhumij, and Larka Kols). More than 2,000,000 
persons have been said to speak these languages. 

The Tibeto-Burman group has not yet been com- 
pletely surveyed. It has been divided by Brandreth 
into 19 different classes reduced by Cust to five 
geographical groups—the Nepal, Sikkim, Assam, 
Manipur-Chittagong, and Trans-Himalayan 
groups. 

The languages of the Hindu community of more 
than 216,000,000 souls vary in the different proy- 
inces in which these persons dwell, and are com- 
puted by scores. The Mohammedan people of India 
numbering nearly 70,000,000 generally speak one 
language—Hindustani or Urdu. The Mohammedans 
of Eastern Bengal speak Bengali. In general, Arabic 
and Persian are known as classic languages to the 
oc ammedans of India but they are not spoken by 

em. 

The reputable English language contains approx- 
imately 700,000 words, Possibly 300,000 more terms 
may be stigmatized as nonce, obsolete, vulgar, low 
etc., and therefore seldom or never sought in dic- 
tionaries designed for the home. 


Note below) 216,000,000 | Roumanian .. 19,400,000 


Hungarian... 8,001,112 | Russian and 

Italian ...... 43,700,000 dialects ...166,000,000 
Japanese . 97,700,000 | Serbian ..... 11,000,000 
Javanese . 42,000,000 | Siamese ..... 14,500,000 
Lettish ...... 1,905,000 | Slovenia .... 5,185,000 
Lithuanian .. 2,393,000 | Spanish ..... 102,700,000 
4Marathi .... 20,000,000 | Swedish ..... 6,266,000 
4Nepali ...... 6,000,000 | 4Tamil ...... 19,000,000 
Norwegian 2,814,200 | 4Telegu _..... 25,000,000 
Persian .:... 15,000,000 | Tibeto- 

POA oe acs 32,000,000 Burmese .. 17,000,000 
Portuguese .. 48,800,000 | Turkish ..... 16,160,000 
4Punjabi .. 24,000,000 | 4Urdu (See Note below) 


Of the bulk—700,000 terms—nearly one-half con= 
sists of scientific terminology seldom met outside 
- text books and of archaic, obsolescent or obsolete 

rms. 

Various estimates of the sources of English words 
have been made at different times. W. W. Skeat 
in’ the ‘fourth edition of his ‘‘Etymological Dic- 
tionary’’ which contains approximately 20,000 
words, shows the following sources: 

Anglo-Saxon and English, 3,681; Low German, 
126; Dutch, 207; Scandinavian, 693;. German, 333. 

French from Low German, 54; French from 
Dutch or Middle Dutch, 45, French from Scandi- 
navian, 63; French from (1) German, 85, French 
from (2) Middle High German, 27; French from 
(3) Old High German, 154; French from (4) Teu- 
tonic, 225; French (Romance languages), 297; 
French from Latin, 4,842; French from Late Latin, 
828; French from Italian, 162. E 

Celtic, 170; Latin (direct), 2,880; Provencal, from 
Latin, 25; Italian, 99; Spanish, 108; Portuguese, 21. 

Greek direct or through Latin, Late Latin, 
French or other sources, 2,493; Slavonic, 31; Lith- 
uanian, 1. 4 

Asiatic: Aryan languages, including Persian and 
Sanskrit, 163; European non-Aryan guages, 20. 
Semitic: Hebrew, 99; Arabic, 272. 

Asiatic: Non-Aryan, not Semitic, including 
Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Tartar, Australian, 135; 
African languages, 32; American, 102; hybrid, 675; 
unknown, 12. Total, 19,160. ‘ 

The select vocabulary of the New Standard 
Dictionary of the English Language totals approx- 
imately 455,000 words. If the dead words of our 
speech be added, the total, as shown by the New 
English Dictionary on Historical Principles, would 
aa ad words for the English tongue, living 
and dead. 

The latter work admits to a vocabulary of 418,825 
terms in use in the literary language. It has not 
specialized in scientific terminology. 

The vocabulary of the New International Dic- 
tionary, Second Edition, as reported by its Editor- 
in-Chief, Dr. W..A. Neilson, (July 2, 1934) was 
placed at 550,000 entries, which total was increased 
to 600,000 by adding 36,000 names in the Gazetteer, 
13,000 in the Biographical Section, and 5,000 Ab- 
breviations. 

The German word-book (Kurschner’s Universal- 
Konversations—Lexikon) contains not more 


300.000 words, including personal names, 


' Illiteracy in United States by States, 1930, 


_ Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
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_Per Gent 


x 
: Per Cent Per Cent | E 
Illiter-|—————_- Mliter-|—————_ IWliter- |———_ 
States ates | 1930; 1920 States ates | 1930| 1920 States ates 1930] 1920 
_ Alabama...... 251,095) 12.6] 16.1)|Maine.......| 17,172] 2.7| 3.3)|OKlahoma... 51,102] 2.8) 3.8 
Tae Aaa -* 7} 33/969] 10.1) 15.3|/Maryland.....} 49,910] 3.8} 5.6||Oregon..... 7,8 1.0) 1.5 
rkansas . 96.818] 6.8] 9.4||Massachusetts |124,158) 3.5) 4.7||Penn....... 40,323) 3.1 ag 
California 124,810] 2.6) 3.3)Michigan..... 6,800} 2.0] 3.0|/RhodeIsland| 27,536) 4.9 6 
Colorado. . 3,141] 2.8] 3.2)|Minnesota....| 26,30 1.3} 1.8|/So. Carolina.}| 192,878} 14.9} 18.1 
Connecticut 59,874] 4.5] 6.2) Migeiesi DDI .-{199,761| 13.1] 17.2|\So. Dakota. . 6,763} 1.2) _1.7 
Delaware. . ,805| 4.0) 5.9//Missouri...... 67,905| 2.3] 3.0]/Tennessee...; 145,460 7.2) 10.3 
Dist. of Col 6,611] 1.6] 2.8)/Montana..... 30) 1.7| 2.3}/Texas 08,121}. 6.8} 8.3 
Florida... 7.1| _9.6Nebraska..... 12,725} 1.2} 1.4)/Utah....... 4,46 1:2) Se 
20rgia.. 9.4) 15.3|\Nevada......| 3,330] 4.4] 5.9||/Vermont.... 6,29 2:31). 3 
11} 1.5|/New Hamp...| 10,231} 2.7] 4.4]/Virginia.....} 162,588} 8.7) 11.2 
. 2.4| 3.4)New Jersey. ..|128,022; 3.8} 5.1|/Washington. 13,458] 1.0) L7 
: 1.7| 2.2\|New Mexico...| 41,845] 13.3] 15.6||W, Virginia,. 62,492} 4.8) 6.4 
: 0.8] 1.1|New York..../388,883] _3.7| _5.1/|Wisconsin... 4,232) 1.9) 2.4 
e 4 1.2 at mas ee s passer 10 it Wyoming... 2,895| 1.6) - 21 
“Kentucky... ..|131,545) 6.6) 8.4|No. Dakota... 3 ‘i 5 —|— —|— — 
iy Pogiians. 1. .01219,750! 13.5| 21.9Ohio......... 123/804! 2.3] 2.8||Total, U. S..|4,283,753] 4.3| 6.0 
An illiterate is a person 10 years of age or over who cannot write in any language. 
The average percent of illiteracy among negroes | garians, 9.8; Cubans, 6.6; Belgians, 6.4; Finns, 


"in 1930 in the United States was 16.3. 
- The average percentage of illiteracy among the 
ative whites in. the United States in 1930 bn a 
e 


A 


were—Portuguese, 


6.3; French, 3.8; Germans, 3.2. 

The percentage of foreign-born illiterates in 
1930, ranged in the boroughs of N. Y. City from 
5.0 in Queens, to 9.1 in Manhattan. In_ other 
cities the range was from 0.4 in Long Beach, 
Calif., to 20.0 in Fall River, Mass. 

For foreign-born whites in 1930 in cities the 
percentages of illiteracy ranged from 0.6 in Long 
Beach, Calif., to 27.5 in Fall River, Mass. 

The percentage of illiteracy in 1930 among 
Negroes in cities averaged about 5.0. 


lates applying to it, two men to appear before the 
_ District Committee. Each Committee then selects 
from the candidates so nominated four men’ to 
, ne peont their states as Rhodes Scholars at 
Oxford. _ 
These scholarships which have the value of £400 
‘are tenable for 2 years. Rhodes Scholars who wish 
to remain for a third year will be expécted to 
present a definite plan of study for that period sat- 
isfactory to the Colleges and to the Rhodes 


rustees. 
Ete Gerptgibie a@ candidate must be—(a) A male 
tizen of the United States; (b) Over nineteen and 
ot over twenty-five years of age; (c) Above soph- 
omore standing in some recognized degree granting 


ep 


elections are made on the basis of the candi- 
ite’s record in school and college, supplemented 
references of persons who know him and by a 


; 


(ee) 
a ay 
EA Gnaer the terms of the Lucius W. Nieman and 
_ Agnes Wahl Nieman Fund about $1,000,000 was 
bequeathed to Harvard in 1937 ‘‘to promote and 
elevate the standards of journalism in the United 
‘States and educate persons deemed specially 
qualified for journalism.’’ Mr. Nieman was the 
‘founder and publisher of the Milwaukee Journal 
and the fund was set up under the will of his 
_ widow. Harvard established fellowships providing 

- working newspapermen, of at least 3 years experi- 
ence, the opportunity for a year’s unrestricted 
study while on leave from their papers. The 
amount of each fellowship equals each individual’s 


salary. P 

The selection of the first nine to benefit under 

the terms of the Fund was announced by Harvard 
arch 27, 1938) and included five newspaper 

editorial writers and four reporters, 

_, The second group of fellows including 12 edi- 

: torial writers, pieah be and editors, was an- 

nounced May 3, 1939, as follows: 

- _ Stephen E. Fitzgerald, 30, reporter, Baltimore 

vening Sun, 


personal interview with the Committee of Selection. 
There is no written examination. Elections are 
made on the basis of—(1) Qualities of manhood, 
force of character, and leadership; (2) Literary 
and scholastic ability and attainments; (3) Physical 
vigor, as shown by interest in outdoor sports or 
in other ways. No restriction is placed on a Rhodes 
scholar’s choice of studies. He’ may read for the 
Oxford B. A. in any of the Final Honor Schools, 
he may enter for any one of the so called Diploma 
Courses, or, if qualified by previous training, may 
be admitted to read for advanced degrees such as 
the B. Sc., B. Litt., B. C. L., or D. Phil. 
Application blanks and further information may 
be obtained from the officers of any college or 
university in the United States or from President 
Frank Aydelotte, American Secretary to the Rhodes 
Trustees, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Outside of the United States, Rhodes Scholar- 
ships are awarded in each state or province of 
Canada and Australia and in selected schools and 
districts in South Africa and Rhodesia. New Zea- 
land, Newfoundland, Jamaica, Bermuda, Malta, 
and Germany also receive scholarships. 
The average total number of Rhodes Scholars at 
Oxford is about 196. of whom 100 come from the 
British Empire, and 96 from America. 


The scholarships were established under the will _ 


of Cecil J. Rhodes, 


South A: i 
died tm 1902. frican statesman, who 


{ 


\ee Nieman Fellowships to Harvard 
} ‘yy . Source: An Official of the Fund 


Carroll Kilpatrick, 25, associ - 
gomery (Ala.) Advertiser. = tren ner 
Hodding Carter, 32, editor, 
Times, Greenville, Miss. 
Edward A. Wyatt 4th, 29, 
ape (Va.) Progress-Index 
elden B. Jam i 
ues eee es, 26, foreign correspondent, 
William B. Dickinson Jr., 
United Press, Minneapolis. 
Volta W. Torrey, 34, news re i 
ciated Press, New York City. been en ee 
William P. Vogel Jr., 28, cit: 
New York Herald Tribune. Te De Rebate 
Oscar J. Buttedahl, 35, edi i ) 
io ditor, Bismark «N. D.) 
Glenn C. Nixon, 31, economic repor d 
States News, Washington, D. G. paket ho 
Edward Allen, 33, reporter, Boston Herald. . 
Steven M. Spencer, 
delphia Evening Bulletin. 


Delta Democrat- 


associate editor, 


30, news manager, 


33, science editor, Phila- 
| ene 


“s 


Vocational Education 
ra ‘ Source: United States Office of Education so 
All Federal funds for vocational education are tion. This does not include expenditures for pl bo 
’ ot Gnatched by State and local many, and ih 1938] and equipment of vocational senOn for fp plane 
_ the States and local communities expended $1.54 | Federal money can be used. 
for each dollar of Federal aid for vocational educa- 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED SCHOOLS OR CLASSES BY YEARS 


Agri- | Trade | Home Agri- Trade 
Total cul- jand In-| Eco- Fiscal Total on and In 
' tural |dustrial) nomics 
685,804 8 188,311}3618, 604 174, 967 
> 377,437 py 144, pass 537,611] 17 5, eee 
: 9: 753,418] 109,528] 466,685] 177,205 


844] 2521199 ; 265,495 
The 1938 figures are provisional, subject to final audit of State reports. 


ENROLLMENT BY STATES, FISCAL YEAR 1938 


New Hampshire. 1,826 
44)) New Jersey..... 2,677 
New Mexico.... 
44)|New York 
North Ss Sabet a 
North Dakota. 8,117 |) Washington . . 
Ohio West Virginia... » 
Oklahoma . 3 


Oregon... 
Pennsylvania. 


Of the enrollment in 1938, males numbered 1,054,708; females, 755,442. 
mditures under the Federal Vocational Education Acts’ (except for voir ites: 
888.500: (1928) $23,356,715; (1929) $25,077,735; (1930) $27,412,136; (1931) $29,538,445; (e323) 
aes 572: (1933), $27,760,956; (i934) $26,011,341; (1935) $27,076,447; (1936) $31,141, 788: G93) $34,05 


Brconit ures for teacher-training institutions in 1936 were $2,286,046; (1937) $2, 348, 001; ( 


3 415. 

' Ae on vocational education costs do not represent costs of education for the ed 
except in so fZr as some of the boys from the camps have attended classes in public schoo 
under the vocational program. 


STUDENTS IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
(Not including normal schools and teachers’ colleges) 
Total Number Total Number 


Year ae eennna=ubeieedid Year 
Men Women Men Women 


75,472 38°900}| 1915-16. . -| 164,075} 95,436 616,843 
97,738!  50,826/|1921-22.. -| 269,560) 168,262)/1935-3 eo a 
119,026 bt 546|}1925-26. . -| 509,732} 313,163 


‘fhe National Youth Administration 1937-38 aid to college and graduate students. was $10, 238, 
distributed 75,993 students, in 1,651 institutions. These are the quota figures, and are é 
approximate. 


STUDENTS TAKING SOME FORM OF COLLEGE WORK, 1900-1936 


Collegiate students in ‘ 
Universities and Col. Teachers colleges normal schools 4 Total 
SS 


Exten. 2 Exten. ry 
corre- | Reg.- | Sum- Reg. |Sum-|corre-| Regu- | Sum- 
spond| ular ular mer | spond| lar yr. | mer 


924,275|249,150/294,044/1 ; 52,290 7 
i 9'570|292,074 if +618) 120,019 4 1627 7,082] 1,030,038] 382, 
ae 363 ae re 273,235| 85,207| 92 1 i B08] 902'079| 340. 
56,432| 72,248| 24,665]. Serpe bel MATH 1) 
00 sini 38,011 Bee Eee roi Bie 


199,045). . 
167,999) . 


; t tension and correspondence figures do not include 174.921 non-collegiate stent in 
34 BE deer is the number of 45,484 are omitted. - , 


Economic Status of 46,00 


ea ae : Source: Office of Education, U 


ut of college tend to live with relatives and pay 
rent. Typically, a young man just out of college 
ays from $19 to $25 per month for living accom- 
vee -modations. His rentals increase annually by $1 to 
$3 per month until after eight years he is paying 
; $38 x month. College women find rents for living 
ters slightly higher at first, increasing to $34 
month after eight years. _ : . 
Undergraduate Majors—Engineering and _busi- 
administration are the most popular under- 
aduate majors for men. Women graduates ma- 
d most largely in education and English. 
_Employment—Men tend to find work eventually 
that is in line with their specialization in college. 
Women find their work less in line with their 
major college study. 
elf-Hel ixty-eight per cent. of the men and 
3 per cent of the women earned from one fourth 
o all of their college expenses. 
raduate Study—One half of both men and 
_ women-alumni in classes 1928 through 1935 con- 
tinued later with graduate study. 
Graduate Majors—The most popular graduate 
ee Medicine, law, education, business, 


every five women cooperating in this study 
rted having taken extension courses. 
-es—Three-quarters of the men and seven- 
the women hold one degree only, either 
bachelor’s degree or first professional degree. 
Jobs—Personal initiative plus experience 
ye graduation account for half of the place- 
‘of college graduates in first jobs. 
_Chosen—Thirty-five per cent of the wo- 
27 per cent of the men reported choosing 
t jobs because the work was the kind they 
hirty per cent of the men and 19 per cent 
omy omen were unable to find the work they 
ites s 


: 
‘Un iployment—Fifty-eight per cent of the men 

dus es and 61 per cent of the women graduates 
e never been idle at all since graduation. 
aduates of the 1932 class were out of employ- 
or the longest periods. 


an Source: Office of Education, U. 
e 1935-36 school year 1,250 universities, col- 
nd professional schools, and 291 teachers’ 
colleges and normal schools—a total of 1,541 insti- 
tuti Spann $544,623,261; and 1,540 expended 
),009 


» sources of the receipts were as follows— 
%. dents’ fees, $158,134,025; endowment income, 
$60,090,075; Federal Government, $43,233,704; State 
governments, $119,585,147; county, city and dis- 
ie ict governments, $21,049,547; private gifts and 
ints, $37,115,240; sales and services of organized 

rotir , $24,942,821; miscellaneous receipts, $26,- 
9 auxiliary enterprises and activities, $106,- 
eae for increase of permanent funds, 
_ The expenditures of 1,540 (1,249+291) of the 
institutions were for the purposes here named— 
general administration and expense, $48,069,292; 
dent instruction and related activities, $245,- 
4,184 ($225, 143,586+$20,240,598); organized re- 
earch, $22,090,800; libraries, $15,530,878; physi- 


, 


a ; College Finances 


‘ Sea 
S 7 ~s <oery’ See 

Relief—Ninety-eight per cent of the men alumni © 
and 99 per cent of the women alumni have never 
been on relief. vo 5 Pek 

Employment—Ninety-six per cent of all the men 
and 93 per cent of all the women reporting were _ 
either permanently or temporarily employed. After 
the first year out of college about three-quarters 
of both men and women find gainful employment. 
About one-sixth of the graduates either continue 
graduate study for higher degrees, or, in the case 
of women, marry and become homemakers. After 
eight years most of the men are employed (97.9 
per cent) few are studying for advanced degrees 
(1 per cent) and 37 per cent of the women have 
become homemakers. - 

Owners—After graduation 10 per cent of the 
men start out in a business or profession of their 
own. After eight years 31 per cent are independent 
of employers. In the West 9.5 per cent of the 
women one year out of college own their own " 
businesses. The proportion increases until after : 
eight years 19 per cent are established as owners " 
or part owners. ? 

Employees—Fifty-three per cent of the ‘college 
men found work after graduation as clerks or — 
unskilled workers. Of the women graduates 52 per 
cent began with the clerical types of work. 

,Salaries—The salary scale of men alumni is 
higher than that of women alumni, although older 
women receive more than younger men generally. 
The average college man out of school one year 
receives a typical salary of $1,314: the graduate 
out of school two years $1,455; three years, $1,551; 
four years $1,684; five years, $1,847; six years 
$2,008; seven years $2,138 and eight years, $2,383. 
Women graduates receive salaries ranging from , 
$1,092 the first year out of college to $1,606 the 4 
eighth year. 

Investments—Seventy-seven per cent of the men __ 
and 71 per cent of the women report having no 
investments of any kind. 

Occupations—Nearly two-thirds of the college — 
alumni reported themselves in the professional 
group. Seventeen per cent of the men were teach- 
ing, 13 per cent were in engineering, 9 per cent 
in law and 6 per cent in médicine. Forty-eight 
per cent of the women alumni were following 
teaching careers; while 29 per cent reported gen- 
eral ocenba ties including 16 per cent in domestic 
work. : 

Earnings—Among the best paid occupations for ~ 
college men immediately after graduation are 
dentistry; forestry and telephone work which pay 
typically $2,000 or more. Agriculture, architecture, 
engineering and publHce positions pay $1,500 to 
$2,000 median salaries the first year. "ee 

Typical—In general a typical graduate will enter 
an occupation paying about $1,321 (median) for 
his first year. After eight years he will be re- 
ceiving $2,416 (median). Eleven per cent of the 
alumni out of college eight years report earnings 
of from $4,000 to $5,000 or more while 11 per cent 
receive $1,500 or less. f 

For Women—Nursing and teaching are the best 
paid occupations: for a woman during her first year 
out of college. The median salary for nursing is — 
$1,692 and for teaching $1,236. A woman out of 
college one year receives typically $1,109 compared 
ea $1,608 for the woman eight years out of 
college. 


S. Department of the Interior. 


cal plant operation and maintenance, $56,801,592; 
extension, $29,426,534; other and total general and 
educational expenditures—$419,882,833, to which 
are to be added $121,507,769 spent on auxiliary en- 
terprises and activities (including athletics), and 
$47,369,407 on buildings and grounds. ; 
The physical property of 1,362 higher institutions 
in the 1935-36 school year was valued at $2,359,- 
418,489, of which the grounds represented $334,- 
085,387; buildings, 1,636,722,004; equipment, 
$388,611,098. The dormitories (included. in the 
above total for buildings) were valued at $277, - 


903,895. "* 
The endowment and other non-expendable f : 
aled $1,623,115,000. une 


in epee ee tot 

ound volumes in the libraries of the 1,362 in- 
stitutions numbered -62,858,078, of which there 
were in New York State, 6,946,526; Massachusetts, 
6,161,050; Illinois, 4,420,878; Pennsylvania, 3,886,- > 
960; Ohio, 3,526,005; California, 3,334,537; Connec- __ 
ticut, 2,616,383. i =e 


Public School Attendance; Age of Famous Schools Abroad 567 
Public Schools Attendanee 
ATTENDANCE, TEACHERS, EXPENDITURES 
Souree: U. S. Office of Education. (Salaries cover teachers and Superintendents only) 
Pupils Teachers ven 
School | Pop. 5 to | 0 ~ | -—- ponerse + Total 
Year 17 Yrs. Enrolled |Ay. Att’d. Male Female | Total Salaries Expend, 

—| — — ———-s 

RESO... ns 15,065,767} 9,867,505 6,144,143 23,795 163,798 | 286,593 55,942,972 094,687 

TROO a 18,543,201] 12,722'581| _ 8,153,635 | 125/525 | 238397 | 363°922 Or 886,484 ya0lsoeyts 

1900..... 21,404,322) 15,503,116] 10,632,772 26,588 | 296,474 } 423,062) 137,687,746] 214,964,618 
LOOB Te ...s 23,410,800] 16,468,300} 11,481,531 0,532 | 349,737 | 460,269! 177,462,981] 291,616,660 
AOTOS SEs 24,360,888) 17,813,852] 12,827,307 0,481 | 412,729 | 523,210] 253,915,470] 426,250,434 — 

TOLB Scr 26,425,100 19,693,007} 14,964,886 8,449 | 485,852 | 604,301) 345,006,445] 605,460,785 

1920. 03. 27,728,788| 21,578,316) 16,150,035 5,410 582,794 | 678,204) 613,404,578/1,036,151,209 

1925..... 29,705,264 24,650,291] 19,838,384 | 131,164 | 646,781 777,945} 1,006,408 ,536|1,946,096,912 

1930..... 31,571,322) 25,678,015] 21,264,886 } 141,771 | 712.492 | $54,263/1'250,427/194 2,316,790,384 

1932..... 32,031,459} 26,275,441} 22, \ 153,861 | 717,746 | 871,607/1,265,443,910|2,174,650,555 

ey oe 32,392,749| 26,434,193] 22,458,190 161,649 | 685,171 847,120) 1,058,595,297) 1,729, 105,229 

4936... ...).« 31,618,000 26,307,098} 22,298,767 | 179,073 | 691,890 | 870,963/1,146,460,400|1,968,898,198 


The average attendance late in 
High Schools late in 1938 were 


1928 in the public (elementary) was approximately. 22,400,000. 
attended by 6,750,000. 


Public Schools Attendance 1930, 1920 


\ 
Source: U. 


S. Census Bureau; figures show number of children 7-13 years old attending school} per- 
centage figures show relation between attendance and total children of that age P 


States 7-13-yrs. |1930)1920 | States 7-13-yrs.,1930/1920 States 7-13-yrs. 1930,1920 
Alabama... 389,089 |S8 .5|80.4 || Maine... ... 105,131/98.0/94.2}| Oklahoma. . 357,701/94.3}85.8 
Arizona. ... 58,514 /90.8/78.8 || Maryland. . 213,143/96 .4/92.6 regon.... 113,949)97.7|94.7 
Arkansas... 275,103 |90 .6}82.0 || Mass....... 536,798/98.3]96.1]] Penn... 1,359,380/97.3)94.5 
California. . 606,639 |97.6/93.7 || Michigan... 646,460/98.1/94.9 an 91,308/98.1/95.6 
Colorado... 138,274 |96 .8/93.9 || Minnesota... 352,019)98.0/93.9]| S»C.. , 278,155/86 4187.1 
Connecticut 218,171 |98.3/94.7 || Mississippi . 301,290/91.3/80.1]} S. D...2... 104,930)97 .4193 5 
Delaware... 1,023 |97.1/95.2 || Missouri... 448,465/96.8/93.4/]| Tennessee. . 372,730/91.7/85.3 
Dist. of Col. 46,671 |97.6|93.5 || Montana... 76,418/97.4/92.8]| Texas...... 780,740/88 .7/83.7 
Florida... .. 188,974 |91.7)83.2 || Nebraska... 191,989]98.4/93.9]| Utah.. 3,330/97 9195.5 
Georgia 429,013 |88.6/79.1 || Nevada.... 9,997/95.7|90.5]| Vermont 46,619/97 3/93 .9 
Idaho...... 68,805 |97 .9/95.5 |] N. H...... 58,786/97.9/93.4]| Virginia 354,467|90.7/84.8° 
Iifinols..... 934,972 |97.7|94.7 || New Jersey. 530,766/98.1/94.9]] Wash...... 190,375|97 .7|94.7 

A vs 17,301 |97.8|94.9 || New Mex 63,335/90.7|87.4|| W. Va..... 268,382/94.1/89.1 
PRE ise Sc aces 330,351 |98.3/95.0 || New York 1,490,022/97 .7/93.9]| Wisconsin 396,116]98.0}94.5 
Kansas..... 4254,738 [98 .0)94.5 |} N. C....... 518,865]/93.0/87.0]| Wyoming 210]98.0/92.8 
Kentucky... 375,162 |91.2/88.5 || N. D....... 108,178/97 .2/92.1 ———————— 
uisiana . . 295,954 |89.4[75.9 || Ohio....... 858,592197 .9]96.O0]] U. S..... 2. 16,398 ,400!95 3/90 .6 
Beginnings of Famous Foreign Universities 
Source: Records of the Institutions 

At the end of the 12th Century there were three | its prosperity attended by 2,000 students, but 
prominent universities in Europe—Bologna for law, | passed out of existence in 1543 at the time of the _ 
Salerno for medicine, Paris for theology. There | occupation of Pecs by the Turks. In 1635 the 


were, at Bologna, practically four universities in 
the Studium Generale—Lombards, Ultramontanes, 
Tuscans, Romans. They were guilds of men bound 
together for organized study. i 

At Bologna the university consisted of a body of 
students who hired professors to teach them. At 
Paris the students were younger and were con- 
sidered as apprentices. _ 

The University of Pavia, Italy, was founded by 
Lothaire, grandson of Charlemagne, in 825 

Other old Italian universities are Bologna, 
founded 1200; Padua, 1228; Naples, 1224; Genoa, 
1243; Perugla, 1276; Macerata, 1290. There were 
nine more founded between 1300 and 1550. Italy 
was the greatest resort of students for the higher 
education in the middle ages. 

The University of Paris was founded by King 
Philip II, 1140-1170, exact date unknown. It was 
an outgrowth of the Cathedral School of Notre 
Dame. 

The University of Poitiers, western France, was 
founded in 1431. 

In England, Walter of Merton, began to round 
his Oxford College in 1266. 

Winchester School, in Hampshire, England, was 
founded by Bishop William of Wykeham, 1382-1387. 

The first college of the University of Cambridge 
was founded by Hugo, Bishop of Ely, in 1257. But 
there was a school there as early as 635. In 1109 
education was revived there. 

Eton College, in Buckinghamshire, England, was 
founded by Henry VI in 1440 and was intended as a 
preparatory school for King’s College, Cambridge. 
Henry took many ideas for Eton from the Casa 
Giacosa, the great school near Mantua, Italy, 
founded by its Marquis about 1429. 

The University of Prague, Bohemia, was founded 
in 1348. The University of Heidelberg was founded 

1380. 
se opeele University, in the ancient capital of 
~ Sweden, was founded in 1477. - 

The University of Moscow was founded in 1755 
by the Empress Elizabeth, and the pel 28 of 
St. Petersburg in 1819 by Czar Alexander I. There 
was a school there in 1747. 

The first Hungarian University was founded by 
King Louis the Great at Pecs in 1367. It was in 


University of Nagyzombat, now the University of 
Budapest, was founded by Peter Pazmany, Arch- 
bishop of Estergom. 

The oldest Spanish university is that of Sala- 
manca, founded in 1239. It was preceded in 1209 
by the University of Palenza. There was a school 
at Cordova in 968. 

The University of Copenhagen, Denmark, was 
founded in 1478 and opened in 1479 by virtue of a 


bull issued by Pope Sixtus IV in 1475. The Tech-. 


nical College of Denmark was founded in 1829. 


The Royal Frederick University at Oslo was 


founded in 1811 and opened in 1813. 

The University of Leyden, in the Netherlands, 
was founded by Prince William (the Silent) of 
Orange in 1575 as a reward for the heroic defense 
of the city against the Spaniards. , 

The Municipal University of Amsterdam was 
founded in 1632. 

Trinity College, Dublin, was incorporated by 
royal charter in 1591. 

St.,Andrews University, in Scotland, was founded 
by Bishop Wardlaw in 1411. 

The University of 
Bishop Turnbull in 1451. 


The University of Edinburgh was founded in — 


1582 by a charter granted by King James VI, of 
Scotland. 

Dulwich College, near London, was founded, in 
1619, by Edward Alleyn, a noted actor of that time. 

The Royal College of Physicians, London, dates 
from letters patent granted under Henry VIII in 
1518 to his physician, Dr. Linacre, who became the 
first president. The College of Physicians at Dublin 
was created in 1667; that at Edinburgh in 1681; the 
College of Surgeons, London, in 1745; and that at 
Dublin in 1786. 

The University of Cracow, Poland, where Coper- 
nicus received his education, was founded in 1364 
by King Casimir III (the Great), and endowed by 
Ladislas II.(Jagello, Duke of Lithuania) in 1400. 

The University of Havana, Cuba, was opened on 
Feb. 15, 1730. 

The University of Mexico was founded in 1553 
by the Roman Catholic Church. 

The University of Finland was founded in 1640. 


Glasgow was founded by 
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United Sintes—College Fraterni nities and 
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Aan College Fraternities. and Sororities 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


. 


q The oldest American college Greek Letter Bead is Phi Beta Kappa, organized at William and “ 
Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., December 5, 1776. 3 
*Member, Professional Interfraternity Conference. (a) No data received, 1938 information used. 

ee ie nterfraternity journal published by the George Banta Publishing Co., 
sy Wiener. S Be sles 1030 issue, liste, a Collegiate, 62 Professional and 73 Honorary Fratet— 
' nities; also, 23 Sororities (members of the National Panhellenic Congress), and 22 other Social and 
20 Professional Sororities. There are 18 Honorary Sororities. 

The National Interfraternity Conference has 58 Member Fraternities. The Secretary is Dr. Henry Q. 
Middendorf, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. f 
“The Professional Interfraternity Conference has 27 Member Fraternities. The Secretary is H. G. ~ 
‘Wright, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago. Illinois. 

; The secretary of the National Panhellenic Congress is Mrs. John H. Moore, 1779 East goth Ave., 
“leveland, Ohio. 


ry 
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Date hovive Houses} Mem- 


t Fraternities Found |Chapt.|Owned| bers |Address, Nat’! Headquarters Secretary 


aii 1904 25 |. 23 11,146 |Box 616, Station A, Champaign, aL 
Seg 1896 18 15 5,823 a8 Lafayette St., New York, N. 
ential: L920 4 0 1,230 |917 W. 23d St., Cedar Falls, Iowa 
(ees a ee 1832 27 24 12,940 Bay Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ete eel rae 22) 22 7 2,700 |1420 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
astra 1932 4 None 250 |Rm. 1303, 277 B’way, New York, N. Y. 
ec 1904 32 23 9,500 |706 Michigan Ave., Urbana, Ill. 
1914 8 6 1,756 |Hotel Durant, Berkeley, Calif. 
1921 26 6 2,560 |321 26th St., Huntington, W. Va. 
1916 22 4 2,000 {1050 C. & S. B’k Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
1914 19 None 1,250 |7 Washington Pl., New York, N. Y. 
1914 20 None 2,900 |124 BE. Fleming Ave., Lewistown, Pa. 
1845 27 18 9,372 |330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
1865 94 79 31,900 |707 So. Wright St., Champaign, Il. 
hae 1901 28 12 4,723 |5209 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
DPS oie of bok 1839 89 83 37,776 | Administration Bldg., Greencastle, Ind. 
MRR e (ie ng eaaSior ely 1824 34 28 11,056 |412 Connally Bldg., ‘Atlanta, Ga. 
ES. atner 1841 25 25 8,538 |313 So. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Somm ue Clubs: er. : i q 
MPASSOG ROL sched ss. =)! (os 1921 5 1 2,000 |2364 Victor St., Cincinnat¥, Ohio 
Wee Pfs oi cisfan- os 1890 34 17 11,500 {16 So. Clinton St., Iowa City, Iowa 
1844. 47 42 20,000 |50 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 
Poin Cat @ LEST 14 13 4,200 |55 W. 44th St., New York City 
(aS a 1847 9 9 3,175 |21 BE. 52nd St., New York City 
Bivous thiolase 1899 43 31 11,000 |202-5 Edmondi Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
ae aoe 1859 75 68 28,486 |333 No. Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bo Flep 1906 3 2 458 |Mars, Penn 
Jae S ene 1834 61 53 23,000 |285 Madison Ave., New York City 
BI ORARE 1865 67 35 28,400 |721 Maison Blanche Blidg., N. Orleans, La. 
, 1825 8 ri! 2,342 |522 Fifth Ave., New York City 
1905 17 14 4,000 |109 Irving Pl., "Ithaca, N. Y. 
nee el ae) YOU 12 6 2,500 |505 State St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
CTYE Aap .| 1869 107 90 39,100 |215 Pacific Ave., Piedmont, Calif. 
i -| 1909 80 52 20,500 |701 Circle Tower, Indiana lis, Ind. 
1914 18 10 2,213 (335 ae tra Bldg., Balto, Ma 
1912 16 9 3,200 |67 W. 44th St., New York City 
1776 132 None | 86,000 |12 EB. 44th St., New York City 
.| 1848 106 88 49,500 re E. High St., Oxford, Ohio 
2 het Tana 1904 31 11 5,200 |520 Lewis Tower, Philadelphia, Pa. 
oe ertone 1848 73 69 29,500 |Rust Bldg., Washington, Cy 
Soom 29ST 8 None 1,280 |9 Fontainbleau Drive, New Orleans, La. FD 
1889 15 6. 5,139 |435 Commercial Square, Cincinnati, Ohio 
rc] q880 | 83 | 3t | 72980 [Rm 772 138 So 4th Se Pome ¥ 
Leis ’ t) hiladelphia, Pa. 
SPehotitokd 1906 43 33 10,000 |Oxford, Ohio 3 uf 
Rates 1907 20 None 4,478 |401 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
7.) 1918 14 10 3,400 |39 Vernon Terrace, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Fe cod OREN 1915 6 4 2,034 |3565 Avalon Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
Nee hia aies 1909 19 6 3,200 |475 Fifth Ave., New York City 
2g ea rede 1873 45 30 15,500 |10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Iil. 
‘ 1868 72 42 21,904 |503 Commercial Exch. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
1904 32 13 7.900 |702 Grace Amer. Bldg., Richmo nd, Va. 
1895 18 ae 3,000 |1440 Broadway, New York City 
lon aa ee RBS 27 27 15,000 {420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Ipha Epsilon. |. | 1856 112 92 44,723 |1856 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Il i 
‘Sig 1a Alpha Mu...... -| 1909 85 16 5,100 ae W. 42nd St., New York ity, 
aes Chi -| 1855 98 92 33,555 135 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 
1869 96 87 35,300 #35 Tilinois Bae "Indianapolis, Ind. 
1827 10 10 2,600 |Rm. 1606, 19 W. 44th St., New York City 
1901 - 70 50. | 20,500 |518 W. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. ‘ 
1908 18 14 5,000 ae cone Rd., "Shaker Heghts., Cleve- , 
ARO Te his stele’. Croiat 1897 28 19 6,883 |1137 E. Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Dae yet hOLe v§ 3 1,000 |225 Broadway, New York City 
Stiemias tae 0 1910 22 Sak 2,600 |386 Fourth Ave., New York City 
SEE eos 1910 27 14 3,817 |618 W. 113th St., New York City 
tatty 1899 36 28 8,200 |7 No. Park St., Lombard, Il. 
1 eee ee 1856 50 39 15,000 |437 Broad St. Bank Bldg Trenton, N. J, 
Soe Obi c 1847 28 27 10,800 W. 53rd St., New York City 
1924 _ 36 18 7,600 |Commercial Bk. Bidg., Berea, Ohio 
ss ‘| 1919 14 8 3,058 |658 Berkeley Rd., Columbus, Ohio ' 
eae ao ae 1864 34 29 9,840 |5473 Delmar Blvd., St. it. Louis, Mo. 
nets 1907 16, 12 3,650 |1938 Northeutt Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
lon Delta ci oes be 1920 5 1 438 |7603 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. iy 
ia, Beta T: Pei oh SOS 31 19 6,200 |Suite 403, 45 W. 45th St., New York Cc 
1) a Seas ea 1847 29 25 11,500 |31 E. 39th St., New York City 


wz" 


. 
: 
“a 
/ 
i 
. 
: 


Fraternities 


Accounting: 

Beta Alpha Psi.......... 
Advertising: 

Alpha Delta Sigma (a).. 
Architecture: 

Alpha Rho Chi*.. 

Scarab 


Keramos. AS ere 
Chemistry 
Alpha ch ‘Sigma. . 
Commeree: 
Alpha Kappa Psi*....... 
Delta Sigma Pi*........ 
Lambda Gamma Phi... . 
Dentistry: 
Alpha Omega.. 
Delta Sigma Delta*. 
Psi Omega*..... 
Xi Psi Phi (a). 
Education: 
Alpha Tau Alpha (Asma, ) 
Kappa Phi Kappa*. 
Phi Delta Kappa* 
Phi Epsilon Ey Appa® ey 
Phi Sigma Pi* 
Engineering: 
mre eee ee 
Sigma Phi Delta*....... 
qi bo ar oe 
Law: 
Delta Theta Phi*....... 
Gamma Eta Gamma*.... 
Phi Alpha Delta*....... 
Phi Beta er nek ed 


Tau Epsilon Rho........ 
caeny 28 
uare and Compass... . 
Medicine: 
Alpha Kappa Kappa*. . 
Alpha vay i Omega. 
Lambda Phi 2 ‘ 


Ch 
Phi Delta Epsilon*...... 
Phi Lambda SEApDS: a 
Phi Rho Sigma*. as 
Pi Upsilon Rho......... 


Theta Kappa Psi*....... 
ee 


ieteckdarnared 
Omega Epsilon Phi...... 


Science: 
Chi Beta Phi... os. i025 


Delta Zeta. 2. ee eee 
ea Te Se wie 
Kappa Alpha Theta.. 
Kappa Delta.......... 
Ka pa Kappa Gamma. . 

u 


Pi Beta oe Se 6 
Sigma a 2 aa 
zap ae ayo By aetee oe 
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PROFESSIONAL FRATERNITIES 


Date | Active |Houses| Mem- 
Found. |Chapt. Owned bers |Address, Nat’ 1 Headquarters Secretary 
1919 20 None 3,200 |Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio 
1913 34 | None | 3,361 |Harvard, IL <a. 
1914 5 5 1,500 |802 Buckeye Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
1909 12 None 2,074 |306 Marvin Stall Lawrenic, Kan, 
1902 4 None 600 |Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
1912 46 11 12,500 |5503 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
1904 46 6 14,000 |129 E, Market St, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1907 60 20 13,000 |222 W. Adams 8t., Chicago, Ti: 
1921 10 _2 700 |Allerton Hotel, Chicago, Til. 
32 16 20,105 !180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
74 10 4,333 |226 So. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
32 16 20/105 |80 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
28 None | 14,351 |108 No. State St., Chicago, Il. 
1920 15 None 1,880 |116 Old Age Bldg., bg Til. 
1922 43 None 9,266 |726 Jackson Pl., Washington, D.C. 
1906 50 None | 25,000 |2034 Ridge Rd., fromewert ia 
1913 29 3/500 |224 No. Meridian St., mianaeke Ind. 
1916 14 2 2,542 |Indiana, Penn. 
1923 5 1 1,500 |2733 Gerard Ave. So., ba aso Minn. 
1924 6 2 997 |5913 No. Paulina St., Chicago, IIL 
1904 24 8 6,960 |Box 244, Reno, Nev. 
901 52 12 16,911 |P.O. Box 244, Douds, Iowa 
1901 20 3 ,500 |Box 50, Times Sa. Station, N. Y. City 
902 47 Pad 15,000 (333 Roosevelt Bldg. Los Angeles, Mey: 
1922 13. | None 1,025 |5820 16th St., W., Washington, D. C. 
1869 62 27, 2237 Sixth Sti, Mouse Colo. 
1914 26 3 9,018 |30 Vesey St., New York City 
1902 22 3,348 |1755 Que St., NeW. Washington, D. Ce 
1919 22 None 1,390 |90 State St., Boston; Mass. 
1917 45 None 4,000 |P.O. Box 157, Grand Cent. Annex, N.Y. City 
1888 45 17 16,800 |121 So. 6th St., Columbus, Ohio 
1891 4 1 425 |1930 Chestnut 'St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
920 13 2 1,156 |1023.65th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1882 40 22 15,000 |Univ. of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
1894 2 None 1,250 |26 Exeter Ave., W. Pittston, Pa. 
1888 7 3 ,600 |1919 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1891 42 15 14,000 |P.O. Box 722, Morgantown, W. Va. 
1889 66 20 21,000 | Valdosta, Ga. 
1906 54 None 7,000 |39 W. 55 St., New York City 
1902 22 None 027 |400 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1890 37 18 11,800 mr 717, Josie Carnegie Ave., Cleve- 
1876 4 None 657 |205 Hardt: Bldg., Philadelphia, 
1879 22 1 7,497 |330 Mt. Auburn’ St., Cambr nie, by 
1898 65 None 8,500 |64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
1920 4 None 325 |625 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1916 6 3 1,373 |201}4 W. Main St., Palestine, Texas 
901 4 1 400 |129 RB. Grand River Ave., B. Lansing, Mich. 
1879 51 30 12,395 |Box 7, East Lake Station, Birmingham, O. 
883 20 2 ,000 |3134 No. High St., Columbus, Ohio 
1916 21 None 2,490 |193 River Edge Rd., Tenafly, N. J. 
SORORITIES 
ee ee 
1885 63 40 17,000 {510 1 aaa gd of Commerce, Indianapolis, 
1851 56 37 17,000 |Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, Calif. 
1921 14 5 5 747 Main St., Hamilton, Ohio 
1904 45 23 12,000 |150 Claremont Ave., New York City 
1897 43 22 ,000 |Masonic Bldg., State College, Pa. 
1872 37 27 13,000 |3206 Eaton Tower, Detroit, Mich. 
1893 54 32 14,025 |119 Carpenter Rd., Mansfield, Ohio 
909 20 6 3,100 |Augusta, Ill. 
1888 18 None 6,000. |Box 1296, Chicago, Ill. 
1895 93 54 51500 |26 Cooper Bldg., Hyde Pk., Sh le oO. 
1888 87 55 27,065 |1718 Sherman Ave., Evanston, 
1874 52 34 18,000 154 Vine St., Highland Park, Ill. 
902 50 20 10,000 |1603 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio 
874 ‘ 28 15,000 |55 E. Wash. St., Chicago, Il. 
1870 65 45 ,700 |20 Wacker Dr., ‘Chicago, Til. 
1897 68 32 16,875 |1710 Railway Exch. Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
1870 73 47 27,000 |604 Ohio State Sav. Bldg., Columbus, O. 
852 57 23 12,000 |708 Church St., Evanston, Ill. 
1910 17 8 »200 |4043 ‘Washington Blvd., ‘Guilcage: ih 
1867 81 49 31,124 |Chapin, WI. 
1874 43 24 10,000 |129 +o Market Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
1898 78 30 12,500 


708 Church St., Evanston, Ill. 


' Source: 


Colors of Eolleses and ‘Universities 
World Almanac questionnaire oa 


i= 


Colors 


li. 


A 
- Abilene Christian 
Academy of New blero 
Adelphi College...... 
- Adrian Genesee 


Purple and White 
Red and White 
Brown and Gold 
Canary and Black 
Agnes Scott College Royal Purple and White 
_ Agri. & Mech. C, nar ) Green and White 
Akron, Univ. of. . Blue and Old Gold 
labama College. ..-| Purple and Gold 
labama Poly. Inst Orange and Blue 
Alabama, Univ. of Crimson and White 
eames, Woman’s Col. of] Red and Gray 
Orange and Black 
Azure Blue and Gold 
Blue and White 
Purple and Gold 
Cardinal Red and White 
Blue and ‘Gold 
Blue and White 
..| Purple and Old Gold 
..| Navy Blue and Old Gold 
.| Maroon and Cream 
Orange and Blue 
Yellow and White 
Red, White and Blue 
Crimson and Gold 
Purple and White 
Orange and Black 
.| Blue and Gold 
Red and Blue 
Red and White 


Cardinal and White 

.| Red, Black and Gold 

.| Purple and White 
Purple and Gold 

Blue and Gold 
Crimson and Gray 

.| Purple and White 
Maroon and Gray 
Royal Blue and Old Gold 
.| Gold and Blue 

.| Royal Blue and White 
Crimson and Gold 


| Alaska, Univ. of 
_ Albertus Magnus College 
- Albion College 
Albright College 
_ Alderson-Broadus Coll... 
ae Holbrook oe. at 


ican Int’l College. . 
ican University. . 
ner. Univ. at Cairo. 


Orange and Black 
Brown and Gold 
Blue and Gold 

Light Blue and White 
Garnet and Black 

.| Yale Blue and White 
(See Mary Hardin Coll.) 
Green and Gold 
Crimson and Gray 

.| Red and White 

.| Green and Gold 

Old Gold 

(a) 


none 
Yale Blue and White 
Silver and Blue 
Blue and Gold 
Blue and Yellow 
oll. (Bethany) | Green and White 
eniel College. | (a) 
ss ..| Maroon and Gray 
Purple and Gold 
Green and Gold 
Gold and Black 
Red, Blue and Gold 
Blue and White 
.| Purple and White 
..| Blue and White 
..| Maroon and Old Gold 
.| Searlet and White 
; White 
wling Green St. Univ.| Seal.Br’n, Burnt Orange 
adley Poly. Inst Maroon and White 
Brenau_ College 


Y a Black and Gold 
Briar Cliff C lege 


ripiee and Gold 
gewater College....| Crimson and Gold 
m Young iti White and Blue 
ooklyn College. . .| Maroon and Gold 
wn University. . 


: ‘OW .| Brown 
a Bryn Mawr College ....| Yellow and White 
knell University 


B Orange and Blue 
ena Vista Colleg Black and Orange 
py Buffalo University. 


White and Blue 
tler Se RSrelty. 


.| Royal Blue and White 
California Christian Coll. 


Cardinal and Gray 
ate ornia Inst. of Tech| Orange and White 
ornia, Univ. of....| Blue and Gold 
.| Maroon and Gold 

.| Blue and Gold 
..|Purple and White 
.| Maize and Blue 


ity 
Wallace College 


College 
agton College. 
eentee 


i oe Colicge 
thany Goll (Lindsborg) 


el Co: 
iu Poly, Inst. 
irmingh’m-South’n Col. 
ountain oer: 


fin College 
Canisius College... 
Capital ‘University . 
Pere o College.... 


Name 


Carnegie Inst. of Tech. 
Carroll College (Helena) 
Carroll Coll. (Waukesha) 
Carson-Newman College 
Carthage College. . 

Case Sch. of Applied Sci. 
Catawba College........ 
Catholic Coll. of Okla... 
Catholic Sisters College. 
Catholic Univ. of Amer. 
Cedar Crest College..... 
Cedarville College...... 
Centenary College...... 
Central College (Ia.)... 
Central oe Ae ee 
Central Y.M.C.A 

Centre College.......... 
Chapman College. 
Charleston, Coll. of. 
Chattanooga, Univ. of.. 
Chestnut Hill, Coll. of 
Chicago, Univ. of 
Cincinnati, Univ. of.. 
Citadel, 
Claremont Colleges. .... 
Clark University........ 
Clarke College....... ; 
Clarkson Coll. of Tech. 
Clemson Agric. Coll.... 
Coe College.........-.-. 
Coker College........... 
Colorado Sch. of Mines. . 
Colby: Coltege. aus ee 
Colgate University...... 
Colorado College........ 
Colo. School of Mines. . 
Colorado, State Agric... 
Colorado, Univ. of 
Colorado Woman’s Coll. 
Columbia College (Iowa) 
Columbia Coll. (So.Car.) 
Columbia University.... 
Conception Junior...... 
Concordia College...... 
Connecticut State Col... 
Connecticut College..... 
Converse College 
Cooper Union... 325-2254. 
Cornell College. 
Cornell University. at 
Creighton University. . 
Culver-Stockton College 
Cumberland University. . 


Red, Yellow, Ginn eine 
Purple and Gold ; 
/ Orange and White 
Orange and Blue 
Crimson and White 

Seal Brown and White 
Blue and White ; i 
White and Gold aa 


a 
Moree and Black 
Gold and White 
Royal Orange & Roy. Blue 
Maroon and White 
Red and White 
Black and Nile Green 
Blue and White 
Gold and White “2 
Cardinal and Gray 3 
Maroon and White 
Blue and Gold 
Brown and Gold 
Maroon 
Red and Black 
Blue and White 
Purple and White 
Scarlet and White : 
Purple, Gold and White 
Green and Gold 
Orange and Purple n 
Crimson and Gold 
Blue and Old Gold 
Blue and Silver 
Blue and Gray 
Maroon 
Black and Gold 5 { 
Blue and Silver 
Green and Gold ~ ‘ 
Silver and Gold 
Green and White 
Purple and Gold 


(a) 

Light Blue and White 
White and Blue 
Maroon and Gold 
Blue and White 

Blue and White 
Purple and Gold 
Maroon and Gold 
Purple and White ; 
Carnelian and White 
White and Blue 
Blue and White 
Maroon and White 


Blue and White ‘ 
Red and White 

Blue and White 
Green 

Maroon and White 
Red and Black 
Red and Blue 
Purple and Gold 


(a) 

Blue and Gold Fe 
Red and White ee 
Crimson and Yellow ‘ 
Ked and Blue 

Old Gold 

Scarlet and Blue 
Purple and White 
Red and White 
Red and White 
cre and Black 


White and Gold 
Blue and White 
Oxf’d Blue& Lin'In Green 
Gold and Blue 
Blue and Gold 
Scarlet and Gray 
Blue and White 
Green and Gold 
Blue and White 
Red and Blue 
.| Red and White 


Maroon and White 
Red and White 
Blue and Gray 
Blue and White 
Purple and Gold 
Maroon and Gold 


a 
Blue and Gold 
Green and White 
Lemon and Blue : 


Dakota Wesleyan Uniy. 
Dana College........... 
Daniel Baker College... 
Dartmouth College...... 
Davis and Elkins College 
Davidson College....... 
Dayton, Univ. of 

Defiance College 

De la Salle College 
Delaware, Univ. of 
Denison University..... 
Denver, Univ. of..... eee 
De Paul Univ. 
DePauw Univ. 


De Sales College... , 
Detroit Inst. of Tech... 
Detroit, Univ. of....... 
Dickinson College...... 
Doane College i 
Dominican College (La.) 
Dominican Coll. (Calif.) 
Drake Univ...... 
Drew. University 
Drexel Inst. .|.. 
Dropsie College 
Drury College. . 
Dubuque, Univ. o 


Duquesne Univ. 
ope Meee Colleg 


Earlham College... 
Eastern Nazarene Co 


Emory and Henry Coll, 


- Hardin-Simmons Univ.. 


- Huron hee ca va tota er oe 


_ Jamestown College...... 
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COLORS OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (Continued) 


Name 


Emory University....... 
Emporia, College of... 
Erskine College......... 
Eureka College......... 
dasa College...... 


Colors 


Blue and Gold 

Red and White 
Maroon and Old Gold 
Maroon and Gold 
Purple and White 


Fenn College........... 
Findlay College......... Orange and Black 

Fisk University... -| Gold and Navy Blue 
Flora Macdonald College Blue and White 

Florida A. & M. College | Orange and Green 
Florida St. Col. for W’m’n! Garnet and Gold 
Florida, Univ. of....... Orange and Blue 
Fontbonne College _....| Purple and Gold 
Fordham University....| Maroon 

Fort Hays Kan. St.....| Black and Gold 
Franklin College........ Navy Blue and Old Gold 
Franklin & Marshall Coll.| Blue and White 
Friends University...... Scarlet and Silver Gray 
Furman tae} Sere Purple and White 


Gallaudet College...... Buff and Blue 
Geneva College......... Old Gold and White 
George Peabody Coll. Maroon and Blue 
George Pepperdine Coll.| Blue and Orange 
Georgetown Coll. (Ky.)| Orange and Black 
Georgetown Univ....... Blue and Gray 
George Washington Uniy.| Buff and Blue 
Georgia Sch. of Tech. ..| Old Gold and White 
GeorgiaSt.Coll.forWom'n| Brown and Gold 
Ga. St. Womans College; Red and Black 
Georgia, Univ. of...... Red and Black 
Georgian Court College..| Blue and Gold 
Gettysburg College..... Orange and Blue 
Gonzaga University..... Blue and White 
Good Counsel Coll.....| Red and Gold 
Goshen College......... Purple and White 
Goucher College........ Blue and Gold 
Graceland College...... Old Gold and Blue 
Greensboro College..... Nile Green and White 
Greenville College...... Orange and Black 
Grinnell College........ Scarlet and Black 
Grove City veaet Rome Crimson 

Crimson and Gray 
Gustavus Adoiphiis Coll.| Ebony and Gold 


Hamilton College....... Buff and Blue 
Hamline University..... Red and Gray 
Hampden-Sydney College} Garnet and Gray 
Hanover College........ Red and Blue 
Purple and Gold 
Harding College........| Black and Gold 
Hartwick College....... Blue and White 
Harvard University..... Crimson 

Hastings College........ Crimson and White 
Haverford sa a ert Scarlet and Black 
Hawaii, Univ. of........ Green and White 
Heidelberg College. ..... Red, Orange and Black 
Hendrix College........ Orange and Blac 
High Point College...... Purple and White 
Hillsdale College........ Blue and White 
Hiram College.......... Cherry Red and Sky Blue 
Hobart College.........- Orange and Purple 
Hofstra College......... Azure and Gold 
Hollins College.......... Green and Gold 
Holy Cross, Soli: of the| Purple and White 
Holy Names, Coll. of the| (a) 

Hood College........... .| Blue and Gray 
Hope College........... Orange and Blue 
Houghton College....... Purple and Gold 


peor, eras of & - 
rr LIEBE . 2 ae cae Jrimson ani ue 
Bona “ Blue and White 


Howard University...... 

Howard Payne College..| Navy Blue and Old Gold 

Hunter College........-- Lavender and White 
Red and Gray 


Huntingdon College. . 
tington College..... Apple Green andl Scarlet 
Huron Purple and Gold 


Purple and Old Gold 
Silver and Gold 
Yale Blue and White 
| Grasse and Blue 


Maroon and Gray 


Immaculate Heart Coll.| Purple and White 
Incarnate Word College] Red and Gray 
Indiana Central Univ...| Cardinal and Gray 
Indiana University..... Cream and Crimson 
Intermountain College..| Orange and Blue 
Iowa State Coll. of Agric.) Cardinal and Gold 
Towa State Teachers Col.| Purple and Old Gold 
Iowa, State Univ. of....] Black and_ Gold 

Towa Wesleyan Coll. ....| Purple and White 
Ithaca ae for Teachers Royal Blue and Gold 


Millikin Univ. ...| Blue and White 
yauies Orange and Black 


Name 


Colors 


John B. Stetson Univ. 
John Brown University 
John Fletcher College 
John Carroll Univ. 
Johns Hopkins Univ. .. 
Johnson Bible College 
Johnson C. Smith Univ. 
Judson College ae 
Juniata College VoeRy tac. 


Kalamazoo College. 
Kansas StateColl. of Agric, 
Kansas City (Mo.), 
Kansas, Univ. of... 
Kansas Wesleyan Univ. 
Kent State College 
Kentucky, Univ. of 
Kentucky-Wesleyan . 


Green and White 
Blue and Gold 

Gray and Maroon 
Blue and Gold ——_ 
Old Gold and Sable 
Blue and White 

Blue and Gold 

Red and Black 

Blue and Gold 


_— 


Orange and Black 
Royal Purple 

Blue and Gold 
Crimson and Blue 
Purple and Gold 
Blue and Gold 

Yale Blue and White 
Purple and White 


Kenyon College 
Keuka College.......... 
King Gollege 27 Asi ewes. 
Knox. College. iti o9osie 
Knoxville College....... 
L 

Lafayette College... 
La Grange College. . 
Lake Erie Coll. for Waiten 
Lake Forest Univ. 
Lambuth College 
Lander College. . 
La Salle College. 
LaVerne College. . 
Lawrence College..... 
Lebanon Valley College. . 
Lehigh University. . 

Le Moyne College .. 
Lenoir Rhyne Colleg 
Lewis Institute.... 
Limestone College. . 
Lincoln Memorial U 
Lincoln Univ. .......... 
Lindenwood Female Coll. 
Linfield College... 
Livingston College 
Long Island Univ. 
Loretto Heights Goneae 
Louisiana College. 

Louisiana Poly. Inst. 
Louisiana State Uni 5 
Louisville, Univ. of..... 
Lowell Textile Institute 
Loyola College (Md.) 
Loyola Univ. (Calif.) 
Loyola Univ. a 

Loyola Univ. (La. 
Luther College. ... ‘ 
Lynchburg College...... 

M 


Macalester College...... 
MacMurrayCol.forW’m’n 
Madison College........ 
Maine, Univ. of......... 
Manchester College..... 
Manhattan College...... 
Manhattanville Coll..... 
Mapua Inst. of Tech.... 
Marietta College........ 
Marion College......... 
Marquette Univ. ........ 
Marshall College....... 
Mary Baldwin College . 
M. Hardin-Baylor Coll. 
Marygrove College ..... 
Md. College for Women 
Maryland, Univ. of..... 
Marylhurst College. . 
Marymount Coll. (Kan.) 
Marymount Coll. (N. Y.) 
Maryville College ...... 
Marywood College...... 
MassachusettsIn.ofTech. 
Massachusetts State Coll. 
McKendree College...... 
McPherson College...... 
Mercer Univ, | caress 
Meredith College........ 
Miami, Uniy. of (Fla.). 
Miami Univ. (Ohio). 
MichiganCol.Min. &Tech. 
Michigan St.Col.of Agric. 
Michigan, Univ. of..... 
Middlebury College..... 
Middlesex University... 
Midland College........ 


White and Purple 

Gold and Green 
Cardinal and Royal Blue 
Purple and Gold 

Garnet and Blue 


.| Maroon and White 


Red and Black 

Green and White 

Red and Biack 

Blue and White 

Blue and Yellow 

Blue and Gold 

Orange and Green 

Blue and White 

Blue and White 

Brown and White 
Purple and Gold . 
Black and Garnet 
French Blue ae pipes 
Yellow and Whit 


.| Blue and Gray 


Orange and Blue 
Yellow and White 
Cardinal and Purple 
Black and Light Blue 


_|Long Island Blue 


Green and White 
Orange and Blue 


_| Red and Blue 


Purple and Gold 
Cardinal and Black 
Red and Black 


_| Green and Gray 


Crimson and Gray 


‘| Maroon and Gold 


Maroon and Gold 


.| Royal Blue and White 


Red and Gray 


Orange and Blue 

Yellow and Blue 

Blue and White 

Light Blue 

Black and Gold — 

Green and White 

An and White 

a 

Navy Blue and White 

Red and Black > 

Blue and Gold 

White and Green 

Yellow and White 

Purple, White and Gold 
Kelly Green and Gold 

Black and Gold 

Sable and Old Gold 

Blue and Gold 

Blue and White 

Blue and White 

Orange and Garnet 

Green and White 

Card. Red & Sliver Gray 

Maroon and White 

Purple and White 

Red and White 

Orange and Black 

Maroon and White 

Orange, Green & White 

Red and White 


Silver and Gold . 
Hunter’s Green & White 
Maize and Blue 

Yale Blue and White 
Blue and Gold 

:| Orange and Black 

Black 


bays" ‘Name _ 


ny “Milton Lise eae 
‘Milwaukee- jowne 
- Mines & M’allurgy ry of 
Poiateosicondl Univ. of. 
_ Misericordia College ... 
- Mission House College. . 
Mississippi College 
eres State College 
ississippiSt.Col.forwm. 
Mississippi, Univ. of, 
‘Mississippi Woman’s Col. 
Missouri, Univ. of 
Missouri, Coll. of pelnies 
_ Missouri Valley Coll. 
‘Monmouth College 
Montana St. Col. of Agric. 
‘Montana State Univ, .. 


G St. Sieoh Coll, (O.) 
Le ‘St. Mary’s C. (Cal.) 
ME Se Bag Sa 
a ” Scholastica Co 

M St. Vincent, Coll. o 


Lop 
saunienbere College 
undelein College 
cingum College....- 


X Pniaaso%l College 
- National Univ. (P. I.).. 
tional Univ. (D. of C.) 
wareth College (Ky.) . 
az: (Mich.). 
Nazareth Coll. (N. Y.) 
Nebraska Central College 


epi. 
‘ampshire, Univ. of 


<7 
ae Col. for W’m’n 
Mexico Coll. of Agric. 


N a 
No ‘th Dakota, Univ. of... 
erent Wnivi..... 


Wie D prtnwest Nazarene Coll. 
_ Norwich Univ. ......... 
\ lotre Dame, Coll, (Md.) 
Notre Dame, Univ. (Ind.) 
r1 arene Coll. (Ohio) 


orpe Univ. 
Ohio Northern Univ. ... 


re , Oklahoma Baptist Univ. 
_ Oklahoma City Univ. .. 
Oklahoma Col. for UN n 
Oklahoma, Univ. of.. 

- Olivet College.......°.. 
Omaha, Munic. Univ. of 
Se ‘ 


Colors 


Brown and Blue 

Dark Blue and White 
Silver and Gold 
Maroon and Gold 

Blue and Goid 

Blue and Gold 

Blue and Gold 
Maroon and White 
Gold and White 

Red and Blue 

Red and Black 

Old Gold and Black 
Silver and Gold 
Purple and Orange 
Red and White 

Blue and Gold 
Copper, Silver and Gold 
Blue and Gray 

Purple and Gold 
Maroon and White 
Navy Blue & Burnt Or. 
Red and Gold 

White and Gold 

Pale Blue 

Blue and White 
Purple and Gold 

Blue and Gold 

Purple and Gold 

Blue and White 

Blue and White 


{| Gold and White 


Royal Purple 

Cardinal and Gray 
Cardinal and Gray. 
Black and Magenta 


Brown and Tan 
(a) 


Red, White and Blue 
Yellow and White 
Blue and White 
Purple and Gold 

Old Gold and Maroon 
Scarlet and Cream 
Yellow and Brown 
Silver and Blue 


.| Red and Whit 


e 
Navy Blue and White 
Scarlet and Gray 


(2) 

Blue and White 
Scarlet 

Crimson 

Silver and Gold 
Cherry and Silver 
Navy Blue and Gold 
Old Gold and Blue 
White and Blue 
Lavender and Black 
.| Purple and Gold 
Violet 

Purple and White 
Maroon and Gray 
White and Light, Blue 
Red and White 
.| White and Gold 
Cardinal and White 
Apple Green, Corn Yel. 
Pink and Green 

Red and Black 

Orange and Blue 

Green and White 
Black and Red 

Purple and White 
Orange and Black 
Maroon and Old Gold 
Royal Blue and White 
Gold and Peacock Blue 
Blue and Gold 


Blue and White 
Crimson and Gold 
Orange and Black 

Old Gold and Black - 
Black and Gold 

Scarlet and Gray 
Olive Green and White 


..| Red and Black 
.| Orange and Black 


Green and Gold 


.}Gold and White 


Green and Gold 
Crimson and Cream 
Crimson and White 
Black and Red 


Name 


Oregon State Agric. Coll. 
Oregon, Univ. of 

Ottawa Univ. 
Otterbein College....... 
Ouachita Baptist College 
Cur L’dy of Elms, Col. of 
Our Lady of Lake Coll. 
Ozarks, Collego of the.. 

P 


Pacific College.......... 
Pacific, Coll. of the 
Pacific Union College... 
Pacific University 
Panhandle College 
Park College 
Parsons College 
Pasadena College 
Paul Quinn College..... 
Pembroke College _ 
Penn College, William... 
Penn. Coll. for Women 
Penn. Military College 
Pennsylvania State Coll. 
Pennsylvania, Univ. us 
Pharmacy, College of.. 
Philippines, Univ. of.... 
Phillips -Gniviws, cas 
Piedmont College 
Pittsburgh, Univ. of 
Polytechnic Inst., B’klyn 
Pomona College......... 
Portia College... ...: 
Portland (Ore. ) Univ. of 
Pratt Institute 
Presbyterian College. . 
Princeton Univ. . 
Principia College, The. 
Providence College 
Puerto Rico, Poly Inst. of 
Puerto Rico, Univ. of. 
Puget Sound, College of 
Purdue Univ. 


Queens College 
Queens-Chicora College 
R 

Radcliffe College 
Randolph-Macon College 
Randolph-MaconW.’sCol 
Redlands, Univ. of 
Reed College. ...:.2.5... 
Regis College (Colo.)... 
Regis College (Man.) .. 
Rensselaer Polytech. In. 
Rhode Island State Coll. 
Rice Institute.......... 
Rider College .. one 
Richmond, ‘Gniy- i ee 
Ripon College atick dation 
Rivier College.......... 
Roanoke. College........ 
Robert College.......... 
Rochester, Univ. of..... 
Rockford College....... 
Rockhurst College...... 
Rollins College......... 
Rosary College......... 
Rosemont College....... 
Rose Polytechnic cog 
Russell Sage College. . 
Rutgers Univ. 


Ss . 

. Ambrose College.... 
- Benedict's C. (Kan,) 
- Bonaventure College 
. Catherine, College of 
. Edwards Univ. 
. Elizabeth, College of 
: Edward’s Sem 
. Francis Col. (Bklyn. ) 
. Francis Coll. (Pa.) 
. Francis, Coll. (Wisc.) 
. Francis me a Mngt 
. John’s Coll 
. John’s Univ. (Minn. ) 
. John’s Uniy. (Bklyn) 
- John’s Univ. (Ohio) 
. Joseph Col. (Conn.) 
. Joseph's Col. (Md.) 
. Joseph’s Col. (Mich. 8 
t. Joseph’s Coll. (N. J. 
St, Joseph’s Coll. (Pa.) 
St. Joseph’s Col. for 

Women (Me.)........ 
St. Joseph’s Col. for 

Women (B’klyn)..... 


Colors _ 


Orange and Black 
Green and Lemon Yel. 

Yellow and Black 
Tan and Cardinal “ 
Purple and Gold 
Green and Gold 

White and Blue 
Purple and Gold 


Old Gold & Navy Blue 
Orange and_ Black 
Green and Gold 
Crimson and_ Black 
Crimson and Royal Blue 
Canary and Wine 
Old Rose & Olive Green 
Green and Gold 
Gold and Purple 
Brown and White 
Old Gold and Blue 
Purple and White 
Red, White and Yellow 
Blue and White 
Red and Blue 
Gold and Blue 
Maroon and Green 
Maroon and White 
Green and Gold 
Blue and Gold 
Blue and Gray 
Blue and White 


(a) 

Purple and. White 
Cadmium Yellow 
Garnet and Blue 
Orange and Black 
Gold and Blue 
Black and White 
Gold and Green 
Red and White 
Maroon and White 
Old Gold and Black 


Blue and Silver 
Dark Blue & Light Blue 


Cherry Red 
Yellow and Black © 
Yellow and Black 
Maroon and Gray 
Richmond Rose & White 
Brown and Gold 
Red and Gold 
Cherry and White 
Blue and White 
Ox’d Blue & Confd. Gray 
Purple and Gold 
Navy Blue and Crimson 
Crimson and White 
Blue and Silver Gray 
Nat’l Blue & Mandarin 
Blue and Red 
Yellow 

Purple and White 
Blue and White 
Blue and Gold 
Black and White 
Rose_and Gray 
Old Rose and White 
Green and White 
Scarlet 


Blue and White 
Black and White 
Brown and White 
Purple and Gold 
Gold and Blue 
Blue and Gold 


(a) 

Red and Blue 
Maroon and White 
Red and White ~ 
Scarlet and Gray 
Black and Orange 
Cardinal and Blue 
Red and. White 
Blue and Gold 
Blue and Gold 
Navy Blue and Gold 


a) 
Blue and White 
Crimson and Gray 


Royal Blue and Whit 
Gold and White | 


+ 


ot 


- Shurtleff College. 
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COLORS OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (Continued) 


Name 


St. Lawrence Univ. 
St. Louis Univ.. 
St. Mary, Coll. of (Utah) 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
St. Mary’s Coll. (Calif.) 
St. Mary’s Coll. (Ind.).. 
St. Mary’s Coll. (Mich.) 
St. Mary’ s Coll. (Minn.) 
St. Mary’s of the SESInES 
St. Mary’s Univ.. 

St. Michael’s College. . 
St. Norbert College. .... 
St. Olaf College 
St. Peter’s College...... 
St. Procopius College... 
St. Rose, College of. 
St. Scholastica, Coll. of 
St. Stephen’s College 
St. Teresa, College of.. 
St. Thonias, College of. . 
St. Viator College....... 
St. Vincent College...... 
Salem College (No. Car.) 
Salem College (W. Va.) 
San_ Antonio, Uniy. of.. 
San Francisco Col. forW’n 
San Francisco, Univ. of 
San Jose State Coll. ... 
Santa Clara, Univ. of.. 
Santo Tomas, Univ. of 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Bonrritt Coll............ 
Scranton, Univ. of 
Scripps College......... 
Seattle College.......... 
Seattle Pacific College. . 
Seton Hall College. * 
Seton Hill College 
Shaw University. 
Shorter College. . 


Silliman University . 
Simmons College....... 
Simmons University.... 
Simpson College........ 
Sioux Falls College...... 
Skidmore College....... 
esa College.......... 


So.DakotaSt.Col.ofAgric. 

So.DakotaSt.Sch.ofMines 
South Dakota, Univ. of 
Southeastern College .°: 
Southern College....... 
Southern Calif., Univ. of 
Southern Methodist Univ. 


Southwest’n Col. (Tenn.) 
Southwestern Louisiana. 
Southwestern Univ. 


Sterling College ... 
Stevens Inst. of Tech 

Suffolk University. 
Susquehanna Univ. 
Swarthmore College 
Sweet Briar College 
Syracuse Univ. 


= 

Talladega College....... 
Tarkio College.......... 
Taylor University....,.. 
Teachers Col. (Columbia) 
Temple University...... 
Tennesse Poly. ist 
Tennessee, Univ. of..... 
Texas, Agr. &Mech. Col. “ii 
Texas College of Arts. . 

Texas Christian Univ. 

Texas Coll. ae bea + 
Texas Tech. 

Texas, Univ. a 
Texas Woman’s Co lege 
Thiel College 
Toledo, Univ. OFS bias 


Colors 
ca and Brown 


a 
Blue and White 

Blue and White 

Red and Blue 

Blue and White 

Maroon and White 

Red and White 

White, Gold and Black 
Royal Blue and Gold 
Purple and Gold 

Green and Gold 

Black and Old Gold 
Peacock Blue and White 
Cardinal ang White 
Gold and ite 

Blue and White 


.| Searlet 


Gold and White 
Purple and Gray 
Purple and Gold 
Gold and Green 
Yellow and White 
Green and White 
Blue and Gold 
Red and Gold 
Green and Gold 
Gold and White 
Red and White 


(a) 

Green and White 
Green and White 
Purple and White 
Green and Silver 


(a) 

Maroon and White 
White and Blue 
Scarlet and Gold 
Garnet and White 
White and Gold 


.| Maroon and Gold 


(a 

Blue and Gold 
Purple and Gold 
Red and Gold 
Purple and White 
Yellow and White 
White and Gold 
Purple and Gold 
Garnet and _ Black 
Yellow and Blue 
Gold and Silver 
Vermillion and White 
Crimson and White 
Blue and White 
Cardinal and Gold 
Crimson and Blue 
Blue and Gold 


)| Purple and White 


Cardinal Red and Black 
Vermillion 

Gold and Black 

Royal Purple and White 
Maroon and White 
Purple and White 


.| Cardinal 


Red and Blue 

Red and Gray 

Blue and Gold 
Orange and Maroon 
Garnet 

Pink and Green 


.| Orange 


Crimson and Blue 
ee and frre 
hel g and Gol 

Light ae and “white 

Cherry and White 

Purple and Gold 

Orange and White 
Whit 


Red and Black 
Orange and White 
Blue and Gold - 
Blue and Gold 


.| Blue and Gold 
Red 


and Blue 
Crimson 
Blue and Gold 
Blue and White 
Blue and Silver 


Name 


Colors 


TrinityCol. (Wash.,D.C.)] Purple and Gold 


Trinity Univ. (Texas) . 
Tufts College........... 
Tulane University...... 
Tulsa, University of..... 
Tusculum College...... 
Tuskegee Instr.......... 
U 
Union College (Ky.).... 
Union College (Neb.)... 
Union College (N. Y.).. 
Union Univ. (Tenn.)... 
U. S. Coast Guard Acad. 
U. S. Military Academy 
U. S. Naval Academy... 
Upper Iowa Univ. . 
Upsala College. . 
Ursinus College. . ‘ 
Ursuline College (La. 
Ursuline College (Ohio) 
Utah State Agric. College 
Utah, Univ. of 
Vv 
Valparaiso University... 
Vanderbilt University... 
Vassar College 
Vermont, Univ. of. 
Villa Maria College 
Villanova College. . 
Virginia Military Ins 
Virginia Poly. Inst. ie 
Virginia, Univ. of...... 
w 


Wabash College......... 
Wagner Mem. Luth. Col. 
Wake Forest College... 
Walla Walla ert 
Wartburg College. . 
Washburn College...... 
Washington & Jeff. Coll. 
Washington & Lee Univ. 
Washington Miss’n’y Col. 
Washington, State Col.of 
Washington Univ. (Mo.) 
Washington, Univ. of... 
Wayne University....... 
Waynesburg College..... 
Webster College......... 
Wellesley College....... 
Wells College........... 
Wesley College......... 
Wesleyan Coll. (Ga.).... 
Wesleyan Univ. (Conn.) 
West Baden College.... 
Western College........ 
Western Maryland Coll. 
Western Reserve Univ.. : 
Western Union College. . 
Westminster Coll. (Mo.) 
Westminster Coll. (Pa.) 
West Virginia State Coll. 
West Virginia University 
W. Virginia Wesleyan sae 
Wheaton College (Ill.). 
Wheaton Coll, (Mass.).. 
Whitman College....... 
Whittier College........ 
Whitworth College...... 
Wichita, Munic. Gniv. of 
Wilberforce University. . 
Wiley College........... 
William and Mary Coll. 
William Smith College 
Wm. J. Bryan College. . 
William Jewell College 
Willamette University... 
Williams College........ 
Wilmington College.... 
Wilson College.......... 
Winthrop College....... 
Wisconsin, Univ. of..... 
Wittenberg College...... 
Wofford College,.......- 
Wooster, College of.. 
Worcester Polytechnic In. 
Wyoming, Sei of 


Xavier University...... 
Y 


Yeshiva College......... 
Yale University......... 


Maroon and White 

Seal Brown & Royal Blue 
Olive and Blue ~ 
Black and Gold 


-| Orange and Black 


Red and Gold 


Orange and Black 

Red and Black 
Garnet and White 
Cardinal and Cream 
Blue and White 
Black, Gold and Gray 
Blue and Gold 


..| Peacock Blue ane White 
..| Blue and Gra 
.| Red, Old Gold. and Black 


Royal Blue and Gold 
Blue and White 
Red and White 


Brown and Gold 
Gold and Black 


-| Rose and Gray 


Green and Gold 


Navy Blue and White 
Red, White and Yellow 
Orange and Maroon 
Orange and Blue 


Scarlet 
Green and White 
Old Gold and Black 


-| Green and Gold 


-| Orange and Black 
Blue and White 
Red and Black 
White and Blue 
Blue and White 
Crimson and Gray 
Red and Green 
Purple and Gold 
Green and Gold 
Orange and Black 
Gold and White 
Blue 

Cardinal 

Red and White 
Lavender and Purple 
Cardinal and Black 


(a) 

Blue and a 

Green and Gold 

Scarlet Red and White 
Maroon and Gold 
Royal Blue 

King’s Blue and White 
Old Gold and Black 
Old Gold and Blue 
Orange and Black 
prense and Blue 


Maize and Blue 
Purple and Gold 
Crimson and Black 
Yellow and Black 
Gold and Green 
Purple and White 
Green Gold and Silver 
Pine Green 
Crimson and Gold 
Red and Black 
Cardinal and Gold 
Royal Purple 
Green and White 
Silver and_ Blue 
Garnet and Gold 
Cardinal and White 
Cardinal and Cream 
Old Gold and Black 
Black and Gold 
Crimson and Gray 
Brown and Yellow 


Blue and White 
Blue and White 
Yellow and White 


Royal Blue and White 
Red and Gold 


Colleges with ee, 000, 000 ee ; or 


BOueees "World “Mimanae questionnaire 


Amount 


Dollars Institution d Latte j 7 
$4,800,000 


11,954,000 


Location 
=| IE ene Ala, ... 


oe, Institution 

Alabama, Univ. ae 
-- Amherst College. . 
Atlanta Univ....... 
Barnard College. . 
Beirut, Am. Un. of.. 


Marywood College. .|Scranton, Pa...... 
Mass. Inst. Tech... |Cambridge, Mass. . 
McGill University. . Montreal, Canada. 
Michigan, Univ. of..;Ann Arbor, Mich.. 
Middlebury College.|Middiebury, Vt... 
Milwaukee-Downer .| Milwaukee, Wisc. - 
Minnesota, Univ. of Minneapolis, Mie 


Beirut, Syria...... 
Beloit, Wise 


erry College. . 
Bethany College. 


Bradley Poly. Inst. 
Brown Univ. . 


i, .)Mt. Berry, Ga... 
.|Bethany, W. Va... 


Boston, Mass... . . 


.|Brunswick, Me 


Peoria, Ill........ 


.| Providence, R. I... 
.| Bryn 
.| Buffalo, N. Y 


awr, Pa... 
Indianapolis, ina.. 
Pasadena, Calif. . 


’.| Berkeley, Calif.. 
.| Northfield, Minn. . 


ch, Pittsburgh, Pa.... 


Chicago, Univ. of. 
cinnati, Un. of. . 


.| Cleveland, Ohio... 
-| Washington, D. C. 


-| Chicago, I 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 


-| Worcester, Mass. . 


.| Waterville, Me.... 


..|Hamilton, N. Y... 
-|Colo. Spgs., Colo.. 


-| New York, N. Y 


New York, N. Y.. 


-|Mt. Vernon, Towa. 


Se Ithaca, N. 5 a 


mouth College. 
vidson College... 
on ( 


etty: 7 spurge College. 
Seer er eee ay 


-|Omaha, Nebr..... 


Halifax, N.S 
Hanover, N. H 


.| Denver, Colo. . 


Greencastle, Ind... 


.| Madison ; 
5 Philadelphia, Pa. . 


.| Nashville, Tenn... 


Greenville, So. Car. 


: Nashville, Tenn... 


Washington, D. C. 
Gettysburg, ar — fs 
Baltimore, Md. 


-| Grinnell, Towa. 
.|Clinton, N. Y.. 


e.. Hampton, Va.. 


Cambridge, Mass. a 


.| Haverford, Pa..... 
.| Moscow, Idaho.... 


o1.| San Antonio, Tex. 


of 


Bloomington, Ind. . 


-|Cleveland, Ohio... 
-|Baltimore, Md.... 
. | Gambier, ier Js 
-| Galesburg, Il. . 

.| Easton, 


Pa. 3) 
Quebec, Canada. 


‘|Bethlehem, Pa.. 


St. Charles, Mo.. | 


:| New Orleans, La.. 
.{|St. Paul, Minn... . 


-| Quebec, Canada. .. 
.| Winnipeg, Man., C. 


:| Milwaukee, Wise... 


Baltimore, ‘Md. 


0||Smith College. . 


2 080, 000 


| Tuskegee Institute. : a 
‘|Schenectady, N. eo 


Missouri, Univ. of. 
Mt. Holyoke Coll. . 
N. Y.PostGrad.M.S. 
New York Univ.. 
No. Car., Univ. of.. 


Northwestern Univ. 
Oberlin College. . 
Ohio Wesleyan Un.. 
Oklahoma, Univ. of. 
Penn., Univ. of.. 


Pomona College. . 
Princeton Univ.... 
eens University .. 
adecliffe College. .. 
Redlands. Univ. of.. 
Rensselaer Poly. In, 
Rice Institute...... 
Richmond, Univ. of. 
Robert College... .. 
Rochester, Univ. of 
Rose Poly. Ins 
Rosemont College - 
(b) Rutgers College 
St. Lawrence Univ.. 
St. Vincent College. 
Simmons College. . 


Southern Meth. Un. 
Stanford Univ ..... 
Stevens Inst Tech . 
Swarthmore Coll ... 
Syracuse Univ ..... 
Teachers College ... 
Texas Christian U.. 
Texas, Univ. of... ... 
Toronto, Univ. of. .. 
Trinity College. =e 


Union College. . 
Vanderbilt Univ.... 
Vassar College. ..... 
Vermont, Univ. of.. 
Victoria College. .. 
Villanova College... 
Virginia, Univ. of... 
Wabash College... . 
Wake Forest pu. 
Wash’t’n & Lee U 

Washington, St. Col.|P 
Washington Univ... 
Wellesley College... 
Wesleyan Univ..... 
Western, Reserve U. 
Williams College. ... 
Wittenberg College. 
Wooster, Coll. of... 
Worcester Poly. Inst. 
Wyoming, Univ. of. 

Yale University.... 


_ No. Stu- Grad- No. Stu- Grad- No Stu- - 
_ Schools dents uates Year Schools dents uates || Year Schools dents Ges 
5,606 || 1995 80 18,200 —3,974|| 1932 76 22,135 6 

4,440 || 1926 79. 18,840 3,962 || 1933 17 22/466 

3,536 || 1927 80 19,662 4,035 || 1934 V7 22,799 

3,047 || 1928 80 20,545 4,262 || 1935 17 22,888 

3,186 || 1929 76 20,878 4,446 || 1936 TT 22,564 

2,520 || 1930 76 21,597 4,565 || 1937 17 22,095. 

mice 1931 76 21,982 4,73 1938 17 21,587 


1938, 1,16 


clude Rotaard, Teachers’ C 
d tie Medical School. 


18 a): * 1925, 910 (204); 
1 (237). 


iailege of Pharmacy, 
(b) Includes New Jersey Colleg: 


Source: American Medical Association 


Never more than 5.8 percent of medical 
‘ medical graduates has never gone above 5. 


1935, 


students 
4 percent, 


Student Agures include schools offering preclinical courses 
tudents (graduates in parenthesis): 1905, 


1,073 (21 1 
1930, 955 (204): @ 9); 1910, 907 (116); 1915, 592 (92): aga 


1,077 (207); 1936, 1,133 (246); 


have been women, 


No. Dak. ” Agri. Coll. .|Fargo, No. ‘Dak 


Pittsburgh, Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘ Rochester, 
.|Terre Haute, Ind . 
-|Rosemont, Pa 


.|Columbia, Mo. 

So. Hadley, Mass. - 
New York, N. Y. 
.|New York, N. Y. 
Chapel Hill, ote Cc. 


Evanston, Tee 
.|Oberlin, Ohio . 

Delaware, Ohio 
Norman, Okla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


.|Claremont, Calif. 
.|Princeton, N. J.. 
Kingston, Ont., rey 
Cambridge, Mass. . 
Redlands, Calif. . . . 


Richmond, Va.... 
Istanbul, Turkey . 
IN ayo 


New Bruns., N.J.- 
Canton, N. Y..... 
Latrobe, Pa....... 


.|Boston, Mass . 
‘| N*Hampton, Mass. 


Dallas, T 
Stanford Un., Cal. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
Syracuse, N. Y . 

New York, N. we 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Austin, Texas... .. 
Toronto, omen 


.|Hartford, C 


Bard (St. Stephen’s) and New York 
e for Women endowment. 


Medical Schools, Students, Graduates, 1905-1938 


and the ratio of sidmongnela n 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. , 
Burlington, Vt... . 


.|Toronto, Canada. . 


Villanova, Pa....- 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Crawft'dsville, Ind . 


.| Wake Forest, N. C. 


perneton, Va.. 


Wellesley, Mass... 
Middletown, Conn. 
Cleveland, Ohio... 
Wil’ mstown, — 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Wooster, Ohio. ... 
Worcester, Mass. .} 

Laramie, Wyo. 3,900, 

New Haven, Conn.|100 428,030 


Post . ‘. 


¢ 


1937, 1,113 (23 


d 
-* 
. 
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American Colleges and Universities 


Source: This list is based on the 1939 Educa- 
tional Directory of the United States Office of 
Education. The number of students is of those 
studying for degrees and does not include those 
taking extension courses or casual courses in the 


Summer schools. The number of teachers is for ree, 


8., 


tions in the year 1939. 
ing the names of the colleges indicate: C., 
cational; E., has extension courses; N., for Negroes 
W., women only. 
leges marked a star (*)’ are land grant colleges. 


summer school; 


the regular, courses leading to degrees. 
are from questionnaires returned by: the institu- 
The abbreviations follow- 


The data 


co-edu- 


Col- 


ng 


Governing Official 


Year 
Name Location Organ 
Abilene Christian (C., = he .|Abilene, Texas....... 1906 
Academy of oy New *Ghareh (GC): Bryn Athyn, ty ee Py. 
Adelphi ae A ee wage Garden City, N. Y.. 1896 
Adrian Sy.” Ree ro eke We Uae Adrian, Mich........ 1845 
Agnes Soot i eS ee Decatur, Ga........)! 1889 
ron, Univ. of (C., E = Akron, Ohio. . 1913 
Alabama (W., E., .|Montevallo, Ala. 1896 
*Alabama Poly. Inst. aOR 8). .|Auburn, Alg.......... 1872 
Alabama, Univ. of (C., 3). .|University, Ala. 7/2 | 1831 
*Alaska, Univ. of (C., E a .|Fairbanks, Alaska. 1922 
Albertus Magnus (W., ; Bhs .|New Haven, Conn. 1925 
USES ee eee Albion, Mich . 1835 
Alderson-Broaddus a. 8.).. .|Philippi, W. Va... 1871 
Alfred Holbrook C., 8 Paes, Soe Manchester, Ohio. . 1855 
Alfred Univ. (C., os Soren shot i: i eee 836 
Allegheny (C., 3)" he :|Meadville, Pa. ..| 1815 
TCS Se EE See a Cee Alma, Mich......._.. 1886 
Alma ite (C., S.).. Zarephath, N. J....... 1921 
American International (C. wi .|Springfield, lil....:... 1885 
American Univ. (C.)......5...... ashington, D. C 1891 
leveling Univ. at Cairo (C., E.)...|Cairo, Egypt......... 1920 
Amhers ~ herst, Mass... 1821 
fowiorson Coll. & Teo. Sem. (C Anderson, Ind........ 917 
Antioch (C. Yellow Springs, seca .| 1852 
*Arizona, Univ. of ( Tueson, Ariz. 
ene { _|Batesville, Ark. 


C., E., 8.) . 
k. Agric. & Mech. EC sj). .|Monticello, Ark 


Arkansas State (C uty .|Jonesboro, Ark . 
*Arkansas, Uniy. of XG. E., ‘8. de ...|Fayetteville, Ark. 1871 
Armour ees of Tech. (8.) . .|Chicago, M Reyes 1893 
op SS eae ee te Wilmore, Ky......... 18 
Ashland (C., 3 ats <n ee ot ole Ashiand, Onto.” 1878 
Athens (C., Sa See ee Athens, Ala.... 1.2... 1842 
Atlanta Guiv, “(Cry Spiwascedtae Atlanta, Ga......-... 1865 
Atlantic Christian om pe: Se Wilson, No. Car. 1902 
Atlantic Union (C., 8.)........... South Lancaster, Mass| 1882 
Augsburg Coll. & ‘neo: Sem. {c). Minneapolis,Minn. .... 1869 
Augustana (C. .|Sioux Falls, So. Dak. .} 1860 
Augustana Coll. & Theo. Sem. “(ce 

“8 SSE ee Pe ae ee :/Roek Island, Ill...... 1860 
Et CORE PR eae = att ‘Aton a p SRE BENG F 1893 

a Sy) (6 Ber OR Be eae 1849 
Baker Univ. (C., S.)............: Baldwin ‘cite, ‘Kan... 1858 
Baldwin-Wallace (C., E., S.)...... RUN 2 Nnwcls= ih oe 


(C., 8.) a, Ol 
Barat Coll. of adcwat Heart we) Teka! Forest, Tli.. 
Bard (form. St. Stephen’s) . .|Annandale, N. Y. 
“ste a, 2 eee Se ae New ey ae x, 
aS) eae Lewisto 
Battle Creek (C., S.) 
Baylor Univ. (C., 8) 
Beaver (W., S. 


Beirut, Amer. Univ of Beirut, Lebanon, Syria 
Belhaven (W., S.). Jackson, Miss, . 
Beloit (C.). 846 
ennett yaks, Greensboro, No. Car..| 1873 
‘Benni: n (W.). .|Be! i Vika rae 932 
TO OLA: 9S Pee ee ee ee .|B ip aN eps: aie 2 eta 1855 
PUP CCL SSD. dice’. 4 aad che «Hale i Mt. Berry, Ga 1902 
ie CW Pitan ae are er 5 Aarne ah Worsyth, Ga, ..... 05. 1847 
OS St eo 5 Eee ener ee dsborg, Kan. 1881 
EU HINGINOL) 0c gc ven edie « Wed c Bethany, W. Va. 1840 
Be -Peniel (C.) ...- .|Bethany, ee: anit 
PCMIONNGE ASN, 5» acre inn Bp cies eo Newton, Kan......... 1887 
DE ho: 5 Se A eee McKenzie oan 42, 
Bi Poly. Inst. (C., 8.)....._. .|Polytechnie, Mont 1908 
B ham-Southern (C., E., 8.)|Birmingham, 56 
Blue Mountain (W., 8.).-......-. Blue Mountain, poe: 1873 
Milne midre (Cz)... tn. «stabi Vas New Windsor, Md. 839 
SoS 3720 CS aie: 1 Ieee ee Bluffton, Ohio.......: 900 
Bob Jones (Cc. Se A aopte eee Cleveland, Tenn...... 1927 
Boston (part C., ar 8.).. ‘Newton, Mass........ 1863 
Boston Univ. (C., Sil sete ad Boston, Mass......... 869 
PSO WOOL Ss ccs oe te ok kant ae Brunswick, Me.......| 1794 
reen 3 te Univ. R 
Bows . LS Se bi WIRE SR. Fas = re Ohio. cigttts 
radley Poly. Inst. (C., E., 8.)....|Peoria, Il. 
Bradley cw. 3) ee .f Eee me ne ae Gainesville, Ga 1878 
Briar Cliff (W., es a) EGed Sua Sioux City, Iowa. 1930 
po anowatcr COIR Of ae . Bridgewater, Va. 1880 
Brigham 1G. E38 ‘Ualy: (Cc .).|Provo, Utah... 1876 
Brooklyn (C. .|Brooklyn, N. Y. 1930 
Brown Univ. (C.)........... Providence, R. 76 
Pembroke W 3 Bae Uni Providence, I 1892 
Bryn Mawr ( Bryn Mawr, ie ae ae 885 
Bucknell Uniy. Kor Lewisburg, Pa........ eee 
Buena Vista (C., . [Storm ce, Towa. 189 


Harry 
4 |Henry M. Wriston 


wanes EF. Cox... 0... aes 
R. Rey. Geo. de Soaeis: 
Paul D. Eddy...... 
Harlan L. Feoapan 
James Ross SS ee 
H, E. Simmons. . 

A. F. Harman. . 
Luther Noble Duncan. . 
Richard C. Foster...... 


Sister M. Isabel........ 
John L. Seaton 
John W. Elliott........ 
H. E. Cunningham...... 
John N. Norwood 
William P. Tolley 
John W. Dunning 
Arthur K. White.:..... 
Chester S..McGown. 

J. M. M. Gray (Chan.). 
Chas. R. Watson 
Stanley King.. eis iere 
John A. Morrison....... 
Algo D. Henderson. 
= ed Atkinson..... 


BE. R. N ay lor... eae 
Rufus E. Clement...... 
Howard S. Hilley....... 
G. Eric: Jones.:...5 2005 
Bernhard by ele | ae 
C. M. Granskou.. 


Conrad Bergendoff...... 
bp. tye Stephens. . 


a aes ‘R. Gibney 
Robt. D. Leigh (Act. ‘D.) 
V. C. Gildersleeve (D.). - 
Clifton D. Gray yi 
Emil Leffler. . 
Pat M: Neff 4s. 62 
Jas. E. Mooney (Act. 
Bayard Dodge 
G. T. Gillespie 
Maurer, 72 ace 


Ernst F. hae font 
W..H. Cramblet. . 


ers Bracken «, sli. #3) sapere aoe 


Raymond Ri. Paty. sisten 
gh T. Lowrey., 
Roscoe Slack (D. Nica 
Dioya L, Ramseyer..... 
Bob Jones 


Daniel L. Marsh....... 
Kenneth C. WwW, "Siila. | 


Frank J. Prout......... 
Frederic R. Hamilton... 


Sister M. Servatius..... 
Paul ait, 'f, Har AVES F 

DS. Harris...... 
zou Bide 


Marg’t S. ‘Morris Bean}) 
Marion E. Park 3 

Arnaud C. Marts. 
Henry OlS0n..... 4-2 sa 
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Name fis 


Location 


uffalo, Univ. of ee E., Ss) po Ari 
utler Uniy. (C., a 
alifornia Inst. or Tech 
California, Univ. of (C., Si: 
Calif., U. of, at Los uceles KG 8.) 
alvin Got! & Sem. (C.) 


Ts 
on Carthage (C., 
Case Sch. of pee “Science (B., 8.) 


ie 8.) ci ee Nene Ne 


, 8.) 
ado. Son. of Mines 8.) oie eon Fes 


a (C.) 
tnecriens Coll. for Women (E.). 
ecticut Univ. orem ae Come 
e Coll.) (C., E., 8.) . 
{) nveree. (part Cl, S: 


Buffalo, N. Y 
Indianapolis, res 
Pasadena, Calif 


.|Berkeley, Calif... 


Los Angeles, Ca! 
Grand Hopi Mic 


‘| Waukesha, Wise 
.|Jefferson City, Tenn.. 


Carthage, Ill 
Sa hbeoren aa 


ashington, D 
Washington, D. Cc 


Cedarville, Ohio. a ae 
Shreveport, La 


Colorado Springs, Colo 
ue: Col 

rt Collins, Colo. 
-|Boulder, Colo 


New London, Conn... 


.|Storrs, Conn 


Spartanburg, So. 

New York, N. Y 
Mount Vernon, Iowa. . 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


-.]Omaha, Nebr... 
.|Canton, Mo. 


a (8.) 

is EE B.S) .: 
yn, Univ. of C.’s.) 

e (C., 8.) 


niv. (C., E. 
ver, Univ. of (C., B., S.).....: 
UAT (Con OSG a 


8. 
2 Each, (EB,, 8.) . 
ny, of (C., 8.) 


ital D tpact rot 
it. of Tech. (C. Po Bie a 


Hanover, Ni ew Hamp 


‘|Davidson, No. Car. . 


.| Elkins, Ww. V:! 


AZO, 

Greencastle, Ind 
Toledo, 

‘| Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich 
Carlisle, Pa 

Crete, Nebr 

San Rafael, Calif 
New Orleans, La...... 
Des Moines, egies 


Madison, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


5 Philadelphia, Pa. 
. |Springfield, Mo 


azarene « ) See on 
ab ae (OPES jun 


(a) Includes Barnard College, 
Grawuare Medical School. 


Dubuque, Towa. 
Omaha, arene 
Pittsburgh, P. 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Richmond, In 
Quincy, Mass... 
Elizabethtown, P: 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


Year 
Organ} 


1899 
1871 


ft 10 
ges vax. 


x 


+e) 

"Governing | Officiat 
Samuel Ps Cacee 

aniel S. Robinson. 

obert A. Millikan 
Robert G. Sproul 
Robert G. Sproul 
J. Broene. 
Vv. ag a ae, ‘O'Malley . 
Otto M: 
Donald re Gowling 
Robert E. Doherty 
V. Rev. Emmet Sapa a 
G. T. V. Lugt (Dean).. 
James T. Warren 
Rudolph. G. Schulz, ar 
Wm. HB. Wickenden.. 
Howard R. Omwake.... 
Mother M. Arvin 


R. Rev. E. B. Jordan (D.)}-------|...... 


R. Rev. Joseph Corrigan 
William F, Curtis. ...... 
W R McChesney...... 
Pierce Cline. 

Irwin J. Lubbers 

Robert H. Ruff......... 
Edward J. Sparling 
Robert L.. McLeod 

Cecil F. Cheverton 
Harrison Randolph... .. 
Archie M. Palmer 

Sister M. Kostka (D.) 
Robert M. Hutchins 
Raymond Walters .. 
Gen. C. P. Summer: 


Russell McCulloch Story 

Wallace W. Atwood 
Bister Mary Durkin 
James S. Thomas 


Franklin W. Johnson 
George B. Cutten. 
Thurston J. Davies. 
Melville F. Coolbaugh. . 
Chas. A. a 


Albert N. Jorgensen. ... 
Edward M. 

Gano D 

John B. 

sea E. gro 


Cerio H. Edge 
L. Siersbeck . 
Robert G. Da 
Ernest M. Hopkins 
Walter L. Lingle. . 
E. Al 


bert. 
Father John Albert 
J. W. Claxti 
Rev. Bro. Xavier. . 
Walter Hullinen 


‘David 8. Duncan See 
V. Rev. M. O'Connell. 


Fred P. Corson. 
Bryan 8. Stoffer 
Sister M. Thomas 
Mother M. Catherine... 
Daniel W. Morehouse. . 
Arlo A, Brown 


Thomas W. Nadal. . 
Dale D. Welch é 
Mother Eleanor Regan. . 
V. Rev. J. J. Callahan. . 
Sister Grace 


G. B. Williamson 
R. W. Schlosser 
Timothy Lehm 


United States—Education—Chief Colleges 


on 
cot ee ee Ee ee ee URS 
Ye RE s 
ar 0. 0 ° 
Name Location Organ| Governing Official Std’s | Tchs. 
Elmira w., B) Elmira, N. 1855 |W.S. A. Pott 348] 5 
PURITAN Dr ER pone saa cae na ex.s PUI, NG Yo ceens ou at APO Nacics cee 0 
ae (C,, E., 8.) ....{Blon College, No. Gar.} 1889 |L. B. Smith... 271227! 470 25 
ener CW., -|Boston, Mass......... 1819 |Sister ee “pea 478 55 
Emerson (C.).......... Boston, Mass......... .... |Harry S. Ross. . ee rire chs" 
Emmanuel Missionary ¢ Berrien Springs, Mich .| 1901 |H. J. Klooster......_.: 304) 
. Emory and Henry (C.,. EMORY VO cicnties we 1836 aoe N. Hillman. a. ae all eae 
Emory Univ. (part C., “s Atlanta, Ga. 1836 |H. Gar 556: 1,490 105 
epee — ~ (C). Emporia, Kan 1882 John B. Kelly. 345 27 
Snettg MD's Due West, So. Cai 1839 |R. C, Grier. 350 28 
PEEKS (O,). o. ccie ae. 3.0 Eureka, Uil....... 1855 Burrus Dickinson, 239 23 
m6 Hvansvillp (C., E., 8.)........... Evansville, Ind. 1854 Marion Smith. 453 32 
5 Sr SAA AEs OP Ae Cleveland, Ohio 1881 Goal V. Thomas. . 2,000 106 
inaigunenlsec =k. .cce oe e.. Findlay, Ohio. ...| 1884 |H. R. Dunathan. . 212 18 
A ORES oe Nashville, Tenn. ; Su : ae Thomas E. Jones....... 529 49 
Saree wt rings, No. Car. 8 
Florida Agrie. ‘& Mech. (GE. pring: 6 |Henry G. Bedinger .. 245 30 
SO EL eee Tallahassee, Fla... .. 1887 |J. R. Lee. . 822 116 
Florida Southern os 2 eee ae Lakeland, Fla........) 1886 |Ludd Ar Spivey. . at 956 70 
ees ate oe 6 3 ee ete BY Farha ea —s el ieee Sek oe Conradi,....... 1,871 136 
ainesville, Fla...... 85% no. J. Syabele.s SV F 
Fontbone (see Bt. Dadis Gai) 85. 0. J. Tigert 3,438 180 
‘ordham Univ. (part C., E., S.)...|New York, N. Y...... 1841 |Rev. Robert I. Gannon. 6,181 38 
f Fort Hays Kansas State ico , B., 8.)|Hays, Kan........... 1902 |C. BE. Rari a 800 33 
Franklin (C.) Franklin, Ind. . ..| 1834 | William G. Bneneer? Sahih 365 26 
Lancaster, Pe. os 25 ae 1787 |John A. Schaeffer. . 915 45 
Wichita, Kan......... 1898 |David M. Edwards... .. 460 38 
Furman Univ. Eater es Car... 1826 | John L. Plyler:....25... 952 65 
Washi D. ae 1864 |Percival Hall. .......... 155 18 
Geneva oe Beaver alls, Pa. 1848 |Rev. McLeod M. Pearce 523 36 
E., S. C. Garrison. . 108 
Hugh M. Tiner..... 25 
Henry N. Sherwood.... 24 
) Rey. Arthur A. O'Le: ry. 514 
Cloyd H. Marvin..,... 400 
Marion L. Brittain. 165 
ERdat es. Fitch cenign Su oases eps Milledgeville, Ga..... 1889 ey BH. Wells. 30s sane 98 
Georgia State Woman's (E., S.)...| Valdosta, Ga......... 1913 V. Sanford (Chan.).. 25 36 
*Georgia, Univ. of ( oO Re OS ee Rae 1801 aon W. Caldwell...| 3,735 205 
Georgian Court (W., Lakewood, N. J...... 1908 |Mother M. Scully...... 160 26 
Gettysb OER) this seas wok ors Gettysburg, i 2: Se 1832 |Henry W. A. Henson... 660 45 
mzaga Univ. (E., S.)........... Spokane, Wash....... 1887 |Leo J. Robinson........ 718 126 
SrPeMUNseL OW,) one ee oss sie 52 White Plains, N. Y 1923 |Mother M. Aloysia..... 213 33 
Oe EAR = Re ee a ae oe th ae 1895. 5. C:. Yoder, 2. .caanaes 32! 25 
PRTORINSEERE LD Sic rs ate Gian Miers yo ay Baltimore, Md....... 1885 |David A. Robertson.... 65 87 
Greensboro Ani Brae ws Das o/c - reensboro, No. Car 1838 |Luther L. Gobbel....... 352 28 
oe RRS ae ER) pemmens ct vs, Greenville, Ill........ 1892 18. J. Lone. .... Jace ae 263 24 
; LOS PRR Sa See ae Grinnell, Iowa........ 1846 {John S. Nollen. 5A 773 69 
Grove MAEDINGS AE) os tek ses a. Grove City, Pa....... 1876 |Wier C. Ketler........: 906 52 
(38 fa ea ce ee eee Guilford Coll., age Car.| 1837 |Clyde A. Milner........ 362 24 
, Sacecos Adolphus (C.). Se Peter, Minn. 1862 |Oscar J. Johnson....... 540 35 
‘ a a ee Clinton, N. Y........- 1812 | William H. Cowley. y 460 46 
j Hamline Univ. (C.) .............. St. Paul, Minn....... 1854 |Charles N. Pace... 619) 47 
Hampden-Sydney, Va. Edgar G. Gammo: 371 20 
Hanover, Ind hee Sy 374 25 
: Abilene, Tex. 1,168 40 
j ‘|Searey, Ar! 367 25 
Oneonta, N. Y 4 30 23 
. Cambridge, Mass James B. Conant.......| 8,583) 1,956 
: Hast , Nebr J. W. Creighton........ 669 44 
, Haverford, P W. W. Comfort......<: 325 44 
; . -|Honolulu, ‘Hawaii. . 907 |D. L. Crawford........ 2,669 158 
. .| Tiffin, Pa Fe as 1850 |Clarence E. Se eps = 37 33 
: Conway, Ark......... 1884 |John H. Reynolds.. 394 40 
. High Point, No. pes 1924 |G. Il. Humphreys....... 418 25 
r Hillsdale, Mich . 1844 | Willfred O. Mauck...... 390 37 
Hiram, Wiese vols 1850 |Kenneth I. Brown...... 376 30 
Geneva, N. Y 1822 | William A. Eddy....... 378 41 
A Wi “i Geneva, N. Y.....--.- 1907 | William A. Eddy....... 160 438 
: Hofstra (see Univ. j 
Ho raul idietebicte sta? 21 Cee Hollins College, Va. 1842 |Bessie Carter Randolph. 320) 38 
PERV AIE COOH 6.4 o's se a1 acasewe Se n'est Worcester, Mass. ..... 843 |Rey. Jos. R. N. Maxwell] 1,237] 83 
Holy Races Coll. of the (W.)....- Oakland, Calif........ ...,. |Sister Mary Austin.....|..-..0.]- 
RE GRR Wiel BG). ce. am aew’)-sq e+ ederick, Md... ; 1893 |Henry I. Stabr......... 
On cf ee A ae eee ee Mi nS ae Ped wyaend pe te soi ae 
Houghton c. a Re ee oughton. Jae phen ‘aine 4 
ae ‘ oni * Houston, ys ee oe 1934 |E. E. Oberholtzer. 


Houston, Uniy. of (C., E,, S.).. 
ard (C. 


Tilino’ 
Illinois, Univ. of (C., E., 
Illinois Wesleyan Univ. (C A 


Imm: ata ? 
psa te W., 
Indiana Cen Ht o8 imate 
ana WENO aero ines,> dieine 
Intermountain Gnion iG, Py ee Great Falls, Mont 


- *Iowa State Coll. 
Arts ( 


oye A ‘Ames, Iowa... 


es perenne 


Rev. William E. Shaw.. 780 54 
Rev. Francis J. Furey... 275 37 
Sister Mary Eucharia... 479 25 
Sister M. Columkille. ... 576 43 
i PA t: RE A et 371 24 
Herman B. Wells. ...... 6,492 310 
C. L. Clifford (Dean) .. 100 13 
Charles E. Friley.......' 6,795] 519 


Name 


Location 


Rive State Teachers C is B aasetere, ) .../Cedar Falls, lowa 


Iowa, State Univ. of Ae 


Iowa Bees ae (or 


Ithaca (C 


5.) 
James Millikin Univ. (C., E.). 
Jamestown (C,, 8 
OE tec one (C 
ee eda Univ. (C., 8. 
John Carroll Univ. Sart Cc 


one Be 


‘ohn Fletcher (C., 
a). Hopkins tiny (part. Cc 


: Joh: 
~~ John'n 
8., 


N). 
‘Judson (W 
‘Juniata (C., E., S.). 


.|Kimb’lin Hghts., Tenn. 
Charlotte, No. Car... 


‘Kalamazoo (C.) 
Kansas City, Univ. of (C., 


8.) 
'*Kansas State Coll. of ees & el 


plied Science (C., 
Kansas, Univ. of ( 


Kansas 

Kent State Univ. ie ee. 
- *Kentucky, Univ. of pd 

‘Kentucky Wesleyan (C., 


x (C.). 
Enoavitie (GC. E.; er” 
‘Lafayette. 
LaGrange f 
Lake Erie 


Id (C.) ? 
fore Teland Univ. » B, 8.) 
S (oneriy “Goluiabis) 
Toretto is) hAG ached 


Louisiana (C., 


.|lowa City, Towa. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


‘{/Decatur, Il 
.|Jamestown, 


DeLand, Fla. 
Siloam Springs, Ar. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


University Pk., Iowa., 


Baltimore, Md 


Marion, Ala. 


; Huntingdon, Pa. 
Kalamazoo, Mich..,.- 
Kansas\City, Mo..... 


.|Manhattan, Kan. 


Lawrence, Kan..,.... 


Salina, Kan 


:!/Kent, Ohio. . 
...| Lexington, Ky 
.| Winchester, Ky 


Gambier, Ohio 
Keuka Park, N. Y.... 
Bristol, Tenn 


LaGrange, Ga.. 
Painesville, Ohio. 
Lake Forest, Il 


. .|Jackson, Tenn E 
.|Greenwood, So. Car. .. 


(Gig ey BO este « o 
eis: ‘Sah ako 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

La Verne, Calif... 2.27 
Appleton, Wise. 
Annville, P: 
Bethlehem, Pa 
Memphis, Tenn 
Hickory, No. Car 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gaffney, So. Car..,... 


..|/Harrogate, Tenn. 


ee 


Lincoln Univ., Pa. ocd 
St. Charles, Mo..... 
.|MeMinnyille, Ore. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


:.| Pineville, La 


Ruston, 


Baton Ro! 
Louisville, 
Lowell, M: 
Baltimore, 
Los Angeles, C: 


.| West Baden, Ind 


New Orleans, La...... 


Decorah, Iowa. . 


‘ Lynchburg, Va 
St. 


feaiion ( 


: neh ‘Uniy. oe BY 0 areas 


Paul, Minn 


Orono, Me 


No, Ranches Ind.. 


New York, N. Y 


Kat Ea; Bear Manila, P. I.. 


CY pert: 4 RUE es Marietta ‘Ohior dase 


.|Huntington, W. Va... 


arion, ind 


:/|Staunton, V. 


BF Sian. 
rdin-Baylor (W 
(W.). ae 


.| Detroit, Mich... 


Belton, "Tex. 
Lutherville, M 
Baltimore, Md 
Marylhurst, Or 
Toledo, Ohio 
Salina, Kan. 


) 
.|Maryville, Senn 


Scranton, eee 


Cambrid; 


Governing Offici 
Grval R. Latham .. 


BEE KR TOCRO® <ocecrekege sks 
William S. Allen.......- 
John EH. Brown......... 
Rev. E. C. Horne......- 
COW BUtICN. .i nea 


Isaiah Bowman........ 
Alva Ross Brown.....-.- 


Rev. he L, MeCrorey.. . 


Paul ve Choma AE a 


Grace C. Dammann. pie 


26 Bowman Ashe ictera 


Clarence R. Decker... . - 


BD rarrell,.;.. ws cee. 
DeaneW.  Malott (any ) 
E. K. Morrow.. 

Karl C. Leebrick.. 

Frank LeRond McVey -. 
Paul S. Powell..',....5- 


4 Miller... 
Thos. P. Johnston. 


peake. 
Rey. Brother E. Anselm 
CO. Ernest Davis........ 
Thomas N. Barrows... . 
Clyde A. Lynch........ 
Clement C. Williams.... 
Frank Sweeney 


R. C. Granbe erry. 
Stewart W. McClelland . 
Walter L. Wright. 
John L. Roemer. . 
William G. Everson. 
T.-W. Metcalfe (Dean) «. An 
V. Rev. M. J. Martin... 
Paul J. Ketrick 
ase Cottingham. . 
Richardson 


James M. Smith.. 
Raymond A. Kent. 5 
Charles H. Eames. as 
Rey.-Edward B. Bunn.. 
Rev. C. A. McQuillan. .. | 
Charlies H. Cloud... s.],Jsesns}ae ees 
Harold A. Gaudin...... 
Q. J. BH. Breus. 2 te 
mB. Mone ee 
Charles J. Turck... .. 2. 
Clarence P. aa eta oP E 
BE. A. Sutherland. 
Arthur A. Hauck....... 
Otho Winger. 


Tomas Mapua......... 
Harry K. Eversull...... 


Rev. B.C, MeCarthy. ., 
James E. Alle 


» ae 
Sister M. Rayno 
Mother M. Rose W: 


ces M. mye oe ie. i: 
Brewer.. 


; 


United States—Education—Chief Colleges 579 
Nise Year No. of By 
- ; Location Organ| Governing Official Std’s | Tchs 
Miami Univ. (C., ) Oxford, Ohi rn oe 
Mich. Coll. of Min, & Tech. (G..8)/H 0 eiakitee 1809 |A. H. Upham SERRE CHL. 3,130] 206 
“Mich, State Coll pres eo; ye oughton, Mich... ._. 1885 |Grover C. Dillman...... 802 73 
cience (C., E., S.). ...| East Lansing, oes. 1855 |Robert 8. S 
Mic igan, Univ. of (C., E., S.).._.|Ann Arbor, Mich. 1817 Bere aerate 12'438 70 
Middlebury (ele Middlebury, Vt....... 1800 |Paul D. Moody at "790 57 
Middlesex U ..| Waltham, Mass....... 1849 |G. Ruggles Smith... 425 75 
Midland (C.. ‘|Fremont, Nebr. 1887 |H. F. Martin, 304) 26 
purer <3 : ee Colle e, Tenn ny 1881 H. J. Derthick.......; 331 20 
” . an Y s 
Millsaps (C.,'S.) “|Saekson Mies” | 1808 [MC Ee Smite” mest $5030 
Belwaskee Downe (W.,E.) lneineseke . Wii 1398 [Enola peepee) ASB 
Mines and a Metallurey, ea at Gass ee, Is 1895 |Lucia R. Briggs........ 321 50 
0., Univ. 0 
*Minnesota, Univ. of (C., E., S.)..|Minneapolis, Minn. . 851 |Guy " 
Misericordis, College (W., E., 8)..|Dallas Pa... | 1994 Sister. MM Borromeo tid 8 ee 
cea House Coll. & Ay tGo: ‘Plymouth, ee te Sete 1862 ° — Grosshuesch....,. ‘ 161 21 
ae sn the A ND Stats te n, Ss Alas chy 2S otson 
*Mississipp! State CB Sasa: Starkville, Miss....... 1878 Georss Dy Hromiaheegals 2 300 148 

Miss State Coll. for Women... || || Columbus, Miss... 22! 1884 |B. L. Parkinson 1,070] 75 
Mississippi, Univ. of (C., E., S.)...J/Oxford, Miss......... 1848 |Alfred B. Butts (Chan.). 1,382 103 
Mississippt Womans, 1-7... ;|Hattiesburg, Miss... | 1912 |W. E. Holeomb ..- ‘14 20 

Missouri, Univ. of (C. 8.) ..../Columbia, Mo........ 1839 |Fred. Middlebush. . 5,636 360 

Mines & Metallurgy. seh OL(G.)..{ Bolla, Mo... .-i6:. 1871 |W. R. ‘Vaan (Dir). "850 70 
Missouri Valiey (C., 8.).......... Marshall, Mo........+ 1888 {Thomas W. Bibb....... 185 23 
Monmouth (C... 8.) sci 0.00 Monmouth, Il... )! 1856 |James H. Grier......... 557 36 
Mont. Sch. of Mines (By cceien os. cgpaeue, Mont: .. 2.4% .< 1893 |Francis A. Thomson, 372 23 
*Montana State (C.)............- Bozeman, Mont... .. 1893 |A. L. Strand.......... ‘| 1,546] 119 
Montana State Gate. (C., E., 8.) ..| Missoula, Mont...... 1895 |Geo. Finlay Simmons...} 2,117 86 
Moravian Coll. & Theo. Sem’ (S.)./Bethlehem, Pa. ..... 1! 1807 |W. N. Schwarze........ 208 20 
Moravian Sem. & Coll. for Women|Bethlehem, Pa........ 1742 2g fe J. Heath a5 sen 250 35 
it 4 ee RY 5 aa ee Baltimore, Md....... 1867 O. W. Holmes. . 558 36 

orris Harvey (C., E., §.)........ Charleston, W. Va. 1888 eae Riggleman. . 332 21 
Mt. amet Coll. (part C. S).|/Mount Angel, Ore....| 1887 |Rt. Rey. Thomas Meier. 90 19 
Mount Holyoke (W., S. .|South Hadley, Mass. .| 1837 |Roswell G. Ham .. 1,024 121 
Mt. Mary 2 E., Milwaukee, Wisc... .. Edward A. Fitzpatrick. . 325 55 
Mt. Mercy mh): .|Pittsburgh, Pa... .. ‘ Mother M. I. Dougherty 234 40 
Mt. St. Facer. "Coll. of CW. ./Mt. St. ‘oseph, Ohi Mother Mary Russell. 253 40 
Mt. St. Mary’s (W., E., S.) .| Los Angeles, Calif. . Mother Mary Dolorosa. 310 32 
Mt. St. Mary’s (part C., E., .|Emmitsburg, Md. . Rt. Rev. Msgr. eso 290 35 
Mt. St. Scholastica (W., S.)....... Atchison, Kan........ Mother Lucy Dooley. . 244 33 
Mt. neent, Coll. of (W.)..... New York, N. Y...... Sister C. Marie (Dean).. : 476 43 
Minunt inion (O:, 8)... . 23 is. Alliance, Ohio........ Charles B. Ketcham . 615 44 
Muhlenberg (part C., E., &.)..... lentown, Pa........ Levering Tyson......... 501 36 
RRETEICETL OW -) cass o> ccicc ah ovines Obieasd Il: 2. ln. Sister Mary Consuela...|.......]--..-. 
Musk ie Be cos tstee New Concord, Ohio Robert N. Montgomery . VED | erste 2 
SUSE 6 Sa Se sees ale, Me....... Dawn N. Wallace...... 85 14 
National Univ. (C., S.)........... ashington, D.C.... L. C. Garnett (Chan.)..} 1,186 64 
National pat 1, Ba sateen ces Manila, - = Seats Lhe dare Cayco....... 2,500} 238 

S Sync aen e aces 2 UMMISVING, Ky. 524 Sister Mary.Coady..... 470 43 
Nazareth (W., 8) 200.0005 5502 2. Nazareth; Mich...” Sister M. Kevin....... 150] 29 
Nazareth (W. eee eee Rochester, N. Y...._. Sister Teresa Marie (D.) 237) 34 
Nebraska Central (C., py ......|Central City, Nebr. 1, W. Cartel’: ip’ Sava. 90 8 
*Nebraska, Univ. of (C., E., 8.)...|Lineoln, Nebr........ C. 8. Boucher (Chan.)..] 7,210] 429 
Neb. Wesleyan Univ. (C. Ba 8.) ..|Lincoln, Nebr........ Benj. F.Sehwartz(Chan. ) 44) 40 
*Nevada, Univ. of (C.,S.)........}Reno, Nev........... Leon W. Hartman.......| 1,263 90 
Newark Coll. of ee C., 1 SS a a oe Allan R. Cullimore 850 78 
Newark, Univ. of.( Bad 2c, | OWHOR, Dodi. 3... =. 56 Frank Kingdon. | 1,533 76 
th eS Eee ae Newberry, So. Car.. Jas, ©. Kinard’. co cass 352 30 
eo Memorial Coll (see Tu- 

ane Univ., 

*New Ham > Univ. of (C., 8.)|}Durham, New Hamp..} 1866 |Fred Engelhardt. 1,864 182 
N. Cae ‘or Women (see Rutgers 
*New Mex. ar of Agric. & Mech. 

Arts (C » SR Sa ee State Coll., N. Mex...| 1889 |H. M. Milton.......... 1,097 85 
New Mexico ch of Mines (W.).. .|Socorro, New Mex....| 1889 |C. E. Needham...,.... 136 15 
New Mexico, Univ. of (C., E., bya Albuquerque, N. Mex.| 1889 |J. F. Zimmerman....... 1,698 110 
New River State (C., E., 8.)...... Montgomery, W. Va..| 1895 |Edward S. Maclin...... 525 28 
New Rochelle, Coll. of (W.)....... New Rocheile, N. Y...| 1904 |M. M. Ignatius (D.).... 745 55 
oad oy Coll. of the City of (part 

| ee ra New York, N. Y....,. 1847 |Nelson P. Mead....... 8,629) 600 
NY. Btate Coli. for Teachers (C., 
Ee MEADS, cote eee Albany, N. 1844 |A. R. Brubacher........ 379 97 
New York Univ. (C., E., S.)....-- New York, ee Se 1831 |Harry W. Chase........ 37, 376| 2,016 
(ODT ESRC es) Be Hem: mpstead, N 1935: (T. P.,Calkins....7. 25.0 "787 51 
Sagara nive (C.< BL APL Yee wt 2 Niagara Falls, N 1856 |Joseph M. Noonan..... 1,226 93 
No. cor Coll. for “eS ved ; 
Ree er one ‘ ames epard...... 
1910 |J. E. Sh ‘d 502 20 
No. bar Univ. of (part C, E., 8.) ..|Chapel areal Nov Gar..| 1789 |F P. Graham ‘{] 3,842] 316 
*North rth Carolina, State, of Agric. & 

So (CSS OF) Pees eee toe Raleigh, No. Car..... 889 |J. W. Harrelson........|- 2,296 225 

Woman’ 3, of Baiv: re N. ae (S.).|Greensboro, No. Car..} 1892 |W. C. Jackson “Beat: .| 1,928 165 
*North Dakota Agric. ee .|Fargo, No. Dak 889 |F. L. Eversull. . -| 1,508 132 
North Dakota, Univ. o Com F John C. West 1,953| 140 
Northeastern Univ. (part Cz, By M: CarlS. Ell....... 4,816 272 

o. Tex. State Teachers (Crk. 8.)|Denton, Tex.. W. J. McConnell 2,891 135 
'|Ashland, Wisc. J, D. Brownell ...3 52.64 247 17 
‘|Nampa, Idaho Russell V. DeLong. ..-.. 412 26. 
.| Wa wn, E. E. Kowalke......... 119} 18 — 
Nort ‘ . | Ev: n, I Franklyn B. Snyder..... 4,778| 860 — 
Notre Dam 6 (W. Foo {South Euclid, Ohio Mother M.. fa os... 154) 33 
Notre alae, Coll. of (W., E Baltimore, Mi Sister M. Frances....... 212 32 
Notre Dame, Univ. of is Notre Dame, Ind Rey. John F. O een 3,196! 292 
Norwich Univ........ ies WE, hale a5 John M. Thomas.. 365 28. 
“Qakland City (C ity, W. PDearing’. a5. saa 152) A2 
peeves (C., 8.). ne OBIO.0i Sisiane Ernest H. Wilkins... 1,860 An 
Ie, 
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Name . 
_ Occidental (C.).. CES Rai Angeles, Cait c 1ssy ; 65 
lethorpe Univ. (CG. Be, Sj... }Atianta, Ga. ...} 1918 |Prornwell Jacobs, ...... 
Ohio N orthern Univ. (C., E., S.)...|Ada, Onie. .. . 6. INTL | Robert Williams, . 
=Ohio Nate Univ. (c. SIG... cn Columbus, Ohio .. . iS?0 |Win. MacPherson ets ) 68} 1, 
Qhio Univ. (C., E., S)........- Athens, Ohio... S04 |Rerman G. James. 96 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ. WS i ate Delaware, Ohio 1842 [B. J. Burestanies, . aca 2 i 
*Okis. Agric. & Mech. (C., Ae & S.) .. Stillwater, Okla. i891) [Henry G. Bennett. 
Oklahoma Baptist Univ. es Ss) Shawnee, ORI, . . 1006 Johan W. Raley, 641 3 
Oklshoma City Univ. (C., $5. ]Oxts. City, ORIa 1919 |Aaron G. W itlamson 1 
Okis. Coll. for Women. Chickasha, Okla 1908 |M. A. Nash, i 1,140 70 
Oklahoma, went. of (C., B.S). Norman, Okla } 1803 [Witham B. Blezelk >>| 7,236] 292 
oS Se eee jOlives, Mich 1859 [Joseph Brewer : 263 is 
_ Omaha, Muni. Univ. of, C., E., S)/Omsha, Nebr. . {908 | Rowland Haynes. 1,078 9 
Oregon State (C., E., R |Corvallis, Ore. } iSé6s : 4,835) 319 
Oregon, Univ. of (C., eS. SS: ...... | Eugene, Ore . | isT2 saa 2. 
Ottawa Uniy. (C., S.)....... Ottawa, Kan.. IS6S [Andrew B. Martin. 312 
loo Ge ee See eee Westerville, Ohio isa? |. R. eh re 360 3 
Ouachita Baptist (C., .../ Arkadelphia, Ark... Issé6 [JL R, € S11 
Our Lady of the Elms, Dail gf Nad }| Chicopee, Mass.......) 1928 [M,. Rev" = Ni oO Leary. ake 
Our of the Lake (W.. : -» an Antonio, Tex... L806 [VOR A. Constantinean, . S35 
Ozarks, Coll. of the (C.. S).. Clarksvil Ark | 1St a Lin Bourie..... 5. 221 8 
oo reer e rere Newbery, Ore. } (SO) SRE NOn.s 92 : 
Pacifie, Coll. of (C., S.). |Stoekton, Calif. | 1831 /Tully ©, Knoles, . a8 
Pacific Union (C., S)........... lAngwin, Cali | vats ; 57 4 
Pacific —, ROD) oso. oc i -...|Forest Grove, Ore...) 1849 347 ; 
le Agric. & Mech. , SQ.) Goodwell, ORI... 1909 |/Edwand 1. Morrison, ze 
7 eee yh xs ... | Parkville, Mo...... STS | William L, RS 40 
Parsons (C., E.. S.) ....-- ..}Pairfield, Towa... ... IST$ | Donald LL. Hib 2 
Pasadena (C., E Pasadena, Calif. .... 1902 | A. Orton W ad 300 
Paul Quinn (C., $ z--- .| Waco, Tek. ISSt A. S, Jackson, i 
Pembroke Coll. cS; nee Univ. 
Penn., Univ. of (part C., E. Bec. W. Philadelphia, Pa...] 1740 |Thomas S. Gates... ., 
Pennsylvania Coll. for Women... _|Pittsb a SW .| 1869 [Herbert L. oe noer 3 
Pennsylvania Military... ........ Chester, SFO ISVt Col. Frank yat tt. 29 
*Pennsylvania State (C 1855 Ra DD, Betaeds oe. 865 
P y. College of (C., =F 1899 Ballard (Dean), . 30 
Phili' pine, Uniy. of the (C., 1908 Ferwe’ BODO ci ss ca cun, 63 
Phillips Univ. (C., 8.) 1907 |Eurene S. Brigezs ..... 3 
Pittsburgh, Ul aan sey |p M ya B, eee es 19 
burgh, v TS? owmatn “A nAR, 
Poly. Inst. of Brooklyn i ave isS4 |Harry S. Rowers... ... A 
oh SS ere Claremont, bie ek eee 
Portia (C.)..-.--.- ~~... --5 55. : 1936 (renur v MacLean, 1 
d, Univ. of ( ....} 1901 [Rev, Miohael J. Early. . A 
Pratt Tagtitute icon) : . N. ....] IS87 [Prederte B. Pratt... .. 23 
Presb: a (G., S. ...|Clinton, So. Car. i338 William P, Jacobs . 2 
Princetoh Univ. (S.)............. Princeton, N. J... 1746 |Harold W. Dodds, . 4 
Providence dy of Lib. Arts, The (C.)/Blsah, MM... 4 5 1910 | FPrederio B. Morgan. 
Ss. Providence, R. 1. 1019 [ohn J. Dillon... 6s, | 


erto Rico, Poly. Inst. of (C., E. 


cae MMMM SE eCCES Gon. os ev German, P. R 
*Puerto Rico, Univ. of (C., “83: Rio Piedras, P. R 
Puget Sound, Coll. ot tC & Tacoma, Wash 
*Purdue Univ. (C., E., S.). ere. wet . 


tte, No. Car... 


ShauegastiereeeeesesewsensSseeezs 


, (S.) 1, Wright, dn, 
Rockford (W alentine, . r 
Rockhurst ar 
sae | 
Rosemont ( I . 
Rose Poly. 4 { 
“ 6 ‘ 
Mfoas ni 
New Jersey Coll. for Women 4 . 
. oe eed S.). 1s |e 
St Benedict, Coli. of (W.,'8).2 52. nace 
Sears aint 18 (Rey | 
~) Se Edward's Sem ry lige 
ny & cer: 


St. Francis Xavier (W.,S) ....).: Ghia, Wh. di. bec 


SEMESOUIUAAUGI,. ws cede een cece. Annapolis, Md... 2)! M, Genevieve... 


nutelow Barre: . 


~-a,F 
a ne 
o 
4 
Cede edt ie 
Bese 


Zz 
* 


bee rans od 
8 St. Francis, Coil. of (W. = ie ee (ete a rae ‘alee 
Tl 


ee 


>. -— la “24° °F 


—— Oe ae 


a allie 


‘ 
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2 ES). SiG ay: .-|Salem, W. vsencf 1288 IS.O: Bond, oss. 558bee 
San ‘i ° ae oy Ws JRCRSOIL St. ee 
ee grencieno Coll. for Women (S.)|San Francisco, Calif...| 1930 |Mother Mejia... 
San Francisco, Univ. of (z., S.)....|/San Francisco, Calif...] 1 J. Dunne. . 
San Jose State 8 As See eee San Jose, Calif...... 1857 |T. W. MacQuarrie. 
Santa Clar2......... yoy | eae es - Calif.....| 1851 Bev. 1. G. Bodalph 
dies (Wet ——— W.¥.205.] 1696 [Constance Warren... 
J. L. Cuninggim........ 
Brother D. 
est J. Jaqua 
cis E. Corkery 
C. Hoyt Watson....... 


Board of Trustees 
mgs pee 


Smith Cw 8) a a Sceemeaeee THE [eo a 
0 f um on McKissick...... 
So. Dak. Sch. oe acer (part G {Rapid City, So. Dak...| 1885 |Joseph P. Connolly .. 
, tC Sy. yi re -- ee Ml piss 
Eo. Alex. Guerry (Ghat) 
= taster U oe s ne el Calif. 1879 nV on mielinginta 
Univ. o fe. E., 8) — Ate . VO} ‘ 
South’n Methodist Un. (C., eB) Dallas, Tex:........- 1911 |Umphrey Lee.......... 
eC ES) eat nroecnecee Wieotandyilie: Tam. ons 1914 1h G: Clark 1. aoadee 
Southwestern (C., 8)... 22202222: BM ooo a E. Mossman... : 
SSAA pal Soda Memphis, Tenn...... 1875 |Charles E. Diehl....... 
0 
Tech. Learning (C . |Lafayette, . Frazar....... 
= Ez” g3077: : eee] 1840 . Bergin........ 


Southwestern Univ. (C.; E.; 8. 
(E. 8.) 3) 


ee ietiegs Bhatia) Tex. 1876 IT. O. Walton.......... 


Year 
Name Location Organ| Governing Official 
: 1 ete ene Jet | Pasa dtp pcos den I 
a A A ee Collegeville, Minn....| 1857 |R. Rev. A. Dutsch. . 
St. John’s Unty. oe Re: § re Brooklyn, N. Y....... 1870 |V. Rev. E. J. Walsh... 
St. Joseph (W., E., 8.).2..0.25527! West Hartford. Conn.| 1932 |Sister M. Rosa (Dean) .. 
St. Joseph’s (W.)................ Emmitsburg, Md.....| 1809 |Sister Paula. . 
St. Joseph's (W., 8.)............. Adrian, Mich......... .... {Sister Benedicta (D.).//}..... 
Lo: DEES ae ees Princeton, N. J....... -... |Rev. A. deC. Hamilton. . 
2 JE OS Sees See gg ee 1851 |Thomas J. Love........ 
&t. Someone Coll. for Women e.- Me.........| 1915 |Sister"M. Honoratur. 
St. Joseph's Coll. for Women. . -|Brooklyn, N. Y.......| 1916 |R. Rev. W. T. Dillon (D. ) 
St. Lawrence Univ. (C., E., 8.) --'Canton, N. Y........ 1856 |Laurens H. ye 
St. Louis Univ. (C., E|, 8 » Louis, Mo........ 1818 |Harry B. Crimmins. 
Fontbonne v5 = Pee .-{St. Louis, Mo........ 1923 |Sister Jos. Aloysius... .. 
Maryville (W., a St. Louis, Mo........ 1872 |Mother Mary Mouton.. 
Webster (W.,S.) de Louis Univ.). Webster Groves, ie -| 1916 |Geo. F. Donovan....... 
__ eS a eee Leavenworth, Kan....| .... |Arthur M. ead Ts op «walt cee 
St. Mary of the — aes E., 8.)|Columbus, Ohio....._| i924 Sister M. Aloyse. . P 
St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Coll. of 
PALS ere aa neat gi tty, bd 2 . z = Sister M. Veronique... 
Mary-of-the-W oods it iae~ it. Mary-Woods 2 other ernard 
“Oe rcgareee er s Coll., Calif. moe Brother U. Albert...... 


581 
No, 
No. of| of 
Std’s | Tchs 
610 70 
6,166 247 
27 31 
183 3 
70 20 
519 34 
45 iL 
470 44 
671 68 
3,590 600 
763 43 
126 23 
225 41 
135 32 
44 17 
264 37 
489 38 
344 50 
87 15 
326 28 
403 28 
800 35 
2! 20 
311 33 
1,137 75 
405 33 
130 18 
343 34 
471 36 
763 57 
311 25 
393) 42 
293 50 
397 25 
468 30 
200 30 
721 98 
2,014 150 
4,580| 310 
279 59 
121} , 12) 
989 52 
213 30 
91 
406 3u 
512 45 
437 47 
442 30 
212 29 
246 22 
1,106 100 
1,334 166 
465 32 
94 27 
756 79 
2,184) 247 
ee 103 
30 
1,294) 126 
864 95 
272) 28 
1,634 > 
9,000; 583 
2,041 150 
$24, 34 
464 34 
2,020) 85 
i 8 
35 
21 
600 
65 
34 
100 
53 
673 
30 
34 
22 
23 
438 
756 
20 
36 
212 
5,862 362 
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Year 
Location _|Organ| C 


1873 |E. . clas Syepeye ois) a if) 


Name 


is Sete W SON... 0.5 sae ee.ces 
shes Zt Earl s. Rudistil. 
ee Ne one Philip C. Nash. 
ae Rev. Judson L. ys 
| 2 eee ay ae Raymond F. McLain 
We Bhee) ata. «es oo. cies Hartiora. ‘Conn... >. Remsen B. Ogilby 
Se at, A tO IO Washington, D. C..... Sister B. Julia. . i 
pap De Sioux‘ City, Iowa...... Rev. J. V. Trunk. 2: .(2.| Segoe 
Trinity (W., Si)... es ol» Burlington, Vt. 1 organ =F M. Emmanuel (D : 
frinity Uniy. (C., E., 8.). Waxahachie, Te: 5 Frank L. Wear. . F¥e 
Tufts (C., E.),... Medford, Mass . & 2 |Leonard Carmichael . . 
t ; New Orleans, A Douglass Anderson .. 
New Orleans, “ Fred’k Hard (Dean) .. 
Tulsa, Okla.......... C. I. Pontius, ..-. 2:55. 
Greeneville, Tenn..... Charles A. Anderson... . 
Tuskegee Inst., Ala. ... Frederick D. Patterson. . 
Barbourville, Ky 52.50 Conway Boatman...... 
Lincoln, Nebr. = A. H. Rulkoetter....... 
Schenectady, N. Mi: Dixorm Re FOR: saee «sa 
Jackson, Tenn........ EDUTG: toes Sites 
New London, eis 
EOC ora tn West Point, NE. Yous: 
OE erie Annapolis, Maia wee 
Upper Iowa Univ. (C., 8)... 22... Fayette, lowa........ dy. Smiths. cess op, oe 
- Upsala (C., 8.) East Orange, N. J.... a cae 
we sinus s (CG). Collegeville, Pa....... ; Norman E. MeClure.... : 
New Orleans, La......| .... |Mother M. Bonhomme. .|.......]...+.. 
Cleveland, Ohio...... Mtr. Concepta Green... 
Logan, Utah......... Elmer G. Peterson.....- 
.-|Salt Lake City, Utah. . Ee Thomas.. Soc 
..|Valparaiso, Ind W. G. Fredrich (Act. 
-|Nashville, Tenn O. C. Carmichael (Ch 
: Poughkeepsie, INS YES, Henry N. MacCracken .. 


Coll. (C., pee Vt : Guy W. Bailey... 
bs ee ae wis Erie, ‘| 1925 {Mother Hetena. 

; Villanova ( viNguea, Pa. E 
Vir Lexington, Va.. 
.|Blacksburg, Va. 


Ose ite-pup farang 


oe DE DEAS ee eee | Pete -.....-} 1882 |John M. Gandy........ 

; - ..-| 1819 {John L. Neweomb...... 

(le oto ARIE a ead : ...| 1832-]Louis B. Hopkins....... 

mer Mem'i Lutheran (C., E., 8.) Staten Island, N. Y...| 1883 |C. C. Stoughton........ 
EOMIORESE (BO)ev ods << stis's ss Wake Forest, No Car.| 1834 |Thurman Kitchin. .....- 
plianwalla(C., Silo vii c sec ecie’ College Place, Wash..| 1892 |George W: Bowers..:... 
GB an saveys Umi sels. « Waverly, Iowa....... 1868 |E. J. Braulick.........: 

SrA ietias s sieges Topeka, Kan........2 1865 {Philip C. King......... 

DER se A Eels Se Chestertown, Md.....| 1782 |Gilbert W. Mead....... 


n (C. 
Riwashistion and Jefferson (S.)..... Washington, Pa Ralph C. Hutchison. .. . 
Washington and Lee Univ........ Lexington, Va........ Francis P. ane eases 
V ashington Missionary (C., S.).../Takoma Park, Md.... B. G. iat 
, State Coll. = (C., -).{Pullman, Wash.......| 1890 |Ernest O. Holland...... 
ashington, Univ. of (C., E., 8.) ..|Seattle, Wash........ 
Washington Uhiv. c E. -.. [Sts Lows. Mo........ 


Ae Waynesburg, Pa...... : See 
Mildred Helen McAfee. . 


William Ernest Weld... 
C. K. Nd N. 


Wellesley, ase 
a ae 


ae den W. BG. a Bh $3. E ‘feeme Ohio Sea Se is aan “i spot eas | 
and (C., E., S.)..:.. estminster, Md..... ed G. lloway...... 
estern. Reserve Uniy. (part C.; re. 


eee eebe eee eee ee eee ee ees POLOVOLANG, OMIO....../ 1826 | Winired G. Leutner..... 


wy Wilmington, Pa..| 1852 RL R. F. Galbreath ... 

as ) Tnstieute, W ae oe ie — me ok Yes 

a own, iets, aries H. Lawall...... 

sla Wesleyan ic. ah, 8.) Buckhannon, W. Va. .| 1890 a hg 


Ryo) Sab : Spokane, Wash.. 


Wichita, Kan. ....| 1926 |W. M. Jardine 
-| 1856 |D. Ormonde Walker’. 
1873 |M. W. ara EA Ree 


5. yi O10 APOGEE ROC Williamstown, Mass . 
| Wilmington (COMM IET Deora: fis Or Wilmington, Ohio...) 


1793 |James P Baxter, 3d....}: 
1870 'Walter L Collins ...... 


eges; Literary Auaede $ 


No. 
No. Be of 
Std’s Tchs 


—— 


50 
84 


| Year 
(‘|Organ’ Governing Official 


Chambersburg, Pa. Paul S Havens..... wae 
Roch Hill, So. Car 1886 |Shelton Phelps. . 
Madison, Wisc. . 4 Clarence A Dykstr 
-/Springfield, Ohio ..)!] 1845 |Rees Edgar ee 
Spartanburg, So. 4 Henry N. Snyder . 


RR hee Mis ce ‘| Wooster, Ohio........ 1 Charles F. Wishart..... 
been can uk F Worcester, Mass...... Wat T. Culverius....... 
; amie, Wyo...... 18 . 
.|Cincinnati, Ohio... ... 
.| New Haven, Conn.... Charles Seymour 
‘ G. W. Nash 


Canadian Universities 
Source: World Almanac questionnaire 


Year No. 0} 
Location Organ! Governing Official Std’s 


be Ey ge 2 SRR Wolfville, Nova Saya 1838 ke gee S Patterson. . 
a es al 6 Edmonton, Alb. . 1908 a. errs 
Lennoxville, Quebec. . 


........|Halifax, Nova Scotia..| 1818 

EAE Halifax, Nova baa 2 ; " Freee 

./Quebec, P. Q... i 2 |Mgr. Alexander Vachon. 

Bete iielais yao 2 F < Rey. Hugh C. hte ie 
inni gaa E. a 


Ottawa, Univ. of (C., Py yy: fottawa Ont. “72°) 1367 og. Hebert:.. 6 oon 
4 ones Univ. (part .)....{Kingston, Ont........ - C. Wallace (Principal) 
me eeteivonstan’s (i). .°.. 22.2... .E.1.| 1855 |V: Rev. J. A. Murphy... 


1) Sa AR A 1855 V. Rev. D.J.MacDonald| 3: 
‘Saskatchewan, Uny. of (C., E. S.). Sask m, Sask...... . 8. Thomson: 35: sien 1,647) 


to, Univ. of (C., E., S.)..... ‘ as AE So. tee 
iayesten Ontario, Univ. of (C., E.,8.)|London, Ontario... aie ee 


Literary Awards for 1938 


Source: The Publishers’ Weekly 


Author 


Prize 


‘John Anisfield Award Elin L. Anderson 
> lack rial, Fiction] Neil Gunn 
- le 2 ie Lord Eustace Percy 


) 
, hr “Animals of the Bible” (Sto 
a Galdeontt Medal Dorothy Lathrop “The Family from ne bre 


arnegie Medal (English) Eye Garnett _, (Muller, London) 
Crayshaw i Dorothy Hewlett Adonais (Botha Marra 
- RAGritish Academy) Novel 

"Dodd, Mead-Redbook First Elizabeth Seiftert 


Fémina F. de Chazournes 

Fémina-Vie Heureuse a Richard Church 
ation 

Talia Ellsworth Ford Foun Puyitia Crawford 


iw Prize 
Prix Goncourt Henri Troya’ 
enromoraden’ Prize David Jones 


: Tribune Spring Book Festival 
of Reais Books for Younger Chil- 


on dre 

Books for Older Children 
a weights Miffiin Literary Fellow- 
re 
‘prix Interallié 
a ‘prix Interal Levinson Prize (Poetry) 
q . e Editions Club Medal 


% ce 


“Young ay Galahad’’ (Dodd oa 
“Carolin 
“The Porch” (Dent, | London) ie 


“Hello, the Boat!’’ (Holt) bm 
“T Ar, raigne’ : 
“In Parenthesis’” (Faber . 
London) 


“The Hobbit’? (Houghton 
“Iron Duke” (Harcourt) — 


“The Giant Joshua’’ 
“La Conspiration’’ 


J. R. R. Tolkien 
John R. Tunis 


Maurine Whipple 

Paul Nizan 

H. D. (Hilda Doolittle) 
Van Wyck Brooks 


“The Flowering of New 
(Dutton) 


t “The Citadel’ (Little, Bi OW 
mature ‘“Madame Curie’”’ (Doubl ii 
Lawrence Watkin “On Borrowed Time’ Pear 
Carl Crow “490,000,000 Customers’’ (Hz 
Kate Seredy “The White Stag” (Viking) 
Dr. Susan Isaacs “The Nursery’ Years’’ (Vangu 
enau Pierre Jean Launa . “Lédnie la Bienheureuse” 


“Government of the Americar 
Carleton B. Joecke: Public Library” 


james, eure White Medal (ALA) ? 
“Biography of the Unborn” 


& Wilkins Scientific Book} Margaret Shea Gilbert 


Printing Publishing, and Allied hese 1981-198 


United States Bureau of the Census 


3 584 United States Printing and 


Source: 


Industry Year | Estab. Wage Wages materials, — 
earners in a year etc. 


£6 ) if 23 51 353,108 532 985.069 798091 "784 | 2 585, oo8, 812 
igeregate forthegroup.........:. 193 ; ; ,091, 2, 
Pe EREED ie Abe GrOUL 1935 | 221606 | 304.842 | 446/372/062 | 613/445,579 | 27164,995,207 
1938 | 19'293 | 2621993 | 354/320.362 | 375;842/602 | 1.7 


2,487,824, 784 


2,205,825 ,809 
1,891 ,638,715 j 
1,524,989, 686 4 
2,212,267,193 . 
/ 
: 


be oe , 1931 | 24,789 | 315,306 | 585,962,258 | 578,080,298 


Printing ; 1 Oma 1937 | 19,831 | 276,583 | 416,930,312 | 676,592,208 
eae DubiaBine tots 1935 | 19,840 | 245,376 | 361,662,096 | 536,934,262 

: 1933 | 16,857 | 213,786 | 292/471,783 | 422'371,696 

1931 | 21,978 | 255,480 | 438,629,734 | 647/370,559 


26,425,370 ; 
j 


ete lishing, book, 
“aa “Printing and be 3 1937 | 10,587 | 141,368 | 195,049,596 | 283,571,111 


i $ rs 1933 9,224 | 104,699 | 128,982'283 | 175,048,807 
a 2 1931 | 11,767 | 135,977 | 212,930,808 | 262,881,034 


809,795,159 
698,819,717 
519,990,325 
804,018,725 \ 


1,396,030,650 ; 
4 
| 


ine ‘Printing and publishing, news- 


Na oe EO siys 1937 | 9,244 | 135,215 | 221,880,716 | 393,021,097 
ned nid periodic. 1935 | 8.879 | 118'684 | 192’890/180 | 302'954’359 | 1119278181998 
“SS 1933 | 7/633 | 109,087 | 163'4897500 | 2477322889 | 17004°9991361 
Pe 1931 | 10/211 | 119,503 | 2257698026 | 384'989'525 | 11408/248/468 
ved : 
“BN reetale ses et 1937 | 2,920 | 76,525 | 116,054,757 | 116,499,576 | 379,873,003 
ee cuscres, t 1935 | 2’766 | 59’466 | 84’709'966 | 76'511.317 | 2737356.492 
y 1938 | 2'436 | 49/207 | 61'848°579 | 56'220/611 | 201°435,684 


ae 1931 2,819 60, "345 98,537,541 73,100,591 
i” | Bopkbinaing a and blankbook mak- 


q 
280,847,707 ; 


nk atone cee 1937 997 | 25,333 | 28,665,439 | 30,744,782 94,821,568 
1935 | 1,022 | 20/454 | 21°795/928 | 22/018'168 73,315,359 

1933 863 | 16,865 | 16,090,886 | 16,539,572 56,010,795 

t 1931 | 1,050 | 21,216 | 25/356)304 | 22/504'073 79,779,955 


a -Engravin (other than steel, cop- 
ns Nperplate or wood), chasing, etch= 


ing and die-sinki ng Masaibee ee ete 1937 77 2,152 2,771,226 2,864,991 ED Bee: 526 
1935 101 2,199 2,448,951 2,191,129 1,089 

1933 (oe 1,089 1,093,507 920,685 3 pets 1494 

ee at a 1931 133 1,467 2,047,611 1,439,812 51607,496 

n, cay , Steel, copperplate an Nee: 
; ay oon a Dike printing... /..05... 1937 435 7,831 9,883,003 8,115,186 | 29,435,869 
1935 388 5,300 6,521,190 4,818,044 Fee peer 
f A 6,222, 


33 , b 
1931 432 6,995 9,503,497 6,424,732 27,425,476 


joe LSet SagRbdOEsS y 4 35,928,073 54,318,911 137,730,581 
. 1935 387 17,688 24'158,488 34/305,051 92,046,916 

1933 346 14,579 18,122,836 25,995,696 68,188,447 

1931 364 16,215 25,722,990 30/688, 253 87,433,164 


oengraving, not done in print- 


-establishments...........-- 1937 641 12,364 29,113,070 15,302,599 77,961,813 
: 1935 662 9,408 21,341,866 8,787,158 53,342,208 

1933 600 7,907 14,788,323 6,518,397 375 582, 592 
; 1931 617 10,095 24,990,256 8,453,241 56,019,675 

ing and electrotyping, not 

1 th ers establishments. .| 1937 218 ? 766 9,693,946 5,153,107 31,042,646 
1935 206 41417 8,443,543 3,831,121 26,867,054 
1933 207 3,734 6,488,224 2,609,052 20,005,812 

1931 223 4,857 10,916,883 3,590,480 24,581,941 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS PUBLISHED, 1933 TO 1937 
1937 1935 


1933 Class 1937 1935 1933 . 


All classes: 
28 12,285 10,343}| Weekly, total: 
265,815,821/251,058,113]| No 


6,793 
73,177,172 


6,303 5,096 
Circulation. . . 57,932,576] 51,413,509 


» 


/ 44,135, 658 


Newspapers: 
No 


2,233 2,080 
41,552,243] 38,424,281 


Ag 5,839 5,337 4,2 : 
Circulation. : ‘} 17,286'731 15,284,366 12,048°317 | 
Periodicals: 


1,903}| No 954 966 
37,630,345 -+-| 55,890,441} 42,648,210 39,365,192 


2,065 2,037 
43,344,936] 40,870,546 


177||} No 179 171 
793,936 -+| 7,547,644) 5,507,919 


163 196 145 
790,722 681,697 4,592,507 


489]/ No 2,064 2,009 Ls 
25,453,894 . 126,864,213 102,193, 740 103,192, eee 


528 523 
32,713,298] 29,196,006 


5 
264, 343 


‘ mat 302 359 270 2 ; 243 ii 
84a, 325] 3,852,6401 2,836,000 ‘| 6,903,152] 2,160,680] 1,741 779 


44 40 
142,928 165,703 


547 510 462 
25,808,324) 23,277,089] 23,237,557 


an Dectteate calculated by totalizing returns for The 57 morning paper 

“i average circulation per issue aS made for individual |} States in 1937 hed an averegace, eee ae ; 

Brcs tar semi-monthlies include publicati 686.090. ‘ ireulatis Ghat af Be Eeane “issues 
ations circu 

Reraiiet We biteckiy: Ae culation; that of 56 Sunday i 
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Associations and Societies in the United States 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


A. R. A. Assoe. (Social Society of the American 
Relief Assn’n) (1925) 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
City; Sec., Robert C. Wright. 

Abraham Lincoln Assoc. (1908), 703 First National 
Sagres Springfield, Ill.; 658; Exec. Sec., Harry 

- Pratt 

Accountants, Amer. Institute of (1887), 13 E. 41st 
St., N. Y. C.; 5,144; Prs., John K. "Mathieson; 
Sec., John L. Carey. 

Accountants Nat’l Assoc. of Cost (1919), 385 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. City; Sec., Dr. Stmart C. McLeod. 

Actors, Amer. Federation of (1934), 1560 Broad- 
oe N. Y. C.; 15,000; Exec. Sec., Ralph White- 

ea 

Actors and Artistes—(see Seager Actors). 

Actors’ Equity Association (1913), 45 W. 47th St., 
N. Y. City; Exec. Sec., Paul Dullzell. 

Actors’ Fund of America (1882), 1619 Broadway, 
N. Y. City; 2,120; Pres., Daniel Frohman; Sec., 

393 Seventh 


Robert Campbell: 
Actuarial Society of America (1889), 

Ave., N. Y. City; 742; Pres., Ray D. Murphy; 
Sec.,. Walter Klein. 


Actuaries, American Institute of (1909), 135 So. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 640; Sec., W. D. 
MacKinnon. 

Adirondacks, Ass’n for the Protection of the 


(1901), 50 Union Square, N. Y. C.; 266; Sec., 
Dyson Duncan, 241 West St., N. Y. C. 
Advertisers Ass’n—(See Industrial Advertisers) 


Advertising Agencies, .Amer. Assoc. of (1917), 


420 Seer a Ave., N. ¥. C.; 123; Exec. Sec., 
Frederic R. Gamble. 
Beerertsing Federation of America (1905), 330 W. 
42d St., N. Y. C.; 10,000; Gen. Man., Earle 
Pearson. 

Adult aoe Amer. Assoc. for (1926), 60 E. 
42d S _e 1,400; Dir., Morse A. Cart- 
right. Ee 

Aeronautic Assoc., Nat’! (1922), Dupont Circle, 
Washington, D. C.; 15,000; Sec., W. R. Enyart. 


Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, 
Inc. (1920), 729—15th St.. N. W., Washington, 
D. C.; 235; Pres., John H. Jouett; Sec., C. G 
Taylor. 

Agriculture, American Committee of the Int’l In- 
stitute of (1923), 616 Investment Bldg., Wash- 
de D. C.; limited to 100; Chmn., Charles J. 

ran 

Agronomy, Amer. Soc. of (1908), ge ora Ex- 
periment Station, Morgantown, Va.; 1,500; 
Sec.-Treas., Dr. G. G. Pohiman 

a h Zadik Aleph (Junior B’ nai B'rith) (1923), 

03 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 8,600; 
exec, Sec., Julius Bisno. 

Allied Youth, Inc. (1931), Nat’l Education Ass’n 
iy Washington, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Roy 


rete ‘Delta Phi Fraternity (1832), 347 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 14,000; Sec., on H. Kidston, 
Board of Trade Bldg., ‘Chicago, Tl 

Altrusa Clubs, Inc., Int'l Ass’n of (1917), 540 No. 
Michigan ee Chicago, Ill.; 4,200; Sec., Miss 
Mabel F. Mee 

Amen Corner, The (1900), 280 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 
Pres., Harold M. Anderson, The Sun, as above: 
Sec., Thomas O. MBN Hotel Lucerne, Amster- 
dam Ave. at 79th 

American Academy in Rome (1894), 101 Park 
Ave., N. ¥. C.; Rome address, Porta San_Pan- 

_ erazio, Rome "299, Italy. Exec. Sec., Roscoe 
Guernsey; New York address. 

American Antiquarian Society (1812), Salisbury 
St. and Park Ave., Worcester, Mass.; 225; Dir. 
Clarence S. Brigham; Librarian, R. W. G. Vail. 

American Asiatic Assoc. 91808): India _House es 
Hanover Sauare, N. Y. C.; 200; Pres., Howar 
EB. Cole; Sec., John B. Chevalier.. 

American Federation of Labor (1881) A. F. of L. 
Bldg., 9th and Massachusetts Ave., N. w., Wash- 
ington, LP: -C.; 3, cig Ta ed William’ Green; 
Sec.-Treas., Geor, pee 

American an Humane Suesthioa "Society—(see Humane 
Education Society). 


American Institute of the City of New York (1828), 


ae Robert T. 
132 E. 


60-E. 42nd St., N. Y. -C.; 
Sec., Gerard P. Herrick 
ae Irish ieee Society ae 


or The (0), TIT No. fo, Meigian 

dianapolis, Nat’ om- 
oa ‘Raymond J. Kelly; Nat'l Adjt., Frank 
E. Samuel. The Auxiliary: ee ss ‘Ss. William 
-H. Corwith, Rockville Center, N. Y 


American Legion, Sons of The eas 
Meridian S., Indianapolis, in 

Ae: M. Wilson. . es bate 
merican Oriental Society (1842), 329 Sterli 
Memorial Library, New Haven, Gonn.; 735; Bec, 

z Ferris J. Stephens. 

merican Polish Chamber of Commerce and In- 
pasty in the a S., Inc. (1920). 149-151 E. 67 
St., N.Y. C.; abt. 20: Antoni Milkowski. 

American- -Scandinavian Foundation (1911), 116 B: 
64th St., N. Y¥..C.; See., Dr. Henry Goddard 

Aine, 
nimals, Amer. Soc. for the mies of Cr 

to (1866), 50 Madison Ave., 4 us00e 
Exec. Vice Pres., Sydney H. Soret 

Anti-Profanity League (1902), Ware, Maas? 
Gen. Sec., Rev. Roland D. Sawyer. 

Anti- Saloon’ League of America (1895), 
St.. S. E., Washington, D. C.; Att’y, Edward 
B. Dunford, as above; Sec., George W, Crabbe, 
610 American Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

Anti-Saloon Leseus of N. ¥. (1905), 44 Howard 
St., Albany, Y.; State Supt., Rev. Wallace H. 
Marsh, as Brie: "Sec., Rev. Charles J, Wood, 
83 Central Ave., Fredonia, Ni @e 

Arbitration Ass'n, Amer. (1926), 8 W. 40th St., 
N. Y. C.; 400; Exec. Sec. J. Noble Braden. 
Archaeological Institute of America (1879), 504 
Schermerhorn Hall, Columbia Univ., N. b'4 ae 
1,700; Pres., William B. Dinsmoor; ’Sec., Bs Cel 
Westbrook. 

Archery Assoc., pie Pa fa 17 pfs St., 
Boston, Mass.; 400; S Louis C. Smit. 

Architects, Amer. Institute of (1857), The Octagon, 
1741 New York Ave., N. W., Washington, DG: 
3,000; Exec. Sec., E. C. Kemper. 

Architects, American. Soc. of Landscape (1899), 

Park St., Boston, Mass.; 395; Corr. Sec., 

Bradford Williams. 

Architects, Society of Beaux-Arts (1894), 304 E. 
44th St., N. Y. C.; 400; Pres., Frederic C. 
Hirons; Sec., William E. Shepherd. 

Architects, N. ¥. Society of (1907), 101 Park Ave., 
N. C.; 500; Sec., John T. Briggs. 


cee No. 
Dir., 


32,000; 
131 B 


Army & Navy ‘Legion of Valor—(See Legion of 


Valor). 
Art, Museum of Modern (1929), 
N. Via i979, 952; s Dire 
Exec. Dir., 


11_W._53rd St., 
Alfred H. Pee JY.; 
Thomas Dabney Mabry 


a Society’ of N. Y¥., Municipal Vi 908), 119 E. 
Sth St.,.N. Y. C.; "400: Pres., Alfred Geiffert, 
ee. Sec., Michael M. Hare. 


Art Students’ League of N. Y. (1875), 215 W. 
57th St., N. Y. C.; 800 students yearly; Pres., 
Stewart ‘Klonis: Sec., Anna Clarke. 

Arts, American Federation of (1909), Barr Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; 4,500 direct; 330, 000 under- 
lying; Man., L. B. Houff, Jr. 

Arts and Letters, Amer. Academy of (1904), 633 
W. 155th St., Y. C.; 50} Pres. orm cholas 
Murray Batisr:. ‘Sec., Dr. William’ Lyon Phelps. 

Arts and Letters, International oe 457 W. 
57th St., N. Y. C.; 200; Founder. E. Frye Barker. 

Arts and Letters, Nat’l Institute of (1898), 633 W. 
155th St., Vi Cg 2505 Presi. alter 
Damrosch; ‘Sec., Dr. Henry Seidel Canby. 

Arts and Sciences, American Academy of (1780), 
28 Newbury St., Boston, Mass.; Corr. Sec., Prot. 
Leigh Hoadley, Biological Laboratories, Harvard 
Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

ASCAP (see Composers, Authors and Publishers). 


Seaton Press, The (1990), 50 Rockefeller Plaza, — 


Y. C.; 1,400; Gen. Man., Kent Cooper. j 
Mjsscision Actors ‘and Artistes of America (1919), 
25 W. 45th St., N. Y¥. C.; 25,000; Pres., Frank 
Gillmore. 
Association of American Railroads (see Railroads) 
Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor—(see Community Service Society of New 


York). 
Astronomical Society, Amer. (1897), Wellesley, 
Mass.; 607; Sec., Prof. John C. Duncan, Whitin 


Observatory, as above. 

Atheism, Amer. Ass’n for the Advancement of 
(1925), 38 Park Row, N. Y. _C.; 450; Pres., 
Charles Smith; Sec., Woolsey Teller 

Athletic Foundation—(See Helms Athletic Founda- 


tion.) 
Athletic Union of U. 


Amateur (1888), 233. 
Broadway, N. Y. Bs 5s, 000; Sec., Daniel J. 
Ferris. 
Audit Bureau Circulations (1914), 165 W. 


bee _prive,. Sones Ill.; 1,996; Man. Dir., 


oO. 
So ty ties, ed Nat’l Ass’n of; 1006 Fifth 
angiubon Ny. C.; 6,200 adults; pk 000 seni 


$35. ‘afiliated clubs; Exec. Dir., John H, Baker. 
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Sutnore Guild (1920), 6 E, 39th St., N. ¥. C.; 
1,000; Pres., oA Willen van Loon; Sec., 
Margaret Widdemer 

Authors’ Léague of Aimérica, Inc. (1912), 6 E. 39th 

; St., N. Y. ©.; 4,000; Pres., Mare Connelly; Sec.. 
Inez Haynes Twin. 

Automobile Ass’n, American (1902), abel a8 


i, ‘Ave, at 17th St., Washington, D. C.; 1,000,000; 
ae ee Picci Russell E. Singer; Sec., John L. 
R Abtomonile Assotiation, N. Y. State (1903), De- 
i Witt Clinton Hotel, Albany, N. Y.; 100,000; 1st 
by Vice Pres., Dai H. "Lewis, as above; non Si) te 


Crossley, c/o ae Club of N. Y., Hotel Penn- 
— sylvania, N. Y. 

Automobile Club be ‘New York, Tae. xn082 6 xy 
Pennsylvania, 7th Ave. -at 33rd St., N. 

39,000; Pres., Wm. J. Gottlieb; 
Walter B. Foden. 

‘Automobile Dealers Ass’n., Nat’1 (1917), 154 Bagley 
Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 14,297; Man., W: E. 
Blanchard. 

Automobile Manufacturers Ass’n (1913), 366 Madi- 
son Ave., N. ¥.-C.; 32; Exec. Vice Pres: Pyke 
Johnson; Sec., Byron C. Foy. 

Automobile. Merchants_Ass’n of N. Y¥., Inc. (1909), 
250 W. 57th oe N; Y: ©.; -225;. Gen: Man.., 

; . Harry G. Brag 
Aztec Club of igit ‘(Military Society of sb Mexican 

War) (1847), 2015 N el A Cena ger . Ci; abt. 
50; Sec., Conway B. » 

‘ Bacteriologists, Soc. of ne (1900), Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Soe ames? -Wisc.; 1,350; Pres., Charles 

D. C.; See., I. L. 

aN 


om, Washington, 
Baldwin, as oie 
Bankers Ass’n, American (1875), 22 E. 40th St. 
(ORR 7187; Exec. Man,, Dr. Harold 
Stonier; Sec., Richard W. Hill. 
- Banking "American Institute of (1900), 22 E. 40th 
hy Y. G.; 65,099; Exec. Man., Dr. Harold 
es r. Bienen, Ass’t’ Sec., Floyd W. Larson. 
: Bap ist Conyention, ‘Board of Education of the 
Northern (1887), 152. Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 
27; Sec., Frank W. Padelford. 
33) - Baptist Convention, Board of Education of ae 
Northern (1886); 152 Madison Ave., ¥i 
27; Sec., Frank W. Padelford. 
are Home cect Society, Amer. ey rs 
th St., N. Y¥. C.; 1,468,043; Sec., G. Pitt 


( ‘Bantine “Young People’s Union of America (1891), 
_--203-~No. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 400,000; 
Gen. Sec., Edwin Pheip: iS. 
B ‘Bar Association, Amer. (1878), 1140 No. Dearborn 
ay St., Chicago, Ill.; 32,000; Sec., Harry S: Knight. 
aan Ass’ n, Bronx County ’(4902), 851 Grand Con- 
course, The Bronx, N. ¥.; 600; Sec.,. David 
PS Stein, 260 E. 161st St., The Bronx, N. Y. 
Bar Association, Brooklyn (1889), 123 Remsen St., 
y Brooklyn, N. Y.; 675; Sec., Walter Bruchhausen. 
"Bar Association, National (1925), 615 F St., N. W., 


Sec. Treas. és 


| 
: 
4 
: 


aed 


Agee ikon. 
«Belg: ian American Educational Foundation, Inc. 
42 “(1920), 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y, G.; 106; Sec., 
ae porn C. Galpin. 


Alpha Psi. (National Accounting Fraternity) 
- (1919); 3,500 members, 20 active chapters; Sec.- 
: Treas., Prof. Hermann C, Miller, College of 
= ta mmerce, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 
Pars es, Amer. Bottlers of Carbonated (1919), 
-- 224 Southern Bldg. Washington, D. ©.; 2,000; 
"> _Sec., John J. Riley. 
_ Bible and Fruit Mission to the Public poapienla 
‘ S N. ¥. City, Inc, (1879), 5 Pe 48th St., N. @.3 
: Sec., Miss Anna L. God dar 
7 eee Inc. (i915), P. O. Box 65, Peoria, 
« ; Int’l Exec. Dir,, Mrs. Grace Thacker Diehl. 
uae Society, American (1816), Park Ave. at 57th 
Y. C.; Gen. Sec., Rev. Eric M. North, 


ny 
_ Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Soc. of (1880): 
Sec., Prof. John W. Flight, Haverford Col- 
“ete: Haverford, Pa. 
agree hical al Soc. ae cities cig); et Perma- 
nent Sec, ‘ai merican Antiquar 
i ey Warcontes Mass. babies 
if, pe ay de and Big Sister 3 Federation, Inc. (1917), 
Fourth Ave. Y. ©.; address all communi+ 
Vf iedtions to the Secretary 
Big Breage Movement, 


PO ie . ar 


ne. (1904), 315 Fourth 


it 


ae Ave., N. 3 897; Gen. Sec., Joseph M. McCoy 
u potined “Association of America, Nat'l; 629 So. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Pres., Charles Cc. 


! Peterson, Rm. 602, as above. 


iZa 
x 


shington, D. C.; 1,300; Sec., George Ww. 
> Evans. : 
‘Bar Association, N. Y¥. State (1876), 90 State 
ie Albany, Y:; 5,000; Sec., Charles W. 
alton. 
Bar | ne eA City ad New York, Ass’n of the (1870), 
42 W. 44th . C.; 3,841; Sec., Charles 


wns Control arp of America 


Flushing, 
a B'rith ‘iss3), 1003 K St., N.W.,; Wace 
D; G.; 125; be Pres., Henry Monsky; Secy., 
Maurice Bisgye 
ig ee District No. 1 (1843), 36 W. 69th St.; 
C.; 16,000; Sec., Lawrence White, 

Boller” Makers’ Ass’ n, Master (1902), 29 Parkwood 
St., Albany, N. Y.; 345; Sec., Albert F. Stiglmeier. 

Booksellers Ass’n. inc., Amer. reads Br E. 20th 
St., N. Y. C.; 600, Sec., Robert M. 

Botanical Society of America, Inc. (1308), 1,248; 
Pres., Dr. Karl M. Wiegand, Cornell Univ. 7 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Sec., Dr. George S. Avery, JI., 
Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 

Boxing Ass’n of America, pare (1922), 26 Custom 
House St., Providence, R. 1.; 37 States, Mexico; 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Canadian Provinces; 
Exec. Sec., Edward C. Foster. 

Boy Rangers of America, Inc. (1913), sep State 
Bide. Fifth Ave. at 34th St., N. C.; abt. 


5,000; Pres., Edward W. France; Baal “Frank M. 
Totton. : 

Boy Scout Foundation of eer N. (1921), 120 
W. 42d St., N. Y. C.; Sec., Derry A. Lint, 


Boy Scouts of America Asia. > Park Ave.; N. Y¥. G.; 
1,289,746; Chief Scout Exec., Dr. James E. West. 

Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc. (1906),. 381 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 326 organizations, 284,000 boys; 
Exec. Dir., Sanford Bates; Sec., Wm. Ziegler, Jr. 

Brewers’ Ass’ n, U. S; (1862), "21 E. 40th St., 
N, Y. C.; 180; Sec., C. D. Williams. 

Bridge League—(see ‘Contract Bridge). 

Brith Abraham, Independent Order (1887), _37 
Seventh St., N. Y. C.; 65,000; Grand Sec., Max 
L. Hollander. 2 E 

Brith Sholom, Independent Order (1904), 506 Pine 
St., Philadelphia; Pa.; 14,000; Grand Sec., Louis 
I Gilgor. 

Broadcasters, ea Asséciation of (1927), Nee rer 
Bldg., 1626 St., N.W., Washington, 

423; Sec. ees Edwin M. Spence: 

Broadway Association, Inc. (agit), Fisk Bldg., 
Broadway at 57th St., N. Y. C.; 1,000; Man. Dir., 
H. Frederick Bright. 

Bronx Board of Trade, Inc, (1894), 349 E. 149th 
St., The Bronx, a Y: C.; 1,897; Exec: See., 
William E. Matthew 

Brookings Institution: The (1927), 722 Jackson PI., 
N.W., Washington, D. C.; Pres., Harold G. 
Moulton; Sec., Elizabeth H. Wilson. 

Brotherhood of America, Inc. (1847), 2410 Frank 
ford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; 4,000; Sec., CG. A. 


Leng. 
Building and Loan League, U. S. (1892), 333 No. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 4,000; Exec. Vice 
Pres., Morton Bodfish, as above; Sec.=Treas., 
Herman Cellarius, 22 BH. 12th St., Cincinnati; 


Ohio. 

Building Trades Employers eal n 
New York (1902), 2 Park A 
Sec,, William G. Wheeler. 

Bar Operators—(See, Moves Bus) 
usiness Men’s Ass’n, Inc., Nat’l ae 193 
163 No. Union St., ‘Akron, Ohio; Pres., Se 
M. Emery; Ass’t Sec., Margaret Robson. 

Business Paper Editors, Nat’l Sonterunce of (1916), 
ae Lexington Ave., N. Y: C.; ; Sec, H. J. 

ayne. 

Business Papers, Inc., Associated (1912 - 
ington Ave., N. i "CO. 3 155; eae 

Nea ‘Fire J. *Payni i 
amp Fire Girls. ae (1912), 88 Lexington Ave ' 
ee ; 267,558; Nat’l Exec. & Sec. a onker x 


Cancer, Amer. Soc. for the Cont: 
Madison Ave., oN. we : e150; et Oe pe 
Clarence Cook Little: Sec., Dr. ‘Frank E. Ada: ci 
Canners Ass’n, Nat’l *(1907}, 1739 H St., N NW 
Capitan Panisgane 1 800 + See., yeas E. Gorrell: 
ent, Ine. 
1925), 124 Lexington Ave. N. YG a x Apo 


ona Mis sry Orde 
arabao, ary Order at the (1899), 1746 K St. 
N.W., C.; 2, 00: Sec., Col. Josepii 


Washington, D 
Gao oe 


nM. oe Pig of 
7 900; 


c “I Gaatee as 
arl Schurz Memorial Foundation, Inc. 
So. 15th St., Philadelphia, "Pas Sec., W. 
bee 6 
arnegie Corporation of New York (1911), 522 
Fifth Ave:, N.Y. Cl. 15; Ee 
Robert Mt. Lester,” Re 


Keppel; Sec., 
nenk it ‘or international Pp 


Carnegie Endo 
(1910), 700 Jacks N.W., Washington, D 


a 


‘ 


Exec. Vice Pres. & 
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28 trustees; Pres., Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler; 
Sec., Dr. James Brown Scott. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching (1905), 522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 25 
trustees; Pres., Dr. Walter A. Jessup; Sec., 
Howard J. Savage. 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission (1904), 2307 Oliver 
Bldg., PEAS Ure. Pa.; 21 trustees; Pres., Dr. 
Thomas S. Arbuthnot, 

Cammosie Institution of Washington (1902), oo 

P Sts., N.W., Washington, D. C.; Pres., 
Daahevar "Bush; Administrative Sec., W. M. 
Gilbert. 

ret Actuarial Society sigs 90 John St., 

iit. -Caz ; Sec.-Treas., ard Fondiller. 

Cathons Actors Guild of reg Inc, (1914), 
Hotel Astor, N. Y. C.; 1,500; Pres., George M. 
Cohan; Exec. Sec., George Buck. 

Catholic’ Benevolent Legion, prorene 
(1881), 186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, 
Sup. Sec., Cornelius O'Leary. 

Catholic Knigh ts of coer (1877), 4 No, 8th 

St., St. Louis, Mo.; 10,422 adults, 1,868 juveniles; 
Sup. Sec., Norman E. Patrick. 

Catholic Men, Nat'l Council of (1920), 1312 7. 
sachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 1,300 
eppated organizations; Exec. Sec., Edward J. 

effron 

Catholic Welfare Conference, Nat’l (1919), 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington D. C.; 
4,400 societies; individual "membership, approx. 
8,850,000; Gen. Sec., Rt. Rey. Msgr. Michael J. 

eady. 

Catholic Women, Nat’l Council of a) 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
2,700 affiliated organizations; Exec. Sec., Miss 
Agnes G. Regan. 

Catholic ——— Guild of America (1919), 128 w. 
Tish St., N. = C.; 500; Chmn., Joseph Avery 
Durkin: ‘Sec., E, M. Tucker. 

Catholic Youth Organization of the Archdiocese 
of New York, Inc. (1909), 485 Madison Ave., 
ae Wie 23 ecg “Arehdiocesan Director, Rev. 
Edward Roberts 

Central Merohantile ate (1912), ae Fifth Ave., 
N. ¥. C.; 500; Sec., Joseph E. Kea 

Ceramic Society, American (1899), 2525 No. High 
St.. Columbus, Ohio; 2,636; Sec., Dr. Ross C. 


Chamber of Co 

24-16 Bridge Plaza South, Long Island 

ity, N. Y¥.; 629; Exec. Sec 

Chamber of Commerce, Inc., Bronx. (1914), 260 
E. ao St., The Bronx, N. Y.; 1,100; Exec. 
Sec., John E. Gannon. 

Canke ee Commerce, Brooklyn (1918), 26 Court 
St., Sting N. Y.; 1,500; Exec. Vice-Pres., 

H. Galvin. 

akenes of Commerce of the ee of N. Y. 
(1768), 65 Liberty St., N. Y. C.; 1,316; .Exec. 
Vice Pres., Charles T. ‘Gwynne; Sec., B. Colwell 
Davis, Jr. 

Chamber of Commerce, Staten Island; 57 Bay St., 
St. George, Staten Island. (Address all com- 
munications to the Secre ne 

Chamber of ee of the U. 8. a A. (1912), 
1615 H St., N.W., Washington, D. C Organiza- 
tion, 1,481; Individual, 5,849; Associate, 3,326; 
Sec., Ralph Bradford. 

Chamber of Come The Uptown (1896), 

. 125th St., N. ¥. C.; 519; Exec. Sec., Mat 


y Eder. 
Charities ‘Aid Ass’n, United (1872), 105 eo 22nd St., 
Y._C.; 10,000; Pres., Winthrop W. Aldrich; 
Bide Homer Folks, 
Charity Organization Society of the City of N. ¥.— 
Chiutaveus Literary & Selentiac Circle (1878), 
hautaugua erary cientific rele 
Suantanqua, 2 0,000; Dir., Julius King: 
Sec., Mabel Head 
Chemical wong, bes Society of (1881), Clifton House, 


Council 
Y.3. 3,395} 


ondon, N.W.1, England. Sec., 

Chez yeal 8 Bock ty, In A (1876). Rm. 728 
ety, c., Amer, \ z 

Mills B Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 23,208; Sec., Dr. 


Charles L. Parsons. 

whemists, Amer. Institute of (1923), 233 Broadway, 
N. C.; 1,500; Sec., Howard S$. Neiman. 

Chemists, Amer. Society ‘of Biological (1906), Pres., 

Cc. and Chemical Dept., University of 

1l.: Sec., C. G. King, University 


mists and Chemical ingineers Inc., Ass’n of 
Se oacuitin (1928), 50 E. 4ist St, N. Y¥. C.; 
abt. 50; Exec. Sec., rt T. Baldwin, 


hic Crime Commission (1919), 300 W. Adams 
Pee Ohicags, Til.; 98; Sec., Nathaniel Leverone. 
Child Conservation League of America (1913), 318 
W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; address com- 

munications to the "Exec. Vice President. 
Labor Committee, Nat'l (1904), 419 Fourth 


nn 


Ave., N. Y¥. C.; 15,000; Chmn., Herman Folks; 
Gen. Sec., Courtenay Dinwiddie, 
ma a Welfare League of America, Inc. (1920), 130 
E. 22nd St., N. Y. C.; constituent members, 168; 
secooliten, 191; Exec. Dir., C. C. 
Leonard W. Mayo. 

Children, N. Y¥. Society for the Fah of.-— 
Cruelty to (1875), 2 E. 105th St., Y. C.; Gen. 
Man, John F. Smithers; Sec., stay D. Nims, 

Caress Aid Society (1853), 105 HE, 22d St., 

Y. C.; Exec. Dir., Arthur Huck, 

Chilaren’s Village (1851), Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; 
450 children; 150 staff; Man. Dir., Leon © 
Faulkner; Sec., Claude L. Hemphill. y 

China Society of America (1913), 570 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 300; Sec., Miss Florence Broesler. 

Christian mae, Int'l Society of (1885), 41 
Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass.; 2,000, ‘000; 
Pres., Rev. Daniel A. Poling; "Associate Sec., Rey. 
Stanley B. Vandersall. 


Carstens; Sec., 


Church and Mission Federation, Brooklyn sf 
285 Schermerhorn St., Brook! lyn, 0 
Protestant churches; 2,500 individuals; Exec. 


Sec., Rev. J. Henry Carpente Ds 

Church Peace Union (1914), 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
C.; Pres., Dr. William P. Merrill; Gen. Sec., Dr. 
Henry A. Atkinson. 

Church-Related Colleges, Nat'l Conference of 
eres 744 Jackson Pl., N.W., Washington, 

D. 350; Gen. Sec., Gould Wickey. 

Churches of Christ in’ America, Federal Council 
of the (1908), 297 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; 22,188,- 
422; Pres., Rev. George A. Buttrick; Sec., Rev. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert. 

Churches, Great New Soo Babe) of (1895), 71 W. 
23rd St. (Suite 1628), ; Sec., Dr. Robert 
W. Searle. 

Churches, World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship Through the (1914), 70 Fifth Ave., Cx 
Pres., Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham; Gen, Sec., 
Dr. Henry A. Atkinson. 

Cincinnati, Soc. of—(See Society) 

Citizens’ Crime Commission of the State of N. Y., 
Inc., (1937), 105 E. 22d St., N. Y¥ jec., 
Lawrence Veiller. 

Citizenship, Nat’| League for American (1913), Rin. 
925, 405 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; 6,000; Sec., 
Herman Schram. 

Citizens Union of the City of N. Y. Ce 
Park Row, N. Y. C.; 5,500; Chmn., Dr fist 
Jay Schieffelin; Sec., George H. Hallett, Jr. 

City ee Ass’ n, International (1914), 1313 
E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 500; Exec. Dir.; Clarence 
E. Ridley. 

Civic eo Nat'l (1900), 45 B. 34th St., 
N. C.: Associate Chairman, Mack W. Beeks. 

Civic Bee Club ig rn Ass’n of (1929), Rm. 
1506, 84 William St., Y. C.; Pres., James N. 
MacLean; Sec., Dr. "Everett M. Ellison, 

git Service Reform Ass’n (1877), 521 Fifth Ave., 

Y. C.; 1,000; Exec. Sec., H. Eliot Kaplan, 

Civil Service Reform League, Nat’l (1881), 521 

Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 5,000; Exec. Sec., H. Bliot 


Kaplan 
civil Liberties Union, Amer. (1921), 31 Union 
Square, N. Y. C.; Dir., Roger N. Baldwin; Sec., 
Lucille B. Milne 
Civitan situational (1920), Suite 800 Farley Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala.; 5,000; Sec., Arthur Cundy. 
Classical League, Amer. bar ee N.Y. University, 


Washington Square E., ai 0 8 4,000; Sec., 
Rollin H. Tanner. 

Clearing House Ass’n, N. (1853), 77 Cedar St., 
N, Y. C.; Chmn., Herbert P. Howell; Man,, 
Edward L, Beck. 

Cocoa Exchange, Inc., New York (1925), 92 Beaver 


St., N. Y. C.; 183; Pres., Carlos A. Scholtz; Sec., 


R, Cross. 

Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc., N. Y. (1882), 66 
Beaver St., 2's ea 320 members owning 344 
memberships; ‘Supt., A D. Corbett. 


Colleges, Amer. — n of Junior (1921), 744 Jackson 
erik 3 ashington, D. C.; 350; Exec. Sec., Dr. W. C. 


Ee. 

College Entrance nai Board (1900), 431 
W. 117th St., N. Y¥. C.; 56 members; Exec. Sec., 
Dr. George W. Muilins. 


College Unions, Ass’n of (1919), Houston Hall 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, eT eipnian Pade 35 
regular, 18 associate members; Sec., Paul B 
Hartenstein. 

Colleges, American Ass’n BS Junior (1921). 744 
Jackson ge Washington, D. C.; 350; Exec. Sec.. 
ieee t nwiettation’ ok: Beier (1915), 19 W 

Colleges, Association 0 merican 2 
44th St., N. ¥. C.;-549; Exec. Dir., Guy E. 


che hi Uni iti A f Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, Ass’n 0: an 
“(1887), Chmm., Exec. Committee, Di, T. O. Wal- 
ton, College Station, Texas; Sec., Thomas P. 


¥ _ 4 * 
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Cooper, e/o Experiment Station, Lexington, Ky. 
Collegiate Schools of Business, Amer. Ass'n 
r (1916); 52 universities; C. C. Fichtner, 209 Com- 
Bt} merce Bldg., Univ. of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
: Colonial Dames of America (1890), 421 E. 61st 
mat -Y. C.; 1,416; Pres, Gen., Mrs. William 
Hoppin; Ree, Sec., Mrs, Norman F. 


Nat’l Society of the 
Wash- 


oy N. 
Warner 
Lovett. e 

Colonial Dames of America, 

(1891), Dumbarton House, 2715 Que St., 

a ington, D. C.; 11,682; ~Pres., Mrs. Joseph B. 

Hutchinson, Rolling Rd., Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Rec. 

i fatty sp ghee Davis Miller, ‘‘Deepwell’’, 

akefield, R. I. 

& Daughters (1920), 457 W. 57th 

f C.; 275; Gov. Gen., E. Frye Barker. 


(1913), 
C,; 6,700; 


r» DO 


T. Burns. 
ieommunity Councils of the City of N. Y., Inc. 
(1919), 110 E. 42d St., Ny Y. C.; 20,000; Exec. 
__ Sec., Frank Peer Beal. : 
Community Service Society of New York (1939), 
* 105 E. 22d St., N. Y.C.; Exec, Dir., Stanley P. 
_. Davies. (Was formerly the N. Y. Ass’n for 
- Improving the Condition of the Poor and the 
Seay Organization Society of the City of 


npensation Insurance Rating Board (1914), 125 
ark Ave., »'g ; 71 insurance companies; 
n. Man., Leon S. Senior. 
sers, Authors and Publishers, Amer. Soc. of 
1914), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C.; 1,500; 
Pres., Gene Buck; Sec., George W. Meyer. 
merete Institute, Amer. (1905), New Center 
idg., 7400 Second Blyd., Detroit, Mich.; 1,600; 
Harvey Whipple. 
nifederate Veterans, United (1889), 1528 Lower- 
line St., New Orleans, La.; Ass’t to Adjutant 
e. 


Ce yngress of Industrial Organizations (1935). 
onnecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, D. 
,000,000, Pres., John L. Lewis; Sec., James B 
BY) 


rey. 
Consumers League, Nat’! (1899), 156 Fifth Ave., 
__N. Y. C.; 3,000; Sec., Mary Dublin. 

Consumers League of N. Y¥. (1891), 215 Fourth 
2 es Y. C.; 2,000; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Helene 

ns. 

ct Bridge League, Amer. (1928), Park Central 
1, N. Y. C.; 18,000; Exec. Sec., Wm. E. 
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ton Ass’n, American, Better Farming Campaign 
(1933) 516 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Aton: 
Ga.; 1,000; Man._Dir., Harvie Jordan. 

ytton Exchange, N. Y. (1871), 60 Beaver St., 
. ¥. ©.; 450; Pres., Frank J. Knell; Sec., 


N 

Benjamin R. Hayward. 

otton Manufacturers, Nat’l Ass'n of (1854), 80 
Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 500; Pres..& Sec., 
_ Russell T. Fisher. 

Credit Bureaus of N. Y. State, Associated (1925): 
«a Pres., John S. Wood, 74 Chapel St., Albany, 
4 +; Sec., Irwin R. Evans, 8 Elizabeth St., 
ft) es le 

credit Men, Nat’! Ass’n of (1896), 1 Park Ave., 


_N. ¥.C.; 20,000; Exec. Man., Henry H. Heimann. 
‘aoe Men's Assn, N. Y. (1899), 354 Fourth Ave., 


ius Detc leet : Eley Pie: 

ime Detection Laboratory o ew 19. 
872 Sheridan Ave., Elizabeth, N. hae vee Seok 
; peeve R. Steffens; Sec., Winslow P. Hum- 
hrey. 


Daughters of the Cincinnati (1894), 305; ei ee 


Crippled Children, Inc., Walter Scott Free Int 
trial School for (1900), 65 W. 68tl Ni, Le 
249; Sec., Mrs. Alton’ Brooks Parker % 


Cryptogram Ass’n, American (1932), P. O. Box 267, 
Daston Ohio; 600; address all communicatio: ; 
to the secretary, ‘ fs a 

Curb Exchange, New York (1921) (From prior to Ae 
Civil War until 1921 operated in open air on ~ 

streets in the financial district), 550 regular, 327 

associate members; Pres., George P. Rea., Sec., 

Charles E. McGowan. 

Dairymen’s League Cooperative Ass’n, Inc. (1916), 
11 W. 42d St., N. Y. C.; abt. 33,400; Sec., L. A. 
Chapin. ; 
Daughters of America (1891), 1002 Home Savings 
& Loan Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio; 140,000; Sec., 

Max C. Roth. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, Nat'l So- 

ciety (1890), Memorial Continental Hall, Wash- 

ington, . C.; 143,455 active members; Pres. 

Gen., Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr.; Corr. Sec. 

Gen., Mrs. Wm. Kennedy Herrin, Jr. 


* 


Gilman Dorr Blake, 1148 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 
Secty. Miss Emily Finch Gilbert, 1 E. 94th St., 
NSC - 


gence ters 

Daughters of 1812, Nat’l Society U._S. (1892), 

1461 Rhode Island Ave., -W., Washington, 

D. C.; See., Mrs. Lloyd DeWitt Smith, 731 Grand 

Marais Blv’d, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, 

Nat’l Soc. of (1898), 1828 Eye St., N. W., Wash- 

ington, D. C.; abt. 3,000; Sec., Mrs. Samuel B. 

Woodbridge. ‘ 

Daughters of Isabelle, Nat’] Circle of (1897), 375 
Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn.; 50,000; Nat’l 
Sec., Miss Mary F. Riley. 

Daughters of the King, Order of The (1885), Rm. 

305 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 7,000; Chief Execu- 

tive, Miss Edna Eastwood. 

Daughters of the Revolution, N. ¥. State Society 
(1894), Hotel Roosevelt, N. ¥. C.; Regent, Miss 
Lucy C. McDannell, 160-22 12 Ave., Beechhurst, 

L. I., N. Y¥.; Corr. Sec., Mrs. Stanley Norris — 

Thompson, 1215 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. 

Daughters of the Union Veterans of the Civil War, 
1861-65 (1885), 1326 Eighteenth St., N. a 
Washington, D. C.; 35,000; Permanent Resident 
Officer, Miss Grace Hurd. 

Deaf, Amer. Ass’n to Promote the Teaching of — 
Speech to the (1890), 1537 35th St., N.W., Wash- — 
ington, D. C.; 2,000; Pres., Dr. E. A. Gruver; 
Sec,, Miss Josephine B. Timberlake. 

Deaf, Conference of Executives of American 

Schools for the (1868), Kendall Green, Washing- 

ecg C.; 69; Chmn. Exec. Committee, Percival 

Deaf, Convention of American Instructors of the 
(1850), Frederick, Md.; 1,300; .Pres,, Ignatius. 


Bjorlee: 
Delta Kappa Epsilon (1844), 50 Vanderbilt Av., 
N. Y. C,, abt. 20,000; Sec. W, W. Elder. 


DeMolay, Order of (1919), 201 E. Armour Blvd., 

are oe Mow 35350,0005 Grane Master, 

. Wilson, Manchester, N. H.; : " 

a a Land, Bea 

ental Ass’n. Amer, (1859), 212 E. Superior St. 

Chicago, Ill.; 43,359; Sec., Dr. H. B. Pinney. e 

Design, Beaux-Arts Institute of (1916), 304 E. 44th 
St., N. ¥. C.; 460; Sec., Lewis G. Adams. 

mrEre tay American Veterans of t 


Dragon, Imperial Order of the (Militar: 19) 
oe ek eqn gd Cue Bee bao 
as awr, Pa.; Gr. Custodian 4 

Edw. R. Leigh, Lake Ave., Chews, W es ee 

Dramatists Guild of the Authors League of 
America (1921), 6 E. 39th St., N. Y. C.: 2.265: 

Pres., Robt. Sherwood; Sec., Richard Rodgers. 5 


Druggists’ Ass’n, Nat’l 
owe ee Wholesale (1882), 330 W. 


662; Exc. Vice- 
E. L. Newcomb, Oi Vines Pee. iia Bec, 


Druids, United Ancient Order of, Supreme Gi 
of U. S, A. (America, 1831; England, 1181); aoe ' 
15,000 in United States; Sup. Sec., Charles G. N. 
Geider, 29 So. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dry Goods Ass’n, Nat’l Retail (1911), 101° W. 31st 
St., N. ¥. C.; 5,700 stores; Gen. Man., Lew Hahn, 
Py, eens bec Gt ti eae (1928), 40 
eMatter ; : > Exec. Sec., Henry 
agles, Fraternal Order of (1898), Kirk: is 
Kansas City, Mo.; 579,000: Bee’ 7 8.3 Beer pk 
Eastern Star, Order of the (1892), Masonic T pl 
13th & New York Ave., Washington, D, — 
10,416; Grand Secretary, Rose A. Yost. — 
Eastern Star, Order of, Oriental Grand Chay 
cs 


C.; 314; Sides Meh, 


ass 
conomic ’n, ‘American 1885), Northwestern 

"Unive Bvansteh, UL; 2,930; Sec., James Washing- 

x} 

_ Economie Research, Inc., Nat’l Bureau of (1920), 
1819 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 27 Directors; Dir., 
_ William J. Carson 

Economy hoe So Nat'l (1932), 280 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 250,000; Dir., John C. Gebhart. 

Edison Electric Institute (1933), 420 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 175; Man. Dir., H. S. Bennison; 

M. B. Woods. 

Editorial Association, National (1885), 211 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il.; 4,000; Pres., Howard 
.W. Palmer; Exec. Sec.; Arne Rae 

Education, Amer. Council on (4si8), 744 Jackson 
PL. Washington, D. C.; 456; Pres., George F. 

00) 


een Ass’n of the U. S., Nat'l (1857), 1201 
16th S , Washington, D. C.; 200,000; Sec., 
Willerd "EB. Givens. 

Education, Council of Church Boards of Lider} 
744 Jackson Pl., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 
Boards; Gen. Sec., Gould. Wickey. 

Education Foundation, Inc., ©. R. B.—(See 

__ Belgian American Educational Foundation). 

Education, Inc., Institute of Int’l] (1919), 2 W. 
45th St., N. ¥. C.; Dir., Stephen Duggan; Ass’t 
Dir., Edgar J. Fisher. 

Electrical Manufacturers Ass’n, Nat'l (1926), 155 
E. 44th St., N. Y. C.; 347; Man. Dir., W. J. 

Donald. 

_ Electrical Society, Inc., N. ¥. (1881), 29 W. 39th 

N. Y. G.; 550; Sec., P. M. Neave. 

Electrochemical Society, Inc. (1902), Columbia Uni- 

0; Sec., Dr. Colin G. Fink. 

5 S a Lodge, No. 1 (1868), yd 

Seventh Ave., N. Y¥. C.; 2,681; Sec., Wm. T. 
Phillips 


Elks of aie: U. S. A., B. & P. O. of (1867), 2750 
Lake View Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 500,000; Grand 
Exalted Ruler, Henry C. Warner; Gr. Sec., J. E. 


Masters. 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers, Inc., Nat’l 7 


of (1904), 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; 
Sec., Ira Hand. 
—— Foundation (1914), 29 W._ 39th “ie 
N. Y..C.; Chmn., F. M. Farmer; Sec., John H. R 
Arms. 
Engineering Society, Illuminating (1906), 51 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 3,024; Sec., M. Sharp. 
Engineering Trustees, Inc., United (904), 29 W. 
39th St., N. ; John H. Arms 


Sec., 
Engineers, pumice, Ass’n of (1915), 8 So. Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; 5,000; Sec., M. 


Mcliver. 
_Engineers, American Institute of Consulting tele 
ee est. St, N. Y..C; - c., Philip 


enry. 
ngineers. en eee of Electrical oa 
33 W. 39th St., N. Y. C.; 16,696; Nat’l Sec., H. 


Eieiec of Mining and OTe 


Enginee r. Inst. 
Targical’ "det, - ow. 39th St., N. Y. C.; 13,000 
A. B. Parsons. 
Miatieers, American Society of (1912), Gross Bldg., 
Berwyn, Ill.; 19,016; Acting Sec., A. Card. 
_ Engineers, Amer. Soc. of Agricultural (1907), 505 
Building, St. Joseph, Mich.; 1,200; Sec., Raymond 
Olney. 
Engin Amer. Soc. of Civil (1852), 33 W. 39th 
00 NY, C.; 16,113; Sec., George T. Seabury. 
Engineers, Amer. Soc, of Heating and Ventilating 
noe, 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 3,020; Sec., A. 


By, Fovetiinsen. of Mechanical (1880), 


Engineers. i Soc, 
29 W. 39 th St. “N. ¥. G.; 14,159; Sec., Clarence 
Ge Municipal 


“* “tage the Cit of New 
e 
EnegOa) 29 W- 39th St, N ; 600; Sec., Alfred 
| Military—(See Military Engineers.) 
opine pa Naval Engineers 


Bradhy. 
). 
Society of Automotive, (1905), 29 
su’N. Y. G.: 5,908; Sec., John A 


Union (1920), 30 Rockefeller 
approx. 15,000; Gen. Sec., Frank 


‘Warner. 
English-Speaking 
ee aX. Ce 


. hte id of — Inc. (1924) 9148 193d 

sips any Guild I, N. ¥.; abt. 485; Sec., Mrs. Jane 

; Nagle Brooks. ‘ 

‘ ild of America, Inc. (1924), 1 
Bat oe Pairs 1,600; Pres., Otis Skinner; 

Warden & = Vive: Pres. - "Rev. Randolph Ray, 

re ‘oore. 

oh age Tae of the Methodist Episcopal 

ureh (1889), 740 ee St., Chicago, Ill; abt. 

,000; Exec, Sec., . Harry W, McPherson. — 


Sitpactare> A iation, 1 : 
Reps Stes MIS; | Erectors’ Association, Nat'l (1903), 33 W. 42nd Bt., 
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; Sec., Miss Bessie L. Crocker. 

Eta Raps Nu (HEN) (1904), 42 active chapters, 
6,000 members; Exec. Sec,, Alton B. Zerby, P. O. — 

Drawer C, Dillsbury, Pa, 

Ethnological Society, American (1842); 250; Pres., os 
George C. Vaillant, American Museum of Nat- . 
ural History, N. Y.’C. . 

Eugenics Research Association—(See Research tao 
Human Heredity). 

Evangelical Students, League of (1925), Ratermod ee 
epi Seth 25 So. 43rd St., Philadelphia, 

Pa.; 1,000; Field Sec., Robert Nicholas. 

Exchange Club, National (1917), Commercial Bank — 
Bldg., Toledo, Ohio; 40,000; Pres., Newman R. 
Thurston; Sec., Herold M. Harter. r ay 

Family Welfare Ass'n of America (1911). 192 i; 990 
St., N. Y. ss 


; 225 agency members; 635 individual — 
members: Gen. Dir., Linton B. Swift. “ 
Farm Bureau Federation, Amer. (1919). 58 E. 

Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; 4,000 farm fam- 
ilies; Sec., R. W. Blackburn. 
Hotel — 


Farmer Labor Political Federation (1933) 

Frederic, St. Paul, Minn.; 175,000; Nat'l Organi- _ 
zer, Howard Y. Williams. 

Federal Grand Jury—(See Grand Jury). S 

Federation of Churches—(See Churches). 

Fencers League of America, Amateur (1892), 1,152; 
Pres., abet Van _ Buskirk, 34 Palmer “Ave... 
Bronkville, N. Y.; Sec., John R. Huffman, 522 

152d St. Nee. Ge 

Filth Avenue Association (1907), 350 Fifth Av 
N. Y. C.; 1,000; Sec., Thomas W. Hughes. | pope 

Fire Underwriters—(See eb ce gh Eg uae 


Firemen’s Ass’n of Greater N. 
(1917), Rm. 407 63 Park Row, nN. &. Cr Bet 
Sec., Michael Collins. P= 

First Avenue Association, Inc., The (19: 26), 7 
First Avenue, N. Y. C.; abt. 650; Sec., James. 
Hackett, Jr. 

Fisheries Society, American (1870), Investm 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 650; ee Seth Gord 
South Office Bidg., Harrisburg, 

Flag Association, United States *G924), 9 
teenth St., N. Washington, D. C. 

Pres., Col. *James A. Moss 3 

Flag Day Association, Armerioasl (1888), Fo ar et 
Gen. Dir., William T. Kerr, 524 Arbor Roa s 
Yeadon-Lansdowne, Pa.; Sec., Mrs, D. Edw 

Miller, 6623 Jackson St., Pittsburgh, “Pa. 


Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists, 
of American (1883), Stevens Eaeae 
3,300; Exec. Sec., Robert H. Roland. 
Folk Arts Center (1926), oi Fifth Ave., N. 
375; Sec., Ruth Burchen 
Folk Arts of the U. S., Neel (1929), 53; Sec., 
Burchenal. 
Folk Dance Society, Amer. (1916), 250; BEC 
Burchenal. 
Foreign Policy Ass’n, Inc. (1918), 8 w. 40 
ANG Y. C.; abt. 18,000; Sec., Miss Doroth: 
eet. 
Foreign Trade Council, Inc., Nat’1 (1914), 26 oe 
St., N. C.; 500; Chmn., James 
Sec., Vian Crawford. 
Foresters of America, Supreme Court 
Church St., New Haven, Conn.; 125, "000 
Sec., James J. Walsh. . 
Foresters, Society of American one = _ 825 Mill 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; ee 368; = 
Henry E, Clepper; Rm. 825, above 
Forestry Ass'n, Amer. (1875), “919 Th st lee: 
Washington, D. C.; 13,000; Sec., Ovid Bi 
Forty and Eight, The (1820), T11 UNo. ae St. 


Indianapolis, Ind.; Pres., 
Mulrooney; Sec., C, W. iateae 
42d ee pres 'y Owners and Merchant 
Ine. (19 19), 50 E. 42d St., N. ¥. C.; 5 
Vice-Pres., L. P. Hooper. : 
Foundation for Positive Health—(See Hi 
ra Gene an Society (1911), 2 Recto: 
; Sec., Maurice Force.© 

Franklin Institute, The (1824), Be njamin 
Parkway at 20th, Philadelphia, Pa.; ‘a 0; 8 = 
& Dir., Dr. Henry Butler Allen. ty pay’ a 

Fraternal Congress of America, Nat’l (1886), 3 a 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill.; 90 member s 
Sec., Foster F, Farrell. 

French Alliance in the United States and Ca: 
Federation of (1902), 22 E. 60th St., 
Sec.-Gen., Pierre Bedard. 

French Chamber of ee pated m the U. 
(1896), 4 E. 52d St., N. Y. C.; 920; ‘Pres 
C. Cartier; Exec. Sec., Firmin’Guego. 

French Institute in the U. S. (1911) 

t., N.Y. C.; 1,113; Dir., Pierre A. Bed 
Gen., Albert L. Hoffman. g 
French Legion of Honor, Inc., Amer, Soe, 
gd 522 = plagt oe N. Y. C.; Exec. Vice-Pre 

W. Francklyn P: 

Friends General Gonlerends (1900), te," the rry 


— ; Ehlladelnbia, Pa.;, 16,623; Sec., ., J. Barnard 


_. Friends of de Grasse, Society of the (1930); 1,100; 
‘3 - Pres,, Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, Twin Larches, 

~ Old Forge, N. Y.; Sec., Philip R. Dillon, Red- 
ac hst-3 Ridge, Conn. 

Friends of Lafayette, Amer, (1932), Easton. Pa.; 

. active, 60; associate, 900; Pres., William Mather 
Lewis; Sec., Theodore B. "Norton. 

Fruit and Vegetable Distributors, Nat’] League of 
Wholesale Fresh (1893), 512 F St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 505; Sec., Horace H. Herr. 

' Gas Ass’ on Amer, (1919), 420 Lexington Aye., N. Y. 
C.; 5,079; Man. Dir:, Alexander Forward; Sec., 


Kurwin R. Boyes. 
_ Gem Society, Anice (1934), 541 So. Alexandria, 
~ Los Angeles, Calif.; Sec., ‘Miss Dorothy Phebus. 
_ Gemological Institute of America (1931), 541 So. 
_ Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif.; 64; Pres., Robert 
__M. Shipley. 
a ta i Ass’n of America (1904), 162; Sec., 
_ Preston E. James, Dept. of Geography, University 
__ of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mic 
‘Geographic Society, National (1888), 1146 16th St., 
Washington, D. 100,000; Pres., Dr. Gilbert 
_ Grosvenor; Sec., Dr. ‘George W. Hutchison. 
| Geographical Society, eecueen (1852), Broadway 
t 156th St., N. Y. C.; 3,500; Pres., Roland L. 
Been: Dir., J. K. Wright. 
persed! Society of aren: Ine. (1888), 419 W. 
Ste N. x. C.; 733;-'Sec., Dr. “Gharles P. 


, Berkley. 

German Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh ee 
1505-7 Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 30,000 S 
Pres., Ernest Herklotz; Sup. Sec., wm. 'T. Fu mie: 

Ge erman Press Club of New York (1885), P.O; eo 

- 1207, Church Street Annex, N. Y. C.; 150; 

Hanns Guessregen. 

German Society of ae City of N. YW. (1784), 147 
Be aeieri. Ave., N. Y. C.; 700; Manager, Albert 
osse 

Gidcons, The (1899), “202 So. State St., Chicago, 
.; 1,000; Acting Sec., Nellie F. Dewar. 

xl Beouts Federation of Greater New York, Ine. 
1930), 670 Lexington Ave., N. Y. €.; 20, 667; 

Chmn., Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr.; Exec. Sec. mt 

Mrs. Mabel L. Thompson. 

rl Scouts, Inc. (1912), 14 W. 49th St., N. Y¥. C.; 

fa 000; Nat’l Dir., Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse; Sec., 

Ralph G. Wright. 

rls ‘Clubs, Inc., N. ¥. paneee of (1885), 31 EH. 

St., ¥ of MER Victorine 


rls Friendly aa of the U. A. (1877) 386 
‘ urth Ave., N. Y. 25,509; G0 Mrs. Albert 
8. Cook, Rm. 1201. 
irls Service League of America (1908), 138 E. 
19th St., N, ¥. C.; 1,250; Sec., Miss Stella A. 


‘iner 
eat Heioaad Ass’n, Int’] Dairy (1927), University 
Place, Lincoln, Nebr.; 150; Sec., John P. Brox. 
Society, American (1935), University Place, 
coln, Nebr.; 330; Pres., Will H. Chappell, Rt. 
Box 456, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Sec., John P. 
‘OX, as above. 
"Siar Mothers, Ine., American (1928), Colonial 
ei) Washington, D. C.; 2,000; Nat'l Pres., 
G. Walter Williams, 178 Sycamore St., New 
Bediord, Mass,; Sec., Mis. Edith Harvey, Gam- 
__ber, Md. (Tinksburg, R. Ly. 
olf "Association, vu. 'S. (1884), 13 E. 57th<St., 
8; Sec., Frank M. Hardt. 
‘Good espaiaes,” Int'l Order of (1851), 1459 Boule- 
_ vard, West Hartford, Oonn.; 7,273; Sec., Alfred 
__ Abrahamson. 
overnmental Research Ass’n (1915), 1313 E. 60th 
: 2. Chicago, Ill.; 600; Sec.-Treas., Robert M 
ge. 


nmental Research, Citizen’s Bureau of, N. 
4 e (1938), Coordinator, Abbett Pulliam, 36 
Jay St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Governmental Research, Inc., Detroit Bureau of 
a (iste 6135 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 125; Dir., 


De 


E. Andrew, Quincy, 


rand Army of the ee Memorial umpire 
(186s). Rm. 2225 Municipal Bldg., N. C.; 
$1200} Sec., Julius Isaacs. 
d Army of the Republic, Nat’l Woman’s Re- 
Corps (Auxiliary to) (1883); 100,000; Pres., 
s. Elfie F. Carroll, Box 95, Lisbon, ak. ; 
‘ at'l Sec., Mrs. Emma W. Campbell, 3514 Pleas- 
ant Ave., “Minneapolis, Minn, 
id Jurors’ Ass’n, Federal, for the Eastern Dis- 
rict of N. ¥. (1927), 701 Federal Bldg., Brook- 
Y.; 350; Sec., Waldo T. Hunter. 
Jurors’ Ass'n Queens County (1925), 85-22 


123d Sk, Fichiabascaais N. 
Edward Gordon: _ 
eke Jury Ass’n of N. Y. Count: 
40th St., N. ¥. C.; Sec., Josep ; 
Grand Jury as n, Federal, for the Southern Dis 
trict of N. Y. (1927), 101 Park Ave., N. Y. 
500; Sec., F. oe teeeont Jones 
Geene Street Boys Ass’n (1920), “106-8 W._ 55th St., 


acetic 

Graphic Arts, Amer. Institute of (1914), 115 E. 40th 
t., N. Y. G.; 425; Exec. Sec., Blanche Decker. 

Greater New York Fund (1938), 52 Broadway, N-. 
Y, C.; approx, 380; Pres., James G. Blaine; Hxec. 
Dir., Douglas P. Falconer. 

Gynecological Society, American (1876), 140; Sec., 

Dr. Richard W. Te Linde, 11 H. Chase St., Balti- 

more, Md. 

Gyro International (1912), 786 Union Commerce 

Bee Cleveland, Ohio; 4,000; Sec., Edmund L. 
agy. 

Hackney Horse Begieer American (1891), Norshon 
Road, Merrick, ., N. ¥.; 155; Sec., Gurney 
C. Gue. 

Hadassah (Women’s Zionist Ona of 
America) (1912), 1860 Broadway, eS 
70,000 senior; 15,000 junior; Exec. ” Miss 
Jeanette N. Leibel. 

Health, Inc., Behr es for Positive (1919), pee E. 
50th St., N. ¥. C.; Exec. Officer, Mrs. D. W. 
Cooper; Sec., Mrs. Milton L’Ecluse. 

Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Amer- 
ican Ass’n for (A Dept of the Nat’l Educational 
epee se) 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
D. Sec., Dr. N. P. Neilson. 

Hesviae: pene Society for the Hard of (1919), 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 6,000: 
Exec. Dir., Miss Betty C. Wright. 

Hebrew Congregations, Union of America (1873), 
34 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio; 55,000; Sec., 
Rabbi George Zepin. 

Hebrew Educational Soc. of Brooklyn (1899), 564 
Hopkinson Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥.; 3,000; Sec., 
Nathaniel Bloom. 

Hebrew Sheltering & Immigrant aes she ry 82 
(HIAS) (1884), 425-37 Lafayette St., Te: 
75,000; Sec., Isaac L. Asofsky. 

Helpers, Supreme Grver. of %1915), 615 F St., 
N. Washington, D. C.; Nat’l Sec., William 
L. Houston. 

Helms Athletic pees (1936), 401 W. M. Gar- 
land Bldg., 117 W. 9t Los Angeles, a 
Pres., Paul H. Helms; Man. Dir., W. R. 
Schroeder. 

Hibernians in America, Ancient Order of (1836), 
1648 Westmont Ave., Pittsburgh 10, Pa.; 50,000; 
Nat’l Sec., Leo Kelly. 

Highways Ass'n, Nat'l (1912), Bass River, Cape 
Cod, Mass.; over 1,000,000 adherents; Pounder & 
Pres., Charles H. Davis. 

Historical Ass’n, American (1883), 740—15th St., 
N. Washington, D. G.; 3,500; Sec., Dexter 
University of Rochester, Rochester, 


Historical ae n, N. ¥. State (1899), Tisendarera, 
N. ¥.; 1,950; Sec. “J Frederick B. Rich: ards, Box 
638, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Historical Society, Nat'l (1915), 175 Fifth Ave,, 
N. C.; Sec., Arthur Linton Handle ey. 
Historical Society, a ¥. o., 170 Central Park 
West, N. ¥. C.; 900; Dir., A. J. Wall. 
Holland House Corp. of the Netherlands (1938), 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C.; 22; See., R, D. 
Holla a Society of N 
) _ ociety o ew York (1885), limited t 
5 Sec., Wheeler N, Voorhees, 90 West St., N. 


¥ 
Home Economics Ass'n, Ameriens Haid 620 
Bldg., Washington, 'D. : S$ ioe oe 
Katharine McFarland Ansley. - 
Home Market Club, Inc. (1887), 38 Chance St., 
Boston, Mass.; ; Sec., Wililam H. Cliff, 
Home Missions Council (i908), 297 Fourth ee 
N. ¥. C.; 30 constituent home mission organiza. 
tions; Exee. na en Beh Dawher. 
ome Missions, Council of Women for (19 
Roary vey N. % G5 : consiensies of 20 bil 
Set ards in U. S. an ES 
ea iS Lowry. a nada; Sea., Miss 
iome Owners, Municipal Committee f 
of (1934), Rm. 1506, 84 William ‘st os we Fe ie 


Sec., 


Berkins, 
N. 


Pites are James’ neh ei : 
omeopathy Amer. Ins ae e of (1844 2 0 Madi- 
gon sve: » N. Y. C.; 4,000; Bus. af fea 
ig! “ 
Hiernlosical Institute of America (1921 
Bureau of aenderes Washingto: ne B ae “abt. 
600; Sec., Ralph E. Gould, ’ 


Horticultural ig sy of New York (1900), 598 
gon Ave NY G7 2600; bres es ; ig Made 
“Sec., Biizaneth Peterson, ead 


‘i 


Pres., Jonah J. Goldstein; Sec., Max 


g 


Associations and Societies in the United States 


Hospital Ass’n, Amer. (1898), 18 E. Division St., 
Chicago, Ill.; 4,640; Sec.,, Bert W. Caldwell, 
Hospital Fund of New York, United (1879) 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.: $2 Member tiealtals: 
Pres., David H. McAlpin Pyle. 

Hotel Ass’n of the U. S. — Canada, Amer. (1910), 

57th St., N. Y. 5,500 hotels; Pres. & 

Exec. Dir., Thomas D. Oran 

Huguenot Society of America (1883), 122 E. 58th 
St., N. Y. C.; 440; Sec., Margaret A. Jackson. 

Humane Ass’n, American (1877), 135 Washington 
ars Albany, N. Y¥.; 17,300; Gen. Man. & Sec., 

ric H. Hansen. 

cones Education Soc., Amer. (1889), 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston, "Mass.; 5,000; Sec., Guy 
Richardson. . 

Ice Boat and Yacht Club, North Shrewsbury (1880), 
Red Bank, N. J.; 136; Sec., Jay Darlin, Conover 
Lane, as above. 

Ice Salustvice, Nat’l Ass’n of (1917), 228 No, La- 
es St., Chicago, Ill.; 1,700; Exec. Sec.; Mount 

aylor. 

oe Inc., Society of (1901), 33445 af 24th 

N. cis 375: ec., Winifred G. Kar. 

Tigi Rights Ass'n, Inc, (1882), 301 So. 17th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1,026; Gen. Sec., Lawrence 
E. Lindley. 

Industrial Aatvertisaes Ass’n, Inc., Nat’l (1922), 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, ml.; 1,300; Hdatrs. Sec., 
R. Webster. 

Industrial Conference Board, Inc., Nat'l Gni8). 

_ Park Ave., N. Y. C.; 1,329; Sec., Caleb H. 


es. 
Industrial Democracy, League for (1921), 112 E. 
eaters N. Y. C.; 3,000; Exec. Dir., Dr. Harry ; 
aidler. 
Infantile Paralysis, a Nat’l Foundation for 
(1938), 120 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 35; Sec., William 


F. Snyder. 
Insurance serra - sg ¥., Inc. (1901), 100 William 
a ES | : Sec., Edward R. Hardy. 


International fsa. . Ws "Alumni Ass’n of (1938), 
500 Riverside Dr., N. Y. C.; 1,800; Sec., K. 
Damlamian. 

International Lyceum Ass’n_of ere) 1903), Au- 
ditorium Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Exec. c., Caro- 
line McCartney. 

Investment Bankers Ass’n of America (1912), 33 
So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; 745; Exec. Sec., 
Alden H. Little. 

sar and Steel Institute—(See American Iron). 

Interracial Cooperation, Inc., Commission on 
es 710 Standard - Bldg. ‘Atlanta, Ga.; 135; 

Dir., Will W. Alexander; Sec., Miss Emily 


*Glay 

Italian Chamber of Commerce in N. ¥. (1887), 30 
Broad St., N. Y. C.; 470; Sec., Dir. Alberto C. 
Bonaschi. 

evi America Society, Inc. (1918), 122 E. 58th St., 

ees Exec. Sec., Alberto Garabelli. 

Tank Walton League of America (1922), Merchan- 

dise Mart, Chicago, Ill.; Gen. Man., Kenneth A. 


Reid. 

Japan sie! Inc. (1907), 527 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 
abt. 00;, (address all’ communications to the 
i 

Jewelers aa. Amer. Nat’l Retail (1906), 22 W. 
48th St., N. 3 Y. C.; 3,500; Sec., Charles T. Evans. 

Jewelers Security Alliance of U. S. (1883), 15 
Maiden Lape, N. Y. C.; 1,755; Sec., James H. 
Noyes, Rm. 805, as above 

Jewish Agricultural Soc., ines (1900), 301 E. 14th 
St, N.Y. C.; ge Man., Gabriel Davidson; 
Sec., Reuben’ Arkus 

Jewish Braille Institute of America, Inc. (1931), 
1825 erlor vat ba , Bronx, N. Y.; 2,500; Exec. 
Dir., Leopold Dubov. 

mmitt: American (1906), 386 Fourth 
3 ee Cc. 300: Rea Dr. Cyrus Adler; Sec., 


tein, 71 W. 47th St. ¢. 

Jewish Historical Society, Amer. (1892), 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; 380; Corres. Sec., A 
Friedenberg 

Phil Settind ic Societies of N. Y¥. City, 

"federation for the Support of (1917), 71 W. 47th 
St, Nis. C 3g 31,094; eS ence kre. Solomon 

mstein; Sec., Dudley 

Oy War Veterans of the U. S. (1896), 276 Fifth 
aie ae Y. C.; 50,000; Nat’l Adjt., J. David 


h “Welfare Board (1917), 220 Fifth Ave., 
Jewish 24 constituent organization; Pres., Jud ge 
ehman; Acting Exec. Dir., Louis Kraft. 
Jewish Women, Nat’l genes of. (1893), 1819 

ae N. Y. C.; 65,000; Pres., Mrs. Maurice 


Go. n. 
Job’s Daughters, Order of (1920), 341 No. 35th St.,, 


3080 
aS 


Sten 
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Omaha, Nebr.; 30,000; 
Me Sup. Sec., Mrs. Nan 
Judicature Society, Seite (1913), -Law_ School, 


Ann Arbor, Mich.; 2,000; Sec., Herbert Harley. 

Juilliard Musical ouoduticn (1920), 60 Liberty 

., N. ¥Y. C.; Sec., M. Steilen, 

Julius Rosenwald Fund (1917), 4901 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; 
garet S. Simon. 

Junior Colleges—(see Colleges, Amer. Ass’n of). 

Junior League of the City of N. Y., Inc. (1900), 
221 E. Tist., N. ¥. C.; 1,800; Sec., Miss Marian 

5 Ww. Raymond. ; 
unior Leagues of America, Inc., “geet of the 
(1921), Hotel Waldorf Astoria, N. Y. C.; 34,000; 
Exec. Sec., Mrs. De Forest Van Slyck. 

Junior Mechanics—(See Mechanics). 

Junior Police, National (1938), 214 Meg 
Bldg., Portiand, Ore.; 29, 364; Exec. Sec., Grace 
Howell. 

Kennel Club, American (1884), 221 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 231 member clubs; yd Vice-Pres., 
Chas. T. Inglee; Sec., Perry B. re 

Kindergarten Ass’n, Nat'l (1909), 8 W. 40th St., 
N. Y. C.; 1,976; Exec. Sec., Miss Bessie Locke. 

King’s Daughters and Sons, Se Order of The. 
(1886), 144 E. 37th St., N. ¥. C.; 60,000; Exec. 
Sec., Mrs. Charles A. Menet. 

Kiwanis International (1915), 520 No. Laas 
ree Chicago, Ill. 104,000; Sec., Fred ©. W. 

arker. 


Knights of Columbus (1882), 45 Wall St., New 
Haven, Conn.; 427,344; Sup. Knight, Francis P. 
Matthews: Sup. Sec., Joseph F. Lamb, P. O. 


Drawer 1670, New Haven, Conn., or as above. 
Knights of the Golden Eagle (1873), 814 No. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 30,000; ‘Sec., Fred W. 


Anton. 
Knights of Pythias (1864), 1054 Security Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 300,000; Sup. Keeper of 


Records, Harry M. Love. 

Knights of the Round Table (1924), Shirley Savoy 
Hotel, 17th & Broadway, Denver, Colo.; 1,050; 
Sec.-Treas., James Landrum, Rm. 171, aS above. 

Knights Templar, Grand Commandery (1814), 608 
Terminal Bldg., Rochester, N. Y¥.; 18,127; Gr. 
Recorder, John B. Mullan. 

Knights Templar of the U. S. of A., Grand En- 
campment of (1816), 428 Chamber of Commerce ° 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind.; Grand Recorder, 
Adrian Hamersly. 

Knights of the White Camellia (1867), St. Albans, 
Ww. ; Nat'l Commander, George E. Deatherage; 

H. W. Hatfield. 

Kosciuszko Foundation (1925), 149 E. 67th St., N. 
Y. C.; Sec. & Exec. Dir., Stephen P. Mizwa. 
Ku Klux Klan, Inc., Knights of the (1915), 55 
Roswell Rd., Atlanta, Ga.; 4,500,000; Imperial 
Wizard, J. A. Colescott; Sec., T. J. McKinnon; 

both P. O. Box 1204, or as above. 

Labor Legislation, Amer. Ass’n for (1906), 131 E. 
23rd St., N. Y. C.; Exec. Sec., John B. Andrews. 

Ladies of the Orient (1921), 5,000; Sup. Ashayhi, 
Hazel Hoover, Box 510, W. Toledo, Ohio; Sec., 
Katherine Wallace Gates, R. F. D., Derby, N. Y. 

Lalor Foundation, Inc. (1935), Lancaster Pike and 
Old Baltimore Rd., Wilmington, Del.; 7; Sec., 
Dr. C. Lalor Burdick, 

Land-Grant Colleges—(see Colleges). 

Landscape Architects—(see Architects, Amer. Soc. 
of Landscape). 

Language Ass’n of America, Molar, (1883) 
Washington Square, N. Y. C.; 4,673; Sec., betes 
W. Long. 

Language Ass’n, aoe Auxiliary (1924), 420 Lex- 
Sa Ave., N. C.; Exec. Sec., Mrs, Frank 
Bra 

Parrusbiinear Bhinological & Otological Soc., 
Inc., Amer. (1895), 277 Alexander St., Rochester, 
N. Y.; 440; Sec., Dr. C. Stewart Nash. 

La Societe des Quarante Hommes et Huit Chevaux 
—(see Forty and Hight). 

Law, Amer. Senay of Int’l (1906), 700 Jackson 
Pl, N. W., Washington, D. C.: 1,000; Sec., 
George A. Finch. 

Law Institute, Acces (1923), 3400 Chestnut St., 
eae oie ied Pa.; 966; Dir., William Draper i 
Li 


Law League of America, Commercial (1896), 111 
W. Monroe St., Chicago ,000; Exec. Sec., 
MacAlan Freitag, Rm. 4901," as above. 

Law Schools, Ass’n of American (1900), Duke 
University Law School, Durham, No. Car.; 91 
schools; Sec., Prof, Harold Shepherd. f 

Lawyers Ass’n, New York County (1908), 14 Vesey 
St:, N. Y. C.; 5,700; Sec., Terence J. McManus. 

League of Nations Association, Inc. (1923), 8 W. 
40th St., . C.; 10,000; Dir., Clark M. Kichel- 


berger. 
say American Council of (1919), 


Learned Societies, 
oT sth St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 20 so- 


Pres., Edwin R. Embree; Sec., Mar-—— 
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; cieties; Dir., Dr. Waldo G. Lelen 
Legal Aid Organizations, Nat'l pee of (1923), 

Law School, Duke aly Durham, No, Car.; 
organizations: Sec., John 8. Bradway 

Legal Aid Society Gane), 11 Park Place, N, ¥. C.; 
Att’y-in-Chief, Louis Fabricant; Sec., Henry (on 
Alexander. ~ 

_ Legion of Decency, Nat’l (1934), 485 Madison Ave., 

# N. Y. C.; Sec., Rev. John T. McClafferty, Rm. 


603, as above. 

; Lean of Valor, U. S. A., Army & Navy (1890), 

$F Rae ee oe Pittsburgh, Pa.; 1,000; Nat'l 

Adj en Prager. 
Le islators’ Ass’n, American (1925), 1313 B. 60th 
St, Chicago, TL: abt, 7,500 State legislators; 
Exec. Dir., Henry Ww. Toll. 

Leo mard Woo d Memorial for the Eradication of 
Teper (1927), 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 10,- 
000; Pres., Perry Burgess. 

Lepers, Wey, A ee «RT Mission fe (1920), 156 Fifth 

N, Shea 00; Gen. Sec., Emory Ross. 
oP ecisl (19093, 345 Hudson 
Sec., Miss Elizabeth Lois 


bape association 


YO he 


ae einen coe 
eat Pi, oa Eitan, William 
Branch. 
Life lpaderwriters—(see Underwriters). 
Meh International (1917), 332 So, Michigan Ave., 


cago, as 125,000; Sec., Melvin Jones, Rm. 


350, as a bove, 


‘a Lithographers National Ass’n, Inc, (1888), 295 
; fadison Aye., N. C.; branch office, 29 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; Sec., W. Floyd Max- 


well, New York City office. 

Long Island Hi a RL (1926), 273 Pennsylvania 
tation, N: 0; Man. Dir., Meade C 

Loval ‘Tesi (see Military Order). 

_ Loyal Legion—(see itary Order 

_ Loyal Orange Institution (1870), 2539 Perrysville 

- ~ Ave., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 15,000; Sec., Robert 


; McGreery. 
_ Luther League of America (1895), Muhlenberg 
t TBlde., 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 33,194: 
ue Exec, Sec., Rev. Paul M. Kinports, Rm. 405, as 
Magiclang. So Roclety of Pos pole?) (1902), Hotel Mc- 
; Sec., Edward W. Dart, 99 

me eS isi 


M malogists, Aimerican Society of, (1919), abt. 
4 Fres., Dr. H. H. FT. Jackson, Bureau of 
n Biological Survey, Washington, D. C'; Cor, Sec., 
“es Bayi $, College Station, Texas. 


ae a Society for rhe = vance of 
ee 3), Bw. 39th st., N. 1,850; Sec., 
elyn Buckley 


anufacturers, Nat'l Association of aer 14 W. 
s t., N. Y¥. C.; 7,000; Noel Sargent. 
ne Underwriters—(see Gadiew tery” 

Aig a of the Port of N. ¥, (1873), 80 
4 goad s ‘st., N Y. C.; 950; Mi C. H. Callaghan; 
3.5 R. Richardson. 
sot Relief Ass'n of the q - & Lannie Cea), 
cael 


an,, 


agara St., Buffalo, N. Sec., Frank 


1, on 
Grand Lodge (178 
ae N. *. cit abt, 256,000; Sec., 
hnson, my 


Charles 


aster € Ne 

thematical Ass’n of America (1915), Fevers Hall, 
iG perins ‘Ohio; Sec.-Treas., D. 

ath a “t16th 

.;.2,200; Sec., ichard- 

, Brown ‘University, Providence, 


Amer. “(888), sat 
Prof. R 
fathematical Statistics, Institute of i035 Phy- 
i Bios Iowa City, Vout 160; G Bo). F oo 


eit craig. 
1 Descendants General Society of (1897 
# eexington Ave., NY ; 5,900; Sec. eee: 
. _G. Murr 
uot Descendants, Society of, (1894), 120 E. 
tb St. She -; 1,000; Sec., H. Russell Drowne, 
, 38H. 57th St..'N, ¥. C. 


i nited States’ Conference of (1932), 78 
pair Unite ce, W., Washington, D. C.; 

¢ alles, evet 50, no Population; Pres,, F. H. ee 
Mayor of New York City; Exec. Dir., 
iy Betters, 


onan (1853), crit 7 No. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; 200,000; wate James is “Wimath, 
wet 874, P blued a, Py 


Ge28) 1430 Massa- 
i h i 950; Exec. Sec., 
AL G. Cottrell, Jr. 

Re: “Medical” Association, American (1847), 535 No. 


a is 


Dearborn St. Chieago, TL; 

Man., Dr. Olin West. 

Medical Society of the County of 
demy of Medicine of Br akin: Fs 
ford Ave., ROOE Ap: bs 
Thomas B. Woo 

Medical Society oe the State of Se York (1307), 
2 E. 103d St., N. Y. C.; 16,723; Sec., Dr. Peter 


Trying. 
Medical Women’s s Aspogiation, America®. (1915), 50 
50th St., Y. C.: 900; Sec., Dr. Grace O. 

RR hay 


Medicine, Ps York ent of (1847), 2 B. 103d 
St., N, 2,350: Sec., Dr. Lewis F, Frissell. 
Mental frciend, American Foundation for (1928), 
50 W. 50th St., N. Y. C.; Sec., Clifford W. Beers. 
Mental Hygiene, Inc. me Int'l Committee for (1931), 
Pe W. 50th St., N. ¥. C.; Gen. Sec., Clifford W. 
eers. 
Mental Hygiene, Inc., Nat’1 Committee for (1909), 
ad W. 50th St., N. ¥. ©.; 785; Sec., Clifford W. 
eers. 
Mercantile Ass’n—(see Central). 
Mercantile Exchange, New York (1872), 6 Harri- 
son, St., N. Y. C.; 450; Bus. Man., C. B, Rader. 
Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., American (1938), 
11, Broadway, N. Y. C.; 44; Sec., . Baker. — 
Merchant Marine Library Ass’ n, ‘American (1921), 
45 Broadway, Y. G.; Exec. Sec., Leonard 
Sullivan. 


Merchants’ Association of New York (1897), 233 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; 3,300; Sec., S. Cristy Mead. 
Meteorological Society, American (1920), Blue bent 
Observatory, Milton, Mass.; 1,200; Sec., Dr. 


Charles F. Brooks. 

Methodist Church, N. Y. City Society of the (1866), 
150 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C.; Exec. Sec., Dr, Frede- 
tick B. Newell, Rm. 814, as above. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Board of Ed cation 
of the (1868), 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
Exec. Sec., Harry Wright MePherson. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Women’s Foreign 
Missionary saps of the, (1869), Rm. 710, 150 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (address communications to 
the Secretary). 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Woman’s Home 
Missionary Soiety, of the, (1880), 420 Plum Pky 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 263,106; Pres., "Mrs. bs 
ee Whitby Pl., Sidney, Ohio; Sec., Mrs. 

DeVinny, 200 South Fairview Ave., St. Paul, 


Mine 

Mexican Beckety of N. ¥., Inc. (1909), 308 W. 34th 
St., N. (asa pH G00: ‘Pres., Francisco Juarez; 
Sec., Uurnertita Heyes 


Microscopical Society +» (1877), c/o American 
Museum of Natural Histoty, Central Park West 
at 79th St., C.;_ 259; Pres., H. W. Zieler; 
Sec., Paul L. Rinenntee 

Military Engineers, Society of American (1919), 
808 Mills Bldg., », Washington, D. C.; 7,200; Exec. 
Sec., Col. W. Mitchell. 

Military & Newal Officers of the World War, ine, 
N. Y¥. Society (1920), abt. 750; Pres., Maj. Gen 
Peorge Albert Wingate, Hall of Records Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥.; Sec., Major Nicholas AW Muller, 625 ° 
star OAL of ig Legato 

rder o e Loyal Legion of t Ss. 
wees, 1805 Pine st. Philadelphia’ pat P: 2,200; 
"| waiters Orie ofthe £ val Leki f th 
ary Order o e Loy egion a e U. J 
Romesnders of the State of N. a Ww. 43a ie 
N. Y. C.; Recorder, Wm. Emory Peitit. Ls 
fhe ee Grace of the World ae (ie) 1700 Eye 
ashington M: 
weawin S. Bettelheim, wa Ww: Ths SER» Bae 
ilitary er 0 e r ar, N: Chapter 
1920), 4 W. 43d St., N. Y ; 62 M 

Mi ites pay. f the U. § : al 
ilitary Surgeons o e U, §., Ass’n of (1891), 
Army Medical Myseum, Washingt ate b eae 
ah Sec., Maj. Gen. H. L. Gilchrist, U 5 


gs er bee cil of America (1919); 959; 
Pres., Max N. Short, Univ. of Arizona. Tucson, 
Atigona, eee on F F. Kerr, Columbia Univ.: 


Naainate Association: 237 


Ampprices (1846), 
Fourth Ave., Gen. Sec., Fred L 
Brownlee. 


Moose Association, Ne ¥, State (1914), Moose Tem- 
ple, Syracuse, N. Y.; 33,000, in the State: Sec.- 


Treas., Charles ia Pros 
rer hs Mayes Order of (1888), Mooseheart, Tll.; 
Sup. Dir., Roy H. Wil liams; Sup.’ Sec, 
Maleohin im R. Giles ‘ 


More Game Birds oA Amerisiy. nets 
(1930), 500 Fifth Ave., N. 
Me Pew +a Engi 
‘otion Picture Engineers, eas 191 a 
Pennsylvania, Seventh Ave, ee 5 30 ae : 16), Hotel 
1,400; Sec., a Frank, Jr., Nat’l Testes Suppi i 


By herons : 


Associations and Societies in the United States 


'Co., 356 W. 44th St., N. Po c. 
Motion Picture Produce: and Titec of 


28; Sec., Carl E. Milli 
Motion Pictures, Nat'l Board of Review of (1909), 
0 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 1,500; Sec., Wilton A: 
aireth 
Motor Bus Operators, Nat’l one of (1926), 831 
Fae yl tes Washington, D. C.; 600; Sec.-Man., 


er. 
Municipal Art Society—(see Art).” 
is Association, American (1924), 1313 E. 
th St., Chicago, Ill.; 42 State leagues of munic- 
foatitiss’ Ass’t Dir., Arnold Miles 

lane "League, National (1894), “309 E. 34th St., 
N. C.; Exec. Dir., Howard P. Jones. 

ain Se of the City of New ¥ork, Ine, (1923), 103d 
oe & Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C.; 947; Sec., Robert 

eRoy. 

Museums, American Association of (1906), Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. Cc; 1,000; 
ae ., Laurence Vail Coleman. 

Inc., Nat*l Bureau for — Advancement of 
erect 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C.; Dir., 
M. Tremaine. 

Music Teacher’s National Association (1876), abt. 
1,200; Pres., Edwin Hughes, 338 W. 89th St., 
N. Y¥. C.; Sec., D. M. Swarthout, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Musicians, American Federation of (1897), 39 Divi- 
eee ewer, N. J.; 130,794; Sec., Fred W. 

irn 

Nat'l Board of Fire Underwriters—(see Under- 


writers). 
Naturalists, Amer, Society of (1883), 550; Sec., 
Indiana Uni- 


Ralph E. Cleland, Botany Dept., 

versity, Bloomington, Ind. 
Society, Amer. (1908), 5540 Pershing 
ouis, Mo.; 720; Sec., Nellie F. Mat- 


Nature Stud 
Ave., St. 
lock. 

Naval Engineers—(see Engineers). 

Naval Engineers, American Society of (1888), 
Bureau of Engineering, Navy Dept., Washington, 
D. C.; 1,100; Sec.-Treas., Lieut. Commander Guy 
Chadwick. 

Naval Order of the U. S. (1890), Pier 2, Lewis 
Wharf, Boston, Mass.; Commander General, 
Frederick B. Craven; Rec. Gen., Herbert 5S. 


Evans 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Ass’ n, U. S. (1919), 3622 
Legation St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; abt. 
3,000; Sec., Lieut. Comdr, Robert A. Van Voorhis. 
Navy League of the U. S., Ine. (1903), Bisiet Bldg. 
Washington, D. C.; 5,000; Pres. Birchard 
Taylor; & Sec.-Treas.,’Mrs. Chaffee ‘nl; Suite 820, 

as 
Navy ‘Mutual Aid Association single Navy Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; 7,700; Sec. & Treas., Capt. 
John R. a dei 
Navy Veterans, U. S. (1935), See Hotel, Penn 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 500; W. Ray Harris, 
P. O. Box 1233, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
- psig Guild of America, Inc. (1885), Rm. 
505, 133 So. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; over 
one million; Sec., Miss Rosamond K. Bender. 
Netherland America oe Inc, (1921), 
Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 125; Pres., Thomas 
J. Watson; Sec., Harold Seiwott’ Fuller. 
New England Historic Genealogical 4 Bocce ie ge 
9 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; 
Everett Jefts Beede. 
New England reared in the ys of N. Y. (1805), 
43 Cedar St., C.; 936; Sec., H. A. Cushing. 
wed ee Spotl Nat’l Society of (1895); abt. 
000; Pres. Gen., Mrs. Lowell F. Hobart, 3130 
Faitiela Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio; Sec.,’ Miss 
Guinevere G. Rifenburgh, 115 Jay St., Albany, 


NeY i. 
New Era Club, Inc. (1901), oe East Broadway, 


eve C55 Pres., Posner, 170 Broad- 
way, N.Y. C.i Sec., (Solomon Winkelman, 188 
Rivington St., N. Y. 


Newspaper Chasaitiea Advertising Managers, Ass’n 
of (1920); 450; Pres., Wayne W. Moores, The 
Observer, Chatlotte, No. Car.; Sec., Walter Leh- 
= Express and "Evening News, San Antonio, 


Tex 
S| bs per say 1933), 1560 Broad- 
ae, ice Pres., Jonathan 


(1887), 370 
Man., Cran- 


American 
8,500; Exec. 
Pasche. 


Y. C.; 456; 


Charles G. Pease 
nevihers, Baptist A eee he et Con- 
venti 
umismatic Society, American (1858), Broadway 
Neri 156th St., NYY ic ; Pres., Edward T. 
Newell; Sec., Sydney P. Noe. 


| ee ae 
Ameri¢a, Inc. (1922), aa W. 44th St., N. Y. C.; | 
en. 


American (1896), 50 W. 50th 

8.555; Dir. of f Headquarters, Mrs, 
Alma H. Scott; Sec.,; Mrs. Mary A. Hickey. 

Nursing Education, Nat’} League of (1893), 50 W. 
50th St., Y. C.; 5,625; address all communi- 
cations to Nine Executive Secretary. 

Nurses, Guild of St. Barnabas for (1886), a Main 

Orange, N. J.; 2,471; Sec., Miss 

Clark, 92 Washington St., East Orange, N. J 

Nursing, Inc., SN Organization for Public 
Health (1912),-50 W. 50th St., F C.;_ 350 
agency eaten a ifl individuals; Gen. ‘Dir., 
Dorothy Deming. 

Occupational Theraphy Ass’n, American (1917), 

C.; 1,100; Exec. Sec., Mrs. 


175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Meta R. Cobb. 

Odd Fellows, Independent Order of (1819), 16 W. 
ae St., Baltimore, Md.; 1,461, 531; Gr. Sec., E. 


Ludvigsen. 
Office Management Ass’n, Nat’l (1914), oe Pine 
Philadelphia, Fa. 1,070; Sec., W. Evans, 
Shaves School, as above. 


Ohio Society of New York (1885), 17th floor, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, Seventh Ave, at 33d St., N. "Y. C.; 
1,100; Exec. Sec., C. A. Althouse. 

Omega’ Delta Lig Fraternity, Inc. (1903), 4 St.) 
Marks Pl., N. C.; 507; Pres., Louis Dundat- 
scheck; Sec., Waiter "C. Kluz. 

Optimist’ International (1919), 1721 Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; 11,000; Sec.-Treas., 
Russell F. Meyer. 

Optometric Ass’n, err ee 518 wie Bldg., 


nc netippct Minn.; ec., Dr. E. H. Kieke- 
napp 

Optometric Ass’n, N. ¥. State a 2472 Broad- 
way, N. ¥. C.; $46; Sec., D. K. Uttal. 

Orange Institution—(see Loyal Orange). 

Organists, American Guild of (1896), 630. Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 6,000; Warden, Dr. Channing Lef- 
bevre; Sec., Ralph A, Harris, Rm. 3010, as above, 

Orientai Research, American Schools of (1900), 409 
Prospect St., New Haven, Conn.; i Pres., 
Prof. Millar Burrows; Field Sec., Dr. Robert M. 
Engberg. 

Oriental Society—(See American Oriental). 

Ornithologists’ Union, American (1883); 2,000; 
Pres., Dr. Herbert L. Friedmann, U. S. Nat: tional 
Museum, Washington, D. C.; Sec. wtiet a E. 
Hicks, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, O} hio. 

Osteopathic Ass’n, American (1897) SiO? No. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 5,500; Exec. Sec., Dr. 
R. C. McCaughan. 

Outdoor Life Federation, Inc., Maryland (1934), 
610 Garrett Bldg., South & Redwood St., Balti- 
more, Md.; 57 organizations; Pres., A. Gordan 
Fleet; Sec., Granville C. Swope. 

Owls, Order of (1904), 31 Wethersfield Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; 365, 000; Sup. Pres., Ferdinand 
D’ ESopo; Sup. Sec., William G. Yokel, Owl Bldg., 
as abov 

Pacific Relations, Inc., Institute of, American 
Council (1927), 129 E. 52d St., N. ¥, C.; 1,325; 
Dec., Frederick V. Field. 

Pan American Society, Inc. Gat), 67 Broad St., 
NN, 0.8 a Pres., John L. Merrill; Sec., 
John J. Clish: 

Pan American Sri (1890), 17th St. and Consti- 
tution Ave., N.W., Washington, D. 21 
American Republics; Dir. Gen., Dr. L. S. Rowe. 

Pan Pacific Union, Ine, (1917), Union Trust Bldg., 
1025 Alakea St., Honolulu, T. H.; Sec., Miss 
Ann Y. Satterthwaite, Box’ 3354, or as above. 

Paper and Aiea Ass’n, Amer. (1878), 122 E. 42d 
St., N. Y. C.; 17 divisional essoctationss bres. 
D. C. Everest; Exec. Sec., Charles W. 

Parents and Teachers, Nat’l Congress of Gen, “600 
St. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; 291, "420: 
Pres., Mrs. J. K. Pettengill,’ The Belentone 
Detroit, Mich.; Sec., Mrs. Warren L. Mabrey, 
421A No. Frederick Be Cape Girardeau, hie 

Park Association of N. ¥. City, Inc. Meee 


Madison Ave., N. 2a C.; Sec., Miss M. Potricis 
Dunn. 

Park arenes Agen gine Inc. (1922), 250 Park 
Ave., N. ; 1,000; Pres., Frederick W. Duval; 


Sec., Enos ae Griswold. 

Park Executives, Amer, Institute of (1898), Box 
422, Tulsa, Okla.; 500; Exec. Sec., Will O. 
Doolittle. 

Pathfinders of America (1914), 12258 Alpine St., 
cael fone 50,000; Founder and Exec. Sec., 

Bei Boclety, American National (1931), 106 

Edams St., Pittsfield, Ill.; Pres., Herbert H. 

Gy ectseen 

Patrolmen’s Benevolent Ass’n of N. Y. City ( ed 
63 Park Row, N. Y. C,; 17,500; Pres., Joseph J 
Burkard; Sec., Charles 3. Monahan. 

Peace Efforts, Amer. Union of Concerted (1938), 8 
W. 40th St., N. Y. C.; Sec., William W. Hinckley. 

Peace, World League for Permanent (1923), 528 


593 


wee M.—— 


eV a ore ee 


2,000,108, in all 


Bhreverort, La.; 
Baron "Marcel- 


Fannin St. 
Man. Dir.,’ 


countries; Pres. and 
lus D. ae Pie rig ie 
Nat’l League of American 


; 
Pen Wom 
» (18971), mwitlard Wotel. * Washington, D. C.; 3,000; 
7 Nat’] ‘Pres., Audrey Wurdemann; Exec. Sec., 
Mabel H. Pittle, both Rm. 409, as above. 


Pennsylvania Sogiety % of N. Y. (1899), Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel 968; Pres., William A. 
Irvin, 71 Broadway, x! Y ‘Gity, Sec., Robert 
Mazet, 270 ‘Broadway, N.Y. 
People’s Lobby, Inc., The vigoa), “Rm. 404 Burchell 
Bidg., Washington, D. C.; 2,780; Pres,, Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell; Sec., Benjamin GC. Marsh. 
Personnel Research Federation, Ine, (1921), 60 E. 
. 42nd St., N. Y. C.; Dir., Charles S. Slocombe. 
‘Petroleum Institute, American (1919), 50 W. 50th 
St., N. ¥. C.; 4,000; Exec. Vice Pres., R. 
Boyd, Jr.; Sec., Lacey Walker 
Pharmaceutical Ass’n, Amer. (4852), Institute of 
Pharmacy, 2215 Constitution Ave., Washington, 
re Cy: active and affiliated, 35, 600; Sec., Dr. 
F, Kelly. 
‘Phi Beta Kappa Alumni in N. Y. (1877), 120 
pecaye?: N. Y. C.; 831; Sec., Emmett W. Poin- 
exter 
Phi Beta Kappa Alumnae in N. Y, (1922), 40 
/ 5. 10th St., N: ¥. C.; 483; Pres., Amanda K. 
_Berls; Sec., Lena Lopiansky. 
% Phi Beta Kappa Foundation (1924), 12 E. 44th St., 
_N. Y. C.; 27; Chmn., John Kirkland Clark; Sec., 
‘William ‘A. Shimer. 
hi Beta Kappa, were Chapters of (1883), 12 
BE. 44th St., N. C.; 86,000; Pres., Frank 
__ Pierrepont Graves; seen ‘William’A. Shimer. 
_ Phi Gamma Delta (1886), 106 W. 56th St., N. Y. C.; 
500; Pres., EH. S. Northrup; Sec., A. N. Parry. 
hilatelic Society, Amer. (1886), 3421 Colfax ‘‘A’’, 
Denver, Colo.; 5,167; Sec., Dr, H. A. Davis. 
'Philological Association, American (1869); 1,061; 
-Sec., rete . A. Post, Haverford College, Haver- 
ford, 
Hitetential Association, American (1901); 7155 
ft , Cornelius Kruse, Wesleyan Univ., Middle- 
( mn, Conn. 
ophical Society, American (1727), 104 So. 
T 5th t., Philadelphia, Pa.; 500; Exec. Officer, 
-Dre Edwin G. Conklin; Secretaries, Dr. John A. 
Miller and Dr. William E. Lingelbach. 
al movies American (1899), Columbia Uni- 
sity, N. Y. C.; 3,500; Sec., W. L. Severinghaus. 


icians, ‘American College of (1915), 4200, Pine 
"Bt, Philadelphia, Pa.; 4,230; Exec. Sec., &. R. 

Loveland. 
225; Sec., 


Physicians, Ass’n of American (1886); 
r. Hugh J. Morgan, Vanderbilt University 

Hospital, o> ret bea Tenn. 

Amer. Institute of (1931), 175 Fifth 

, N: ete] ae societies, 5,000 members; Dir., 
fenry A. 
grim Society “Ci820), 
Iymouth, Mass.; Eres., 

. Bec., Henry W. ary 

oe of the U.S 


Pilgrim Hall, Court St., 
William R. Hedge; 


, 214 Walton Bldg., 
Fay T. Barrett; Sec., 


ning and Cini Association, American (1935), 
901 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. ©.; 
2,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Harlean James. 

Officials, American Society of (1935), 
-E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill,; 700; Exec. Dir., 
er H. Blucher. 
Sa She ide ‘of (1931), 84 William St., 
1,000; Man. Dir., James N. MacLean, 
1506, as above. 
z Center, Nat’l (1927); Dir., Miss Anita 
“Browne, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. ¥. C. 
pete perpen, N .. Veteran (i891), 149 
eee ;. 2,500; Pres., William D, 


(ake 
Bunt pak: ae . Edward F, Kelly. 
Chamb er of Soenihtes hee Ameriees)) 
Te National Alliance of the U. 8S. of N. 
80), 1614-20 W. Division St., 
279,086; Pres., J. Romaszkiewicz; 
czerbowski. 


‘litical Action, League for Independent (1929). 
_ Hotel Frederic, St. Paul, Minn.; 10,000; Nat’l 
‘Dir., aaeuate ¥. Williams. 

Po: a 1 Education, League for—(see Town Hall, 


diet Science Ass’n, Amor, (1903), 305 Harris 
Evanston, Ill,; 2,300; Sec., Kenneth Cole- 

CH Northwestern University, as above. 

EN and Social Science, American Academy of 

3457 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; abt. 

; Pres., Dr. Ernest Minor Patterson; Sec., 


Lichtenberger, 
(1890), 551 Fifth A 


Be gi; guar Us. 
N. ¥. C.; Chmn., Robert B, Strawbridge, Jr.: 


Chicago, nis 
Bec., A; 


‘Assoutahone and Societies in the 


“Ass’t Sec., Robert F. Ke 

Pomological ’ Society, American. ( 
Ames, Iowa; 8,000; Pres., B. S Picket 
H. L. Lantz. m1 

Portuguese Continental Union of the U. Ss. A. 
(1929), 123 Standish Ave., Plymouth, Mass.; 
3,957; Sup. Pres., Jose C. Moura; Sec,, A, S. 
Branco. $ 

Presbyterian Church in the U. 8S. of A. (178 ). 
514 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; abt 
as ,000,000; Stated Clerk, Rev. William Barrow 
ugh. 

Presbyterian Historical Society (Dept, of History 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.) 
(1852), 520 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; 105; Man. & Sec., Rev. Thos. C. Pears, Jr. 

Prevention of War, Nat'l Connall fot (1921), 532 
17th St., N. W., Washington, D 24 national 
organizations; Exec. Sec. Frederick J. 
Libby; Office 'Sec., Mrs. G. G. ‘Mackenz 

Prison eae, Inc., jaaeets (1870), 135 = “isth 
St., N C.; 873; Gen. Sec., E. R. Cas, 

Prison Asaseition of N. ¥., Inc. (i844), 3138 E, 
15th St., N. Y. C.; 5,473; Gen. Sec., E. R, Cass 
Prisons and Prison Labor, Nat’l ‘ona on 
(1909), 1860 Broadway, N. Y. C,; 2,000; Chmn, 
san ‘Council, E. Stagg Whitin; "Sec., Julia K. 

affray 

Prodiive. ‘Exchange, N. ¥. (1861), 2 Broadway, 
N. Y. C.; abt. 1,500; Sec.. W. C. Rossman, 

Professional Woman’s League (1893), Ansonia Ho- 
tel, Broadway at 73d St., N. Y. C.; 100; Sec., 


Frances Brooke. 
and Merchants—(see 42nd 


Property Owners 
Street.) 

Psychiatric Ass’n, Amer. (1844), 2 E. 103d St., 
N. Y. C.; 2,300; Exec. Ass’t, Austin M. Davies. 

Public Administration, Institute of (1907), 302 E. 
35th St., N. Y. C.; Dir., Luther Gulick, 

Public Health Ass’n,’Amer. (1872), 50 W. 50th St., 
N.Y ; 7,000; Exec, Sec., Reginald M. Atwater. 


Pulaski Memorial Committee, Ine,, The General; 
Hotel George Washington, 23rd St. and Lexing- 
ton Ave., N. Y. C.; Pres., John A. Pateracki; 
Gen. Sec., Francis J. Wazeter. 

ssrarrioe Paper Industry, ayia aa at the 

‘ Ss . Cg TAO sec: 
R, G. Macdonald. # 

Puzzlers’ League, Inc., Nat'l (1883), 1325 E. Gibson 

St., Scranton, Pa.; ; Sec., Everett M. Smith, 


Box 205, Astor Station, Boston, Mass 
Quota Club International, Inc. (1919), 1204-18th 
” W., Washington, D.. C.; 3,600; Sec., 


Gladys W. Jones. 
Tescing: a! n, United Hunts (1905), 250 Park Ave., 
N, 450; Sec.-Treas., Lewis E. Waring, 
i Brosditay. A Y¥.c. 
adio ists, Amer. Federation of (1937 Ww. 
sph St., N. Y. C.; 8,000; Nat’l Prec a Emily 
Radio ing taerhog Inc., Institute of (1912), 330 W. 
Gad Sty, N. Y. C.; 5,500; Sec., avoid W. West- 
Radio Relay League, Ine,, Americ 
LaSalle Road, West Hartford, pert a 
Baie Kenneth’ B. Warner. ap 
ailroa uperintendents, Amer. Ass’n of (1882) 
Union Station, St. L 
a iteman. Ouis, Mo.; 1,000; See., Miro he 
ail roaes, Ass’n of American (1934), Trans - 
tion Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 139 ;Transporte- 


tems; Pres., Dene. lley; - 

a orsien, Pelley; Sec.-Treas., H. J. 
ailway Business Associati 1 - 
born St., Chicago, Ill; 60 : saad = Treas. eee 


Haryey Middleton, 
ea, eopomies | Ass’n 
ureau oO 1910), 1024 Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C!; Dir, ep 
Renee Kidman: x. Julius H. Parme- 
Railway Engineering Ass’ Amer. ort 59 E. 
; 1,900; Sec., W. S. 


Van Buren St., Chi 
L Bes ae aie 
Nat’l Ass’n (1919 at 


Rainbow Division Veterans, 


Bad Neuenahr, Germany): 12,750 

Hoyt, 3792 W. 152d St., Cleveland’ Onis. re pe 
Heat rats, Bard | ony: a Inc, (1896), 12 B. 
screat 500; Sec., Jones W. Mer- 

ecreation Association, a nie (1906), 31 

Fourth Ave., 4 

Braucher. = 4 e ps Howard 


Red Cross, eamericgn aii ! th 
ep PARE oe ee i! shea D&E 


Sts., N. ; 5,668,68 
8,000,000 ie Chmn.,’N 0 senior, 
Miss’ Mabel T. "Chin. Normén H. Davis; 7 


Red Men, Improved Order of (1849), 1521 WwW. Gir- 


oe Philadelphia, Pa.; 20, 169; Sec., Cl 
Reform Peverstion, Int’l C1695), 134 B St.. 


of American Railroads, 


a 


te Plan Ass'n, Ine. (1929), el Madison 

_ _ Ave., N. Y¥. C.; 789; Sec., Harold M. Lewis. 
Regular Veterans Ass’n—(See Veterans). 

Religious Education, Int’! Council of (1907), 203 

No. @Vabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Gen. Sec., Dr. 

Roy G. Ross. 

Research Council, Nat’l (1916), 2101 Constitution 
Ave., Washington, D. C.; abt. 220: Chmn., Ross 
G. Harrison; Exec. Sec., Albert L. Barrows. 

Research in Human Heredity, Ass'n for (1938), 

(formerly Eugenics Research Ass’n, me: Cold 

Spring Harbor, L. I., N. Y.; Sec., H. H. Laughlin. 

Reserve Officers’ Ass'n of the U. S. (1924), 

Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 

36,601; Sec., Lieut. Col. William P. Wattles. 

Retail Credit. Ass’n, Nat’l (1912), 1218 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo.; 14,780; Gen. Man.-Treas., L. S. 


Crowder. 
Rifle Ass’n of America, Nat’l (1871), 1600 Rhode 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; 250,000; 


Island Ave., 
. Exec. Vice-Pres., Major Gen. Milton A. Reckord; 
Sec., C. B. Lister. 
Road Builders’ Ass’n, Amer. (1902), National Press 
Bldg., Washington, D. G.; 5,100 active; 35,000 
affiliated; Engineer-Director, Charles M. Upham. 
Rockefeller cise: The (1913), Fe W. 49th 
a: i: St., N. Y. C.; 20; Pres., Raymond B. Fosdick; 
+ Sec., Norma S. Thompson. 
~ Rocket Society, American (1930), Rm. 382, 50 
Church St., N. Y. C.; abt. 300; Pres., Alfred 
Africano, 43 Bennett Ave., Yonkers, N. ¥.; Sec 
Max Krauss, 27 W. 76th St., N. ¥. C. 
Roosevelt’ Memorial Association, Inc. (1919), 
Roosevelt House, 28 E. 20th St., N. Y. C.; Pres., 
ee R. Garfield; Sec. & Dir., Hermann Hage- 


orn... 
Rose Society, American (1899), Box 687, Harris- 

burg, Pa.; abt. 3,100; Sec., R. Marion Hatton. 
Rosicrucian Brotherhood (AMORC) (Ancient Mys- 
tical Order Rosae Crucis) (1915), Rosicrucian 
Park, San Jose, Calif.; 35,000; Pres. & Im- 
H. Spencer Lewis; Sec., Ralph M. 


wis. 
Rosicrucians, Inc., Society of (Known as the 
Societas Rosicruciana in America) (1909), See 
House, 321 W. 101ist St., N. Y. C.; Pres. & 
Supreme Magus, George Winslow Plummer; Sec., 
G. E. S.. Miller. 

Rotary International (1905), 35 E. Wacker Dr., 
_ Chicago, ; 4,975 clubs; 209,500 Rotarians; 
Sec., Chesley R Perry. ; 
Rowing Ass’n, Intercollegiate (1895), Columbia, 
Cornell, Navy, Syracuse, Pennsy lvania; Exec. 
Sec., Reynolds Benson, 401 John aay Hall, Colum- 

bia Univ., N. Y. C. 

Russell Sage Foundation (1907), 130 E. 22d St., 
N. C.; nm. Dir., Shelby M. Harrison. 

Safety Council, ae (1913), 20 No. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill.; 5,065; Man. Dir., W. H. Cameron. 

= eee co s dockets "of the State of N. ¥. (1756), 

3 .. N. Y. C.; 820; Pres., Arthur 

ik ae Permanent Sec., Robert Graham. 

St. David’s Society of the, "State of N. ¥. (1835), 
co dake Ave., N. Y¥./C.; 250; Sec., Thomas 


Jenkin 
St. tise s ‘Societ of Spd ak 15 Moore St., 
N. Lee Bee, G. N. B. Watkins; Almoner, 


yD. panos. 

Samaritans of the U. S. and Canada, Ancient 

Mystic Order of (1901), 2432 Pierce Ave., Ni- 

agara Falls, N. Y.; 7,500: Sup. Sec., Ralph 
Tris 


Save the Children Federation (1931), Metropolitan 


_ Tower 1 Madison Ave., N - C.; 10,000; Exec. 

eee patrons League (1918) 114 Sansome 
, 2, 

Sec., Newton 


a poe Francisco, Calif.; 5,000; 
Dru: 


Fouks, Nat’l Ass’n of Mutual (1920), 60 

savings St., N.Y. C.;. 530; Exec. Sec., John 
W. Sandstedt. 

Scenic and Historic Preseqvation ap cade Amer. 
ae eee ponent Ave., N. Y. ©.; 300;.Sec., 
Merrill Denison. 

School Art - Renene of N. Y. C. (1909), 745 tye 


Ave., N. Y. C.; adult, 300; junior, 21, 559; Sec., 

Florence N. Levy 
School Garden Ass’ n of N. ¥. (1908), 121 E. 51st 
Y. C.; 10,000; Exec. Vice-Pres., Van 


St. N. 

5 Evrie Kilpatrick; Sec., arvin M. Brooks. 
Sei American Ass’n for the Advancement of 

A a Smithsonian Institution Bldg.. Wash- 
4 Bron, DEC. 


20,000;. Permament Secretary, Dr. 
%. Moulto 


Nat'l icounea on Elementary (1920), 160; 
™* 


Pres., Miss Mildred Fahy. Principat Peirce 
School, 1423 Bryn Mawr Ave., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Sec., Miss Jennie Hall, Board of Education, 305 
City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sciences," American Academy of Maa Miami, 
eek address all communications to the Secre- 


ary 
Sciences, National Academy of (1863), 2101 Con- 
stitution Ave., Washington, D, C.; 304 active, 
6 emeriti members; 41 foreign associates; Pres.. 
Dr. Frank B. Jewett; Exec. Sec., Paul Brockett. 
Sciences, New York Academy of (1817), American 
Museum of st ae History, Central Park West | 
at 79th St., Y¥. C.; 1,073; Exec. Sec., Hunices 
Thomas ee: 
Sciences, Social—(See Social Sciences. < 
Scientific Temperance Federation 1906), 400 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass.; 300; Bus. Man. & 
Treas., James J. McPhillips: Research Sec., igo 
Grace C, Howard. 
Scottish Clans, Order of (1878), 150 Causeway St.. 
Boston, Mass.; 25,000; Sec., Thomas R. P. Gibb. i 
Sculpture Society, National (1893), 115 E. 40th St., 
w Peg + ae eae Eleanor M. Mellon, 955 Fifth | 
ve 


Seamen’s phupe Institute of N. Y. (1834), 25 . 
South St., N. Y. C.; Supt., Rev. Harold He : 
Kelley. ‘ 

5 


Security League, Lar National (191%), 45 W. 45th 
St., N. Y. C.; 5,000; Pres., Gen. R. L. Bullard; 
Sec., John W. Tiedemann. 

Shipbuilders, Nat’l Council of American (1921), 2: 
West St. Y. C.; 50; Pres., H. Gerrish Smith; 
Sec., C. CG. ys 

Simplified Spelling Board (1906), Lake Placid Club, 
N. 240; Sec., Godfrey Dewey. 

Small Business Men—(See Business Men’s Ass on.) 

Soap & Glycerine Producers, Inc., Ass’n of Ame. 
can (1926), 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; 
Roscoe C. Edlund. . 

Soaring Society of America (1932), 1909 atu 
chusetts Ave., N. Y. C.; 920; Gen. Man., sears 
Wightman. } = 

Social Hygiene Ass’n, Inc., Amer. (1914), 50 W 
se St., N. Y. C.; 10,000; Sec., Mrs. Henry 


Social Sciences, ees Institute of (1899), 271 Madi 
son Ayve., N. Cl - Pres; William Edw: 
Hall; Sec., Miss Rosina Hahn. 

Social Security, American Ass’n for (1927), 
lth St., N. ¥. C.; 4,000; Exec. Sec., Abraha 
Epstein. 

Social Work, Nat’l Conference of (1873), 82 No 
High St., Columbus, Ohio; 6,500; Sec., Hows 
R. Knight. 

Social Workers, American Ass’n of (1921), ay 
22d St., N. Y. C.; 11,250; Exec. Sec., Ws 


West. 

Society of the Cincinnati, Inc. (1783), 2118 Me 
achusetts Ave., Washington, D. C.; 1,499; 
Gen., John Collins Daves, 136 W. Lanval b 
Baltimore, Md.; Sec. Gen., Francis Apt or 
Foster, Vineyard Haven, Mass. ; 

Sociological Society, American (1905), Univ. | 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 1,100; Sec. 
Harold A. Phelps. ‘ 

Sojourners, Inc., National (1917), 135 Glenb 
Road, Bethesda, Md.; 8,400; Nat’l Sec., ‘Mta} or 
George F. Unmacht. 

Sons of Amer. Legion—(See American Tpaton ve 

Sons of the American Revolution, pape te State 
Society (1890), Hotel Plaza, N. Y. C.; a 
Pres., Richard V. Goodwin; Sec., Major C 
ane DuBois. 

the American bas ak alae pene ot 

50089). 1227-16th St., N. W., ington, ( 

15,000; Pres. Gen., Messmore Rendall: Sec. Ge 

Frank’ B. Steele. y 

Sons of the American ae N. ¥. Ch: 
(1918), Hotel Plaza, N. Y. C. 1,200; 
Laurens M. Hamilton; Sec., ‘Major Chas. 

~ DuBois. 5 

Sons of Confederate Veterans (1896), Law Bldg., 
Richmond, Va.; 32,000; Adjt. -in-Chief, we 
L. Hopkins. 

Sons of Italy Grand Lodge, Ine. (1911), 231 

14th St., N. Y. C.; abt. 15,000; Grand Ma 
br Santo Modica; Grand Sec., Luigi Campione. 

Sons of Bat Ass'n of (1903), 665 Newark 
Jersey City, N. J.; 16,000; Pres., Joseph Pawlo 
Sec., Alexander Sudnik, § 

Sons of the Revolution Society of the (1876) 
23 States and District of Columbia; 7,500; G 
Sec., Hoyt Garrod Post, 270 Broadway, N. 

Sons of the Revolution, State of N. ¥. 
Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl St., N. Y. 
Pres., William T. Van Alstyne; Sec., L. i Vv) 
ston Sands. ‘ 

Sons of Union 3 hoe! of. Civil War (1869), 
Municipal Bidg., N. Y. C.; 48,000; Depts 
Treas., Julius Isaacs. 
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Associations and Societies in the United States 


Sons of Union Veterans af the Civil War (1882): 
38,750; Commander-in-Chief, William L. An- 
derson, 41 Robin St., West Roxbury, Mass.; Nat’l 
Sec., Horace H. Hammer, Colonial Trust’ Bldg, 
Reading, Pa, 

Sons of ion, | Order (1910), 220 Fifth Ave.; N. Y. 

3,500; Grand Master, Dr, Harris J, ‘Levine; 
Sec., Dr. Jacob I. Steinberg. a28 


Southern ia Foundation, Inc. (1937), 


Jackson Pl, W.; i een D. Ce. 29% 
Pres., Arthur %. Wrigh 

Southern sorely, N, ie "(1886), The _Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, Y¥. C.; 900; es William J. 
Graham; Sec., pieward L. Mim 

pasoieh War Veterans, Tpes, United (1898), 40 G 
aN, Washington, D ©.; 104,000; Qm: Gen., 


Spectal i i (see Libraries.) 

Oo raries Ass’n—(see 

Sports Clubs, Int’l Associated (1930), 17 E, 42nd 

N. Y. G3 Pres., B. deR, McCloskey, 
standards Ass'n, American (1918), 29 W. 39th St., 
N. Y¥. C,; 1,200; Sec., Dr. P, G. Agnew. 

Stars and Bars, Order of the (1938), Law Bldg., 
Richmond, Va.; 350; Ass’t Adjt. Gen., Walter 
L, Hopkins. 

State Founders’ Society of America (1902), 920 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; 157; Exec. Vice 
Ree Merrill’ G, Baker; Sec., Raymond L. 


Collier. 
Stes Governments, Council of (1933), 1313 BH. 60th 


, Chicago, Ill.; 41 States; Exec. Dir., Frank 
Sai: 
State Parks, Nat'l Conference on (1921), 901 
Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 500; 
Exec. Sec., Harlean James. 


Staten Island Civic League (1913), 1 Pendleton Pl., 
Staten eo N. ¥.; 600; Exec, Officer, Wm. 


Wirt M 
pieeuoal Ass'n, American fiat) 1626 K St., 
. W., Washington, D, C.; 2 Sec., Frederick 
F plephan. Rm. 210 Wipiiacy ‘Bldg., as above. 

Steamship Historical Soc., Amer. (1935), 48 Cus- 
tom. Hose St., Prov idence, R. L.; oe . Edwin 
A. Patt, 12 Joyce St., Barrington, 

Steel Founders’ Society of America. (1902), 920 
Midland Bldg.., Cleveland, Ohio; 157; Exec, Vice 
Pres., Merrill G. Baker; Sec., Raymond L. Collier. 

Steuben Society of America (1919), =~ Lexington 
Ave., N. 3% C.; Nat'l Chmn., Theo, H, Hoffmann; 
Sec., Dr. F. Mayer. 

Stewardship Council, United (1920); 75; Pres., 
Fey a tg Hawley, Missions Bldg., indianapolis, 

Dr. Harry S. Myers, Hillsdale Col- 

Ie,  Hiigdale, Mich.* 
Bor Exchange, Chicago (1882), 120 So, La Salle 
t., Chicago, I 354; Sec., Walter R. Hawes. 

Steck Exchange, New York (1792), 11 Wall St., 
MN. ¥._6.; hmn., George E. Bartlett: 

Chatles’ E, Saltzman. 


Sec., 

Student Volunteer Movement (1888), 156 Fifth 
ve., N. ¥. C.; Gen. Sec., Paul J. Braisted. 
Sugar Brokers Ass’ n, Nat'l (1203). 129 Front St., 
Y. C.; 414; eee, See., J. D. Hegeman, Jr., 

Rm, 808,’as a 
Sunbathing Ass'n, sehionh (1933), Box 124, Oak- 
land, N. J.; 3 million; Exec, Sec., Tisley Boone. 
ucation, 


. . N 


ares ehae Ass'n, World's (1907), 51 Madison 
A . C.; 37/285,519; Sec., Dr, Robert M 


Sundey School Auxiliary Society, aoe Nat’! eee 
111 First St., ee uN Mo.; Pres., 


3 

upp: on oO} ce, Resist for the (1873), 

215 W. 22d St., pats fe 300; P Pres., Francis 
Bertram Elgas: Sec., Oh “Ss. Sumner. 

Surf Fishing Club, East eng & Fresh Water Unit 
(1931); Riverhead, Ns aa ; Sec., Ever- 
ett A, Brown, 

Surgeons, American College of (1913), 40 E. Brie 
Begone: Ill.; 12,500; Sec., Dr. Frederic A. |> 


Surgeons, Military—(See Military Surgeons.) 

Surgical Ass'n, American (1882); ey Dr, Allen 
oO, Whipple. 630 W, 168th St., N. ¥. C.: Seo., Dr. 
paul es G.-Mixter, 319 Longwood dea Boston, 


Swedish Historical Foundation, American (1926), 
American Swedish Historical Museum, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; 7,000; address communications to 

“Fech ade ; 
ammany, Society of, or Columbian Order 
100 BE. 17th St., N. ¥. C.; Grand aeett 
Thomas Darlington: Sec., Edward J. McCullen. 

Tau Alpha Om Fraternity (1920), 550; Nat'l 
cen. =n PE eecee 280, Montague St., 

a +» Maurice -1 
Washington, D. C, i ee a 
Tax Ass'n, National (1907), State Office Bldg., 


Sachem, 


Columbia, So. Car.; 1,250; Sec., W. G. 
Teachers, American Federation of (1916), 506 So. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 35,000; Sec. Treas., 
Irvin R. Kuenzli; Office Sec., Lena Hults. 
Teachers Union, Local 5 (1916), 114 E. 16th St.. 
N. ¥. C.; 6,500; Sec., Louis J, Rosenthal. : 
Television Society, Hollywood (1936), 763 Gower 
St., Hollywood, Calif,; 100; Pres., George H. 
Seward. 
Temperance Education Foundation, Amer, ve! (1933), 
R. E. Gross Bldg., Berwyn, Ill.; 116,121; Exec. 


Sec., Frederick Gross. 
Templars of Honor and Temperance (1845), abt. 
8,000; Sec., John Sloan, 37 Liberty St., New 


Britain, Conn. 

Temple jSisterhoods, Nat’l Federation of (1913), 34 
W. 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio; 55,000; Exec. Dir., 
Miss Jane Evans. 

Textiles, Inc., ae : Suresh of (1872), 10 E. 
40th St., N. C.; 89; , Miss Irene L. Blunt. 

Theosophical Bante Cisie. 600 Catalina Blvd., 
Point Loma, Oalif.; Leader, G. de ‘Purucker; 
Sec. Gen., Joseph H. Fussell. 

Theosophical Society of America (1875). Olcott, 

O. Box 419, Wheaton, Ill.; 4,100; Nat'l Sec.. 
Miss Etha Snodgrass 
bi ae Delta Chi Fraternity (1847), 40 W. 53d St., 
Y..0.; 14,500; Sec., Norman Hackett. 

Thirty Fourth Street-Midtown Ass’n, Inc. Cae 
47 W. 34th St,, N. Y. C.; 100; Pres., Wm. F. 
Koelsch; Sec..’ John C. Messer. 

Toastmasters International, Inc, (1924), 205 
Church St., Santa Ana, Calif.; 3,350; Sec., Ralph 
Cc. Smedley. 

Tobacco Merchants Ass’n of the U. S. (1915), 341 
Madison Ave., N, Y. C.; 480; Man. Dir., Charles 
Dushkind, 

Torch Clubs, In’l ane n of (1924), 519 White Bldgs., 


Buffalo, N. ¥.; 2,100; Sec., Irving R. Templeton. 
Town Hall, Inc. (1894, as League for Political 
Education); 123 W. 43d St., N. Y. C.; 3,656; 
Pres., George V. Denny, Jr.; Sec., Miss’ Iva 
Nichols. 
Praete Society, Amer. (1825), _7. W.. 45th St., 


. O.; Exec. Sec., Edwin Noah Hardy, 

Trae “Clubs of America, Associated (182), Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; 641; Traffic 
Man., Jo ¥ Lamphear, Industrial Paper Co., 
615 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 

Transit Ass’n, American (1825), 292 Madison Aye., 
N. ¥. C.; 822; address communications to the 
secretary, 

Trapshooting Ass’n, Amateur (1923), Vandalia, 
Ohio; 7,500; Sec,, L. M. Krieg, Newark, Ohio. 
Travelers’ Aid Society, Inc. (1907), 144 B. 44th 
St., N. Y. C.; address all communications to 

the secretary, 

Trotting Association, National (1870), 525 Main 
St., Hartford, Conn,; Sec., Roger Duncan. 


Tuberculosis, Association, National (1904), 50 W.. 


50th St., N. Y. C.; 1,600; Man. Dir., Dr. Kendall 
Emerson. 

Turners, American (1848), 8735 E. Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich.; 20,000; Pres., Carl M. Weideman; 
Sec., Emil L, ‘Pletz. 

Tepaina of Ey eee a lea -15th 

.W., ashington, ; + 1,@007) (Seer 
Elmer J. Koch : mies 

Underwriters, Amer. Institute of Marine (1898), 
99 John St., N. ¥. C.; 38 companies, 58 indi- 
viduals; Sec., Ernest G. Driver. 

Underwriters’ Assn of the City of N. Y., Inc., Life 
(1886), Hotel Pennsylvania, N. Y¥. ’C.; 1,400; 
Man. Sec., John M. Hughes. 

Underwriters, Nat’l Board of Fire (1368), 85 ieee 
St. Y¥. C.; 198 companies; Gen. Man., W. E. 
Mailalieu: Sec., Sumner Ballard, 

Unitarian Laymen’ s League (1919), 25 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass.; 5,500; Sec., Richmond H. Sweet. 

Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, 
General Alliance of (1880), 25 Beacon §&t., 
= Mass.; 21,000; Sec., Mrs. H. B. Hart- 
well 

Unitarian Sunday School Societ 1 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; . Ria % 
Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Srey 
Providence, R. I.; Sec., Be 

ee ccgreee t 
nite ress Associations (1907), 220 E. 42d St., 
N. Y. C.; Pres,, Hugh Baillie; Sec,, R. H. 

biebrenactiat G al C 
niversalis' ener. ‘onvention, Inc. (1866), 16 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass,; abt. : 
Dr. John M. Ratcliff. Magan 


Query. 


> 


Radin of (1882 1634 
65,0005. aa Bi. Dr. 


‘of ‘New York (1918), 202-6 Ww. 136th 
eee: ; over 5.000: Sec. James H. Hubert. 
Blown | cutie of Commerce—(see Chamber of 
. erce 
Veterans Ass’n, Fats American (1933), 271 Madison 
Ave., N. ¥. C.; 13,000; Sec., Roger B. Emmons. 
Veterans Ass’n, Regular (1934), 1115-15th St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C.; 50,000; Nat'l Adjt., 
George F. Weis. 
Veterans of All Wars, Allied American (1937), Rm. 
612, 127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; Adijt.. 
__ George S. Geis, 1122 No. Clark St., Chicago, HI. 
Veterans of America, Inc., United (1932), (Amal- 
gamated with Allied American Veterans in 1937). 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. S. (1899), 
Broadway at 34th St., Kansas City, Mo.; Adit. 
- Gen., R. B. Handy, Jr. 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. S., Ladies 
Auxiliary to the (1914), 1020 Medical Arts Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo.; abt. 85,000; Nat'l Sec., Mrs. 
Grace H. Davis. 
5182 
000; 


Veterans Womans Ass’n, Regular (1936), 
Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D. C.: 1 
Sec., Odillion Hopgood. 

Veterinary Medical Ass'n, Amer. (1863), 221 No. 

LaSalle St., Chicago, Dl.; 5,500; Exec. Sec., L. A. 

Merillat. 

Vocational Ass’n, Inc., American (1925), 1010 Ver- 

mont Ave., Washington, D. 21,900; Exec. 

= Sec., L. H. Dennis. 

- Walter Scott School—(See Crippled Children). 

Walther League, International (1893), 6438 Eggles- 

ton Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 85,000; Sec., Prof. O. P. 

Kretzmann. 

_ War of 1812, General Society of the (1814), 600; 

ae — aus Frederick McAlpin, 27 W. 44th 

War Mothers, American beat 2006 Columbia 
Road, Washington, D. C.; 8,000; Nat'l Pres., 
Mrs. Irving Fairweather; Sec., Mrs. Lizbeth A. 
Waters. 

War Veterans, United American (1918), Rm. 905, 
Ordway Bldg., 207 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
107,683; Commander-in-Chief, John Hogan: 
Adit. Gen., Edward Goerke. 

Waterways Ass’n, New York State (1909), 91 State 
St., Albany, N. Y.; 300; Manager, Warner Bates. 

' Weights and Measures, American [Institute of 

7d 1916), 33 Rector St., N. ¥. C.; 100; Pres., Wal- 

rT Renton Ingalis; Sec., Hortense Hanks. 

_ Westchester County Children’s Association, 

J E14), 185 Main St., White Plains, N. 

4,000; Exec. Dir., Mrs. Edith J. Mitchell. 

West End Association (1884), 225 Broadway, 

2 N. Y. C.; 325; Sec., Archibald W. McEwan. 

a West Side Association of Commerce, Inc. (1925), 

330 W. 42d St., N. Y. C.; 1,000; Vice Pres. & 
> Man. Dir., James W. Danahy. 

= Wildlife Institute, American (1935), 822 Invest- 

\ age Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Pres., Frederic 

Walcott, State Office Bldg., Partford, Conn.: 
asiioe Sec., C. M-. Palmer, Pr., Washington 
address. 

Woman Geographers, Society of (1925), 232 Barr 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 250; Pres., Mrs. 
Frances Carpenter Huntington. 

Woman’s Ass’ n, Amer. (1912), American Woman’ Ss 
Club, 353 W. 57th St., N. Y. 2,5 Dir., 
Mrs. Helen Probst Abbott: Sec., Thalia Newton 
ee alder 

man’s Christian Temperance Union, Nat’l 
weisia): 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill.; 500,000; 
Pres., ‘Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith; Sec., Mrs. Anna 

; Marden, DeYo. 

- Woman’s Home Missionary Society (1880), 420 

Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio; 263,106; Pres., Mrs. 

WwW. H. GC. Goode, Whitby Pi. Sidney, “Ohio: 

: Corr. Sec., Mrs. V. F. DeVinny, 200 S. Fairview 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Woman’s_ Roosevelt Memorial Som Ae (1919). 
Roosevelt House, 28 E. 20th St., Y. C.; 1,000; 
Pres., Mrs. John Henry Peeeiiond: Sec., Mrs. 
Biddle Dike. 

ere os The Army & Navy Legion of Valor of 
the U. (1905), 355- 50th St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
218; Beek, Mrs. Robert Cain, as above; Sec., 
Mrs. Hugh Abercrombie, 541 North Ave., Verona, 


a ee 
“Women’s Bar Ass’n, N. ¥. (1935); 170; Pres., 
Hilda G. Schwartz, 39 Broadway, N. Y. Gy; 
Rec. Sec., Isable Joffe, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
‘Women’s Clubs, Gen. Federation of (4890), 1734 
N- o mW Washington, abt. 2,000,000; Pres., 
EM 


Inc. 


Orr Dunbar; Corresponding Sec., 
. B. Ritchie. 3 
en’s “Clubs, Inc., Nat’] Federation of Business 


and Professional (1919), 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 

_ 70,000; Pres., Earlene White; Exec. Sec., Lou at ‘ 
Franklin Bache. 

Women's Educational & Industrial Union (1877), — 
264 Boylston St., Boston, Mass.; 3,035; y te “ 
Mrs. Eva Whiting White: Sec., Miss Mary H. 
Tolman. 

Women’s Medical Ass'n of N. Y. City (1900), NY 
Academy of Medicine, 2 E. 103d St., N. Y. C. 
abt. 200; Pres., Dr. Emily D. Barringer; Sec., 
Dr. Adelaide Romaine. 

Women’s National Republican Club, Inc. (1921) 
3 W. 51st St., N. Y. C.; 4,000; Pres., Mrs. W: 
meet Henry Hays: Corr. 'Sec., Mrs. Ira A. Camp: xu 

e 

Women’s Trade Union League of America, Nat’l 

(1903), 307-308 Machinists Bldg., Washington, 
C.; direct and affiliated, 1,000,000; Sec. Hlisa- 
beth ‘Christman. 

Women’s Trade Union League,.N. Y¥. (1903), 247 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; 100,000; Pres., Rose. : 

Schneiderman; Sec., C. Cook. ‘ 

Women Voters, Nat'l League of (1920), 726 Jack- 
son Pl., Washington, D. C.; Pres., Miss Mar- 
guerite M. Wells: Sec., Mrs, Paul Eliel. * 

Women Voters, N. ¥. League of (1920), 151 E. 50th 
St., N. Y. C.; Pres., Mrs. Francis Donaldso 
Sec., Mrs. Rita H. Morris. 

Women World War Veterans, Inc. (1935) (ist. 
1918 as Women of the U. S. Naval Reserves 
Force), 42 W. 58th St., N. Y. C.; abt. 40,00 
Nat'l Commander, Dorothy Frooks; Sec., 

Clare Ferguson. 

Woodmen of America, Modern (1883), 1504 Third — 
Ave., Rock Island, Ill.; 437,609; Nat'l Pres., — 

Oscar E. Aleshire; Nat'l "Sec., J..@: Ray. 

Woodmen Circle, Inc., Supreme Forest (1891 
Woodmen Circle Bldg., 3303 Farnam St., Omaha, 
Nebr.; 133,705: Nat’l Pres., Mrs. Dora Alerandes % 
Talley; Nat'l Sec., Mrs. Mamie E. Lon . 

Woodmen of the World (1890), 1447 Stzemont » 
Pl., Denver, Colo.; abt. 44,500 all classes; Pres., 
Peter F. Gilroy; Sec., Albert H. Laub. 

Woodmen of the World Life Esurance) Socte' 
1890), Insurance Bldg., 17th _& Farnam 
maha, Nebr.; 362,979; ree De Emmett 

shaw; Sec., Farrar Newberr 

Ww. 40 a 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation (1999), 8 
St., N. Y. C.; Exec. Sec., Agnes F. Heaney. 
Wool Manufacturers, Nat'l Ass’n of (1864): 37 
Pres., Arthur Besse, 386 Fourth Ave., N. : 
Sec., Walter Humphreys, Rm. 1020, 30 weet 
St., Boston, Mass. 
World Alliance for Int’l Friendship _— 
Churches). vas 
World Calendar Association, Inc. (1930), 
national Bldg., 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 10 
eet oe Elisabeth Achelis: Sec., Miss 
ie 
World Peace Foundation (1910), 40 Mt. V 
St., Boston, Mass.; Dir. Dr. 8. eee J 
World War Amputations Ass’n, Inc., U. 2 
132 E, 28th St., N. Y. Wibokiiss comn m 
tions to the Secretary.) ‘ 
xoane Judaea, Inc., Nat’l (1909), 111 Fifi 
N. ¥. C.: abt. 70,000; (address comm 
tions to the Secretary.) 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, Nat'l ¢ 
of the (1844 in London; 1851 in i 
M.-C eS 


Madison Ave., 


ton Ave. ‘e 92nd St., N. Y. or 7,000; 
ton Weill. 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Uni 
Church, Nat’l (1889), 16 Beacon St., 
Mass.; 3,000; Sec., William E. Gardner. _ 
Young People’ s Religious Unien Mea ignes 
St., Boston, Mass.; 17,000; Sec. Gla 


Young Women’s Christian Associations 0! 
U. S. of A., Nat’l Organization. 


Organization, Mrs. 
Nat’l Board, Mrs. John eed 
Board, Mrs. ‘William Van V. 


Bldg., i Ore.; 

Col. Edward Howell; Nat’ ‘4 Sée., Mae E. ta 
Zionist Organization ‘of America (1897), 11 F au 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 120,000; Pres. Dr. Solomon Ge d- 
man: Sec., Morris Margulies. ries 
Zonta International (1919), 59 E. Van Bure 
feria Ill.; 4,000; Sec., Miss Harri 

Richar 
Panlogicts. Amer. Soc. of (1890), abt. 825; Sec 
E. G. Butler, Princeton Univ., Princeton, No 
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National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


An Official of the Society 


Source: 


~ The National Geographic Society, founded in 
1888 ‘‘for the increase and diffusion of geographic 
knowledge,’' has played such an important role in 
exploration and the advancement of science, and 
has so effectively interpreted and illustrated geog- 
raphy for the layman, that its membership exceeds 
1,100,000, its researches and expeditions range to 
the ends of the earth, and its dissemination of 
geographic and other scientific knowledge extends 
to every community in the world. 

The Society pioneered in the study of Alaska and 
in opening up that territory. It supported Peary 
in his expeditions that culminated in the attain- 
ment of the North Pole. It sent an expedition to 
Greenland, with the U. S. Navy cooperating, 
through which Rear Admiral Byrd acquired the far 
northern fiying experience that carried him to 
both of the earth’s Poles. It cooperated and con- 
tributed financially to the Byrd Antarctic Expedi- 
tions and assigned scientific observers. Albert H. 
Bumstead, the Society's chief cartographer, de- 
vised the Sun Compass, which has greatly simpli- 
fied air navigation in sunshine. Expeditions were 
sent out to investigate the problems of volcanism 
and seismology at Mont Pelee, Messina, and Mount 
Katmai. Expedition led by Dr. Robert F. Griggs, 
in the region of the giant Mt, Katmai, Alaska, 
discovered the vast Valley of Ten _ Thousand 
Smokes, since proclaimed a National Monument. 
Another expedition brought to world attention the 
famous Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico, now a 
National Park, c 2 

A joint expedition of the Society and Yale Uni- 
versity discovered the ancient city of the Incas of 
Peru, Machu Picchu. An expedition of the Society 
disclosed a New World Pompeii in the Valley of 
Mexico, where tangible evidence of a civilization 
7,000 years old has been found beneath the lava 
flow of the Pedregal. ’ 5 

In a series of expeditions led by Dr. Neil M, 

udd, the pre-Columbian city of Pueblo Bonito 
in Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, was unearthed and 
restored. Other expeditions based on the work 
at Pueblo Bonito, led by Dr. Andrew E, Douglass, 
formulated a tree-ring calendar which extends the 
chronology of the southwestern United States back 
to eight centuries before Columbus crossed the 
Atlantic. 

Expeditions of the Society led by Frederick R. 
Wulsin and Dr, Joseph F, Rock penetrated the 
heart of Asia. Dr. Rock explored gorges of the 
Yangtze River, rivaling those of the Grand Can- 
you and sent back to America a rich collection of 
rare, ancient ceremonial books which are now in 
the Library of Congress. 

The Society made grants of $65,000 to the 
United States Astrophysical Observatory, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, to assist its studies of 
solar radiation and its effect on weather changes. 

The Sociey has encouraged public interest in 
National Parks and conservation, At a cost of 
$100,000 it purchased and presented to the Govern- 
ment 2,239 acres of the finest giant sequoia and red 
and yellow pine within the Sequoia National Park, 

In 1934 the Society in cooperation with the New 
York Zoological Society made a series of deep 
sea explorations off Nonsuch Island, Bermuda, 
under the leadership of Dr. William Beebe. This 
suryey succeeded in reaching a depth of 3,028 feet, 
the greatest ocean depth yet achieved by man. 

In 1934 the Society and the United States Army 
Air Corps jointly sent up from the Black Hills of 
South Dakota the Explorer, with a gas capacity of 
3,000,000 cubic feet, the largest free balloon ever 
constructed, which reached an altitude of 60,613 
feet. On Novy. 11, 1935, Major A. W. Stevens and 
Major O. A. Anderson piloted Explorer II, with a 
eapacity 700,000 cubic feet greater, to a record 
height of 72,395 feet. The scientific results of 
these flights are published in the series of mono- 
graphs known as Contributed Technical Papers, 
which record the scientific findings of the special- 
ists who accompanied the Society’s expeditions. 

In 1936, as leader of the Society’s Mt. McKinley 
Expedition, Bradford Washburn successfully pho- 
tagraphed from_ the air that mountain and its 
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related peaks. During the summer of 1936 the 


National ple oh is 5 Society-Smithsonian Institu- . 


tion Archaeological Expedition to Bering Sea, 
under the leadership of Dr. H, B. Collins, Jr., ex- 
cayated mounds near Cape Prince of Wales, dis- 
covering the first site of the old Eskimo ‘Thule 
Culture’ ever found in Alaska, and confirming the 
fact that this culture spread eastward from Alaska. 

To study conditions in the photosphere, chromo- 

sphere, and corona of the sun during the eclipse 
of June 8, 1937, the Society, in cooperation with 
the U. S. Navy, sent an expedition to Canton 
Island, which is on the air route from Hawaii to 
New Zealand, 
In an effort to determine more accurately the 
cause of the aurora borealis, The Society and 
Cornell University began in 1938 a program of 
research which will continue for three years. Vis- 
ual and photographic observations of aurorae are 
being made at Ithaca, Hamilton, N, Y,, etc. 

Dr, M. W. Stirling, leader of the National Geo- 
graphic Society-Smithsonian Institution Archaeo- 
logical Expedition to Vera Cruz, Mexico, Jan. 16, 
1939, discovered the oldest dated work of man in 
the Americas, a Mayan stela bearing a date equiva- 
lent to Nov. 4, 291 B.C 

Plans for a year-long survey of an area of 
4,500,000 square miles in extent in the Central 
and South Pacific Ocean were made by the Society 
in cooperation with the University of Virginia 
and the U. S. Coast Guard. The expedition was 
necessarily postponed after the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Europe in September, 1939. 

Continuing its studies of the sun, the Society has 
planned to send a party to Recife, Brazil, under 
Dr, Iryine C. Gardner, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and a second in cooperation with Mount 
Wilson Observatory to the central region of the 
Cape of Good Hope Province, South Africa, to 
observe the eclipse of Oct. 1, 1940. 

In its work of diffusing geographic knowledge, 
the Society relies principally on its leading publi- 
cation, the beautifully illustrated National Geo- 
cgi aye ae ae led 4 

e Society has compiled and distributed amon: 
its entire membership a noteworthy series of ape 
Large ten-color maps issued in 1939 include 
“Reaches of New York City,’’ April; ‘Atlantic 
Ocean,”’ July; ‘‘Central Europe and the Medi- 
terranean,’’ October; ‘‘Mexico, Central America, 
and the West Indies,’ December. 

The Heagguarters of the National Geographic 
Society in Washington contains galleries to: the 
exhibition of enlarged photographs taken by its 
specialists in all parts of the world. The Society 
maintains a geographic library, enriched with 
a comectgns as the clo snd ST UArGhip litera- 
ure gathered for a generation he 
Gen. Adolphus Ww. Greely. y he ee ae 

e Society has awarded the Hubbard , Gold 
Medal to Peary, Amundsen, Gilbert, Shackleton, 
Stefansson, Bartlett, Byrd, Lindbergh, Andrews. 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh, Stevens, Anderson, and 
Ellsworth. It also awarded special gold medals to 
al ges irs ee ee Byrd, Amelia 

arhart, an omas C. Poulter, an 
ba’ He ag eee t Cape 

e officers and executive staff are: Pr 
and Editor, Gilbert Grosvenor; VicesPresident aod 
Associate Editor, John Oliver La Gorce; Secretary 
George W. Hutchison; Asst. Secretary, Thomas W, 
McKnew; Treasurer, Robert V. Fleming; “ 


Fred- 
Franklin L. Fisher: Chief Cartograp ey ined 

: h ervice, McFall 

Kerbey; Foreign Editorial Staff, Maynard Owen 
Robert bse 

he 
Lon 


The Arabs of the desert, says Jotham Johnso 
of the University Museum| Philadelphia, ‘agcena 
entirely on observation of the new moon, so that 
they do not know in advance whether the month 
will be 29 or 30 days in length, At sunset of the 
29th day they watch closely in the western sky 
for the first slender crescent. If it appears, the 
new month begins at once; if not, it begins on 


the following day. In March, 1929, whil 

the Syrian desert from Deir ez-Zor ie e Roane 
rates to Palmyra, I witnessed a practical demon- 
stration of this. Horsemen raced from tents on 
the horizon to intercept us, not to rob, but clam- 
oring fe,Fnow, it ithe hew taon had Been seen at 

9 efore; for ) 
in the desert. AL | en IguBY 


ressional and Other LAbrartat 


_ The Library of Congress. va 
Prat ; _ Source: An Official of the Institution oes 
‘ oh : 7 
‘The Library of Congress, in Washington, the | Thacher collections of incunabula, early Americana _ 
largest in the world, was established in 1800. and autographs of crowned heads at tet eee 
~The collection has been steadily increased by | notables of the French Revolution. set ts 
congressional appropriations, by deposits under the The Vollbehr collection of 3,000 incunabula, pur= 
copyright law, by gifts and exchanges and through | chased in 1930 by Congress for $1,500,000, includes 
the exchanges of the Smithsonian Institution, the] the St. Blasius-St. Paul copy of the Gutenberg 
library of which (40,000 volumes) was deposited in} Bibleon vellum. fe: 
the Library of Congress in 1866. Among other The Library is rich in history, political science, 
- notable acquisitions are the Peter Force collection | government documents (federal, state and foreign) — 
- (22,529 volumes, 37,000 pamphlets), purchased in| and Americana, including important files of early 
1867 at a cost of $100,000; the Count the Rocham-j American newspapers and original manuscripts of 
: beau manuscript collection, acquired in 1883 for] colonial, revolutionary and later periods. The 
$20,000; the Toner collection (24,484 volumes, num- } manuscript collection is especially noteworthy for 
= erous pamphlets), the gift of Dr. Joseph M. Toner | its material on American history, which comprises — 
4 in 1882; the Hubbard collection of engravings, and | the papers of nearly all the Presidents and those of — 
the Pennell collections of Whistleriana and Pen-/ many statesmen, such as Benjamin Franklin, © 
3 nelliana. ‘ : Robert Morris and Alexander Hamilton. ae 
= - The Library contains 5,828,126 printed books and The Library is also the custodian of the origina! 
. pamphlets, 1,421,285 maps and views, 1,221,333 vol- | of the Declaration of Independence and the Co’ 
= umes and pieces of music and 548,622 prints, be- | stitution of the United States. ne: 
. sides millions of uncounted pieces of historical and Through the generosity of Mr, John D. Rocke- 
literary manuscript material. The Law Library | feller, Jr., the Library obtained photographic re- 
(included in these figures) contains 430,988 vol- | productions of over two million pages of origing 
oni aa which some 25,000 are shelved at the eee in foreign archives relating to Americ: 
&D! . istory. = 
The Division of Aeronautics, established in The Copyright Office is open from 9 A.M. 
_ 1929 through a grant of $140,000 from the Daniel | 4:30 P.M. It is under the immediate charge 
_ .- Guggenheim fund, now has the most compre- | the Register of Copyrights, who, by the acts 
val hensive collection of aeronautical material in the | February 19, 1897, and March 4, 1909, is authori 
¢ world. ““ander the direction and supervision of the L: 
7 The Division of Fine Arts possesses collections of | brarian of Congress’’ to perform all the du ice 
7 fine prints of all sorts, reference collections of | lating to copyrights. Of most articles copyrig 
photographs, original drawings by American illus- | two copies (in some instances, one copy) m 
trators, photographs and measured drawings of | deposited in the Library of Congress to per 
early American architecture, and over 74,293 books | copyright. ‘aaa 
and periodicals on art subjects. The Library buildings are open to the, pub 
The Orientalia include 189,257 fascicules of | every day in the year except Christmas Day. Thi 
Chinese books and 29,883 of Japanese. hours are from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. weekdays ( 
- __ Among other special collections are the Yudin- | urdays, Oct. 1-June 30, to 6 P. M.; July 1-S 
es Russian literature, 80,000 volumes; the Schiff-| to 1 P.M.), 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. Sundays and holi 
Judaica, about 20,000 volumes; the Weber-Indica; Librarian — Archibald MacLeish; Libr 
the Huitfeld-Kaas—Scandinavian; the John Boyd | Emeritus—Herbert Putnam. : 


4 Public Libraries, by States, 1938 


Source: American Library Association 


Circul. 
Volumes Per 
Total Cap. Total 
542,833) -75 1,967,425 . 
229,965 2.67 1,084,777 13 
234,669 43 | 4 
10,956,069 7.89 | 86,7, 3 
944,620 3.32 4.21 
2,990,005 6.13 -59 
65,902 3.61 3.56 
586,619 6.38 2.82 
511,356 1,78 2.99 
700,030 -97 3.61 
370,257 2-91 6.49 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN LARGE U. S. CITIES, 1537 


Circula- 


Circula- 
tion | 


City tion City. 
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12,33 10,999, 583| St. Loui 
Ven jc) tO RE os Cemeaees 1,012,337||Los Angeles........... 299, . Louis. . 
Tee Gil aks ares - 45,916) | Louisville, Ky. . .-| 1,089,689) |St. ds 


9. 
al PMG 2c. 2,831,840) | Milwaukee. .... .-| 3,950,989, 
Dioeainene 1,095,171)|New Orleans, La....... 732,923 
.| 3,334,499||New York City: 
10,366,247 WY. PaO ha ea Fg OV 


3,918,746 Brooklyn ,155,02 

81778,313 1eens. . . 3,667,052 

‘ 741,439 Qakland, Calit 2 249,282 
475, maha, Nel i 

4'311,316|| Philadelphia, Pa. 3,059/305 

**| °"7417186||Pittsb’gh Pa: (Old City)| 3,771,740 
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The American Geographical Society, organized 
in 1852, is the oldest geographical society in the 


; 
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igi- 


: 
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"ernment to compile material for use at the Peace 
Conference at Paris. Thousands of the Society’s 
books and maps were lent to the American Com- 
ion to Negotiate Peace and the Director of the 
ciety served as the Chief Territorial Advisor of 
e Commission. 


f Series in 1928 (‘‘Problems of Polar 
arch’? and “‘The Geography of the Polar 

”?) have done much to raise the standards 
ntific achievement in this field of exploration. 


ong- 
feat 
rmity with the scale and style of the Inter- 
mal Map of the World on the Scale of 1:1,000,- 
This map, based on original surveys in so far 
they exist, is now nearly completed and will 
is’ all of 107 sheets. The Society has been 
_in securing the codperation of the 
American governments and of American 
pean development and construction com- 

s in assembling the material that has gone 
ito its construction. Certain sheets of this map 
been used by the U. S. Department of State 
Ree tiations for the settlement of international 

ni lary disputes in Hispanic America. 


National Research Council and the Social 
Research Council. A number of the So- 
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letters spell real sounds. 


apuk (1879) Johann M. Schleyer, Germany. 


osmos (1894) Eugene A. Landa. 
Wilatin (1895) E. Beerman, Leipsig, Germany. 
Idiom Neutral (1902) M. Rosenberger, Leningrad. 
Ro (1906) Rev. E. P. Foster, Marietta, Ohio. 
 Spatari-Radio-Code, a universal language with- 


American Geographical Society of New York " 


ss Source: An Official of the Organization : ’ a er 


Esperanto and Other “Unitersal’ Languages 


5 A 
ciety’s recent publications contain the results of 
these studies. qj é inane 
The Society is now playing a leading role in t) fe 
development of new and improved methods ani 
instruments for mapping from aerial photographs, 
For outstanding achievement in exploration and 


| geographical research the Society awards four gold 


medals: The Cullum Geographical Medal, founded 
by the will of General George W. Cullum (awarded 
37 times to date); the Charles P. Daly Medal, 
founded by the will of Charles P. Daly, LL.D. 
(awarded 30 times to date); the David Livingstone 
Centenary Medal, founded by the Hispanic Society 
of America in 1913 on the One Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the birth of David Livingstone and to 
be awarded by the American Geographical Society 
“for scientific achievement in the field of geography 
of the southern hemisphere’? (awarded 17 times 
to date); and the Samuel Finley Breese Morse 
Medal, founded by the will of Samuel F. B. Morse 
(awarded one time). 


CULLUM GEOGRAPHICAL MEDAL 


1896, Robert E. Peary; 1897, Fridtiof Nansen; 
1899, Sir John Murray; 1901, T. C. Mendenhall; 
1902, A. Donaldson Smith; 1903, Luigi Amedeo; 
Duke of the Abruzzi; 1904, G. von Neumayer}; 
1904, Sven Hedin; 1906, Robert F. Scott; 
Robert Bell; 1908, Wm. Morris Davis; 1909, F. P. 
Moreno; 1909, Sir E. H. Shackleton; 1910, Hermann 
Wagener; 1911, J. B. BE. A. Charcot; 1914, Ellen C. 
Semple; 1914, Sir John S. Keltie; 1917, Geo. W. 
Goethals; 1918, Frederick H.. Newell; 1919, E. 
de Margerie; 1919, Henry F. Osborn; 1921, Albert 
I., Prince of Monaco; 1922, Edward A. Reeves; 
1924, Jovan Cvijic; 1925, Pedro C. Sanchez, Haryey 
C. Hayes, Lucien Gallois; 1929, Hugh R. ill, 
Jean B. Alfred Hettner, Jules de Schokalsky; 1930, 
Curtis F. Marbut; 1931, Mark Jefferson; 1932, 
Bertram Thomas; 1935, Douglas Johnson; 1938, 
Louise A. Boyd; 1939, Emmanuel de Martonne. 


CHARLES P. DALY MEDAL 


1902, Robert E. Peary; 1906, Thor. Thoroddsen; 
1908, George Davidson; 1909, William W. Rockhill; 
1909, Chas. Chaille-Long; 1910, Grove Karl Gilbert; 
1912, Roald Amundsen; 1913, Alfred H. Brooks; 
1914, Albrecht Penck; 1915, Paul V. de la Blache; 
1917, Geo. G. Chishoim: 1918, Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son; 1920, George Otis Smith; 1922, Sir F. Young- 
husband; 1922, E. de K. Leffingwell; 1922, Adolphus 
W. Greely; 1924, Claude H. Birdseye; 1925, Knud 
Rasmussen; 1925, Robert A. Bartlett, David L. 


Brainard; 1928, Alois Musil; 1929, Filippo de Filippi, 


Emile F. Gautier; 1930, Joseph B. Tyrrell, Nelson 
H. Darton, Lauge Koch; 1931, Gunnar Isachsen; 
1935, Roy Chapman Andrews; 1938, Alexander 
Forbes; 1939, Herbert J. Fleure. 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE CENTENARY MEDAL 


1916, Sir Douglas Mawson; 1917, 
Roosevelt; 1917, Manuel Vicente Ballivian; 1918; 
Candido Mariano da Silva Rondon; 
Speirs Bruce; 1920, Alexander H. Rice; 1923, Grif- 
fith Taylor; 1924, Frank Wild; 1925, Louis. Riso 
Patron; 1936, Eric von Drygalski; 1929, Richard 


Evelyn Byrd, Jose M. Sobral; 1930, Lawrence M. 
1935, Lars. 


Gould; 1931, Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen; 
Christensen; 1936, Lincoln Ellsworth; 1939, John 
R. Rymill. 
SAMUEL FINLEY BREESE MORSE MEDAL. 
1928, Sir Hubert Wilkins. 
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analysis of all English words in generat ene 
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Mellon Institute 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


Mellon Institute, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was founded in 1913 by Andrew W. Mellon and 
Richard B. Mellon to provide qualified workers with 
facilities for investigating thoroughly problems of 
importance in pure and applied science. The Insti- 
tute is primarily concerned in carrying on broad 
researches of post-doctoral character supported by 
persons or organizations interested in such studies. 
Prior to establishing the Institute, the Mellon 
brothers recognized the utility of scientific research 
for benefiting mankind by effecting improvements 
in and otherwise developing the industries. They 
founded the Institute for the purpose of extending 
this assistance to technology; and the institution 
soon demonstrated the merit of its research pro- 
cedure, the Industrial Fellowship System evolved by 
Robert Kennedy Duncan. Then the Founders de- 
cided to broaden the scope of the Institute's activi- 
ties by making available provisions for researches 
in science having more definite relation to human 
welfare, which might likewise add to technical 
knowledge. This basic work was begun, and the 
entire program has since been supported generously 
by the Founders. 

Among the Institute’s many comprehensiye in- 
vestigations in the realm of pure science, conducted 
for the benefit of the professions or the public, have 
been studies on urban smoke abatement and later 
on industrial dusts, research into the cause and 
prevention of dental caries, a comprehensive in- 
vestigation of sleep, a project to find a better way 
to diagnose tuberculosis in its early stages, and a 
Search for new compounds of yalue in treating 
pneumonia. 

The industrial research of the Institute is or- 
ganized on a contract basis, the problem being set 


by a person, firm or association ifiterested in its 
solution, the scientific worker being found and 
engaged by the Institute, and an Industrial Fellow- 
ship being assigned for a period of at least one 


year. Each holder of an Industrial Fellowship 4s 


given for the time being the broadest facilities for 
accomplishing a definite piece of research, and all 
results obtained by him belong exclusively to the 
founder (donor) of the Fellowship. Only one in- 
vestigation is carried out on a particular subject at 
any one time and hence there is no duplication of 
the research activities of the Fellowships in opera- 
tion. At present there are 86 of these Fellowships 
at work, on which 257 scientists and engineers are 
employed. During the 28 years since the first In- 
dustrial Fellowship was established over 4,000 
American companies have been served by the 
Institute on problems ranging from food and tex- 
tiles to glass and steel. It has evolved many novel 
processes and products some of which have resulted 
in the formation of entirely new industries. Since 
1911 over $14,000,000 has been contributed to the 
Institute by Industrial Fellowship donors. 

The new building of the Institute, the gift of the 
Founders, was dedicated on May 6, 1937. It is a 
beautiful modern edifice, completely equipped for 
the institution’s present activities and future 
growth. The board of trustees of the Institute is 
constituted of John G. Bowman (president). Ed- 
ward R. Weidlein (vice-president), Henry A. 
Phillips (secretary-treasurer), Richard K. Mellon, 
Paul Mellon, and Alan M. Scaife. The executive 
staff has seven members: Edward R. Weidlein, 
director, and E. Ward Tillotson, William A. Hamor, 
Harry 8. Coleman, George D. Beal, Leonard H. 
Cretcher, and Lawrence W. Bass, assis 
directors. 


American Association for Advancement of Science Awards 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


The Association Prize is maintained by an anony- 
Mous donor, and is awarded annually at the con- 
ventions, Dec.-Jan. : 

A committee of investigators of high standing 
selects outstanding paper presenting the results of 
researches along some new line of investigation 
which the committee feels opens a field of promise 
and is not a restatement of findings previously 
well publicized. 

The awards have been as follows— : 

1. Cincinnati Meeting, 1923-24. L. E. Dickson, 
for contributions to the theory of numbers. 

2. Washington Meeting, 1924-25. Edwin P. 
Hubble, for contributions on spiral nebulae. L. R. 
Cleveland, for contributions on the physiology of 
termites and their intestinal protozoa. 

3. Kansas City Meeting, 1925-26. Dayton C. 
Miller, for contributions on the ether-drift experi- 
ment. 

4, Philadelphia Meeting, 1926-27. George D. 
Birkhoff, for mathematical criticism of some physi- 
cal theories. 

5. Nashville Meeting, 1927-28. H. J. Muller, for 
contributions on the influence of X-rays on genes 


_and chromosomes. 


6. New York Meeting, 1928-29. Oliver Kamm, 
for contributions on the hormones of the pituitary 


i Moines Meeting, 1929-30. A. J. Dempster, 
for contributions on the reflection of protons from 
a calcite crystal. 


8. Cleveland Meeting, 1930-31. M. A. Tuve, 
L, R. Hafstad, and O.-Dahl, for contributions on ~ 
the production of beta rays and gamma rays by 
means of high-voltage vacuum-tubes. 

9. New Orleans Meeting, 1931-32. C. C. Speidel, 
for contributions to the study of living nerves, 

10. Atlantic City Meeting, 1932-33. Henry Eyring 
for contributions on quantum mechanics and 
chemistry with particular reference to reactions 
involving conjugate double bonds. 

11. Boston Meeting, 1933-34. R. L. Kahn, for 
tissue reactions in immunity; the specific reacting 
capacities of different tissues of an immunized 
animal. . . 

12. Pittsburgh Meeting, 1934+35. Vern O, Knud- 
sen, for the obsorption of sound in gases. 

13. St. Louis Meeting, 1935-36. P. W. Zimmer- 
man and A. HE. Hitchcock, Boyce Thompson Insti- 
tute for Plant Research, Yonkers, N. Y., for ‘“‘Re- 
sponses of Plants to Synthetic Growth Substances 
(Phyto-Hormones).”’ 

14. Atlantic City Meeting, 1936-37. W. M. Stan- 
ley, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
Princeton, New Jersey, for ‘‘Chemical Studies on 
the Virus of Tobacco Mosaic.”’ : 

15. Indianapolis Meeting, 1937-38. Philip R, 
White, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
Princeton, New _ Jersey, for ‘‘Root Pressure—an 
Unappreciated Force in Sap Movement.” 

16. Richmond Meeting, 1938-39. Norman R. F. 
Meier, Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, for ‘‘Experi- 
mentally Produced Behavior in the Rat.” 2 


American Institute of Architects Awards 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


Exhibition Medal—Established in 1921; awarded 
to Bertram G ue and Lee Lawrie in ecclesias- 
tical building, to Reginald Johnson in domestic 
puilding, to Charles Z. Klauder in institutional 
building, to Howard D. Smith in public ge A 
to George C. Nimmons in industrial building 
Charles D. Maginnis and Timothy Walsh in ecclesi- 
astical building, to Edward L. Tilton and Alfred 
Morton Githens in public building, to Sproatt and 
Rolph of Toronto, Canada, in institutional build- 
ing, to A. Stewart -Walker and Leon N. Gillette in 
domestic building, and to Arthur Loomis Harmon 
in commercial building. 

Gold Medal—Established in 1906; conferred on 
Sir Aston Webb, Charles Follen McKim, George B. 
Post, Jean Louis Pascal, Victor Laloux, Henry 
Bacon, Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, Bertram 
Grosvenor Goodhue, Howard Van Doren Shaw, 
Milton Beanew Medary, Ragner Cstberg, and Paul 

Cret. H i 
sis smanship Medal—Established in 1915; con- 
ferred on Henry C. Mercer in ceramics; on Samuel 


Yellin in iron work; on Frederick W. Goudy i 
typography; on Charles Jay Connick in staine 
g ; on V. F. Von Lossberg in_metal work; on 
Frank J. Holmes in ceramics; on William D.-Gates 
in ceramics; on the Cheney Brothers in textiles; on 
John Kirchmayer in wood carving; on Leon 
Solon in terra cotta and faience; on Walter Ww. 
Kantack in metals in glass, and illuminating fix- 
tures; on John J. Earley in concrete; and on 
Joseph Dulles Allen in ceramics, 

Fine Arts Medal—Established in 1919; awarded 
to Paul Manship in _ sculpture; Arthur F, 
Mathews in painting; to John Singer Sargent in 
painting; to Dr. Leopold Stokowski in music; to 
Lee Lawrie in sculpture; to H. Siddons Mowbray 
(posthumously) in painting; to Diego Rivera in 
painting; to Adolph Alexander Weinman in sculp- 
ture; Frederick Law Olmsted in landscape 
architecture; to James Henry Breasted in litera- 
ture pertaining to the Fine Arts; to Robert Ed- 
mond Jones in design for the theatre, and to Carl 
Milles in sculpture. 


‘Tatiave > Medal Winners 
Source: Official Records of the Institution ee 


“The ‘Laetare Medalist’ is selected by the Council 
of the University of Notre Dame, Indiana. , 
1883—John Gilmary Shea, historian. 
-1884—Patrick J. Kelley, architect. 

-1885—Eliza Allen Starr, author. 

1886—Gen. John Newton, military engineer. 

18: Edward Preuss, selected as medalist, but in 
Atepent of a vow declined to receive the 


Patrick V. Hickey, founder Catholic Review. 
 1889—Mrs. Anna Hanson Dorsey, novelist. 
a  1890—William J. Onahan, organizer of the first 
American Catholic Congress. 
f "hemgeheaen Dougherty, lawyer, orator. 
92—Henry F. Brownson, author. 
1893—Patrick Donahue, founder Boston Pilot. 
94—Augustin Daly, theatrical manager. 

Mrs. James Sadler, writer of fiction. 
1896—Gen. William S. Rosecrans, leader of the 
Army of the Cumberland in the Civil War. 
897—Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, N. Y. C. surgeon. 
898—Timothy E. Howard, Indiana jurist. 
899—Mary Gwendolin Caldwell, benefactor. 
900—John A. Creighton, philanthropist. 
1901—William Bourke Cockran, lawyer, orator. 

B. Murphy, surgeon. 
rles J. Bonaparte, lawyer. 
I Kerens, philanthropist; diplo- 
Phones B: Fitzpatrick, Boston merchant. 
6—Dr. Francis Quinlan. 
'—Katherine E. Conway, author. 
1908—James C. Monaghan, lecturer. 
909—Frances Tiernan (Christian Reid), author. 
diplomat. 


head of 


Maurice Francis Egan, writer; 
] .gnes Repplier, essayist. 
912—Thomas Mulry, charity worker, 


the St. Vincent de Paul ‘Baclety. 

1913—Charles B. Herberman, blind ivothes 

1914—Edward Douglas White, 
of the United States Supreme Court. 

1915—Miss Mary V. Merrick, who founded the 
work of the Christ Child Society. 

1916—Dr. James J. Walsh, physician and author. 

1917—William Shepherd Benson, Chief of Naval _ 
Operations U. S. Navy in World War. 

1918—Joseph Scott, lawyer. - 

1919—George L. Duval, merchant, philaathramiae 

1920—Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, physician, historian, 

1921—Miss Elizabeth Nourse, artist. 

1922—Charles Patrick Neill, economist. 

1923—Walter G. Smith, lawyer. 

1924—Charles D. Maginnis, architect. 

1925—Albert F. Zahm, director Aerodynamic Lab- 
oratory, U. S. Navy. 

1926—Edward Nash Paniey, industrialist. 

1927—Margaret Aneee actress; writer. 

1928—Jack J. Spalding, lawyer, pola 

1929—Alfred E. Smith, former N. Y. Governor and 
Dem. Presidential candidate. 

1930—Fred P. Kenkel, St. Louis, German scholar. 

1931—James J. Phelan, banker, philanthropist. 

1932—Dr. Stephen J. Maher, New Haven, Conn. ' 

1933—John McCormack, singer and philanthropist. 

bh eee et Genevieve Garvan Brady, philanthro- — 
pist. 

1935—Francis H. Spearman, author. 

1936—Richard Reid, Ga.; law educator. 

1937—Jeremiah D. M. Ford, Harvard, educator 
(Romance Languages). 

1938—Dr. Irvin Abell, president, American Medical 
Association. 

1939—Mrs. Josephine Brownson, president Catholic 
Instruction League. 


Spingarn Medal Winners 


Source: Official Records of the Institution 


ie in 1914 by the late J. E. Spingarn, 

then Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 

ae. Association for the Advancement of Col- 

ple, who gave annually a gold medal for 

Sita st or noblest achievement by an American 

rof. E.E. Just, Howard University Medical 

ool, for research in_ biology. 

Major Charles Young, U. S. Army, for de- 
pment of good roads in Liberia. 

|, Warry T. Burleigh, composer, 


sing 
1918, William S. Braithwaite, poet, critic, editor, 
achievement in literature. 

9, Archibald H. Grimke, ex-U. S. Consul in 
to. Domingo, President American Negro Acad- 
r seventy years of service to his race. 
fee a E. DuBois, editor of The Crisis, 

di the rp African Congress. 
“Charles S.. Gilpin, actor, for Success in 
)’Neill’s play, “Emperor Jones.’ 

Talbert, ex-President National 


pianist, 


1924, Roland Hayes, singer. 

1925, James Weldon Johnson, poet, diplomat, 
public servant. 

1926, Dr. Carter Godwin Woodson of Washington, 
D. C., author, editor, Dean of Howard University. 

1927, Anthony Overton, of Chicago. 

1928, Charles W. Chesnutt, novelist, of Cleveland. 
4 1828, Mordecai W. Johnson, Pres. Howard Uni- 
ersity. 

1930, Henry A. Hunt, principal of the Fort 
(Ga) Highs abe See School. veuey 

, Richar arrison, chief actor i: 
en. “Maj. Robert B. = ‘the 
aj. Robert R. Moton, head 

Institute. 7s 

1933, Max Yergan, fer work among nat: - 
dents of South Africa. serie = 

1934, Dean Ww. T. B. Williams of T = 
stitute. beats 

1935, Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, 
Bethune-Cookman College. - 

1936, John Hope (Posthumously) 
Atlanta University. 

1937, Walter White, Sec., 
vancement of Colored’ People. 

1938, Marian.Anderson, singer. 


is 


President, 


mae ‘potatoes, ne for potash research. 
ur 


cher M. Huntington, William H. Taft, 


Parish. 
earies W. Eliot, Major-Gen. Geo. W. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, AbraHam 


‘ther Burbank, Andrew Carnegi 
olph Lewisohn, Mrs. H. Hartey” yenkins: 
sacon. 


oats Herbert C. Hoover, 


amu Carrel, M. . Holbrook Curtis, 
| Sir Wilfred T. Grenfell, Harry P. Judson. 
S. Frederick Chandler, Calvin Coolidge, 
Marie Curie, Cleveland H. Dodee. 

harles B. Davenport Sir Auckland Geddes, 
/R. Johnson, M Jules, J. Jusserand, John 


falter Hampden, Charles E. Hughes, Mrs. 
Lorillard Spencer. 

_ u Root, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Owen D. 
£, William H. Park, M. D. 

26—Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, Clarence H. Mackay, 
Stephen T. Mather, Mary S. Woolman. 


National Institute of Social Sciences Medallists 
Source: Official Records of the Organization 


Walter Damros 
Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Adolph 8. Dene a 


1927—George Pierce Baker, 


1928—Robert W. De Forest, ‘Liberty ite Bailey, 
Willis R. Whitney. , 
Sete D. n pkeioe ae ae Daniel Willard, 
rs aleria Langelo iss Rose Livin: 
Prof. James T. Shotwell. gston, 
1930—Nathan Straus, Prof. William L. Phelps, _ 
Prof. George R. Minot, Miss Anna B. Gallup. — 
1931—Frank B. Kellogg, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. 
Miss Grace Abbott, Richard C. Cabot. : 
1932—Edward E. Allen, Gerard Swope, 
Howell Post, William C. Redfield. 
19383—Newton D. Baler, 
Booth, Clifford W. 
1934—Samuel_ Seabury, Mrs. AUsUSE Belmont, 
1935 B Senator Cart 1 
— A nator Carter Glass, * Cornelius Nn 
Bliss, Harvey Cushing, George E. Vincent. 
1936—Nicholas Murray Butler, Mrs. Harrison i 


James 


late Chief Justice wade 


—> 


“9 
i - 


founds “s 


Nat’l Assoc. for aa 


Eustis, J. Pierpont Morgan, william Edwin all. = 


1937—James R. Angell, iis 
Edgar Hoover, Wesley C, Mitchell. 
1938—John Waltet Ss. 


1939—William Church Osborn, Miss Martha Ber: 
George Wharton Pepper. 


Mary Louise Bo 


United States—Freemasons; Patrons of Husbandry 603 


Masonic Membership by Siates, 1939 


Source: An Official of the Organization 


Mem- Mem- Mem- 
Grand Lodges| Lodges ber- Grand Lodges| Lodges ber- Grand Lodges) Lodges ber- 
ship ship ship 
No. No, No. No. No. Now 
Alabama...... 446 27,572||Maryland..... 121 29,002)/Pennsylvania.. 566 177,814 
ATIZODA 6 eons 39 5,580|| Massachusetts . 329 101,613/| Rhode Island ., 43 16,102 
Arkansas...... 434 511 113,927||S. Carolina... . 269 17,448 
California... .. 580 303 49,344/|South Dakota. 175 15,141 
olorado...... 7 320 21,024/|Tennessee F 404 36,255 
Connecticut... 128 631 89,329/||Texas. ... e 888 96,377 
Delaware. ..... 22 135 17,803)|Utah.. 2 4,5 
Dist. of Col.,.. 47 292 32,423|| Vermont 103 16,90 
Plorida..,..-.. 224 26 3,065)| Virginia... ‘ 333 39,36 
Georgia....... 501 81 13,346)} Washington.... 268 40,438 
PORNO. +, oz, « 81 8,919)| New Jersey .... 278 77,488|| West Virginia. . 165 29,558 
eee 997 203,770|| New Mexico,. . 54 5,900]) Wisconsin... .. 31i 52,360 
Indiana....... 545 107,253/|New York..... 1,036 255,919/| Wyoming...... 50 7,820 
TWAS so. pat > | 550 67,238||N. Carolina. ... 36 26,888]|/Puerto Rico... 49 2,657 
Kansas,,...:,. 440 61,434)/ North Dakota. 127 11,456 ers 
Kentucky... .. 515 42,792|/Ohio.......,.. 623 174,698/| Tot. U. S. ..| 15,603 |2,530,678 
Louisiana, ..... 251 20,643//Oklahoma.... , 424 46,658 
MEMIAG, sn... 207 36,293)||Oregon........ 172 24,323 


Membership outside United States—Canada, 174,057; Latin America, 16,190; Continental Europe, 
38,675 (not including 404,500 in England, 250,000 in Scotland, and 48,000 in Ireland): Australasia, 
181,157; Asia, 11,881; Africa, 6,498. 

In Canada, the membership by provinces is—Alberta, 11,058; British Columbia, 13,627; Ontario, 97,158; 
Manitoba, 10,658; New Brunswick, 5,319; Nova Scotia, 8,646; Prince Edward Island, 1,084; Quebec, 13,996; 
Saskatchewan, 12,511. 

In continental Europe, the membership is—Bulgaria, 466; Denmark, 17,682; France (Grand Lodge), 
1,800; Greece, 5,060; Holland, 8,106; Jugoslavia, 962; Norway, 10,638; Switzerland, 3,961. 


OFFICERS, GRAND LODGE OF STATE OF NEW YORK 


Dana B. Hellings, Grand Master, 43 Niagara Charles W. Froessel, Grand Treasurer, 160-11 
St., Buffalo. 89th Ave., Jamaica. 

Henry C. Turner, Deputy Grand Master, 165 Charles H. Johnson, Grand Secretary, 71 West 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 23rd Street, N. Y. City. 

William F. Strang, Senior Grand Warden, 800 James W. Persons, Grand Marshal, 418 U. S., 
Powers Bldg.; Rochester. Court House, Buffalo. 

Gay H. Brown, Junior Grand Warden, First Clifford J. Chipman, Judge Advocate, 42 Dela- 
Nat'l Bank Bidg., Utica. ware Ave., Buffalo. 


KNIGHTS TEMPLAR, GRAND ENCAMPMENT OF U. 8S. 


Grand Encampment Officers, 1937-1940. Gaylord, Senior Warden, 1220 Russ Building, San 

Mark Norris, Master, 1107 Peoples National Bank | Francisco, California; Caleb Byron Lear, Junior 
Building, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Harry Gilmore | Warden, 849 E, Ridgewood Ave., Ridgewood, N. J.; 
Pollard, Deputy Master, 144 Merrimack Street, | Chester Burge Emerson, D.D., Prelate, 2021 Hast 
Lowell, Massachusetts; Charles Noah Orr, Gener- | 22d Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
alissimo, 1126-1136 Minnesota Building, St. Paul, Louis Lincoln Emmerson, Treasurer, Mt. Vernon, 
Minnesota; John Temple Rice, Captain General, | Illinois; Adrian Hamersly, Recorder, 428 Chamber 
Masonic Temple, El Paso, Texas; Robert Brainerd | of Commerce, Indianapolis. 


National Grange—Patrons of Husbandry 
Source: An Official of the Organization 
—_L. J. Taber, Columbus, Ohio. National Secretary—H. A. Caton, Coshocton, Ohio. 
wobec Do. Office, 1343 H St., N. W., Fred Brenckman in charge. § 
State Masters State Secretaries 
Arkansas, Lawrence C, Sloan, Lynn. Arkansas, L. Q. Coleman, Malvern. 


. California, Eunice L. Peterson, Sonoma, R. D. 
| es he eres es Tamanto Colorado, Rudolph Johnson, Boulder. 5 
eo a’ y Tueker, Bhelton, Connecticut, Ard Welton, Plymouth. 
Connecticut, B. b- Z Milford, R. 4 Delaware, Harry C. Johnson, Smyrna. 
Delaware, Clarence E. Jester, Milford, R. 4. 

’ Payl Coeur d’Alene Idaho, F. G. Harland, Caldwell. 
Idaho, E. T. Taylor, antes Illinois, Clatence Kleckner, Rockford. 
Tilinels, B.A. Eckert, Mascoutah. 4 Indiana, W. R. Gant, Columbus, R. 3. 
Indiana, H. D. Newsom, Columbus, R. 3. Iowa, Mrs. Etta Hadley, W. Newton. 
Iowa, Charles P. Starrett, Newton. Kansas, R. M. Ferris, Osage City. 
Kansas, C. C. Cogswell, State House, Topeka. Maine, Mrs. Nellie L. Hascall, Auburn. 
Maine, F. A. Richardson, Strong. Maryland, Edward F. Holter, Middletown. 
Maryland, T. R. Brookes, Bel Air. Massachusetts, E. H. Gilbert, North Easton. 
Massachusetts, E. W. Stone, Auburn. Michigan, Mrs. Maude E. Lovejoy, Perry. 
Michigan, C. H. Bramble, Lansing. ; Minnesota, Miss M. Estelle Thompson, Lansing. 
nnesota, W. B. Pearson, Ogilvie. Missouri, C. W. Evans, Cairo. 

a uri, Jas. T. Phillips, Ewing. Nebraska, Thos. A. Hodson, Gothenburg. 
Nebraska, C. L, Dietz, Broken Bow. New Hampshire, John A. Hammond, Laconia. 
New Hampshire, Wm. J. Neal, Meredith. New Jersey, James B. Kirby, Mullica Hill. 
New Jersey, David H. Agans, Three Bridges. New York, Harold M. Stanley, Skaneateles. 
New York, Raymond Cooper, Oswego. No. Carolina, Miss Pearl Thompson, R. 1. Salisbury. 
North Carolina, H. B. Caldwell, Greensboro, Box H1 Qhio, John Cunningham, Mt. Vernon. 
Ohio, W. F. Kirk, Port Clinton. klahoma, Mrs. Myrtle Newland, Ponca City. 
Sribons. M. E. Siebert, Chickasha, R. 1. Oregon, Miss Bertha Beck, Portland. 
Oregon, Ray W. Gill, Portland, R. 1. Pennsylvania, Miles Horst, Harrisburg, Tel. Bldg. 
Pennsyivania, K. S. Bagshaw, Hollidaysburg. Rhode Island, Mrs. GC. L. Chase, Newport, R. D. 1. 
Rhode Island, F. J. Kennedy, Greene. South Carolina, W. M. Agnew, Donalds. 
South Carolina, D. B. Anderson, Moore. South Dakota, A. G. Snesrud, New Underwood. 
South Dakota, J. J. Martin, Watertown. Tennessee, Mrs. Hazel E. Davis, Greeneville. 
Tennessee, Paul B. Dykes, Bailyton. Texas, Mrs. Howard Pollock, Mabank. 
Texas, Ralph W. Moore, Granger. Vermont, Miss Mary E, Priest, Randolph. 
Vermont. Henry A. Stoddard, Bellows Falls. Virginia, W. R. Apgar, Elliston. 
Virginia, Mark Turner, Herndon. : Washington, Harry Cheek, Seattle. 
Washington, Ervin E. King, Seattle. West Virginia, Mrs. Georgiana Johnson, Williams- 
West Virginia, F. R. Hardman, Horner. _ town. 
Wisconsin, Herman Ihde, Neenah, R. 2. Wisconsin, Mrs. Helen Marston, R. 6, Beloit. 


National Superintendent Juvenile Granges—Mrs. Margaret H. Caldwell, Greensboro, N. C, 


Ce 


bo etnies i) git" 
es—National Weal h; Natio 


one} fs 2 £ 
- - pithy rag EMSS Pe a. yaar a 
aah, _ National Wealth of the Uni 
: Source: United States Bureau of the | 
et Total ae Per Cent In 
4 1900 =: [1912 
1922 1912 "1904 | ~ [32, 


; 604 a United Stat 


_ Form of Wealth 


ig i X ls. }1,000 Dolls. | 1,000 Dolls. | 1,000 Dolls. 
Totals cscs s va ee 19. 803,862 186,299,664| 107,104,194| 88,517,307] 
< 4d) ee re 


prop. and imp. tax’d..| 155,908,625| 96,923,406] 55,510,228] 46,324,839 


eal prop. exempt} 20,505,819] 12,313,520 831 6,212,789 
A aera 5 5'807,104| 6,238,389 3/306,473 
2'604,638| 1,368,225 844/990 749,77 


‘Farm impl. and machinery. . 
Manuf. mach., tools, impl. . 
Railroads and their equip 


_ Motor vehicles... . 
Street railways, et 
All other. ae Ge 


3,26 60911451] _3,297,754| 2,541,047 

1338200] 16°148°532| 11;244"752| — 91035,732 

WSO TAOT cc cds Loe eee haa Cea yates | 
414, 16,265,207] 4,840,547] 3,495,228} 50/2] 112.1) 38.5 

ae ehtzes|  36'950,934| 201460,886| 16/851,423| 117.2| 80.6 


en i 774,000; private rail cars (Pullman, refrigerator, 
lag es ai tg pe gee chs aetna ete.), $545,415,000; pipe lines (oil and gas) $500,- A 
n the ‘‘street railways, etc.’”” were included, in | 999/000; shipping and canals, $2,951,484,000; water- 
street railways, $4,877,636,000; telegraph} works (private-owned) $360,885,000; light and 
-$203,896,000; telephone systems, $1,745,-| power plants (private-owned), $4,229,357. : 


Total U. S. national wealth in previous years—(1890) $65;037,093,000; (1880) $43,642,000,000; (1870) 
Bed (1860) $16,159,616,000; (1850) $7,135,779,000. The figures 1850-1870 cover taxable 
erty only. i : 


NATIONAL WEALTH PER CAPITA, BY STATES, IN 1922. (1912 Figures in Parentheses) an 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Per Capita Per Capita State Per Capita 


4,274 (3,465) . ./6,998 (5,003) 
||3,493 (2'632)||N. H :|3,074 (1;513) 
3,524 (21240) 


1459 (981) \ @. v2) : 
4,007 (3,312) 1/855 (1,158) .|2;299 (1,388) -|3,247 (2,016) 
(2,702) 2'586 (1,351) 3,436 (2,694) 389 (1,407) 
2.041) 2,665 (1,694) -|15703 (74 2:050 (1,140) 
3,243 (1,827) :|3;692 (3,329) 3,600 (2,484) 
2/899 (1,828) 3,048 (1/861)||W. Va..... 3,040 (1,89 


11864 (1/684)||Wis....... 2'887 (1/808) 


02) 1,216 (667 4,182 (2,816)||Wyo....... 4,663 (2,253) 
3 1,598) 2,903 (1,717) ||Pa........ 3,187 (2,036 ———_— é 
3,295 (2,663) ||Mont...... 3091 (2,792). To... 3,086 (1,737)|| U.S. other |2,918 (1,950) “ 
942 (1,954) ||Neb....... 4,004 (3,049) IIS. C.. 0... 1,385 (811) and total ms 


capita in prior years—(1904) $1,318; (1900) $1,165; (1890) $1,036; (1880) $870. “sh 
es above include all property, both taxable and exempt. ree 


NATIONAL WEALTH, BY STATES, IN 1922 


States $1,000 States | $1,000 States $1,000 States I $1,000 , 4 
a| 3,002,043||Ilinois. . |22,232,794||Miss. ...| 2,177,690]|Ohio. . . .|18,489,552 4,891,570 
‘| 1)314,291||Indiana .| 8/829)726 Okla... | 3'993,524 ; 122405 
| 2'599°617| ..|-3,419,459]/W. Va..| 4.677.919 
K | 3°582 ada || *Bavole lle deiand| 4 see ae 2: [> Eee ae 
re 5 . Islan ve a 5 
Toa’ «5 N. Hee. Sr Car’. 2 2,404,845 bad bedded cE I Pap 
he eels? : ..| 2,925;968]| U.S. |320,803,862 
Md..... 990 4 ..|_ 851,836 ... | 4,228,251|| other * > ae 
EeeA . Y....|37,035,262||Texas. ..| 9/850/888 ety 
Mich... |{11,404,861||N. Car. | 4/543/110 wo 2} 15535,477 5 
|[Minn...-| 8'547,918/IN. Dak..| 2°467:772IIvt.... 2. 842/040 


Losses in United States National Income a 
Source: The National Resources Committee ae 


arp cs] Oy) aq LS I os a 
ae a ine ET Bf og Oe ae 
ye ee li eeec(a ) | co 
SE ia be Hee) Eb} e | gee 
ey _ ons ny a = Cp-i- 
Se oll Es F vee 3 \| i § Sethe 
4 g 4 of Year ok res “ ogs + 
POSE oN 8&5 fe ON § ce : 
ae oS ° _ ba] as oS ° = = BA a 
pes q & $20 ae om i) “Ss os5 
a5 | 5 = Sb | 58a Slee i 3 Bod 
A ee a fel SN gl Segoe 
og ry ta a og s » ao 
ae ° i i= eo 2 ° od 
§s m4 & E} == 4 & | As 
, | (Billions of 1 do 
68.3 97.3 70.2 82.0 11. 
53.8 89.0 4 84.5 24. 
40.0 80.4 F 86.9 37. 
42.3 76.6 89.5 34, 
50.1 79.8 92.3 |. Z 
55.2 81.1 94.9 | 27 
63.5 82.8 97.7 
69.8 86.2 100.5 


Total loss, 


7 eile 


United States—Price Indexes Here and Abroad 605 


Wholesale Purchasing Power of the Dollar in U. S. Cities 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 1926=$1 


Farm Hides, .| Fuel, Builda- | Chem-|House- Al 

Year Prod- | Foods | Leath. Ns tay Light- on ing icals. eerie Mise, pon - 
ucts Pred ing Mate. | Drugs| ings ities 

1915. 31.399) $1.529) $1.325) $1,848 | $1.981| $1,159] $1.869] $0.89] $1,786] $1.151| $1.439 
1920. .664 728 -584 .607 -611 669 -666 -607 -705 597 648 
1921 1,131 1,104 916 1.058 1.083 851 1.027 -870 885 -961 1.025 
1922. 1.066 1,142 -956 -998 -982 972] 1.028 -997 966 1.078} 1.034 
1923. 1.014 1.079 -960 -898 1,028 915 -920 -989 918 1.003 -994 
1924. 1.000} 1,099 -985 937 1.087 941 978 1.011 953} 1.068 1.019 
1925. 911 -998 -950 923 1.036 -969 -983 -982 -970 917 -966 
1926. 1.000 a 1.000 1.000 1,000 1,000 1.000 1.000 1.000 1.000} 1.000 
1927. 1.006 1.034 929 1.046 1,133 1,038 1,056 1.033 1.026 1.099 1,048 
1928. -944 -990 824 1.047 1.186 1.031 1.063) 1.046 1.052 1,171 1,034 
1929. -953 1.001 917 1.106 1.205 -995 1.048 1.062 1.060; 1.211 1,049 
LE 1.133 1.105 1.000 1.245 1,274 1.086 1,112 1.122 1.079} 1.287 1.157 
1931.. 1.543 1.340 1.161 1.508 1.481) 1.183 1.263 1.261 1,178 1.438 1.370 
1932... 2.075 1.639 1.372 1.821 1.422 1.247 1.401 1.361 1,332 1.55 1.543 
1933... 1,946 1.653 1.236 1.543 1.508 1.253 1.299 1.377 1,319 1.600 1.517 
1934... 1.531 1.418 1.155; = 1.372 1.364 1.151 1,160} 1.318 1.227 1.435 1.335 
1935. 1.269 1.195 1.116} 1.410 1.361 1.157 1.172 1.242 1,241 1.464 1.250 
1936. 1.236 1.218} 1.048 1.399 1.312 1.149 1.153 1.244) 1.224 1.418 1.238 
1937. ee 1.157 1.170 -956 1.311 1.289 1.045 1.050 1.192 1.115} 1.285) 1.159 
FOSS. 2... 8 1,460 1,359) 1,073 1,499 1.307 1,045 1,107 1,289 1,208 1,364 1,272 


Figures 1926 and since are based on 784 price series. 


Wholesale Price Index in United States by Years 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 1926=100 


_|House- All 


Farm Hides, Fuel, Build- | Chem as 

Year Prod- | Foods | Leath.| L&tile Light- hae ing icals, ene Mise. Corey 
ucts Prod, od ing " | Mate. | Drugs ings ities 
71.5 65.4 75.5 54.1 51. 86.3 53.5 112.0 56.0 86.9 69.5 
150.7 137.4 171.3 164.8 163.7 149.4 150.1 164.7 141.8 167.5 154.4 
88.4 90.6 109.2 94-5 96. 117.5 97.4 115.0 113.0 109.2 97.6 
93.8 87.6 104.6 100.2 107.3 102.9 97.3 100.3 103.5 92. 06.7 
98.6 92.7 104.2 111.3 97.3 109.3 108.7 101.1 108.9 99.7 | 100.6 
100.0 91.0 101.5 106.7 2.0 106.3 102.3 98.9 104. 93.6 98.1 
109.8 | 100.2 | 105.3 | 108.3 96.5 | 103.2 | 101.7 | 101.8 | 103.1 | 109.0 | 103.5 
100.0 190.0 00.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100,0 
99.4 96.7 107.7 95.6 88.3 96.3 94.7 96.8 97.5 91.0 95.4 
105,9 101.0 121.4 95.5 84.3 97.0 94.1 95.6 95.1 85.4 96,7 
104.9 99.9 109.1 90.4 83.0 100.5 95.4 94.2 94.3 82.6 95.3 
88.3 90.5 100.0 80.3 78.5 92.1 89.9 89.1 92.7 77.7 86.4 
64.8 74.6 86.1 66.3 67.5 84.5 79.2 79.3 84.9 69.8 73.0 
48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80.2 714 73.5 752 64.4 64.8 
51.4 60.5 80.9 64.8 66.3 79.8 77.0 72.6 75.8 62.5 65.9 
65.3 70.5 $6.6 72.9 73.3 86.9 86.2 75.9 $1.5 69.7 | 74.9 
738.8 83.7 89.6 70.9 73.5 86.4 85.3 80.5 80.6 68.3 80.0 
80.9 82.1 95.4 71,5 76.2 87.0 86.7 80,4 81.7 70.5 80.8 
86.4 85.5 104.6 76.3 77.6 95.7 95.2 | 83.9 89.7 77.8 86.3 
68.5 73.6 92.8 66.7 76.5 95.7 90.3 77.6 86.8 73.3 78.6 


Wholesale British Price Index Numbers ; 


Source: Board of Trade, London; average 1930=100. 


The following table shows the movement of wholesale prices since 1930 in each of the eleven groups 
of commodities specified. It also shows the changes over the same period in prices of (a) industrial 
materials, classified according to stage of manufacture, and (b) building materials. All the commodities 
included in (a) and (b) are also included in their appropriate commodity groups (V-X1I). 


Group 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 
1 Bee EN ee iat Re Oa ae Se 82.0 | 88.2 | 83.3 | 864] 89.6 | 99.1 | 127.0 | 109.9 
II. Meat, fish and eggs.............. 829] 754] 769 | 81.2] 801] 81.1 | 864] 85.9 
III. Other food and tobacco........... 97.9} 97.3] 78.2 | 86.9] 89. 94.8 | 98.7 | 97.5 
Total—Food and tobacco..............- 88.5 | 87.7 | 82.9 | 85.0] 86.8] 91.7] 1022] 97.3 
Kh eh ae oy SE ee 102.6 | 103.0 | 101.5 | 102.5 | 102.5 | 107.6 | 124.9 | 123.2 
: ee and steel... ... 928 | 91.5] 943 | 98.7 | 100.5 | 106.6 | 129.6 | 139.1 
VI. Non-ferrous metals - 80.9 | 82.9 | 87.2 | 83. 86. 93.0 | 1174 | 94.4 
Wil. Cotton......<. ne Re hapa aioe 79.0 | 78.3'| 78:7 | 87.5 | 86.7] 888 83.6 
RW CIE hte HIS Ser chaplain « “‘] si4| 746 | 849 | 95:0] 90.0 | 105.0 | 127.6 | 101.4 
Hee. Other textiles... oh goo c ace 2+ 786| 77.1 | 731 | 66.4| 692] 725 | 76.8) 68.7 
X. Chemicals and oils.......22.....: 898 | 90:7 | 90.3 | 87.4] 91.0] 93.5 4| 94.7 
XI. Miscellaneous.......-1..2...0-.. 86.6 | 80.3 | 844] 88:0 | 863] 923] 1102) 932 
Total—Indust. mater’s & manuf’s. 87,4 84.6 87.2 89.7 90.1 95.7 | 112.0 103.5 

Total—All articles............--... 87.8 | 85.6 | 85.7 | 88.1 | 89.0 | 94.4 | 108.7 | 101. 
ee wa ae ae | in| : ees 

ustrial erials c= 
ie aera a [Senos “ai 4 ...| 76.6 | 70.7 | 80.2 | 88.0.) 883 | 98.9 | 122.9} 9 

Intermediate products... ........... 86.5 | 83.7 | 846 | 86.9| 87.6 | 93.3 | 1089 | 104.5 
Manufactured articles............. “"'| 93:6 | 92:7 | 93.5 | 948 | 949 | 98.2 | 111.4 | 112.1 


Building materials 


276) nited States—Price Indexe: 


WHOLESALE PRICES—ALL COMMODITIES 
Source: U. S. Federal Reserve Board. _ 
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WHOLESALE PRICES—GOUPS OF COMMODITIES 
Indexes for groups included in total index above 


United States Un. Kingdom France 
(1926—100) (1930100) (1913100) Germany (1913100) 


Other Indus-| Farm |Indus-| Agri- trial 
Farm | Foods | Com- | Foods | trial food trial cul- Fin- 
| Prod. modi- Prod. | Prod: | Prod. | tural | sions | Semi- | ished 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


July 1914=-100 
Germany 
1913-1914—100 
1911-1913—=100 
United States 
1923-1925—=100 
1911-1913—100 


July 1914—100 
France 


June 1914—100 
June 1914—100 


Netherlands 
Switzerland 


England 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
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1937: 
130 1!1938. .. 
SECURITY PRICES 
Index numbers except as otherwise specified 
Bonds 


Common Stocks 
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eliminary. 

ices derived from average yields for 60 corporate bonds as published by S : t 

de: ee my ag hn as vgdipand:) Scere ror ae a 1929-1936, {oae100; avereoe sie ae 
ase perio d was 3.39 percent, eginning January 1937, January-March 1937=100; average 
ge closed from July 13 to Sept. 2, 1931, and from Sept. 19, 1931 : de 

epresents average of months January-June; index for 1932. represents pee 39 a ponte Tydex 


iber. ay 
New index. See note 2. ‘ ae 


U. S—Income Tax and Other Internal Revenue Receipts 
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(ne ES Se ni 2a A aR ara eee Ra 
Federal Income Tax Receipts, by States and Years 


Source: United States Bureau of Internal Revenue; fi 
named, show millions and tenth 


State| 1939 | 1938 | 1937) 1936 | 1935] 1934] 1933 | 1932] 1931] 1930] 1929 
Ala. .{' 7.3) 8.7| 6.5) 3.8! 3.1) 1.9] 1.6] 2.3] 4.8! 6.6] 7.6 
Ariz.,| 2.5) 2.6] 2.0) 1.2 ‘Rs 0.5) 0.6) 0.5) 2,2) 2.8) 2.3 
Ark..| 4.0) 4.2]. 3.4) 2.0 +5) 0.9) 0.6) 1.0) 0.6] 3.0) 3.5 
Calif. 141 .0]156.3/124.1) 84.4) 69.3) 57.5] 50.5) 61.6] 93.6/125.9/130.2 
Colo.) 15.2) 17.6) 15.2) 9.3) 7.2) 4.6] 3.8) 5.1) 15.3] 12.0] 11.0 
Conn,| 47.9) 58.9) 46.5) 28.7) 20.6) 15.5) 14.6) 10.1) 35.0} 45.4] 40.2 
Del. .| 61.5) 68.6] 52.7] 31.4) 19.9] 12.9] 11.5) 3.5) 32.9] 39.1] 28:9 
D. C.} 16.8) 19.5):15.6) 11.1) 8.2) ....{ 6.3) 7.4] 12.7 
Bla...) 24.4) 28.6) 23.0/g11,.2) 7.6) 4.41 4.3) 5.1] 7.8) 11.1] 13:8 
Ga...) 16.9) 18.9) 14.6) 9.9) 7.9] 5.0} 3.6) 4.2] 6.4] 12.1] 13:5 
Idaho} 2.0) 2.4) 2.0) 1.1) 0.7] 0.4} 0.5) 0.5} 0.7] 0.8] 1.0 
Ml. . .|197.5}137 .0|200.7|119.9) 90.4) 63.5) 56.4) 91.5/173.7/223.4|217.4 
ind...| 31.6) 36.9) 29.8) 19.4] 13.8] 8.9] 8.4) 10.9] 19.1] 23.3] 25.5 
Towa.) 11,7) 12.9} 11.4) 8.2) 6.0] 4.2] 4.4! 6.2] 9:9] 12/8/'12°8 
Kan..| 7.6) 9.5) 8.1) 6.1) 3.8) 3.0) 4.3) 6.9] 13.3] 16.7] 17.3 
Ky...| 14.1) 17.4) 15.5] 10.8) 8.6] 5.1] 4.2! 5.6) 10.7] 14.9] 15.2 
13s 17.6} 9.3) 14.9) 9.2) 7.1) 4.8} 4.0) 5.2) 7.7] 10.6] 13.0 
€.,.} 9.5) 8.8) 6.9) 4.5) 3.8] 3.4] 3.0) 3.9] 6.4] 7.91 8.4 
Md. .| 60.4/ 64.2) 35.5) 25.9) 22.0) 25.9] 18.9) 21.8] 28.4] 50.7] 47.0 
Mass.| 73.8) 99.9] 89.6) 59,2) 50.9) 39.6) 35.2) 45.1] 83.4]109.7/109.7 
Mich. ]125.5/161.0)147.1) 80.1) 49.4) 28.2) 29.2) 55.1/102.4/127.7/140.5 
Minn.| 26.4) 31.2) 25.8) 17.2} 13.1] 10.5] 10.0) 13.0} 20.8} 28.6] 27.7 
Miss.| 8.1) 3.7) 2.8) 1.6) 1.1] 0.6) 0.5) 0.8) 1.5} 2.0) 2.3 
Mo..| 55,8) 58.8] 47.8) 35.0) 28.6] 22.1) 19.6) 25.5) 40.9] 50.5) 51.6 
Mont,| 2.5) 2.7) 2.6) 2,1) 1.2) 0.7) 0.6) 0.7] 1,7) 2.5] 3.0 
Nebr.| 7.0) 7.8] 6.8) 4.8) 3.9] 2.6] 2.3) 3.0] 4.6] 5.3} 5.8 
paevasr 3.0] 3.6) 3.4) 2.9) 1.7] 1.7 1.5) 1.3) 1.3) 1.3] 1.1 
Newt, 2.2) 5.4] 3.8] 2.6) 2.9) 4.4) 1.2) 1.5] 2.8] 3.3] 3.8 
N, J.| 84.1/100.4) 88.1) 62.9) 50.0} 41.3) 37.3) 42.8] 71.6] 94.8] 93.9 
of M,) 1.6) 1.5) 1.1) 0.7) 0.5] 0.3) 0.3) 0.3} 0.6] 0.8] 0.9 
. ¥.[550. 1/691 . 5/594. 2/414, 3/337 .9|260.8/240.0348. 5}615 0/830. 2/744,8 
N.G.| 24.9] 27.6) 24.4) 17.5) 14.6) 12.9] 12.8) 11.5) 13.7] 17.0] 20.1 
N. D. ‘Be 0,8] 0.7) 0.6) 0.5) 0.3) 0.2) 0.2) 0.3] 0.5] 0.7 
Ohio . }120.6}154.6/115.6) 73.4) 52.6} 37.9} 30.3) 47.5] 96.0/126.1/121.8 
Okla.} 20.8) 21.6] 16.9] 12.2) 9.5) 5.9) 5.0) 10.0] 14.6) 17.7] 17.6 
Oreg.) 6.4) 7.5) 5.9] 3.7) 2.6) 1.7) 1.5) 2.4 4.1) 5.4) 5.9 
Pa.. .|166 6/206 .9)167.6)112.8) 89.5) 66.5) 65.3) 97.2)174.2/213.0/208.9 
R.Iy| 12,2) 17.5] 13.9} 9.4) 7.8) 6,1) 5.2) 6.2) 10.8} 13.9) 13.6 
E @,.| 6.4; 7.1] 5.0] 2.9) 3.1] 2.0 1.0) 1.5) 1.8) 2.8) 3.5 
»D.| 1.0} 0.9] 0.9] 0.7) 0.5) 0.3) 0.3) 0.4) 0.7] 0.8) 0.8 
Tenn. 45-2 16.7] 13.2) 9.1) 8.3] 5,2) 4.2) 5.4] 9.3] 12.3] 13.8 
Tex, .| 69.9) 70.0) 53.5) 35,5) 24.9) 16.2) 13.3) 17.4) 31.6] 37.0) 37.7 
Utah 3.4 3.9] 3.2] 1.9) 1.7] 0,8) ©O.8| 1.4) 2.3) 8.1) 3.5 
Vt.. 2.1) 2.5} 2.0) 1.2) 0.9] 0.6; 0.6) 0.8) 1.7) 2.1) 2.3 
Va. 25.2} 28.7] 21.4) 13.4) 10.8) 8.8) 9.7) 13.3] 19.2] 18.6] 20.2 
4.8) 17.2) 14.6) 8.8} 5.8) 3.7] 3.4) 5.4!) 10.6) 13.8) 13.6 
1.6} 13.8] 10.8) 7.4} 5.3) 3.6) 3,0) 5.0) 8.7] 9.4 3 
1.1) 37.0 -6] 14.8) 12.3] 7,8! 7.6 15.1) 26.6) 34.1 5 
1.4) 1.6 a oben G8) Oat OO.e, 0.2) O.8 0.7 | 
7.5} 10.2 -9| 5.8) 4.2] 3.3] 2.7 3.3) 4.4) 5.3 5 


ures, for fiscal years, ending June 30 of year 
Ss of millions of dollars 


1928 | 1927] 1926; 1925 | 1924 
8.2} 10.4) 8.3) 8.3 
1.7} 1,7) Leese 6 
4.2) 5.0) 4.4) 4,7) 5.4 
114.4/112.3]101.7] 92.9] 92.4 
11,4| 12.6) 12.0] 11.7] 11.5 
34.4) 33.8) 29.0) 26.6] 26.9 
20.0} 14.3) 9.5) 6.6) 9.1 
15.2) 12.5) 24,2 
17,2] 35,6) 34.0) 12.1) 8.0 
18.5] 13.7] 12.4) 12.6} 13.9 
1,1) 1.4.2.0) Dah 
201.1)194.9)176.9]159.4/161.1 
27.2) 28.4) 24,9] 23,7) 26.4 
11.3) 11.7) 11.1) 10.7] 12.8 
18.7) 19.6} 15.6) 15,1) 17.3 
15.0) 16,2) 14.6) 14,3) 14.3 
12.2] 15.4] 12.6) 12.4) 13.4 
8.1 6) 8.6) > 77D 
44,6) 45.6) 25.6) 25.1) 25.6 
98.5)105.3/100.0) 99.4/109.8 
128 .5}141 .6)122.6]/100.9/104.4 
26.1) 26,2) 28.4] 22.4) 23.8 
2,7 -3} 3.5) 3.5) 4.0 
51.9] 55.9] 49.6) 42.5) 44.1 
2.8 4] 2.0} 108) e sean 
5.3 -8| 6.2) 5.7] 7.4 
0.7 -5| 0.4) 0.4) 0.6 
3.2 -0} 3.0} 3.2) §4.0 
82.9 -3) 72.2] 66.1) 69.6 
0.8 6} 0.6, 0.7) 208 
646.6 - 3/569. 5|496. 7/506 .6 
20.3 -2} 17.7) 15.9) 18:2 
0.7 7d]. 0.8) 0.7) 0s8 
113.8 -61109.1} 95.5} 95.4 
20.2) 23.2] 15.8] 9.8} 11.0 
5,8) 6.2] 6.4] 6.8) 8.2 
216 .9)/222 .9)195.4/189.2/198.3 
13.8 -9| 14,5) 14.2) 16.2 
3.7) 3.8} 4.2) 5.8) 7.5 
0.7 7) 0:3) O58 | ete 
13.3 7} AT 2p TS) ee 
45.6 -O} 36.9] 28.9] 28.3 
3.7) 3.8] 3.5) 3.4) 2.9 
2,2 6]. 2.7] .3.0] (259) 
21.9 .8} 17.8] 15.3) 16.0 
12.3 .3) 12.1) 12,3) 14,7 
13.3 -7) 11.6) 12.0) 14.4 
-5 7 -6| 26.7) 27.2 
-0 8 o4t 134) P28 
ial at Ah Soi pO 


U. S. Customs and Internal Revenue Receipts, by Years 


Source; The United States Treasury 


4 


Internal Year Internal Year Internal 
Revenue (Fiscal)| Customs Revenue (Fiscal)| Customs Revenue 
Dollars Dollars [} Dol 
.]292,420,015| 380,008,894]| 1927. 605,499,983) 2,865,683,130 
209,786,672) 415,681,024// 1928 568,986,188} 2,790,535,538 
213,185,846] 512,723,288]| 1929. 602,262,786|2,939,054,375 
.|225,962,393) 809,393,640]} 1930. 587,000,903) 3,040, 145,733 
-|179,998,383|3,698,955,821}| 1931. 378,340,663) 2,428, 228,704 
.. -| 184,457,867 |3,850, 150,078) | 1932 27,752,291) 1,557,729, 

. |322,902,650/5,407,580,252 || 1933... .|250,747,992)1,619,839,224 
...|308,564,391)4,595,357,062]| 1934 313,434,302|2,672,239,194 
..--|306,443,387 |3,197,451,083// 1935... .|343,353, 3,299,435,572 
..-|561,928,867 |2,621,745,227 || 1936... .|386,811,594'3,520,208,381 
. |545,637,504|2,796,179,257 || 1937... .|486,356,599|4,653,195,315 
..|547,561,000|2,584,140,268 || 1938... .|359,187,249|5,658,765,314 
.1579,430,09312,835,999,892 || 1939. .. .13818,837,31115,181,573,952 


; howing internal revenue receipts since 1934 include Agricultural Adjustment tax collections— 
(abd Shi aaa. bee: (1935) $526,222,358; (1936) $71,637,207. 


iy ortant sources of Internal Revenue 
Rookie oier than income taxes in the year 
ended June 30, 1939, were—Capital stock tax, $127,- 
203,008; estate tax, $332,279,613; gift tax, $28,435,- 
596. 4 
spirits (imported), $25,014,547; distilled 
s Tae eacmiestic’: $258,560,244; fermented malt 
ihe uors, Se ies other and total liquor taxes— 
Pee tnocn taxes—cigars, large and small, $12,913,- 
3; cigarettes,*large and small, $504,056,200; to- 
003; “chewing and smoking, $54,757,043; other 
and total—$580, 159,205. 


Stamp taxes, $41,082,839. 

Manufacturers taxes—Lubricating oils, $30,- 
496,636; gasoline, $207,018,745; tires and tubes, 
$34,819,207; electrical energy, $39,859,173; oth 
and total—$396,891,003. 

Miscellaneous—Sugar Act, $65,414,058; telegraph, 
phone, radio, cable, $24,093,718; coconut, ete., oils 
processed, $27,664,929; other and total misc.— 
$162,179,814. 

Social Security Act (old-age benefits tax) $529,- 
835,533; Social Security Act (unemployment com- 
pensation tax) $101,166,703; carriers taxing act 
(old-age benefits) $109,426.627); total pay-roll taxes 
—$740.428,865. 


J + 
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Comparative U. S. Income Tax Collections, 1938-1939 


Source: United States Bureau of Internal Revenue; data are for fiscal years. 


at Location Corporation Individual Total income taxes cee 
Collect. £ collec.) | re eee 
iatric " 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 


Districts |tor’s office 


J|Birm’ham .|$ 4,401,614/$ 3,639,317|$ 4,293,024] $ 3,703,408] $ 8,694,639] $ 7,342,726 
992,204 997,73 1,588,45: 1,491,53 ,580, 2,489,272 
1,973,332 2,213,627 2,000,833 4,168,712 3974,166 


005,629 
30,109,519] 48,885,670} 46,386,981] 81,363,461 76,496,501 
“7,533,677 9,302,702 7,675,815 17,572,901 15,209,493 
19,565,546] 36,577,005) 28,340,178 58,451,244) 47,905,725 
40,967,770} | 24,558,726) 20,596,005 68,632,371 61,563,776 
5,786,663} 22,519,165} 18,600,753 28,565,921 24,387,417 
8,2, 6,954,605 


8,696,315 8,850,129 58,289 18,895,18 16,954, 
4,026,520 4,457,684 3,543,198 10,195,962 7,569,719 
1,384,412 823,405 627,694 2,436,870 2,012,107 


zap Chicago 


1,613, i ; 4 107 
...| 120,979,239} 101,572,061] 101,736,498 83,245,435] 222,715,738] 184,817,497 
. |\Springfield. 820 


1 

5,709,595 6,946,890 7,022,894 14,281,711 12,732,490 
20,329,556] 17,947,156} 16,573,606 13,651,545 36,903,163 31,598,702 

7. 328,3 4,699,281 48 


.|Louisville. . 
».|N. Orleans . 

.|Augusta.,. 
.|Baltimore, . 


10,371,980 9,158,822 8,977,479 8,432,537 19,349,459 17,591,359 

3,328,264 2,817,102 5,439,682 6,738,164 8,767,947 9,555,266 
24,999,170]  26,673,187|  39,239;752| 33,781,044 64,238,923 60,454,232 
42,514,697| 32,698,513) 57,362,503} 41,128,963 99,877,200 73,827,477 


101,559,253] 81,717,530} 59,421,059) 43,810,928] 160,980,312) 125,528,458 
17,340,872 15,366,890 13,874,291 11,050,495 31,215,164) 26,417,386 
1,950,538 1,640,612 1,758,648 1,490,829 3,709,186 131, 
24,830,448]  23,865,56 19,357,431 18,507,458 44,187,879) 42,373,020 
226,97 8,177,273 6,410, 190) 5,267,035 14,637,162 13,444, 
1,421,645 1,393,085 ,277,337 1,161,319 2,698,982 2,554,405 
4,217,853 3,280,433 841,635 7,821,284 ,059,488 


5,630,964 4,567,473 9,475,002 8,291,703 15,105,966 12,859,177 
N. J..)/Newark... 38,728,981 2 > 
..|Albuq’ que. 515,917 
.|Brooklyn.. 
Cust’ house. 


ee 156.716,955| 136,700,635| 177,957,216| 125,479:148| 334,674,171) 262,179,784 
.|/841 9th Av. 


110,081,628] 93,563,348] 115,494,179] 88,352,829] 225,575,808 181,916,177 

17,038,960 14,157,758} 22,301,583 17,043,183 39,340,544) 31.200.941 

6,142,098 4,734,365 6,067,933 4,332,737 12,210,032 9,067,103 
21,187,105 17,647,721 18,513,002) 13,847,487 39,700,108 31,495,209 
16,403,823 15,145,754 bs eye 9,768,049 27,659,461 24,913,804 


= 


as «|Fargo 2... 1375 359,139 820 322.556 770,196 681,696 : 
..|Cincinnati.| 21,443,372) 16,519,490) 18,854,604) 15,084,345 40,297,976] 31,603,836 
.|Toledo.... 14,039,239} 11,433,756 7,553,188 6,788,960 21,592,428 18,222,717 d 
4 beceer 5,837,573 4,864,869 5,255,020 4,571,793 11,092,593 ,436, ‘ 

N's eveland , 


6 679,144 6 04 4,607,318]  12,922.8 a? 
45,028,126 50,332'049] 35,356,328]  95,360,175| 76,733,676 4 
6,262,655|  4.963/541 11,218,300 7,292,077 17,480,955 12)255,618 4 

05,688 ~BbB 249 1138, 5,400,339 


.|Scranton. . . 
Pittsburgh. 
Providence 


7,987,487| _7,474,591| 16,726,841] 15,225°035 

ae I 20;709,640| 20,867,430] 37,919,546] 39'527'386 
15,310,000] 141264'815| 323020:355| 30;344°016 

1,618,060} —1,389,504| — 33926,659| —-3,441:36 . 
1,239,448] —_1/033:490| _2'466,062| —_2°063.067 

12}435,609] 10,816,991} 28,692,054] 25:207'750 

3 8/591060| —-7;288/587| 17,783,231] 14/846/964 

230,30 5,632\751| _4,406,583| 13,805,274| 1116361885 

\ : 19,235,950] 14,913,215} 11,866,709] 36,990,495] 31;102'660 

Cheyenne. . 1327 542/02 15150}455 872,542 1,574,783] 11414,566 


Peer me er owe asec catoleweseesewreersslonsee tte eee 


.|Manila 
1,299,932 ,071)1,122,540,800/1,286,311.881|1,028,833.796|2,586,243,953 2,151,374,597 © 


STATES AND TERRITORIES, PART OF OR MORE THAN ONE DISTRICT 


$ 153,477) $ 187,526) $ 384,498) $ 380,587) $ 537,975 

72,963,301 66,642'302) 83,331,342 74,392,610 “156,294'643 + atone le 
7,456,742 6,402,714 12,091,698) 10,396,955} 19,548,440] —16;799'669 
128,314,060 107,281,657| 108,683,389 90,268,329) 236,997,450 197,549,987 i 
17,542,428} 20,270,473] 27,148,054]  23/371,726| 44,690,482| -43'642'19 
33,057,420 32,042,834 25,767,621 23,774,494 58,825,041 55,817,329 
44,359,945). 36,942,005] _ 56,039,130} _ 47,160,558] 100,399:076| _84°102'563 
323,847,413 279,248,607 367,656,421) 270,821,051] 691,503,834| 550 069,658 r 
91,417,754 70,013,382 63,204,670 50,607,543] 154,622,425 120/620925 ’ f 
ee] Shanta] SERGI) (SEIN ata] SRTSRSE) MOS S3 607] HeGTR es 
Washington....... 52! 9,038/69 7,370,850] 8,206,562 ey ; 
Pome i] 288 Ne HOe.bea| 20g 290) 7 ass ae) TA area 


Internal revenue collection districts follows State boundarie 

Lape A Ss, except that th ‘et iy 
cludes the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico for sugar tax Solieetions, ‘and fhe Washisetoa ane 
By neludes the Territory of Alaska. The amount collected by States are not entire) indicative of thi 
pice tax burden of the respective States, since the taxes may be eventually borne 


me Tax Returns, ty Caves 


Nomber of Individual Returns 


- Source: United States Internal Revenue Bureau 
Net income = 7 
4 ass 1931 1932 19. 
Sithowas nda, ofS) 33 1934 1935 1936 1936 
De el 


185,391] 359,688), 397,67 5 
185,39 6] 320,460] 299,594 


2, 
1¢ 
1, 


NET INCOME IN INDIVIDUAL RETURNS 
(Net income classes and money figures in thousands of dollars) 


“Net income 
classes 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 


231,140) | 264,784 211, 113} _ 198, poe 


, 00 
i 000" pad over. 6,01 35,240 86,857 57,775 73,630 107/641 
_Total. .--- 113,604,996 11,655,909/ 11,008,638 /12,796,802/14,909,812{19,240,110| 18,943,348|21,088,5. 


TAX IN INDIVIDUAL RETURNS 
(Net income classes and money figures in thousands of dollars) 


Net income ae 
classes 1932 1933 1934 


374,120; 511,400 


e 1936 and 1937 returns in the three tables above cover 1936 returns filed to Aug. cy he 193) 
1037 returns filed to Aug. 31, 1938. 
e ef sources of the 1937 net income were palates wages, commissions, etc., $2,5 
Spestiessean profit, ae ,162,216,000; net capital gain, | 432,905 “600; rents and roe 
dividends, 33 28,337,000; income from fiduciaries, $826,237,000; total income, $24,271,501 
were $3,182,964,0 ‘ Y achiding business losses, Bf 76 6, 000; partnership losses, "$38°07 07 
losses, $ 0,656, 000; taxes paid, $847,993,000; contributions, $434,344,000; interest Ga 


é 


49 with Net Income of Million a Year or Over in U. s. ay 


: ,000,000 class; fae he ine 
d In 1937, according to the U. S. Bureau of Internal $4,900,000 co 95,9 bp $5.00 inn ne 
Revenue, there were 49 net incomes of $1,000,000 pay dp tne se ita rover lass 


or pace Sieh with 61 in 1936, 41 in 1935 and 900,000 and over classes was $14, 
33 in 19. 2 
_ “here were 50 such incomes in 1933, 20 in 1932, | 20 "total normal tax was x was tin 
Sy 1931, 150 in 1930 and 513 in 1929, when the =F 
- all-tin e high was set; there were 60 in ‘1914. 
8 eT he in ae million-dollar-income 
egate net income of 
Faia gu a8 000 in income taxes. 
ae ae. yers i ped sree 
ae ‘earn 
0; 12 got. re 008 0 i $3,000,000; 1 received 
000 to $4,000, 000; 1 had ‘an income in the 


Total Income Payments, by States, 1929 to 


Source: National Income Section, U. S. Department of Commerce 
| (Millions of dollars) 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 


New Jersey.....-.-+-- 
~ “pennsylvania 


d Jan 
geet; ws Columbia..... 
Styeety virginia... 
fee forth Carolin 
outh Carolina 


451 
5,266 3,615 3,993 


79,988 | 73,261 } 62,263 | 48,368 45,782 53,057 | 57,368 | 66,187 


_ Income Payments, by Type, U. S., 1929-1937 © 
; Source: National Income Section, U. S. Department of Commerce 
(Millions of dollars) 


e 


Divid’nds 
Other Entre- Interest, 


Other | Entre- 
| Wages | Labor |preneurial 


Labor |preneurial 
and |Income 
m’nts/Salaries| and 

Royalties Relief 


and Total] Wages 

y-| and |Income| With- |Net Rents|j/Yr.| Pay- 
nts/Salaries| and drawals and 
PK "| = ae Rel 

13,330 14,782 |/1934 8,849 

11,470 . 1935 8 4 10,088 sf 
8,895 1936/66,187| 38,074 11,407 11,146 — 
wiee ORE 1937|70,645| 42,246 12,343 12,189 — 


PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL PAYMENTS 
1934) 100.0) 59.6 


income payments to employees (millions of dollars) were estimated as follows—agriculture (7 
ng (954); manufacturing (11,155); contract construction (1,381); transportation 43.442)" ae 
and power and manufactured gas (537); communication (609); trade, wholesale and retail 

mee (1,961); government (5,826); service (5,226); miscellaneous (1,726); work relief wages t fi 

Bigyere contribution to ee sere rele ; other Foe moons (661). ; 
ai compensation of employees, including salaries and wages (millions of dollars) —1929 
‘ “ea ie ot Be 1932 (31,407); 1933 (29,535); 1934 (34,275); 1935 (31.035); 1936 
’ , ’ A) 


United States—Accountable Incomes 611 


Per Capita Income Payments by States—1929 to 1937 


Source: National Income Section, U. S. Department of Commerce 


(Saget Sp ee 
State 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
DEMOS Sy hee cae es iss 560 551 487 386 368 407 436 481 Pt oe 
New Hampshire...... 607 569 515 402 391 442 454 480 503 
MOMROUG Aen edit. as 566 519 449 353 322 356 388 439 445 
Massachusetts........ 830 784 702 586 533 | 579 603 652 668 
Rhode Island......... 810 747 677 555 524 577 613 668 #92 
Connecticut . Py 908 832 728 566 531 590 629 710 767 
New York. 1,125 1,053 912 Til 653 716 748 827 59 
New Jersey . 7 656 524 466 506 532 592 23 
Pennsylvania 734 673 564 426 394 452 477 544 580 
hilo. cs is 710 619 516 381 369 441 487 573 625 
Indiana 561 481 399 294 286 342 376 453 494 
=n The) ES a ei 862 778 613 455 425 478 615 596 643 
PIOHIBAN © oc cccs otis s a» 744 614 505 381 338 449 510 597 675 
Vigh an Tn eae eae 639 564 464 358 340 393 451 529 565 
Minnesota............ 558 527 455 340 328 382 423 501) 621 
Uo Ook a ee 524 615 399 261 278 318 363 429 427 
CT) RR eee 591 546 455 350 328 369 392 443 461 
North Dakota........ 465 346 240 160 191 227 254 801 316 
South Dakota........ 428 415 335 171 206 252 at 338 314 
356 


The total accountable income received in the United States in 1937 was estimated by the National 
Industrial Conference Board (in millions of dollars) as follows: 


Mill. \Mill. Mill. Mill. 
State Doll. State Doll. State Doll. State ~ Doll. 
400) Wisconsin........ 1,770 North Carolina...| 1,030)Idaho............ 230 
250) Minnesota. .......} 1,360)/South Carolina.... 500|Wyoming..... ee 150 
RPOPEOWHe wre cad isa, 1,090|Georgia.......... 920|Colorado......... 560 
2,710|Missouri.,....... E710} Dlorida. ¢.. sey c vas 700|New Mexico...... . 190 
'450| North Dakota.. "220|Kentucky 212! /22! 850] Arizona.......... 290 
1,320|South Dakota. , 210|/Tennessee........ 820) U¢al. +. scenes 250 
10,440] Nebraska. ..... rib 720) Nevada oa. wens se 80 
Zi MOPS ANBA S500 Wines <4 issi 410| Washington: .!... 900 
5,910] Delaware. . 440/Oregon........... 10 
3,890|Maryland 1,000 . 800] California. ....-.. «| 4 
1 "820 Dist. of Columbia. 660 seek, 810 a 
4/94(| Virginia. . 5 960/ Texas. . 2,510 
21840] West Virginia. . 730| Montana. 320 Total... pai he 167,540 


ues Retail expenditures in 1938 were esti- | Neb., 73,650; Md., 67,489; Colo., 63,559; Ore., 


ited States Travel Bu- | 62,974; Ala., 60, 
ip’ thousands anne Ky.’ 56,401; La., 56,273; S. 1 pgf 00: Wy Yee: 


ousands of di ollars: 
"Calif. 439,160; Pa., 296,616; | 50,362: D. c, 43,953; Ark. 1;' Me., 41,055; 
oe ney T Tex., 52° Say a A 2; 37,019; Mont., ‘36,405; Miss., 34,705; N. 
. ce} 
abt ae, ‘ae 122/093; Wie” 418 ad pee Tda., 27. 948; R T, 20) 527; Uist, , 2,004: Ariz., 


Mae; 3 138; Wash, 1 102,52 5,283 2,997 ¥o., 19,592: 
$ 506; Okla., 92,065; Ga. Ve, 13,87 2) Bel” 2B aga: Nev. % Rie 1, 
oN yi Vee | 538. Tenn, 81, ge ga 76,861; ‘otal S. 170,979,579. 


. 


\ 


612 4 United Stntes— Balance 


WU. s. _— Balance of International. Pay: 
Source: United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; 
. Items : | 1921 1922 | 1923 | 1924 


< Commodity and Service Items. 


Merchandise trade (as reported ee 
© Exports Ceredit) : . a 4,485] 3,832] 4,167; 4,591} 4, 916 4, “809 4,865 5,128 5. ve 
4) Imports (debit) .. AP seae 2) 509| 31113] 3,792 3,610 ‘610 4 227) 4.4 4,184 4 dls 4/400 


sy! Balance. Rete e cite eictatheiate(e si © +1,976| +716} +375 $981 
2 bipping and freight services: 
By Am. to foreigners Baa 
foreigners to Am. (debit) 


urists expenditures 
ath foreigners in U. S. Hae 60 100 
By ECAR abroad (debit) ...]...---- 360 500 


—300} —400| 


— Immi ant remit., charity, ete.: 
iB ‘oreigners toU. 8. (credit). . 
ae ¥ Americans to-abroad (debit). 


—500; —400) — 360] 
180 350 400 
100 125 150 

+80) +225) +250 
+87) +157) +258 


pment transactions: 
ue Dairy by for. ited in 
29 19 
-19 
+71 
+167 
d Currency Movements. 
- Net gold movements —295 
Eo erre uovone: Rete Se SRC er mnr) eae teins oo ce oe eee oe ee imee 
j +50 — 50 
—235| —245| —266 


ae Beal Movements. 
riv ng: ‘term capital move. : 
5 294 435 


dit 
_ Debi aoe 1,011 434 
1 —717 +1 


rau capital account 
eke capital move’nt 


—757 —342 +4 
+129! +127) +74 
Balance of Trade Under Tariff Acts 


Source: United States Tariff Commission ; 
Years Imports Exports Avy.ExcessImp.|Av. Excess Exp. 
1790 $23,000,000 = 205,156 


1791-1792 60,700,000 
1793— es 65,700,000 
1,523, 538, 964 


“978. , 

97; 969.379 y 
45,973.01 

118,904 fue 9 


1931-1938 | 16,032,294,699 | 18'7191291/365 |. .: 


4 United States—Balance of International Payments 613 


U. S.—Balance of International Payments, 1930-38 


Source: United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; figures show millions of dollars 
Items 1930 | 1931 |; 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 | 1938 


Commodity and Service Items. 
Merchandise trade (as reported): 


Exports (@redit) ....0.5 0c. es 3,843] 2,424) 1,612] 1,675] 2,133] 2,283] 2,456] 3,349 3,005 
Imports (debit) ............... 3,061} 2,090] 1,323} 1,450] 1,655) 2,047] 2,423) 3/084) 1,961 
PE AMIIOO Cas. 5 oa aide <4 ds y's +782) +334) +289| +225) +478} +236 +33) +265) +1,133 
Shipping and freight services:. 
By Am. to foreigners (credit) ... 155 117 73 49 61 63 68 107 113 
"? By foreigners to Am. (debit)... . 251 189 118 65 96 99 129 210 165 
REIMER es Chale Sidig'c sR eo —96 -—72 —45 —16 —35 —36 —61| —103 —42 
Tourist expenditures: 
By foreigners in U. 8. (credit)... 160 112 71 71 86 117 139 160 1p 
By Americans abroad (debit) .. . 762 568 446 292 331 409 497 563 516 


PEIN RECS 4 as niben) 545% —602; —456| —375| —221| -—245| ~—292| -—358] -—403| -—357 
Immi. remit., charity, ete.: 

By foreigners to U.S. (credit)... 33 0 6 3 5 5 35 

By Americans to abroad (debit) 248 212 169 135 136 120 204 205 190 


PMIICO SG odes 5s bash 55a nein 5 —215) —202| —163| —132} —131} —115| —180| -—180) —155 


Interest and dividends: 
Paid by for. to U. 8. Iny. (credit) 916 662 461 487 493 521 568 578 549 


Paid to for. invest. in U. S. (deb.) 300 126 68 103 126 171 238 280 216 
PIMIRICO conse igacrcaeceecses +616) +536) +393) +384) +367] +350) +330) +298) +333 
War-debt receipts. .............. +241) +113 +99 +20 5 tl ese Fi). yeas io! 


Government transactions: 
Exp. and remit. by for. govt. in 


tras CORCHIED 2. 0, Sa bets 46 34 31 32 31 28 30 30) 33 

Exp. and remit. by U.S. Govt. 
abroad (RODE)... 0805 oe. 3: 127 134 101 85 68 84 96 126 98 
PRUMMROO eV eycd so tains $3 F pps —81; —100 —70 —53 —37 —56 — 66 —96 —65 
! Mise. com’od, and ser. items (net) —16 +7 +3 +8 +63 + 96) +148) +206) +178 
Bal,on com’od.andser.ac..} +629} +160; +131) +215) +461] +183) —153 —13/ +1,026 

Id and Currency Movements. 

oe gold paovenncavta Posse das’: —278| +176 —11} +173]—1,217]—1,739|—1,030] —1,386| —1,640 
Ty a ay eS, oe Bess Gee Serena —86| —336| —174 —83) —224 
Net currency movements...... +20 —10 —80 —90 —26]....... +22) .. e008 +15 
d Bal., gold, silver, cur. move.| — 258} +166/ —91| +83|—1,329|—2,075|—1,182| —1,469| —1,849 


Toe eee 2,161} 1,520 862} 1,505} 1,160) 1,991) 3,490) 3,183 Ligt 
; 22,25) | 7a See ae 2,428) 1,301 645} 1,456 958) 1,529) 2,717) 2,661) 1,701 
; COC See errr eres —267)} +219) +217 +49} +202) +462) +773) +522 +23 


t i account...... 
Sodcs uhgrtteres canis move'nt| —485| —709} —409) -—385) +184/+1,076) 4392) +359) +4292 


Balance on capital account..| —752| —490| —192} -—336) +386)+1,538|+1,165| -+881| +315 
: IEICE LOGE «os 5c < Deities 2 ate +381) +164) +152 +38) +482) +354) +170! +601) +508 
SE a a cs Pe Wi a Td 


f al figures for certain items, notably currency movements, long-term and short-term capital 
a rcanic, Benne pacers and the interest and dividend items are not fully comparable owing to 
revisions in estimates, changes in methods of collecting data, and (in the case of silver) the shift of the 
item from one category to another. 


Prior to 1934 silver movements were included in merchandise adjustments. 


Securities Issued to the. Public, 1920-1938 


Source: Commercial and Financial Chronicle; figures show Millions of Dollars 


Corporate Issues, Including Refunding Other Issues, Including Refunding 
2 tpt BE GIS Sik ee eee ND a Ee ES Sy Pectawamibetrsanise So PEs = 
Farm Can. 
For- | Loan Sold | Total — 


rt | Pref. | Com. | Can. |Other| Total | eign |& Gov.|Munic-|} in | Incl. 
ta) Tern eres Stocks | Stocks| Issues| For. | Corpo. | Goyts.| Agen.| ipal | U.S. | Corp. 
. Poros - 


7920 625.6 | 483.6 | 554.1 | 138.2 | 30.9 | 2,966.3 | 291.0 |......| 683.2 | 53.3 | 4,010.0 
1930 28103 $20.2 | 4315 1,105.0 | 297.1 |219.0 | 5,473.3 | 481.9 |" 86.5 |1,487.3 {137.7 | 7,677.0 

1931 | 1'628.0 | 400.1 | 148 i" 195.1 | 140.0 | 77.8 2,589.0 veeeee| 125.6 (1256.2 50.4 4,022.9 

1932 2140 | 10; 3 SPRY Hea FOU esas ; "730. 

4 (teas | > S816 Wass ac 520.5 | 60.0 | 1,053.7 

1933 33s 8 os 33 131. eee ete 49k) |; 10.0 939.5 | 50.0 | 2'212°3 
1935 | 2,066.1 5 | 123°7 re raped Ih “5 ROBT Noe ia 1,137.1 |1,220.1 |116.0 | 4'752.3 
936 | 3/9633 | 62.8 | 270.8 | 282.0 | 53.0']......] 4631.9 | "78.5 | °375.2|1,117.4 | 48.0 | 6,254.9 

1937 | 1578.6 | 94.7 | 468.4 | 292.0 |.......]..... 2'433.7 | 134.0 | 437.7| '902.3 | 88.2 | 4,001.3 
7938-1 20445 | 1031 78.41 18.2 |......:1 0.471 2/1516 | 25.0 [1,146.0 11,099.8 | 40.0 | 4,470.3 


“include issue: U. S. Possessions—(1920) 16.3; (1930) 10.3; (1931) 1.7; (1932 
ms? sas 5 tte33) Ls ver yaaa (1935) 11.7; (1936) 3.3; (1937) 5.4; (1938) 7.9. 


ved Met’ whe 
s Since 1873; 


Med > U, S.—Federal Gov't Appropriation 


: ; Z oh DES IEG 6 . 
Appropriations by the Federal Government 
! Source: The United States Treasury ‘ Le AB 
ix include postal appropriations chargeable to the postal revenues and estimated amount 
: Neer ingehaite pBrOpriE uae land under permanent appropriations (those which recur automatically 
each year without annual action by Congress). . 


iscal| | Fiscal |Fiscal . Fiscal 
rece Appropriations || Year | Appropriations || Year | Appropriations Year | Appropriations 


Doll . Dollars Dollars Dollars. 
- 330,546,360.16 1890 395,439,284.26|| 1907 881 ,953,644.09|| 1924 | 4,092,544,312.04 


344,535,209.31|| 1891 463,383,480.46|| 1908 919,163,823.18|| 1925 | 3,748,651,750.35 


291,220,477.49|| 1895 492,477,759.97|| 1912 | 1,022,759,948.52)| 1929 4,633,577,973.85 
317,924,555.08)| 1896 496,982,585.01|| 1913 | 1,021,349,990.63)| 1930 | 4,665,236,678.04 
338,865,031.29|| 1897 515,852,380.27|| 1914 | 1,098,602,065.64/| 1931 5,071,711,693.56 
332,791.077.04|| 1898 528,735,878.33,| 1915 } 1,122,471,919.12)| 1932 | 5,178,524,967. 95 
361,922,067.85|| 1899 892,656,775.65|| 1916 | 1,114,490,704.09|| 1933 | 5,785,252,641.95 
423 ,827,293.92)|| 1900 698,912,982.83|| 1917 | 1,628,411,644.81|| 1934 | 7,692,447,339.17 
349 ,463,260.56|| 1901 705,653,298.01|| 1918 |18,881,940,243.79|| 1935 | 7,527,559,327.66 
_ 306,011,469.58/| 1902 730,241 ,862.51|| 1919 |27,065,148,933.02|| 1936 | 9,579,757,330.31 
 344,504,413.03)| 1903 801,682,773.42|| 1920 | 6,454,596,649:56|| 1937 | 10,336,399,272.65 
388,245,913.54/| 1904 752,741,659.25|| 1921 | 4,780,829,510.35|| 1938 | 9,356,174,982.92 


365,430,333.41// 1905 781,288,214.95|| 1922 | 3,909,282,209.46|| 1939 | 11,361,815,653.84 
422,867,168.11'| 1906 818,191,283.26|| 1923-| 4,248,140,569.99/| 194 13,351,786 493.84 


; es not include appropriations from the receipts created by the increment resulting from the reduc- 
tion in weight of the gold dollar under section 7 of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934. These appropriations 
did ot affect the budget or the natioral debt. 

3 ures for 1938 cover appropriations by the first session of the 75th Congress; those for 1939 cover the 
nd and 3rd sessions, 75th Congress and include $1,022,819,464 payable from trust funds; figures for 1940 
over the Ist session, 76th Congress and include $1,904,152,417 payable from trust funds. 


ta UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
1, covers general, special, and trust fund accounts to 1930, gen. and spec. funds, 1931 and since.) 


Receipts Expenditures “ Receipts Expenditures 

ear | 

* Per Per (Fiscal) Per Per 

Total Cap. Total Cap. Total Cap. Total Cap. 
Dollars _|Dols. Dols. Dollars Dols. Dollars Dols. 
56,064,608} 1.78 63,130,5 2.00//1922..... 4,109,104,151!37.40|) 3,795,302,500) 34.54 
333,714,605! 9.52 37.01)|1923..... 4,007,135,481|35.93| 3,697,478,020] 33.15 
411,255,477|10.64 09,653,561} 8.01]|1924..... 4,012,044,702/35.44| 3,506,677,715| 30.98 
333,526,611] 6.64 y , §.32/|1925. .... 3,780, 148,685|32.91| 3,529,643,446| 30.73 
403,080,984) 6. 5.04//1926..... 3,962,755,690|/33.98] 3,584,987,874| 30.76 
6.84|/1927..... 4,129,394,441|34.94| 3,493,584,519] 29.56 
6.74)//1928..... 4,042,348,156|33.73| 3,643,519,875| 30.40 
Poet | AO cnt 3 4,033,250,225|33.19| 3,848,463,190] 31.67 
7.38||1930..... 4,177,941,702|33.91| 3,994,152,487| 32.42 
7.25) )1931 ¢ nn... 3,189,638,632/25.70! 4,091,597,712| 32.99 

7.51)/1932 ...... 2,005,725,437)16.06| 5,153,644,895) 41.28 

7.51|/1933...... 2,079,696,742|16.54) 5,142,953,627 94 

7.66||/1934...... 3,115,554,050/24.64| 7,105,050,085| 56.19 
7.29) | 1935 v5. 005 3,790,045,732/29.88] 7,375,825,166| 58.00 

19.36|/1936..... 4,115,956,615|32.17| 8,879,798,258] 69.41 
122.58] /1937.. . |5,293,840,237|40.93] 8,105,158,547| 62.69 
176.40) |1938..... ./6,241,661,227/47.89| 7,691,287,108|) 59.70 
mE 1939 aN 5,667,823,625/43.21| 9,268,338,030] .70.65 


eceipts were chiefly from Internal Revenue (income taxes) and Customs (imvort duties). 
ei hi ee pnditures: were mostly for Recovery and Relief ($3,104,687,554); National Defense (Army, 
$441,212,619; Navy, $633,389,021); interest on the public debt ($940,539,763); Veterans’ Administration 
(pensions, etc.) ($551,914,009); Agricultural Adjustment program ($786,597,453); Civilian Conservation 


orps ($289,831,445); Social Security ($341,621,360). 


uo PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(On basis of daily Treasury Statements—revised) 


cy " 


+) Per Per 
30 | Gross Debt | Cap. || June 30 | Gross Debt | Cap. | June 30 
7 


ata Dollars. Dolls. Dollars. ha Dollars. 


Per 
Gross Debt Cap. 


2,436,453,269| 63.19 1,132,357,0 13.60 
2'090'908:872} 41.69 1142" oo 13.50 igea: ake 
1,578,551,169| 28.11 i 13.33] 1925 
15122'396'584| 17.92 1 13.46] 192 
1/005;806,561| 15.75 1 12.91] 1927 
81218/841] 14.88 I. 12.69] 1928 
961/431'766| 14.49 ae 12.28] 1929 
1,016,897,817| 15.04 ] 12.48] 19 
1,096,913;120| 15.91 1 12.26]1931 
1222/729'350| 17.40 1 1200/1932 
1,226,793.713| 17.14 1, 11.83/1933 
1,232(743,063] 16.90 1 11.96|1934 
1,436,700,704| 19.33 2: 28.57|1935 
1/263.416,913| 16.56 2: 115.65/1936 
1.221,572,245 15.71 246.09|1937.. 
:178°031;357| 14.89 228.32|1938. 


1,159,405,913] 14.40 
1.136,.259.016| 13.88 


a a ee eee 
ies gross debt on March 31, 1917 (per capita in parenthesis) was $1,282,044,346 ($12.36); the 


Diver aebt atts Sects ace Sh was Ee 
“Was $16,026, 87 087 ($128.60) , WaS $26,596,701,648 ($250.81); the lowest post-war debt, Dec. 31, 19. 


The interest on the public debt fer the year ending June 30, 1939, was $940,539,763 ($7.17 per capi 
. Sea 


+121) 37,164,740, 
221:09/1939..).: 40/430°632 414 
208.97 


j United States—Stock of Money of Various 


Kinds 615 


Stock of Money in the United States 
Seuree: United States Treasury Circulation Statement 


ic / Money Heid in Treasury 


Amount held in, 


Money Outside of Treasury 


In Cir tion 
June Stock of trust against] Reserve pi : 
30 money in Total gold and silyer|/*8ainst U.S. ; 
Oy Teageifcntes (endiirees, moves] = | Amount Iqhee 
of 1890) S| of 1890) Mi C'pita 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Pere’t 
4 1910. .| 3,466,855,679| 1,603,186,039 1,285,013,962 150,000,006 | 3,148,683,602/3,148,683,602| 34.84 
8,606,988,823} 1,731,084,44 1,387,148,881 150,000,000 | 3,263,053,258]3,263,053,258| 34.72 
é 701,964,792] 1,782,320,070 1,415,575,588 150,000,000 | 3,335,220,310/3,335,220,310| 34.87 
+777.020.720} 1,834.111.705 1,475,782,9 150,000,000 | 3,418,691,986|3.418.691,986| 35.12 
3,797,825,099| 1,845,569,804 1,507,178,87 150,000,000 | 3,459,434,174/3,458,059,755| 34.93 
4,050,782,821} 1,967,664,597 1,619,428,701 152,977,037 | 3,702,546,925/3,319,581,654| 32.96 
541,729,710} 2,356,535,766 2,057,409,391 152,979,026 | 4,242,603,335/3,649,258,22 35.6. 
5,678,773,560; 2,859,395,765 2,063,390, 152,979,026 | 4,882,768,624/4,066,403,717| 39.05 
6,906,237,092| 2,976,250,806 1,407 ,694,251 52,979,026 | 5,337,680,537/4,481,696,916] 42.33 
7,688,413.449| 2,907,811,676 906,672,947 152.979,026 | 5,687,274,720|4,876,638,244| 45.95 
8,158,495,864) 2,379,663,573 704,637,755 152,979,026 | 6,483,470,046]5,467,588,616 1.38 
174,527,767} 2,921,089,410 919,643,386 152,979,026 | 6,173,081,743/4,910,992,490) 45.29 
. .| 8,276,070,257| 3,515,582,704 1,000,577,605 152,979,026 | 5,761,065,158)4,463,172,111| 40.61 
3..| 8,702,788,390} 3,821,845,775 1,150,167,965 152,979,026 | 6,031,110,580|4,823,274,772| 43.18 © 
1924. .| 8,846.541,.519) 4.248.437.682 1,628, 138,695 152,979,026 | 6,226,242,532|4,849,307,433 2.64 
1925. .| 8,299,382,000! 4,176.381,450 2,059,798,696 153,620,986 | 6,187,048,829/ 4,815,207, 41.73 
1926. .| 8,428,971,329| 4,210,358,026 2,139,770,428 ,188,886 {| 6,358,383,731/4,885,266,064| 41.71 
1927. .| 8,667,281,866| 4,159,055,896} 2,096,205,453 155,420,721 | 6,604.431,423/4,851,321,131| 40.90 
1928. .} 8,118,090,75 3,725,649,727 1,986,761.140 156,039,088 | 6,379,202,167/4,796,626,257| 39. 
1929. .| 8,538,796.192] 3,789,886,214 1,854,372,591 156,039,088 | 6,603,282,569]4,746,296, 39.08 
1930. .} 8,306,564,0 4,021,936,763) 1,978,447,640 156,039,088 | 6,263,074,941/4,521,987,962| 36.71 
1931..] 9,079,623,698| 4,277,734,850} 2,196.103.165 156,039,088 | 7,047,992,013]4,821,933,298| 38.86 
932..| 9,004,504,534] 3,493,121,805; 1,979,137,320 56,039, 7,490,520,049)5,695,171,375| 45.63 
1933. . }10,078,416,523| 3,797,691,605| 1,711,721,413 156,039,088 | 7,992,446,331/5,720,764,384| 45.51 
1934, . |13,634.380,567| 8,408,392,036) 5,453,712,918 156,039,431 | 6,679,455,159|5,373,469.752| 42.50 
1935. . |15,113,034,715! 9,997,361,666} 7,131,431,261 156,039,431 | 6,714,514,.339/5,567,092,519 78 
1936. . |17,402,493,297/11,851,635,026} _9,355,223,763 156,039,431 | 9,602,054,644/6,241,200,493| 48.60 
1937. . |19,376,690,005|13,685,480,147| 10,240,964,078 156,039,431 | 9,901,261,037/6,447,056,447| 49.88 
1938. . |20,096,864,767/14,535,626,578| 12,233,067,576 156,039,431 | 9,964,467,385|6,460,891,315} 49.62 
\ 1939. . |23,754.736,319/17,862.671,169! 15,299.262.384 156.039.431 |10,483.210,020| 7.046,742,702! 53.72 


Note.—There is maintained in the Treasury—(i) 
as a reserve for United States notes and Treasury 
notes of 1890—$156,039,431 in gold bullion; (ii) as 
security for Treasury notes of 1890—an equal dollar 
amount in standard silver dollars (these notes are 
being canceled and retired on receipt); (iii) as 
security for outstanding silver certificates—silver 
in bullion and standard silver dollars of a monetary 
value ecual to the face amount of such silver 
certificates; and (iv) as security for gold certifi- 
cates—gold bullion of a value at the legal standard 
equal to the face amount of such gold certificates. 
Federal Reserve notes are obligations of the 
United States and a first lien on all the assets of 
the issuing Federal Reserve Bank. Federal Reserve 

; notes. are secured by the deposit with Federal 


Reserve agents of a like amount of gold certificates 
or of gold certificates and such discounted or pur- 
chased paper as is eligible under the terms of the 
Federal Reserve Act, or, until June 30, 1941, of 
direct obligations of the United States if so author- 
ized by a majority vote of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

Federal Reserve banks must maintain a reserve 
in gold certificates of at least 40 percent, including 
the redemption fund which must be deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States, against, Federal 
Reserve notes in actual circulation. 

“Gold certificates’’ as herein used includes 
credits with the Treasurer of the United States 
payable in gold certificates. 

Federal Reserve bank notes and National bank 
notes are in process of retirement. 


STOCK OF MONEY, CLASSIFIED BY KIND, AT THE END OF EACH FISCAL YEAR 


Gold coin 
June eet Silver Subsidiary 
30 puillion dollars silver 
lars. Dollars Dollars 
1,636,043,478 | 568,277,508 | 155,158,748 
.) 1,753,196,722 | 568,279,367 | 159,607,364 
' 1,818,188,417 8,278, 170,588,205 
1,870,761,835 | 568,273,263 | 175,195,996 
1,890,656,791 8,272,478 | 182,006,687 
1,985,539,172 | 568.271.655 | 185,430,250 
, 2,444,635,9 wy hw 188,890,000 
{ 3,220,241,826 | 568,269,513 | 198,274,719 
3,162,807, 499,515,930 1,856, 
3,113,306,403 | 308,145,759 | 242,870,438 
. 2,865,482,492 | 268,857,494 | 258,855,239 
3,274,729,83 288,788,378 | 271,314,375 
3,784,651,71: 381,174, 271,210,886 
4,049,553,74: 491,886,769 | 269,186,0: 
) i ees 3,754, 277,614,378 
: 1925..,| 4;360,382;000 | 522/061,078 | 283,471,971 
1926...| 4,447,396,937 | 533,491, 288,923,000 
1927...| 4,687,298,153 | 537,944, 295,589,859 
1928...| 4,109,162,895 Bae eentaas 299,010,231 
1929...] 4 »350, 539,960,849 | 304,187,449 
1930...| 4 865, 539,959,520 | 310,978,375 
1931...| 4,955,921,258 | 539,958,327 | 308,619,365 
1932..| 3,918,596, 008, 304,883,000 
1933. Piha tates 540,007.398 | 298,634,122 
1934.. .| 7,856,180,556 4,007,124 ete 
1 ..|,9,115,643,492 642,265 | 313,423,778. 
8 6. . {10,608,416,678 7,080,503 | 331,715,133 
1937. . |12,318,871,165 | 547,079,989 | 358,975,368 
1938. . |12,962,953,931 7,079, 461,187 
1939. ./16,110,078,913 | 547,078,920 | 379,811,734 


Federal National Other ce 
reserve bank and re on 
i motes notes total money 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 
bedi eie § Salgi's 713,430,733 | 3,466,855,679 | 47.19 
daha s = seek ee 728,194,508 | 3,606,988,82: 48.6 
Per re eee oe 745,134,992 | 3,701,964,79: 49.11 
ee Se A 759,157,906 | 3,777,020,720 | 49.53 
We wea chces te 750,671,899 | 3,797,825,099 eae 
84,260,500 | 819,273,593 | 4,050,782,821 | 49.02 
176,168,450 | 744,174,660 | 4,541,729,710 | 53.83 
547,407,960 | 715,420,010 | 5,678,773,560 | 56.71 
1,847,580,445 | 724,205,485 | 6,906,237,092 | 45.80 
2,687,556,985 | 719,276,732 | 7,688,413,449 | 40.49 
3,405,877,120 | 719,037,730 | 8,158,495,864 | 35.12 
3,000,429,860 | 743,290,374 | 8,174,527,767 | 40.06 
2,555,061,660 | 758,202,027 | 8,276,070,257 | 45.73 
2,676,902,380 | 747,439, 8,702,788, 53 
2,339,048,030 | 778,011,779 | 8,846,541,519 | 50.74 
1,942,239,530 | 733.366,074 | 8,303,631,583 2.54 
1,995,205,700 | 702,669,244 | 8,428,971,329 | 52.76 
2,077,473,195 | 704,146,267 | 8,667,281,866 | 52.93 
2,002,810,830 | 699,620,652 | 8,118,090.754 62 
2,194,970,415 | 704,294,442 | 8,538,796,192 0.64 
1,746,500,885 98,317,468 | 8 264 59 
_2,101,578,450 | 697,004,446 | 9,079,623 ,698 58 
3,028,397,215 | 736,674,213 | 9,003,907, 43.52 
3,336,866,350 | 970,601,088 |10,078,416,523 2.84 
350,987, 7, 954,694,753 |13,634,380,567 | 57.62 
492,853,6 769,095,645 |15,113,034,715 -31 
296,309, 371,721,815 |17,402,493,297 | 60.95 
4,508,972,920 | 272,164,455 |19,376,690,005 | 63.57 
4,420,815,000 | 220,687,930 |20,096,864,732 52 
4,763,988,750 | 189,291,607 123,754,736,319 | 67.82 


Ur Se 


Life inauranee in Fores in the United 


Source: Life Insurance. Year- Book of The Spectator, Philadelphia, Figures do not nemhdee 
2 ih foreign companies operating | in the United States 


_ Year (Cal.) Ordinary Policies |Industrial Policies Group Policies | STs “All Policies 5 


i” No. $1,000 No. $1,000 No. $1,000 No. $1, 
eens 23,881,758|54,519,176]73,735,801/12,823,681} 11,181 | 4,299,271] 97, 629,440] 71, ro S28 
. .|25,486,973/59,031,335|76, 404,906 gy ter 13,824 Basuiese 101, '904,893 78,492,142 


i 29,133 620/70,486,444|85,843,734|16,685,581] 18,153 | 8,034,290 

Ree ee ci cioky . /31,311,381|76,122,996/89,414,058 17,901,997| 27,182 | 9121448 
CAMS TS ch be 32,738,561/79,774,841|89,436,458 18,287,408] 37,774 | 91886,029 
RoR ie 2 738.281/76, 80,657, 119|88,228,404|18,274,432| 33,174 | 9,954,011|121,7 


0 
33,373,787 71,963,295 83'970;863 18,297/543| 25,203 |10,469,577|117,369, '853|100,730,415 
moleng> Tea tee 34,393,897|73,737,605/86,715,415/19,463,951) 21,932 |11,465,650)121, 131, 244|104,667,206 
punta -, ..|85,255,027|76,071,004/88,881,442 20;591,183| 21/142 |12'910,263]124;157,611|109, 1572.451 
35,939,231177,265,494188, 516,166|20,985,705| 22,791 |12,803,490/124,478, 7188|111,054,689 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Pay- Liabil- Year Pay- Liabil- 
(Cal.) Income| ments | “Assets ities (Cal.) Income | ments Assets ities — 


$1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 $1,0 . $1,000 | 31,000 $1,000 ‘$1,000 
.|3,017,800/1, 246, ape Td, 1537, 615] 10,867,  t75 .|4,653,396|3,087,014|20,754,112|19,773,947 


eee 5,257,049| sion ae 249,049] 25,084,340 
Bao: 5,357,452/3,744,417|27,755, Bee 510,792 


{ 


Fire and Marine Insurance Statistics for 1938 
! Source: 1938 Fire Year Book of the Spectator, Philadelphia 
“TOTALS. FOR 373 STOCK FIRE AND MARINE AND AUTOMOBILE COMPANIES 


INCOME DISBURSEMENTS 
Losses Paid 
re 


i pao ahd CHORES Ra pre Gamboa ith $177,958,780 


Pe eee erat Se ere 451,485 | Tornado, peer hail (except 
windstorm, ail e growing crops) and cyclone....... 7 
crops) and cyclone......... 39,123,235 | Sprinkler leakage... . “i ade EH HEME, 0 


wins : 
UGS [Oe Sear oearrer : 1,879,623.) Riot, civil commotion and expl 
il commotion and explosion. . 6,052,399 Earthquake pibsiort 


CHD ke AAO oe 1,057,061 | Hail (growing crops only)......_... 
(erowing TODS ODL ka cs. se es nee 11,465,699 | Motor vehicles. a ese 2b asm see ee heal 
eas ena SEP RSE MERE Sar 162,622,962 Océan’ mBTine {e/a st oe eee 
yorthasalas Sh SCM le aH Mane are .. 35,629,944 | Inland navigation and transportation. 


navigation and transportation. 44, '043,498 


nobile line (casualty) 
ther lines Givluding mistelancous. ~~"! * (| > casnalty): i... ... geaahs . . cc ane OR ee ht 
Too be eRe et ere eee 8,072,600 | Loss adjustment expense............. 28,701, ert iy 


Lass AR ee ee 7682/204/405.| uv Totalpysad state scent ane eN an 378,096,941 ¥ 
Peto en! 86,391,000 | Total Management Expenses... .. 343,812,579 


2 OPE EM oe Oleeconge 881,424,647 Total Disbursements. fog SIBLE gare 
tted assets of the 373 companies meee $2,440,065,039, including bonds $989, 533,725; stocks, 


inchuded above are 192 mutual fire insurance companies—assets, $311,2 148, = 
not including surplus fund of $162,602,007. - $311,248,035;  Habilities, s8- 5 


Annual Fire Losses in the United States 
et 1879-1925, from Journal of Commerce; since, from National Board of Fire Underwriters 
‘Loss Year Loss Loss Loss 


74,643,400 ,084, -s.+../$353,878,876 
Ae 0,540 


4 


Year 


172,033,200 
165,221,650 vit... | 258,377,952 
518, ate ‘$00 sees es | 289,535,050 


ost Se anc aie os Gt ne ,000 human li : 
a fire loss in the Unite ates— 64; (1932 t: 
; 836) $2.08: (1937) $1.96. ( ) $3: 2 “(1933) $2.16; ese er 15; : 


ee ee 


(499477 221181 1-2 [36 1-6 133 31-3212774456127 76 


U. S.—Life Insurance; Dividends; Coinage; Silver Prices 617 


New Life Insurance Purchased, 1913-1938 
Source: Association of Life Insurance Presidents 


Actual new business figures—exclusive of revivals, increases and dividend additions—of 40 United 
States companies having 82 per cent of the total life insurance outstanding in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 


Indus- Indus- 4 

Period |Ordinary| trial Group Total Period Ordinary| trial Group Totat™ 

$1,000 $1.000 $1.000 $1.000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
1913...! 1,651,162 622,909 20,828} 2,294,899|/1926...] 7,667,6 2,566,059) 1,050,605}11,284,309 
1914...| 1,616,833 662,600 45,474] 2,324,907 || 1927 7,677,963] 2,667,331 824,373 |11,169,667 
1915...| 1,721,546 697,532 47,122] 2,466,200//1928. ..| 8,083,910] 2,692,520] 1,336,329|/12,112,759 
1916...] 2,127,075 703,743 78,720] 2,909,538 || 1929. ..| 8,684,131] 2,898,157] 1,185,364112,767,652 
1917...| 2,466,121 737,810 178,336 | 3,382,267 || 1930. ..| 8,396,968] 2,851,129] 1,092,165/12,340,262 
1918...| 2,571,508 793,187 246,656] 3,611,351|/1931...| 7,409,815] 2,797,16 796,164 }11,003,142 
1919...| 4,483,759 934,807 425,574| 5,844,140// 1932...) 5,931,327] 2,477,268 627,140] 9,035,735 
1920. ..|. 5,417,908} 1,116,522 425,737| 6,960,167//1933...| 5,085,757| 2,320,874 357,206] 7,763,837 
1921...| 4,462,939] 1,257,759 111,083} 5,831,781]| 1934. ..| 5,528,884] 2,527,227 497,037] 8,553,148 
1922...| 4,913,464) 1, 801 276,428| 6,608,693// 1935...) 5,580,960] 2,521,284 665,142] 8,767,386 
1923...| 5,879,457} 1,720,054 520,045] 8,119,556//1936...| 5,371,239] 2,695,602 584,795! 8,651,636 
1924...| 6,256,029) 1,963,554 Bea aes 8,817,348 || 1937 5,591,842] 2,640,144 760,932] 8,992,918 
1925...| 7,253,168! 2,359,174! 998,784110,611,126 |! 1938 4,867,428| 2,176,620 476,451| 7,520,499 


| 


Dividend and Interest Payments in United States 


Source: N. Y. Journal of Commerce. Data include banks, trust companies; also U. S. Gov't and 
N. Y. City Goy’t interest payments 


Dividend Payments 


Year Oo Interest 4 
(Cal.) | Indust., and Steam Street Tot. Diy. Payments Total 
Misc. Roads Railways Payments 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1930..... 2,895,300,000 505,300,000 122,050,000 | 3,833,150,000 | 4,374,404,006 | 8,207,554,000 
7981..... 2,663,400,000 359,300,000 101,650,000 | 3,521,950,000 | 4,553,720,152 | 8,075,670,152 
ae 1,834,000,000 186,700,000 78,900,000 | 2,416,100,000 | 4,552,673,386 | 6,968 773,386 
Tiss edeaie 1,330,850,000 136,248,358 31,835,807 | 1,687,381,847 | 4,569,498,828 | 6,256,880,676 
1934... .! 1,339,360,000 171,575,000 410,871,000 | 2,128,762,000 | 3,968,183,755 | 6,096,945,755 


Figures in street railways column include all public utilities after May, 1934. 
Dividend total includes bank payments not separately shown. 


Get) | industrials | Utilities | Financials| Rails Total Total Total 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1935... | 1,382,752,000| 646,100,000) 241,054,000] 145,384,000] 2,415,290,000| 3,622,400,000] 6,037,690,000 
1936..| 2,275,480,000| 718,461,000| 327,415,000] 211,790,000] 3,533,146,600| 3,116,089, 122| 6,649,235,122 
1937:. |_2,559,945,000| 730,654,000] 306,373,000] 216,957,000] 3,813,929,000| 2,927,365,920| 6, 741,294,920 
1938. .| 1,635,011,000| 691,350,000| 318,353,000| 162,491,000| 2,807,205,000| 2,907,343,000| 5,714,548,000 


The formula for computing interest and dividend payments was revised in May, 1934. Accordingly, 
the data for 1934 and subsequent years are not comparable with those for earlier years. 


Domestic Coinage at United States Mints 
Source: The Director, United States Mint 


Other and || Calendar Other an 

Gold Silver Tot. Value Years Gold Silver Tot. Value 
be wiuitoen $25,473,029) $31,445,403 $2,440,000} $2,658,300) $7,730,510 
See) aaa 11,068,400] 20,777,494 60,895,000 621,000] 61,823/42 
$16,990,000}  25,057,270| 50,213,500 66,665,000 1,562,200} 68,422,820 
10,570,000} 89,057,535} 100,782,815)|1933 12,035,000 895,625) 13,136,225 
80,680,016] 84,325,030} 165,076,646 None 22,091,840} 25,951,751 
5,365,000| 66,283,038] 114,575,118 None 31,237,224] 38,580,924 
10,000] 21,627.040| 229;946,730 None 34'656,955 46,388,101 
y 19,874,218| 216,456,863 None 22.035,561 31,123,993 
78,540,565 ,825,806| 102,828,001 None 8,998,493| 12,718,179 


| 360,000]  8,748.667| 189,773;337||1793-1938|4,526,218,478|1,546,895,648|6,250,295,279 
1935-::-::| 140388000] 8.590.500] _54;225°400 aes 
1p29.2..1:] '40:285,000] _8,590:500) 54,225,400) | 


1929.....: : 
Annual Price of Bar Silver in London 


: i r, United States Mint. Value of a fine ounce at average quotations and par of 
Rerctrce one pire 1030, thereafter at current rate of exchange. The rates subsequent to 1910 are those 
established in the basic gold and silver market, whether London or New York. 


Calendar | Lowest |Highest|Average| Value |Ratio|{ Calend’r Lowest |Highest Average| Value |Ratio 


I lars Pence | Pence | Pence | Dollars oe 

98 S16 wa zt aia OTT 38.2: 31 1-16|33 7-16|/32 3-32| .70346|29.38 

4 33 11-16/26 148 |24 19.32] .53928) 38. 33||1926 24 1-8 /31 13-16/28 11-16| .62873|32 .88 

Ree 1-8 |29 11-16|28 1-16] .61470| 33.62 24 3-4 |28 26 1-16) .57070|36 -20 

By aa” 5 2% Here 37.37 330. Ist 18 38 7-16|24 15-32 eet 38.58 

se ries Ales 8 | gueeal geseatnad cools Taekgt Bs ie ada aarzala 
a 68647| 30 5 -32| ; 

38 ihe 33 aide 1316 89525 3-8 |20 7-16|17 27- 28115|73. 45 

1-2 |49 1-2 |47 17-32|1.04171] 1 16 1-2 1-2 |18 5-32) 134581) 59.06 

47 79 1-8 [57 _1-32/1.25047| 1 18 3-16/25 1-4 |21 7-32] 148122172.49 

38 oe lee ae eh baal eosa| 2 in 7° 133 wete\20 ‘icte| ‘sa9sal77.09 
si 3° Bt 33 5 8 3-16|21 1-2|20 ‘4468777 .4 


ie i ‘ 1-16| 144687|77.44 
peesclgh 3. 33 ie eelgt teas 170028 18 3-8 \20 9-16/19 17-32] .42989|80.39 


ol 


_ 618 —-United States—Gold Prices, Value, 


Average Price of Gold _ tae a 

; Source: Office of the Director of the United States Mint _ be et ak ae 
} Average market price of an ounce of gold in London with U. S. equivalent, from 1870 to 1918, 
ee with percent of premium over Bank of England’s minimum buying rate. : 3 


United States equivalent| Percent pre- 
of London price! mium of 


Loietates -o nav mniden | Fors aaect chee Reems 

: d r ondon price} For Britis ‘or a fine | above Bank 

paicnner yes per standard | standard ounce ofEngland’s 
f a, ounce ounce (1.000) minimum 


(0.91634) buying rate 


£) sodud. 
Rey grees fata as hice oho \ lee Hin’ ws nee 3.17 9.01 $18.9190 $20 .6389 0.00107 
PUES sis\a.es.s =a Bdisere ae hed 317 9.15 18.9218 20.6420. _ .01608 
AA ae a ee nen esa 3.17 9.44 18.9277 20.6484 04716 
PRR M SE HIN: aca ieta a, v elewocimiele ee 3:47 9.98 18 .9373 20.6589 
Reo earch aia wivlp a \bic ae bod igie ble bie 6 3.17 9.03 18.9194 20.6393 
SETS ic) hers cide ul abals on Ree 317 9.00 18.9188 20.6387 
(CO Pe | gt a ee eS 317 9.00 18.9188 20.6387 
MOUSE sce eal. 3.17 9.00 18.9188 20.6387 
i 317 9.04 18.9196 20.6396 
f 3.17 9.00 18.9188 20.6387 
i 3.17 9.00 18.9188 20 -6387 
9) 3.17 9.00 18.9188 20.6387 
191 3 3.17 9.00 18.9188 20.6387 
— ee ee See (EI ee 
_ British mint price per standard ounce(0.9162g)} 3 17 10.50 18)9492 0 Gi sins. cicip)s 0 Sino a] ata = nS teen P 
___ Equivalent per fine ounce................- 4 411.45=}..006.2.5-.. 20.6718 
Bank of England’s minimum buying rate per} — Ff eee eee ee eee 
standard ounce (0.91624) ..............- 3.17 9.00 18,9188) °) 2 doce... us bee aa eee 
quivalent per fine ounce.........-....... Ce i ho) Coe Ree ee 20). 6387 A [aca ofc aoe \ 


at Conversions on basis of legal monetary parity, i.e., £1 (sterling)=$4.8665+; exchange-not a factor. 


verage market price, per fine ounce, of gold in London, and United States equivalent, since 1919, 
_ percent of premium over Bank of England’s minimum buying rate (London quotations were 
in September, 1919, from the standard ounce to a fine ounce basis). ‘ 


United States 

equivalent of Percent 
Average London price | premium of current equivalent of 
London per fine ounce) average price rate of London price 

market price|/conversionson| above Bank of| exchange— |per fine ounte 


Average United States 


per fine ounce) basis of legal England’s New York at average 
monetary minimum on London | current rate 
parity! buying rate of exchange 
Zio £03 $21.9204 31033 $4.4258 
: F ; 425 19.9351 
5 12 11.52 27.4863 3317875 3.664: 5206060 
SEy7i be: 26.0463 26. 20109 3.8491 20.6007 
4 13 3.80 22.7066 10.01952 4.4292 20.6659 
4 10 2.90 21.9583 6.39381 4.5748 20.6419 
4 13 8.30 22.7978 10.46141 4.4171 20.6923 
4 5 5.60 20.7964 76 4.8289 20.63. 
4 4 11.10 20.6646 12549 4.8582 20.6291 
4 4 11.20 6667 .13561 4.8610 20.6430 
4 4 11.20 20.6667 -13561 4.8662 20.665. 
4 4 11.35 20.6697 -15020 4.8569 20.6287 ' 
gente 4 4 11.93 20.6814 -20689 4.8621 20.66 
Whee orc ake 4 12 6.23 22.5126 9.07954 4.5350 20.9787 
EO ils 6 5 18  .82 28.7293 3920110 3.5061 20:69: 
ne ae 6 4 10.40 30.3836 47 21663 4.2368 26.4518 
(equiv. at old parity)| 6 17 7.85 33.4952 62. 29359 5.0393 -6840 ; 
equiv.at new parity)| 6 17 7.85 56.7114 62.29359 5.0393 34.68 
Caer yey bo | 58.5450 67. 4.9018 34,8281 
7 0 3.45 57.7964 65 .39770 4.9709 34.8678 
TO 8577 57.9790 65. 92020 4.9 34.7887 
7 2 6.66 58.7306 68.07111 4.8894 34.8505 
2/20.6718 
Rash Meon oc: 4 4 11.45+ | 3/35.0000 asi eels 
2/20 6387 ies Oe 
4:4. °9.82= \5'8/34943990 Lal oads cd eee. ae : 


Legal parity prior to February, 1934, was £1 (sterling)=$4.8665+; thereaft — a 
r to Feb., 1934, % Since revaluation of the dollar on Jan. 31, 1934. er £1 (sterling) $8.23974, A 


ae Value and Weight of Gold 


ee 

The unit in weighing gold is the troy ounce. A The 400-ounce bar is most fr vgaerit 
fine” ounce means an ounce of pure gold. On| Monetary purposes. It’ is about dhs inches peer my 
mn, 31, 1934, the President proclaimed the U, S. | 694 inches long, and 134 inches deep. The value of 
Id dollar to be 15 5-21 grains of gold, 9-10 fine, | SUCh a bar, at $35 per fine ounce, approximates _ 
which equivalent to $35 per fine troy ounce; $14,000. It is the largest made. 


2 A 14.1 inch cube of gold weighs 

he previous value of gold was $20.67+ per fine t eighs a ton. 

mee, based on the dollar of 25.8 grains of gold 079,000° os es So, "1039, Srould ikea esl 110, 

Weighings are made in troy ounces and | 50 feet long, about 25 feet high and about at ye a 

thereof. Jewelers use the penny-weight | wide. A Government gold storage vault hi 1 feet 
in, The troy pound never is used. The] built at Fort Knox, Ky., and gold was Bi been 
ss the same in both troy and avoirdupois bein arn New York and Philadelphia in ee 
é quake-and-burglar-proof vault at 
The troy ounce contains 480 grains and the | cisco for stora: at San Pran. 
ound 5,760 grains, there being 12 ounces to| in May, Tene Men igenairicn os ae dedicated 
ound, The avoirdupois ounce contains 43714 | 5-story streamlined building ock and is 
and the avoirdupois pound contains 7,000} The government's silver vault has been co 
mgiunee fe about one-tenth heaviee ihan the | New’ Gore gee mated Sutieeege ame alver 
rdupois ounce, a aaa ares moved thither in 1938, under he; 


y a :* 


one and Abroad; Capital Issues 619° ] 


d Production Valued in U. S. Money 
‘ Source: paid Federal Reserve Board; figures show thousands of dollars. 


North and South America ' 


Bld. ss ee, PC ; 

he Produe- South | Rho-| West | Can- Salen | Col- | Austra- Bri 
Africa | desia| Africa ' ada States|Mexico|ombia |Chile lia Japan India : 
| a —— 7h 


$1—25-8/ 10 grains of gold.9/10 fine; i. e., an ounce of fine gold=$ 20.67 


397,153|215,242/11,607 | 4,297 {39,862 | 45,835 | 13, He. 2,823 | 683 { 8,712 
432'119]221;526|11.476 | 4'995 !43.454 | 47,123 | 1 

5,524 155,687 | 49,524 

5'992 162.938 | 50,626 

6,623 160,968 | 52,842 


888,997 /385, 474/22, 578 ; 11,214/103,224; 89,467 
958,033 366,795) 24,264 | 12, 153|}104,023) 108,191 i 
:|1,049,974|377 1090) 25, 477 | 13,625/114,971) 126,325 5 
1,153/605}) $96,768 28/053 | 16,295|131,181] 152,509 3 465] 13,632 | 9! 
1,045,428] 410,710) 28.296 | 20,784/143/367| 168,159 | 29,591|}15,478 46, 982 25, 065 
1,116,983 25 649) 2 2 | 24'670)165,055/178,143 | 32/306) 18,225 2 4,302 


United States totals include the Philippines. 


World totals are those of the Director of the U.S. Mint (except 1938) and ae estimates 
1938) for Soviet Russia, as tollows, in millions of dollars—(1929) 15; (1930) 31; (1931) 34; (1933 
(1933) 56; (1933) 95; (1934) 135; (1935) 158; (1936) 181; (1937) 174: (1938) ia. 


In 1938, U. S. imports of gold from chief countries were valued as follows (1937 imports in pak 

esis) —United Kingdom, $1,208,801,417 ($896,713,408); Japan, $168,739,643 ($246,470,005); Netherla 
a 048,868 ($6,461,016); France, $86,135,272 ($26,291, 326) Canada, $76, 430,497 ($111, 527 ATT); Sweden, 
$60,146,235 ($5, 864); Australia $39,161,840 ($34, 713, 053); iseaten, $37, 168, 193 ($39, 249, 773); Argentin: 
$31,830,304 ($13, 864}; Philippines, $27, 881, 889 ($25,428,046). 


’ Of the gold exports in 1938, a little over $5,000,000 went to France, as against $40,001,060 in 193 


The 1938 silver imports included $134,362,090 from the United Kingdom, $42,374,683 from ee 
$12,949,895 from France, and $12,822,136 from Canada. 


. sates 


Unit. | Ger-| Ho1-|Szi* : Bel- |Can- 
Dec.| U- S. King. France ma’y| land er Italy gium| ada 


Pt 


505 
3,834 
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Capital Issues 


Source: The Federal Resetve Board; figures show Millions of Dollars. 
For New Capital \ For Refunding 


= Ts 
Domestic _ Me os 


Corporate | 


Total 
(domestic 
and foreign) 


Total 


(domestic 
and foreign) 
municipal 


Total (new and 
agencies 


refunding) 
State and 
municipal 
State and 


a 
i) 


1,221], 


gn issues include non-contiguous U. S. Territories and Possessions. 
: “Fe deral agencies issues exclude direct obligations of U. S. Treasury, but include publicly offered 
al land and intermediate credit banks, and the Federal Mortgage Corporation and 


Arg’tina| Aust’lia 


(Peso) 


Chile 
(Peso) 


12. meee 


France 
(Franc) 


Neth’ids 
Meri n) 


Source: 


Forowa: isclinn Ge Rates, “Yearly Averages 
Source: The Federal Reserve Board : 
(average of noon buying rates for cable transfers in New York. In cents per unit of forciaw currency 


Canada ~ 
(Dollar) 


Brazil 
(Milreis) 


(R.-mark)|(Drachm.) 


Be 


N. Zeal’d | Norway 


Exports | Imports 


Gold 


Exports | Imports 


In 1939 (Jan.-June) U.S. imports of 
; of i 1938; the gold exports were $435,28 


Czech’slo | Denmark 
(Kruna) 


H’ns K’ng| Hungary 
(Pengo) 


Portugal | Rumania |So. 
(Escudo) 


Gold and Silver Exports and Imports 


U. S. Department of Commerce. Figures in thousands of dollars. 


Rat ce 
Silver export ae ipa and 1937 do not mate pesos coined for the Cuban Government. 


gold totaled $2,021,077, 100 as against $247,974 
9, compared with $5, 749, 773 in Jan. Tans 1938 


AANID DANA 


(Pound) 


an 
or 
on 


155 in the gl nal 


- 247° 
842 


Finland 
(Markka) 


Spain 
(Peseta) 


Sweden |Switzerl’d| Turkey | Un. King. Pesusy Yu o=Siay 
(Peso) (Dinar) 


ny? 


U. S.—Failures; Bank Suspensions; Latin American Exch. Rates 
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Commercial Failures in the United States 


NUMBER AND CURRENT LIABILITIES OF FAILED CONCERNS NOT INCLUDING BANKS 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., N. Y. 


Current Current Current 
Failures| Liabil. Year Failures} Liabil. Year Failures! Liabil. ° 
umber 1, (Cal.) Number | $1,000 {| (Cal. Number } $1,000: 
12,836 | 246,505 |1928........ 18,718 | 539,387 || 1907.. 11,725 | 197,386 
9,490 183,253 re 23,676 | 623,895 |/1906....... 10,682 | 119,202 
2607 203,17 ph EP ee ae 19,652 627, 4905 ..3 Sorek 11,520 102,676 
2,244 310,580 |1920....... 8,881 295,121 eT ee 12,199 144,202 
12,091 333,959 [|1919....... 6,451 113,291 1908. <¢ka% 12,069 155,444 
19,859 457,520 1918... 5... 9,982 163,020 |/1902....... 11,615 117,477 
20,307 502,830 |1917....... 13,855 182,441 2901... uoNs 11,002 113,091 
31,822 928,313 |1916....... 16,993 196,212 {}1900....... 10,774 138,496 
8,285 | 736,310 }1915....... 22,156 | 302,286 |/1899. 9,337 90,881 
26,355 | 668,282 |1814....... 18,280 | 357,909 |/1898....... °12,186, | 130,663 
22,909 | 483,252 |1913....... 16,037 272,673. {| 1897... 08 13,351 154,333 
23,842 | 489,559 |1912......, 15,452 | 203,118 /|/1896....... 15,088 | 226,101 
23,146 620,105 }1911....... 13,441 191,062 |/1895....... 13,197 173,196 
21,773 | 409,233 |1910....... 12,652 201,757 |{1894....... 13,885 | 172,992 
214 443,744 |1909....... 12,924 154,340 
20,615 543,226 | 1908 15,690 222,316 


failure, as defined for this record, occurs when a 
commercial or industrial enterprise is involved in 
@ court proceeding or a voluntary action which is 
likely to end in loss to creditors. Specifically, the 
Dun & Bradstreet record of failures includes dis- 
continuances following assignment, voluntary or 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy, attachment, 
execution, foreclosure, etc.; voluntary withdraw- 
als from business with known loss to creditors; 
also enterprises involved in court action, such as 
Yeceivership, and since June, 1934, reorganization, 
or arrangement, which may or may not lead to 
discontinuance; as well as businesses making vol- 
untary compromises with creditors out of court. 
In 1933, failures of all real estate, insurance, 
holding, and financial companies, and of such 


concerns as steamship lines, travel agencies, 


amusement places, etc., were eliminated from the 
record of incomplete coverage in these fields, and 
in order to make the data more comparable with 
the types of concerns listed in the Dun & Brad- 
streets Reference Book. This change resulted in 
lowering the 1933 total by 448 failures with. lia- 
bilities of $45,310,000. In order to provide an over- 
lap, both series are given in the tabulation. 

The figure of liabilities is primarily one of cur- 
rent indebtedness, especially since the elimination 
in 1933 of certain types of business tending to 
have heavy deferred obligations. For the purpose 
of the failure record current liabilities are under- 
stood to include not only all accounts and notes 
payable, but also all obligations, whether in se- 
cured form or not, known to be held by banks, offi- 
cers, affiliated companies, supplying companies, or 
the government. ? 


BANK SUSPENSIONS 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. The figures below represent licensed banks suspended and do not 
include non-licensed banks placed in liquidation or receivership. 


Bank suspensions (with deposits) have numbered 
as follows: (1921) 505, $172,188,000; (1922) 367, 
$93,043,000; (1923) 646, $149,601,000; (1924) 1775, 
$210,151,000; (1926) 
378,000; (1928) 

230,643,000; (1930) 

,. $1,690,669 ,000; 
1 628, $361,051,000; 
1934) M Hee oooh 1935) 34, $10,015,000; 
1936) 44, A 11,306,000); (1937) 59 ($19,723,000); 
1938) 55 ($13,264,000). 
: Figures for 1933 do not include 2,113 banks with 
deposits of $2,523,938,000 that were not licensed 
following the ‘‘banking holiday’’ since \placed in 
liquidation or receivership. The holiday began on 
March 6 and closed March 15, 1933. 

In that year 408 banks suspended from Jan. 1 


to March 4. During the ‘“‘holiday’’ 39 banks were 
put in receivership; 179 licensed banks were sus- 
ended, March 16 to Dec. 31; banks not licensed 
ollowing the holiday and later put in liquidation 
or receivership (March 16, 1933, to Dec. 31, 1936) 
numbered 2,122; banks granted license (July 1, 
1933, to Dec. 31, 1936) mumbered 1,242; banks 
neither granted licenses to: reopen nor placed in 
liquidation or receivership by Dec. 31, 1936, num- 
bered 10—a total of 4,000 banks, with aggregate 
deposits of $3,596,698,000. ; 

Federal deposit insurance became operative Jan. 
1, 1934. In that year the insurance on deposits in 
suspended banks that were not members of the 
Federal Reserve amounted to $1,912,000; (1935) 
$3,763,000; (1936) $10,207,000; (1937) $10,156,000; 
(1938) $11,721,000. 


Latin American Exchange Rates 
Source: Finance Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


(Nors—Averages are actual selling rate 
per dollar, with the exception of Uruguay, 


s for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency 
which are in United States dollars to the peso.) 


Annual average 


Annual average 
rate Unit ppd rate 
it i n es 
Country ies of thal 1937 1938 Country quoted jof exch.| 1937 1938 : 
OR atehe 3 3.23 3.31 ||Costa Rica|/Colon..... UG: Were 5.65 5.65 
eee, noe Fr 3.33 3.92 4 ‘ C. Kos ieee 13:83 
viano..|O......- 6.40 ..,+.--|{euador. .|Sucre..... iE: é b 
— A ag eames pees Pete a3" 29 .60 Honduras. Lem ira... 9 RO. 2.04 2-04 
tazil.....|Milreis....]F. M....| 16.083 |........ ua.|Cordoba...JO....... 3 : 
gE aeaimepead | f ir i. oa SL ee igo lee Rne 32:94 |5 5.46 
fo Ween! IS site See ieee ce wee ee i a¥elen eye are : 
ESO. wear eC veees~'- 19. 19. vador, .j|Colon.....|/F..-.... t 2 
= a art $b7..] 25:61 | 25:00 ||Uruguay: :|Peso... 2! | ee: ‘Bs75| 7 da7a 
c.M. 26.3 27 .48 Cb ia -5595 .5697 
EF tem cots Peco: clad Sedifin nine = pind Venezuela .|Bolivar....|B. R.. 42 3.19. 
G. E....| 3 eae wi be OMar as 3.56 3.26 
Fed Oisez ies 1; “ 
ee i aids | ae a 1.755 
Ceaser csis 1.82 1.84 : oR 
1; FM, free market; C, controlled; CU, curb; ED, export draft; UR, uncontrolled rate; CR, 
hime F, free; F (br), free (bank rate}; BR, bank rate; OM, open market: , a 
INovember-December. 2August-December. sMar. 22-Dec. 23. sock. 19-Dec. 31. assune, 10-Dec. | i. 
6June 13-Dec. 31. 7100 bolivianos to the pound an ae A Ny dette roe tay ait gs Bein FE Denis utility 


the pound for sale to the Government for debt service, 


In addition there are two rates 


blic. 
companies for nécessary materials, and to the Bank of the Repu a ber 
! * io : t above the controlled rate if the compensation cons 
a ater nr ee aide o Percent when compensated by shipments of linseed. 


of canned meat exports and the other 8 percen 


2 Pare 
Gucistions Bt we Feast Hoes Banks 
Source: The Federal Reserve Board oe 

CONDITION OF ALL, AT END OF YEAR (millions of dollars xf 


1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 


; =i 
URCES 

He ighaccccrres 2 3,151] 3,569] 5,143] 7,571 

_ Other reserves 169 181 225 258 265 


Total reserves 3,794| 5,401] 7,835 


see ewele 


‘Non-reserve cash A tad | ora 3 
Soa f'd-Fed. Res. Bk. notes]...... Bere Stal 

5 

5 

2,431 

32 


1,352} 1,825 2,473 
1 an 2038 3 
21 12 


procter reserve Hpank credit| 1,583] 1,373 


¥ ey Res. notes of other bks.. 
mecol. items not incl. in float. 
old held abroad 


nk premises . 
other resources 


‘Total resources.......... z 5,201) 5,672 


11,026/12,525} 12,880) 


LIABILITIES 
Fed, pre notes in circ i 1,663] 2,624 980 3.221 3,709 4,284 4,284 


2.471| 1,961 4,096] 5.587| 6,606] 7,027 

0 ig} * 54 8 121| 544] 244] (142 
reign D Rie 6| 79 9 4) 19 

Other deposit cP 22) 31 169 

‘Total denacita ; 2,517| 2,125 
4 availability items... 564| 478 


Gapital ieee in. Sia Ae 170 161 
275 259 


5,201! 5,672! 6,115! 7,041| 8,442) 11,026112,525' 12, 380 15,581 


' RESERVE BANK CREDIT AND RELATED ITEMS 
Annual averages of daily figures, in millions of dollars 
E “Reserve Bank Credit Outstanding 


t 


U.S.Gov't 
Securities 
y 
ock 
Treasury 
Currency 
utstanding 
ef in 
ation 
Member 
Bank Reserve 
ae Cash 
an pos. 
NSSs | with Federal 
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Non-Member 
iS Deposits 
Other Fed. 
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2,600 | 13,250 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK HOLDINGS OF BILLS DISCOUNTED 
Annual averages of daily figures, in millions of dollars 


Bank 1931} 1932) 1933) 1934/1935] 1936/1937 1938 s 


i 
~I 
_ 
_ 


Minneap.. 
Kans. City, 
Dallas... . 
San Fran.. 


U. S—Immigration and Emigration 623 
* * * * . 
United States Immigration Statistics 
Source: United States Department of Labor 
TOTAL ALIENS ADMITTED FROM ALL COUNTRIES: FISCAL YEARS 
Year | Number Year | Number Year | Number Year {| Number Year | Number_ 
eee sie ye es | Seas. : 
114,371)}}1870.. 387,203 258,536 141,132 
154,416}|1871 321,350 343,267 430,001 
234,968/)1872 404,806 230,832 805,228 
226,527/|1873 459,803 229/299 - 309,556 
297,024) |1874 313,339 311,715 522,91 
369,980] /1875 227,498 448,572 706, 
379,466/|1876 169,986 487,918 294,314 
371,603) |/1877 141,857 648,743 304,488 
68,645//1878 138,469 857,046 335,175 
427,833)/1879 177,826 812,870 307,255 
200,877/|1880 457,257 1,026,499 279,678 
200,436]/1881 669,431 1,100,735 1,700 
251,306/|1882 788,992 1,285,349 97,139 
123,126]|1883 603,322 782,870 35,576 
121,282//1884 518,592 751,786 3,068 
153,640}/1885 395,346 1,041,570 29,470 
91,918]|1886 334,203 878,587 95 
91,985]|1887 490,109 838,172 36,329 
176,282/|1888 546,889 1,197,892 24 
193,418/|1889 444,427 1,218,480 67,895 
248,120//1890 455,302 326,700 82; 998 
318,568/|1891 560,319 298,826 
315,722/|1892 579,663 295,403||1820- 
-840}/ 1893 439,730 110,618 ||1939. .. ./38,219,687 
352,768//1894 285,631 


Note ie the U. S. Dept. of Labor, Immigration 
and Naturalization Service—For 1820 to 1867 the 
above figures are for alien passengers arriving, for 
1868 to 1903, for immigrants arriving; for 1904 to 
1906, for aliens admitted; and for 1907 and there- 
after for immigrant aliens admitted. 


1832 covers 15 months ended Dec. 31, 1832; 1843 
covers 9 months ended Sept. 30; 1850 covers 15 
months ended Dec. 31, 1850; 1868 covers 6 months 
ended June 30. Other periods coyer 12 moni ths, 
1820 to 1831 and 1844 to 1849 ended Sept, 30; 1833 
to 1842 and 1851 to 1867 ended Dec. 31; ‘and 186 
and since ended June 30. 


IMMIGRATION BY DECADES OR PERIODS 


Period Number Period Number |! 
1820-1830. . ap. oat 1851- rose... 3 598,214 
1831-1840. ... 25||1861-18 2,314,824/| 
1841-1850. . & #13: 251 \1871- 1380. 2'812,191 


No official records were made of the infiux of 
foreign population to this country prior to 1820. 
Although the number of immigrants arrived in the 


Period Number Period Number 
1881-1890. 5,246,613]|1911-1920,...] 5,735,811 
1891-1900. 3) 687,564||1921-1930. 4,107,209 
'1901- 1910. 8 795,386) |1931-1939 | 457,675 


United States from the close of, the neve 
War up to 1820 is not accurately known, it is esti- — 
mated by good authorities as 250,000. 


NATIONAL ORIGIN ANNUAL IMMIGRATION QuoTas. 


(Note: Quotas are available only for persons who are eligible to citizenship in the United States and 
admissible under the Immigration Laws of the United States.) 


Country or Area Quota Country or Area Quota 
£00) | MOHAOO. . fos. 5 5 4 skein ne id ow ol cee 100 
rien = am 100|| Morocco (French and Spanish zones and 
PTOROREM Pel ccis' Ss oS ols wisie.w 100 PANIES oo inc => 5 sing ole 100 
Grabian Peninsula (except Muscat Aden Muscat (Orman) 27:50 «i eacinesye See 100 
Settlement and Protectorate, and fa nt aye Sle « s:siple diets wd groteeie sis Ean 100 
SOP CATE TILED oe ro 9 ars ia de wo 0 Ove ee 100} | Nepal’... .%2.5 055.60) 0.0 0p eyo aieeereneraeen 100. 
Australia (incl. hen tag ape an Ay a all ay Nethertatids gene te pn ane 3,153 
islands appert: tralia)...... y ; 
: aap aes © ae m on ay: ie oie en wees 1,304 islands—Australian mandate)......... 100 
REM RSs oF Oe Wl owild Wiiesreie pis Svar oo 100 ahd nie mee Sapp dais ordain ote Ooi ‘ewdee 100 
aL a Se ee ree ee 400] "Norway .. 82...0i nie. 2sea bol aaa 2,377 
ROMELOONS © Jo J ades v's ered s-~ vee vividic ss' ae Palestiné (with ‘Trans-Jordany PEt Ne 1 
PANS Sc ceee aicbe ele wie 8 ered aie ae ppine Islands, «. 2.5.55... 00seses cele 
eee eee nie aie a sae ae es en ae + are eaiene imate 6,524 
setines tin ere tere ena s <6rs4)<* « F OTEOGAL «cin. o.ssse'h a oe bisys o)s'e ni ee 
ee pres city Pi tactecne set wees oS 5 Ly scenes, and Urundi (Belgian mandate). . ~ 
PIO ho 5nd a Gistgs iv overs wv etteseesee es 18 Sainoa, West Tien ote eel “iy ve 109 
100 
’ sa 188 
ae SRR: Bs. ete SE archos 3,086||South Africa, Union of......... 
Franc CR SWAN coke acre 27'370 auth Afi, ‘alries (nandate of the Union 
Great Britain and Northern Irelan 65,721 of South Afrioa) 5.2... .0cceccevenaee ae 
reece. . BOF BABIN ee bic.dcwacs ccdae es pae caso apee 2 i 
Hungary SGOW OVO oa! xidle vite pins area 8 acchh ain ots sine een aot 
Iceland 100) |Switzerland’.:..... <-> -s-pwenie oy") edie 1, $7 
India. 100}| Syria and the Lebanon**.........+-.+«+ 1 o 
an... ace eakanyika Territory © .20 ss cee oa ae ae 
BRRUMEe)) Seiten. cay eee es cere: 3 17,853||T Togolana** Oe aa eee 108 
Li hacer (ARE gE Ee i ee Gee eee DLT DOTKOY. o.0.a¢ x0 5 2 «0,9 sieie Zac & “ialaelp neal 
oy, e 00 ches ot Soviet Socialist Republics...... 2,712 
SE te dah Ses Dea 5 6 Uo and other Pacific Islands under Jap- 
eS ne as Bete he tage 100|| anese mandate......... Aen ee 109 
Liechtenstein - os ses Be entero mg La a “ad Yugoslavia, ..-..+..-- peregeeeee a sles ote | mendes 
ene ee eich poplle opal a tis Ess ee 153.74 


_ *British mandate, 


**French mandate. German 


quota includes Austrian of 1,413. 


yy 


wT oe 


U. S.—Immigration and Er 


Aliens Admitted and Departed, b 
: : United States Department of Labor; data show immigrant alien: ted and em 
eilcue devarted by fiscal years by countries of last or intended future residence. os rev 
eer ig ; ~ Emigrant’ — 
3 try of last or RE OGTE RE : 
S Rituse residence 1935 _ 1936 1937 1938 1939 |) 1935 _ 1936 1937 1938 _ ne iS 
All countries......... 34,956| 36,329] 50,244) 67,895) 82,998|| 38,834 35,817| 26,736) 25,210 26,651 


Immigrant 


22,778 23,480) 31,863 44,495| 63,138|| 20,414] 19,667] 14,258] 13,185 13,770 


8 91 93 129 
808} 1,052] 1,912 2,896 
162 162 3 306 

27 33 2 93 
102 76 218 421 411 


874 812} 1,01 1,475) 1,907 
5,201] 6,346}710,895) 17,199) 33,515 
: 67 [ 480 


254 0 33 
2 28 40 34 42 
877 863 875) 1,009 907 
438 559 739 1,348 
314 28 412 914) 1,101 
6,566} 6,774] 7,192) 7,712) 6,570 
92 125) 
161 129 193 305 290 
374 342 646 698) 1,259 
140 116 119 171 
311 287 427 3. 52 
1,504 869] 1.212} 2,403) 3,072 
313 301 y 
286 244 349 346 421 


242/ 261/ 356 5 73 ee 
Lect eRe oe 682|  721| 1,065) 2,376| 2,162 1:6272.00 


229 273 293 613 64 524 
88 91 132 93 102 : 
109 180 369) 1,291] 1,066 
149 93 136 7 2 
107 84 135 152 145 
SR Meiers L aie e= is 11,174) 11,786) 16,903} 20,486] 17,139 


aehe drake --| 7,695] 8,018} 11,799) 14,070] 10,501 
87 103 212 34 312 


31 
427 47 84 53 
473 492 738 885 915 
1 2 1 LO} Bie SS Aho a eee ee 
ete artes 118 105 155 174 218 151 109 
99 118 106 179 159 147 115, 
33 29 39 49 54 
63 72 84 116 119|| 3,275) 2,472 
9 18 29 20 9 


i oporti, mn of immigrants from Germany and Czechoslovakia h r i i r 
pressure was brought on the Jews to quit those countries, isis pr 


mmigration from the Soviet Union is smaller than from any other large area, 


The Pledge to the, Flag 
Source: Historical and Official Records 


(Taught in many of the schools and repeated by the pupils daily) » 
““T pledge allegiance to the flag of th i f : 4 
mr, And to the Republic for which it et: Gea per Rie ioe! 
One Nation, indivisible, ' ; 
With liberty and justice for all.” 


edge to the Flag, according to a report of | flags. He als ; 
storieal Committe oe gre Vabied Sieiey the United mates Ns: erdtae eee 
g A f » Was written by | severa’ : ays? 
cis Bellamy, aust Re | a eer tage ee of ioe Republic. ate Manton =: 
 Youth’s Companion, in Bos- Hopkinson, born 1, 1737) 
. ass. It was first repeated at the exercises | and + graduate of tier Univenies oh eoeeain ane 
in. coi nection with the celebration of Columbus | was the first native American composer, ah 
: etober 12, 1892, Old Style). The idea of | secular song, “My Days Have Been So Wo dr. 
atonal celebration _on Columbus Day was | Free.’? He was a lawyer and later a judge in 
y that of James B. Upham, one of the | Jersey, and then in Pennsylvania. He died 
proprietors of The Youth’s Companion. Philadelphia (May 9, 1791.) His portr: 
rancis Hopkinson, a signer of the Declaration | by himself, hangs in the rooms of ite Pe 
dependence, was the designer of the Stars and | Historical Society, Phila. He played th 
tripes—not Betsy Ross of Philadelphia, who made |.and the harpsichord, . r} ‘ 


+35 


4 
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: MEMORABLE DATES . 


Note—Consult also the various other collections of dates, such: as Avi 
the World, Polar Explorations, English Channel Swimmers, Ba Bassanes, fost 


Wonders of 
ast Ocean Passages, Fast Train Records, 


Fast Trips Around the World, Coal Mine Disasters, Troops Engaged in U. S. Wars, Union Army Losses 


in the Civil War, Confederate Troops in the Civil War, World 
Marine Disasters, Political Assassinations, Tables of Rulers, Authors, etc. 
THE YEAR 1 BEFORE CHRIST 


War Casualties, Chronology of the Year, 


The year 1 B.C. is the first year before the beginning of the Christian Era, and the year the 
first-year of the Christian Era; so that January 1, 1 B.C., is just one year before January dh eae 
The elapsed number of years between a date B.C. and the same A.D. is one less than the sum of 


the years. 


Because of this fact, astronomers use a different method of designating the years before th 
Era, calling the year 1 B.C. the year 0, the year 2 B.C. the year 1; so that in astronomical PeChoniaet 
the year 70 B.C. is the year —69, and the year 2000 years later will be A.D. 1931 = 69 + 2000. : 


4004 Date of the Creation of the World, according 
to Archbishop Usher’s chronology, which 
is based on Biblical records. Modern Sci- 
ence, based on geological records pushed 
the creation back further, 2,000,000,000 or 
more years, and estimates that human life 
has existed on this globe not less than 
2,000,000 years. Excavations reveal bones 
and other relics which indicate great an- 
tiquity of life in one form or another, 
possibly more than’ 1,400,000,000 years. 

4000 The Flood or Deluge, mentioned in the Bible. 
The. date has been fixed by unearthing re- 
mains in alluvial deposits, including 
stranded fish, near Kish, showing that the 
sea swept in over the plains of Mesopota- 
mia. Kish was founded after the Flood, 
3400-3200 B.C. Noah’s Ark, by estimates 
based on Old Testament description, was a 
20,000-ton ship. Archbishop Usher esti- 


mated the date of the Flood as 2348 B.C. ; 


3400 Beginning of the Royal Dynasties in Egypt 
(Breasted). The XXXth Dynasty was about 
380 B.C. The XV-XVII Dynasties (2000 
B.C.-1580 B.C.) were those of the Hykos 
(Hat), or Shepherd Kings, who came from 
Western Asia. : ‘ 
3000-1800 (Breasted) Egyptian pyramids built, ex- 
tending for 60 miles south from Gizeh 
nearly opposite Cairo (IV-VI) Dynasties. 
2245 Nineveh, capital’ of the Assyrian Empire, 
founded by Ashur; destroyed in 605 B.C. 
When the City of Babylon was begun is 
‘ known only approximately but astronomical 
observations were made there as early as 
2234 B.C., and King Khammurabi (Am- 
raphel), the Law Giver, ruled Babylonia 
(Shinar) before 2024 B.C,; the city was 
finally deserted soon after 280 B.C. The 
Hanging Gardens were built in the reign of 


Nebuchadnezzar, 600 B.C., who in 587 
B.C., _destroyed Solomon’s Temple at 
Jerusalem. 


2059 (Approximate). Cities of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, near the Dead Sea, destroyed by fire. 
2000 Armageddon (modern Megiddo) already in 
existence as a city in Palestine. It was 
there, according to the Bible (Revelations), 
that the prophecied final battle between 
good and evil would be fought. Since the 
site was discovered, modern archaeologists 
have dug down to bed rock of the most 
ancient of the 20 settlements that succes- 
sively occupied the site. 7 
1913 Jerusalem (also called Salem) atready in 
- existence as a Jewish city. It was captured 
from the Jebusites by David in 1048 B.C. 
Solomon founded his first temple there in 
1012 B.C.; the city was taken by the 
Persians, in 614 A.D., and_ later by 
Saracens, and by the Turks, 1217 A.D. 
ee F 129 (year uncertain) Joseph sold into Egypt: 
followe 
and his family. Moses born there about 
1527 B.C. Semitic worship introduced in 
1500 by the ruler, Amenhotep IV; Israelities 
made their Exodus from Egypt about 1440, 
led by Moses, who was then 80 years old: 
the Exodus was in the 13th Century, B.C., 
it was estimated by Prof. Nelson Glueck. 
According to the late Sir William Willcocks, 
Moses built an earth dam across the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile, near Migdo! 
and thus led the Jews to the southeas 
bank. Then he cut the dam, and Pharaoh’s 


army was overwhelmed, in pursuit, by the 
released waters. Those not drowned were 


mired in the Serbonian bog. 
1400 City of 


29 The Crucifixion. 


there some years later by Jacob 


Jericho burned and destroyed by 
Joshua, according to Biblical tradition. The 

- Jatest theory is that an earthquake began, if 
< THE CHRISTIAN ERA 


The death of Jesus on the 


it did not complete, the work of destruction. 


| 1374 City of Troy, in Asia Minor, so named alter 


King Troas, said to have been founded be- 
fore 1500 B.C.; renamed Ilium about 1314 
B.C.; Helen seized by Paris about 1204 
B.C.; Helen rescued by the Greeks and city 
burned 1183-4 B.C. The actual existence 
of Helen and Paris lacks proof; the story 
may be symbolic. 

826 Carthage founded, in Africa, near Tunis by 
Dido, sister of Pygmalion, King of Tyre; 
city burned, 146 B. C., and rebuilt 19 B. C.; 
destroyed by the Saracenic governor of 
Egypt in 698 A. D. 

753 Rome founded by Romulus. The legend is 
that on April 21 he yoked a bullock and a 
heifer to a plowshare, marked out the 

*. boundary and proceeded to build a wall. 

721 ort cen of Samaria; captivity of the ten 
ribes. 

660 Japanese empire founded by Jimmu Tenno, 
legendary descendant of the Sun Goddess. 

585-72 Siege and capture of Tyre; city taken and 
demolished by Nebuchadnezzar, 572 B. C.; 
rebuilt on an opposite island; taken by 
Alexander the Great in 332 B. C.; by the 
Crusaders in 1124 A. D.; last changed 
hands in 1841. The sister city, Sidon, in 
Syria, was taken by Cyrus, 537 B. C., and 
by Alexander, 332 B. C. The British got it 
in. 1840 A. D. 

562-52 (2?) Buddha born. 

551 Confucius born, in China; died in 479. 

525 Egypt conquered by Cambyses, King of Persia. 
son of Cyrus. 

500 Rise of Maya civilization in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. Their Second Empire, in 
Yucatan, covered the period 960-1200 A.D., 
succeeded by the Toltec Empire, 1200-1450 
A.D. Then came the Aztec Empire. 

490 Greeks defeat Persians at Marathon. This 
led King Xerxes of Persia to invade Greece. 
He was checked at Thermopylz by Leonidas 
and his 300 Spartans in 480 B. C. In May, 
1939, A. D., archaeologists discoverer 
spears, arrows and other arms in Ther- 
mopylae Pass, corroborating ancient his- 
tory recording the battle there in 480 B.C. 

431 Peloponnesian War began (between Athens 
and the people on the peninsula of Pelopon- 
nesus, (also called Morea); ended in 404 
B. C., when Lysander took Athens. 

334 Alexandrian Library founded; burned 47 B.C. 
and 640 A. D. 

323 Conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great, 
of Greece, son of Philip of Macedon. 
264-41 First Punic War; second, 218-201; third, 

149. Hannibal crossed Alps in 218. All the 
Punic Wars were between Rome and Car- 
thage; latter city burnt in 146; rebuilt by 
Julius Caesar, finally destroyed by Saracens 

(Arabs) in 689 A.D. 

60 First triumvirate in Rome; Pompey, Caesar 
and Crassus; 58-51 Caesar conquered Gaul 
and Britain. The latter was abandoned in 


436 A. D., and Gaul evacuated 464-476 A.D. 


44 Assassination of Julius Caesar, in the Se 
House at Rome, Mch. 15. The Second 
Triumvirate (Octavius, Anthony, and Le- 
pidus) was formed in 43. 

31 Battle of Actium; defeat of Anthony by Oc- 
tavius Caesar, who conquered Egypt from — 
Queen Cleopatra and made it a Roman ~ 
province in 30 B.C. Cleopatra and An- 
thony killed themselves. Cleopatra had a 
son, Caesarion, by Julius Caesar; by An- 
thony she had two sons, Alexander and 
Ptolemy, and a daughter, Cleopatra Selene, 
who became Queen of Mauritania. Caesar- 
ion was slain by order of Octavius. 

4 Birth of Jesus Christ. 7 


cross took place on the equivalent of Fri- 
day, April 7, according to astronomical 


' 


* 


——— 
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calculations by Dr. Oswald Gerhard, emeri- 

tus professor at the Konigstadt Realgym- 

nasium, Berlin, who concludes also, that 

the Savior was 30 years old at the time 0’ 

his death. This. was in the reign of the 

Roman Emperor Tiberius. Designation by 

Pope Pius XI of 1933 as a Holy Year con- 

tinued the Roman Catholic Church in its 

ancient belief that the Crucifixion was on 

Friday, April 3, 33 A.D. _ 

48 The Roman Emperor, Claudius, husband of 
Messalina, took with him to Britain many 
elepharits, camels, and African black men, 
with which his generals defeated the Bri- 
tons at the Battle of Brentwood, between 
London and Colchester. The blacks were 
used to slash with sharp knives the legs 

: of the horses of ee Brisk eee 

61 Queen Boadicea and her English army _cap- 

oreed and burned London and put 70,000 
to the sword; in the same year she was de- 
feated by the Romans, under Paulinus, 
who massacred 80,000; she poisoned herself 
to death. a | 

64 Burning of Rome; first persecution of Chris- 
tians, under Emperor Nero. Among the 
martyrs, it is.said, were the Apostles Peter 
and Paul. The persecutions were renewed 
under Domitian, in 95; and were continued 
at intervals until and under Diocletian, 
303-313. : 

70 Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. 

"9 Pompeii and Herculaneum destroyed by erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. An asp 

318 Constantine converted to Christianity; bap- 
tized in 337, on his deathbed; Christianity 
discarded by his successor, Julian, in 361, 
but restored by Jovian in 363. 

323 Council Nicaea; Nicene creed formulated. 

330 Roman capital moved to Byzantium, hence- 

5 forth known as Constantinople. 

410 Sacking of Rome by Alaric, the Goth; by 
Genseric, in 455; city taken by Odoacer, in 
476; by the Goths, in 546; by Narses, in 553. 

476 End of the Western Roman Empire. The 
City of Rome was destroyed, not by the 
Goths but by an earthquake, according to 
antiquarians who base their conclusions 
on an examination of the remains of the 
Trajan Forum. Row on row of immense 
granite columns were found lying on their 
sides in perfect alignment. : 

570 Mohammed born, at Mecca; fled to Medina 
(the Hejira) in.622; poisoned to death by a 
Jewess, it is said, in 632. 

624-32 Saracen conquest of Arabia; of Persia, 
632-651; of Syria, 634-637; of Egypt, 640- 
646; the Saracens (Arab Mohammedans) 
crossed the Mediterranean into Spain in 
711 and founded the Moorish Kingdom 
there in 756; last of the Moors driven from 
power in 1492, with the fall of the King- 
dom of Granada. In 1518 the Moors 
founded the piratical states of Algiers and 
Tunis, in North Africa. 

930 Vikings established first Parliament in Ice- 


and. 

640 Library of Alexandria, Egypt (700,000 volumes 
or rolls), burned by order of Caliph Omar. 
For 6 months they were fed as fuel to the 
public baths. 

982 Erik (The Red) Thorvaldson, father of Lief 
Ericson (Eriksson) is said to have dis- 
covered the east coast of Greenland. 

1000 Lief Ericson, of Iceland, sailed with his 
Norse men to what is supposed to have 
been the New England coast. 

1014 Brian Boru (Boroimhe), Irish King and his 
troops defeated the Danish invaders, at 
‘Clontarf. He and his son and grandson 
were slain in_ battle. 

1020 Jews banished from England by Canute; they 

_ returned in 1066; banished again, in 1290; 
Cromwell admitted them, in 1650. 

1066 Battle of Hastings, conquest of England by 
William of Normandy. : 

1096-99 The first of the Crusades (Godfrey of 
Bouillon, leader); capture of Jerusalem; 
second Crusade, 1147-49, under Conrad III 
and Louis VII; third, 1189-92, under Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, Philip II, Richard Coeur 
de Lion, Acre captured; fourth, 1202-4, un- 
der Count Baldwin of Flanders; fifth, 1228- 
9, under Frederick II; sixth, 1248-54, under 
Louis IX (St. Louis). The first Crusaders 
established the Latin Kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem, a feudal monarchy, 1100-1291. One of 
their leaders was Peter the Hermit, a 

1191 ueiie G di Milit K 

s eutonic Order, Military Knights, established 
in the Holy Land to take care of the sick 
and wounded in the Third Crusade. On 


their return to Germany they subdued and 

Christianized by Papal authority the people 

of Prussia. : 

1206 Genghis Khan, founder of Mogul (Tartar) 
Empire, begins his rule, conquers China, 
1215; Central Asia, 1221; under_his son 
Ogdai, the Tartars swept over Hungary, 
Poland, Silesia, and Moravia. 

1215 King John of England granted Magna Carta 
(June 19-July 15?) to the Barons. He did 
not sign the document which did not grant 
trial by jury in the modern sense. Runny- 
mede Meadow, on the South side of the 
Thames and Charter Island, in the river, 
on one of the other of which the charter 
was signed, were given to Britain by Lady 
Fairhaven, daughter of the late H. H. 
Rogers, a New York capitalist. She bought 
them in 1929. 

1233 The Inquisition established in Spain’ by Pope 
Gregory IX: revived there in 1480, when 
185,000 Jews fied, leaving in Spain 50,000 
Jews who had become baptized as Roman 
Catholics; inquisition suppressed by Na- 
poleon in Spain in 1808; restored in 1814; 
the Holy Office abolished in 1834. The 
Inquisition soon after its establishment, 
included sorcery (witchcraft) within its 
jurisdiction and classed it with heresy. 

1259-92 Reign of Mongol Emperor, Kublai Khan, 
at Pekin China. 

1282 ‘‘Sicilian Vespers,’’ massacre of thousands of 
French Mch. 30, at Palermo, Italy. 

1295 First regular English Parliament, composed 
of the clergy, barons, and knights, presided 
over by the King, Edward I. - 

1348 Outbreak of the ‘‘Black Déeéath’’ plague in 


Europe. 

1360 Birth of Richard Whittington, who died in 
1423; after having been thrice Lord Mayor 
of London. The story of ‘‘Whittington and 
his cat’’ persists to this day. 

381 Wat Tryler’s rebellion, England. 

1415 John Huss burned at stake at Constance, in 
Baden, July 6 or 7; his friend, Jerome of 
Prague, was burned there on May 30, 1416. 

1431 Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, was burned 
at the stake, May 30,‘ at Rouen, in France, 
at the age of nineteen. She had been 
found guilty of sorcery and heresy. The 
prosecutor was the Bishop of Beauvais. 
backed by the University of Paris. At the 
head of royal French soldiery she had 
driven the English troops, in 1429, from 
ae of Orleans, but they captured her 

. in 1430. - 

1453 Constantinople taken by the Turks May 29, 
and made capital of the Ottoman Empire. 

1476 William Caxton inaugurated English printing 
in England, near Westminster Abbey, Lon- 
don. In 1474, in Bruges, Belgium, with 
Colard Mansion, he had issued his Recuyell 
of the Historyes of Troye, the first book 
printed in English. His Dictes and Sayings 
of the Philosophers, published in 1477, is 
said to have been the first book actually 
printed in England. 

1481 The African slave trade was begun, by Portu- 
guese, and by 1777 over 9,000,000 Negroes 
had been carried to other continents. 

1484 Bull issued by Pope Innocent VIII condemn- 
ing witchcraft, which he said was preva- 
lent in South Germany. There were other 
papal bulls or briefs in 1500, 1521, and 1533. 
Up to 1698 about 100,000 so-called witches 
nae executed, mostly by burning, in Ger- 

any. 

1492 Christopher Columbus discovered America 
Oct. 12. This has been the commonly ac- 


cepted time when he sighted an island in ~ 


the Bahamas supposed to have been (Wat- 
lings Island) San Salvador. But Ab 
ing to Prof. Luis Ulloa, Director of the 
Peruvian National Library, at Lima, Col- 
umbus first visited America on a voyage 
with Danish corsairs, who sailed from Ice- 
land to Greenland, Labrador, Newfound- 
land, and the American continent. Who 
was Columbus? It is now said that he 
was not the son of a wool weaver of Genoa 
Italy, but was a Catalan, from Catalonia, 
northeast Spain (across the water from 
Genoa) and that his real name was Colom 
by which he signed himself in’ the second 
pete ee mane genet of the letter 
, Luis de San 

8, 163. Colon angel, dated Feb. 
us, on his first West Indian voyage 

40 of his men to found the Pee 
Navidad, maybe on the north coast of 
Haiti. When he returned there in Dec., 


a Catalan name. Colum- — 
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1493, there was no sign of the colony and 
all the Spaniards were gone, probably killed 
by the natives. ; 
—— Jews expelled from Spain. Banishment of 
Mohammedans began in 1499, that of 
Moors (900,000) in 1508. The Jews previ- 
ously had been expelled in the 7th Century, 
1497 John Cabot discovered or explored east coast 
of Canada, June 24. His son Sebastian ac- 
companied him on the second voyage, in 


1498. 

1498 Savonarola burned as a heretic, at Florence, 
Italy, May 23. 

1513 Ponce de Leon landed in Florida, April 8, at 
St. Augustine, but that place was not ac- 
tually settled until 1565, when Gen. Aviles 
de Menendez was sent from Spain with 
soldiers to drive away a colony of Hugue- 
nots, under Jean Ribault, that had lo- 
cated somewhat to the north. 

— Battle of Flodden Field, in Northumber- 
land County, England, Sept. 9, where the 
troops of Henry VIII, defeated the Scots 
under James IV and slew him. 

— Balboa discovered. Pacific Ocean, Sept. 25. 

1517 The Reformation began in Germany, perse- 
cution of Protestants commenced in France; 
Luther was excommunicated by the diet 
at Worms on April 17, 1521: he published 
his German Bible in 1534; bern, Nov. 10, 
1483; died Feb. 18, 1546. 

1519-21 Conquest of Mexico by Cortez, who de- 
feated Montezuma, the emperor, and es- 
tablished a kingdom; Mexico became inde- 
pendent in 1821; a republic was declared in 
1823; an empire under Archduke Maximilan 
of Austria was established, in 1864; he was 
shot, in 1867, and the republic was re- 


stored. 

1524 Giovanni de Verrazzano, a Florentine, ex- 
plored the coast of North America from 
Newfoundland to Florida, discovered New 
York Bay, and named the country New 


France. 

1526 William Tyndale’s translation of the New 
Testament which he had begun in 1525 in 
Cologne, was published in England. In 1536 
he was convicted of heresy, in Antwerp, 
eee, and was burned at the stake, 


t. 6. 
1530 Reading of the Augsburg Confession, em- 
bodying Martin Luther’s views, to the Diet 
there, June 25. 
1531-35 Marquis Francisco Pizarro conquered Peru. 
1534 Act of Supremacy makes the King head of 
the Church of England; ends Papal power 


there. 

1535 First English Bible translated and issued by 
Miles Coverdale. In 1539 he printed Crom- 
well’'s Bible; he edited Cranmer’s Bible in 


1540. 

1536-39 Monasteries closed in England. 

1540 Francisco Coronado of Salamanca, Spain, 
who had gone to Mexico in 1535, organized 
there an expedition and, 1540-42, explored 
what is now Arizona and New Mexico in 
search of the “Seven Cities of Cibola’’ 
(Zuni Pueblos?) and rumored stores of gold 
and silver. a 

1541 Executions of so-called witches began in 
England; the victims numbered 130 up to 
1682. Some were burned at the stake, 
others lost their heads by the axe. 

1545 Council of Trent in the Austrian Tyrol, con- 
vened Dec, 13, and lasted until Dec. 3, 1563. 
It was called to condemn the doctrines of 
Luther and Calvin. 

1546 Persecutions and executions of Protestants 
began in Scotland after the assassination 

- of the Regent, Cardinal Beaton, at St. An- 
drews. In 1560 Parliament abolished the 

jurisdiction of the Pope in Scotland, Aug. 


: 24, 

1555 Bishops Ridley of London and Latimer of 
Worcester were burned at the stake at Ox- 
ford, Oct. 16; Archbishop Cranmer of Can- 
terbury, Mch. 21, 1556; 277 burned at the 
stake in Queen Mary’s reign. 

1568 Ivan IV, the Terrible, Czar of Russia, or- 
ganized a band of secret police (Oprich- 
niki) and ‘‘purged’’ his country of those 
who had plotted to kill his son. Hundreds 
were tried and executed as traitors. Finally 

. the Oprichniki were ‘‘purged,’’ and_ their 
chiefs, Basmaner and Skurator, were killed, 
as traitors. Ivan proposed to Queen Eliza- 
beth of England. but she declined his offer. 

1572 St. Bartholomew Day massacre of Huguenots 

(Protestants) at Paris, France, Aug. 24, 

following the marriage of Henry of Na- 

varre and Margaret of Valois. Armed 
conflicts between the Huguenots under 
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Bourbon nobles, and the Catholics, under 
the Guise family, ended for a time with 
the signing, April 13, 1598, at Nantes, of 
@ royal edict, giving religious toleration to 
the Huguenots. But hostilities were re- 
newed in 1624, and in 1685 the edict of 
Nantes was revoked by Louis XIV. The 
Code Napoleon restored Protestant rights, 
religious and civil, 


1579 Sir Francis Drake went ashore in Martti 


County, California, and nailed a metal plate 
to a post, claiming that region for Queen 
Elizabeth of England. He named it Nova 
Albion. The plate was found in June, 1936. 

1587 Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, Feb. 8. 
Her secretary, Rizzio,, had been assassi- 
nated in March, 1566. 

Virginia Dare, first child of English parents 
in Colony of Virginia, born at Roanoke 
Island, Aug. 18, seven days after Sir Walter 
Raleigh's colonists arrived there from over- 
seas.. His first party settled there in 1584 
and disappeared. 

1588 Spanish Armada defeated, July 21-29,, by a 
British fleet, which sent flaming ships into 
the midst of the enemy’s craft. 
mada consisted of 132 armed craft with 
33,000 men, including 150 monks and the 
Vicar of the Inquisition, sent by Phillip IT. 

1598 First attempt at colonization, in Acadia; Mar- 
quis de la Roche lands 60 convicts on Sable 


Island. 
1602 Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold, of Falmouth, 


The Ar-~ 


England (the first known white man to set ~ 


foot on New England, landed at South 
Dartmouth, near New Bedford, Mass. May 


15. 

1603 Crowns of England and Scotland joined, Mch. 
24, under James VI of Scotland, who be- 
came James I, and on Oct. 24, 1604, was pro- 
claimed ‘‘King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland’’; legislative union on May 1, 


1707. 
1605 aera plot by Guy Faux (or Fawkes) to. 


ow up British Parliament discovered, 
f 


Nov. 4. 

1607 Jamestown, Va., settled, May 13, under Capt. 
John Smith, with 105 Cavaliers in 3 ships. 
At Jamestown, on July 30, 1619, they con- 
vened the first representative assembly in 
America. They had landed at Cape Henry 
on April 26, 1607. 

1609 Henry Hudson, in ‘‘Half Moon,’’ 
Hudson River, Sept. 11; discovered Man- 
hattan Island, Sept. 4. Samuel Cham- 


went up 


plain of France, advancing from the north, 


discovered Lake Cnamplain, July 4. 

1610 Thomas West (Baron Delawarr) Governor 
of Virginia, sailed into Delaware Bay, but 
did not colonize in what is now Delaware. 

1614 Captain Hunt, who accompanied Capt. John 
Smith on a tour of the New England coast, 
kidnapped 27 Indians and carried them to 
Malaga for sale as slaves. 

1618 Thirty Years War began in Germany (Bo- 
hemia) between Catholics and Protestants: 
ended in 1648 with the Peace of Westphallia, 
Alsace was given to France, Swiss inde- 
pendence was recognized, and the German 
states got their religious 
rights, as did Sweden under Gustavus 
Adolph 

a 


us. ; 
a ae lter Raleigh beheaded at London, Oct. 
2! 


. He had been convicted in 1603 with 
Lords Cobham and Gray of treason in 
having plotted to put Arabella Stuart on 
the English throne in place of James I. 

1619 mares introduced into American Colonies 
n Aug., 
landed from a Dutch ship, at Jamestown, 
Va. Many American Indians captured in 
warfare in New England were sold into 
slavery in the West Indies. 

1620 Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, Dec. 21. 
They were English, but some had dwelt 
since 1608 in Holland. The latter party 
went from Holland to Southampton on the 
“Speedwell,’’ where that vessel was aban- 
doned, and most of them came to America 
on the ‘‘Mayflower.’’ The compact signed 
in Provincetown Harbor before landi 
bore 41 names; the entire company aboar 
numbered 101 persons. The captain was 
Christopher Jones, of Harwich, England. 
The Pilgrims on the ‘Mayflower’? were 
bound for New York when they left Hol- 
land, but landed at Plymouth by mistake. 
Priscilla Molines, a French woman, daugh- 
ter of Guillaume Molines, was one of those 
on the Mayflower. By her marriage to John 
Alden, she became an ancestor of John 
Adams, second President. 


and political © 


when 20 African negroes were — 
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1624 The ship ‘‘New Netherland” arrived at what 
is now N. Y. City in May, let 8 men off 
to take possession, and went up the Hud- 
son to Albany. «In 1620 Peter Minuit ar- 
rived at N. Y. City from Holland, and on 

» May 6 he bought the island from the In- 
dians. As early as 1613, Dutch traders 
had built a few huts at the Battery, to 
trade with the Indians; Fort Nassau: was 
built in 1615. 

1638 In March. an expedition on two ships, Kal- 
mar Myckel (Key of Kalmar) and Vogel 
Grip (Bird Griffin) which had left Gothen- 


burg, Sweden, in Nov. 1637, under com- 
mand of Peter Minuit, arrived in Min- 
quas Kill (Christiana River) within the 


limits of the present city of Wilmington, 
= Delaware. There they built a fort, and 
left there a colony of 13 soldiers. That 
was the origin of the State of Delaware. 
Many Finns were among the early settlers. 

1644 Manchus established their dynasty in China, 
at Pekin. It lasted without interruption 
until Feb. 12, 1912, when Pu Yi, son of 
Prince Ch’un and nephew of the late Em- 
peror Kuang Hsu, abdicated. He became 
Emperor of Manchukuo on Mch. 1, 1934. 

1649 King Charles I beheaded at London, Jan. 30, 

. after atrial for treason, and condemna- 
tion by the House of Commons sitting as 
a High Court, at which but 67 of the 135 
members were present. He had ruled 11 
years without a Parliament. 

—- The Maryland General Assembly passed ‘‘an 
Act Concerning Religion,’’ which has been 
called the pioneer toleration law in Amer- 
ica. It authorized public places of worship 
for the Anglican Church. A law punished 
all mutinous and seditious speeches and 
acts by imprisonment during pleasure, fine, 
banishment, boring of the tongue, slitting 
the nose, cutting off one ear or both ears, 
whipping, branding with a red-hot iron 
on the hand or forehead, accarding as the 
court should think suitable. Other pun- 
ishments were losing the right hand and 
being nailed by the ears to the pillory. 

1656 Anne Hibbins hanged as a witch at Salem, 


E ass. 

1660 John Bunyan, a tinker, imprisoned at Bed- 
ford, England, in November, for unlawful 
preaching. He was released in 1672, after 

: having written part of Pilgrim’s Progress. 

1664 New Amsterdam surrendered by Dutch to 
English, Sept 8; became New York. 

1666 Fire in London, England, covered 436 acres, 
destroyed 13,200 houses and 89 churches, 

‘ _ including. St. Paul’s, Sept. 2-6. The fire 

£ followed the Great Plague of 1665 which 
killed 68,000 in London and thousands else- 
where in England. Fires kept going to kill 
‘the vapors of the pestilence were blamed 
for the Great Conflagration. 

1669 In Sweden, in one of the final outbursts of 

i the witchcraft mania, 38 children, seven to 
sixteen years of age, in Mohra and Elfdal, 
who had _ accused’ themselves, were 
executed. 

1676 Indian Chief, King Philip (Metasomet), a son 
of Massasoit, hunted down and killed, Aug. 
12, at Mt, Hope, R. I., by whites under 
Capt. Benj. Church. That ended one of the 
flercest wars in New England colonial times. 
It was Massasoit who had welcomed the 
Pilgrims of the Mayflower. 

* 1691 The first post office in the United States was 
organized under a royal patent granted to 
Thomas Neale. 

1692 ‘“‘Witchcraft delusion’’ at Danvers (Salem 

/ Village), Mass.; 16 women and 5 men were 

tried, convicted and hanged between June 
Jamaica, 


and Sept. a 
- I., destroyed b: 
earthquake, in June. 4 4 


— Port Royal, 
1693 Harthquake and eruption of Mt. Etna, in 
Sicily, 60,000 killed, Sept. 
1694 Thence to 1744 Massachusetts passed statutes 
offering bounties for the scalps of Indian 
rebels and enemies. The price for male 
scalps ran as high as £100, females were 
less, children 10 years of age £10. In Vir- 
ginia and Carolina and in the Colony of 
New Plymouth, Indians could be sold for 
3 debt and for stealing. 
1701 Capt: William Kidd, American ship-master, 
and 9 of his men, hanged in London, May 
24, for piracy. He had been commissioned 
by the British Government to capture pi- 
rates, but he also seized, or his crew did, an 
English ship, as well as the Great Mo- 
gul’s vessel, the Quedah Merchant, and the 


East Indian trader craft, Rouparelle, which 
carried French passes. This angered the 
British East India Company. — > 

1703 Earthquake in Japan, 200,000 killed, Feb. 2. 

1704 Gibraltar taken by the English from Spain, 
July 24; formally ceded to Britain by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, April 11, 1713. 

170% Union of England and. Scotland. ‘ 

1712 Slave insurrection in N. Y. City, April 6; 
quickly suppressed; 6 negroes killed them- 
selves; 21 others were executed. 

1713 Peace of Utrecht, April 11, among Great 
Britain, France and the allies. It ended 
the wars of Queen Anne, secured the 
Protestant succession in England, and sepa- 
rated France from Spain. In England 
the Company of Merchants got exclusive 
trading rights in South America, for which 
it agreed to wipe out the war debt. The 
capital was increased to £10,000,000. Not 
much trading was done. Meantime thou- 
sands of investors had paid ten times the 
par value of shares. Then the crash 
came. This was the South Sea Bubble. 

1717 Triple Alliance of England, Holland and 
France against Spain, Jan. 

1720 Mississippi Scheme bursts. John Law, a 
Scot who had fied from England after he 

. killed® a man in a duel, and who had 
formed in France a colonial trading com- 
pany, got the government to: give the 
company control of currency and finance. 
Shares were sold at 15 times par value. 
Then there was a run on the bank, and 
the whole scheme blew up, ruining the 
investors. Law fled to Italy. 

1727 (Some say 1722) Last legal trial in Scotland 
for witchcraft. The victim, an old woman 
of Dornoch, was tried, convicted and was 
stuffed into a pitch barrel in June and 
burned to death. Her daughter also was 
convicted, but escaped from prison. 

1735 Freedom of the press in the United States 
established by the acquittal, by a jury, at 
N. Y. City, of John Peter Zenger, of a 
charge of libel for having criticized the ad- 
ministration of Gov. Cosby. The trial be- 
gan on Aug. 4. He died in 1746. His 
Weekly Journal was continued for 3 years 
by his wife and son. 

1741 Negro (slave) plot in May to burn N. Y. 
City; 13 were burned at the stake, 18 
hanged, 71 transported; among whites 
hanged were John Ury, an Episcopal domi- 
nie; 2 peg took burned at stake, Hacken- 


sack, N. J. 

1746 Battle of Culloden (Drumossie Moor) near 
Inverness, where the English defeated the 
Scots, April 16, under Prince Charles, 
Stuart Pretender, who died at Rome, 1788. 

1747 Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, Scottish Jacob- 
ite, supporter of the Pretender, executed 
at London, for treason, April 9; last per- 
son beheaded by legal process in England. 

1754-63 French and Indian War in America. On 
May 28, 1754, Washington led a company 
of Virginia militia and defeated the French 
near Brownsville, Pa.; his first fight. The 
contest was between the British and the 
French for possession of the Ohio coun- 
try, from the Appalachian Mountains to 
the Mississippi River. The British claimed 
title from the Iroquois Indians. The 
French claimed their own discovery and 
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in 1764, from Spain in 1767; restored as a 
Society on Aug. 7, 1814,‘by Pope Pius VII; 
thereafter expelled from various European 
countries, and from Italy in 1873. 

-—— Tea destroyed in Boston Harbor, Dec. 16. To 
help the East India Company, the British 
Government had arranged for its tea to be 
shipped, with an import duty of threepence 
at the American ports. The cry ‘‘No taxa- 
tion without representation’? was raised. 
and the tea arriving at Boston was dumped 
overboard by men disguised as Indians. 

1774 Continental Congress in session; in Phil- 
adelphia, Sept. 5, 1774-Oct. 26, 1774; there 
again, May 10, 1775-Dec. 12, 1776; in Balti- 
more, Dec. 20, 1776-Mch. 4, 1777; in 
Philadelphia, Mch. 4, 1777-Sept. 18, 1777; 
in Lancaster, Pa., Sept. 27, 1777 (one day): 
a Be et are 1777-June 27, 1778; 
a ade a, July 2, 1778-June 21, 1783; 
Princeton, N. Ji, June 30, 1783-Nov. 4, 1783: 
in Annapolis, Md., Nov. 26, 1783-June 3, 

1784, at Trenton, N. J., Nov. 1, 1784-Dec. 

24, 1784; in New York City, with inter- 
vals, Jan. 11, 1785-Mch. 2, 1789. 

1775 First blood of the American War of Inde- 
pendence shed—Westminster (Vt.) Massa- 
cre, March 13. The chief battles of the 
Revolution were— 


1776—June 28, Ft. Moultrie, S. C.; Aug. 
27, Long Island _(Brooklyn-Flushing); 
Sept. 16, Harlem Heights, N. . City: 
Oct. White Plains, N. Y.; Nov. 16, 


28, 
Ft. Washington, N. Y. City; Nov. 18, Ft. 


Lee, N. J.; Dec. 26, Trenton, N. J. 
177/—Jan. 3, Princeton, N. J.; July 6, 
Ticonderoga, N. Y.; Aug. 6, Oriskany, 


N. Y.; Aug. 16, Bennington, Vt.; Sept. 11, 
Brandywine, Del.; Sept. 19-Oct. 7, Saratoga 
pomriervile), N. Y.; Oct. 4. Germantown, 


a. 

1778—June 28, Monmouth, N. J. (a draw); 
July 3, Wyoming, Pa., massacre; Aug. 29, 
Quaker Hill, R. I.; Dec. 29, Savannah, Ga. 
1779—Oct. 8, Savannah, Ga. 

1780—Aug. 16, Camden, S. C.; Oct. 7, 
King’s Mountain, S. C. 


1781—Jan. 17, Cowpens, S. C.; Mch. 15, 
Guilford Court House, N. C.; Sept. 8, 
Eutaw Springs, S. C.; Sept. 28, Oct. 19, 


Yorktown, Va., where Cornwallis, attacked 
and overcome by the allied American and 
French forces under Washington and 
Rochambeau, surrendered. 

— Paul Revere’s midnight ride, Boston to Lex- 
ington, was on April 18-19, to warn the 
Middlesex villagers that British troops 
Were marching to seize military_supplies 
of the Minute Men in Concord. He made 
many other rides to warn colonists, and 
on secret missions, one of them to New 
York City. 

— First British flag hauled down at sea in the 
American Revolution when the sloop Unity, 
Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien, captured Brit- 
ish armed tender, Margaretta, off Machias, 
Me., May 12. 

— Mecklenburg, North Carolina, so-called Dec- 
laration of Independence, May 20. 

— The schooner Hannah, under’ Nicholson 
Broughton, who had been commissioned an 
army captain by Gen. Washington, sailed 
‘from Beverly, Mass, on Sept 5, and the 
next day captured a British vessel. The 
Hannah, owned by Col. John Glover, offi- 
cially ranks as the ‘“‘mother’’ of the Navy. 

1776 In Williamsburg, Va., May 6, the fifth revo- 
lutionary convention in Virginia convened 
and adopted the first constitution of a free 
and independent state; on May 15 it called 
on the Continental Congress to declare the 
Colonies free and independent. c 

— Tom Paine published “‘Common Sense’’ in 
A in January, in behalf of the 
American cause. 

—— Declaration of Independence signed, July 4. 

—— Nathan Hale, 21, executed, Sept. 22, in N. Y. 
City, as an American spy; it is said he was 
accused of a hand in the fire in N. Y. City 
the day before, when 500 houses, including 

; Trinity Church, were burned. 

—— The opening naval engagement of the Revolu- 
tion was fought on Lake Champlain, Oct. 
11, when an American fleet under Benedict 
Arnold was defeated by a British fleet under 

4 Guy Carlton. . 4 rm 
—— Washington crossed the Delaware River, Dec. 
, 25-26, and defeated the British at Trenton. 


One account says Washington’s troops 
crossed on the ice. Other ‘accounts report 
boats and rafts were used. The troops 
marched 9 miles from McKonkeys (Mc- 
Conkeys) Ferry, now Washington Crossing, 
N. J., to Trenton. 

1777 Stars and Stripes flag adopted by Continental 
Congress, June 14. 

— Articles of Confederation and Perpetual” 
Union, adopted by Continental Congress, 
Nov. 15; ratified by the 13 States (Feb. 5, 
1778-March 1, 1781) and announced by the 
ae as formally ratified on Mech 1, 

i ‘ 

—— Franklin negotiated U. S. treaty with France, 
recognizing American independence, Feb. 6. 

1779 In retaliation for the Wyoming Valley mas- 
sacre of American settlers, in 1778, com- 
mitted by a force of 800 Seneca Indians 
and British soldiers, Gen. John Sullivan 
and his Continental troops, in August, 
burned the crops and villages in southern- 
middle N. Y. State, at Newtown (Elmira) 
and 40 other places. 

1780 Bank of Philadelphia chartered (first in 
U._S.). March 1 

—— No-Popery riots in London, England, under 
lead of Lord George Gordon, May 10; 
June 2-9. 

—— Major Andre captured, Sept. 23; hanged Oct. 
2, on_a hill in view of the mansion of John 
De Wint, Tappan, N. Y., where Gen. Wash- 
ington and staff were quartered. It has 
been said that the plot to deliver West 
Point to the British was instigated by 
Peggy Shippen, American wiie of Bene- 
dict Arnold, as revealed by ‘‘code’’ letters 
between her and’ Maj. Andre. J 

782 Preliminary sepa articles between U. S. and 
Great Britain, signed in Paris, Nov. 30; 
definitive treaty signed Sept. 3, 1783; Con- 
gress ratified on Jan. 14, 1784. George Ili 
of England paid about $6,000,000 to the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel for the use of. 
nearly 30,000 Hessian troops in his war with 
the American Colonies. Of this number 
12,500 were killed or they deserted; 17,000 - 
went back to their homes... The Revolution 
had driven 40,000 loyalists from the United 
States into Canada. 

1783 Congress demobilized American Army, Oct. 
18,-Nov. 3; British evacuated New York, 
Nov. 25; Washington delivered his farewell 
address at Fraunces’s Tavern, N. Y¥., Dee. 
4: resigned his army commission, Dec. 23, 
and retired to Mt. Vernon, Va. 

—— Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed slav- 
ery because of the words in the State Bill 
of Rights, ‘‘all men are born free and 


equal.”’ 
— avec in Calabria, Italy, 60,000 killed — 
4 


eb. 4. 
—— First U. S. Government post office opened in 
N. Y. City, Nov. 28. 4 
—— First free hydrogen balloon ascension, in 
France, by P. de Rozier and Marquis d’Ar- . 
landes, at Paris, Noy. 21, in a Montgolfier, 
holding 60,000 cu. ft. of gas. The first 
balloon flight across the Channel, between™ 
Dover and Guignes, was made by Blanchard © 
and Jeffries, Jan. 7, 1785. The first bal- 
loon voyage in the United States was made 
by Blanchard, of France, in George Wash- _ 
ington’s presence, at Philadelphia, landing 

at Woodbury, N. J., Jan. 9, 1793, 

—— First daily paper in the United States, the 
“Pennsylvania Evening Post and Daily 
Advertiser,’ issued in Philadelphia by 
Benjamin Towne, editor and publisher. 

—— 1784 First successful daily paper in the 
United States, the ‘Pennsylvania Packet 
and Daily Advertiser,’’ in Philadelphia, 
Sept. 21, John Dunlap and D. C. Claypoole, 
publishers. The first Sunday paper, the 
“Sunday Monitor,’”’ appeared Dec. 18, 1796, 
in Baltimore. 

—John Fitch operated his steamboat on Dela- 


ware River. 
1787 Shays’ rebellion in Massachusetts, led by 
Capt. Daniel Shays; the attempt to seize — 
U. S. Arsenal in Peddie i ees: ane 
— U. S. Constitution drawn up at a convention 
ey delegates from the States in Philadelphia, 
May 14; ratified y Cony pa Bye ‘ 
rren Hastings, Gov. n’'l of India, pu 
mee ide crt before the Peers in London, Feb. 
: 13; acquitted April 23, 1795. 
—— Australia settled by the British, Jan. 26, at 
Port Jackson. The name of the continent 
up to 1814 was New Holland. i 
1789 First U. S. Congress met, N. Y., Mch. 4, 
1789-Mch. 3, 1791. The sessions did not ac- 
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tually begin until April 6, 1789. There were 
3 sessions. ‘ 
—— Washington inaugurated President, April 
30, in Federal Hall, New York City. q 
The French Revolution began; Bastile 
- stormed, July 14, and prisoners of state 
released. France was declared a limited 
monarchy, under Louis XVI; Mirabeau 
died April 2, 1791; the King and family 
arrested June 21, 1791; Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal set up on Aug. 19, 1792; National 
Convention opened Sep. 17, 1792, and a re- 
public was established on Sep. 22; King 
Louis was tried and condemned and was 
beheaded on’ Jan. 21, 1793; the Reign of 
Terror began May 31, 1793; Charlotte Cor- 
day stabbed Marat July 13, 1793; the 
Queen was beheaded Oct. 16, 1793, Mme. 
Roland on Noy. 8; Countess du Barry 
(Jeanne Becu) on Dec. 6, 1793; Danton on 
April 5, 1794, Robespierre on June 4, 1794; 
Revolutionary Tribunal abolished on Dec. 
15, 1794; Louis XVII died in prison on 
June 8, 1795; peace was made with Prussia, 
the great revolution ended. Napoleon was 
declared First Consul on Nov. 10, 1799, and 
on Aug. 2 was made Consul for Life. He 
proclaimed himself Emperor on May 18, 
1804, and_on Dec. 2 was crowned by the 
Pope. 6 
—— U. S. Supreme Court created, September. 
— Mutiny on the British ship Bounty, April 28; 
‘Capt. William Bligh and 18 sailors set 
adrift in a launch. They rowed 3,618 miles 
to Timor, near Java. The Bounty, in com- 
mand of Fletcher Christian, rebel mate 
sailed to Tahiti, where some of the muti- 
neers stayed, The ship, with 8 of the crew 
and 18 Polynesians of whom 12 were 
women, went to Pitcairn Islands, arriving 
there in 1790. They burned the vessel after 

Be landing the food and tools. 

1791 Anthracite coal discovered, in Carbon County, 
Pennsylvania. 

1792 U. S. Congress established the mint, in Phil- 
adelphia, April 2 

1794 Whiskey Insurrection, in Western Pennsyl- 

> * yania, in the summer, in defiance of the 
Congress Act of 1791 imposing a tax on 
domestic distilled spirits. Federal troops 
(militia men) ended the outbreak in Sep- 
tember. 

1795 Triple Alliance formed by Great Britain, 
Russia and Austria, Sept. 28. 

—— Orangemen, society of, organized in North of 
Ireland to support Protestant religion. 

1796 Vaccination discovered by Jenner. 

1797 Earthquake on west coast South America, 
41,000 killed at Quito, Feb. 4. 

——U. S. Frigate, Constellation, launched at 
Baltimore, Sept. 7; Frigate, Constitution 
(“‘Old Ironsides’’) launched at Boston, Sept. 
20; reconditioned in 1930. The Frigate, 
United States had been launched at Phila- 
delphia on July 10, 1797. The three vessels 
were designed by Joshua Humphreys, a 
Quaker of Philadelphia. 

_1798 The Irish rebellion began in May. It cost 
150,000 fatalities among the Irish and over 
aoe among the English; suppressed in 

1800 Sixth Congress (2nd session) met (for first 

time) in Washington, Nov. 17. 

1801 Union of Great Britain and Ireland, Jan. 1; 
first Parliament of United Kingdom. 

1802 U. S. Military Academy at West Point estab- 
lished, March 16; opened July 4. 

1803 England and France renew war. 

— Robert Emmet convicted of treason; exe- 

¢ cuted in Dublin, Sept. 19. 

—— French flag lowered and Stars and Stripes 
Yaised midday, Dec. 20, at New Orleans, 
marking the passing of foreign sovereignty 
oyer the vast Louisiana Territory which 
Napoleon had sold to the United States. 
ean was transferred on March 

1804 Alexander Hamilton (ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury) and Vice-President Aaron Burr 
(former U. S. Senator from N. Y. State) 
but a hative of Newark, N. J., fought a 
duel, July 11, on the Hudson Palisades, 
Weehawken, New Jersey. Hamilton, who 
had fired in the air, was fatally shot by 

1805 Battle of Lratsle deat 

3 attle of Trafalgar; death of Nelson, Oct. 21. 

1807 Fulton’s first steamboat (Clermont) trip, 
New York to Albany, Aug. 17. 

—— Aaron Burr was arrested in Mississippi on a 
federal charge of treason and was put on 
trial in Richmond, Va., May 22, and was 


avquitted Sept. 1. He was charged with 
having organized an expedition of about 
a hundred men, who embarked in flatboats 
at Blennerhasset Island, on the Ohio River, 
and made their way to New Orleans, with 
the purpose of establishing an empire that 
was to comprise the Louisiana Territory, 
a large section of the Western States and 
Mexico, with Burr as Emperor. 

1811 Earthquakes in bed of Mississippi River, south 
of mouth of Ohio River, destroyed small 

- towns and created Reelfoot Lake, 14 miles 
long. The quakes began on Dee. 16. 

1812 Second United States war with Great Britain, 
declared, June 18, by Congress (Senate, 
19 to 13; House, 79 to 49); garrison at Ft. 
Dearborn (Chicago) massacred by Indians, 
allies of the British, Aug. 15; Detroit sur- 
rendered to British, Aug. 16; mass meeting 
at N. Y¥, City denounced the war, Aug. 19; 
frigate Constitution captured the Guerriere, 
Aug. 19;‘frigrate, United States, commanded 
by Stephen Decatur, defeated the British 
frigate, Macedonian, off the Azores, Oct. 25. 

—— The expedition, under Napoleon, .to Moscow: 
city (30,800 houses) burned by. the Rus- 
sians, Sept. 16.-The French retreated with 
great losses. Intense cold, hunger, discon- 
tent, insubordination were blamed for the 
failure of the campaign. Of Napoleon’s in- 
vading army of half a million men, less 
than half came from greater France, which 
at that time included Holland, Belgium, 
Hamburg, Bremen, the Rhineland, Italian 
Piedmont, and Spanish Catalonia. His Im- 
perial Guard contained Dutch_grenadiers 
and Portuguese light horse. There were 
many Poles with the Little Corporal, under 
Marshal Poniatowski. The Rheinbunders 
were led by Marshal Wrede. 

1813 Fight between the U. S. warship, Chesapeake, 
and the British warship, Shannon, in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, 30 miles from Boston, June 
1. After an engagement of 15 minutes the 
Chesapeake surrendered though her com- 
mander, James Lawrence, had cried ‘‘don’t 
give up the ship’’ as he was carried below 
deck, fatally wounded. He lost 146 men 
killed and wounded. 

—— Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, Sept. 10; Buf- 
falo, N. Y., burned by Indians, Dec. 29. 
The Shawnee Indian chief, Tecumseh, was 
commissioned a Brigadier General in the 
British Army at the outbreak of the war of 
1812. He was killed on Oct. 15, 1813, in 
the battle with the Americans under Gen. 
William Henry Harrison (‘‘Tippecanoe’’) 
on the Thames River in Ontario, Canada. 

—— Russia, Prussia and Austria united against 
Napoleon; he was beaten at Leipzig, Oct. 
16-19; Wellington drove the French from 


Spain. 

1814 Allies entered Paris, March 31; Napoleon 
abdicated, April 11; Louis XVIII, restored 
to throne, May 3; Congress of Vienna 
opened, Nov. 3. 

— British burned the White House, Washington, 
Aug. 24; Battle of Lake Champlain, (Platts- 
burg) Macdonough’s and Macomb’s victory, 
Sept. 11; treaty of peace between United 
States and Britain signed in Ghent, Bel- 
gium, Dec. 24. 

1815 Gen. Jackson defeated the British at New 
Orleans, Jan. 8. This was the news that 
pg ied of the aeons a the peace 

aty, which was ratifie ongress 
woo 17, ee a ok y 2 Me 

—— Napoleon returne rom Elba to Franc 
March 1; the ‘“‘Hundred Days,’’ March 20, 
June 22; Napoleon defeated at Waterloo, 
June 18; sent to St. Helena, landed Oct. 16 
and died there May 5, 1821. 

— Holy Alliance, so-called, formed by Russia, 
Austria and Prussia; signed at Paris, Sept. 
26; promulgated, at Frankfort, on Feb. 2, 
ae: ane pete to in ee by the rulers 

ngland an rance. One of 
was the Monroe Doctrine. We, reene 

1817 Rush-Bagot treaty signed, April 28-29, limit- 
ing naval armaments of the United States 
and Canada on the Great Lakes. 

1819 First American steamboat crossed the At- 


lantic. This was the Savannah, which was 


built at N. Y. City by Francis Ficket 

engined by Stephen Vail. She was uinenee 
Aug. 22,1818, left Mch. 28, 1819, for Savan- 
nah; ‘arrived there April 12; left May 22 
for Liverpool; arrived there June 20.'The 
steamer went thence to Stockholm and St. 
Petersburgh; left last named Oct. 10: ar- 
vived at Savannah, Noy. 30. Her captain 
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Memorable Dates 


was Moses Rogers of Georgetown, N. GC. 
The Savannah, divested of the engine sank 
off the Long Island, N. Y., coast. The en- 
gine was for a time in a London museum. 
The Savannah used steam, but only as 
auxiliary power. The log of her 1819 At- 
lantic voyage is owned by the U. S. Nation- 
al Museum, in Washington. 

1820 Congress, on Mch. 3, passed Henry Clay’s 
Missouri Compromise bill, by which slavery 
was allowed in that State, but not else- 
where west of the Mississippi River north 
of 36° 30’ Latitude (the southern boundary 
of Missouri). In 1854 Congress repealed the 
Missouri Compromise bill, and authorized 
the people of Kansas.and Nebraska to 
decide for themselves for or against slavery. 
The ~Kansas-Nebraska bill, backed by 
Stephen A. Douglas, opened the Territories 
to slavery by setting up the principle of 
“squatter sovereignty."’ (See 1857.) 

1822 Revolution in Portugal; separation of Brazil 
which proclaimed independence on Sept. 7; 
Dom Pedro was crowned emperor on Dec. 
1; he abdicated in 1831; succeeded by his 
son; a republic proclaimed in 1888; em- 
peror banished in 1889 and died in Paris 
in 1891. 

1823 Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2, under 
which no European power, it was an- 
nounced, could seize territory or set up a 
government on the American continent. 

— First steamboat, the Virginia, ascended the 
Mississippi River as far as Fort Snelling 
(April 21-May 10; 729 miles). 

1824 Lafayette, who had been an aide to Gen. 
Washington in the American Revolution, 
returned to this country and visited each 
of the 24 states; went back in 1825 to 
France. 

1825 Trade unions allowed in England. 

—— Erie Canal opened, first boat; left Buffalo. 
Oct. 26, and reached N. Y. City, Nov. 4. 

1827 Slavery abolished in N. Y. State, by the 
Legislature, July 4. 

— The steamship Curacoa, first European-built 
oceanic vessel to use steam power alone, in 
April, crossed the Atlantic, from Antwerp 
to Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana. The Royal 
William, launched in Montreal, April 29, 
1831, left there Aug. 18, 1833, and crossed to 
Europe in 25 days, using no power but 
steam. 

1828 First passenger railroad in United States (the 
Baltimore and Ohio) was begun July 4; 
first 14 miles opened to (horse-drawn, rail- 
car) traffic on May 24, 1830. 

1830 Revolution in France. Charles X abdicated, 
Aug. 2, and was succeeded by the Duke of 
Orleans as Louis Philippe I. There were 
revolutions, too, in Germany (Brunswick 
and Saxony), and Belgium. Holland be- 
came an independent country. 

— Mormon church organized by Joseph Smith, 
in Fayette, Seneca County, N. Y., April 6. 
He and his brother, H , were killed by 
a mob in Carthage, Ill., June 27, 1844. 

—— First railway abroad opened, between Liver- 
pool and Manchester, Engiand, Sept. 15. 

1831 First train drawn in U. S. by steam locomo- 
tive, Albany to Schenectady, N. Y., Aug. 9. 

1832 The South Carolina Legislature (it had de- 
nounced in 1827 the U.S. protective tariff 
law as an invasion of state rights) called 
9 state convention, which in Nov. 1832, 
passed an ordinance of nullification of the 
tariff, voiding it in that state, and declar- 
ing that if the federal government at- 
temped to enforce the law the state would 
consider itself no longer a member of the 
Union. Congress in Feb. 1833, passed a 
compromise tariff act; whereupon South 

Y Carolina in State Convention repealed the 
nullification ordinance. 

1833 The British Parliament, Aug. 28, outlawed 
slavery in the Empire as of Aug. 1, 1834. 
About 700,000 were liberated at a cost of 
$20,000,000. Slavery had been unlawful in 
the British Isles since June 22, 1772, by a 
decision of the Court of Kings Bench. 

1835 Fire in New York City, Dec. 16-17, began in a 
store at Pearl and Merchant one 
Sts., spread up to Garden St. (Exchange 
Pl.), ravaging 17 blocks (52 acres), de- 
stroying 674 buildings, including the Stock 
Exchange, Merchants Exchange, Post Of- 
See and the South Dutch Church; loss, 

20,000,000. 

a Texas which for a time had been joined with 

Coahuila as a Mexican State, proclaimed 

its independence, Nov. i3; Garrison of 


1837 


1838 


1839 


1840 


1841 
1842 


184 
1845 
1846 


1848 


1849 


1850 


1851 
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Texans at the Alamo plaza, San Antonio” 


besieged 11 days, then butchered and the 
bodies burned by Mexican troops, Mch. 6, 
1836. (among the victims were Davy 
Crockett); constitution adopted for the 
Republic of Texas, Mch. 17, 1836; battle of 
San Jacinto, April 21, 1836, in which 800 
under Gen. Sam Houston defeated 3,000 
Mexicans under Gen. Santa Anna, who 


signed two treaties recognizing the indé= 


pendence of Texas with borders reaching 
to the Rio Grande River. 

Business panic, hard times in U. S., also in 

1857; 1873-7; 1893-4; 1907-8; 1921; 1929. 

First metal vessels built in the United States 
were the Chatham and the Lamar, con- 
structed in Savannah, Ga., in 1837 and 1838 
of iron imported from England. The first 
vessel built in the U. S. of iron made in 
this country was the Valley Forge, 
launched in Pittsburgh, in 1839. 

Fire destroyed 1,158 buildings in Charleston, 
S. C., April 27. 

The Great Western, 236 ft. long—450 horse- 
ower, 1340 gross tons, left Bristol, Eng- 
and, on April 8, and arrived in N, Y. City 
on April 23. The Sirius, 178 ft. long, 703 
tons, left Liverpool on Mch, 28, and 
Queenstown on April 4, and reached N. ¥, 
City on April 22. She had used steam only. 
The_ British Queen arrived in New York 
on July 28, 1839; 
on Aug. 17, 1840, 

Belgium and ‘the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
were separated by treaties signed by those 
two countries and by Great Britain, France, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia (at London, 
April 19). To the treaties was annexed a 
document declaring Belgium an independ- 
ent and “‘perpetually neutral’ state. 

Penny postage begun in England Jan. 10; on 
May 6, that year, the first postage stamp 


the President got there 


was issued. In the United States, the ad-* 


hesive stamp came into use in 1847) 
Upper and Lower Canada united, Feb. 10. 


Dorr’s Rebellion in Rhode Island, due to an 


election contest for the governorship. 
Thomas W. Dorr was inaugurated by the 
suffragists, and Samuel W. King, by the 
landholders. Dorr’s adherents tried to seize 
the arsenal at Providence. King declared 
martial law. Dorr was convicted of. treason 


iY 
‘ 


and sentenced in 1844 to life imprisonment, ’ 


but was released in 1847. 

Croton Aqueduct opened, June 22. 

First telegraph line in U. S., Washington to 
Baltimore. 

U. S. Naval Academy in Annapolis opened, 
Oct. 10. 

War was declared by the United States 
against Mexico on May 13, and by Mexico 
against the United States on May 23. 
Peace was ratified by the U. S. Senate in 
Feb., 1848, and by the Mexican Senate on 
Mey 24, 1848. By the 1848 pact the Rio 
Grande was fixed as the boundary. | 

Louis Philippe dethroned in France; second 


Republic set up, Feb. 26. In Austria, Fer-. 


dinand I abdicated, Dec. 2, in favor of his 
nephew, Franz Josef; in Hungary, freedom 
was declared under Kossuth; revolts in 
Ireland, Lombardy, Venice, Denmark, and 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Gold discovered in California, Jan. 24, 

Astor Place riots in N. Y. City against Mac- 
ready, English actor, 34 killed, May 10, The 
outbreak was in_retaliation for the treat- 
ment of Edwin Forrest, American actor, in 
London, in_ 1845. 

The Roman National Assembly, Feb. 8, di- 
vested the Pope of all temporal power and 
proclaimed a republic; French troops cap- 
tured the city, and restored the keys 
him, July 4; his temporal power was re- 


established, July 15. It was in this year — 
that Pope Pius IX proposed that the doc-— 


trine of the immaculate conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary be adopted as 

article of Catholic belief. In 1854 
it was announced in a Papal Bull as so 


at_Castle. 


adopted. 
Jenny Lind’s first concert in U. 
Montez 


Ss. 
Garden, N. Y., Sept. 11; Lola 


tou 


pay 
(Dec. 8) 


, 


‘* 


danced there in 1852, at the centenary of — 


the stage in N._Y. City. ‘ 
Fugitive slave law and Henry Clay’s other 
‘compromise’? resolutions passed by Con 
gress, last one in Sept. _ ; 
Gold discovered in Australia, Feb. 12. 
Fire destroyed 2,500 buildings in San Fran- 
cisco, May 3-5; also 500 buildings there 
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June_ 22. , 

— N. Y. Central Railroad, N. Y. City to Albany, 
opened Oct, 8. a 

—— First International Exhibition, London (Crys- 
tal Palace). z 

1853 World’s Fair opened in Crystal Palace, N. Y. 

4 City, July 14. The building was destroyed 
by fire Oct. 5, 1858. There was that year a 
World’s Fair in Dublin. 

—— Know Nothing secret political movement be- 

gun, at N. . City, opposed to Roman 

Catholics; broke up in 1860. 

—— Commodore Matthew C. Perry, U. S. N., met 
the Lord of Toda on_Kurihama Beach, 
July 14, and gave him President Fillmore’s 
letter to the Emperor, which resulted, on 
Mch. 8, 1854, in a treaty of peace and amity 
that gave American ships (whaling, the 
China trade, etc.) access to Japanese ports, 
and opened commercial relations between 

_ _ the United States and Japan. 

1855 International Fair in Paris. 

—— First Atlantic cable was laid between Cape 
Breton, N. S., and Newfoundland. The 
cable was completed to Ireland in 1857 and 
the first messages were sent between N. Y. 
City and Europe on Aug. 5, 1858. 

— Sebastopol falls; Crimean War (England and 
France against Russia) ends, Sept. 8. 

1857 The great mutiny in India; broke out May 10. 

—— The Dred Scott decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, (5 to 2), Mch. 6, denied the legality 
of the socalled Missouri Compromise, and 
denied that a negro (in this case the slave, 
Dred Scott) was a citizen. Roger B. Taney, 
of Maryland, was the Chief Justice. 

— Mountain Meadow Massacre, 120 emigrants 
eee Pe Indians led by Mormons in Utah, 

ept. i 

1858 East India Company dissolved, Aug. 2; gov- 

ernment of India transfered to the British 
, Crown. 
1859 John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry, 


Va., 
Oct. 16; his band killed 5, Brown was 
hanged at Charlestown, W- Va., Dec. 2. 


His purpose was to iricite a slave revolt in 
Virginia. 
—— First petroleum well opened, Titusville, Pa., 
by Edward L. Drake, Aug. 27. 
1860 mee oF iwales (later Edward VII) visited 
e U. S. 


-—— First Pony-express between’ Sacramento, 
Calif., and St. Joseph, Mo., 1,980 miles 
apart, started from each place at 5 p.m., 
April 3; there were 80 riders, and 420 

ei horses, and they were changed every 10 

Ss miles. There were 190 relay stations, The 
service ended in October, 1861, when the 
telegraph line was completed. 

—— South Carolina seceded from the Union, Dec. 
20. A state convention as far back as 1852 
had declared the right of the state to 
secede. 

1861 Emancipation of the Russian serfs, by Czar 
Alexander II; he was assassinated, Mch. 13, 
1881. Slavery had-been unlawful in Russia 
Since 1842; in the hereditary states of the 
German Emperor, since 1781; in Denmark 
since 1766; in Prussia, since 1702. . 

—— Southern Confederacy formed, Feb. 4; elected 
defferson Davis President. Feb. 9; inaugu- 
rated, Feb. 18, in Montgomery, Ala. (and 
again in Richmond, Va., Feb. 22, 1862). 
Fort Sumter fired on, April 12, after dis- 
eretionary power wired to Gen. Beauregard 
on April 11, from Montgomery; the fort 
surrendered on April 14; Lincoln called 
for volunteers, April 15; Queen Victoria’s 
proclamation of neutrality, May 13; Battle 
of Bull Run, July 21; McClellan given com- 
mand of Union Army, Nov. 1; Mason and 
Slidell affair, Nov. 8. 

1862 Grant captured Forts Henry and Donelson, 

~ Feb. 6 and 16; the Confederate ironclad, 
Virginia (rebuilt from the 40-gun steam 
frigate, Merrimac) destroyed. Mch. 8, at 
Hampton Roads, the Union frigates Cum- 
berland and Congress; on Mch. 9 the 
Virginia fought the Union ironclad, Mon- 
itor, built by John Ericsson; Farragut 
captured New Orleans, April 25; McClel- 
lan'’s Peninsula Campaign, March-August; 
Battle of Antietam, Sept. 17; Fredericks- 
burg, Dec. 13. 

—— Preliminary proclamation by President Lin- 
coln announcing that on Jan. 1, 1863, slaves 
would be declared free in territory then in 
rebellion. Slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia was abolished by Congress on April 16. 

— AE ol pane Exposition in London, opened 

ay 1. 


Memorable Dates 


1863 Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 
1, In this proclamation he ‘declared free 
forever the slaves in Ark., Tex., La., (¢er- 
tain parishes excepted); Miss., Ala., Fla., 
Ga., S. Car., N. Car., and Va. (W. Va. and 
other portions excepted). About 3,120,000 
slaves were thus freed; 830,000 slaves in 
the excepted parts were not freed under 
the proclamation, 

—— Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg, Nov. 19; 
it was impromptu, from notes; later he 
wrote out the address, from his notes, and 
made several copies, or versions. It appears 
ee in the Almanac. (See, Lincoln, 
index. 

—— Hooker defeated at Chancellorsville, May 2-4; 
Lee defeated at Gettysburg, July 1-3; Grant 
captures. Vicksburg, July 4; Battles of 
Chickamauga, Sept. 19-20; Lookout Moun- 
tain, Nov. 24; Missionary Ridge, Nov. 25. 

—— Draft riots in N. Y. City, July 13-16; 1,000 
killed, including Negroes, who were hung by 
mobs; property damage, $2,000,000. It was 
asserted that the Republican officials in 
charge of the draft had stuffed the lists 
with names of Democrats. 

1864 Grant made Commander-in-Chief, March 12; 
Battles of the Wilderness, May 5-6; of Spot- 
sylvania, May 8-21; Cedar Creek, Oct. 19; 

‘\. Sherman’s March to Atlanta, May-July; he 
captured Savannah, Dec. 21; U.S.S. Kear- 
sarge sank the raider Alabama, June 19. 

1865 The Ist Artillery fired last shot of Civil War, 
and Confederate Gen. Lee surrendered at 
Appomattox, April 9. a i 

— Lincoln shot by J. Wilkes Booth, in Washing- 
ton, April 14; died, April 15; Booth was 
shot to death in the pursuit, on April 26, 
in or at the door of a barn, which, it is 
said, had been set on fire by one of the 
pursuers, near Port Royal, Va. Those 
hanged for complicity were Mrs.. Mary E. 
Surratt, David E. Herold, George A. At- 
zerodt and Lewis Payne (Powell), on July 
7; Michael O’Laughlin, Samuel Arnold, 
and Dr. Samuel A. Mudd were sentenced 
to life imprisonment; Edward Spangler, to 
6 years in prison. Arnold, Mudd and Spang- 
ler were pardoned in 1869. John H. Sur- 
ratt, son of Mrs. Mary E., fled to Europe 
but was brought back, and tried in 1867. 
The jury disagreed. He was reindicted, but 
never tried. Stories or rumors crop out 
from year to year that Booth escaped from 
the Garrett barn and died free, his pur- 
suers having shot another of the one or 
two men who, according to the rumors 
were hiding with Booth. The government 
order was to get Booth alive, if possible. 
The barn was fired and Booth was _ shot 
in disobedience of orders. Booth’s body, 
identified by a number of persons, was 
buried under the floor of the prison, in 
Washington; several years later the body 
was dug up and given to relatives who 
interred it in a cemetery in Baltimore. 

—— Slavery abolished in the U. S. by adoption, 
by over three-fourths of the states, of the 
13th amendment to the Constitution, pro- 
claimed as in effect, Dec ' ve 

1866 Fenians invaded Canada, near Buffalo, N. Y., 
May 31; they_were repulsed, and reentered 
the United States, June 2; about 1,000 
Fenians from the U. S. attacked St. Arm- 
and, ghackes Province, and Were routed, 
une 9. 

— Ku Klux Klan movement begun in the 
South, against negro voters, “‘carpet bag- 
gers from the north; nominally dis- 
banded in 1869, but night-raids continued 
for Pr years. The movement was re- 
vived in 1920, and spread to the north, 
east and west, at first against negro voters, 
later mainly against Roman Catholics in 
politics. 

—— Second Atlantic cable laid; completed, Jul 
27, 1867. First (1857-8) had been outlasted. 

— Fire destroyed 2,500 buildings in Quebec, 
Canada, Oct. 13. ‘ 

1867 Alaska purchased from Russia, March 30. 

I Dominion of Canada established, July 1. 

1867-68 Abolition of the Shogunate and restoration 
of the Mikado in Japan; feudalism abol- 
ished in 1871; Constitution promulgated in 


= e 


1889. 
1868 President Andrew Johnson im 
wand acquitted, ‘March-May. nee 
—— Earthquake in Peru and E 
killed, Aug. 13-15. oe ne 
1869 Financial “‘Black Friday’’ in New York, Sept. 
24; caused by gold corner, | 
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—— Golden spike driven at Ogden, Utah, May 10, 
marking the junction of Central Pacific and 
Union Pacific and the completion of the 

first transcontinental railway. 

—— Suez Canal opened, Nov. 17. 

1870 Franco-Prussian War begun, July 19; ended 
at Sedan, on the River Meuse, Sept. 1, 
when Napoleon 111 (Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte) surrendered to King William of 
Prussia. Trance proclaimed a Republic, 
Sept. 4. 

—— Doctrine of a infallibility adopted by the 
Ecumenical Council in Rome, July 18, by 
vote of 547 to 2. There were 764 prelates 
at the council. The only American objector 
was Bishop Fitzgerald, of Little Rock, Ark. 

— The troops of Victor Emmanuel II, under 
Gen. Cadorna, took possession of Rome, on 
Sept. 20, in the name of the Kingdom of 
Italy; Rome and the rest of the Papal State 
then_ were annexed by a plebiscite, taken 
on Oct. 2. On May 13, 1871, the Italian 
Parliament, which had meanwhile trans- 
ferred the national capital from Turin to 
Rome, passed the Law-of Guarantees, al- 
lowing to the Pope and his successors for- 
ever the possession of the Vatican, the 
Lateran palaces and the Villa of Castel 
Gandolfo and a yearly allowance of 3,225,- 
000-lire, or then about $645,000, for their 
upkeep. The money was not claimed. 

1871 The German Empire re-established, Jan. 18; 
Paris captured, Jan. 28; treaty of Frank- 
fort ended Franco-Prussian War, May 10. 

—— The great fire in Chicago, Oct. 8-11; 18,000 
bldgs. destroyed; est. loss, $196,000,000. 
The flames started in Mrs. O’Leary’s barn, 
at 137 de Koven St., either from spon- 
taneous combustion of hay, or from a kick 
of a cow, upsetting a lantern. 

1872 Col. Jas. Fisk Jr., ‘‘King of Wall Street,’’ shot 
at N. Y. by Edw. S. Stokes, Jan. 6; he died 
two days later; Stokes got 4 years in prison. 

—— Jesse Pomeroy, at 13, began his crime career 
by tying and torturing children in Boston 
suburbs; in 1874 he mutilated and killed a 
boy of 4 and a girl of 9; in 1876 he was 
sentenced to be hanged; Sentence commuted 
to life in P oie par at Bridgewater, Mass., 
where he died, Sept. 29, 1932. 

The great fire in Boston, Noy. 9; 776 buildings 
destroyed. fi ‘ 

1873 Panic in N. Y. began with bank failures on 
Sept. 20; Stock Exchange closed-on that 
day and reopened on Sept. 30. 

International Fair at Vienna. 

Charley Ross, 4, kidnapped from home in 
Germantown, Pa., then a suburb of Phila- 
delphia, July 1. A Superior Court jury in 
Phoenix, Ariz., decided, May 8, 1939, that 
Gustav Blair, a carpenter of that place, is, 
in reality, Charley (Charles Brewster) Ross, 
and is entitled to use the name. He testified 
that the Ross family had refused to rec- 
ognize him. 

Boss’ W. M. Tweed at N. Y., convicted of 
fraud, Nov. 19, and sentenced 12 years in 
vison; in+June, 1875, the court released 
him from Blackwells Island prison on a 
technicality; he was committed to Ludlow 
St. Jail in a civil suit; escaped, Dec. 4, 
1875, and went to Cuba, then_to Spain, 
brought back to N. Y. City in Noy., 1876; 
he died in Ludlow St. Jail, April 12, 1878. 

—— The Tichborne claimant, indicted as Thomas 
Castro, otherwise Arthur Orton, convicted 
in London of perjury in swearing he was 
Sir Roger Tichborne, was sentenced, Feb. 
28, to 14 years in prison; released-in 1884 

1876 Centennial Exhibition in Phiiladelphia; opened 
on May 19; closed on Nov. 10. 

— Battle of Little Big Horn in Montana, in 
Sioux Indian war; massacre of Gen. Geo. 
A. Custer and 276 soldiers of the ‘th 
Cavalry, by redskins under Sitting Bull, 


une 25. 

—— Wild Bill Hickok killed a man named McCall, 
at the Pony Express stable, Rock Creek, 
Kan., in June; McCall’s brother, Jack, 
walked up behind Hickok, on Aug. 5, at 
Deadwood, S. D., and shot him dead. A 
vigilance committee acquitted McCall, but 
the U. S. Court at Yankton, S. D., found 
him guilty of murder and he was hanged. 

—— Brooklyn Theatre fire, Dec. 5; 289 lives lost. 

—— A passenger train fell from a bridge into the 

f ravine, Ashtabula, Ohio; 84 killed, 60 in- 

jured, Dec. 29. 

1877 Russia declared war on Turkey, April 24; 

peace treaty signed in Mch., 1878. 


1874 


—— Fire swept over 600 acres of City of Sj. John, 
N. B., June 20; 100 lives lost, : 

— Eleven Molly Maguires were hanged in 
Pennsylvania (3 at Mauch Chunk, June 21; 
5 at Pottsville June 21; 3 at Bloomsburg, 
Aug. 9) for murders in coal region. The 
order terrorized the region (1870-1880). 

—— Strike on B. and O., Penn., and other rail- 
co troops; riots; many killed; begart” 
way: A: 

1878 Gongress in Berlin June 13-July 13, deals 
with tht Turkish question. Bulgaria, Mon- 
tenegro, Serbia and Roumania made in- 
dependent. 

—— International Exposition in Paris. 

1881 Alexander II, Czar of Russia, assassinated in 

St.. Petersburg, March 13, by Nihilists. 

President Garfield shot at Washington, July 
2; died in Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19. 

— Ring Theater, Vienna, burned, Dec 8: 850 
perished. 

1882 Panama Canal begun by the French, Jan. 20; 
the U. S. bought, in 1904 for $40,000,000, 
the uncompleted water-way from the de 
Lesseps successors, and the canal was fin- 
ished and opened to traffic on Aug. 15, 1914. 

—— Prof. Robert Koch announced, in Berlin, dis- 
covery of the tuberculosis germ; Mch. 24. 

1883 Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and 
Italy. (Renewed in 1887, 1891 and 1896.) 

Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, 
May 30; twelve trampled to death. 

—— Benito Mussolini born, July 29, in Predappio,. 
near Forli, Italy. 

Earthquakes and eruptions of the volcano, 
Krakatoa, on the Island of Java, followed 
by most of the 45 other volcanoes; 36,000 
liyes lost Aug. 25-28. 

At Cincinnati, O., after several slayers had 
been_ convicted of manslaughter instead of 
murder, mobs stormed and burned the. 
court house; in several days of rioting, be- 
ginning on Mch. 28, over 5 were killed, 138 
wounded. 

— Panic in N. Y.; failure of Marine Bank and 
Grant and Ward, May 5-7. 

Tornadoes ranging from Illineis south to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and including Virginia, 
en 800, and destroyed 10,000 buildings, 

% 3 


Gen. Charles G. (‘‘Chinese’’) Gordon, British 
governor of the Soudan, was slain, Jan. 26, 
by a Mohammedan soldier, who stuck the 
head on a spear, at Omdurman. Several 
thousand whites were massacred by the 
Mahdi’s troops. Gordon was revenged on 
Sept. 2, 1898, when the British, under Gen. 
Kitchener, defeated the Mahdi’s army and 
ended his rule. 

Rebellion in northwest Canada begun under 
leadership of Louis David Riel, March 24; 
he surrendered, May 15, and, after trial and 
conviction, he was hanged on Nov. 16. 

—— First electric street railway in U. S., in Balti- 

more, opened by Frank J. Sprague, Sept. 1. — 

1886 Haymarket Anarchist riots, Chicago; 7 police 

killed, 60 wounded, May 4. A jury con- 
victed anarchists August Spies, Adolf Fis- 
cher, George Engel, and Albert R. Parsons, 

and they were hanged on Nov. 11, 1887. 

Louis Lingg killed himself in jail. Samuel 

Fielden and Michael Schwab got life im-. 


prisonment. 
Charleston, S. C., earthquake, Aug. 31; 41 
Yee 


killed; $5,000,000 property loss. 

Statue of Liberty on Bedloe Island, N. Y. 
Harbor, unveiled on Oct. 28 in presence of 
1,000,000 pecple. 

Triple Alliance (treaty) of Germany, Austria 
— Blk Mch. 13, against France and 
ussia. 5 
Flood in Hoang-Ho River, China; 900,000 

persons perished. 

Opera Comique, Paris, burned, May 25; 200 
lives lost; theater, Exeter, England fire, 
Sept. 4; 200 died. 

1888 Great blizzard in N. Y. City and in eastern 

aad of U. S., March 11-14. Roscoe Conk- 
ing was a victim of exposure in N. Y., 
dying April 18. \ 

1889 Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria and Baroness 

Marie Vetsera were found, slain, in 
hunting lodge in Castle Mierling, Jan. 29. 
— Johnstown, Pa., flood, May 31; 2,209 lives 


lost. ‘ 
—— Adolf Hitler born, April 20, in Braunau, in 
Austria. ; e 
—— World’s Fair, in Paris, May 6-Nov. 6. Hiffel 
Tower opened (985 ft. high). 
1890 First electrocution for crime in N. Y. State. 
The victim was William Kemmler, who. 


1884 


1885 


4 


ey sue... es 

— Ellis Island opened as Immigration Depot, and 
ale Castle Garden ceased as such, Dec. 31. | 
1891 Park Place disaster, N. Y., 64 killed, Aug. 22 
by the collapse of upper floor; most victims 

were in a restaurant. : 
Henry L. Norcross, of Somerville, Mass.. 
threw a bomb, with poor aim, at Russell 
_ Sage, in financier’s office, N. Y. City; he 

_ blew himself to pieces, Dec. 4. 
1892 Fire destroyed 28 lives in Hotel Royal, N. Y., 
- Feb. 6; and 600 at St. John’s, N. F., July 8. 
Conflict between 300 Pinkerton guards and 
trikers at steel mills, Homestead, near 
Pittsbureh, Pa.; 7 guards and 11 strikers 
and spectators shot to death, many wound- 
‘ed, July 6. The strike had been set for July 
3, but the mills shut down on July 1; the 
National Guard arrived on July 12 and the 
town and mills were put under martial law. 
#8. G. Frick wounded at Pittsburgh, July 
23, by Alexander Berkman, anarchist, who, 
‘after a term in prison, married Emma 


were Gelomdan ; 5 
1893 America’s first gasoline buggy had its pulling 
Bee vest. Dy Charles E. Dufyea, April 19, in 
Springfield, Mass. World’s Fair (Columbian 
. Exposition) in Chicago, opened May 1; sev- 
eral of the buildings were destroyed by 
_ fire on Jan. 8, 1894. 
—— Tornadoes kill 3,000 in Charleston, Savannah, 
and: on coast of Louisiana, Aug. 28, Oct. 2. 
894 Chinese-Japanese War began, July 25; Battle 
-—of:-Yalu, Sept. 17; treaty of Shimonosekl, 
April 17, 1895, gave Japan Liaotung Penin- 
— _ sula, Formosa and the Pescadores. 

- Lexow State Senate inquiry as to police cor- 
‘ruption in N. Y. City; committee, headed 
Nj by Clarence Lexow, began examination of 

* witnesses on May 21; last session, Dec. 29; 

eatin report to Legislature on Jan. 18, 1895. 
—John Y. McKane, Gravesend (Brooklyn) po- 
__‘ litical “‘boss,”” sentenced to 6 years in prison 


Jacob S. Coxey led 20, 1 : 
_ the mid-west into Washington, April 29. 
- Strike of mine workers throughout U. S., 
ollowed ‘by that of Pullman Car manufac- 
ory workers and then by order from Eugene 
: Debs for general strike of American Ry. 
union men; trouble centered in Chicago 
ee here, after Federal Court had enjoined 
strikers, President Cleveland sent Federal 
ar troops, July 2. Many died in conflict, vast 
___ property loss. U.S. troops withdrawn, July 


and Puerto Rico. 
—— Empress Elizabeth of Austria-Hungary, wife 
of Franz Josef, assassinated, Sept. 10, by 
an anarchist, at Geneva, Switzerland. 
—— Radium discovered by Pierre Curie, Mme. 
Curie and G. Bemont. 
1899 oa with Spain ratified by U. S. Senate, 
Feb. 6 


‘ 


—— Universal Peace Conference in The Hague 
called by Czar, May 18. 

—— The South African War began, Oct. 11; Gen. 
Cronje surrendered, Feb. 27; Ladysmith re- 
lieved, Feb. 28; Pretoria surrendered, June 
5, 1900; war ended, May 31, 1902. . 

—— Martha Place, first woman electrocuted in 
N. Y. State, at Sing Sing, Mar. 20. ‘ 

—— Philippine-American War began, Feb. 4. On 

June 12, 1898; Filipinos had declared their 

independence of Spain, and on Sept. 15, 

1898, a revolutionary assembly in Manila 

.had ‘“‘ratified’’ the independence, as rep- 

resentatives of the Katipurf@m League 

built up by Andres Bonifacio; Emilio 

Aguinaldo, Antonia Luna and Marcelo del 

Pilar. Aguinaldo was captured on Mch. 23, 

1901, and civil government was established 

by the United States on May 3, 1901. W. H. 

Taft became the first civil governor, on July 

4, 1901, the first Filipino Legislature met 

on Oct. 16, 1907. 

— y2uacer Hotel Fire (N. Y.). March 17; 45 
ost. 

1900 Paris Exposition opened, April 15. 

— Humbert, King of Italy, assassinated, July 

» 29, at Monza, by Angelo Bresci. 

— Boxer insurrection in China, June; Peking 

eaptured by foreign allies, Aug. 14. There 

were 18,000 marines and sailors—American 

(2,000), Japanese, Russian, British and 

French. 

—— Hoboken docks and ships fire, June 30: 145 
lives lost; $10,000,000 property destroyed. 
abe ee tornado, Sept. 8; 6,000 lives 

ost. 
Northern Pacific Railway stock ‘‘corner’’ and 
panic, May 9. 

Pan-American Exposition, (Buffalo, N. Y.), 
May 1-Nov. 2. 

President William McKinley shot in Buffalo, 
N. Y., Sept. 6 (died Sept. 14) by Leon 


1901 


*) 19; Gov. Altgeld recalled State militia, 
_ Aug. 7 


Ccolgosz, an anarchist, who was later put 


L 20; Gen. 
ntonio Maceo, leader of the insurrection, 

as killed in action on Dec. 7, 1896. 
ys discovered by Wilhelm- Konrad Roent- 
en, a German physicist, who was awarded 

Nobel prize in 1901. 

Queen of Korea was assassinated in the 
royal palace in Seoul, Oct. 8. She was first 
. down. her clothing was then soaked in 
oil, and the body was burned. The Japa- 
_ nese minister was recalled to Tokyo and 
was tried and acquitted. 


16 President Cleveland appointed Venezuela 
a Jan. 1; treaty 


_ Boundary Commission, 

__ signed, Feb. 2, 1897. 

— Battle at Adowa, Ethiopia, began on night of 

“eb. 29. The Ethiopians under King 

‘Menelik, took the Italians by surprise. The 

Italians lost 4,600 white and nearly 3,000 

native troops killed and wounded and more 

than 2,500 soldiers were captured. 

“Greater New York’’ bill signed, May 11; the 
City of Five Boroughs came into corporate 


i existence on Jan. 1, 1898. 
i The Turkish-Greek War. : 
alomon August Andree, Swedish explorer, 
gue two companions, left Dane’s Island, 
Spitzbergen, in a balloon, in July 11, for the 
; North Pole, and were not heard of until 
Aug. 6, 1930, when their remains were found 
on White Island. Their balloon had 
ounded after drifting 117 miles. 
ae Bazaar fire, Paris; 150 lives lost. 
3. Battleship Maine blown up in harbor of 
erere, Cuba, Feb. 15; 260 lost; followed 
by war between Spain and the United 
2 


ates. Diplomatic relations broken, April 

Cuban blockade declared, April 22; war 
clared by Spain, April 24, by the United 
States, April 25; Dewéy destroyed the 


to death. “ 

Marconi signalled letter ‘‘S’’ across Atlantic 
from England to Poldhu, Newfoundland, 
Dec.12. First radiomessage sent in Dec., 1902. 

1902 St. Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by eruption 
of Mt. Pelee, May 8; about 30,000 lives lost. 4 

—— Park Ave. Hotel fire, N. ¥. City, Feb. 2: 21 — 
lives lost. 

—— Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 anthracite 
miners. May 12. Settied by President 
Roosevyelt’s commission, Oct. 15-23. 

—— Fire destroyed 456 buildings in Paterson, N. 
J., Feb.; and 115 people at a church, Birm- 

ingham, Ala., Sept. 20. 

Cuban Republic inaugurated, American occu- 
pation. under Gen. Leonard Wood, ended 
May 20; rights and franchises of France in 

wis oe greek S., June 28. 
‘irst Internationa rbitration Court 

Holland, in October. ee 
April 


in The Hague, 
Kishineff (Russia) massacre of Jews, 
19-20; 47 slain, several. hundred wounded 
700 houses destroyed, 600 stores looted. — 


King Alexander of Serbia, and 
assassinated 
e June - ‘ 
anama Revolution, Nov. 3; re - 
ge by a re ON. 13. et aes : 
irst successful mechanical aeroplani i 
By ae ee Faces Dec. 17, rom ie 
ev: ill, on the North Carolin: 
4 miles south of Kitty Hawk: “°200ast. 
—— Fire killed 602 in Iroquois Theatre, 
Dec. 30. Most of the victims were 
to death. 
1904 The great fire in Baltim 
buildings destroyed. 
—— The Russo- 


Queen Draga, 
by army officers, in Belerade, 


Chicago, 
trampled 
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opened, May 1. 
— ane United States occupied Panama Canal 
One, i, ; 

— Subway opened, New York, Oct. 27. 

1995 Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

—— The Duma, first Russian national parliament, 
was organized. 

1906 San Francisco earthquake and conflagration; 
500 lives were lost; property loss, $350,- 
000,000; April 18-19. On April 17, earth- 
quakes in Formosa had killed many thou- 
sands; and on Aug. 16, quakes tore down the 
City of Valparaiso, Chile, 1,500 lives lost, 
$100,000,000 property damage. 

1907 Earthquake. killed 1,400, Kingston, Jamaica, 
Jan. 14. In that month the Italian Vol- 
canoes, Etna and Vesuvius, were destruc- 
tively active, also the Volcano of Mauna 
Loa, Hawaii. 

—- ee (Va.). Exposition opened, April 

— Fire in coal mine Dec. 6, Monengah, W. Va.; 
361 killed. 

— Chelsea (Mass.) destroyed by fire; loss over 
$6,000,000; Mar. 20. 

1908 Earthquakes in Sicily and Calabria killed 
76,483. Messina partly destroyed, Dec. 28. 

—— Financial panic in the United States. 

— Im a fire and panic at the Lake View School 
at Collinwood, Ohio, near Cleveland, on 
March 4, 174 children and two teachers lost 
their lives. Rhodes Theater fire, Jan. 4, 
Boyertown, Pa., 169 died. 

1909 Louis Bleriot fiew across the English Channel, 
from Calais to Dover (31 miles in 37 min- 
utes) July 25. 

— Hudson-Fulton celebration, New York, Sept.- 
Oct.-Nov. 

—— Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Seattle, 


Wash. 
1910 oaks killed 1,500 at Cartago, Costa 


ca. 

—— Los Angeles, Calif., ‘“Times’’ dynamited, Oct. 
1, 21 killed. 

1911 U. S. Supreme Court ordered Standard Oil 
combine dissolved, May 15; same decree as 
to American Tobacco Co., May 29. 

—— The Italian-Turkish War began, Sept. 29. 

—— Triangle waist factory fire, N. Y., 145 killed, 
March 25. 5 

— Flood in Yangtze River, China; 100,000 
drowned. 

—— Leonardo da Vinci’s painting, ‘‘Mona Lisa’’ 
(‘La Giaconda’’), stolen from the Louvre 
Gallery, Paris, Aug. 22; recovered in Flor- 
ence, Italy, Dec. 12, 1913, and restored jo 
the Louvre. 

— C. P. Rogers left N. Y., Sept. 17, in an aero- 

s plane and made the first transcontinental 
flight, landing at Pasadena, Calif., Nov. 4; 
actual flying time, 84 hours, 2 minutes. _ 

1912 China becomes a Republic, Feb. 12; Yuan Shi 
Kai elected President, Feb. 15. 

—— War in Balkans, against Turkey, by Mon- 
tenegro, Bulgaria. Servia and Greece, Oct. 


8-Dec. 3. 

— Equitable Life building burned, Jan. 9, N. Y. 
City; 6 perished. 

—— Steamship Titanic wrecked on maiden trip, 
from Southampton for New York, by ice- 
berg off Newfoundland coast, April 14-15; 
1,517 lost of whom 103 were women and 
53 were children. Passengers and crew 
had totaled 2,207. The ship was 8822 ft. 
long, and cost $7,500,000. 


Exposition, 


_—— Rev. Clarence V. T. Richeson, Baptist minis- 


ter, Boston, electrocuted in Mass. State 
Prison, May 21, for murder of Miss Avis 
Linnel, 18, of Hyannis. She was about to 
become a mother. Her death was due to 
Be eae Riserthal pl inated at 

—— Herman nthal, gambler, assassina a 
N. Y. City, July 16. Police Lieut. Charles 
Becker, ‘‘Gyp the Blood’’ Horowitz, ‘‘Lefty 
Louie’’ Rosenberg, ‘‘Whitey Lewis’’ Seiden- 
shner, and ‘‘Dago Frank’’ Cirofici were con- 
victed of the murder and executed at Sing 
Sing—Becker on July 30, 1915; the others 
on April 13, 1914. 

1913 Ohio and Indiana floods, March 25-27; 732 
lives lost. In Brazos, Tex., floods, died. 

—— Peace Palace at the Hague dedicated. 

—— President F. I. Madero of Mexico, and Vice 
President Sudrez, assassinated, Feb. 23. 

— King George of Greece assassinated March 


18. 
— Mine explosion, Oct. 14, Cardiff, Wales; 400 


killed. f 
‘ ld War began in Europe. Archduke 
mou Bee daeie ‘Of Austria and wife assassinated in 


Sarajevo, Bosnia, June 28 (St. Vitus Day) 
by Gavrillo Princip, a Serb student; Austria 
declared war on Serbia, July 28; Germany 
invaded France at Cirey, Russian troops 
invaded Germany, Aug. 2; Germans en- 
tered Liege, Aug. 7; British Expeditionary 
Force landed in France, Aug. 16; Germans 
occupied Brussels, Aug. 20; Japan declared _. 
war on Germany, Aug. 23; Austria declared” 
war on Japan, Aug. 25; Louvain bombarded 
and damaged, Aug. 25; Germans under von 
Hindenbufg, Ludendorf, Hoffman and 
Francois, defeated Russians under Sam- 
sonoy, at Tannenberg, in East Prussia, 
Aug. 26-31. Samsonov killed himself. One 
of the Russian armies, under Rennen- 
kampf, fled. Battle of the Marne, Sept. 6- 
10, Germans occupied Antwerp, Oct. 9; De 
Wet's rebellion in South Africa, Oct. 28; 
Japanese capture Tsingtau, Nov. 7; First 
Battle of Ypres, Nov. 9; German cruiser 
Emden destroyed at Cocos Island, Noy. 10. 
—— United States marines landed at Vera Cruz, 
Mex. April 21. 
—— Fire destroyed a large part of Salem, Mass.:; 
| 15,000 homeless; $12,000,000 loss, June 25. 
| 1915 British naval victory, North Sea, off Dogger 
Bank, Jan. 24; German official submarine 
“blockade’* of Great Britain began, Feb. 
18; British ‘‘Orders in Council’’ to pre- 
vent commodities reaching or leaving Ger- 
many. March 1; Second Battle of Ypres, 
April 22-28 (first poison gas attack of war): 
April 30; on May 1, a German submarine 
fired on and hit with a torpedo a ship 
called the Gulflight, which was American- 
owned and was fiying the American flag. 
Two members of the crew, both Americans, 
died as a result of this attack; Italy re- 
nounces treaty of Triple Alliance, May 4; 
steamship Lusitania sunk by German sub- 
marine off Head of Kinsale, Ireland, May 
7; 1,195 lives lost, of which 124 were 
Americans. The submarine was the U-20, 
commanded by Capt. Schweiger. The iden- 
tity of the ship was not known to those on 
the submarine, it was stated at Berlin, in 
May, 1935, by Capt. Karl Scherb, the officer 
who first sighted the British liner. Only 
one torpedo was fired, he said; steamship 
Arabic sunk, Aug. 19; Allied forces land at 
Salonica, Oct. 5; Nurse Cavell shot at Brus- 


sels, Oct. 12. 
1915 ea at killed 29,978 in central Italy, Jan. 
1 


—— Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
opened (San Francisco). Feb. 20; the Pana- 
ma-California Exposition was held in San 
Diego. 

1916 Germans attacked, Verdun, Feb. 21-28; rebel 
rising in Dublin, April 24 (Patrick H. 
Pearse and others were executed, May 3; 
Sir Roger Casement was hanged, Aug. 3); 
the German submarine, Deutschland ar- 
rived at Norfolk, Va., July 9 (on her sec- 
ond trip she reached New London, Conn., 
Nov. 1); naval battle off Jutland, May 31; 
Third Battle of Ypres, June 2; sinking of 
British warship) Hampshire, with Lord 
Kitchener aboard (12 sailors saved), by 
German mine in Orkneys, Scotland, June 
5; Battle of Somme, July 1-10; Second Bat- 
tle of Somme, July 14-Aug. 5; Capt. Fryatt 
executed, July 27; David Lloyd George be- 
came British Premier, Dec. 6; Wilson’s 
peace note published, Dec. 20. ‘ 

—— Gregory Rasputin, the ‘‘Mad Monk,” killed 
_in Petrograd (Leningrad), in Dec. He exer- 
cised, it was alleged, mesmeric influence 
over the Czar and Czarina, one or both. 

— Columbus, New Mexico, raided by Pancho 
Villa (Doroteo Arango), March 9; Pershing 
entered Mexico to punish Villa, March 15; 
fight at Parral, Mexico, April 12; agree-_ 
ment, May 2; Protocol of withdrawal signed, 
Nov. 24. Villa was ambushed and killed on ~ 
July 18, 1923, at Parral, in Durango. ; 

— A bomb hidden in a sachel, on the line of the 
Preparedness Day parade in San Francisco 
killed 10, wounded 40, July 22, at 2:06 p.m. 
The explosion occurred on the west side of 
Steuart St., a few feet from the corner of . 
Market St. James Rolph, Jr., was Mayor ~ 
and was a Marcher in the parade. The 
unions had refused to take part. Thomas 
J. Mooney, 33, an iron moulder and a 
labor organizer, Mrs. Mooney, Warren K. 
Billings, a shoe worker; Israel Weinberg, 
and Edward D. Nolan were arrested and 
indicted for the murder of one of the vic+ 
tims. Billings was sentenced to life im- 
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prisonment; Mooney was sentenced to 
death; Mrs. Mooney and Weinberg. were 
acquitted; Nolan was set free without a 
trial. President. Woodrow Wilson inter- 
ceded for Mooney and on Noy. 28, 1918, 
the latter’s sentence was commuted to life 
imprisonment, after the California Su- 
preme Court had refused a new trial. In 
1932 (April 21), Gov. Rolph refused to 
pardon Mooney. Thereafter, several times 
there were vain appeals to the California 
Supreme Court and the S. Supreme 
Court, to give Mooney a new trial. The 
assertion was that he had been convicted 
on perjured testimony. Mooney was par- 
doned unconditionally on Jan. 7, 1939, by 
the new Governor of California, Culbert L. 
Olson, who, in his campaign, had an- 
nounced his intention to that effect. 


.— Black Tom dock explosion and fire, Jersey 


City, July 39; 2 killed, $22,000,000 loss. 


1917 Germany began unrestricted submarine war- 


fare, Feb. 1; United States broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, Feb. 3; 
United States declared a state of war _ex- 
isted with Germany, April 6; Russian Czar 
abdicated,--March 15. President Wilson 
signed Selective Military Conscription Bill, 
May 18; registration (ages 21-30) June 5; 
First American troops landed in France, 
June 26; Russia proclaimed a republic, 
Sept. 15; first American killed in battle in 
Rene War by airplane bomb (ist Lieut. W. 
'. Fitzsimmons, M.R.C.) after U. S. entry, 
Sept. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch dancer and spy, 
shot:in France by firing squad, Oct. 15; 
first shot by American troops, in France, 
Oct. 27; first American casualties in France, 
Nov. 3; Bolshevists. under Lenin seized 
supreme power in Russia, Nov. 7 (Gen. 
Ludendorff in his memoirs says that the 
German government had sent Lenin from 
Switzerland, after the Russian Revolution, 
across Germany and Sweden to Russia to 
propagate Bolshevism); Battle of Cambrai, 
Nov. 20-Dec: 4; United States declared a 
state of war existed with Austria, Dec. 7; 
Jerusalem captured, Dec. 9; U. S. Gov’t took 
over control of railroads, Dec. 28 


—— Halifax disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of a muni- 


tion ship in harbor in collision caused fire 
that laid in ruins one-third of the city; 
killed 1,226, with 400 others missing; de- 
stroyed 3,000 houses. 


—— The 18th (Prohibition) Amendment to the 


Constitution was submitted _to the States 
by Congress on Dec. 18. The first State 
(Mississippi) ratified it on Jan. 8, 1918, and 
on Jan. 16, 1919, the 36th State (Nebraska) 
ratified it, whereupon, by proclamation of 
the Secretary of State, Jan. 29, 1919, it be- 
came effective one year from that date, 
Jan, 16, 1920. By Feb. 25, 1919, the Legis- 
latures of 45 States had ratified it; the 46th 
State, New Jersey, ratified it on March 9, 
1922. It was not ratified by Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. The Volstead (Prohi- 
bition Enforcement) Act was passed by 
Congress in Oct. 1919, and went in effect 
Jan. 17, 1920. President F. D. Roosevelt, 
on Mch. 22, 1933, signed a bill passed by the 
new Congress, amending the Volstead Pro- 
hibition Enforcement Act, to legalize 3.2 
per cent. beer and wine. The Act went into 
effect. on April 7, 1933. The adoption of 
the 2lst Amendment (repealing the 18th 
Amendment) by 37 States was proclaimed 
in force Dec. 5, 1933. 


1918 President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace 


Hungary, 


speech in Congress, Jan. 8; peace signed 
at Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks 
on the one side, and Germany, Austria- 
Bulgaria and Turkey on the 
other, March 3 (by it Russia gave up the 
Baltic provinces, Lithuania and Finland); 
peace signed between Germany and Finland, 
March 7; Battle of the Somme, March 21, 
to April 6; Paris bombarded by long range 
guns at distance of 75 miles, March 23; 
British /naval forces raid Zeebrugge and 
Ostend, April 22; pro-German plot dis- 
covered in Ireland. Sinn Fein leaders ar- 
rested, May 17; Battle of the Aisne, May 
27-June 5; Fifth All Russian Congress ot 
Soviets adopted a written constitution of 
the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Re- 
publics, July 10, and put in operation with- 
out a popular vote or referendum. , 


— Czar Nicholas of Russia, the Empress Alex- 


andra; the daughters, Olga, Tatiana, Mari 
(Anastasia?); the son. Alexis; Prince Dol. 


orolkoff, Dr. Bodkin, a _lady-in-waiting 
and a nurse were shot by Bolshevik orders 
at Ekaterinburg. July 16; at Perm, also, 
July 12, the Bolshevists assassinated the 
Czar’s brother, Grand Duke Michael, and 
at Alapalievsky, north of Ekaterinburg, 
they killed the Grand Dukes Sergius Mik- 
haliloviteh, Igo Constantinovich and Ivan 
Constantinovich. An alleged survivor of 
the massacre, the Grand Duchess Anastasia, 
youngest daughter of the Czar, was brought 
to the U. S., in 1930, by the Princess 
Xenia of Greece. She called herself Mme. 
Anastasia Nikolaevna Tschaikowsky. 


— German retreat across the Marne begins, 


—— Three 


July 19; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16; 
United States troops take St. Mihiel, Sept. 
13; Battle of Meuse-Argonne, Sept. 20 to 
Nov. 11; Franco-American attack in Ar- 
gonne, Sept. 26; British attack breaks Hin- 
denburg line, Sept. 27; Bulgaria signs armis- 
tice and surrenders, Sept. 29; Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria abdicates, Oct. ; United 
States troops capture St. Etienne, Oct. 6. 
French soldiers, Corporals Rene 
Beaufils and Jean Durocg, and Machine 
Gunner Pierre Seyler, were the last lives 
lost in France in the World War. They 
fell at Dom-le-Mesnil, on the Meuse, one 
minute before the bugles sounded ‘‘Cease 
firing’’ at 11 A. M., Noy. 11, 1918. 


— — Allies capture Cambrai, le Cateau and Ron- 


—— Malbone St., 


eroy, Oct. 9; Allies occupy Ostend, Bruges 
and Lille, Oct. 17; Germans in third peace 
note accept President Wilson’s terms and 
recall submarines to their bases, Oct. 20; 
British and Italians cross the Piave, Oct. 
27; armistice granted to Turkey, Oct. 30; 
Hungarian Republic proclaimed in Buda- 
pest, and Republic of German Austria in 
Vienna, Nov. 1; Austria accepts truce 
terms, Nov. 4; United States troops teach 
Sedan, Nov. 7; revolution in Kiel “and 
Hamburg, Nov. 7; Bavaria proclaimed a re- 
public, Nov. 8; the Kaiser abdicates, Nov. 
9; he flees to Holland, Noy. 10; armistice 
in World War signed in Marshal Foch’s 
railway coach, near Rethondes, in the for- 
est of Compiegne, France, 3 miles east of 
the town of Compiegne, and 21 miles 
northwest of Senlis, Nov. 11; German fleet 
surrenders to British, Nov. 21; United 
States troops enter Mainz, Dec. 6; Ameri- 
can troops crossed Rhine, Deé. 13. 

3 Tunnel rail wreck (Brighton 
line, Brooklyn); 97 killed, 100 hurt, Nov. 2. 


1919 Peace Conference opened informally in Paris, 


Jan. 12; formally inaugurated in Versail- 
les, Jan. 18; treaty signed at Versailles, 
June 28; by the Treaty Plenipotentiaries of 
Germany and the Allied Powers; Presi- 
dent Wilson gave the treaty to the Senate, 
July 10; ratified by the German National 
Assembly, July 10; by the British Par- 
liament, July 25; and by King George, 
July 31; by the King of Italy, Oct. 7; by 
France, Oct. 13, and by Japan, Oct. 27: 
aoeaies in the United States Senate, Nov. 


19. 
—— The Communist International, or Comintern, 


—— Three U. S. Navy seaplanes left Trepassy, 
4 


Was organized in March, in Russia. K 
Marx, in Germeny in 1862, had formed ie 
International Working Men’s Association 
which existed until 1874. The Second 
International dated from 1889. 


Newfoundland, May 16; one, the N- 
reached the Azores, May 17; Lisbon, 5 
27; Plymouth, England, May 31; Harry 
C. Hawkes and MacKenzie Grieve fell in 
mid-ocean on an attempted flight, May 
18, from Newfoundland to Ireland, but 
were rescued; John Alcock and A. 

Brown made, June 14-15, a non-stop air 
flight from Newfoundland to Ireland: a 
British dirigible balloon, R-34, left .Scot- 
land, July 2, and descended in Mineola 
L. I, July 6. It left for England, July 10, 
and arrived there July 13. The U.'S. trans 
continental air flight, New York to San 
Francisco and_return, Oct. 8-18, was won 
Pes W. B. Maynard and Lieut. Alex, 


—— The Wartime Prohibition Law, designed as a 


—— Mayaguez Theater fire, 


—— Steel workers strike all over U. S. 


measure to conserve grain during the war 
was enacted in November, 1 es 
came effective June 30, 1919. a, oe its 


June 20, San Juan, 


Sept. 22; railway strike in ienslanel Beas 


R.; 150 died. 


vs Sept. 27; 


_ — The 


‘Memorable Dates 


soft coal miners in U. S. began 

strike, Oct. 31. 

1920 The League of Nations came automatically 

into existence under the Versailles (World 
War) Peace Treaty when representatives of 
13 nations met at Geneva on Jan. 10 and 
began the organization. The first Assembly 
met in November, that year, when delegates 
from 42 countries admitted 6 others. 

—— Frederick A. Parmenter, shoe factory pay- 
master at South Braintree, Mass.. was 
robbed of $15,000 and shot to death. Nicola 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Venzetti. anarchists 
from Italy, were convicted, July 14, 1921, 
of the murder of Parmenter and were 
executed Aug. 23, 1927. 

International Court of Justice adopted by 
League of Nations, Aug. 2. 

The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage 
= women, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. 

Wall St., N. Y., bomb explosion, killed 30: 
ped 100; did $2,000,000 damage, Sept. 


President Harding signed joint resolution 
(passed by House, June 30, by Senate July 
1) of Congress declaring peace with Ger- 
many and Austria, July 2. The treaty was 
signed Aug. 25, in Berlin, by United States 
and German representatives; was ratified 
Sept. 17 by the German National Council; 
ratified by the United States Senate (66 
to 20) on Oct. 18. 

Arkansas River floods and rain swept away 
665 houses in Pueblo, Col., property loss 
over $20,000,000; 106 dead, June 3-4. 

Collapse and explosion of dirigible balloon, 
ZR-2 over Hull, England; 62, including 17 
U. S. Naval men, were killed, Aug. 24. 

Explosion of a new gas plant in Oppau, on 
the Rhine, Germany, killed hundreds and 
destroyed property worth millions, Sept. 21. 

— Gerald Chapman -and George (‘‘Dutch’’) 

Anderson, on Oct. 24, held up a mail wa- 
gon at Broadway and Leonard St., N. Y. 
City, and stole 4 sacks of registered mail, 
containing $1,454,129, of which $100,000 
was cash and negotiable securities. They 
escaped, but were caught and convicted, 
and on Aug. 23, 1922, were sentenced to 25 
years in the Federal prison at Atlanta, Ga. 
Chapman escaped, on Mch. 27, 1923; An- 
derson on Dec. 30, 1923. The latter was 
killed in the midwest Oct. 31, 1925. Chap- 
man was hanged in the Conn. State Prison, 
Wethersfield, on April 6, 1926. He had 
been convicted of ‘killing a policeman in 
a store robbery at New Britain. 

—— Limitation of Armaments Conference met in 
Washington, Nov. il, 1921-Feb. 6, 1922. 
It’s terms expired ae <) a ake é ; 

Roof of Knickerbocker (movie eatre col- 
sig Japsed in Washington, D. C., 98 died from 
injuries, Jan. 28. i 
—— Dirigible balloon Roma (built in Italy for 
the United States) exploded, 
with electric wires, descending at Hamp- 
ton, Va.; 34 died of injuries, Feb. 21. 

Portuguese aviators, Admiral Cago 
Coutinho and Commander Saccadura Ca- 
bral, left Lisbon, Portugal, March 22, ar- 
riving at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, April 19, 
with stops at Cape Verde and Natal, cov- 
ering 4,293 nautical miles. This was the 
first airplane crossing of the South At- 
antic. 

—— Pecrecs. republics of Russia combined, in 

convention Moscow, as the Union of 

Soviet .Socialist Republics, Dec. 20. In- 

cluded were the White Russian, the Ukrain- 

jan, and the Trans-Caucasian Soviet Re- 


1921 


ublics. : 

1923 Freneh and Belgian troops began occupation 
of the Ruhr, Jan. 11. 

—— On May 17, 76 persons, 41 of them children, 
were burned or crushed to death at the 
Cleveland Rural Graded School in Cam- 
den, S. C. The two-story frame house took 
fire during the performance of a comedy 
by the graduating class, when a kero- 
sene lamp fell to the floor, igniting flimsy 
stage draperies. : 

— Earthquake, followed by fires and tidal waves, 
destroyed part of Tokio and Yokohama, 
99,331 were killed, Sept. 1. |. 

—— The revolt in Bavaria, organized by Gen. 

Ludendorff and Adolf Hitler, ended on 

Mar. 9, when the Beer Putschists marched 

in Munich. lLudendorff was captured by 

troops of Gen. von Seeckt, from Berlin, 
but later was paroled, Hitler was wounded, 
several others died, in the fighting. Hitler 


by contact’ 
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12 and was im- 


prisoned. 

1924 Nikolai Lenin (M. Vladmir Ilich Ulianoy- 
Lenin) 64, head of the Soviet Russian 
government, died on Jan. 21, of apoplexy, in 
Gorka, 20 miles S. E. of Moscow. He had 
been seriously ill since May, 1923. For some 
time he had been progressively paralyzed. 
The death certificate of Dr. Otfried Foers- 
ter, of Breslau, named the trouble as ar- 
terio-sclerosis. Lenin’s father had died 
comparatively young from the same cause. 

—— Allies and Germany, in Agreement of London, 
accepted Dawes Reparation Plan, Aug. 16: 
French troops began evacuation of Ruhr 
Aug. 18; the Agreement was formally signed 
Aug. 30, at London by Germany and the 
powers concerned, and Owen D. Young of 
the United States assumed duties as Agent 
General of Reparation Payments. 


was a on Nov. 


|—— N. F. Leopold, Jr., 19, and Richard Loeb, 19, 


kidnapped for ransom and_ killed Robert 
Franks, 13, in Chicago, May 22: 
pleaded guilty, July 21, and were sen- 
tenced to prison for life. Loeb. was killed 
by a fellow convict, Jan. 28, 1936. 

—— The Prince of Wales began his American 
tour in N. Y., Aug. 29; and left there for 
England, Oct. 25. 


they . 


—— The ZR-3, dirigible (Los Angeles), left Fried- ~ 


richshafen, Germany, Oct. 12, 12:35 A, M.: 
arriving in New York, Oct. 15, 8:3:40 A. M.; 
reached Lakehurst, N. J., 9:55 A. M. 

— On Christmas Day, in the Babb Switch 
School, Hobart, Okla., 35 parents and 
school chiuidren perished in a fire that 
ene egt when a candle ignited a holiday 
ree. 

A storm in Missouri, Southern Illinois and 
Indiana killed over 830 persons, injured 
3,800; property loss $10,000,000. $ 

200 were killed by the explosion of bombs in 
the Cathedral of Sveti Kral, in Sofia, at 
the funeral of Gen. Georghieff, who was as- 
sassinated April 14. 

Earthquakes in Japan killed 381, and caused 
$50,000,000 property loss, May 23. 

Earthquakes partly destroyed the city of 
Santa Barbara, Calif., June 29. 

The 2 Nine Power Treaties of the Washing- 
ton Arms Conference were ratified in Wash- 
ington by the U. S., France, Japan, Italy, . 
Great Britain, China, Portugal, Belgium 
and Holland, Aug. 5. ; 

The U. S. Navy rigid dirigible airship Shen- 
andoah (which had left Lakehurst, N. J., 
on Sept. 2, bound for St. Paul) was torn 
to pieces at 5 A. M., Sept. 3, by a thunder 
Squall while passing over Ava, Ohio; 14 
of the crew were killed, including Lieut. 
Com. Zachary Lansdowne, Sept. 3. 

Germany ratified the Locarno treaties, Nov. 
27. They were ratified by Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia, in London, Dec. 1. 
They went into effect on Sept. 14, 1926. 

The anthracite strike, which began Sept. 1, 
1926, was secretly settled, in Philadelphia, 
Feb. 12; work resumed Feb. 18. 

A general British strike, due to coal miners’ 
strike and lockout, and involving 2,500,000 
workers, began May 3; called off May 12, 
but the coal miners stayed out for months. 

The Sesquicentennial Exposition, in Phila- 
delphia, opened, May 31. It clased Nov. 30. 

21 were killed, 80 buildings wrecked, and $85,- 
000,000 of property and ammunition de- 
stroyed by explosions and fires when light- 
ning struck the navy munitions reservations 
at Lake Denmark, N July 10. 


1925 


1926 


x 


—— The Assembly of the League of Nations, in | : 


Geneva, Sept. 8, unanimously admitted 
Germany to the League and to a permanent 
Council seat and increased the non-perma- 
nent members of the Council from 6 to 9, 

— A tropical hurricane from the ocean swept 
the east coast of Florida, and into Alabama 
and Mississippi, Sept. killing 372; _ 
6,281 were hurt, 17,884 families temporarily . 
made homeless, 5,000 homes were destroyed. 
The greatest damage was in Miami and its 
suburbs. Fort Lauderdale, Hollywood, 
Dania and Hialeah, where the dead num- 
bered 250. 110 bodies were found at Moore. 
Haven. In the Bahamas, at Turks’ and 
Caicos Islands 17 were killed; over 10 died 
at Bimini. 

— A hurricane killed over 600 in Havana and 
other places in Cuba, Oct. 20. On the Isle 
of Pines, 40 were killed. 

1927 600 U. S. marines _and several war vessels 
were ordered to Nicaragua, Jan. 6, to pro- 


Aa 
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Memorable Dates 


tect American Esa The marines were 
withdrawn early in & ¥ 

Civil war in China caused over 400 British 
troops.to be landed in Shanghai, Jan. 27; 
1,200 U. S. marines got there on March 5, 
and Japan, France, Spain, Portugal and 
Holland put over 15,000 soldiers ashore. At 
Nanking, March 23, Cantonese troops 
shelled the burning Standard Oil plant, 
and killed several foreigners, including Dr. 
J. BE. Williams of Shawnee, O., Vice Presi- 

_ dent of Nanking University. 

The U. S, Supreme Court voided the Doheny 
oil reserve leases Feb. 28. President Coo- 
lidge cancelled the Naval Reserve oil leases, 
March 17. Pe Stas 

AYbert Snyder, art editor of ‘“Motor Boating, 
was killed, March 20, in his home, Queens 
Village, L. I., N. Y. His wife, Ruth Brown 
Snyder, and her-lover, Henry Judd Gray, 
married, a corset salesman, of E.. Orange, 
N. J., confessed, and were convicted, May 9, 
of murder. They were executed in Sing 
Sing, Jan: 12, 1928. f R 

Floods in*the Mississippi River and its lower 
branches began early in April and for six 
weeks inundated 20,000 square miles in Ark- 
ansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Tennessee and Kentucky. ‘The property 
loss was put at $270,000,000; over 4,000,000 
acres of crops were destroyed, also 25,000 
horses, 50,000 cattle, 148,000 hogs, 1,300 
sheep, and 1,300,000 poultry; 600,000 persons 
were made for a time homeless, and several 
hundred were drowned. Tornadoes killed 22 
in Illinois, April 19, and 250 on May 9 in 
Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Texas and Wyoming. 

Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh, alone in his 
monoplane, the Spirit of St. Louis, hopped 
off, May 10, at San Diego, Calif. He reached 
St. Louis May 11; left there May 12 and 
landed the same day at Mineola, N. Y. 
He left there on May 20, reached Paris 
May 21, flew to Brussels, May 28; Brussels 
to London, May 29; England back to Paris, 
June 3; Paris to Cherbourg, June 4, where 
he boarded the U.*S. Navy Cruiser, Mem- 
phis, on the deck of which was the boxed- 
up Spirit of St. Louis. The ship arrived 
on June 10 at the Virginia Capes; Lind- 
bergh was welcomed June 11, by President 
Coolidge, in Washington, in New York 
City on June 13, by Mayor J. J. Walker 
and Gov. A. E. Smith; he returned to 
Washington and on June 16 flew his Spirit 
of St. Louis to Mineola, N. Y., and was 
welcomed in Brooklyn. On June 17 he flew 
to St. Louis. Later (Dec., 1927-Feb., 1928) 
he flew from Washington, non-stop, to 
Mexico City, thence to Panama and South 
America, and to St. Louis. In 1931-32, he 
and his wife flew to Ottawa, thence to Al- 
aska, Japan, and China. In 1933 (July-Dec.) 
the counle toured in their plane Greenland, 
western Europe, upper South America and 
the West Indies. 

A tornado at St. Louis killed 87, injured 
1,500, and destroyed 1,000 houses, Sept. 29. 

Rains and floods, beginning Novy. 2, and last- 
ing several days, devastated the river val- 
leys of New England, particularly in 
Vermont, and the Canadian Province of 
Quebec. Over 120 persons were killed in 
Vermont. 


1928 Pan-American, Conference in Havana, Cuba; 


psec by_ President Coolidge, Jan. 16; 

adjourned Feb. 20. 

Trotsky, Kameneff, Zinovieff, Rakovsky, and 
Radek exiled by the Soviets from White 
Russia, Jan. 16. 

The St. Francis water-supply dam, 40 miles 
north of Los Angeles, collapsed; 450 lives 
lost, 700 houses swept away. 

A hurricane swept over the West Indies and 
Florida, Sept. 12-17, killing 60 on the Lee- 
ward Isles, 660 on Guadeloupe, 200 on Puer- 
to Rico, and 1500 to 2500-in Florida. Dam- 
age, $85,000,000 in Puerto Rico, $25,000,000 
in Florida, $7,000,000 elsewhere. 

Soyiet Russia inaugurated the Five-Year 
Plan of agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment, Oct. 1. 

The balloon, Graf Zeppelin, under Capt. 
Hugo Eckener, with crew of 38, and 20 
passengers, left Friedrichshafen, Germany, 
on Oct. 11, and on Oct. 15, reached N. Y. 
City and anchored at Lakehurst, N. J. 
She ‘left there Oct. 29, and reached Fried- 
ricshshafen on Oct. 31. 

Arnold Rothstein, sporting man, was shot 
in N. ¥. City, Nov. 4, and died Nov. 6. 


U. S. President-elect Herbert Hoover, | wife 


and party, made a tour of Latin America.’ 


They left San Pedro, Calif., on the battle- 
ship Maryland, on Nov. 19, there on Dec. 
18; in Rio de Janeiro, on Dec. 21, reaching 
Norfolk and Washington on Jan. ‘6, 1929. 

The Jones Law, an amendment making more 
drastic the National Prohibition Act, was 
passed by the Senate 65 to 18, on Feb. 19; 
by the House, 283 to 90 on Feb. 28, and 
approved by President Coolidge on March 2. 

The Papal State, extinct since 1870, was re- 
created under the name of the State of 
Vatican City, under the terms signed at 
Rome, Feb. 11. They went into effect 
May 7. 

In Mexico a revolution under Gen. J. G. 
Escobar began in March. Roman Catholic 
leaders denied complicity. The rebellion 
ended in May; 4,000 killed, 11,000 wounded. 

Fire, explosion and chemical fumes from X- 
ray films (nitrogen-dioxide) killed 124 at 
the Cleveland, O., Clinic Hospital of Dr. 
George W. Crile, May 15. 

Settlement of the dispute between Chile and 
Peru over the provinces of Tacna and Arica 
was announced by President Hoover award- 
ing Tacna to Peru and Arica to Chile. The 
treaty was signed in Lima, June 3. 

Convicts revolted in Clinton State Prison, 
Dannemora, N. Y., July 22; three guards 
killed; part of prison plant burned. 

President. Hoover, on July 24; proclaimed 
the Kellogg-Briand Anti*War Treaty in 
effect (at 1:22 P. M.) under which 62 lead- 
ing powers pledge themselves to renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy. 

At the State Prison ate Auburn, N. Y., on 
July 28, the convicts rioted, seized the 
prison arsenal and_ distributed arms. 
Guards, state troopers and militiamen, 
drove the prisoners to cover with machine 
guns, rifles and tear bombs. The damage 
to property was $450,000. Two prisoners 
were killed. i 

The ‘Graf Zeppelin dirigible balloon, with 20 
passengers, left Friedrichshafen, Germany, 
on Aug. 14, and went east around the 
world, over Russia, and Asia, at Tokio 
(Aug. 19) over the Pacific at Los Angeles 
(Aug. 26); at Lakehurst, N. J. (Aug. 29)). 
She had left Lakehurst on Aug. 8. She left 
there on Sept. 1, and landed at Friedrichs- 
hafen on Sept. 4. 

A mutiny, on Oct. 3, of convicts at the Colo- 
rado State Penitentiary, at Canon City, 
lasted until Oct. 4, when the four leaders of 
the revolt killed themselves and the rest 
surrendered. Seven guards and five felons 
were killed. The chapel, mess hall, and 
two cell-houses were burned. 

Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of the In- 
terior, was found guilty in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia of ac- 
cepting a bribe of $100,000 from Edward 
L. Doheny in the leasing of the Elks Hills 
naval oil reserve during the Harding Ad- 
ministration. He was sentenced, on Nov. 
1, to $100,000 fine and a year in prison, 
which he entered July 20, 1931. 

Late in October the prices of stocks began to 
go downwards, and this movement at New 
York and elsewhere continued through the 
rest of the year, with occasional brief ral- 
lies. Declines in stock values up to the 
end of 1929 reached $15,000,000,000. It was 
testified in 1932 before a U. S. Senate Com- 
yeas) or oe the 1929-1931 ae losses af- 
ecte b ersons, and total - 
000,000,000. “3 < bie 

The Atlantic coast, from N. Y. City north- 
ward to Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
was shaken, on Nov. 18, by an earthquake. 
A tidal_wave swept the south coast of the 
Burin Peninsula, Newfoundland, drowning 
over 40 persons. 

Commander Richard E. Byrd started from 
his base, Little America, in the Antarctic, 
at 3.29 (10.29 p.m. New-York time), Nov 
28, on a 1,600-mile flight to the South Pole 
and back, with Bert Balchen as pilot, Har- 
old I. June as radio operator, and Capt. 
Ashley C. McKinly as photographer, in the 
tri-motored airplane he took to the Ant- 
artic. The party got back on Nov. 29, at 5.10 
p.m. (N. Y. time), and reported that they 
reached the Pole on Nov. 29, about 8.55 a.m. 
(N.Y. time) dropped a U. S. flag there 
(it was 16° below zero); circled over the 
polar plateau, and, on the return journey, 
landed once in the mountains to refuel. — 
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— Following a strike, on Dec. 4, at the Cus- 


— Jack (Legs) Diamond, 


1932 Joseph 


toms Office, U. S. Marines declared mar- 
tial law in Port-au-Prince, and in Cape 
Hatien, Haiti; 500 more marines were 
sent to Haiti; on Dec. 6, marines killed 
5 and wounded 20 in a force of 1,500 peas- 
ants advancing on Aux Cayes. 

— Long-term armed felons in the State Prison 
at Auburn, N. Y., captured Warden Edgar 
S. Jennings and several guards on Dec. 


11. Six of the convicts were shot to death. 
chee A. Durnford, principal keeper, was 
illed. 


1930 Floods and rains in the valley of the River 
Tarn in Southern France, Mch. 5, killed 
over 400, and destroyed 4,000 homes, and 
also other structures, mostly at Montauban 
and at Moissac. 

— Fire, April 21, killed 320 convicts in the 

Ohio State Penitentiary, Columbus. 

— The London Naval Reduction Treaty was 
signed there, April 22. The Senate ratified 
the treaty on July 21, and the President 
signed it on July 22. It was proclaimed 
by President Hoover in effect on Jan. 1, 
1931. Its terms expired on Dec. 31, 1936. 

— The Allied Reparation Commission estab- 
lished under the provisions of the Treaty 
of Versailles to collect the war indemnity 
from Germany, ended its labors at a meet- 
ing at Paris, May 17. The termination of 
its existence came simultaneously with the 
conclusion of the Dawes plan regime and 
— official commencement of the Young 
plan. 

— The Bolivian government was overthrown, 
June 22, by rebels; the Peruvian  Govt., 
Aug. 22-27; the Argentine Govt., Sept. 6; 
the Brazil Govi., Oct. 24. 

— The last French soldiers of the army of oc- 
cupation at the Kehl bridgehead of the 
Rhine were withdrawn, June 28, to Stras- 
bourg, and Baden was entirely freed. 
Evacuation of the Rhineland was completed 
on June 30 

— A hurricane, on Sept. 3, struck the City 
of Santo Domingo and nearby country; 
2,000 were killed, 6,000 injured, with dam- 
ages estimated at $40,000,000. 

—— The British $5,000,000 dirigible balloon, R- 
101, built in 1929, largest in the world; on 
Oct. 5, hit a wooded hill, crashed, exploded, 
and burned up, near Allone, France, on 
the way from (London) Croydon to India; 
47 were killed. 

—— In Belgium, in the Valley of the Meuse, be- 
tween Liege and Huyann, dense fog, on 
Dec. 5, killed 75 persons and many cattle. 

—— The Bank of United States, at N. Y. City, 
was closed, Dec. 11, by the State au- 
thorities. 

1931 The Panama Republic's government, headed 
by F. H. Arosemena, was overthrown; 10 
were killed, Jan. 2. 

— Constitutional guarantees*were restored, Feb. 

8, in Spain. They had been suspended by 

Premier Rivera on Sept. 23, 1923; the na- 

tional election was held on April 12; King 

Alfonso fled from Madrid on April 14; and 

a republic was ‘proclaimed; a new Parlia- 

ment was elected on June 28, and Alcal6o 

Zamora was chosen president of the re- 

: ublic. 

-—— The Peruvian Government was upset by 
revolution, on Mch. 1; that of Chili, on 
July 24; Paraguay, Oct. 26; Salvador, Dec. 3. 

—— Earthquekes killed ‘1,000 in’ Managua, Nicar- 
agua, Mch. 31, and destroyed many build- 


ings. 
— The King and Queen of Siam and party ar- 
F rived in Victoria, B. C., on April 16: on 
April 22 they settled in Scarborough, near 
N. Y. City, and the King had a cataract 
removed from his eye, on May 10; they 
left on July 28 for Ganada and Siam. 

—— President Hoover, on June 20, proposed a 1- 
year moratorium on __intergovernmental 
debts, to begin July 1. This took effect. 

—— A tidal ene, oe Sept. 10, killed 1,200 per- 


, 


sons in cure British Honduras, and 
destroyed buildings. 
—— Great Britain, on Sept. 21, suspended the 


‘old standard for 6 months. She was fol- 
owed by Denmark, on Sept. 28, and Fin- 
land on Oct. 12; Japan, Dec. 13. 

was assassinated in 
Albany, N. Y., Dec. 8, a day after his ac- 
quittal of kidnapping. 

Kahahawai, a Hawaiian, on trial in 
Honolulu on a charge of attacking the wife 
of Lieut. Thos. H. Massie, a naval officer 
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on the U. S. N. receiving ship 
kidnapped and slain, Jan. 8, after the jury 
in the case had disagreed. 

—— In Shanghai, Chinese gangsters, on Jan. 15, 
slew a Buddhist priest from Japan, Hideo 
Minakami. This was the first of a series 
of troubles which led, on Jan. 27, to the 
landing of Japanese marines, and warfare. 


Alton, was — 


—— The Spanish Parliament, Jan, 19, by decrse— 


dissolved the Society of Jesus (Jesuits). 

—— Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Jr., 19 months 
old (born, at Englewood, N. J., June 22, 
1930), was kidnapped, between 8 and 10 
p. m., Mch. 1, trom the new Lindbergh 
home near Hopewell, N. J., in the Sourland 
Mountain region, northwest: of Princeton. 
The body, reduced almost to a skeleton, 
was found on May 12, in a thicket near a 
roadway, less than 5 miles from the babe’s 
home, and between Hopewell and Prince- 
ton. The discovery was made by a negro 
teamster who had stopped his wagon and 
had stepped into the woods on an errand. 
Meantime, John F. Condon, for Col. Lind- 
bergh, had paid $50,000 in Bronx Borough 
to an alleged agent of the kidnapers, and 
Gaston B. Means, Washington, had col- 
lected $100,000 from Mrs, Evelyn Walsh 
McLean, on the promise to restore the 
Lindbergh baby. Means was sent to prison. 
On Sept. 10, 1934, Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann, 35, married, father of a baby boy. 
carpenter, paroled German convict who had 
entered the United States unlawfully, at 
N. Y. City. in 1923, was arrested near his 
home in the Wakefield section of the 
Bronx, after he had passed a ransom bank- 
note at a gasoline filling station; over $14,- 
000 of the ransom money was found hidden 
in his garage. He was indicted in the 
Bronx on Sept. 26, on an extortion charge; 
on Oct. 8, he was indicted in Hunterdon 

’ County, N. J., on a burglary-murder 
charge; on Jan. 3, 1935, he was put to 
trial in Flemington and was identified by 
Col. Lindbergh, by Condon and others; a 
part of the kidnap ladder was sworn to 
have come from his attic;, he denied his 
guilt under oath and testified he got the 
ransom money from the late Isador Fisch. 
The .jury, on which several women served 
convicted Hauptman on Feb. 13, and 
Supreme Court Justice T. W. Trenchard 
sentenced him to die in the week of Mch. 

An appeal was taken to the State Court 

of Errors and Appeals, which sustained the 
conviction. The U. S. Supreme Court re- 
fused to interfere. Governor Harold G. 
Hoffman gave Hauptmann a month’s re- 
prieve, characterizing the trial in Fleming- 
ton as unfair, 
crime suggested an accomplice. .The State 
Board of Pardons refused to commute the 
fre He was executed on April 3, 

—— Congress, Mch. 2, passed a joint resolution 
proposing to the States an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, under which Con- 
gress would meet each year on Jan. 3, and 
the terms of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent would begin on Jan. 20.° It was 
adopted by the States. 

—— Ivar Kreuger, 52, unmarried, Swedish ‘‘match 
king,”’ shot hi 

' Paris. es 

—— Revolution, June 4, in Chili. Fi \ 

—— In Siam, a bloodless revolution changed the 


government from an absolute into.a lim- — 


ited monarchy, June 24. 
Zachary S. Reynolds, 20, a son of R. J. 
Reynolds, cigarette manufacturer, was 
found shot to death, July 6, in his home, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. ; 
— The Lausanne Reparations Conference ad- 
journed, July 9, after agreeing that Ger- 
Many can settle in full for $714,000,000. 

— A treaty was signed in Washington between 
Canada and the United States, July 18, for 
the proposed development of the St. Law- 
rence waterway into an ocean lane and 
power project. 

—— The British Imperial Economic Conference 

opened in Ottawa, Can., July 21. It finally 


agreed on ‘tariffs to mutualize the trade _ 


of the Empire. 


—— James J. Walker, resigned, Sept. 1, as Mayor . 
That 


of N. Y. City, and went to Europe. 

' ended the charges on which he was being 
tried before eee oer ae on remove) 

edin: initiate y Samuel Seal ‘ 

counse to the leglislative committee, in its 


and adding that such a 


mself to death, Mch. 12, in 
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inquiry into the city government. Walker 
had been a witness. before that committee. 

After passing over the Virgin Islands, where 
15 persons were. killed, a hurricane ripped 
across Puerto Rico, Sept. 27, killing 245, 
injuring 3,329; destroying 36,249 buildings, 
damaging 30,046: and leaving over 41,000 
families in need of food; property loss, 
$30,000,000. a 

Earthquakes on Dec. 26, killed 70,000 persons 
in the Kaoti district of the northwest Prov- 
ince of Kansu, China. hs 

1938 The U. S. Marines withdrew from Nicaragua 

on Jan. 2, and on Feb. 2, Gen. Sandino 
ended his rebellion. . ‘Boe 

— An epidemic of ‘‘bank holidays’ in_ the 
United States began on Feb. 14, in Michi- 
gan, when Gov. W. A. Comstock ordered 
all banks in that State closed for 8 days. 
All banks in the United States were closed 
by proclamation of President Roosevelt be- 
ginning on March 6. The Stock and Com- 
modity Hxchanges in New York City and 
elsewhere also closed, beginning March 6, 
and reopened mostly on March 15. The 
banks reopened, such as were fit, gradually, 
from March 9, onward. 

The movement to collect hoarded gold from 
the people commenced early in March. 
Congress on the 9th, in special session 
granting the President dictatorial power 
over all forms of money. A _ presidential 
ban on gold exports began on April 19. On 
June 5 the President signed an Act of 
Congress outlawing the gold-payment 
clause in all monies, and other public and 
private contracts. In October the Govern- 
ment commenced to buy domestic and for- 
eign gold above the market price, for 
the purpose of raising commodity prices. 


—— Minnesota, on Feb. 24, banned mortgage 
foreclosures on farms and homes. The 
movement spread to other States. The 


Minnesota action was sustained by the 
U. S. Supreme Court in_a 5-to-4 decision. 

The German Reichstag (Parliament) Build- 
ing, in Berlin, was destroyed on Feb. 27 by 
fire. The Supreme Court found Marinus 
van der Lubbe, a young Dutch Communist, 
guilty, and he was beheaded on Jan. 10, 
1934, in Leipzig, in Saxony. 

Earthquakes in Southern California on Mch. 
10, at Long Beach and near by, killed 130 
persons and caused $50,000,000 damage. 

The U. S. Navy dirigible balloon, Akron, was 
beaten down in a storm, on April 4, off 
Barnegat, N. J.; 73 persons were drowned, 

‘including Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, the 
Aviation Chief. 

The World Economie Conference opened, in 
London, June 12, but came to naught. 

— Spain, by Parliamentary edict, on May 17, 

disestablished the church. 

— The Century of Progress Exposition opened in 

Chicago, on May 27, and closed at midnight 
of Nov. 12; it reopened in 1934 on May 26 
and closed on Oct. 31; attendance (1933) 
Bent 406; (1934) 16,306,090—total, 38,626,- 


——— The U. S. Congress, on June 13, passed the 
National Industrial Recovery Act (signed 
June 16) which, with’ the Agricultural -Ad- 


justment Act (signed May 12) gave the 
President control of agriculture and in- 
dustry. The N, was killed by the 


U. S. Supreme Court on May 27, 1935, and 
the A.A.A.processing taxes on Jan. 6, 1936. 
In/Germany, on June 22, the Hitler Govern- 
ent began to proscribe all political parties 
except the National Socialist German 
Labor Party (Nazis), beginning with the 
Social Democratic Party. At the same time 
the campaign was under way. to reduce by 
~ law the percentage of Jews in government 
life, in industry, and in the professions. 
Kidnapping, in Albany, July 7, of John J. 
O’Connell, Jr., was followed by that of 
Charles .F. Urschel (July 23, Oklahoma 
City); Jake the Barber, Chicago; and 
others. At San Jose, Calif., Nov. 9, Brook 
L. Hart, a young merchant, was seized, 


bound, beaten, and flung into San Fran-" 


cisco Bay, following a demand for ransom. 
A mob on Nov. 26, after the body was 
found, broke into the jail, and dragged 

: forth and hanged Thomas H, Thurmond 
and John Holmes. : 

— In Rome, July 15, a 10-yr. peace pact was 
signed y Italy, France, Germany and 

: Great Britain. 

— An army revolt in Cuba caused President 
Machado, Aug. 12, to resign and flee. Carlos 


Cespedes became Provisional 
Aue: 13; but another army revolt, Sept. 5, 
put Ramon Grau San Martin in the presi~ 
dency. He resigned on Jan. 15, 1934, and 
the Junta put in Carlos Hevia, who was 
succeeded on Jan. 18 by Col. Carlos Men- 
dieta. 

After conferences at the White House with 
Maxim M. Litvinoff, U S S R Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, President Roosevelt, on 
Nov. 16, declared renewal of normal diplo- 
matic relations between the United States 
and Soviet Russia. The first ambassador, 
Alexander Troyanovsky, presented his cre- 
dentials on Jan. 7, 1934, at the White 
House. # : 

Clyde Barrow, 28, on Jan. 16, with a machine 
gun, wounded two guards at the Eastham 
(Tex.) State Prison Farm, and_ liberated 
Raymond Hamilton and four other con- 
victs. On May 23, Barrow and his girl 
chum, Bonnie Parker, 23, were shot to 
death near Arcadia, La., by officers of the 


law. 

On Jan. 16, Edward G. Bremer, 37, was kid- 
napped for $200,000 in St. Paul, Minn. 
He was released on Feb. 7, in Rochester, 
Minn. 

— On Jan. 25, at Tucson, Ariz., police captured 

. John Dillinger, Charles Makley, Russell 
Clark and Harry Pierpont, together with 
$36,000 in money, and they were returned 
to jail, Dillinger to Cruwn Pojnt, Ind., and 
the others to Lima, O. Dillinger and a 
Negro felon, Herbert Youngblood, escaped 
from the Crown Point Prison on March 3. 
Dillinger was shot to death on July_22, 
outside a movie house, Lincoln Ave., Chi- 
cago, by U. S. Dept. of Justice agents. 
Youngblood «was shot to death, Mch. 16, at 
Port Huron, Mich. : 

Jan. 31, The U. S. Government reduced the 
dollar’s gold weight from 25.8 grains to 
15.5/21, grains 9/10 fine, making its gold 
value 59.06+ per cent of the par fixed by 
the 1900 Act. 

Feb. 19, U. S. cancelled all air mail contracts. 
The Army carried the air mail for 316 
months, losing a dozen officers in plane 


accidents. 

In_ Austria, Feb, 12-15, an abortive Social 
Democrat uprising in Vienna, Linz and 
other places cost 100 lives, with 300 

wounded. 

—— Feb. 17, Albert I, 58, King of the Belgians, 
noted mountain climber, was killed by fall- 
ing from a cliff overlooking the River 
Meuse, east of Namur. 

Mch. 6, Dr. Alice L. Wynekoop, 63, was_con- 
victed, in Chicago, of the murder of her 
son's wife, Mrs. Rheta Gardner Wynekoop, 
22, Nov. 21, 1933, and was sentenced, Mch. 
24, to a 25-yr. prison term. 

—— Mch. 22, U. S. Congress granted Philippine 
independence, later ratified by the Philip- 
pine Legislature, effective in 1945 or soon 
thereafter. 

April 27, at Buenos Aires, the Argentine, 
anti-war pact, previously agreed on at the 
Pan-American conference in Montevideo, 
was signed by the United States, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Ei 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama and Venezuela. It was 
sien i ae ie i: 1933, ae Argentina, 

azil, ile, exico, ara: 
Uruguay, in Rio. a oe 

May 10, drought and dust storms in the U. S. 
mid-West are destroying winter wheat. 

Longshoremen and other dock laborers began 
strikes on the U. S. Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts, marked by violence and fatalities. 
A_ general strike of union workers was 
started on July 16, in San Francisco, but 
quickly fizzled; the dock strikes practically 
ended by arbitration on July 29. 

—— May 29, The Treaty of Relations between the 
United States of America and the Republic 
of Cuba was signed, abrogating the Treaty 
of Relations concluded between the United 
States and Cuba on May 22, 1903. It was 
ratified May 31, by the U. S. Senate and 
was put into force on June 9. } 

— ss 24 Pees toe rn Steet of 81 warships 

7 cers and men ed J 

York Harbor for the lane eee 


first time in four 


years, 
—— June 14, Germany proclaimed a transfer mor- 


atorium, and suspended 
au yorire may ed cash payments on 
—— June 15, The U. S. Senate ratified the Geneva 


(June 17, 1925) convention for the super-- 


President, . 


eS oe 


a Se) et el ee ee he et lee eee 


Memorable Dates 
in 2c eee EIS ath ee Neh 


vision of international trade in arms, am- 
munition and implements of war, including 
aircraft and airships. 

_ ine The U. S. Treasury banned silver 

June 30, In Germany, a plot by Nazi leaders 
and Storm Troop commanders to over- 
throw the regime of Chancellor Adolf Hit- 
ler was discovered. There were many ar- 
rests, executions and suicides. Ex-Chan- 
cellor Gen. Kurt van Schleicher, 51, was 
shot to death resisting arrest. His wife also 
was killed. 

—— July 1, President Roosevelt went on board the 
U. S. cruiser Houston, off Annapolis, Md., 
and started for Hampton Roads, and Ha- 
waii; landed in Portland, Oregon, on 
August 3; and then started back East 
through the drought afflicted plains states. 

July 17. Strike of Minneapolis truck drivers; 
ended Aug. 21. 

—— duly 25, Nazis in Vienna, Austria, seized the 
building used by the Cabinet, shot Chan- 
cellor Engelbert Dollfuss, 41, to death. The 
police and loyal troops soon recaptured the 
Chancellory, with some loss of life. 

— Aug. 1, In Port Au Prince, the United States 
relinquished control of Haiti. 

— Aug. 19, The German people approved the 
consolidation of the offices of President and 
Chancellor in a single Leader-Chancellor, 
Adolf Hitler, which followed the death of 
President von Hindenburg, Aug. 2. 

—— Aug. 21, a band of robbers took $427,950 from 
. Rubel armed car on Bay 19th St., Brook- 


yn. 

Sept. 1, Strike orders applying to 1,000,000 
employees in the cotton, silk and wool 
divisions, went into effect at 11:30 P. M., 
issued by the United Textile Workers of 
America. The trouble was greatest in 
Georgia, South Carolina and North Carolina 
in the South, and in Maine and Rhode 
Island. The National Guard and mobs 
clashed in several states and over 20 persons 
were killed. President Roosevelt’s personal 
appeal ended the strike on Sept. 22, pend- 
ing further arbitration. 

Sept. 21, Hurricane winds have swept across 
Honshiu, the central island of Japan. Fa- 
talities totaled 4,232; damage over $90,- 


000,000. 

Oct. 5, In Spain, a revolutionary general 
- strike was called by Communist and So- 
: Cialist leaders in protest. against the in- 
clusion by Premier Alejandro Lerroux of 
three Catholic Popular Actionists in his 
new cabinet. In the province of Catalonia 
an independent free state was proclaimed. 
Sanguinary disorders occurred at Madrid, 
Barcelona and other cities and_ industrial 
centres. All of Spain was put under martial 
law. President Luis Companys and other 
Catalan rebels were captured after loyal 
troops had shelled the public buildings at 
Barcelona. Warships were sent to the coast 
cities. Churches and convents were burned 

by anti-Catholics. 
—- Oct. 9, King Alexander I (45) of Yugo Slavia 
and Foreign Minister Jean Louis Barthou 
(72) of France, were assassinated in Mar- 
seilles, where the King had landed from a 
warship, and was on the way to a diplo- 
matic conference at Paris. The slayer, 


Scottsburg, Ind. The kidnaper, Thomas H. 
Robinson dr. was caught in California, May 
11, 1936 and on May 13 sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life. 
— Oct. 22, Charles (Pretty Boy) Floyd, 30, was 
aoe to en by U. S. officers near East 
verpool, oO. 
—— Nov. 24, In Chicago, the $100,000,000 Insull 
mail fraud trial ended in a verdict of not 
uilty for Samuel Insull and his 16 co-de- 
endants, all former associates in the utili- 
ties and financial field. Included among 
them were Harold L. Stuart, Charles B. 
* Stuart, Stanley Field, Clarence W. Sills,- 
and Edward J. Doyle. 
— Noy. 27, With a machine gun, George (Baby 
Face) Nelson (Lester M. Gillis) shot to 
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death U. S. Dept. of Justice Agent Herman | 
E. Hollis, and mortally wounded his as- 


sociate Samuel P. Cowley, near Chicago. 
The next day, Nelson’s dead body was 
found in Niles Center, wrapped in a 
blanket. 


—— Dec. 9, First clash between Ethiopian and 
Italian soldiers at or near Wai Wai, on the 
disputed frontier of Italian 
Dec. 15, Italy refused arbitration as to” the 
frontier and demanded reparations and an 
apology; , 1935—Jan. 10, fighting resumed, 
Italy mobilized 70,000 troops; a, committee 
of conciliation was agreed to; May 13, 
Ethiopia protested to the League of Na- 
tions; Oct. 3, Italian forces invaded Ethi- 
opia, Adowa bombed; Oct. 4, Adigrat oc- 
cupied; Oct. 6, Adowa occupied; Oct. 14, 
Aksum, the Holy City, taken; Nov. 6, 
Makale and Gorahia occupied; 1936—March 
29, Harar destroyed; April 13, Italian forces 
on North Shore of Lake Tana (Tsana); 
April 15, Dessie taken; May 1, Emperor 
Haile Selassie and family fled from Addis 
Ababa to Jibuti, whence they went on a 
British cruiser to Palestine; May 5, Premier 
Benito Mussolini, in Rome, announced the 
war over, Ethiopia annexed, and King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel had become Emperor of 
Ethiopia; so decreed, May 9. 

The Saar Territory, taken from Germany by 
the Versailles World War Treaty, voted, 
Jan. 13, to return to German ownership, 
on March 1. 

— Feb. 12, The $4,000,000 U. S. navy_dirigible 
balloon, Macon, sank in the Pacifie severa: 
miles off Point Sur, Calif.; 2 lost. 

Feb. 18, The U. S. Supreme Court, 5 to 4, 
held that Congress was within its power in 
abrogating the gold clause in private con- 
tracts, but had gone too far in doing so in 
government obligations. 

Mch. 12, The brief revolution in Greece ended, 
when ex-Premier Elentherios Venizelos fied 
with his wife, from Canea to the Italian 
island of Rhodes. Venizelos, 71, died, Mch. 
18, in exile, at Paris. . 

April 5, The $4,880,000,000 works relief bill 
Was passed by both branches of Congress. 
The House approved by 317 to 70. The 
Senate adopted it 66 to 13. The bill was 
Signed by the President on April 8. 

—— April 11-14, Stresa Conference for peace rati- 
fied by Britain, France, and Italy, the 
participants. y 

—— May 6, The U. S. Supreme Court upset the 
Railroad Pension Act. 

May 18, Near Moscow, the airplane Maxim 
Gorky, the world’s largest land plane, 
crashed, killing 48, every soul aboard. The 
pilot of another plane, which collided with 
the Gorky in midair was killed. 

June 14, Bolivia-Paraguay war in the Chaco 
ceased, by truce, officially over, Oct. 28. 

Aug. 9, President Roosevelt signed the Social 
Security bill. 

Aug. 15, Will Rogers, 56, comedian, and Wiley 
Post, 36, aviator; were instantly killed when 
Post’s rebuilt airplane fell 60 feet in a fog 
15 miles from Point Barrow, Alaska. 

— Aug. 29—The Queen of the Belgians, 29, 


1935 


(Princess Astrid of Sweden) was killed by | 


skull fracture when an automobile in which 
she and the King were riding, left the road 


skirting Lake Lucerne, in Switzerland, near 


the city of Lucerne, hit two trees and~ 
careened into the water. 

Sept. 2, Storms killed 300 along the Florida 
Keys, including 200 war vets on relief at 
construction camps. 

Sept. 15—Jews in Germany lost citizenship 
with political rights. 

Oct. 21, Storm killed 2,000 in Haiti. 

Oct. 23, Arthur (Dutch Schultz) 
heimer, 33, and 3 companions—Oftto Ber- 
man, Abe Frank, and Bernard Rosen- 
krantz, were fatally shot in a tavern in 
Newark, N. J. 

— Noy. 14, A proclamation certifying the free- 
dom of the Philippine Islands and the elec- 
tion of officials chosen by ballot in the 
islands on Sept. 17 was signed by President 
Roosevelt a few minutes after noon. In 
Manila, occurred the inaugural ceremonies 

R for President Manuel Quezon. 

— Nov. 18, Economic sanctions against Italy 
went into effect, supported by 52 nation- 
members of the League of Nations, and by 
one non-member, Egypt. The sanctions 
ended on July 15, 1936. ; 

— Nov. 29, Federal dole (direct relief) ended in 
the U. S. It had cost $3,694,000,000 since 


Plegen- : 


Somaliland,” 


" 
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1936 


May, 1933. ‘ 

Dec. 30, Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, wife and 
child, arrived in Liverpool and took up 
residence in Wales. A 

Jan. 1, The U. S. Federal Act creating job- 
insurance went into effect. 

Jan. 6, The U. S. Supreme Court, 6 to 3 

(Stone, Brandeis, Cardozo), in an opinion 

read by Justice Roberts, upset the Agricul- 

tural Adjustment Act, declaring it to be an 
invasion of rights of the States to regulate 
their local activities. It specifically banned 
the use of processing taxes to regulate crop 
production. The minority termed the deci- 
sion a ‘“‘tortured construction of the Con- 
stitution.”” On Jan. 13, the Court ordered 
$200,000,000 of impounded processing taxes 
returned’ to the suing processors, and, on 

Jan. 20, peremptorily ordered the taxes 

returned at once. f 

Jan. 20, King George V, 70, died at his farm, 
Sandringham, England, and_was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Prince of Wales, 42, who 
took title as Edward VIII. He abdicated 
on Dee. 11, 1936, and was succeeded by his 
brother next in age, the married Duke of 
York, who--became George VI. The ex- 
ruler resumed his family name as David 
Windsor, but soon was created Duke of 
Windsor. He gave up the throne he said 
because he could not marry the ‘‘woman I 
love’? Mrs. Wallis Warfieid, of Baltimore, 
Aaryland, who, on Oct. 27, had gotten a 
divorce at Ipswich, England, from Ernest 
A. Simpson, an insurance agent. The decree 
became absolute on May 3, 1937. On June 3, 
1937, at Monts, France, the couple were 
married. 

Feb. 16, In Spain the Socialists and anarchists 
won the department elections. There were 
general jail deliveries. Soon thereafter re- 
bellion began, in Morocco, and spread to 
Spain, under Gen. Francisco Franco. 

Feb. 17, In Paraguay a revolution deposed 
President Eusebio Ayala. 

Mch. 2, The U. S. renounced its guarantee of 
the independence of Panama. 

Mch 7, German troops began to reoccupy the 
demilitarized Rhineland zone. 

Floods continued in Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and West Virginia. 

Mch. 25. The U. S., Britain and France 
signed in London, a naval arms limitation 
treaty to go in effect on Jan. 1, 1937 and 
to stay in force until Dec. 31, 1942. 

April 7, In Spain the Parliament deposed 
President N. A. Zamora. 

June 4, In France the first Socialist govern- 
ment took office, under Leon Blum. 

June 17, In Canada their New Deal Acts were 
declared invalid. 

June 27, The Great Lakes Exposition opened 
in Cleveland, O. 

July 13, In Madrid, Jose Calvo Sotelo, 47, a 
monarchist leader in the Cortes (Parlia- 

_ment) was removed from his home by 
Assault Guards for questioning as to the 
assassination of Lieut. Jose Castillo of their 
organization. Sotelo next appeared in the 
East Cemetery as a corpse. Death was due 
to bullet and bayonet wounds. 

July 17, Revolt against Spain’s Republican 
Government begins in Morocco and spreads 
to Spain, included much of army and _air- 
force and half of navy; July 18, Jose Giral 
became Loyalist premier; July 19, Loyalists 
defeated Insurgents in Madrid. Insurgents 
control cities of Cadiz, Huelva, Seville, 
Cordoba, and Grenada; July 24, Insurgents 
set up own government and, Aug. 16 take 
Badajoz; Aug. 27 begin aerial bombing of 
Madrid; Sept. 4 they take Irun; Sept. 12 
they take San Sebastian, and Toledo Sept. 

* 28; Oct. 1, Gen. Francisco Franco pro- 
claimed head of Nationalist (Insurgent) 
Government; Oct. 21, siege of Madrid by 
Insurgents begun; Nov. 6 Loyalist govern- 
ment moves from Madrid to Valencia. 

Aug. 23, Convicted at Moscow of plotting to 
kill Joseph Stalin and other Soviet leaders 
the following were sentenced to death: 
Gregory Zinovieff, Leon Kameneff, T. 
Smirnoff, A. Evdokimoff, T. Bakaeff, S. 
Mirachkovsky, V. Olberg, K,. Berman- 
Yure, Fritz David, Moses Lurrie, N. Yurie, 
T. Reingold, R. Pickel, V. Tervoganian, P. 
Dreitzler, E. Holzmann. They were shot 
on Aug 25, it was announced. 

Oct. 14, In Brussels, King Leopold, in a state- 
ment to a Cabinet council, announced Bel- 
gium had severed her military alliances and 
was resuming her pre-war neutrality. 


—— Oct. 30, Waterfront activity in all American 


ports of the Pacific Coast came to a halt as 
39,000 maritime workers went on strike at 
midnight, and picket lines were established. 
More than 100 ships were tied up in Pacific 
ports, 47 of them in San Francisco. The 
strike spread to New York and other 
Eastern and Gulf Ports. 


— Noy. 6. In London, a protocol laying down 


rules for the conduct of submarines was 
signed on behalf of all signatories of the 
Washington Naval Treaty of 1922. No sub- 
marines may sink or disable a merchant 
vessel unless all the passengers and crew 
first are placed in ‘“‘a place of safety.’ 


— Dec. 1. In Buenos Aires, President Roosevelt 


— Dec. 


in a speech at the opening of the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace called upon the nations of the New 
World to unite to help the Old World avert 
War. ‘The conference, on Dec. 16, adopted 
the collective security convention, the non- 
intervention protocol, and the resolution 
calling upon republics that have not al- 
ready done so to ratify existing peace 
treaties. On Dec. 19, the body adopted a 
neutrality convention that obligates all the 
American countries to take a common joint 
attitude as neutrals in case of an outbreak 


. of hostilities among any two of them. The 


gathering ended on Dec. 23, as the Foreign 
Ministers of Paraguay and Bolivia pledged 
that their countries would settle the Chaco 
dispute by pacific means. 

12, In China, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek 
was kidnapped at Sian by Gen. Chang 
Sener Spee: and was held prisoner until 

ec. 


— Dec. 21. The Cuban House of Representa- 


Dec. 27. 


tives impeached President Miguel M. Gom- 
ez, and he was tried and removed from 
office for trying to coerce the Congress as 
to legislation. 

_Charles Mattson, 10, was kidnapped 
from his home in Tacoma, Wash., was held 
awhile for ransom, then was murdered. The 
pees ae found, near Everett, Wash., Jan. 


— Dec. 30. In Flint, Mich., backed by the John 


1937 


L. Lewis Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation, (C.1.0.), the United Automobile 
Workers of America started its campaign 
to include the nation’s automobile indus- 
try within its ranks. It struck at the cen- 
ter of General Motors operations and 
halted activities in three of its unit plants. 


Jan. 1. In Spain, the Insurgent shelling of 


Madrid, was continued at intervals; Feb. 8, 
Insurgents took Malaga. The Insurgent 
headquarters were (military) at Burgos, 
and (diplomatic) at Salamanca; Bilbao, on 
June 19; Santander, on Aug. 25; Gijon, on 
Oct. 21. Warships of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Germany, on Mch. 13, began to 
police the coasts of Spain under the 27- 
nation neutrality agreement. Gen. Franco, 
on April 19, set up a one-party State, dis- 
solving the Fascist and Carlist organiza- 
tions. The Insurgent battleship, Espana, 
was sunk, April 30, by airplanes, off San- 
tander; May 17, new Loyalist Government 
formed under Premier Juan Negrin; many 
were killed in an Anarchist uprising in 
Barcelona; Oct. 28, Loyalists shifted goy- 
ernment to Barcelona; Nov. 28, Insurgents 
proclaimed blockade of all Loyalist ports. 


—— Jan. 4. The U. S. Supreme Court unanimous- 


— Jan. 20. 


ly upset the conviction and jail sentence 
of Dirk de Jonge, Oregon Communist, ac- 
cused of violating the State’s Criminal 
Syndicalism Law. The Court asserted that 
the right of peacable assembly was as fun- 
damental as the constitutional guarantees of 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 
In Washington, on the main por- 
70 of the Capitol, his head bared to 
Hm eee Re sane: eee took for 
e second time e 0a as Pri 
the United States. ee 


—— Jan. 22. Floods in the valleys of the Missis- 


sippi, Alleghany and Ohio Rivers and their 
branches began to bring death, homeless- 
ness, privation, property destruction and 
trafic tie-ups at Pittsburgh, Portsmouth, O., 
Huntington, W. Va., Louisville, Cincinnati, 
and many other places. The flood damage 
was more severe in Louisville, Paducah, Ky., 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. In Kentucky 
over 225 persons were drowned; in Illinois, 
15; in Missouri, 17; in Tennessee, 10; in 
Arkansas, 28; and small numbers in Ohio, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Missis- 
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. of farm lands were fiooded. 


—— Feb. 11. 
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shot and killed 


—— Mch. 18. Ane 


Memorable fates 


Sippi. Over 500,000 homes and vast areas 
Including 
deaths indirectly due, the total was esti- 
mated at 900. Over 35 rescue workers were 
drowned by sinking, on Jan. 30, of a steel 
eres in the Mississippi near New Madrid, 


O.. 
— In Moscow, a treason trial, Jan. 23-30, re- 
» sulted in execution of 13 of 17 defendants, 


Karl Radek (Sobelsohn) got off with a 
10-yr. sentence to prison. 


— In China, Feb. 3, a military revolt in Sian, 


capital of Shensi Province, brought the as- 
Sassination of Gen. Wang: I-Cheh, chief of 
the forces of the Central government of 
the Republic. In April, Prince Chichibue, 
oldest brother of Emperor Hirohito of Japan 
made with his wife, a good-will visit to 
the United States, England, and the Conti- 
nent. In May, the army-supported Japa- 
nese Cabinet of Hayashi resigned. Early 
in July the fighting in China, west of 
Peiping, was renewed by the Japanese. 
Tungchow was attacked on July 27; the 
Japanese on July 29, bombed Tientsin, de- 
stroying Nankai University; on Aug. 9, 
they took formal possession of Peiping; on 
Aug. 11, they landed marines at Shanghai 
and shelled Nankow. _ Thereafter there 
was almost continuous fighting in Shang- 
hai, where on Aug. 14, Chinese misdi- 
rected bombs killed several hundred civil- 
ians, and on Aug. 22, an artillery shell fell 
in the International Settlement, destroy- 
ing a department store and killing 400 
persons. The Japanese blockade of the 
East Coast of China began on Aug. 25, cov- 
ering 800 miles and was extended in Sept. 
to cover 2,700 miles. The Dollar Line ship, 
President Hoover, and other vessels on the 
Yangtze, were hit by stray Chinese or 
Japanese shells. Nanking, Canton, and 
many other places in the eastern provinces 
of China were attacked by Japanese planes. 
On Oct. 23, Suiyuan Prevince declared in- 
dependence from China. On Nov. 8, the 
Chinese abandoned Shanghai as an ad- 
ministrative point, and the Japanese took 
control. Premier Chiang Kai-Shek moved 
his headquarters to Hankow. On Dec. 12, 
Japanese shells sank the U. S._ gunboat 
Panay, with loss of 2 lives; and several 
American oil carriers, (the captain of 
one died) on the Yangtze River above 
Nanking. Several British craft were hit 
by the shells. A number of lives were 
lost. For these and other ‘“‘accidental’’ 
bombings, the Japanese apologized and as- 
sumed financial responsibility. The United 
States and Britain had made strong pro- 
tests. On Dec. 14th, the pro-Japanese ad- 
ministration in Peiping announced it had 
restored the city’s old name, Peking. Dur- 
ing the year many lepers were executed by 
the Chinese government 


—— Jan. 30. Chancellor Hitler told the Reichstag 
t 


hat Germany annuls and repudiates the 
admission implied in her signature of the 
Versailles Treaty fixing upon her responsi- 
bility for the World War, and, from this 
time onward the German railways and the 
German Reichsbank are free from the 
obligations imposed upon them by that 
treaty and are restored to the complete 
sovereignty of the Reich. He issued a de- 
cree forbidding Germans to accept any 
Nobel prize in the future and establishing 
rival prizes for Germans only. 

The General Motors Corporation 
signed a strike settlement with its em- 
ployees, with increase of 5 cents an hour 
in wages. In some of the Michigan strikes 
court injunctions were defied. Most of the 
big steel mills signed up. aad 30, the 
police- were attacked by Republic Steel 
Corp.’s strikers in South Chicago, they 
said, and in the combat 16 workers were 
. In June a short strike 
cut off the electric currents in mmgenr ye Tt : 
Saginaw Valley. There were several ma) 
workers” strikes on the East, South and 
West coasts. 


— Mch. 2. Quakes shook Ohio, Michigan, Indi- 


West Virginia and Kentucky. 

losion oa och e gas, bier 

had been piped-in for heating purposes, de- 

stroyed the Consolidated Public School in 

New London, Texas, ten minutes before 

the teachers and children were to have left 

The dead numbered 293. 

In Flemington, N. J., the perjury 
Benjamin Heier, re- 


ana. 
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sulting from testimony he gave for the de-— 


fense at the trial of Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann. 

April 8. The Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization closed the General Motors Cor- 
poration plant in Oshawa and drew from 
Mitchell F. Hepburn, Premier of Ontario, 
formal notice that methods which had 


“brought the United States almost into-— 


a state of anarchy’ would not be tolerated 
in Ontario. 

May 6. he dirigible balloon, Hindenburg, 
on its first 1937 trip from Germany was 
destroyed by fire and explosions, at 7:23, 
P.M., as it was about to tie up at the 
U. S. Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J.; 
36 of the 97 passengers were fatally burned 
including the commander, Capt. Ernst 
Lehmann. 

May 12, George VI and his wife, Elizabeth, 
were crowned in Westminster Abbey, Lon- 
don, as King and Emperor and Queen and 
Empress. 

May 21. A Soviet airplane made a landing at 
the North Pole and established a permanent 
weather and scientific station for regular air 
communication between Russia and Amer- 
ica by way of the polar region. After fly- 
ing over the Pole at 11:10 A.M. the plane 
went on 15 miles further where it landed 
on a smooth area of an ice floe at, 11:35 
A.M. It had come 560 miles from Rudolf 
Island. The ice floe was 10 feet thick and 
kept on_drifting. Supply planes followed 
later. The plane was piloted by M. V. 
Vodopyanoff. With him was Professor 
Otto J. Schmidt, head of the .Northern 
Sea route. 

May 24. The International Paris Exposition 
of 1937 was opened by President Albert Le- 
brun, accompanied by Premier Leon Blum, 

May 28. The official London Gazette an- 
nounced that the King had granted letters 
patent to the Duke of Windsor ‘‘to hold and 
enjoy for himself only the title, style or 
attribute of Royal Highness, so however 
that his wife and descendants, if any, shall 
not hold said title, ‘style, or attribute.” © 

June 3. In Monts, France, 
Windsor married Mrs. Wallis Warfield at 
the Chateau de Cande. The French civil 
ceremony was performed by the Mayor of 
Monts. This was followed by the marriage 
service of the Church of England, by the 
Rey. R. Jardine, vicar of St. Paul’s, Dar- 
lington, England. 

In assembly, in Philadelphia, the Presby- 
terian Church of America, 65 to 
jected an overture calling upon its mem- 
ers to recognize and practice ‘‘total ab- 
stinence’’ from intoxicants as the ‘only 
true principle of temperance.’’ 

June 12. The Pan-American Exposition 
opened in Dallas, Tex. A $75,000 jeweled 
lock at the main gate, symbolic of inter- 
national friendship, was opened by 21 
girls, who inserted keys in the names 
of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Par; 
Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela, Mexico, Texas 
and the United States. ; 

June 20. In Pennsylvania, the thlehem 
Steel Corporation started evacuation of its 


Cambria plant under orders of Governor 


Earle, who had _ declared martial law. 
Meantime the C.1.0. had called off the 
strike. 

July 2. Amelia Earhart Putnam, on an 
equatorial air trip around the world, who 
had left Lae, New Guinea, on July 1, 
radioed at 3.20 P.M. (E, D. T.) that she 
was over the Pacific with a half hour’s fuel 


supply and not insight of land, “‘position 


doubtful.”” That was the last message. 
U. S. government war ships and airplanes 
searched in vain for the plane and its two 
occupants. ri 


Aug. 3. Wreckage of a Pan American-Grace 


Airways flying boat, due from Cali, 
Colombia, with’ 11 passengers and a crew 
of 3, was found by a navy plane 20 miles 
at sea from Cristobal. Among the pas= 
sengers were Rex Martin and G. O. 
well of the Bureau of Air Commerce, and 


T. J. Wakely jr., of the Nat'l. City Bk: 


nch in Santiago, Chile. f 4 0 
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Senator Hugo Black of Alabama, to be As- ~ 


— Aug. 22. Near Cody, 
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Oct. 
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of Sigismund Levanevsky, left the Mos- 
cow flying field at 10:13 A.M., bound for 
Alaska, and the U.S. After passing over 
the Pole it radioed that one of its engines 
was dead, due to a damaged oil pipe. Sir 
Hubert Wilkins and other aviators flew 
over the Arctic regions for days in vain 
search for the missing plane and its oc- 
cupants. In Moscow, on Feb. 27, 1939, Mik- 
hall M. Voznesensky, ex-radio operator at 
the Rudolf Island station, was sentenced 
to 20 years imprisonment for disrupting 
radio communications by a sit-down strike 
at the time Levanevsky and companions 
were on their flight and during the period 
of relief expeditions. 

Wyo., 14 men were 


burned to death and 50 injured when fire 
fighters were trapped by flames in the 
Shoshone National Forest. The flames 
trapped Earl Davis, U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads foreman, nine other bureau em- 
ployees and about 40 CCC members. 

Sept. 19. More than 125,000 Mormon church 
members of the Salt Lake City region ate 
but one meal in order that the financial 
equivalent to the other meals might go to 
needy brothers and sisters. 7 

Oct. 1. In a radio address broadcast from a 
friend’s house in Chevy Chase, Md., ex- 
Senator Hugo L. Black of Ala. (recently ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to be an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court) 
declared that he joined the Ku Klux Klan 
“about 15 years ago’’ ‘‘later resigned’ 
and ‘‘never rejoined.”” He dropped the 
Klan he asserted ‘‘before becoming a Sen- 
ator.”” He denied bias against Negroes, 
Jews or Roman Catholics, or against any 
Yrace or creed. 

Oct. 12. In Beirut, Syria, J. Theodore Mar- 
Tiner, 45, the U. S. Consul General, was 
shot ‘dead by an Armenian, Mejardich 
Karayan, who has a family living in the 
United States, and who told police his mo- 
tive had been revenge for a vice consul’s 
refusal to grant him a visa. He was ex- 
ecuted. 

Oct. 14. In Bartow, Fla., the jury by court 
order, acquitted the Tampa policemen (C. 
A. Brown, Jr., C. W. Carlisle, John Bridges, 
Arlie Gilliam, kleagle of the Orlando Klan; 
F. W. Switzer and Sam E. Crosby), who 
were on trial for second-degree murder 
following the fatal flogging of Joseph Shoe- 

aker when he refused a Ku Klux Klan 

arning to leave town. The judge ruled that 
the State had not proved ‘‘the actual or 
constructive presence’ of any of the men 
at the scene of the crime. 

17. A 21-passenger United Air Lines 

plane, west-bound, which left Cheyenne, 

Wyo., with 19 persons aboard, at 6:25 P.M., 

and was due in Salt Lake City at 8:42 P.M., 

erashed at‘10,000 ft. altitude, into Chalk 

Mt., in the Uinta Range, south of Knight, 

Wyo. It was 15 miles south of its regular 

in a rain-snow storm. All were 
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Dec. 11. 


Dec. 29. 


Jan. 5. 


Jan. 


Jan. 11. 


Jan. 13. A 
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was approved 13 to 4 (King, D., Burke, D., who was the daughter of Prince An aes fo) 
Austin, R., Steiwer, R.) by the Se Greece Prince Ludwig, 6; and Prince 
. judiciai f i 2 oat confirmed by exander. 
s get acre a Rag. ue —— Nov. 24. The 9-power treaty conference, in 
—— Aug. 12. A Russian airplane under command Brussels, adjourned indefinitely. 


Dec. 10. in a collision of two trains in Scot- 


land, bound from Edinburgh for Glasgow, 
in a snow storm, 35 passengers were killed. 
Italy gave notice of withdrawal 
from the League of Nations. 


The non-Russian commission_of inquiry on 


Leon Trotsky announced in N. Y. City that 
it had found him guiltless of the con- 
spiracy, sabotage and other charges against 
him by the Stalin regime. 


In Soviet Russia, the Congress, first under 


the new constitution, was chosen by secret 
popular vote. 


Dec. 20, the U. S. Supreme Court ruled, 7 to 


2, that the government has no right to di- 
vulge intercepted phone messages. 


Dec, 21. The Lincoln Vehicular Tunnel under 


the Hudson River between N. Y. City and 
Weehawken,-N. J., was opened (one tube) 
to traffic. 


Dec. 23. The Cuban Amnesty bill was signed, 


proceedings against ex-President Machado 
were dropped, and he was released by the 
U. S. Court in N. ¥. City. 


Dec. 28. As the day ended the Irish Free 


State became the State of Hire (Ireland). 
Seven members of the Christopher 
Columbus good-will flight to South Amer- 
ica died when their plane crashed in the 
mountains near Cali, Colombia. 


Dec. 39. The yacht Aafje was towed to Los 


Angeles after her owner, Dwight Faulding, 
andd@her navigator, Jack Morgan, had been 
slain and cast overboard. 

A U. S. bombing plane vanished off 
San Pedro, Calif., with 7 Navy men aboard; 
cadet ie S. P. Hawkins was lost in the 
search. 


Jan. 9. An Argentine plane crashed in Uru- 


guay; 9 persons died, including a son of 
ex-President Justo of Argentina. 

10. A plane from Seattle, Wash., for 
Chicago fell in the mountains of Montana, | 
northwest of Bozeman; 9 lives were lost. 
The hydroplane, Samoan Clipper, 
from American Samoa for Auckland, New 
Fata with 7 aboard, vanished near Pago 
ago. 


Jan. 16. Insurgent planes from Majorca began 


daily bombing of Barcelona; Feb. 1, Loyalist 
Cortes, at Montserrat, near Barcelona, got 
a message of sympathy from 60 U. S. Sena- 
tors; Feb. 22, Insurgents recaptured Teruel; 
March 6, Insurgent cruiser, Baleares, sunk 
off Cartagena by Loyalist gunboat; March 
7, air raids kill 1,000 in Barcelona; In- 
surgents take Lerida; April 15, they reach 
the sea at Lerida cutting Loyalist Spain in 
two; Oct. 10, Italy begins token withdrawal 
of 10,000 troops; Dec. 23, Insurgents begin 
final campaign against Barcelona, which 
falls on Jan. 26, 1939 


Jan. 12. The first session of the U. S. S. R.’s 


“‘Red Parliament’, the supreme Soviet, 
elected under the new constitution, opened 
in the Kremlin Great Palace. Joseph Stalin 
was among the delegates. 

commission of the Church of 
England has reported that the creation 


natrative in Genesis is mythological, with 
a symbolic rather than a historie value. 
—— Jan. 18. Ecuador decreed explusion of alien 
Jews, except those in agriculture. 
— In Ste. Hyacinthe, Quebec, 47 persons died 
in a fire at the College of the Sacred Heart. 
—— Feb. 1. Collision of U. 


. A resolution condemning the im- 
pending visit of the Duke and Duchess of 
. Windsor to the United States with the 
announced purpose of studying labor con- 


ditions was adopted unanimously by the 
Baltimore Federation of Labor, a unit of 
the A. F. of L. The stated objection was 
labor hostility to Charles E. Bedaux, labor- 
efficiency expert, sponsor of the tour, 
author of a production-speed-up system. 


— Noy. 10. In Brazil, at Rio de Janeiro, Presi- 


dent Getulio Vargas’s Cabinet approved 
ae put into immediate effect a new Consti- 
ution. 


— Nov. 16. An airplane from Cologne bound for 


London hit in a fog, at 2:30 P.M., a factory 
chimney in descending near Ostend, Bel- 
gium; 8 passengers and 3 of the crew were 
Killed. The passengers killed included Do- 
wager and Grand Duchess Eleanore of 
Hesse bei Rhein, widow of the Grand Duke 


—— Feb. 24. Peter Levine, 12, son of Murray 


Navy bombin 
planes killed 11 persons off San Bearer 


Calif. 


Feb. 20. Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 


resigned from the British Cabinet. He was 
at odds with Prime Minister Neville Cham- ~ 
berlain and a majority of his colleagues on 
how to seek settlements with Italy and 
Germany. He took with him into retirement 
Viscount Cranborne, Under-Secretary for- 
Foreign Affairs. 


King Carol of Rumania by proclamation abol- 


ished parliamentary government and re- 
placed it by a Fascist corporative Chamber _ 
and Senate. The King’s constitution was 
backed Feb. 24 by a popular vote—4, 165,193 
for; 5,313 against. : 


'—— July 29. The hydroplane Hawaii Cli 
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Levine, vanished from his home in New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Parts of his body drifted 
ashore, May 29, on Long Island Sound near 
New Rochelle. 

—— Mar. 2. Storms and floods in Southern Cali- 
fornia caused 81 deaths, of which 31 were 
in the Los Angeles area. 

—— Mar. 13. In Austria, after the resignation of 
Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg and President 
Wilhelm Miklas, the new Chancellor, Arthur 
Seyss-Inquart, proclaimed the political and 
geographic union of Germany and Austria. 
This was ratified by a popular vote, ex- 
cluding Jews, in Austria on April 10. Mean- 
time, Chancellor Adolf Hitler, at the head 
of German troops, which began to cross 
the frontier on March 11, had taken pos- 
session of Austria. The Italian Grand Coun- 
cil, headed by Premier Benito Mussolini, 
voted approval. 

— In Moscovy, in the treason trials, all of the 
21 defendants were found guilty, of whom 
18, including N. Bukharin, A. I. Rykoff, 
H. G. Yagoda, N. N. Kreitinsky, G. T. 
Grinko and A. P. Rosengoltz, were sent- 
enced to death and were shot; imprisonment 
Was. meted to C. G. Rakovsky (20 yrs.); 
S. A. Bessonor (15 yrs.), and Dr. D. D. 
Pletnev (25 yrs.) 

— In the Kazakhstan Republic 19 “‘traitors’’ 
were convicted and shot, including ex- 
president U. Kolumbetoff and ex-chief 
prosecutor S. Yeskarayeff. 

—— Mar. 18. Mexico nationalized the petroleum 
industry. 

—— Mar. 21. President Roosevelt removed Arthur 
E. Morgan as Chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and put H. A. Morgan in 
his place. d 

—— Apr. 5. The 1938 N. Y. State Constitutional 
Convention opened in Albany. d 

—— Apr. 11. Richard Whitney, 49, ex-president 
of the N. Y. Stock Exchange, and head of 
the collapsed bond brokerage firm of Rich- 
ard Whitney & Co., Broad St., N. Y. City, 
was sentenced to 5 to 10 years in State 
Prison, on each of two indictments, to 
which he had pleaded guilty, which charged 
him with having misused 05,000 of the 
trust fund established by his father-in-law, 
the late George R. Sheldon, and with the 
theft of $109,000 from the fund of the N. Y. 
Yacht Club, of which he was _ treasurer. 
The sentences run concurrently. He entered 
Sing Sing prison on April 12. 

—— Apr. 25. Britain (The United Kingdom) and 
Eire (Ireland) signed an accord under 
which Britain gives up naval control (Ad- 

property and rights) of the ports 
of Cobh (Queenstown), Bere Haven, and 
Lough Swilly; and Eire agrees to pay 
£10,000,000 by Nov. 20, 1938, in final settle- 
ment of Britain’s claim to land annuities, 
default of which since 1932 led to the 
tariff war that has hurt Irish agriculture. 
These tariffs are now thereby abolished; 
Eire agrees to continue until 1987 annual 

ayments covering damage to property dur- 
ng the land troubles, as provided in the 
Anglo-Irish agreement of 1925. The Dail 
Eireann approved, on April 29, the pact. 

— May 4. The steamship (motorship) Lafayette, 
was destroyed by fire at Havre, France. 
She had arrived from New York on April 
28, was in the drydock for an overhauling, 
and was scheduled to leave for New York. 
There was a strike on one of the company’s 
other ships, the Champlain, and a sailor 
confessed to setting small fires on her on 


May 10. x 

—— May ve King Solomon’s long-vanished sea- 
port, where he built and operated ships 
and smelted copper, at the northern end 
of the eastern arm of the Red Sea, has been 
found buried under the sands near Aquaba, 
about half a mile from the present shore 
line: 


-— — June 19. In a-train wreck, due to a bridge 


collapse in a flooded creek in Montana, 
east, of Miles City, 47 persons were killed. 
—— July 17. Douglas G. Corrigan, of Los Angeles, 
flew 
Dublin, without permit or passport. 
—— July 26. In N. Y. City, John W. Wards, 26, 
* a former bank clerk, ended an 11-hour stay 
~ on an 18-inch ledge and dived headlong to 
death at 10:33 P.M. from the 17th floor of 
the Hotel Gotham, in N. Y. City. 
pper, with 
15 aboard, for Manila, v: ied when about 
665 miles from there; 15 nersons were lost. 


from Brooklyn across the Atlantic to |- 
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— Sept. 5. In Santiago, Chile, more than 60 


persons were killed and many wounded in 
a National Socialist uprising of students 
and others, who seized the university and 
barricaded themselves, also in the Workers 
Insurance Building, opposite the Presi- 
dential Palace. 


: 


— Sept. 21. High winds and consequent floods _- 


Sweeping the Atlantic coast of New York, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts, thence going north, overland, killed 
453 persbns and left 100 more missing; 
known dead, as estimated by the Red Cross, 
included 231 in Rhode Island, 87 in Massa= 
chusetts, 72 in Connecticut and 54 in New 
York, mostly on the South Shore of, Long 
Island; 9,000 dwellings were destroyed, 
50,000 damaged; 100,000 persons were made 
homeless; loss, $500,000,000. 
—— Oct. 1. German troops, under the command 
of Colonel-General von Leeb, at 2 P.M. 
‘ crossed the German-Czechoslovak frontier 
in the Bohemian Forest between Helfenberg 
and Finsterau in accordance with the terms 
of the agreement covering Sector Number 
1. The outgoing Czech troops kept about 
144 miles ahead of the advancing German 
soldiers. The whole ceded area was occupied, 
successively, to Oct. 10. The arrangements 
followed conferences between Hitler 
Chamberlain and agreements reached by 
Daladier and Mussolini; marked also by 
cable appeals from President Roosevelt, 
done to ‘‘preserve the peace of Europe.’’ 
President Eduard Benes resigned Oct. 5, 
In Czechoslovakia, as in Austria and Italy 
decrees against the Jews (anti-Jewish de- 
crees) resulted in thousands of fugitives: 
—— Oct. 3. Mexico, in appropriating lands of 
foreigners for peasant agriculture, included 
17,980° acres belonging to W. R. Hearst in 
the State of Chihuahua. D 
—— Oct. 21. Japanese troops marched into Canton, 
China; they occupied Hankow, Oct. 26. 
— Nov. 2. The German-Italian arbitrators (For- 
eign Ministers Joachim von Ribbentrop and 
Galeazzo Ciano), in Vienna, awarded. to 
Hungary about 4,000 square miles of Czecho- 
slovak territory lying along the northern 
Hungarian border from Rumania to Ger- 
many. The award covers areas populated 
by Hungarians and contains 860,000 per- 
sons. With the new _cessions to Poland 
agreed on between Prague and Warsaw, 
the partition of Czechoslovakia has been 


iY 


and 7 


J 


completed. The Hungarians marched in, 


Nov. 5; the Polish troops completed occu- ~ 


pation Nov. 27. 4 
— Noy. 7. Ernst vom Rath, third secretary of 
the German Embassy in Paris, was shot to 
death there by Herschel Grynszpan, 17, a 
German-born Polish emigrant of Jewish 
extraction, who gave as his excuse Nazi 
persecution of the Jews. Anti-Jewish riots 


broke out in Berlin when news of vom | 


Rath’s death was announced. ' 
—— Noy. 12. The German government decreed a 
fine of a billion marks on Jews, to aid 
the poor among those who have suffered 
losses in the outbreaks against them, their 
property and their businesses. nie 


—— Noy. 17. A 3-year reciprocal trade agreement 


(in effect as of Jan. 1, 1939) between the 
United States and Great Britain, Canada, 
Newfoundland and the British Colonial 
Empire, was signed in the White House, 
Washington, by U. S. Secretary of State 
Hull, Sir Ronald Lindsay, British Ambas- 
sador, and Prime Minister W. L. King, for 
the Dominion of Canada. 

— Noy. 30. 
the 40-hour week in France was crimpe 
by government decrees nationalizing arma- 
ment industries, and by use of the army 
and navy in place of strikers. The walk- 
out in private industry in the provinces was — 
25 per cent or more. In such radical centers 
as Peripignan, near the border of Loyalist 
Spain, and at Marseille and other ports 
the strike had small effect. In the 
North, except in the metal trades, the strike 
was inoperative and few incidents occurred. 

— In Rumania, Corneliu Z. Codreanu and 
other Iron Guard (Fascist) members were 
shot to death by guards who were conveying 
them to the military prison near Bucharest. 
It was alleged an attempt had been made 
to rescue the~ prisoners. Codreanu wee 
serving a 10-yr. sentence for revolt con 
pepe The rest were convicted pf political 
murders. 


u 


, 
‘ 


The one-day general strike against 


ij 


dustrial 


\ 
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—— Dec. 4. The last trains ran on the 6th Ave. 
“T)?, N. ¥. City. The road had been in 

es operation about 60 yéars. k 
_ -—— Dec. 6. France and Germany signed a pact for 

Boe bit “pacific and good neighborly relations.”’ 

 ~“—— Dec. 9. The 8th International (Pan-American) 
vee Oe eaeen ok, Beate opened in 

: ima, Peru. It closed on Dec. 27. € : aaa 

—— Sir Anthony Eden, British ex-Minister of an ex-convict, shot himself to death in his) = 

Foreign Affairs, in a broadcast address in home, Fairfield, Conn. <4 


ae The Lima Conference and Its Declarations 


4 ¥ 
‘The Eighth Pan American Conference (one is Fourth, that in order to facilitate the consulta~ ; 
eld every five years) at Lima, Peru, adopted (Dec. | tions established in this and other American peace 
eo ) two declarations, each sighed by spe 2 ree OG — Sees = orgies pees ote 
ations attending the Conference. One was the | American republics, when deemed desirable and at — 
Declaration of Lima, the text of which follows: | the initiative of any one of them, will meet in their 
_ +DECLARATION OF THE SOLIDARITY OF AMERICA, several capitals by rotation and without pro- 
_ErcutH INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF AMER- sat the ae ai, wider” apeciell alee ~ 
nN 2 2 a 
stances or for special reasons, designate a repre- 
sentative as a substitute for its Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 
Fifth, this declaration shall be known as the 
their profound sentiment of humanity and toler- | Declaration of Lima. : . 
ance and through their absolute adherence to the Mier Lies oe a cee of American 
principles, the text of which follows: 
: fee and cob paeaae liberty without religious Eoae tone OF ego Faget ad co ne 
tacial prejudices; ereas e need for keeping alive the funda- 
t on the basis of such principles and will, | mental principles of relations among nations was 
they seek and defend the peace of the continent | never greater than today; and each state is in- 
; ea together in the cause of universal con- pezecie? in the Lapel rie 2 pes order be 
ord; aw, in peace wi justice,‘and in the social and 
That respect for the personality, sovereignty and | economic welfare of mankind, the governments of 
eee — seeps aT aoe peepee a American i ieter o pele het peo support 
ssence of international order sustaine y | and recommend, once again, the following princi- 
ental solidarity, which historically has found | ples, as essential to the achievement of the afore- 
expression in the declarations of the various States, | said objectives: _ 
or in ee a og applica, vase Scie phat er] of any state an the ere 
¢ ations and by treaties in force; ernal affairs of another is inadmissible; 
: the er ercan Caakcaes for at a ae ysnee of hag abe Sa character 
tenance of Peace, in Buenos Aires, approve shou e settle y peaceiul means; , 
ec. 21, 1936, a Declaration of Principles of 3. The use of force as an instrument of national __ 
American Solidarity and Cooperation and] or international policy is proscribed; ¥ 
ved on Dec. 23, 1936, a protocol of non- 4. Relations between states should be governed 
am yer vention: tot i _| by the precepts of international law; 
ee eee senments o we Pagar tea ber declare: | §5. Respect for and the faithful. observance of 
oy a th i eaffirm : eir —_ inental soli- | treaties constitute the indispensable rule for the 
y ar eir purpose to collaborate in the | development of peaceful relations between states, 
eoeoce of principles upon which said solidar- ad Sadat can only be revised by agreement of 
A 4 e contracting parties; 
ee eo “een sot pale eigen 6. Peaceful collaboration between representatives 
PURO decision to Miniter Mi a of the various states and the development of in- 
GeGreauinst ait: futcien inter ene ee tellectual interchange among their peoples is con- __ 
Matec tirecten then: vention OF | ducive to an understanding by each of the prob-’ 
and in case the peace seburtt . lems of the other as well as of problems common 
2 uce, y or terri- . ‘ 
tegrity of any Ametican republic is th to all, and makes more readily possible the peace- 
Pee Aon anginature-that may Be ful adjustment of international controversies: 
‘they proclaim their common concern and |..." Economie reconstruction contributes to na- 
de es io make effective their solidar- Boxee Lee pe resis ell-being, as well as to 
: ni eir res) i i i IS; . 
of the procedure of comsclanien ‘oct _8. International co-operation is a necessary con- 
by ae gonventions in force and by declara- see. the maintenance of the aforementioned 
-American conferences, using mea- x , , 
in each case circumstances aS eke The Declarations were signed by the following 
ble. countries: Bolivia, Ecuador, Uruguay, Honduras, 
is understood that the governments of the | Nicaragua, Brazil, Cuba, Costa Rica, Haiti, United 
can republics will act independently in their | States, Paraguay, El Salvador, Chile, Mexico, Pan- _ 
capacities, recognizing fully their jurid- | ama, Dominican Republic, Argentina, Guatemala, ~ 2 
lity as sovereign States. Colombia, Venezuela, Peru. 


Loss in New England Hurricane and Flood of 1938 
+3. Source: American National Red Cross 


Mass. | N. H. |N.J.)| N. Y. RE. 


117 43). 60] 207 
BEL wh SB] N2 31} 204 


298 
1,111 


y ees ples of international law, of equal sovereignty 
0! 
or 


Conn. Vt. 


2) ~~ 2,097] 672/’ 15,130 
5 672|' 15,139 
5,465] 7,889} 1,696] 4 841] 3'084| 539] 18,608 a 


5 8,756 5,621 1,107) 2 718 1,83E 411 ' 
|1$402'6801$562/469]$122,060|$117|$130,394/$400,6381851,7351$1,670,095* | 
Does not include $11,905.03 set aside to meet unknown and uncertain awards. ery _~ 


he number of families receiving various kinds of aid was—rescue, transportation and mas: te 
food, clothing and other maintenance, 5,638; building and repair, 4,871; household eee ere 
medical nursing and sanitation, 471; farm support, stock, equip., 356; occup. training etc., | 


Commander Date |No. Lat. Locality Nationality — 
*John Davis...... 1587 | 72° 12’ | West Greenland 3 
oe illiam Barents 1596 79° 49’ |Spitsbergen and Greenland Sea Hollane vg 
toe Hudson. . 1607 §0° 23’ Spitsbergeh and Greenland Sea |Holland 
coca Hudson 1616 ate 45° Ellesmere Island............: Great Britain 
pe apt. J. C. Phipps... .. 1773 80° ’ {Spitsbergen and Greenland Sea |Great Britain 
coresby the Elder........ 1806 | SI 307 |Spitsbergen and East Greenland|Great Britain 
*Sir William Edward Parry -| 1827 | 82° 45’ |North of Spitsbergen.......... Great Britain 
Wm. Morton, E. K. Kane Expeditio 1854 | 78°45’ |Cape Constitution. ........... United States 
Sir Edward A. Inglefield......... .| 1859 | 78° 28! {Smith Sound... ...e.c usb eaes Great Britain 
Dr. Isaac I. Hayes...... -| 1861 | 81°35’ |Cape Lieber, Grinnell Land. |: :|United States 
Baron Nordenskiold. .... -| 1868 | 81° 42’ |Snitsbergen. .....2.......00-. Sweden 
ig Charles F. Hall..... .| 1871 2° 11’ |Near Thank God Harbor. ..°.. United States 
a etapa Orne eee yee ‘ i8és a Ee oe pA Mica Pe ee | Austria 
ne: . Nares Ex ULES sii % 2 ortheast Grinnell Land...... 
*J. = oes = on me Brainard, be ets eed es 
en. A. W. Greely Expedition. ....... 1882 | 83° 24’ |Greenland Coast....... .. {Unt : 
*Admiral Robert E. Peary.............. 1892 | 83° 27’ |Greenland Coast....... |G nea Stace 
Se EMISEE PMBTIIONE ohooh ke Nc uw vee wesc 1893-5} 86° 14’ |North of Franz Josef Land Norway 
redertek G. JacKp00 . .. .. coc cencke ses 1894-7} 81° 20’ |Franz Josef Land........ .|Great Britain 


*Capt. Cagni, Duke of Abruzzi’s Exped’n . 
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a) 
The Record of Polar Explorations 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D., President) 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION (*Represents new records) 


Admiral Robert EB. Peary.............. 


Ziegler Polar Expedition............... 19 
*Admiral Robert E. Peary (Apr. 21)...... 1906 
*Admiral Robert E. Peary (Apr. 6)..... .| 1909 

Capt Roald Amundsen (June 15)....... 1925 

Lieut. Com. R. E. Byrd, Jr., U. S. N. 

Ret. (By airplane, May 9)........., ‘| 1926 

Amundsen-Elisworth-Nobile Expedition 

(By dirigible, May 12)............... 1926 

Capt. Sir Hubert Wilkins i 

(By airplane, April 15).............. 1928 
Gen. Umberto Nobile 
(By dirigible, May 23)............... 1928 


| 
Capt. James Cook ....-......+-+++-- (Jan. 36) 
Capt. Nathaniel Brown Palmer... . 
James Weddell................- 
Admiral 


Capt. James Clark e ) 
Carstens E. Borchgrevink . .(Feb.) 
Capt. Robert F. Scott . 
Sir Ernest Shackleton. . 
Roald Amundsen.... ote 
Capt. Robert F. Scott.........---+---- (Jan. 18) 
Rr-Adm. R. E. Byrd, U.S.N. by airplane (Nov. 29) 
Lincoln Ellsworth. by airplane 


pelago, extending northward from near 


reached by boat. 
the North Pole. 


Pavel Golovin y 

PREITY DIAND, RADY OG). cis. cceesea wt see 
Prof. Otto J. Schmidt and 4 

oe airplane, Blay 27). wee ss cdicces 


Sir Hubert Wilkins 
MEE ITETAMIOY «5 ois os cle hs > wa Sis Minis «6 


1937-8 


86° 34’ |North of Franz Josef Land.. 


Italy 


84° 17’ |Grinnell Land............-. 1) /Uni 

82° 4 |Franz Josef Land..........:25 United Stated 

87° 6’ |North of Greenland.......... United States 

905, june North Pole. . aioe. eo ae United States 
7° 44’ |North of Greenland........... Norway 

90° Spitsbergen and return........ United States 
0° itsb Norway, U_ 

9 Spitsbergen to Alaska......... { ag 

ga° Point Barrow to Spitsbergen. . . |United States 

90° Spitsbergen to North Pole..... Italy ; 

Rudolf Island to and around 
90° N. Pole; fog prev. land. ice floe. . /Russia, Soviet 
" North Pole, by flight from Ru- 
90 Golf Island: . 322° Sean ae Russia, Soviet 


North of the Coast from Point 
Barrow to the mouth of the 


gs° MacKenzie River............. Russian 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION 
| Date Latitude Longitude Nationality 


Commander 


Charles Wilkes Expedition 
Ross. 


(Nov. 18) 


...(Nov 3-Dec. 5) 


1774 71° 10’ 8, 106° 54’ W. |Great Britain, 


United States. 


8. 7 
1823 74° 15'S. 34° 17’ W. |Great Britain. 


1839 70° 5. 105° W. |United States. 


78° 10’ 8. 161° 27’ W. |Great Britain. 


1842 
1900 78° 50’ 8. 165° 50’ W. |Great Britain. 
1902 82° 17'S. 163° - Great Britain 


. |Great Britain. 


1911 902 Norway. 
1912 90° Great Britain. 
1929 90° United States. 


1935 |76-79° 588 80-120° W. |United States 


Weddell was never on the south side of the 
South Shetland Islands and generally not within 
25 miles of their northern shores, according to 
Prof. W. H. Hobbs of the University of Mich. 

During 1939 Prof. Hobbs published the results 
of researches to show that Captain Nathaniel 
Brown Palmer, operating a sealing vessel from 
Stonington, Connecticut, discovered land at the 

int indicated above. Until recently this was 

elieved to be a large island of a group called by 
some, Grahamland, and others the Antarctic Archi- 


the 


Antarctic Continent. 

As a result of exploration during the last few 
years, however, these supposed islands have turned 
out to be a peninsula of the Antarctic Continent 
and Palmer’s discovery, therefore, was the first 
of the Antarctic Continent. Prof. Hobbs reproduces 
charts and.quotes from original documents to show 
the authenticity of Palmer’s discovery and points 
out that his work has been ignored in the past in 
favor of later explorations, mostly British. 

Dr. Frederick A. Cook claimed to have discovered 
the North Pole on April 21, 1908. 


RECENT POLAR EXPEDITIONS 


Soviet Arctic—The ice-breaker, Sedoff, ice bound 
since October 23, 1937, reported on March 4, 1939, 
that it had drifted to latitude 86° 20’ North and 
longitude 115° 20’ East, the farthest north ever 


This is about 250 miles from 
Under the leadership of Capt. 


K. S. Badigan, the crew of the Sedoff has made 

scientific observations concerning meteorology, 
anography, etc. 

ee rr Antarciiotn his ship the‘ Wyatt 

Earp, which he had used for_three previous 


Antarctic expeditions, 
later reached t 


ns need oH ey as ae 
Capetown, October 29, 1938, and three mon 

Ro icee he edge of the Antarctic Continent 
at Princess Elizabeth Land. On January 11, 1939, 
El.swortir claimed 77,000 square miles of Antarctic 
Territory for the United States as a result of a 
flight over an area never before seen@dy man. He 


named this ‘‘American Highland.’”’ Flying inland 
about 240 miles along the 79th meridian of Hast 
longitude, he viewed the area south of latitude 70° 
to a distance of 150 miles east and 150 miles west 
of his line of flight and to a distance of 150 miles 
south of latitude 72°. 

German Antarctic—A German Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, led by Capt. Ritscher, left Germany, Decem- 
ber 22, 1938, for the Antarctic Continent. On 
March 9, 1939, the Expedition claimed for the 
Reich 231,660 square miles of territory in Crown 
Princess Maerta Land, which had previously been 
claimed by Norway. Two planes, in 14 flights, 
dropped German flags over the territory extending 
from the coast at approximately 70° South latitude, 
inland to the 75th degree of latitude, South, and 
extending east and west from the 15th meridian, 
East, to the 5th meridian, West. The Expedition 

| returned to Germany April 12, 1939. 
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648 Z ~~ Marine. Disasters. 8 
Notable Marine Disasters Since 1833 


38—May 11, Ship pagy on a Lake, England to 
uebec, hit by iceberg; 215. : 

me . Ship Amphitrite, bound for Australia 

convicts, wrecked off 

Boulogne, France: 128. ae 

1836—Nov. 21. American ship Bristol, England 

New York, wrecked off Far Rockaway, N. Y¥.; 77. 
1837—Jan. 2. American bark Mexico, England to 

New York, wrecked on Hempstead Beach, near 

Point Lockout, N. Y.; 5 
—Feb. 16. British ship Jane and Margaret, Eng- 

land to New York, lost near Isle of Man; 200. 

—May 9. Steamer Sherrod burned on Mississippi 
River; 175. 

—Oct. $. Steamboat Home, New York to Charles- 
ton, wrecked off Ocracoke; 100. a 
ct. 29. Steamboat Monmouth sunk in collision 

.on Mississippi, River; 234. 
1838—April 25. Steamboat Moselle blown up on 

Ohio River, near Cincinnati, Ohio; : : 

June 14. Steamboat Pulaski, Savannah to Balti- 
more, blew up off North Carolina; 140. 

gine 16. Steamboat Washington burned on Lake 

Erie; 50. 


Brown, blew up on 
ALE. GO 


: g. 9. Brig Florence, Rotterdam to New York, 

foundered off Newfoundland; 60. 
1841—Feb. 19. Ship Governor Fenner, England to 
ew York, sunk in collision off Holyhead, Eng- 
land; 122. . 

March 11. Steamer President, New York to 
with 136 persons on board; never 
rd from. / 
ril 19. American ship William Browne, Eng- 
1d to Philadelphia, sunk by iceberg; 170. 

. Steamer Erie burned on Lake Erie: 175. 


i ollide on Mississippi, Buckeye sinks; 
—Oct. 23. Steamer Lucy Walker explodes three 
s at New Albany, Ind.; 50. 
bp. 12, Steamer Tweed lost off Yucatan; 60. 
\pril 28. Emigrant ship Exmouth, London- 

y to Quebec; 200. 

Steamers Talisman and Tempest in 

on Ohio River; 100. 

. Immigrant (Holland) Steamer Phoenix 

on Lake Michigan; 240. 


from Liverpool, burned off Carnarvonshire, 
Wales; 200. aN 
sv. 15. Steamer Louisiana explodes at New 


r Steamer Royal Adelaide wrecked 
\ wig gate; 400. 
_—dJune 17. Steamer Griffith burned on Lake Erie; 


300. 
—Nov. 12. Emigrant ship Edmund, Limerick to 
New York, wrecked off coast of Ireland: 100. 

} .. 24. Steamer Amazon burned off Scilly 


26. Troopship Birkenhead, Queenstown to 
Good Hope, wrecked; 454. _ 
Steamboat Henry Clay, burned on 
ver; 70. 
0. Steamer Atlantic sunk by collision on 
Erie; 250. 
b. 15. Steamship Queen Victoria, wrecked 
blin; 67. 
The Independence burned off coast 
alifornia; 140. 
r 3. Immigrant ship William and Mary, 
ik at Bahamas; 170. 
t. 29. Emigrant ship Annie Jane wrecked off 
ist of Scotland; 348. 
. 24. Steamer San Francisco, bound for 
fornia with 700 passengers, including 500 of 
‘hird Reg. U. S. Artillery, foundered at sea; 240. 
30. Ship Staffordshire, Liverpool for 
grounded near Seal Island; 178. 
an. 20. Emigrant ship Tayleur wrecked off 
ambay; 380. f 
Steamer Georgia, burned at New 


; 60. , 
Steamer City of Glasgow, Liverpool to 
lphia, with 450 passengers, never heard 


Steamer Secretary blew up in San 
ay; a 
Ship Powhatan, Havre to New York. 


5 ee Be 
Sk) ie oe 


(Figures show livés lost. For lack of space, only more serious disas 
ee ; or in American commerce, ti 


to} 
7 


ters, mainly in American w: ter 
are noted) 5 OT aay. 
+ om (en 
grounded on Long Beach, N. Y.; 311._ ; 
—May 10. Troopship Lady Nugent, from Madras, > : 
foundered in a storm; 400. af. a x 
—Sept. 27. Steamer Arctic, from Liverpool, sunk 
ease an in fog, 40 miles off Cape Race, N. F.; 
as 


50. . 7" 
—Sept. 29. U.S. sloop of war, Albany, sailed from 
Aspinwall (now Colon), Panama, for New York; 
never heard from; 193. 
—Nov. 13. American-owned immigrant ship, New 
Era, from Bremen for New York, wrecked on New 
Ie coast, 15 miles below Sandy Hook; over 


—Nov. 13-16. Eleven British Army transports 
wrecked, 6 disabled; steamship Prince sunk in 
storm, Black Sea; 500.’ 


1855—May 1. Emigrant ship John wrecked off 
Falmouth; 200. : 
1856—Jan. 30. Chilian warship Cazador wrecked; _ 


314. 
—Sept. 23. Steamer Pacific, Collins Line, van- 
ished at sea; 288. 


—Sept. 24. Steamer Niagara, burned on Lake 
Michigan; 60. 
—Nov. 2. Steamer Lyonnals sunk off Nantucket 


in collision; 260. 

1857—Feb. 26. Steamer Tempest, 
150 on board; never heard from. 

—May 31. Steamer Louisiana, burned near Gal- 
veston, Tex.;.55. 

—June 26. Steamer Montreal, Quebec to Montreal, 
burned; 250. 

—Aug. 20. Ship Dunbar wrecked near Sydney, 
Australia; 120. 

—Sept. 12. Steamer Central America, Havana to 
New York, sunk; 400. 

1858—June 13. Steamboat Pennsylvania exploded 
on Mississippi River, near Memphis; 160. 

—Sept. 13. Steamer Austria, Hamburg. to New 
York, burned in midocean; 471. 

1859—April 27. American ship Pomona, Liverpool 
to New York, wrecked; 400. 

—Oct. 25. Steamer Royal Charter wrecked on the 
Anglesea coast; 446. : : 

1860—Feb. 19. Steamer Ondine, sunk in collision 
with Heroine, at Biddefork; 60. 

—Feb. 19. American ship Luna wrecked off Bar- 
ete aT 


Anchor Line 


‘ te 
Steamer Hungaria wrecked near C; ae 
Sable, N. S.; 205. 7 1 ee 
1860—June 24. Steamer Ben W. Lewis, blew up at 
Byes eas es 4 
ept. 8. eamer Lady Elgin sunk by collisi 
seep ale Michugan: 300; : ae 
—Feb. 7. ritish steamer Orpheus wrecked 
off coast of New Zealand: 190. R a 
—April 27._ Steamer Anglo-Saxon wrecked in fog 
1864 Nov. a” Naritish "st 
ov. F ritis steamshi Racehorse, 
wrecked off Chefoo, China; 99. mies | 
1865—April 27. Steamboat Sultana with ex- 
changed Union prisoners of war aboard, destroyed 
on Mississippi River, 7 miles above Memphis, by _ 
pablet Spiga: 1,45 : 47 
—Aug. 24. Emigrant ship Eagle Speed four 
near Calcutta; 265. ‘ ie : ae 
1866—Jan. 11. Steamer London foundered in Bay — 
Sa we Ra Mi 
—Jan. 30. eamer Missouri, boiler 
Ohio Waiver, 100 Z Ss exploded on . 
—dJan. ig eamer Miami, boilers explode 
Cengage River; 150. ac sas nt, 
eamer Gen. Grant, wr 
Zealand: er : wrecked off New 
—Oct. 3. eamer Evening Star, N 3 
New Orleans, foundered; 250. ha 
1867—Oct. 29. Royal mail steamers Rhone and 
Wye and about fifty vessels driven ashore and 
wrecked at St. Thomas, West Indies, by a hurri- 
1868 “Maren 18 Steamboat M. 
are. ‘ eamboa a ) 
on Ohio mayer 80. gaa 
—ADp: ls eamer Sea Bird Lake — 
Michiean; 100." . burned on pe 
—Apr' a nehor liner United Ki t= 
ished at sea; 80. mane oo! 
—Dec. 4. Steamboats United 
burned on Ohio River, near 


States and America, 


Warsaw, Ill.; 72, ° * 


1869—Oct. 27. Steamer St “bur low — 
Caine tke at. s ee burned below 1 
1870—Jan, 24. American ship Oneida sunk in col 


ee oe Peter 116. 

—-Jan. » Inman Line steamer City of 

sew Be (Jan, 28) to Liverpool, vapla 
ea; 5 a 

—Sept. 7. British warship, Captain, foundered 


Se aS 


= 


. —Aug. 29. 


_—April 3. 
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Steamer Cambraia lost off Imishtrahull: 


—Oct. 20. Steamer Varuna, New York for Gal- 
veston, sunk off Florida coast; 72. 

1871—Jan. 14. Steamer T.'L. McGill, burned on 
Mississippi River; 58. 

—Jan. 27. Steamer Kensington collides with bark 
Templar off Cape Hatteras, both wrecked; 150. 

—Jan. 28. Steamer H. R. Arthur explodes; 87. 

—dJuly. 30. taten Island ferryboat Westfield’s 
boilers exploded in New York harbor; 100; 200 
injured. 

—Deec. 23. Steamer America, 
Montevideo, burned; 60 

1872—April 11. Steamer Oceanus explodes; 40. 

—Aug. 30. Steamer Metis sunk in collision on 
Long Island Sound; 50. 

—Noy. 7. The brig, Mary Celeste, left N. Y. har- 
bor, under Capt. Benj. S. Briggs, laden with 
alcohol, bound for Genoa, 5 weeks later, found 
abandoned in the Atlantic, with all sails set, 300 
miles west of Gibraltar. Crew never heard from. 

1873—Jan. 22. British steamer Northfleet sunk in 
collision off Dungeness; 300. 

—April 1. White Star steamer Atlantic wrecked 
off Nova Scotia; 547. 

—Aug. 8. Steamboat Wawasset, burned in Potomac 
River; 75. 

each Oe Ismailia, Anchor liner, lost 
at sea; 52. 

—Nov. 23. French Line steamer Ville du Havre, 
New York to Havre, in collision with ship Loch 
Earn and sunk in sixteen minutes; 230. 

ga 6. Emigrant ship Cospatrick burned at 
sea; 470. 

1875—May 7. Hamburg mail steamer Schiller, 
wrecked in fog on Scilly Islands; 200. 

—Noy. 4. American steamer Pacific sunk by 
collision off Cape Flattery; 286. 


Finisterre, Western in; 472 
bet. + Spain 


Buenos Aires to 


—Nov. 9. Steamer City of Waco, burned off 
Galveston; 53. 
—Dec. 6. Steamer Deutschland, Bremen to New 


York, wrecked at mouth of the Thames;: 157. 
1877—July 15. British steamer Eten wrecked off 
Valparaiso; 100. 
—Nov. 24. United States sloop-of-war Huron 
wrecked off North Carolina coast; 100. 


nese oe Atacama wrecked off Caldera, 
Chile; 
1878—Jan. 31. Steamer Metropolis wrecked off 


North Carolina; 100. 

—March 24. British training ship Eurydice foun- 
dered near the Isle of Wight; 300. 

—Sept. 3. British steamer Princess Alice sunk in 
collision in the Thames; 700. 
—Sept. 28. German steamship Hermann Ludwig, 
vanished at sea; 50. : 3 
—Dec. 18. French steamer Byzantin sunk in 
collision in the Dardanelles; 10. 

1879—Feb. 12-16. irteen American Fishing 
schooners foundered off George’s Bank, New- 
foundland; 144. 

—March 19. British steamship Bernicia, left port, 
never heard from; 45. 

1880—Jan. 31. British training ship Atlanta left 
Bermuda with 299 men; never heard from. 

Steamer City of Vera Cruz foundered 
off Florida coast; 68. 

—Oct. 16. American steamer Alpena foundered on 
Lake Michigan; 69. 

—Noyv. 24. French steamer Uncle Joseph sunk by 
collision off Spezzia; 250. . 

Victori, capsized in 


1881—May 24. Steamer 
Thames River, Canada; 200. 

—June. U. S. Naval vessel, Jeanette, crushed in 
Arctic ice and sank 500 miles off Siberian coast. 
Commander G. W. De Long and 21 others were 
drowned, frozen or starved; 11 survived, includ- 
ing Lieut. G. W. Melville. The vessel had been 
in the ice pack since Sept. 1879. She had sailed 
from San Francisco in July, 1879, for the North 
Pole, having been bought and outfitted by James 
Gordon Bennett. 

—Aug 30. Steamer Teuton wrecked off the Cape 
of Good Hope; 200. 

1882—July 4. Steamer Sciota wrecked in collision 
on Ohio River; 57. 

—Sept. 14. Northwest transit service steamer 
Asia, 2 ae between Ontario and Sault Ste. 
Marie; 98. 

1883—May ees burned near Bute Inlet, 
Vancouver and; 70. . 

—July 3. Steamer Daphne capsized in the Clyde; 


4. 
Hist dan. 18. American steamer City of Columbus 
wrecked off Gay Head Light, Mass.; 99. _ 
ne Teg ee oe Steinman wrecked off 
0 Hea ES: @ 
igen 18. Bark Pomena in collision with steamer 
State of Florida off coast of Ireland, both vessels 


were foundered; 150. 

July 22. “Spanish steamer Gigon and British 
steamer Lexham in collision off Cape Finisterne: 
both sunk; 150. 

—Sept. 22. British gunboat Wasp wrecked off 
Donegal; 52. 

1885—Feb. 15. British steamship Humber left port, 
never heard from; 56. 


1887—Jan. 20. Steamer Kapunda in collision with 


bark Ada Melmore off coast of Brazil; 300. 

—Nov. 19. Steamer W. A. Scholten sunk by 
collision in the English Channel; 134. 

1888—Aug. 14. Steamship Geiser sunk by collision 
with the Thingvalla; 105. 

—Sept. 12. 
France collide near Canary Islands; 89 

1889—March 16. United States warships Trenton, 
Vandalla and Nipsic and German ships Adler and 
Eber wrecked at Apia, Samoan Islands; 147. 

—Dec. 31. British steamship Erin of National 
Line, left port, never heard from; 72. 

1890—Jan. 2. Steamer Persia wrecked on Island 
,of Corsica; 130. 

—Feb. 17. British steamer Duburg wrecked in 
China Sea; 400. 

—March 1. British steamship Quetta wrecked off 
Cape York; 124. 

—July 13. Steamboat Sea Wing, overturned in 
storm on Lake Papin, Minn.-Wis.; 97. 

—Sept. 19. Turkish frigate Ertogrul foundered 
off coast of Jap.; 540. 

—Oct. 29. Steamship Viscaya, New York for 
Havana, sunk in collision off Barnegat, N. J.; 70. 

—Nov. 10. British cruiser Serpent wrecked in 
storm off coast of Spain; 167. 

—Dec. 27. British steamer Shanghai burned in 
China Sea; 100. 

1891—March 17. Steamer Utopia, Anchor Line, 
sunk by collision off Gibraltar; 574. ‘ 

—April 16._ British ship St. Catharis wrecked off 
Carolina Island; 90. 

—April 22. Chilean warship Blanco Encalada 
blown up in Caldera Bay: 200. 

—Sept. 10. Italian steamship Taormina sunk in 
collision in Mediterranean; 50. 


—Nov. 2. Steamship Enterprise sank in Bay of 
Bengal; 177. a 
Lge 18. Steamer Abyssinia, Guion Line, burned 

at sea. 
1892—Jan. 13. Steamer Namchow wrecked in 


China Sea; 414. 

—May 22. Brazilian warship sank near mouth of 
La Plata River; 120. 

—Oct. 28. . Steamer Roumania, 
wrecked off Portuguese coast; 113. 

1893—Feb. 8. Steamer Trinacria, Anchor Line, 
wrecked off coast of Spain; 115. ‘ 

—Feb. 11. White Star steamer Noronic, Liverpool 
to N. Y. on maiden voyage; vanished. 

—May 29. British steamship Germania foundered 
in Bay of Bengal; 64. 

—~June 22. British battleship Victoria sunk by 
collision with her sister ship Camperdown off 
Tripoli, Syria; 350. 

1894—-Feb. 2. _ United States covette Kearsarge 
wrecked on Roncador Reef. 

—June 25. 
Reef, North Atlantic; 600. 

—Nov. 1. Steamer Wairarapa wrecked off coast of 
New Zealand; 134. 

1895—Jan. 30. German steamer Elbe sunk in 
collison with British steamer Crathie in North 
Sea; 335. 

—March 11. 


Anchor Line, 


Spanish cruiser Reina Regenta 


foundered in the Atlantic at entrance to the 


Mediterranean; 400. ; 
—May 28. French steamer Dom Pedro wrecked 
on coast of Galicia; 100. : 
1896—June 17. Steamer Drummond Castle wrecked 

off Brest, France; 250. 5 
1898—Feb. 15. United States battleship Maine 

blown up in Havana harbor; 260. ‘ 
—July 4. French Line steamer La Bourgogne, in 

oe ie with British sailing ship Cromartyshire; 


—Oct. 14. Steamer Mohegan, Atlantic Transport 
Line, wrecked off the Lizard; 170. 

—Nov. 26-27. Steamer Portland, from Boston, lost 
off Cape Cod; 157 passengers, also the crew. 

1900—June 30. Fire at Hoboken destroyed or 
damaged several steamships including the Main, 
the Bremen and the Saale, and damaged North 
German Lloyd and Hamburg American docks; 
145 lives lost; property damage over $10,000,000. 

1901—Feb. 22. Pacific mail steamer Rio de Jan- 
eiro wrecked in San Francisco harbor; 128. 

—April 1. Turkish transport Asian wrecked in 
Red Sea; 180. - 

—Aug. 14: Steamer Islander, with $3,000,000 in 
gold, struck an iceberg in Steven’s Passage 
Alaska, and sank in a few minutes in 365 feet o: 


Steamship Norge, wrecked on Rockall 


Italian steamship and steamship La 


water; dead and missing, 70. 


» Esquimalt, B. C.; 104. _ { 
1902—July 21. Steamer Primus sunk in collision 
_ with steamer Hansa,‘on the Elbe; 112. - 
903—June 7. French steamer Libau sunk in 
collison near Marseilles; 150. 

904—June 15, Steamship General Slocum took 
through Hell Gate, East River; 1,021. 
Russian submarine Dolphin sunk; 23. 
Steamer Norge, wrecked off Scottish 


Bay of Tsushima; loss of life unknown. The ves- 
sel carried $53,000,000 in gold. 

—July 6. French submarine Farfadet sunk; 14. 
uly 21. Boiler explosion on U. S. gun boat, Ben- 
nm Diego, Calif., 65. _ 

_Japanese warship Mikasa sunk by 
599. 


ug. 4. Italian emigrant ship Sirio wrecked off 


f Holland; 100. r 
Feb. 24, Austrian steamer Imperatrix wrecked; 
13 


American steamers Columbia and San 

lided on the California coast; 100. 

vy. 26. Turkish steamer Kaptan, foundered 

North Sea; 110. 

8—March 23. Japanese steamer Matsu Maru 

sunk in collision near Hakodate; 300. 

“ _ Japanese training cruiser Matsu Shima 

explosion off the Pescadores; 200. 

Steamer Ying King foundered off 
300. 

Steamer Taish sunk in storm; 150. _ 

7. Steamer San Pablo sunk off the Philip- 


Russian submarine Lambala ram- 


4, British submarine CII sunk; 13. 
1, British steamer Waratan, from Sydney 
Port Natal for London, left Port Natal July 
er heard from; 300 i ) 
Steamer Scyne sunk in collison with 
nda off Singapore; 100. 
. 9. French Line steamer General 
wrecked off Minorca; 200. , 
‘French submarine Pluvoise sunk; 25. 
b. 2. Steamship Abenton wrecked; 70. 
2. Steamship Koombuna wrecked; 150. 
5. Steamship Tuscapel wrecked; 80. 
5. French battleship Liberte sunk by 
yn at Toulon; 285 


n a 5 
Steamship Roumania sunk in Adriatic; 
* , 


Russ, Russian steamer, foundered 

Sea; 172. * pK 

jpanish steamship Principe de Asturias 
off Sebastian Point and sunk; 500. 
Passenger steamship Cachepol sunk 


oh 28 

mae off Australian coast; 130. 
Nile excursion steamer, sunk in collision 

Cairo, Egypt; 200. 

14-15. White Star steamship Titanic sunk 

collison with iceberg in North Atlantic; 


fi lee 
i1 30. Steamer Texas blown up by mine at 
rance to Gulf of Smyrna; 64. 
ne 8. French submarine Vendemairo sunk; 24. 
me. 23. Russian steamer Obnevka sunk in 
Dvina River; 115. 
pt. 28. Japanese steamer Kickermaru sunk off 
of Japan; 1,000. 
reh 1. British steamer Calvadas lost in 
rd in Sea of Marmora; 200. 
eh 5. German torpedo-boat destroyer S-178 
in collison with cruiser Yorck, near Heligo- 


66. 
British steamer Alum Chive destroyed 
te explosion, Baltimore; 50. 

). Steamship Volturno wrecked by fire 
xplosion in midocean; 135, 

Steam collier Bridgeport wrecked in 


‘Marine Dis 


—Dec. 3. British sloop of war Condor vanished off 


bie ae 


+ 


4 


Py toe 
27S 


ast 


St. Lawrence River 


day a gre 
ke - Superior, the steam 
Lake Huron, the steam 
harles S. Price, 28; t 
us, 24; and Argus, 24, wit! 
1914—March 31. Sealing steamer Southern Cross ~~ 
wrecked south of Belle Isle Strait; 173. i 
—May 29. Canadian Pacific steamship Empress — 
of Ireland sunk in collision with Danish collier 
Storstad in St. Lawrence; 1,024. 
—Sept. 18. Steam schooner Francis H. Leggett 
he near mouth of Columbia River, Oregon; 


—Sept. 14. Australian submarine E1 failed to re- 
turn from dive; 37. 

—Oct. 30. British hospital ship Robrilla wrecked 
on coast near Whitby, England; 54. 

1915—March 24. U. S. submarine F4 failed to re- 
turn after submerged run off Honolulu; 22. 

—April 3. Dutch steamer Prins Maurita lost off 
Cape Hatteras; 59. 

—May 7. Cunard Line steamship Lusitania, 
bound from New York to England, sunk in 18 
minutes by German submarine boat, shortly after 
2 P. M., when going 18 knots an hour, 10 miles 
off the Old Head of Kinsale, southeast tip of 
Ireland; 1,198 (including 124 Americans). 

—July 24. Steamer Eastland overturned in Chi- 
cago River; 812. 

—Aug. 13-14. Steamship Marowijne, in Gulf of 
Mexico; 97. 

—Aug. 16. Dredge San Jacinto wrecked off Gal- 
veston, Tex.; 50. é % 

—Aug. 16. Dredge Sam Houston wrecked off 
Galveston, Tex.; 56. 

—Aug. 19. White. Star liner, Arabic, sunk by 
German submarine off Ireland; 44. 

—Nov. 7. Italian liner, Ancona, sunk in Mediter- . 
ranean by Austrian submarine; 206. 

1916—Jan. 22. Steamship Pollentia foundered in 
mid-Atlantic. 

camer 3. Steamer Daijin Maru sunk in Pacific; 


60. 

—Feb. 26. French auxiliary cruiser Province sunk 
in Mediterranean. Of nearly 4,000 on board 
but 870 were saved. 

—June 5. British cruiser Hampshire sunk by 
German mine in Orkneys; Earl Kitchener and 
several hundred others lost. 

—Aug. 29. United States cruiser Memphis wrecked 
at Santa Domingo; 33. ‘, 


—Aug. Chinese steamer Hsin Yu gs 
coast of China; 1,000. bags 
—Aug. 29. Japanese steamer Wakatsu Maru 


wrecked on coast of Japan; 105. 
—Oct. 20. Steamer Marida lost on Lake Erie: 20." i 
—Nov. 3. London and N. W. Railway steamship 

Connemara and British steamship Retriever . 

dna end San i es Sea; 92. 

—Nov. 21. ritis ospital ship, Britannic, sunk 
aoe = Sa ee aie by a torpedo; 50.” ; ap 
—Jan. ¢ Titish cruiser, L: f 

teland, by mine: Ae aurentic, sunk off 
—Feb. 8. ritis merchant ship, California, 

sunk off Ireland by German submarine: 41... 
—April 15. British troopship, Arcadian, sunk: in 

Mediterranean by German submarine; 279. 

—July 9. The British warship Vanguard blown 

up at her dock in a British port; 800. 
—dJuly 27. Japanese freighter Koto Hira Maru 

wrecked on island near Alaska; loss, $1,000,000. 
Rees oa U. Ss. transport, Antilles, torpedoed at 
—Dec. 6 U.S. destroyer, Jacob Jo 
Scilly Isles by German submarine: 64, ae: ce 
—Dec. 17. U. S. submarine Fl rammed and sunk 
by F3 in maneuvers off San Diego, Cal.: 19, 
—Dec. 30. British transport Aragon sunk in 
Heo by torpedo; 610. , 

j—Jan. 21. British troopship, L i i 

Mediterranean by torpedo: 234. slic ins 
Pep. de Trench steamer, La Dive, 

Sigh a by wore ta 110. Se ee 
—Feb. 5. Tuscania, British ship with U. Ss. 

ee oe Sree by soieea 213 sagem oan i 
i fs 2 2 Toss liner ri x 

Cape Race, W. hea Florizel wrecked near — 
—Apri y inese steamshi i - * 

a Eon be mena he 500." Sipe et F 
—May 1, merican steamship Cit; { 

es a becomes Delaware coast, &. xe > 
—May 10. ritis Toops Ann: 1 : 

eed a Mediterranean, 638. ery : POTS ‘ 
—May F Oldavia, British shi 
troops, sunk in Atlantic by’ torpedor Aa bait 
aes cS enone Cos British troopship, 
anean by ine: 
ee y German submarin 


troo! 


tran, 
coln torpedoed by U- meres ee Presiden: 


—dJune. The U. S. S. Cyclops, 19,300 tons di 


oe ee 


7. =.= 


SS - as 


“a ee 


= 1! 


pat) 


* 1919—Jan. 1. 


Marine Disasters 


placement, left the Barbados, West Indies, on 
March 4, 1918, and never heard of since. ‘She 
any ap 3 re 309. 

—dJune - British hospital ship, Llandover 
Castle sunk by submarine off England: 234. 4 

—July 6. River steamer Columbia sunk in Illinois 
River at Wesley City; 87. 

—July 12. Japanese battleship Kawachi blown up 
in Tokayama Bay; 500. 

—July 14. French troop ship Djamnah sunk by 
torpedo in Mediterranean; 442. 

—July 19. U.S. Cruiser, San Diego, sunk by mine, 
off Fire Island, N. Y.; 50. 

—Aug. 3. British hospital ship, Warilda, torpedoed 
off England; 123. 43 

—Sept. 12. British transport, Galway Castle, tor- 
pedoed in Atlantic; 189. 

—Sept. 26. U.S. ship Tampa, torpedoed off Eng- 
land; 118. 

—Sept. 30. U.S. ship, Ticonderoga, torpedoed in 
Atlantic; 213. 

—Oct. 6. Otranto, British ship with U. S. troops, 
sunk in collison off Scotland; 431. 

—Oct. 10. Irish mail steamer, Leinster, torpedoed 
in St. George’s Channel; 480. 

—Oct. 25. Canadian steamship Princess Sophia 
sunk oh coast of Alaska; 398. 

British steam‘yacht Iolaire (Eagle), 
off Stornoway, Scotland; 30 of 300 saved. 

—Jan. 11. Steamer Yuma sunk en route Pedro 
d’Macoris to New York; 79. 

—Jan. 17. French steamer Chaouia lost in Straits 
of Messina; 460. 

—Sept. 9-10. Spanish steamer, Valbanera, lost 
between Havana, Cuba, and Key West, Fla.: 500. 

—Nov. 9. American steamship Polar Land van- 
ished off Nova Scotia; 51. 

1920—Jan. 12. French steamship sunk in Bay of 
Biscay; 500. 

1921—Spanish steamer Santa Isabel storm-wrecked 
near Villagarcia; 214. 

—Jan. 20. British submarine K5 failed to return 


to port; 55. 

—March 18. Steamer Hongkong hit.rock near 
Swatow, China; 1,000. 

1922—Jan. 4. Greek torpedo boat blew up at 
Piraeus; 55. 

—May 20. British steamer Egypt, in collision off 
France; 98. 

—Aug. 26. French battleship France, 23,000 tons, 


hit rock and sank off Quiberon Bay; 3. 

—Aug. 26. Japanese cruiser Niitaka sank in storm 
off Kamchatka; 300. 

—Aug. 29. Chilian steamer Itata sank in storm 
off Coquimbo; 301. 

1923—March 10. Greek transport Alexander sank 
off Piraeus; 150. 

—April 23: Portuguese mail steamer Mossamedes 
went aground at Cape Frio, Africa; 220. 

—July 13. The Mallory liner Swiftstar left Gulf 
end of Panama Canal, never heard of; 33. 

—Aug. 21. Japanese submarine 70 sunk; 88. 

—Sept. 3. leet of seven U. S. destroyers, in- 
cluding the Delphy, S. P. Lee, Chauncey, Fuller, 


Woodbury, Nicholas, and_ Yo , went on rocks 
in fog off Honda Point, Cal. 2o 
1924—Jan. 10. British submarine L-24 sunk off 


in collision with British bat- 


Portland, a aoe 


tleshib, Resolute; 
—March 11. 
sunk by storm off Cape Hatteras; 25 


—March 19. Japanese submarine 43 sunk in 
Collision off Sasebo, with battleship Tatsuta; 49. 
—June 12. Explosion on U. S. S. Mississippi, at 


gun practice off San Pedro, Calif.; 48. 
1925—March 12. Japanese steamer Uwajima Maru 
lost in gale off Takashima; 103. 

—Aug. 18. Excursion steamboat Mackinac, re- 
turning on Naflragansett Bay, from Newport to 
Pawtucket, boiler explosion; 47. 

=Sept. 25. U. S. submarine S-51 sunk in col- 
lision with City of Rome, off Block Isl., R. I.; 37. 

—Nov. 11. British submarine, M-1, sunk in col- 
lision in English Channel: 69. 

1926—April 27. Passenger steamer Chichibu 

rounded in storm off Horomushiro, Japan; 230. 

—Aug. Passenger steamboat Buryvestnik 
smashed into a river pier near Cronstadt, Russia, 
and sank; 300. 

—Oct. 16. Troopship blown up in Yangtse River, 
at Klukiang, China; ) 

—Oct. 20. British navy sloop, Valerian, sunk in 
storm south of Bermuda; 84. 

—Dec. 20. Oil tug, Linseed King, overturned in 
Hudson River at New York City; 45. 

1927—Aug. 25. Japanese destroyer Warabi sunk 
and destroyer Ashi crushed in collisions with 
cruisers Jiutsu, and Naka, off Bungo Straits; 129. 

—Oct. 25. Italian steamship, Principessa Mafalda 
blew up and sank, off Porto Seguro, Brazil; 314. 


—Dec. 17. U. S. submarine, S-4, sunk off Province- © 


Ward Line steamship Santiago | 


651 


town, Mass., in collision with Coast Guard de- 
stroyer Paulding; 40. 

1928—July 7. Chilean transport, Angames, wrecked 
in storm in Bay of Aranco; 291. ¢ 

—Aug. 6. Italian submarine Fl4 sunk in Adriatic 
Sea in collision with destroyer; 31. 

—Oct. 3. French submarine, Ondine, in collision 
with Greek steamer, off Portugal; 43. 

—Nov. 12. British steamer Vestris, 
So. America, sunk in gale off Virginia; 110. 

—Danish cadet auxiliary sailing ship, Kobenhavn 
left Montevideo, Uruguay, in Dec. 1928, bound 
for Australia; never heard from; 60. 

1929—Jan. 2. Steamship Malakoff (formerly the 
Pannonia), in Mediterranean; 40, 

—April 22. Japanese steamer, Toyo Kuni Maru, 
crashed on Rocky Cape Erino; 103. 

—July 9. British submarine, H-47, in collision 
With sister submarine L-12; 21, 

—July 17. Russian passenger steamer, Volga, struck 
by floating World War mine in the Black Sea; 31. 

—Aug. 30. Coasting steamer, San Juan, sunk in 
collision with tanker, off Santa Cruz, Calif.; 70. 

—Oct. 7. Norwegian steamer, Haakon VII, hit rock 
in storm and sank near Floroe; 44. 

—Oct. 24. Car ferry-boat, Milwaukee, foundered 
in storm on Lake Michigan; 52. 

—Dec. 21. Chinese steamer, Lee Cheong, sank on 
way from Swabue for Hong Kong; 300. 

1930—April 2. Ferry-boat capsized near Tobata; 110. 

—June 10. Oil tanker Pinthis sunk in Massa- 
chusetts Bay in sollision with coast steamer, 
Fairfax; 50. 

1931—Jan. 20. Russian steamer, Javaria, sunk in 
storm in Black Sea; 50. 

—Feb. 9. French steamer, Porthos, sunk in snow 
storm off Kobe, Japan; 50. 

—March 11. Chinese steamer exploded in Yangtse 
River; 300. 

—April 1. Collision of French immigrant steamer, 
Florida, and British aircraft carrier, Glorious 
off Malaga, Spain; 40. 

—June 9. British submarine, Poseidon, sunk in 
collision with steamer, Yuta, off China; 20. 
—June 14. French excursion steamer, upset in gale 

off St. Nazaire; 450. - 

—Oct. 24. Russian submarine sunk in Gulf of 
Finland; 50. , 

1932—Jan. 26. British submarine, M-2, sunk off. 
Portland Bill, England; 60. 

—Feb. 25. British submarine H42 sunk off 
Gibraltar; _26. 

—May 16. French passenger motorship, Georges 
Philippar, burned and sunk in Arabian Sea; 41. 

—July 7. New French submarine, Promethee, off 
Cherbourg; 62. 

—Sept. 9. Steamboat Observation, carrying work- 
men to Riker’s Island, blown to bits by explosion 
of boiler, in the East River, N. Y. City: 72.. 

—Dec. 5. Japanese destroyer, Sawarabi, turned up- 
side down by gale off Formosa; 105. 4 

1933—Jan. 4. New 41,000-ton French steamer, 
L’Atlantique, burned in English Channel; 17. _ 

—April 4, U. S. Navy dirigible balloon, Akron, 
crashed on the Atlantic in a thunder storm, 20 
miles southeast of Barnegat Inlet Light, N. J.; 
73. There were but 3 survivors, 

1934—Jan. 21. Chinese steamer, Weitung, on Yang- 
tse River, burned and sank; 216. ' 


* 


J 


—Mch. 12. Japanese torpedo boat Tomozuru upset ; 


west of Nagasaki; 103 ‘ 

—Sept. 8. American steamship Morro Castle, Ha- 
vana for New_York with 318 eg fe and crew 
of 231, took fire off Asbury Park, N. J.; 134. 

1935—Jan. 24. Ward Line steamer Mohawk, in 
collision off New Jersey coast with Norwegian 
freighter, Talisman; 45. 

—July 3. Japanese cruise steamer, Midori Maru, 
sunk in collision in the Inland Sea; 104. 

—July 25. Russian submarine, B-3, sunk in Baltic 
Sea, in collision with another warship; 55. 

1936—Jan, 12. Freight steamer Iowa sunk in gale 
at mouth of Columbia River, Oreg.; 34. 

—Nov. 8. German motorship, Isis, sunk in storm 
off Land’s End, England; 39. é 

=—Dec. 12. a low submarine sunk off Malaga 
by a torpedo; 2 . 

—Dee. 26. Italian steamship, Cesare Battiste, blew 
up in harbor of Massaua, Eritrea; 36 killed, 100 
injured. The fire spread along the waterfront. 

1939—Feb. 2. Japanese submarine 163 sunk in 
Bungo Channel; 81. bs 

—May 23. U.S. submarine Squalus, sunk in prac- 
tice dive off Portsmouth, N. H.; 26; 33 rescued. 
Open air intake valve blamed. 

—June 1, British submarine Thetis sunk in test 
dive in Irish sea off Great Ormes Head, Wales; 
99, 4 rescued. ~ - 

—June 15, French submarine, Phenix, sunk in 
practice dive, Carn-Ranh Bay, off Indo-China; 63. 
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ted States, in Washington; died April 15. 
0—Dec. 28. Prim, Marshal of Spain. § 
72—Feb. 8. Earl of Mayo, Gov.-Gen. of India. 
1876—June 4. Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey. 
81—March 13. Alexander II, of Russia. 
July 2. James A. Garfield, President of the 
United States, in Washington; died Sept. 19; 
 Guiteau hanged, June 30, 1882. 
 18983—Oct. 28. Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of 
Chicago, ~ : 4 
_ 1894—June 24. Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, Presi- 
-dent of France. ; 
—July 25. Stanislaus Stambouloff, Premier of 
ulgaria. : 
896—May 1. Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia. _ 
897 ug. 8. Canovas Del Castillo, Prime Min- 
of Spain. 
Ae oe Sian Idiarte Borda, President of Uru- 
uay! ; 1 : 
898—Feb. 18. Jose Maria Reyna Barrios, Presi- 


1900—Jan. 30. William Goebel, Governor of Ken- 


29. Humbert, King of Italy. | 

ept. 6. William McKinley, President of the 
ted States, in Buffalo; died Sept. 14. Leon 
lgosz executed, Oct. 29. J - 
ne 11. Alexander, King of Serbia, and his 
uueen Draga by army Officers, in the pal- 
ah Belgrade. { 

19 une 16, Bobrikoff, Gov. Gen. of Finland. 
5—Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia. 
—Dee. 30. Ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg, Idaho. 
90 eb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal, and Louis 

hilippe, Crown Prince. 
909—Oct. 26. Prince Ito, of Japan. 4 
1 aE sept. 14. Peter Stolypin, Premier of Russia, 
o ‘Ramon Caceres, President of the Domin- 
1 Republic. ‘ A es 
ao 12. Jose Canalejas, Prime Minister of 
ee 


uucky 
—July_ 
01—S' 
U 
C: 


23. Nazim Pasha, Turkish Minister of 


Francisco I. Madero, President of 

d Jose Pino Suarez, the Vice-President. 

George, King of Greece. 

-- 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
ia-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 

otek, Duchess of Hohenberg, in Sarajevo, 


snia (later part. of Yugoslavia), by Gavrillo 


incip. ‘The killings occurred on St. Vitus day, 
Sane holiday. 
han. 


w 


1. Jean L. Jaures, French Socialist leader. 
fuly 28. Guillaume Sam, President of Hayti. 

-July 5. Gen, Count von Mirbach, German 

dor to Russia, in Moscow. 

Czar of Russia and family, in Ekaterin- 

{ Perm, July 12, the Czar’s brother, 

‘Duke Michael Alexander. 

rman Field Marshal von Eichhorn, in 
ine. | 

Count Karl Sturgkh, Austrian Premier, 


‘ou it Stephen Tisza, ex-Pres. Hung. Privy 
cil, in Budapest. 

14.,, Sidonio Paes, President of Portugal. 
Feb. 20. Habibullah Khan, Ameer of Afghan- 
n, at Laghman. y 

. Kurk Eisner, Bavarian Premier, in 
; April 12, War Minister Neuring, in 
resden, Saxony; Oct. 8, Hugo Haase, Pres. Ger. 
Soc. Party, in Berlin. 
May 20. Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 
ent of Mexico, at Tiaxcaltenago. 
‘March 8. Dato, Premier of Spain,at Madrid. 
}. Mathias Erzberger, ex-German Vice- 
is ¢ ae Offenberg, Baden. 

O t. 19. ortuguese Premier Antonio Granjo, 

Ex-Pres. Machado dos Santos, and two other 
high officials, Lisbon. 

N Ta Kashi Hara, Japanese Premier, in 
kio, by Korean youth. 

—June 22. Field Marshal Sir Henry H. Wilson, 
Irishmen in London. 

e 24. Dr. Walter Rathenau; German Foreign 

aister, by two German youths, in Berlin. 

ig. 22..Gen. Michael Collins, irish Free State 

‘emier, by rebels. near Bandon, County Cork. 

ec. 16. Gabriel Narutowicz, first President of 


- =: 


April 14. Abraham Lincoln, President of the |. 


1865 


,e _ * ’ 

£ a "a —e 

the Polish Republic; by Capt. Niewadomski, ai 

artist, in Warsaw. 3 E ¥ 

1923—May 10. Vaslov Vorovsky, Soviet Russia’s 

Minister at Rome, by M. A. Contradi, ex-Russian 
Army officer, Lausanne. - ; 

—June 4. Cardinal Soldevilla y Romera, Arch- 
bishop of Saragossa, near that city. in Spain. 

—June 29. Gen. J. C. Gomez, 1st Vice-President — 
of Venezuela, killed in bed, in Caracas. 

—July 20. Gen. Francisco ‘‘Pancho’’ Villa, ex- 
rebel leader, in Parral, Mexico. 

1924—June 10. Giacomo Matteotti, moderate So- 
cialist. leader in Italian Parliament, kidnapped 
near Rome, slain body found, Aug. 15. : 

1925—Feb. 13. Prof. Nicola Mileff, Bulgarian 
Minister-Designate to the United States, anti- 
agrarian, in Sofia. This was followed by the 
slaying of Communist Deputies Strachimiroff and 
Stoyanoff on Feb. 16 and March 6. 

—April 16. 200 were killed by the explosion of 
bombs in the Cathedral of Sveti Kral, in Sofia, 
at the funeral of Gen. Georghieff. The dead 
included Police Prefect Kissoff, Mayor Paskaleit, 
ex-War Minister Davidoff; Gens. Naidenoff, 
Nezrezoff, Loloff, Ziatereff and Popoff; Dept. 
Prefect Medelecheff. { 

1926—May 25. Gen. Simon Petlura, ex-Pres. of 
Ukrainian Repub., in Paris by a compatriot. 

1927—June 17. Peter Lazarevitch Voikoff, Soviet 
Russian Minister to Poland, at Warsaw, by a 
19-yr. Russian monarchist. 

—dJuly 10. Kevin O’Higgins, Vice-President of the 
Irish Free State, near Dublin. 

1928—May 20. Gen. Luis Mens, ex-President of 
Nicaragua, in Ponelova, by a countryman. 

—dJune 20. Stephan Raditch, leader of Croatian 
Peasant Party, Paul Raditch, his nephew; and 
Dr. George Basaritchik. The shooting took place 
in the Chamber of Deputies, Belgrade. 

—dJuly 17._ Ex-President and President-elect. Gen. 
Alvaro Obregon of Mexico in San Angel near 
Mexico City. The assassin, Jose de Leon Torol, 
artist, was executed on Feb.-9, 1929. 

1930—June 7. Dr. Albert von Baligand, German 
Minister to Portugal, Lisbon. ; 

—Nov. 14. Premier Hamaguchi, Tokio. ‘ 

1932—May_6. Paul Doumer, President of the 
French Republic, by Paul Gargolovy, a Russian 
exile, Paris. 

—May 16. Ki Inukai, 77, Japanese Premier, Tokio. 

1933—On Feb. 15, at Miami, Fla., Joseph Zangara, 
anarchist, born in Italy, shot at President-elect — 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, but a woman seized his 
arm, and the bullet fatally wounded Mayor Anton _ 
J. Cermak, of Chicago, who died on Mch. 6. 
Several others nearby were shot. Zangara pleaded — 
guilty, was found sane, and was electrocuted on : 
soni Eas a | 

—Apri 3 uis M, Sanchez Cerro, president of 
Peru, shot to death in Lima by Abelardo Hurtado __ 
de Mendoza, who was killed by guards. oe 

—dJune 6. Assis Khan, 56, elder brother. of King 
Nadir of Afghanistan, shot to death in Berlin by 
Nov, 6 age San f aN 

—Nov. 8. Nadir Shah, King of Afghanistan, killed _ 
in Kabul by Abdul Khallig, a student, who was : 
executed on Dec. 16. ee, 

—Dec. 29. Ion G. Duca, 

a er oe Racits 

uly , at Vienna, Engelbert Dollfuss. 
Chancellor of Austria, by Nazis, who invaded the SS 
chancellery, put the Cabinet to flight, proclaimed _ 
the end of the regime, and began a revolt there 
and in Carinthia and Styria provinces. Otto 
Planetta, who was tried and convicted as the 
actual slayer, was hanged, f 

—Oct. 9, at Marseilles, King Alexander I of Yugo- 
slayia, and French Foreign Minister Jean Louis 
Barthou, by Vlada Chernozensky, a Bulgarian of tee 
Macedonian birth. : 

sa 1, aah: Hates eed 
munis Olitica. ureau, friend of Stali; } 
Lenigrad, by Leonid V. Nikolaev, a toned {a 
fies official. He and 13 others were tried and 


shot, 

1935—Sept. 8. U. S. Senator Huey 
in Baton Rouge, La., by Dr. Carl 
who was slain by Long’s body 
Pesce’ died on Sept. 10. v 

L eb. 26, Finance Minister Kore Kiyo _ 
Takahashi, 82; Admiral Makoto Saito a. q 
ex-Premier; Admiral Sonoku Suzuki, 
Chamberlain; and Gen. Jotaro Watanabe, 58, j 
Tokio: slain by army officers and men in 
mutiny. 


aa | 


aaa 
Premier of Roumania, in 


of the Com- 


P. Long, shot ais 
Austin Weiss, 
guards. The 
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— 2 ri 
: > English Rulers . 
Source; Official Government Records 
Name E Acces.| Died./ Age |Rgd, 
Ee Egbert Son of Bathihund, of Rent Ring of Weoee ne 
me. 6 Eegbert....... valnmund, of Kent, King of Wessex, founded Heptarchy..... 827 
. Ethelwulf. ..|Son of Egbert, defeated Danes, by sea and land oataa --| 839 B38 
a Ethelbald.. .|Second son of Ethelwult -.| 858 | 860 
, Ethelbert... Third son of Ethelwulf............ 858 866 
; Ethelred wees Fourth son of Ethelwulf, killed by Danes 866 871 
oe ae G’t..|Fifth son of Ethelwulf, defeated the Danes, author. ..| 871 901 
Ed’ard, Eld.|Son of Alfred the Great, fought the Danes........ «-| 901 [* 925 
Athelstan. ..|Eldest son of Edward the Elder................... oat SSO 940 
i. Edmund ..../Brother of Athelstan, murdered by a freebooter.................. 940 946 
<i Edred.......|Brother o: MARE EG AIR Sic ks W's '< o0's\ «ape 0 cd re OR aoe 946 955 
Bawy... ccs Eldest son of Edmund, died of grief... 2... cic c ce ccecccccce 955 958 
Edgar. Ss ond son of Edmund, suppressed piracy ....... 0... cece ee ceeee 958 975 
Edward..... The Martyr,” Son of Edgar, drove out Oslac, the Earl, murdered] 975 979 
Ethelred II. . The Unready, half-brother of Edward, massacred Danes.......... 979 | 1016 
Edmund. -. -|“Tronside,” eldest son of Ethelred, fought Canute, ‘‘King of London” 1016 | 1016 
C’n’te, Dane/By conquest and election, divided country with Edmund.......... 1017 | 1035 
Harold I... .|Harefoot, son of Canute, first ruled north of the Thames........... 1035 | 1040 
Hardicanute/Son of Canute, had been Danish King, mother a Norman......... 1040 | 1042 
Edward..... The Confessor, son of Ethelred IT, canonized... 2... 2. ......ee0ee 1042 | 1066 
Harold II. . .|Brother-in-law of Edward the Confessor, slain in battle........... 1066 | 1066 
HOUSE OF NO ANDY 
William I... .}Obtained Crown by conquest over Harold, at Hastings........... 1066 | 1087 
William II. .|Third son of William I, surnamed Rufus, killed by arrow.......... 1087 | 1100 


HenrylI..... Youngest son of William I, surnamed Beauclerc 
HOUSE OF BLOIS 

Stephen. ...|/Third son of Stephen, Count of Blois, by Adela, fourth daughter of 

PET 65 Seite Rr, 6 Boe ia Cait 5 ge Sire Dns Sin issn <an,a oH OE 1135 | 1154 
HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET 

Henry II... ./Son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, by Matilda, only daughter of Henry I.| 1154 | 1189 

Richard I.. ./Eldest surviving son of Henry II, surnamed Coeur de Lion.... x 

PRESEN S -s'0-6 Sixth and youngest son of Henry II, surnamed Lackland. 

Henry Ill .. .|/ Eldest son of John, first King buried at Westminster... we 

Edward I..../Eldest son of Henry III, surname Longshanks............ 

Edward II. ..| Eldest surviviag son of Edward I; deposed by Parliament,Jan.7,1327.| 1307 | 1327 


Edward III. ./Eldest son of Edward II of Carnarvon ........... ......-cseeeee 1327 | 1377 
Richard I]. ./Son of Black Prince and grandson of Edward III (deposed)........ 1377 | 1400 
HOUSE OF LANCASTER 
Henry IV....|Son of John of Gaunt (Ghent), 4th son of Edward III............ 1399 | 1413 
Henry V.....|Eldest son of Henry IV, hero of Agincourt..............-.--+000: 1413 | 1422 


Henry VI....|Only son of Henry V. Copa 1461), died in the Tower of London.| 1422 | 1471 
HOUSE OF YORK 
Edward IV. .|His grandfather was Richard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward 
IIl., and his grandmother, Ann, was great-granddaughter of 
Lionel, third son of Edward III; Edward IV was 6 ft., 3 in. tall.| 1461 | 1483 
Edward V .. .|Eldest son of Edward IV. murdered in the Tower of London...... 1483 | 1483 
Richard III. |(**Crookback”) Brother of Edward IV, fell at Bosworth Field ..... 1483 | 1485 
: HOUSE OF TUDOR 
Henry VII. ..|Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katherine, widow of 
Henry V.; his mother, Margaret Beaufort, was great-grand- 35 | 1509 
; Mister is Tne neh inbstes see. hb oe ate eee eee 14 
: Henry VIII. .|Only surviving son of Henry VII.; 2 of his 6 queens were beheaded 


Edward VI. .|Son of Henry VIII., by Jane Seymour, his third queen. . ieee ek 
f Mary I......|/Daughter of Henry VIII., by Catharine of Aragon....... a i5 160 
Elizabeth ...|Daughter of Henry VIII., by Anne Boleyn who was behead 1558 3 
. HOUSE OF STUART 
JamesI.....|Son of Mary Queen of Scots, granddaughter of James IV., and 1625 
; Margaret, daughter of Henry VIL...........-.eeeeceeecccees ee ieap 
; Charles I. ...|Only surviving son of James I.: beheaded at London!............. 16 
c COMMONWEALTH DECLARED MAY 19, 1649 1653 | 1658 
The Crom- [Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector...... eee eee ee 1658 | 1712 
OCIS fo cc y =n Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector. resigned May 25, 1659........ 
HOUSE OF STUART (RESTORED) 60: t dees 
Charles II. ..|Eldest son of Charles I, died without issue...............2+e-4.- 166 
f James II....|Second son of Charles I. (Deposed 1688. Interregnum Dee. 11,] , 6. | say 
; NEN SO MIE Na WLU bis apt wicicis ai win cs ip om Fate sa ae ons erator 1702 
, William III.| § Son of William Prince of Orange, by Mary, daughter of Charles I. || 1689 1694 
. and Mary II es dau, — 5 sete § Le a weed = badly ita EI, J 1714 
Anne.....-. cond da er of James II. er c¢ ren ) Sloe wn 
7 os HOUSE OF HANOVER 1702 
4 Georgel....|Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth 1714 | 1727 
~ daughter of James I............. Per ore aa es 27 | 1760 
George II...|Only son of George I., married Caroline of Brandenburg.......... | 17 5 
’ George III. .|Grandson of George I1., married Charlotte of Mecklenburg........ 1760 | 1820 
N His son, George IV, was Prince Regent, from Feb., 1811, owing 
to the mental condition of George III. ‘ 1830 
; George IV.. .|Eldest son of George IfI., married Caroline of Brunswick.......... 1820 3 
: William IV../Third son of George cape Sogn tine Sn tga os i, aa ieee 
ictoria.....|Daughter of Edward, Duke 0 ent. fou son of George aletere 
be =~ HOUSE OF SAXE-COBURG 


.|Bldest son of Victoria, married Alexandra, Princess of Denmark,...| 1901 | 1910 
ere eee ed HOUSE OF WINDSOR 
George V....|Second son of Edward VII, married Princess Mary of Teck... .. 1910 | 1936 
Edward VIII\Eldest son of George V, proclaimed, never crowned; acceded, Jan.20. : 
1936: abdicated under date of Dec. 11, 1936; later he was created 
His Royal Highness, Duke of Windsor.’ He retired to the Continent 
and, at Monts, France, married Mrs. Wallis Warfield, of Baltimore, 
Md., on June FA Aer “805. dasrviod," Aprit 7 1936 | .... 
Geo: TG, eldest son 0: e V., born Dec. 14, ; 
peeve Neos, Lady Elizabett Bowes-Lyon; acceded to throne, Dec.11; 
| Lae Ra Cale bi EE ie a eee ae Oe eee eerie: 19363 Seeeliee 
the Royal Family was changed to Windsor by a proclamation (July 17, 1917). 
eae daughter af the Marquis of Dorset and wife of Lord Dudley, was named by 
Edward VI just before his death, as his successor to the crown; and she was proclaimed (July 10, 1553) 
j Queen by the Council of State, the Council proclaimed (July 19) Mary as Queen. Lady Jane w: 
seized, and she and her husband pleaded guilty to treason and were beheaded. ; 


aa Liye iy Rdlers of satel Nt 
= Dae ' Source: Donald A. MacKenzie, Scottish historian 


D, , | 
Eochaid. “ Ifeers David I. re 

Donald II, +||1153|Malcolm TV. 

Constantine IL. 1165] William (t! 

Malcolm I. 1214|Alexander 

Indulf. Alexander UL 

Talorean IIT. Dub (Duff). Margaret. 

Conall. 6}Culen. John BaliolL 

Constantine, * 971| Kenneth IT. Sir W. Wallace, Reg 

Angus IL. 995|Constantine ITI, Robert I, the Bruce. 


Brude VI. 
Kenneth. 
Alpin IL. 
Drust IT. 
Talorean II. 


Pictish Dynasty 
Bs Brude 1 


642) aE 
653/Talorcan I, 


657) nalt IIL. Drust IV. 997| Kenneth ILL. 
ce Danatt Roganan, 1005) Malcolm IL 
y 39|Wrad. 1034/Duncan I, Robert II. 
2|Brude VII. 1040| Macbeth. James I. 


James IT. 
James III. 


1057) Liach. 
Scottish Dynasty |/1058)Malcolm III. 


843| Kenneth I (S.C. Mac-|/1093| Donald IIL. (Bain). James IV. 
858|Donald I. pink: 1094) Duncan II. 513|James V. 
862|Constantine I 1097) Edgar. ~ ||1542)Mary. 


877) Aed, 1107} Alexander L. 111567|James VI. 


om Sater royal Stuart was Robert II (1316-1390). He was called the ‘‘Steward,’’ and was a son of 
ter, the Steward of Scotland by the latter’s wife, Marjorie, daughter of King Robert the Bruce. 
James vi of Scotland succeeded to the throne of England as James I and was crowned in 1603. 


Russian (Muscovy) Rulers 
¥/ Source: Official Government Records : ; 
“beso! Kief oly ame Ruric or Rurik;) Godonov, usurper; (1605) Feodor II; (1606) © 
g; (913) Igor I; (945) noe his widow; | Demetrius, impostor, a Polish monk, succeeded by 
ABT | Vasali-Chouiski; (1610) Ladislaus of Poland; (1613) 
Michael- Feodorovitz, of the house of Romanov, 
descended from John III; (1645) Alexis, his son; . 
(1676) Feodor III; ee Ivan V, and Peter t, “4 
brothers of Feodor III. 
Czars, or Emperors, of Russia—Peter I, the 
foregoing, since known as Peter the Great (took 
Cis the title of emperor in 1721); (founded the city of 7 
Dukes of Viadimir—(1157) Andrew I; | St. Petersburg, later called Petrograd, and, still 
“Michael I; (1177) Wsewolod III; (1213) later, Leningrad); (1725) Catherine, his widow: x 
“ae George II; (1217) Constantine: (1238) (1727) Peter II, son of Alexis Petrovitz, and grand- 
then his son; (1245) Alexander-Nevski; | son of Peter the Great; deposed; (1730) Anne, 
pia ther TIIs. 1 '270) Vasali, or Basil I: | Duchess of Courland, daughter of the Czar Ivan; — 
mitri, or Demetrius I; pigs} Andrew II: (1740) Ivan VI, infant, grand-nephew of Peter the 
94) ee are 1303) Jurie, or | Great, kept in prison, murdered in 1764: (1741) 
eorge ‘TI, deposed; (1305) Michael III; (1320) Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great; (1762) 3 
asali, or Basil.II;' (1325) Jurie or George III, | Peter III, son of Anne, deposed and succeeded te : 
(1327) Alexander II. his consort, Catherine II, known as Catherine the __ 
and Dukes of Moscow—(1328) Ivan, or John | Great, daughter of a Prussian general of high | 
13 ‘Simeon; (1353) John i 821389) Demetrius | rank; (1796) Paul, her son, murdered in 1801: 
nee of Susdal; (1362) Demetrius III, Don- | (1810) Alexander I,’ son of Paul; (1825) Nicholas I, 
ol; | 389) Basil 1 III, Temnoi; (1425) Basil IV. hrother of Alexander re (1855)" Alexander II, son 
‘ars of Muscovy—(1462) Ivan (Basilovitz), or | of Nicholas; assassinated: (1881) Alexander’ III; 
in ID ok title of Czar, od (1505) Basil V; | (1894) Nicholas II, son of Alexander III. The czar 
( 53 Ivan, the Terrible; (1584) Feodor, or Theo- | and his family were assassinated in 1918. He had — 
his son, aioe: (1598) Boris! abdicated in 1917, after the revolution of March 12. | 


i 
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Rulers of Iran (Persia; Ancient Elam) 


Source: Historical Records 
) Isr mail, conquered Georgia in 1519. assassinated by Khorassin, his nephew. Y 
Pamasp, or Thomas I. (1747) Shah Rokh. 4), 
mail Ir, Meerza. tivoes Kureem Khan. “d 
M boas the Great i Ake Aga fear dae founder of th Son 
the Great. ‘urcoman or Kajar dynasty; be leetae 
(RD tet ol hy Alta ta 
omme: ab =e f § 
1848) Nasr-ed-din, son of andson of Putte, ‘a 
1896) Muzaffar-ed-din. sae 
oud chief of the Afghans. 1907) Mohammed Ali, son of Muzaffar. 
raft, the Usurper; slain in battle. 1909) Sultan Ahmed. The’ Kajar dynasty was - 
T egg = Overoaey ak an thay siti 
A Za an Pahlevi, chosi = 
faaie Bh Shah; conquered India in 1739; | ment. neely PY Ene parlia 
A 


Turkish Rulers 


Source: Historical Records 

tens, since 1481 were: + 1703) Ahmed III, brother. 

Bajazet II, son. 1730) Mahommed.V (Mahmud 1). 

Eo ete aan: (lie?) Maat She Tit beet & 
UStA a rother. 

} Golyman 11, RS er ie nega alae (1774) Abdul Ahmed (Hamid i) (Ahmed Iv). 


Selim III, son of Mustapha III. 
urath tit, “killed his brothers, pas 
een hommed IiI, son. Killed his brothers. | (1804) Mustapha PE Unmetiicr, 


Ahmed 1, son. 1839) Ab <5 a 
Printtoi I, brother; ( ee strangled. iBe1) A baat. hea ae 13m 
Osman II, nephew, strangled 1876) rect V (Murad) eee 


yother of Osman II. 
brahim, brother; strangled. 1909) Mebsiaeg v spies 


Mahommed IV, son. (i938) Mohammed VI. : 
Past 1, is In 1923 Mustapha Kemal Pasha was ae 
air: President, with the title Ataturk, He died q 

1938 and was succeeded by Gen. Ismet Thon, : 
TRAN 3 | 


German Rulers 


Rulers of Germany and the Holy Roman Empire 


Source: Official Government Records 


er ae Dynasty—Ludwig ‘‘The German,” 


Charles ‘‘The Fat,’’ 876-887; reunited the Empire 
of Charlemagne, was crowned Emperor by the Pope 
and deposed after a treaty with the Normans. 

Arnulf, Duke of Karthia, 887-900; nephew of 
Charles the Fat; final separation of the Empire. 

Ludwig ‘“‘The Child,’’ 900-911; last of the descen- 
dants of Charlemagne. 

Konrad I, Duke of Frankonia, 911-919; first 
elected sovereign. 

Saxon Dynasty—Henry I ‘‘The Fowler,’’ Duke of 
Saxony, 919-936. 

Otto I “‘The Great,”* 936-973; son of Henry the 
Fowler, crowned in 962 by the Pope John XII as 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Otto I, 973-983; son of Otto I; attempted the 
conquest of Lower Italy from the Greeks and Arabs 
and lost the battle of Cotrone; was buried in Rome. 

Otto TlI, 982-1002; son of Otto II; was 3 years 
old when his father died; regency of his mother 
Teophano and his grandmother Adelheid: at the 
age of 16 was crowned Emperior by the Pope. 

Henry II, Duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024; son of 
Henry the Quarreier, duke of Bavaria, and great- 
grandson of Henry the Fowler. 

House of Franconia (The Salic Heuse)—Konrad 
TI, 1024-1039; great-grandson of Konrad I, and 
son-in-law of Otto the Great. 

Henry III, 1039-1056; son of Konrad II; occupied 
himself with church affairs; at the Synod in Sutry 
deposed three popes and had a German bishop 
elected; annexed Bohemia to the Empire and was 
temporarily recognized as ruler of Hungary. 

Henry IV, 1056-1106; son of Henry III; regency 
of his mother, Agnes of Poitou; contest with the 
Pope Gregory VII. 

Henry V, 1106-1125; son of Henry IV; continua- 
tion of the conflict with the church; agreement of 
Worms 1122; end of the Salic House. 

Lothar, Duke of Saxony, 1125-1137; crowned in 
Rome 1134; beginning of the contest between the 
Suabian House of Staufen and the Bavarian House 
of Welf; 1134 Albrecht the Bear was made count of 
the Northern Mark, from which developed Prussia. 

Hohenstaufen Dynasty—Conrad III, uke of 
Suabia, 1138-1152; wars with the Bavarian House 
of the Welfs; participation in the 2nd Crusade. 

Frederic I ‘‘Barbarossa."’ 1152-1190; conquest of 
the cities of Lombardy; second conflict with the 
Pope; loss of Upper Italy; the 3rd_ Crusade. 

Henry VI, 1190-1197; conquest of Lower Italy 
from the Normans; Kingdom of Palermo, inherited 
by his only son Frederic. 

Philipp of Suabia, 1198-1208; younger son of 


“Frederic Barbarossa; war against Otto of Bavaria: 


assassinated. 

Otto (of the House of Welf), 1198-1215; excom- 
municated and deposed 1215; died 1218. 

Frederic Il, 1215-1250; son of Henry VI; ruler of 
the Kingdom of Palermo; 5th Crusade; crowned as 
King of Jerusalem; third conflict with the Pope. 

Conrad IV, 1250-1254; son of Frederic II; King- 
dom of Palermo inherited by his brother Manfred: 
Pope assists brother of French king, Charles of 
Anjou, to seize Lower Italy. Unsuccessful attempt 
of Conradin to restore the throne of the Staufen 
House in Italy, 1268; Conradin was beheaded. 

Interregnum, 1250-1273; different pretenders 
elected, but none came to power; William of Hol- 
land: Richard of Cornwallis; Alfons of Castilia. 

Rulers of Different Houses—Rudolf of Habsburg, 
1273-1291; wars with King Ottokar of Bohemia, 
and conquest of Bohemia; bequeathed Austria to 
his eldest son; foundation of Austria. : 

Adolphus, Count of Nassau, 1291-1298; wars with 
Albrecht of Austria, killed in battle of Géllheim. 

Albrecht I, Duke of Austria, 1298-1308; mur- 
dered by his nephew John. 

Henry VII of Luxembourg, 1308-1313; march into 
Italy; crowned emperor in Rome. 

Ludwig of Bavaria, 1314-1347; at the same time 
election of Frederic the Beautiful of the Austrian 
house. (1314-1330); civil war; abolition of the 
papal sanction for the election of an_ emperor. 

Charles IV of Luxembourg, 1347-1378; grandson 
of Henry VII; ruler of Bohemia; Golden Bull. 

Wepzelans, 1378-1400; son of the King of Bo- 

mia; deposed. ‘ 

Benucbhockt, Duke of the Palatinate; 1400-1410. 

Sigismund, 1411-1437; King cf Hungary; wars 
against pretenders; Jost of Brandenburg and Wen- 
zeslaus; Council of Constanz, 1414-18; Hussit Wars. 

Habsburg Dynasty—Albert of Austria, 1438-1439; 


-son-in-law of Wenzeslaus, inherited from him the 


Kingdom of Hungary; and Bohemia; beginning of 
the fasts against the Turks. i 


Frederick III, 1439-1493; cousin of Albert; wars 
with the Turks and with Charles of Burgundy. 

Maximilian I, 1493-1519; son, married Mary of 
Burgundy. End of the period of the middle ages. 

Charles V, 1519-1556; King of Spain; grandsou-of— 

Maximilian; Edict of Worms, 1521; Martin 
Luther; Reformation; civil war with the imperial 
knights, 1521; And with the peasantry, 1525; wars 
with Francis I of France; religious wars. 


Ferdinand I, 1558-1564. Maximilian II, 1564- 
1576; son, Rudolf II, 1576-1612; son, Protestant 
Union, 1608 


Ferdinand II ‘‘of Steiermark,’’ 1619-1637; leader 
of the Catholic Liga; elected emperor at Frank- 
fort; religious wars; Gustav Adolph of Sweden. 

Ferdinand III, 1637-1657; Wallenstein; Peace of 
Westphalia, 1648. Leopold I, 1658-1705; son, Joseph 
I, 1705-1711; son, Charles VI, 1711-1740; son of 
Leopold I. 7 

Maria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of Charles 
VI; Queen of Hungary; 7 years’ war with Frederic 
the Great, King of Prussia. 

Charles VII of Bavaria, 1742-1745; pretender to - 
the’ throne, crowned; defeated by Maria Theresa. 

Franz I of Lothringen Toscana, 1745-1765; hus- 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to co-heir; 
(since then reigning of the dynasty Habsburg- 
Lorrain-Toscana). 

Joseph II, 1765-1790; son; 
Poland. Leopold II, 1790-1792. 

Franz II, 1792-1806; abdicated as Emperor of the 
German Nation; continued to reign as Emperor of 
Austria; died in 1835. 

After the Peace of Pressburg, Napoleon set up the 
Rhine Confederation; in 1815 it was succeeded by 
the Germanic confederation, which included Aus- 
tria, Prussia, Denmark, Holland and ‘practically 
all of the German States. As a result of the 
Austro-Prussian war, Austria retired from the 
Confederation in 1866; new confederation formed 
by Prussia and called North German Union; ended 
with establishment of German Empire, 1871. 

Rulers of Prussia—Prussia’s rulers were called 
Markgrafs of Brandenburg; from 1134 till 1356: 
they were also known as Dukes of Prussia. From 
1356 (the Golden Bull) they were Electors (Kur- 
furst of Brandenburg), and from 1701 Kings of 
Prussia. 

The first Markgraf of Brandenburg was Albrecht 
the Bear, 1134-1170. The first Hohenzollern was - 
Frederick, Burggraf of Nuremberg (Nurnberg), 
1415-1440. 7 ‘ 

Frederick William, 1640-1688, is known as the 
Great Elector; his son Frederick III, 1688-1713, was 
crowned King Frederick I of Prussia on January 
18, 1701. 

Frederick I, 1701-1713, of the House of Hohen- 
zollern; first King of Prussia; war with Sweden. 

Frederick William I, 1713-1740; organization of 
the State. 

Frederick II ‘“The Great,’’ 1740-1786; 7 years’ 
war; annexing of Silesia; first partition of Poland. 

Frederick William II, 1786-1797; brother of 
Frederick the Great; third partition of Poland; 
annexing of Ansbach and Bayreuth. 

Frederick William III, 1797-1840; 
wars; liberation of the peasants. ‘ 

Frederick William IV, 1840-1861; German Revy- 
olution, 1848-49; first Government Parliament in 
Frankfort-on-Main in 1848; Prussian Constitution, 
1848; attempt to reunite the German Empire. | 

William I, 1861-1888; brother of Frederick Wil- 
liam ; German Emperor, January 18, 1871; 
Danish war; annexing of Schleswig; German- 
Franco-Prussian war; annexing of Hannover. 

Frederick III, 1888. William II, 1888-1918. 

The German Empire was restored on Jan. 18. 
1871, and King William of Prussia was proclaimed 
German Emperof at Versailles. Aiter his death he 
was succeeded by his son Frederick and, a year 
later, by Frederick’s son, William II, i 

William II abdicated as German Emperor and 
King of Prussia on November 9, 1918. At the same 
time, or shortly after, the other ruling sovereigns in 
Germany also abdicated and Germany became a 
Republic. A constitution was adopted at Weimar on 
July 31, 1919. The first president was Frederick 
Ebert, February 11, 1919-February 28, 1925; suc- 
ceeded May 12, 1925, by _Field-Marshal Paul von 
Hindenburg-Beneckendorff (reeelected ir 1932). 
He died, Aug. 2,°1934; on Aug. 19, Chancellor 
Adolph Hitler was chosen successor, under the 
title, Leader-Chancellor, by 38,362,760 votes out of 
43,629,710 cast, of which 4,295,654 were in opposi- 
tion, and 872,296 were defective. 
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Rulers of France 
Source: Official Records 


The Phoenicians (Syrians) from the coast of Asia 
Minor, and the Greeks settledon the Mediterranean 
shores of France 600 years before the Christian Era, 
but aid not penetrate far into the interior, which 
the Romans called Gaul. The ancient inhabitants 
are supposed to have come from Asia. 

After Hannibal crossed the Alps in 218 B.C., the 
Romans held possession of Gaul until 428 A.D., 
when the Franks, (Merovingian branch) a Ger- 
manic people, expelled them as a governing class, 
and began the gradual establishment of the King- 
@om of France, which then included Belgium and 
the Rhine Valley to the sea, as well as much of 


Germany. A c 

The first great Merovingian king was Clovis 
(Chlodwig, Ludwig, Louis)-son of Childeric, who 
began to reign in 481 A.D. The Dynasty lasted 
until Childeric IIT, 742, when Charles Martel. con- 
queror of the invading Saracens, took hold. Mean- 
time the Merovingians had split into east and west 
elasses, called Austrasians and Neustrians. The 
mayors of the palace were often the real rulers. | 

The first powerful mavor of the palace was Pepin ! 


RULERS OF FRANCE AS A KINGDOM AND AS A REPUBLIC 


Ace. Name 


The Carlovingians 
$42|Charles (the Bald), Emperor of the Romans. 
$77} Louis I, (the Stammerer), son. 
$79) Louis 111. (died 882), and Carloman IT. 
$84\Charles 17, (the Gross). 
$S87|Eudes (Hugh) Count of Paris. 
$98/Charles III, deposed, died in prison, 929. 
€22/)Robert. brother of Eudes, killed in war. 
923|Rodolph (Raoul), Duke of Burgundy. 
$36/Louis [V., son of Chas. III. Died in fall off horse. 
954/Lotherius, son, poisoned. 
986) Louis V., his son. poisoned by queen. 
The Capets 
987/Tugh Capet, Count of Paris, (Hugh the Great), 
son of Hugh the Abbott, seized/the crown. 
_996/Robert_ (the Wise), his son. 
1031 Henry 1., his son, last Normandy. 
106@/Philip 1. (the Fair), son, King at 14. 
1108 }Louis VI. (le Gros), son. 
2437/Lonis VII. (le Jeune), son. * 
3180/Philip 1. (Augustus), son, crowned at Rbelms. 
3223)Louis VIII., The Lion, son. 
1226| Louis EX. (Saint Louis), son, died at Tunis. 
1270}Philip ITI. (the Hardy), son. 
-1285/Philip IV. (the Fair), son, King at 17. 
1314/Louis X. (the Headstrong), son. 
1315/John I., posthumous son. 
1316/Philip V. (the Tall), brother. 
1322/Charles IV. (the Fair), brother. 
House of Valois 
1328 Philip VI. (of Valois). grandson of Philip IIT. 
1350\ John T1. (the Good), his son, retired te England. 
1364/Charles V. (the Wise), son. 
138@|Chariles VI. (the Beloved). son.. 
1422/Charies VII. (the Victorious), son. 
1461 }Louis XI. (the Cruel), son, civil reformer. 
1483 /Charles VII. (the Affable), son. 
1498 | Louis =a, Duke of Orleans, grt. grandson of 
5 


Charles V. 

1515) Francis I., of Anjouleme, nephew, son-in-law. 
3547| Henry Il. son, Killed at a joust. 
1559) Francis Il., son, married Mary Stuart. 
1560 —. Ts brother, son of Catherine de 

Lediel. 
1574\Henry 111., brother, King of Poland, stabbed 
to death. 


Kings of Sweden—Before 1001 the Swedish 
rulers were Known as Kings of Upsala. The 
maxerelens since 1389 when Margaret of Denmark 
was called to the throne, have m: (1412) Eric 
Mr; (1440) Christopher III; Charles VIII 
(Canuteson); (1483) John IT; (1520) Christian IT; 

31522) Gustavus I (Vasa); (1560) Eric XIV; (1569) 
ane Tat; (4592) Sigismund ITT; (1604) Charles 

~ (i611) Gustavus II (Adolphus the Great); 

2633) his daughter, Christina; (1654) Charles X; 
1660) Charles XI; (1697) Charles XII; (1718) 

lriea Bleanora and her husband Frederick I; 

1741) Frederick I; (1751) Adolphus Frederick; 

1771) Gustavus Ti; (1792) Gustavus IV; (1809) 

aries XIII; (1818) Charles XIV (Jean Barna- 

tte. formerly one of Napoleon’s marshals); 

1844) Qsear I; 1859) Charles XV; (1872) Oscar 

> (4907) Gustavus V. 

Norway, which had been united with Denmark 
and Sweden, in 1389, under Margaret, declared 
independence in 1814, but the union of Norway and 
ay en Phe aos paaly gg oh ee when 

mee Carl o enmark was elec i 
Norway as Haakon VII. me ge 


French, Swedish and Norwegian Rulers - =. 


of Heristal (687-714); and the next after him was 
his natural son, Charles Martel (martel means 
hammer), father of King Pepin the Short and 
grandfather of Charlemagne (Charles the Great) 
who, in 800, at Rome, was crowned Emperor by 
Pope Leo III. ; 

‘The original Pepin in history came from Landen, 
in what is now Belgium, north of Liege, but 
origin is obscure. The Pepins were warriors. 

Charlemagne and his brother Carloman, who 
were born at or near Landen, were to rule jointly 
over France, Germany, Spain and Italy; Carloman 
lived only three years thereafter. Charlemagne 
died in 814, at Aix la Chapelle, which the Germans 
call Aachen. His grandsons fought among them- 
selves with armies backing them, but made peace 
at Verdun in 843 and the empire was divided. 

France fell to Charles the Bald, son of King 
Louis and thereafter was a separate kingdom. 

There was an old legend to the effect that 
Charlemagne was slain in 178, at Roncevaux, in 
Spain. in a battle with the Basques or Moors, 
along with Roland, the most famous of his twelve 
paladins or peers. 


| Acc.) > Name 


House of Bourbon 
1589|Henry IV. of Navarre, son-in-law of Henry I1; 
murdered. 
1610|Louis XIII. (the Just), son. 
1643|Louis XIV. (the Great). warrior, gallant. 
Louis XV., great grandson. 
1774|)Louis XVI., grandson; married Marie Antoi- 
1793 Louis XVI mut lasts XV 

son 0: uu. I. said to have died 
in prison, in 1795. He never reigned. 


= First Republic 
1792; National Convention. 
1795|Directory, under Barras and others. 
1799/Consulate, Napoleon Bonaparte. First Consul. 


In 1802 he was elected by popular vote Consul 
for life. 
First Empire 
1804|Napoleon, Emperor, so chosen b; 1 
(3,572,329 to 2,569). vam. « 
rt Bourbons Restored 
1814|Louis XVIII1., King; brother of Louis XV1. 
1824/Charles X., brother; deposed. ve 
House of Orleans 
1830|Louis Philippe (Zalite), King. 
: Second Republic 
1848|Louis Napoleon elected President. 
Second Empire 
1852|Louis Napoieon. Emperor, deposed 1870. 
1871\7m1 en Republic—Presidents 
ers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), histori 
meee MacMahon, Marshal Patrice M. 8081803) 
Grevy, Paul J. (1807-1891), resigned 
1887|Sadi-Carnot, M. (1837-1894), assassinated. 
1894'Casimir-P: er, Jean P. P. (1847-1907), resigned 
5|Faure, Francois Felix (1841-1899), 
1899/Loubet, Emile (1838-1929). y 
1906/Fallieres, Armand (1841-1931). 
1913)Poineare, Raymond 1860-1934). 
1920/Deschanel, Paul (1856-1922), resigned. 
1920|Millerand, Alexandre (1859- y Resigned 
1924) Doumergue, Gaston (1863-1937) . 
1931|/Doumer, et (1857-1932), assassinated May 6, 


932, at Paris. 
1932|Lebrun, Albert (1871- is 3 


(640) Halfdan I: (700) Eystein 1; (730) Haliacoah 


(865 : 
Axe: (38a) “Hake his a Eric I, the Paci 
Cc; o the Earl; (995) Olaf I; 

laf Il; (1028) Canute the Tnvedere anes 
Sweyn; (1035) Magnus I, natural son of Olaf TEs 
(1047) Harold Hardrada;’ (1066) Olaf IIT R 
11; (1093) Magnus III,” son of Olaf Ii; (ios) 
Sigurd I, Elystein II, Olaf IV; (1130) Magnus Iv 
te ace oa ee ee son of Harold Iv: 
g ; werro : 

(aed) Bake hi co ee Tipe Beata an 


Haakon Hadkonsson; (1263) Ma: 1217) 
(1280) Erik Magnusson; (1399) Haskes yo agaboters 


son; (1319) Magnus Eriksson; (1355) Haakon VI 


Magnusson; (1381) Olav Haakonsson; (1388) Mar-_ 


greta; (1389) Erik of Pommern; (1442) K 
of Bayern; (1449) Karl Knutsson; Cisee kann oe 
sovereigns as Denmark; (1814) Kristian Fredrik; 


(1814-1905) same rulers as Sweden; (1905) Haakon 


VII (Prince Carl of Denmark). 
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Rulers of Rome, Italy, Spain, Holland, Austria-Hungary 657 


i 
Roman Rulers 
Source: Historical Records 


Name A.D.| Name A.D. Name 
The Seven Kings 37| Caligula (Caius Caesar), stam.|| 275/Tacitus. 
752| Romulus (legendary), Tatius. 41 Claudius, uncle of Caligula, 276) Probus Marcus Aurelius; slain. 
715| Numa Pompilius (elected). 54| Nero Claudius Caesar, aj}! 282/Carus, killed by lightning, 
672) Tullus Hostilius (murdered). suicide, 283/Carinus and Numerianus= 
x 640] Ancus Martius, gr.s. of Numa. 68) Galba, assassinated. 284) Diocletian (Calus Aurelius). 
616] Tarquinius Priscus (Greek). 69; Otho, killed himself. , || 305)Galerius and Constantius, 
578| Servius Tullius, ex-slave. 69 Vitellius (Aulus), Killed. 306!Constantine the Great. 
534| Tarquinius Superbus. 70 Me Flavius 330 Constantine removes seat of 
s us). “mpire to Constantinople, 
= The Republic 79| Titus (Flavius), son of Ves- 337|Constantine IT., Constans and 
509 a expelled. Dasian. : Constantius. 
498] Lartius, first dictator. 81/ Domitian, son of Vespasian. || 361|Julian the Apostate, 
488] Tribunes created. 96| Nerva (Marcus Cocceius) 363|Jovian, restored Christianity. 
483} Quaestors instituted. 98) Trajan (Marcus Ulpius) 364/Valentinian (West), Valens 
456| Cincinnatus, dictator. 117) Adrian (or Hadrian). (East). 
453) Tribunes incr. 5 to 10. 138} Antonius Pius. 367|Gratian (West). 
445| Military Tribune created. 161} Marcus Aurelius Antonius and|} 375/Valentinian II, (West). 
437) Censorship instituted. Lucius Verus. 379/Theodosius the Great (Bast). 
391) Marcus F. Camillus, dictator.) 171] Marcus Aurelius (alone). 394/Theodosius (East and West), 
325] Papirius Cursor, dictator. 180} Commodus (son of above) 395/Arcadius (East), -Honorius~ 
301) Fabius Maximus and 192) Pertinax; Julianus. (West). 
Valerius Corvus. 193} Septimius Severus. 408|Theodosius IT, (East). 
260) Provyin. Quaestors inst. 211| Caracalla and Geta. 425|Valentinian III. (West). 
217| Fabius Maximus, dictator. 212| Caracalla (alone); slain. 450| Marcian (East). 
183) Cato, the Elder, Censor. 217| Macrinus (Marcus), slain. 455|Petronius Maximus (West). 
82| Sylla (Sulla), dictator, 218) Heliogabalus-(ex-priest). 455) Avitus (West). 
70| Crassus and Pompey, Consuls.|| 222| Alexander Severus. 457|Leo the Great (East). 
59| Pompey (slain in Egypt). 235| Maximinus (‘The Thracian’’)||. 457|Majorianus (West). 
49) (Caius) Octavius Caesar, Mare|| 238) Gordianus I. Gordianus IL. 461/Severus (West). 
Antony and Lepidus, 2nd|| 238] Pupienus aud Balbinus. 467|Anthemius (West), 
Triumvirate. 238| Gordianus III. 472|Olibius (West). 
E 244) Philip the Arabian. 473|Glycerius (West). 
’ mperors 249) Decius, slain by Goths. 474) Julius Nepos (West). 
31) A tus (Caius Julius Caesar}| 251) Gallus, slain by his troops. 474|Zeno (East). 
tavianus). 254) Valerianus, slain by Persians. || 475|Augustulus Romulus (West). 
; A.D. 260) Gallienus, slain by his troops.|| 476|Rome taken by Odoacer, 
14| Tiberius (Claudius Neto Cae-|} 268 ClaudiusII. (MarcusAurelius). of Italy; extinction o 
4 sar). {| 270 Aurelian i Western Empire. 
ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE EAST 
ee 
A.D. Ruler jA.D. Ruler A.D, Ruler 
491| Anastasius I., Dicorus. $42) Michael III. Assassinated. 1204; Alexius IV. Deposed. 
518] Justin I., the Goth. 867) Basilius. 1205) Alexius V.. Ducas. Killéd. 
527| Justinian I., the Great. 886) Leo VI. (the Philosopher). Latin Emperors 
565) Ji IL., his nephew. 911) Constantine VIL. 1204/ Baldwin I., Earl of Flanders. 
578)| Tiberius LI. $19| Constantine and Romanus 1206} Henry I., his brother. 
- 582| Maurice (Flavius Tiberius). 959| Romanus II. 1216} Peter de Courtenay. 
7. 602| Phocas, the Centurion. 963| Nicephorus II., Phocas. 1221| Robert de Courtenay. 
» 610| Heraclius, the Cappadocian. 969| John Zemisses. 1228] Baldwin Ii. Deposed. 
641| Constantine II1., Heracleonas.|| 976] Basilius. Greek Emperors at Nicaea, 
641| Constans II., Heraclius. 1025) Constantine VIII. Asia Minor 
668| Constantine [V., the Bearded.||1028) Romanus Argyrus. 1204| Theodore L., Lascaris 
’ 685| Justinian Il. (Short Nose). 1034) Michael IV., Paphlagonian. 1222) John ITI., Dueas, 
= 695 1041| Michael V (the Calker). 1255| Theodore Lascaris II. 
698| Tiberius IIL, Aspimar. 1042) Constantine (Monomachus). ||1259|John IV.. Lascaris. Depodsed 
705| Justinian II. {again). 1054| Theodora (Empress). Restored to Constantinople 
d 711| Philippicus B: nes. 056} Michael VI., the Warrior. 1261) Michael VIII., Palaeologus. 
if 713) Anastasius IL, Artemius. 1057} Isaac I., Comnenus. 1282} Andronicus Il. 
4 716| Theodosius III. 059| Constantine X. (Ducas). 1295| Michael IX. Palaeologus. 
718| Leo (the Isaurian). 1068} Romanus Diogenes. 1328) Andronicus III. 
741| ConstantineV.(Copronymus).||1071| Michael VIL, Ducas. 1341| John Palaeologus I. 
: 775| Leo IV., an Isaurian. 1078) Nicephorus III. Dethroned. |/1347| John Cantacuzenus(Regent). 
780| Constantine VI. (Flavius). 1081} Alexius I. (Comnenus). 1391| Manuel I1., Palaeologus. 
797| Irene, his mother. 118] John (Comnenus). 1425| John Palaeologus Il. __ 
802] Nicephorus, fought Turks. 1143} Manuel IL (Comnenus). 1448| Constantine XIII. (Palaeolo- 
811| Michael I. (Rhangabe). 1186} Alexius IT. (Comnenus). gus). Killed. j 
813| Leo V. (the Armenian). 1183} Andronicus (Comnenus). 1452| Constantinople taken by the 
820] Michael II., Balbus. 1185) IsaacII., Angelus (Comnenus). Turks; extinetion of the 
829| Theophilus. 1195| Alexius Angelus (the Tyrant). Eastern Empire. ‘ 
Modern Italy—(1805) Napoleon, Em-/|V (the first Bourbon); (1724) Louis I; (1746) 
cone of the French; he ee ae in 1814; (1861) | Ferdinand VI; (1759) Charles III; (1788) Charles 
’ Victor Emmanuel II of Sardinia; (1878) Humbert I. | IV; (1808) Ferdinand VII; (1808) Joseph Bona- 


(1900) 


Victor Emmanuel III 


_ proclaimed Emperor of Ethiopia. 
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Bae rated as Francis 
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stro} 
was crowned Emperor at 


Leopo: 
(1934) 
iohaties oe | 
(1621) Philip 


took possession, in 


Ferdinand, his son; 
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bdicated, Nov. 
eopold III, son of A 


I; (1856) Philip I; 


who, 


Kingdom of Italy in 476; the 
oh age 4 489; Charlemagne 
‘Rome, in 800; the Sara- 
t invaded, followed by Germans, and then 


” austria-Hungary—(1804) Francis I, 
ee Tt of Germany until 1806; 
yun & eather bi voriic 

ancis-Charles, who was a brother of Ferdi- 
The Dual Monarchy dissolved in the World 
Austria becoming a republic and Hungary a 
with a regent at its head. 
. 21, 1916, and was succeeded by Charles 
1918, and died in exile in 
‘Austria was absorbed by Germany 


; (1909) Albert, 729 of Leopold II; 
of Spain—(1512) Ferdinand V.; (1516) 
TV: (1665) Charles II; (1700) Philip 


in 1937, was | parte; 


president, and a 


Francis-Joseph 


Norway); (1848) 
in 1938. 


Rulers 


of Orange; 
Philip III 


. 


(1813) Ferdinand VII; 
(1870) Amadeo I; (1873) a republic; (1874) Alphonso 
XII; (1886) Alphonso XIII. rat 
On April 14, 1931, Alphonso quit Madrid without 
formally resigning the throne, and a republic was 
proclaimed under the provisional presidency of 
Niceto Alcala Zamora. Later, a Republican Parlia- 
ment (Cortes) was elected, Zamora was chosen ~ 


TX; (1906) Frederick VIII; 
of _Holland—(1806) Louis Bonaparte, 
brother of Napoleon, abdicated in 1810; Holland re- 
united to France; (1813) William Frederick, Prince 
(1840) William II; 
(1890) Wilhelmina (daughter’ of William III and 
his second wife, Princess Emma of Waldeck). 


(1833) Isabella II; 


constitution was established. He 


was removed on April 7, 1936, by the Cortes, which 
chose as his successor ex-Premier Manuel Azana 
who resigned on Feb. 27, 1939, and Spain went 
under the military rule of Gen. Francisco Franco. 
Kings of Denmark—(1839) Christian VIII, son 
of Frederick VI (who was King of Denmark and 


Frederick VII: (1863) Christian 
(1912) Christian X. 


1849) William III; 
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Vice-Pfesidents, Justices of the U. 


, lists of Presidents, and their wives, 
ee ct Signers of the Declaration of Independence, 


s. 
Actors, Singers, 


thes Sot Court, . 
Painters, etc.) 
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D. ‘Name Occupation B.. | D. Name ~ Occupation 
ae salts Meteorologist 1847| 1909|Canfield. James H.....|Educator 
Taga nee Surg. Radium || 1835/ 1919|Carnegie, Andrew. .... [Iron Master 
Abbot, Jacob....:.....|Juv. Fiction 1737| 1832|Carroll, Charles..... 5 bt 
Abbott, Lyman........ Preacher 1809| 1868|Carson, Kit (Chris.) - mad Cabinet 
86|Adams, Charles F...... Statesman 1782| 1866|Cass, Lewis......... i gentler 
ae Hist. Bi ‘0 1813 1379 Were 5 a en., Cabinet 
....|Hist., Biog ys 
aakeamdek 2002 ov. Patriot || 1780| 1842|Channing, William J... |Theol.Reform. 
Adams, William T..... Juv. Fiction 1829| 1894/Childs, Geo. W........ Wewsnapen 
Addams, Jane......... Civic Worker 1799| 1859 Choate, RULUs at eat ee Tove 
Agassiz, Louis J. R..... Scientist 1832| 1917|Choate, Joseph Ls Chen yO iF wer 
88| Alcott, ‘A. Bronson. _|Philosophy 1770} 1838|Clark Wiliam......... Cae pe 
Alcott. Louisa May. ...|Piction 1854| 1916|Clarke, JamesP....... Sone 
‘Alden, Henry M....... Ed. Mag. 1777| 1852|Clay, Henry........... i mae 
Aldrich, Nelson W......|U.S. Senator 1796| 1856 Clayton, John M....... aoe : ate. 
Aldrich, Thos. Bailey... |Fiction 1835| 1910)Clemens, Samuel L.... ss UF St 
Alger, Horatio.......-. Juv. Fiction 1769| 1828|Clinton, DeWitt ...... a Ov. 
Allen, Ethan......-..- oe 1739| 1812|)Clinton, George....... none 
Allen James Lane,..... iction 
Gov., Sen. 1845] 1917|Cody, William F....... Scout 
tel eaher LIDDTI TT Lawyer 1792| 1865|Collamer, Jacob... .... Jur., P.M. G. 
PROS wins ink elas Credit Mobil. eee aoe Scere ig tle a --|U be : Sennen 
E .....|2dueator 00. 0 isten..... be 
Sea ae  eWs War. Gov. 1336 1851|Cooper, J. Fenimore etion 
be ae Financier 1791| 1883|Cooper, Peter..........|Merch., Phil 
Angell, ‘James B......- Educ., Diplo. 1824] 1889|Cox, S. Ss. (Sunset). Congressm’n 
Anthon, Charles. .. |Educator 1867| 1906|Craigie, Pearl M. Gon’ 
6| Anthony, Susan B . |Suffrage Oliver Hobbes) . "/etion 
Armour, Philip D...... Meat Packer 1870} 1900/Crane, Stephen. is iction 
Pea Bishop 1845| 1909|Crawford, Marion. Fiction 
_|Merchant 1787| 1863)/Crittenden, John J.. U.S. Senator 
ace Landowner 17e8 soos cee ae eee ace = 
AS Will B. ...| Landowner 1 urry,J.L. M......... 
nee te Riort, _|Landowner 1850| 1933|Curtis, Cyrus H. K..... Publisher 
51|Audubon, John James.. .| Naturalist 1812| 1894|Curtis, Geo. Ticknor.. . . | Historian 
‘Austin, Stephen F...... Texas Founder|| 1824] 1892 Curtis, Geo. Wm....... . | Essayist 
Aycock, Charles B...... Gov., Educ. 1839| 1876|Custer, Geo. A. Soldier 
Baird, Spencer F.......|Zoologist 1819} 1897|Dana, Chas. A.... Newspaper 
Baker, Newton D...... .|Sec. War 1813| 1895|Dana, James Dwight... | Geologist 
Diener Preacher 1856| 1929|Dana, John Cotton. ... | Librarian 
_|Jurist 1787| 1879|Dana, Richard Henry... | Poet, Essayist 
‘See ihe a Historian 1815| 1882|Dana, Richard Henry, Jr, | Author, Law 
Soldier 1808| 1889/ Davis, Jefferson... Statesman 
..|Poet 1864| 1916| Davis, Richard Harding. ape 
. | Showman 1855| 1926|Debs, Eugene V....... Socialist 
1912|Barton, Clara H....... Red Cr’s F’d’r|} 1779] 1820|Decatur, Stephen...... Naval 
27 | Tou Bascom, John......... Educator 1834| 1928|Depew, Chauncey M... . | Orator 
> 815) .Sr.../U.8. Senator 1838| 1917| Dewey, George, Admiral | Naval 
ject Bayard, James A. Tes .|U.S. Senator 1756| 1834|DeWitt, Simeon. ...... Geographer 
1898|Bayard, Thomas F... . .|Sec. St’te, Sen.|| 1849) 1925)deYoung, M. H........ Newspaper 
Cee Beaumont, William....|Army Surg. 1830| 1886]Dickinson, Emily Seek oe) Poetry 
887 rete Henry Ward... Preacher 1732] 1803|Dickinson, John........ ‘| Statesman 
. |Preacher 1835| 1905|Dodge. Mary E. Mapes. | Author, Ed. 
Inventor 1634| 1715/Dongan, Thomas. ..... Statesman 
....|Author 1813} 1861)Doueglas, Stephen A. Statesman 
RT Ou! Banker 1817} 1895| Douglass, Fred (Negro) - Publicist 
Rene 3 Subway Bidr. 1804| 1897) Dow. Neal............ | Prohibitionist 
. | Lawyer 1795| 1820/Drake, Jos. Rodman. ...|Poet, Phys. 
Newspaper 1811| 1882/Draper, John W....... c 
Reo we Newspaper 1826} 1893] Drexel, Anthony J. 
eras Statesman 1872] 1906|Dunbar, Paul Laurence. 
_|U.S. Senator 1739| 1817|duPont, PierreS....... r 
een as ;| Fiction 1803} 1865)Dupont, Samuel F. mee 
PE ea Statesman 1861| 1938] Duryea, Charles E.. 
eee .|Sold., Edit. 1820| 1887|Eads, James B.........|Engi 
. | Hunter 1854| 1932|Eastman. George. ._ |... |Inventor 
.|Mathematics 1821} 1910|\ Eddy. Mary Baker... ..|Ch'n. Scientist 
§74[Bowls. Samuel II . . Journalist 1847| 1931\Edison, Thos, Alva..... Inventor 
‘Bowne, Borden P...... .| Theologian 1703| 1758|Edwards, Jonathan..... Theologian 
.. {Fiction 1837| 1902|Eggleston, Edward..... | Fiction 
. .|Biographer 1834| 1926|Eliot, Charles W... Educator H if 
. |Poetry 1604} 1690)Eliot, John............ Missionary ; 7 
ae Paotcere suse 1803| 1882|Emerson, Ralph Waldo.. | Mssayist r 
S| ., {Statesman 1803| 1889|Ericsson, John......... Inventor sy 
a 1904 . C. P..|Confederate 1818} 1901\Evarts, William M..... Statesman 9 
Sr} ieee ‘Brewster, William... ...|Pilgr. Father 1794| 1865|Everett, Edward....... Statesman = 
93|Brooks, Phillivs........ Preacher 1801) 1870/Farragut-DavidG., Adm, | Naval ; 
1908|Brooks, William K.. . . .|Biologist 1859| 1930|Faunce, William H. P.,. | Educator 
oes Brown, Chas. Broekden | | Fiction 1806| 1869|Fessenden, William P U.S. Sen. 
59/Brown, John. . |Abolitionist 1819| 1892|Ffield, Cyrus W...... Atlantic cable 
877| Brownlow, William G! :|**Parson”’ 1850) 1895|Field, Eugene.......... Poet 
$76 Brownson, Orestes A. ..|Author 1835| 1906|Field,; Marshall. .. | Merchant 
1925) Bryan, William J....... Statesman 1816] 1899|Field, Stephen J. 2... .. urist | 
1878|Brvant, William C. .|Poet, Editor 1917| 1881 Fields, JAMes Ete s cd . | Biography 
-1658|Bulkeley, Peter... .|Preacher 1842| 1901|Fiske, John...... evaluat Historian 
1896|Bunner, Henr Cuyler. Humor 1865) 1909|Fitch, Clyde.......... 3 tee 
1926|Burbank, Luther. .. . |Botanist 1743| 1798|Fitch, John......... Inven 
ed 1870 Burlingame, Anson... ..| Diplomat 1865| 1902|Ford, Paul Leicester . "| Fiction, "Hist, 
h ee Burroughs, John. .....,| Naturalist’ 1826| 1864 Foster, StephenC..... . | Ballads 
93| Butler, Benjamin F.. . ;;|Law, Soldier 1862| 1919|Freeman, Mary E. W... 
- 19 '5|Cable, George W.. . |Fiction 1813} 1890|Fremont, John C....... 
: .|U.8. Senator 1752| 1832|Freneau, Philip. ..... n3 
. (Statesman 1830) 1911\Frye, William P...... 
....|Dramatist 1810] 1850/Fuller, Sara Marg... . 


ke | Author 
Ly 


Noted Americans of the Past 


D. Name Occupation 
1815] Fulton, Robert. .......)/Inventor 
ae Gale, Zona. ......-.... Fiction 


1879} Garrison, W. Lloyd. . 


1903) Gatling, Richard J..... G 


1897) George, Henry......... 
1897| George, James L. . 


Statesman 


Gatiandet, Thomas :|Edueator 


- |Abolitionist 
un Invent. 
Economist 


-|Sold.,Jur.,Sen. 


1909| Gilder, Richard W . -|Poet, Editor 
1908 Gilman, Daniel C... | 2: Educator 
1831| Girard, Stephen........ Merehant 
1911) Glick, George W. ..-|Gov., Sold. 
1902| Godkin, Edwin L.. |. Newsp. Editor 
1879| Goelet, Robert......... Landowner 
1897| Goelet, Ogden. . - |Landowner 
1928 Goethals, Maj. -Gen.G. W.|Canal Eng. 


1924| Gompers, Samuel... 
1860| Goodrich, 8.G.(P. Parley) 
1860| Goodyear, Charles... ... 
1855] Gorrie, Dr. John....... 
1892| Gould, Jay.........-.. 
1889] Grady, Henry W....... 


1872| Greeley. Horace........ 

1935) Greely, Gen. A. W. 

1935| Green, Anna Katharine 
(Mrs. Charles Rohlifs) . 


1786) Greene, Nathaniel. ..... : 
1926) Greenway, Gen. John C.|E: 


Guiney, Louise Imogene. 
1909| Hale, Edward Everett. . 
1776| Hale, Nathan.......... 
1879| Hale, Sarah J. Beis 
1924| Hall, Granville ogee: 
1867| Halleck, Fitz-Greene.. 
1903) Halstead, Murat. 
1804| Hamilton, pie 7 
1896) Hamilton, Gail (Mary 
Abigail Dodge)...... 
1900} Hamlin, Cyrus........ 


1865| Harper, James......... 
1875| Harper, John.......... 
Harper, William R..... 
1909} Harriman, Edward H.. . 
1908} Harris, Joel C......... 
1902; Harte, Francis Bret..... 
1638} Harvard, John 
1897) Havemeyer, Theo. A.... 
1864] Hawthorne, Nathaniel. . 


-|Labor Leader 


Author 
Inventor 


Newspaper 


-|Sold., Explo. 


1881) Hayes, Isaac I......... Explorer 
1886} Hayne, Paul Hamilton. .|Poet 

1839} Hayne, Robert Y...... Statesman 
1904| Hearn, Lafeadio........ Essayist 
1878| Henry, Joseph......... Inventor 
1799| Henry, Patrick........ Statesman 
1924| Herbert, Victor. ....... Composer 
1830| Hicks. Elias. ...2- 2.24. Quaker 
1910} Hill, ead 2 Serer U.S. Senator 
1916| Hill. James J......-.-- Railroads 
1933) Hillquit, Morris....... Socialist 


1894| Holmes, Oliver W. 


1935| Holmes, Oliver W...... Jurist 
1879 Hooker, SUSCT . 3°. bases Soldier 
1802} Hopkins, Esek, Com... .|Naval 
1873} Hopkins, Jobns........ Univ. Found. 
1887| Hopkins, Mark........ Educator 
Hopkinson, Joseph. ....|Poet 
1938| House, Edward.....-..- Diplomat 
1863| Houston, Sam......... Sold,, Sta 
1906] Hovey, Richard..... ...|Poet 
1908 Howard, Bronson... ... Drama 
1905| Howard, Oliver O...... Soldier 
1867| Howe, BUGS. Sf s5 as wees Inventor 
1910| Howe, Julia Ward...... Poet 
1920| Howells, William D. .. .|Fietion 


1921| Huneker, ae Gibbons! Essa 


1859| Hunt, WealtGtcts ov asce Tnventor 
1900 <a li c es ..| Railways 
4643| Hutchinson, Abne...... Preacher 
1906| Ingalls, John James....|Sen., orator 
1899| Ingersoll, Robert G.....|Agnostic 
1859| Irving, Washington. ....|Fiction, Hist. 
1885; Jackson, Helen Hunt... .|Fiction 
1863] Jackson (Stonewall), T.J.|Soldier 
1 James, Henry....... ..|Fietion 
1919| James, William........ Philosophy 
1835| Jervis, John B.. .+-|Civ. Eng. 
1909| Jewett, Sarah Orne. .... Fiction | 

91| Jones, George. ons. oi > Newspaper 
1792 Jones, John Paul..... ..|Naval 
1859| Judson, scone ee be Missionary 

Judson, P, . .|Educator 


Harry P.. 
oan Jamiel, |, Mme. (Bétsy | 


B. 


b. Name 


1926) Kohler, Kaufmann, .... 
1867/Kane, Elisha K........ 
1932)Keen, William W...... 
1901|Kellogg, Blijah........ 
1937| Kellogg, Frank B....... 
1893) Kenna, John E......... 
1870)/Kennedy, John P...... 
1847|Kent, James. . X 
1843/Key, Francis Scott. | 2! 
1918}Kilmer, Joyce. 

1864| King, Rey. Thos. Starr. 
1852/King, William. 

1894| Kirkwood, Samuel J. : 


1806)/Knox, Henty.......... 


1925|La Follette, Robert M. .|G 


Langley, Samuel P.. 
1881|Lanier, Sidney... 
1925) Lawson, Victor F. 
1887|Lazarus, Emma. 
1901} Leconte, Joseph 


1891|Leidy, Joseph......... 
1903)|Leland, Chas. Godfrey. . 
1809|Lewis, Meriwether... .. 
1836|Livingston, Edward. 
1813|Livingston, Robt. R. 
1888|Locke, David R... 
1924) Lodge, Henry Cabo 
1786|Logan, John..... 
1916|/London, Jack. 
1878|Long, Dr. Crawford W.. 
1882|Longfellow, Henry W.. 
1933|Lord, Chester S._ oe 
1867|Lorillard, Peter. . 
1901|Lorillard, Pierre, 


1891|Lossing, meek 
1915|Lounsbury, T. R....... 
1837 Lovely, "Eljah 9 Toes 
1916|Low, wee «oS Dee eee 
1925|Lowell, Am 

1891|Lowell, Jas. "Ridsell.. 
1849|/Lyon, Mary........... 


1916|Mabie, Hamilton W.... 
1908| MacDowell, Edward A. 
1902| Mackay, John W...... 
1884| McCormick, Cyrus H.. 
1895|McCulloch, Hugh...... 
1830| McDowell, Ephraim.. 
1873|McGufley, William H. 
1811| McIntire, Samuel...... 
1890|McLean, Washington.. 
1932|McMaster, John Baghe. 
1859] Mann, Horace......... 
1795| Marion. Francis........ 
1882|Marsh, George P...... 
1929 Marshall, Loui3.......- 
1792|Mason, George........ 
1728|Mather, Cotton........ 
1723 Mather, Increase....... 
1929 Matthews, Brander,.... 
1873| Maury, Matthew F..... 
1899| Medill, Joseph M. 


SS 
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Occupation 
Rabbi, Educa. 


Dp. 
Soldier (Rev.) 
oy., Sen. 


i Astronomer 
--|2oet 

. .| Newspaper 

. .|Poet. Novel. 
- |Geologist, 


Soldier (Rev.) 
Statesman 


. . [Soldier 


Scientist 
Poet 
Explorer 


.. |Statesman 
. (Statesman 


Humor 
Statesman 
Indian Chiet 
Fietion 
Anaesthesia 
. | Poet 

Newsp. Ed. 


Tobacco M’f'r 


Tobacco M’f’r 
History 
Essayist 
Newsp. Editor 
Mayor, Educ. 

- |Poet 


- |Poet 
Educator 
Author 
Composer 
Mine Owner 
.| Inventor 
Sec. Treas’y 


-| Physician 
.|Educator . 
Woodcarver 
- |Journalist 
Historian 
Eduea tor 
Soldier (Rev.) 
Lawy. DiphL 
Lawyer 
Statesman 
Preacher 
Educator 
Essayist 
Hy drographer 


. |Newsp. Editor 


1937|Mellon, Andrew W.. ...|Fin., Industr. 
1891 Metviile Herman......|Adventure 
1922| Miller, Charles R...... Newspaper 
1913 Miller, Joaquin. .-.-|Poet 
1908| Mitchell, Donald G.... .|Essayist 
1889| Mitchell, Maria...... ..| Astronomer 
1914| Mitchell, Silas Weir..... Fiction 
1775 Montgomery, re aia poe (Rev.) 
1899|Moody, Dwight L...... Preacher 
1910| Moody, Willtarn Vaughn Drama, Poetry 
1913|Morgan, J. seed oe .+.|Banker 
1890| Morgan, Junius §...... Banker 
1923|Morley, Edward W. ...|Chemist 
1864|Morris, George P. ..... ‘oet 
1816| Morris, Gouvenee ...|/Statesman 
1872| Morse, Samuel F. B.. .. | (nventor 
1877| Morton, Oliver b ra Gov., Sen. 
1868 Morton, William T. G...|Surgeon 
1818|Moses, Isaac.......... Revol. fin, 
1877 Motley, John....... ...| History 

880 rari mp = eo Reformer 

M enberg, Rev. 

18607 ee ee. Sold., Congr. 
1914 Muir, JONTS. vo es ....| Naturalist 
1922|Murfree Mary N. 

(C. E.Craddock).....|Fietion 
1915|Nelson, William R..... Journalist 
1909|wewcomb, Simon...... Astronomer 
1902| Norris, Frank.......... Fiction 
1908|Norton, Charles Eliot... |Essayist, 
1886| Noyes, John ..,|Oneida Comm 
1896|Nye, Edgar William. .. | Humor 
1935|Ochs, Adolph S...... ..|Newspapers 
1937|Ogden, Rollo.......... Jo 
-1919/Osler, William......... Surgeon 
1850} Ossolli, Margaret Fuller. ESsayist_ 


‘Name | Occupation 


1918| Page, Walter H. . 
1809) Paine, Thomas. 


.|Diarist 
Statesman 


¥ Palmer, Alice F Educator 
1810 Parker, Rev. Th re.. | Abolitionist 
é Parkhurst, Rev. C. H. 


Parkman, Francis...... 
Payne, John Howard... 
Panlding yds Wei css 
Peabody, George.-..... 
Peabody, George F..... 
Peary, Robert E., Adm.,|Explorer 
Penn, William, 76...) Founder 
Perry, Arthur L.......|Economist 
| Perry, Oliver Hazard...|Nav. Hero 
Phelps-Ward, Eliz. 8....|Fiction 
Phillips, Wendell....... Abolitionist 
Pickens, And Soldier 
Pierpont, Francis H....|Governor 
Pierpont, Rev. John. ...|Hymn-writer 
Pike, Zebulon M....... Soldier, Expl. 
Pinckney, Charles C....|Sold.,Statesm. 
a rs Poet, Fiction 
Fiction 
Naval 
History 
U.S. Senator 
Newspaper 
Aviator 
. |Soldier 
. {Statesman 
Newspaper 
Poet 
.|Physician 
Journalist 
Chemist 


Fic., Poetry 
Philanthropist 
Fin., Benet. 


1818} Revere, Paul 
1927) Rhodes, Bee Ford.... 


854] 1916] Riley, J. Whitcomb... . 
1935) Robinson, Edwin A.....|Poet 
39) 1937| Rockefeller, John D. 


Philosopher 
Steamboat 
Physician 
. |\Statesman 
.| Patriot 
Fiction 
Poet 
Financier 
: Statesman 
Soldier (Rev.) 


Schurz, Carl .. 
Schuler, Phi 
Scott, Winfield. .. |Soldier 
Scripps, Edward W.....|Newspapers- 
Scripps, Robert P..... ..|NewspapDers 
Scudder, Horace E.....|/Ed. All. M. 
Seabury, Samuel. ...... 
Seeger, Alan........... P 

Sequoyah (Cherokee). . .|Ind. leader 
Serra, Junipero........ Missionary 
Seton, Elizabeth (Bayley) |Educator 
Sevier, John,......... Sold., Gov. 
Seward, William H..... Statesman 
Sheldon, Edward A ....| Educator 
Law. Reform 
Statesman 
Soldier 

Sold., Sen-Gov. 
Gov., Sen. 
Poet 


-. |Surgeon 
.|Fiction 
History 
Sold., Educ. 
Fiction 
Abolitionist 
Explorer 
. . | Bdueator 
.|Morm'nPr'’pht 


el : 
838] 1915|/Smith, F. Hopkinson 
797| 1874\Smith, Gerrit...... 
631) Smith, Capt. Joh 
1877|Smith,Hy. Boynton 
1844| Smith, Joseph, 
8} 1895| Smith, Rev. Ss. F Nat'l Anthem 
8 32) Sousa, John Philip. ....!Bandmaster 
f he above list does not contain the names of 
. found elsewhere, in lists in the Almanac. 
-Maclure (1763-1840), the Father of 
or eology, was a native of Scotland, born 
n Ayr. After accumulating a fortune as a Lon- 
merchant, he came to America in 1796, settled 
\iladelphia, and by 1803 had become a citizen. 
‘He finished and published his geologic survey in 
1817, having traveled, hammer in hand, all over 
e country east of the Mississippi River. 
Maclure’s geological investigations extended also 
Phase West Indies, where he studied the volcanic 


: cna the Barbadoes, Santa Cruz, and St. 
In 1817, after a natural history.tour as far as 


Florida, he was elected President of the Academy 


Noted Americans of the Past a 


distinguished Americans of today, many of which 


of Natural Sciences, in Philadelphia, a n- 
tinued until his death. iar 


4 +e 3 
3 i Occupation | 


D. _ Name F 
Spalding, Lyman......|Physician 
Stanford, Leland .......|Fin., Benet. — 


Stanton, Elizabetn OP's 
Stark, John.......+....|Soldier (Rev.) 

Stedman, Edmund C....|Poet _ 

Stephens. Alex. H. Statesman 
Stetson, Francis L 
Stewart, Alexander T... 
Stockton, Frank R..... 
Stoddard. Rich. Henry. . 
Stone, Lucy 


GC... \Suffragist 


Stone, Melville E....... Founder A, P. 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher..|Fiction  _ 
Straus, Nathan......... Philanth’ pist 
Straus, Oscar S.........|Diplomat 
Sullivan, John.......-. Soldier (Rev.) 
Pugilist 


Sullivan, John L....... 
Sulzferger, Mayer......|Jurist _ 
Sumner, Charles.... . |Statesman 
Sumter, Thomas .|Soldier 
1935| Sunday, Rev. W: .|Evangelist 
1880|Sutter, John A ........|Colonizer 
1909| Tabb, John B...... 
1902| Talmage, T. de Witt.... 
1878| Taylor, Bayard........ 
1882| Taylor, Moses 
1813| Tecumseh (Indian)..... Chief 
1894| Thaxter, Celia.......-. 
1872| Thayer, Sylvanus 
1905| Thomas, Theodore... .. 


Musician 


1937| Thomson, Elihu....... Inventor 
1862| Thoreau, Henry D.....|Philosopher 4 
1871| Ticknor, George. ......| History 1 
1886| Tilden, Samuel J....... Statesman 
1809| Trumbull, Jonathan... .|Statesman 
1878| Tweed, William M..... Politician 
1894] Vance, Zebulon B...... Sor Big $ ; 
old. — 
1877| Vanderbilt, Cornelius. ..|Ships, Railw’y , 
1899] Vanderbilt, Cornelius. ..|Railways 
1885| Vanderbilt, Wm. H.....|Railways ; 
1920| Vanderbilt, Wm. K..... Railways - 
1933| Van Dyke, Rev. Henry..|Poet, Educ. a 
1938| Vizetelly, F.H......... Etymologist j 
1905] Wallace, Lew.......... Fiction, Sold. 
1922] Wanamaker, John . | Merebant 
1937| Warburg, Felix M -|Banker 
1800} Ward, Artemas. .|Soldier (Rev.) “re 
1867| Ward, Artemus (C. ¢ wa 
Browne)...... wel soe | SUT te 
1862] Ward, Frederick T... ..|Soldier ( 
1900| Warner, Chas. Dudley . .|Essayist ; 
1882| Warren. Gouvern. K... .|Soldier (Rev.) N 


1775| Warren, Joseph........ 
1915| Washington, 


Soldier (Rev.) 
ooker T. .| Negro Educ. 


1921| Watterson, Henry...... Journalist 
1796| Wayne, Anthony...... .|Soldier (Rev.) 
1852| Webster, Daniel........|Statesman 
1843] Webster, Noah......... Dictionary 
1882| Weed, Thurlow... _._.. Journalist 
1898] Wells, David A........ Economist 


1914| Westinghouse, George.. ./Inventor ~ 


1906| Wheeler, Gen. Joseph.. . |Soldier : 
1918) White, Andrew D...... Educ, Diplom. 
1916| White, Horace V....... Journalist 
1906] White, Stanford........ Architect 
1847| Whitman, Marcellus.. 


1894| Whitney, William D...|Ed 

1892] Whittier, John Greenleaf) Poet 

1921| Whittlesey, Charles W. .|Soldier 

1923} Wiggin, Kate D.......|Fiction 

1877| Wilkes, Lieut. Chas Polar Explor, 
1870| Willard, mma. .. Educator 
1898} Willard, Frances E Prohibitionist 
1683) Williams, Rev. R Founder 

1867| Willis, Nathaniel P.....|Hssayist 
1861) Winthrop Theodore. ...|Fiction 

1842} Woodworth, Samuel... .|Poet. Dram. 
1772| Woolman, John........ Religion 
1894| Woolson, Constance F...|Fiction 

1877| Young. Brigham... .....|Morm’nLead’r 


had been confiscate 


the Chureh by the liberal ruler, Cortes. 


Noted Americans of the Past 


oeeeee Se ee EE a ra 


Be | Di Name 


1911) Abbey, Edwin A. 
1915) Alexander, John W. 
1924! Allen, Thomas 

1843] Allston, W. ashington 
1893) Beard, Jas. H. 

1900) Beard, William H. 
1917| Beckwith, J. Carroll 
1925|Bellows, George W. 
8} 1902) Bierstadt, Albert 
1847) 1919] Blakelock, Ralph A. 
1848) 1936|Blashfield, Edwin H. 
1857/1903) Blum, Robert F. 
1868|1923|Bohm, Max 

1833) 1905 Boughton, George H. 
1827) 1892| Bradford, William 
1832/1918|Brevoort, J. R. 
1847|1928| Bridgman, F. A. 
1814/1889/ Brown, George L. 
1859| 1920! Browne, aes Francis 
1811] 1893|Casilaer, John W. 
1843/1926) Cassatt, Mary 

1796| 1872|Catlin, George 

1860| 1925; Chapman, Carlton = 
1849/1916|Chase, William M. 
1826/1900| Chureh, F. E. 
1842|1924| Church, ag, k = 
1855/1925) Coffin, 

1801/1848) Cole, Thos 
1846)1928| Coleman, Charles C. 
1832/1920) Colman, Samuel 
1737|1815|Copley, John S. 
1856/1919) Cox, Kenyon 

1849) 1924| Craig, Thomas B. 
1845] 1918| Crowinshield, Fred’k 
1843] 1909| Currier, J. Frank 
1833)|1927/Dana, W. P. W. 
1853/1929} Dannat, William T. 
1862/1928| Davies, Arthur B. 
1861|1918| Day, Frank Miles 
1858) 1923; De Camp, Joseph R. 
1847/1935] Dielman, Frederick 
1876] 1935) Dodge, William De L. 
1856) 1926| Drake, Will H. 

1796} 1886| Durand, A. B. 
1848/1919] Duveneck, Frank 
1844/1916) Eakins, Thomas 
1845|1921| Earle, Lawrence C. 
1812) 1868) Elliott, Chas. L. 
1852) 1926) Foster, Ben. 

1808 1884 Freeman, James E. 
1822/1884) Fuller, George 

1765 1815! Fulton, Robert 


American Painters 
Source: Biographical Records 
B. | D. | 


1838] 1928|Gay. Edward 
1823) 1880/Giftord. ete 
1834/1918/Griswold, 
1861/1927|Grover, Oliv a, Hankel 
1865)1931|Hale, Philip L. 
1792|1866|Harding, Chester 
1854/1929/Harrison, L. Birge 
1828 att Hart. James M. 
1860/1935|Hassam, Childe 
1872/1930) Hawthorne, Seas Ww. 
1813) 1894/Healy, G. P 

1839] 1917|Hennessy, Witiam a 
1865|1929|Henri, Robert 
1823/1890/Hicks, Thomas 
1836|1910|/ Homer, Winslow 
1840] 1895|Hovenden, Thomas 
1844/1929|Howe, William H. 
1824/1879|/Hunt, William M. 
1816) 1906| Huntington, Daniel 
1801/1846|Inman, Henry 

1825) 1894/Inness, George 

1854) 1926/Inness, George, jr. 
1855) 1914)Isham. Samuel 

1780) 1838\Jarvis. John W. 

1824} 1906|Johnson, Eastman 
1848) 1927|Jones. H. Bolton 
1818| 1872|Kensett, J. F 
1835/1910|)La Farge, John 
1849/1909|Lathrop, Francis 
1816| 1868|Leutze, 

1849/1920 Lippincott, William H. 
1852) 1924|Loomis. Chester 
1867/1933|Luks, George B. 
1860/1920|MacEwen, Walter 
1836|1897|Martin. Homer 

1813) 1884|Matteson, T. 

1843) 1923|Maynard, George W. 
1828) 1891|McEntee, J. 

1858) 1925|Metcalf, Willard L. - 
1842) 1922)Miller, Charles H. 
1846|1912/ Millet, Francis D. 
1855) 1930| Moeller, Louis 

1829) 1901|/Moran, Edward 
1863) 1935 Moran, Percy 
Moran, Thomas 
1791) 1872|Morse. Samuel F. B. 
1858) 1928|Mowbray, H. Siddons 
Murphy, J. Francis 
1847/1918) Nicoll, J. C. 
1811/1885 Page, William 

1845 1917| Peabody, ones 3. 
1741) 1827/|Peale, Chas. 


Name 
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Name 


Peale, Rembrandt 
Pearce, Charles S. 
1923) Potter, Edward C. 
Pvle. Howard 
Quinn, Edmond T. 
Ranger, Henry W. 
Ream, Vinnie 
Reid. Robert 
Remington, Frederie 
Rice. William M. J. 
Richards, William T. 
1896| Robinson, Theodore 
1917|Ryder, Albert P. 
1925|Sargent, John 8. 
1924 Sartain. William 
1926|Sewell. Amanda B. 
1924/Sewell, Robert V. V. 
1922|Shardy, Henry M. 
Shattuck, Aaron ‘ 
Shirlaw, Walter 
Smedley, William T. 
Steele, Theodore C. 
Storv. George H. 
Story. Julian 
1828|Stuart. Gilbert 
1872|Sully, Thomas 
1930|Symons, Gardner 
Thayer, Abbott H. 
1933) Tiffany, Louis C. 
1843)Trumbiuil. John 
1925) Tryon, Dwight W. 
1918|Turner, C. Y. 
1902|Twachtman, John H. 
1852|Vanderlyn, John 
920|Van are. eS AR 
1923) Vedder. Elihu 
1856/1935) Volk, Stephen A. D. 
1935) Vos. Hubert 
Waldo, Samuel L. 
1929| Walker, Henry O. 
1928| Webb. J. Louis 
1903| Weeks. Edwin L. 
1917| Weir. J. Alden 
1926 Weir, John F. 
1803/1889) Weir, Rob. W. 
1820| West, mgm: 
1929| Wetherill, E. Kent K. 
1903| Whistler, J. A. M. 
1910| Whittredge, Worthingt’ p 
1823) 1903) Wood, Thomas W. 
1836|1892| Wyant, Alexander H. 
1183011923) Yewell, George H. 


Whistler was born at Lowell, Mass., but most of his a was spent in Europe, 


AMERICAN ETCHERS, ENGRAVERS, ILLUSTRATORS 


B. | D Name 
1775 |1870| Anderson. Alexander 
1842)1909| Bush, Charles G. 
tei Bacher, Otto Henry 


1845/1926 Cassatt, Mary 
1776|1820|Charies, William 
1852/1931 |Cole, Timothy 
1822/1888|Darley, Felix O. C. 
1796/}1886|Durand, Asher Brown 
1851|1928|Frost, Arthur B. 
1851|1906/French, Edwin D. 
1876(1925|Haskell, Ernest 


b. Name 


1836/1918] Armstrong, D. Maitland 
1866|1924 Bacon, Henry 
1871/1925 Barber, Donn 
1857|1925 Brunner, Arnold W. 


Be D. Name 
1819 1911|Ball, Thomas 
1863 1938|Barnard, George Grey 
ieee cers 
er, 5 
i f 922'B Solon + 


B. | D. Name 
1849 1935 | Hopson, William F. 
1866/1925 Keller, Arthur I. 
1838/1895 Keppler, Joseph 
1794/1869 | vee lig James B. 
1872|1934 Mec , Winsor 

1858/1938 Mebo gall, ied 


1860 1919 | Mieiatz, C. F. Wm. 
1869 1935 | Mielziner, Leo 
1840/1902 | Nast, Thomas 
1863/1928 | Outcalt, Richard F. 


1741 1827 | Peale, Charles W. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTS 
| 3. | Dd. 


pre 1934 Gilbert, Cass. 
1869 1923| Goodhue, Bertram C. 
1847 1918) Hardenbergh, Henry 4. 
1860 1929 Hop tag Thomas 
1847 1909) McKim, Charies F. 
1846 1928|Mead, William R. 
1781 1855) Mills. Robert 


AMERICAN SCULPTORS 
D. 


1790 1852 Frazee, John 

1850|1931|French, Daniel C. 

1862|1929|Grafly, Charles 
805/1852|Greenough, Horatio 

1830 1908 Hosmer, Harriet 

Lod 1925/Jaegers, Albert 

1843|1907|Kemeys, Edward 

ioe seg MacMonnies., Fred. W. 

935 Lukeman, Henry A. 
1858 1927 Marling, Philip 


Name 


Name — 


B.D: Name 


Pennell, Joseph 
Platt, Charles A, 
Pyle, Howard 
Savage, Edward 
Smillie, James 
Smillie, James D, 
1924| Watt, William G. 
Whistler, J. A. M. 
Wolf, Henry 


1792) 1859| Yeager, Joseph 


11862 |1935 Zimmerman, Eugene 


B. | D. 
1822) 1903/Olmsted, Fred'k. L. 
1845|1917|Peabody, Robert 8. 
1837\1913)| Post, George B. 

1838) 1886 Richardson, Henry H. 

veve 1909|Sturgis, Russell 
862)1925 ‘Trowbridge, ‘Samuel B. 2 

1853\190¢\White, Startord 


Name 


B. | D. 
1844/1920 ‘O'Donovan. William 
1870|1935| Paulding, John” 

1805] 1873| Powers, Hiram 
1867|1917|Pratt, Bela 
1868|1929|Quinn, Edmond T. 
1829)|1904| Rogers, John 
1848|1907|St. Gaudens, Augustus 
1871/1922 Sorad ey agi M, 
1830|1910| Ward, J. Q. A 

1725/1785 Wrisht (Lovell) Patience 


Name 


Noted Men and Women of: Cust Britain 


Name 


1764 ners Abernethy, John....... 
Addison, Joseph.......- 


Allenby, ‘Viscount...... 


Ascham, Roger......... 
Asquith, Herbert H..... 
Austen, Jane.........% 
Bacon, Francis......... 
Bacon, Roger.......... 
Bagot, ‘Charles........ 
Baillie, Joanna........ 
Balfour, Arthur J....... 
‘Barrie, James M........ 
Baxter. Richard.... 
'6|/Beaumont, Francis. 
‘Becket, Thomas 4.. 
Bede, the Venerable. 
Bentham, Jeremy. 


Subject 


Surgeon. 
Base) 


‘Akenside, Mark....... Poe 


Sold, Adm’ n'tr. 


Philosophy. 
Statesman. 
Fiction, 
Essays. 
Philos, Sei. 
Diplomat. 
Poet. 
Statesman, 
Fiction. 


‘|Archbishop. 
. |Historian. 
. | Political. 


Bentley, Richar . |Scholar. ‘ 
Besant, Annie... . . |Theosophist. 
Blackstone. William... .|Law. 

Booth, Gen. William... .|Religion. 

0) Boswell, JAMES) eS. Biography. 
844] 1930|Bridges, Robert......... Poet. 

| 1855|Bronté, Charlotte... Fiction 
(1868 Brougham, Sir Henry. . |Historian 
1861|Browning, Elizabeth 8. .|Poet. 
1889|Browning, roan SPR Eri Poet. 

38] 1922|Bryce, James. ....|History. 

| 1688|Bunyan, John.......... Religion 
1797|Burke, Edmund........ Essays 

9| 1796|Burns, Robert.......... Poet. 

|} 1680\Butler, Samuel......... Poet. 
788| 1824|/Byron (Geo. Gordon) .. .| Poet. 
1844/Campbell, Thomas...... ‘oet. 

5} 1881|Carlyle, Thomas........ History 
421] 1491\Caxton, William... .... Printer 
863) 1937|Chamberlain, Sir Austen. |Statesman. 

36| 1914/Chamberlain, Joseph... .|Statesman. 

8| 1400|Chaucer, Geoffrey. ....,|Poet. 
694) 1773)\Chesterfield, Earl of . Letters 


| 1774\Clive, Robert. -.... 5 
62| 1835|Cobbett, ones Sinise ie 


_|Sold. Statesm. 


aire 

-1834|Coleridge, 8. T........- Poet. 

1729 Congreve. Wiis mettre Drama. 
'728| 1779|Cook, James..........- Discoverer, 
1731} 1800 Bstitier Willian PDA hha ape Poet. 

489} 1556/Cranmer, Thomas...... Archbishop. 
Protector. 
Evolution. 
s . | Poet. 
Davenant, or William. .|Drama, Poet 
1669|Davidson, William..... Chemist. 
61] 1731|Defoe, Daniel.......... Fiction. 
| 1859|De Quincey, Thomas... .|Essays 


1870} Dickens, Charles. 


mne, Rey. Jo 
-1596|Drake, Sir Francis 
-1631|Drayton, Michael t. 
0|Dryden, John z 
ar, Hdward......... -|Composer 
R 1819] 1880/Eliot, G. (Marion yens) Fiction 
91 EH Faraday, Michael...... . |Scientist. 
Fielding. Henry.... . | Fiction, 
5|Fisher, Rev. John...... Martyr. 
1691 WOR UOOKEOL Nes. Quaker, 
MSRAROX, SOND 0s vesicles i Theologian. 
1847|Franklin, John......... Explorer 
1594\Frobisher, Martin. ..... Discoverer. 
'1732\Gay, John............. ‘ables, 
1911/Gilbert, Ss. Drama. 
1794|Gibbon, Edward....... History. 
ins s| 1774 Gladstone, William E Statesman. 
ee each, Olivers vs%.... ‘oet. 
owe, Jonnie... Poet, 
1820 Grattan, Henry... ..... Orator 
| 1771\Gray, Thomas......... Poet. 
1859|Hallam, Henry......... History 
1 bs 1643 aden. wo Patriot. 


me 
1591 ; 
1792) 1871)Herschel, John. 

1738) 1822 rerachel, waltam 


1611|Hudson, Henry. . 


Fiction. Poetry 
Positivist. : 


. |Physician. 


. Astronomer. 
. Astronomer, 
.|Postal Ref, 

Hee ga ok 


6| 1799\Howe, Richard........ 
. .|Discoverer. 


Naval 


Source: Biographical Records 


D. Name _ Subject 
1776|Hume, David.......... History. 
1865|Huxley, Thos. Henry... . |Scientist. 
1935| Jellicoe, Earl... ........ Admiral. 
1784|Johnson, Samuel....... Dictionary. 
1637|Jonson, Ben........... rama. 
1821|Keats, John... 1.1.2... Poet. 

1936| Kipling, Rudyard aU cae Fiction 

834| Lamb, on rles 


1892|Manning, Henry E..... -|Religion 
1722|Marlborough, Duke of. . |Soldier. 
1593/ Marlowe, Christopher... | Drama 
1640|Massinger, Philip...... ;|Drama. 
1879|Maxwell, Jas. Clerk... ..|Physicist. 
1909|Meredith, George. .....: ‘|Novelist. 
.1873|Mill, J st MIAEC a ofits wiry Economics. 
1674 Milton, SORKIN san eee Poet 
1852|Moore, Thomas........ Poet. 
1535|More, Sir Thomas. :.... Economies. 
1688 Morgan, TIGHTycoet csc Buccaneer. 
1923|Morley, John...,...... Biography. 
1617|Napier, John........... Mathemat. 
1805|Nelson, Lord........... Admiral. 
1890 Newman, John Hy... .. Religion. 


.| Nurse, Sanit. 
Lee Soot "| Diarist. 


1806) Pitt, wil i Statesman. 


1778|Pitt, Wm,E. of Chatham Ptetenmam 
1744|Pope, Alexander........ Poet. 
1721)Prior, Matthew . . |Poet. 
1695 Purcell, Henry. 3 fore peas 
1644| Quarles, Francis. . | Poet. 
1618] Raleigh, Sir W altel .| History. 
1884|Reade, Charles... .|Fiction, 
1935|Reading, Marquess of. . |Jurist, Dipl. 
1761) Richardson, Samuel..... Fiction. 
1793|Robertson, William. ... Paar pa 
1855) Rogers, Samuel......... Poet. . 
Ue Rosebery, eel OR a a: Biography. 

882/Ross, James C......... Discoverer. 
1862 Rossetti, D Gabriel.” Bare Art. 
1900/Ruskin, John......... Art, Critic. 
1903 Salisbury, Marquess.» _ (Statesman 
1912|Scott, Robert F........ Discoverer, 
1832|Scott, Sir Walter...) 2. ! Wiction, 
1922|Shackleton, Ernest H.. .|Explorer. 
1616 Shakespeare, William. ,,|Drama. 
1822|Shelley, Perey Bysshe. *|Poet. 
1816|Sheridan, Richard B....|Drama. 
1586|Sidney, Bir Philips oe :|Poet, Hist. 
1790|Smith, Adam. ......... Economics, . 
1631|Smith’ Gant. John... ... Colonizer. 
1845/Smith, Sydney......... Essays. t 
1771|Smollett, Tobias. . .. | Fiction. 
1843/Southey, Robert. . | Poet. 
1903)Spencer, Herbert Science, 
1599/|Spenser, un Poet. 
1729 Steele, Richard.. Essays. 
1768|Sterne, Lawrence .|Fietion. 7] 
1848|Stephenson, Georg Engineer: 
1894/Stevenson, ‘Robert Louis |Fiction, ¢ 
1745|Swift, Jonathan........ Fiction A 
1909|Swinburne, rik gy C..| Poet. , or 
1667|Taylor, Jeremy. . Religion , 
1892|Tennyson, Alfred... ._.. ‘oet. 
1863/Thackeray, W.M...... Fiction, 6 
1748|/Thomson, James. ...... ‘oet. 7 
1882)Trollope, “Anthony se atera Fiction, ad 
1536/Tyndale, William....... Religion, 
1893|Tyndall, John......... Scientific, 
1913] Wallace, Alfred R.... |)! Scientist. 
1745|Walpole, Robert........ 
1683] Walton, Izaak.......... 
1935| Watson, Sir William. 
1819] Watt, JAIMGaNee Tee 
1748| Watts, Isaac........... 
1852) Wellington, Duke of. 
1788] Wesley, Charles........ 
1791| Wesley, John.......... 
1863|Whately, Rev. Richard 
1770) Whitefield, George...... 


5 ohn. 
1833] Wilberforce, William. 
Nicholas P. 


1723) Wren, Christopher. . 
1715] Wycherly, ee 
1384| Wyckliffe, John. 
1765|Young, Edward... 


4 Noted Foreigners of the Past—British; Flemish; Dutch; Spanish 663 


. a ee Se Ee ene 


Z 


There is no authentic record of the origin of the 
office of Poet-Laureate of England. According to 
o Warton, there was a Versificator Regis, or King’s 
' Poet, in the reign of Henry III, (1216-1272), and 
he was paid 100 shillings a year. Geoffrey Chaucer 
4 (1328-1400) assumed the title of Poet-Laureate, 
and in 1389 got a royal grant of a yearly allowance 
In the reign of Edward IV, (1461-1483) 
John Kay held the post. Under Henry VII, (1485- 
1509) Andrew Bernard was the Poet-Laureate, and 
was succeeded under Henry VIII, (1509-1547) by 
Next came Edmund Spenser, who 
then Samuel Daniel, who died in 
1619, and then Ben Jonson (app’t’d 1619). 
William D’Avenant was appointed in 1638. 


of wine. 


- John Skelton. 
. died. in 1599; 


’ Poets-Laureate of England 


Source: Official Records 


Sir 
John 


British Painters 


Source: Biographical Records 
D. Name Bo 7 Name B.. 1D Name 
1836)1912|Alma-Tadema.SirLawr. ||/1817/1897)|Gilbert, Sir John 1839|1893! Pettie, John 
1734/1808/|Beauclerk Lady Diana |/1841/1917|Henry, C. N 1884/1937) Philpot, Glyn W. 
1833)1898| Burne-Jones, Sir Edw. 1697|1764! Hogarth, William 1836/1919) Poynter, Sir E. J., Bt, 
1781)1841|Chantrey, Sir F. L. 1758|1810 Hoppner, John 1756/1823) Raeburn, Sir Henry 
b 1850/1934 | Collier, John 1827|1910|Hunt, W. Holman 1723/1792| Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
1776)|1837|Constable, John 1874|1937| Jamieson; Alexander 1734/1802) Romney, George 
1803) 1902|Cooper, Thos. Sidney 1802)1873|Landseer, Sir Edwin 1828/1882) Rossetti, D. G. 
1793) 1865) Eastlake, Sir Charles L.}/1769|1830|Lawrence, Sir Thomas |/1854/1935 Stokes, A. 
1872)1932)|Eland, John S. 1830/1896| Leighton, Fred’k, Lord ||1775|/1851|/Turner, J. M. W. 
1787|\1849|Etty, William 1794) 1859/|Leslie, Charles R. 1817/1904) Watts, Geo. F. 
¥ 1846/1935| Farquharson, Joseph 1806/1870 | Maclise, Daniel 1775|1856|Westmacott, Sir R. 
a 1755|1826|Flaxman, John 1829 1896 Millais, Sir J. I. 1785) 1841) Wilkie, Sir David 
1825|1899| Foster, Myles Birket 1849/1933) Murray, Sir D. 1852/1931] Wyllie, W. L. 
+ 1727|1788 Gainsborough, Thos. 1835/1910/Orchardson, Sir W. Q. 
1790/1866 Gibson, John 1878|1931|Orpen, Sir William 


Flemish and Dutch Painters 


1460/1516/ Bosch, Hieronymus 
1410/1475| Bouts, Dirk 

j 1525|1569| Breugel, de Oude 

1568)|1625/Breugel, Jan 

1605) 1638) Brouwer, Adriaen 

1605|1691|Cuyp, Albert 

1613|1680| Douw, Gerard 

1614/1654) Fabricius, Carel 


Source: Biographical Records 


Name B. | D. Name 


1582)1649)/Teniers, David (Elder) 
1610/1694/Teniers, David 

1440 /1482|Vander Goes, H. 
1400|1458| Vander Weyden 
1633|1707|Van de Veide, Willim 
1599|1641/Van Dyck, Anthony 
1366/1426|Van Eyck, Hubert 
1386|1440/Van Eyck, Jan 


1593/1678) jordaens, Jacob 
1460|1531| Matsys, Quentin 
1435|1495|Memiing, Hans 
1610}1685/Ostade, Adr. Van 
1625) 1654) Potter, Paul 
1607|1699|Rembrandt Van Rijo 
1833|1898|Rops. Felicien 
1577|1640|Rubens, Peter Paul 


7 H Frans 1625}1681|Ruysdael, Jacob 1596|1656|Van Goyen, Jan 
tees |i 709|Hobberma, Meindert 1626|1679|Steen, Jan 1494|1533|Van Leyden, Lucas 
1632/1681 Hoogh, Pieter de 1826'1906'Stevens, Alfred 1632|1675!Vermeer Van Delft, Jan 
- Rembrandt was his first name, Van Rijn his family name. 
q Spanish Authors 
. < E Source: Biographical Records : 
a Born) Died . Name Subject || Born} Died Name Subject 
. s = 
- Gonzalo de......- Poet. 1600) 1681|Calder6n de la Barca, Pedro} * j 
; 1282 ‘ 1348 kA duals ane eNEGN och Ste Prose. Henao dela Barreda yIrano| Dramatist, 
; 1332| 1458|Lopez de Ayala, Pedro. . .|Poet. 1760) 1828|Fernandez de Moratin, 
; 1398| 1458|Lopez de Mendoza, Inigo Teandro: 13 *; 53) hae Dramatist. 
; Marques de Santillana. .}Poet. 1772| 1857|Quintana, Manuel Jose. ..-|Poet. 
P 1440) 1479|Manrique, Jorge.........- oet. 1796) 1877\Fernan Cabaliero (Cecilia 
a, ....| 1510)Rojas, Fernando de....... Dramatist Bohl de Faber).....-... Novelist. 
| 1493) 1542 ae — ae Almo- Piee 1803 es Heredia y Campuzano, Jose Poet, 
- pt gL Me es ee SA ee a cy 1817| 1893|Zorrilla y Moral, José..... ‘et. 
; 1503 1Ba¢ Ganiea vl Bh ee Putedphar: 1817| 1901 Campoamory Campoosorio, Os. 
Swope, Bee* ist. MOD MG... 275 eee : 
18 ett tee ety Rope ow Miethed > pdat rene 1824) 1905\)Valera y Alcala Galiano,| Novelist. 
P 1533| 1594|Ercilla y Tee de| Poet. 1833 1891 eri ee Antonio de Noten 
. i  gomee riety fg oe .|Novelist. Lhd 1996 Beredn, J cee Meine aes gt? N rove. 
: Miguel de.<..--.....- : bret : : 
4 1362 1635 vega Cereig. lane Volts de|Dramatist, 1843] 1920) Perez Galdos, Genito. ..... Novelist. 
j L evata, Luis. ...|Novelist. ardo Bazan, Emilia...... i 
1340) 1639|Rula. de Alareon’ Juan -|Dramatist, |} 1853) 1938] Armando Palacio Valdes. | Novelist 
1580) 1645 yeahey face oat sigh Poet. Prose 1867! 1928|Blasco Ibanez, Vicente. . . .|Novelist. 
c ° 
% Spanish Painters 
2 Source: Biographical Records 
B.|D Name B. | D. Name 8. | DB: Name 
r 1786|1827|Alvarez, Don Jose 1630|1691|Leal Valdes, Juan 1624|1700|Roldan, Pedro 


01/1.67|Cano, Alonzo 
1oat 1685|Carreno de Miranda, 


Juan 
1600|1680|Espinosa, Jacinto Jero- 
nimo da 


ta 
1746/|1828]|‘ioya y Lucientes, F. 
183811874'Fortuny, Mariano ~ 


1597/1628 


1815|1894| Madrazo, 
1509|1586|Morales, Luis de (El 
Divino Morales) 1 
1618|1682|Murillo, B. E. 
1551|1609|Pantoja de la Cruz, Juan 
Ribalta, Francisco de 
1588/1656! Ribera, Jose, 


Federico 


1520|1590/Sanchez Coello, Alonso 

1863|1923|Sorolla y Bastida, J. 

548|1625|/Theotocopull, Domenico 
- (El Greco) 

1599|1660| Velasquez, Diego 

1598|1662|Zurbaran, France. 


664 ‘Noted Norwegians, iSubedeas Swiss; es 


Norwegian Authors — 
ii Source: Biographical Records ue 
Name Subject’ ; D. ; Name 


1896|Aasen, Ivar.. ..|Poet ‘ 1906) Kielland, A. L 
1920| Andersen, Trygg € Fiction. 1926] Kinck, Hans E. 

1910|Bjornson, B. . Poet, Drama. 1924) Kjaer, Nils. fois BA 
1907|Bugge, Sophu Folklore 18 1908/Lie, Jonas........-+.-- Fiction. | 
1930|/ Bull, Jacob B. . |Fietion. 1863|Munch, P. A.....- . |History. 
1921|Garborg, Arne . | Fiction. 1978| Sars Fe Ee ace we = as es 

1929] Heiberg, Gunnar. ...|Drama. 1905|Skram, Amalie......... 

1754) Holberg, Ludvig........ Drama, Hist. 1874| Welhaven, J.S.C.....- 
11906|Ibsen, Henrik. ......... Drama. 18 1845 Wergeland, Henrik..... 


Swedish Authors 


Source: Biographical Records 


fl Name Subject j| B. D. Name F Subject _ 
1866|Almquist, C. J. L....... Fiction 1843} 1921|/Montelius, Oscar........|Hist.,Archael. 
1927|Arrhenius, Svante A.... |Chemist 1842} 1919) Retzius, Gustaf. Anthropology 
1795|Bellman, C. M.......... Poet 1630] 1702)/Rudbeck Olof... .|Medicine 
1848|Berzelius, Jakob........|Chemist 1804| 1877|Runeberg, J. L.. 5 

| 1865|/Bremer, Fredrika.. .....|Fiction 1828} 1895|Rydberg, Viktor Poet, Phil 27) 
1911/Froding, Gustaf........ Poet ‘ 1793| 1823|Stagnetius, E. J.. Poel 


1847)Geijer, E. G............ Poet, Hist. 1598| 1672/Stiernhielm, Georg. 


1925/Hansson, Ola. .|Poet, Fict. 1849; 1912)Strindberg, August... -|Drama, Fict. 
1930|Karlfeldt, Erik “Axel . |Poet 1688| 1772|Swedenborg, Emanuel. . .|Philosopher 
7\ 1778|Linne, Carl von.. ..../Botanist 1782} 1846|Tegner, Esaias ........ Poet 


Noted Swiss Personages 
Source: Biographical Records 
Subject B. { D. 


Name Su biect ‘ ‘ 


ae 307 1873] Agassiz, Louis..........- Scientist 1898) Meyer, Conrad F........ Poet, Novelist me 
ay 1815 1887|Bachnofen, Johann....... Jurist 1541/Paracelsus, Theophrastus . Science 
1808/1881|Bluntsehli, Jon. negates Jurist 1827)}Pestalozzi, Johann H.....|Educator 
Berths 1898 Burkhardt, Jakob . History 1778} Rousseau, Jean Jacques... 
-1509/1564|Calvin, Jean............ .|Religion 1799|Saussure, Benedict....... 
7 875 Dufour, a tenets .|Soldier 1522|Schiner, Mathias......... R 
] 1828 11910} Dunant, Henri. .|Phil., Founder 1924|Spitteler, Karl........... 
of Red Cross 1817/Stael, Madame de........ 
....|Sociology 1846|Toepffer, Rodolphe....... 
seo oe History 1847) Vinet, Alexandre......... 
. .|Fiction 1490] Von Flue, Nikolas. ...... 
. .|Physician 1899] Welti, Emile. ...2....... 
.|Poet, Novelist i A ROR, oie ese Religion 


Swiss Painters 
Source: Biographica] Records 
B. | Do Nam B. | D. 


11910 Anker, Albert 1741 1825 Fiissli (Fusely), J. H. 1828|1905| Koller. Rudolf ; 
828/1890|Bocion, F. L. D. 1813)1871)|Girardet, Charles 1702/1798] Liotard, Jean Etienne 
1827 1901|Boecklin, Arnold 1806|1874|Gleyre, Charles 1794|1835|Robert, Leopold. 

18: ° eae pees usa ths he oon a a 1858/1899|Segantini, Giovanni 
|. alame. exandre odler, Ferdinan 1862)1 
877\Diday, Francois '1497|1543|Holbein, Hans bap be gS 


TERIOR (1820-1891) Vela, Vicenso 


Ancient Authors, Greek «. c. years are in bold face.) 
Source: Historical Records 


B.|D. Name. Subj. |; B.| D. 
450). . .| Empedoeles . |{207)122/Polybius. 
.. -|118|Epictetus. : 570/500|Pythagor. 
Epicurus. 55 . |}600].. .|Sappho 
Euripides. . |1495/405 Bontonk 
Heraclitus s 63) 24/Strabo.. 
600/540/Thales. . 
Sse - Themistocles. 


Name i he 


a lt at tai r “Zen 
Eeipicarain : he f ; os. ||430|357|/ Xenophon... .. 
_7|Dionysius . 491120 : ; ie 
Ancient Authors, Towtin (B. 'C. years are in, light face) 
Source: Historical Records 4 
. Name Subj. B.; D. Name 
390|Ammianus, M. : 39) 17|Livy. . {| 351 95 Quintitian 


200/Apuleius........ s 65/Luean . : 86) 34/Sallust 
65/Seneca.. 


| 44/Caesar, Julius . 

tar pera the Elder... 
HUB Sch: ..<6<'|PGets |] 43) I8}OvId. is ccus ad 
Bette 0, 3 t. 34) 62/Persius.......... 


8|Horace ......... 8 23| 79 Pliny.« nano 6 ae 


oh cal Blais Cal Nat 
140\Juvenal. ... |Bahir, 62!113)Pliny the Youn’r. Resave y 


situs, the son-in- Thre of Agricola, left an account of the Germ 1 
si pat on Caesar and other authorities. He was famous as an aol, See Brae 


Noted Russians 


Illustrious Men and Women of Russia 


Born|Died Name Subject 
1817 |1900)Aivazovsky, Ivan K....|Painter 

1791 |1859/Aksakov, Sergei T.,....|Author 

1871 |1919|Andreyev, Leonid N.../Author 

1843 |1902|/Antokolsky, Mark M...|Sculptor 

1671 |1728|Apraksin, Feodor M.... {Statesman 
1841 |1893)/Apukhtin, Alexei N....{Poet 

1861 |1906/Arensky, Anton S...... Composer 
1846 |1924/Arkhangelsky, Alex. A../Composer 
1866 ?/1924/Bakst, Leon S......... Painter 

1836 |1910/Balakirev, Mily A..... Composer 
1746 |1819|Baranov, Alexander A. .|Statesman 
1761 |1818|Barclay de Tolly, M. A.|Soldier 

1860 |1884)Bashkirtseva, Maria. ...|Author;Painter 
1857 {1927|Bekhterev, Vladimir M.|Neuropatholog. 
1811 /1848)Belinsky, Vissarion G...|Critie 

1779 |1852)/Bellingshausen, Faddei.{Explorer + 
1681 /|1741\Bering, VitusJ........ Explorer 

1829 |1897|Bestuzhev-Ryumin, K. .|Historian 
1880 /|1921|Blok, Alexander A..... Poet 

1834 /1887|Borodin, Alexander P. .|Composer 
1751 |1825|Bortnyansky, Dimitri. .|Composer 
1873 |1938)Challapin, Feodor I... .|Singer 

1835 |1918|Cui, César A.......... Composer 
1801 /|1872\Dal, ViadimirI........ Lexicographer 
1813 |1869|Dargomizhsky, Alex. ...|Composer 
1744 |1810)Dashkova, Ekaterina R.|Littérateur 


1743 |1816|Derzhavin, Gavrila R...|Poet 

1872 |1929)/Diaghilev, Sergei P.... .|Ballet Producer 
1821 |1881) Dostoyevsky, FeodorM.|Author 

1560 ?}1633)/Filaret (Feo. Romanov) | Patriarch 
1745 |1792)\Fonvizin, DenisI...... Author 

1865 /|1936/Glazunov, Alexander K.|Composer 
1803 |1857|/Glinka, Michaell...... Composer 
1809 |1852/Gogol, Nicholas V...... Author 

1862 /|1916)/Golitzin, Boris, Prince. . | Physicist 
1643 |1714/Golitzin, Vasil, Prince..|Statesman 
1776 |1831|Goloynin, Vasil M.....|Admiral 

1812 |1891|/Goncharov, Ivan A -|Author 

1868 |1936/Gorky, Maxim... . Author 

1795 |1829|Griboyedov, Alex. -|Dramatist 
1853 |1934|)Grot, Konstantin Y ... .|Lexiecographer 
1780 |1853)Haas, Feodor P........|Philanthropist 
1812 |1870)Herzen, Alexander I. ...|Author 

1859 |1935|Ippolitov-Ivanov, M .. .|Composer 
1765 |1826|Karamzin, Nicholas M .|Historian 
1818 |1882)Kaufmann, Konstantin.|Statesman 
1841 /|1911)Klyuchevsky, Vasily. ..|Historian 
1874 |1920| Kolchak, Alexand Statesman 


der V.. 


1809 |1842|Koltsov, Alexei V Poet 


1844 /|1927/Koni, Anatoli F........ Jurist 
1853 |1921|Korolenko, Viadimir G.|Author 
1817 |1885|)Kostomarov, Nicholas. .|Historian _ 
1850 |1891|Kovaleyskaya, Sophia. .| Mathematician 
4842 /|1921)Kropotkin, Peter, Prince|Geographer 
1770 |1846)Krusenstern, A. J. von..j/Admiral 
1768 |1844/Krylov. Ivan A 
1870 |1938)Kuprin, Alexander I 
1878 |1927|Kustodiyev, Boris M 
1745 |1813|Kutuzov,M.L., 
1870 |1924|Lenin, Viadimir I..... -|Statesman 
1814 |1841|Lermontov, Michael Y .| Poet 
1831 |1895|Leskov, Nicholas S. Author 
1861 |1900|Levitan, IsaakI....... Painter 
1793 |1856|Lobachevsky, Nicholas .| Mathematician 
1711c.|1765| Lomonosov, jaune V .|Scientist 
18. 1914/Lyadov, Anatol K...... ‘omposer 
1857 |1918|Lyapunov, Alexand’r M.| Mathematician 
1821 |1897|Maikov, Apollon N....|Poet 
1848 |1904|)Makarov, Stepan O....|Admiral 
1845 |1916|Mechnikov, I . |Biologist 
1819 |1883|/Melnikov, Paull.....,.|/Author 
1834 |1907|Mendeleyev, Dimitri I .|Chemist 
1663?/1729;Menshikov, Alexander 

De, PRO win kwe >» a. Statesman 
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Born|Died Name Subject 
1842 |1904/Mikhailovsky, Nicholas.|/Critie 
1845 |1900 opted Michael N., 
RIUNG ces 1 3S bane Statesman 
835 |1881)/Mussorgsky, Modest P.|Compose 
1862 |1887|/Nadson, Semen Y...... Neg 4 —— 
1821 |1877)Nekrasov, Nicholas A. .|Poet 
1848 |1936|Nemirovitch-Danchen- 
Ub W BALL Bian Soc og Author 
1824 |1861/Nikitin, Ivan S........{/Poet 
1605 |1681)Nikon (Nikita Minin) ..|Patriarch 
1744 |1818)/ Novikov, Nicholas I....|Statesman 
1737 |1808/Orlov, Alexei G., Count |Soldier 
1823 |1886|/Ostrovky, Alexander. ..|Dramatist 
1743 |1817)Oushakov, Feodor.F....|Admiral 
1849 |1936|Pavlov, IvanP........ Physiologist 
1885 |1931)Pavlova, Anna M...... ancer 
1822 |1910/Petipa, Marius I....... Ballet-master 
1810 |1881|Pirogov, Nicholas I..... Surgeon 
1820 |f881/Pisensky, Alexei F...-. Author 
1857 |1918)Piekhanov, Georgi V .. .| Writer 
1859 |1905/Popov, Alexander 8... .|Inventor 
1739 |1791|)Potemkin, G. A., Prince/Statesman 
1839 |1888 hen eed Nicholas. .|xplorer 
1799 |1837/Pushkin, Alexander S. . ./Poet 
1866 |1920/Rebikov, Vladimir I... .|Composer 
1844 |1930)Repin, ya Y......... Painter 
844 |1998/Rimsky-Korsakov, N. ..|Composer 
1856 /|1919|Rozanov. Vasili V......|Author 
1848 |1909|/Rozhestvensky, Zinovi 
BD ive cain nuhe ae Admiral 
1829 |1894/Rubinstein, Anton G...|Composer 
1835 |1881|Rubinstein, Nicholas G.| Musician 
1370 |1430|/Rublyov, Andreéi....... Ikons Painter 
1725 |1796|/Rumyantsev-Zadunai- 
sky, Peter A., Count .|Statesman 
1854 |1915/Savina, MariaG....... Actress 
1871 |1915|Scriabin, Alexander N ..|Composer 
{1763 |1831|Senyavin, Dimitri N...|Admiral 
1820 |1871/Serov, Alexander N....|Composer 
1865 |1911|Serov, Valentin A...... Painter 
1788 |1863|/Shchepkin, Michael S. .|Actor 
; 1652 |1719|Sheremetev, Boris, count|Soldier 
1844 |1918/Sheremetev, Serg., count|Historian 
1814 |1861|Shevchenko, Taras... . . Ukraine's Poet 
1831 |1898/Shishkin, IvanI....... Painter 
1843 |1882|Skobelev, Michael D.. .|Soldier 
1820 |1879)/Soloviev, Sergei M...../Historian 
1853 |1900|Soloviev, Vladimir S. ...| Philosopher 
1772 |1839|Speransky. Mich.,Count|Statesman 
1863 |1938/|Stanislavsky, Konstan- 
fan Ber... cicte A ny | Actor 
863 |1911|Stolypin, Peter A...... Statesman 
1834 |1912/Suvorin, AlexeiS....... Editor; Author 
1729 |1800|Suvorov, Alexander V ..|Soldier 
1843 |1923/Tagantsev, Nicholas 8..|Jurist 
1856 |1915|Taneyev, Sergeil...... 
1686 |1750/Tatishchev, Vasili N.... 
1860 |1904)Tchekhov, Anton P....j|Author 
1817 |1875|Tolstoy, Alexei, Count .|Author 
1828 |1910/Tolstoy, Lev N., Count.|Author 
866 |1938)Trubetskoy, Paolo P...|Sculptor 
1840 |1893)Tschaikovsky, Peter I 
818 |1883/Turgeney, Ivan S... 
1848 |1926/Vasnetsov, Viktor M...|Pai 
842 |1904/Vereshchagin, Vasili. ...|Painter 
1782 |1856| Vorontsov, Mich., Count|Soldier 
1794 |1832)|Vorontsov, Semen,count|Statesman 
1856 |1910/Vrubel, Michael A.P. .|Painter 
1849 |1915/Witte, Sergei Y., Count.|/Statesman 
1847 |1894/yYablochkov, Paul N....|Inventor 
1847 |1921|Zhukovsky, Nicholas E.|Mathematician - 
1783 |1852)Zhukovsky, Vasill A....|Poet 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE AND MUSIC 


These classics are still published 
In connection with the 


na 
fate (Gosizdat) issued the novelist’s collected 
rks in 100 volumes. 
wealthough one of Russia’s youngest arts, music is 
among those most highly developed. It originally 
grew out of the demands of the old aristocracy in 
the seventeenth century, seeking to imitate the 
aristocratic culture of western Europe. The first 
branch of music to reach excellence in Russia was 
the opera. Musicians of the Neapolitan school, 
such as Arraya, Galuppi, Cimarosa, and Paisiello, 


serving at the Tsar’s court, produced Russia’s first 
operas. These were followed by French importa- 
tions. Toward the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries, native com- 
posers began to transform the material of Rus- 
sian folk song into operas. The greatest of these 
early Russian composers was ikhail Glinka, 
whose works were composed for the court, the 
nobility, and the new merchant class. F 
* Moussorgsky, Borodin, and_Rimsky-Korsakoft 
based much of their music on Russian folk songs. 

Modern Russian composers have not gone back 
to the styles of Mozart and Beethoven in sympho- 
nies, but, with the exeeption of several Spanish 
imitations, have created original themes, free from 
the old-time rigidity of form. 


a ee EGA Et te 4 Ve Aiaei Metre eS 
Noted Foreigners of the Past—German 
z eter in pee a 
Pie Noted German Personages = 
Ps th . 5 Source: Biographical Records _ ¥ F 
ee : 


_ Born! Died Name Subject || Born| Died Name | 


Abbe, Ernst .. ..| Physicist 1440| 1507, Krafft, Adam..........- 
.| Scientist 1812| 1887| Krupp, Alfred.........- 
i .| Poet, Patriot rere tai qpasaree. aoe ee so oa ie 
Asam, Cosmos D . | Architect avater, Johann K...... 
| Asam, Egid Quiri .| Architect 1881| 1919} Lehmbruck, Wilhelm... .|Sculpture 
Bach, Joh. Sebastian... .| Music 1844| 1900] Leibl, Wilhelm.......... Painter 
Baldung, Hans......... Painter - 1646| 1716| Leibnitz, Gottfried. von/Philosophy 
Beethoven, Lud .| Musie 1729| 1781) Lessing, Gotthold E.....|D 

); Benz, Carl. ...| Engineer 1847| 1935| Liebermann, Max... -... Painter 
Bergmann, ‘Ernst vo’ .| Surgeon 1803} 1873) Liebig, Justus von....... Chemistry | 
Bismarck, Otto von. .| Statesman 1844] 1909| Liliencron, Detlev von. ..|Poet— 
Bluecher, Gebhart .| Soldier 1848| 1896) Lilienthal, Otto......... Aeronautics 
Boecklin, Arnold. Painter 1811| 1886) Liszt. Franz............ Musi 
Bodelschwingh, Fr ed.von Religion,Edu.|| 1865} 1937| Ludendorff, Brich....... 
Boehme, Jakob ...| Mystic 1483] 1546) Luther, Martin......... 
Boyen, Hermann vo . | Soldier 1837| 1887| Marees, Hans von....... 
Brahms, Johannes... .| Music 1818] 1883) Marx, Karl............ .|Soc. Economy 
Brehm, Alfred.... .| Zoologist 1260] 1327| Meister, Eckehart.......|Mystie, Phil. 
Brentano, Clemens .| Poet 1497} 1560} Melanchton, Phil....... Reformer 
Bruckner, Anton. . . | Music 1440| 1494) Memling, Hans......... Painter 

.| Physicist 1822) 1884) Mendel, Gregor......... Science 

.| Painter 1815] 1905} Menzel, Adolf von...... Painter 

U § ‘|Poet, Painter |! 1733] 1815| Mesmer, Friedrich A... .|Magnetism 
Carstens, Jakob .| Painter 1800} 1891] Moltke, Helmuth v....-. Stee 

| Chodowiecki, Daniel. . ..| Painter 1804| 1875) Moerike, Eduard........ 
| Claudius, Matthias. ..... Poet 1817| 1908} Mommsen, Theodor. .... 
Clausewitz, Carl von... .| Military 1756| 1791|Mozart, Wolgang A. .|Music 
Cornelius, Peter........ Painter 1844] 1900) Nietzsche, Friedrich. .... 
Cranach, Lucas..:...... Painter 1853| 1932) Ostwald, Wilhelm....... Cc 
Daimler, Gottlieb.......- Engineer 1789} 1869| Overbeck, Friedrich..... 
Derfflinger, Georg......- Soldier 1796} 1835) Platen, August Graf von. 
Diesel, Rudolf.......... Engineer 1831| 1910) Raabe, Wilhelm........ 
a alo A. von} Poetess 1795| 1886] Ranke, Leopold von... . .|. 
Duerer, Albrecht........- Painter 1867| 1922) Rathenau, Walther..... 
ae dae Carl. ... ..-|Chemist 1777| 1857| Rauch, Christian........ 
Ehrlich, Paul...........|Science 1873| 1916] Reger, Max............ M 
Hichendorff, Joseph... . .| Poet 1816} 1859} Rethel, Alfred. ,. 
Eschenbach, Wolfram von| Poet 1810) 1874] Reuter, Fritz........... 


/Falkenhayn, Erich von. .| Soldier 1803] 1884) Richter, Ludwig........ 
Feuerbach, Anselm. ..... Painter 1468} 1531] Riemenschneider, Tilman 
.....-|Philosophy 1875| 1926) Rilke, Rainer Maria. . 
7 .| Architect 1845| 1923] Roentgen, Wilhelm K. 
1898| Fontane, Theodor. ......| Novelist 1788} 1866) Rueckert, Friedrich.. 
bed Freytag, Gustav. Novelist 1777| 1810) Runge, Philipp One: 
| Friedrich, Kaspar "Davia. Painter 1494| 1576|Sachs, Hans. 
2 ‘1883 Froebel, Friedrich....... Educator _ 1779| 1861) Savigny, Fried. Cari yon. 
Pusie Pataeet Mathematics || 1663) 1736|Savoyen, Eugen von. 
Sestee tents Poet 1764) 1850) Schadow, Johans ea aa 
retest the Poet 1755| 1813| Scharnhorst, G.I. D..... 
Wa ete ol Musie 1775) 1854) Schelling, Friedrich W.. .|Philosophy 
...| Soldier 1759| 1805) Schiller, Friedrich. Drama, Poet 
8: 8| Goerres, Jos. von. . Writer 1781| 1841 Schinkel, Karl Friedrich. | Architect z 
| 1832] Goethe, Joh. Wolfg. von| Poet, Drama.|| 1767] 1845] Schlegel, August W...... Poet, Transl’t 
1836| Grabbe, Chr. Dieter, ....| Drama 1768| 1834| Schleiermacher, Fried. D. Philosophy ai 
1872) Grillparzer, Franz....... Drama 1833] 1913) Schlieffen, Alfred von. ...|Soldier ; 
1863| Grimm, Jakob.......... Essays, Fict. 1822| 1892] Schliemann, Heinrich. ...|Archaeology 
1859| Grimm, Wilhelm........ Essays, Fict. 1862} 1931] Schnitzler, Artur........|Drama, No 
ql . | Painter 1445} 1488] Schongauer, Martin..... Painter 
ie 1468 Sinonbere. Sopa: .| Inventor 1788| 1866| Schopenhauer, Arthur...|Philosophy 
1834| 1919) Haeckel, Ernst......... Philos., Scien.}| 1797] 1828]}Schubert, Franz........ Musi 
5| 1759 Haendel, Gao Friedrich} Musie 1810} 1856|Schumann, Robert...... 
1913 Hagenbeck, Gar. oo). Zoologist 1804) 1871|Schwind, Moritz von.... 
1788| Hamann, Johann G..,..| Philosopher 1816] 1892) Siemens, Werner von.... 
y .| Religion 1868} 1932|Slevogt, Max........... 
1809) Haydn, Joseph...... ..| Music 1861) 1914|/Spee, Maximilian....... 
1863 Hebbel, Friedrich .. .| Drama 1638} 1701) Starhemberg, E. Graf von 
- 1826) Hebel, Joh. Peter....... Poet 1757) 1831] Stein, Karl von..... |S 
. F......| Philosophy 1831| 1897| Stephan, Heinrich von. . 
Repeat Poet 1805| 1868) Stifter, Adalbert......_. 
Physics 1817| 1888|Storm, Theodor. ........ 
1803: Herder, Joh. G. yon..... Writer 1455| 1533] Stoss, Veit............. 
19 | Hildebrand, Adolf von. ..| Sculpture 1825) 1899] Strauss, Johann......... 

Hindenburg, Paul von...}Soldier 1857} 1928|Sudermann, Hermann... 

Hoetzendorf, FranzC. von| Soldier 1839} 1924! Thoma, Hans........... 

Hoffmann, Ernst T. A.. .| Poet 1842} 1926) Thyssen, August........ 

Hofer, Andreas......... Patriot 1849) 1930) Tirpitz, Alfred von...... 

Holbein, Hans. ...| Painter 1834) 1896 Treitschke, Heinrich von.|History 
oelderlin, Friedrich. Poet 1848} 1911) Uhde, Fritz von......... Painter 
umboldt, Alexanden von| Scientist 1787| 1862 Uhland, Ludwi oet 

‘Humboldt, Wi. Von v.. Scientist 1821) 1902) Virehow, Rudo. : Piyolelans 

Hutten, Ulrich von. .....| Religion 1455) 1529) Vischer, Peter. .|Sculpture 

Jahn, Friedrich Ludwig. .| Patriot 1751]. 1826] Voss, Johann H. Poe eas te 

Jean, Paul............./Novelist 1165| 1230| Walther v. d. anette t 

......}| Engineer 1813| 1883) Wagner, Richard........ 
Bea Art, Critic 1583) 1634] Wallenstein, Albrecht von 
on Philosophy «|| 1873) 1934 Wassermann, Jakob.. 

Klenze, Leo von........ Architect 1786| 1826| Weber, Karl Maria von. 

Kepler, Johannes...... Astronomy 1733| 1772 Wieland, Christoph M. . 

11) Kleist, Heinrich von. -| Drama, Nov. || 1853} 1905 Wissmann, Hermann yon 

Klopstock, Fr. Gottlieb. - Poetry 1860} 1903) Wolf, Hugo.......... ait 

Koch, Robert. Physivlan 1832 1920 Wundt, Wilhelm. : 

Koerner, Karl Theodor..| Poet, Patriot || 1759, 1830 York, Hans D. L....... 


Kopernicus, Nikolaus. ... Astronomy 1838! 1917; Zeppelin, Ferd. Graf von. Aero 
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noted examples in the Metro 


were 
tian), Veroneze, 
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Leonardo da Vinci's ‘‘Mona Lisa’ is said to have 
been posed by Isabella _d’Este, the Marchioness of 


Noted Foreigners of the Past—Italian; Latin 667 
Illustrious Men of Italy 
Source: Casa Italiana Records, Columbia University. C—Approximate time. 
Born| Died Name «Subject || Born] Died Name Subject 
1407| 1472) Alberti, Leon Battista. ...| Auth-Arch. 1449} 1492 rr r 
1749} 1803) Alfieri, Vittorio.......... Auth-Dram. Pilaecone 8 hess itiooy., * Pate Stetes awn 
1265] 1321) Alighieri, Dante... 2/212: Poet 1469] 1527|Machiavelli, Nicolo...... Author = 
1487] 1531| Andrea del Sarto 1628] 1694/Malpighi, Marcello... _ |. : Bio. Scient. 
(Andrea Vannucchi)....| Painter 1431} 1506) Mantegna, Andrea....... Painter 
1387| 1455) Fra Angelico (1 Beato) 1447; 1516)Manuzio, Aldo.......... Scholar 
(Fra Giovanni da Fiesole)} Painter 1785| 1873} Manzoni, Alessandro..... Author 
1492] 1556) Aretino, Pietro.......... Author 1874) 1937}Marconi, Guglielmo...... | WirelessInv. 
1474) 1533) Ariosto, Ludovico........ Poet-Satirist | c1401| 1443) Massaccio, Tommaso Guidi) Painter 
1776) 1856) Avogadro, Amedeo....... Scientist }| 1805| 1872|Mazzini, Giuseppe....... Author 
1485|c1560| Bandello, Matteo........ Author 1798| 1854) Melloni, Macedonio...... Physicist 
1738} 1794) Beccaria, Cesare......... Writer 1698| 1782) Metastasio, Pietro Trapassi) Poet 
1430| 1516) Bellini, Giovanni. ........ Painter 1568| 1649| Monteverdi, Claudio. .... Composer 
1801} 1835) Bellini, Vincenzo......... Composer 1682] 1771|Morgagni, Giovanni 
1598) 1680) Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo} Sculptor Battistain ocean eae Anatomist 
1313) 1375) Boccaccio, Giovanni...... Author 1784| 1840| Paganini, Nicolo......... Comp.-Viol. 
1434) 1494) Boiardo, Matteo Maria. ..| Author 1524) 1594|Palestrina, Giovanni Pier 
447| 1510) Botticelli, Alessandro... . | Painter Luigi, delta: oy asrat wees Composer 
1566} 1645) Bracciolini, Francesco. Author 1729| 1779)Parini, Giuseppe......... |Poet 
1444) 1514) Bramante, Francesco Architect 1855/ 1912|Pascoli, Giovanni........ Poet 
1377| 1444) Brunelleschi, Filippo Arch.-Seulp.|| 1710) 1736|Pergolese, Giovanni 
1369) 1444) Bruni, Leonardo.... Author Battista. ........ Composer 
1550) 1600) Bruno, Giordano. . Philosopher XVI \Cent,/Peri, Jacopo...........05 Mus,-Dram, 
1475| 1564| Buonarotti, Michelangelo.| Paint.-Arch.|| 1446) 1524)|Perugino, Pietro Vannucci, 
1420) 1498) Cabotto, Giovanni....... Navig-Expl. QED. '. «snd sis agg ee Painter 
1477) 1557| Cabotto, Sebastiano...... Navig-Expl. |} 1304) 1374|Peétrarca, Francesco...... Auth.-Schol, 
1697| 1767| Canaletto (Antonio Canale)} Painter 1746] 1826|Piazzi, Giuseppe......... Astronom, 
1757| 1822| Canova, Antonio......... Sculptor 1416| 1492) Piero della Francesca..... Painter 
1568} 1639) Campanella, Tommaso. . .| Philosopher 1454| 1513) Pinturicchio............. Painter 
1836} 1967] Carducci, Giosué......... Poet-Critic 1205| 1278)|Pisano, Niccolo....... ++.|Auth.-Seulp. 
1478} 1529) Castiglione, Baldesar..... Author Architect 
1810) 1861/ Cavour, Camillo (Conte)..| Statesman 1454} 1494/Poliziano, Angelo. ....... Author 
1500} 1571) Cellini, Benvenuto....... Sculptor 1254| 1325)Polo, Marco............- Explorer 
240} 1302) Cimabue, Giovanni...... Painter 1432) 1484|Pulci, Luigi. ............ Author 
1435} 1506; Colombo, Cristoforo,.....| Navig-Expl. 1371) 1438|Della Quercia, Jacopo. ...|Seulptor 
1494) 1534! Coreggio, Antonio Allegri, 1483) 1537|Raffaello, Sanzio......... Painter 
WRG Ss: Gia ets bes eten Painter 1626] 1694|Redi, Francesco......... Natur.-Auth 
1830) 1903) Cremona, Luigi.......... Mathemat. 1615} 1673) Rosa, Salvator........... Painter 
1863) 1938) Dannunzio, Gabrielle. ....| Poet, Soldier|| 1792) 1868) Rossini, Gioacchino...... Composer 
1400) 1482) Della Robbia, Lucea..... Sculptor 1452) 1498/Savonarola, Fra Girolamo | Auth.-Pre'r 
1818; 1883) De Sanctis, Francesco... .| Critic 1649| 1725|Scarlatti, Alessandro..... Composer 
1616} 1686) Dolci, Carlo............. Painter 1683) 1757|Scarlatti, Domenico...... Composer 
1386| 1446) Donatello (Donate di 1735) 1757|Schiaparelli, Giovanni, 
Bette Bardi)... .. 2. ss. Sculptor i 0. - os +++s+.-|AStronom. 
1433) 1499) Ficino, Marsilio. .. Scholar 1818] 1878 |Secchi, Angelo. . .|Astr.-Math. 
1398| 1481) Filelfo, Francesco, Scholar 1827] 1884 Sella, Quintino. .|Hydr. Eng. 
$42) 1911| Fogazzaro, Antoni Author 1441; 1523/Signorelli, Luca... Painter 
1778| 1827] Foscolo, Ugo. . Poet 1729| 1799|Spallanzani, Lazzaro..... Scientist 
1564| 1642) Galilei, Galileo Astronom. 1664| 1728 Stradivarius, Antonio..... Viol.-maker 
1737| 1798| Galvani, aes Scientist 1692] 1770|Tartini, Giuseppe........ Violinist 
1807| 1882| Garibaldi, Giuseppe. Sold.-Patr. 1544| 1595)Tasso, Torquato......... Author 
1378| 1455| Ghiberti, Lorenzo. ..° 271. Seulptor 1696|,1770|Tiepolo, Gian Battista... ./Painter 
1449| 1494) Ghirlandaio, Domenico. 1512| 1594/Tintoretto, Giacomo 
1477| 1511|Giorgione, Giorgio Robustl. «Ad «see Painter 
a i | ee eee Painter 1477| 1576|Tiziano, Veccellio........ Painter 
1276| 1336] Giotto, Angelo Bondone. .| Painter 1608] 1649/Torricelli, Evangelista. ...|Math.-Phys. 
1809] 1850| Giusti, Giuseppe......... t Scientist 
1707| 1793| Goldoni, Carlo........... Playwright 1398] 1482/Toscanelli, Paolo del Pozzo) Geog -Astr. 
1713} 1786) Gozzi, Gasparo.......... Author 1396| 1476|Uccello, Paolo, Paolo di 
1420] 1497| Gozzoli, Benozzo.........| Painter ONO, MEMO. «ss rvueeene Painter 
1483| 1540] Guicciardini, Giovanni... .| Author 1512| 1574|Vasari, Giorgio....,..... Auth.-Paint. 
€1630/c1695| Guarnerius, Andrea...... Violin- ©1480|c1527|Verazzano, Giovanni da...|Explorer 
- 1683} 1745] Guarnerius, Giuseppe..... makers 1813| 1901| Verdi, Giuseppe......... Composer 
1424] 1504|Landino, Cristofero.....- Scholar 1528] 1588| Veronese, Paolo Caliari, 
117 ? |Leonardo da Pisa......:. Mathemat Dos wassosercsaneucs Painter 
1452} 1519) Leonardo da Vinci ..-.|Paint.-Sculp|| 1435] 1488|Verocchio, Andrea....... Paint-Sculp. 
1822| 1837| Leopardi, Giacomo....... Author-Poet|| 1451] 1512|/Vespucci, Amerigo....... Explorer 
1406} 1469) Lippi, Filippo............ Painter 1670| 1744| Vico, Giovanni Battista ..|Auth.-Phil. 
1745| 1827! Volta, Alessandro........ Elec. Discov 


Leonardo, or Lionardo, was born in Vinci, near 
Empoli, Italy, and died in Cloux, near Amboise, 


Mantua, about 1504. The picture was stolen from | France. He settled in France in 1516, by invitation 


the Louvre Gallery, Paris, but was returned. 


of Francis I. 


The art of painting is said to have been intro- 
duced in Rome from Etruria by Quintus Fabius, 
291 B.C. After the death of Augustus no painter 
of eminence appeared for several ages. Ludius 
was the last, about 14 A.D. Painting on canvas 
was known in Rome as early as 66 A.D. Cimabue, 
of Florence, is regarded the first in rank in the 
restoration of painting in Italy. The works of 
the so-called Old Masters, chiefly religious paint- 
ings, have left Italy in considerable numbers and 
are now to be seen in many of the principal art 
galleries of the world, here and abroad. There are 

olitan Museum of 


Art, New York City, and in the National Gallery 


of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 


imabue, Giotto, Leonardo, Buonarotti and Dolci 
Florentine artists; Giorgione, Tiziano (Ti- 
Tintoretto and Canaletti were 


Venetians. Raphael was a Roman; Coreggio, a 
Lombardian. 

Cristoforo Colombo (Christopher Columbus) al- 
though generally regarded as an Italian, a native 
of the seaport of Genoa, is by many considered as 
a Spaniard, His name in Spanish is Cristobal 
Colon. Some scholars have traced his name to a 
Catalan source. 

Of the bygone Italian composers of opera music, 
Verdi, Rossini, and Bellini have held favor with 
American audiences. Verdi and: the German, 
Richard Wagner, were contemporaries, and crities 
a said that each drew inspiration from the 
other. * 

Machiavelli, the Florentine author, is chiefly 
known by his two works, Practice of Politics and 
The Prince. To his critics he said that if he 
taught princes to be tyrants, he also taught the 
people to destroy tyrants. 


OMe F enol pele 


Source; Biographical Records 
Name Subject Died Name 


5 s 
Abelard, Pierre........- Philosophy 1818} 1894|Le Comte de Lisle. . 
iG Augier, (Emile) .-....-.. Drama. 1853) 1914)Lemaitre, Jules 
Bs Balzac, Honore.,....... Fiction. 1668] 1747|Le Sage, A. R 
Balzac, Jean L. G. de. . .|Morals. 1850| 1923/Loti, Pierre..... 
Banville, Theodore de.. .|Poetry. 1635| 1719|Maintenon (Mme. de 
Barres, Maurice ......- Literature 1555| 1628|Malherbe....... 
Bayard, Pierre T,...... Knight 1688] 1763|Marivaux, Pierre. - 
beauaelatre.........-.- Poetry 1637| 1675|Marquette, Jacque. . 


Beaumarchais, P........ Drama. 1850} 1893|Maupassant, Guy de. 
Beranger, Pierre........|Poetry. 1803] 1870|Merimee. Prosper 
Berthelot, Marcelin..... Science. 1798] 1874| Michelet, Jules. 
Boileau, Nicolas........ Poetry. 1796) 1884|Mignet......-.. 
Bornier, Henri de......: Drama. 1622| 1673|Moliere, Jean B- 
Bossuet. Jacques B..... Religion. 1533| 1592| Montagne, Michael. . 


Bourget, Paul. . ....|Fiction. 1689] 1755| Montesquieu, aks r 

Boutroux, Emile. .....: Philosophy. 1810} 1857|Musset, Alfred de. 

Boylesve, René......... Fiction. 1739| 1794| Necker, (Mme.). 

Buffon, George L....... Nat. History. 1839| 1903|Paris, Gaston. . Literature. 
Calvin. JORDs 2. fs aivyros Religion. 1623} 1662|Pascal, Blaise....... .. |Hissays. 
Cambon, Jules M.. .|Diplomat 1822} 1895/Pasteur. Louis....... . |Seience. 
Capus- . .|Drama. 1848) 1932|Pau, Paul G........ Soldier 
Champlain, Samuel de. . Explorer. 1624) 1693|Pellisson............ History. 
Charron, Pierre........ Morals. 1769| 1828|Picard............ Drama. 
Chateaubriand, Fr......]Philosophy 1854} 1912|Poincare, Henri. . Science. 
Chenier; 'André......... Poetry. 1860| 1934/Poincare, Raymond. Statesman 
Comines, Philip... ..... |Bistory. 1814) 1867|Ponsara.........-.. . -| Drama. _ 
Compte, August........ Philosophy. 1849} 1930)Porto-Riche, de. . Drama. 
Condorcet, Marquis ae Philosophy. 1697| 1765|Prévost (l’abbe). 

Constant, Benjamin... .|Literature. 1803| 1875|Quinet, Edgard.... 

Coppée, Francois....... Poetry. 1495| 1553)Rabelais, Francois. 

Corneille, Pierre........ Drama. 1639] 1699)Racine, Jean ..... 

Cousin Victor... 2. Metaphysics. 1875| 1937|)Ravel, Maurice. .. 

TEM Re oie 3 a.) Poetry. 1573} 1613|Regnier, Mathurin. 

Curel, Francois de...... Drama. 1823] 1893)Renan, Ernest. ..... 

Cuvier, George L.......|Nat. History. 1849) 1926|Richepin, Jean....-.... 

Daudet, Alphonse...... Fiction. 1613| 1680/Rochefoucauld, Due dela 

Deseartes, Rene........ Philosophy. |} 1661) 1741|/Rollin, Charles........|H 

Diderot, Denis......... Encyclopedia. 1524| 1585)Ronsard, Pierre de.... . 

Dreyfus, Col. Alfred... .|Soldier. 1868) 1918|Rostand, Edmond...... 

Dumas, Alexander .... |Fiction. 1760| 1836|Rouget de Lisle........ Literature. 
Dumas, Alexander, Jr. ..|Drama. 1616) 1703|Saint-Evremond........ Literature. 
Fenelon, Francois de S. -|Relig., Liter. 1737| 1814|Saint Pierre Bernardin. .|Fiction. 


Feuillet, Octave. ......: Fiction. 1675| 1755|Saint-Simon............ Et 
|Foch, Ferdinand. ...... Soldier 1804] 1869|Sainte-Beuve........... 18) 
Fontaine, Jean. . . .| Fables. 1567| 1622|Sales (St. Francois ae) 
France, Anatole. . | Fiction. 1804| 1876|Sand, George 
Chronicles. 1831] 1908|Sardou, Victorien . 
Poetry. 1791| 1861|Scribe, Eugene..... ‘S 
Literature. 1626) 1696|Sevigne (Mme. de)..... 
I z Literature. 1804) 1857)Sue, Fugene..........- 
Guizot, Francois. History. 1839) 1907|Sully-Prudhomme..... . 
Hardy, Alexandre Poetry, Dr. 1828| 1893/Taine, Hippolyte A..... 
Hennique, Leon. 1795| 1856/'Thierry, Augustin...... 
Heredia, Joseph \ 1797| 1877|Thiers, Adolphe. ....... 
1805] 1859|Tocqueville, A. C. de. . 


f 1828} 1905)Verne, Jules. ......... {Fi 
S, K lon. 1799} 1863|Vigny. Alfred de....... Poetry. 
Joffre, Joseph J. C Soldier 1431] 1484) Villon, (Corbier) Francois Poetry. 


3/La Boétie, Etienne Morals. 1598| 1648|Voiture................ Poetry. 
La Bruyere, Jean D. Morals. 1694] 1778) Voltaire, (F. M. Arouet) Fiet, “Religion 
Lamartine, Alphonse Poetry. 1840} 1902|Zola, Emile... .. vee e+,-|Piction. 


Le Brun, Marie.......|Painter 


a ~ Chateaubriand, classed in the above list as a} Da 
ys, as French Ambassador to Berlin under 
philosopher, served his country in various political | same Eine, as French Ambassador to eae ae 
_ offices, as First Secretary at the French Embassy in | Minister of the Interior, as French Ambassador to 
: ome under Napoleon, as interim Minister of the | Rome under Charles X and as unofficial Pleas 
Inte under Lous XVIII during the Hundred ! for the Duchesse de Berry. 


French Painters. ° ~ ae s 


Source: Biographical Records 


Name 


B. wet 
| — 
ee e sed Foo 7 {aura eae nee 1875 Millet, J. F. 
i J j upre, Jules 1 1665) P. 
ie sone Pek iRs2 EH Sores, Jean Ds 1758|182. ponaneh Miehalas : 
romentin, Eugen 824/189 ve 
1851|1933|Carrier-Belleuse, P. 1770|1837|Gerard, Fo i841 |1919 Fuuvis de Cha vEnnes 


Name Name 


5 1902|Co stant, ee 1824|1904) Gerome, J. L. 1840/1917 j 
eee 1875|Corot, J. Cc. 1628|1715| Girardon, Fr. 1812!1867 Rodin, Auguste E 
1877|Courbet, Cretane 1839/1883] Goupil, Jules A. Scheffer, Ary i 
age 1725|1805| Greuze, J. B. | : Signac, Paul 
avid, Louis J 1741}1828|Houdon, J. A. Troyon, Constant 


bd — pb d' Angers, Pads 1780/1867| Ingres, J. A. D. 

1834 19 G, E. 1798/1880 Lemaire, Ph. H. vera Chains J. 

18 is is @3[elactol ahaa rane aon eto Claude 1 Vernet, Horace 

a 

1807 1876| Dian de ig Pena, N. V. Wyk Neabecl ae 16841721) Watteau, Antoine 

eo earthalcl was a sculptor. He made the Liberty Statue in N. Y. Harbor. 7 
A majority of the French painters have dealt with modern landscape L 

‘sonages. They number some distinguished portrait painters. One of es and modern, non-teligio 

1939 from the Louvre Gallery, without permission, by an artist who said, when he re 

picture, that he had “‘improved’’ it and had put it in a piainer but more suitable frame. 
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Hirtiplace records; as of Se adio 3 
Abba, Mart: Born pt. 15, 1939 
rie Gere a age Rome, I Name - 
el, Walter... 1.2. ee a) Blane, Sally Birthplace 5 
:> ‘ Paul, Minn... .. plondell. Joan. SAG Reltin, Colo orn 
. Bae ere SgUrees Be BATT Read City. Sera 1910 
Bins, Montée.2285. 5.0. Montreal Gata 1909 
ythe, Betty...."... Indi Canada... . : 
Bogart, H BY Se L anapolis, Ind..... 1901 
| Boland, Sa oe a Rae ee eK --| 1890 
Allen, betecees -|Skegness, Engl || Boles, John Mies wer etr ork City...) ie 1900 
oS a . .|Cambridg gland Hand: Sieseinaoe Detrolt. ow veccese 1999 
Allen, Robe Bea vees>- San prides, Mies || Bondi. ee rene pe iepeenetel ee ee 1880 
Mviolioe soca re t. Vi Srdchl Tren tal 1900 
Allgood, MESS ioe Huntsville. Als Bak Taiee ae ye a Heer ..| 1876 
aioe see --++++-|Dublin .. ie Boswell, Connie. ~. Valencli Cokie 1892 
ial etic. London. Bosworth. H 7 Rtgs Nae ree Spain ale 
toe eee Fees ie So. Manche ar Gon Bow, Clara. arb... .. ite oe Thess 1886 
ee Satinos. 7s. Reet Ga gallos Wl Brn ae cae | 1908 
qin erieone.-+<.+. bart Worth ' Anti hes pepo Se ER, Sa hee 
Amos (B. F F. Gosden)... 2 anston, bre Bradley, enna oe ree 1dge, Ohio... ._|'1898 
Anderson, es wees pe erage Vv a ore pisos, Franee 711-64 1898 
An ; Marion... .|i rajia eis acaritn + ne New ¥. wate One 
Ea, Cc. - 3, Correll). Piiladelpht ; Breen, Bobby . aah Stoe ork City... He 
lin, sytseee er Peale Ase Scene oronto, Canada... |” 
oie: Oxford, Englan jap || BrenDan,, Walter... Sophie, Cashes 
Eat ae pews, tawa, Canada. 1909 Se Rocio seen Dhia.... i) 
chard.......\Chari , ent, Rvolym fai ia 1202 
Arliss, connec ste hartntie ny Bishthee Pa a iit Brian, pee | Bg -: ~ [Dublin Fla. .c sale Rao 
caer: Henry ...... Charlottesville, Va... . -| 1913/|Brian, eho yt -|Dublin, Ireland... 1899 
are Robert. . .. Palermo, THtaly eben 3 1900|/ Brice, Fanny. -- «=... Dale hone Bolsll i] deea 
Arthur, ted 5 Se eam ie ae Sace Sige Helen New York City aah evel 
nur, Johony..-.... Hee vos Gin. aan ES Brook Chives Kobi 222000000 1891 
Arthur, 5 asee one Scot York City ....| 1890]/B y, Edward Lohdous... chee 
5 at eahle caso Town, J London... a-+-+-+-| 1894 
Astaire, Adele........ Hamilton, Ont., Cai “eane | eer soneam Mianaks Holgate Obie 1895 
= gee << prueba: 2 Nebr... an. |°i866||Brace.” Tom. ack .|/Dothan, rae bean 
ate Centrale... ... Omaha, Nebr. --..... Bruce, Nigel--..-.... New York Cit 1904 
v, Mary......... Lakewo Sweden. Brasilot, Nat. Bere: Cal. 1913 
Aes osooe, 2.22: aewwoed, Cilio... ~+ | 130 1|| Bryan ~ or Boe gt 1898 
Lionel... ..... Gales: Mise oe el Reed CAS Sank pipe cease 10 
ee ae ye -2°] 1895|| Burns, Bobo e200 Gainesville, Tes 1918 
utes 1eW........-- Tiog: urs Russia. Bu 3 nington, D.< 1888 
, Lew...--.- a, Ti a.} 1 Ths, Ge .|Van ,D-€ 
ee pee Bes | Butts, Chas ae 
Bainter, Fay, ROS aie St. Joseph, or Syineein opel Heese A Beoaeine Ind.. 1896 
Baker, Belle. --.0-- reg ane Byron, Avtar... eRe ry es 1897 
Baker, Benny 2... .:)8t Josep Git 2 ene ae Brookdiya’ oe 
a eee “pee soneeh, Ako abot, Brace... |Qarlsbad, NM... as 
Banorott, Geokge: Piladolphia.-.. Calhern, Louis. New York Gity.. 
KS's. 1a... a, Joseph....... 1Uy.. 
Binks Cee ‘Etuntsvilte, Ala Calloway. Cab. Nata OY 
= er, “te iv 7, ree FUT be ere eee 
2 hee ee Holland, M England. . Gunphell. Mrs. Pat... Rochester, N. ¥ .. 
Barr: e. . d, Mich re . Mrs. Pat. yron, Fr 
Speech Hamdone. oes)" 196 aoe cpg bbs. «oat auc 
, Sheila... none 2°) aaga|| Gane lear 22) Work Gig aa 
Barrie, Gracie <00000-) 0222 wigitie Carle ielenard, 7.2. Bom York City 
Saegioore, Ex ares ist eave i a Carminat' NEY Stic dwn! ena hs! Mae 
cc Jonni. Philadelphts Seer 1913 eae land roan, Bratle isn 
Bart re. Lionel... . iladelphia. ace a ed ae uml, Russia.....calas i 
Ee tolones iehan We oe Geerel, paceleing >. .]Ies Angeles, 0 i878 
ae ene. New York City.......| 18 Ce teaaaeih ee roe ‘ives Foe 
Basquette, Lina... ee ge Se Soe I ne York Cy 2 24 ogee 
ten, pianche., 22s. Rai Lato, a: 3A a Gurlath, Watters ales BLY scare 996 
, Warner......- Portland ees 1509 Cavalieri, Lina. 221 San Franeisc Cae 
Beecher, Janet....... eEERG. ee i Cavanaugh, Hobart... Rom co... .....| 1889 
Beery, Noah Rees Setterson ¢ ge wenees ths Cawthorn, Jo obart.. .| Virginia City, Nev... nee 
Beery, Noah, Jr... .-- ames Cig Moe, pd dl cm Sree ee Of ae A ies. 
Beery, Wallace... .-., New York ran O.....| 1884 Chaplin, Charles 8... . Charleston, a co tyie fl 1870 
Been Ralph... -  pSansas City ty. -..-- | 1915 Chaplin, eats Grey --|London...... Conger 1906 
, Jacob...... mutes -+++-| 188 ydney...... ywood, Calif..... 889 
Beer estes (Wameeia ig eerie cage 
Bennett, wig 7 ..|New = pc Fares a eeidg Chatterton, Rath venes : {Washington he i803 
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Benny, Jack. .---.-7. ee A ae ag aed EC bee clang, Mady...:.|VieWMis..-\esnks ai, 1889 
meee Harry... Chicago... . " Pia 894 ape nara Marguerite . pols 4 a 
ae London. ose. o. ee kansas City, Mo... 876 
Bergere, a +; ee ais aeeeees ie tT Clark, Bobby. quand iiae het oo gium.....} pee ' 
Pa RcaEee Asa stride $03|| Clark, ole A eae -|Springfteld, rie ee 892 
New York Cit SLR Ed ies i incinnati . «+ ++| 1888 
Bayonne, N Veo sos] 1908 Gayton.” Julia....... niladelphia... isi a. 1887 
.|Hove, England Suns les 893 oeev ot eee Stockholm, Swede : 1910 
‘Jorange, Austral: 1900 a eee Pollaaehphigs + 1885 
ERTS IN Se ede 897||Glydé, Andy... jes ald, Rete iS 
Germany BRS Ss sas 1889 lyde, Andy "7.2 )/Monmouthsh nee. 1910 
Rinxasiront= Gansdacs a i ebp Orvis ce APinireamties ire, Wales - 
bee eal, Canada... . ees SEntien, Chala, Dick rote Scotland | 1892 
ry, N. Car..... 1898 [pceeen Junior Ds aCOt. Ce eee ee 1876 
ohan, George M...-. New Have Pes gee 1877 
ge M..... en ene mae 1917 
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‘Name 


Colbert, Claudette. . 
Collier, "Constance. 

»~ Collier, Jr., William... 
Collier, Sr., William... 
Collinge, Patricia. . 
Collins, Jose 

: Colman, Ronald.. 

Sompson, Betty . 


awards, Clift. . 
Eilers, Sally... 
Eldridge, I sa 3 
Ellington, Duke.. 


Windsor. Sat ie 
‘New York City. . 
ayew noe City 


Richmond, 


ompton, Fay. 


ows Jane. . 


bbe, ‘Larry (Buster) 


a 
Craven, Frank 


0 Crawford, Joan... .): 
; Crews, Laura Hope.. 


osby, Harry (Bing) . 
‘osman, Henrietta. . 
rumit, Frank. . 
Cummings, Constance. 


Dale, Margaret. 
dalton, Doroth: 


Lili. . 


ove D 
ee te 
D 


Chicago, Ill. 
Helena, Mont 


.|Lewisham, England... 


Los Angeles 


Bos 
Oaisand, Cal aise 
.|San Antonio, Tex..... 


.|San Francisco 


-|Los Angeles. . 


Tacoma, Wash. 
-| Wheeling, W. V. 
Jackson, Ohio 
Seattle, Wash 


; Bordeau, France 
-|Chicago 


Palmyra, Mo 


-|New York City....... 


Lowell, 
Ogden, Utah 
Bi maule...: 


New York Ce 
eee Ariz. 


ie iarnaey: Conn..... 
.|New York City 


Hung: 3 
7 Wianehenter, England 


Portadown, Ireland 


N.J 


.|Providence, RNS: : 
cf Wallingford, Conn 
-|Calcutta, India 


New York City 
Evansville. Ind. 


Cambridge, Ma: 
Hamilton, Ont., C: 
Montgomery, Al 
Bro: 


oklyn... S 
-|Luttrellville, Va 


Los Angeles.... 


‘| Los Angeles. . : 
Cheshire, England.... 


1875 


Etting, Ruth 
Evans, Madge. 
Evans, Maurie 


Fairbanks, Douglas... 
Fairbanks, Doug., Jr.. 


Farley, Morgan 
Farmer, Frances 


Farnum, William..... 


Farrar, Geraldine 
Farrell, Charles 
Farrell, Glenda.. 


Fazenda, Louise 
Fealy, Maude 
Ferguson, Elsie. 
Fetchit, Stepin. 
Field, Sylvia.. 
Fields, Benny. 
Fields, Gracie 
Fields, Lew. 
Fields, Shep... 
Fields, Stanley... 


Fischer, Alice 
Fix, Paul 
Flagstad, Kirsten 
Flavin, James 


Fletcher, Bramwell... . 


Flippen, Jay 
Flynn, Errol 


Fonda, Henry’... 2/0... 


Fontanne, Lynn 
Forbes, Mary 


Forbes, Ralph........ 


Ford, Francis. 
Ford, Wallace 


Frawley, William 
Friganza, Trixie 
Frigerio, Claudio. 


F 
Fyffe, Will 


G 
Gable, Clark 
Gahagan, Helen 
Gallagher, Richard 
Galli, Rosi 
Galli 


Garfield, JOHNS. siee 


Gargan, William 


.| Valier, Mont. . 
% EUR ea Mass. 
..|Sydney, N. Wasi 
Squaw Valley, Cai 


David City, Nebr. 


New York City 


Dorchester, England. . 


TDenver. 
New York City. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y...| 


Seattle, Wash 


Onset Bay, Mass 
Enid, Ok 
Lond 


San Francisco 


New York City 
Lafayette, Ind . 


Memphis, Tenn. 


‘|Rochdale, Englan 


New York City... 


-|Brooklyn, N. Y. 
...|Allegheny, Pa.. 
wields, WoC t= wai. 


Philadelphia... . 
Suen Ferry, N. Y¥.. 
Portland, Me.. 


London. 
ee yee Ark. 


Denmark 
Richmond, Ind.. 
Ocean City, N. J. 


:|Okla. City. Orla. . 
-|St. Lo 


‘|Stockholm 


Aberdeen, Scotland. 


Brooklyn 


(1905 4 


Garland, a aes ws si6°s¥> cosa lef! Seve) atch wie <lfeto\ol eee sielaleteed (eterennnel 


Garson, 


Gibson’ Wynne. 
Gielgud, John.. 


Dorot 
Gish, Titian: 


N 


Aarhus, Mee 5 


-|Patten, Me. . 
-|New York City.’ 


Tekamah, Nebr..: 


New York City. . 
New Rae ATs 
aon 
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4 : STAGE AND SCREEN FAVORITES (Continued) : 
4 Name Birthplace Born Name Birthplace Born ° 
; ee aaa eSEEa a 
Goodman, Benny .....|Metamora, Ill........ 1903) |Hunter, Glenn. . .-|Highland Mill 
Goodrich, Edna. . ‘ Logansport, TAC 22 Pas 1883 Hunter, OOM Peck Cape Town, Sawion’ eae 
x Gordon, C. Henry... .|New York ATUY, sac ha hie Sine": Hurst, Brandon...... LOndON ... csceceenen 
, Gordon, Kitty. -|Folkestone, England. .] 1878|/Hurst, Paul....... 1." Oalffornia. ) io: oda 5 Son eee 
d Gordon, Ruth. Wollaston, Mass... ... 1900||Huston, Waiter. .. Toronto... 0... ..0. «| 1S eee 
Gottschalk, Ferdinand London.. 1869)|Hutchinson, Josephine Seattle, Wash......... 
: t. oe Lou. .- eens eee ot ams, ee a. .|New York City. . “4905 
‘ + ymer, Warren. 4 , 
G cary. z : Paes England dee y r New York City. ...... 1906 
ranyille, Bonita... cago, I 1923)| Irving, George. .......|New Y k Cit 
. Grapewin, Charles... :|Xenia, Ohio. 1875) Irving, Isabel,....... [Se Yor Conn... i 187a 
- Green, Mitzi. New York City. -| 1920) Trying, Paul Boston 
- Greenwood, Charlotte. Philadelphia. .| 1893 5 Fook Ye Le ee 
a: Glenn ti teeesee B Metamora, Ill. sseeee Ht Jackson, Ethel........|/New York City,...... 1877 
Gi BTRENETITIC.. Pe cilan Branckto, os 1873) |Janis, Elsie. ..........|Columbus, Ohio ee 1889 
Grimth, Corinne Texarkana, Ark....... 1899||Janney, Leon. -++-JOgden, Utah . 1917 + 
Griffith’ Ra: inne. «-. bs Rosion Saami SS ea 1895 Janney, William . .- |New York City....).: 1908 
| Guibert, Yvette.../:|Paris.<222722222°1:] igga||Jannings, Emil. 277.2. BrooklyM was eetees 1886 
Gypsey meee Lee... . ./(see Hovick, Louise) see ag .ll...)New York Clty eee 1888 
Hackett, Charles. ..... Worcester, Mass...... 1888 eritza, Maria........ Brunn, Austen eas 1895 
Hackett, Raymond....)/New York City.......| 1902 (ee Geotae oo Shombone, wae pedo (pt Sh 
Haden, Sarah........ Galveston, Tex.......]..... Saison: Fite + | PROSRORG, OW. 9 0-51 eae 
fe eee a tala aye he's eis Lee EEE e fat. Biainkureh Geena 1886 
POE 5 Toate tuts X OMOUOEMNAES oo bs oe ns 
AS at et ee. ok OR ee roe. St. Petersbr Russia 
eon sas ite TI ay S jggo||Jones, Allan....--.-:|Scranton, rue, ae \ 
H itton Talo. baiet MeaniAGnS Ths co 1883 Jones, Buck.... 2/22: Vincennes, Ind .. 1889 
Hamilt m Neil.. CREAT BSA OE, oe 1 ae Jordan, Dorothy. .....|Clarkesville, Tenn... || 1908 
echaden, Walter eoukiyii 4: ea. at tae Bary; Victor... 25.5. Dawson City, Alaska. -| 1902 
Harding. Ann Ti Rt. San Houston. 1 Tex} 1904 Judge, wy i tee ee dee Bridgeport, Conn. -| 1912 
Harding, L bing = ales 1867 
Kaelred, Katharine...}/England........ 
Hardwicke, "Sir ‘Cedric. Kappel, Gertrude... ..|Germany 
‘ Karloff, Boris........ London. . ..| 1887 
Karns, Roscoe........ San Bernardino, Cal...| 1893 
g||Keane, Doris......... Michigan :. 2.50.5 -009 1885 
Keane, Robt. ae b | es ove s win ove ba ence 
; Keating, Fred... -|New York City...... .| 1902 
Be Keaton, Buster....... Pickway, Kan........ 1896 
r Becler, Buby. 2.4551 0. Halifax, N. Siiolieae 1909 
‘ Keene, Tom..........]/New York City....... 1904 
Harvey, Forrester. ....|County Cork, Ireland Selly, Patsy... .00.2_|Beochiva. 1 ae eae ae 
pee tree sneeze | 298 Kelly, Paul. 0000021. Brooklyn... 5-1 20..1|033 2 
’ "Raymond ....|/Red Oak. lowa.....__|'i893 elsey, Fred A....... andusky, ans beri 1884 
. Hatton, Raymond .. = | ssgk ox: can Pcp... ee Kennedy, Edgar...... Monterey City, Calif .|,.._. 
7 = =a Kennedy, Madge. MCagO «5... See 1890 f 
“5s Kent, Robert... Hartford, Conn.......}..5,, 
‘ Kenyon; Doris Syracuse, N. Y....... 1897 
5 Kerr, Geoffrey London. -s5>s0as 1896 
Kerrigan, J. M -|Dublin...., 1887 
4 1|| Kerry, Norman. -|Rochester. ‘N. W.;c a9 qbeeeee 
Kibbee, Guy ........./El Paso, Tex 1886 
Kiepura, Jan.........|Warsaw.... 1902 
; Malina: TV erky s+. 4x aloe ee 
cr Kilian, Victor........ Jersey City. oe 
; King, Charles........ New York City. . 1894 
: : King, Dennis......... 1897 
4 Hersholt, dan Copenhaget Denmark | 1886 CTE tomate ae wen 2 wenleae ele - 
er een gta a ate <P oh oo Kingsford, Walter... -|Red Hill, England: |‘ :|" 1884 
ee ection. --. - Bota, Aue ---------| 1908 eiiand, Alexander. Mexico City i chia 
Hickman, Howard oq\|Kirkland, Muriel... .. Yonkers, N. ¥........ 
picks, = 30 Lt SOE ees oe 
Hildegarde........... ; 
Hilliard, Ernest. 
5 Hilliard, Harriet...... 
" Hines, Elizabeth ...... 
4 eee nae blots whandre 
EEE ERORG. aed wae 
OBbES ee -...|/Stratford, Eng’ 
wesse++..-{Des Moines, Towa. :::|) 7°": 
; Cc : 
: 


gdon, Harry F , Lo 
‘Li ford, Frances i fe «apparel Sheen f 
La Plante, Laura .. .../St. Louis, an 


| La Rocque, Rod...... 


La Roy, Rita......... Lt . 
Larrimore, Francine. ..|Verdun, France....... 1898 
La Rue. Grace......../Kansas City, i 1882 
La Rue, Jack......... New York City:......}....5 
Latimer, Louise....... Brooklyn). 6 us ay ae 1916 
Lauder, Sir Harry.:...|Portobello, Scotland...| 1870 


6||\ Laughton, Charles... ./Searborough, England.) 1899 


“STAGE AND 
Birthplace 


Ulverson, England... 

Lanuvio, Italy...... 
.|Dr. Memphis, Tenn. 
patie 


Taur-volpe apes 
4a Verne, Lucille... . 


H ey Phaisii rsa: 
_ Laye, Evelyn 
Lebedeff, Tvan 
Lederer, Francis 
ee, Dixie 
ee, Eyrothy, 


ndon 
Uspoliai, Lithuania... 
Prague 
Harriman, Tenn...... 


.|Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Hot Springs, Ark..... 
Circleville, Ohio 
Greenport, N. Y 
Toronto 


do 
...|San Antonio, Tex.. 
. | Liverpool 


Burchard, Nebr...... 
London, Ont 


Sydney, N. S. W. 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
pai a Brooklyn: 2.002000) stone 
Russia. . 

Hanford, Cal. 


Vienna 
.| New York City....... 
Midland, Tex 
. .|Portsmouth, ‘eacpe 
:./San Jose, Cal... é 
../Helena, Mont.......; 
ae Ontario, @atiadan ibs hots 
. .|Syracuse, N. 
..|Lugos, Hungary...... 
..|Budapest, Hungary... 

. | Milwaukee 


ee et eiRosonbers, Wincary., 
osch, Tilly 


PEORDDULEN 65 eg ome © 
Atlanta, Ga.......... 


.|Philadelphia.......... 
Rock-Island, Ill..... 
.|Hull, England........ 
SNDEGPOLt =. sea Nentsts 


.|Columbia, S. Car... 2): 
..|/McKeesport, Pa...... 
.|Kankakee, Ill 


ae Kenneth. 
, Barton. . 


she ReXIGOACIty a. 201. <5 waipemc bs 
.|San Francisco . 
Caldbeck, England, 
.|Porterville, Cal 
.|Trinidaa, B. 


ig lforigiand 2s. ts0ca 580 
../Nevada City. Cal... .. 
.|San Francisco, Calif...]..... 
.|Montagnana, Italy. ... 
Verona, Italy......... 
-|Naples, Italy......... 
New York City..... 

New York City....... 


New York City....... 
New note City 


‘oucho) 
eonaed oo 
ey, Ee 


aS Noruabaln, England . 

.|Birmingham, England. 
. |Temesvar, Hungary... 
Peoria, Ill:........... 
PROria WTA ce sy saves bres 
BHO OT cnt Sew Aes 

Wimbledon, | ae 
. Oyster Bay, N.Y... 


New York City : 


.! New York, City.... 


7 


McCarthy, Lillah.. . 

by tata tee John. 
McCoy, Tim......... 
McCrea, Jock Sree: 


McHugh, Frank...... 
Mcintyre, Frank ct 


Menken, Helen....... 
Mercer, Beryl 
Meredith, Burgess .. 
Merivale, Phil! 

Merkel, Una 
Merman, Ethel....... 
Michael, Gertrude... 


Mir anda, sass x 
Mitchell, Grant. . 
Mitzi (M. Hajos) . 
Mix, Tom 
Motroe, Lucy. 
Montgomery, Douglass 
Montgomery, Robert. . 
Moore, Jr., Cane. 
Moore, Colleen. 


Moore, 
Moore, 
Moore, 
Moran, Lee 


- Pittsburgh)... .<:.:isee 2 
Moran, Polly. Chicago 
Morgan, Frank. New York City 
Morgan, Helen....... Danville, Ill. . 
Morgan, Ralph....... New York City. 
Morgana, Nina....... Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Morini, Erika........ Viennas 3. hi. as 


Morley, Karen 
Morley, Robert. 


Murphy, George. .... 
Murray, Mae........ 
Mpyrtil, seas 


Nagel, Conrad... 
Nash, Florence 
Nash, M: 


Neerl pPolat®, 625 asa. 
Nelison-Terry, Phyliis.| Lo 
Nethersole, Olga...... 
N Seco, bagi 
Nielsen, A 


Nixon,” Marion 
Nobel iRay=< 3.05 «Je 
Nolan, Doris . 

Nolan; Lloy: ae 
Norworth, asia 
Novak, Janoels Wace: 
Novis, Donald, . 
Novarro, Ramon...... 
Nugent, Edward...... 


Oakie, Jack 
Oberon, 
O'Brien, eoerad 
O'Brien, Pat 


O'Malley, Pat........ 
O'Neill, Henry 
O'Neill. Nance. 
Osborne, Vivienne. . 

O'Sullivan, Maureen.. 


Owen, Reginald. .-- zs 


Page, Gale... 2. ...65 
Painter, Eleanor...... 
Pallette, Eugene... . . 


; Glasgow. 
. .|}Copenhagen 
.|Pittsburgh. . 


.|Cleveland, O 
Rehutia, India 


eee 
El Paso, Texas 


Ct. 
-|Hammonton, N. J.. 
Chicago 


Ottumwa, towa. . 


New York City 
Boston, Mass 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Lond 


New York City 
Wrap’ing’s Falls, we ie 
Lemberg, Austria. . 

Portland, Ore 
New Haven, Conn.... 
Portsmouth, Va... 


.|Albany, N. ¥ 


Troy, N. 
Yalta, Crimea, Rus... 
Lipno, (Poland) Rus.. 


North Adams, Mass... 
Nashville, Tenn 
At sea, 
Superior, Wis 
Sussex, England... 
.|New York City 
.|/San cio 
.|Philadelphia. . 
St. Louis 


.|Hastings, es 
Durango, ohne g 
New York City....... 


Sedalia, Mo.......... 


Tasmania, Australia. .. 
San rae mela 


anliaeh, England 


la awone, ‘Treland.... 


Saginaw, Mich 
Los Angeles.......... 


Dallas, Tex 
San Francisco 


New York City... 
Seville, Spain. ........ 


Meath, Ireland. . 


ae re i 


‘ange, N. J 


Boyle, Irelan 
Overman, Lynne. .....|Mar a 


aryville, Mo. 


. | Wheathampstead, 
Paderewski, Ignace J. .|Podolia, Russ. Poland .| 


- 


Bright Lights” of Stage, Screen and Radio 


STAGE AND SCREEN FAVORITES (Continued) 


Born 


Name Birthplace 
Parker, Cecelia......'.|/Ft. William, Canada..|..... 
Parker, Jean......... Deer Lodge, Mont 
Parkyakarkus 

arry Einstein)... .|/Boston.............. 
Parrish, Helen. ....... Columbus, Ga........ 
Paterson, Pat........ Bradford, ‘England... 
Patrick, Gall. .... 0. 5< Birmingham, Ala 
Patricola, Tom -|New Orleans, La...... 
Patterson, Elizabeth. .|Savannah,’ Tenn. fe 
Pearl, Jack. .|New York City 


.| Edinburgh, na FO 
F grovenvort, Awe: 


Penner, Joe..... as 
Pennington, Anr..... 
Perry, Margaret .... . 

Peters, Rollo. cK 
Peterson, Dorothy .... 


Petrova, Olga........ \Liverpool . 

0S, BYARE 655 ee ad FRAIRGES. 5 Ns taal ins tok 
Pickford, Mary....... | Loronto, ora Po S56 
Pidgeon. dah eae FE. St. John, N. B..... 
Pitts, ZaSu. ..|Parsons, Saas oe ee 
Lat) a ee ee Cannes, France....... 
Ponselle, "Glarriaia. .-../Sehenectady, N. Y.... 
Ponselle, Rosa....... . Meriden, Conn....... 
Post, Guy Bates...... Seattle, Wash........ 
Powell, Dick . Mountain Viéw, Ark 
Powell, Eleanor....... Springfield, Mass 
Powell, William....... Pittsburgh ........... 


Power, SOROMOL 3. = << 
Powers, James T 


Pryor, Roger... an 
Purceil, Charles. .....- 
Purcell, Dick......... 
Purcell, Ire 


enicacnes. Tena. os 
Sreenwich, Conn..... 


3 bdiv's yatta Hammond, Ind....... 
Quillan, ee ~ thus PRUGOBIDDIR. 5 osc. och 
Rachmaninoff, Sergei. .| Novgorod, Russia. . 
Ratt, George......... New York City. 
Rainier, Luise........ Wiens : > ..5.0ees + 
Rains, Claude FOUROT: «<< Ja 5% one 


Bar Harbor, Me...... 


Rampbeau, ree ..|San Francisco........ 
Rand, Sally. -..| Winchester, Ky.......}..... 
Rankin, Arthur. . .|New York City......- 
Rathbone, Basil...... Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, ....<:... 


Ratoff, Gregory....... 
.|Brighton, England 
.|Jacksonville, Il 
.|Butte, Mont.. 

‘|New York City 


"|Bristol, Englan 


Hed. Ada -......--. GONE 2s. oss wee eS 
Regan, Phil.......... BSTOOKUYVAL cohiely cee erat © 
ene, erank 5 cde 23) 345 34 oaharard 
Rennie, James....... WONG F GIS GA. es 
Rethberg, Elisabeth. ..|Schwarzenberg, Sax . 
Rice, Florence........ ClgyG@laid. = 25 «2-228 
Rich, Irene........... Buffalo, N. Y....-..'. 
Richman, Charles..... CHIRAZO. <6 Deke ar ete 
Richman, Harry...... Newark, N. J........ 
Ring, Blanche........ ORTON. 55 ao On ea 
RUNGE, Artois eee a cleo 5 Newark, N. J......-4. 
Belte, ELaIry ..%-45.. 2-6 Newark, N. J.. 
Ritz, Jimmy.......%. Newark,.N. J.......- 
erts, Beverly. . New York City... -.- 
Robertson, Willard, .../Runnels, Tex......... 
Robeson, Paul........ Princeton, N. J 
Robinson, Bill........ Richmond, Va. 
Robinson, Edward G.. 2 eeepc aet Rumania. . 
Robson, Eleanor......|Wigan, England...... 
Ro .|South eal) ngland 


.|Melbourne........... 
Olathe, Kan. 
Independence, Mo 
New aon City. . 


Boe ar aot eee ee 
.|Waterbury, Conn 
New York City....... 


St. Petersburg, Russia 


Sten, Anna,.....:.... 
Stephenson, Henry.... 
Sterling, Ford 
Stevens, Onslow 
Stevenston, Biatece 
Stewart, Jam 


.|Montreal . 
-|Brooklyn. .. 


Oneonta, N. Y..... = 
Portland, Ore.:...... 


Stokowski, egies Lond 


Stone, Dorothy....... 
Stone, Fred Andrew... 


Sweet, Bishane eee Chicago......... --+-| 1896 
Talbot, Lyle DM, ee Pittsburg... dj. .-| 1904 
Taliaferro, Edith...... Richmond, Va........ 893 
Taliaferro, Mabel..... New York City 1887 
Talley, Marion. .| Nevada, Mo........ «| 1906 
Talmadge, Constance. Brooklyn.’ .\....scaee 1900 
Talmadge, Norma. ...|Brooklyn............ 1897 
TE EAT aren aa. cialis? Udsla. 3\3). Sra eitegy eae 1911 
Tamiroftt, ARIM, 2 ..'5% s/f. Su. ocan a Nee eee ee 
T BY, BV B. 06 5420 5 Marbleton, Canada 1878 
Taylor, Hatelle. ....'. .|).'.. 32 t-isid oat ee ee 
Taylor, Kent......... Nashua, Iowa........ 1907 
Taylor, Laurette...... New York City. 1887 
Taylor, Robert....... Filley, Nebr 1912 
Tearle, Godfrey New York City 1884 
Teasdale, Verree. Spokane. Wash. 1906 
Tempest, Marie. NAC c ee sae 1864 
Temple, ‘Shirley. Santa Monica, Cal 1929 
Templeton, Fay . Little Rock, Ark. 1865 
a) Norma. . Columbus, Kan. . .| 1904 
Tetrazzini, Luisa. ..|Florence, Italy......2 874 
Teyte, Mag! : Wolverhampton, Eng.| 1889 © 
Thomas, Sohn “Charles| Meyersdale, Pa.......]..... 
Thorndike, Dame er Gainsborough, Eng. ...| 1882 
Tibbett, Lawrence.. .|Bakersfleld, Cal..... 896 
Tilley, Vesta......... Worcester, England...| 1864 
Titheradge, pee Melbourne, Australia. .| 1887 
Hota Gar ten .|New York City....... 904 
Pi Ky AE mateo -.| Durant, ° ee 1907 
Tone, Franchot.....-. ara Falls, My ea 
Tracy, Arthur....... % STARR a cee doer 1903 
Wit COs ans cia nas Atlanta, Ga........ ..| 1898 
Tracy, Spencer....... het delet a cs aire eee 1900 
Travis, June..........{Chicago.........5 0. 1914 


Treacher, Arthur Vise 


‘ ee aden Mo. . 


Chicag 
‘|Brighton, England,. 


673 
Name Bi rt hplace Born 
Santley, Frederic. .... Salt Lake - Utah. . u 
he UPON oe ah a |Bronx, N. ihe ear sd 
yp See eee CDNA... i crersee ios 1879 
Seniidkrawt. heiaees Vieting... 2. sneha 1898 
hipa, Tito. Lecce, Italy... . sw. 5 1890 
Scott, Cyril, See dane es Banbridge, ireland. . 1866 
Scott, Randolph...... Orange Co., Va....... 1903 
Searl, Jackie. Anaheim, Cal........ 1920 
Seeley, Blossom. *.... San Pablo, Cal... 1. “aia 
Segal, Vivienne....... Philadelphia.......... 1897 
Shannon, Effie... .. |. Cambridge, aks oe ee 1867 
Shattuck, Truly... ..: San Miguel, Cal. 1876 
Shaw, Oscar.......... Philadelphia... . 21.2! 1899 
Shaw, Winifred....... an Francisco 
Dornum, Germany... it ote 
Shearer, Norm Montreal BIS tan: 1904 
Ghemeld, B ang he Bras 
epley, Ruth. 
Sheridan, Ann, pas 
Shirley, Anne. . . 4 Rew York Cty -| 1918 
Orr, TICKS 5: <.0.< agyvar: ungary..| 1888 
Shutts, Ethel. ........)isc> eae eee . x ¥ Bee: 
Sidney. Sylvia........ New York City. .:.... 1910 
Silvers, Sid........... Brooklyn, N. Y.......| 1904 
|Simon, Simone...... «|Marselilles............ 1914 
Sinclair, Upton.......}/Baltimore,Md ....... 1878 
Skinner, Cornelia... ..|Chicago............. 1901. 
Skinner, Otis......... Cambridge, Mass . 1858 
Skipworth, Alison. ..../London.............. 1870 
aon Walter, 1-3 ..2 Vienna, Austria...... ues 
bes gun 3 eet 18 
Pen tek: eae Gresuivilis, VAL cs. d, or OOS, 
Pes: hs New York City.......] 1898 
Scotland, .-....25.cona 1897 


sense 
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peewee ae 


Name 

ms mma...... West, Mae........... 

eo Clue. SET, ba micion Se Brookiys on 

: alen, Michael. ..... = , Pa. 
Bee ninard., Wheeler, Bert........|Paterson. N. J....... 


Tucker, Richard. . 
_ *“Tueker, Sophie... 

. Turpin, Ben 3 
¢ Twelvetress, Helen. ... 


Wiric; Lenore. <. 2.2... 
V: 


.|Island Pond, Vt...... 

.|Pottstown, Pa........ 

SESPOOKID ¢ foe ia charelere tos 

, CY: .|Camden, 

. iF .|Kisvard, Hungary... . 

“ ns San Luis Potosi, Mex. 
y J Cincinnati 


Venuta, Benay . 
Vietor, Josephin 
Victoria, Vesta. 
Vidor, Florence 
- Vinson, Helen Beaumont, Tex 
Ww 


Wakefield, Henrietta. .|New York City....... 
‘Walburn, Raymond.. .|Plymouth, Ind 


Walker, Charlotte....|Galveston, Tex.......| 1878 
Walker, Ju: New York City.......| 1904 
Walker. Polly. 2... ... (Chicago... 250... 1908 
Wailenstein, Alfred...|Chicago............. 1898 


Walsh, George........ 


New York City. 
San Francisco 
./Tyrone, Pa 


..|Sacramento, Cal 
Chester, Pa. 
Boston 


..|/Pasadena, Cal. 
.|Chieago, Ill 
n 


Or 


Whelan, Arleen. . 
White, Alice. ... .|Paterson, N. J.....:.-] 
White, George......../Toronto, Camada..... 
Whiteman, Paul...... 


Whiteside, Walker... . 


Logansport, Ind...... ) 
Whiting, Jack........|Philadelphia, Pa....../..... 
Whitty, Dame May...|Liverpool.. 
Wilber, Crane........ A 
Wilcoxon, Henry 
William, Warren...... 
Williams, Guinn 

(Big Boy) 
Williams, 
Williams, Hope 
Wilson, Lois......... 
Winchell, Walter. ..... 
Windsor, Claire....... 
Wine, -Toby.-:... <5. nes 
Winninger, Charles... 
Winwood, Estelle 
Withers, Grant....... 


Pueblo, Colo 


Reinald.. 


I ‘SO 
renrath, 


atre, New York City, June 15, 1882, and Lester 
fallack was elected first President. At that time, 
Daniel Frohman, President of the Actors’ Fund for 
hirty years, was at the first meeting elected the 
rst Secretary, and was nominated for that office 
Bartley Campbell, the American playwright. 
~The Actors’ Fund Home was founded by Louis 
drich, the fourth President of the Fund, and 
opened at West New Brighton, Staten Island, 
in May, 1902. The Institution was trans- 
ferred to Englewood, New Jersey, in April, 1928; 
Mz. J. Joyce, Superintendent. 
During the past thirty years some of the noted 
actors and managers who have been guests there 
as included: Mme. Janauscheck, Marion P, Clif- 
- ton, J. Leslie Gossin, Rose Eytinge, Mrs. Frank 
‘Te annehill, Effie Germon, Charles J. Edmonds, 


The Edwin Forrest 
Source: An Official 


he Edwin Forrest Home, established by the will 
1e famous actor of that name, is located in his 
native city of Philadelphia, on Parkside Ave., near 
Belmont Drive, overlooking Fairmont Park. 
The institution, as provided in the will of the 
ugedian, is ‘“‘for the support and maintenance of 
etors and actresses decayed by age or disabled by 
rmity, who, if natives of the United States, 
Beers have served at least five years in the the- 
Ron 
oor, 


vical profession, and if of foreign birth, shall 
ave served in that profession at least ten years, 
whereof three years next previous to the appli- 
cation shall have been in the United States.’’ The 
will provided also that ‘“‘after the number of in- 

mates therein shall exceed twelve, others to be ad- 
“mitted shall be such only as shall receive the ap- 


Withers, Jane........ Atlanta, Gan... ae 
‘Withetspoon, Cora. .i i]. 5.02. vs. e oe ann cae Shee 
Wong, Anna May..... Los Angeles.......... 1907 ! 
Wood, Peggy......... Brooklyn... -222¢06% 1894 
Woods, Donald.......)..... Sales: ache eee ee 1908 
Woollcott, Alexander .|/Phalanx, N.J.....:.. 1887 
WHEY, PAY. saclna cies Alberta, Canada...... 1907 
Wyatt, Jane......... New York City....:.. 1913, 
Wycherly, Margaret. .|London.............. 1881 
Wyndham, Olive..... Philadelphia. .......5. 1886 
Wiynn, Ed oleae aiele Philadelphia..........] 1886 
Wynyard, Diana...... LOndoniss..,...creu eet 1906 
‘| Wynters, Cpaloste ..| Wheeling, W. Va..... Ba 
Vapp, Cees 223 4.05% Montreal .;.:..... ss etee 1879 
Young, Loretta...... Salt Lake City, Utah..| 1913 
Young, Robert....... ORICABO. 5. tes sae 1907 
Young, Roland... ..: 5. LOndOm . 2)... .05, seer 1887 
Yurka, Blanche. ......|/Bohemia........ o-s-:| 1893 ¥ 
4 
Zimbalist, Efrem. -..... Rostow-on-Don, Russ,} 1889 
BoOTING, VTA... civ ie Berlin, Germany......| 1917 


Richard Fulton Russell, William Christie Miller, — 
Charles D. Herman, Lizzie Hudson Collier, Fay 
Templeton, Virginia Earle, Ben R. Graham, Vir- 
ginia Buchanan, Hudson Liston, Charles W. Har- 
bury, John_S. Marble, Sydney Cowell, Louise 
Muldener, George Morton, Mabel Amber, Mary 
Marble Dunne, Lavinia Shannon, and Leslie Stowe. 
_ The Percy Williams Home for Actors, Pineacres, 
is at East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. ; 
The directors are made up of Actors’ Fund 
Trustees and_members of the Lambs Club, New 
York City. Bernard A. Reinold, Supt. : 
The Actors’ Fund of America has two burial 
Places. The first was opened July 15, 1886, in the 
cemetery of the Evergreens, Brooklyn; the second 
in Kensico Cemetery, in September 1925. 
The Actors’ Fund receives from all sources about 5 


‘ 


fe 
| eww a” 


$150,000 @ year, and expends $160,000 or there- 
abouts a year, in relief to the sick, the aged, and "f 
the destitute of the theatrical profession. 5 * 
The paid up membership in 1939 was 2,120. po, 
iw 


gree ofce oo eee od Fund are at 1619 

roadway, New Yor y. Daniel Frohman, presi- __ 

dent; Robert Campbell, secretary. Ce : 
ws, a 


Home, Philadelphia a 
of the Institution : 


proyal of the majority of the inmates 
of the managers.”” There is a small theater in the — 
Home for private exhibitions. Among the Forrest 
relics in the edifice are his swords, rapiers, dirks, 
daggers, etc., always inspected with interest by 
members of the profession. One handsome, short, 
Roman sword was originally the property of the 
French tragedian, Talma; Forrest had a some- 
what similar sword made for himself on whic 
his name is engraved, while another belon hag 
Edwin Kean, another to John Philip Kemble 
Edwin Forrest was born March 9, 1806, in th 
Old Southwark part of Philadelphia, and ‘he died 
Dec. 10, 1872, The Home was first Opened in t 
mansion on his Springbroo estate, in the nor 
ern end of the city, Oct. 2, 1876, and was tra: 
ferred to its present location, Sept. 27, 1928. _ 


+48 well as 


D'd { Name 


A 
1901) Aldrich, Louis 
7|1932) Alexander, Jos. G 
Allen, Louise 
Arbuckle, Maclyn 
Arbuckle. Roscoe 
8/Arden, Edwin 
Asche, Oscar 


B 
Bacon, Frank 
Backus, George 
8 Bangs, Frank C. 
4 eh ene 
|Barrett, Wilson 
1882 Ad Sect heaags Mabel 
Bey is arrymore, Georgie 
1848/1905/ Barrymore, Maurice 
....|1845) Barrymore, William H. 
1880/1928! Bayes, Nora 
1854) 1931| Belasco, David 
1851/1917| Bell, Digby 
1855)1911|Rellew, Kyrie 
1870/1906/ Bennett, Johnstone 
1863/1927|Bernard, Sam 
1857) 1915|Bernard-Beere, Mrs. 
1845/1923) Bernhardt. Sarah 
(Rosine Bernard) 
1869/1927! Bingham, Amelia 
1872)1928/ Blinn, Holbrook 
1870) 1907) Bloodgood, Clara 
1862/1914/ Bond, Frederic 
1834/1912) Boniface, Geo. C. 
1856/1936/ Boniface, Stella 
1847/1919) Booth, Agnes 
1833)1893/Rooth, Edwin 
1838}1865|Booth, John Wilkes 
1796/1852) Booth, Junius B. 
1821)1888/Booth, Junius 8., jr. 
1873)|1937| Booth, Sydney B. 
1869/1913/Boucicault, Aubrey 


- 
oO 
~ 
Q 
- 


wo 
_ 


Cc 
1900/1938/Cabot, Eliot 
1862/1936/Carter, Mrs. Leslie 
1858/1906|Cayvan, Georgia 
1874/1933)|Cahill, Marie 
1886) 1936) Carlisle, Leste 

on 


884 u, F. 8. 
1837}1909|Chanfrau, Mrs. F. 8. 
1861/1923/Chevalier, Albert 
1833/1899|Clarke, John Sleeper 
1850'1924/Claxton, Kate 
1874|1931|Clayton, Herbert 
1874/1930/Clemmons, Katherine 
1891)1937/Cliff, Laddie 
1862/1939) Cliffe, H. Cooper 
1857|1934|Cline, Maggie 
1900) 1937 Colin. 
1838|1899/Coghlan, Charles °~ 


33|Courtenay, William 
Courtleigh, William 
Crabtree (Lotta) 
Crane, William H. 
Cushman, Charlotte S. 


1816/1876 


-D 

1875|1927 Daly, Arnold 
1860)1935 Daniels, Frank 
1815 1877 Davenport, E, L, 
1858 1932 Davenport, Eva 
1829 1891 Davenport, Mrs. E. L. 
1850 :1898 Davenport, Fanny 
1859 1933 De Angelis, Jefferson 
1857 1923 De Belleville, Fred 

1880 1934 de Cisneros, Fleanora 
' 1848 1933 De Pachmann, Viadimir 
1865 1928 Ditrichstein, Jeo 
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Bygone Stage Stars 


_ Source: Latest authentic records; as of Sept. 1, 


| b'n ey Name 

1856) 1924 Dockstader, Lew 
1857/1931) Dodson, J. B. 
1860/1931'd'Orsay, Lawrence 
1869/1934 Dressler, Marie (Leila 
|_ Koerber) 

1897| Drew, Mrs. John 
Drew. John (her son) 
1862/Drew, John (her husb.) 
du Maurier, Sir Gerald 
eles tees Eleonora 


E 

1929' Bagels, Jeanne 
0|Eames, Claire 
Earle, Virginia 
1929 Eddinger, Wallace 
1)Edeson.. Robert 
|1934| Ediss, Connie 
|) 1846 1908|Edouin, Willie 

05 Eldridge, Louisa 
1810/1876) Elisler, Fanny 
1853)1932)Emerson (Billy) W. F. 
1841/1891) Emmett, J. K. 
1874/1935) Eric, Fred 
pag eth: Eytinge, Rose 


| F 
1876/1929 rarnum. Dustin 
1865)1935|rarren, George F. 

1848) 1906)Farren, N. (Mrs. Soutar) 
1826)1908/Farren, William 
1881/1910) Faust, Lotta 

1861/1939) Fawcett, George 
1839)1904|/Fawcett, Owen 

1868 1931 Fechter, Charles 


1868/1931| Fenton, Mabel 
1887)1936/ Fenwick, Irene. 
1849) 1930/Ferguso WV. dS. 
Maddern 


1885) 1939)/ Frederick, Pauline 
1860/1915)Trohman, Charlies 
1876/1928) Fuller, Loie 

G 


1859/1919| Goodwin. Nat C. 
1850/1933|Greene, Clay M. 
1857|1936|Greet, Ben 
1858/1934/Grifith, Kate 
1848|1912|Grossmitn, George 
1874|1935|Grossmith, George 


H 
1800|1871|Hackett, James H. 
1835|1909|Hackett, Mrs. J. H. 
1869/1926| Hackett, James K. 
1898/1939|Haig, Emma 
1872)1933|Hale, Louise C. 
1859/1919) Hall, Pauline 
1868/1931|/Hampton, Mary 
1847|1931|Hanlon, Edward 
1944/1921|Hare, Sir John. 
1911|)1937|Harlow, Jean 
1844|1911|Harrigan, Edward 
1866/1936)| Harrison, Louis : 
1864|1935|Harrison, R. B. (Negro) 
1855|1903|/ Haworth, Joseph 
1896|1937|Healy, Ted 
1853/1938|Heath, T. K. 
1879|1936 Heegie. oO. P. 
1873|1918|/Held, Anna 
1840/1901|Herne, James A. 
1863) 1937|Heron, Bijou 
1821/1906 Herring, Fanny 
1874|1931 Hickman, Alfred D. 
1857|1927 Hilliard, Robert C. 
1876/1929 Hitchcock, Raymond 
1874'1932 Hodge, William 


1939 
Name 


Holland, Edm. M, 
Holland, George 
Hopper, DeWolf 
Houdini, Harry 
Howland, Jobyna 


I 
Illington, Mal 
Ince, Ralph W. 
Irving, Sir Henry 
Irving, Laurence 
Irwin, Edward 
Irwin, Flo 
Irwin, May 


aret 


J 
James, Louis 
Janauschek, Mme. 
Jarbeau, Vernona 
Jefferson, Joseph 
Jefferson, Thos. J. 
Jewett, Henry 
Jones, Frank 
Jordan, Edith 


K 
Kalich, Bertha 
Kean, 3 
Kean, Mrs. Charles 
Kean, Edmund 
Keenan, Frank 
Keene, Laura 
1 Keene, Thomas W. 
1938) Kelly, Walter C. 
3/1895| Kemble, Agnes 
1854|Kemble, Charles 
1838|kemble,Mrs. Charles 


ht, George S, 
1938) Kohler, Fred 


L 
1932/Lackaye, Wilton 
1929|Langtry, Lillie 
1929|Lawrence, Margaret 
1935|Lean, Cecil 
1935/Leigh, Philip 
1908/Leighton, Margaret 
1931|Leitzel, Lillian 
1915|Lemoyne, Sarah C, 
1905/Lemoyne, W. J. 
1930/ Lewis, Arthur 
1931/ Lewis, Bertha 
1855/1935] Lewis, Ida 
1863/1923|Lind, Letty 
1870|1922|Lloyd, Marie 
1883]1938| Lloyd, Rollo 
1876/1935) Loraine, Robert 
1866/1937] Lowell, Helen 
1853/1932|Lupino, George 
1867/1936/Lytton, Sir Henry 


M 
1931|Mack (MecAloon), And. 
1934] Mack, Charles E. 
1934) Mack, Willard 
1873| Macready, Wm. Chas. 
1931|McCoy,, Bessie 
1885) McCullough. John 
1936| McCullough, Paul 
1935|McHenry, Nellie 
1937] McIntyre, James 
1937) McKinley, Mabel 


1934| Mayhew, Stella 
1932|Mayne, Frank G, 
1896|Mayo, Frank 
1936| Meighan, Thomas 
1835/1868] Menken, Ada I. 
1860 1926] Miller, 
1936 


1861 1932| Monroe, George W. 
1824 1861) Montez, Lola 
1886 1935! Moore, Florence 


Name 


Moore, Mary 
Moore, Owen 
Morris, Clara 
Mortimer, Charles 
Muldener, uowse 


1938] Myers, Harry C 


N 
Neilson, Ada 
Neilson, Adelaide 
Nobies, Milton 
Normand. Mabel 


1905 
1880 
1924 
1930 


-_ 
eo 
ry 
id 


oO 
Oland, Warner 
Olcott, Chauncey 
O'Neil, James 
Opp, Julie 
Osterman, Jack 


1880/1938 
1932 
1847/1920 
1921 
1937 


Pp 
1936| Palmer, Minnie 
1931|Paviowa, Anna 
1934| Payton, Corse 
1937| Perkins, Osgood 
1931|Phillips, Norma 
1938 Pinchot, Rosamond 
1915 Plympton, Eben 
1931|Power, Tyrone 
1935| Powers, A. Hugene 


wo 
_ 


R 

1858) Rachel, Mme. 
1914) Rankin, A. McKee 
1901|Reed, Roland 

111916 Rehan, Ada, 
57|1920|Rejane, Mme. 
1936) Rice, Renny 
1860) Rice, T. D. (Jim Crow) 
38)1912 Rignold, George 
1906) Ristori, Adelaide 
'1930| Ritchie, Adele 
1 one Roberti, Lyda 
|1928| Roberts, Theodore 
1916 Robertson, Agnes 
aoe Robertson, Ian 
830/191 eo eow Frederic 
183e 1908 Robson, Stuart 
1879 1935] Rogers, Will 


Name } 4 
Ri thatel, 8. L. Roxy) |/1865/1937 Tree. Mrs. searpdnialt 
1864 re Russell, A Se ‘ 1869 1930 Tyler, Odette : 
1861|192 usse ame . : 

Ss 1895 1926 Valentino, Rudolph 
1871/1935|St. Clair, Audrey 1855/1894| Vokes, Rosina 
1855/1912/St. John, Florence 1853|1894| Vokes, Victoria 
ttle aie, ha w 

Salvin exan “ 
1828|1915|Salvini, Tomasso te He ee cg 
ieee aean Scanlan, Wit Jaoipn _ |{1815|1879|Wallack, Mrs. J. W.,Jr. 
Tee ee eS ese 819|1888| Wallack, Lester 
1842|1918|Schoeffel, John B. 1819/1988) Wallach. ae 
1843/1896 Seott-siddons, Mrs, 183811922 Ward, Geneviere 
Eh peed pea Re 1855|1935| Ward. Sallie 
1889/1928|Semon, Larry | 185111935| Warde, Frederick B. 
rd ee ok ty shana gi 1877|1939|Ware, Helen. 
TERE opin teen eho 1857|1932| Waring, Herbert 
see ee oan Lawes 1850|1887| Weathersby, Eliza 
rite peters tery 1855|1931| Weathersby’ Jennie 
1854|1935/Shorwin, Amy wah _|{1859|1934| West, Basil 

Sills, Milton 1904/1935 Westeott Gordon 
re alteeticann 1841|1877| Western, Lucille 
1830|1881|Sothern, Edward A. 1908 Wheelock, Sosesile 
1859/1933|Sothern, Edward H. 1845]1936| Whiffen, Mrs. Thos. 
1873|1937|Standing, Sir Guy .|14880|1938| White, Pearl 
1863|1938)|Stanislavsky,Constantin 87111932 Whitehill, Pareto 
1882/1928 Stevens. Epoily hee joual Willard, 8. 
18si|1929| Stevenson, Chas. A __|{1823|1876| Williams, Barney 

s iile. Amelia 1826|1911| Williams, Mrs. Barney 
1865|1903| Sykes, Jerome $74|1922| Williams, Bert (Negro) 

eee, | ARSSHSSS Aust 

ison 

1899|1934)/Tashman, Lilyan 1865/1928] Wise, Thomes Ae 
EPL et ikea pon Se gt 1881|1931| Wolheim, Louis 
1892|1937|Tell, Alma oS) 4863| Wood, John 
1881|1934|Tellegen, Lou 1822]1915| Wood, Mrs. John 
rE tke abe 1851|1932| Wood, Rose (Morrison) 
1857 |1934/Thomas, Atgustus 1889|1938| Woolsey, Robert 
1857|1914)/Thomas, Brandon 841/1919|/ Wyndham, Sir Chas. 
1868/1939/Thomashelsky, Boris |/1813/1894| Wyndham. R. H. 

1 ompson, enman i h 
1836|1908|Thompson, Lydia 1882|1931| Wynne, Miss Wis 
1861/1938|Thornton, James Y¥ 
1830|1906|Toole, John L 1836/1912] Yeamans, Annie 
1878/1933)/Totrence. Ernest 1874|1929| Yeamans. Lydia 
1853|1917|Tree, Sir Beerbohm 1869|1938|Yohe, May 


Singers of the Past 


ee : Source: Latest authentic records as of Sept. 15, 1939 


D’d Name Nat. 
11891] Abbott, oe 0.s 
1919] Abbott. Bessie. .|U. S. 
1930] Albani, Emma. .|Can. 
894) Alboni, Marieta. Italy 
1898), vary, 2 oa er. 
1910) Bartlett, Joseph. o. 8. 
1931) Bellini, Laura...|U. 8. 
1884 Bishop, Anne. ../U. 8. 
1921)Bispham, David.|U. S. 
1838/Bland, .|Er. 
1930|Block, Max AAO = 3 
1856/Braham, John... |Eng. 
1921/Brandt, Mar.. ; 
1935|Braslau, Sophie.|U. S. 
_,...|1802)Brent, Charlot. .|Eng. 
i82i 1884) Brignoli, Pasq,. .|Italy 
1873 1936) Butt, Dame C...|Eng. 
Cc 
1846 1896 Campanini, I_..|It. 
1849/1922|Carleton. W. T..|U. S. 
873/1921|Caruso, Enrico. .|Tt. 
79\1849|Catalani, Angel .|It 


17 
‘1895 1938 iON OQ ice ele 


“1863 1932] p’ aryille Camille Dtch, 
1855|1917|De Reszke, E. ..|Pol. 
1850|1925|De Reszke, Jean.|Pol. 
“ HG 1930/Destinn, Emmy. |Boh 
mel. 1931/Doria, Clara... .|Eng. 
1864 1935 Esty, Alice..... Amer. 
} F 
“a 1830 1914\Taure, Jean B.. .|Fr. 
ae -1810/1889|Formes, Karl. . .|Ger. 
pshais jassaite 1935|Fugere, Lucien. . |Fr. 
Ts rel 
em 1872 1932|Gadski, Johanna, |Ger. 
1840/1905] Galli-Marie, C.. .|Fr. 
1855 1920)Gerster, Btelka, | Hung. 
ae aiteao Sart Alma....|/Rumn, 
re | teesit isi, Giuditti. |! |Tt. 
yr 2889 1931 Gustafson, Win .|Amer. 
by 1813/1868) Harrison, Wm.. |Eng. 


B’n, D’'d Name Nat. Bin 
1829 
1878|1933) Picrodan Orville | Amer, 
1852|1929\Hauk, Minnie.../U. 8. ||1833 
1823] 1861|Hayes, Cath. Eng. 1854 
1885/1933) Hinkle, Florence|U. S. ||1818 
1844 1899 Hogarth, Wm.-.|Eng. 111862 
=i eee 
1868/1933] Journet. Marcel. |Fr. eee 
1863/1939|Juck, Emma... .| Austr. ||179 
K 1864 
1842/1916/ Kellogg, aL aie U.S. 1834 
1875|1933 Kurz, Selma. . . .|P ‘ol. 1840 
L 1868 
1794|1858|Lablache, Lutal. It. 1861 
1848/1929|Tehman, Lilli...|Ger. ||1804 
1820|1887|Lind, Jenny. ...|Swd. 
1841|1908|Lucca, Pauline. |Ger. 1869 
M 1810 
1879|1935|Maclennan, F...|U. 8. ||1858 
1808 1836 Malibran, Maria| Fr. 
...|1907|Mandell, Rich...|Eng. ||1785 
1749 1833 Mara, Gertrud../Ger. ||1840 
1810|1883|Mario, G......- It. 1806 
1845|1918|Materna, Amalie|Styr. ||1849 
1842|1876|Mathews, Julia..|U. S. |/1899 
1848] 1923|Maurel, Fistor. Fr. 
1859]1931|Melba, Nellie. ..|/Aus’lia eet: 
.../1903]Miller, Edith, ../U. 8, ||1831 
1836|1889|Murska. Ilma di.|It. 1753 
1892/1936] Muzio, cuca ae 1845 
1838 
1935/1898 Nicolini Nicolas. |It. 
1831|1917|Niemann, Albert|Ger. | |1862 
1843]1921]Nilsson, Ye She ee Boe 1868 
1819] 1908| Nov. itp, Ch ng. 
1859] 1914|Nordic Liisa: tt 1870 
1818)1908/Novello, Clara. .|Eng. 1821 


oO 
1858 1894 Oudin, Eugene, een 


PR 
1831) 1910|Palmer, Bessie. 


Ww 
1824/1893] Wachtel, The 
1698 1744| Walker, T 


D'd 


.|Phillips, Adelaid. 
Plancon. Pol... .|Fr. 
R 
Reeves, Sims... . 
Renaud, Maurice] Fr. 
Ritchings, Carrie 
Ronconi, Dom.. 
Rubini, Gioy.... 


s 
Sanderson, Sybil. 
Santley, Sir Cc 
Scaria, 


pape - ey 
rient, Wilh.. 
1936 Scott, ‘Antonio, 
1853 Seguin, Edward. 
1935/8 sleet 


1857 Sinclair. ean Eng 
1912|Soldene, Emily. . 
1854|Sontag, Hetty,. .|G 
1927 Sucher, Lege se 

1936|Supervia. C. 


T, 
1905 Tamagno, F 
1877 Titiens, Therese. 
1833)Tedi, Lui: 


‘U 

1932 Ulmer, Geraldine|U. 8. 
1935/Urlus, Jacques , .|Dtch. 
Vv 


1932|/Van Rooy,.Anton|Dtch. 
1910|Viardot-Garcia.P. |Fr.. 


JU. B 1836 1910) Whitney, My 
1836|1874|Parepa-Résa, E..|Sco 1800|1849 9] Wilson, John. 
1789)1865|Pasta, Guiditta. .|It. 1873)1935 Wien. SORE 
1843/1919/Patti, Adelina.. .|Span. Herbert... 
1834/1889/Patti. Carlotta. . Span: 1800'1890'Wood, Joseph. 


Operatic and Other Musical Composers 
Operatic and Other Musical Composers 


Source: Biographical Records 


677 


¢ : 
The following list of composers of opera, oratorio and other music, with the year of birth and death 


is compiled in large part from. ‘‘Opera Plo 


Adam, Adolphe C (1803-1856) 
Alary, Giulio (1814-1891) 
Albeniz, Isaac (1860-1909) 
Arditi, Luigi (1822-1903) 

Arne, Dr. Thos. A. (1710-1778) 
Arnold, Dr. Sam’l] (1740-1802) 
Attwood, Thomas (1765-1838) 
Auber, Dan’l F. E. (1782-1871) 
Audran, Edmond Higan sata 
Bach, Johann S. (1685-1750) 
Balfe, Michael W. (1808-1870) 
Barbieri, Carlo E. (1822-1867) 
Barker, James N. (1784-1858) 
Bayer, Josef (1852-1913) 

Bazin, Francois E. J. (1816-1878) 
Beer, Max J. (1851-1908) 
Beethoven, Ludwig (1770-1827) 
Bellini, Vincenzo (1801-1835) _ 
Benedict, Sir Julius (1804-1385) 
Benoist, Francois (1794-1878) 
Benoit, Pierre L. L. (1834-1901) 
Berlioz, Hector (1803-1869) 
Bignami, Enrico (1836-1894) 
Binder, Karl (1816-1860) 
Bishop, Sir Henry R. (1786-1855) 
Bizet, Georges (1838-1875) 
Boccherini, Luigi (1743-1805) 
Boieldieu, Francois A. (1775-1834) 
Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918) 
Bordese, Luigi (1815-1866) 
Borodin, Alexander P. (1834-1887) 
Bottesini, Giovanni (1821-1889) 
Boulanger, Ernest H. (1815-1850) 
Braga, Gaetano (1829-1907) 
Brahms, Johann (1833-1897) 
Breval, Jean B. (1756-1825) 
Bristow, George F. (1825-1898) 
Buck, Dudley (1839-1909) 
Burgmuller, Friedrich (1806-1874) 
Busoni, Ferruccio B. (1866-1924) 
Catalini, Alfredo (1854-1893) 
Cellier, Alfred (1844-1891) 
Cherubini, Maria L. (1760-1842) 
Chopin, Frederic F. (1810-1849) 


-Clementi, Muzio (1752-1832) 


Cohen, Jules (1830-1901) 
Coleridge-Taylor, S. (1875-1912) 
Conradi, August (1821-1873) 
Cornelius, Peter (1824-1874) 
Cortesi, Francesco (1826-1904) 
Costa, Sir Michael A. (1808-1884) 
Cui, Cesar A. (1835-1918) 
Dargomyschski, Alex. (1813-1869) 
David, Felicien C. (1810-1876) 
pemuwen, Reginald (1861-1920) 
DeKoven, gina - 

Leon J., Jr. (1844-1896) 


-1891) 
Dellinger, Rudolf (1857-1910) 
Diaz, Eugenio (1837-1901) . 
Dibdin, Charles (1745-1814) 
Dietrich, Albert H. (1829-1908) 
Donizetti, Gaetano (1797-1848) 
Doppler, Adolf (1850-1906) 
Dorn, Heinrich, L.E. teyone 
Dubois, Francois C. T. (1837-1924) 
Dufresne, Alfred (1822-1863) 
Dukas, Paul (1885-1935) 
Duprez, Gilbert L. (1806-1896) 
Dvorak, Antonin (1841-1904) 
Edwards, Julian (1855-1910) 
Erlanger, Camille ereRtaTt 
Faure, Gabriel V. (1845-1924) 
Fayart, Charles S. (1710-1792) 
Flotow, Friedrich von (1812-1883) 
Foerster, Alban (1849-1916) 
Forster, Joseph (1845-1917) 
Franck, Cesar A. (1822-1890) 
Gabrielli, Nicolo (1814-1891) 
Gade, Axel W. (1860-1921) 
Galli, Amintore (1845-1919) 
Gandini, Alessandro (1807-1871) 
Gautier, Jean F. E. (1822-1878) 
Gay, John (1685-1732) 
Geisier, Paul (1856-1919) 
Genee, Franz F. R. (1823-1895) 
Gershwin, George (1898-1937) 
Gervais, Charles H. (1671-1744) 
Giacomelli,Geminiano(1686-1743) 
Girard, Narcisse (1797-1860) 
Gleason, Frederick G. (1848-1903) 
Glinka, Michael I. (1803-1857) 
Glover, John W. (1815-1900) 
Gluck, Christoph W. (1714-1787) 
Godard. Benjamin L. (1849-1895) 
Godowsky, Leopold (1870-1939) 


Goldbeck, Robert (1839-1908) 
Goldmark, Karl (1830-1915) | 
Gomez, Antonio C. (1839-1896) 
Gottschalk, L. M. (1829-1869) 
Gounod, Charles F. (1818-1893) 
Gregoir, Edouard (1822-1893) 
Grieg, Edw. H. (1843-1907) 
Giraud, Ernest (1837-1892) 
Guilmant, A. F. (1837-1911) 
Halevy, Jacques FF. (1799-1862) 
Hallstrom, Ivar (1826-1901) 
Handel, George F. (1685-1759) 
Hartmann, Johann P, (1805-1900) 
Haydn, Franz J. (1732-1809) 
Haydn, Johann M. (1737-1806) 
Haydn, Joseph (1732-1809) 
Hentschel, Theodor (1830-1892) 
Herbert, Victor (1859-1924) 
Herold, Louis J. F. (1791-1833) 
Herve (Flor. Ronger) (1825-1892) 
Hewitt, James (1770-1827) 
Hiller, Ferdinand (1811-1885) 
Hiller, Johann A. (1728-1804) 
Hoffmann, Ernst T. (1776-1822) 
Hofman, Heinrich K. (1842-1902) 
Huber, Hans (1852-1921) 
Huber, oe (1837-1886) 
Humperdinck, Engelb. (1854-1921) 
Ivanofi, Nicholas (1809-1880) 
Ivry, Richard (1829-1903) 
Jarno, Georg (1868-1920) 
Jonas, Emile (1827-1905) 
Joincieres, Felix L. V. (1839-1903) 
Kashperoy, Vladimir (1827-1894) 
Kiel, Friedrich (1821-1885) 
Kistler, Cyrill (1848-1907) 
Klein, Bruno O. (1858-1911) 
Kovarovic, Karel (1862-1920) 
Kowalski, Henri (1841-1916) 
Kretschmer, Edmund (1830-1908) 
Kreutzer, Konradin (1790-1849) 
Kreutzer, Rodolphe (1766-1831) 
sf Friedrich (1812-1892) 
Kufferath, Maurice (1852-1919) 
Kulenkampff, Gustav(18 49-1921) 
Lachner, Franz (1803-1890) 
Lachner, Ignaz (1807-1895) 
Lacombe, Louis B. (1818-1884) 
Lacombe, Paul J. J. (1838-1920) 
Lalo, Edouard V. A. (1823-1892) 
Langer, Ferdinand (1839-1905) 
Langert, Johann A.A. (1836-1920) 
Lassen, Edouard (1830-1904) 
Lasso, Orlando (1532-1594) 
Lazarus, Gustav (1861-1920) 


Liszt, Franz (1811-1886) 

Litolff, Henry C. (1818-1891) 
Loder, Edward J. (1813-1865) 
Luders, Gustav C. (1865-1913) 
MacDowell, Edw A. erste tad 
Macfarren, Sir George (1813-1887) 
Machado, Augusto (1845-1924) 
Mahler, Gustay (1860-1911) 
Mancinelli, Luigi (1848-1921) 
Mangold, Karl L. A. (1813-1889) 
Marchetti, Filippo (1831-1907) 
Maretzek, Max (1821-1897) 


Massenet, Jules E. F. (1842-1912) 
Mathieu, Emile (1844-1883) 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (1809-47) 
Mercadante, Guiseppe (1795-1870) 
Mermet, Auguste (1810-1889) 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo 1791-1864) 
Milloecker, Karl (1842-1899) 
Moscheles, I. (1794-1870) 
Moszkowski, Moritz (1854-1925) 
Moussorgsky, Modeste (1839-81) 
Mozart, Wolfgang A. (1756-1791) 
Muehldorfer, W. K. (1836-1919) 
Mueller, Peter (1791-1877) 
Mueller, Wenzel (1767-1835) 


ts,’’ published in 1927 by the New York Public Library. 
Nessler, Victor E. (1841-1890) — —— 


Nesvers, Josef (1842-1914) 
Nicolai, Otto (1810-1849) 


-Niedermeyer, Louis (1802-1861) 


Nikisch, Arthur (1855-1922) 
Offenbach, Jacques (1819-1880) 
Onslow, George (1784-1853) 
Orefice, Giacomo (1865-1922) 
Ortolan, Eugene (1824-1891) 
Ouseley, Sir F. A. (1825-1889) 
Pabst, August (1811-1885) 
Pacini, Giovanni (1796-1867) 
Paine, John K. (1839-1906) 
Palestrina, Giacomo (1526-1594) 
Paris, Claude J. (1801-1866) 
Parker, Horatio W. (1863-1920) 
Pergolesi, Giovanni B. (1710-1736) 
Peri, Jacopo (1561-1630) 
Persiani, Guiseppe (1804-1869) 
Philidor, Francois A. (1726-1795) 
Piccini, Niccolo (1728-1800) 
Pinsuti, Ciro (1829-1888) 
Planquette, Robert (1850-1902) 
Pleyel, I. J. (1757-1831) 
Ponchielli, Amilcare (1834-1886) 
Poniatowski, Joseph M. (1816-73) 
Pougin, Arthur (1834-1921) 
Pratt, Silas G. (1846-1916) 
Prevost, Eugene P. (1809-1872) 
Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924) 
Purcell, Henry (1658-1695) 
Reber, Napoleon H. (1807-1880) 
Rebikoff, Vladimir I. Ce eaeere 
Rehbaum, Theobald (1835-1918) 
Reinecke, Karl (1824-1910) 
Reinhardt, Heinrich (1865-1922) 
Remy, W. A. W. M. (1831-1898) 
Reyer, Louis E. E. R. (1823-1909) 
Ricci, Federigo (1809-1877) 
imsky-Korsakoff, N, (1844-1908) 
Ritter, Alexander (1833-1896) 
Rossini, GioacchinoA. (1792-1868) 
Rousseau, Jean J. (1712-1778) 
Rubenstein, Anton G. (1830-1894) 
Saint-Remy (Duc de M.) (1811-65) 
Saint Saens, Chas. C. (1835-1921) 
Saloman, Siegfried (1816-1899) 
Salomon, Hector (1833-1906) 
Samara, Spiro (1861-1917) 
Satie, Erik (1866-1925) 
Scharwenka, FranzX. (1850-1924) 
Schubert, Franz P. (1797-1828) 
Schulz, August (1837-1909) 
Schulz-Beuthen, Hein (1838-1915) 
Schumann, Robert (1810-1856) 
Serpette, Gaston (1846-1904) 
Severac, Deodat de (1873-1921) 
Seyfried, Ignaz KX. (1776-1841) 
Sgambati, Giac. (1843-1914) 
Siboni, Erik A. W. cere 
Smetana, Friedrich (1824-1884) 
Solomon, Edward (1853-1895) 
Sommer, Hans (1837-1922) 
Spinelli, Niccola (1865-1909) 
Spohr, Ludwig (1784-1859) 
Spontini, Gasparo L. (1774-1851) 
Stephan, Rudi (1887-1915) 
Stradella, Alessandro (1645-1681) 
Strauss, Johann, Sr. (1804-1849) 
Strauss, Johann, Jr. (1825-1899) 
Sullivan, Sir ArthurS. (1842-1900) 
Suppe, Franz yon (1820-1895) 
Tausig, Karl (1841-1871) 
Thomas, Arthur G. (1851-1892) 
Thome, Francis (1850-1909) 
Thalberg, S. (1812-1871) 
Thomas, Chas. L. A. (1811-1896) 
Thuille, Ludwig (1861-1907) 
Torchi, Luigi (1853-1920) 
Tschaikowsky, PeterI. (1840-1893) _ 
Ischirch, Friedrich W. (1818-92) 
Van Der Eeden, Jean (1842-1917) 
Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901) 
Vogel, Charles L. A. (1808-1892) 
Volkmann, Robert (1815-1883) 
Wagner, Richard (1813-1883) 
Wallace, William V. (1813-1865) 
Weber, Karl M.F.E. (1786-1826) 
Weitzmann, Karl F. (1808-1880) 
Winter, Peter von (1754-1825) 
Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903) ‘ 
Woodworth, Samuel (1785-1842) 
Zeller, Karl (1842-1898) ~ 
Zichy, Count Geza (1849-1919) 
Zingarelli, Nicola A, (1752-1837) 


Operas of Great Composers 


. 


“Abduction from the Harem (Mozart); Afrieaine, 
L’ (Meyerbeer); Aida (Verdi); Ali-Baba (Cheru- 
bini); Amico Fritz, L’ (Mascagni); Ascanio (Saint 
Saens); Andrea Chenier (Giordano); Anna Bolena 
(Donizetti). ‘ 

_ A¥lane et Barbe-Bleue (Massenet); Arlesienne, 
DL (Bizet); Armida (Rossini); Armide (Gluck) ; 
_ Aschenbrodel (Wolf-Ferrari); Attila (Verdi). 

j veugles (Offenbach); Bacchus (Massenet) ; 
ety (Offenbach); Ballo in Maschera, Un 
er 


_Barbares, Les (Saint Saens); Barbe-Bleue (Of- 
_ fenbach); Barber of Seville (Rossini); Baron des 
 Tziganes, Le (J. Strauss); Bartered Bride (Smeta- 
i) ne); Bat, The (Fledermaus) (J. Strauss); Battaglia 
di Legnano, La (Verdi). 
Beatrice di Tenda (Bellini); Beggar. Student 
_ (Millocker); Beggars Opera (Gay and Pepusch); 
_ Belisario (Donizetti); Billee Taylor. (Solomon), 
- Black Hussar (Millocker); Boccaccio (Suppe); 
Boheme, La (Leoncavallo; Puccini); Bohemian 
Girl (Balfe). ? 
Boris Godounov (Moussorgsky) Bride of Lam- 
mermoor (Donizetti); Bride of the Czar (Rimsky- 
_ Korsakoff); Cagliostro (J. Strauss); Caliph of 
_ Bagdad (Boieldieu); Campanello, Il (Donizetti); 
_ Canterbury Pilgrims (De Koven, Stanford); Car- 
_ Inen (Bizet). 2 : 
: Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni); Cesare Borgia 


~ (Leoncayallo); Charmeuse, La (Tschaikowsky) ; 

Cherubin (Massenet) ; Chimes of Normandy (Plan- 
 quette) ; Cid, Le (Massenet); Cigale, La (Audran); 
_ Cinderella (Massenet) . 2 , 
_ Cing-Mars (Gounod); Clara di Pert (Verdi); 
‘ Cleopatra’s Night (Hadley); Cleopatra (Massenet) ; 
-Columbe, La (Gounod). 


Offenbach) ; Coppelia (Delibes) ; Coq D’or, 
en Cockerel) (Rimsky-Korsakoff) ; Corsair, 


_ Cristoforo Colombo (Franchetti) Cyrano de Ber- 
-gerac (Damrosch; Herbert); Czar and Carpenter 
(Lortzing) ; Dame Blanche (Boieldieuw) ; Damnation 
of Faust (Berlioz); Danse Macabre (Saint Saens) ; 
Daoma (Cadman); Daughter of the Forest (Nevin). 
Daughter of the Regiment (Donizetti); Diluvio 
_universale (Donizetti); Dinorah (Meyerbeer) ; Doc- 
' tor Ox (Offenbach); Doctor Faustus (Busoni); 
¥ Dollarprinzessin, Die (Fall). 
_ _ Domino Noir, Le (Auber); Don Carlos (Verdi); 
Don Cesar de Bazan (Massanet); Don Giovanni 


Pe, 


Suppe) : Faust (Bertin; Gounod; Peel- 


Il (Donizetti); 
Gazza Ladra, La 


sini). 
janno Schicchi (Puccini); Gioconda, La (Pon- 
Giovanna di 


Chief Operas of Noted Composers SP aera 


Source: Biographical Records 


. ' S19 
watha (Coleridge-Taylor); H. M. S. Pinafore 
Sullivan); Huguenots, The (Meyerbeer); Iolanthe 
Sullivan; Tschaikowsky); Irene (Gouned); Iris 
Mascagni); Isabeau (Mascagni); Ivan the Ter- 
rible (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Ivanhoe eure 
Jean de Nievelle (Delibes); Jerusalem (Verdi). 

Jewels of the Madonna (Wolf-Ferrari); Jewess, 
The (La Juive) Galery); Joseph in Egypt (Me- 
hul); Judith (Lefebvre); Juggler of Notre Dame 


(Massenet); King Arthur (Albeniz; Boughton; 
Purcell); King of Lahore (Massenet); King’s 
Henchman (Taylor); Kiss, The (Smetana); 


Koenig Manfred (Reinecke); Koenigskinder, Die 
(Humperdinck); Kostchei the Deathless (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff); Kreuzritter in Aegypten, Der (Meyer- 
beer) ; Lakme (Delibes) ; Lalla Rookh (David; Spon- 
tini; Rubenstein) . 

Leila (Bizet); Liebesmahl der Apostel (Wagner) ; 
Liebesverbot, Das (Wagner); Linda di Chamounix 
(Donizetti); Lionello (Verdi); Lodoiska (Cheru- 
bini; Kreutzer). 

Lodoletta. (Mascagni); Lohengrin (Wagner); 
Lombardi, I (Verdi); Louise (Charpentier); Love 
of Three Kings (Montemezzi); Lucia_de Lammer- 
moor (Donizetti); Lucrezia Borgia (Donizetti). 

Luisa Miller (Verdi); Lustige Witwe (Merry 
Widow) (Lehar); Macbeth (Taulbert; Verdi) ; Mme. 
l’Archidue (Offenbach); Madame Butterfly (Puc- 
cini); Mme. Chrysantheme (Messager); Mme. 
Favart (Offenbach) ; Mme. Sans-Gene (Giordano) ; 
Mme. Sherry (Felix). 

Mile. Fifi (Cui); Mage, Le (Massenet); Magic 
Flute (Mozart); Magicienne, La (Halevy); Maia 
(Leoncayallo); Maid Marian (De Koven); Maid of 
Milan (Payne); Maid of Orleans (Tschaikowsky) ; 
Maid of Pskof (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Mala Vita 
(Giordano). 

Malbruck_ (Leoncavallo); Maledizione (Verdi); 
Malinche (Fanciulli); Mameli (Leoncavallo) ; M’lle 
Nitouche (Herve); Manon (Massenet); Manon 
Lescaut (Auber; Puccini); Manru (Paderewski); 
Maometto Secondo (Rossini); Mari a la Port, Un 
(Offenbach) . 

Maria Padilla (Donizetti); Maria Sturda (Doni- 
zetti) ; Marriage of Figaro (Mozart) ; Marie-Magda- 
lene (Massenet); Martha (Flotow); Martiri, I 
(Donizetti) .. 

Masaniello (Auber; Carafa); Mascotte, La (Au- 
dran); Masked Ball (Verdi) ; Masnadieri, I (Verdi); 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg (Wagner); Maltrosen, 
Die (Flotow); Medea (Cherubini); Medici, I 
(ecncavalla) ; Medusa (Tschaikowsky); Mefistofele 

Merchant of Venice (Beecham; Pinsuti); Merry 
War (J. Strauss); Merry Wives of Windsor (Nico- 
lai); Mignon (Thomas); Mikado, The (Sullivan); 
Mirelle (Mirella) (Gounod); Miser Knight, The — 

Agchmantio®) Can 

iss Helye Audran); Modell, Das (S ; 
Modest Suzanne (Gilbert; Winterfeld) ; wauppes 
pes Aga ca Wane (reviiery Monsieur 
essager) ; oses in Rossini) ; 

Moses (Rubenstein). vag A 
Muletier 


_ Pearl Fishers (Bizet); Pelleas et Melis: - 
bussy); Peri, The (Burgmuller; Dukas) ; Porches 
La (Offenbach); Petit Duc, Le (Lecocq). B 
Piccolo Marat, Il (Mascagni); Pinatore (Sulli- © 
yan); Pique Dame (Halevy; Tschaikowsk );. Pirate 
The (Bellini); Pirates of Penzance (Sullivan): 
Haat end Peasant (von Suppe); Poliuto, Il (Doni- 
Potemkin’s Feast (Ivanoff); Preci Wy 
Prince Igor (Borodin); Prince of Pilsen Aegean: 
Princess 108, ativan ; Princess of Trebizond (Of: 
; ophet, ; 
(Audian : is oe e@ (Meyerbeer); Puppe, Die 
‘uritani, ellini) ; Queen of Sheba (Gol ; 
Gounod); Rantzau, Die (Masca, ni) \ ae 
LUBOnES)) aoe ne di Goleonta, a (Donizetti) ; 
a Rosi : 3j E 
Bag, (Waenes). e eoncavallo) ; Rhelagold, 
enz agner); Rigoletto (Verdi); Rinaldo 
(Gluck; Handel); Rip Van Winkl ‘istow; De 
Koven; Leoni); Rita (bonita ib eee ee 


Rob Roy’ (De — i 


. ra 
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eee ee ee ee eee 


Koven; 
le Diable eee Roberto Devereux (Doni- 


Geroneavallo} # 
ni; 


Rimsky- 
Gounod; Massenet; Puccini); 
Liszt); Salome (R. Strauss); Sam- 
son and Delilah (Saint Saens). 

Scarlet. Letter (Damrosch); Scheherazade (Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff; Sekles);) Schmuck der Madonna 
(Wolf-Ferrari) ; Secret, The (Auber; Smetana); 
Secret de Suzanne (Wolf-Ferrari);- Semiramide 
(Rossini) . 

Seraglio, Il (Mozart); Seraphina, La (Flotow); 
Servilia (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Shepherd King (Mo- 
zart); Siege of Corinth (Rossini); Siegfried 
(Wagner); Silver Bell (Saint Saens); Simon Boc- 
canegra (Verdi). 

Singing Lesson (Rossini); Snow Maiden (Sne- 
gourochka (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Soixante-six, La 
Offenbach); Soldat de Chocolat (O. Straus); 

mnambula, La (Bellini); Sorcerer, The (Sulli- 
van); Sorcier au Regiment, Le (Offenbach). 

Spanish Student (Lange-Muller); Stradella (Nie- 
dermeyer); Sultan of Sulu (Wathall): Sunken Bell 
(Zoliner); Sunset Trail (Cadman); Suor Angelica 
(Puccini) 


Sylvia (Delibes); Tabarro, Il (Puccini): Taglioni 
(Meyer-Helmund); Tales of Hoffmann (Offenbach). 
Tancredi (Rossini) ; Tannhauser (Wagner) ; Tem- 
st, The (Scott-Gatty; Thomas); Tenation, La 
Halevy); Thais (Massenet); Therese (Massenet); 
hespis (Sullivan); Tosca (Puccini). 

Tote Stadt, 
di); Trial by Jury (Sullivan); Trilby (Youres=~ 
soysky); Tristan and Isolde (Wagner); Trovatore, 
Il (Cortese; Verdi); Troyens, Les (Berlioz). 

Trumpeter of Sakkingen (Nessler); Tsar’s Bride, 
The (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Turandot (Puccini); 
Twilight (Nevin); Two Gentlemen of Verona 
(Bishop); Tzigane, La (J.,Strauss); Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin (Florio); Utopia, Limited (Sullivan); Vaga- 
bond and Princess (Poldini). 

_ Vakoula the Smith (Tschaikowsky); Vespri Sici- 
liani, I (Verdi); Vestale, La (Mercadante; Spontini; 
Vigano); Vie Parisienne, La (Offenbach); Villi, Le 
Violanta (Korngold). z 

Walkuere, Die (Wagner); Water Carrier, The 
rete gg Werther (Massenet); Wilhelm Tell 

Reiser; Rossini); William Ratcliff (Cui; Mas- 
cagni; Leroux); Witch Dancers (Puccini); Witch 
of Salem (Cadman). 

Yellow Princess (Saint Saens); Yeoman of the 
Guard (Sullivan); Yolka (Rebikoff); Ysobel (Mas- 
Hyreiere 5 Zaira (Bellini); Zampa (Herold); Zanetta 

uber). 

Zanetto (Mascagni); Zar and Zimmerman (Lort- 
zing); Zauberflote, Die (Mozart); Zaza (Leonca- 
vallo); Zenobia (Coerne; Pratt); Zilda (Flotow): 
Zingari (Leoncavallo). 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans, at N. Y. University 


Source: An Official 


The names to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame 
are chosen every five years by a College of Electors 
consisting of approximately one hundred American 
men and women of distinction representing every 


George Washington 
Abraham Lincoln 

Daniel Webster 

Benjamin Franklin 

Ulysses Simpson Grant 
John Marshall 

Thomas Jefferson 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Robert Fulton 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Washington Irving 
Jonathan Edwards 

Samuel Finley Breese Morse 
David Glasgow Farragut 


Joseph Story 
John Adams 


Asa Gray 


Charlette Cus: 
James “Madison 


George Bancroft 


Henry Clay Andrew Jackson 
Harriet Beecher Stowe John Lothrop Motley 
George Peabody Maria Mitchell 
Nathaniel Hawthorne Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Peter Cooper Edgar Allan Poe 

Eli Whitney James Fenimore Cooper 


Robert Edward Lee 
Horace Mann 

Mary Lyon 

John James Audubon 
James Kent 


The Hall of Fame (on the campus of New York 
University), built with funds contributed by Mrs. 
Finley J. Shepard (Helen Gould), is a structure 
on University Heights, in the Bronx, east of the 
Harlem River Valley, built in the form of a.ter- 


Phillips Brooks 
Emma_ Will: 


Mark Hopkins 


‘race with superimposed colonnade connecting the 


University Hall of Philosophy with the Hall of 
Languages. 

Only persons who have; been dead 25 or more 
years are now eligible to be chosen. They include 


Henry Ward Beecher 
William Ellery Channing 
Gilbert Charles Stuart 
John Quincy Adams 


James Russell Lowell 
William Tecumseh Sherman 
ihman 


John Greenleaf -Whittier 
William Cullen Bryant 


ard 
Alexander Hamilton 


of the Institution 


State of the Union and several professions. 

Following are the names of the 72 Lertay = elected 
2 Rl Hall. All have been honored with busts and 
ablets. 


Francis Parkman 

Louis Agassiz 

Elias Howe 

Joseph Henry 

Rufus Choate 

Daniel Boone 

Frances Elizabeth Willard 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens 
(‘‘Mark Twain’’) 

Roger Williams 

James Buchanan Eads 

William Thos. Green Morton 

Patrick Henry 

Augustus Saint-Gaudens 

Alice Freeman Palmer 

Edwin Booth 

John Paul Jones 

James A. McNeill Whistler 

James Monroe 

Matthew Fontaine Maury 

Walt Whitman 

William Penn 

Simon Newcomb 

Grover Cleveland ‘ 


authors and editors, business men, educators, in- 
ventors, missionaries and explorers, philanthro- 
pists and reformers, preachers and theologians, ~ 
scientists, engineers and architects, lawyers and 
judges, musicians, painters and sculptors, physi- 
cians and surgeons, rulers and statesmen, soldiers 
and sailors, and distinguished men and women out- 
side the above classes. . } 
Elections are held quinquennially, and men and 
women now are admitted equally to the Hall of: 


‘Fame. New names will be chosen in 1940. 


The Hall of American Artists 


Source: An Official 


: Sane Bua ete 
lett; Clinton Ogilvie by Pau . ir 

a B. Morse by Horatio Greenough (1841); 

Francis D. Millet by Albin Polasek; George Inness 


of the Institution 


by Scott Hartley; Charles W. Hawthorne by Albin 
Polasek; Charles Grafly by Albin Polasek; Daniel 
C. French by Margaret French Cresson; Frank 
Duveneck by Charles Grafiy; William M. Chase by 
Albin Polasek; Henry K. Brown by H. K. Bush- 
Brown; Carroll Beckwith by George T. Bewster; 
Charles H. Niehaus by Adolph A. Weinmann. 

The memorials to workers in the decorative arts 
will occupy spaces in the alcoves., =: 
A beginning has been made for an Architects’ 
Corner in the bronze doors at the entrance to the 
library building which are a memorial to Stanford 
White, architect. whose firm designed the Hall of 
Fame. These doors contain medallions contributed 
by. noted sculptots—Andrew O'Connor, Herbert 
Adams, Janet Scudder, Ulysses S. Ricci, Philip 

Martiny, and Adolpf Alexander Weinmann, 


Der (Korngold); Traviata, La (Ver- — 


Fastest V acaaled Trams in ‘ihe World | 


Source: The Railway Gazette, London, England 


Stoo : (Figures are based on runs in summer of 1938) 4 ue < 
ey DIESEL OPERATED = ee 
Eee Dis- | 
#) Train From To tance |Time 


Country Railway 


Miles | Min. 


Germany...... States. .....:.- Fliegende _ : Hanover......./Hamm........ 


; olner) 

_|Union Pacific. . |City of Denver .|Grand Island |Columbus..... 

State....:.....]Fliegende ER ERINNY «(clos 21 cae FFanoyer?-.- 7. = 
Kolner 

Delta ati ie Union Pacific. . |City of Denver .|North Platte.. .| Kearney .. 
Saeae State..........|FDt 572. .| Berlin 5 uae) Leipzig 

Pe shies oe 5. o wvere [REO OL w.c0 oe ta PEMABOVER 5 <.c sina Beriin™ (Zoo) . < 3 

1 uge) hl Se are Fliegende — Lashes. (perin (Anhalt) 102.2 78 | 78.6 
Munchemer 

Pera aieie eit Santa Fe......|Super-Chief.... ......|Dodge City 

eae Burlington..... Denver Zephyr.|Aurora........|Galesburg. 

.|Union Pacific. . | ‘‘City’’ Services| North Platte...|Grand Isla 


ce, ..|City of Denver .| Julesburg North Platte 
{Burlington.....| Denver penhyr. Galesburg . Aurora... 
Santa Fe El Si .| Dodge she’ Hutchins 

A ar Berlin (Anhait) 

La Junta...... 

-|Berlin (Lehrter) 
Feral 4 
avec s 5 [EU 2Or sc. 2 ees. | ODDEN. on tant. 0. 
alge eee Super-Chief.. “| podge apr ; 

f Union Pacific. = City of Denver. eM ers - A ' 75 
res ms Sterling.......|Julesburg...... 57.5 46 | 75.0 
..|State. .-|FDt 37. -|Osnabruck Sips oe SVOMOR ys p 75.8 61 | 74.5 e 

‘ {Burlington .... E. Dubuque. . 54.6 44 | 74.5(2) 

phy 
..|Union Pacific. .|City of Denver .|Kearney....... 42.2 34 | 74.5 
.|Burlington..... Denver Zephyr. Hastings aan be AA BOOMT Jia eisre 96.6 78 | 74.3 
ies cd ek, “whist 3 Fort i -|- 78.0 63 | 74.3 
State.. or! ARN Berlin \(Lehrter) Hamburg . | 88 74 
~. | PVT OS......../f2aMdDUTS......;)/ OHremen..,.... di. 
yas Nationa! (S.E.) |No. 8. ape Me awaits bs ede tageyc sie 99.0 
oes oe [Hants He... 2... ae i 202.4 
WEEE. eee FDt 78......../Hamburg....../Hamover....... 110.9 
4 Rock ane Rocket Services| Joliet......... 44.3 
St tate. . |FDt 45 and 46.|Oppeln Liege 25.8 
akin yisgele > [igcende : Hanover. ...|Berlin (Zoo) - 157.8 
olner 
. |Burlington . Denver Zepbyt: Holdrege .. Hastings 54.8 
Santa Fe. El Capitan. 32.9 
National (E. No, 8028.:.... z 219.1 
Burlington..... Demier. Zephyr. Fort | Mo: an 176.4 


STEAM OPERATED 


Milwaukee . Hiawatha®....../New Lisbon....{Portage....... 34.1 
ennsylvania. ..| Detroit Arro eran 
oe AS ae “ 1 9 
Chicago & N.W.|The ‘'400”"’... 61.9 
L.N. E.R . |Coronation 188.2 
altos 43.1 
178.1 ( 
at Sees T7.3 71.4 
es | at | REAP 
an "120th Century. - Gero Aaa EC REEle gen 133.0 70,6) eee 
....|Illinois Central. Davitghe- a re ankakee..... Gibson City....| 54.1 . 70.6 
. .|Chiecago & N.W.|Shoreland...... Fort Sheridan, .|Kenosha...... . 25.9 70.6 
.|L,N. E.R... .|Silver Fehiee: King's Cross. . .|Darlington..... 232.3 70.4 
bad ms ACS ahah “..|/Darlington..... 232.3 70.4 
Sate satay Milwaukee ...../Hiawatha......|New Lisbon,... Seeeey ee 70.4 
aa a. = See wafe s eeeeer EA CROGHO = ckicshe 59. 
i Y. Central..|20th Century. FE PLOLOGO Rapes e | 8.0 70:0. 
..| National (S.W. ) Sud Express. ..|Poitiers... ... Angouléme. . 70.0 70.0§ © 
..|Pennsylvania. ..)/Broadway Ltd.|Englewood....|Fort Wayne 140.0 69,3 
PP RUBNOs cc's hale vliys je Urs a ane pee Gxeustadd Berlin (Anhalt) 109.3 69,0 
: e 
Pennsytvania. . -|Broadway Ltd. .|Fort Wayne. - be eRood ery, 140.9 | 123 | 68.7 
.|{Golden Arrow..|Plymouth,.... Fort Wayne...| 64.1 56 | 68.7 
Tilinois Central.|Daylight.... | Farmer City. ..|Gibson City...} 20.6 18 | 68.7 
PRDOE ..+./Crusader....../West Trenton. .|Jenkintown....| 21.7 19 | 68.5 
1a Sis OG King’s Cross...|Leeds......... 185.7 | 163 | 68.4 
-.,.|Milwaukee..... 
eve ppipaat ie BN 73 
{L.N, E.R... 185.7 
Limited 
.|Milwaukee...../Hiawatha....../Chicago....... 85.0 


‘|Chicago & N.W.|The 400.7: a 
.|Pennsylvania. ..| Liberty Ltd. 


= T ; 
wice eekly } Runs in both directions Twenty ti 
§ Since changing over to electrical Snedatinn 5 ae hays m< 
. Numbers in brackets in last column indicate number of runs daily at this speed 


oo 
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Railroad Train Speed Here and Abroad 681 
ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 
Dis- 
Country Railway Train From To tance |Time| Speed 
‘Miles Min.) m.p.h. 
C.N.S. & M../2 Ru [Kenosha . | Waukegan. . 15.0 12 | 75.0(2) 
lo a ae Ty a ee OMI We Ded Mew Naples 130.5 | 109 | 71.8 
r Penns) —_ 
Pennsylvania. . . Congressional. . < Bi age ae Ras a0 76.0 4] 71.3 
ss : <} Newark 3. .<. N. Pilladelphia 76.0 65 | 70.2 
i Bae ae CCR eee a Naples: MONG 5.5 ess. 130.5 | 112 | 69.9 
(Mergellina) \ 
t PB -|R 24 and R 25/Bologna....... Florence....... 60.2 52 bees 
Pennsylvania. . Broadway Ltd. |Newark....... N. Philadelphia 76.0 66 | 69.1(*2 
a 8.8. &S. B.JNo. 41........ New Carlisle...)Bendix........ 11.5 10 | 69.0 
“¢, Pentisyivania. No. 206....... Trenton....... Newark....... 48.1 42 | 68.7 
. Congressional. .|Wilmington....|Baltimore...... 68.5 60 | 68.5(*2) 
Newark 76.0 67 | .6@8.1(2) 


.|Senator and North * 
No. 202 Philadelphia 


+ Runs in both directions } Twenty times in each month 
§ Since changing over to electrical operation 
Numbers in brackets in last column indicate number of’runs daily at this speed 


Twice weekly 


Fast Railway Trains 
Source: World Almanac questionnaire 


Time, Ps 
Date Railroad Run Miles |H. M. S. Minne 
May, 1893 |N kbs. aa ee hae eee Exp.” 1 32 {112.5 
April, 1895 to, eee Fakes <4 Camden—Atlantic City.......... 58.3 45 76.50 
Aug., 1895 }Pennsylvania.............scae- Sra as rea Ges Spee ta dere e 5.1 3 102 
Mar., 1902 |Burlington Route.............. MBER T SWIMS. Sa tiles 2 bua pine 28 14.8 9 98.7 
Jan.. 1903 |N. Y. Centralé H. R.......... Palmyra—Macedon............. 7.29 4 109.35 
April,1904 |Michigan Central ............. Mrinal DARG, 8s she. nek ake 2.73 2 105 
April,1904 |Michigan Central.............. Niagara Falls—Windsor......... 225.66] 3 11 70.7: 
July, 1904 |Philadelphia & Reading......... Harbo r— Brigantine Junction. 4.8 2 30) 115.20 
July, 1904 |Great Western (england) theses Pp “wes A AO ree 118. 24 84.6 
Oct., 1904 |N. Y. Central & H. R..-........ Croton—Ossining . = 3. 2 105 
June, 1905 |Lake Shore & Stiehigan Southern.|Chicago—Buffalo . 33 69.27 
June, 1905 New Workit enGaly. 66. 2 sce. cago—New York. 56 69.28 
April, 1911 See Century Ltd.,”" on L. auee artl: 5, 46, 75,28 
June, 1912 |B. and Ohio, ‘Newspaper Train. . 48) 66.0 
July, 1923 |Photo Special..................|New York—Boston..... 5 57.3 
c 10 46 
7 46.25 
26 51.1 
67/43 50 53.3 
2 {16 55 53.7 
5 8 60.4 
Cad gap 72,0 
a ania 2 48 51.1 
1928 |New York Central Special -1 | 8 29 67.3 
May, 1932 |London & North Eastern .......|Grantham—London..... -50} 1 40 63.3 
June, 1932 |Great Western (England).......|Swindon—London....... 7 25 56 47) 81.6 
May. 1934 -31/13 5 44| 77.6 
July, 1934 -0 | 1 7 35| 75.46 
July, 1934 4 39 46] 92. 
Oct 1984 ew eo: 33 52 | \eL.2 
eetOS4 Itinion Peele sie. ci ovo dees - 50) 6 OL . 84 
SEE aan Dales tis s Sritdle 1 1 73.1 
Sy Maw aac Os fogs 61.6 45 09] 80.8 
osi| 1668" 162 _ 65.73 
IN. ts 00 fs eee «|. 43.8 2 35| 80.65 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. .|Chicago—Denver.. 1017.23/12 12 27 ; 


A three-coach train, equipped with two Maybach 
Diesel engines of. 600 horsepower each, set a speed 
record of 134 miles an hour (June 26, 1939) on a 
186-mile stretch of track between Berlin and Ham- 
burg, Germany. The German railways reported 
that the streamliner held the high speed for 25 


Railroad Train Speed 


minutes at a time, and that the train is able to 
elgg he ae 2 miles an hour with ease. The Broad- 
way Lim a train of four cars, of the Penn- 
sylvania Ratircad reached a record of 127.1 miles 
an hour (June 12, 1905) for three miles under 
steam power through Ohio on its first run between 
New York and Chicago. 

\ 


Time Time Time Time Time Time — 
Miles | 1 mile | Miles || 1 mile | Miles || 1 mile | Miles || 1 mile | Miles || 1 mile | Miles 
ese pr. hr.| M.S. | pr. hr.|/|} M.S. | pr. hr.|| M.S. | pr. hr.|| M.S. | pr. hr.|| M. 
136. .100.00/0:52 40. 1:56 
0: 1211] 2.97.30]0:53 - 1:41. 1:57, 
0:38... .|. .94.7410:54 1:42. 9 1:08 
0:39. 92.3110:55 -38|/1:43 . 1:59 
0:40. 90.00/0:56 28.) 91//1:44 00. 
0. 87,80/0:57 1:29 .: 40.45]|1:45 2:01. 
0: 85:71/0:58 ia Ba 40.00/||1:46 2:02 
0 83.72|0:59 55 He 39.56||1:47 2:04 
0: 182] 12 1:32... .])139.13]/1:48... 2:06 
0:45....|.. 80.00] 1:01 4|}1:33 ... 2122 38.71||1:49.. 2:08 
0:46....].. 78.26) 1:02 GY a Pe 38.29||1:50 -.. 2:10 
0: 76.59|1:03....|.. 1:35... .|/37.89|/1:51 2:12... 
0:48... . |. .75.00/1:04 1:36... |. 137.50]/1:52 2:14: 
0:49... .]. .73.47)1:05. 1:37... .]..37.11}]1:53.- 2:16 
0:50... .|..72.00]1:06....|. : 1:38... |: 136.73)/1:54.. 2:18 
0:51... «|. .70.59]1:07 1:89,.2. 1. 136.36||1%55 2:20 


UNITED STATES 
Alameda-Oakland, Calif.; vehicular, under Inner 
: Harbor, 4,500 ft. x 
‘Baltimore, Md., railroad (Baltimore & Ohio)— 
Under Howard St., over 7,000 ft., 1894; (Penn- 
_-_ sylvania), under Hoffman St., 3,400 ft.,. 1871; 
= under Wilson St. 4,960 ft., 1873; under Win- 
. chester St., 2,190 ft., 1873. 


Mont.—Idaho, railroad, 


Bitter Root Mountains, 
10,100 ft. ‘ 
_Busk-Ivanhoe, Colo.—Originally railroad, but now 
4 ~ automobile highway, 9,600 ft., under Rocky Mts., 
* at Continental Divide. 
Cascade, Wash.—Railroad (Great Northern), under 
-. Cascade Mts., 41,152 ft. (7.79 miles), straight as 
a a rifle bore, 1929. 
- Gumberland, Tenn.—Under Cumberland Mts. 8,000 
ft. 


- Detroit—(1) railroad (Mich. Central), under De- 
_ troit River to—Windsor, Can., 2,668 ft. excl. 
_ approaches, 1910; (2) vehicular, under Detroit 
River, to Windsor, Can., 2,200 ft. excl. ap- 

+ proaches, 1930. 
- Gallitzin—Railroad (Pennsylvania), under Alle- 
: “gheny Mts. at Gallitzen, Pa., 3,600 ft., 1854; 
1904; also new 


g also a parallel tube, 3,600 ft., 
: Portage Tunnels, 1,610 ft., 1855. 
Gunnison, Col.—Irrigation, 6 miles, 1909. 
= ‘Hoosac, Mass.—Railroad, under Hoosac Mts., 434 
; © miles, 1873. ; 
Moffat, Colo.—Railroad (6.1 miles) (Denver & Salt 
lan ‘Lake)—under James Peak, Rocky Mts., at Con- 
___- tinental, 1927. East end of tube is 9,198 ft. above 
sea level. The railway cut-off leading to the 
tunnel was opened in June 1934. In driving the 
Railroad Tunnel the pioneer bore type of con- 
ction was used, in which a small tunnel 
parallel to and 75 feet from the Railroad 
- Tunnel was driven simultaneously, with the 
needine in the Railroad Tunnel and used for 
power lines, transportation, etc. When the Rail- 
road Tunnel was completed the Pioneer Tunnel 
_ beeame available to Denver for use as a water 


. tunnel. — 
_ Mt. Roberts, Juneau, Alaska—1}4 miles. 
; New York City—Railroad, 3 (6 tubes) under Hud- 
son River, 10 (22 tubes) under East River, 2 
under the city, river to river, and 3 (6 tubes) 
under Harlem River. Vehicular, 2 (3 tubes) 
under Hudson; under East River, 1 (2 tubes). 
There are 118 miles of tunnel now in use in 
_ the New York City water supply system. -On the 
_ completion of the Delaware system this will be 
_ increased to 235 miles. The new Croton aqueduct 
from Croton Lake to the 135th St. (Manhattan) 


. 1 , and from six por- 
tals. The two longest tunnels are respectively 844 
and 9 miles long. The maximum depth of tunnel 
is about 500 feet. Put in service in 1890. 

_ Shandaken tunnel of the Catskill water supply 
_ system carries the water of Schoharie creek under 
_ the Catskill mountains from the northerly side to 
n tee southerly side. It is 18 miles long, was driven 
_ from 1 portal and from 8 shafts from 260 to 647 feet 

deep. The maximum depth of the tunnel below the 

surface is about 2,200 feet. Putin service in 1924. 
_ At the other end of the Catskill system, deep under 
_ the Boroughs of The Bronx, Manhattan, Queens 
_ and Brooklyn, there are two distributing tunnels 
(called City Tunnels), which now distribute 

Catskill water and will distribute Delaware water 
to the different parts of the City. City Tunnel 
No. 1 is 18 miles long and from 15 feet to 11 feet 
‘in diameter. It was driven from 25 shafts and 
is from 200 feet to 750 feet deen. Connections to 
jets reet mains are made through 22 shafts. Put in 
ie service in 1917, City Tunnel No. 2 is 20 miles tong, 

t Tom 1 


as 


‘ay opened S 
_ New Musconetcong—Railroad, Lehigh Valley, (4895 
eel wan near Pattenburg, N. J. Constructed 1926- 


Important Tunnels of the World 
' Source: Railroad and Other Records 
\(Figures in parentheses show length and year completed or put in operation) 


TAFT—(8750 ft.) In the Bitter Root Mountains. 
Constructed in 1908-1909 for the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound Railroad. : 

Pittsburgh—Vehicular, under Mt. Washington, 
5,889 ft., 1924. ; i 

St. Clair—Under St. Clair River from Sarnia, Ont., 
to Port Huron, Mich., 2 miles; opened 1891. 

Southern Pacific and Central Pacific Railroad 
tunnels: Chatsworth Park, through Coast Range 
Mountains, in Los Angeles County, Cal., 1.4 
miles; San Fernando, through Spur 1.32 miles; 
Siskiyou, on Shasta Line, 3,107.7 ft. long; began 
operation Oct. 5, 1887; Shasta, 3,654.6 ft. long; 
operation began Sept. 1, 1926; Norden, on the 
Ogden route, in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
between Norden. and Eder, built on a tangent; ~ 
10,325 feet long, opened to traffic on Oct. 15, 1925. 

Strawberry—Through the Wasatch Mountains. 

Sutro—Drains the Comstock Lode in Nevada, 4% 
miles; opened 1879. 

CANADA 

Connaught—Through Selkirk Mountains, under 
Rogers Pass, British Columbia; on Canadian 
Pacific Railway, double track, five miles long, 
completed 1916. 

Spiral—The tunnels on the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way, between Hector and Fields, B. C., con- 
sist of two spiral tubes, the westerly, 3,255 feet 
long, under Cathedral Mountain; and the east- 
erly, 2,921 feet long, under Mt. Ogden, with the 
Kicking Horse River between. 


ENGLAND 
Liverpool-Birkenhead Vehicular—Under the River 
Mersey. Opened by the King in 1934; bored 
through solid rock; distance from Old Haymarket, 
Liverpool, to Chester St., Birkenhead, 2.13 miles. 
Blackwell—Under River Thames, England, 11% 
miles; opened 1897. 
Severn—From Monmouthshire to Gloucestershire, 
England, 445 miles; opened 1886. . 
Totley—334 miles. : 0 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
Alberg—Under the Alps at the Arl Mountains and 
extends from Langen to St. Anton, 634 miles; 
opened 1884. ’ 
Col des Montets—On the electric railway from 
Fayet, France, to the Swiss frontier; length, 
1882 meters (about 1 1/6 miles); opened in 1918. 
Loetschberg—Through the Alps, in Oberland, 
Switzerland, 47,685 feet; opened June 20, 1913, 
her a nearly het agg had ~ 
‘on! ‘enis—Italy France, under the Col | 
route — — apened 1871. ° 
on ’Or—Between France and Switzer \ 
was bored through October 2, 1013. The aes 
pierces the Jura Mountains from Fresne to Val- 
mica and = oa ces long. ‘ 
ce-Cuneo—Under e Alps; opened f 
traffic in 1928. There are 2 Scantals on ihe jing 
one of 5,939 metres, at the Col de Braus; one of 
3,888 metres under Mont Grazian. 
Sere sl Bead Nee from Pau, 

; anfranc, in ; miles; 
6 A ee tus nips ota a 
- Gothard—Through the Alps, connects G - 
— dogg Peat in Ppebtars patie 48,927 feet; 

, opened on May 27, : 
$23,800,000; now electrified. :! WARS yeahs 
Simplon—Through the Alps, 64,971 feet: pened 
1905; twin tunnel opened in 1921; electrified. 
Wasserfluh—In the Alps, between Bunnadern 
and Lichtensteig, Switz., 2 miles, opened 1909. 
Italy—Railway double-track tunnel under Etru- 
scan Appennine Mountain range; length, 11.3 
miles; begun in 1920, finished in 1930; cost 
$100,000,000, including the other tunnels on the 
61 miles of electrified railway connecting Bologna 
and Florence; dedicated in April, 1934: 98 work- 
men lost their lives during construction. 
Vosges—In France President Albert Lebrun for- 
mally opened, on Aug. 8, 1937, the Vosges Tunnel, 
which provides a new access to the. recovered 
province of Alsace. The tunnel is nearly seyen 
miles long and was bored for approximately 
two miles through solid granite. It extends 
from Saint-Die to Sainte-Maria-Aux-Mines, is 
mechs ale Sag” Hs gh and caulpbed 
Tack, e maximul 
Trans-Andine Ry. (Sout eee 
rans-Andine Ry. (South America) Tunnel— ; 
yards long, 10,512 feet above sea svat ana adanae 
direct communication between Valparaiso and 
eee, ae oes ps Be ge 5, 1910. < 
a ass—India, Quetta to L n : 
Otira—In ‘New Zealand, 512 miles ss 2 Miles. 
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‘Fastest Ocean Passages by Ships and Power Vessels 
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Fast Ocean Passages by Ships 


BY SAILING VESSELS 


Columbus, in 1492, sailed from Spain (Palos) 
to the Gulf of Mexico in 70 days, Aug. 3 to Oct. 
12. The best day’s run was 200 miles. His flag- 
ship was the Santa Maria. The other vessels 
were the Pinta and the Nina. From Palos they 
‘went to the Canary Islands, and it was not until 
Sept. 6 that they left the Island of Gomera. They 
were not out into the open sea until Sept. 9. His 
Second voyage, in 1493, from Cadiz, Spain, to 
Dominica, in the West Indies (Sept. 25-Nov. 3) 
was made in 40 days; his third, to Trinidad 
(May 30-July 31) in 1497, in 62 days; his fourth 
and last, to Honduras, in 1502 (May-July) in 
about 62 days. 

The American-built, British-owned ship, James 
Baines, sailed 21 nautical miles (knots) an hour, 
for several hours—a record. She sailed from Bos- 
a. Light to Rock Light, Liverpool, in 12 days, 
6 hours. 

The Flying Cloud twice made the voyage from 
New York to San Francisco, around Cape Horn, 
in 89 days. The ‘“‘medium’’ clipper, Andrew 
Jackson, did it in 89 days. Bi 

The British tea-clipper, Thermopylae, sailed in 
1854 from Liverpool, England, to Melbourne, 
Australia, in 63 days, 18 hours, 15 minutes. 

The Northern Light, ‘“‘medium’’ clipper,: sailed 
from San Francisco to Boston in 76 days, 6 hours. 
ig A lags north from Cape Horn was made in 
38 ys. 

The clipper Red Jacket, built at Rockland, Me., 
sailed from N. Y. to Liverpool in 13 days, 1 hour, 
25 minutes. The packet ship, Yorkshire, in Nov., 
1846, sailed from Liverpool to New York in 16 
days. 


The Surprise was one of the first clippers built 
outside New York. She was designed by Samuel 
Pook, then only 23, and built at East Boston by 
Samuel Hall. 
but solidly built and fairly sharp in the bows. 
Her bowsprit was 30 inches diameter and extended 
35 feet from the stem, nearly a fifth of her own 
length. Beneath that ‘bowsprit was a gilded 
eagle. She carried about 1,800 tons of cargo, and 
her complement at first’ consisted of four mates, 
two boatswains, carpenter, sailmaker, steward, 
two cooks, thirty able bodied seamen, six ordinary 
seamen, and four boys. In one round voyage, from 
New York to San Francisco and from Hong Kong 
to London with tea, the Surprise earned a net 
profit of $50,000 over and above her expenses and 
her own cost to build! She got £6 a ton for her 
tea freight—nearly double what the slow British 
ships were receiving, because she was fast. The 
same rule applies today. 

The ship Starr King once sailed from 50 de- 
grees south to the Golden Gate in 36 days, a rec- 
ord. She was 8 days more getting into San 
Francisco, owing to fog. The Golden Fleece took 
only 1212 days from the Equator to within 200 
miles of San Francisco. Those 200 miles took 
her another week. 

The Atlantic, in the race for the German Em- 
Peror’s Cup, in 1905, sailed from Sandy Hook to 
the Lizard, England, in 12 days, 4 hours, 1 min- 
ute and 19 seconds; 3,013 nautical miles, average 
speed 10.31 knots. The best day’s run was 341 
nautical miles. In 1928 she crossed from En- 
gland in 23 days. The Yankee came from Bishop 
Rock to Boston Light in 1936, in 22 days, 6 
hours, 7 minutes. 


BY STEAMSHIPS AND OTHER POWER VESSELS 


The first steamship to cross the Atlantic was 
the Rising Sun, in 1818; built in Britain by Lord 
Cochrane. She voyaged to South America. 

The first American ship to use steam in cross- 
ing an ocean was the Savannah, 350 tons, built 
at New York City, which left Savannah, Ga., on 
May 24, 1819, and reached Liverpool in 26 days, 
during 18 of which she used her side-paddles. 
She was a sailing vessel with steam auxiliary. 

The Great Western, on her maiden voyage from 
Bristol, England, to New York, covered the dis- 
Her best record 


s, 18 hours, 37 
oat days, 1 hour, 


n hour. 
the foregoing records, since and including 
1856, are between New York and Queenstown, 
averaging 2,780 nautical miles. 

The Deutschland, Sept., 1900, went from 
Sandy Hook, New York, to Plymouth, England, 
in 5 days, 7 hours, 38 minutes. The Leviathan, 
went from New York to Cherbourg in 
hours, 21 minutes, at an average speed 


went, in 1930 (Mch. 20- 
from Cherbourg’ Breakwater, France, to 


in 4 
In June, 1933, Ambrose to Cherbourg, 3,196 


27.56). 
he Bremen, of the North German Lloyd Line, 
Po uer maiden voyage, went in 1929 (July 18-22) 


from the Breakwater at Cherbourg to the Ambrose 
Channel Lightship, (approximately 3,164 nautical 
miles) in 4 days, 17 hours, 42 minutes, at an aver- 


age speed of 27.83 knots, or nautical miles, an hour. - 


She returned to Plymouth, 3,082 miles, in 4 days, 
14 hours, 30 minutes (average 27.91). In July, 1933, 
Ambrose to Cherbourg, 3,199 miles, in 4 days, 16 
hours, 15 minutes (average 28.51). In Noy., 1934, 
Cherbourg to Ambrose, 3,092 miles, in 4 days, 14 
hours, 27 minutes (average 28,00). 5 

The Queen Mary, Cunard White Star liner on her 
maiden voyage, May-June, 1936, went from Cher- 
bourg to Ambrose, 3,158 miles, in 4 days, 12 hours, 
24 minutes (average 29.13). She returned, Ambrose 
to Cherbourg, 3,198 miles, in 4 days, 15 hours, 15 
minutes (average 28.74). 

On Aug. 8, 1938, the Queen Mary*arrived in New 
York port, having come from Bishop’s Rock, off 
Southampton, to Ambrose, 2,907 miles in 3 days, 
21 hours, 48 minutes (average 30.99). Bishop’s 
Se is 126 miles nearer to Ambrose than is Cher- 

ourg. 

On the return trip, the Queen Mary traveled 
from Ambrose to Bishop Rock, 2,938 miles, in 3 
days, 20 hours, 42 minutes (average 31.69). 

The French liner, Normandie, on her maiden trip 
to New York, May 29-June 3, 1935, went the 2,971 
miles in 4 days, 3 hours, 13 minutes, 38 seconds 
(average 29.94). Returning to Europe she covered 
the 3,015 miles in 4 days, 3 hours, 25 minutes 
(average 30.31). 

In July-Aug. 1937 the Normandie went 2,906 
miles, westbound, Bishop’s Rock to Ambrose, in 3 
days, 23 hours, 2 minutes (average 30.58). 

In Aug., 1937 the Normandie covered the east 
bound course, 2,936 miles, in 3 days, 22 hours, 7 
minutes (average 31.20). 

The light cruiser Omaha, of the U. S. Navy, in 
1923 (May 8-11), steamed from Diamond Head, 
Oahu, Hawaii, to the San Francisco Light Vessel, a 
distance of 2,091 miles, in 3 days 3 hours 40 minutes 
i seconds. The average speed was 27.76 miles an 

our. 

The U. S. S. Memphis, which brought Capt. 
(now Col,) Charles A. Lindbergh back to t¢ 
United States after his airplane flight from Ne 
York (Mineola) to Paris (Le Bourget), left Cher- 
bourg, France, at 4:35 p.m. (Zone-1) June 4, 1927, 
and arrived abeam of Cape Henry Light (Dela- 
ware pare) at 4:00 p.m. (Zone plus 5) June 10, 
1927; a distance of 3,320 nautical miles at an aver- 
age speed of 22.21 knots for the run. ns Par H. 
E. Lackey, U. S. N., was in command of the ship. 

The U. S. warship, Lexington, left her anchor- 
age at San Pedro, Calif., at 1.01 p.m., on June 9, 
1928, and arrived at Diamond Head Light, Hono- 
lulu at 11.08 a.m., on June 12—2,226 nautica] miles 
in 72 hours, 36 minutes; an average speed of 30.66 
nautical miles an hour. 


She was only 1,006 tons register; 


1519-1522, Magellan’s ships sailed around the 
world from Seville, Spain, and back again in 1,083 
days, from Sept. 20, 1519, to Sept, 8, 1522, One 
ship out of five returned to Seville with 35 of 
280 men surviving. Later four others got back. 

. Magellan was killed in the Philippines. 
1872. A fictitious journey by Phileas Fogg in 
Jules Verne’s novel, 80 days, Oct. 2 to Dec. 20. 
1889. Nellie Bly, 72 days, 6 hours, 11 minutes. 
1890. George Francis Train of New York, 67 
__ days, 12-hours, 3 minutes. ; F 
. 1901, Charles Fitzmorris, Chief of Police of 
Chicago, 60 days, 13 hours, 29 minutes. 
© 1903: J.. Wash. 54 
Henry Frederick, 54 


. . Willis Sayre, Seattle, 
__ days, 9 hours, 42 minutes. 
_ days, 7 hours, 2 minutes. 
190%. Col. Burnlay-Campbell, 40 days, 19 hours, 
_ 30 minutes. 
1911. Andre Jaeger-Schmidt, 39 days, 19 hours, 
_ 42 minutes, 38 seconds. 
. 1913. John Henry Mears, 35 days, 21 hours, 36 
_ minutes. 
1924. U. S, Army airplanes, 175 days (14 days, 
_ 15 hours actual flying time.) “ 
 _ 1926. Edward S. Evans and Linton Wells for 
he World of New York, 28 days, 14 hours, 36 
minutes, 5 seconds. Their mileage, by train and 
we Lk ‘car, was 4,100; by plane, 6,300; by steamship, 
,000. : 
1928. John Henry Mears and Capt. C. B. D. 
ollyer, 23 days, 15 hours, 21 minutes, 3 seconds. 
They lefij New York (June 29,) by seaplane and 
overtook the Olympic off Long Island. From Cher- 


Ss ( , (July 
and flew thence to New York City, arriving 
: 1929, 


22. 

German dirigible balloon, Graf Zeppelin, 
left Friedrichshafen, Germany, (July 31,) reached 
Lakehurst, N. J., Aug. 4,) left Lakehurst, Aug. 8, 
_ Yreached Friedrichshafen, (Aug. 10,) left there Aug. 
14 and reached Tokio, Japan, (Aug. 19,) left there 
(Aug. 23,) and reached Los Angeles, Cal., (Aug. 
26,) left there (Aug. 27,) and reached Lakehurst 
(Aug. 29,) left there (Sept. 1,) and reached Fried- 
Tichshafen (Sept. 4.) Approximate distance cov- 

d 21,700 miles; time from Friedrichshafen to 
Friedrichshafen (Aug. 10-Sept. 4) 20 days, 4 hours. 

__1931. Monoplane Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, pilot; 
Harold Gatty, navigator) around the northern air 
circumference of the world (15,474 miles) in 8 
% days, 15 hours, 51 minutes—June 23 at 4:56 a.m., 


ee uy ee ee a ce Tee 
3 : of : 


, Fastest Trips Around the World 


ae ; 
to July 1, at 8:45 p.m. ar ot te ee 

1933. Monoplane, Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, — 
alone), around the northern air circumference of 
the world (15,596 miles) in 7 days, 18 hours, 49%) 
minutes—July 15, at 5:10 a.m., to July 22, at 
11.5942 p.m. 

James Mattern, a Texas airman, left Floyd Ben- 
nett Field (5:20 a.m., June 3,) and flew non-stop 
to Jomfruland, near Oslo (Norway); and thence, 
via Post’s 1931 route, to Moscow, and across 
Siberia to Khabarovsk, where, on June 13, he left 
in bad weather for Nome, but had to turn back. 
On June 14 he started again and got as far as the 
Anadyr River, in Northeast Siberia (750 miles west 
of Nome) where he was forced down and his plane 
cracked up. He was rescued, injured, by fur trad- 
ers. A Russian plane took him (July 20) to 
Nome, and thence an American plane landed him 
at Floyd Bennett Field on July 30. 

1936. Three N. Y. City newspaper reporters left 
that city (Sept. 30,) each for a trip around the 
world to test the commercial flying routes. All 
went to Lakehurst, N. J., to board the Zeppelin 
Hindenburg, which took off at 11:17:27 p.m. 

The first to finish the. trip was H. R. Ekins of the 
New York World-Telegram and the other Scripps- 
Howard-newspapers. He returned at 11:14:20 a.m. 
Monday, Oct. 19, having made the trip approxi- 
mately 25,654 miles from Lakehurst to Lakehurst in 
18 days, 11 hours, 14 min. and 33 sec. The gross 
elapsed time from The World-Telegram_ building 
which he left at 8:17:30 p.m., back to it was 18 
days, 14 hours, 56 min., 30 sec. The total flying 
time was 8 days, 10 hours, 26 min., and the aver- 
age flying speed 127 m.p.h. lEkins’ course was: | 
By the Hindenburg to Frankfort, Germany; by 
Royal Dutch Airline to Batavia; by Netherlands 
Indian Airways to Manilla; by Pan American Air- 
ways to Alameda, Cal.; by United Airlines to 
Burbank, Cal., by T. W. A. to Newark, N. J. 

1938. Howard Hughes, accompanied by four 
technical assistants, left New York City, (7:26 
p.m., July 10,) and flew around the world via Paris, 
Moscow, U. S. S. R..; Omsk, U. S. S. R.; Yakutsk, 
U. S. S. _R.; Fairbanks, Alaska; Minneapolis, 
Minn., and landed in New York City at 2:34.10 
Pp.m., completing the trip of 14,824 miles in 3 
days, 19 hours, 8 minutes and 10 seconds. 

1939. Mrs. Clara Adams of New York City 
departed from Port Washington, L. I. N. Y. (June 
28) on the fiying boat Dixie Clipper of the Pan 
American line and landed at Newark Airport (July 
15), completing the around the world trip by aiv 
in 16 days, 19 hours, 4 minutes. 


DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS 

1928. The Graf Zeppelin left Friedrichshafen, 
_ Germany (Oct. 11, at 2 a.m.), and arrived at Lake- 
lurst, N. J. (Oct. 15, at 5:38 p.m.), having flown 
0 miles in 4 days, 15 hours, 46 minutes. The 
Zeppelin made the trip by the way of Spain, 

adeiras and Bermuda. 
The Hindenburg left Frankfort on the 


e trip in 51 hours, 17 minutes. The dirigible 
e the run over the Atlantic Ocean from Lands 


AIRPLANES 


) U.S. Navy Seaplane NC4, Commander Al- 


_ Byr 
pre 


Aa expedition flew from Spitzbergen over the 
th Pole to Barrow, Alaska, in a dirigible land- 
t Teller, Alaska, after having been lost over 


i927 Charles A. Lindbergh flew from Mineola, 
Y. to Paris, 3,600 miles, in 33 hours, 30 minutes 
(May 20-21.) Clarence Chamberlin and ‘Charles Le- 
vine flew from Mineola, N..Y. to Eisleben, Ger- 


Fast Ocean Passages by Air 


many, 3,911, in 42 hours, 31 minutes (June 4-6.) 
1928 Charles Kingsford-Smith flew from Oak- 
land, Cal. to Australia, 8,000 miles, in three hops. 
{yepercle 
Wiley Post and Harold Gatty crossed from > 
Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, to England, 2,200 
miles in 16 hours, 17 minutes (June 23-24.) : 
Fp ee a Amelia dace tae flew from 
f ace reland 2,02615 miles rs, 
oe (May 20-21.) > oe 
937_ Henry T. Merrill and John S. Lambe fley 
from Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y. to Cro don 
Airdrome, London, in 20 hours, 59 minutes (May 
9-10.) They left Southport, England, with corona- 
tion photographs and reached Brooklyn in 24 hours, 
22 minutes, 25 seconds, after a brief landing at “4 
Squantum, Mass. (May 13-14.) Mikhail Grom- A 
off, Andrey Yumasheff and Sergei Danilin, Russian _ 
aviators, flew non-stop from Moscow to San 
Jacinto, Cal., approximately 6,262 miles, in 62 
pone 2 minutes, via the North Pole route (July ae 
1938 Douglas G. Corrigan flew his nine-year-ol 
$900 plane from Floyd Bennett Field, eh 
N. Y. to Baldonnel Airfield, Dublin, in 28 hours, 
13 minutes (July 17-18.) British Imperial Airways : 
er eres ee See East-to- ; 
re) oynes, Ireland to Montr 
Beng Se me (July 20-21.) pireaeee 
e Yankee Clipper crossed the A 4 
from Baltimore, Md., to Lisbon Barada 
hours 39 minutes actual fiying time. The Dixie 
Clipper flew from Port Washington, L. ape, PPA e 
to Lisbon, Portugal (June 29) in’ 23 hours 59 
minutes with 22 passengers. The American Clip- 
per flew from Port Washington to Southampton, 
England ee 4-5) in 24 hours 1 minute. “The a 
same flying boat made the trip from Horta to 
“ee hg ape nee are ee hours 7 min- 
a oni Southampton to Port Washington 
(Aug. 30-31) in 29 hours 53 minutes, © oston s 


2 


ee 


Great Ocean Steamships 685. 
ee ee Ne ee 
Great Ocean Steamships and Motorships 


Source: Lloyd's 1939-40 Register of Shipping 
(Note—The length is om the stem to the fore part of the rudder er post.) 


5 Reg. Reg. |__ Brea 
Name Ton, |L’gth eis \pptn Name Ton. |L’gth| dth |Dpth__ 

“ Ft.In.|Ft In.|/Ft.In. Ft.In. re 
Queen Elizabeth, Br...... i Be ee See *Neptunia, It...... .119,475|589 7 Ft 65 vie ns 
INDIMANGIO FT. 0's. .00. ; 83,423,981 4/117 9) 57 6!\*5. v Oldehbarevelt, H..|19,429/586 2 i 8] 36 1 
Queen Mary. £ Br.........|81,235.975 2/118 6] 68 5|/Tonan Macu No. 2, Jap..|19,425/537 6] 74 0 56 9 
IBFOMEN, (Ore Ve i... 51,731'898 7)101 9) 48 2||/Monticello, U.S. 19,361/684 3] 72 3} 40 2 
NES SE SRS a ee 51,062 879 9| 97 0] 30 7|/*M v St. Aldegonde, ‘ Hol.|19/355|586 2] 74 8 36 1 
Europa, Ger.............|49,746.890 2'102 1| 48-0]/Windsor Castde, Br....... 19,141/661 3] 72 5) 41 6 
Conte di Savoia, It..... . .|48,502'814 6| 96 1} 32 4||/Arundel Castle, br. Ry ae 19,118/661 3) 72 5) 41 6 
Aquitania, Br... ...|44,786 868 7) 97 0| 49 7|\Conté Verde, It. . bs 2} 74 2) 35 9 
Tie de France, Fr....... . .|43,450 763. 7} 92 0| 55 9 |Laurentic, Br 2| 75 4) 40 6 
~ Empress of Britain, Br 3} 97 8| 56 0}/Ceramic, Br............. 1} 69 4) 49 6 
Nieuw Amsterdam, Ho 7| 88 3} 50 0||*Oslofjord, Nor.. 5) 73 4| 34 1 
Mauretania, Br. 4) 89 4) 51 7||/De Grasse, Fr. 1} 71 4) 43 8 
Columbus, Ger 6| 83 1] 49 1|/Mount Vernon, U. 4) 72 2) 40 5 
Roma, It...) < 6} 82 8} 38 9)|Scharnhorst, Ger. 6| 74 1] 41 0 
FAuguatus, Tt... 2c... .. 9) 82 8} 46 5||Gneisenau, Ger. 6) 74 1] 41 4 
Jou OAR eee ae ee | 1 2} 87 9} 30 5} *Gripsholm Swed. : 0| 74 4) 37:7 
Statendam, ee Seat ae. 291/674 2| 81 3| 49 4 ariposa, U.S.... pad |! 0} 79 3) 30 5 
Champlain, Fr........... |28,124.606 5) 83 0} 46 0||Monterey, U. 8.......... 0) 79 3) 30 5 
*Stockholm, Bye. iS oe {28,000 638 5) 83 2) 38 8)|Lurline, U.S. sh hein k 0) 79 3) 30 5 
eT 27,759 683 6) 82 4) 48 6)/Conte BGG. 18. 5k scan Oe 2| 74 2) 35 9 
Cap Arcona, Ger.........|27,561 643 6| 84 6] 41 9||/Kosmos, Nor. s 1] 77 2) 49 6 
*Robert Ley, Ger........ 127,288 635 5) 79 0] 45 1||*Reina del Pacifico, Br. 3| 76 3) 37 8 
*Dominion Monarch, Br. .|27,155'657 6| 84 8| 44 4|/*Nissin Maru No. 2, 2, Jap... 0| 74 0] 48 8 
miperion, U8 .....5....< Si REE east ees *Aranis, Fr..... : 5} 69 6) 33 6 
*Capetown Castle, Br... .|27,000,702 9| 82 5| 42 0/|Potsdam, Ger........... 7| 74 2| 40 7 
aegis 8 26,943 683 6| 82 4} 48 6||*Kamakura Maru, Jap.. 0| 74 0] 42 5 
a lag Rs ot Japan, Br... .|26,032|644 @| 83 8] 44 5||*Aorangi, Br............ 1} 72 2| 43 4 
521 (PRES 25, 800/642 2| 83 5] 43 7||*Pretoria Castle, Br...... 7| 76 4| 39 5 
athione Castle, Br. . .|25,564/696 0} 82 5) 41 4!|/*Durbin Castle, Br....... 7| 76 4) 39 5 
*Wilhelm Gustloff, Ger. . .|25,484/65 4) 77 4| 26 5)|Marsonia, U.S.......... 1 0} 83 2) 30 7 
0 eae 24,470'630 1) 79 8| 29 5)|*Felix Roussel, Fr. se 3) 68 3] 44 1 
*Vulcania, It............ 24,469'631 4) 79 8] 24 4)|Caledonia, Br........... 3 0] 70 4) 88 7 
Manhattan, U. S. 24,289 668 4) 86 3) 33 3/|*Dempo, Holl 0| 70 4) 41 6 
_ Washington, U.S. . .|24,289 668 4) 86 3) 33 3)|*Baloeran, Holl... 0| 70 4) 41 6 
Rotterdam, Holl -|24'149 650 5| 77 4| 43 5||*Tatuta Maru, Jap. 0) 72 0] 42 5 
Conte Grande, It 23,761 652 2| 78 3) 27 2||*Asama Maru, Jap. 0| 72 O} 42 5 
George Washingto: 23,788'690 1) 78 2) 50 1 |Kosmos Il, Nor.. 5 4) 77 2| 37 6 
Strathallan, Br. 23,722 639 5/ 82 3) 33 6|| Transylvania, Br. sad 2 4) 70 3) 38 8 
Stratheden, Br. .|23,722 639 5| 82 2| 33 6||Empress of Asia, Br..... . 1] 68 2} 42 0 
De ea .|23,635 635 6| 76 3) 46 3 |Empress of Russia, Br... . 2) 68 2} 42 0 
Oreades, Br..-.......... .|23,456/639 3 82 2) 33 6}|California, Br........... 1 0) 70 4| 38 8 
Stratmore;, Br........... 640 3) 82 2) 33 7||*Nissin Maru, Jap....... 0} 74 0] 48 8 
ae hae ie 2 3} 82 2) 33 7||*Milwaukee, Ger.........|17 6| 72 4) 42 2 
Conte Biantamano, It.... OF 76 1) 27 S| Rancht Br. -...4 6. <p ae 5) 71 3] 34 2 
Queen of Bermuda, Br... .|3 4) 76 7| 39 .0)|*St. Louis, Ger.......... 8) 72 4) 42 1 
Monarch of Bermuda, Br. . |2 2} 76 7] 39 0||*Rangitata, Br.......... 0} 70 2] 38 1 
mew ork, Ger... 2... 2 6| 72 4| 42 1||*Rangitane, Br.......... 6) 70 2] 38 1 
Strathnaver, Br.......... 7| 80 2] 33 1||*Rangitiki, Br....¢...... 0} 70° 2) 38 1 
trathaird, Br -|22,2 7| 80 2] 33 1\|Rawalpindi, Br 7| 71 3) 43 4 
Alcantara, Br............|2% 5} 78 5) 40 5 Mee ep | aa eS ie 3] 71 3] 43 2 
Hamburg, Ger.......-..- 22°117'645 6| 72 4| 42 1||Pretoria, Ger............ 8| 72 5) 31 5 
Pe ASIRIAS, BP... 5... 3.5. 22,048 640 5| 78 5} 40 5||Windhuk, Ger........... 8] 72 5) 31 5 
: President Coolidge, U. S..}21,936:615 @| 81 3) 28 2}|*Patria, Ger............. 3} 74 1] 36 4 
Giulio Cesare, It......... 21,900,634 0) 76 1) 46 3||Nitta Mary, Jap......... 8| 73 8] 40 7 
ES ee re 31'saelee2 5} 80 2} 49 1||Rajputana, Br. 7| 71 3) 43 4 
Emp. of Australia, Br... .|21,833/589 9| 75 2| 41 5||Narkunda, Br. 4) 69 4) 44 5 
Empress of Canada, Br... 21,517|627 0| 77 9) 42 2)|*Oslofjord, Nor.. 0} 73 0| 34 0 
Americs, U.8......-....- 21,3291668 8| 74 3) 47 8||Westernland, Ge 4) 67 8| 40 9 
Et ..-.+--|21,131/645 8} 72 2) 41 7||Montcalm, Br.. 5} 70 2] 40 2 
8| 72 2} 41 9||Montrose, 7| 70 2) 40 3 
8) 73 4| 48 6||Montclare, oe B 5] 70 2| 40 2 
8| 73 4| 48 6||Cameronia, Br........... 1 4) 70 4) 38 8 
3] 80 2| 40 4||*Chris. Huygens, pati 4] 68 8) 36 2 
4| 80 3] 20 5||/Lancastria, Br...-....... 8] 70 4) 34 8 
B Res eS 0 : ee at ea lict ee en Wes prceren ae : See ean 

arinthia, Br. ie y PRETEATE, ABE, sh05) p7<' ash a 
virial nia, Br 20,175|/601 3) 73 7 6||President Fillmore, U. S. 0} 65 3) 31 1 
Duchess of Bedford, Br.. ./20:123/581 0| 75 2| 41 7||Almanzora, Br........... 0| 67 3) 33 3 
*Carnarvon Castle, Br... .|20,122/661 1) 73 5) 41 7||President Johnson, U.S. 0} 65 3) 23 1 
Duehess of Atholl, Br... .|20,119|582 0} 75 2) 41 7//Orduna, Br.............. 3) 67 3) 43 0 
_ *Warwick Castle, Br.....|20,107|651 5| 75 5) 37 4 reaerreigt bigs iBE.2 as 8] 68 3) 42 5 
MAAC ESE Vie wins os ete «0 20,097|638 2| 75 3] 33 1||Orbita, Br.............. 3) 67 3} 43 0 
*K holm, Swed. 20, 94 9} 78 2) 37 8 (ate Pe "yioll ee aie 2| 67 3} 41.1 
Ro) eo 20,043/632 2| 75 4) 33 1 Volendam, Holl. . wae 2 4, 3] 32 6 
Oronsay, a 4 ER ee 20,043/613 6| 75 2) 33 0||Massilla, 1 ee A Lis # a4 Z 
eS | ra 20,026/632 0| 75 2) 32 9 *Amerikaland, Swed...... 2) 4a eee 
Duchess of "itichmiond, Br.|20,022/581 9| 75 2| 41 7||Liguria, It...........-.. 5 $7 at Sana 
Duchess of York, Br..... 20,021,581 9| 75 2| 41 7||Chitrai, Br 3 Wee OES Se 3) 70 ol fag 
*Winchester Castle, ig eee 20,012'631 6| 75 5| 37 5/|*Svealand, Swed $1 35 S| a4 6 
Lombardia, It........... 20,006'616 3| 72 2| 40 2||Berlin, Ger. ; Be 5] i 7 
*Oranje, Holl. ... 19,850/605 7| 83 5| 47 3||Athos II, Fr Bl $6 ol 43 8 
Cina Af ee i 632 0| 75 2) 32 9)|\Comorin, Br. 2} 70 ol ao 3 
Boythie, Br... ... .. emssst ona 19,76 7| 73 8} 40 7||Cathay, Br. 3| a7 ol 418 
FABOTU ESTs oie. 5 5/0 5: 5a 0 ors 19, 695/601 3| 73 7| 40 6||Piedmonte, I tl 7 al 43 3 
Viceroy of India, a sais tots 19.627|586 1| 72 6| 41 5||Atlantis, Br. al e7 | a4 1 
Tonan Maru No. 3 ngen-- 19,625/534 8| 74 9] 56 8/|/ Akaroa, "Br dl ge ot 44 
_ Reliance, Ger...... “|19,618|590 4| 80 4| 39 7//D’Artagnan, Fr. a $2 ol 378 
_- Samaria, Br -]19,597|601 5| 73 7| 40 7||/*Dunnottar Castle, Br.. el ee 
Oceania, It. “|19'5071589 7| 76 7| 45 5||*Dunvegan Castle, Br. . 0| 7 


: ; ‘osha trans-Atlantic liners are: - *Pilsudski, 14,294 es *Batory, 14,287 tons; dimensions for 


M both, length, 498 ft. 8 in.; breadth, 70 ft. 8 in,; depth, 32 ft. 4 
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‘The Merchant Fleets coe the World 


Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping; figures cover vessels of 100 tons or over an “S) 
No. off Gross || On |No.of| Gross On |No.of| Gross || On _|No. of} Toss 
uly 1 ee Tonnage July 1 |Ships| Tonnage}| July 1 |Ships Tonnage|| July 1 |Ships ‘Tonnage — 


.|29,2831 34,786,132 1916. . .|30,167148, 683, 136||1928.. .|32.408|66,954,659 


29°750|35,998,180||1917...].....-|..--.-.-- 1929 |. 132,482 168,074,312 
30,087 | 37,550,477||1918...]......]........- 1930. . .|32,713 169,607,644 
30,197| 39,435,788] |1919 . . .|29,255|50,919,273]|1931. . .|32,34 €5°041 035 


"1 °]302524| 40'920/551||1920 . . .|31,595|57,314,065||1932 . . .|32,247 69°734,310 
/30:336| 41.447'825||1921 |. (337206 |61,974,653|| 1933 . . .|31,700|67,920,185 


, 5 
4 
eX 30,082| 43,144,909) }1923 .. ./33,507 65,166,238 1935 30,97! »885, 
; :..{30,316| 44,600,677|/1924. . ./32,956/64,023,567|/1936 . . ./30, 3|65,063,643 
ie .../30,591| 46,970,113]|1925... .|32,916|64,641, *418||1937.. .|29,524 65,271; "440° 
‘ . .-|30,836} 49,089,552)/1926... 321615 64, 784, 370||1938 .. .|29,409)/66, 870; 151 
4 : 130,720 49, 261,769|'1927.. .|32,175 65, 192,910)}1939 . . .|29,763 68/509, 1432 
Pt ‘GROSS TONNAGE OF MERCHANT FLEETS OF CHIEF NATIONS 
BF ‘On July 1° U.S. Gr. Brit. |Germany| France | Japan (Norway|Holland/| Italy |Belgium 
: - Cia nectar hae bec trhe a2 ea) Pere x ak i piety! a 
by C Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
2 cbt ee are Oe 389, 9,429 19, BL 1,368 4, 708. 027 2, any 728/1,826 068/|2,529,188]1,522,547 |1,736,545| 276, 427 
J 2 81469 °649]19,134,857 4,151,552 2'216,643 1,847,453 2 771,022 1,508,916 |1,896,534 272/160 
Y 8,871,037|19,637,418]3, 156,008] 2,152,524|2,059,601/2,307,164) 1,552,382 |1,757,6' 233,606 
13'907°200 21,035,149]3,225,294|2,029,884/2,299,405|1,806,576| 1,288,245 |1,283,790| 193,538 
7,300) 16. gata 3,503,380]2,233,631]2, ,266]1,857,829]1,591,911]1,370,097) 313,276 
424] 672,671|3,245,194/2,995,878|2,114,190)1,848,348 |2,406, 464,659 


| 1117;026; 002 19, eae '554| 717,450|3,652,249|3,354,806 2°584,058|2,225,787 |2,650,573| 551, ;031 
16,986 3,586,9 a 2'600,861|2,632,713|2,866,335|........ 


560,597 
542'583 


jbo 
ba 
iS 


19,440,711/3,073,713 
19,399,797) 3,110,918} 
19,309,022|3,363,046 
19,875,350|3,777,251 
20;166,331|4,092 1382 


a 
or 
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5 

5 
512,219 
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4 
20;719,090|4,231,657 3/280, 783|5,006,712|4, ore ae 2'852,012|3,258,992| 430,624 
21 ;001; 925/4, 482,662 2,933,933] 5,629,845] 4,833,813|2,969,578|3,424,804) 408,418 


“MERCHANT VESSELS LAUNCHED, BY COUNTRIES, 1917-1938 : ‘ 
| United Kingd.| Dominions Denmark France Germany Holland ~ ; 


No. | Tons ‘ “No. Tons | No. Tons No. | Tons | No. Tons | No. ] Tons on 
1,162,896] 105 a 
20 


= 

> 

ow 

be 

) 

eo 

Lael 
wa RS 
SESLESRSaS 


1,478,563 79 
2,487 31 
7,794 16 
133,115 20 
459,877 16 
CES 
: 39,208 379,98 
920,822 38] 13,880 26 131,411 9 26,544 174/435, 606 112 133° $33 
764, 1307] 16! 13,295 15! 97,338 Wes 18/151,654 71 186,547 
' Japan Norway Sweden ( 


United States|Oth’r Co’s./ World Total 


No. Tons | No. No. { Tons 
104|350,141] 44/46,103 26,760] 326! 997,919 32,538 
929|3,033,030 34,478 r 8601 3 ae 
1,051/4,075;385 29, 1364 2, 483 ? 
3) GOuiRazeass] B3l 26: 3681t-150 Ret bee 
é 
59| 11195138] 59 28. ‘a0 i a ‘ tee 
34 2a 398/ 


Tons | No. { Tons 


Tons |No. | Tons Tons |No. | Tons 


12] 49/542 
22|108, 538 

Balter 5s lea 3 : ey 

35,056] 15| 31/621]  4/11:334| 241115,678| 16] 761333 $a's00l aaa 
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Canals in the United States 


687 


Chief Federal Canals in the United States 


Source: Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. Canals in italics are ship canals 


ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


State and Name 


Points Connected 


Total 
Cpened | Length | Width |D’th 


Massachusetts . Year Mil Feet 
Cape ges ss ee .--.-.|Buzzard-Cape Cod Bays (being enlarged)... 1914 13 “50 500-700 *? ‘ 
Black oe sree a stentas East Bank, Niagara River at Buffalo. .... 1914 3.3 200 21 
aware 
_ Chesapeake and Del. Can.|Delaware River-Chesapeake Bay.......... 1934 20.8 2. 
Del.-Rehoboth Bays...... Delaware Bay to Rehoboth Bay .........! 1916 12° 40-100 % 
ae Suny Carolina - ’ 
PAMCAUU ING, a's 2a) «> «2, S50 ye wan Quarter Bay-Deep Bay............. 1 5 
Dienal Beatin (aks Q y p Bay 191 5,500 ft 50 6 
D I a's SS Sar Deep Creek-Turners Cut................. 1900 22 50 
Intracoastal Waterway Norfolk,. Va.-Beaufort Inlet, N. C......... 1930 197.91} 90-300} 12 
Intracoastal Waterway Beaufort-Cape Fear River, Jacksonville,N.C. 1932 14.5 90 {12-10 
Intracoastal Waterway Cape Fear River, N. C.-Winyah Bay, S. C. 1936 94.5 90 12 
South Carolina 
Intracoastal Waterway ...|Winyah Bay-Charleston, S. C. (including 
Estherville-Minim Creek Canal) ........ 1936 74 
Intracoastal Waterway ...|Charleston-Beaufort, S. C................ 1936 66.5 90 12 
ee pe aeenway ..-.|Beaufort, S. C.-St. Johns River, Fla....... 1932 233 75-150] 7-12 
lorida 
Plorida Waterway........ Je CkKsOnyville-MigEit 6.60. ssc dws ewe os 1935 372 100 8 
Intracoastal Waterway Miami-Florida Bay (new project) .........].......... 63.0 75 7 
Waterway.............. .|CaloosahatcheeRiver-OkeechobeeLake,Fla. 95% com. 165.3 | 80-200} 6-12 
Atlantic-Gulf Ship Canal. _|Across Florida (work discontinued, Sept 
WSs sae Wncn wiht tn ede ste ws 26 ofelp.< Sarcy wei Dod te ea 195 250+ 30 
Petsacola Bay ........... To Mobile Bay, Alabama... . 1934 40.7 100 9 
Louisiana 
Hanson Canal, La........ Bayou Teche-West Cote, Blanche. Bay... . 1923 4.1 40 5 
Harvey Canals, La....... ING. 2 LBRO SRV MGUO GERD gol. Oe. oe Bok Eo woe bee 5.671435 2s 5 
No. 2 Bayou Lafourche, La., with Miss. R.|.......... 7.2 40 5 
The Louisiana and Texas 
Intracoastal Waterway. 
New Orleans-Sabine ; 
PENIS, ah P Nake eh ka aoa mas d kop > Boy cya Vase. 1935 346 100. 9 
Sabine River-Corpus 
Te RUROINI, hoe cistex doe ek seb Wire Cave ricak accieiwacabicte's 37% com. 295 100 9 
exas 
Sabine, Neches Waterway . .|Beaumont-Orange-Port Arthur-Gulf of Mex,|........ 46 125-800) 25-36 
nois 
Til. and Mississippi Canal/La Salle, Ill.-Mississippi River............ 1906 75 35 7 
Illinois ey aed beatles Sion Lake Michigan-Mississippi River......... 1933 326 160-300 9 
abama 
Colbert Shoals Canal .|Colbert Shoals, Tennessee River.......... 1911 8.06 80 7 
Muscle Shoals Canal. ...|Muscle Shoals and Elk R. Shoals, Tenn. R. 1890 11.2 57 5 
astal Waterway Pensacola Bay, Fla.-New Orleans, La...... 1934 183 100-300] 9-10 
Michigan 
St. Mary's Fais, Canai S.|Around Falls, St. Marys River... ass 1896 7,400 ft.| 80 2414 
St. Mary's Falls, Canal, N.| Around Falls, St. Marys River............ 1919 7,515 ft. 80 2416 
Keweenaw Waterzray..... Lake Superior-Portage Bay-Keweenaw Bay| 57% com. 25 300 25 
Wisconsin 
Sturgecn.Bay Ship Canat..\Sturgeon Bay-Lake Michigan............. 1904 7,200 ft. |160-—250]22-23 
Willamette Falls near Oregon City........ 1873 3,500 ft. 40 6 
.|The Dalle:-Celilo Falls, Columbia Rivrr... 1915 8.50 45 8 
P T ii 6 @ 35:7. a onan ae eae 1915 4,800 ft. 75 15 
RH fi 1916 8 |100-300|30-34 


The Chicago Drainage and Ship Canal connects 


: he Atlantic 
The intracoastal waterway system on the Cilexoe aii Achar’, 


eoast (1936) has available a total of 1,430 miles. 

Enlargement work is in progress on the Cape 
Cod Canal, the canal across Md., and Del., (Del.- 
Chesapeake), the Keweenaw Waterway, and other 
routes. The revised figures are in the above table. 


ford-Hudson); Ohio (Pittsburgh-Cairo); Missouri 
River; Mississippi River to Minneapolis; Tennessee: 
Cumberland; Kentucky, Ouachita, Coosa: Black 
. Warrior, Warrior and Tombigbee; the Monongahela 

The Sturgeon Bay Ship Canal was completed in | (Pittsburgh-Fairmount, W. Va.); and the Alle- 
1881, and the enlargement was finished in 1904.|ghany River (Pittsburgh-Mosgrove); Kanawha 
The 19-ft. turning basin at the west end was/| River (Point Pleasant-Montgomery Waterway), 


dug in 1919. 84 miles; 50-56 feet wide, 6 feet deep. 
Cargo Traffic on Chief American Canals 
Source: Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, U. S. War Department 

: Detroit River Sault Ste. Marie Duluth-Superior N.Y.State 

Year Z 
‘Cal Do Tons Dollars ‘ons Dollars Tons 

Sis. a 82,514,457 1,021,528,978 | 71,290,304 882,263,141 | 40,494,672 | 368,802,154 | 1,858,114 
1920.. 80,410,082 | 1,135,390,357 | 79,282,496 | 1,119,774,214 | 46,808,613 | 552,900,033 421,434 
1925...| 90,400,529 | 1,233,967,221 | 81,875,108 | 1,117,817,292 | 51,334,641 | 471,675,972 | 2,344,013 
1930... 94,155,889 982,987,481 | 72,897,75: 968, 45,726,085 | 347,271,631 | 3,605,457 
1935... 75,779,280 | 1,079,854,740.| 48,293,308 688,004,883 | 29,184,768 | 270,865,557 | 4,489,172 
1936...) 96,777,2 1,112,938,835 | 69,528,600 799,786,656 | 44,516,827 | 356,021,355 ,014,206 
1937...| 113,836,956 | 1,202,118,255 | 87,633,699 925,644, 57,138,579 | 446,071,717 | 5,010,464 
1938..| 66,760,614 868,364,123 | 40,042,739 581,521,592 | 23,060,630 | 272,066,115 | 4,709,488 


are chiefly wheat flour and other grains, chemicals 
and drugs, and stone, mineral ores and their prod- 
ucts. The west bound cargoes are mostly petro- 
leum and its products, sulphur, sugar, scrap iron, 
fertilizers and farm and forest products. 


canals in Canada as well as in the United 
cies carry chiefly minerals and their ores, grains 
and grain products, timber and lumber, and other 


ings in bulk. 
} oe the NC Y. State canals. east bound cargoes 


The chief canalized rivers are: Hudson (Water- 
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eae s es tt ah : ODE a ee 
«688 _ Foreign Canals; Panama Cana 
= Wise: : : : ————- 
i Cargo Traffic on Chief Foreign Canals ‘ 
: F Source: Official Reports of the Several Waterways 
ae J 
Lae ; St. Canadian val 
eres Year (Cal.) Welland Lawrence (Total) Suez Panama | Manch’st’r 
BIE h Short Tons | Short Tons {Net Reg. Tn’s| Long Tons | Long Tons 
ad SEL OL? 4,409,467 15,198,803 15,266,155 493,101 5,434,046 
a i 2,276,072 2,067,962 8,735,383 17,574,657 11,232,865 4,387,363 
ies 5,640,298 5,206,988 14/130,667 26:761,935 | 23,697,285 5,881,691 
6,087,910 6,179,023 14,803,334 28,511,000 27,853,635 6,290,625 
7,273,886 6,036,980 16,189,074 25,332,000 22,034,433 5,898, 28 
8,537,460 6,693,800 17,960,650 23,632,000 18,087,786 5,318,935 
9,194,130 6,951, 18,780,489 26,915,000 21,146,760 5,389,06 
9,280,452 6,660,052 18,069,252 31,751,000 25,900,152 5,949,970 
8,953,383 6,873,655 18,205,989 32,810,968 24,701,904 6,135,003 
10,436,803 8,288,416 21,466,810 32,378,883 27,369,615 6,373,30) 
11,747,950 9,195,439 23,348,477 36,491,332 29,298,766 7,053,216 
~ 12,629,054 9,236,318 24,636,462 34,418,000 26,227,268 6,409,873 


(4 Gua eee 2 aa 
ie Th rgo traffic on the Panama Canal (1938) | in water level, 327 feet, is overcome by 8 locks. 
eau we antic to the Pacific totaled 8,584,767 The Suez Canal, which is 104.50 miles long, and 
_ tons; from the Pacific to the Atlantic 17,642,501/ is at sea level, dates from 1869. It was begun 
tons. — RFE (April, 1859) and was opened in Noy., 1869. The 
~ Passengers (1938) in Panama Canal traffic num- | canal is open to all nations and free from blockade, 
pbered 117,441. by the Convention of Constantinople, signed (Oct. 
_ Slightly more than half of the 1938 Suez Canal | 29,1888) by Britain, Austria-Hungary, France, 
tonnage was carried in British ships, the Italian | Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Russia, Spain, 
next, followed by German, Dutch and French, | and Turkey. The canal was closed by Britain for 
P ’ U.S. ships ranking tenth. Of the 479,802 passen- | short periods in 1882 and in 1915. a 
gers carried through in 1938, civilians numbered A canal connecting the Baltic and White Seas 
324,691 (of whom 8,250 were pilgrims). Of the | enables ships to go between Leningrad and Arch- 
155,111 military passengers in that year, 91,942 | angel without the trip around Scandinavia. Com- 
ef were on Italian vessels, as against 300,079 in 1937. | pletion of the 80-mile Volga~Moscow Canal (April, 
By "Military passengers on British ships were 47,576; | 1937) made a seaport of Moscow. 
on French craft, 14,927. F : The German government decreed (May, 1938) 
The Welland Canal, connecting Lake Erie and} that the Rhine-Danube Canal via the Main River 
‘Lake Ontario (opened Aug. 6, 1932), is 27.6 miles | should be completed (1945). Simulanteously the — 
long from the outer harbors of Port Weller on] Danube will be developed as a ‘‘Reich waterway” 
Ontario and Port Colborne on Erie. The difference | up to the new German border below Vienna. ; 


2) Description of the Panama Canal 
; - Source: The Governor of the Canal Zone oS 


Alhajuela was completed in 1935, creating Madden 
; 1 t Lake. Madden Lake covers ap roximately 22 — 
lantic Ocean (Caribbean Sea) and the Pacific | square miles at maximum level, 260 feet above sea — 
cean (Gulf of Panama) with headquarters in | level, providing reserve storage of 22 billion eubie 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. It is approximately 9° | feet of water for use in maintaining the level of - 
North latitude and 79° West longitude, almost due | Gatun Lake during dry seasons. Wea 
uth of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Charleston, S. C. Gatun Lake coyers approximately 165 s uar es 
There is no difference between the average mean | Miles at normal: léyel. It is impounded behine 
Gatun Dam, built of rock and earth across the: 
set be ee Gatun, connecting the hills on 
e with a lo i 7 oF 
qlee, valley. ; WwW near the center of the — ] 
: s The Canal Zone is a strip of land ex 
valley of the Chagres River; on the Pacific, that of | miles on either side of the renter ane ae ae canoe ‘ 
_. the Rio Grande. Dams were built across these | but excluding the cities of Colon, at the Atlantic 
_ valleys to form lakes on which the ships are floated, | end, and Panama, at the Pacific, which remain 
and connection between the two valleys, through | within Panama. Jt has an area of 553 square miles, _ 
the intervening divide, was made by excavating | including land and water and a civilian population 
bra, Cut (officially named Gaillard Cut). of 29,063, census of 1938, not including military. 
e summit elevation, i. e., the surface of Gatun The Zone was granted to the United States by “' 
e and of Gaillard Cut, which is an artificial arm | the treaty with Panama of February 26, 1904 The) 4 
jhe lake, is normally 85 feet above sea level, and | United States paid Panama $10,000,000° and $250, voglt 
ottom of the Cut was excavated to 40 feet | 000 per year after the ninth year, and subsequently ay 
reed 


OV" sea level, giving normal depth of 45 feet. | paid Colombia $25,000,000 under 
he channel through Gatun Lake is 2334 miles | The United States has eocuited Rhee “AP of as 
Me eee mat is @ ates one Lege ee Rass in ie Ng Se Zone, reimbursing private 
f lo serve to raise ships fro: e sea to the | owners, and no la: srivate 
oreo Hea iy Pr epeak Ni He eaecee ye woe: und 1a RoW “AVeIGHIC 365 Private 
sse e Isthmus. n 3 antic side merican occupation of the Canal Zone be; z 
May 4, 1904, and the Canal was opened to tr. fie ont 
, ‘aft 
August 15, 1914. early, years Wael 
yY war conditi 
fficially ope 


sasha ae te 3 

adopted as the dat as 
completed, and thi pes 
interest on th » With 


organization k 
This is an indepen 
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a ne Ee a ee 
Great American Dams 
Source: United States Bureau of Reclamation 


Year | Height anne” {Das 
e on of Dam : 
Dam River State Purpose Compl. } (feet) (Gal.) (Dollars).— 
Prone ovo. Colorado Ariz.-Ney. | F. C., Irr., P 1936 726 10,000,060 
. 4 = Ke, by es ; x 76, i 
ieee ahah Satta e Sacramento Calif. F.C. atta ey ease 1! 660 058,000 70000 boo 
rand Coulee. .... Columbia Wash. F.C., Irr., P. 553 3,131,000/118/000;000 
Bonneville... .._: Columbia Ore.-Wash.|P. N! 1937 R700 occ See Oe, 
Tuolumne Calif. Wy Se 1937 430 1,466,000] 10,000,000 
Owyhee Oregon Irr. 1932 417 241,240} 6,000,000 
. |SkKagit Wash. 1 1931 389 29,300). y corres 
Pacoima Calif. ¥. C, 1929 373 3,880) 2,514,770 
Mokelumne Calif. W.8., P. 1929 358 72,300} 6,240,000 
San Gabriel Calif. F.C. 1937 SOS? War ache ..| 15,746,251 
oise Idaho Irr. 1937 354 96,000] 4,927,710 
Mokelumne Calif. in 1931 345 42,300 930, 
. |Merced Calif. ix, Bx 1926 330 94,200) 5,116,073 
Shoshone Wyo. Irr., P 1910 328 148,500} 1,439,132 
‘olorado Ariz.-Calif.|W. 8. P. nN 325 228,000] 9,000,000 
San Gabriel alif. W.s. 1934 325 20,700} 5,770,000 
abel Leos ae Pm 483 se 72,000). 2 ocean 
1S ENG ~ 30,573] 6,735,000 
Rio Grande N. M. Irr. 1916 306 9,50: 4,149,180 
oton NY. lW.8 1905 | 39e Beto] ests 
San Gabriel Calif F.C. 1935 290 4/560] 3,007,586 
San Joaquin Calit. Irr. se 290 147,000} 13,646,000 
Tuolumne Calif. Irr. 1923 288 ya 3,097,419 
Ariz. irr. 2. 1911 284 533,500} 3,890,187 
Skokomish Wash. = 1926 280 146,500 
Cottonwood Cr. Calif. Ww.s. 930 279 17,500 
- |South Yuba Calif. Pr: 1919 275 24,300 
Verde Ariz. Irr. 1939 270. Bohs eee ae 
D Kentucky |P. 1925 270 97,800 
San Diego ‘alit. W.S. 1935 270 38,400 
Clinch Tenn, Nav. F.C., P. 1936 265 1,108,400 
Colorado Texas Pt. cen tx 265 1,000,00 
Little Massa. W.S., P. 1932 263 264,500 
Baker Wash. P. 1926 263 43,100 
No. Platte Wyo. F. C., irr., P. Sat: 261 325,800 
Agua Fria Ariz. Ur., P 1927 256 6,50 
Esopus Cr. aL: W.s. 1912 252) “hiateg.n eee 
Gila Ariz. Irr. P. 1928 249 391,000 
Klamath Calif. 4 1922 247 25,100 
Spokane Wash. re 1915 247 || occa eh eee ee 
Big Tujunga Cr. | Calif. F.C, 1932 244 2,0 
Missouri Mont. F.C., P. wre 242 6,350,000 
Big S’ta Anita Cr. }Calif. F.C. 1927 235 
Tygart W. Va. F.C. 1938 232 106,600 
No. Platte Wyo. Irr. 1937 232 53,800 
Cheesman.-....... So. Platte Colo. Ww.s. 1904 232 6,100 
Calderwood....... Little Tennessee |Tenn. Zé 1930 280)» fails Ue eicia cic erate ep enene reas 
Lo Little Tennessee |N.C. if 1918 230. |. vc Saw serie eee 
Mormon Flat. .... Salt - 20,600} 1,559,000 
Bouquet Canyon... } Bouquet Cr. re 0,400] 3,007,586 


Note: F. C.=Flood Control; P.=Power; Irr.—Irrigation; W. S.=Water Supply; 


Nav.=Navigation, 


Bonneville, Fort Peck and Tygart River Dams 


Source: Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army 


Improvement of the Columbia River at Bonne- 
ville, Oregon, was undertaken on September 30, 
1933, under the provisions of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. The project was formally 
authorized by Congress in the River and Harbor 
Act approved August 30, 1935. It is located on 
the Columbia River about 40 miles east of Portland, 
Oregon, and may be reached by railroad and high- 
way. The main features of the work are a dam, 
a powerhouse, a ship lock, and fishways. The 
total estimated cost of the project, with an in- 
stallation of ten power units is $75,000,000. _ 

The dam, locks, existing power plant with its 
initial installation of two units and appurtenant 


works at Bonneville have been constructed, and 
are being maintained and operated, under the die 
rection of the Secretary of War_and the super 
vision of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. Con- 
tracts have been let and work is underway 
(August, 1939) on the manufacture and construc- 
tion of turbines, generators and electrical equip- 
ment for two additional units and powerhouse ex- 
tension for four additional units, The transmis- 
sion and sale of electric energy generated at 
Bonneville is under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the supervision of the 


Bonneville Power Administrator, Portland, Ore- 


gon. 


FORT PECK, AND TYGART RIVER DAMS 


Two other outstanding works under construction 
or recently completed by the War Department are 
the Fort Peck Reservoir Dam at Fort Peck, Mont., 
and the Tygart River Reservoir Dam at Grafton, 
W. Va. The primary engineering purpose of the 
Fort Peck Dam is the improvement of river navi- 
gation below Sioux City, Iowa, to the mouth of 
the Missouri River by the ep ed of water during 
low-water riods, with incidental purposes of 
flood control and prevention of bank erosion. There 
are also hydroelectrical and irrigation possibilities. 
The closure of the dam has been made and Fort 
Peck Reservoir is now being formed. It is believed 
that the project will be completed by the fall of 


41. : , 
19he . Tygart River Reservoir Dam at Grafton, 
W. Va., has recently been completed by the Corps 


of Engineers. It is the largest masonry dam in 
the eastern part of the United States. Its pur- 
pose is the control of floods and the storage of 
water to augment low water-flow in the Monon- 
gahela River for the benefit of navigation. The 
dam, one of ten in-the plan now adopted for ‘con- 
trol of floods at Pittsburgh, was begun in Dec., 
1934. It is so arranged as to impound 328,000, acre 
Spe of water from a drainage area of 1183 square 
miles. 
outflow from the reservoir can be regulated from 
a few second feet to-a quantity producing bank- 
full stage in the stream below. Im operation, the 
flow will be regulated to maintain a fixed mini- 
mum in the Monongahela River or to minimize 
the contribution of Tygart River to floods at 
Pittsburgh and in the Ohio Valley. 


’ 


It is equipped with outlets by which the © 


. 


Mississippi River Dams _ 
Source: Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army 


improvement of the Upper Missis- 

‘sippi River for navigation between Minneapolis and 
the Missouri River provides for canalization by 
construction of 26 dams with locks above Alton, 
Ill. Ali the dams except one are completed, also 
all the locks except the main ones at two dams. 

It is expected that by the beginning of the low- 
water period of the navigation season of 1940, all 
essential works will be completed and in readiness 
to maintain the authorized 9-foot depth. 

The Upper Mississippi River is that portion of 
the stream above the mouth of Missouri River, a 
_point 15 miles upstream from St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. From its source in the vicinity of Lake 
Itasca, North-Central Minnesota, to the mouth of 
” the Missouri River, the Mississippi has a drain- 
| age area of 171,500 square miles. Below the Falls 

of St. Anthony at Minneapolis, Minnesota (659 
M miles above the mouth of Missouri River and 854 
miles above the Ohio River), the stream follows a 
winding course with many secondary channels 
" and sloughs. ~~~ . 
: River banks are typically low and subject to 
overflow during flood stages. The width of the 
a 
_ 


‘The plan for 


flood plain varies from 14 mile to 5 miles, generally 
increasing downstream. In the main it is bor- 
dered by steep bluffs. The natural river slope from 


the Falls of St. Anthony to the mouth of Mis- 
_ gouri River averages about 0.45 foot per mile and 
ie jis generally uniform except for rapids at Min- 
‘neapolis, Minnesota, Le Claire, Iowa, Rock Island, 
* Illinois, and Keokuk, Iowa. 
= At the Falls of St. Anthony the water surface 
‘ drops over 73 feet in a distance of a mile. Out- 
standing hydrological characteristics of the Upper 
_ Mississippi are regularity of the stream-flow cycle, 
__-+ infrequency of sudden rises of magnitude, and 
_ Telatively low flood stages. 
_ The dams are designed to maintain water levels 
- during periods of low stream flow such that a 
- minimum depth of 9 feet will be available through- 


Great American Dams 
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out the leneth of the project. A certain amount 
of dredging will be required to secure the requisite — 
initial depth near the upper ends of the pools, 
and to remove sand bars formed by sediment 
movements. site = gate : 

In operation, the water surface in the pools 
will vary from a practically level condition at low 
flows to the normal open river slope at higher 
flows, which averages about 0.45 foot per mile. 
At certain medium ranges of discharge, water 
levels at the dams may be considerably below the 
normal pool elevations, since the slope of the pool 
may be such that adequate depths at points up- 
epee will be obtained with the lower elevation at 
the dam. 

The planned operation schedules for the pools 
make application of this principle in order to pro- 
vide the requisite depth with minimium overflow 
of adjacent lands. The pools created by the dams 
will in general be within the natural low banks of 
the river. At a few localities immediately up- 
stream from the dams, overbank areas will be sub- 
merged to shallow depths. Where the banks and 
riparian lands are particularly low, and the latter 
unprotected by levees, certain areas farther up- 
stream from the dams will be inundated. 

During periods of high discharges the gates of 
the dams will be raised well above the water sur- 
face, permitting floods to pass essentially unmodi- 
fied as to stage or discharge. 

The principal commercial movements on the 
Upper Mississippi River are of commodities such 
as coal, gasoline, fuel oil, steel products and grain, 
which are adapted to bulk handling and may 
stored for use during non-navigation seasons, and 
heavy local movements of sand and gravel. A 
total movement of over 2,260,000 tons was re- 
corded during 1937 between the Missouri River and 
Minneapolis. A major part of the commerce of — 
the Mississippi River comprised heavy short-haul 
movements of local nature. : 


Boulder Dam is the principal engineering feature 
of the Boulder Canyon Reclamation project, au- 
thorized December 21, 1928. It is the highest dam 
im the world, and is located in Black Canyon of 
the Colorado River where that stream forms the 
_ Arizona-Nevada boundary about 25 miles south- 
east of Las Vegas, Nevada. The dam was com- 
pleted March 1, 1936, four years, 354 days after 
work was begun. 
The dam rises 726.4 feet above bedrock, and is 
capable of raising the water level of the Colorado 
River 584 feet. Its length along the crest is 1,244 
feet. The width at the top is 45 feet and at the 
 pottom 660 feet; a total of 4,400,000 cubic yards of 
concrete was used in construction of the dam and 
other works, reauiring 5,000,000 barrels of cement. 
__ The reservoir formed by Boulder Dam is called 
_ Lake Mead, named for Dr. Elwood Mead, Com- 
f -Inissioner of Reclamation, who died January 26, 
i: Pes during the construction period. Lake Mead 
is the world’s largest artificial lake, having a 
pacity of 30,500,000 acre-feet of water, and being 
5 miles long and 8 miles in maximum width. iu 
dune, 1939, it had filled to more than 24,000,000 
-acre-feet.- 
Boulder Dam impounds in Lake Mead flood 
waters of the Colorado River for use in irrigation, 
mete populating the river, in flood control, silt con- 
_ trol, improvement of navigation and in generating 


Lua 


_ Fork of the Mokelumne River in California, is the 
highest rock-fill structure. Cobble Mountain in 
_ Massachusetts, which stores water for the city of 
_ Springfield’s supply, is the highest earth-fill dam 
with 263 feet. ; ; 
Grand Coulee with 11,250,000 cubic yards of 
concrete will have 24% times the volume of masonry 
a ip Boulder. The power plant will have a capacity 
_ of 2,700,000 horsepower. 
Coolidge is the first multiple-dome-type dam ever 
_. constructed, and has three egg-shaped domes sup- 
ported by intermediate buttresses and the walls of 


. 4 the canyon. 
o - _ Bartlett dam, 270 feet, completed in 1939 on the 
% Verde River in Arizona, is the highest dam of 


the multiple-arch type in the world 

Fort Pec! 
ee cubic yards of hydraulic earth-fill, and 
mee hare. 


k is the largest structure with its 100,- 

Buchanan on the Colorado River in Texas is the 

longest masonry dam, the main dam of the multiple 
a type being 9,152 feet in length. 

a The 328-foot height of the Shoshone Dam ex- 


Boulder Dam (Boulder Canyon) Project 


Source: United States Bureau of Reclamation 


hydroelectric energy. The Imperial Valley, which 
lies below sea level in southern California, is de- 
Pendent upon Boulder Dam for protection from. 
overflow, water shortage, and silt accumulation. 
The first unit of the Boulder Dam power house, 
which will have an installed capacity of 1,835,000 
horsepower, was put in operation September 11, 
1936. The power-house is to be equipped with 15 
generating units of 115,000 and two of 55,000 horse- 
power capacity. A battery of 8 of the big gener- 
ators, largest manufactured to date, and one of 
the smaller generators are in operation. Additional 
large units are being installed and two others 
are being manufactured. 
_John C. Page, Commissioner, Bureau of. Recla- 
tion, reported that the sale of power for Boulder 
Dam for the calendar year of 1938 amounted to 
$2,435,801.69. Present power contracts will -return 
the entire investment in the dam, with interest at 
4 per cent, and will create a surplus in fifty years, 
Page’s report stated. The Bureau of Reclamation 
operates the dam, and Boulder City; Los Angeles 
and the Southern California Edison Co., were — 
in charge of the power house; Lake Mead is con- 
trolled by the National Park Service, for purposes 
of recreation. The United States Government holds 
title to dam, power house, and equipment, Boulder 
City, and the lake. 


. _ STATISTICS OF THE SYSTEM OF DAMS BUILT OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
_ Salt Springs, 345 feet, a power dam on North | ceeds its length of 200 feet. 


Salmon in the Baker River, Washington, on their 
SUP iy tater ep oy ars over the 
~foo' annon Dam, an elevator 
fish in their climb. mee 


Zone, a semihydraulic fill stru ; 
8,324 feet in length, almost as long as the ne 
dam at Fort Peck, but ony half the height, with 
a maximum of 115 feet. This embankment across 


me) 


R is) is Gatun, in “ 


a 
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of material, 12,229,104 cubic yards’ of which were 
dry fill. Completed in 1912, the storage permits 
suck pate navigation in the Panama Canal for 


The Bureau of Reclamation is a builder of dams 
and @ leader among Government bureaus in that 
line of work. Beginning with the Shoshone Dam 
in Wyoming, completed in 1910, the Bureau has 
now completed 89 storage and 67 diversion dams. 
There are 11 dams under construction and 24 ad- 
oe dams are authorized but not yet under- 
aken. 

There are 82 dams in the United States com- 
pleted or under construction, which have a maxi- 
mum height above foundation of 200 feet or more: 
67 are in states west of the Mississippi River, of 
which 30 are in California. Arizona comes next 
with 8, of which 2 are on the Colorado River 
where it forms the boundary line between states. 

Four of these Arizona dams—Roosevelt, Horse 
Mesa, Mormon Flat, and Stewart Mountain—are 
on the Salt River and form a continuous chain of 
lakes 60 miles long, storing water for the Salt 
River (Federal) irrigation project; 17 of the 66 are 


FOREIGN DAMS 


* 


The Cauvery-Mettur irrigation project; in Brit- 
ish India, not yet completed, has the largest dam 


in the British Empire and one of the largest in 
the world. The dam, at Mettur, on the Cauvery 
River, 180 miles southwest of Madras, is 5,300 
feet jong, and contains 5414 million cubic feet 
of masonry, weighing 3,640,000 tons. It is 171 
feet thick at the base and 2045 feet thick at the 
top; and it exerts a pressure on the ground 
beneath amounting to 1315 tons per square feet. 
The reservoir behind the dam is 13 miles long, 
41, miles in its extreme width; its area is 60 
square miles, with 180 miles of shore line. The 
pressure of water on the dam is 6 tons per square 


the Chagres River contains 22,958,089 cubic yards | 


Bureau of Reclamation dams. Fort Peck, Tygart 
River, and Conchas are under construction by the 
Corps of Engineers, War Department. 

On 42 Federal irrigation projects there are 94 
storage reservoirs completed or under construction. 

Their at, area is approximately 936,591 acres, 
22 per cent larger than Lake Erie. They have. a 
combined capacity of approximately 65,139,608 
acre-feet. Lake Mead and adjacent area has 
been designated as a_wild-life refuge, and also 
the Elephant Butte Reservoir. Pathfinder and 
Roosevelt Reservoirs are both bird reservations and 
Owyhee will soon be so designated. The recrea- 
tional features of these lakes have attracted a 
large and growing tourist traffic. Swimming, 
boating, and fishing are very popular. Arrowrock 
Reservoir extends into the mountains of. the Boise- 
National Forest, and attracts many campin 
parties. Jackson Lake is the largest of severa 
beautiful bodies of water lying along the eastern 
slope of the Teton Mountains, south of Yellow- 
stone Park, and is one of the most alluring of the 
Nation’s playgrounds. Pathfinder was named after 
the well-known explorer, John C. Fremont, who 


was called ‘“‘The Pathfinder.”’ 
Héh.ft.| Mill. Gal. Cost 4 
177 10,800! $2,200,000 
128 140,000} 43,000,000 
144 1,322,955! 29,000,000 
124 45,000} 13, |,000 
214 5,978,750|16,000,009 
190 Vices. Reese 73,730,000 
193 ,000} 8,000, 
200 291,800|110,000,000 
414 4 FAO hs oes antes 
259 82,809] 20,000,000 
295 118,890] 5, ,000 
328 64,200] 12,000,000 
131 359,267} 8,000,000 
110 23,1001 5,000,000 
foot. The lowest sluices will develop 49,000 
electrical horsepower. The lake will add 310,000 


acres to the 1,000,000-acre Cauvery delta irrigation 
area, and will grow annually 150,000 tons of rice 
to the food supply. A new canal 106 miles long, 
takes off from the right bank of the river at the 
Grand Anicut, 130 miles below the dam. There 
also is an extension of the Vadavar Canal, with 
the necessary distributaries. : 

One of the legendary sites of the Garden of 
Eden is watered from a dam in Iraq, put in opera- 
tion in March, 1939, by King Ghazi. The dam, 
which was begun 16 years ago, has cost 545 million 
dollars. The barrage is 1,615 feet long- 


The Great Lakes 


(Source: United States Lake Survey Office, Detroit.) 


Superior |Michigan| Huron Erie |Ontario 
Siete ous 350 307 206 241 193 
Shy IRE Net ee ae ant eer ana 160 i ti 37 a3 
Deepest soundings in feet..............2-eeeeees Pt a aa Z te ; as = ue 
(yeh iapeaet So Zila at a 6 6 RR 13,900 4,950 3/980 
. Total..... 31,820 22,400 23.010 9,940 54 
24,850 23,570 18,710 
Area (sq. miles) entire drainage car ap tad sth Bis peu ; BE O8D. | 37 het 13,438 
Total 69,040 72,420 34,680 34,630 
: 14 579.80 571.87 245.65 
Mean surface above mean sea level in feet. . 602.12 678 an So a vig regi 
Latitude, north... .....s+eesee wis hoes . 49° G0 46° 06 re 1 4 4 3° 3 * ase ib 
° - 4° 45° 79° 3° ’ y 
PAMNBIGUGE,, WESb.icic vie vnc c csc ce sccetecnse vennele Hs ef eee fo u doy Bi 2 ioe 55 
. Boundary line in miles....... 282.8 None i 5 
Daleod states papea He tite MANGAS oie 082s egisiate = 022 1,182 1,304 581 303 
Figures for mean surface above mean sea level Superior, 603.64 (Sept., 1916); 599.94 (April 


are the average for 39 years—1900-1938. 
Maximum and minimum monthly mean eleva- 
tions since 1900 of the surface of the Great Lakes 


above sea level— 


926). Michigan, 582.28 (July, 1929); 577.25, (Jan. 
1928). Huron, 582.31 (July, 1929); 577.34 (Feb. 
1936). Ontario, 248.62 (June, 1908); 242.68 (Nov., 
1926). Erie, 574.27 (June, 1929); 569.43 (Feb., 
1936). 


LAKE ST. CLAIR : 


f 
e St. Clair is an expansive shallow basin 0 
ie ca ay through which Lake Le ies whee 
charges into Lake Erie. It has low marshy 5! — 
and a maximum depth of about 25 feet. Its . 
water datum is 573.5 feet above mean sea ma 
Its extreme length is 26 miles and extreme : 

94 miles. The steamer channel is 181 miles ong. 
Of the 460 square miles of water surface 180 is in 


Od 


i States and 280 in Canada. 
mene ees Clair river, about 40 miles long and 
34 to 34 mile wide, is the outlet from Lake Huron 
to Lake St. Clair, and the Detroit river, about 27 
miles long and varying in width from one-half 
to three miles, flows from Lake St. Clair to Lake 


Erie. : : J 
The lake and rivers are improved and a 25-foot 
channel is maintained by the United States. 


Pisneel Rivers or the United Siarea” 
Source: U. S. Geological Survey, Army Engineer, and Weather Bureau ry cords, 
Source | 


PAGs Danian. ee oe ce .|Junetion of Coosa and Tallapoosa: Rivers, 
' a“ Ernore rns: Ale aieates Raia eee 
MOS RERY. siaiste tore -\ereie wero ise ‘otter County, Pa..... Se Ue ea si 
ai Aaa eee SE = ean Junction of Oconee and Oemuigee Rivers, 
ea : Monsenety ual, Gs ee Aare ie 
= ulgeey.......-- unction o ellow an outh | ‘ 
pa ersoua:Ocipuigec,. a Newton County, Ge, PE RE, Oe eae oe 
du Galen bees mbagog €. SUT Ge cians ascot egies eheintsde, 
Apalachicola. RI on «5 Junction of Flint and Chattahoochee 
Sak Ssomilele County, Ga.........-|Gulf of Mexico. .... 
h hee. .| Towns County, Ga. .....-.s0ce reece eens 
" -Apalachicola- as a LO pare Cos: eo Ea RIR- Spat oleae . 1 
"*"_.../ Webster County, Miss.................-|Mississippi River. .....- 
Bie iors ee sect A ees Ree Junction of Wind and Popo Agle Rivers, 
Rh; : prenant uty, wye agnst ateee nese 
y as OE) ae eS Dae oe unction o ast an es orks, Rey- 
eer a 2k): 2... 5 nolds County, Mo Or ae ea ae 
’ Black Warrior............-++: unction of Locust an ulberry Forks, : 
DAs eae Jéfferson County, Ala. ..2....2.:-.. 00 Tombigbee River. ..... 
-Brazos..... Junction of Salt and Double Mountain 
4 f Forks, Stonewall County, POX sie Gulf of Mexico......... 
OA FUASA TIC alee nin os wieds0)s cuswe oes Colfax County, N. Mex.cx......... .|Arkansas River.-.....- 
‘Cape Tals gee a ae ae Junction of Haw and Deep Rivers, 
i 7 Perrine Comey, N. C.............-...|/Atiantic Ocean ......... 
Cedar (lowa).. .....5.5.65-- ..|Dodge County, te Vodotae eas Bas Hoe (.|lowa River......... su 
BS 21 Junction of South Fork and Beaver Creek, é 
rd Age CA eas aaa Fall River County, 8. Dak.............|Missouri River......... 
Junction of East and West Forks, Sawyer 
County; Wis:...2 260s aa eo Mississippi River....... 
Colfax County, N. Mex. ......5:s0e+e086 Arkansas River...... 

_|Silver Bow County, Mont............ 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo. 
.| Dawson County, Texas.................|Matagorda Bay........ 
UE a ed ty ohn = Columbia Lake, British Columbia........ ifie O RR 
Red es : _...|Columbia Lake, British Coiumbia........|/To mouth of Snake Riv. 
.|Third. Connecticut Lake, N.H............ Long Island Sound... .. 


Yellowstone River..... 
White River.........+. 


Rivers, Floyd County, Ga............- se eeceedl 
NR nce ccc et Junction of Poor and Clover Forks, Har- $ 
fan County, KY. 2. isn 2 vc ee ae <n oJ og IO SAVER Ss elere ae 
Junction of pray and West Branches, at|Deepwater Point on 


Pisncock. Na Vir tor wa ee reese Delaware Bay....... 
Lava Lake, Deschutes County, Oreg...... Columbia River. ....<.. 
Junction of East and West Forks, Hum- “ 

boldt County, Towa... .....5.......5.5 Mississippi River... . 2.) 
Nolore? County, Cole... aces aoe oe Colorado River........ 


sylvania County, N.C... 28.52. 
Potter County, Paw. 0. sp clear ose. uake Ontanlo:. cin chee 
Catron County, N. sis VOR ..3-aee 
Jackson Coun 
Lincoln County, pe Salads ce iM eee *. [Ohio Relvers ccc siete . 


Henderson Lake, Bssex County, N. ¥.... Upper New York Bay..|' 306 
Mouth of Bishop Creek, Elko Co., Nev. .|Humboldt Sink.... . 
Junction of Kankakee and Des’ Plaines 

Mississippi River...... 


Rivers, Grundy County, Ill. . 
Pa aotet to echt Junction’ of East and West "Branches, 
Wright County, Ta Senn eee cnn Mississippi River...... 
Dak.-S. Dak.)...... Wells County, North Dakota... 12.1.2." Missouri River....... 
“1 Ae tioede aeeree Junction of Jackson and Cowpasture 
5 Rivers, Botetourt County, Va 


5 5 We Aes Sn Blue Mountains, Grant County, Oreg. .|Columbia River....... 
RS alee a Junction of New pay ear Rivers, Fay- 

ette County, W. Vac se 6 ode wie cance Ohio River’ 22./. sities were 

ee a ee Junction of North ant oom Forks of i 
’ New River, Ashe County, N.C........ Ohio River... . vos... 


ATA sae: Missouri River........) 169 
usueeeatees«e|Moogehead Lake, Maine........ .|Atlantic Ocean........} 164 
MA ere hii a sy Junction of North on Midaie Forks, Lee + 
COUNGY TY. cee See ee ae ee PPR ace taatc.c 259 ~~ 
Bas sp eat Lake Ewauna, Klamath Falls, Oreg. . +d Ut O50 
es ee aS Latitude 34°, Apache County, Ariz....... sweeties 0 % 
Ce RR ON Crook County. Wyo................ es 
Tia ait ye .|Junction of Pemigewassett and Winnipe- . 
saukee Rivers, Franklinj N. H........./Atlantic Ocean. ...... 
Rate A akties bars Indian Lake, Logan County, Ohio... .!; | /|Ohio River........... 
1c Ses ae ee Ra Junction of North and Booth Forks, Al- ; 
berta Province. ...... ons keane = ..-|Missouri River. .... 
atk FC oe Big Stone Lake, Minn............. .....-|Mississip: 
Mississippi eprRiayics Se ir bc Near Lake Itasca, Minn....- ar acta? 


Mississippi, TUDE os siiachuns Near Lake Itasca, Minn......../2-7: 
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GREAT RIVERS—(Continued) 


* River 


Source 
Mississippi-Missouri.......... Source of Red Rock River, Mont. . 
MARMOUTI AG. oat tidc<tiats dos gegen oe Madison a Nie Gallatin 
vers, Ma mn County ont.. 
Missouri-Red ted Ape! ee Source of Red Rock River, Mont... 
ee Te Ee ERE ae BR DIG pet LE pear na Hi Tombigbee 
vers, Baldwin County, Ala.......... 
Mobile-Alabama-Coosa.......|Junction’ of Etowah and Oostanaula 
Rivers, Floyd County, Ga............ 
PCO WS Urn tas wl erat a cs Junction of East and West Branches, 


Oneida County, NX 6s. v5 eet andes 
Junction of West Fork i Tygart Rivers, 
Marion County, W.Va. .......00 0.88 
Junction of Tuscarawas and Walhonding 
Rivers, Coshocton County, Ohio....... 
Van Zandt County, Tex.....5.......... 
Morris County, Kans................+3- 
pone of Bg and Flat Rivers, Durham 
Junetion ¢ of North and South Forks, Ashe 
COmitg SIN II Ss ees ees ak woe Se 
--|Niobrara County, Wyo...............-, 
+/Union County, N. Mex... .-.......0.... 
-|Junction of Grizzly and laa Grizzly 
Creeks, Jackson County, Colo......... 
-|Hdwards County, Tex... . 2.5... 5........ 
Junction of ‘Allegheny and Monongahela 


County, K: Missouri River 
Polk County. Red River.,....... 
Se ean Junction of east and South Forks, Owy- 
BOG TONEY; SUANDY sey. oc .au thes aaati Snake River..........: 
92 2 Eo ae oe Neshoba County, Miss...............0.. Gulf of Mexico........ 
Pecos. .....- 0.2.22. eee ee eee Mora County, N. Mex. .. 22... S..u 20-2 Rio Grande........... 
ENCE IG. iawn tom's nae O's clog eo of ry Cou aad Unarie Rivers, fi 
ontgomery RLU) INS. sin ¢ ied Sivas Winyah Bay....:...-. 
Pee Dee-Yadkin.............- Watauga County, | ORR OEY Ret ee Winyah Bay ee eos 
Pemigewasset..........-.---- Profile Lake, Gratton County, N. H...... Mesvnnacke iver a tee 
ERVICES 6.0.4 5 a atp sce oe vowels Junction of East and West Branches 
Medway, Maine. . ‘|Atlantic Ocean. ....... 
oT ae ee eee ee Junction 6f North and South ’ Platte 
Rivers, North Platte, Nebr............ Missouri River........ 
RERIBTING 2 3 ky hoG or sre 3 ~ pn dime =) Junction of North and South Branches, 
Hampshire County, W. Va............ Chesapeake Bay ....... 
0) A Junction of South and Middle Forks, 
Johnson County, Wyo...........:.... Yellowstone River..... 
Rappahannock --|Faquier and prairie Dog To Counties, Me Chesapeake Bay....... 
Red (Okla.-Tex.-La.).......... Junction of Prairie pee Town and Nort 
For! ORT. as aan Mississippi River... ... 
Red (U. S.-Can.).....-...----- Sunetion ot Otter ar on Bois de Sioux 
Rivers, Wilkin County, Minn.......... Lake Winnipeg........ 
Republican..............---+- sunetion of North Fork and Arikaree 
River, Dundy County, Nebr.......... Kansas River.......... 
REMORSE OIC. sis « wipw mole + 304 o0)e San Juan County, Colo................. Gulf of Mexico........ 
Roanoke. ...........+---+-+-++- Junction of North and South Forks, Mont- 
gomery reels Yai 5 Se Pe rE ANS, fs Albemarle Sound......- 
MEARE CREE. ~ WWE.) |. oonip ol ajs om on 0,0 Washington County, Wis..............- Mississippi River Pe Se 
Sabine ..........------+--+-+:- Junction of South aan Vonado Forks, Hunt 
CACY OR ie re tn 5G och oo ce oie Sabine Lake. ,......... 
SPOR METICTAEO. . ow 2 in ce fone ees Siskiyou County, Calif. ................. Suisun Bay............ 
St. Croix (Minn.-Wis).......-. Upper St. Croix Lake, Wis.............. Mississippt River soe. 
PE MREQ CEN LC. ssh «=. a dene a0 ay a caaes de N19 RS ee Ee ee a ey WIE SS =95 Mississippi River ...... 
SSS 2 2 eae es eee ashington, Brevard County, Fla. .| Atlantic Ocean..... Fire 
Pe ROME IT. cine ole c eter enn Hillsawle aay ie Ee tate itt e Michigan. ...... ‘ 
Salmon {idaho}... poovevee luster County, 10ah0....-....--..--88 e River. .3:, 
San Joaquin...........------- Junction of South and Middle Forks, 
Madera County, Calif... ............. 
San Juan............------++- Silver Lake, Archuleta County, Colo 
Santee... ee ee ees .-|Junction of Wateree and Congaree ives 
E F Richland, 8. C -|Atlantic Ocean. . 
Santee-Wateree-Catawha.....|McDowell County, N. Atlantic Ocean .. 
Savannah.........0..----- -|Junction of one ah aid Tugaloo Rivers, X 
: Anderson County, S.C............-+. Atlantic Ocean 
oy ana Near Tuscarora, Betuy ki County, Pa. ..|Delaware River........ 
Auglaize County, Ohio..............-.. Ohio Bivér: 25. he secre 
Junction of North and South Forks at 
RLIVOROGM FV On ced of. c 302.12 eis alnralc'o'e 6 Potomac River.......- 
Cheyenne ount ay fis) (oF ee ee POPP Kansas River.......... 
rye SS on ec Peo Ocean Plateau, Teton County, Wyo...... Columbia River........ 
South Fork Shenandoah......|Junction of South and Middle’ Forks, Park 
X¥°""|Sunction of North and South Rivers at 
Bauth) Platte... 0056) 0s <0. s visio Port Mepupe VG co. ode F<, 5. ols ns ob ae pet es et 
¢ re County, ty 8 psec POOR re pelle pagers! be eC 
Susquehanna..,.......-....+- Otsego ee ounty (Ne Ys. 45 a's esapea ay. 
Suvanice ae eee oe Junction of North and Log Rivers, Charl- 
ue a ae spre MAE aN, cee Rete oe of Mexieo... Siete oa 
Waliahatchie. <. 0. <2. 6.5 eas (ippah Gouwnty) Miss) 5. 56 2 tts... ae 8200 RAVEE. Fico beiels 
Talla ER dal Patetate = Ce See ete nea Embry in "Paulding County, Ga..... Alabama River......... 
‘Par-Pamlico, bia date atiis o> che. Sites Person County, NiiGi oo. ou. taste see Pamlico Bay.........- 
EMMERBEG UEFA ces cect fw skerss Junction of Prench Broad and Holston 
French Broad nudes Wart aed | West Me een Vie a ens 
_ Tennessee-Frenc! road......|Junction ©: (9) ani es) ‘orks of 
‘a e ee aheread, | ae Ee melee Bese N.@.|Obio. RIVER, +s. sites chal 
‘ombigbee......... oe Ce ‘unction 0: est For onroe 
ie : County, Miss,.........«.+ Seas ayethalet late Mobile River..... eedeu 


-| Mississippi River...... 
-|Mississippi River. ..... 


es Mississippi River...... 


Outfiow 
-|Head of Passes........ 


Mobile Bay ..,........ 
Mobile Bay ..-..scens 
Hudson River......... 


Kanawha River........ 
Missouri River........ 


Nueces Bay........ ME 
Mississippi River...... 


= va =. a= ep a ee he Py oe he te” 7 % 
; t f i+ i } ee Pag Le 
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i GREAT RIVERS—(Continued) : \ ae 
: River "“~Source ‘ Outflow — Miles 
PEOMGUE...0. 0s si eeadeeseln see Junction of North and South Forks, Sher- ; ; ps 
P te : idan County, Wy0...3...--+2:+2+2: ...| Yellowstone River......] 246 
, PETIOQIED Sc bites a helivstia wb oss Sisale Junction of East and West Forks, Kauf- 
P . man County: Pex. San cee ea ees Galveston Bay......-.. 360 
Wabash............-- aHeSOS Darke County; Ohio. .....-.-2.ese02s0++ Ohio River....... pias One 475 
4 WigShiita cc yen st cs beeen s Hemphill County, Tex...........,.---- Red River......-scse5 500 
; West Branch Penobscot......- Junction of North and South Branches, 
7 Somerset County, Maine...........-.. Penobscot River....... 112 
: White (Ark.-Mo.)............. Madison’Cotinty, Ark: 4 0). s ee ee Mississippi River...... 690 
: Willamette...............-.-- Junction of Coast and Middle Forks, near ‘ 
; , Hucene; Ore Vee we -jan i | eis se eae Columbia River......:| 190 
WVISCORGIN. ..cccd5scce4 eee Lae Vieux Desert, Vilas County, Wis..... Mississippi River...... 430 
ME AZOOS EE elo lols cieioee ects Junction of Tallahatchie and Yalobusha 
’ ob) Rivers, Leflore County, Miss......... Mississippi River. . 188 
Yellowstone...............---- Park County wy «1s. sei Seine Missouri River. . 671 
VAC EO) 35 5 J000c Hoc Denes Junction of Lewes and Pelly Rivers, Yukon 
r Provinee gree Bek ee Bering Sea...........- 1,800 
| The length of a river is that of the channel to which the name generally is applied. 
é The Snake River is in a definite canyon from | and the width of the canyon varies from 5 to 10 
Kinney Creek to the mouth of the Grande Ronde | miles. f e 
_ River, approximately 100 miles, although the desig- The greatest width and greatest depth of Hell’s 
_ nation.Hell’s Canyon might be applied to the 30 | Canyon is probably at He Devil, the elevation of 
. miles from Kinney Creek to Temperance Creek | which is 9,387 feet. The elevation of the Snake, 


j _ through which the river drops at the rate of about | northwest of He Devil, is 1,350 feet, making a dif- 
_- 1215 feet per mile. The width of the river through | ference in elevation, in 542 miles horizontally, of 
. this vart of the canyon varies from 100 to 500 feet, | 8,037 feet. 


Principal Foreign Rivers 
Source: Official Records of Various Countries. 


Lgth Lgth Léth 
Outfiow M’s River Outflow M’s River Outflow s 
....-|Hudson Bay...| 610|Jordan..... Dead Sea...... 200|Rio Theo- 


- Amazon... .|Atlantic Ocean.|3,900||Kootenay. .|Columbia Riv..| 400) dore Roose- 
Amu Daryal/Aral Sea....... 1 .|Atlantic Ocean.|2,300) velt (River 

-|Tartary Strait. Arctic Ocean. . .|2,800) of Doubt). .|Riv. Madeira. .| 950 
. .|Mediterranean.. Bay of Biscay.| 650|Saguenay.. .|St. Law. Riv...{ 405 


_ Athabaska.|Lake Athabaska} 765) ie .| Beaufort Sea. . ./2,525)|St. John....|Bay of Fundy..| 390 

Back....... Arctic Ocean...| 605 .|Amazon River .|2,000)|\St. Law’nce|Gulf St. Law. . .|1,900 

_ Bra’putra..|Bay of Bengal. /1,680 Caribbean Sea.} 950)St. Maurice|/St. Law. Riv...| 325. 
MIB Tet oh an Dnieper River.} 500 Theiss River...| 500/Salween ...|Gulf of Marta- - 


Seine River....| 310) Dan. 335058 1,750 
.|China Sea... . .|2,500)Sao Fran- 
North Sea.....] 575|| cisco..... 
. |Indian Ocean. ,|2,310]/Sas’tch’an. .|Lake Winnipeg|1,205 
.| Hudson Bay.. .|1,660)|\Seine....... English Chan..| 475 
Gulf of Guinea.|2,600|Shannon...|Atlantic Ocean.| 250. 
.| Mediterranean. |4,000|Si-Kiang :..|China Sea.....|1,650 
Gulf of Ob.... .|3,200|Sungari....|Amur River. . .|1,130 
.-|Baltic Sea.....} 550)/Tagus...... Atlantic Ocean.} 550 
.|Atlantic Ocean.|1,300/Thames....|North Sea.....| 215 
. |Atlantic Ocean.|1,700|'Theiss. .... . Danube River.| 800 
St. La. River..| 685|'Tiber.......)Mediterranean.| 245 


 +Bug.. 

_ Churchill. .|Hudson Bay . ../1,000 
 Congo......|Atlantic Ocean.|2,900 

_ Danube... .|Black Sea... ..|1,725) 
Darling... .|Murray River. .|1,160 

Dnieper... .|Black Sea... ..|1,400 
_ Dniester. ...|Black Sea.....| 800)Ni 
yh} Don, ,...... Sea of Azov. .../1,100 

 Drava...... Danube River.| 450 


vina, 
_ _ Northern.| White Sea... .. 400 
bro.......|Mediterranean.| 400 


700) Parana River. .|1,500/Tigris...... Euphrates. ....|/1,150, 
1,700|Parana., ...|Atiantic Qcean.|2,450//Ural........ Caspian Sea.. .|1,400 
695|[Peace...... Great Slave Rv.|1,065||\Vistula.....|Gulf ot Danzig.| 630 
500||Pilcomayo. .|Paraguay Riv.|1,000)|Volga...... Caspian Sea. . .|2,300 
1,540||Po.....2... Adriatic Sea...| 420||Waikato....|Tasman Sea...} 220 
385)\Red (of No.)|Lake Win'peg..| 545/Weser...... North Sea..... 00 
350)\Rhine...... North Sea.....| 700) Yangtze. ...|China Sea....../3,100 
.|2,700/Rhone..... Gulf of Lion....} 500) Yenisei..... Arctic Ocean... {2,800 
ee yee Rio Negro. .|Amazon River .|1,400|Zambezi. . .| Indian Ocean ..{1,600 


ee 
__ The source of the St. Lawrence River is in the State of Minnesota. The St. Lawrence ewed 
- aS a part of the Great Lakes Waterway and ‘its source is considered the head of the St." owls 
River which feeds into Lake Superior. The St. Louis River rises in Minnesota. ‘ 


Area (sq. miles) of great river basins—Amazon (2,772,000): Congo (1,425,000); Nile (1,293,000 


Bell Time on Shipboard 


Source: United States Maritime Commission 


Time, A.M. Time, A.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. 
= 1 Bell 8.30|1 Bel 30/1 Bell. .... 4.30|1 Bell. .... 
Las Bells ; Be 00|2 Bells... ..: 5.00|2 Bells... .. 5:00 
fest ¥ BO CS Cli 53013 en eae 

ng 4 Q0/4 ch 6.004 “10-00 
tae 90/6 016 eee ai 
y MA se . 2PT: 
os aug ; - 


The custom of keepi 


Mississippi (1,290,000); La Plata (1,198,000); Yangtze oe: Volga (592,000); St. Lawrence (68°20): 


Noted Bridges 
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Notable 


Bridges 


Source: Various Official Data 
Chan- 


Chan- 
Bridge Location nel | Com- Bridge Location nel | Com- - 
: |Span |pleted|} Span |pleted——_ 
Suspension Vicksburg, Miss. . . | Mississippi Riv.. 800 
Bronx-Whitestone .|E. River, N.Y.C.} 2,300) 1939)|Seattle. . Wash., (state). , B00 eh 
Golden Gate...... San Fr’cisco Bay.| 4,200] 1937||Memphi Mississippi Riv. . 790] 1892 
George Washington |Hudson River Sciotoville Ohio River. 776] 1918 
N. ¥.C......| 3,500] 1931]|Beaver, Pa. . . |Ohio River. 709] 1910 
San Francisco. .... San. Fran.-Oak'd| * 1936||Mingo, W. Va..... |Ohio Rive: 769) 1910 
Ambassador... ...|Detroit,U.S.-Can| 1,850} 1929||Outerbridge.... ._ Sot 8", Nios 750| 1928 
Delaware River. ../Phila.~Camden..| 1,750} 1926|/Sewickley, Pa. ../ . |Alleghany River. 750} 1910 
Bear Mountain... .)/Hudson Riv. Mehebes S21. tarts. Mississippi Riv. . 671] 1905 
(West Pt.)....| 1,632; 1924/|/Goethals.........]Ar. Kill, N. Y. G. 672) 1928 
Williamsburgh. .../E. Riv.,.N. ¥.C.| 1,600} 1904|/Port Arthur, Neches River, 
Brooklyn....:.... E. Riv., NVY.C.| 1,595] 1883, Orange |‘Texas. 2 ....0.... 680! 1938 
Mid-Hudson...... Hudson River, Ree Rosk.. wees. Colo, Riv., Cal. 660] 1890 
oS coa Sig eo 1,500} 1930 Steel Arch 
Manhattan....... E. Riv., N. ¥.C.| 1,470} 1909]/|Bayonne......... Kill Van Kull, 
Triborough....... E. Riv., N. Y.C.}| 1380} 1936 ING AAC ae 1,675} 1931 
Thousand Islands..|St. Lawrence Riv Bf 1938||Harbor........... Sydney, Austr...| 1,650) 1932 
Willamette.......|Portland, Ore...| 1,207} 1931/|Hell Gate......... E. Riv., N. ¥.C.{ 1,017) 1917 
Connecticut River. | Middletown, International... .. Niagara River. . . 840) 1898 
1,200} 1938)|Colorado River. ... |Ariz.-Calif...... 592) 1916 
Montreal. . 1,097} 1930);\Cuyahoga River... i 591} 1917 
Ohio River. 1,057| 1898)||Hads (Miss. River) 520| 1874 
Ojuela.... 1,030} 1900||)Washington....... 
eeling. 1,010 1862) 509) 1888 
Rondout. Kingston, N. Y.. 705| 1921))High Bridge....... 
Cantilever “ 425) 1848 
Huey P. Long. .... Miss. Riv. N. Or./ 3,524] ..... Simple Truss 
oT Se a St. Law’ce Riv. . 8 1917)|Castleton........ Hud, Riv., N. Y.| 1,008} 1924 
Queenstferry ...... Firth of Forth, Rip Van Winkle... |Hud. R., Catsk.. 800) 5 woke 
Séot....=..... 1,710} 1890||Metropolis, Il..... Ohio River...... 729| 1917 
Longview......... J ghing R., Wash 200] 1930)|Mississippi Riv.... |St. Louis. ...... 668; 1918 
Queensborough E. Riy., N. ¥.C.| 1,182} 1909)|St. Lawrence River.|Quebec, Can... 640) 1917 
Carquinez........ Crockett, Calif 1,100} 1927//Ohio River........ Cincinnati....., 542! 1889 
Cooper River..... . ‘Charleston, S.C 1,050} 1929||Delaware River... |Philadelphia.... 533| 1896 
Monongahela. .... Pittsburgh, Pa. . SiDt I9G4| Pea. 6... 5 Saas Niagara R. Buff. 360\ 1927 
American span 800 ft.; Canadian, 750 ft. (See below.) 
tere ipanecron spans each 2,310 ft. long; three of 1,160 feet; and a cantilever span 1,400 ft. long. 
The $18,000,000 Bronx-Whitestone Bridge is a | channel span of 350 ft.; plate girder viaduct struc- 


link in the Belt Parkway program of the City of } 


New York. It connects the Belt Parkway from 
the northerly end of the Cross Island Parkway 
on the Easterly boundary of Queens, across the 
East River into the Bronx where it connects 
with Eastern Boulevard and with the projected 
southern extension of the Hutchinson River 
Parkway leading to Westchester, upstate, and 
Connecticut. It also provides, during the Fair 
and afterwards, a means of reaching southern 
and eastern Long Island from both the South 
and the North without passing through the 
art of Queens. 

ee nridge is 4,000 feet long from anchorage 
to anchorage, with a main span of 2,300 feet, 
entire length including approaches, 7,140 feet; 
height of span above high water, 150 feet at 
center and 135 feet at Channel line near Bronx 
Shore. The bridge deck is 74 feet wide divided 
into two 29-ft roadways (separated by a curb) 
and two sidewalks. The towers are 377 feet high. 
The cables contain 14,800 miles, of galvanized 
steel wires. The piers, foundations and anchor- 
age contain 200,000 cubic yards of concrete. 

The 000,000 Golden Gate Bridge (1933-1937) 
crosses the portal of the harbor of San Francisco. 
Its towers are 746 feet high; the deck is 200 feet 
above high-water at the center of the span. Eleven 
lives were lost during construction—ten of them on 
Feb. 17, 1937, when dislodged wood and steel tore 
open the safety net underneath the span and 
carried the men down into the water. 

In the construction of the $77,000,000 cross-bay 
bridge which joins San Francisco and Oakland with 
a center rest on Yerba Buena Island, 24 persons 
were killed and over 1,100 were injured. 

The $60,000,000 Triborough Bridge at N. Y. City 
is a toll structure and consists of a suspension 
bridge of 1,380 ft. channel span and 1705 it. side 
-spans over the East River at Hell Gate; a vertical 
Jift bridge over the Harlem River with lift span of 
310 ft.; fixed truss spans over the Bronx Kills with 


he largest waves occur in the open sea in con- 
aaraoa eat severe storms. Numerous trust- 
worthy measurements of waves in the open sea, 
between 40 and 50 feet in height, are at hand. 
These heights, it should be noted, refer to the 
vertical distance between the crest and trough of 
regular waves, te et to the height attained by 
ecting or breaking waves. 

ae wo great waves intersect a peak may be 


ture in Queens, on Ward’s and Randall's Island, 
over Little Hell Gate and in Manhattan, and with 
| concrete viaduct construction at points in Queens 
| Manhattan and the Bronx and at-the junction of 
the Manhattan branch with the Queens to Bronx 
branch on Randall's Island. The Queens to Bronx 
branch provides for eight lanes and the Manhattan 
branch for six lanes. 

The Thousand Islands International Bridge, 
formally opened on Aug. 18, 1938, extends from 
Collins Landing (near Alexandria Bay) in New 
York State Ivy Lea (near Gananogue) in 
Ontario. This crossing, 842 miles long, utilizes the 
islands to reduce the span lengths required, so 
that the total cost of construction is only $2,200,000, 
The crossing over the American channel, from the 
mainland to Wells Island, consists of a suspension 
bridge 800 ft. main span, with an underclearance 
of 150 ft. above the river. 

The Canadian crossing includes: a continuous. 
truss of two 300-ft. spans (from Hill Island to 
Constance Island), a steel arch of 348-ft. span 
(from Constance Island to Georgina Island), and 
a suspension bridge of 750-ft. span and 120 ft. 
underclearance from Georgina Island to the Ontario 
mainland. The boundary at the International 
Rift, between Wells Island and Hill Island, is 
bridged by a 90-ft. rigid frame arched span of 
reinforced concrete with masonry facing. - 

The Connecticut River Bridge, between Middle- 
town and Portland, the largest bridge in New 
England, formally opened on Aug. 6, 1938, is of 
steel and concrete and cost $3,500,000. Including 
the approaches, it is 3,420 feet in length. Over 
the river it consists of twe 600-foot tied arch spans 
resting on three granite piers. The deck is 100 
feet above the river and the topmost arches rise 
100 feet above the deck. It was erected from start 
to finish without loss of life. 

One of Europe’s longest bridges, 10,432 feet, 
completed in September, 1937, extends across the 
sound, between the Danish islands of Zealand and 
Falster. It cost about $8,844,000. 


thrust to a height of 60 feet or more. Likewise, 
when 2 mt wave breaks Scare an object, the 
water may hurled many feet above the height 
of the crest of the normal wave. 

The height of the crest of a wave above the un- 
disturbed level of the sea depends on the height 
and length of the wave. For a wave 500 feet long 
and 30 feet high, the crest of the wave would be 
1614 feet above sea level, while the trough would 
be 1342 feet below sea level. 
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Source: Historical Records : Stas 
one side to the other to represent wooden seats. ~ 
The night boat has two decks, and_to reach the 
mast steps were hewn in the rock. The day boat, 
which is about 94 feet long, also has stone seats 
cut in the rock. — : + Na 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon were near the 

Euphrates River, in the palace’ of King Nebu- 

chadnezzar, 60 miles south of the present City of 

Bagdad, and not far from the eastern border of the 
Syrian Desert of Northern Arabia. The terraced 
gardens, planted with flowers and small trees, with 
fountains and refectories interspersed, were 75 to~ — 
300 feet above the ground. Water was stored in a 
reservoir on the top terrace and was piped down 
to the gardens. They date from about 600 B.C. 

Temple of Diana in Asia Minor at Ephesus, an 
ancient but now vanished city on the east side of 
the Aegean Sea, south of Smyrna, was built in 
the Fifth Century B.C. by the Ionian cities, as a 
joint monument, from plans by the architect 
Ctesiphon. The building was of marble, 425 x 225 
feet, and the roof was supported by 127 columns of 
Parian marble, each 60 feet high and each weighing 
about 150 tons. In 356 B.C., the temple was burned 
by Herostratus, a crank. E 

Statue of Jupiter Olympus, in the valley of | 
Olympia, province of Elis, 12 miles or so inland 
from the west coast of the southern peninsula of 
Greece, which anciently was called the Pelopon- 
nesus, was Jakes ey the Greek sculptor Phidias 
after he had been banished from Athens in 432 
B.C. It was of marble encrusted with ivory and 
the draperies were of beaten gold. \ ° 

Tomb of Mausolus, King of Caria, in Asia Minor, 
at Halicarnassus, on the eastern side of the Aegean 
Sea opposite Greece, was built of marble about 
352 B.C., by Queen Artemisia, the widow, was 
named Mausoleum, and was remarkable for its 
beauty and its magnificent interiors It was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. 

Pharos of Alexandria, a white ee light- 
house or watch-tower on the island of Pharos, 
in the port of Alexandria, Egypt, was completed by 

7 
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__ Pyramids of Egypt—Beginning at Gizeh, opposite 

; Cairo, the pyramids stretch for 60 miles south on 

: the west bank of the Nile. They date from about 

3000-1800 B. C. The most ancient is the famous 

; step-pyramid at Saggara, tomb of Zoser, the 

> second king of the third dynasty, about 3000 B. C. 

' In May, 1939, at Sakkara, a few miles south- 

A west of Cairo, a tomb was found and opened, offi- 

z cially described as that of Pharaoh Zer, second 

. King of the first dynasty. It contained a collection 
of copper swords, daggers, ivory, gaming pieces 
and other items. 

i In March, 1939, a tomb was opened at the 
ancient city of Tanis, in the Nile Delta, and there- 
in was discovered, in a silver sarcophagus, the 
mummy of one of the five pharaohs or Kings 
jamed Sheshong, who ruled Egypt in the 22nd dy- 

nasty, beginning in 950 B. C. It was at first 

thought the mummy was of King Psou-sen-nes, a 

father-in-law of King Solomon. The first Sheshong 

conquered Jerusalem in the reign of Rehoboam. 
‘The two skeletons in the chamber with the 
mummy were presumably those of servants. They 
were so decomposed it was impossible to determine 
their identity. On one a long carnelian necklace 

_was still intact. Also found in the chamber were 

canopic silves vases with covers, some shaped as 

heads of animals, others as heads of humans. 
The Great Pyramid is that of the tyrant Pharaoh 

Cheops, and was, when intact, 481 feet high, and 

756 feet square at the base. It is now 450 feet high, 


“stele,” or stone slab, was found atthe scene with 

a cartouche of Cheops—a figure bearing his name 
_ —and the name of the locality, “‘hunting grounds 
of Cheops.’’ A heavy copper chisel also was dis- 

. coyered. Despite the quarries’ distance from the 
=, ile, the explorers saw no trace of a well, al- 
though they uncovered the remains of many 
workmen’s huts. -An ancient road, marked by large 
_ cairns and hundreds of centuries-old hoofmarks, 
_. led ‘to the river. : 

South of Luxor (ancient Thebes) is the tomb of | earthquake. 
young King Tutankhamen (1350 B.C.), discovered | Colossus of Rhodes was a brass statue of the 
ray Howard Carter in 1922. He was the son-in-law | Greek sun-god Apollo, 70 cubits (about 109 feet) F 

of King Akhenaten and Queen Nefertiti, and be-| high, erected by Charles of Lindus at the port of 


King Ptolemy Philadelphus 265-247 B.C. The island 
had been joined by Alexander the Great to the 
mainland of Egypt by a causeway when he founded 
Alexandria. The structure cost $850,000. It was 
over 400 feet high. It was partly razed in the 5th 
Century, A.D., and was destroyed in 1375 by an 


© ee - 
' fore going on the throne was Prince Tutankhaten. | the City of Rhodes the i i 
On April 16, 1939, two military trumpets from eastern. part of the Mediterranea Geo; 4 aa 
_ Tutankhamen’s tomb were taken out of their case | coast of Asia Minor, north of Alexandria. It took ‘ 
_ in the Cairo museum and their piercing sounds | 12 years to build, cost 300 talents ($258,000), was — ~ 
Were broadcast by radio, in 3 short blasts, to the | completed about 280 B.C. and was thrown down 
| United States and Britain. One of the trumpets | 224 B.C. by an earthquake. . 
_ was of silver 2242 inches long; the other, copper Great Wall of China, dating from the Third 
and 3 inches shorter. — fi Century B.C., extended along fhe Northern frontier 
_ _ Sphinx, near Gizeh, is a great wingless crouch- | of that country, from the northern part of the 
‘As ing lion with a human head, hewn by order of | Gulf of Pechili, on the Yellow Sea, north of 
: ee ren son of Cheops, or soon after Chephren’s | Peking (Peiping) in a zigzag course, to Syning, on 
oi death. It had been rejected for the pyramid be- | the border of Turkestan. Prof. Geil, in 1908, after — 
cause it consisted of layers of hard gray and soft | visiting both ends of it and several intermediate 
- yellow stone. The body of the Sphinx was painted | points, estimated the total length of the Great 
_ ted, the headdress white, the eyes had a natural | Wall, including all known spurs, curves, and loops, _ 
_ coloring. Its body is 150 feet long, the head 30 feet | at 2,550 miles; with 25,000 watch-towers built into 
_ long, the front paws 50 feet long. The face is 14| the wall and 15,000 detached watch-towers. The 
feet aude. The distance from the crown of the |air-line distance between the point where the 
head to the base of the figure is 70 feet. Being, wall reaches the sea at Shanhaikwan and the 
_ Situated in a hollow it has been covered with | western terminus, identified by Geil on the Great 
y windblown sand from time to time. The Sphinx | White River west of Suchow in the pan-handle of 
Nee ‘Ne ak shen abth, Dynesty. eee ves wes Kansu Benwinee, is 1,145 miles. 7 ae 
_ shipec . e Romans Cc. The wall which has crumbled i 
Pig gretored it. In the Middle Ages the Arabs called it | places was, at Kalgan (as neuer gr 900" By ae de 
tr Father of Fear. Col. H. B. Ferguson), 17 feet 6 inches thick and ~ 
_. , Early in 1935, Prof. Selim Hassan dug up the|16 feet high, made of two walls of large bric 
_ front part of a miniature Sphinx, while clearing piled between with earth and stones. It was Dutle 
mt ce ; ta the eastern side of the Chephren| by the Emperor Shih Huang-ti, by forced labor : 
q eyocnd. 4 : 3 as a measure of national defense, and has so 
Ari so. in the Pyramid area, Hassan discovered, | continued to the present day. The contests between 
in 1935, two so-called sun boats, hewn in the rock | the Japanese and the Chinese troops has been at 
ts uh of the cult temple. It was an ancient Egyp- | the so-called ‘‘gates’’ or passes through the wall, 
_ tian belief that every king, after his death, was | rather than to scale or blast:the wall itself . 
a, ao the sun god Ra and, like the sun, must make Tower of Babel, at the Chaldean City of Ur in 
_ & journey daily from the East to the West. To be | lower Mesopotamia, has completely disappeared 
 Teborn each day in the East he must return at |The base of the tower was 300 x 300 feet, tapering 
night from West to East. To make these two trips through 7 stages to the Shrine at the top. The 
: height also was 300 feet. A smaller Tower of Babel 
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ves gall, ee a yr day. ed and a night 
boat. T atter was also called a resurrection | was the Ziggurat at Ur, 195 x 1 i . 
boat. It differs from the day boat in that it is | and probably more than 150 feet hight Ghat cen - 
neo ered with 22 huge blocks of stone, apparently | was thickly peopled over 4,000 years before Christ. __ 
ite fe make it dark. It is about 104 feet long and the | The royal tombs date from 3,500 B.C. 
i epth, which is,about 39 feet, is much greater _ Stonehenge, an assemblage of huge shaped stones 
, tt an that of the day boat because in it the king | in 3 circles, one within another, on i at Plain, 
Was supposed to descend all the way to Hades.’| 90 miles or so southwest of London England. % 
Stone slabs were cut in the rock, reaching from! outer circle is 100 feet in diameter, the ear 
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feet in diameter, and the circle inside that 
one has a diameter of 40 feet. Extending around 


‘ the outer circle is a deep trench 333 feet in 


diameter. The stones of the outer circle, originally 
_about 30 in number, average 12x6x3 feet, 
fastened in couples by blocks fixed across the tops. 
The stones in the inner circles are smaller, 

The Circus Maximus, at Rome, built 605 B.C., 
by King Tarquin and rebuilt and enlarged by 
Julius Caesar some years before the birth of Christ, 
was 312 feet high, 1,875 feet long, and 625 feet 
wide. It then held 150,000 spectators, but the 
capacity was increased to 385.000 in the Fourth 
Century A.D. The place was used for’games and 
for horse and chariot races. 

Coliseum, or Colosseum, at Rome, one of the 
largest amphitheatres in the world, was begun by 
the Emperor Vespasian and finished by the Em- 
peror Domitian, 82 A.D. In 238 A.D. a fourth 
story was added. The ruins still stand. The build- 
ing, elliptical, was 615 x 510 feet, and _ the floor of 
the arena was 281 x 176 feet. The walls were con- 
crete; the Seats, marble; 50,000 persons could sit: 
20,000 could stand. The cost was 10,000,000 crowns 
($15,000,000). The work of construction was done 
_ by 12,000 slaves from Jerusalem. Wild animals 
were kept in dens under the fioor. Thousands of 
persons, including early Christians, perished in 
combats with lions and tigers. Gladiators also 
fought there. 

Appian Way, built 313 B.C. by Censor Appius 
Claudius, 360 miles long, extending from Rome 


"south to Capua, above Naples, and thence to the 


East, across Italy to Brindisi (then called Brun- 
dusium), on the Adriatic Sea, opposite Turkey. It 
was the highway to the Levant. 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, begun in 1173 A.D., at 
Pisa, Italy, by Romano Pisano and William of 
Innsbruck, and finished in 1350, was intended to 
stand upright, but commenced to tip during con- 
struction, owing to clay in the soil, which grad- 
ually gave way on one side, until the round 8-story 
marble building was 16 feet out of the perpendic- 
ular, and was 181 ft. high on the north side and 
179 on the south. It is still sinking at a low rate 
according to Dr. Dimitri Krynine of Yale 
University, research associate in soil mechanics. 
In accordance with an order by Premier Mussolini, 
since 1932 more than 1,000 tons of high-strength 
cement have been injected into the foundation 
through 361 holes, each two inches in diameter. 
From September, 1934, to April 1935, the movement 
of the top of the tower was studied with an 
“nclinometer’’ designed by Girometti-Bonechi. 
-**The results were almost incredible,’’ Dr. Krynine 
- said. ‘‘During September, 1934, the tower moved 
north, but at the end of that month turned around 


Mount Vernon and the Tomb of Washington 


Officials of the institution 


Source: 


a Mount Vernon, on the west shore of the Potomac, 


sixteen miles below Washington, is part of a large 
tract of land in Northern Virginia which was 
originally included in a royal grant made to Lord 
~ Culpepper. A portion of this land became (1690) 
the property of John Washington, great grand- 
father of George Washington. It was later in- 
-herited by Lawrence Washington, elder half brother 
@f George Washington, who is thought to have 
- puilt the original house (1743) and renamed the 
plantation Mount Vernon, in honor of Admiral 

Vernon under whom he had served in the West 

Lawrence Washington died in 1752 and 
two years later the title passed to George Wash- 
ington. ; 

To Mount Vernon (1759) George Washington 
took his wife, who was Martha Dandridge Custis, 
widow of Daniel Parke Custis, and here he lived 
the life of a southern planter during the_ years 
preceding the American Revolution. From Mount 
Vernon he went forth to become Commander-in- 

‘Chief of the revolutionary forces, and to Mount 
Wernon he returned (1783). At this time the 
remodeling of the mansion, which had been planned 
before the Revolution, was completed. The build- 
ings, gardens and grounds were enlarged and 
developed in accordance with General Washington’s 
own plans. The mansion and thirteen other build~ 
ings tan still be seen today, and much of the 
original furniture has been restored. From Mount 
Vernon General Washington again went forth 
(April 14, 1789) by highway, ferry and barge to be- 
come the first president of the United States, and 
returned to it after eight years of service. Two 


he years later, (1799) he died and was buried there. 


The Mount Vernon mansion and surrounding 


_ plantation was left to General Washington's nephew, 
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and moved south. This continued up tothe end of 
January when the movement toward the north | 
started again for a couple of months. At the same 
time the tower was persistently moving eastward. 
= pais: all these movements are microscopically 

Porcelain Tower of Nankin was built in that 
ancient capital ef South China in the early part — 
of the 15th Century. It was an octagonal 8-story _ 
tower, 261 feet high. The Taiping revolutionists — 
destroyed it in 1853. 

Angkor, a ruined temple city in Cambodia, in 
French Indo-China. Until 1907, it was in the proy- 
ince of Battambong, in Siam. Then it went to 
France, by treaty. The city was founded at the end — 
of the Ninth Century by Yacovarman, king of the 
Khmers, and lasted until the middle of the Thir- 
teenth Century when the Siamese drove them to 
the south, where they established a new Cambodian ~ 
Capital at Pnom Penh. 

Temple of Karnak, in Egypt, built 3,500 venir : 
ago and now in ruins, inclosed 914 acres of ground, 
but it was a low structure, consisting of a series 
of connected halls, with open courts. Ft 

Palace of Shah Jehan, the Mogul emperor at ~ 
Delhi, India, erected in the first half of the 17th © 
century, inclosed more than 100 acres, the walls — 
forming courts by meeting various wings. The 
building proper covered about 53 acres, the wing 
occupied by the women of the harem and the © 
eunuchs covering 20 acres. The British destroyed ~ 
most of the palace during the Indian Mutiny, — 
excepting the private audience chamber. In the ~ 
Great Audience Chamber was the Peacock Throne, ~ 
covered with gems. ae 

Palace of Pluto, discovered in 1939, is 150-feet — 
beneath the King’s Palace, at the 900-foot level 
of the Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico. There are 
three vast chambers in Pluto’s Palace in addition — 
to those in Carlsbad Caverns. Together they are 
great forests of stalactites, stalagmites, and other 4 
forms fashioned in limestone during some 60 ‘ 
lion years, including gigantic carvings of reptile- 
like creatures larger than the ancient dinosaurs. — 
They may be only accidental mimicries by nature 
rather than petrified remains. The King’s Palace — 
is 4,000 feet long, 600 feet wide, and varies in 
height from 200 to 375 feet. One of the Chambers 
in the Palace of Pluto is approximately as large. 

In France and Spain there are caves on the 
walls of which are drawings by prehistoric m 
of the animals of their day. And in caves through- 
out North America, Europe and Asia are fossil re- 
mains of human beings, animals, fishes, insects 
trees, etc. In the United States are many lime- : 
stone caverns, such as Mammoth Cave. é 
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‘> 
Judge Bushrod Washington, and by him bequeathed 
to his nephew John A. Washington, whose son, 
John Augustine Washington, became the lash 
private owner of Mount Vernon. Two hundred 
acres, including the Mansion and Tomb were ac- 
quired (1859) by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Asso- — 
ciation of the Union, after both the government — 
of the United States and the Commonwealth of — 
Virginia had declined to purchase the estate. This 


ncorpor= — 
ated under the laws of Virginia and holds ‘Moun 
—— “in trust for the people of th Unite f 
ates.’’ ‘ VAN 
The Mansion and grounds are open to visit ors 
every day during the year, including Sundays and — 
holidays. 2 ma 
The Association is pledged to restore the Mansion — 
and its surroundings as far as possible to their — 


I can truly say I had rather be at Mount Vern 

with a friend or two about me than to be attended 
at the seat of government by the officers of state 
and the representatives of every power in Europe.” je 
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A Has A, ‘8. abmprieage Association for the Ad- 


vancement of Science 
First Rate (at, Lioyd’s) 
Bachelor of Arts; able-bodied seaman 


iB. 
A.B. c. F. M. American Board of Commissioners 


Bede i 
A, I. M. E. 


for Foreign. Missions 
Archbishop 
Ante Ghristum (before Christ) 
Anno Domini 
Aide-' — aeetp 
Adjuta: 
ad Wiieom (at discretion) 
Admiral 
Advertisement 3 
American Expeditionary Force 
Aetatis (aged) 
American Federation of Labor 
American Institute of Architecture 
American Institute of Mining En- 
: gineers 
' Ante Meridian (before mid-day); 
Anno. Mundi (in the year of the 
world); Master of Arts 
Ancient Order of Hibernians 
Associated Press 
G. Assistant-Quartermaster-General 
Associate of the Royal Academy 
Anno urbis conditae (from the foun- 
dation of the city) (Rome) 
’ Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Architecture 
Baronet 
Battalion 
Before Christ; British Columbia 
Bachelor of Civil Law 
Bachelor of Divinity 
Bachelor of Engineering 
Bachelor of Letters 
Bachelor of Laws 
Bachelor of Music 
Bishop 
Brigade, Brigadier 
Bachelor of Surgery 
Bachelor of Science 
Bachelor of Theology 
British Thermal Unit 
Blessed Virgin Mary 
Brevet 
_ Centigrade 
' Chartered Accountant 
Of Cambridge University 
Of Canterbury (Abp’s sig.) / 
Captain 
Cavalry 


Companion of the Ba’ 


th 
Commander Order of the British 
‘ Empire 
Civil Engineer 
_ Compare 
Commissary General; Consul General 
Companion of Honour (Eng.); Court 
House 
' Chemical Engineer 
Companion of the Indian Empire 
Cost, insurance and freight 
Cominittee for Industrial Organiza- 


onic Justice — 

Companion of St. Michael and St. 
George 

Commanding Officer 

Cash on Delivery 

Colony; Colonel 

i College; Collegiate 
Commanding 

Commandant 

Commander-in-Chief 

Commander 

Commissioner 

Corporal; Corporation 

Certified Public Accountant 

Bachelor of Christian Science 

Companion of the Star of India 

Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer (Redemptorist Order) 

Commander Royal Victorian Order 

Hundredweight 

Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution 

Democratic 

Dame Commander Order of the 
British Empire 

Doctot of Civil Law 

Doctor of Christian Theology 

Doctor of Divinity 

Doctor of Dental Surgery 


Degree 
(L, delineavit) he drew 


Ditto, do. 
> dap bi »D.Lit. 
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(Gt aude) ‘aelete 

* Doctor of Engineering 7 : 

Distinguished Flying Cross . 

(Dei eee i by the grace of God 

The sam 

Doctor of Literature 

Doctor of Optometry; 
Osteopathy 

Deo Optimo Maximo (To God the 
Best and Greatest) 

Dominus 

Doctor of Optical Sciences - 

Doctor; Debtor 

Drachm 

Doctor of Science ; 

Distinguished Service Cross 

Distinguished Service Medal 

Distinguished Service Order 

Died without issue 

Duodecimo (folded in 12) 

(L. Deo volente), God willing 

Pennyweight 

(Eboracensis} of York (Abp’s sig.) 

Ecclesiastical 

Doctor of Education 

Master of Education 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary 

(L. exempli gratia), for example 

English 

Fahrenheit 

Fellow of the American bias bs 
cal Society 

Free and Accepted Masons 

Fellow of the British Academy 

Fellow of the Geological Society 

Fed. Housing Administration 

Field-Marshal 

Folio (a sheet of paper folded once) 

Free on board 

French 

Fraulein (Miss) (Ger.) 

Fell pandas: the Royal Astronomical \ 
Socie 

ete ie. ot the Royal College of Phy- 
sic 

Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 


Fellow. of the Royal Geographical 
Society 

Fellow of the Royal Society 

Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries ’ 

Grand Army of the Republic 

Knight or Dame Grand Cross Order 
of the British Empire 

Knight Grand Cross of the Bath 

Knight Grand Commander of the 

wopaies Ep pire 
nig Tand Cross of St. Mic! 

tae cere ? eel 
nig) rand Commander 

ade ectipe poe = the 
nig: rand Cross of Ro - 
torian Order sh Vig 

General 

Genus—kind 

German 

Governor 

Government 

General Post Office 

Greek 

His Britannic Majesty 

His Excellency; His Eminence ‘ 

His Ws Her) Highness; His Holiness __ 

His (or Her) Imperial Highness 

His (or Her) Imperial Majesty: 

His Majesty’s Ship 

Horse-power 

Headquarters 

His ae Her) Royal Highness 

His (or Her) Serene Highness ‘ 

Ibidem (in the same place) bata |" 

Id est (that is) z e 

Ignotus (unknown) 

Jesus Hominum Salvator (Jesus the 
Savior of Men), more correctly 
IHS, the first three letters in boa 
name of Jesus in Greek 

Incorporated 

Incognito (in secret) 5 ‘ 

International News Service 4a 

Inspector 

Instant: Institute hy .* 

International Order of Good Tem: 


- 
plar: 4 
Independent Order of Oddfellows i 
I owe you 
Italian 


Doctor of 


* United States—Abbreviations in Common Use 699 - 
ital. Italics Phil. Philosophical 
I. W. W. Industrial Workers of the World Phys. Physica 
ae ge syerea oe “_ (ie) meee it 
ie j e Peace - BM ‘OS eridian after mid-day); 
K. B. Knight of the Bath (seldom_used); Postmater; Piss Minister ” 
Knight Bachelor, King’s Bench P. M. G. Postmaster-General 
K. B. E. Knight Commander British Empire] P. 0. Post Office; Postal Order — 
K. Cc. King’s Counsel; Knights of Columbus | Pop. Population ; a 
K. C, B. Knight Commander of the Bath Pp. Pages 
K.C. 1. E. Knight Commander of the Indian | Pres. President 
Empire Prof, Professor 
K. C. M. G Knight Commander of St. Michael! Pro tem. Pro tempore (for the time being) 
and St. George Proy. Provost; Provisional; Province 


K. C. 8. 1. ee Commander of the Star of | Prox. Proximo (next) 


Major-General 
Mathematics; Mathematical 
Bachelor of Medicine 
Master of Business Administration 
Military Cross; Member of Congress 
Doctor of Medicine 
Merchandise . 
Mining Engineer; Mechanical En- 
gineey; Methodist Episcopal 
Medica 
Monsignor 
Mademoiselle (Miss) 
dame 
Member of Parliament 
Manuscript, Manuscripts 
Master of Science 
Bachelor of Music 
tor of Music 
Most Worshipful 
National Academician 
L. Nota Bene, notice 
Non-Commissioned Officer 
No date 
Nemine contradicente (no one con- 
tradicting); unanimously 
(It.) Netto (free from all deductions) 
National Guard 
Non sequitur (it does not follow) 
New Style in the Calendar 
Obitur (he died) 
Octavo (folded - Rh 


a His Majesty’s Service 


° 


«“ 


Ordinis Praedicatorum — of the 
Order of Preachers (Dominican) 

Opposite prompter 

Officers Reserve Corps 

Old Style in the Calendar (in Great 
Britain and U. S. before 1752) 


India ES. Postscriptum (postscript) ;prompt side 
K. C. V. QO. Knight Commander of the Royal | pt. Pint pt);p P 
Victorian Order - Q. C. Queen’s Counsel 
K. G, Knight of the Garter Q. E. D. Quod erat demonstrandum (which 
kil. Kilometre was to be demonstrated), applied 
kilo. Kilogramme to a theorem 
K. K. K, Ku Klux Klan : Q. E. F. Quod erat faciendum (which was to 
K. P. Knight of St. Patrick; Knight of be done); applied to a problem 
Pythias Q. M. G. Quartermaster-General 
K. T, Knight of the Thistle at. Quart 
Kt., Knt. Knight q. Vv. Quod vide (which see) 
Lat, Latin R., Rep. Republican 
lat. Latitude _ R. A. Royal Academician; Royal Artillery 
Ib. Pounds (weight) R. A. F. Royal Air Force 
L. H. D. (Literarum Humaniorum Doctor) |B. A. M. C, Royal Army Medical Corps 
Doctor of Literature R. A. S. Royal Astronomical, or Asiatic, Society 
Lit. D. Doctor of Literature R. C. Roman Catholic 
Litt. D * Doctor of Letters R. E. Royal Engineers 
LL. B. Bachelor of Laws Rear-Adm. Rear-Admiral 
722. Doctor of Laws Regt. Regiment 
LL. M. Master of Laws Rk, F. D Rural Free Delivery 
log. Logarithm BR. I. Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
long. Longitude Colours 
L. s. d. Pounds, shillings and pence; Money | R. I. P. Requiescat in pace (May he or she 
Lt., Lieut. Lieutenant rest in peace 
Lt.-Col. Lieutenant-Colonel R. M. Royal Marines; Resident Magistrate 
Lt.-Gen. Lieutenant-General R. N. Royal Navy 
Limi R. N. BE. Royal Naval Reserve 
Septuagint (the old testament) R. N. V. Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 
Monsieur, Meridian (noon) it Oe Reserve Officers Training Corps 
Master of Arts BR. S._¥. Fr. Repondez s’il vous plait (Please 


answer) 

Right Honourable (Member of Brit- 
ish Privy Council) 

Right Reverend 

Royal Yacht Squadron 

Fellow Society of Antiquaries (U. S.) 

Bachelor of Science 

Doctor of Science 

Master of Science 


Scruple 

Sculpsit (he engraved) 

Sergeant 

Society of Jesus (Jesuits) 

Sine prole (without issue) 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals 

N. Y. Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children > 

Sons of the Revolution 

Steamship; Saints 

Social Security Act 

Society of the Sacred Mission 

Street; Saint 2 

F. Sainte (female saint) 

Doctor of Sacred Theology 

Let it stand 

Temperature; Temporary 

Trinitrotoluene (high explosive) 

Transpose 

United Kingdom 

Ultimo (last) 

University 

United Press 

United States of America; Union of 
South Africa; United States Army 

United States Navy 

United States Pharmacopoeia 

Vide (see) 

Victoria Cross 

Veterinary 

Vice-Admiral 

Videlicet (namely) 


Jume; Volunteers 
Oo. S. B. Order of St. Benedict . el ER jase’ 
ee ree oman (hve. Veet cae 
J vy Councillor; Police Constable . Re ctoria Regina 4 
a os Ba Tentart (by the hundred); post s i ere ees ae Empress) 
: card Ss. ( ist) 
_ 1 . C. T. U, Women s Christian Temperance Union 
Pap ee tp hiieeophy ¥. ae ef re eevee ge , Romeen fodaon 
. Doctor of Philosophy : M. H. A. Young - : 
Ph. &: Goaduate in Pharmacy Y. W. C. A. Young Women s Christian Association 


Neal Deal alphabetical abbreviations of United States government agencies are not included in this list. 
‘ 


Var Geant ee) eae ee ey IE ee bee oe 


et 
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ces 
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Automobile Touring Mileage in the United ‘States : g 


Source: American Automobile. Association, revised 1939 


Ww. 
Md. 


Atlantic City 
Baltimore, Md. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Charleston, 
Va 
hicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, 
Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
Hagerstown, 
Harrisburg, Pa. | 


Albany, N. Y.....:...|....] 272| 339] 178] 280] 157| 703| 828|766| 478| 657] 534] 100] 340] 378] 278 
Atlantic City, N. J....| 272|....] 138} 349] 439] 427] 531] 820] 637) 495) 529; 656) 873] 179} 215] 164 
Balitmore Md........ 339) 138]... .) 417 es 5G 394| 696) 501) 359) 392 gaz 737| 54) - 73) 76 


- Cleveland, Ohio. 
_ Columbus, Ohio ; ee 
‘Detroit, Mich......... 3 6} 527] 712) 254) 643 BOA = 5 

__ Evansville, Ind 1 6731061} 406| 300) 236) 479] 345) 462]....| 695| 664) 732 
Gettysburg, Pa 340 9} 54] 428} 339) 428 a ae 6 6 


pee. 211| 926/1103} 993| 759] 880] 831/1229| 544] 580| 507 


97 7 
109| 926/1028| 928] 684] 824] 756|1164| 544) 580] 507 


Ox) a ee 
A BE a gclhse|Su) onlae 
a) ¢ ¢ 5 ra é = é, o |] 
° on 3 € } > @ & p> 
O42, 6] 8) 3) oe ae tee 
s/ 5] gleghe ls |s.| | 2 item 
Pd gle, Ont | eB (hy fie | t= | ele aieas 
PBN Fibs 2 eR ECR er UV te Fe bets) 35 
A pase) o ° s ° e oO 
Ali lols tm el |S lS 


1287| 846| 454|1573/1782| 716|1523| 8 504|: 
88}1816| 1504/2516 
Bian ue 1607/1555] 850} 599|1980]1572|1104|2124 Seat, 
2 66/1279}2026/ 1408] 493|2336|1762|1766|2345 
8 oe ines 1057) 871] 876) 762|1183| 746]123411326|2044 : 
aT wae 1552] 1894]1641/1115) 523/2252| 543129290 = 


647|.757|i8i0|,... ‘ 
1237| 935]1913]° 663]... _| 915|1 586| 1602/2073. 


1 

! 0} 1356}1922]....| 793/1711 1 1 

a 662) 644/1127] 1448/1514] 793]... |1913 S89 1786 8 

sans, Teng Lota dol ae Ballas POLE 
Aexico City, Mex oo Ell P 
Milwaukee.” : : 


Milwaukee, Wis... ...:|" 870]1 f paola 
_ Minneapolis, Minn.... 5! 5|2277| 650/23 
‘New Orleans, aCe a. : Peed 20 


‘a Petey entering Canada—(a) Report to the Canadi Imm: 

itctinn horn eke ) adian igration Officer at point of en 
4 .) tials establishing Roett ine alien residents of the United States should be 

port of entry into Canada and obtain a permit for admissio: 


result in seizure of the car, State li Failure to repor Ly 
_ articles or goods that may be subject to duty, > NOW! be presented. Do not fail to declare any 


ected —_——— Pe 


. 
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AUTOMOBILE TOURING MILEAGE IN THE UNITED STATES (Cont'd) 


Source: American Automobile Association; revised 1939 


SH oe 3 
Seimei |, ig fie le is r 
2/2 Orie | a is =| 8 - {|e filets 
Bi eieye eit ie Sle lOler ei eie 3) s & 
: 8 F E 8 3 3s 3 H J : ° 5 §. w s Cities in the East. 
o o = 
3 21 s ei/s/oa ape) Bs S 
less lelslz lf /elelelelelsle] z 
ail iA Z2/e |/R PRO; sale lale] 
784| 6: : Sant Me at : 
Tet] 498] $39) 239) 147) 485, 241) 476] 242] 422] 4903/1028) 593] 406| 382] 220/ Albany, N. ¥ 
208] S601 Gaal 223] tas] 388| 84) 359) 456) 705) 286] 948) 599) 555] 176) 463] Atiantie City, N. J 
BGs) 299) G08) 377) 192) 230/ 99) 231) 527) 759) 148| 812] 470] 495] 37] 527] Baltimore, Md. 
949) 219) 980) 316) 223) 647) 318| G05! 107| 390, S59\1193| 781| S88! 449] 181] Boston, Mass. 
Baol “aa) S44) S81) 422) 989) 370 227| 567| 574] 507| 750] 304} 116) 397] 491] - Buffalo, N. Y. 
ebieetberal cel caul- 32| 404) 622] 211} 256) 649/1136] 692) 401] 539) 109) Burlington, Vt 
i8o| Baa| Sos] Sis] S23) aro] Tas] deoliice dogl] $02] B88) 295] O42] 887] 826) Charleston; W. Va 
108| 764| 107| 827| 661| 639| 577| 279| 993l1010F 580/ 344| 198| S0s| 490] 928|  cHncaee. 
811| 521| 351| 584| 510| 557| 437] 1291 759|-76e] az5| S55] 11;| Sool Ses| esa] ciugmnatl, Ohlo 
175| 661| 216| 724| 64] 620| 465) 181] &80| 906] 441] 4101 132] 499] 300| goal ougveland: Oblo 
286] 593] 363| G06 674] 720] 601| 291) 831| 780] 637| 530 —S7| 250| S27| 7ee| Detroit Ron” 
186/1000| 128|1063| 897] 846| 813] 519|1220|1546 735 172| 405| 731| 736| 1164| eeenecne ere 
522] 389 7| 556| 212| 271] 118] 181] $44\-738| is0 ae 405) 721) 735] 1164 Evansville, Ind. 
495| 425| 536| 592| 248| 263] 154| 166| 580| 774] 181| 739 400| 435| 70| 880] | Bagartema, Nt 
648| 353| S93| 819| 176| 307| 103| 206| 507| 402| 295] 793| 438| 419| 114} B07| Harrisburg “Pac 
~ «| 830] 118| 892| 724) 747| 640| 345|1056|1075| 658] 244| 298] 635| 565| 894] Indianppells: ft 
&39].°°°) 878] 375) $15] G57] Soo] S43] 206] Soo] Seslio76) 433| sao] auc tee] snglanapolls, tad, 
118} 878|....| 935] 769| 718] 685| 386|1100/1317] 630| 266] S03|.612| 606| 1033] ouvilie ky 
892| 178| 933]... | 392| S15] 474| Boa] 284] 185] F33)1136| bod! S57] 623| 286] Montreal’ Que 
724| 215| 769| 303]... .| 423| -O4| B81| 333] 540| 340/ 068| 614| S19] 230; 338| Now Nork We 
7ai7| 637| 718| 815| 433|.---| 320| 494| 736| 962 “as| 991|.651| 70s| 193| 730| Norfolk Va 
Si) 28] SES] ott] $8 aaa] P| Ha] eel 3s] in) ae 38] a) | Paleo 
2 ners 233} 350| 236| 697/ Pittsburgh, 
1056| 265|1100|-284| 333| 756] 427| "7i4]....| 283| 673|1303| 871| 678] 562) 30% nd, Me. 
1075) 360/1117 540} 962] 634) 807] 283 Sh5l1319| 840] S40] 770] 2461 Quebec, Quer 
658| 555| 630| 733| 340| 88} 246| 342| 673| 880]. O| é73|  Bicmagnaes 
344|1076| 9060/1136 968] 991| 84, 300|1908|1319/ 463|.---| 473] 778] 809| 1258 St Lous Mor 
228] 633| 305| 664] 614| 651| 532) 233| 871| 846| 568| 473]....| 307| 470] 798| Toledo, Ohio 
535| 440| 598) 357| 519) 705| 493| 334| 678| 540| 623 307|....| 513] 510| Toronto, Ont 
565| 445| 606| 623| 230| 193| 136, 236] 563| 770| 110] 809| 470| 5i3|....| 563} Washington, D. C. 
994| 182/1035! 196| 333] 756] 4271 697| 102| 246| 673/1238| 798| 510| 56a)... ite M 
é a | ¥ eT Gelert 
= _ ‘ ’ = o ‘ , s =| c] 
oS ag oy 2 6/S/&1 8/2] 48/38] 4] 8 | 2x 
el2/2/8/6)]-/2/2/ 2) 2]2] 2/2] 242 | 2 
eiale Aloe leila] g S12 i-6 |= s | 2 | # | S&| Cities in the West 
plese el=leislelelsiel ete] S| ee 
yb mig < E aio 
STEELE E;elsie{aelele}e/e]e]2]33 
SlElziojelelelajalalalsial|>/s |> 
800| 463|1835| 674|1442|1613| 1142| 1065| 1587] 1854|1245|1395| 1061|1545| 448| 612| Bismarck, N.D. 
187u|1605|2291|1358| 494| 616|1827| 380|1937| 55/1309] 553| 447| 703]1590| 455/ Boise, Idaho 
1700|1337|2647|1548| 885|1423|2016|1015|2292|1527|1665|_ 839] 504} 931| 932) 628) Calgary, Alta. 
1044| 888|1494| 507|1320|1031/1001| 475|1140|1271| 512|1379|1107/1529|1181| 506] Cheyenne, Wyo. 
92| 422| 998] 487/2338]2050| 295|1502|1291'2290|1435|2321|1986|2471| 924/1481| Chicago, Ill. 
1083/1092} 516] 734|2239|1884| 697/1335| 2881997] 700|2298|2035|2448|1462/1425| Dallas, Texas 
9] 944|1381| 588/1405|1116| 916] 533|1026|1356| 399]1464|1201|1614|1241| 591] Denver, Colo. 
433| 169|1547| 554|1907|2068|_772|1520|1561/2308]1511|1860|1526|2010) 427/:103| Duluth, Minn. 
1643|1641]1179|1212|1987|1437|1258|1095| 584/1356/ 333]2105|1905|2255/1901/1348| El Paso, Texas 
1920|1743|1667|1409|1344| 738]1681 536|1403|120311553]1903) 748 Grand Canyon, Ariz 
elena, 


853 1878] 71 
1434/1127|1972]1039] 916 


On leaving i 
ur automobile entry 
at the point of entry in 
into the United States ‘ 
acquired in Canada must be declared, whether exempt 


rmit for cancellation. (b) Report 
the United States. 
and present State license card. A 
from duty er not. 


es, C 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Portland, Ore. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Salt Lake, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 


San Francisco, Calit 


ancouver, B. C. 
Winni 


. Man. 
YellowstoneNat-Pk. 


anada—(a) Report to the Canadian Customs at a boundary port of exit and present 
to the United States Immigration Officer 


(c) Report to the United States Customs at port of entry 
ll articles or goods purchased or otherwise 


AUTOMOBILE MILEAGE IN THE UNITED STATES (Cont'd 
Source: American Automobile Association; tevised 1939 


ae ayaa Rebar eit onice ke 
| a aoe Peli | a ta en geeece de 
: 7 ] . soe 
eae i 3 2) 8 Veer) ee tem e e ee aa oaes 
Cities of the South. | 2 | ~ 3 5 g 2 | & S| 2 g Shad 2 F " 
i S = a |= = 
Fé PISIEL SPIES] aia] ala ise 
G 2 3 “ 8 € EI $ > | S & | Rams 
31% ° g = Sia g o | 3 ne @ S a! 
“|< OS ie l(/SlZiazalalex aia lee 


an 
1S) 
oe 
iS 
» 
© 
co 


774) 418]... .|1142 

354}6919/1142)}.... 

ss 632} 220) 253)1000 
erasers 670] 446. 


Richmond, Va........ 7 484| 988 
.. Savannah, Ga........ p ane Ves 
5: 


549/1006 2 
845]1068| 65] 926] 932]1010 


MILEAGE ON IMPORTANT AUTOMOBILE ROUTES 
Source: American Automobile Association; revised 1939 rs 
NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 


anes Van Wert, Ohio...... 1,675 Nortli Platte. .......1,498 


Gerd keee. 2 3 Fort Wayne, Ind..... 1,750 Big Spring, Neb...... 1,423 
the eee Plymouth |. jo. 0. 0°, 1,800 Sidney, Neb.........1,373 


in ee 111 Vatparaiso, Ind...... 1,901 Cheyenne, Wyo......1,272 — 

it Dyer,’ Ind 9.2))) 3.04 2 1,953 La CRA Pe eer 1,220 

Be Fics toy ee 3 28 Chicago, Heights, Ill. .2, * ha fal a gl sete ogg 

PRET agi!» « liet 2, 2,184 Rock Springs’ ‘Sia saree 989 
Bere aie 00}; 2,199 Green pel es Be f 

Boe atate 2,299 Evanston, 


0 Greensburg... |. . 
9 7 ‘ittsburgh, 


33 Wet asics 2,630}| 1, Council Bluffs, beet 
a jd kik Bee Omaha, Nebr.. 2 
585 Sa oes ..-.2,588]| 1,453 Columbus........... 1 
aDespnas. Ben es Kearney wi... 2.5... i 


_ NEW YORK—BUFFALO 
oe PEN Miles|| Miles Miles}} Miles 
"New York)'N.“Y...)...:. 398 101 Liberty’. i.s.do scene 297 285 
Be nt yRidgefield, NiJ....... 392]| 117 Roscoe.............. 
t; 11 Hackensack. bees At: 144 Hancock << ).))cccadeele 


ng.. 
Se See Painted Post. 5 
NEW YORK—ERIE 


. Water Bap. ‘ay 
Euncharg aes. « , 
t. Pocono. . ‘ Coudersport 


; BOSTON—MIAMI 
ok , aton, M 11630|| "403 Washington, D.C... Lise Lat rr 
oston, Mass.......... j ashington, pals Ot ee otpore ae An 
rovidence, R. I....... 1,594|| 517 Fredericksburg, Va...1 md ahoke 
asterly, R. Tim ds.. 1,552 573 Richmond, Va....... ; 
17 New London, Conn... .1,532 595 Petersburg, Va....... 
ew Haven........... 1,479 651 South ae ve ate ators 
Bridgeport noe Ae ae 1,462|| 733 Raleigh, N.C... 1.11: 
ew ta EM te a oh 1,405 836 Rocwanbens N.C. 
peu, ETS as gee as cls 1 946 Columbia, 8. C.....! 
Tre nton, Bt W ie Rarcie sai 1 1,005* Alken; SiO. rae re 
4 1,021 Augusta, Ga... 12.12! 
Se), Se eee 1,205 Waycross, Ga........ 
1,282 Jac sonville, bop 
V3z7 St, Augustine... ...... 
7 Daytona, Peay cGeistt 


ii 


4 
2 
“4 


—_— a == 


Travel Route Distances 703 - 
Distances on the Highways of Europe (Kilometaty 
Source: Foreign Trayel Division of the American riety Association 
Figures show kilometers; a kilometer is 58 of a mile) 
c 
& 3 
S Sug . Sle G7 
4 e eo a 
sie)2/2 sted elie rs | 218 | ee se 
SP) 84 oo Se Solas! £18 | el Ss | a eee 
BYR elelsisisieisieleiel/sisigia 
<i/<|si/eijel/aialelalelalsalalalsis 
Amsterdam.......... 160| 6721532] 774/1918] 727| 880]/1239/1367|1106] 208/23 
Miigerar, © 46 csssce 160 598|1372| 614|1907| 807 720|1079|1207|1199| ~aslostoliane 34 1278 
Baden Baden... |. 598 1375] 180}1493| 696] 286/1476| 773| 876] 550|1905|1051| 74911167 
Bitedioua..*". 1883 1372/1375 | 1195|2740|2086| 1089) 709/1247}2157| 1324 3059 /2205/120412557 
CEE 5 ie ee 180] 1 1515] 868] 106/1294| 601|1025| 566|1927|1073| 77811339 
Belgrade... or ibis 1907 1493 2740 1515 142/163/2843/1234)1121/1859| 797| 44312071 |1483 
20] 286/1 653| 974 9] 67 
1573/2 
Bresl % 5 
Brussels 208 48 550|}1324! 566 4 9} 830} 672/1031]1 144 . 1301 
mdapest............ 1476 |1465 1051/2205/1073)_442| 900/1117|2303 1oi7| ese1di7| 854 1629|1041 
DAW aoe ere von 374| 214] 749|1294| 778/2071|1042) 884|1001|1379|1356| 212248311629 513 
bansig. ©. ots... 1198 1371165 2557|1339'1483| 471|1396|2656|1709| 494|1301|1895|1041|1513 
ee eee 
a 
g é e|% 3 
z e 3 3 a = 5 no) | 
SleElelelsltelelalelz|s Flel3/3 
STs Tels es eis i siaislelelelehare 
Stoahe Feka tha 8\& $18 | 64 2) eo eee 
2 FO FOs'G Cis re eli te fe) A ae | ee 
a 1035]1431/1088) 434) 09| 276| 973]2225|1780|2003| 1427| 71011308] 1544] 859 
Amsterdam 1226 708| 843) 62|2578|1574|1241| 484] 691! 546/1440] 283 
1155|1165|2163|2489|1302|1152| 721] 625] 214] 943 
72| 207|2723|1504|1152| 339] $36] 529]1368] 428 
896|/1791|2100|1926|1442] 507/1108]1362] 782 
713] 705|2797|1477|1922|1124]106211136|1935| 778 
: 781/2050| 1780/1795] 1327/ 434] 1035/1360) 628 
73|  62|1165| 207| 896| 705| 781 2655|1636|1333| 546] 629] 638|1379 
—_. 2225 |2578|2163|2723|1791 |2797 |2050|2505 3884 /3375|3020| 1959 2¢5|sa77| 2367 
= SE ha tap anne ee aa 1780 |1574|2489] 1504/2100 |1477|1780| 1636|3864 2239) 1279/2263] 1806 2703 1867 
Meeker tS: 2003 |1241/1302|1152| 1926 |1922|1795|1333|3372|/2239 50/1413] §12/1516]1162 
Ca ae 1427| 484|1152| 339|1442/1124/1327| 546/3029|1279| 950 1070| $97| 1306) 672 
Ses A arn 710) 691| 721 $36] 507 |1062 434) 629|1959|2265| 1413] 1070 601] 935] 408 
2 Se ae -**/1308] 546] 625] 529]1108 11136 |1035| 638|2623]1806| 812| 527] 601 839] 464 
+, AE as 1308] 240] 27411368] 1362 |1935 1368] 1379 |2377/ 2703/1516) 1366] 935] 839 1157 © 
Zavich 859 283] 943] 428| 782] 778| 628] 221/2367|1857|1162| 672| 408] 464|1157 


| Lausanne 


)| 278 
1141|2201) 455|1 


mo 
iS] 
© 
ow 
or 
my 
<j 
wo 
c 


~ 
iP 4] 
e 
3 
oO 
s 
28 
oO 
On 
a 
oo 
is 


*}1780]1636}2201 3864 1771|1720 
273| 485] 455|2 571| 584 


7 
931/1131/1395 3230 1333 
492 643] 445/1279|1033 


Source: he IE Travel Division of th 


London to—Paris, 205; 


1264| 939 


944| 957| 756 1383 9. 477)1709 
2575 |2588|2419 |2782/3864 |2118/3048 2063 2592/2203 i 3029 
51] 189 401} 509 a 


4} 1001 551 
138 856] 1361)1232 


185 Sue 


809] 615/1795/ 1327 
23 oe infe 


: glitao| Sea) alal 3] So] sea dail a 

2 756|2419} 189] 202 418 
594) 418 1398} 701 1395) 5 
4 216 1A eee oat 1840 1398 9 1779|1152 gis bs 2158) 2239 1273 


504 a ea 
511] 384/1135 
505 
551)1361| 574 
1232) 870 
950 
574| 870] 950 


- ) Singapore, Malaya, 308: Palembang, Dutch E, 
Amsterdam, 230; Rotter” | viaies, 8,695: Batavia, D. E. 


5 ns 8,983; Semarang, 
dam, 227; Cologne, 326; "Brussels, 200; Berlin, 600; DE. 1, §, 233: Sourehayacris ema ang, 


. E._1., 9,390; 


Stuttgart, 496; Hamburg, 480; Warsaw, 920. bang, D: E. I.’ 9,676; Koepang, D. E.'I., 10, 214; 


Paris to Basle, 268; Basle to Zurich, 49; Berlin, Darwin, North Australia, 


10,726; Longreach, 


552; Danzig, 806. Queensland rd om) ‘Charleville, 'Q.,' 12,316; Bris- 


London fo (Australian phd agg TU 205; | bane, Q., 


Brindisi Taly, ae Athens, Greece, 1,721; Alex- London a "South at route)—Paris, 205: 


andria Egyp 2,308: Gaza, Palestin ny 284; Rut- | Brindisi, 1,352; Athens, 1,721; Alexandria, 2,308: 
ah, Iraq, Te yet Baghdad, Ais 7; Basra, | Cairo Egypt, 420: Wadi Halfa, Sudan, 3,017; 
Tre + gr 8O0: Koweit, Arabia, 3,540; pg le off | Khartoum, Sudan, ‘3,517; Juba, Sudan, 4/276: 
harjah, Omen, | 4,140, Gwadar, Baluchis- | Entebbe, Uganda, 4,611; "Nairobi, Kenya, 4,945: 

fan, pe Tachi 4,880; Jodhpur, India, | Dodoma, Tanganyika, 5.317; Mbeya, Tanganyika, 

»264; Derbi. India, "5,0: Pains re, anette 5,809; Poe Broken Hill, No. Rhodesia, 6,116; Salisbury, 
Allahabad, ‘India, 5,919; Calcutta, India, 6,386; Rhodesia, 6,416; Bulawayo, So. Rh.; Johannes- 


_Akyab, Burma, 6,734; ‘Rangoon, Burma, 7,041: pune, Transvaal, 7,094; 
' Bangkok, Siam) 7,405: Alor Star, Malaya, 7.960: | 7,366; Cape Town, C. 


P., 7,904. 


- 


Kimberley, Cape Prov.,; | 


Distances on the Highways of Europe Pe Ti (Cont'd) aS 


Source: Figures show kilometers; a kilometer is 9 of a mile 


: : es ih ee 


1060} 505 

293/1353/ 1006 
. | 483/1139) 880 
.|.277| 933) 674 
~{1702)/1081/1572 
876] 736|1022 


St. Moritz 


773} 1008|2336 
690 


“ 11008] 389}1023 
: 2336 1105 1681 1 
74411162 


it) 
D> 


0 ii 
495}1135 


: 63; 56811251] 418} 388|1 
| |1364] 780] 776 


"Berlin to—Berne, 611; Bremen, 215; Essen, 317; 
mel 225; Konigsberg, 366; Leipzig, 100; Magde- 

g. 88; *Munich, 406; uremberg, 301; Posen, 158; 
ag Saal, 575; Saarbrucken, 466; Stuttgart, 438: 
The Hague, 422; Ulm, 437; Wiesbaden, 360, 
| Istanbul, Turkey to—Adrianople, 198; Batum, 
674; Beirut, 976; Brindisi, 847; Gibraltar, 2,099: 
“Marseilles, 1,552; Moscow, 2,300; Naples, 1/101: 
Odessa, 395; Smyrna, 558. 

London to—Aldershot, 37; Bath, 107; Bishop’s 
Y Caan 469; cage ae Bristol, 119; Cambridge, 
63; Canterbury, 0; Chatham, 34; Dover, 78: 
Falmouth, 307; fo kestone, 71; Glasgow, 402: 
iad Liverpool, 200; "Manchester, 184; Oxford, 64; Ply- 


: 


1606} 1562) 1470|1657)1646/1364| 780) 776 
451)/1400/1356/1264/1451/1634/1158 
1654/1326] 855/1865| 950}1010/1650| 632]1913)1237)1343 
1050/1260] 940}1517)1035|1095}]1312] 287|1169| 493 


389/1105 5 
79111023 sane i163 si i368 694) 570)1913/1169 1307 1281 
36 4 33: 680 


445/1474 tea 


1 2 “| a 
5 yet ake 7] 2 3 ye = e Si ie 
3] 21/2 )]5 1s Q2Qia|/a] 2 &ils|2 
i heap Re, Fe 8 wal 2 ae esis 2iaz|2 
a v a 2 2 } a) S € 2 2 o = 
a & ry q q 4 a) o € > Pe 3 @ 
er aie pe P= ha Ppa & Bose Wy ev ote se CHa pee fey ae pe) 
alee leis C/G/E finials ss 
early 1571-onol ort sno onolsaselmaqaleeoe 
716|1207| 458] 737|1012)1198) 646|1157} 969 rr 502/1242] 639} 913 
1310] ; 1198|1015| 266] 467| 302] 756) 794] 770 ee 
774| 685|1447|1571/1406|1394| 568) 618 427 
940] 757| 524] 511) 346] 784! 521] 512 635 
881} 471] 751| 797] 632) 758] 472) 226 899 
1226] 145] 975/1123] 958) 708} 605) 210 1074 
948) 406}1281/1397)1232)1191| 530 5 615 
1154/1464/1144)1148)1724| 535)1127 1044 
154 1052}1268)1103 75 5 951 
1464/1052 794} 629] 677|1045| 899 754 
1144/1268} 794 165|1198| 944/1023 634 
2 1148}1103) 629} 165 1033} 824| 858 1270 
756|1394| 784] 758] 708/1191|1724| 785) 677|1198/1033 1100} 794 
794| 568) 521) 472) 605 ore 535| 750)1045| 944 100 505| 525 
770} 618] 512) 226} 210 511127! 355) 899)/1023) 858) 794 5 801 
685/1093! 427} 635} 89911074] 615|1044| 951] 754] 634/1270| 525] 801 
1 
g 
cc) 
t 3 | w a 
° wis 
“ « a 5 < C ) © z cS 
Cte, 
Se TSTElElelsielelslelsi2i ele 
a q i=] cS) > o A (24 a 2 a a 5 i 
& & 2 = Ss si My" i) S & S$ me o = } h 
= Ole {Hl |) oO fadyate [ate pe Ts 
1060] 713) 279}1447|1571/1394|1666/1790|1197/1060| 293) 483] 277]1702| 876 % ; 
612] 886) 524] 511) 784) 606] 887| 579} 505)1353/1139] 933/1081) 736 3 
612. 492) 975|1123] 708/1218)1499| 503} 940/1006; 880 vies 1572}1022 : 
886} 492 1281)1397|1191)1492|1773} 986]1022| 511) 657) 451/1654/1050 a 
24) 975)1281 794) 677) 889)1170} 472)1124/1732|1606)1400)1326 1260 a 
511)1123) °397| 794 198} 95) 376/1003) 653/1856|1562/1356 : 
784) 708|1191) 677)1198 1293/1574] 205/1348] 1687/1470] 1264|1865]1517 8 
606|1218]1492] 889} 95)1293 410/1098} 748|1951/1657/1451| 950|1035 ‘ 
887|1499|1773} 470| 376|1574| 410 1379| 808/2083/1646|1634|1010)1095 1 
579| 503] 986} 472}1003} 205)1098]1379 1159/1490} 1364|1158/1650)1312 $ 
940/1022)1124) 653)1348)| 748] 808 1353] 780} 904) 632] 287 } 


776| 570)1913)1169 © 
206|1237) 493 . 
904} 570) 206 1343] 599 " 
tos ee: 
599] 744 ; 


Wiesbaden 


803/1158) 1650 1312 
0}1082} 904! 632) 287 


BS | Trieste 


656) 675} 574)1061 

1474) 1510, 1005}1545}1111/1463 

176}1184/ 686] 830]13u1 

176 902) 669 eae 1125 

640 1237) 493/11 605 

rey 1647|1033| 921}1145 
1343] 599). 977) 711] 5 

744 oss 1162)1289 


418/1 


- OTHER TRAVELING DISTANCES IN EUROPE, STATUTE MILES 
Source: United States War Department Official Table of Distances 


mouth, 246; Portsmouth, 74; Sheffield, - 
ampton 80: Yarmouth, "1327 Sn Sees 
paiaaria ite Peregiona, Poel Pepe | 538; 
ogne, adiz arthagena, 32) - 
zaltar, 456; Malaga, 383; Marseill es, 165; i ey 


"Pa s to—Amiens, 81; Bordeaux, 363; Boulo; 
158; Brest, 387; ‘Brindisi, 1,169; Calais, ae, 
Chateau- -Thierry, 59; Cherbourg, 230; Di fe 196: 
Dover, 204; Havre, 142; Kiel, 652: Lill 156; 
pe: Brit disi, 39 

me — Brin 4, Lausanne, 640; 

seilles, 565; Milan, 404; Naples, 155: Pisa, MOT “i 
Spezia, 254: Turin, 413; Venice, 378. 


Travel Route Distances 705. 


Distances Between Ports in Asia 
Source: United States Hydrographic Office; statute miles, water routes 


Ed 4 ' aS 
+18) 2] 28] e8| 2] ea] of] 8 | 28] 3.) 8 o 
2/2} 2/8] ae] & | "| 28] & | $2) $2) 3 
alPolotaji™= | 21% |e tals |e Te 
2270} 430) 3724) 230] 334] _777|* 683] 1902] 161] 1596] 1072] 1533 
0} 2121) 2138] 2466) 2052] 1795] 2904] G06) 2165] 38i2| 3293] 3678 
2121 0} 3570] 624) 96] 822) 1077] 1748] 306] 1990| 1466] 1921 
2138] 3570 0} 3914] 3496} 3399] 4367] 1825] 3618] 5280] 4756) A1A7 
2466] 624) 3914 0} 529) 906] 541} 2092] 356] 1457) 930] 1401 
2052}. 96] 3496] 529 0}__727| 981] 1674) 211] 1894] 1370] 1825 
1795} 822] 3399] 906] 727 0} 1338] 1578|__717| 2202] 1725] 2023 


3) 2904) 1077) 4367) 541] 981) 1338 0| 2545} 808] 1135] 534] 1199 
7 


8| 2545 0] 1796} 3458] 2934] 3345 


2165) 306) 3618] 356] 211] 717) S08] 1796] _0}_ 1722] 1198) 1658 © 
Viadivostok........... | 1596, 8812] 1990] 5280] 1457| 1894] 2202] 1135] 3458] 1722] _0|_ 1153] 1093 
Weihaiwel.............| 1072) 3293] 1466] 4756] 930] 1370] 1725] 534] 2934] 1198] 1153] __0| ‘1274 
Yokohsama....... -..-| 1533) 3678] 1921| 5167] 1401] 1825} 2023] 1199] 3345! 163! 1093l 1274!" 0 


Distances Between West Indies, Caribbean and Gulf Ports 
Source: United States Hydrographic Office : 


= [=] » J] a CJ Six. 1 oN 
Q ° ° Te os: els = 31.9 
flee] |G] elel2i3] lz gals 
City a= Pelee tes |e py 2 ty 5 se e |tg| = g é 
ael(a*)s{ sie] e!] |e 15°! § | s8l cel eo] § 
Oo |0 4G Ot i Mm) pea a |& Ja i S 
oC eee ee 0} 803) 941) 774)1576| 727| 713] 864/1368|1255| 3738 509 1023) 1615 
Cartagena. 803 0} 324! 544/1823)1315/1301} 707/1702|1639| 546] 9384|1054|1739 
941) 324) O} 805)1719|1155)1226| 969)1616)1576| 629)1185|1315]1635 


1823|1719|2069| 0) _886| 872|2233) 451] 514|1428|2057|2560| 717 
1315|1155|1325/ $86|__0|_106|1488|_694| 593| 874|4207|1720) 937 
3/1301] 1226] 1312| 872} 106) 0/1474] 658) 533) 917|1193)1689| 1001 
707} 969] 172|2233|1488|1474|"0/2129|2016| 837| 552) 408]2174 
1702) 1616| 1945] 451) 694/ 658)2129| 0] 263/1304|1848/2376| 919 
1639] 1576| 1854] 514| 593) 533/2016| 263| _0|1238/1736|2250| 957 
“546| 629) 668|1428} 874) 917| 83713041238} 0) 805/1152|1367 
‘G84 1485] “521 2057] 1207 1193| 552] 1848|1736| BO] 0] sa7|2129 


1054/1315] 538/2560)1720/1689} 408)2376/2250)1152) 597 


lS TC as Se i ss, a 11615|1739|1635|2005| 717| 937|1001121741 919| 957|1367|212912494 


Distances Between South American (Pacific) Ports. 
Source: United States Hydrographic Office; statute miles 


1 ij 
Se e é e\3 2 zy > 12 

je - ola io | Sm i] 5 ae =o Lice 

ow,  , 185] 2] 3| 2/33 e2|22| 3| ¢| 3/82] 2) 8 les lee 

S27) 2/8 silo le io | 2) 8 ele | di dle 

Antofagasta, Chile. ....... 0} 374| 248| 936] 456|1961|1693| 258] 953] 480/1289|1496] 821]2299] 663 
Arica, Chile..........-...-| 374] __ 0} 603| 683] 808]1709|1441]1127|1306] 158|1035)1244| 567|2650]1016- 
@aldera, Chile...........-- 248} 601) _ 0/1129] 226]2148]1879| 484] 723] 698|1480|1682|1013|2067| 433 
Galao, Pary...-......---: 936] 683|1129] _0|1308|1047| 778| 759/1762| 539) 372| 582] 147|3076|1504 
Gequimba, Chile _..| 456| 808] 226]1308] __ 0/2319)2051| 693) 524) 901/1655)18538|1193)1869) 234 
Esmeraldas, Ecuador....... 1961]1709|2148|1047|2319| 0) 410]1785/2750/1565| 694] 484)1176|4037|2509 
Guayaquil, Ecuador........ 1693] 1441|1879] 78/2051} 410] _0)1517/2482)1297) 426) 215) 907)3769)2241 
Iquique, Chile.............| 258]1127| 484] 759] 693]/1785|1517| 01190) 253/1111/1320| 645/2535) 901 
Lota, Chile................} 953]1306| 723|1762| 524'2750|2482|1190| _0/1392/2097|2284)1649/1371| 309 
Mollendo, Peru............| 480] 158] 698} 539] 901/1565}1297] 253/1392| __0| 891/110) 423)2734)1108 
Pacasmayo, Peru.......... 1289| 1035|1480| _372|1655| 694) 426|1111/2097| 891) 0] 232) 501/3396|184 
Paita, Peru. ..-.--.------- 1496]1244]1682| 582/1853) 484) 215)1320/2284)1100) 232) 0} 710)3571)2043 
indo OP ElU..12-2 anaes ~g2i| 6567/1013] 147/1193|1176| 907| 645|1649] 423) 501] 710) 0|2969)1890 
Magallanes, Chile.. ... - . ...|2299]2650|2067|3076| 1869/4037 |3769|2535)1371)/2734)3396/3571/2969) __0)1656 


Valparaiso, Chile.......... 


Panama Canal Distances (Statute Miles) 


3 : tates Hydrographic Office 
Col too Baltimore; - 3 Raa ea ; | Montevideo, 6,144; Para, 2,659; Pernambuco, 3,774; 
Charleston, 5. C., 1,801: Galveston, 1,719; Havana, pia ee Lees? fn Aries, Chile, 2,212) Callao, 
» S. ©., 4,001, oo as ,550; Guayaquil, > » 4,041, Val- 
1,155; Halifax, 2,668; Jacksonville a dnibBs | Key | paraiso, 3,013; Auckland, 7,499: Bombay, 14,821; 
West, 1,220; Kingston, Jamaica, hong: Norfolk, Calcutta, 13,989; Colombo, 13,919; Guam, 9,199: | 
New Orleans, 1,616; New York, 2, Pes rae Hong Kong, 10,588; Honolulu, 5,395; Manila, 10,764$ 
Geauk, $208; Gibialtar, 4.980; Glasgow, "5,208: | 1208s" Wellington, Ladle Yokoharad, Bese tes 
Hamburg, 5,838; Havre, 5,313; Liverpool, 5,237: Angeles, 3,354; Seattle, ° 4,630; San Francisco, 
Plymouth, Eng., 5,130; Buenos Aires, 6,276; | 3,737; Vancouver, 4,643, 


 Place—Route and Season 


ati, Den,--Winter; E. bound. . 
Summer; E. bound. 
% Acajutia, ‘Sal. 

Ace ulco, Mex. —Via Panama Canal 


tien Vg Milagellahbrs Orkin ders s+ s,s 
Adelaide, Aust. — Via Panama, 
, Tahit., Syd., & Melb........... 


Via St, Vincent & ape Town. 

_ Aden, Arabia— Winter; E. bound. 
Summer; E. bound. 

- Ajaccio, Corsieca—Winter: E. bound 
_ Summer; E. bound. 

ee ig Africa—Via St. Vincent, C. 
‘Ver 

Algiers, Metat winter: "B. bound 
_. Summer; E. bound . 

; naa Honduras—Via ‘Panama 


_ Via Swash Chanel 
Ams ua aN ehh — Winter 


negra, Azores—Winter; E. bound. 
Ge BE. bound 
n a, Cuba—Via Crooked I. Pass. 
Geld Chile — Via Panama 
VELA y viele incense oct oie s wie oe 
werp, Belg. —Winter; E. bound 
jummer; BE. bound,........... 
oe Bay, Haiti—Via Crooked I. 
& Windward Passages....... 


ahia, Brant. J EAS aR IG nia 
Bahia Blanca, Argentina. 
_ Bahia Honda, Sl Paba bd; ‘outside 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A 
Barbados (Bridgetown), W. 
celona, Spain—Winter; BE. Beda 
er; E. bound 
‘erre, Pees. W.I. Via 
Anegada Passage.............. 
sse Terre, St. “Christ. Weck. 
Via Anegada Passage.......... 
lize, B. H.—Via Str. of Fla; S. bd. 
‘muda (Five Fath. Hole Anch.) . 
hop’s Rock (lat. 49° 50’ No., 
ng. 6° 27’ W.)—Winter, E. bd. . 
_ Summer; BE. Li paete 
erences Niear 

_ Via ¢ Grooked I. ean Wind. Pass. 
Bocas del Toro, Panama — Via 

“Crooked I, and Wind. Pass. . 
: ay, India—Winter; E. bound: 
‘Via Suez Canal 
_ Summer;#. bound; Via Suez Canal 
Bordeaux, Fr. inter; E. bound. . 
: ummer; PORDOUD lr Rite 5 ¥.<)si0) 
U.S. ee CEre 
s ni 


Am ‘Vineyard ‘Sd. 
Biwi & polkas any In Giae satan 
: eee Nantucket Light Vessel. . 
ja. L. I. & Vineyard Sounds & 
VPoliock Zoe Slue. 
FF Fr— Winter: Bh “pound. . 


remen, Ge rm. apd ae: Bonn 
‘Su at E. Le ret s 
Benen ha 


ect 
Qe ve0§ Pe Bre oe Bahia, Rio de 
Jan id 


Distances by Water from New Vou cia 
> Source: United States Hydrographic Office, Nav, Dept. — 
ee TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM NEW YORK CITY (TH 


Miles 
Naut. | Stat. 
3,654 | 4.208 
3,824 4,404 
2,850 | 3,282 
3,44 3,965 
11,524 | 13,270 
10,904 | 12,557 
12,650 | 14,567 
6,521 ,009 
6,539 7,530 
3,965 4,566 
3,983 | 4,587 
4,674 5,382 
3.622 4,171 
3,640 4,192 
2,762 3,181 
20 23 
24 28 
21 24 
3,927 
4,043 
2,512 
2,508 
‘ 1,412 
4,157 | 4,787 
3,386 | 3,899 
3,487 4,015 
1,444 1,663 
4,535 
9,821 
7 1,666 
4,089 ,709 
6,154 087 
1,226 1,412 
413 76 
1,829 2,106 
,719 4,283 
3,737 | 4,303 
1,624 | 1,870 
1,531 | 1,763 
1,704 | - 1,962 
681 7 
2,934 | 3,379 
3,035 | 3,495 
2,001 } 2,304 
2,048 | 2,358 
8,174 § 413 
8,192 | 9,434 
3,243 3,735 
3,318 82 
234| 269 
305 351 
378 435 
290 334 
3,250 | 3,743 
3,351 | 3,859 
3,628 | 4,178 
3,729 | 4,204 
746 859 
2,369 | 2,728 
5,871 | 6,761 
6,004 | 6.914 


Place—Route and Season 


Cartagena, Col.—Via Crooked Is. 
& Windward Pass.........-- 
Carupano, Ven.—Via Virgin Pass. . 
Cattaro, Aust.— Winter; E. bound 
Summer: E. bound 
Cayenne, Guiana. i). . 200 ses fee = 
Charleston, S.C., U.S. A......... 
Charlottetown, P. E. I.—Via Gut 
Df Caso 355... sae peer eke s at 
Cherbourg, Fr.—Winter; E. bound . 
Summer; E. bound... ........ ais 
Christiansted, St. Croix, Ss. I—Via 
Virgin Passage . 
Cienfuegos, Cuba— Via Crooked T. 


Colombo, Cey.—Winter; E. bound, 
Via Suez Canal; S. of Sokotra I. 
Summer; E. bound, Via Suez 
Canal, S. of Sokotra I.. 
Colon, -C. Z.—Via Crooked I. « 
Windward Pass.......... J 
Copenhagen,  Den.— Winter 
DOWNES VRE Ao ees mies aie a 
Summer; E. bound 
Via Pentland Firth (Winter).. PS an 
Via Pentland Firth (Summer) . 
Coquimbo, Ch,—Via Panama Canal 
Corfu, I, of Corfu—Winter; E.bound 
Summer; E. bound. 
Corinto, Nic-—Via Panama Canal . 
Coronel. Chile—Via Panama Can. . 
Vin Mageltan Strn lace Seas wes 
Culebra I. (The Sound), W.I...... 
Cumana, Ven.—Via Mona Pass. . 
Curacao (Santa Ana Hbr.) W. L— 
Via: Mona Pass.7. 2 ose ne 


emerald, Ecuad.—Via auaeaes 


Eten, Peru—Via Panama, Cana is 
Fall ‘River, Sea get 


thak fiat. 1 20° long. 
tbe W.)—Winter; E hound: 
aranners E. bound. 


Fayal (Horta), Azores—Crossing 
Long 47° W. in Lat. 40° 30’N. 
Fernandina, is Oe BAR ee es 
Fishguard, Wales Winter: E. re 
Summer; E. bound. 
Fiume, A. H. —Winter; E. bound.. 
Summer; E. bound 
Fort de France, Martinique, W. I.— 
Via Anegada Pass 
Fort Pond Bay, N. 


Summer; E. bound C 
Gdynia i, oc 55 Vive Ce 


Summer; E pound 
Georgetown, Brit. Guiana. 
Gibraltar—Winter; E. bound. 

Summer; FE, bound............ 
Gibraltar, ‘Str, of ats 35° 57’ N., 


long 5° 45’ LL eho E: 
POUNG Jc, ak ee tenes abeid 
Summer; Ey bound), 3.6. 6.06 4 os 
Glasgow, Scot.— Winter; E. bound. 
8 er; E. boun 


umm t 
Gothenburg,Swed. — Winter: iE. bind 
eae E. sae ga 


BATTERY) TO: : 


- Miles ca 
Naut. | Stat. 
1,853 | 2,134 
1/893 | 2/180 
4626 | 5,327 ; 
41644 | 5,348. 
21447 | 27818 pd 
627 72: ; 
832 958 
3,125 | 3,599 a 
31226 | 3,715 : 
1,465 | 1,687 . 
1,682 | 1,937 | 
8,607 | 9,911 oll 
8,625 | 9,932 ne 
1,974 | 2,273 
3,928 | 4,523 | 
4'029 | 4/639 
31675 | 4,232 } 
31845 | 4/428 “si 
4'468.| 5,145 ’ 
4'516 | 5,200 | 
4°534 | 5,221 , 
2,700 | 3,109 4 
4'839 | 5,572 f 
8.135 | 9.368 ate 
1,422 | 1,638 rau 
1801 | 2,189 
1,7 2,037 ' 
4'053 | 4.667 
41223 | 4/863 
2\217 | 2,553 pry 
1,670 | 1,923 4 
3'249 | 3:741 a 
1350 | 3,858 ; 
2,491 | 2,868 “a 
3,029 | 3/488 | 4 
159 183 ; 
5,178 | 5,963 a 
51196 | 5,983 . 
2,812 | 3,238 ie 
2/9 3,367 
2,115 | 2,436 
757 872 
2,992 | 3,445 
3,104 | 3'574 
4.848 | 5,583 
4,8 604. 
1,717 | 1,977 é 
110 127 = 
1,093 | 1,259. 
2:765 | 3,184 { 
1,887 | 2,173 
2/839 | 3/269 4 
2'964 | 3.41 S 
4:173.| 45799 . 
4.0 4.675 ve 
4,078 | 4.696 | 
2,21 1553 a 
3,207 | 3/693 , 
3,225 | 3,714 \ 
3,183 | 3,665 
3:201 | 3,686 J 
31036 | 3.496 
3.175 | 31656 ; 
3.570 | 4,111 } 
3.740 | 4,307 
102 117 
1,319 | 1,519 
2,810 | 3,236 — 
10,215 | 11.763 


44a ANAS 


i 


wW.i. 


Dista 
mees, by W 
2 ater, from N 
< f ew York City 107 
Place— Route and Season Miles : 
= Naut. Place—Ro' M 
Heveee GakactGatenh “House Stat. ute and Season iles 
utslde: 8. bound. S. pound. | 1,297] 1,413 || Masatian’Mé Naut. | Stat. 
alifax. Nova Scotia..... 77° 7° 1186 ‘ azatian, Mex.—-Via PanamaCanal 1,4 
Ham BES 66 to sco sis , 1/366 |} Melbo ex.—-ViaPanamad 402 | 1,614 
et Ce bound) 3848 | 4.208 kien So Canal) RRS Tae 
Bauer} Roads, Va., U.S.A... 3,749 | 4/317 Via Magellan Rete eee eee 12,838 | 14,7847 
avre, Fr. Winter; B EB. bound. } gas 324 Vie Ponts Se ithe 14'845 
Sere Gee aaa | | Yee a at aice | ae 
eee oe V9) 1,60 Vin Be Sr ae eres a 11eee 
oo Canal: S. of bound: Via Suez " ie 13,364 vAdelaile Cape Town & Rie 14,893 
ama, San Francisco, . 13,38 ound: V 162 
vig Ckohama & Shanghal--- "| 11,691 aa Mobile Ala. bound: Vis Nipietes Conall 12.078 1f'981 
hama og po al Yoko-|  * 13,463 S. bound... S. A.—Outside:| —" 3 | 14,962 
Via 9 Panama, Peeminit, Chania kk 11,989 | 13,806 Mollendo, Rais rao 1,658 | 1,909 
via sues iGanal. Goldmbho. & 12,171 Mona Pass. * Wat? Is i aie oe be dines 3.8 
Col 17 14,01 at. weet 3° N 813 4,391 
yibingapore: W iiiters te bootd. i eee W). WL... long. . 
Sing rere Gaitke tut Monte Crsth eh eee 1.401 1.618 
Honolulu, Hae vi a bound..... 11,664 | 13.433 Via wideo, Uruguay —Direot 266 wane 
Via Magellan Str aPanamaCanal| 6,702 Be N & Rio.de Janeiro... sain og Bahia eee 
F Via Isthmus of Tehuantepec.. .. 13,312 | 15,329 ie lb _—Winter; E. bound... 6,111 | 7,037 
quique, Ch-—Via Params OS Cored Bey Nassau, NP’ pare NE fs eee 
Istanbul aD Str... a a 4,611 dence Channel BE. Provi-| , 
eo bee et Biase | ‘ese pie a ang te Oh Bee Oe 
Jacksonville. Fla., U.S. A-........ 044 "309 Hound: Qutside: S. of Dry 
Jacmel, Haiti—Via Crooked I.’ & 792| 912 B: bopts ‘Gimdat a ee eee 
Windward Pass... a Tortugas Shea S. of Dry} " 7 | 1,989 
Kalamata, Gr.— Winter: E. bound. 1.715 || Newport, R.1., U.S. ‘a Dee 1.711 | 1.970 z 
emer: E. bound. 559 | 5,250 sland Sound a Long 
aa et. e868. eet te Wee Coe 138| 159 
sensiaes 8  errnereeeneneene 1,128 | 1,299 || Norfolk. bE 238 je. oe 
ingstoi. Jamates Via" Crooked LF | 1388 |] Newvitas. Cuba—via Grogkea Peo ee ee 
lca Via Crooked) | 434} 1697 || Odesse. Rus — Wint i 
Kristiansand, Nor. oe pelaien sw 1,474 | 1,697 Odessa, Rist Winter! B we ‘Bota + 1,274 1,467 ; 
Summer’ B. botind “=o: 3448 | 3.971 || Simmer ‘Winter: i. botind! bail | Sigs 
* ais, Ven.—Via Mona Pass. 618 | 4,166 || poiti. P E. bound... 3,601 "147 
‘3 pais, FE— Winter; E. bound. - ee g-tee Bait. Peru Yi + ‘Panama’ Cainal ‘ 2 ara 3 be 
La Palmas, Canary Und «sees. $178 | 3638 || | Windward Fass. ia Crooked 1 &| 310 | oy 
an, ne en ge iy eal 14 Para, Brasil- “Great Gireig 77272771 2RT Wh Sage 
Eierpool, Re ae Pensacola, Fla., U. 8. AS. bour | eae ees j 
mmer; ead aged, E. bound " Outside; S' of ‘Bao 688 P 
Livingston, Guat.—Via ne Firth (lat. 58° 42° Nelo 1,618 | 1,863 
Florida; S, bound Straits of 3° 20’ W. )_ Winter oe 3 long. . : 
London, Eng.——Winter _ Summer: E, bound. SES 3,077 543 
Summer; E. boun ’ ernambuco, Brazil ie 24 e930 
Los Angeles, 'Cal Sie pe ee 2B 
Panama Canal. Philad ! Ay ee ns oF 
Wi, Magellan Str. ooo es Philadelphia. Pa., U: 8 A 8,927 | 4,522 
agallanes, Chile of Sa Jee summer: sng. Winter; I E. basi 3.033 | 3,403 d 
‘oint + ; 
saa gets Har jin pointes Pie: dais, W.ts:| bag] Me 
ee totnd (isis P ort Antonio, Jamaica bin “vis 1462 | 1,684 a 
Manila, P 1—Vig Panwuw Caral rae Pans | aus pee 
sa Balintang Channel ate leae hk teeeee SE vin Groaned oa . 
G. C., & Yokoham . : ag serie oe 
RR ee 11,555 | 14,533 ‘Bans, Cuba—via Gicgked'r| 2872 | 158° 
vera Shanghai & Hong Kong .| 12,620 Port Ta RTuLT EE: Aoi 22 Sis 1,216 | 1,400 ~ 
a Panama, Honolulu & Yoko-| 14.633 mae Lé& Windward Bagead : 
ae 1 ST Pe 11,853 | 13 Panama Canal & Balb rs 
Winter: | E: Set ee aa ela! ag ‘Castries, St, Lucia, W Balboa.-| 2,871 |" 2.780 
;S.of So Port Draco (Piraeus) Gr. 
SuGansl: §. of paste RE Eh al a Co 2,012 
. of Sokotra 1... . Summer; 4 “Manwdine 4 
vig Suez Canal, Aden, Coiombo, 11,539 | 18,288 |) P ort Gibrara, ¢ Repel ae Crooked Base ; 
VigSuez Canal. Winter 5 bound 11,572 | 13,326 || Port Limon, C. Re Via ‘Crook 1,216 | 1,400 
Me eee Summer: E. bound .| 11,590 & Windward P ed I. , 
Bingape ae vin Colombo, | &| — Port LObOw, MGR. «co. setae nce gt 2,047 | 2,357 
3 . v ort Natal (Durban). Af... ... 2.5, % ‘ 
Via Suez, Cojombs. we Singapore: 11,562 | 13,14 || Port -of Spat (Durban, Dam) Als op og be pee? | gees 
M Summer; E. bound...... 11,580 Via cpa ee Pie Ww. L— * “ 
ya Ecu.—Via Panama Canal. 2) 6t1 13,335 Via Barbados. ...:.+-s020c00s ‘| 1,939 | 2,238 ; 
argeaibo, Ven.—Via La Gusira &| S007 || PortSaid, Feyot— Winter botind 3198 | BY | 
‘Vig Mayagu z, P. 2,228 | 2,566 port, Townsend Wash, Wee 5,143 re a 
Nac wigis tee a Panama & San Franci aan d 
Mare, Igiand (Ns Macy. Yara)” Gal: 2,256 | 2,598 || p, erence Str San] Franciseo| 12°908 18:348 {Mg 
iE ia Panama ‘ A.—Via a i 5 
Margery rete Ga Mar Bay), Ven a brose Channel: Vineyard Sound 
Marseilles, Fr. — an Foe 1,879 | 2.164 349 402 
sae torn e ger boii. | 50 | ed ee 
‘own, Great Inagua I. é oO 5,886 | 6.778 
Via Crooked I. Passage. ..| 1.205] 1,388 13.760 | apis 
1,270] 1453 


Place—Route dud Season 


i 


t Portsmouth, N, H.,U. S. A.—Out- 
side Nantucket Gighiaasel’: 
Preston, Cuba—Via Crooked I. Pass, 
Progreso, Mex..'......-.--+-200> 
Provincetown, Mass., U.S. A.. 3 
Via: Ambrose Channel; Vineyard 

Sound & Pollock Rip Slue..... 
_ Puerto. Barrios, Guat.—Via Btralts 
of Florida; S. bound. 
é Puerto ‘Cabello, Ven. —vVia San 
5: _ ‘Juan, P.R.,Curacao& LaGuaira 
a Puerto Cortes, Hon.—Outside; 8. 
4 


bound; Via Straits of Florida. . 
Puerto Mexico, 
Punta nea, es 

Canal. 


MEO s niels ores as 
peor pes 


Queenstown, Ire.— Winter; E. b 
Summer: &. bound 
Rio de Janeiro, Br. 
_ Roseau, Dominica. 
7 epttendam, 


“Via Anegada Pass.......... 

} ae ee Ww. I.—vVia 

_, _Anegay 

St. Thomas, W. 

\ paoene: (Porto Grande), Cape 
erde 


penana ay. ‘Dominican. 1 Rep... W. 

San Diego, Cal., U. Miia 
Panama Canalo... ..0 6.3. 
Via Magellan Str.............. 

‘San iErAyolsca, Cal., 

nama Canal. 


i uan, P SENG enc hishe Hiv tte 
“Juan del ‘Norte (Greytown), 
Nie. —Via Crooked 1. & Wind- 


bound: Via Straits of 
salaverry, Peru—Via Ep ateans Canal 
Ba Sanchez, Dominican Rep., W. 
San ta Marta, Col.—Via eee ab 
3 & W indward Pass........... 
anti 0, Cuba—Via Crooked I. & 
‘Windward Pass,............ 
Do ningo, D. R.—Via Mona 


on — Via Crooked L. & 
dwar 
h, Ga., 'U. 
h.— Via Panama Canal 
fagellan BG eee i denerd 2 
Soe ie eres, of 


. Pa 
tos, B 
Savaniila, 


, Suez Canal, Colombo, Sing- 
ye A Hongkong; Summer; 

Bibsu manal ‘Colombo, Sing- 

\s a ‘s and Hongkong; Summer; 
___B, boun 

Singa, ore, eater Sontg ales Cape of 


oe 
7 wi Suc eeangl. Winter; B. bound 
ViaSuezCanal;Summer; E. bound | 


by 
i 


motion. | 


Naut. 


' Miles 
} Stat. 


14,413 
14,290 
14,420 


11,693 
11.714 


rater is allowed to come to complete rest in a 
ay where the hole is accurately in the middle, 
aa and if the plug is carefully withdrawn, no whirl- 
~ pool ‘is formed. The whirlpool that is generally ob- 
_ served is due to some slight rotation given to the 
ap water near the edge of the vessel, which by the 
an laws of fluid motion, becomes very much accentu- 
: ated where the water runs out. The direction of 
the spin depends on the direction of this slight 


Place—Route foes) Season 


Sitka, Alaska—Vla Panama & San 
Francisco. 

Via Magellan Str. & San. Francisco 
Southampton, Engl.............-. 
Sparrow ‘oint, Md., U.S 
Sydney, Aust. via Coan vei ‘Good 


Hope : 
Via Magellan Strole 
Via Panama & direct . 
Via Panama & Tahiti. . 
Via St. Vincent & Cape Town. 
Via St. Vincent, Cape of Good 

Hope, Adelaide & Melbourne - 
Via Suez Canal; Winter; E. bound 
ViaSuezCanal;Summer;E. bound 

Eghaay oe ek Wash. — Via Panama 
Via. ‘Magellan Str. . 
TSO, Chile — Via Panama 
Tientsin, China—Via Panama, San 
Francisco, Yokohama, Inland 
Sea & S. of Quelport I.. 
Trinidad (Dragon’s Mouth; ‘Tat. 10° 
43’N., long. 61°45’ W 7.) Ww. L— 
Via Anegada. Pass) ale aaa 
Tumaco, Col.—Via Panama Canal 
Tuxpam, Mex.—Via Habana, Pro- 
greso and Tampico. 
Valdivia, Chile—Via Panama Canal 
Valparaiso, ee ae ized 
Canal. 
Via Magellan Str. . 
beech B: C—Via “Panama 
Via Maceian Str. 
Vera Cruz, Mex.—V 
Cuba & Progreso, Mexico..... 
Vera Cruz, Sota EES 


Vigo, Sp.—Summer; E. bound..:. 
Winter; E. bound. Me pa 
Virgin Pass. (lat. 18° 20° N . long. 
FS O7AW.) Wil <a Ges onus, 


Viadivostok, S' beaten: -Via Panama 
Canal & Tsugaru Str.. 
Washington, D. C., U.S.A... 
Wellington, N. Z- —Via Cape Town 
& Rhumb 
Via Cape Town and Composite. . 
Via Magellan Str... .... 12.2. 
Via Panama Canal & Direct . 
Via Panama & Tahiti. q 
Via St. Vincent & Cape Town. 
Via St. Vincent, Cape Town & 
Melbourne... . 46-8.) one 
Via Suez Canal; Winter; E. bound 
Via Suez Canal;Summer; BE. bound 
Wilmington, N.C., U.S. A.. he 
Windward Passage ( Os, 20° 10’ N.. 
), W. L—Via 


Yokohama—Via Cape ot Good Hope 
Via Panama Canal...%........ 
Via Panama & San Francisco. . . 
Via Panama & Honohilu....... 
Via Suez Canal; Winter; EK bound 
Via Suez Canal; Summer: E»bound 
Via Suez Canal, Colombo, Sing- 

apore, Hongkong & Shanghai: 
Winter; E. bound 


apore, Hongkong & Shangh 
Summer; E. bound ........, 
Yucatan Channel (lat. 21° 50’ N 
long. 85° 03’ W.), W. I. ene 
side: S. bound: Via Straits of 


(NAVY YARD), 
2 tO: 

Boston, Mass. (Navy_ Yard)—Via 
Pollock Rip Slue, Ln. & Vine- 
Yard Sounds .; J0)-;. eu eualadieet 

Georgetown, 8. C., U.S. A........ 

New songon, Conn, (Navai Station), 


a Long I, Sound 
Puitadelphia, Pa., U. 


13,734 
13,437 
13,455 


6.058 
13,93¢ 


4.822 
11,263 
1,921 


2,439 


2.183 
5,000 


4.633 
8,386 


6,049 
13,920 


85 
14,129 
14.441 


13.074 | 


13,539 


13,557 


1,366 


The spin of the earth should patuatiy iv Tine ‘ 
to a rotation of the water where it runs out, 
but the effect is far too small to be observed with 
a bath or basin, Where a large still sheet po p 


water runs out through a vertical ive. 
e 


the intake of a water turbine, the 
however, be large enough to observe. It is, in fact, 
that under these conditions whirlpools 


found 


form, and that the spin of the water is 


opposite direction in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 


Northern ere in the 


as * 
ect aouley 


in. 


Distances by Water from American Ports 709 


| Distanees by Water from Other American Ports 
) Source: United States Hydrographic Office; figures show statute miles 


FROM PORTLAND, ME FROM KEY WEST 
Bahlane.. csss eee 4,711) New York,viaCanal 345] 4 : 
" . . palachicola...... 416)Havana.. 1 
a a dee Bey eer aeete ta wee | BAbMNOS,......,. 1,680| Halifax... 2. 1,845 — 
Staite ee: ‘ ernambuco....... »261 | Bermuda.......... 1,240/Hampton Roads 1,06 ; 
Ls) ns 113)|Philadelphia....... 600 | Boston 1'594| Liverpool 4'606 
aig Aires...... 6,763) Port Castries, 8. L. 2,137 | Campeche.........+ 728|Mobile.........,) BBB 
i teeeeers ye ae panac es ye yaa Cape Haytien. .... 713|Montevideo....... 6,446 
Rieti ete ee ‘SR0ISE Jone ee et $92 | Charleston. 0.2... 673|New York. ....... 1/310 
Kay West... * 4 Biolst, Th mn, N: Wi. 1.793 | Clenfuegos........ 621|Pensacola......... 583 
P yy West... # S02U Re: 2homas, W. 2... 1,799 | Curacoa. ... fesse « 1,312|Philadelphia....... 1,276 
Montevideo. - 6,632/St. Vincent, C. V... 3,229 | Galveston 872 San Juan, P.R 17112 
Nassau, N. P 1,401/Savannah......... 1,110 | Gipraltar.<2211111 4,583 Vera Cruz........, 1,001 
FROM BOSTON 
3,721) Havana ........... 1,629 2 
3,693; Halifax........... 438 FROM NEW ORLEANS 4 
. CS ppewese 5 | BT TE hic oe Barbados. ...... ire New York. 
Roeitiandnny ec ook ke 3641 | Belize. ... . '979|Pensacola.. 
4,076| Mobile 2173 Bermuda. . “wis Philadelphi: 
‘aoe | Bluefields..... . 1,393/Port au Prine 
11,844) Montreal 1,436 | Boston... : Port Royal 
a —— “ial 23: ee os ox pean 
: 4 | Campeche DiQuebec... . oss aa ole 
on ee geht Cape Haytleri...--- 1,368|To de Janelrg.. 
Re : ape Town....... 9,392/St. John, N. B..... / 
“—n hips Charleston, 8. C... 1,303|8t. John's, N. ¥.... 3,021 4 
z 7 C lenfuegos....4.... ,008|San Juan, P. R.... 1, 
iene eee yo oun | Havans........... 694(SqnGnR0,1 ae ee 1,302 
7'793|San tan Ro. vit | Bey West......... 658|Santo Domingo.... 1,737 
O73 Sandy RCA De Rae CO RMON sca weann was 5,582|Tampico......... » _ 819 
3 atdldantincd....sccc: 1 79 Montevideo....... 7 102 Trinidad.......... 2,376 S 
*3i7iSavannall........ 1057 | Naples.....--..+-- 6,412/| Vera Cruz......... 909 
5 2,437)Singapore......... 11,531 
eer Td Bd ee Pie = 388 FROM LOS ANGELES 
290] Vera Cruz......... 2, ’ 
Adelaide,........: 8,544) Portland, Ore...... 1,139 
FROM PHILADELPHIA Auckland. ........ 5,515| Saigon 8,525 
- Amsterdam. . 4,033) Liverpool. . . 3,743 | Bangkok . 9,163|San Diego 2 
Antwerp 4,064) London. . 4,012 | Batavia..... -_9,117|San Francisco 
2 4,763) Marseilles 4,650 | Bombay 251|Shang 
109} Mobile. . 1,875 | Colombo 35 re ee 


2,118) Naples. .. 
} 


1,928) Norfolk ..... iy i 
. . 841|)Pernambuco....... 4,313 | Honolulu. 66|Tientsin 
6,815) Port Castries...... 2,019 | Manila..... 520) Tsingtau 
3,793|Trinidad.......... 2,232 | Melbourne 8,097) Vladivostok 
i 687| Puerto Cortez..... 2,003 | Monterey......... 331] Wellington........ 6,746 
_ Copenhagen. :..... 4,688] Rio de Janelro..... 5,547 | Nagasaki......... 6,416' Yokohama........ 5,572 
BCHrACHD.......... .026|St. Helena........ 5,952 
Ft. de France...... 1,985|St. Vincent, C V. Is. 3,470 { 
Be Genoe.,-.--.--..- 4,840/San Juan, P.R.... 1,606 FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
e Gipraltarm....-...+ 3,858|/Sandy Hook....... 258 : 
BeetslnsgOW...-...-.> 3,661| santo Domingo.... 1,703 | Acajutia.......... 2,817 Pigcdzces.02 bale ives’ ATID, . 
YA ae 1,831/Savannah......... 772 | Acapulco....... . 2,111|/Port Townsend.... — 887 ; 
UIC Ses 863|/Tampico.......... 2,296 | Amapala.... - 2,978| Prince Rupert - 1,387 ; 
Hamburg.......- i S365) Trieste... 525k - 5,799 | Antofagasta 5,484|Salaverry. . ,319 
BUTIAUTO: .. occ ee 3,840] Vera Cruz.......... 2,249 | Arica... 5,241|Salina Cruz 2,459 
_ Jacksonville....... 876] Wilmington, N. C.. Calder: 5,636/San Blas... 1,632 
‘Key West.....-... wv: Callao. - 4,591/San Diego. eas 
a ee Chimbote . 4,381/San Jose... 2,75: 
a, FROM BALTIMORE Coquimbo ... 5,766|Santa Barbara..... 33: 
_ Amsterdam........ 4,521)Copenhagen....... 4,853 | Corinto........... 3,009|Seattle......5..... 265 fae 
Se -ANEWOCD....------ 229|Fayal.........+... 2,774 | Dutch Harbor..... 2,748|Seward.......,45 
ANIA ie. ce ee += 4,794|Genoa.....-....-. 5,002 | Esmeralda........ 3,849/SIGKA..+s oxseae soe 
_ Barcelona.......... 4,608/Gibraltar......... 4,019 | Guayaquil......... 4,047|Sydney..:....+++. 
_ Bermuda.........- 896|/Havana........... 1,275 | Guaymas......... 1,716|'Tacoma... .4>sesms 
 Bbluefields......... 2.220| Halifax. ..s0..00¢ ,049 | Hong Kong....... 7,262|Taleahuano....... 
"Buenos Aires. ::... 6.846|Hamburg.... 2.22: 4/530 | Honolulu......... 2'408|Tientsin.. . --- 
* Cape Haytien..... 1,413/Havre............ ,005 | Magallenes...-... 7,132/Tumaco.......... 
> Cartagena......... ,050\Istanbul........5. 6,113 | Magdalena Bay.... 1,154|Valdivia.......... 
_. Charleston........ O31 LOBdON..7 obese + «0 ETE | MENNB: 2 .05:50.0 v's 7,164|Valparaiso........ ‘ 
me Colombo... ...--=-- 10,237| Vera Cruz......... 2,056 Nagasaki bis Beistas tie 6,068 Mere, ee 
~*~ FROM , NORFOLK REO PALO: is. .02 ‘1 ctoria, B, C.... 
. i # eae 4,358)Puerto Mexico..... 007 PISAZUB. Keio 0< 14:3: 5,289; Yokohama....... 
_ Baltimore......... _ 198/Quebeéc........... 1,745 
er BENE. oss eee 1,731|Rio de Janeiro..... 5,439 FROM SEATTLE 
me Boston... ......-- .  597|Rotterdam........ 4,090 f 
= Key West..... .-. 1,067/San Juan, P. R.... 1,442 | Bellingham........ 89;Portland, Ore...... _ 416 
Be Viverpool. 02.5.6 3,768/St. Thoma3....... 1,492 | Dutch Harbor..... 1,966|Shanghai........ eo 6,316 
MENU SIUIF.-)2/oipi ote 0 s'ere 5,012|Santa Marta...... 1,829 | Hong Kong........ 6,943/Sitka........... ae), 1002, 
: ee es Seyannat Seo SID fe 575 Honolulu. eS Aa 2074 pelos wager ; a 
3 Ke ea era Cruz...}.2.. 3 ngeles....... . BOLUVEN, sv se ee 
j Betadelphis. . , _ 299|Washington, D.C.. 198] Manila........... 6,923] Viadivostok....... 5,029 
Port Said....-..-- 6,088| Wilmington, N. C.. 412 | Nome... 2,635' Yokohama........ 4,900 


Bee Ore sade Jen's - - 2 OOS! WINNS UOB. Se ee en ee 
-, osition of séa water by percentages—Chorline, 1,935; bromine, .0066; sulphate, .269; carbonate, 
E Gta coatam, 1.0171; potassium, .0387; calcium, .0419; magnesium, .1304. = 
a Milligrams per litre of water—Iodine, 2.38. Found in considerable quantities m ashes of-.seaweeds. 
Fluorine, 0.8.22. Found in the shells of moliusks. Phosphorus, present as phosphate. Arsenic, 0.01 to 
> 0.08; silicon, 0.2 to 1.4. Borum, present in sea water and in ashes of marine plants. Lithium, present 
in sea water; rubidium, 14. Cacsium, present in sea water. / y ; 

Barium and strontium, present in ashes of seaweeds and marine boiler scaie. _ Aluminum and ivon. 
Manganese, abundant in mud of otean bottom; present in ashes of seaweeds, and in shells and tissues 
of mollusks. Nickel and cobalt, present in ashes of certain marine plants. ; 

- Copper, present in sea water and in ashes or some seaweeds and corals. Zinc, 0.002; lead, present in 
certain corals and conchs. Silver, 0.01 to 0.169; gold, 0.005 to 0.016. Also present in kelp and bottom 
gings. Radium, 0.000000000017. : 


fe 


710 Weights and M easures—M etric 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
The Metric System 


Source: Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce 


The International Prototype Meter is kept at the International Bureau of Weights and Measures. 2 


By definition the meter now bears no definite relation to the earth’s quadrant, but is the length 
of a certain platinum-iridium bar when supported in a definitely specified manner, at the temperature 
of melting ice, and at standard atmosphere pressure (760 millimeters of mercury). 

The kilogram is independently defined as the mass of a definite platinum-iridium standard, the 
International Prototype Kilogram, which is also kept at the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures. The liter is defined as the volume of a kilogram of water, at standard Btrnion paar pressure 
and at the temperature of its maximum density, approximately 4° C. The meter is thus the fundamental 
unit on which are based all metric standards and measurements of length and area, and of volumes 
derived from linear-measurements. 


Comparison of Metric and Customary Units From 1 to 9 


LENGTH 
Inches Milli-|Feet Meters| Yards Meters|Rods Meters/U.S.Miles Kilers 
(in.) Meters} (ft) (m) (yd) (m) | (rd) (m) (mi) (km) 
1= 25,4001 10.304 801 1—0.914 402 \ 1= 5.029 21 1— 1.609 347 
2= 50.8001 2=0.609 601 2=1.828 804 2=10.058 42 2= 3.218 694 
3= 76.2002 3=0.914 402 3=2.743 205 3=15.087 63 3= 4.828 042 
4=101.6002 4—=1.219 202 4—=3.657 607 4—20.116 84 4—= 6.437 389 
5—=127.0003 5=1.524 003 5—4.572 009 525.146 05 5= 8.046 736 
6=152.4003 6=1.828 804 6—5.486 411 6=30.175 26 6— 9.656 083 
7=177.8004 7=2.133 604 7=6.400 813 7=35.204 47 7=11.265 431 
8=203.2204 82.438 405 8=7.315 215 8—=40.233 68 8=12.874 778 
9—=228.6005 9=2.743 205 98.229 616 945.262 89 9—14.484 125 
0.039 37=1 3.280 838==1 1.093 611=1 0.198 8381 0.621 370=1 
0.078 742 6.561 67—=2 2.187 222—2 0.397 677=2 1.242 740=2 
0.118 11=3 9,842 503 3.280 8333 0.596 515=3 1.864 1103 
0.157 48—=4 13.123 33—=4 4.374 444——4 0.795 354—= 2.485 4804 
0.196 85—=5 16.404 17=5 5.468 056—5 0.994 192—=5 : a 
0.236 22—6 19.685 006 6.561 667—6 1.193 030—=6 3798 eee 
0.275 59— 22.965 838=7 7.655 2787 1.391 869:=7 4.349 590—=7 
0.314 96—= 26.246 67—8 8.748 889—=8 1.590 707=8 4.970 960: 
0.354 33—9 29.527 509 9.842 500—9 1.789 545=9 5.592 330—=9 


UNITS OF LENGTH 
Units Inches | Links Feet Yards Rods a Miles Cent. Meters 


1 0.126 263|0.083 333,0.027 777|0.005 050/0.001 2€2/0.000 015 2.540 
7.92 | 1 |0.66 0.22 04 0.01 0.000 125 20.116 0-201 tes 
12 \1.515 152 1 |0.333 333/0.060 606/0.015 151/0.000 189 30.480} 0.304 800 
36 4.545 45 3 1 |0.181 818/0.045 454/0.000 568 91.440] 0.914 401 
198 33 16.5 é 5.5 es 1 0.25 d 0.003 128 502.921] 5.029 210 
NM 2011-684 
60 8000 5280 1760 320 80 1/160 934.72 16093492 
é 0.3937 0.049 709}0.032 808|0.010 936)0.001 988/0.000 497/0.000 006 1} 0.01 
1met. =| 39.37 |4.970 960|3,280 833]1.093 611|0.198 838|0.049 709|0.000 621 100 aa . 
AREA 
Square . Square Square . Square | Square Squar (ra. 
inches centimeters feet meters rude Gadters Acres Hectares eek Gi barpatec 
(sq. in) (cm?) (sq. ft.) = (mm?) (sq. yd.) (m?*) (acre) (ha) (sq: mi) (km2) 
I= 6.452 1=0.092 90 1=0ssel «| ) > aba | 
2=12.903 2=0.185 81 2=1.6723 5 0'8004 p— £9908 
4==19.355 3=0.278 71 32.5084 31.2141 3= 7.7700° 
425.807 4—0.371 61 43.3445 4=1.6187 410.3600 
532.258 5=0.464 52 5—=4.1807 52.0234 ¢ 
e570 e057 | enous | ga aes = 1s 9f00 
40. a p— fot BES 
8=51.613 8=0.743 23 | - 8=6.6890 §— 3.3378 fan 1808 
958.065 9=0.836 13 9=7.5252 93.6422 9=23:3100 — 
0.155 00=1 10.7641 1.1960=1 2.471— = 
0.310 00—=2 21.5282 2.302027) > ricyb ams Hee as 
0.465 00==3 32.292— 3.58803 7.4133 1.1583—3 
0.620 00—=4 43.055—=4 4.78394 9.884—=4 1.5444—4 
0.775 00==5 63.8195 5.97995 12.3555 = 
0.930 00=6 64.5836 7.1759=6 1a boo—e 2 siebae 
1.085 00==7 75.347=7 8.37197 17.297=7 "70277 
1.240 00—= 86.111 9.5679=8  - 19.768=8 ‘08888 
1.395 00= 96.875=9 10.7639=9 22.239=9 3.4749—9 
A supplementary definition of the meter in terms of the wave 1 
uisfonsly "by ibe seventh General International) ‘Conference. on Weights and Meagutesr int BEY. 
i ation for r i + * 
temperature, pressure, and humidity is—1 meen S53 164.18 wove ioneihe: Te Tees 


wave length (cadmium red) of 6 438.469 6x10-7 millimeters. This “Conese ae 
The kilogram is the fundamental unit on which are based all metric standards of mass. The liter 


is a secondary or derived unit of capacity or volume. The liter is larger by about 27 perts per million 


than the cube of th 
Ache tenth of the meter, i.e., the cubic decimeter—that is, 1 liter=1.000 027 cubic 


( 


-— 


? ‘Weights and Measures—Metric 711 
UNITS OF AREA 
Square * 5 Square Squa Ss 
Units Inches Links eet Tarde Ross Fa se 
1sq. inch = 1) 0.015 9423 0.006 944] 0.000 771 . ace . 
ges: a =| 62.7264 ti an 1} 0.4356 abel tS = y p08 eee 
Sq. foo = 295. 1; 0. 0: 003 S78 09 8: 000 229 568° 
1 sq. yard nl 1296/| 20.6612 9 1} 0.003 057 85 | 0.002 066 12, 
1 sq. rod = 39 204 625| 272.25 30.25 1) 0.0625 
i sq. chain = 627 264 10 000 4356 484 16 1 
1 acre = 6 272 640 100 000 43 560 4840 160 10 
1 sq. mile = 4 3 489 600) 64000 000) 27 878 400 3 097 600 102 400 6400 
1 sq. eent. = 0.154 999 7 0.002 47104; 0.001 076) 0.000 119 598] 0.000 003 953} 0.000.000 247 
1 sq. meter =/}1549, 2369 24.7104 10.763 87 | 1.195 985 0.039 536 7 0.002 471 04 
1 hectare = 5 499 969 247 104) 107 638.7 11 959.85 | |395.367 24.7104 
Square Square Square 
Units Acres miles centimeters meters Hectares 
1sq.ineh  =|0.000 000 159 423|0.000 000 000 249 1 6.451626 | 0.000 645 162| 0.000 000 064 
1sq. link =|0.000 01 0.000 000 015 625 404.6873 0.040.468.73 0.000 004 046 
1sq. foot = |0.000 022 956 8 {0.000 000 035 870 1 929.0341 0.092 903 41 0.000 009 290 
1sq. yard =/0.000 206 612 0.000 000 322 831 8361.307 0.836 130 7 0 000 083 613 
1sq. rod =|0.006 25 0.000 009 765 625 252 gah 25.292 95 fo 529 295 
1sq. chain =|0.1 0.000 156 25 6 87: 404.6873 0 468 7 
lacre = 1 0.061 5625 490 468 726|4046.873 ton ae 
1sq. mile = 1 25 899 984 703 2.589 998 258. 9998 
1 sq. centi. = |0.000 000 024 710)0.000 000 000 038 610 1 0.0001 0.000 000 01 
lsq. meter =/0.000 247 1 0.000 000 386 100 6 10 000 1 0.0001 
1 hectare =|2.471 04 0.003 861 006 100 000 000 10 000 
VOLUME 
Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic 
inches centimeters feet meters yards meters inches’ Liters feet Liters 
(cu. in.) em$) (cu ft) (m5) (cu yd) (m5) (cuin.) (liter) (cu ft) (liter) 
= 16.3872 10.028 317 10.7646 1—0.016 386 7 1= 28.316 
I= 32.7743 20.056 634 2=1.5291 2=0.032 773 4 2= 56.633 
3= 49.1615 30.084 951 3=2.2937 3=0.049 160 2 3= 84.949 
4— 65.5486 4—0.113 268 4==3.0582 4—0.065 546 9 4—=113.265 
5= 81.9358 5—0.141 585! 5=3.8228 5—0.081 933 6 5—=141.581 
6— 98.3230 6=—0.169 902 6—4.5874 60.098 320 3 6=169.898 
7=—114.7101 70.198 219) 7=5.3519 7=—0.114 707 0 7=198.214 
8—=131.0973 8—0.226 536 86.1165 8=0.131 093 8 8—=226.530 
9—=147.4845 9—0.254 853 96.8810 9==-0.147 480 5 9—254.846 
0.061 02—1 - 35.314=—1 1.3079=1 61.025=1 0.035 315=1 
0.122 05—=2 70.6292 2.6159—=2 122.050—=2 0.070 631=—= 
0.183 07=3 105.9433 3.9238—3 183.075=3 0.105 946=3 
0.244 09—=4 141-2584 §.2318—4 244,100—4 0.141 2624 
125 176.572—=5 6.5397=5 oe ae 0.176 577=5 
Moen 14—6 211.887—6 7.8477=—6 366. 0.211 892—=6 
0.427 16=7 247.201—7 9.15567 427. ios 0.247 208=7 
0.488 19—8 282.516—8 10.4635—8 488.2008 0.282 523=8 
0.549 21—9 317.830—9 11.7715=—9 549.2299 0.317 839=9 
UNITS OF VOLUME 
Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubie 
Units inches feet yards centimeters |decimeters| meters 
- 1 0.000 - 704 he 000 021 433 16.387 162} 0.016 387 0.000 016 387 
' espe ae tee 0.037 037 O ha 317.016 28.317 016 0 028 317 os 
i cubic yard 6 656 27 rah abe 559.4 noe 5594 0.764 559 
1 cubic centi. at: ra 023 38} 0.000 035 314/0.000 00 1} 0.001 lo. 000 oo 
1 cubie deci. 023 38 0.035 31445 |0.001 307 oa 1 000 1 0.001 
l eubic meter —/61 083. 38 35.314 45 1.307 942 8 1 000 000. 1000 | 1 
CAPACITY—LIQUID MEASURE 
U. S. fluid U.S. fiui |v. S. liquid U.S. liquid U.S. 
‘drams Milliliters jounces Milliliters| pints Liters |quarts Liters gallons Liters 
(fi dr) (ml) (fl oz) (m) (pt) (liter) (at) (liter) (gal) (liter) 
; = 3. 1= 29.573 1=0.473.17 1=0.946 33 1=— 3.785 = 
Sas Sose 2= 59.146 2=0.946 33 2=1.892 67 2= 17.570 
1 0898 3= 88.719 3=1.419 50 3=2.839 00 3=11.356 Oo 
4=14.7865 4=118.292 4=—=1.892 67 4=3.785 33 4=15.141 33 
—18. 5=147.865 |. 52.365 83 54.731 67 5=18.926 66 
pS ay 6=177.437 6=2.839 00 6—=5.678 00 6=22.711 99 
3 7=3.312 17 7=6.624 33 7=26.497 33 
8==3.785 33 8=7.570 66 830.282 66 
9=4.258 50 9=8.517 00 9=34.067 99 
2.11341 1.056 71=1 0.264 18=1 
4.22682 2.113 42—=2 0.528 36—=2 
6.3403 =3 3.170 13=3 0.792 58=3 
8.45374 4.226 84—4 1.056 71—=4 
10.5671=5 5.283 55—=5 1.320 89=5 
12.6805—6 6.340 26=—6. 1.585 07=6 
14.7939=7 7.396 97=7 1.849 247 
16.9074—=8 8.453 68=8 2.113 42—8 
19.0208=9 9.510 39=9 2.377 60=9 


t Syn ary itu. 
ey quarts Liters peck: 


abs (Uns) 5 ae Hect U.S. 
cs Liters pecks Debaliters bush ii =: peal is liters petee: a 
(gt) ee | (pk) (liter) (pk) dkl) (bu) | (hl) | per acre santo) ; 


= 8.810 1=0. 8810 10.352 38 
1) 2171619 ~" "90.704 77 | 
3=26.429 3= , 31.057 15 
435.238 $= 3 6238 | 4=1:409 53 
i 544.048 5—4.4048 51.761 92 §—=4.3538 
a 6=52.857 6=5.2857 6=2.114 30 65.2245 
7=61.667 7=6.1667 7—=2.466 68 7=6.0953 
8=70.477 87.0477 82819 07 8=6.9660 
9=79.286 . 9==7:9286 93.171 45 9=7'8368 


‘T8t62—=2 0.227 032 2.27032 5.6756=2 er a 
= 0.340 54=3 3.4054=3 8.5135=3 3.44533 
f 0.454 05=4 4.5405—=4 11.3513=4 4.5937=4 

0.5 5.6756=5 14.1891—5 5.7421=5 Rl 

E 7 “2 

16 10.2161=9 25.5404—=9 10.3359=9 | ¥ 


UNITS. OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) : afi 


0. ae 518 0.033 8147 | 0. tes 453 68 
270. 33.8147 8.453 68 
5.974 4. 233 90 0.554 113 0.138 528 


Minims, | Fluid drams |Fluid ounces Gills | Liquid pts. pts. 

= 1 0.016 666 7 0.002 083 33} 0.000 520 833 0.000 1 000 130 208 208 
= 0 1 ; 0.125 0.031 25 B 8125 sy 
= 480 8 1 0 25 0.0625 4 
= 1920 32 4 1 0.25 

= 7680 Y 128 16 4 

=! 15 360 256 32 8 

— 61 440 1024 128 32 


Liquid 

quarts Gallons Milliliters Liters 
0.000 065 104/0.000 016 276 0.061 610,0.000 061 610} 0. Bae 59 
0.003 906 25 |0.000 976 562 3.696 61 |0.003 696 61 86 » 


om 
Ey 
g 


et 


e=3 0.031 25 0 .5729  |0.029.572.9 5 0469 
= 0.125 0.031 18. 0.118 292 

eae 0.5 0.125 473.1 0.473 167 

= 1 : 0.946 333 

Se 4 1 3785. 3.785 332 

= 0.001 056 71 |0.000 264 178 0.001 

= 1.056 71 0.264 178 1000 1 

ea 0.017 316 0 |0.004 329 00 | 16.3867 0.016 386 7 


UNITS OF CAPACITY (Dry Measure) 


Dry 
quarts 


Deka- 
Liters liters 


Pecks | Bushels 


0.5 0.0625 |0.015 625| 0.550 599'0.055 060| 33.600 3125 
1 0.125 0.031 25 | 1. ae 198 0.110 120 E 


8 ce 

2 35. 3.523 83 |2150.42 
0.908 102 0. 113 513 O. pes oo re 0.1 61.0: 
9.081 02 {1.135 13 |0.283 10 1 610.250. 
0.014 880/0.001 860/0.000 is! 0.016 386/0.001 638 rae 


0 
61 


Wa 


S 


MASS 


F 2 


Avoirdu- 
pois Kilo- 


Avoirdu- 

d Grams a G Rae G di 

rams a neces rams ounces Trams u = 
(drapor3) (@) | (zt)  (@) |(ozavdp)  (@) | dbavdp) ci 


1— 3.8879 1= 31.103 1= 28.350 


2=—= 7.7759 2= 62.207 2= 56.699 a 
3=11.6638 3=_ 93.310 3= _85.049 :360/ 
415.5517 4—124.414 4=113.398 er 81437 re 


5—=19.4397 5=155.517 5—=141,748. 5=2.26' 

6= 23,3276 . 6—186.621 6=170.097 = sls 2 
7=27.2155 7=217.724 7=198.447 

8==31.1035 8—=248.828 8—=226.796 

9=34.9914 9=279.931 9=255.146 


 274==. 


When the tables do not give the eauivalent of 
any desired quantity directly and completely, the 
equivalent can usually be obtained, without the 
necessity of making a multiplication of these re- 


tables, making a shift of decimal points, if neces- 
sary, and merely adding the results. 

The supplementary metric units are formed by 
combining the words ‘‘meter,’”’ ‘‘gram,’’ and ‘‘liter’’ 


with the six numerical prefixes, as in the following _ 


All lengths, areas, and cubic measures in the 
tables are derived from the international meter, 
the basic relation between units of the customary 
and the metric systems being: 1 meter=39.37 
inches. : 

All capacities are based on the equivalent 1 liter 
equals 1.000 027 cubic decimeters. The decimeter 
js equal to 3.937 inches in accordance with the 
le ot equivalent of the meter giyen above. 

e gallon referred to in the tables is the United 
States gallon of 231 cubic inches. The bushel is the 
United States bushel of 2 150.42 cubic inches. These 
units must not be confused with the British units 
of the same name which differ from those used in 
the United States. 

‘The British gallon (277.420 cubic inches) is ap- 
proxim: percent larger, and the British 


ately 2 
bushel (2 219.36 cubic’inches) is 3 percent larger 


duction factors, by using quantities from several} table: 
Prefixes Meaning Units 
1 ; 
_ milli- = one-thousandth 7000 .O01 “meter’’ for length 
rf 
centi- == one-hundredth Too -O1 d 
1 
deci- = one-tenth To. “4 
10 3 “gram” for weight or mass 
Unit|—= one am Fs 1 
deka- = ten 10 
“liter” for capacity 
gs- 100 
hecto- == one hundred a ee 100 
1000 
kilo- = one thousand = 1000 


than the corresponding units used in this country. 

All weights are derived from the International 
Kilogram, as authorized in the Mendenhall Order 
of April 5, 1893. The relation used is 1 avoirdupois 
pound=453.592 427 7 grams. 

A liter (liter) is a unit of capacity equal to the 
volume occupied by the mass of 1 kilogram of pure 
water at its maximum density (at a temperature 
of 4° C, practically) and under the standard at- 


mospheric pressure (of 760 mm), It is equivalent in 


volume to 1.000 027 cubic decimeters. 
A bushel (bu) is a unit of capacity equal te the 


volume of 2 150.42 cubic inches. This is the so- 


called stricken or struck bushel. A heaped bushel 


for apples of 2 747.715 cubie inches was established 


by the U. S. Court of Customs Appeals on Feb. 
15, 1912, in United States v. Weber (no. 757). A 
heaped bushel, equivalent to 114 stricken bushels, 
is also recognized. 


Weights and Measures—Metric 713 
J Re Se Fall eS 
UNITS OF MASS LESS THAN POUNDS AND KILOGRAMS 
Apothecaries . | Avoirdupois | Apothecaries’ | Avoirdu 
Units Grains | Scruples Pennyweights Deans eran Ohnen “ 
rt a) — 
1 grain = 1 , 0.05 0.041 666 67 0.036 571 43 0.016 666 7 0.002 285 71 
lap.seru. =| 20 1 |. 0.883 3333 0.731 4286 0.333 333 0.045 714 3 
lpennyw. =| 24 i 32 1 0.877 7143 0.4 0.054 857 1 
lav. d. =| 27.343 75 1.367 1875 1.139 323 1 0.455 729 2 0.0625 
lap. d. =| 60 2.5 2.194286 - 1 0.137 1429 
1 av. oz. ==| 437.5 21.875 18.229 17 16 7.291 66 1 
1 ap. or ty.o—=!| 480 | 24 20 17.554 28 8 1.097 1429 
1 ap.or ty.lb—/5760 288 *|\24 210.651 4 6 13,165 714 
1 ay. Ib. = 50 291.6667 256 116.6667 16 
1 mill. = 0.015 432 0,000 771 618 0.000 643 014) 0.000 564 383] 0.000 257 205] 0.000 035 272 
1 ale = 15.432 356 0.771 618 0.643014 85 0.564 383 3 0.257 205 9 0.035 273 96° 
1 kilo. ==]15 432.356 (771.6178 643.014 85 564.383 32 257,205 94 35.273 96 
Apothe. or | Apothe. or Avoird. | e | 
troy ounces |troy pounds pounds Milligrams Grams Kilograms 
0.002 083 33 |0.000 173 611/0.000 142 857 64.798 918 | 0.064 798 918|0.000 064 798 
0.041 666 7 |0.003 472 222/0.002 857 143 1295.9784 | 1.295978 4 |0.001 295 978 
0.05 0.004 166 667/0.003 428 571 1555.1740 | 1.555 1740 |0.001 555 174 
0.056 966 146/0.004 178)0.003 906 25 1771.8454 | 1.771°8454- |0.001 771 845 
=} 0.125 0.010 416 667)0.008 571 429 3887.9351 3.887 935 1 |0.003 887 935 
=| 0.911 4583 /|0.075 954 861/0.0625 28 349.527 28.349 527 0.028 349 
=| 1 0.083 333 33 |0.068 571 43 | 31 103.481 | 31.103 481 0.031 103 48 
12 1 0.822 8571 (373 241.77 1373 241.77 0.373 241 77 
ir Ib =}14.583 333 1.2152778 |i 453 592.4277 453.592 4277 |0.453 5924 27 
ligram...—}| 0.000 032 150/0.000 002 679/0.000 002 204 1 | 0.001 0.000.001 
«++ s+. .==|°0.032 150 74 |0.002 679 23 |0.002 204 62 1000 Lard 0.001 
1 kilogram... —!32.150 742 2.679 2285 |2.204 622 341)1 000 000 1000 1 
UNITS OF MASS GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS OUNCES “ 
Avoir. Avoir. , Short Hun. Short Long Metric 
Units Ounces Pounds Weights Tens Tons Kilograms Tons 
lav. oz = 1 0.0625 0.000 625 0.000 031 25 | 0.000 027 901| 0.028 349 53_|0.000 028 349 
av. lb. = 16 1 0.01 0.0005 0.000 446,428 | 0.453 592 427 | 0.000 453 592 
lsh. cwt—| 1600 100 1 0.05 0.044 642 86 45.359 243 | 0.045 359 243 
ish.t. =/32 000 2000 20 1 0.892 857 1 907.184 86 | 0.907 184 86 
1 lg. ton =|35 840 2240 \ 112 1 1016.047 04 | 1,016 047 04 
kilo. (35.273 957/2.204 622 |0.022 046 223 | 0.001 102 311/0.000 984 206 y 0.001 
1 met. t (35 273.957) 2204.622 34} 22.046 223 1.102 3112 |0.984 206 40 | 1000 1 


Troy Lbs. _ reer Lbs. Kilograms i 
: 0.373 24 10.000 736735 | 0. 000 3 


eee 0.822 857 
2 ; 0. 0.000 734 69 | 0.0 
a : 0.001 102 04 © 
4 3.291 43 1.492 97 0.001 645 71 0.001 469 39 0. ‘001 492 ; 
5 4.114 29 1.866 21 0.002 057 14 0.001 836 73 0.001 866 a 
6 4.937 14 2.239 45 0.002 468 57 Y 0. 002 239 45 
p73 5.760 00 2.612 69 0.002 880 00 
; 8 6.582 86 2.985 93 0.003 291 43 
WY 9 7.405 71 3.359 18 0.003 702 86 
Ws iF A 
cope 1.215 28 1 0.453 59 0.0005 
; 2.430 56 2 0.907 18 0.0010 
a 3.645 83 3 1.36078 |> 0.0015 
4.361 11 4 1.814 37 0.0020 
ti 
6.076 39 5 2.287 96 0.0025 0.002 232 14 0 
7.291 67 6 2.721 55 0.0030 .002 678 57 002 721 55 : 
8.506 94 7 » 8.175 15 0.0035 003 125 00 003 17515 | 
| 9.722 22 8 3.628 74 0.0040 .003 571 43 003 628 74 j 
10.937 50 9 4.082 33 0.0045 .004 017 86 0.004 082 33 . 
2.679 23 2.204 62 1 0.001 102 31 .000 984 21 0.001 : i 
5.358 46 4.409 24 2 0.002 204 62 001 968 41 0.002 ah 
8.037 69 6.613 87 3 0.003 306 93 
10.716 91 8.818 49 4 0.004 409 24 
13.396 14 11.023 11 5 0.005 511 56 
13.227 73 6 006 613 87 
15.432 36 7 .007 716 18 
17.636 98 8 .008 818 49 
Re 19.841 60 9 .009 920 80 
2430.56 2000 907.18 
4861.11 4000 1814.37 
6000 _ | | 2721.55 
8000 3628.74 
10 000 4535.92 
12 000 5443.11 
14 000 6350.29 
16 000 7257.48 
18 000 8164.66 
2240 1016.05 
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So 
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8818.49 


11 023.11 
13 227.73 
15 432.36 
17 636.98 
19 841.60 
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Sole reel Goel "caval e oeetrnte 100.00 4 d 
-007) .008 : 5 ribet th <a “8-955 9588008180778 059 


6" 
1 month... 


lin 2 
0 1 day... : : ; : : AES af 7]1000 
ays. : : 5 : t @ “*  22]/2'000/27500/3 ‘0001/3. 
cmaereeer j ‘o41l : i : Phe + (2002-800 3 09032 


fears in Which a Given Amount Will Tene at Interest | 
At Compound Interest At Compound Interest 


; Com- : At Com- 
Com- pounded! Com- Rate | Simple Com- | pounded com 
Semi- unded Interest | pounded} Semi- 

Yearly | Annually| Quarterly Yearly Anaually| Suarteny 


12.50 9.006 
4 | Hb | 288 
13.949 10.00 7.273 


‘ ‘ 1 ; 
12983 | 13978 | 280 Wd 8.34 6.116 . 


Ns 


A number in the top line (19 


Weights and Measures 
Multiplication and Division Table 


number in the last column on the left (18) pro- 


duces the number where the 


top line and the side 


line meet (342), and so on throughout the table. 
A number in the table (342) divided by the num- 


multipiled by a ber at the top of that column (19) results in the 


number (18) at the extreme left; also, a number in 


the 


table (342) divided by the number (18) at the , 
extreme left gives the number (19) at the top of 


the column, and so on throughout the table. 


(1)2)31)47)5)6)7) 8) 9 | 10) it, 12) 13) 14) 15) 16) 17) 18) 19) 20 21 
2] A} G) 8} 10) 12) 14/ 16) 18] 20] 29] 24] 26] 28] 30] 32] 34] 36] gs} 40] 42 
3 | 6] 9| 13] 15] 18| 21| 24] 27| 30] 33] 36] 39| 42| 45] 48] Si] Sal S7| Gol 68 
4 | 8} 12] 16) 20} 24} 28) 32) 36| 40] 44} 48] 52) 56] 60] G4] 68] 72| 76] 80] 84 
-5 | 10} 15). 20) 25) 30) 35} 40} 45] 50| 55| 60] 65] 70] 75] 8o| 85] 90] 95/100]105 
6 | 12| 18) 24] 30] 36] 42) 48) 54] 60| 66] 72] 78] 84] 90]. 96|102/108/114/120]126 
7 | 14] 21| 28) 35| 42) 49] 56] 63] 70| 77| 84] 91] 98}105/112/119/126/133|140|147 
8 | 16] 24) 32) 40) 48) 56] 64) 72] 80) $8} 96/104]112]120|128)136|144|152|160|168 
9 | 18) 27) 36) 45] 54) 63) 72| 81] 90] 99/108)117)126]135|144]153|162|171|180|189 
10 | 20) 30) 40] 50} 60} 70] 80) 90]100/110}120}130|140)150|160/170|180|190|200|210|: 
11 | 22) 33] 44/55) 66) 77| 88) 99/110)121]132)143|154|165|176|187|198|209|220|231 
12 | 24| 36) 48] 60] 72) 84) 96|108|120/132|144]156|168|180|192|204|216|228|240|252 
13 | 26] 39) 52] 65] 78) 91/104/117|130|143|156|169/182|195|208)221|234|247|260|273 
14 | 28) 42) 56] 70] 84) 98|112/126|140/154|168|182/196|210|224|238]252|266|280|294 
15} 30) 45] 60] 75) 90|105/120/135|150|165|180|195/210/225|240|255|270|285/300/315 
16 | 32) 48] 64| 80] 96/112|/128/144/160|176|192| 208 |224/240|256|272|288|304|320|336 
17 | 34) 51) 68| 85]102/119|136/153|170|187|204|221|238)255|272|289|306|323|340|357 
18 | 36) 54] 72] 90/108|126|144/162|180]198|216|234)252|270/288|306|324|342|360|378 
19 | 38) 57| 76] 95/114|133|152|171|190|209|228/247|266|285|304|323)342|361|380|399 
20 | 40} 60) 80) 100/120)140|160] 180|200|220/240/260|280|300)320|340|360/380/400|420 
21 | 42) 63) 84|105/126/147|168|189|210/231|252|273|204|315|336|357|378|390/420|441 
22 | 44| 66] 88]110)132/154/176/198)220|249|264|286/308/330|352|374/396|418|440|462 
23 | 46) 69| 92/115|138|161|184/207|230)253|276|299|322/345|368|391|414/437|460|483 
24 | 48| 72] 96/120/144)/ 168] 192|216|240|264|288/312/336|360|384|408) 432|456|480|504 
25 | 50) 75/100/125|150}175) 200|225|250|275|300)325|350|375|400|425)450/475|500|525 

21314!1516171 819/10] 11! 12/131 14| 15! 16117! 18| 19 | 20] 21 


Squares, Square Roots, Cubes and Cubic Roots of Nos. 1 to 100 


2/484)506 


22 | 23) 24) 25 


44| 46] 48 
66] 69) 72 
88 
110 


132 


418 
440/460 


462/483 


506|529 
528/552 
550/575 


22 | 23| 24 


| Sq. ,Cube | . Sq. |Cube}; ; Sq. Cube 

No. | Sa. | Cube | Root \Root | No. | Sq. | Cube |{Root |Root!| No. | Sq. | Cube | Root Root 
1 |1.000| 1.000) 1.000)%.000)| 35 | 1225) 42875] 5.916/3.271|/ 68 | 4624 314433| 8.246|4.081 
2 4 8| 1.414/1.259|| 36 | 1296) 46656] 6.000/3.301!| 69 | 4761] 328509) 8306/4. 101 
3 9 27| 1.732|1.442)| 37 | 1369] 50653] 6.082/3.332|| 70 | 4900] 343000] 8.366/4.121 
4 16 64) 2.000|1.587|| 38 | 1444| 54872) 6.164|3.362|| 71 | 5041) 357911| 8.426/4.140 
5 25 125) 2.236|1.710|| 39 | 1521) 59319) 6.245/3.391|) 72 | 5184| 373248) 8.485|/4.160 
6 36 216) 2.449/1.817|| 40 | 1600] 64000] 6.324/3.420|| 73 | 5329) 389017] 8.544|/4.179 
7 49 343) 2.645|1.913|| 41 | 1681) 68921] 6.403/3.448|| 74 | 5476] 405224) 8.602/4.198 
8 | - 64 512| 2.828)2.000|| 42 | 1764) 7 6.480/3.476|| 75 | 5625| 421875] 8.660]4.217 
9 81 729| 3.000}2.080|| 43 | 1849] 79507| 6.557/3.503|| 76 | 5776) 438976] 8.717|4.235 
10} 100; 1 3.162|2.154|| 44 | 1936) 85184] 6.633|3.530||_ 77 | 5929) 456533) 8.775|4.254 
41} 121) 1331] 3.316/2.224|| 45 | 2025} 91125] 6.708|3.556)|" 78 | 6084] 474552] 8.831/4.272 
12} 144) 1728) 3.464|/2.289|| 46 | 2116] 97336] 6.782/3.583|| 79 | 6241| 493039] 8.888/4.290 
13} 169} 2197| 3.605}2.351|| 47 | 2209] 103823] 6.855|/3.608|| 80 | 6400] 512000] 8.944/4.308 
44] 196] 2744) 3.741|2.410|| 48 | 2304] 110592) 6.928/3.634|| 81 | 6561) 531441| 9.000/4.326 
15 | 225} 3375) 3.873/2.466|| 49 | 2401] 117649] 7.000/3.659]|| 82 | 6724] 551368] 9.055|4.344 
16} 256] 4096] 4.000/2.519|| 50 | 2500] 125000] 7.071|3.684|| 83 | 6889) 571787| 9.110)4.362 
17| 289] 4913) 4.123/2.571|| 51 | 2601) 132651] 7.141/3.708|| 84 | 7056] 592704) 9.165/4.379 

* 18 | 324]  5832| 4.242/2.620|| 52 | 2704 08} 7.211/3.732|| 85 | 7225) 614125] 9.219/4.396 
19 | 361) 6859] 4.358/2.668]| 53 | 2809] 148877] 7.280/3.756|| 86 | 7396] 636056) 9.273/4.414 
20 | 400] 8000] 4.472/2.714|| 54 | 2916) 157464) 7.348/3.779]| 87 | 7569] 658503] 9.327/4.431 
21 | 441) 926i| 4.582/2.758|| 55 | 3025] 166375) 7.416/3.803|| 88 | 7744) 681472| 9.380/4.448 
22 | 484] 10648! 4.690/2.802!| 56 | 3136] 175616) 7.483/3.825|| 89 | 7921] 704969] 9.434/4. 464 
23 | 529! 12167) 4.795|2.843|| 57 | 3249] 185193) 7.549/3.848|| 90 | 8100] 729000| 9.486/4.481 
24 | 576| 13824] 4.899/2.884|| 58 | 3364) 195112) 7.615/3.870|| 91 | 8281] 753571] 9.539)4.497 
25 | 625} 15625| 5.000/2.924|| 59 | 3481| 205379) 7.681/3.893|| 92 | 8464] 778688] 9.591/4.514 
26 | 676) 17576] 5.099/2.962|] 60 | 36 16000] 7.746|3.914|| 93 | 8649) 804357) 9.643|4.530 
27 | 729| 19683] 5.196|/3.000|| 61 | 3721) 226981| 7.810|/3.936|| 94 | 8836] 830584] 9.695/ 4.546 
28 | 784] 21952) 5.291\/3.036|| 62 | 3844) 238328] 7.874/3.957|| 95 | 9025| 857375] 9.746|4.562 
29 | 841] 24389) 5.385|/3.072|| 63 | 3969) 2: 7.937\3.979|| 96 | 9216] 884736] 9.798|4.578 
39 | 900] 27000) 5.477)3.107|| 64 96| 262144) 8.000|4.0 97 | 9409) 912673] 9.848]4.594 
31 | 961} 29791) 5.567/3.141|| 65 | 4225) 274625) 8.062|4.020|| 98 | 9604/ 941192) 9.899/4.610 
32 | 1024] 32768] 5.656/3.174|| 66 | 4356) 287496] 8.124|/4.041|/ 99 | 9801] 970299] 9.949] 4.626 
33 | 1089] 35937) 5.744/3.207|| 67 | 4489] 300763) 8.185/4.061|| 100 |10000/1000000/10.000/ 4.641 
34 | 1156] 39304! 5.83113.239 


3.1416). 


square of the diameter by .785398 (usua 


Areas of Circles 


To find the circumference of a circle multiply the 
diameter by 3.14159265 (commoniy expressed as 


To find the area of a circle racjece the 


ly ex- 


ressed as .7854). To find the cubic contents of a 
ender or pipe, multiply the area by the height 
CERCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT 


Diam- { Ci’m- iam-| Ci’m- 
eter |ference| AT? eter |ference| AT? 
1-32| .09817 .0007 9-16|1.76715} .2485 
1-16] .19635| .0030 19-32|1.86532} .27 
3-32) .29452 - 006: 21-32)/2.06167 .3382 
3-16) .58904 0276 11-16}/2.15984| .3712 
-32| .68722} .0375 23-32)2.25802| .4057 
1-32} .88357 .0621 25-32/2.45437| .4793 
11-32)1.07992 092 27-32|2.65072| .5591 
13-32)1 .27627 . 129) 29-3212.84707 6450 


A square is equal in area'to a circle 
of ine, square equals 0.88623 multiplied 


\ soars the side 


eter of the circle; or when the diameter of the circle 


yy the diam- 


or depth. Thus, a pipe 1 foot in diameter and 1 
foot in length contains .7854 cubic feet. To find 


how many 


gallons are contained in a pipe or 


cylinder, divide the cubic contents by 231, which is 
the number of cubic inches in a United States 


gallon. 


Ci’m- 
ference 


3.14159 


Diam- 
eter 


I 
u 
_ 
ia) 
~ 
ao 
= 
00S 
So 
> 
Ree 


11-16)5 44) 2 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 .30 , 
1 13-16'5.69414' 2. 


Area 


2365 
5802 


NNWNNNN 


Diam- 
eter 


. 835 
2 15-16/9 2284: . 
eguals 1.12838 multiplied by the side of the square. ~ 
Any straight line extending from the centre of 
a circle to the circumference is called a radius. 


Ci’m- 
ference 


6.28319 


Area 


3) 5. 
73) 6.2126 
6.7771 


~ 


(a ee 


0102000. 


Weights and Measures 


Square Roots and Cube Roots, 100 Peet te ie 
ee be Square| Cube -  {Square{ Cube 
a No. Piper: Root No. : oot Root » No. oot, Root || No. oot | Root 


10.79 || 1510 38.86 | 11.47 F 
10.80 || 1515 38.92 | 11.49 || 1770 42.07 | 12.10 
10.82 1520 -| 38.99 | 11.50 1775 . anne 12.11 


10.84 1530 39.12 | 11.52 1785 42. 12.13 
10.86 1535 39.18 | 11. 1790 42.31 | 12.14 
10.87 1540 39.24 | 11.55 1795 42.37 | 12.15 
10.89 1545 39.31 | 11.56 1800 42,43 | 12.16 
10.91 1555 39.43 | 11.59 1810 42.54 | 12.19 
10.93 1560 39.50 | 11.60 1815 42.60 | 12.20 
10.96 1570 39.62 | 11.62 1825 42.72 | 12.22 
10.97 1575 39.69 | 11.63 1830 42.78 | 12.23 
11.00 1585 39.81 | 11.66 1840 42.90 | 12.25 
11.01 1590 39.87 | 11.67 1845 42.95 | 12.26 
11.02 1595 39.94 | 11.68 1850 43.01.) 12.28 
11.04 1600 40.00 | 11.70 1855 43.07 | 12.29 
11.05 1605 40.06 | 11.71 1860 43.13 | 12.30 
11.07 1610 40.12 | 11.72 1865 43.19 | 12.31 
11.08 1615 19 | 11.73 1870 43.24 | 12.32 
11.09 1620 40.25 | 11.74 1875 43.30 | 12.33 
Diet: 1625 31 | 11.76 1880 43.36 | 12.34 
11.12 1630 40.37 | 11.77 1885 43, 12.35 
11.13 1635 40 11.78 1890 43.47 | 12.36 
11.15 1640 40.50 | 11.79 1895 43.53 | 12.37 
11.16 1645 40.56 | 11.80 1900 43.59 | 12.39 
11.17 1650 40.62 | 11.82 1905 43.06 | 12.40 
11.19 1655 40.68 | 11.83 1910 43.70 | 12.41 
11.20 1660 40.74 | 11.84 1915 43.76 | 12.42 
11.21 1665 40.80 | 11.85 1920 43.82 | 12.43 
11.23 1670 40.87 | 11.86 1925 43.87 | 12 

11.24 1675 40.93 | 11.88 1930 43.93 | 12.45 
11.25 1680 0.99 | 11.89 1935 43.99 | 12.46 
11.27 1685 41.05 | 11.90 1940 44.05 | 12.47 
11.28 1690 41,31 +(- 4994 1945 44.10 | 12.48 
11.29 1695 41.17 | 11.92 1950 44.16 | 12.49 
11.31 1700 41.23 | 11.93 1955 44.22 | 12 

11,32 1705 41.29 | 11.95 1960 44.27. | 12:51 
11.33 1710 41.35 | 11.96 1965 44.33 | 12.53 
11.34 1715 41.41 |. 11.97 1970 44.38 | 12.54 
11.36 1720 41.47 | 11.98 1975 44.44 | 12.55 
11.37 1725 41.53 | 11.99 1980 44.50 | 12.56 
11.38 1730 41.59 | 12.00 1985 44.55 | 12 

11.40 1735 41.65 | 12.02 1990 44.61 | 12.58 
11.42 1745 41.77 | 12.04 1995 44.67 | 12.59 
11.45 1755 41.89 | 12.06 2000 44.72 | 12.60 


Mie . Common Fractions Reduced to Decimals 
1s| L6ths 32ds | 64ths 8ths | loths | 32ds , 64ths 1|8ths | 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 


1 |.015625 23. -|.359375 45 |.703125 
1 .03125 3 6 12 |) 24 |.375 23: | 46 1.71875 
3 |.046875 25 |.390625 47 |.734375 
2 4 5 13 | * 26 6 6 12 241 48 
5 |.078125 27 +|.421875 49 |.765625 
5} 6 |.09375 7 14} 28 |,4375 25] 50 |. 
7 |.109375 29° |.453125 51 |.796875 
4 8 2 15 | 30 |.46875 13 26] 52 
9 |.140625 31 |.484375 53 |.828125 
5 10 |.15625 4 8 16 | 32 {.5 27 843 
11 (|.171875 33. |.515625 55 |.859385 
6 {294187 17 | 34 |.53125 7 14 28 | 56 
13 |.203125 35 |.546875 57 |.890625 
7 14 ‘|.21875 9 18 | 36 |.5625 29 | 58 
15 |.234375 37 |.578125 59 |.921875 
8 16 |.25 19 | 38 |.59375 15 30 | 60 
17 —‘|.265625 39 |.609375 61 |.953125 
9 18 1 5 10 20 | .40 25 31 | 62 |.96875 
19 |.296875 41 |.640625 63 |.984375 
10 20 21 | 42 |.65625 8 16 32 | 64 
; 21 |.328125 43 |.671875 : 
11 22 |.34375 11 22} 44 75 


eee Factors and Prime Numbers 

Factors are such numbers as multiplied together will produce a required number ‘ 
_ A Prime Number is one that cannot “s resolved into two or more f 4 5 i 
fvisible only by itself and unity. , RORONE, Ory Teta URS rape 
A Composite Number is one that can be resolved into factors. 


1 TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000 


59 139 233 337 439 557 653 
61 149 239 347 443 563 659 3 
67 151 241 49 449 569 661 787 
71 157 251 353 457, 1 6 797 
73 163 257 359 461 57 677 809 
79 167 263 367 463 587 683 811 
3 173 269 373 . 467 593 691 821 
89 179 271 379 479 599 701 823 
97 181 277 383 487 601 709 827 
101 191 281 389 491 607 719 829 
2 103 193 283 397 499 613 727 839 
31 107 197 293 1 503 617 733 853 
37 109 199 307 9 - 609 619 739 857 
41 113 211 311 419 521 631 743 859 
43 127 223 313 421 623 641 751 863 
47 13h 227 317 431 541 643 757 877 


Bushel and Other Weights and Measures. 


717 


U. S. and British Weights and Measures Compared 


Source: United States Bureau of Standards 


British Imperial bushel = 1.03205 U. S. (Win- 
chester) bushel. 

U. S. bushel = 0.96895 British Imperial bushel. 

British quart = 1.03205 U. S. dry quarts. 

U.S. dry quart = 0.96895 British quart. 

British quart (or gallon) = 1.20094 U. S. liquid 
quarts (or geen 

U. S. liquid quart (or gallon) = 0.83268 British 
quart (or gallon). 

The British gallon, under the act of 1878, is 
defined as the volume of 10 standard pounds of 
distilled water weighed in air against brass weights, 
both air and water at 62 degrees Fahrenheit with 
the barometer at 30 inches. 

The British gallon contains 277.420 British 
cubic inches (277.418 U. S. cubic inches); and 8 
gallons make 1 Imperial bushel 2219.36 British 
cubic inches (2219.34 U. S. cubic inches). 

The difference between the British inch and the 
U.S. inch comes from the fact that the equivalents 
of the metre in terms of the British yard and the 
U.S. yard are slightly different. 

A meter equals 39.37011 British inches, or 39.37 


United States inches. 

A bill to shorten the inch by two one-millionths 

Was under consideration by the last Congress but 
did not come to a vote. It may be acted on at the 
next session. The proposal, favored by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, is to establish the inch at 
exactly 25.4 millimeters. This would shorten it by 
two millionths of an inch. It is now 25.40005 mil- 
limeters, as against 25.39996 in Great Britain. 
_ The change, the Bureau states, will not disturb 
industry in any way. Industry, from a practical 
standpoint, will not realize that a change has 
been made, because the change is too small; it is 
far within the limits of tolerance permitted in 
making industrial measurements. 

“One of the most precise industrial measure- 
ments is the diameter of the wrist-pin which con- 
nects the piston rod to the piston in an automo- 
bile engine. The practice is to maintain these 
dimensions to within one ten-thousandth of an 
inch while the proposed change in the inch meas- 
Se would be only two millionths of an 
inch. 


Bushel Weights in Pounds 


Source: United States Bureau of Standards 


United States—Federal law for duties on imports 
—Apples (green or ripe), 50; barley, 48; corn 
(cracked), 56; corn (shelled), 56; fiaxseed (lin- 


& » seed), 56: oats (hulled or unhulled), 32; peas, 


60: rye, 56; wheat, 60. 

Bushel weights (Ibs.) under N. Y. State law— 
Barley, 48; beans, ; bran, 20; buckwheat, 48; 
clover seed, 60; corn (shelled), 56; corn meal, 
50; cottonseed (Sea Island), 44; cottonseed (up- 
land), 30; flaxseed, 55; oats, 32; onions, 57; peas, 

; Potatoes, 60; potatoes (sweet), 54; } 
Tye meal, 50; timothy seed, 45; wheat, 
70; coarse salt, 70; fine salt, 56; carrots, 50; 
herds grass seed, 45; rough rice, 45; dried peaches, 
33; dried apples, 25. ; 

Dry measure in the United States is based on the 
old English Winchester bushel. Both Federal and 
State laws fix the bushel as a unit of 2150.42 cubic 
inches. Where commodities are actually measured 
in bushel measures, it is customary for the measure 
to be heaped in the case of bulky commodities such 
as apples, pears, potatoes, onions, etc.; however, 
stricken measure is specified by law in Maine for 
“fruits, nuts, and vegetables,’ and in Texas for 
ali dry commodities. 

The United States Court of Customs Appeals 
decided in February, 1912, that a ‘“‘bushel’’ under 
the tariff law means a heaped bushel, so far as 
apples are concerned, and that a heaped bushel 
should contain 2747.715 cubic inches. Under this 


decision a heaped bushel is 27.8 per cent larger 
than a struck bushel. 

The Federal Standard Container Act of 1916 fixes 
standards for baskets and other containers for 
small fruits, berries, and vegetables of the follow- 
ing capacities: 45 pint, 1 pint, 1 quart or multiples 
of the quart, standard dry measur-- and standards 
for Climax baskets for grapes and vther fruits and 


vegetables of the following capacities: 2, 4, and 12 © 


quart, standard dry measure. This act is interstate 
in application. 

The Standard Container Act of 1928 fixes stand- 
ards for hampers, round stave baskets, and splint 
baskets for fruits and vegetables. The standard 
hampers and round stave baskets shall be of the 
following capacities: 4g, 14, 45, 58, 34, 114, 1144 and 
2 bushels. 

The standard splint baskets shall be of the 
following capacities: 4, 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 quart, 
standard dry measure. 

For the purpose of this act a bushel, standard 
dry measure, has a capacity of 2,150.42 cu. in., and 
@ quart, standard dry measure, has a capacity of 
67.2 cu. in. 
interstate in application. 

The U. S. standard barrel for fruits and vege- 
tables (except cranberries) has a capacity of 7,056 
cu. in.; the U. S. standard barrel for cranberries 
has a capacity of 5,826 cu. in. 


A cord of wood contains 128 cubic feet. The 
standard size of a piled cord of wood is 8 feet long, 
by 4 feet wide, by 4 feet high. — 

A board foot is 1 ft. x 1 ft. x lin. 

Housekeeper’s Measure—A 1-qt. measure holds 
1 Ib. of wheat flour, soft butter or broken loaf 
sugar; 1 lb. 2 oz. of corn meal or brown sugar; 1 
Tb. 1 oz. of powdered white sugar. 

There are, as a rule, 10 eggs to a pound. 

A pint contains 32 tablespoonfuls or 2 tumblers- 


full, or 2 ‘‘measuring cups.’’ 

A tablespoonful equals 3 teaspoonfuls; a tea- 
spoonful equals 80 drops. The equivalent is some- 
times given as, one tablespoonful equals 4 tea- 
spoonfuls, thus reducing the teaspoonful to 60 drops. 

Milk, at 68° Fahrenheit, weighs 8.60 lbs. a gallon 
provided it contains 3 per cent of butter fat; cream 
8.37 lbs. a gallon, if it has in it 28 per cent of 
butter fat. When cream contains 40 per cent of 
fat it weighs 8.28 lbs. a gallon. 


Electrical Units 
Source: United States Bureau of Standards x 
power or inversely 1 kilowatt (kw) is equal to about | 


The watt is the unit expressing electrical power 
as horsepower (hp) represents power in mechanics, 
it is equal to the product of the volts (pressure) 
times amperes (rate of flow). Thus, 2 volts times 
2 amperes would give in a direct current circuit 4 
watts. Electrical energy is sold at so much per 
watt hour or more generally at a given amount 
per kilowatt hour—which means 1,000 watt hours. 
’ This may represent 1 watt for 1,000 hours or 1,000 
watts for 1 hour. 746 watts are equal to one horse- 


114. horsepower. 

The horsepower represents the power required 
to lift a weight of 33,000 pounds 1 foot in 1 minw 
or 550 pounds 1 foot in 1 second. 

The ohm is the unit of electrical resistance and 
represents the physical property of a conductor 
which offers a resistance to the flow of electricity, 
permitting just 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt of pres- 
sure. 


Roman and Arabic Numerals 
Source: Historical Records 


rene, XXX.....30;\LXXX CCC... .300/DCCC, .800 

eile: 17| XL.......40)or XXC..80/CCCC...400|CM...,. 900 
Peake) Westie ok 0) KG. 25. 90D 2. con 500|M or 

7.19/LXo4.....60/C.......100|DG.. 2, 600\cIc..... 1000 

20| LXX.....76)CC...... 200/DCC...,70¢1MM., . .2000 


NotE—A_ dash 
100,000; D=500,000; 
ther pene rules 


Oo in-Roman numerals are as 
‘ollows: auhe a letter repeats its value— 
ioHews CCo=300; (2), a letter placed after one 

Of greater value adds thereto—VI=6: DC=600; 


This act is intrastate as well as! 


t poreiga Weights a Measares . 
‘Bouroe: United States Bureau of Standards, as of 1933 


Denomina- . American — 
tions Where Used Equivalent 


American 
Equivaients 


— 


: Germany..... 5 2 metrie tons. 
rie le Seiss bu, (4,409-+ Ibs.) 


Bie ss (0.02471 dere,” |p (8oeese ns. na| PrUsslawmee eerie 112,29 bu. 

38 -|0.02471 acre, ae .. | Pruss ae Deaete 82, sea 

4,633 poe 
ft. 


1,890 ft. 

Megantine mepuels 1.0128 Ibs, 
-| Central America. . 

A 3S. 40 lbs. 


id 
ri Foie wala 2 hh > Sie aie bie 


Ree Catetond aes RD 44 8 ft. 
20. O77. ‘sala. 


eis 20.0787 gals. 
‘ i 11.2 gals. ECO ates 
‘Berkovets. Gee tiniay States. .;-/384 She nes orsias de 
0 hes ao ee metrs. = ere y pga i 1,980 tt ‘. A! 
ibe |p gpigg oS bu Mapzana. | Ststatlien Saivér| 727 aorex 


82 2-7 Ibs. 
39.37 inches, 
.68 miles, - 
4.61 miles. 
.| 1.1594 miles, 


1.33334 Ibs, Mina (old) .. 
{1.32 ue Morgen. 


BET Hy; 
(Ocque). .|Greece...........- 


x ; 1g. :23 Ibs. Philippine Islands .| 139.44 Ibs. 
: fis OR a 113.44 lbs, Argentine Republic] 0.94708 foot. — 
~ par ney eee 93.7 lbs. Spain. ...........| 0.91416 foot. 

. {220.46 Ibs, - Se seg oe 
oo. “Nese 5. , Pood. Sy slat dpeve vacate vats 
Reet rtetets: hot ct nia 12.60 inches. aR roy ae ots 
EEG si hais 5) oe 1 meter. Q ome nl Se pae 720094 lia. at. 
oto in apt acres, * a ce so ee oe | £03205 hee qt. 
aa 4.1282 bu. . .| 8-256 b 
. |2,645.5 tbs. 
4'2 acres. 
94.70 yds. 
1.85 acres, 
1.82 acres. 
35.3 cu. ft. 


eave seeeee 112 Ibs. 


2 g2451 ares 
.|2 2-35 Ibs. 
11,9303 inches. 
arts. 


sive at 3 a : Su J. 1.193 inches. 
Mela aleve, cis )eiars sae fy 575.64 grs. (f 
eran ee 4 Tan A A'S 0.25 acre, 
Behe bas ye-cein 50 Ibs. ; sis nig ss hanna 
2.5098 liq. qts. T .| Japan... ss. 


Ot RR ae 2.5 liq. ats. * 
35 Ibs. 3.9480 bu. 
264.18 gals. teen ee Deane 1,36 acres, 
0.9028 Ib. d 4 ....| 2204.62 Ibs. 
20094 U, S. gal. aa ....|35.58 sq. ft. 
1.0567 g ¢ A ce Be ...| 1.26 inches, | 
15.432 ria 
2.471 acres. 4.5 bu. 


1.22 acres, 
user ++. 12.838 bu. Var : :| Argentine lic} 34.0944 inches, 
Bcae vee 26. Cost, Rica, Salv'd’r| 32.913 inch 
ae ee i i Guatemala. | 3 


The metric carat of 200 Rh geen is now very {| the proportion of al 
generally in use. The word also is used to denote gold ne 4 carats ees The ey Th 


ANA A 


eal 


_. maxim 


Weights of Water, Woods and Other Solids 719 
s 
Weight of Water 
Source: Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables. 
1 GUDic faGh SS. -03617 pound. 1 eylindrical foot 6.0 
12 cubic inches......... -434 pound. 2.282 cylindrical feet.. 112.0 Caan 
1 Subic foog.. <2 2k... 62.5 pounds. 45.64 cylindrical feet. . - 2240.0 poun — 
: GUbICIOOG. ove. 7.48052 U.S. gals, 1 imperial gallon. « - 1Q20 pounds, 
Spe penbic teens... c6.. 112.0 pounds. 11.2. imperial gallons...... 112.0 pounds. 
35.84 cubic feet........... 2240.0 pounds. 224 imperial gallons... ..2240.0 pounds, 
1 cylindrical inch. ..... -02842 pound. 1 ye RBUOR. So. l ess 8.355 pounds, 
12 cylindrical inches. .... 341 pound. 13.44 U..S. gallons........ 112.0 pounds. 
1 eylindrical foot... ..- 49.10 pounds. |/268.8 U.S. gallons........2240.0 pounds. 
WEIGHT OF SOLIDS OTHER THAN WOOD (Lbs. Per Cubic Foot) 
Material Lbs. | Material } Lbs. j Material Lbs. Material Lbs. 
-|156-168] | 75-94|| Gypsum. ....... 144-145)|/Plteh.... bcc. oe 
66-69 62-105]| Hornblgnde. ... . 187||Porcelain. ...... 143-156 
87-112 65-711} Tee... ced ac ok 57.2||Porphyry....... 162-181 
125-175 245-250)| Ivory...........|114-120]|Pyrite.......... 09-318 
_69-94 157|| Lime: Mortar. ./103-111]|Quartz. ........ 165 
150-190 177|| Limestone. . 167-171||Rock salt....... 136 
106-125 250}| Magnetite. . 306-324) |Sandstone. 134-147 
87-137 159-172)] Malachite 231-256) |Serpentine 156-165 
53-54 164|/ Marble... 160-177||Slate. . 162-205 
é 57-62 198}| Mica..... 165-200)|Soapston 162-175 
Celluloid........ 8 197-268}| Opal... .2.....- 137||Stareh 95 
Cement, set... ..|170-190 1SO|P Paper sins i sees. 44-72||Sugar 100 
ie eee 118-175 on .}150-175/| Paraffin... ...... 54-57||Tallow 57-60 
Charcoal: “Oak.” a: 35 144-170|| Peat... 00.0201 Topad.3 4-2 ees 219-223 
a Se 1122-162 


Weight of American Woods 


ay 


There is a considerable difference in the weight 
of any green woéd and the same wood when it has 
become air dry. The difference may vary greatly, 
as in the following typical examples. The first 
weight is green; second, air dry. 


Black ironwood (86-80); mastic (77-65); man- 
grove (77-67): live oak (76-62); pigeon plum 
(73-55); bustic (77-62); blackwood (74-58); blue 


gum (70-52). , 

Persimmon (63-52); water hickory (68-43); black 
walnut (58-39); spruce, Engelmann (39-23); slash 
pine (56-48); maple, hard (56-44); hemlock, eastern 
(49-28); fir, red (48-27); elm (54-35); birch, yellow 
(58-43): beech (55-44); ash, black (52-34); poplar, 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture. 


yellow (38-28). 

The weights given above may be used to estimate 
the approximate weights of trees less limbs by mul- 
tiplying weight per cubic foot by number of cubic 
feet per tree. 

The following rule may be used to estimate the 
volume of a tree in cubic feet: 


0.78 X D2 
———_—- ZX Hak 


where V = volume of tree in cubic feet ~ 
42 = the square of the tree’s diameter at 414 feet 
from the ground in inches 
H = total height of tree in feet 


Sound—How Far, How Fast, Does It Go? 
Source: Scientific Records. 


On a day in Dec., 1933, a dynamite explosion set 
off on the Arctic island of Nova Zembla was de- 
tected at Berlin, more than 2,000 miles away. 

Thunder, which is the loudest common noise, 
never has been heard unmistakably more than 


- about 20 miles from the flash. 


Continual cannon fire. has been heard 100 miles 
away and somewhat doubtiully as far as 300 miles. 

The landing of the great Siberian meteor, which 
fell on June 30, 1908, was heard 400 miles away and 
affected weather instruments in Europe. 

The world’s loudest noise, the voleanic explosion 


of the Island of Krakatoa in 1883, was heard by 


- humanjears as far off as Bangkok, something more 
than 1,400 miles. 


La Courtine in France, in 1924, tons of excess 
Be mudinions were exploded, under scientific con- 
trol and reports obtained from listeners and instru- 
ment stations in ail directions over Europe. The 
um distances unmistakably recorded in this 


* instance were but little more than 200 miles. 


: rece of gravitation. 
tes power of the earth is modified by the pull 
of the moon and the sun. 


This distance was separated from the actual ex- 


Plosion by one of the ‘‘zones of silence’ usually 
encountered in such experiments, a zone in which 
the noise is unheard although it is heard both 
closer to the explosion and farther away. 

This also explains longer distance records, such 
as the one from Nova Zembla. 

Such long-distance sound waves do not trayel in 
the ordinary air close to the ground but in the rarer 
and less resistant air 50 or 60 miles up. These high- 
level sound waves gradually bend downward again 
toward the earth, so that they travel in a vast bow- 
shaped curve. B J 

“How far away was that flash of lightning?” is 
a common question. The answer is that sound 
travels through hot summer air (100°) at 1,266 feet 
a second. In zero weather sound flies through dry 
air at 1,088 to 1,150 feet a second. - 

Speed of sound (feet per second) in other me- 
diums—ice-cold vapor, 4,708; vapor at 60 degrees, 
5,657; ice-cold water, 4,938; granite, 12,960; iron 
{hot}, 15,480 to 17,390; steel, cast, 16,360; wood 

oak), 12,620; brick, 11,980; glass, 16,410 to 19,690; 
clay rock, 11,420; gold, 5,717 to 6,890; silver, 8,658. 


Rate of Gioia of a Falling Body 


Source: Aviation 4nd Army Records. 


peed of a falling body is regulated by the 
Foe & Theoretically, the drawing- 


The experimental department at Wright Field of 
the Army Air Corps has stated that a man falling 
from any altitude with a parachute pack attached 
never attains a velocity of greater than 118 miles 


per hour and does not lose consciousness. 


‘the first second of its descent a body falls 16 
rent: second second, 16 + 32 = 48 feet: third second, 
16 + 64 = 80 feet; fourth second, 16 + 96 = 112 feet; 
fifth second, 16 + 128=144 feet; nth second, 16+ 32 


(n-1) feet. The total distance fallen by a body at 


the end of the nth second is given in feet by mul- 
tiplying the square of the time in seconds by 16. 

Thus at the end of the first second it has fallen 
16 feet, at the end of the second second 2 X 2 X 16 
=64 feet, at the end of the third second 3 X 3 X 16 
= 144 feet; at the end of the fifth, 5 X 5 X 16= 
400 feet. Conversely, to find the time in seconds to 


fall any distance, divide the distance in feet by 16 


and extract the square root; thus to fall a mile 
divide 5,280 by 16, which gives 330, and the square 
root of 330 is a little over 18, the number of seconds 
which is the vacuum time to fall a mile. Owing to 
the resistance of-the air, it takes about 19 seconds 
for a bomb to reach the earth when dropped from 
an airplane a mile high. 


, x 
a ee 


—— 


oO a ee 


Source: Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables 


Symb.|No. Weight 


a6 me Element Symb.|No.|Weight || Element 
 ‘Aetinium....| Ac | 89/226.7 ||Holmium.... 


Alabamine..| Ab 85|227.00 Hydrogen... 
Aluminum..} Al | 13} 26.97 |/Tllinium..... 


Rul ee Be 


i Neo 
pb | 41 92.91 NIKeIni oe 
Dy | 66/162.46 |/Osmium..... 


Eu 63/152.0 Palladium... 
F 9} 19.00 Phosphorus . 
Gd 64/156.9 Platinum.... 
Ga 31} 69.72 Polonium.. . 
Ge 32| 72.60 Potassium. .. 
u 79/197.2 Praseodym- 
Hf 72\178.6 dum. 25% 
He 2; 4003 Peotactinium| 


Ho 


H 
ll 
In 
I 
Ir 
Fe 
Kr 
La 
Pb 
Li 
Lu 
Mg 
Mn 
Hg 
Mo 
Nd 

le 
Ni 
N 
Os 
Oo 
Pd 
Pr 
Pt 
Po 
K 

r 


P 
Pa 


67/163.5 
1 


59/140.92 
91|231 


anium X2. 
“oxy en. taken as 16 


CaM Discoverer 
Alot Re Debierne 
TEM ye Allison 
oak aes Wohler 
Riss Valentine 
Rayleigh, Ramsay 


Vauquelin 
Valentine 
Davy 
5958 Balard 

Sie noe Stromeyer 

28 Davy 

Orn aad B. C. 

Rate Ath: Klaproth 

aiaesic\ she ‘Bunsen, Kirchoft 

- BAG Scheele 

PI Vauquelin 
Brandt 
Hatchett 


Boisbaudran 
Mosander 
Demarcay 
Scheele 
Marignac 
Boisbaudran 
inkler 


Coster, Hevesy 
Ramsay 
Cleve 
aise Cavendish 
Beets fe nin Hopkins, Harris, 
Yntema 
PMTs cise his Reich, Richter 
w 5 Courtois 
Tennant 


Ramsay, Travers 
Mosander 


Arfvedson 
Welsbach, er bare 
Liebig, Buss: 

Gahn 


Mercury 
Molybdenum 
has ee 


Element 


aC ment ~ 


Samarium.. . 


Zin 
Zirconium. . 


Year 
Discov. 


Chemical ne analy Oa eae oy iNaer Wei = 


Jeryllium is also known as Glucinium; Columbium is Niobium; Rhenium is READ ES Protactinium 
mic weight is the estimated weight of an atom of an element as compared with that of an atom of | 
tlement 87 has several claimants as to its discovery, among them Horia Hulubei, a Roumanian 

icist living in France, who called it Moldavium, after his native Moldavia. 
bombarding Uranium (Element 92) with Neutrons, Prof. Fermi found the so-called Element 93, 
thing heavier than Uranium. Now Prof. Jean Perrin tells the French Academy of Science he has 
tou d Element 93 in stable form in minerals containing Uranium, notably pitchblends. 


DISCOVERERS OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS 


Virginium 
Xenon. 


Ytterblum 
Yttrium 
Zine .. 


Zirconium 


Chemical element 43, sometimes called Masurium, 


walter in oddack and I 


Hjelm 
Welsbach 
Ramsay, Travers 
Cronstedt 
Rutherford 
Tennan 
riestion, Scheele 
Wollaston 


; Noddack and Tacke 
Wollaston ~ 
Bunsen, Kirchofi® © 
Claus 
Boisbaudran 
Nilson. 
Berzelius 
Berzelius 


Davy 

Crawford 
Eekeberg 

Von Reichenstein 
Mosander 
Crookes 


Berzelius 
Cleve 


Gregor ar 


Klaproth 
Sefstr6m 
Allison 
Ramsay, 
Marignac 
|Gadolin 


Ce 
Klaproth, 


was dicovered in 1925 by the Ger: S 
Ida Tacke, Practically none has been isolated, Wena"? ch 


| 47|107.880 


_Discoverer. 


11] 22.997 


ravers 


Weights and Measures 721 
Density (Actual Weight) of Chemical Elements 


Source: Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables 
(Grams per cubic centimeter. To reduce to pounds per cubic foot, multiply by 62.4) 


Aluminum, liquid 2.43 6507 M liquid SS 37 
eis ate a6 4 i ere MT ts as, 2 13.596 —38. 
Antimony, Reus <s. Ss 6.55 630.5 Moly rodenuth me Se sats 10.2 2690 iS 
liquid 1.40 -189 .2 NeodymitM, «<6 ico. .i-s yA 840 
5.73 (820) NOOK. Doles + axpeN ene: 1.204 —248 67 
3.7. 850 NIGKELE 25, #4 dant aR as 8.8 1455 
9.67 271.3 Nitrogen, aes -Qvaptinrs 0.810 —209 .86 
rio 7.2 asec: liquid : 7t Poe 7318 4 
= ~¥. gen. egies ‘ +218. 
8.37 320.9 paiegh mig oh af A 11.5 1 
1.873 26 Phosphorus, red. 2.20 44.1 
1.54 $10 Platinum... 21.37 1773.5 
= 5 = 73500 Potassium . . G aut 62.3 
2 ace F 940 
7.02 640 MHOGIM « S.5'. 5 vn aes 12. 1985 
2.2 —101.6 Rubidium... 33... Jb5-45 1.532 38.5 
6.93 1615 Rutheniam :, ...4.; 206.06 12.30 2450 
8.71 1480 MAMMAL «.. <b 4 oe ecee adi > 1300 
8.4 1950 Balen... ces bia kee 4.82 220 
8.89 1083 Silicon, crystal.......... 2.42 1420 
4.77 Rae 2 BUIVERS ORG Gross wes oe 10.42 960.5 
1.5 —223 Si ene Ee by es 0.971 97.5 
5.93 29.7 Strontium, solid......... 2.60 800 
5.46 958.5 Sulphur, solid. oly 2.0 113 
1.85 eee Tantalum...... 16.6 2850 
19.3 1063 Tellurium, crysta! 6.25 452 
13.3 (1700 THe BUM oe. Ser. or. a 11.86 303.5 
0.19 272 PUGH htc 5 aie stan bs 1845 
0.763 —259.14 eS BOD ¢ phos Fh Pee 7.184 231.89 
7.2 155 ‘Fitanium. 2 ei 23k eats 4.5 1800 
4.94 113.5 UMERGAINS 2 deeds xe Ge 18.6 3370 
7.86 1535 Uranium 18.7 £1850 
3.4 —169 Vanadium............ 5.6 1710 
6.15 826 cg liquid... . . 3.52 —140 
11.005 327.4 (i er 2 4.57 1490 
0.534 186 Zine, BOM ot Fah cit oe ae 4.32 419.4 
1.741 651 Miteonlurn <3 2.) 3, 4ak owe 6.53 1900 
5 was 1260 
be ~ Radium melis at 960° centigrade; carbon, at 3500°. 
BOILING POINTS OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS (DEGREES, CENTIGRADE) 
; Element KP Element « eg Element oe, Element cs 
> Een i ey 
ie ubidium. 
Ss Selenium 
ie Silver. ..... 
Ee Sodium: 7.5 ..niee 
= Sulphur’. ......-- 
a“ : Seas Tellurium 
'Boron..... oot eas Seoee TORING, 35 42's siat- 200 ayes Madeg rs & 5 bere 
778 ||Krypton........ —151.7| | Penacicens Tungsten 
ee, EAR ose ot ae —sS pred Platinum....... NON chase = pore 
3,600 ||Tithlum. 22222: 1,400 || Potassium. 2!!! 712 _\WZine... se. eee 
DENSITY OF GASES (WEIGHT IS GRAMS PER LITRE) 
Specific Grav.{ Lbs. Specific Gray.| Lbs. 
Weht./——_————_-|_ at Gas 


West. at 
Grams; Air—1; O—1 |Cu.Ft. Grams| Air—1 | O—1 |Cu. Ft. 


5 Se 1.2930 |1.0000 |0.9048 |0.08072]| Hydrochloric acid. . 1.6398 1.2682 1.1475 0.10237 
Acetylene. . .-{1.1791 |0.9119 |0.8251 |0.07361 <b Bitoni acid ..|/0.922 |0.713 |0.645 /|0.0576 
— Ammonia... :{10:7708 |0:5961 |0.5394 |0.04812||Hydrogen......... 0.08987 0.06950)0.06289 0.00561 
~ Argon.............|1.7809 |1.3773 |1.2462 |0.11118 Hydrogen sulphide ||1.538 |1.189 |1.076 {0.09602 
bee Bromine Bee ate. ee 5.52 |5.00 |0.446 ||Krypton.......... 3.708 |2. 2.595 |0.2315 

- Buta ‘21594 {2.006 |1.815 {0.1619 ||Methane.....-.... 0.7168 |0.5544 |0.5016 |0.04475 
Gerben iste |S lasers lates [S.graagy tty Shenae ts leas Uy age 
7 ft ye s € Gtner.. 52>. fe < bs 5 
mean pionoxidle .|1-2604 |g: 2.294 10.2011 || N ri 0 (0.6962 {0.6299 |0.05620 

0. 0. 
0: 0.060 8 
0. 1 
8: Propane. 1 
s ‘oO po |dee' a * 4 
£31 119° = 10:1 Steam at 100° C.... 0.598 10.462 |0.418 |0.0373 
Hellum. ‘1011785 |0.1381 {0.1249 |0.01115]| Sulphur dioxide. . |9'8366 |2'2634 |2:0479 |0.18270 
‘Hydrobromic acid. . 3618 2.797 (2.530 10.2257 '|Xenon............ 5.851 14.525 14.094 |0.3653 


Ancient Greek and Roman Weights and Measures 


Source: Historical Records 
WEIGHTS mak: Cotyle=6 cyathus = 17.5 cu. in. =a little pe) 


1Z = = i 
Roman libra (pound) = 10 oz. 18 pwt. 13 5-7 gr., ae in Chous = 12 cotyles = 210 cu. in. 


4 ee he 


Troy 
Attic a (pound) = 11 oz. 7 pwt. 16 2-7 gr., Troy. cand aan 
Attic salent. (60 minae) = 56 lbs. 11 oz. 0 pwt. 17 1-7 ae eae is een 
ay DRY MEASURE ¢ ee att ere A) 
ace = 
Homan modus =} peck 2-9 pint, Salone 4 18 ot 
- medimnus = 3360 cu. in. = about 112 bi es 
Grecian cubit = 18.25 inches. 
see ass AoURE Furlong = 504 ft. 4 1-5 inches, 


“Atti cyathus = 2.9 cu. in. = nearly %% gill. Mile = 4,030 feet. 


Grams. | Melting Pt. Grams. |Melting Pt. 
_— is, fe 


—a 


ak. 


en an 


lee one Weight for Mer 


TS ieebace Height and Weight of Men and Wonen 


Source: Life Insurance Medical Directors and the Actuarial Society of America 
‘The weights are with shoes on, and usually with coat and vest, which weigh from 3 to 7 pounds _ 

. ‘MEN WOMEN 
¥ t.| Hgt. | Hst.| Hst. | Hi Hét.( Het. 
le aca beake ated baa 5 BSE | BGG PY || BS | BR 


* 3 
162 167 172 | 178 166 | 170 | 174 


WEST POINT CADET MEASUREMENTS 


Chest measure 
Weight at expiration Weight 


Stand-| Mini- |Stand-| Mini- 
ard mum ard mum 
pounds|pounds| inches | inches 


Stand-| Mini- 


Stand-| Mini- 


104 
106 
110 
114 


21 years 


22 years” 


161 146 


THE ORGANS OF THE HUMAN BODY 
Source: Arthur MacDonald, Anthropologist, Washington, D. CG. 


|Grams|Ounces| Per Ct. |Grams;Ounces| Per Ct. 


1,400 49 | 2.37 |{Spleen,| 170] 6 9.346 Adrenals, 0.35) 


165 


eart| 300) 10 0.46 ||Liver 1,600] 57 ‘75 ||Muscles. | 
ungs} 1,175! 41 2.0 Kidneys 3001 10.5 ree Skeleton. it! o00}1.038 


cent.” epeate ratio: to total body weight. or the length of the f 

roe a “brain onan or: Pee need equals the Teent of ieee multiplied ne) 3 
er at died in a e National Zoologica In height 

ye eat hatin era was found to weigh 466.6 | inch to i feet Gon, inane normally Trane feet : 

ms. The st normal human brain weighs| The extreme averages of different populatio: 
ams. The average brain of a young gorilla | run from 4 eee 6 inches to 5 feet 10,5 inches, 

igs about 319 grams. The length of the trunk in man is tno ore 

very human death may be attributed to one of | one-third and less than two-fifths of the h 
ie aed OU ar Sup prem oes eee From 11, on ae weighed, Topinard fi 

erference wi e | average weight of 1,36 
eo fe), and. (3) Dae ys with erams for omit, apes See a 
coma shoc! e gray substance repr 
he length of the humerus multiplied by 5.06, | of the otal weight of eg Se Be Ey ; 


First Aid in Drowning and Other Accidents 


723 


oh a SLE Saas aad aan eel hated ae EO Tine ne 
Help in Case of Drowning and Other Accidenis 


Souree: Medical Staff, 


Drowning, Electric Shock, Gas, 
Other Suffocations— _ 

1. Lay patient on his belly, one arm extended 
directly overhead, the other arm bent at elbow and 
with the face turned outward and resting on hand 
or forearm, so nose and mouth are free. _ 

2. Kneel, straddling ere thighs with your 
knees placed at such a distance from the hip bones 
so as to apply pressure direct from shoulders to 
heel of hands. Place palms of hands on small of 
back, with fingers resting on ribs, the little finger 
just touching lowest rib, with thumb and fingers in 
natural position, and tibs of fingers out of sight. 

3. With arms held straight, swing forward slowly, 
so that the weight of your body is gradually brought 
to bear upon the patient. The shoulder should be 
directly over the heel of the hand at the end of the 
forward swing. Do not bend your elbows. This 
operation should take about two seconds. 

4. Now immediately swing backward, so as to 
remove the pressure completely. ‘ 

5. After two seconds swing forward again. Thus 
repeat deliberately twelve to fifteen times a minute, 
the double movement of compression and release, a 
complete respiration in four or five seconds. 

6. Continue artificial respiration without inter- 
ruption until natural breathing is restored, if 
necessary, four hours or longer, or until a phy- 
sitian declares the patient is dead. _ 

; 7. As soon as this artificial respiration has been 

» ~ started and while it is being continued, an assistant 

should loosen any tight clothing about the patient’s 
neck, chest, or waist. Keep the patient warm. Do 
not give any liquids whatever by mouth until the 
Patient is fully conscious. : 

8. To avoid strain on the heart when the patient 
revives, he should be kept lying down and not 
allowed to stand or sit up. If the doctor has not 
arrived by the time the patient has revived, he 
should be given some stimulant, such as one tea- 
spoonful of aromatic spirits of ammonia in a small 
as of water or a hot drink of coffee or tea, etc. 

9. Resuscitation should be carried on at the 
nearest possible point to where the patient received 
his injuries. He should not be moved from this 
point until he is breathing normally of his own 
volition and then moved only in a lying position. 
Should it be necessary to move the patient before 
he is breathing normally, resuscitation should be 

a carried on during the time that he is being moved. 
s 10. A brief return of natural respiration is not a 
- certain indication for stopping the resuscitation. 
ter temporary recovery 
Do not leave 


Smoke and 


Sometimes the patient, f 
of gp Sc stops breathing. 
ZB one. 4 
Pe In carrying out resuscitation it may be neces- 
sary to change the operator. This change must be 
made without losing the rhythm of respiration. 
Caution—The removal of a victim of electric 
_ ~ shock from the electric contact is highly dangerous. 
'_ Phone the power company to shut off the current, 
oa or get an experienced electrician to make the 
- rescue if possible. Do not touch the wire or the 
-  pody or clothing of the victim. Absolutely dry 
boards may be used to push the wire away, but be 
careful as it may come back at you. Keep your 
ai hands at least two feet away from the wire or the 
; victim. An oxygen inhalator is of value in gas 
. poisoning cases. Mechanical respiration devices in 
untrained hands may cause grave damage. 
Shock—Present in all serious injuries and greatly 
increased by severe bleeding and pain. Pale face, 
cold clammy skin, rapid weak pulse, shallow 
breathing. Lay patient on back, head low, feet 
elevated 18 inches, loosen clothing about neck, 
2 chest, and abdomen. Keep warm with blankets and 
s hot water bottles, hot bricks or heated stones. being 
2 careful not to burn the P cag If he can swallow, 
ive him hot strong coffee, hot milk or hot water, 
3 tea spoon aromatic spirits of ammonia in 
water. Never pour liquid down the throat of an 
cious person. 
: uNGemorrhage—Bleeding from arteries comes in 
spurts and is brighter red in color than bleeding 
from veins. If from large arteries it is always very 
j serious and demands immediate action. Pressure 
with fingers or hand will usually control it. The 
points for pressure are (1) just in front of ear for 
bleeding from temple. (2) Inner side of arm about 
half way from shoulder to elbow for bleeding from 
hand or arm. (3) In the groin against pelvis bone 
for bleeding from foot, thigh or leg. (4) On neck, 
fingers forward just touching windpipe, umb 
around back of neck for cut throat. (5) Behind 
collarbone at side of neck, pressing downward on 
first rib. for bleeding in shoulder or arm pit. If 
necessary a tourniquet can be made by tying a 
handkerchief or bandage a hand’s breadth below 


American Red Cross 


the arm pit or groin and twisting till the flow of 
blood is stopped. Loosen every 15 minutes. Allow to : 
remain loose if bleeding has stopped, but Weta 
closely and retighten if bleeding commences again. 
Bleeding from a vein comes in a steady flow. It can 
be controlled by, applying a clean compress or 
dressing over the wound, bandagin anugly and 
then applying pressure with the hand directly over 
the dressing if necessary. Elevating the part aids. 

Open Wounds—On scratches and slight wounds 
apply half strength iodine. Dirty or greasy wounds 
should first be cleansed with high-grade benzine. 
Open wounds should be covered with gauze and 
bandage. 

Never wash or touch a wound with fingers. Do 
not touch that part of the gauze that comes in 
contact with the wound. Never use cobwebs, to- 
bacco, waste or oil. 

Burns—All burns may be treated with tannic 
acid burn jelly, or fresh tannic acid 5% solution, 
or picric acid gauze moistened with clean water, 
or with a paste or solution of baking soda on clean 
gauze. Slight burns, when the skin is not broken, 
may be treated with a good burn ointment, pre- 
ferably ome containing tannic acid. Most severe 
burns call for shock treatment. ‘ 

Fracture (Broken Bones)—Handle carefully to 
Prevent sharp ends cutting through fiesh. Apply 
narrow boards, heavy pasteboard, umbrellas, canes, 
fence railings, or any rigid appliances, as splints 
for the fractured limbs to permit the patient to be 
moved without pain or danger. Splints must be 
padded when applied next to skin, and be long 
enough to reach beyond the joints above and be- 
low fracture. Firm traction should be applied to 
end of limb while splints are fastened in place. 

Transportation—Three persons are necessary 
to place an injured person properly on a stretcher, 
one to lift head and shoulders, another the hips, 
and a third the legs. The stretcher should be 
Placed alongside injured, and helpers should kneel 
on one knee on the side of patient away from 


“Stretcher, lifting him in unison, first to their 


bended knees, then lay on stretcher. 

Eye Injuries—Loose particles may be removed 
from the eyelid with a clean handkerchief, or a bit 
of clean cotton rolled on ‘a toothpick or a match 
stick. If not easily removed in this way, make no 
further attempt. Particles embedded in the lid or 
eye ball should be left to the surgeon. Never violate 
this rule, blindness may result. In case of serious 
eye injury, cover with clean cloth compress wrung 
out in ice cold water; send patient to hospital. 

Sunstroke—Sweating stops, followed by sudden 
rise in temperature. Skin is dry, flushed and 
very hot, pulse strong and rapid. Frequently un- 
conscious. Cool quickly with cold bath or spray. 
Elevate the head. Ice bags or cold applications 
to head. No stimulants. 

Heat Exhaustion—Collapse 


with pale face, 
clammy sweat, 


weak rapid pulse. Treat the 
same as Shock. 


Fainting—Place patient on back with head low, 
even raising the feet if convenient. Loosen any 
tight clothing and get plenty of ventilation. Smell- 
ing salts, ammonia on a handkerchief, or a little 
cold water in the face are often helpful. Do not 
attempt to make the patient drink anything while 
unconscious. Hot black coffee or aromatic spirits 
of ammonia—!2 teaspoonful well diluted with 
water may be given after consciousness returns. 

Fits—Do not attempt to hold patient down. 
Place any small object between teeth to prevent 
biting tongue. Prevent patient from injuring self, 
and let sleep after attack. 

Lightning—This is a form of electrocution. The 
treatment is the same as for electric shock. 

Stings of Venomous Insects, Ete.—Apply weak 
ammonia, oil, salt water, or iodine. d 

Frost Bite. Treatment—Rubbing with snow is | 
especially bad; frozen tissues are bruised and torn 
and gangrene is very apt to result. Gently cover 
the frozen part with the hand or other body sur- 
face until the part has thawed and ¢irculation is 
re-established. If a hand is frozen hold next to the 
skin in the arm pit or between the thighs. The 
frozen part may be thawed very gradually in cold 
water or cool air. If this cannot be done, cover the 
part with extra clothing until thawed. ; ; 

Snake Bite—Tie ligature or cord around the arm 
or leg a short distance above the bite. Make,a 
cross-cut clear through the skin over each fang 
mark. Apply suction with mouth or any other con- 
venient means continuously for at least half-hour. 
Keep patient lying down, quiet and give treatment 
previously described for shock. Get di 

Dog Bite—Wash wound with running water, 
apply tincture of iodine, bandage, take to doctor. 
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he ’ Source: Medical Staff, American Red Cross 
__. The two most important points to be remembered | Iodine—-Owing to its wide use in the treatment of 


_ in any poison case in which the individual is con- 
- scious are: (1) dilute; (2) cause vomiting. i 
These can both be accomplished at the same time 
by having the patient immediately drink large 
- quantities of soap suds, soda in water, salt water, 
or even plain water. These are all more nauseating 
if given lukewarm. F 
The secret of success is to give enough. Start 
with three or four glasses. If this does not produce 
results in a few minutes, give some more. Tickling 
the back of the throat with the finger is also a 
valuable aid in encouraging vomiting. 
_ Services of a physician should always be secured 
as soon as possible. $ 
Alcohol—In any form—rum, gin, whisky, proof 
spirits, etc.; also wood or methyl alcohol. 
Symptoms—Giddiness, swaying of body, in- 
ability to stand. Face flushed, eyes red. Later, 
skin clammy, weak pulse, maybe convulsions and 
unconsciousness. on 
_ Treatment—Hot coffee or aromatic spirits of 
ammonia—1%2 teaspoonful well diluted with 
water. Do not exhaust by making walk. Wrap 
warmly and put to bed. In extreme cases, 
breathing may stop and it will be necessary to 
give artificial respiration by the prone pressure 
method. — é 
Arsenic—-Found in rat poison, vermin killer, Paris 
green. : 
_ Symptoms—Severe pains in stomach; purging; 
vomiting; severe cramps in legs; dryness of 
_ throat; cold sweats; profound shock. | 
Treatment—Be sure that vomiting is repeated 
until stomach is thoroughly washed out. Castor 
oil, stimulants of coffee or aromatic spirits of 
mmonia if needed. Keep warm. 
irbolic. or Phenol—Symptoms—A very 
Powerful corrosive poison. Mouth, lips, throat 
and often the face burned. Vomiting often pro- 
luced. In severe cases unconsciousness comes on 
arly and soon death. 
_ Treatment—Immediate and repeated washing 
f the stomach. Soothing liquids, as eggs and 
ilk or milk alone. Stimulants usually needed 
t once. Burns of the lips, mouth and throat 
may be treated by immediate application of 
ol to stop further burning. 
arbon Monoxide—Principal danger is from ex- 
hhaust gasses from automobiles and leaky gas 
ipes. Also found in leaky furnaces and stoves, 
gas stoves pinout fluetconnections, in burning 
lings, etc. 
__Symptoms—Vary considerably depending upon 
t concentration of the Carbon Monoxide 
thed, but the end result is usually a red 
oration, especially of ears, lips and nails, and 
a stopping of breathing. : 
_ Treatment—1. Remove patient from atmosphere 
containing carbon monoxide. 


\ 


Poisoning (formerly called Ptomaine)— 
Poisoning by contaminated foods that have be- 
_ come infected with poisonous organisms. Chicken, 
- fish, potatoes, and hash, may be especially 
_ dangerous. 

_ Symptoms—Nausea, vomiting, purging. Severe 
pain in abdomen, cramps, great prostration and 
‘weakness. Skin cold and clammy. Often an 
ption on the skin. 
_ Treatment—After emetic give purgative of 
castor oil or Epsom Salts. If very weak a stimu- 
it or hot coffee or 4% teaspoonful of aromatic 

rits of ammonia well diluted with water. 


sive Acids—(1) Acetic, (2) nitric, (3) hydro- 
= pore, (4) sulphuric, (5) also weaker acids as 

___Symptoms—Very severe burning pain in mouth, 
. throat and stomach. Wherever the stronger 
acids touch the skin or mucous membranes, 
ey are destroyed. Frequently vomiting or 
~ al ett More or less suffocation from swelling 

of the throat, great prostration and shock. 

Treatment—Large quantities of soap suds make 
_ the best emetic in these cases. However, any of 
Poe peenously. mentioned emetics will do. After 

yomiting is induced may give soothing liquids as 


CORROSIVE POISONS 


scratches, cuts and wounds, it is found im every 
household, and as a consequence there are cases 
where children or adults have taken it acci- 
dentally or otherwise. 

Treatment—After vomiting has been induced, 
give starch or flour mixed with water to about 1 
the thickness of buttermilk. : 

Lead—Sugar of lead, lead paint, white lead. 

Symptoms—Throat dry, metallic taste with 
much thirst; colic in abdomen; cramps in legs; — 
cold sweat; sometimes paralysis of legs and con- 
vulsions. i : 

Treatment—After thoroughly emptying the ; 
stomach, may give 14 oz. Epsom Salts in water. 
Stimulants if needed, and soothing liquids. 

Mercury—Corrosive sublimate, antiseptic tablets 
or other mercury salts. - . 

Symptoms—Corrosive sublimate when taken is 
very irritating and frequently turns the mouth, i 
lips and tongue white. Mouth is sometimes YY 
swollen and there is a metallic taste. Other 
symptoms are pain in abdomen, nausea, vomiting 
mucus and blood, i purging, cold, clammy , 
skin, great prostration and convulsions. 

Treatment—After vomiting has been repeatedly 
induced, give white of egg, whole beaten eggs, 
milk, or eggs beaten in milk. 

Nitrate of Silver—Lunar caustic. 

Symptoms—Pain in mouth and __ stomach 


Mouth first colored white, then black. Vomit ; 
first white then black. - 


Treatment—Salt water is the best emetic in 
this case. If not readily available, give other ; 
emetics. Then soothing drinks, as milk or milk 
and eggs. Stimulants if necessary. 

Opium—Laudanum, morphine, codeine, _ heroin, 
Paregoric; some soothing syrups and cough 
mixtures. 

Symptoms—Drowsiness, finally unconscious- 
ness. Pulse full at first, then weak. Breathing 
full and slow at first, gradually slower and 
cam be Pinpoint pupils. Face flushed then 
purple. 

Treatment—May have difficulty getting emetic 
to work. Plenty of strong coffee. Try to arouse 
by speaking loudly and threatening, but do not 
exhaust by compelling to walk, etc. Stimulants 
and_artificial respiration if breathing stops. 

Phosphorus—In many rat poisons and vermin , 
killers; often with arsenic. F ‘ 

Symptoms—Severe pain in stomach; vomiting. 
Bleeding from nose, blooding, purging, con- 
vulsions. d 

Treatment—After vomiting, a half ounce of 
Epsom Salts in water or magnesia. Stimulants. 
Soothing liquids as milk, but avoid fats and oils. 

Poison Mushrooms or Toadstools. : 

Symptoms—Vomiting, purging, watery diarrhea. 
Discharges sometimes accompanied by blood. 
Pulse slow and strong at first, but later grows 
very weak. Saliva and sweat pour out. , : 

Treatment—Same as food poisoning. ’ - 

Strychnine or Nux Vomies=Oftes taken acci- 
dentally by small children who find ‘‘candy” pills __ 
or tablets left for some adult member of the 
family. Also strychnine is frequently used on 
_ to poison animals and in some vermin 

illers. 

Symptoms—First twitching of the hands and 
feet followed by convulsions. Affects all muscles 
of body. Back is often bowed up by spasms of 
muscles. Jaws are locked. Spasms of muscles’ 
so great that breathing is prevented and face 
becomes dusky. 

Treatment—After vomiting is induced powdered _ 
charcoal may be given. Repeat emetic. 

Veronal-Luminal, etc. 

Symptoms—Patient becomes very drowsy then — 
falls asleep. In very severe cases the sleep is so 
deep that the patient cannot be aroused. 

Treatment—Same as for Opium. 
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milk, eggs and milk or olive oil. Stimulants are 
usually required and aromatic spirits of am- 
Geis ee aubanle ee: 
austic alies— mmonia, stro ammo. 
liniment; (2) lime, _ quicklime: i) Date 
caustic potash; (4) soda, caustic soda. 
Symptoms—Much like corrosive acids. Im- 
mediate severe burning pain in mouth, throat 
and stomach. Vomiting and purging. eat. 
Treatment—Induce vomiting by giving large — 
quantities of one of the previously mentioned 
emetics, then give soothing liquids and stimu- 
; sents 


lants if needed. 
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AMERICAN 
Invention Inventor Date Invention Inventor Date 
Lightning rod ay hy s-¥ 3 AROUAM ered. ee iets s oss Brush 1879" 
Submarine (torpedo 4 . {1776 Automatic knot-tying har- 
Steamboat........ é oe .|1787 vester machine.......... Appleby....... 1880 
Steamboat : 11793 Fountain Pen...7........ 
WNadll-muchine.. 6.0... 6... .|1787 
Cast-iron plough -|1797 Chrome tanning 
SEGUROTE BAN. ancy ls Baise Se a 6 -|1793 Jet water wheel. . i 
Carding (textile) machine. .| Whittemore. ...|1797 Trolley car...... «.......]/Van Depoele & 
High-pressure steam engine.|/Evans.........|1799 Sprague. 
Screw propeller............ Stevens........ 1804 Transformer (Alt'ing-Cur.). |Stanley...... : 
PACK IBHCMIND A. a osc ee ce Blanchard..... 1806 Type-bar casting (linotype) .| Mergenthaler. . 
Flectro-magnet............ PRED Weta an 1828 Electric furnace reduction. .|Cowles...... é 
Mowing machine.......... Manning...... 1831 Shares induction motor.|Tesla.......... 
(oA A ae eee Schnebley- Single-type composing ma- 
Hussey. ..... 1833 chine (monotype). ...... Lanston....... 1 
Revolver (pistol).......... COM cn his os 1835 Rotary converter.......... Bradley ,...... 1 
Magnetic telegraph........ Moraes: i032. 05 1832 Recording adding machine .|Burroughs..... 
Phosphorus friction match..|Phillips........ 1836 Transp’rent photograph film|Goodwin, Rev. 
So eee eae Moore, Hiram.. | 1836 H., and Geo, 
Vuleanized rubber......... Goodyear, Chas} 1839 Eastman. . . .|1888 
Pneumatic Tire .......... Thompson,R.W | 1845 Calcium carbide........... Willson........ 1888 
PUNTER IOUNG oi. bo... as Fitch, Stephen. | 1845 Induction meter (elect.)....|Shallenberger. .|1888 
Sewing machine........... POW En can eat aa 1846 Electrolytic alkali prod’ction|Castnmer......, 1890 
Rotary printing press. ..... Hoe, Robert. ../1846 Silicon carbide. ........... Acheson....... 1891 
Hydraulic turbine. . ...]Francis, J. B...|1849 Synchronous (rotary) con- 
: 4 VERGOr 50% ancien ne ee tee Lamme, B. G../1891 
Harveyized armor plate... .|/Harvey........ 1891 
Gasoline automobile...... Charles E. 
A Duryea . -|1892 
zine Alternate-current motor... . /Tesla. 5 
Monitor (warship).........jEriesson....... 1861 Motion-picture machine... .|Ediso 
/ PNEROHING SUM... 6c. esses Gatling...... .|1861 Submarine (even keel).....|Lake. z 
Motion picture mach. ..... Sellers, Col'm’n.}1861 Dry-air process, blast furnace} Gayley. ..|1894 
PUR IRREE Syed ne © ..|Bullock, Wm.. .|1865 Gasoline Automobile. ..... Selden, GeorgeB.| 1895 
Block signals (railway)..... oo 0 ieee eoepnes bf. ed Airplane (experimental)...|Langley, S. P.|1896 
’ SARUTIOWEIEGE of. 5 eo sp cee Sholes&Glidden/ 1868 Disk pioughs (modern type).|Hardy......... 1896 
: Refrigerator R’y. freight car|/David......... 1868 Oil flotation for ore.... ..|Elmore........ 1899 
Ve a Hills, A. M....|1868 High-speed alloy steel..... Taylor & White/1901 
eo ee Westinghouse. .|1869 Radio sending apparatus... .|Stubblefield. ..|1902 
LUE Be een Peay 2 eee 1870 Radio telephone........... Poulsen and 
‘ Welt machine............. Goodyear, Chas./1871 Tessenden..... 1902 
Automatic car-coupler..... Janney........ 1873 Aeroplane (motor driven)..|Orville & Wil 
4 ruplex telegraph...... PO: Ce ae 1874 bur Wright. .| 1903 
j UL TT SB AeA Baa MINES 55.5 ib dee 1875 Vacuum (radio) tubes...... de Forest, Lee.,|1907 
pe Mowing machine (differen- Synthetic resins........... Baekeland, L.H.| 1909 
. MIROHE) Irie asta occ ds « Eickemeyer(R.)/1876 Hydro-aeroplane.......... Curtiss, Glenn 
= SERSMDRUIE eS oso 2 oo a <'s Basa cesowe 1876 BS) 1911 
a4 Talking machine.......... Edison...5. 2... 1877 Depth-bomb.............. Tait, Godfrey. .|1916 
= Welding, electric.......... Thomson, Elihu) 1877 Autogyro Airplane.... . |J. dela Cierva, .|1920 
~- Ineandescent lamp......... eGIsOI.. =. 55s 1878 Gas engine (compound) .|Eickemeyer (C.)/ 1926 
4 De-Ion Circuit Breaker. . .|Slepian, J...... 1929 


Bell's fundamental telephone patent, No. 174,465, for an “improvement in telegraphy’’ was issued 
to him on March 7, 1876. It is the one referred to in the American table above. ’ 
’ The commercial half-tone engraving process was invented by Frederick E. Ives, who died in 1937. 
z= According to the Georgia Legislature, Dr. Crawford W. Long of that state discovered ether as an 
j anaesthetic in 1842. A bust of Dr. W. T. Morton, a Boston dentist, is in the Hall of. Fame, N. Y. Uni- 
_ versity; as the pioneer in the use of ether as an anaesthetic. This was in 1846. 


FOREIGN 
Nation- | Nation- 
Invention. Date Inventor ality Invention. Date; Inventor ality 
$ lock).....- ”593|Unknown. ... . Chinese 1867|Nobel......- Ss 
a Fivimeshattie.. ope 1784\Kay......... English Greathead: |: 
- — Spinning jenny.....-. 1736| Hargreaves. .|Fnglish 
Steam engine........ 1765| Watt. .....-. Scot. 


Leyden jar...........| 1745)Dean von 


| 18 
‘| 1830|Thimonnier.. |French Smokeless powder.... . 188 
1830|Simpson, Jas.|English ||Pneumat. tire (2-tube). 
ria French Mantle burner........ 189 a, 
By-vroduct coke oven. | 1893|Hoffman....|Austrian 
Moy. Picture Projector| 1895|Lumiere, Lou 
Wireless-teleg. (low fre- 


Phosphorus match... : 
Serew propeller .. -- 


Blectro-mag. telegrap: 


GUCHOW) in... s 53 1895|Preece....... English 

Photography.....- oar Witeless teleg. Chigh fre- 
: 1 "yet fa: fy a 1896|Marconl..... Italian 
eb SE be acca Electric steel... 1.211! 1900|Heroult..... French 
Pe Diesel oil motor... *. 1900|Diesel.... 11 German 
oo yor 25 PARES oa) Welding, by gas....... 1901|/Fouche...... French 
ey stove burner. ....| 1855| Bunsen. German ||Photo sent by wire.. .. - 1902 Korn....... German 
Steel tae 1856 Bessemer....|English ||Airplane.............. 1903 Jatho. «.. 6... German 
Aniline dyes......... 1856'Perkin, W.H.|English |/Depth bomb.......... 1903, Unge........|Swedish 

wnamo (coht.curt.). .| 1860 Pacinotti....|Italian ||Nitrogen fixation... ... 1913|Haber, Fritz. |German 
aicanie furnace ..... | 1861 Siemens..... English ||Helicopter (vertical). . .| 1916 Brennan.....|English 
Typewriter .........|1864 Mitterhoffer. |Austria_||Television..........-..'| 1926 Baird, J. L... Scot 


. Ericsso:  eivi gineer, then studying at London, invented the engine and screw pro- 
Panera the Se tad oe the Manchester Sp sie aes nee Presi Meech ee by 
i . 5. N the Robe . Stockton, = 
Feric ainea, Sat uz Sethe talsware and Raritan Canal, New Jersey. He settled in N. Y¥. City in 1839. 


“hy 
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The bicycle, invented by Kirkpatrick MacMillan, 
a blacksmith of Courthill in Dumfriesshire, was 
developed by him from the celeripede made by a 
Parisian, M. Niepice, a device consisting of two 
wheels and a cross-bar on which the rider sat 
while he propelled himself with his feet against 
the ground. This first appeared in 1816 and was 
improved by 1818, so that it became possible to 
reach surprising speeds on it. For a while it be- 
came a craze both in Europe and in New York. 

MacMillan began his work in 1839 at the-age 
‘of 26. He took an old ‘celeripede, by that time 
known as a dandyhorse, and added cranks, pedals 
‘and driving rods to it, giving it a comfortable seat, 
elaborate armrests, handlebars, etc., and that, 
says Charles Pound, was the first real bicycle— 
the first which was not propelled by pushing the 
feet against the ground. It was a erude wooden 
contraption and yet in form it was recognizably 
like the modern bicycle, for it had front-wheel 
steering, a saddle in the now customary position 
and a reat wheel driven by an arrangement of 
levers and cranks. It frightened the neighbors 


and won the nickname of ‘‘Daft Pate’’ for its in- 


filed his caveat at the Patent Office; first message 
sent over 10 miles of wire at New York University, 
Jan, 24, 1838, “‘Attention the Universe! By King- 
- doms Right Wheel!’’ The first public message was 
4 sent over the line between Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, May 24, 1844, ‘‘What hath God wrought.” | 
__ Prof. Joseph Henry of Princeton University said 
he, Henry, invented the electromagnetic telegraph, 
hen at the Albany Academy, in 1830. . 
_ In 1833, Gauss and Weber, in Germany, laid the 
first electro-magnetic telegraph line between the’ 
hysical laboratory and the observatory of Goet- 
tingen. They used an induction coil as the signaling 
device. The receiver was a large mirror galvano- 
“Meter, Karl August Steinheil of Munich trans- 
formed the clumsy telegraph of Gauss and Weber 
into a light instrument which operated inductively 
. record signals. (Steinheil code). two-wire 
“ ystem was built between Munich and Bogen- 
jausen. 


Blea Rt University to visitors; in Oct., 


en. 

‘The international semaphore signal code was 
opted for the merchant marine in 1857, 

The first stock ticker was introduced in 1867. 
_ Gottlieb Daimler, in 1885, drove, in Germany, a 
pee powered by a gasoline engine of his own 


invention. 

_ In 1892 (April 19), the first gasoline automobile 
n the U. S. was operated by its inventor, C. E. 
Duryea, who also won the first American contest, 

in Chicago, Noy. 1895, Mr. Duryea also won prizes 


_ cars distanced all competitors, including the win- 
ners of the French race of that year. 
_ On July 4, 1894, Elwood Haynes drove to Kokomo, 
a gasoline’ automobile of his own invention. 
| the Duryea and Haynes machines are on 
exhibition in the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
i n 


ington, D.C. . 
( “*Ktovable type.—Their origin is obscure. Wooden 
type preceded metal. Laurens Janszoon Koster, of 
_ Haarlem, Holland (1370-1450), printed from mov- 
_ able type, about 1438, and used his own ink. Jo- 
hann Gansfleisch (1397-1468), commonly called 
Gutenberg, because his mother came from there, 
was the first to make cut metal type, from which, 
ist, he print with a goldsmith named Johann 
i 


us he printed, in Germany, at Mainz on the 
shine, 
¥s 


e) 


a number of copies of St. Jerome’s’ Latin 


GREAT INVENTIONS—(Continued) 


; tad 
abs oe ae Soe ao This was the 
Vulgate Bible, first printe: le. 

The Aftieth anniversary of the establishment of 
the alternating-current system of electricity dis- 
tribution, which was inaugurated on Mch. 20, 1886, 
at Great Barrington, Mass., was celebrated in 1936 
throughout ao te States by the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

The transformer, developed by William Stanley, 
consists of two stationary coils insulated from 
each other but coupled together by an ifon core. 
This makes possible the easy changing of an alter- 
nating current voltage. In direct-current work a 
motor and a dynamo are required to perform this 
function. : 

There are two factors in an electric current. One 
is the amperage, or quantity of the current, and 
the other the voltage, or the pressure. The size 
of the wire used limits the quantity of current 
that may be transported through it. If too much 
current is forced through the wire it gets hot. On 
the other hand, the size of the wire does not limit 
the amount of voltage that may be transported 
through-it, but it does figure in the amount of 
power available. 

Electrical energy is:computed by the product of 
volts and amperes. If the voltage is doubled the 
current is cut in two, but the amount of energy re- 
mains unchanged. By using very high voltages and 
reducing the amperes to a minimum electric cur- 
rents of vast power may be transported over small 
wires. The transformer made it possible to step up 
the -voltages to very high values at the power 
house for transmission over long distances and. to 
step it down again to low potentials for use in 
homes, offices and factories. Over 95 per cent of 
the world’s electric power, is generated as alter- 
nating current. 

Nikola Tesla came to the United States in 
1884 to develop his alternating current inven- 
tions, particularly his rotating magnetic field, 
which he applied in the invention -of the induc- 
‘tion motor. This opened the alternating current 
to power purposes as well as light. 

The direct current is one that moves steadily in 
the same direction at constant voltage, just like 
the current supplied by the storage battery in the 
automobile. Alternating current is continually 
changing its direction of flow. In the sixty-cycle 
current which is in common use the current 
changes its direction 120 times a second. Voltage 
and current change at the same rate, the current. 
lagging behind the voltage. 
alternating current circuit oscillates like the vi- 
brating air column in an organ pipe. It is this 
property. that makes it possible to change its 
voltage by means of transformers. . 

Hertz in 1886 invented the means of producing 
transmitting and 


The electricity in an — 


detecting wireless waves and 


rs] 


pe 


enumerated their qualities. fe 


Haber was one of the world’s leading. industrial 
chemists and his inventions in nitrogen fixation — 
covered a period of years beginning about 1910 
were patented in every industrial country. He 
may also be said to have invented gas-warfare. 

Ehrlich invented Salvarsan about 1910. ; 

Berliner invented his transmitter in 1877, which 
was found essential in the commercial development 
of the Bell telephone. The lateral cut disk was 
invented by him in 1887. ’ 

Michelson invented the interferometer about — 
1887. It is fundamental in light-wave analysis, in 
manufacture of precision gages, and in astronomi- 


and 


cal measurements outside of our own solar and  —S 


eee systems. 

Lilienthal, starting about 1895, reduced gliding 

flight to regular practice, made about 2000 sscantee 
ong eres principles inherent in successful 

ight. 

Mond, one of the leading industrial chemists in 
England, pioneered in production of ammonia and 
producer gas and in nickel extraction. y 

Steinmetz was a very prolific inventor in the 
moe abstruse type of electrical apparatus and 
systems. os 


in the country. 


The bronchoscope consists of a hollow metal i 


tube with an electric light, about the‘size of a 
grain of wheat, at the remote end. The tub a. 
thrust down the windpipe and into the bronchial a 
passages and through it the dangerous foreign — 
objects are removed without subjecting the pati 
to an anaesthetic. It is possible to pass tubes 
forceps through the bronchoscope to assist in 
removal of the foreign objects. 


= 
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United States—National Gallery of Art 727 


The National Gallery of Art 


Source: An official 


On December 22, 1936, Andrew W. Mellon (1855- 
1837) former Secretary of the Treasury (1921-1932), 
and Ambassador to Great Britain (1932-1933), 
wrote a letter to President Roosevelt, offering to 
build a National Gallery of Art at Washingtin and 
to give to it a collection of paintings and sculp- 
ture, together with an endowment fund ($5,000,000) 
for future art acquisitions. 

On February 1, 1937, the President recommended 
to the Congress acceptance of the offer, and the 
Congress subsequently passed H. J. Resolution 217, 
75th Congress, Ist Session, approved March 24, 
1937, authorizing the establishment of a National 
Gallery of Art to be administered by a Board of 
nine Trustees of whom four shall be ex-officio 
and shall include The Chief Justice of the United 
States, The Secretary of State, The Secretary of 
the Treasury, and The Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and five general trustees who 
Shall be chosen by the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

The general trustees are F. Lammot Belin, David 

. E. Bruce, Samuel H. Kress, Duncan Phillips 
and Joseph E. Widener. 

The Joint Resolution appropriated to the Smith- 
sonian Institution the area bounded by 7th Street, 
Constitution Avenue, 4th Street and North Mall 


Drive, Northwest, and authorized the Smithsonian | 


Institution to permit The A. W. Mellon Educa- 
tional and Charitable Trust, a charitable Trust 
created by Mr. Mellon in 1930, to erect on that 
site and donate to the Smithsonian Institution for 
the use of the people of the United States, a 
National Gallery of Art, and to accept from the 
Trust as a gift the collection of works of art, 
including paintings and sculpture. 

The collection was deeded to the Gallery on 
June 24, 1937; and the building, which was de- 


of the Institution 


signed by the late John Russell Pope of New 
York, architect, and will cost approximately $15,~_ 
000,000, will be completed, it is expected, inm»the 
latter part of 1940. 

The Gallery, is authorized to receive gifts of 
works of art of the same standard of quality as 
those in the Mellon Collection. 

The Kress Collection 

On July 6, 1939, the Board of Trustees accepted 
as a gift from Mr. Samuel H. Kress of New Yorx, 
his collection of Italian paintings and sculpture, 
consisting of 375 paintings and 18 pieces of sculp- 
ture. It includes paintings by such outstanding 
masters as Giotto, Masolino da Panicale, Fra 
Angelico, Fra Filippo Lippi, Francesco Pesellino, 
Domenico Veneziano, Alesso Baldovinetti, Benozzo 
Gozzoli, Domenico Ghiarlandaio, Filippino Lippi 
Piero di Cosimo, Fra Bartolommeo, Andrea del 
Sarto, Pontormo, Duccio di Buoninsegna, Simone 
Martini, Lippo Memmi, Stefano di Giovanni Sas- 
setta, Giovanni di Paolo, Neroccio de’Landi, 
Matteo di Giovanni, Francesco di Giorgio, Gentile 
da Fabriano, Luca Signorelli, Pintoricchio, Pietro 
Perugino, Francesco Francia, Vineenzo Foppa, 
Cosimo Tura, Andrea Mantegna, Francesco del 
Cossa, Ercole Roberti, Borgognone, Dosso Dossi, 
Giovanni Batista Moroni, Moretto da Brescia, 
Sodoma, Bernardino Luini, Correggio, Jacopo 
Bellini, Bartolommeo Veneto, Carlo Crivelli, Barto- 
lommeo Vivarini, Alvise Vivarini Giovanni Bellini, 
Cima da Conegliano, Vittore Carpaccio, Gior- 
gione, Titian, Vincenzo Catena, Lorenzo Lotto, 
Jacopo Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, Jacopo Bas- 
sano, Federigo Baroccio, Caravaggio, Giambattista 
Tiepolo, Canaletto, Francesco Guardi, and others. 

Also sculpture by Desiderio da Settignano, An- 
tonio Rossellino, Benedetto da Miano, Andrea della 
Robbia, Andrea Sansovino and others. 


MELLON COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 


Fra Angelico—Madonna and Child 


Antonello da Messina—(1) Madonna and Child; (2) A member of the Contarini Family. 
Giovanni Bellini—(1) Flight into Egypt; (2) Young Man in Red Coat. : 
Botticelli—(1) Adoration of the Magi: (2) Madonna and Child; (3) Young Man in Brown Coat and 


on Hat; (4) Young Man in 


Mauve Coat and Red Hat. 


Byzantine Master (circa 1200)—Madonna and Child. 


Castagno, Andrea del—A’ Young Man 


Chardin—(1) La Maitresse d’Ecole; (2) House of Cards. 


Christus, Petrus—The Nativity. 


Cimabue—Christ Between St. Peter and St. James (a triptych). | 
Conegliano, Cima da—Madonna and Child with St. John the Baptist and St. Anthony. 


Constable—Salisbury Cathedral. 
Cuyp—Herdsman Tending Cattle. 
Gerard, David—Rest 


During the Flight Into Egypt 


Duccio di Buoninsegna—Nativity with the Prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel. 


Durer—Man in Dark Cloak with Fur Collar. 


El Greco—(1) San Ilefonso of Toledo; (2) St. Martin and Beggar. 
Gainsborough—(1) Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire; (2) George IV when Prince of Wales; (3) Land- 
scape with Bridge; (4) Miss Catherine Tatton; (5) Mrs. John Taylor; (6) Mrs. Richard Brinsley 


Sheridan 


School of Giotto—Large Panel representing St. Paul. 


Giovanni di Paolo—Adoration of the Magi 


(2) The “Marquesa de Pontejos; (3) King Carlos IV of Spain; (4) 


in. 
Frans Hals—(i) Balthaser Coymans; (2) An Officer, with a Red Sash; (3) Nicholas Berghem; (4) An 


af — Seated; (5) A Young Man. 


bema—(1) La Ferne au Soleil; (2) Holford Lanscape; (3) Village Scene. 


io 
Hans Holbein (the younger)—(1) Sir Bryan Tuke; (2) Edward VI as a boy. 


Pieter de Hoogh—Dutch Courtyard. 
Hoppner—Frankland Sisters.. 

Lancret, Nicholas—The Dancer, La Camargo. 
Lawrence—Lady Templetown and Child 
Lippi, Filli 
Luini—Portrait of a Lady. : 
Mantegna—St. Jerome in the Wilderness. 
Maes, Nicholas—Old Lady at Prayer. 


ino—Madonna and Child with Angel. 


Masaccio—(1) Profile Portrait of a Young Man;. (2) Madonna of Humility. 
Maso! 


lino da Panicale—The Annunciation. 


Matteo di Giovanni—Adoration of the Magi; (2) Virgin and Child with Angels. 
Memling—(1) Man with an aad (2) Madonna and Child with Angels. 


Lippo Memmi—Madonna and Child. 
Metsu—The Intruder. 


Master Michael—Portrait of a Donor (A Knight of the Order of Calatrava). 


Moro—Self-Portrait with his Dog. 
Neroccio del Landi—Vestal Claudia Quinta 


Allegretto Nuzi da Fabriano—Virgin Enthroned (a triptych). 


House of Alba; (3) St. George and the Dragon. 


brandt—-(1) Old Lady Seated in an Armchair; (2) Lucretia; (3) Portrait of Himself, dated 1659;_ 
are Polish hice “Sy oe Pie a Holding a Pink; (6) Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife; (7) Girl 
2, 3 


Young Man a 


Reynolds—(1) Lady Betty Delme and her Children; (2) Lady Caroline Howard; (3) Lady Betty 


—(1) L Broughton; (2) Mrs. Davenport; (3) Miss Willoughby. 
ey nafs Bieut, Aist wife of the artist: (2) Suzanne Fourment and Daughter. 


Pa 5 at 
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Terborch—Gentleman Greeting 2 
Titan—(1) Madonna and 
(Andrea del Franceschi); (3) Toilet of Venus. 


er—(i) Mortlake Terrace (Summer paren (4 
, 


‘Rogier van der Weyden—(1) Lady in a White Vei 


Van Dyck—(1) Lord Phillip Wharton; (2) William II of Nassau and Orange; 


Van Eyck—The_ Annunciation. 
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Starnina—Virgin Enthroned with SS. Mark, Benedick, Bernard and Catherine (a triptych). 


core 


« 
- 


nian Inst 


Lady. cs ; 
Child with, the Infant St. John in a Landscape; (2) Portrait of a Man 


; (2) Approach to Venice. : 
i viour Appearing to His Mother. 
HP of Nassau a ar 3) the Marchesa Balbi. 


Velasquez—(1) Pope Innocent X; (2) Portrait of a Young Man; (3) Rte Ce Pgs 


Vermeer, Jan—(1) Girl with a Red Hat; 


2) The Lace Maker; (3) Smiling Gir. 


- Veneziano, Domenieo—Portrait of a member of the Olivieri Family. 


_ Veronese—The Finding of Moses. 


Noe es 


Agostino. di 


MELLON COLLECTION OF SCULPTURE 
Duccio—Madonna and Child (marble bas relief). 


_ Amadeo—2 Marble Plaques with Bust Portraits in ee Lodovico Sforza and Gian Galeazza Sforza. 
Giovanni da Bologna—A bronze statue representing Mercury. ; . 
- Donatello—(1) Bust of Youthful St. John the Baptist (painted terra Cotta); (2) Painted Terra Cotta 


 Statuette representing Madonna and Child. 
_ Fiesole, 
marble relief). 


Mino da—(1) 2 Marble Plaques represen 


ting Charity and Faith; (2) Madonna and Child 


Laurana—White Marble Bust of a Princess of Aragon. 


: Luca della Robbia—(1) Madonna and Child—Tondo (enamelled terra cotta relief); (2) Madonna and 


-Child—Upright (enamelled terra cotta relief); (3) Virgin Adoring Child (unglazed terra cotta). 
Rossellino, Antonio—Madonna and Child (terra cotta). 


Be 
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The Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
“i .. was established by statute in 1846, under 
terms of the will of James Smithson, an 
‘Englishman, who bequeathed his fortune in 1826 
to the United States to found an institution for 
he “‘increase and diffusion of knowledge among 

iy 7? 
__ The Institution is legally an establishment, hav- 
ing as its members the President of the United 
States, the Vice-President, the Chief Justice, and 
the President’s Cabinet. It is governed by a Board 
of Regents consisting of the Vice-President, the 
Chief Justice, three members of the Senate, three 
members of the House of Representatives, and six 
citizens of the United States appointed by Congress. 
Y The Regents are empowered to accept gifts with- 
out action of Congress, in furtherance of the 
purpose of the Institution, and to administer trusts 
n accord therewith. The Secretary of the Smith- 
ian Institution is its executive officer and the 
ctor of its activities. The Secretary is Dr. C. 


bbot. 

The Smithsonian Institution throughout its his- 
tory has conducted and encouraged important 
scientific researches, explorations, and investiga- 
t and its Secretaries—Joseph Henry, Spencer 
d, S. P. Langley, Charles D. Walcott and 
Abbot—have contributed largely to the ad- 

ancement of knowledge. 
he Smithsonian issues 13 series of scientific 
plications which are distributed free to libraries, 
med societies, and_ educational institutions 
roughout the world. It also maintains a library 
$76,000 volumes which consists mainly of 
Se renin of learned societies, and scientific 

odicals. 

Branches of Institution are the National Mu- 
eum, the National Gallery of Art, the National 
ollection of Fine Arts, including the Freer Gallery 
\ ; the International Exchange Service, the 
of American Ethnology, the National Zoo- 


The members include investigators in many fields 
the natural sciences. 

Carrying out the object for which the Academy 
as incorporated by Congress, to report upon 
tters in science or art whenever called upon, the 
tnd has often been of service to the Govern- 
nt. 

From time to time trust funds have been = 
ied, the incomes of which are devoted iota 


The Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., 
acquired (1939) the world’s largest jewel, an almost 
flawless crystal of topaz, weighing 153 pounds, or 


50,000 carats. The huge gem was discovered in ! necklace weighs about 5 carats. 


—) 
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Smithsonian Institution Gets World’s Largest Gem 


Sansovino Jacopo—(1) Life size statute in bronze representing Bacchus and a Young Faun; (2) Life 
size statue in bronze represeting Venus Anadyomene, | ° an 
pare da Settignano—(1) Bust of Giovanna Degli Albizzi; (2) Christ and St. John the Baptist in 
Be ildhood (marble relief); (3) Life Size Marble Bust of Boy; (4) Madonna and Child (marble 


“Verrocchio—(1) Statuette of Boy Poised on Globe (terra cotta); (2) Bust of Giovanna Tornabuoni 
terra cotta); (3) Bust of Giuliano de Medici (terra cotta). 


The Smithsonian Institution ' 


logical Park, the Astrophysical Observatory (with 
field stations at Mt. Wilson, Calif., Table Mt., Calif,. 
Montezuma, Chile, Tyrone, New Mexico, and th 
Division of Radiation and Organisms. 

The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the 
natural history, geology, paleontology, archeology 
and ethnology of America, and has large and im- 
portant collections illustrating American history, 
including military and naval material, as well as 
valuable series relating to~arts and industries. It 
is an educational and research museum, and issues 
Scientific publications. Its aeronautical collection 
includes the airplane, The Spirit of St. Louis, 
ot pet by Col. C, A. Lindbergh, in the Spring 


oO z 
The buildings are opened to the public 9 A. M. 


to 4.30 P. M., week days, and Sundays, 1.30 P. M. % 


to 4.30 P. M. 

The National Collection of Fine Arts contains 
numerous important art works acquired by the 
Smithsonian Institution during the first half 


century of its existence, including a valuable col- 


lection of etchings and engravings from George P. 
Marah, more recent are the Harriet Lane Johnston 
eques 
works by British, Flemish, Dutch, and Italian 
masters; the Ralph Cross Johnson collection of 
rare paintings by Italian, English, French, Flemish, 
and Dutch masters; the William T. Evans’ col- 
lection, comprising 150 examples of the works of 
contemporary American artists, the Gellatly col- 
lection of paintings, glassware, and other objects of 
art, given to the Institution by the late John 
Gellatly in 1929, and numerous collections of minor 
importance. A unit of the National Collection of 
Fine Arts is the Freer Gallery of Art, th 
Charles L. Freer, comprising rich collections of 
Chinese and Japanese art in every branch, with 
many paintings and etchings by Whistler, and the 


famous ‘‘Peacock Room,’’ besides works by Thayer, — 


Dewing, Homer, and Tryon, 


_ National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D. C. 


award of medals or to 
funds are administered 
ance with the expressed wishes of the donors. _ 

In 1919 the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
allotted an endowment of $5,000,000 for a suitable 
building for the Academy and its agent, the Na- 
eon aera en and oe the general 

aintenance o: e Acade and Research Coun 
cil. The building, whichis pai 
Ave., Washington, was opened April 30, 1924. 


rants for research. These 


' 


the Minas Geraes Province of Brazil. It is Pale 
blue in color on the outside, and a pale sherry 
the inside. The average topaz for a Tingiey 


comprising numerous portraits and other 


e gift of 


y the Academy in accord- — 


at 2101 Constitution | 


- a few fine examples are included. 


ca prec cbiong the Tarest and most precious objects. 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, which is in 
Central Park, fronting on Fifth Ave., at 82nd St., 
Was incorporated on April 13, 1870. It first oc- 
cupied the Dodworth Building, on Fifth Ave., 
hear 53rd St., opening to the public there on Feb. 
22, 1872. Thence it moved to the Douglas Mansion, 
on 14th St., near Sixth Ave., where the Salvation 
Army national headquarters now stand. The 
Opening there was about the first of May, 1873. 

The original building of the Museum in Central 
Park, ok up by the City of New York, was opened 
on Mch. 30, 1880. Since then it has been enlarged 
until now it contains 325,811 square feet of ex- 
hibition floor space. 


EGYPTIAN TOMBS 


Among the objects on display are the mastaba 
tomb erected about 4,400 years ago in the ceme- 
tery at Sakkareh in Egypt for a Theban dignitary 
named Per-neb and re-erected here in its original 
form, with its painted scenes in low relief still 
preserved; a series of painted wooden funerary 
models, the most remarkable of their kind ever 
found, from the tomb of the Theban Prince Meket- 
Re of the XI dynasty (about 2000 B. C.); Egyptian 
jewelry from the tomb of the Princess Sit Hat-Hor 
Yunet, XII dynasty, equaled only by the group in 
the Cairo Museum; several fine colossal and heroic 
stone statues of Queen Hat-shepsut of the XVIII 
dynasty (about 1500 B. C.); the Carnarvon Egypt- 
ian Collection, an unusually fine group of small 
objects, presented by Edward S. Harkness; a colos- 
sal winged bull, a winged lion, and a number of 
Yeliefs—the gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
of J. Pierpont Morgan—tfrom the palace at Nimrud 
of Ashur-nasir-apal Il, who reigned over Assyria 
from 885 to 860 B. C.; a Greek statue, the best 
preserved of the early Attic ‘‘Apollos’’; Roman 
copies of two statues, the Diadoumenos and the 
Amazon, by Polykleitos; Greek and Roman pottery, 
including four colossal Dipylon vases, three large 
kraters—one in black-figure with the Return of 
Hephaistos, two in red-figure with battle scenes 
—and a group of Arretine ware; bronzes from the 
8th century B. C. to the 3rd century A. D.; wall 
paintings from a villa at Boscoreale near Pompeii; 
a collection of ancient glass, one of the finest in 
the world; Etruscan antiquities, including a bronze 
chariot and three colossal terracottas—all these for 
ancient art alone. 


FAR EASTERN ART 


The Museum possesses a collection of Far East- 
ern art, various phases of which are world famous 
from the standpoint both of extent and quality. 
The Chinese mages sroup ds mP most mor gi 

t. It contains superb pieces ranging in 
ean the Han dynasty (206 B.C.—A.D. 220) to 
the Ming (1368-1644). Recently acquired sculp- 
tures which should be especially noted are the 
reat Wei dynasty stele dated A. D. 533-543, a 
black marble stele of the T’ang dynasty (undated), 
and @ small wood figure dated A. D. 1282. A few 
early Chinese bronzes are among the most cele- 
brated in the world, notably the Chou dynasty 
(1122-256 B.C.) altar set formerly belonging to the 
viceroy, Tuan Fang. The collection of paintings, 
Chinese and ‘Japanese, a — Foo renin i Mera 
oliections 0: e world, 

place among the c ded. T3 ee feld 
of the so-called decorative ar e Museum is 

y fortunate. A room of early Chinese 
etere ws ane of the most brilliant exhibits in the 
Far Eastern collection, and the later decorated 


porcelains form a group which is surpassed no- 


. The collection of Japanese and Korean 
ety and porcelain, while not so extensive, is 
well chosen and of fine quality. The Bishop Col- 
lection of 18th century jades is too well known to 
need comment, and here it should be noted that 
the Museum possesses also a few early ceremonial 
jades. Recently there has been added an ade- 
quately representative group of cloisonné. The col- 
Jection of Chinese textiles of the later periods 
is very rich. The Japanese textile collection is 
steadily gaining in importance and size, and these 
textiles, together with the collections of lacquers, 
color prints, and sword guards, demonstrate the 


_ Japanese genius for design. 


NEAR EAST ART 


ction of Near Eastern art exemplifies 

Be ocatire arts of the ap pereieree ies Resa 
um be! mosque la: 

A number of Byres of the i3th and 14th centuries 


The Persian and Indian manuscripts and «mihia- 
ture paintings, including those in the ‘Alexander 
Smith Cochran Collection, represent some of the 
greatest names in Persian calligraphy and painting 
from the 15th to the 18th century. The collec- 
tion. of rugs, enriched through the gift of James 
F, Ballard, is especially important, representin 
with characteristic specimens the development o 
Tug weaving in the Orient. Fine examples of 
pottery illustrate the development of ceramic art 
in the Near East. The domed room from a Jaina 
temple represents the art of woodcarving in India. 
It is supplemented by an extensive collection of 
Indian and Tibetan jewelry, Indian miniatures 
ot all schools and periods, and some remarkable 
examples of early Indian stone carving. 


PAINTINGS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 

The collection of paintings, including oils, past- 
els, and water colors, numbers over 2,300 and ex- 
emplifies creditably the Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
Flemish, German, French, English, and American 
schools. 

Appropriately for an American museum, Ameri- 
can paintings occupy more gallery space than those 
of ony other school. Among the artists whose 
works are represented are Abbey, Allston, Bingham, 
Blackburn, Blakelock, Cassatt, Chase, Copley, 
Eakins, Homer, Inness, Martin, Morse, Peale, 
Ryder, Sargent, Stuart, Sully, Trumbull, West, 
Whistler. One gallery is devoted to the showing 
of contemporary American paintings, acquired 
mein through funds established by George A, 

a. i“ 

The European masterpieces include two Raph- 
aels, a large number of Rembrandts, and import- 
ant works by Bellini, Botticelli, Boucher, Bouts, 
Breugel, Brouwer, Cézanne, Constable, Corot, Cour- 
bet, Daumier, David, Degas, Delacroix, Diirer, Fra 
Angelico, Gainsborough, Giorgione, Goya, El Greco, 
Guardi, Hals, Holbein, Ingres, Lawrence, Manet, 
Mantegna, Memling, Monet, Poussin, Renoir, Rey- 
nolds, Robert, Rubens, Tintoretto, Titian, Turner, 
Van der Weyden, Van Dyck, Van Eyck, Velazquez, 
Vermeer, Veronese, Watteau, and other masters. 

Special collections of note include: The Benja- 
min Altmgn Collection (outstanding for Dutch 
paintings, Renaissance decorative arts, and Ori- 
ental rugs and ceramics); the Theodore M. Davis 
Collection (notable for Italian paintings, Egyptian 
antiquities, and European and Oriental decorative 
arts); the Michael Friedsam Collection (important 
for early French and Netherlandish paintings and 
European and Oriental decorative arts); the H. O. 
Havemeyer Collection (rich in modern French 
paintings, Oriental paintings and decorative arts, 
and prints). 


MORGAN COLLECTION 


The Pierpont Morgan Collection, the gift of the 
late J. Pierpont Morgan and of his son J. P. Mor- 
gan, fills an entire wing and is a priceless gather- 
ing of the decorative arts of Europe from the 
Gallo-Roman and Merovingian periods to the end 
of the 18th century. The rarest and most precious 
section of the collection represents the supreme 
work of the Byzantine and mediaeval goldsmiths, 
enamelers, and ivory carvers. 

The most comprehensive single collection in- 
cluded in the Pierpont Morgan Collection is that 
brought together by Georges Hoentschel of Paris, 
decorator and collector. It consists of two parts: 
sculpture, furniture, textiles, ivories, woodwork, 
and architectural fragments of the Gothic period, 
chiefly of French, Flemish, Dutch, German, Span- 
ish, and Italian origin; and French decorative 
arts of the 17th and 18th centuries—furniture, 
woodwork (many examples from historic build- 
ings), decorative paintings, and ormolu fittings. 
This large collection is augmented by a shop front 
from the Quai Bourbon, Paris, and a suite of three 
Louis XVI rooms (salon, library, and bedehamber) 
from the Hotel Gaulin at Dijon. 

Among the treasures of ‘the Pierpont Morgan 
Collection are five Gothic tapestries, known as the 
Sacrament Set because they picture the Sacraments 
of the Church; two sculptured groups, an En- 
tombment and a FPieta, from the famous Chateau 
de Biron in southwestern France; superb examples 
of the goldsmith’s craft, from the 15th to the 18th 
century; a unique collection of snuff-boxes, vanity 
boxes, scent bottles, and dance programs, signed 
by famous jewelers of the 18th century; and a 
large collection of watches, representative of the 
work of the best craftsmen in Europe from the 
16th to the 19th century. ‘ 


AMERICAN DECORATIVE ART 


Another wing, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
‘W. de Forest, is devoted to American decorative 
arts from the 17th through the first quarter of 
the 19th century. In rooms reconstructed in most 
cases with original woodwork, there have been 
assembled furniture, metalwork, ceramics, glass, 
prints, and paintings to present the characteristic 
background of our ancestors. The third floor 
rooms date from about 1640 through the first half 
of the 18th century; the second floor from the 
-gecond half of the 18th century to 1793; the first 
floor from the end of the 18th century through the 
_ first-quarter of the 19th, Geographically the rooms 
range from New Hampshire to Virginia. 

One of the most interesting, both architecturally 
and historically, is the Assembly Room from the 
City Tavern, Alexandria, Va., where Washington 
attended in 1798 his last birthnight ball. The 
south exterior wall of the wing is the facade of the 
United States Branch Bank, formerly at 1542 Wall 
Street, built between 1822 and 1824. An addition 
to the American Wing containing the great hall 
from the old Van Rensselaer Manor House, at 
‘Albany, New York, and a room from Providence, 
Rhode Island, was completed in 1931. 
_ Two galleries, opened in 1934, display a com- 
prehensive collection of Pennsylvania German 
decorative art of the 18th and 19th centuries, the 
gift of Mrs. Robert W. de Forest. 
eu 4 


CSAS ARMS AND ARMOR. 


The collection of arms and armor is grouped in 
three main divisions—Europe, the Near East with 
the Malay Peninsula and Netherland India, and 


in the study collection. 


the most comprehensive outside Japan. 

Ph, The European collection is a representative one 
from the technical, historical, and artistic stand- 
points, including signed works of many of the 
_ best-known artist-armorers of Augsburg, Nurem- 
_berg, and Milan, and over 450 objects with histori- 


2 


¥ 


“many, 
& 
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heraldic arms of the Croy family, 

The Japanese arms and armor cover the entire 
feudal era of Japan from the 12th to the 19th cen- 
tury, with many primitive elements antedating 
_the 7th century A.D. The armor, though beautiful 
‘in color and in treatment of its decorative detail, 
yas worn with masks in the form of monsters to 
inspire terror. The sword, which for centuries 
has been reverenced by the Japanese, is well repre- 
sented. Among the most esteemed artists of Japan 
are included makers of swords and sword fittings. 
These swords and their mountings exemplify 
_ phases of art entirely original with the Japanese, 
; md the continuous demand for sword furniture 

; a 
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_ Mother Frances Xavier Cabrini, a pioneer in 
charitable work among Italian-American immi- 
grants was beatified in St. Peter’s Basilica, Rome 
A (Nov. 14, 1938). The late George Cardinal Munde- 
4 ein, archbishop of Chicago, presided. 

__ Mother Cabrini was born (1850) in Lodi, Italy. 

oan gee os messy of the waitin Sisters of 
le Sacre eart in Godogno (1880); came 

America (1889) at the suggestion of an Testes 
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fostered the establishment of many famous school: 
most of which are well represented in the Mu- 
seum’s collection. ek 4 : ; 

The near Eastern section includes armor and — 
weapons from Turkey, India, and Persia. Here is a 
group of Turkish helmets, which date from the 
time when Constantinople, taken by the Turks in 
1453, ceased to be the eastern capital of the Roman 
Empire and became the seat of the Ottoman do- 
minion. Swords and daggers also form a note- 
worthy section. Outstanding are blades of watered 
steel, hilts and blades set with precious and semi- 
precious stones, richly carved jade grips, 
pierced and sculptured steel hilts from the armory 
of the last king of Tanjore. With the Near Eastern 
collection are exhibited rich krisses from the Malay 
Peninsula and Netherland India. 

The Print Study Room makes available to the 
public a collection of prints and illustrated books 
representing the history of engraving, 
woodcutting, and lithography. Here, for example, 
one may see large and important groups of prints— 
by such famous artists as the aster E. S. 
Schongauers, Mantegna, Marcantonio, Dtirer, Hol- 
bein, Rembrandt, Goya, Daumier, Delacroix, Mer- 
yon, Haden, and Whistler. The Print Department 
was started in 1917. It contains modern prints 
from the Harris Brisbane Dick Collection, Rem- 
brandt etchings from the H. O. Havemeyer Col- 
lection and that -of George Coe Graves, engrav- 
ings and woodcuts by Diirer from the collection ef 
Junius S. Morgan, Americana from that of Charles 


book plates, and primitive woodcuts from the 
James C. McGuire Collection. The history of 


book illustration is shown in a special collection. 


and ~ 


etching, — 


I 


Allen Munn, the William E. Baillie Collection of =~ 


There is also an extensive collection of ‘‘orna- — 


ment’’—pattern designs for architects, decorators, 
lace makers, wood and metal workers, and other ~ 
artists and craftsmen. ; 


THE CLOISTERS 


A_branch of the Metropolitan Museum devoted 
to European mediaeval art, located in Fort Tryon 
Park in a new building which was opened in May, 
1938. The site and. the funds for the construction 
were the gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The col- ~ 
lections include not only the mediaeval material 
brought together by George Grey Barnard, 


pre- 


sented to the Museum by Mr. Rockefeller in 1925 - 


and formerly shown at 698 Fort Washington Ave- 
nue together with objects subsequently added by 
Mr. Rockefeller, but also many objects now ex- 
hibited at The Cloisters for the first time. Notable 
among the recent acquisitions are the 12th century 


chapter house from Pontaut, the 13th century 


sculptured doorway from Moutiers-Saint-Jean, 
four 15th century windows from Sens, and the 
zomnees Reps penne popectules ieee The 
unt o e Unicorn—the ouitstan 

Gothic tapestries in this country. ing ee 


INSTRUCTION. 


To make the Museum collections serviceable to 
the public, including manufacturers and designers, 
students of art, and pupils of the public an 
vate schools of New York City, free 
talks or lectures are given daily from October 
through May, except on Mondays and Fridays, and 
they are given from June through September 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays. Special — 
Food ed are Soe a hapa yeh of the Museum, for 
eachers in the public schools of Ni ; 
and for the deaf. or Soe 


on fe 


rr ae 
penne gallery — 


Opportunity to copy objects in the collections Sy 


themselves is granted with reasonable restr 

A study room of textiles has been ttes coe 
every facility for the use of the large collection of 
laces and textiles, and other rooms in various parts 
of the building, including the Print Study Room, 


are intended for the convenience of those who wish — | 


to aievaees Rees egecuaes Cy Rota : 

‘Dp ek days, inclu lega. apt 
Christmas, from 10 AM. ic ee Bowe Yeunaae 
eo ee eee nee 5 P.M. Free every — 
ay excep onday and Fr is- 
sion is 25 cents. ré a a ae base 


bishop; and began her missionary work here in the 


parish of the Church of St. Joachim, Roosevelt St.. _ . 
Y. City. Several miracles ‘ 


near the Bowery, N. 
bayer Sutin a 

er Cabrini die: 17) in Chicago. Her 
body reposes in the chapel of Mother Trini : ié 
School, Fort Washington Ave., ae arse ee 
25 orphanages, seven hospitals anc 
stitutions throughout ine. woe 


order she founded maintains 14 colleges, 96 sch 


many other in- 


up with — 


Mother Cabrini Beatified ert 


The rif 


aSae 
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The American Museum of Natural History 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


The American Museum of Natural History, lo- 
cated on Central Park West at 79th Street, New 
York City, was founded and chartered in 1869. 
__it is open free every day in the year: weekdays, 
including sriigion ty from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M., Sun- 
days from 1 to 5 P. M. 

The Museum is under a self-perpetuating Board 
of 38 Trustees, including the Mayor, Comptroller 
and Commissioner of Parks. Through gifts the ex- 

ts and study collections are obtained, explora- 
tions are conducted, scientific papers are prepared 
and published, and the Library is enlarged. 

The Museum building is one of the largest 
municipal structures in the city, and has cost 
approximately $16,500,000. It has 23 acres of floor 
space, 13 of which are devoted to exhibits. 

The membership totals over 24,000. The atten- 
dance at the end of 1938 was as follows: Museum 
total attendance, 1,480,388; Paid attendance at 
Hayden Planetarium, 433,612; Classes free at the 
Planetarium, 88,330; Total, 2,902,330. 


FIRST FLOOR 


Collections illustrating the life of the Indians of 
the North Pacific Coast, the Eskimo, Indians of the 
Woodlands, Plains, and Southwest. Large groups 
(Hopi, Navajo and Apache) in the Southwest Hall. 
Public Health Hall. Forestry Hall: North Ameri- 
can trees, including section of a Bigtree of Cali- 
fornia which measures 1615 feet in diameter inside 
the bark. The tree was 1,341 years old when cut 
down. Natural woods, with models of their leaves, 
flowers and fruits, and sections of the finished 
woods. Darwin Hall: Specimens, models and 
groups showing invertebrate life (Rotifer Group, 
Nahant Tide-Pool Group, Whari-Pile Group): 
Tree of Life. Hali of Fishes, with groups (Shark, 
Sailfish, Deep-Sea). Hall of Ocean Life: Coral 
Reef Group; Lindbergh plane ‘‘Tingmissartog”’ with 
equipment; shell collection; groups of marine 
mammals; skeletons of whales. Education Hall: 


Auditorium. 
SECOND FLOOR 


Material illustrating the life of prehistoric man. 
Ancient monuments of Mexico and Central America 
Indians of South America. Bird Dome, Birds of 
the World (systematic series of habitat groups). 
Mammals of North America and Asia. Akeley 
Memorial Hall of African mammals, opened May, 


1936. Herd of elephants and 19 groups or dioramas 
of gorillas, lions, antelopes, rhinoceroses and other 
African mammals. 


; THIRD FLOOR 
Collections _from the living 
China, Japan, India, Siberia, Tibet, African ‘eth- 
nology. Hall of the Natural History of Man. 
Birds of North America (the famous habitat 
groups). Biology and evolution of mammals. Hall 
of Primates: Monkeys, Apes and Primitive Man, 
Hall of Insect Life, including habitat groups. Rep- 
tile Hall, including a number of beautiful groups 
(Lower California Lizard, Bullfrog, Giant Sala- 
mander, New England Spring, Komodo Lizard, 

Florida Swamp, biology exhibits. 


3 ¢ FOURTH FLOOR 

Coilections from the Philippine Islands and the 
South Seas. Hall of Minerals and Gems, contain- 
ing the gifts of J. Pierpont Morgan and others. 
These collections include practically every variety 
of known gem, cut and uncut, some of remarkable 
size and purity of color. Drummond Hall, con- 
taining the famous Drummond Collection of carved 
ade, ] : Hall of Fossil Inverte- 
rates and Historical Geology: Large collections: 
models of caves; model of Copper Queen Mine 
showing cross-sections and surrounding country; 
topogeologic and palegeographic models, Halls of 
the Age of Man: Casts of prehistoric men and 
skeletons of the animals of their time (mammoths, 
mastodons and giant ground sloths). Horse under 
Domestication. Hall of Tertiary Mammals; De- 
voted to the great collections of the remains of 
creatures that lived from 1,000,000 to 60,000,000 
years ago. These collections, by right of extent, 
variety, quality and methods of preparation and 
exhibition, are the finest in the world. Dinosaur 
Halls: Remains of fossil reptiles that lived from 
60,000,000 to 100,000,000 years ago. ‘“‘Mummy’’ of 
dinosaur (Trachodon) in which the texture of the 
skin has been preserved, and the famous dinosaur 
eggs found by the Museum’s Third Asiatic Expedi- 
tion in 1923. Fossil fishes (tower room). On the 
fifth floor are the public reference library, the Os- 
born Library of Vertebrate Palaeontology, offices, 
laboratories and study collections. The Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial, on Central Park West, 
elaborate murals, was dedicated by President 
Roosevelt, January 19, 1936. 


eoples of Asia: 


ivory and amber. 


WHITNEY WING 


The eight-story Whitney Wing, devoted ex- 
clusively to the exhiition, research and storage 
of birds, is the only one of its kind in the world. 
With its great study collections and laboratory 
facilities it is a mecca for bird students from all 
parts of the globe. It contains three fioors of 
pele exhibits—the Whitney Memorial Hall, the 

‘all of the Biology of Birds and the Gallery of 


Bird Art. Four of the remaining floors house the 


largest study collection of birds in the world, 
numbering 750,000 specimens. About a third of 
this is the famous Rothschild collection, acquired 
for the Museum in 1932 by Mrs. Whitney and her 
children, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, Mrs. 
Barklie Henry and Mrs. G. McCullough Miller. 
On the top fioor of the building there are a series 
of modern laboratories designed for the study 
of living birds. 


The Hayden Planetarium 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


The drama of the skies is unfolded in the Hay- 


‘den Planetarium of the American Museum of 


ral History, where Man may stop the sun by 
Secne of the dena Projector which controls the 
stars in their courses. Here the sky can be repro- 
duced as it is today—as it was before the Age of 
Man, or—as it will be thousands of years from 
now. 

The projector stands in the center of the circular 
theatre. It comprises over 120 magic-lantern, or 
stereopticon projectors. Each of these throws a 
picture of a portion of the sky upon the steel dome 
overhead. These many pictures, all matching to- 

ether, fitting without gaps or overlapping, pro- 

uce 2 panoramic replica of brilliant stars upon a 
aark blue sky. It is as if you were on a countryside 
under real stars. : 

About 9,000 stars, the Sun, the Moon, the Milky 
Way and the Planets are contained in this mechan- 
is: 


m. 

mseen in the dark, with a control board before 
him, stands a lecturer who, by a myriad of switches 
can speed up the stars or slow them down. By 
means of a portable projector which flings an 
arrow onthe sky, he can single out individual 
stars. He can, at will, produce the polar aurora 
and the glow of dawn. 

The real heart of the planetarium is the projec- 
tion room where icians stand by to add what- 
ever is needed by way of special lantern-slides or 
motion pictures. The planetarium is considered the 
quietest spot in New York because of its peculiar 


sound-proof construction. Its domelike roof is a 
series of concrete; then one of sound-deadening 
cork; then one of wood; and, finally, the inside is 
lined with strips of perforated stainless steel. On 
the horizon is the skyline of Manhattan. 

Indicative of the extent to which the planetarium 
can be employed to visualize not only the wonders, 
but also the drama, of the skies, are the various 
arrangements that can be made to put interesting 
cosmic events on parade. One of the most popular 
performances at the planetarium is that which 
attempts to explain the origin of the Star of Beth- 
lethem, not as one star, but as close conjunction of 
Jupiter, Mars and Saturn. 

Stirring is the unfolding of the skies as they 
were at dawn on Armistice Day. It is interesting 
and symbolical, that, on the last night of the World 
War, Mars sank below the horizon just before 
midnight, while Venus, the Goddess of Love, was 
the Morning Star. 

Thrilling is another popular show which illus- 
trates three of the ways by which the world may 
come to an end. One, by being struck by a major 
comet; one by being under constant bombardment 
of moon pieces created through the destruction of 
the moon by the stone-crusher of gravity and, 
thirdly, through the possible intrusion into our 
solar system by a hit-and-run star. 

The planetarium is in 81st St., between Columbus 
Ave. and Central Park West. An admission fee is 
charged to repay the R. F. C. loan, but this does 
not apply to morning demonstrations for children 
in organized groups. 


The Frick 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


N. Y. City, was 
formed by the late Henry Clay Frick (1849-1919) 
In his will he 


directed that his New York house and the art 
> made permanently 


Frick provided a 
itions, 
he rig: 


part and 
designed 7 
on the site of the Lenox Library in 1913-14 by 


Check Room, and Catalogue Sales-room, the Court, 
the circular Lecture Room, the East Gallery, and 
he Oval Room. The doors were opened to the 
ublic on December 16th, 1935. 7 
The principal part of the Collection consists of 
14th to 19th century paintings, several of which 
have been acquired since Mr. Frick’s death. Among 
the masters represented are Duccio, Piero della 
Francesca, Vivarini, Gentile and Giovanni Bellini, 
Titian, Panlo Veronese, Holbein, Hals, Van Dyck 
Rembrandt, Terborch, MRuisdael, Vermeer, El 
Greco, Velasquez, Goya, Boucher, Fragonard, 
Chardin, Ingres, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Rey- 
nolds, Romney, Raeburn, Constable, Turner, and 
Whistler. : 
_ There are also bronzes and portrait busts by 
Vecchietta, Laurana, Bertoldo, Pollaiuolo, Bellano, 
‘Riccio, Francesco da Sant’ Agata, Francesco da 
:, n Gallo, Benvenuto Cellini, Giovanni Bologna, 
= 


fans Vischer, Adriaen de Vries, Jonghelinck, Der- 
ais, Girardon, Pajou, Houdon, and others. 

' The Collection further includes Limoges painted 
enamels of the 16th century, with pieces by 
Nardon Pénicaud, Léonard Limosin, Martial Rey- 
mond, and Jean Court; 17th and 18th century 
Chinese and French porcelains; English, French, 


Ree, 
Pathe Museum and Library of The Hispanic So- 
ciety of America occupy two buildings in the no- 
table group on Broadway, between 155th and 156th 
Streets, Manhattan, which New York owes to the 
yublic spirit and generosity of Archer M. Hunting- 
ton, president of the Society, which he founded 
on May 18, 1904. ‘The Main Building, which 
houses the museum and library, was formally 
opened in January 1908, and the North Building, 
devoted to an exhibition of modern Spanish paint- 
ings, arts, and crafts, in November, 1930. 
~The museum is open from 10 to 4:30 daily, and 
on Sunday from 1 to 5. The exhibition rooms in 
‘the North Building are open on Sundays only. 
~The reading room is open from 1 to 4:30 daily, 
pert airs ay, Monday, holidays, and the month 
August. 
The deed of foundation provides for the estab- 
shment in the City of New York of a public 
library and museum designed to be a link be- 
ween the English, Spanish and _ Portuguese 
Brae peoples. tt provides also for the ad- 
me ent of the study of the Spanish and Por- 


tied 


Rf: 

Th Museum of the American Indian, Heye 

Foundation, at Broadway and 165th Street, Man- 

an, forms one of the group of buildings which 

York owes to the public spirit of Archer M. 

itington, who gave the site of the museum, 

ich was built by the trustees at a cost of $250,000 

d $100,000 for equipment. The fireproof limestone 

lifice was opened on Novy. 15, 1922. Three floors 

e devoted to exhibition rooms. 

The Museum has over 2,000,000 exhibits and can 
lay but about one-quarter of these at one time. 
top floor is devoted to laboratories, work and 

ay rooms, which are open under suitable condi- 
tion: Me aun alt ele snarge o Here, ae founded 

Q Ss urned over to near’ 

v aries tot is Rs director. Ae yeh 
_ Individual trustees have given important spec 
-caligetions and meet the cost of fleld work. The 
V3 
7 


its are open to the public week We from 2 to 


-M., holidays excepted. Admission free. 


4 2 ° 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation 
Source: Officials of the institution 
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Collection . 
‘ 
and Italian period furniture; and a few rare Per- 
sian rugs. 

These works of art are not displayed as in the 
conventional museum but are the furnishing and: 
decoration of an early 20th-century house which 
is itself a part of the Collection. One of the 
rooms is an oak-panelled library, with all its 
books and bronzes where their owner left_them. 
Another is a drawingroom, containing French 
18th-century furniture of exceptional interest and 
a notable series of wall-panels by Fragonard.. A 
third, reproducing an 18th-century boudoir, is 
decorated with panels which Boucher painted for 
Madame de Pompadour. 

One feature of the house is a fine organ, which 
a sound-transmission system makes audible in a 
number of the rooms. Classical records are played - 
daily, and recitals are occasionally given in the 
Court by organists of repute. In the Lecture 
Room from time to time an instrumental concert 
by a distinguished artist or chamber music by 
well-known quartettes will also be given. 

Tllustrated talks on the schools and masters 
represented in the Collection are given every after- 
noon except Monday and Tuesday, at 3 o’clock. 
Lectures by well-known authorities on various 
phases of the history of art will also be announced 
from time to time. Groups of not more than ten 
persons will be conducted through the rooms, 
Sundays and Mondays excepted, by previous 
appointment. Larger groups may make appoint- 
ments for special lectures on the Collection, to 
be given at hours not conflicting with the regular 
series. Application for special lectures should be 
made at least five days in advance. 

There is no charge for any of these facilities. 

Admission free. Closed on Mondays; also on 
Decoration Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
and Christmas; but open from 1 to 5 on New 
Year’s Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Columbus Day, 
Election Day and Thanksgiving. P 

Hours: 10 to 5 on week days; 1 to 5 on Sundays. 

Children under ten not admitted; those under 
sixteen to be accompanied by adults. * 

A wheeled chair is at the disposal of invalids. 


The Hispanic Society of America 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


tuguese languages, literature, art and 
for the study of the countries wherein pa 


and Portuguese are or have been a. 
guages. spoken lan: 


In furtherance of these aims a collection of 
paintings, manuscripts, maps and coins, and a 
library of about 40,000 books was placed in the 
charge of the society in 1904. These varied 
collections have been increased and enriched so 
that, for example the library now contains no 
fewer than 100,000 volumes, forming one of the 
most notable Hispanic libraries in America. 

Though its home and headquarters are in 
America, the Hispanic Society is an international 
organization; its members, limited to 100 mem- 
bers and 300 corresponding members, include 
specialists and scholars of all countries who have 
become distinguished in the Hispanic field, _ 

The society has held several notable exhibi- 
tions, among them those of the works of Sorolia, 


Zuloaga, Cervantes, and Lope de Vega, as well as 


of collections of sculpture, photographs . 
etc., and has issued approximately 600 * oul 
tions on Spanish history, literature and art. _ 


The museum’s sole aim is to gather and pr 

for students everything useful in illuatrating ana 
elucidating the anthropology of the aborigines of 
the Western Hemisphere. Field work has been con- 
stantly pursued in all parts of the New World, 


The publications and monographs of the museum : 


are notable. 


acres, near Pelham Bay Park, betwe ’ 
Boulevard, Middletown Road and Jarvis ee 
modern storage and study museum building has 
been erected on the site. The library of the Mu- 
seum, containing some 25,000 volumes, complete 
serial runs of the important periodical publications 
in its field, and many thousands of pamphlets, is 
deposited at the new building of Huntington Free 
Library and Reading Room, 9 Westchester Square 
the Bronx. Its collections are available to al 
ete icc: eae Bor fares Sy purposes fro 
.M. to -M, daily, Sun , ( 
excepted. et tes sr 


Mr. Huntington in 1925 gave to the Museum six — 2 


tS, 


a 


ae a he SS 


_ of New York. The society’s fi 
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The Pierpont Morgan Library 


Source: The Catalogue of the Institution 


The Pierpont Morgan Library, 29-33 E. 36th 
St., N. Y. City, consists of collections formed by 
the late J. P. Morgan, who died in 1913, with addi- 
tions made by his son and namesake, present head 
of the banking house. The Library was incorpo- 
rated, March 26, 1924, by the Legislature—‘‘to pre- 
Serve, protect and give permanence to the collec- 
tions . . . to render them available, under suitable 
Tegulations and restrictions having regard to their 
mature and value, to scholars and persons en- 
gaged in the work of research and to those inter- 
ested in literature, art and kindred subjects, to 
disseminate and contribute to the advancement of 
useful information and knowledge, to encourage 
and develop study and research and generally to 
conduct an institution of educational value to the 
public and fulfil the objects and purposes set forth 
and expressed in said Deed ofTrust.”’ 

In this way the Collections were freely dedicated 
to world scholarship. 

The building, the contents, and the endowment, 
are owned and managed by a board of trustees. 

The collection includes illuminated manuscripts, 
metal bookcovers, drawings, bookbindings; seals, 
cylinders, and papyri; etchings, mezzotint engrav- 
ings, printed books and autograph manuscripts, 
letters and documents. Many of the book bindings 
were executed for historic personages, mostly kings 
and queens. There are many Rembrandt etchings. 

Among the illuminated manuscripts are the Four 
Gospels, in Latin, French, 9th Century. The entire 
text is written in letters of burnished gold on vel- 
lum of varying shades of purple. There are lec- 
tionaries, psalters, missals and breviaries. A de- 
seription of animals in Persian, dates from the 
13th Century. A copy of Aesops Fables in Greek, 
was done in Italy in the llth Century. A manu- 
script, illuminated, of Froissart’s chronicles, is in 
French, 15th Century. Hours of the Virgin manu- 
seripts and those of the Four Gospels abound in 
the collection. A set of 35 Italian playing cards, 
15th Century, illustrates the game of Tarocco. 

Included in the examples of metal book covers is 
a gold and jéweled cover, French, 9th Century, 
considered the most finished specimen of Carolin- 
gian goldsmith’s work in existence. The figures 
in repoussé relief depict Christ crucified, mourned 
by the sun and moon, the Virgin Mary, St. John, 
two Holy Women, and four angels. 

Among the printed books in the library are these 
it Fi 


ems: 

The Bible, in Latin, Mainz, Johann Gutenberg, 
ec. 1454—Printed on vellum. Two volumes. The so- 
called ‘Gutenberg Bible’ is the first printed Bible 
and the first work of any considerable size to have 
been printed.in Europe. This Bible must have 
been printed before 24 August 1456, on which day 
the rubricator of the copy now in the Bibliothéque 


Nationale in Paris completed his work. As the. 
copy in the Mazarin Library was the first to”at- 
tract general interest, this Bible has been known 
as the ‘Mazarin Bible.’ 

The Bible, in Italian, Vindelinus de Spira, 1471— 
Printed on vellum. Two volumes. The first Bible 
to appear in Italian. The translator was Niccolo 
Malermi, a Venetian, and the Bible is sometimes 
spoken of as the ‘Malermi Bible.’ -The present 
copy is extremely fine, being ornamented with 
splendid illuminations, the work of a Venetian 
miniaturist. This Italian Bible is considerably 
rarer than the somewhat more famous ‘Gutenberg 
Bible.’ Only five complete copies are known; this 
one is the only copy in America. 

The Bible, in Hebrew. Soncino, Joshua Salomon 
ben Israel, 1488—The first edition of the Hebrew 
Bible, ice. Old Testament. The only copy in 
America. Although portions of it had appeared 
prior to this edition, the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment here appears in print for the first time. 

The Bible, in English. Zurich?, Christopher 
Froschauer?, 1535—The first printed English Bible, 
translated ‘out of Douche and Latyn into Englyshe’ 
by Miles Coverdale. It was certainly printed on 
the Continent, not in England, but the actual place 
of origin is one of dispute. After it became ap- 
parent that the importation of this Bible into 
England would be permitted, James Nycholson of 
Southwark had the title and preliminary matter 
reprinted in order to give the appearance of hav- 
ing been produced in England. In the reprinted 
title, it is not stated that the work was translated 
out of ‘Douche’ (i.e. German) in order not to give 
rise to any suspicion of heresy. 

In the Morgan Library, also, is Lucas Cranach’s 
portrait of Martin Luther, the first painted por- 
trait of the reformer, painted at the time of his 
matriage in 1525. It is on exhibition with a com- 
panion portrait of Luther’s wife. Luther, 42, was - 
then an excommunicated Augustinian friar, and 
the bride, Catherine von Bora, 26, was a Ber- 
nardine nun who had abandoned her conyent. 

In the collection of sals, cylinders and papyrus 
is this item: 

A (?) Hebrew Deluge Story. Babylonia, Second 
Millennium B.C.—Fragment of a clay tablet with 
cuneiform inscription, which properly should be 
called the Atra Hasis Epic, an ancient Hebrew or 
Amorite Deluge Story. It is inscribed the twenty- 
eiehth day of Shebet in the eleventh year of the 
King Ammi-zaduga, c. 1714 B.C. This version of a 
dire famine and deluge antedates the Biblical ac- 
count considerably, and is probably taken from an 
earlier Amorite version of that catastrophe. _ \ 

A special exhibition of typical examples of the 
Morean Collection was arranged, in the Library, 
on the occasion of the New York World’s Fair. 


New York Historical Society Gallery and Museum 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


- The New York Historical Society, founded in 
1804, is open free upon weekdays, 10 A.M. to 5 
P.M.; and on holidays 1 to 5 P.M. (excepting 
Christmas, New Year’s and July 4. Closed for the 
month of August for cleaning and repairs). The 
Society has occupied since 1908 the building on 
Central Park West between 76th and 77th Streets. 
The new wings were added in 1937-38, which in- 
clude picture galleries as well as a greatly enlarged 
museum. The Society is supported by endowment 
funds and membership fees. The Society maintains 
a library, museum and gallery of art. The library, 
contains 130,000 volumes and 150,000 pamphlets, 
newspapers, prints, maps and a large collection of 
manuscripts, all relating to American history. 

The first newspaper printed in New York City 
was the New_York Fe act nl ate Fs a 

Bradford, rst_prin n the 

eee ct = Mere pace Lig 

1730. The old New York prints cover the 
aaa from the earliest View of the City, published 
in 1651, to modern times, and includes the Burgis 
View of the City, 1717, of which only one other 
copy is known; the Maverick View of Wall Street, 
about 1825, and the Tiebout Engraving of the City 
Hall on Wall Street. 

The maps include the James Lyne survey of the 
eity in 1731, published by William Bradford—the 
first engraved map of the city published—one of 
three known copies; the Dyckinck plan of 1755, 
the Ratzer map of 1767, and the Commissioner’s 
map of 1811. 


The more important manuscripts are the Cad- 
walader, Colden, De Peyster, James Duane, Albert 
Gallatin, General Horatio Gates and General John 
Lamb papers, diary of Philip Hone; Rufus King, 
Lloyd, Rutherford and Lord Sterling papers. The 
museum contains many relics of New York and 
American history. ‘ 

The Egyptian collection of mummies, papyri, and 
art objects was loaned in 1937 to the Brooklyn 
Museum. , 

Of local relics the Beekman family coach, used 
before the Revolutionary War, in this city, may be 
mentioned, as well as the remains of the famous 
equestrian statue of King George III, and the 
statue of William Pitt (the Earl of Chatham), 
champion of the American cause in Parliament; 
the original furniture of Federal Hall, where 
Washington was inaugurated first President, and 
an almost complete collection of the John Rogers 
plaster groups with many of the original bronzes. 

The former Nadelman collection of European 
and American folk arts, numbering 15,000 objects 
was recently acquired. It is considered the fines 
collection of its kind in America. 

The Gallery of Art now numbers over 1,500 
paintings, including old masters. Over 400 of the 
paintings are American portraits. : 

The Society also possesses the original water 
color drawings made by John James Audubon for 
his ‘‘Birds of America’’—460 beautifully executed 


pictures. 
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New ideas in the arrangement of art exhibits 
are offered in:the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Philadelphia. In a series of rooms portraying 

_ the periods wherein the paintings of various mas- 
ters were executed the past is revived and the 

 visit6r may acquire the atmosphere of other times 
in the furniture, draperies and ornaments that 
supply the background. 

The south pavilion is devoted to the Orient; the 

southwest, to the classic and mediaeval arts of 

Europe; the northeast, to the Renaissance and 

-modern art of the Continent; and the north 

wing, to examples from the masters of 18th 
century England, the American colonies. to the 
masters of the present day. The floor plan of 

these galleries in the principal exhibition floor, 

with the principal gallery of one. period leading 
into the next, creates a ‘‘main street’’ of the his- 
_ tory of art. Depending from these galleries, which 
_ follow one another_in chronological order, period 
‘rooms are installed to give an ensemble of the 

art at a given period. These rooms, set up in 
_ their original proportions and with their original 
_ paneling, form a setting for works of art of the 
_ period represented. 

_ Among the rooms already obtained by the Mu- 
_seum, the four English’ rooms of the eighteenth 
century brought from Sutton Scarsdale and 
_ Wrightington Hall are used as backgrounds for 

the masterpieces of the John H. McFadden col- 

lection of English paintings. Other interiors in- 
clude three additional English rooms, Italian, 
_ Spanish, German and French rooms of the Ren- 
aissance, a Dutch room of the seventeenth century 
and several French rooms of the eighteenth 
century. Among the American rooms is seen a 
room from the Derby’ House, Salem, a master- 
Piece of the Adam style; a Philadelphia Chippen- 
_ dale toom (1768) from the Powel House; and two 
eighteenth century rooms from the Muller House, 
Milbach, Lebanon County, Pa., showing the archi- 
_ tecture, arts and crafts in the German counties 
_ of Pennsylvania. 

In the mediaeval wing (opened March 16, 1931) 
a triple-portal from: a Romanesque. monastic 
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|| The collection of paintings is particularly rep- 
Tesentative of American artists. The sculptures 
include casts from the antique and’ Renaissance, 
_ as well as original works in marble and bronze. 
‘There are qver 100 original, bronzes by Antoine 
Louis Barye, French sculptor, of animals. 
The W. A. Clark Collection, received in 1928, 
contains paintings by Dutch, French, English and 
_ other masters; a fine collection of Persian rugs, 
ed Ispahan; tapestries; laces; faience; anti- 


The Philadelphia Museum of Art 


cials of the Institution 


church in Burgundy, not far from the Lake of 
Geneva, has been installed. A cloistér of rose col- 
ored marble of the Pyrenees is a magnificent ex- 
ample of eleventh century architecture and sculp- 
ture; set up naturalistically with a fountain in 
the center it stands at the end of a series of 
rooms and galleries, each representing a different 
phase of the arts of the middle ages. Among the 
original rooms re-erected in this section are a 
French paneled room in the flamboyant Gothic 
style, a Gothic chapel of the fourteenth century, 
and a Venetian room of the full bloom of the 
Gothic style in Italy. i eo 
The Oriental wing includes original interiors 
from ,Persia and Asia Minor, mediaeval Indian 
architectural features in wood and stone, a Japan- 


‘ese ceremonial tea house, a temple from China, 


a famous painted room from a Ming palace in 
Peking, a wooden temple interior, Chinese tile and 
faience doorways, etc. j 

Collections shown at the Museum include those 
owned by the Philadelphia Museum of Art and 
those bequeathed to the City by William M. Elkins, 
George W. Elkins and John Howard McFadden. 
Also housed at the Museum are the John G, John- 
son Collection, one of the greatest collections of 
Italian, Flemish, Dutch, Spanish, German, French 
and English paintings ever gathered by a private 
individual. 4 

Also administered by the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art are the Rodin Museum nearby, in which are 
housed more than two hundred recasts of Rodin 
sculptures, placed in and about the grounds, and 
the exhibits include some 500 of Rodin’s letters, to- 
gether with many paintings, drawings and studies 
from his hand; the Museum’s ‘‘Colonial Chain,’’ 
including several historically and -artistically 
famous houses of colonial times, among which are 
Mount Pleasant—bought by Benedict Arnold for 
his bride, Peggy Shippen, Letitia Street House, 
Sweetbriar and Strawberry Mansions; the oriental 
and study collections at Memorial Hall in Fair- 
mount Park (opened in 1876) and the two schools 
—the Philadelphia Museum School of Industrial 
Art and the Philadelphia Textile School. 


Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
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quities; furniture; stained glass windows; etc. 

The building is open to the public on Mondays 
from noon to 4:30 P. M., other week days 9:00 — 
A. M. to 4:30 P. M., Sundays and holidays from 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M. The institution is located at — 
New York Avenue and 17th St. N.W. 

The Corcoran School of Art, also endowed by the 
founder, is open from October to May, inclusive, 
with no tuition fee, the only expense being an an- 
nual entrance fee of $25 and the cost of the stu- 
dent’s materials. : 


Tis 
BEM : - 
Admission is free whenever the museum is open. 
9 A. M. to 5 P. M. weekdays, except Mondays, 
_ open Sundays, 1 to5 P.M. The institution is lo- 
cated at No. 465 Huntington Ave. 

The Museum possesses collections illustrating 
the art of ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome, the 
art of mediaeval, Renaissance and modern Europe, 

et baton art,and the art of Asia. 
__, its collection of Egyptian and Greek sculpture 
and Greek vases and terra cottas are among the 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


China and Japan is unrivaled in the Occident, 
rivaled only by the Imperial Museum in Tokyo; its 
collection of the art of India is by far the largest 
and most representative in this country; and its 
collection of paintings and drawings from India 
is superior even to the one in the British Museum; 
the textiles form a collection of high quality; the 
paintings, of which over 1,000 are exhibited, in- 
clude, besides examples of the old masters, a large 
collection of French paintings of the nineteenth 
century and also of early American paintings. 


finest in this country; its collection of the art of 
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The State Museum, University, Ala., contains in 
_ the geological section, 20,000 specimens and sam- 
ples of the ores and minerals of that State and 
r 7,500 specimens from all over the world. 
‘There is a large collection of fossils from the 
Cretaceous and Tertiary ages of Alabama and the 
Guilt Coast, and others from abroad. Of marine 


‘shells there are over 300,000, native and foreign. 

‘the herbarium of 2,500 species of ferns and flow- 
ering plants is practically complete as to Ala- 
bama. Colombia is represented by 150 species of 
ferns. Also in the museum are more than 9,000 


_ State. 


Alabama State Museum 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


A tract of 175 acres of land comprising the 
archaeological relics at Moundsville is owned by 
the museum. There are 36 mounds in the area, 
which have yielded many thousands of objects — 
and a quantity of skeletal material during the past 
six years; also collections of both artifacts and - 
skeletons, with accompanying data, from north 
eastern Arkansas, secured during comparative 
studies of cultures similar to those in parts of Ala- 
bama; King collection of stone objects from Ken- 
tucky, numbering 2,000; Fletcher collection of ob- 
jects from northeast Arkansas, numbering 300 
specimens most of which are pottery; 30 burial 
urns, with accompanying data. 

There are thousands of objects and much skele- 
tal material from the Tennessee Valley; and mar- 
ble samples from all over the world. iy 
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Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago 


Source: 


Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago— 
at Roosevelt Road and Field Drive in Chicago's 
large “downtown” recreation area, Grant Park— 
for years has attracted an average of 1,250,000 
visitors annually (more than 3,200,000 in 1933, 
first year of A Century of Progress Exposition). 
In addition, through its extra-mural work of 
Sending traveling exhibits, and lecturers into 
the schools, it makes contact many times each 
year with approximately 500,000 school children. 

The Museum was founded (1893) by the late 
Marshall Field, who made an initial gift of $1,000,- 
000, contributed additional sums totaling more 
than $430,000 during his life, and left a bequest 
Of $8,000,000 at his death. Expansion of the 
Museum and its activities has been aided by the 
contributions of many other public spirited citi- 
zens. The present Marshall Field (grandson of 
the founder, now living in New York), and Stan- 
ley Field (nephew of the founder, and President 
of the institution since 1909), have contributed 
more than $1,500,000 each. Twenty-one other 
civic leaders have made gifts in excess of $100,000 
each, and the Museum has received much_sup- 
port from the accumulation of numerous lesser 
contributions. 

The present (and second) building, constructed 
at a cost of more than $7,000,000, is of white 
Georgio marble in which classic design, inspired 
by the Erechtheum in Athens, has been adapted 
to modern requirements. The collections contined 
in it have an estimated value close to $50,000,000, 
but might better be described as priceless, because 
so much of the material in them is irreplaceable. 

The exhibits, and the scientific study collections, 
are divided into four Departments—Anthropology, 
Botany, Geology and Zoology. Each of these in- 
cludes many subdivisions such as archaeology, 
ethnology, plant economics, paleobotany, meteor- 
ities, mineralogy, paleontology, mammalogy, or- 
nithology, ichthyology, herpetology, etc. The N. W. 
Harris Public Extension, a separately endowed 
department of the Museum, circulates more than 
1,200 traveling exhibits among the schools, and 
the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond 
Foundation for Public School and Children’s Lec- 
tures, likewise separately endowed, provides lec- 
tures, motion pictures, guide-tours, and other 
Services supplementing the educational work of 
the schools, both within and outside the Museum. 
For the benefit of scientists, and the public at 
large as well, the Museum maintains a library of 
more than 110,000 volumes. The James Simpson 
Theatre, in the building, provides an auditorium 
for lectures and other functions. 

A unique exhibit, occupying an entire hall, is 
the famous Races of Mankind series of sculptures 
in bronze and stone, representing types of the 
principal living peoples in all parts of the world. 
These are the work of the noted sculptor Malvina 
Hoffman. ogg a ames 4 this series is the Hall 
of the Stone Age in which types of prehistoric 
men, from the Chellean period (about 250,000 
years ago) down to the dawn of history (about 
6,000 B. C.) are restored, life-size, in dioramas de- 
Ppieting scenes and activities of their times. The 
Department of Anthropology includes also excep- 
tionally extensive archaeological and ethnological 
collections representative of the Indians of North. 


Officials of the institution 


Central and South America; ancient Egypt, 
Babylonia, Greece and Rome; China, Tibet, and- 
other parts of Asia; Africa; and the various istand 
groups of the South Pacific. 

Field Museum is the first general natural history 
museum to give to the science of botany attention 
and space comparable to that of other depart- 
ments. Its botanical exhibits, occupying five large 
halls, give a general idea of the plant world, its 
range of forms, and its relation to human life. In 
the Hall of Plant Life is a display of characteristic 
forms of plants from the lowest minute species 
such as bacteria and algae (represented as they 
would be seen through a microscope) to the highest 
forms reproduced in meticulous detail as they 
appear in life. A feature of this hall is a large 
diorama reproducing part of an alpine meadow in 
the Rocky Mountains with its characteristic vege- 
tation. Two halls are devoted to plant economics 
(food plants, palms, and plant materials used in 
industry), and two to woods (North American, 
and foreign). 

The Department of Geology’s exhibits are classi- 
fied in two groups, one illustrating the scientific 
the other the economic and industrial relations of 
mineral products of the earth. The department is 
especially notable also for its great hall of 
Paleontology, and for possession of the most com- 
plete collection of meteorites in the world. In the 
division of paleontology, in addition to a large and 
important collection of fossil skeletons of pre- 
historic animals, there is an extensive series of 
large mural paintings by Charles R. Knight show- 
ing these extinct creatures as scientific research in- 
dicates they must have appeared in life, and several 
three-dimensional exhibits restoring important 
species in life-size. There is also a large exhibit 
representing in life-size a section of a forest of 
the Coal Age. 

Exhibits in the Department of Zoology include a 
classified series where each important animal can 
be found in its proper place; spécial habitat groups 
of the animals of different countries showing their 
habits and natural surroundings; and preparations 
of animals or parts of animals to illustrate facts, 
and theories, about them in their relation to each 
other and to man. The habitat groups are outstand- 
ing in number and variety, interest and beauty. 
Five entire halls are devoted to these, and others 
are in preparation. The largest, Carl E. Akeley 
Memorial hall, devoted to African game animals, 
contains the principal taxidermic masterpieces of 
the well-known naturalist and sculptor for whom 
it is named. Among the groups in the hall of 
Asiatic animals is one of giant pandas, containing 
the first specimens of this animal ever to reach 
the United States or to be obtained by white 
hunters (they were collected in 1928 by Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt and Kermit Roosevelt, while 
leading a Field Museum expedition). Other halls 
are devoted to groups illustrating the ecology of 
North and South American mammals, marine 
mammals, and birds. 

Admission is free to children, to adults Thurs- 
days, Saturdays and Sundays; other days the 
entrance fee is 25 cents. Hours 9 A. M. to4 P. M, 
in November, December, January and February; 
9 A. M. to 5 P. M. in March, April, September and 
October; 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. in May, June, July 
and August. 


William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
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The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Kansas City, Mo., is located on Rockhill Road at 
45th St. The Atkins Museum of Fine Arts is a 
part thereof. The collection of the Italian School 
of paintings includes Titian, Veronese, Pesellino, 
Tintoretto, Caravaggio, Carl Dolci, Salvator Rosa, 
Guardi and Tiepolo. The Flemish, Dutch and 
German artists are represented by Brueghel, Cran- 
ach, Backer, Van Cleve, Rembrandt, Hobbema, 
Cuyp, Hals, Rubens, Dou, Van Huysum, P. de 
Ring, and Siberechts. Among the Spanish works 
are those of Solano, El] Greco, Murillo, Velasquez, 
Goya. The French painters are represented by 
Poussin, Claude, Chardin, Boucher, Grenze, Au- 
bry, Robert, Ingres, Boilly, David, Millet, P. de 
Chavannes, Courbet, Couture, Carot, Troyon, Dau- 
mier, Schreyer, Boudin, Bouguereau, Pissarro, 
Fantin & Latour, Seurat, Van Gogh. English paint- 
ers in the collections include Gainsborough, Rae- 
burn, Hoppner, Turner, Moreland, Lely. 
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American painters in the gallery are Earle, 
Stuart, West, Sully, Copley, Waldo, Morse, Fulton, 
Twachtman, Inness, Fuller. 

The European Period Rooms, showing furniture, 
ete., include Italian-Spanish, Renaissance French 
Regence, English Georgian. 

he department of prints and drawings in- 
cludes examples of Schongauer, Durer, Rem- 
brandt, Mantegna, Goya, Whistler, Meryon, Tie- 
polo, Claude, Canaletto, Van Loo, Piazzetta, Dela- 
croix, Boucher, Sterne. 

In the Department of Decorative Arts there are 
examples of Euro aA sculpture, furniture, tex- 
tiles, ceramics and silver. 

Persian and East Indian, Chinese and Japanese 
art are shown, with examples from ancient Greece, 
Egpyt, and italy. i . 

In the American wing there are period rooms. 
The American Indian dioramas feature their 
homes and lives. 


The Bourne Whaling Museum of the Old Dart- 
mouth Historical Society, in New Bedford, Mass., 
was founded by Miss Emily H. Bourne, as a 
memorial to her father, the late Jonathan Bourne, 
one of the most successful whaling merchants. In 
the Museum is the largest model in the world, that 
of his favorite vessel, the Lagoda. ' 

Among the exhibits is the crew list of the 
whaleship Acushnet, which bears the name of 

Herman Melville, who gathered experience for 
“Moby Dick’”’ on the voyage. He was 21 years old. 
The ship hailed from Fair Haven, Capt. Valentine 
Pease. She cleared from New Bedford, Dec. 30, 

1840. 

In the Museum are models of other whaling 
ships, frigates and other craft; articles made from 

whalebone; ship figure heads; whale’s teeth; skull 
of a sea elephant; model of a Chinese junk; bone 

lantern; whale ivory and bone canes; sled made of 
whale bone. es 

Also in the Museum is a London-made British 
drum captured at the Battle of Bunker Hill. The 

drummer had been killed by an American soldier. 

The drum was given to a drummer boy from Rhode 


The Buffalo, N. Y., 


The Buffalo Museum of Science, in Humboldt 
ark, was the first to plan and execute its exhibits 
so that they would tell a continuous and related 
story of man’s scientific knowledge; it was the 
first to pioneer in work with children. It was the 
first museum in the country to devote halls ex- 
clusively to physics and chemistry, to astronomy, 
to Deere and to public health, and it is the 
first to develop such an exhibit of prehistoric and 
"primitive peoples as the Hall of Primitive Art. It 
is a pioneer in adult museum education and in 
evening exhibit hours to make the Museum avail- 
able to business people. 
Some of the outstanding points for visitors to 
see are: The Transparent Man, the Malvina 
_ Hoffman bronzes of selected: racial types, the Ber- 
_Tnuda Coral Reef group with its dancing beam 
i of sunlight, the Hall of Conservation with its 
* famous spring and autumn wax flowers executed 
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He The Mariners’ Museum, Newport News. Va., 
a tract of nearly 1,000 acres which includes Lake 
Maury, formed by damming an estuary (Waters 
Creek) of the James River. The museum was 
. founded by_ Archer Milton Huntington and was 
chartered (June 2, 1930). The park and lake are 
stocked and are a game sanctuary. 

The collection of books for a maritime library 
and of maritime exhibits was inaugurated and a 
eke ons building erected. The building has been 
i wice enlarged, as the number of exhibits increased; 
it is one story, with no galleries, and is lighted 
by skylights so the displays are readily seen. The 
building is of brick, steel, concrete, asbestos and 
glass, and is ventilated and heated so as to be 
comfortable at all seasons. 

It was decided that the best way to acquire 
accurate scale models of vessels and equipment, 

when plans and information were available, was 

to make them, so a model-making shop equipped 
with modern tools was installed at the Museum. 
The output of this shop now on display at the 
Museum consists of models of the following vessels: 

Fulton’s Clermont; Tug John Twohy, Jr.; Mor- 

: gan Liner El Sud; Dollar Liner President Coolidge; 
_ Freight Steamer Agwidale; U. S. Ironclad Monitor; 
SOREs Frigate Merrimac; C. S. Ironclad: Virginia; 
» River Steamer Jamestown, Yacht Viking; Con- 
7 fec erate blockade runner Hope; Standard Oil 


_ tanker John D. Archbold. 
_ A model of a large tanker and one of a Confed- 
erate blockade runner are being built. It is expected 
that models will be made not only of ocean-going 
_ vessels, but also of lake and river vessels. There 
has also been constructed a motor-operated model 


. 


Bourne Whaling Museum, New Bedford, Mass. 
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Island, Levi Smith. Repaired and restored it 
was the legacy of the late Israel Smith, who was of 
a line identified with the martial music of many 
wars. Smith was the director, in the Civil War, 
of the 33d Massachusetts Regiment band, the 
favored musical organization of General Sherman 
and Abraham Lincoln. It was this band, made up 
largely of New Bedford musicians, that ascended 
Lookout mountain and played The Star Spangled 
Banner from the crest after the battle ended. The 
echoes were heard in Chattanooga, three miles 
away. : 

Another treasure of the museum is a pitcher 
with a portrait of the ship Rebecca, built by 
Colonel George Claghorn who built the Constitu- 
tion. It is claimed for the Rebecca she is the 
first vessel to make a whaling voyage in the 
Pacific. The picture of the ship on the pitcher is 
in colors. On the opposite side is a picture of 
the tomb of Washington under which is the 
inscription ‘‘Washington in Glory,’ ‘“‘America in 
Tears,’’ “‘A Man Without Example, A_ Patriot 
Without Reproach.’’ The pitcher bears the name 
of Gilbert Russell. 


Museum of Science 


Source: Officials of the Institution ; 
by the Marchand brothers, and the collection of 


Milestones of Science embracing first and early 
rare editions of the books epochal in the several 
fields of science. The last-named collection com- 
prises one of the most complete collections of its 
kind in the world and the greatest in any public 
museum. 

The Museum is open daily from 10 to 5 except 
Sunday; Sunday and holidays from 1:30 to 5:30. 
Evening hours are Monday, Thursday and Friday 
(October-June) from 7 to 10. Admission is free 
at all times. 

The organs of the Transparent Man are sepa- 
rately illuminated, enabling the observer to visual- 
ize human anatomy as though possessed of an X- 
ray eye.. The many other exhibits in that hall 
explain in a graphic way the mechanisms and 
functions of the human body and its organs and 
point the way to longer life and greater efficiency. 


The Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Va. 
Source: Officials of the institution 


of a modern geared turbine and of a quadruple- 
expansion reciprocating steam engine. 

There has been accumulated by purchase or gift 
a number of small boats and canoes, including a 
sharpie from New Haven, a sponge fishing boat 
from Florida, a sampan, a Tahitian pirogue, a 
small Dutch sailing yacht, a felucca from San 
Francisco Bay, fishing boats from Portugal and 
ge a typical Yankee whaleboat made by Beetle 
of New Bedfordy a Chesapeake Bay log canoe and 
a 50-ft. “‘bugeye’’; an Indian war canoe from Van- 
couver, and other wood canoes, kayaks and dugouts 
from the West Indies, Canada, Florida and other 
localities. ‘ 

BP = iron cannon aa Soe arms are well 
esented, as are swords, cutlasses, knives, 
boarding hatches and pikes. Boy 

\The navigational instruments include astrolabes, 
cross staffs, various forms of quadrants and sex- 
tants, compasses, barometers, hour glasses, watches, 
clocks and chronometers. r 

The hand tools used by ship carpenters, coopers, 
riggers, sail makers, rope makers and chronometer 
makers illustrate the great changes which have 
oceurred in a relatively short time when these. tools 
are compared with the modern equipment of ship- 
yards and of the makers of auxiliaries. "es 

Sailors’ handiwork is well represented and in- 
cludes a large collection of scrimshaw, said to be 


one of the few forms of decoration which originated 4 


in_this country, 
The influence of the sea is illustrated by ship 


decorated china, postage stamps, medals, coins and — 


paper money. 3 


There is a large collection of ships figure heads. - 
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The Toledo (Ohio) Museum of Art, founded and 
mond Libbey in 1901, is a private corporation con- 
trolled by a seli-perpetuating board of trustees. 
It is one of the six largest art museums in the 
country. 

Temporary quarters were first obtained in a 
down-town office building. In 1903 the Museum 
-* . Was moved to a two-story residence which was later 
enlarged by the addition of wings. At this time 
Mr. George W. Stevens became the first director 
of the Museum and continued in that capacity until 
his death in 1926. Since 1927 Mr. Blake-More 
Godwin has been director. In 1912 the Museum 
Moved into a new building, made possible through 
the generosity of Mr. Libbey and by a sum ob- 
tained through popular subscription. In 1926 the 
size of the building was more than doubled by an 
addition to the rear through a gift of Mr. Libbey. 
_ In 1933, through the bequest of Mr. Libbey, two 
_ new wings were added to the Museum providing 
for new galleries, a School of Design, and a con- 
cert hall, called the Peristyle, seating 1784 per- 
sons. The Museum as now completed contains 
approximately 7,000,000 cubic feet of space and 
more than 8 acres of floor space, of which about 


The Thayer Art Collection, given to the Uni- 
versity of Kansas by the late Mrs. William B. 
_ Thayer, of Kansas City, Mo., illustrates the de- 
velopment of design in textiles, ceramics, glass- 
_ Ware and costumes. It includes important paint- 
ings of the American school, Chinese and Japanese 
paintings and Japanese prints of exceptional merit. 
mn The collection of textiles includes. examples of 
_ Coptic and Byzantine weavings, Venetian embroi- 

dery of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
French and Spanish brocades of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, Chinese tapestries and 
embroideries, Indian and Persian shawls and rugs, 
Paisley shawls and American quilts, counterpanes 
and embroideries. The collections of Chinese art 


_ The National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa 
_ (founded in 1880) by Marquis of Lorne, the Gov- 
_ ernor-General of the Dominion, was incorporated 
~ (1913) the purposes are: The development of a 
- national collection representing in the highest 
possible way the art of all ages; The encourage- 
ment and cultivation of correct artistic taste and 
Canadian public interest in the fine arts and the 
romotion of the interest generally of Art in 


Botticelli, nzino, _ 
Luini, Puligo; Spanish—El Greco, Murillo, José 
Leonardo, Goya, and a group of i7th Century 
works attributed to Sebastian Gomez, Herrera the 
Younger and others; Flemish—Rubens (2), Jan 

evost, Mabuse, Antonio Moro, Van Dyck (2); 
tman—Lucas Cranach, Bartholomaus Bruyan, 

artel Beham and others; Dutch—Van de Cappelle, 

‘Solomon Van Ruysdael; French—Le Brun, Rigaud, 
Corot, the Barbizon School and Impassionists. 

' The British School is well represented from the 
riod of Hans Eworth, who followed Holbein in 
mgland during the early 16th Century down to 

resent day, and the collection is being con- 
tinually increased by the addition of outstanding 
orks of art of all kinds. Among the modern 

ih will be found Arnesby Brown, Orpen, 
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Bea a ~ Toledo Museum of Art 


2 Source: Officials of the Institution 
endowed by the late Mr. and Mrs. Edward Drum-. 


Thayer Art Museum, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Source: Officials of the institution 


The National Gallery of Canada 


Source: Officials of the Institution ; he: 


ry of Canada 
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ength of the building is 658 feet and its fe ge 
depth is 245 feet. Included in the building afe 35 
galleries, 12 classrooms,*a library of about 12,000 — 
volumes, a lecture hall seating 250, an auditorium 
seating 850, and the Peristyle concert hall. : 

Permanent collections include ancient and mod- 
ern glass, Egyptian art, ceramics, Ontental @thy 
books and manuscripts, prints, sculpture, medieval 


exhibition galleries. The 
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art, cloister, and a collection of 400 paintings Tang- ac 


ing from early Italian to modern American and 
European. Four galleries are reserved for tem-— 
porary exhibitions. PP ete 
Educational work includes gallery tours and pub- 
lic lectures, courses in Art Appreciation, Arts of the 
Orient, Art History; music appreciation for chil- — 
dren and adults. About 2500 students, includ. 
children, attend yearly some 40 courses offere 
free of charge in the School of Design. An aver- 
age of 3500 children each week attend all Museum 
activities. ae F 
The Toledo Museum of Art has for several years — 
had the largest per capita attendance of any art 
Museum on the continent; 360,000 visitors were — 
recorded for 1938; the population of Toeldo being — 
approximately 325,000. ' ‘ne 


Ags 
i 
is rich in cameo glass, ceramic and jade articles a 
Many inro, netsuke and combs done in carved ~ 
ivory and lacquer; bronze castings, swords and — 
sword guards, cloisonne and ceramics represent — 
Japanese art. Ty an 
The Brynwood Collection of Paintings, belong- 
ing to the late B. M. Woodward of Lawrence, he 
been lent for an indefinite period to the School of 
Fine Arts by Chester Woodward, of Topeko, its 
present owner. The collection consists of ‘about 
fifty oil paintings and a few water colors and — 
pastels. There are paintings by Innes, Murp) tome 


ye 


Charles Partridge Adams, Mesdag, Ciardi, Thau 
low, Leemputten, W. T. Richards, Charles DE 
Edward Gay, Frank R. Green, Lambinet, a d 
Vrolyk, etc. . , x G 


. ae 
Lavery, Furse, Brangwyn, Strang, Adrian Stoke 
Charles Shannon, Charles Ricketts, Cayley Ro’ 
son and many others. bier 7 ; 
The second function of the National Gallery is _ 
of equal importance and it is here that a new — 
trail has had to be blazed. How to bring art 
a population of less than ten million people sc 
tered over a continent 3,000 miles wide, was, anc 
still is, a problem, although it is rapidly be: 
solved. a | See 
To serve the communities remote rom 
capital, the National Gallery has evolved a sy 
tem of loan exhibitions which cover the Domi 
from coast to coast. These are collections RED 
ten to thirty pictures, usually Canadian, 1 
are sent to any institution or art body hi 


suitable galleries where such exhibitions can | 


Another phase of the work of the National Gal. 


sake ey DU 
portions, is the management of exhibitions o 
Canadian art abroad. Representative collections 
have been shown in London, England, at_ Wembl 
(1924 and 1925) at Musée du Jeu de Pau 
Paris, France, (1927) at the British Empire Tr: 
Exhibition at Buenos Aires (1931) in the Soutk 
Dominions, South Africa, New Zealand and Au 
tralia (1936-39) and ‘‘A Century of Canadian 
at the Tate Gallery, London, England, (1938) an 
others in practically every important city in Eng- 
land with very gratifying results. ee i 
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Incorporated and chartered by the first Min- 
nesota territorial legislature (Oct. 1849) the 
Minnesota Historical Society in St. Paul is the 
oldest institution in the state. The society is 
supported mainly by legislative appropriation. 
Almost from its organization too, the Min- 
nesota Historical Society has been housed in state- 
owned buildings, first in the various state capitols, 
and then finally, since 1918 in the Historical 
Building, a four-story structure designed and built 
especially for historical society purposes at a cost 
of approximately $500,000. , 
_. By gift and purchase the society has accumu- 
lated one of the largest and best historical libraries 
n the West, containing approximately 197,000 
_ books, pamphiets, and newspaper volumes. An im- 
portant part of the library consists of materials on 
Minnesota history—the most comprehensive col- 
lection of its kind in existence. The library is 
trong in the general field of Americana, particu- 
larly in the subjects of the West, the Northwest 
, and Canada. It has also one of the largest collec- 
_ tions of genealogical and biographical publications 
1 the United States; and an extensive collection 
of material relating to the Scandinavians in the 
United States, which is supplemented by the 
special library of the Swedish Historical Society of 
America, on permanent deposit with the state 
society. 5 k j 
_ In the society’s division of manuscripts is a con- 
stantly growing body of letters, diaries, and other 
documents left by men and women who have played 
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Source: Officials 


the John Herron Art Institute, of Indianapolis, 
i cluding an art museum and school in separate 
ildings, was erected in 1906 from funds be- 
‘by John Herron to the Art Association of 
polis. That association, organized (1883) 
ttinues to be the controlling and administrative 
ization, composed of officers, a board of di- 
and a membership of approximately 700 
. The museum building, a modified Re- 
sSance type, has two fioors of galleries in addi- 
space devoted to a library, offices, storage 
S and carpenter shop. 
e collection contains more than 11,000 items, 
ding loan or study material, and the following 
¢ classification suggests the scope: arms and 
mour, book arts, coins, costumes, drawings, 
furniture, glass, jewelry, lacquer, metal objects, 
paintings, pottery and porcelain, prints, rugs, 


The Cleveland 


Source: Officials 


classical art; sculpture and metal work; 

; Italian Renaissance paintings; early Ameri- 

aintings; modern paintings of all schools; 

gyptian, Japanese, Chinese and Near Eastern art; 

lextiles and handicrafts. Two galleries are reserved 
temporary exhibitions. 

educational work covers a broad field. Free 


Source; Officials 


e Western paintings and prints range from 
an primitives to the work of modern American 
European artists. 


riod rooms fitted with original wood and 

ie : from Romanesque times in the early 
me century American period. 

’ mn the Chinese and Japanese collections are 
ceramics, bronze, jades, textiles, paintings and 

ulpture representative of the historic periods of 


Minnesota State Historical Society, St. Paul 
Source: Officials of the institution 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis 


hi 


some part in the making of Minnesota. Included 
in this unique collection are about a dozen farmers’ 
diaries and the papers of such men as Henry H. 
Sibley, Alexander Ramsey, Lawrence Taliaferro, 
Ignatius Donnelly, Bishop Henry . Whipple, 
Knute Nelson, John Lind, Dr. William W. Folwell, 
and Representative Charles A. Lindbergh. 

Scarcely less important historically are the 19,500 
bound volumes of Minnesota and other newspapers 
in the society’s library, files extending from the 
first newspaper published in the territory down to 
the present. ’ 

An historical museum, occupying the entire third 
floor of the Historical Building and four rooms on 
the first floor, through constantly changing dis- 
plays of costumes, china and silverware, tools and 
implements of pioneer days, 
origin such as stone implements and beadwork, and 
many other types of specimens, visualizes the con- 
ditions of life in Minnesota’s past. A log cabin, 
14 by 20 feet, fully furnished with articles char- 
acteristic of life on the frontier in the fifties makes 
realistic the living conditions of the period. of 
special interest are the numerous miniature models 
of scenes and situations illustrative of life on the 
Minnesota frontier. L re 

In 1919 the legislature recognized the society in 
effect as a state department of archives, and since 
that date non-current archives have been received 


partments and eleven commissions and boards. 
These materials include executive records, census 
schedules, and pension papers. 


John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis 


of the institution 


sculpture, textiles and laces. 
visions comprise 
styles: Ameri¢an, 
Eastern. _ 

In addition to the displays of objects in the 
permanent collection, a large number of special 
exhibitions are shown in the museum each year. 
These include paintings, prints, sculpture and ap- 
plied arts by contemporary and earlier artists, ob- 
tained from various sources. Educational programs 
for children and adults comprise lectures, study 
courses, and sketching classes in the galleries. 

Funds for maintenance are obtained from three 
sources: endowment, memberships, and the City 
and School City of Indianapolis. Funds for the 
purchase of works of art are obtained from the 
income on bequests made by Indianapolis citizens 
for this purpose. : 


Each of these di- 
a large number of national 
European, Oriental and Far 


Museum of Art 
of the institution 


Graded classes in comparative arts reach abo 
800 children each Saturday morning; aes 
painting, modeling, music theatre, and dancing 
are included. Research is conducted on art 
abilities. Docent service is provided at a nominal 
sum; public and private school students, and 
adults receive instruction by educational’ staff. 
Special exhibits in Children’s Museum; extension 
exhibits are sent to libraries and schools. - 
_ A Department of Musical Arts was established 
in 1920. A memorial organ has been installed. 
The museum's reference library contains about 
16,000 books and magazines on art, etc.; over 
40,000 lantern slides, and about 25,000 photographs 
The institution is situated in Wade Park Oise 


of the institution 


Oriental culture. From the near East are carpet 
ceramics, metal work, etc. ori Poraie 
ars the psigeens igs ae sinating//in Fersia 
he collection of Classical 

sculpture in marble and Bronee, ataaiee neha 
mosaic and gems, Roman portrait 
glass and metal work. 

An Educational Department conducts lectures 


busts, ceramics, 


cy 
gallery talks, story hours and other activities. A ; 
published, 


rer ns rang ha an S randbaan are 

useum is open da: except 

New Year’s Days, 10 A. M to 5 ae A ei re ng. 
The institution is situated in Forest Park. _ 


articles of Indian | 


for custody and administration from ten state de- — 


ceramics, glass, 
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-~‘United States—Museums See ee 

ES So ae eae 5 . at 
_ M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco 
r; Source: Officials of the institution 22 8bC 


_In the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, in | tumes worn by California women of these Detjodaent 
_ Golden Gate Park, there are three rooms contain- | The remaining rooms of the wing are devoted to 
ing Egyptian, Greek, and Roman art. Two/|19th century paintings, ship models, arms and 
Medieval rooms adjoin a series of galleries con- pepe fire engines, and articles for transporta- 
taini Ttali rk: A i - ; * . ee 
faining Telian works of the enissance, the | "Yn the mortheast wing is shown Chinese, Jap= 
CBiineHsHcworks Gr art of TERE LonIGHs ake ahi anese, Alaskan and Indian material, and also — 
ae perio © shown | ethnographical collections from India, Tibet, — 


together. An original 18th century French room, | Oceania, Australia, Java and Bali; musical in- 


a two galleries containing paintings, tapestries, and | struments; textiles; plaster casts and bronze re- 
_ furniture and early German porcelain, and an | productions; and the Colonial Dames collection. 
- Empire room are in the series, followed by five In the Children’s Room, shere art classes in 
_- rooms containing English and early American | puppet making are held, there are changing ex- — 
ra furniture and furnishings. : s hibitions of children’s art work. The textile and — 
Zag . In the west wing is shown the California ma-~ | print study rooms not only contain reference ra 
terial. Prints in the entrance gallery serve as an | terial, but show special textile and print exhibits — : 


= ~ introduction to the early history, geography, and | of interest to the student. 3 
_ cultural background of the State. Four interiors Regular work is done by the educational de- — 
-__ illustrate milieux of the first four decades after | partment with the schools of the Bay district. 
_.. the gold rush. The entire state was canvassed for | Gallery tours are given which correlate museum 
m material to provide furniture (with original up- | exhibitions with regular classroom study. Lec- 
holstery), draperies, rugs and bric-a-brac for these | tures and gallery tours are held for the general 


four period rooms, which range from 1850 to | public, and art classes and special study group: 
1885. There is an extensive collection of cos- | for adults are regular events. rat, 


= 


a : San Francisco Museum of Art 
. Source: Officials of the Institution © 


Opened Jan. 1935 in Veterans’ Building, 14 
_ galleries; sponsored by San Francisco Art Associa- 1 tion: 
tion; supported by privale contributions. gallery talks according to exhibitions. 
_ The San Francisco Museum of Art, 14 galleries, 
owns large collections, prints and drawings, 
principally modern European and American; col- 
lection of paintings, by contemporary Western 
artists, also some contemporary European and 
_ Eastern American. 5 


x 


art appreciation made possible by a Carnegie grar 
has been carried on. An extension program 
prepared exhibitions of color -reproductions | 
sent through Northern California also und 


mer Carnegie grant. Art is presented as a norma 
All exhibitions, even those from Permanent | pnowledge and privilege for ordinary in elligent 


- Collection are changing. Each gallery changes ; iteid f a ¥j 
oe the eos cr once. each month. __ Review of og with a definite influence and place in daily — 
contemporary movements of art is stressed, bu Some activities in related art fields are eit 
a GR ge ed ae. carried on by the Museum itself. or sponsor 
_Important exhibitions organized by the Museum: 
Evolution of Landscape Painting from 15th Cen- | qgemonstrations; concerts, etc. Library with 


ee 


cee 


periodicals and works on modern art are open fi ee 
to the public. eae. 
Paul Cezanne. The Museum offers to San The Museum (opened Jan. 1935) is sponsored 
in addition exhibitions from The | the San Francisco Art Association and is suppor 

by private contributions, and city ‘supelag 
exhibitions only. ee 


Texas Memorial Museum, Austin ie 
Source: Officials of the Institution , 7 


The Texas Memorial Museum on San Jacinto | room is utilized to display seven large relie: 
: ‘oulevard, Austin, was opened to the public (Jan. | of Texas including adjacent’ parts of O 
' 15, 1939). The directors are the Regents of the 
aa versity of Texas. Exhibits cover anthropology, 
‘botany, geology, history and zoology. Pennsylvania time, Woodbine time, and Midway — 
- The anthropology collections include Sumatran | time, A fourth map shows the present-day topog-— 
household implements, Chinese and Guatemalan | raphy. Cut-away sections in the fifth map wo 
stu bows, arrows and other objects from | prominent folding and faulting of Mesozo 
Indians of Venezuela, Alaskan baskets, | Paleozoic strata. The sixth map gives the 1 
of prominent pipelines, gas and oil fields 
the State (1936). The seventh map show 
present-day distribution of forests and wood 
within the State. f Ras<) 
The marine life existing during the Cretaceot 
time (Lower Washita) is shown in a large unde 
sea diorama. Other dioramas show five famous 0 
fields of Texas. A three-dimensional model c 
structed during the Centennial shows Barber’s 
Salt Dome. : ae, 
Additional displays include paleontological and 
mineralogical collections assembled by the Bureau 
of Economic Geology. Two cases are filled w: 


their original positions. some of the more famous Texas meteorites. Per- 

Seven miniature dioramas show reconstructions | haps the rarest exhibit is that of the tektites. be- — 
of the domestic life of the Karankawa, the Ton- | lieved by some to be glassy meteorites, the o1 

_ kawa, the Asinai, the Caddo, Pecos River Shelter | collection of these rare objects obtained on this — 

aliers and the Comanche Indian tribes of | continent. A unique exhibit is a collection of arti- — 


facts and fossil elephant bones from Rober 


= rs 
Th first floor of the Museum is devoted to tthe | County, Texas, indicating association of man w! th 


ogical sciences. One entire wall of the main ‘ extinct elephant. SA Wied 


oe = i 


The Museum of Natural History is connected 
with the University of Oregon, in Eugene. It has 
collections relating to geology, botany, zoology and 

_anthropology. 4 
Included in the Condon Museum of Geology is 
material from the John Day fossil beds in central 
_ Oregon; collections of minerals arranged accord- 
ing to the Dana classifications; an educational set 
of rocks and minerals, given by the U. S. Geological 
' Survey; suites.of fossils, both vertebrate and in- 
_ vertebrate, from various regions in the western 
part of the American continent; a complete skele- 
_ ton of the saber-tooth tiger from the Rancho La 
_ Brea near Los Angeles, Calif. 
- ‘The Herbarium has mounted specimens from 
Oregon and the Pacific Northwest, with several 
- thousand from the eastern states and the Philip- 
_ pines. It includes the Howell Collection of 10,000 
‘specimens, most from Oregon; the Leiberg Col- 
lection, consisting of about 15,000 sheets from 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and California; the 
_ Cusick Collection of 7,000 specimens; 1,200 sheets 
_ from the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences, and 
_ more than 25,000 sheets collected by the present 
- curator, L. F. Henderson. 
3 The anthropological collections of the University 


rich in the products of the Southwest tribes. The 
‘Pueblo pottery collection is one of the best in the 
country. It contains hundreds of specimens of 
very sort of modern work. The collection of 
Navajo blankets is also outstanding. Almost all 
_ other types of Indian weaving are represented. The 
_ basket collection of several hundred items makes 
possible a survey of the entire field, since very few 
types of basketry are not included. 
_._ The wood carver’s art of the Alaska and British 
Columbia Indians -is well represented as is the 
beadwork of the Plains and Great Lakes tribes. 
Another outstanding collection is that of mod- 
ern Indian Pueblo water colors, probably the 
largest in any museum. Equally important is the 
_ collection of plates of Indian designs. These plates 
are made by the department’s artists as part of 
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Source: 
The Laboratory of Anthropology is an inde- 


ae national private institution, incorporated 

2 miles distant from the Plaza in Santa Fe, N. M. 

Among its functions is the study, recording, and 

tribution of information regarding the life and 

of the Southwest. It is administered by an ad- 

visory board, representing the principal universi- 

_ ties, museums, and other educational and scientific 
institutions and agencies of America. 

Since Santa Fe is within an area containing 

ihree ethnic groups, the Indian, the Anglo-Ameri- 

_ and the Spanish-American, it is a particu- 

y favorable center for investigations into many 


The Arizona State Museum, a department of 
_ the University of Arizona, in Tucson, was estab- 
lished as a Territorial Museum in 1893 and was 
: _ installed in a separate building in 1935, with the 
_ Department of Anthropology of the University in 
the same building. 
he Museum is chiefly anthropological, stress- 
; particularly the archaeology and ethnology of 
e Southwest. However, there are historical and 


United States—Museums 


Museum of Natural History, Eugene, Ore. 
Source: Officials of the institution . 


aa Denver Art Museum 


_. Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa Fe, N. M. 


Officials of the institution 


were designated by the Legislature (1935) as the - 
Oregon State Museum of Anthropology. 
lections consist of skeletal material and of cultural 
material from both archeological and. contempo- 
rary sources. Particular attention is called to the 
following gift collections: The Condon Collection 
of archeological material, collected in Oregon by 
Dr. Thomas Condon, consisting of many speci- 
mens illustrative of the prehistoric civilization of 
Oregon and the Northwest; the Millican Collec- 
tion of basketry and textiles, containing many 
specimens from the Pacific Northwest and from ~ 
the Southwest; the Mrs. Vincent Cook Collection 
of baskets, mostly from the Pacific Northwest, the 
Mrs. Annie Knox Collection of baskets from west- 
ern Oregon; and the Gold Hill Collection of ob- 
sidian ceremonial blades, stone implements, and 
skeletal material. : ‘ 

The University has about 5,000 specimens of 
vertebrates available for study. The majority 
of these are study skins of birds and mammals 
taken in various parts of the state and prepared © 
by members of the Department of Zoology. This 
collection includes mounted birds and mammals 
presented by Dr. A. G. Prill, Oregon reptiles and 
fishes made by J. R. Bretherton. 


the Museum’s educational work and to give an 
opportunity to local students to study Indian art. 
This collection numbers well over one thousand 
and is constantly being increased. In addition to 
the large groups mentioned above, there are many 
smaller classes of objects such as quill work, 
Navajo silver work, applique embroidery and | 
birchbark. ; 

Other objects in the Museum galleries include 
the permanent collections of paintings, sculpture, 
water colors, prints and drawings, the Walter C. 
Mead gatherings of Oriental bronzes and ceramics, 
the Mead assemblies of English furniture, etch- 
ings and paintings, the Mann collection of Oriental 
objects, the Colonial collections, including various 
objects contributed by the Colonial Dames and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, the Scholl- 
enberger collection of Staffordshire china, various 
textiles and tapestries. 


in‘every phase of man’s activities in the South- | 
west, from earliest prehistoric times to the 
present. c ¥ 

Every research program of the Laboratory seeks 
cooperation and coordination with the interests 
of local and national organizations working in 
similar and related fields of study. 

Most important in the museum’s exhibits are 
the vast collections of Pueblo pottery, Navajo and 
Pueblo textiles, silver, basketry, and the arts and 
crafts of the other tribes, each specimen of which 
has been carefully selected to show some particu- 
lar phase in the developments of Indian Art in the 
Southwest. These; owned and used cooperatively 
by the Laboratory and the Indian Arts Fund, In- 
corporated, are shown to visitors and are available 
to pupils of Indian Schools, adult Indian crafts 
workers, artists, writers, students, and all who can © 
in any way promote an interest in the revival and 
improvement of native arts. 


Arizona State Museum 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


natural history materials. There are about 25 000 
specimens in the Museum. Outstandi: bits 
and collections include the tohowine’s nS ee 
Sek OF 8 Stipa pers: bes at oe paintings, 
estern Apache ex t t 1e- 
a I 
ee ring e , including a 10-foot +4 
Giant Sequoia with over 1700" annual Phage ae of 
Prehistoric Southwestern textile, pottery, stone 


and bone work. 


The col- 
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United States—The Social Security Act 


741 


ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


Social Security Board 


SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD—Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman; George E. Bigge, Ellen S. Woodward. 


Address, Washington, D. C. eel Io ery are maintained in Boston, Mass.; New 
-;, Cleveland, O.; Chicago, Ill.; Birmingham, 
<3 Kansas City, Mo.; San Antonio, Tex.; Denver, Col.; and San Franciias, Cal. 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Washington, D. 


The Social Security Act, signed by the President 
on Aug. 14, 1935, includes 10 separate programs. 
It established a system of old age insurance and 
provided for Federal cooperation in State plans for 
unemployment compensation and public assistance 
to the needy aged, the needy blind, and dependent 
children. It also extended Federal aid available to 
the States for four health and welfare services and 
for vocational rehabilitation. ~_In August, 1939, 
amendments to the Act were passed by Congress 
which materially liberalized the old-age insurance 


York, N. Y¥.; 
Ala,; Minneapolis, 


system so as to give increased protection for in- 
sured workers and provide protection for work- 
ers’ families. At the same time the name of the 
system was changed to “‘Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance.”’ The amendments of 1939 also 
strengthened all the other programs. The Social 
Security Board administers old-age and survivors 
insurance and the Federal features of the pro- 
grams for unemployment compensation and public 
assistance. Federal aspects of the other programs 
are administered by other Federal agencies. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


The Social Security Act provides only one pro- 
gram which is entirely administered by the Federal 
Government—the system of old-age and survivors 
insurance. As amended in 1939 this program pro- 
Vides monthly benefits, beginning Jan. 1, 1940, for 
retired employees insured under the system and 
for the dependents and survivors of such em- 
ployees. Benefits are based on wages received by 
employees in what may be broadly termed industry 
and commerce. Certain types of employment were 
excepted. These are: agricultural labor; domestic 
service; casual labor not in the course of the 
employers’ trade or business; service on foreign 
vessels and certain small fishing vessels; service for 
Federal, State and local governments and certain 
of their instrumentalities; employment by re- 
ligious, charitable, educational, and scientific or- 
ganizations not organized or conducted for profit; 
Service for a foreign government or its instrumen- 
talities; certain part-time or itinerant employ- 
Ment providing only nominal wages such as ser- 
Vices for fraternal and beneficiary associations and 
for schools and colleges by regular students; family 
employment; and service by newspaper boys under 
18. Railroad employment is excepted because it is 
covered by a separate system for railroad workers. 

The amount of monthly benefits are deter- 
mined on the basis of the worker’s average monthly 
wage. The formula for computing monthly bene- 
fits is 40 per cent of the first $50 of average 
monthly wage, plus 10 per cent of the next $200, 
with an added 1 per cent of the amount thus ob- 
tained for each year in which the worker earned 
$200 or more in covered employment. 

The employee’s average monthly wage is ob- 
tained by dividing his total accumulated wages 


(exclusive of amounts in excess of $3,000 received 
in one year) by the number of months he could 
have worked under the system—that is, the num- 
ber of months between 1936 (or his 22nd birth- 
day, if later) and the quarter in which he be- 
comes eligible for benefits or dies. 

An insured employee becomes eligible for bene- 
fits if he is 65 or more years of age, is fully in- 
sured, and files a claim for benefits. A worker is 
fully insured for life when he has received as much 
as $50 in covered employment in each of 40 calen- 
dar quarters; or if he has received $50 in each of 
enough calendar quarters to equal half the quar- 
ters elapsing between Dec. 31, 1936 (or his attain- 
ment of age 21, if later) and the quarter in which 
he dies or attains age 65, but in not fewer than 6 
calendar quarters. Such quarters of coverage 
count toward benefits even if they occur before 
the worker si 21 years old or after he is 65, but 
they must be subsequent to 1936. Wages earned 
between Jan. 1, 1937 and Jan. 1, 1939, by a person 
past 65 years of age do not count toward benefits, 
since the inclusion of wages received after age 65 
did not become effective until Jan. 1, 1939. 

When an insured worker is eligible for monthly 
benefits, supplementary benefits are provided for 


i 


a wife 65 years of age or over and for unmarried — 


dependent children under 16 years of age, or under 
18 if regularly attending school. The supple- 
mentary benefit for each is one-half the worker’s 
benefit. Table I illustrates monthly benefits pay- 
able under varying conditions relating to average 
monthly wage, years of coverage and number of 
dependents. Monthly benefits will not be paid to 
the annuitant (or suplementary benefits for his 
dependents) for any month in which he earns $15 
or more in covered employment. 


TABLE I—ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY OLD-AGE INSURANCE BENEFITS! 


Years of 
coverage| Single |Married?|; Single 


Av. monthly wage || Av. monthly wage 
of of $100 


3 $20.60 $30.90 $25.75 $38.63 
5 21.00 31.50 26.25 39.38 
10 22.00 33.00 27.50 41.25 
20 24.00 36.00 30.00 45.00 
30 26.00 39.00 32.50 48.75 
40 28.00 40.00 35.00 52.50 


Married?||coverage| Single 


Years of 
Married? 


Single Married? 
Av. monthly wage 
of $150 


Avy. monthly wage 
of $250 


tit that individual earns at least $200 in each year of coverage in order to be eligible to 
receive fren cas pene tnerement. If this were not the case, the benefit would be somewhat lower. 
2Benefits for a married couple without children where wife is eligible for a supplement. 


When a fully insured individual dies, survivors’ , his death even thought he may not have been fully 


monthly benefits are ‘provided in the following 
amounts: three-fourths of the worker’s benefit 
rate for a widow 65 or over, or for a widow with 
dependent children in her care; one-half of the 
worker’s benefit rate for each unmarried dependent 
child under 18 years of age; one-half of the work- 
er’s benefit rate for each dependent parent if there 
is no window or dependent child. ¥ 
Monthly survivors’ benefits are also provided for 
any minor children and for a widow with such 
children in her care, if an insured wage earner 
has received $50 or more a quarter for at least six 
calendar quarters during the three years prior to 


insured 

The minimum monthly benefit payable in the 
case of any insured individual is $10. The maxi- 
mum both for the individual worker and the 
family varies where supplementary benefits are 
payable, but in no case can exceed $85.00. 

If there is no survivor entitled to monthly bene- 
fits at the time ofthe worker’s death, a death 
payment, equal to six times the worker’s monthly 
benefit rate, may be paid to certain relatives; or 
the individual paying the funeral expenses may 
be reimbursed for them up to this amount, _ 

Table II illustrates the monthly survivors’ bene- 
fits payable. 


3 $30.90 $46.35 $41.20 $61.80 
5 31.50 47.25 42.00 63.00 
10 33.00 49.50 44.00 -00 
20 36.00 54.00 48.00 72.00 
30 39.00 58.50 52.00 78.00 
40 42.00 63.00 56.00 84.00 
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TABLE II—ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY SURVIVOR BENEFITS! 
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“It is assumed that an individual earns at least $200 in each year of coverage. 


ease, the benefit would be somewhat lower. 


_ ance system are financed by equal taxes on the 
_ employer and the employee. They are based on the 
_ employee’s wages (exclusive of amounts in excess 
of $3,000 received in any one year). The rates 
- for both the employer and the employee are 1 per 
cent of the employee’s wages until 1943 when 
_ the rate is increased one per cent for each. It will 
_ be increased an additional one-half per cent each 
three years thereafter until the maximum of 3 
percent for the employer and 3 per cent for the 
employee is reached in 1949. , 
_ The Act as amended in 1939 establishes a Fed- 
eral Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
in the Federal Treasury to be supervised by a board 
_ of trustees consisting of the Secretary of the 
_ Treasury, the Secretary of Labor and the Chair- 


ae Benefits under the old age and survivors insur- 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Social Security Act provides for Federal co- 
peration in the establishment and mantenance 


e allowed credit for their contributions to a 
ate unemployment fund against the Federal un- 
oyment tax. - 2 , 
‘he Federal unemployment tax is an excise tax 
ied on the payroll of employers with eight or 
more employees. It amounts to 3 percent of 
es paid (exclusive of amounts in excess’ of 
,000 paid to one employee in one year). Wages 
paid for certain types-of employment are ex- 
empted from this tax. The exceptions include: 
gricultural labor; domestic service; casual labor 
i t in the course of the employer’s trade or busi- 
ness; services on both American and foreign ves- 
= sels; service in the employ of a foreign government 
‘2 os. instrumentalities; employment for Federal, 
eS ae and local governments and certain of their 
instrumentalities; family employment; service by 
insurance agents; service by newsboys under 18: 
certain part-time itinerant employment providing 
only nominal wages such as service for fraternal, 
_ and beneficiary associations and for schools and 
colleges by regular students; and services for cer- 
_ tain charitable, religious, educational and scien- 
\ tific organizations not organized or conducted for 
pro’ 


Bh Employers subject to the Federal unemployment 
_ tax are allowed credit (up to 90 per cent of the 
amount of the tax) for their contributions to 
ate unemployment funds. 

The establishment and administration of State 
Inemployment compensation systems is wholly 
within the province of the State. The Sodial Se- 


The Social Security Act makes provision for 

granting Federal funds to the States to aid them 
in giving financial assistance to three groups of 
needy persons—the needy aged, the needy blind 
and dependent children. The Federal grant in 
each case is based on the amount the State spends 
for its program up to a maximum assistance pay- 
ment per individual. The amendments of 1939 


- tnereased the maximum for Federal contributions. 


‘ PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


If this were not the 


man of the Social Security Board. All funds col- 
lected from the old-age and survivors insurance — 
taxes are appropriated to this trust fund. : : 
Administration of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance necessitates maintaining a continuous wage 
record, under a separate account number, for each 
employee until he is eligible for benefits, in order 
to determine his average monthly wage received 
in covered employment. Every three months em- 
ployers report the amount of each employee's 
wages, with his name and account number, to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, when they pay the 
employer’s and employee’s taxes. The Bureau for- 
wards these reports to the Social Security Board 
where each employee’s wages are recorded to his 
account Wage record accounts had been estab- or 
lished for approximately 45,500,000 persons by the 
end of the 1939 fiscal year. Le 


COMPENSATION 


curity Act merely sets certain minimum standards 
which the State law must meet if the State is to — 
receive Federal cooperation. By July 31, 1937, 
all States and Territories had enacted unemploy- — 
ment insurance laws and qualified for Federal co- 
operation. By 1939 more than 27,500,000 employees -—_ 
had wage credits under state systems.- By July, 
1939, unemployment benefits were payable in every Se 
State. Though during the preceding 18 months 
payment of benefits had been only getting under — 
way, with one State after another beginning to 
make payments, some $660,000,000 in benefits had Yy 
gone to unemployed wage earners since the program __ 
became effective. 2 
Administration of the United States Employment 
Service, formerly under the Department of Labor, — 
Was coordinated with the administration of unem- 
ployment compensation under the jurisdiction of 
the Social Security Board in July, 1939. This inte- 
gration was authorized by the President’s First 
Reorganization Plan. The employment service was 
established by the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 and 
provides for Federal cooperation in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of State employment ser- 
vices; the Federal Government paying part of the 
administrative costs of the State agency. +e 
The employment service is not restricted to em- __ 
ployers and employees covered by unemployment — 
compensation. Its facilities are available to all 
employers and employees in the State. All States 
and Territories now have employment service and 
are receiving Federal cooperation under the terms 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act. By the end of 1939 — 
more than 1,660 full-time public employment offices’ 
had been established in cities and towns through- 
out the country. In addition there were more ~ 
than 2,650 part-time and itinerant offices serving 
workers in less populous areas. are 
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OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


For old-age assistance the Federal Government 
grants to the State an amount equal to one-half 
the assistance payments made to each individual 
up to a Federal-State total of $40 a month per 
person. The Federal Government adds 5 per cent 
to its share of assistance payments which the 
State may use for either administration or assis- 


tance. All States and Territories have approved 
plans and are receiving Federal grants for old-age 
assistance. In Aug., 1939, the number of recipi- 
ents of this form of aid was approximately 1,875,000 
and the total payments to recipients from Federal, 
State and local funds for that month amounted to 
more than $36,400,000. The average old-age assis- 
tance payment in August 1939 was $19.43. 


AID TO THE BLIND 


For aid to the blind the Federal Government 
grants to the State an amount equal to one-half 
the assistance payments to each individual up to 
a Federal-State total of $40 a month per person 
and also pays approximately one-half of the cost 
of administering the State plan. As of Sept. 30, 
1939, plans for aid to the blind had been ap- 


proved for 40 States, the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii. In Aug. 1939 the number of recipients of ~ 
this form of aid was approximately 45,100 and total 
Payments to recipients from Federal, State, and 
local funds for that month amounted to about 
$1,038,000. The average payment for aid to the 
blind in Aug. 1939 was $23.01. 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


For aid to dependent children the Federal Gov- 
re ge grants to the State an amount equal to 
one-half the assistance payments for each depen- 
dent child up to a Federal-State total of $18 for 
the first child and $12 for any additional child in 
the same family, and also pays approximately one- 
half the cost of administering the State plan. As 
of Sept. 30, 1939, plans for aid to dependent chil- 


MATERNAL AND CHILD- 
Federal funds for three programs to promote 
maternal and child health and welfare, which are 


under the supervision of the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor, were in- 
creased by the Social Security Act and further in- 
creased by the amendments of 1939. These three 
programs—maternal and child health, aid to 


MATERNAL AND CHILD-HEALTH SERVICES 


A sum of $5,820,000 is authorized for grants to 
the States for maternal and child health services 
to be carried on especially in rural areas and in 
areas suffering from severe economic distress. This 


dren had been approved for 40 States, the District 
of Columbia, and Hawaii. In Aug. 1939 approxi- 
mately 718,670 dependent children in 298,393 fam- 
ilies were receiving this form of aid. Total pay- 
ments to recipients from Federal, State and local 
funds for that month amounted to about $9,324,000. 
Pak: texeEe payment in Aug. 1939 was $31.25 per 
amily. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


crippled children, and child welfare—operate on 
a Federal-State cooperative basis. The States 
adopt and administer their own plans, and re- 
ceive Federal grants to help carry on their pro- 
grams if their plans are approved by the United 
States Children’s Bureau. These three programs 
= now in operation on practcally a Nation-wide 
scale. 


appropriation is to be used for extending and im- 
proving State and local health services to mothers 
and children and for demonstration services in 
needy areas and among groups in special need. 


SERVICES FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


An annual appropriation of $3,870,000 is author- 
ized for grants to States for services for crippled 
children. This appropriation is to be used to en- 
able the States to extend and improve, especially 
in rural areas and areas suffering from severe 
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CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


ann appropriation of $1,510,000 is author- 
jhe tor Sout e SD TBtates for welfare services for 
the protection and care of homeless, dependent, 
and neglected children and children in danger of 
becoming delinquents. This amount is to be al- 
Jotted by the Secretary of Labor to the States, 
largely on the basis of rural population. The 
amount so allotted is to be expended for payment 
of part of the cost of district, county, and other 


Social Security Act provided for extension of 

’ Federal aid to the States in the establishment and 
maintenance of adequate State and local public 
health services. Federal funds for this purpose 
were further increased by the amendments of 1939. 
Under the amended Act, the sum of $11,000,000 is 
- authorized to be appropriated for this purpose each 
year. Allotments to the States are made by the 
Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service on the basis of population, the ee 
cial health problems, and the financial needs o 
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Provision is made in the Social Security Act for 
extending and strengthening programs of voca- 
Vi tional rehabilitation of the physically disabled, so 
| that vocationally handicapped persons may, when- 
3 ever possible, be trained and placed on a self- 
Be - supporting basis. Under the Act as amended in 


urity Act established the Social 
Bee tees as the administrative agency to 
have jurisdiction over the old-age insurance, un- 
employment compensation and public grea 
features of the Act. Another duty of the Socia 
Security Board is to study and from time to time 
make recommendations to Congress concerning 
Board 


social security program. 
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economic distress, services for locating crippled 
children and for providing medical and surgical 
care, hospitalization, and after care, for crippled 
children and for children suffering from condi- 
tions which lead to crippling. 


- 


local child-welfare services in areas predominantly 
rural, and for developing State services for the 
encouragement and assistance of adequate methods 
of community child-welfare organization in areas 
predominantly rural and other areas of special 
need. The Social Security Act provides that the 
State plans for child-welfare services are to be 
develored jointly by the State agency and the 
Children’s Bureau. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 


the respective States. This money is used by the 
States for extending State health department ser- 
vices, for assistance to counties and other govern- 
ment units in maintaining adequate Pca 
programs, and for training health officers, nurses, 
engineers, and other lic health workers in 
modern methods of public health and administra- 
tion. All of the States, Alaska, Hawaii and the 
District of Columbia are matching Federal funds 
and receiving the cooperation of the Federal Goy- 
ernment in the extension of their public health 
programs. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


1939 an annual appropriation of $3,500,000 is 
authorized for the purpose of making grants to 
the States for vocational rehabilitation purposes. 
This program is administered by the Office of Edu- 
cation. Forty-seven States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii and Puerto Rico are receiving 
Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation. 


‘ 


ADMINISTRATION 


members is appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. Under 
the President’s First Reorganization Plan, effec- 
tive July 1, 1939, a new organization was created 
with the title of ‘Federal Security Agency’’. 
Member agencies in this new overhead ra emir on 
are: the Social Security Board, the Public Health 
Service, the Office of Education, the National Youth 
Administration, and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. : 


: nees for the fiscal ear 1938-39 certified to the ache 
ig ee PRES / by the Social Security Board 


Old-age Aid to depend- “Aid to 
M xiatenee ent children the blind 


$925,786.34 saat 043.95 $24,536.92 


299, 155.24 
139,699.70 
1,633,696.62 
563,008.38 


(a) 
64,771.47 
169,841.97 
169,381.34 
412,170.01 
134,104.88 
302,580.82 


(a) (a) 
1,750,141.81 286,930.02 

(a) 166,944.65 
552,675.60 115,827.44 
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171,371.60 
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160,930.62 (a) 
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796, Bee 19 138,389.76 
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208, 050,575.81 30,496,932.10 §,235,732.99 243,783, 240.90 
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“Public Relief Expenditures—*Jan., 1935-June, 1939 
; Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics 


Earnings of persons em 
All pep, Obligations incurred for— under Federsi work ployed 
assis SS ee ee 
pad ngheg Special bP of public 
ngs of assistance Other | 
persone || Civilian | Projects | Federal 
Cae ee Aid General | Conser- | operated |work and 
er | Old-age |to ae. Aid to] relief vation by the |construc- 
Federal assis- chil- | the Corps WPA tion 
ware tance dren | blind Prolectss mal 
prog. 


Amount (in thousands) 
$543,107 $3) 425 aie ae Ms as $403,200 24, 
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FHA—Federal Housi Administration—Stewart McDonald, Administ : 
D. C. District offices = maintained in the various states. mista ors, AUSEPas,. Wesnhae 


The Federal Housing Administration was created 
by_ the National Housing Act, approved June 27, 
1934, and amended in 1935, '36, ’37, '38 and ’39. The 
amended act authorizes the Administrator to in- 
sure lending institutions against losses incurred on 
two types of loans, those for the repair, alteration, 
or improvement of property and those secured by 
mortgages on structures designed for residential 
purposes. 

Total business transacted by the Administration 
from its inception until the close of business June 
30, 1939, aggregated nearly $4,000,000,000. This 
figure includes applications for home mortgage 
insurance totaling $3,011,000,000; modernization 
and repair loans amounting to $840,000,000, and 
commitments to insure mortgages on rental hous- 
ing projects in the amount of $125,000,000. 

Under Title I of the act, lending institutions 
may be insured against losses up to 10 percent of 
the aggregate amount of all short-term property 
improvement loans made. Such loans may be in- 
sured if they provide for expenditures of not more 
than $2,500 for modernization and repair or for 
new construction. The latter type of loan applies 
principally to the construction of small business 
and farm buildings, summer cottages, and the like, 


and for the construction of small homes in areas 


not eligible for financing under the other phases 
of the program; these loans for residential build- 
ing may be eligible for insurance when the down 
Payment or equity in the property is as low as 5 
per cent. 

The maximum liability that may be outstanding 
at any time, plus the total amount of claims paid 
under Titie I, is $100,000,000. Total claims paid 
by the Administration on modernization loans 
amounted to $21,499,307 on June 30, 1939. 

When the total of claims reinstated and amounts 
collected has been deducted from this total, the net 
losses suffered under the program amount to 
slightly over $14,054,773 or a loss ratio of less than 
two per cent of the total value of loans insured. 

Title It provides for a long-term mortgage in- 
sufance program to be carried out by means of 
two mortgage insurance funds, for one individual 
home mortgages insured and the other covering 
mortgages insured on multi-family and group 
housing projects. Current revenue from appraisal 
fees, mortgage insurance premiums, and other 
sources is more than $1,000,000 a month and ex- 
ceeds expenses by a substantial margin. 

The purpose of the mortgage insurance program 
is the encouragement of improvements in housing 
standards and conditions, through (1) a substan- 
tial, nation-wide reduction of mortgage interest 
rates and other financing costs, (2) the establish- 
ment of uniform mortgage lending and appraisal 
practices for the entire country, and (3) populari- 
zation of the long-term, amortized, high loan- 
value mortgage. 

Under Title II, the Administrator is authorized 
to insure first mortgage loans made by approved 
jJending institutions, on both new construction and 
existing properties. On newly-constructed homes 
carrying mortgages not exceeding $5,400, mort- 
gages may represent up to 90 percent of the ap- 
praised value of such properties, making it pos- 
sible for owner-occupied houses to be financed 
with down payments as small as 10 percent-of the 
appraised value. Insurance up to 90 percent of 
the appraised value may be granted also on the 
first $6,000 appraised value of properties where 
the total loan submitted for insurance does not 


exceed $8,600. The balance of the mortgage must 
represent not more than 80 percent of the balance 
of the Na heey value of the property above $6;000. 
Thus a $10,000 house can be purchased with a 
down payment of $1,400. Mortgage insurance on 
existing structures, rented dwellings, and all new 
houses financed with mortgages in excess of $8,600 
is limited to 80 percent of the appraised value of 
the» property. 

Under present regulations, as of August 1, 1939 
the maximum interest rate which may be charged 
by lending institutions as insured mortgages is 
415 percent, plus the annual insurance premium 
of 45 percent of the outstanding balance paid to 
the FHA. The recent extension of the maximum 
amortization period of 90 percent mortgages from 
20 to 25 years materially reduces the monthly pay- 
ment necessary to purchase a home. 

The mutual mortgage insurance fund stood at a 
total of $26,584,066 June 30, 1939, against which 
had been charged total net losses of $210,900. Of 
the nearly 385,000 individual home mortgages in- 
sured at that time, the Administration had ac- 
quired only 756 properties following foreclosure and 
had issued debentures amounting to $3,102,808. The 
retirement of debentures is covered, in whole or in 
part, by funds derived from the sale of such prop- 
erties; debentures, outstanding, cannot be con- 
sidered a net loss to the fund. 

Construction of apartments or groups of in- 
dividual houses is encouraged under Section 207 
of the amended act. Insurance is provided in Sec- 
tion 207 for apartment or group housing projects 
financed with mortgages amounting to as much 
as $5,000,000 which by regulation bear interest at 
not more than 4 percent. Amortization for such 
mortgages may run for long periods and the mort- 
gage amount per room is limited to $1,350 per 


room. 

Under Title III of the National Housing Act, 
the Federal National Mortgage Association, with 
a capital and surplus of $11,000,000 furnished by 
the Reconstruction. Finance Corporation, pur- 
chases insured small home mortgages from origi- 
nating lenders and makes insured loans in large- 
scale rental housing projects. 

The following tables show the extent of the ac- 
tivities of FHA: 


MORTGAGES SELECTED FOR APPRAISAL 
acca! MONTHS 1938, one 


Number Amount Number Amount 
Jan. 6,922 $ 29,904,199 17,235 § 77,594,030 
Feb. 9,417 42,612,638 19,262 86,213,375 
Mar, 20,855 95,161,202 27,00 121,689,493 
Apr. 20,686 94,229,313 23,502 105,666,161 
May 20,712 96,108,623 24,087 109,442,140 
June 21,293 97,231,622 22,265 101,500,564 
Total 99,885 455,247,597 133,357 602,105,763 


MORTGAGES ACCEPTED FOR INSURANCE 
vinsruse* mir MONTHS 1938, 1939 


1939 
Amount Number Amount 


Nu r 
Jan, 4,637 $ 19,340,300 9,989 $§ 42,217,800 
Feb, 4,665 18,865,700 9,839 41,223,700 
Mar. 9,077 39,902,50 14,935 63,485,800 
Apr. 14,404 63,298,325 15,119 64,895, 
May 14,039 61,775,050 17,295 73,701,350 
June 16,776 74,191,000 19,047 


Total 63,598 277,372,875 86,224 
Under the Reorganization Act of 1939 the FHA 
was grouped under the Federal Loan Agency. 


Federal Works Agency 


FWA—Federal Works Agency—Administrator, John M. Carmody. Address, Washington, D, C. 


The Federal Works Agency was created by the 
first plan for government reorganization submit- 
ted to Congress by the President April 25, 1939, 
under authority of the Reorganization Act of 1939 
and began to function as an agency of the Federal 
Government on July 1, 1939. 3 

Five organizations, previously operating either 
as independent establishments or as parts of de- 
partments, were brought together under FWA. 
These organizations were: The Work Projects Ad- 
ministration (WPA), formerly the Works Progress 
Administration (with the exception of the National 


Youth Administration); the Public Works Admin- 


istration (PWA), formerly the Federal Emergency 
Eo inaietion of Public Works; the Public Roads 
Administration (PRA), formerly the Bureau of 
Public Roads in the Department of Agriculture; 


t 


the United States Housing Authority (USHA), 
formerly in the Interior Department; and the Pub- 
lic Buildings Administration (PBA), in which was 
combined the Branch of Public Buildings, Procure- 
ment Division, Treasury Department, and_the 
Branch of Buildings Management, National Park 
Service, Interior Department. All of the adminis- 
trations are headed by Commissioners. The 
United States Housing Authority is headed by an 
Administrator, 

The purpose of consolidating these five units in 
the Federal Works Agency was: To reduce expen- 
ditures; to increase efficiency; to consolidate agen- 
cies according to major purposes; to reduce the 
number of agencies by consolidating those having 
similar functions; and to eliminate overlapping 
and duplication of effort in the government. 


ton, D. C. - 


The Works Projects Administration was created 
‘July 1, 1939, to absorb and continue the program 
and functions of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. The Works Projects Administration is part 
of the new Federal Works Agency set up to con- 
solidate and coordinate various work and con- 

_- struction activities of the i prestige Phe a 
, rganization Pla sy ke 
under the terms of Reo eas sat earner 
have not altered 
WPA— 


ous activities of the WPA including the purchase 


z. gram throughout the period was paid to»project 
_ workers in wages for work performed. In addi- 
tion to the Federal appropriations for project 
operations, outlays for WPA projects during these 
four years included about $1,303,300,000 in spon- 
sors’ funds which was contributed largely for non- 
‘labor costs of project operations. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939, expenditures of Federal 
_ funds on WPA projects amounted to about $2,065,- 
000,000 and sponsors’ funds to over $493,000,000. or 
almost. 20 percent of the total. In addition to the 
ederal outlays for WPA-operated projects $73,- 
50,000 of WPA funds was spent on similar projects 
_ prosecuted by other Federal agencies. To finance 
_the WPA program during the year ending June 
30, 1940, the ERA Act of 1939 made available a 
‘total of $1,477,000,000 with unobligated balances 
from the preceding act. ; : 
WPA projects with few exceptions are initiated 
by non-Federal agencies. Public agencies of states 
and local communities, acting as sponsors, propose 
projects and bear a portion of the cost of operation 
‘through the provision of funds, materials, sup- 
plies, equipment, and various types of specialized 
personal services not available from relief rolls. 
_ Projects proposed by sponsors are reviewed by 
_ WPA offices located within each state and then by 
the WPA in Washington before they are submitted 
_ to’the President for final approval. A large re- 
serve of approved projects is maintained, from 
_-which projects are selected for operation by the 
state WPA administrations. 
' Because of differences among communities in 
_ the local requirements for public improvements 


fi 
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cent of the total) provided jobs for most of the 
women workers. The construction of sewer systems 
and other public utilities and of public buildings 
were also outstanding types of projects, providing 
employment for 10 and 8 percent, respectively, of 
the WPA workers. Seven percent of the workers 
_ was employed on projects involving parks and 
- other recreational facilities and the remainder 
were working on conservation projects, the con- 
struction of airports and other transportation faci- 
 lities, sanitation and health projects, and miscel- 
laneous types of activities. 
_ The number of workers employed on WPA fi- 
-nanced projects totaled about 2,551,000 at the end 
of June, 1939. his number included almost 
2,421,000 workers on projects operated by the WPA 
and some 130,000 persons employed on projects 
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Works Projects Administration 
“WPA—Works Projects Administration—Col. F. C. Harrington, Commissioner. Address, 


. the section of the country and degree of urbaniza- 


a 


ministration — 


Washing- 
operated by other Federal agencies with funds 
transferred from the WPA under authority of Sec-— 
tion 3 of the 1938 ERA Act. The total of 2,421,- 
000 workers on WPA-operated projects, of whom 
about 15 percent were women, represents a decline 
of more than 850,000 from the employment peak 
reached in the late fall of 1938 when continued ~ 
unemployment after the. business reversal of 1937 
required a large WPA program. Comparison with 
earlier years indicates that in June, 1939 the level 
of employment dn WPA projects was 385,000 lower 
than in June of the preceding year; however, it 
was above the corresponding 1936 and 1937 totals 
that obtained at times when the unemployment 
problem was less severe. As has been the case 
throughout the operation of the WPA program, the 
great majority of the WPA workers: (almost 97 
percent in June 1939) was persons certified as in 
need by local public welfare agencies. Since the 
beginning of the WPA program in the late summer 
of 1935 almost 7,500,000 different persons have 
been employed at one time or another on WPA 
projects). WPA reported 1,833,202 on its rolls 
(Oct. 4, 1939). 

Most WPA project workers (about 96 out of 
every 100) are paid in accordance with the monthly 
security earnings schedule, and they earned an 
average of roughly $53 a month during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1939. The earnings schedule 
specifies monthly wages that vary with the degree 
of skill required for the job to which the worker 
is assigned—unskilled, intermediate (semi-skilled), 
skilled, and professional and technical—and with 


tion (based on the 1930 population of the largest 
municipality within each county) of the locality in 
which the worker is employed. The ERA Act of 
1936 required that workers be paid according to the 
hourly wage rates prevailing locally for the oc- 
cupations at which they were engaged; this provi- 
sion in combination with specified monthly ~ 
earnings made the number of hours. worked by a 
project employee each month a derived figure ob- 
tained by dividing the monthly assigned wage by 
the hourly wage rate. This relation between hourly 
wage rates and hours of work was reversed by the 
ERA Act of 1939, which sets the number of hours 
to be worked by project employees at 130 a month. 
The 1939 Act also initiated changes in the monthly 
earnings . schedule; it required that the wage 
schedule, while maintaining approximately the 
previous national average per WPA worker, may — 
vary for workers of the same wage class in dif- 


ahieel 


=a 


ferent geographic areas only to the extent justified 
by differences in the cost of living. The new 3 
pone wage schedule became effective September toe 
i i eos 
Reported physical accomplishments on WPA work BT 


projects from the beginning of the program to — 
June 30, 1938, include almost every chee of public: 
work. Among the many kinds of work completed 
on the highway and street systems of the country — 
were the 280,000 miles of roads and streets that 
were built or improved by the WPA, and the 29,- _ 
000 new bridges built and 24,000 existing bridges 
reconditioned. A large share of this kind of work _ 
was done on farm-to-market roads in rural areas. 


1 


3 
v 


Nearly 18,000 new public buildings includin f 
thousand schools were completed, some “7,000 * 
existing buildings were renovated, and over 1,000 Pe 


additions were made. Among other accomplish- 

ments were the completion of 153 new a 2 : 

landing fields and some 280 miles of new runways, 
the installation of over 6,000 miles of water maing 
and almost 9,000 miles of storm and sanitary . 

sewers, and the construction of 4,000 storage dams 


and 1,300 reservoirs and tanks. ( 4 

Recreational facilities made available to the 
public were also numerous and included over 1,000 ; 
new parks and some 4,200 that were improved, over 


900 new swimming or wading pools, almost 4,600 
tennis courts, and several thousand pl ' 
ote Pceeeoas " mpc Ls 
workers on non-construction jobs com- 
bene 180,000,000 garments and household articles 
or distribution to needy families and public insti- __ 
tutions, made many hundreds of thousands of 
visits to families in need of housekeeping assis- 
tance, served 238,000,000 school lunches, mended 
or catalogued millions of public school and library 
books, and through the various arts, educational, 
and recreational projects provided entertainment 
and instruction for millions of persons. as ba 
any work completed during ‘tse certo eon nae 
1 pleted during the period from July, __ 
1938 through June 1939. om Tae 
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Statistics on Operation of the WPA 
Source: Works Projects Administration 


4, EXPENDITURES (a) 
July 1935 through June 1939 (In Thousands) 


ea ene URE Ane SS OOUSENGS) EEE 
Fiscal Year and Quarter Amount Fiscal Year and Quarter Amouat 
— 1 eS ens te $6,657,861 hE eee i | ecg CNC eae ee ee 2,154,225 
en 1 i en a 1,258,131 July-September, 1938............ , "53,477 
SST oR AB a Pe CE IS wc Ucn ss eae 1,818,131 October-December, 1938......... 593,170 
Po BS DE eer e aaa ea rae nL Re tae > a 625,972 
x October-December, 1937...) * 299/332 aS oe eee eee ae 
January-March, 1938............ 353,779 
April-June, 1938....... 4.0... 6s 464,338 


(a) In addition to expenditures for WPA-operated projects, these figures include $284,443,000, expended 
on grants to self-help and cooperative associations, purchases of surplus clothing for needy persons, 
. and administration of both the WPA and NYA. Expenditures from funds transferred by the WPA to 

other Federal agencies under the ERA Act of 1938 ($73,550,000), for programs financed by transfer 
of WPA allocations to other Federal agencies under prior acts ($30,760,000), and expenditures for NYA 
Programs ($227,458,000) are not included. 
EMPLOYMENT 


Quarterly—Sept. 1935 to June 1939 
Number Employed 


Date Number Date WPA- Other Federal 
Employed Total Operated Agency 
; Projects Projects 
"1935 1937 (cont.) ee 
“4 September 25 456,013 September 29°] ..........0..50.. 1,448,411" || . .5,, 3. douse 
December 24 2,740,070 BR et ee a ~ 1,670,620)... eon 
7 1936 1938 
March 25 2,871,637 March 30 oe ae ese 2,445,415 ae ee . 
June 24 4 898 June 29 Be calor ee acs are 2,806,931 | scveweradcc come ° 
September 30 2,508,441 September 28 3,228,082 3,136,505 91,577 
Z aie 30 2,152,212 le 28 3,093,855 3,002,241 91,614 
March 31 2,110,949 March 29 2,980,472 2,882,122 97.75 
June 30 1,776,239 June 28 2,551,418 2,420,741 130,677 
“ DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 
Six-Month Periods, March 1937 to March 1939 
c=) ° < . & a . f-| . co] 
: Om | wey] U oS Od] eD> | oe] # oS 
ai Type of Project aoe ES aS os ES Type of Project Ei ey ae ES 
: Soe en | 7 [eon | ee oe 
- .0 0 0 0/100.0 
.7| 35.7) Ai) .3| 44.2 1.3}- 1-8) -15é; emus 6 
cb -5| 10.6) 7.6] 8.9) 8.1 12.4} 13.8] 10.6] 10.4 9 
e Pks., other recrea.facil.| 8.6) 8.7) 8.6) 7.9) 7.0 10.5} 10.2} 7.6] 7.0) 6.8 
ve Conservation.........| 5.6] 3.9) 48) 3.9] 49 2.9) 3.1) 3.1) 24) 24 
Sewer systems & other 3.7| 2.9) 2.2] 2.5) 320 
utilities............{ 10.31 9.3] 10.8] 8.1] 10.1 : 
WPA SCHEDULE OF MONTHLY EARNINGS 
, Effective September 1, 1939 
2 Wage Class 
a Counties in which the 
‘iso ne. pace er of — Unakitied iene fea Protessae 
se ‘gest ate ns. ns. nter- a 
: was: psig pe aag'?)) | Grieg mediate Skilled Technical 
- ee ee ee ee ee 
Fi 000 and $52.00 ss720 "seston $89.70 $94.90 
100,000 and over (a)..... x : f b i 
e800 to 100,000 Y wae a 48.10 52.00 62.40 $1.90 84.50 
5,000 to 25,000........ 42.90 48.10 57.20 74.10 76.70 
ss Under 5,000............- 39.00 42.90 52.00 67.60 68.90 
ae 000 and 52.00 57.20 nee is80" a 89.70 94.90 
, (oC) a 3 g i y 
105008 to 100,000. . 4 48.10 52.00 62.40 81.90 84,50 
_ 5,00 to 25,000... - 46.80 .70 61.10 79.30 81.90 
‘e Under 5,000. -....2...5.2, 44.20 49.40 59.80 76.70 78.00 
; 000 and 46.80 070 | Eso" 70,30 81.90 
; over (a)..... f J : , 
198000 to 100.000. . oe es, 42.90 48.10 57.20 74.10 75.40 
~ 5.000 to EDOO Was. 36.40 40.30 48.10 62. 65,00 
Muder S000. 62. 5565.2 ss 31.20 35.10 42.90 54.60 55.90 
: Region I—Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Mary- 
a testy Oand, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 


hin: 
Wage Region BiLsAtaharia, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, ee Mississippi, North 
Cc 


5 San Francisco-Oakland; Scranton-Wilkes Barre; Washington, D. C. : 


a 7) (et oe 
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Public Works Administration Ug elie 


formerly the 
Public 


that would increase employment, stimulate private 
industry, and promote economic recovery. The 
“agency was originally established for two years 
and funds for its operation were made available 
from the $3,300,000,000 appropriated for the ac- 
complishment of the purposes of the Recovery Act 
‘as a whole. The amount allotted to PWA for non- 


a ways, rivers and harbors, national defense, recla- 
"mation, irrigation, flood control, water power de- 


velopment, and public buildings accounted for the 
‘major portion of the work undertaken. 


il Works Admini ae 

E. W. Clark; 
ntained in New 
and San Fran- 


this amount Federal allotments, all of which were 
100 per ceat grants, were $1,773,847,880, and non- 
Federal loans and grants were $2,328.255,214. 
The non-Federal total was made up of $822,756,816. 
in loans and $1,505,498,398 in grants. 3 
The low-cost housing and slum-clearance pro- — 
gram that was started by PWA is not included in — 
the allotments given above. The supervision of ~ 
this program was transferred to the United States 
Housing Authority Oct. 27, 1937. Prior to this 
date, PWA had approved 51 projects involving al- 
lotments of $136,669,759 out of the $147,000,000 set 
aside for slum-clearance and low-cost housing. 
From early 1937 to the summer of 1938, PWA 
was in a state of liquidation. The amount of 
funds available for alloment during this period 
was small. Following the 1937 recession, Congress x 
on June 16, 1938, enacted the Public Works Ad- 
ministration Appropriation Act of 1938, which 
authorized a new program of public works and 
provided an appropriation of $965,000,000 for 
projects which, in the determination of the Ad- 
minstrator, could be commenced prior to Jan. 1, 
1939, and could be substantially completed by June 
30, 1940. The life of the organization was ex- . 
tended to June 30, 1941. Of the $965,000,000 made 
available, the Act provided that up to $750,000,000 
could be used for grants for non-Federal projects, 
and that up to $200,000,000 could be used for Fed- f 
eral projects. This fund made possible a program ~ 
of non-Federal projects having total estimated 
costs of $1,476,317,121. Allotments for Federal 
projects amounted to $199,999,207. _ : , 
No additional funds for PWA projects were ap- — 
propriated by the 76th Congress, first session. ‘ 
PWA as of Sept. 1, 1939, had completed 30,068 
projects, costing $1,064,975,736 and had. under con- 
struction 4,351 projects costing $1,884,966,573. Of 
the same date PWA had supplied 10,794,520,000 
man hours of employment. . 


Ss Department of the Interior and placed under the 
e general supervision of the Secretary of the In- 
__ terior, by the Seventy-fifth Congress. The Author- 
ity has since been transferred to the Federal Works 
Agency. The Act establishing the Authority is 
cnown as the United States Housing Act, approved 

Sept. 1, 1937. All the powers of the Authority are 

vested in the Administrator, who is appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. — 


_ An Executive Order (Oct. 27, 1937) transferred 
_ to the Authority the housing and slum-clearance 
projects of the Federal Emergency Administration 


ms and the shortage of decent, safe, and sani- 
ry dwellings for families of low income, and to 
illeviate present and recurring unemployment. 

The USHA may make loans to public housing 
agencies to assist in the development of low-rent 
4 housing or slum-clearance projects. Such loans 
_ bear interest at rates not less than the going 
_ Federal rate at the time the loan is made, plus 


eas 

_ outstanding on any one project, and in which the 
of the project cost. 
Me the loan may not exceed the cost of the project, 


_The local housing agency must, obtain the re- 
aining 10 percent of the project cost from other 


yr other aid toward the construction of the 
eos obtained from a sale of bonds of the 
- local housing agency to others than the Federal 
_ Government. 

The USHA is authorized to make capital grants 
(not including supplemental grants) aggregating 
not more than $10,000,000, on or after July'1, 1938, 
to make additional capital grants aggregating not 
more than $10,000,000, and on or after July 1, 


United States Housing Authority 
United States Housing Authority—Nathan Straus, administrator—Address, Washington, D. 


1939, to make additional capital grants aggregating — 
not more than the same sum. To be eligible for 
@ capital grant, the local housing agency must 
match the capital grant by a local contribution of 
at least 20 percent of the cost of the project, 
either in the form of cash, land, services, or tax 
exemption or remission. ie 
The cost of construction (excluding land, cost 
of demolition and non-dwelling facilities) of any 
housing project is limited to $1,000 a room and ~ 
$4,000 a family dwelling unit in cities of under 
500,000. In cities of over 500,000 the limits are 
$1,250 a room and $5,000 a family dwelling unit 
where such higher cost is justified by reason of 
higher costs of labor and materials and other 
construction expenses. ef : 
The act is designed to assist the construction of 
dwelling accommodations only for those who lack 
the amount of income necessary to enable them : 
to live in decent, safe, and sanitary privately — 
owned housing without overcrowding. The act 
prohibits the acceptance of a family as a tenant 
Whose aggregate income exceeds five times the 
=e os sees falas ies be ae or, 2 the 
2S amilies w: ee or more dependents, 
ate ane = pies Ki ee 
_ Following is the average monthly per room rental 
in the first USHA-aided projects to be occupied. 
Austin, Texas: Chalmers St.—$2.35, Rosewood— 7 
$2.13, Santa Rita—$1.86. Jacksonville, Florida: 
Brentwood Park—$2.44. Buffalo, New York: Lake- 
view—$3.11, Willert Park—$3.68, Commodore Peary — 
—$3.48. New York City, New York: Red Hook— 


$3.98. . 
The USHA has a capital stock of $1,000,000 sub- — 
scribed by the United States. The Authority is — 
authorized to issue obligations in the form of 
notes, bonds, or otherwise, which it may sell to 
obtain funds for the purposes of the Act (except — 
that such funds may not be used for annual — 
contributions or capital grants). The Authorit 
may issue such obligations in an amount not tc 
exceed $800,000,000. ; 


Stat ay be expended ~ 


2. ; ; 
As of October 6, 1939, USHA reported commit- 
ments of $664,793,000, for 157 local housi’ tho 
ties in 29 States, the District ao ee 
and Puerto Rico. 


of Columbia, Hawaii 
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Federal Home Loan Bank Board 


fnew Cohen Home Loan Bank Board—John H. Fahey, Chairman; T. D, Webb, Vice-Chairman;, 


Catlett, William H. Husband and Frank W. 
The Federal Home Loan Bank Board administers 
home finance and-_housing: 


Hancock, Jr., members. Address, Washington, D. C. 
the following three agencies in the field of savings, 


The Federai Home Loan Bank System, including in its membership state-chartered home financing 


institutions and Federally-chartered savings and loan associations. 
2, The Federal Sayings and Loan Insurance Corporation, established in 1934, as a means of protect- 
ing against loss savings invested in Federal savings and loan associations, and such state-chartered 


institutions of the savings, building and loan 
ciation is protected against loss up to $5,000 


type as become insured. Each investor in an insured asso- 


distress by making loans directly to urban home owners. 


3. Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, an emergency organization created in 1933 to relieve mortgage 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK SYSTEM 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Act was passed by 
Congress in July, 1932. The purpose was to set up 
a central credit reserve system for institutions that 
joined as members, parallel: in a degree to the 
Federal Reserve System in the field of commercial 
banks. The System is composed of twelve district 
Federal Home Loan Banks, and is administered by 
a bipartisan five-man Board. 

Institutions eligible for membership in the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System include thrift and 
home-financing organizations known 
throughout the country as savings and loan associa- 
tions, building and loan associations, co-operative 
banks and homestead associations. Life insurance 
companies and mutual sayings banks are also 


“eligible for membership. All of these institutions 


may become members after they have met condi- 
tions laid down in the Act. One of the requirements 
is that the institution make long-term home loans. 
The net interest rate which the home owner may 
be charged must not exceed the legal rate of in- 
terest. 

Each Federal Home Loan Bank is authorized to 
make long-term advances to its members upon the 
security of home mortgages, or obligations of the 
United States, or obligations fully guaranteed by 
the United States, subject to such regulations, re- 
strictions and limitations as the Board may pre- 
scribe. Short-term unsecured advances may also be 
made. The banks are also authorized to make ad- 
vances to non-member institutions approved under 
Title It of the National Housing Act on the security 
of mortgages insured under thai Act. 

The twelve Federal Home Loan Banks began 
operations in October, 1932. At the end of that year 


variously | 


the membership numbered 119 institutions having 
total assets of $217,000,000. Steady expansion fol- 
lowed as the System demonstrated its usefulness 
and potentialities and as of June 30, 1939, the 
member institutions numbered 3,946, with total 
assets estimated at $4,600,000,000. It is now the 
largest mortgage credit reserve system in the world. 
The total borrowing capacity of the members 
reached more than $1,684,000,000 on the later date. 

The Federal Home Loan Banks as of June 30, 
1939, had advanced a total of $523,023,390 to mem- 
ber institutions in the form of short and long 
term credit, and had received repayments totaling 
$354,061,827, leaving a balance outstanding of 
$168,961,563. No losses have been suffered and 
delinquencies are inconsequential. The Act author- 
ized the U. S. Treasury to provide the Ba: with 
initial capital, and as of June 30, 1939, the Treas- 
ury had paid in its total subscription of $124,741,- 
000, while the member institutions owned paid-in 
stock amounting to $39,586,175, making a total 
paid-in capital of $164,327,175. The Act provided 
that, in order to qualify for membership, each in=- 
stitution must subscribe to stock in its regional 
bank in an amount equal to at least one per cent 
of the aggregate of the unpaid principal of the 
subscriber’s home mortgage loans, but not. less 
than $500.00. - 

In April, 1937, to meet the needs of its expansion 
program, the Bank System went into the security 
markets for its first public financing. 
five issues of consolidated debentures totaling 
$142,700,000 have been offered, all of which were 
heavily over-subscribed. As of July 1, 1939, two 
of these issues were still outstanding in a total 
amount of $48,500,000. 


FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


In June, 1933, Congress authorized the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board to charter and supervise 
Federal savings and loan associations which might 
be organized by local groups throughout the coun- 
try. It also authorized the Board, with the con- 
sent of the state affected, to convert to Federal 
charter such eligible state-chartered savings, build- 
ing and loan associations as might desire it. Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations are local, pri- 
vately owned and managed thrift and home- 
financing institutions. They operate strictly on a 
mutual basis in that all investors share alike in 
proportion to their investments. f 

In 1933 there were 1,554 of the 3,073 counties in 
the United States without local thrift and home- 
financing facilities. In other communities, as a 
consequence of the depression, many existing insti- 


tutions of the savings and loan type were unable. 


adequately to meet the needs of either investors 
or poxtesie, Federally chartered savings and loan 
associations offer a means of rem g the lack 
uickly. They have spread so that by June 30, 1938, 

ey were in a position to serve in whole or in 
part all but 206 of the Nation’s 3,073 counties. The 
number had grown to 1,386, of which 750 had been 
converted from state-chartered associations, and 
636 were newly organized associations. They are 
located in practically all states of the Union and 
in the territories of Hawaii and Alaska. The 
growth is shown in the following table: 


Number Pee od 
BOS cand 2, nals log, eels 59 } 

ena POSH tate wile nobis. «wis Ronis 639 143,536,397 
se: Son Ck ae ee ne 1,023 495,456,164 
Tore | ws Cee Gea eae Reape eas 1,212 1713 ,353,230* 
Lifes al Ce y (ene ear ee an 1,328  1,092,101,218* 
ML OAS tae ei Taine « 1,368  1,311,207,631* 
yr ces LA SS ae 1,386 1,442,069,000** 


For the purpose of immediately increasing the 
funds available for home loans, the government 
from 1933 to June 30, 1939, made investments in 
some 1,430 savings and loan associations, including 
Federally-chartered institutions. Up to June 30, 
1939, approximately $268,449,810 had been so in- 
vested. Dividends are being received currently on 
these investments. Every Federal savings and loan 
association is required to carry insurance of the 
accounts of its investors through the medium of 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, an_ instrumentality of the national govern- 
ment. Every investor is thus insured against loss 
up to $5,000. 
erected around the investment of savings in these 
associations. They operate under the provisions 
of a uniform charter, which assures adherence to 
the best practices of mutual thrift and home- 
financing associations, and are subject to regular 
examination by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. The dividends paid by Federal associa- 
tions range, for the most part, from 3 per cent to 
4 per cent. 

Federal savings and loan associations are author- 


ized to lend up to 80 per cent of the appraised value’ 


of the home. Use of the long-term amortized loan 
is required. Payments by the borrower are on the 
‘direct reduction’’ basis, by which each monthly 
payment is applied to principal and interest, with 
a diminishing proportion represented each month 
in the payment on interest. All Federal savings and 
loan associations are required to be members of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System. 


*Excluding associations which had not completed 
organization and associations in process of con+ 
solidation or voluntary dissolution. 

**Estimated from monthly reports. 


FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION 


e Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration is a permanent Governmental instru- 


oe reated by the Congress in 1934. It in- 
, eas. matety of Rivestnent ‘up to $5,000 for any’ which applies and is approved. 


investor in each Federal savings and loan 
association and in each eligible state-chartered in- 
stitution of the savings and loan association type 


To date, 


Many other sategnands have been — 


Travel B 
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Standards of eligibility include sound financial; Hawaii and Alaska. pn at de 
condition, competent management, safe lending|- Congress provided for the $100,000,000 p' 
‘policies, ability to meet withdrawal demands, and | capital stock of the Corporation. Each insured 
satisfactory earning power. sociation pays an annual premium based upon i 
As of June 30, 1939, 2,170 associations having | total share and creditor liability. These premium 
total assets of $2,339,000,000 were insured, of | are used to build substantial reserves for the pro- 
which 1,383 were Federal savings and loan asso- | tection of insured investors, expenses of the Cor- — 
ciations with assets of $1,441,000,000 and 787 were | poration being currently paid from interest on the 
‘state-chartered institutions with assets of $898,- | reserve fund. On June 30, 1939, after four years of 
- 000,000. These 2,170 associations are situated | operation, the Corporation’s accumulated reserves 
throughout 47 states, the District of Columbia, ' were $18,283,000. oe: 


HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION 


-HOLC is an emergency Government agency,| In its three-year lending activity, the Corpora- 
created by Act of Congress in June, 1933, to ex-| tion made available more than $3,093,000,000 to 
tend emergency mortgage credit to distressed. home| some 1,018,000 homeowners in distress. It re- 
‘owners. For a period of three years after passage | financed mortgages in over 3,000 of the 3,072 coun- 

ties in the United States, its average loan amount- 


‘pay for essential repairs, taxes delinquent or |In cases of wilful default, abandonment of .the 


Commodity Credit Corporation 
Corporation—Carl B. Robbins, president. Address, Washington, D. C. 


1939, the Corporation is authorized, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to issue 
and haye outstanding at any one time, bonds, 
notes, debentures and other similar obligations 
oad to ares eae heave These res eae are. = 
ully and unconditiona’ uaran: ae 
e Corporation reported that as of Aug. 3: 
1939, it had outstanding a total of $418,308 199-1: Me 
a eee Es ei Tas as CS that date were 
»225,345,740. repaymen’ ed- 
ie eaeecea - oe en other ae a 
nder the Reorganization n, effective July 1, 
1939, the Commodity Credit Corporation was trans. 
ferred to,the Department of Agriculture. 


2CC—Commodity Credit 


__The United States Travel Bureau was established 
_ (Feb. 4, 1937) by the National Park Service. The 
4 function is to supply the need for a central dis-+ 
_ tributing agency to which the public may apply 
- eet reagan jae ae tourist literature and 
- information, and to coordinate the effort: : - 
Federal Government, its Territories, and of lee phe jatevss collect 


‘States in public education concerning the scenic, pun gases 1 and travel Information available 


auras 
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Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
AAA—Agricultural Adjustment Administration—R. M. Evans, Administrator, Washington, D. C. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Administration is 
a@n agency of the Department of Agriculture 
which is responsible for administration of certain 
legislation designed to raise farm income to a 
level more equitable with non-farm income, to 
Conserve soil resources, and to protect generally 
one of producers and consumers of farm 

ucts. 

Legislation which authorizes the program of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration in- 
cludes certain provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act approyed May 12, 1933; of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act ap- 
proved February 29, 1936; of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 approved February 16, 1938; 
sana to these acts; and related legisla- 

on. 

The principal methods used under this legis- 
lation, which seek to improve farm income, con- 
serve soil, and stabilize market supplies and 
prices of farm products, are as follows: acreage 
allotments to insure a production of major food, 
feed, and fiber crops adequate to meet domestic, 
export and reserve requirements; payments to 
assist farmers in meeting the costs of practices 
which prevent erosion and maintain soil-fertility; 
Parity payments to help bridge the gap between 
Market price and parity price for basic farm 


“products; loans on crops stored in the Ever-Nor- 


Mal Granary; and marketing quotas when 
needed and approved by producers themselves. 

In line with the Department of Agriculture re- 
organization announced October 6, 1938, the ad- 
Ministration of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, the Sugar Act of 1937, 
and the surplus = er: purchase and di- 
version programs was transferred from the AAA 
to the Office of Marketing and Regulatory Work. 

The AAA farm program is made effective by 
the cooperation of individual farmers who, by 
their participation, become members of county 
associations. For the country as a whole there 
are more than 3000 such associations, which in 
turn encompass about the same number of 
county committees and more than 24,000 com- 
munity committees. Committeemen are elected 
by the members from their own number and are 
in charge of the actual administration of the 
program locally. In addition to providing a 
Means of participation in the administrative 
process, the associations enable farmers to in- 
fluence the formulation of programs. 

The AAA farm program encourages farmers 
to plant food and fiber crops sufficient to meet 
all needs for domestic consumption, exports, and 
adequate reserves. The pro; also encourages 
more extensive use of soil-building crops and 
practices such as permanent pasture, legumes, 
application of lime and fertilizer, terracing, con- 
touring, or other mechanical means of reducing 
soil losses from wind or water erosion. 

Seventy-two percent, or about 320,693,000 acres, 
of the total cropland in the United States was 
covered by applications for payments under the 
1938 program. Soil-building practices were car- 
ried. out as (eee — and bs deri — 
tures, Tmanent pasture, green-man 
cover Casey were newly seeded on 55,318,000 
acres; lime and fertilizer totalling 5,547,000 tons 
were applied; forest tree practices were utilized 
on 197,000 acres, and pasture practices, on about 
3,000,000 acres; protected summer-fallow, strip- 
cropping, contour farming, and listing were car- 
ried out on. 15,990,000 acres; and terracing was 
utilized to the extent of 392,036,000 linear feet. 
It is estimated that more than 5 million agricul- 
tural producers in all parts of the Nation par- 
ticipated in the 1938 AAA program. Conservation 
payments under the 1938 program totaled $443,- 
691,238. In addition, an_appropriation of $130,- 
000,000 under the Third Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, fiscal year 1937, provided for price adjust- 
ment payments to cotton growers on the 1937 
a contingent upon compliance with provisions 

1938 AAA program. 
of ne Apriultaral Adjustment Act of 1938 
strengthened the legislative provisions that made 
the first AAA conservation program possible and 
also provided means for maintaining stable sup- 
plies of the five major farm products specified 
in the A tton, corn, wheat, rice, and to- 
bacco. These contribute a large portion of the 
total farm income and. include the more im- 
portant export Ee producers of which suffered 
heavily when foreign markets declined following 


War, 
a i provides a series of measures for main- 


taining supplies at stable levels. Through the 
acreage allotments, an acreage sufficient to keer 
the supplies of a commodity at the reserve level 
is apportioned among the farms producing that 
commodity. If surpluses still exist, commodity 
loans encourage farmers to keep the surpluses on 
the farm instead of marketing them immediately. 
When the supplies of a commodity glut the market 
and threaten a collapse of prices, the market for 
that commodity may be apportioned among pro- 
ducers, and a penalty imposed for marketing in 
excess of the quotas, if and when such quota has 
been approved by two-thirds of the producers vot- 
ing in a referendum. 

Under the 1939 AAA program the national goal 
for all soil-depleting crops was set at from 270 to 
285 million acres. In arriving at this goal consid- 
eration was given to the current supply and de- 
mand situation for each crop, the acreage re- 
quired to supply domestic and export needs and 
adequate reserves, and the requirements of soil 
conservation. National goals for individual crops 
were set as follows: wheat, 55 to 60 million acres; 
cotton, 27 to 29 million acres; corn, 94 to 97 
million acres; potatoes, 3,100,000 to 3,300,000 acres; 
peanuts, 1,550,000 to 1,650,000 acres; rice, 850,000 
to 880,000 acres; tobacco, Burley, 375,000 to 410,000 
acres; flue-cured, 860,000 to 900,000 acres; fire- 
cured and dark air-cured, 160,000 to 170,000 acres; 
cigar-filler and binder, 85,000 to 90,000 acres; 
Georgia-Florida Type No. 62, 2,000 to 3,000 acres. 

In connection with the range program in 1939, 
range-building grants or payments were made to 
individual ranchers based on grazing capacity, 
with each rancher having option of a number of 
approved range-conservation practices at speci- 
fied rates. 

_ Under the Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, 
approved June 30, 1939, a sum not to exceed 


$499,560,000 was appropriated for payments under 1 


the 1939 conservation program. 

These conservation payments were made on the 
normal yield of a farm’s allotted acreage accord- 
ing to the formula provided by the Soil Conseryva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended. In 
addition to the conservation payments, producers 
who planted within their 1939 acreage allotments 
of cotton, corn, wheat, and rice received parity or 
price ustment payments under provisions of the 
Price Adjustment Act of 1938 which appropriated 
$212,000,000 for this purpose. This Act provided 
that price adjustment payments would be made 
in 1939 on the five crops named as basic in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, if their 
average farm price was less than 75 percent of 
parity. Thus, participating cotton growers in 1939 
were able to earn conservation payments of 1.8 
cents per $ gers and parity payments of 1.6 cents 
per pound on their crops; wheat growers could 
earn 17 and 11 cents per bushel in conservation 
and pay, payments respectively; corn growers, 
9 and 6 cents per bushel; and rice growers, 9 and 
12 cents per hundredweight. Since the 1938 aver- 
age farm price of each kind of tobacco was above 
75 percent of parity, no B 
ments were authorized on that crop in 1939. To- 
bacco producers who complied with the conser- 
vation program were eligible to receive 0.8 cents 
to 1.26 cents per pound on the normal yield of 


their production; peanut growers, $3 per ton; 
and ato growers, 3 cents per bushel. For farms 
which had general crop allotments, the rate for 


1939 was 99 cents per acre, adjusted for the farm’s 
productivity. 

The Ever-Normal Granary, made possible by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of, 1938, was made 
effective by loans on the 1938 crops, stored sur- 
pluses of the commodities serving as collateral. 
The loans were extended through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The wheat loan on the 1938 
crop was the first to be offered to wheat producers, 
although loans had been made on corn and cotton, 
as well as on other agricultural commodities, in 
previous years. Under the 1938 wheat loan pro- 
gram, loans were made on more than 84 million 
bushels of wheat at farm rates averaging about 
60 cents r bushel. A loan program on 1939 
wheat, which was announced at rates ranging 
from 50 to 80 cents per bushel, was just getting 
under way at the end of the fiscal year 1939. These 
loans were extended on wheat stored either on 
farms or held in commercial storage. 

As of June 30, 1939, total corn under loan 
amounted to approximately 257 million bushels of 
which about 227 million bushels were from the 
1938 crop. The loan rate was 57 cents a bushel, 
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As of June 30, 1939, total cotton stocks under 
loan amounted to approximately 11 million bales 
of the 1934-35, 1937-38, and 1938-39 crops. How- 

- ever, as announced on August 17, 1939, the Com- 
- modity Credit Corporation assumed title to the 
~ 1934 cotton crop under Government loan, and on 
September 1, 1939, to the 1937 crop under loan. 
Under the 1938 cotton loan program, loans aver- 
aging about 8.85 cents per pound were made on 
_ about 4,480,000 bales. On August 17, 1939, the ma- 
 turity of 1938 cotton loans was extended one 
year, to July 31, 1940. ; 
As authorized by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of.1938, Governmental loans were also made 
available to farmers on 11 other agricultural com- 
modities produced in 1938, including tobacco, 
ae and mohair, turpentine, rosin, peanuts, and 
hops. 
Supplies of cotton, rice, and certain types of 
_ tobacco in 1938 reached levels at which marketing 
' quotas were required to be proclaimed under pro- 
visions of the adjustment Act, subject to 
growers’ approval which was given by more than 
two-thirds of those voting in a farmers’ referen- 
dum, ; 7 ‘ 
_ Although supplies of flue-cured, fire-cured, dark 
air-cured and Burley tobacco exceeded the market- 
ing quota levels, marketing quotas were not in 
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effect during the marketing years beginning July 
1, 1939, for flue-cured, and October 1, 1939, for 
other types, due to producers’ disapproval in refe 
ia es votes. This was true also in the case 
rice. ‘ " j pease 
’ For wheat, beginning in 1939, Federal Crop In- — 
surance provided an auxiliary stabilizing measure. 
Under this program, wheat growers put aside a 
portion of their crops as premiums to offset pos- ' 
sible crop failure. The cost of the insurance va- 
ries with the risk on the farm and in the county 
in which the farm is situated. To help stabilize 
market supplies, the program sets up an insur-~ 
ance reserve of actual wheat on which insured 
farmers may draw when they have crop losses. ie 
To encourage further exports of wheat and | 
maintain the American producers’ share of the 
world wheat market, the Government initiated an ; 
export subsidy program for wheat under which 
approximately 118,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
flour had been sold for export as of June 30, 1939. 
The AAA reported the expenditure of $695,104,- — 
483 in the fiscal year 1938-1939. Administrative ex- 
penditures, exclusive of local farmer committees, 
were $19,631,823. Benefit payments included cot- 
ton adjustment payments for the 1938 crop, $121,- 
663,660;° soil conservation, $417,200,239; sugar, 
$61,294,887, and 1938 parity payments $22,826,045. 


- The Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation is 
a -non-stock, non-profit, membership corporation, 
_ formed under the laws of the State of Delaware. 


ng their fair share of the world export market, 
and thus assist in preventing the accumulation of 


Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation 
FSCC—Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, Milo Perkins, President. Address, 


Washington, D C. i 
burdensome sui pluses. : 


Under one phase of the programs to increase 
domestic consumption, the Corporation buys sur- . 
pluses and gives them to State welfare agencies 
for. distribution to families on_ the relief rolls. 
Under another phase, the new Food Order Stamp 
Plan, buying power is given directly to needy low- 
income families in the form of food order stamps. 
These food order stamps are exchanged at the 
grocery store for designated surplus foods. The 
stamp program, which replaces the direct pur- 
chase and distribution program in the areas where 
it is in effect, provides a wider market for the 
farmers’ surpluses, makes possible a more ade- 
quate diet for low-income families, and creates 
more business for the normal channels of trade. : 

For the fiscal year 1938-1939, the FSCC reported — 
that it spent approximately $68,000,000 for nearly 
1,700,000,000 pounds of surplus food 


oodstuffs which 


were distributed through State welfare agencies. ~- 
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The chief function of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation is to insure the deposits of all 
banks entitled, under the Banking Acts of 1933 
nd 1935, to benefits of insurance. In carrying out 
his function the Corporation may pay deposits in 
_ insured banks which fail, may act as receiver for 
closed banks, and may extend loans to facilitate 
_ mergers of insured banks which will avert losses 
_.to the Corporation. The maximum amount of 
sured deposit of any depositor is $5,000. 
_ The capital stock of the Corporation, subscribed 
according to the requirements of the jaw, is: By 
_the Treasury of the United States, $150,000,000; 
by the Federal Reserve Banks, $139,299,556.99. 
Each Federal Reserve Bank subscribed to stock 
ual in amount to one-half the surplus of such 
bank as of Jan, 1, 1933. 


by aoe capital stock is without nominal or par value, 


eine in 13,709 banks, including 48 mutual savings 
eserve System, other than mutual savings banks 

;  Inately $23,000,000,000. Of 60,000,000 depositors, 
_ taxes, were $300,000,000 in 1938, $523,000,000 in 


anks, were insured by the Corporation. Of these 
is 
which had made application and had been admitted 
_ more than 98 percent were fully protected. 
1936, $207,000 000 in 1935 and net deficit $339,000,- 


has no vote and is not entitled to dividends. 
_ Of the 15,257 operating banks in the United 
‘States and its possessions on Dec. 31, 1938, de- 
oA 
banks, 6,338 by virtue of membership in the 
Federal Reserve System were automatically insured, 
and 7,323 were banks not members of the Federal 
_ toinsurance. The insured banks on Dec. 31, 1938, 
held deposits of approximately $50,000,000,000 of 
which deposit insurance was protecting approxi- 
Gross earnings in 1938 were $1,582,000,0 
against $1,564,000,000 in 1936, T5.93°000 GON 1938, 
and $1,516,000,000 in 1934, Net profits, after income 
[ 934. Net profits, after dividends and other 
deductions were $78,000,000 last Yr. 
to $300,000,000 reported in 1936. gy a ab gcd 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Leo T. Crowley, chairman, Address, Washi: Glue 
District offices are maintained in Boston, New York, Columbus, 0O., Richmond, Va., Atte Gn, = 
t. Louis, Madison, Wis., Chicago, St. Paul, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Tex. and San Francisco. 


. during the six months ending June 30, 1939, b 


0. 
_ FDIC acted to protect 479,169 depositors of 252 
insolvent banks between Jan. 1, 1934 and Dec. 31, 
1938. Total deposits in these banks were $137,000,- — 
000, all but 4 percent of which was made avail- 
able promptly. Only two depositors in each thou- 
aie Were not fully covered. Pecges 
n 1938 FDIC acted to protect the funds of 
201,437 depositors in 74 insolvent banks, either by __ 
paying them off or by making loans to facilitate 
Loe neentipten of banks by sound insured insti- 
The surplus of the FDIC increased to $135,182,610 : , 
c x Tingsrae 
ing total capital and surplh $ 
thet Gate. D: se urplus to $429,972, 767 ple a 
, Disbursements for the protection of depositors of 
insolvent insured banks have amounted Par) "* 
sursnee, of which it by ceticaied cinat te oe ee 
mil F PBuceney estimated about 75 per cent. oH. 
ull protection of all but 1,528 of 840,277 de- 
positors has been possible in’ 321 banks’ hooaintaae i 
insolvent since Jan. 1, 1934. Total deposits of these Ath 
crag yi reece ent which 97.1 percent 
a : ; . 
or otherwise. ptly available either by ae 
uring e six months ended Ju bye 
48 insured banks closed or received aid iiae ae f 
corporation because of insolvency. Of the 359,138 _ 
depositors in these banks, all but 791 were ‘fully _ 
protected from loss by insurance or otherwise. 
Total deposits in the closed insolvent banks 
amounted to $146,000,000, of which $143,000,000, or 
97.8 percent, were protected against loss. nee 
On June 30, 1939, 13,620 operating commercial 
banks were insured with the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, a reduction of 89 for th sich 
months ending on that date, the result chiefly of 
suspensions, Mergers, consolidations or voluntary 
liquidations. The corporation admitted twenty-one ~ 
banks to insurance, of which eight were new 
banks organized without predecessors. <7 en 
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Farm Credit Administration 
FCA—Farm Credit Administration—F. F. Hill, governor; Gerald E. Lyons, deputy governor. Address, 


Washington, 


D, C. Regional offices are maintained in Springfield, Mass.; 


Baltimore, Md.; Columbus, 


8. C.; Louisville, Ky.; New Orleans, La.; St. Louis, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, Neb., Wichita, Kans. ; 


Houston, Tex.; Berkeley, Cal., and Spokane, Wash. 


The general purpose of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration system is to provide a complete and co- 
ordinated credit system for agriculture by making 
available to farmers long-term and short-term 
credit. It also provides credit facilities for farm- 
ers’ cooperative purchasing, marketing, and busi- 
hess service organizations. 

The system includes in its make-up the 12 Fed- 
eral land banks, making long-term first-mortgage 
loans to farmers; the 12 Federal intermediate 
credit banks, that discount short-term agricultural 
and livestock paper, make loans on the security of 
such paper, and make direct-loans to cooperative 
marketing and purchasing associations; the 12 
production credit corporations. which supervise 
and fu, hh a part of the capital for local produc- 
tion credit associations providing short-term credit 
for production and general agricultural purposes; 
1 central bank for cooperatives and 12 district banks 
for cooperatives, which provide credit for farmers’ 
cooperative purchasing, marketing, and business 
service organizations; and the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation, which aids in financing the 
lending operations of the Federal land banks and 
the Land Bank Commissioner. Joint stock land 
banks were a part of the original Land Bank Sys- 
tem, but the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act,of 


“1933 withdrew their authority to make additional 


mortgage loans. 


The 12 regional agricultural credit corporations 
(established by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and which are being liquidated), as well 
as the feed and seed.loan activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, were also placed under the 
supervision of the Farm Credit Administration 
when consolidation of the system was effected on 
May 27, 1933. 

Authority for the organization and activities of 
the Farm Credit Administration and the institu- 
tions Eerste under its supervision are found in 
the following: Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916 and 
amendments thereto, Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1929, and amendments thereto, Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act of 1932, Emergency Farm 
Mortgage Act of 1933, Farm Credit Act of 1933, 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Act of 1934, 
Farm Credit Act of 1935, Federal Credit Union Act 
of 1934, Farm Credit Act of 1937, and other acts 
of Congress, either amending the foregoing or of 
temporary character. Under Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, dated April 25, 1939, the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration reports to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture rather than to the President, 
concerning the exercise of his powers as Governor. 

Federal credit unions, which are cooperative 
thrift and lending organizations, are chartered by 
the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
under whose supervision they operate. Member- 
ships are limited to groups having common bonds 
of occupation or association, or living within well- 
defined communities.. A member of a Federal credit 
union must purchase at least one $5 share in the 
organization. Loans may be made to members 
only, for provident or productive purposes. 

Through these federally chartered credit unions 
the working people of America have lent themselves 
over $137,000,000 in three years. 

Federal Land Banks—Albert S. Goss, Land Bank 
Commissioner, Washington, D. C. 

Federal Land Banks, established under the 
authority of the Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916 


- and later amendments, make long-term loans on 


first a ae on farm lands. Individuals who 
receive such loans, giving a first mortgage on their 
farms as security, must agree to repay them 
annual or semi-annual installments. Corporations 
engaged in raising livestock also are eligible to 
borrow, under certain limitations. Loans are 
made for not less than $100 and not more than 
$50,000 to any one borrower. Application should 
be made to the secretary-treasurer of the national 
farm loan association in the community where the 
farm to be mortgaged is situated. 

The Land Bank Commissioner is authorized by 
the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of May 12, 

933, and subsequent acts and amendments, to 
make farm-mortgage loans until February 1, 1940, 
of a more or less emergency character, separate 
and distinct from Federal bank loans. The Federal 
Jand banks act as agents of the Land Bank Com- 
missioner in making these loans. _ 

Commissioner loans may be mace for the same 
purposes as land bank loans. In addition, Com- 
missioner loans may be granted for certain purposes 
for which land bank loans are not available, since 


Commissioner loans may be used to refinance any~ 


indebtedness of the farmer without regard to the 
purpose or time of its incurrence. 

Federal Intermediate Credit Banks—George M. 
Brennan, Intermediate Credit Commissioner; 
Washington, D. C. 

_ These banks were organized to make loans to and 
discount paper for production credit associations 
the banks for cooperatives, state and national 
banks, agricultural credit corporations, livestock 
companies, and similar financing institutions. They 
also make loans to- cooperative associations of 
agricultural producers. They are not authorized 
to make loans directly to individual farmers and 
stockmen, but operate as banks of discount for 
institutions making such loans for agricultural 
purposes. To be eligible for discount or as col- 
lateral for a loan to a financing institution, the 
proceeds of notes offered to the intermediate credit 
banks must have been advanced or used in the first 
instance for an agricultural purpose, such as the 
production of crops and the raising, breeding, fat- 
tening, or marketing of livestock. 

Production Credit Corporations and Associations 
—S. M. Garwood, Commissioner, Washington, D. C. 

These associations were organized and chartered 
under the Farm Credit Act of 1933, through com- 
bined action with the Federal intermediate credit 
bank in each land bank district, to form a 
permanent system to provide short-term credit 
for general agricultural purposes, including loans 
for the production of crops, for the breeding, rais- 
ing, and fattening of livestock, for the alteration. 
repair and improvement of farm equipment and 
buildings, and for refinancing indebtedness in- 
curred in the first instance for agricultural 
Purposes. In each district, production credit 
corporations have assisted in the organization of 
associations, providing most of their capital 
through subscriptions to their class A pe 
_ Banks for Cooperatives—S. D. Sanders, Coopera- 
tive Bank Commissioner; Washington, D. C. 

Banks for Cooperatives are organized to make 
loans to farmers’ cooperative associations. Com- 
modity loans are made to finance the handling of 
readily marketable commodities and must be se- 
cured by such commodities. Operating loans and 
effective merchandising loans (including commod- 
ity loans) are made to assist the cooperative asso- 
ciations in the effective merchandising of agricul- 
tural commodities and food products and the 
eee | of the operations of the cooperatives, in- 
cluding farm supply cooperatives. Physical facility 
loans are made for the construction or acquisition 
for refinancing of physical facilities for preparing, 
handling, storing, processing, or merchandising 
agricultural commodities or their food products, 
or farm supplies. 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation—F. F. Hill, 
Governor FCA, is president of the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation, Washington, D. C. 

The chief function of the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation is to aid in financing the lending 
operations of the Federal land banks and the Land 
Bank Commissioner, particularly the farm debt re- 
financing program begun in the spring of 1933. To 
do this, the Corporation is authorized to issue and 
have outstanding at any one time a total of not 
more than $2,000,000,000 of bonds. The payment 
of principal and interest on bonds of the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation is fully and uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed by the Government and, in 
addition, the bonds are as readily marketable as 
United States Government bonds. 

Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Section—S. P. 
Lindsey, Jr., Director; Washington, D. C. 

An Act of Congress approved Jan. 29, 1937, 
authorizes the Governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to make loans to farmers for fallow- 
ing, for the production and harvesting of crops, 
and for feed for livestock. The sum of $15,000, to- 
gether with the unobligated balance of the crop 
loan appropriation for the fiscal year 1939, and 
collections on 1937, 1938 and 1939 loans, was made 
available by Congress for making 1939 loans. 

Emergency crop and feed loans are made only to 
applicants who are unabie to procure from other 
sources loans in amounts reasonably adequate to 
meet their needs. Farmers who have adequate 
security ordinarily are able to obtain needed funds 
from local production credit associations, banks, 
and individuals. 

The regulations provide that the amount which | 
may be lent to any one borrower-during the year 
shall not exceed $400. 
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Farm Security Administration — Titian 
FSA—Farm Security Administration—W. W. Alexander, Administrator. Address, Washington, D. C. 


3. Completion of 149 homestead projects where 
low-income farm and city families will have an 
opportunity to live under better conditions. ; 

Since 1935, rehabilitation loans have been ex- 
tended to more than 785,000 needy farm families. 
These loans have totalled nearly $324,000,000, and 
average about $350 each. The interest rate is 5 
per cent and the period of the loan is ordinarily 
from 3 to 10 years. About 99,000 of the borrow- 
ing families have repaid their loans in full, al- 
though most of the loans are not yet due. i 
if From its beginning in 1935 through June 30, 
' machinery for negotiating voluntary adjustment | 1939, the grant program has helped 445,429 farm — 

_ with their creditors; (c) farmers handicapped by | families. os 

an uneconomic scheme of operations may obtain Under the provisions of the Bankhead-Jones — 
' the assistance of farm management experts in | Farm Tenant Act, 6,181, farm tenant families fe- | 
planning a better system of farming; and (da) | ceived loans for purchase and improvement of 
farm families in extreme distress but without | farms of their own during the two years the pro- 
prospects of making a crop (as in drought or flood | gram has been operating. These loans averaged 
areas) may receive small grants for the purchase | $5,394 for the average farm of 134 acres, includ- 
of food and clothing. This program, although | ing improvements and new construction. They 
largely self-liquidating, is financed through relief | are secured by mortgages to be held by the Govern- 
_ appropriations. ment. Repayment will extend over a period of 
_ 2,._A farm purchase program under which tenant | 40 years at 3 per cent interest. Annual payments 
families may receive a loan for purchase and im- | may be made under a standard plan requiring 4.3 

ovement of farms of their own. This program | per cent of the total loan each year or under a 
as authorized by the Bankhead-Jones Farm | variable payment plan which allows the farmer 
Tenant Act of July 22, 1937, and became part of | to pay more in good crop years and less when his 
the activities of the Farm Security Administration | income is low. The annual interest payments 
r by order of the Secretary. must average 4.3 per cent of the loan. 


; Farm Credit Administration Operations 
; Source: Farm Credit Administration; loans and discounts outstanding in thousands of dollars 
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.| 2,071,925] 794,726] 104,706| 47,162| 94,096] 43,400] 172,489 2,731) 50,0 44,433 _ 


> 


*|2'064,158| 836,779] 129'872 41,017| 105,212) 25,288) 164,887 1,041| 69,647 e378 a 
851| 168,392] 33,545] 148,037| 11,081| 116,127 ‘p) 


5 , , . 
622) 190,359} 39,794! 187,712 359 


tended. 


dings. Such loans are not always discounted in the same month in which the original credit £77 . 


\ Interstate Commerce Commission Weer 


pds 1CC—Interstate Commerce Commission—Joseph B. Eastman, chai : Cly ; we 
Best Wil 2, tee Charis Bi, Mabatie, Corral lic, ‘Walter MW. ‘Splawa, Macon M. 
fy (a 3 . 3 iy de » ani i ¥ + ee 

i chairman from its membership). Address, Washiieion, i % Fatherson. ». Cie: Commissian saelectaie a 


The Interstate Commerce Commission was | commission power to establish 4 
_* ereated an independent establishment (Feb. 4, | tween rallcand Water carriers for eee 
1887) to regulate commerce and subsequent legis- | tion of property within the United States, where 
lation has strengthened the scope of the commis-| not entirely within the limits of a single St ie, 

on. The Hepburn Act (Approved June 29, 1906) and to prescribe rates therefor. The Tr AaBOEeal 
he enforcement of the Commission’s | tion Act of 1920 placed upon the Commission the 
duty to act toward the establishment of an ade- + 
quate national transportation service. Among the © 
powers delegated to the Commission was that _ 


water when both are used under a com- | ®Uthorizing the Commission directly to prescribe 
management, or arrangement for | Mtra-state rates when necessary to remove dis- 
criminations against interstate commerce. T 
Motor Carrier Act of 1935 vested in the Commiss 
the regulation of the transportation of passenger: 
and property by motor carriers engaged in inte; 
state or foreign commerce. ‘ ae 
2, 
ay 
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Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


RFC—RKeconstruction Finance Corporation—Emil Schram 
B. Merriam, Howard J. Klossner and Sam H. Husbands, j 
Agencies are maintained in Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, 
Iil.; Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; Derver, Colo.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.; Little Rock, 
aps, = ee Neer a igs New Orleans, La.; 

ebr.; elphia, Pa.; Portland, Oreg.; Richmond, Va.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Antoni . 
Francisco, Calif. ; Spokane, Wash.; and Offices of Special Representative at Salt Lake Clty, Utene 

- Seattle, Washington; and San Juan, Puerto Rico. In addition to the foregoing Loan Agencies and 
Offices of Special Representative, representatives of the Corporation at Memphis and Knoxville, Ten- 
ams Zap bia ok gees Pe ore 7 Nee Jersey, and certain field offices of the Federal 

ousing ministration an ome Owners’ Loan Corporation may receive appli 
business enterprises and participations in such loans. : ee en eS 


chairman; Charles B. Henderson, Carroll 
directors. Address, Washington, D. C. Loan 
Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, 
Detroit, Mich.; Helena, Mont.; Houston, Tex.; 
Ark.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Louisville, Ky.; Minne- 
New York, N. ¥.; Oklahoma City, Okla,; Omaha, 


The Reconstruction: Finance Corporation was 
created by Act of Congress, approved January 22, 
1932, and began operations February 2, 1932. Its 

wers were increased and the scope of its opera- 
ions extended or otherwise affected by subsequent 

z legislation. The Corporation may perform all 
functions to close of June 30, 1941. The capital stock 
is $500,000,000 subscribed and paid in by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and held for the benefit of 
the United States. 

The functions of the Corporation include—loans 
to financial institutions, insurance companies, and 
railroads; subscriptions for and loans upon non- 
assessable stock of banks, trust companies, insur- 

_“ ance companies, national mortgage associations, 
mortgage loan companies, purchases of capital 
notes or debentures of such institutions, and, in 
the case of insurance companies, loans upon such 
notes or debentures; loans to—business enterprises 
and public agencies; drainage, levee, irrigation and 
similar districts, etc., and political subdivisions; 
mining and fishing industries; public-school dis- 
tricts or other inte authorities; repair 
damages caused by fioods or other catastrophes; 
Administrator of Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion; loans for carrying and orderly marketing of 
agricultural commodities and livestock; exporta- 
tion of agricultural or other products; and_pur- 
chase of marketable securities from Federal Emer- 
gency Administration of Public Works. 

Through June 30, 1939, total authorizations by 

the Corporation and tentative commitments out- 
_ © standing at the end of the month, were $13,340,- 
745,394.67. This sum includes a total of $1,064,- 
f 313,841.73 authorized for other Governmental 
Agencies and $1,800,000,000 for relief, by direction 
of Congress. Cancellations and withdrawals were 
$2,241,176,734.63. A total of $777,830,693.74 remains 
available to borrowers and to banks in the pur- 
chase of preferred stock, capital notes, or de- 
bentures. Total disbursements were $7,518,784,- 
125.57; repayments, $5,.620,767,324.69 (over 74%). 
Loans have been authorized to 7,537 banks and 
trust companies (including those in receivership), 
aggregating $2,551,749,861.79. Of this amount 
$507,146,947.09 has been withdrawn, $22,210,919.85 
remains available to borrowers, and $2,022,391,- 
_ 994.85 has been disbursed. Of this latter amount, 
-~ $1,909,852,465.70, or 94.4%, has been repaid. Only 
; $8,367,556.83 is owing by open banks, which sum 
: includes $7,255,512.99 by one mortgage and trust 
company. 


. Authorizations for the purchase of. preferred 
‘ stock, capital notes and debentures of 6,783 banks 
: and trust companies aggregated $1,347,374,834; and 
1,123 loans were-authorized in the amount of $48,- 
327,755 to be secured by preferred stock; making a 
- total authorization for preferred stock, capital 
notes, or debentures in 6,861 banks and trust com- 
anies of $1,395,702,589. Of this latter sum 
170,100,587.44 has been withdrawn, and $61,947,- 
,00 remains available to the banks when condi- 

: tions of the authorizations have been met. 
Loans aggregating $1,339,457,524.04 have been 
-_ authorized for distribution to depositors of 2,775 
{ closed banks, $329,084,164.91 of which has been 
withdrawn, $22,996,194.67 remains available to the 
4 borrowers, $987,377,164.46 has been disbursed, and 
~ $933,009,423.39 (approximately 94.5%) has been 


repaid. 

Eiaas ageregating $143,616,495.03 have been 
authorized to refinance 636 drainage, levee, and 
irrigation districts, of which $31,684,215.73 has 
been withdrawn, $24,777,513.11 remains available 


to the borrowers, and $87,154,766.19 has been dis- 


bursed. ; : 

Including loans to mortgage loan companies to 
assist business and industry in cooperation with 
the National Recovery Administration program 
RFC has authorized 6,521 loans for the benefit of 
industry, aggregating $338,036,363.86. Of this 

amount $75,836,453.74 has been withdrawn and 


$99,114,066.90 remains available to the borrowers. 
In addition, the Corporation has authorized or 
has agreed to the purchase of participations aggre- 
gating $113.157.305.23 in loans to 1,510 businesses, 
of which $20,704,108.84 has been withdrawn, and 
$76,130,982.75 remains available. 

RFC has purchased from the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works 4,036 blocks (2,982 
issues) of securities having par value of $640,944,- 
048.90. Of this amount securities having par value 
of $470,433,020.72 were sold at a premium of $13,- 
461,747.75. Securities having a par value of $143,- 
982,389.91 are still held. In addition, the RFC has 
agreed with the Administrator to purchase, to be 
held and collected or sold at a later date, such part 
of securities having an aggregate par value of 
$36,055,000.00 as the. Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration of Public Works is in a position to deliver 
from time to time. 

RFC loans and investments outstanding on June 
30, 1939, were: 


Loans to financial institutions ...*$ 182,996,909.85 
Loans on preferred stock of banks 
33,364, 156.28 


529,269,767.90 


439,199,455.11 
51,196,884.67 
businesses e . 


ve kw 0 ceis ee 118,366,401.06 
Loans to drainage, levee and irri- 
gation districts .... . +e 83,109,419.60 
Other Jeans: 2.2: 2/25. eee 5,404,248.59 
Securities purchased from public 
works administration -:........ 116,576,520.21 
Total loans and investments 
other than inter-agency ...... $1,559, 483,763.27 
Loans to Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation .......... 23,433,555 .92 
Capital stock of, and loans to, the 
RFC Mortgage Company ....... 57,093,680.13 
Preferred stock of Export-Import 


Bank . .3....02). 4.0% sella shh se OU UO RE 
Loans to Rural Electrification Ad- 
misistration * 2; - 06% 2 <.32 eee 146,497,574.54 


37,995,930.39 


.. -$1,869,504,504.25 


*Includes $52,360,845.71 of loans for distribution to 
depositors of closed banks. - 


Congress directed the Secretary of the Treasury 
by Act approved February 24, 1938, to cancel Re- 
construction Finance Corporation notes given to 
the Treasury for disbursements which were in effect 
appropriations by Congress made through the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and for which 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation received 
no benefit. Notes aggregating $2,711,952,373 have 
been canceled as of June 30, 1939. This includes 
$282,825,767 of the $299,984,999 advanced to states, 
political subdivisions, and Puerto Rico for relief 
under the Emergency Relief and Construction Act 
of 1932; $1,499,999,011 advanced for relief in 1933, 
1934, and 1935; $895,950,175 in connection with ad- 
vances to and purchase of stock of other govern- 
mental agencies; and $33,177.420 interest paid the 
Treasury on money borrowed to make these dis- 
bursements. Approximately $850,000,000 of this 
amount, exclusive of interest paid the Treasury, is” 
now carried by the Treasury and other agencies in 
the form of capital stock of governmental cor- 
porations, or other obligations, and has been con~ 
verted into cash. No debt due the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was canceled. = 


Total loans and investments ... 


‘ r , 


: ‘ + iat 
THE RFC MORTGAGE COMPANY ec = 
ne as organized | loans to distressed holders oi mortgage real — 
scope: HOC se aiers ie awe of Warsland! Its one Lo togs oun: eS ne ana fetes 2h ae 
: id i i t of a nor- eir notes secu: uch d Es es, 
isurpose de. fone ee a eeitcees on provided sufficient information is available to the 
mal market for sound mortgages on urban prop” | Company to enable it to determine that the in- 
a SS oe it engages in the following major group come of the property, securing wthe bonds ot cet 
a ; tificates is sufficient to warran oe! 4 
Meee) pen nine Se ead Coe will not be made to the holders of such bonds or 
k pemnaay considers applications for loans, on a| certificates who acquired #hem for speculative — 
sar red by first mortgages on urban, | Purposes. ee 
ee ee icing Sorapertics, such as apartment (4) The Company also purchases, at pat aa 
houses, hotels, business and office buildings, if the accrued interest 5% mortgages Mare Ly ie 
A 6 income from the property, after the payment | Section 203, Title It of the National Housing Act, 
of taxes, insurance, and operating expenses, is suf- | aS amended, provided such mortgages meet the 
ficient to pay interest charges and the required eligibility requirements of the Company ’ 
‘amortization of the loan. -These loans are chiefly For the period March 14, 1935, the date of or- — 
re for refinancing and aiding in the reorganization of | ganization of the Company, through June 30, 1939, — 
istressed real property. the Company approved loans and purchases aggre- — 
2) The Company also gives consideration to ap- gating $249,438,919.93 including conditional agree- 
ike cations for loans to. finance new construction, | ments, itemized as follows: 
a 


Be 150 Os Reconstruction Finance Co 


41C8 : : / 4 E revi 
Bl ed there is an economic need for such con-j Refinancing in cases of distress....$ 83,041,704.01 
Ren, the mortgagor’s investment in the com-| Construction of new buildings..... 60,997,206.20 
leted project will be substantial in relation to the | For purchase of Federal Housing ' 

mount of the loan requested, and his resources Administration insured mortgages. 103,618,737.36 
and experience are sufficient to indicate that the} For purchase of mortgages not in- 
operty can be operated on a sound basis. sured by Federal Housing Ad- 2 4 
(3) The Company also considers applications for ministration | Sasmeeey ee cis erie ols 1,781,272.36 


ib: FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION : 


‘In Febru: i i d by the Federal Hous- 
In February, 1938, the Reconstruction Finance interest mortgages insure’ Fe - 
orporation, with the approval of the President, | ing Administrator under the Dravisions of eer 
organized The National Mortgage Association of | tion 203 of the National ening. Act, 28 oe 
‘Washington, the name of which was subsequently from institutions or organizations, other 


ae i iati loan correspondents, which have been approved © 
anged to Federal National Mortgage, Association; | ai morigagees by the Federal Housing Administra~ 


nder the ; A tor and have a net worth satisfactory to the As: 
Housing Act, as amended, with a capital of $10,-| sociation, vrovided such mortgages meet thi 
00,000 and a surplus oi $1,000,000. Tt is owned and | association’s requirements. The Association wil 
operated by the Recons..uction Finance Corpora- | consider applications from approved mortgagees f 
tion and deals exclusively with mortgages insured | commitments to purchase mortgages insured by the _ 
by_the Federal Housing Administrator. Federal Housing Administrator under Section 207 
‘The Association’s principal objectives are: 2 of said Act; and will also consider applications — ¥ 
a. To establish a market for first mortgages, in- | for loans secured by mortgages to be insured by — 
ured under the provisions of Title If of the Na-| the Administrator under Section 207. The Associa: 
onal Housing Act, as amended, covering proper-| tion is prohibited by law from making loans sé 
ties upon which are located newly constructed | cured by mortgages that are insured or are 
houses or housing projects; _ , surable under the provisions of Section 203. 
_b. To facilitate the construction and financing of Section 203 provides for the insurance of-mort- 
nomically sound rental housing projects, apart- | gages.on single family dwellings and multi-famil: 
ent buildings which may be operated at a mod-| dwellings for not more than four families, involv 
ite scale of rentals, and groups of houses or | ing a principal obligation not to exceed $16,000.0( 
| Section 207 provides for insurance of mortgages 
volving a principal obligation exceeding $16,000 
but not more than $5,000,000, on multi-family a: 
ereap housing projects proposed or already in 
existence. : 
Through June 30, 1939, the Association had mad 
Cornea to he Federal pore ( 
D1 in\ s ministration insured mortgages aggregati 14: 
issued by the Association pursuant to the pro- | 922,544.71, including mortgages pecroeating. 340, 
visions of Section 302 of Title III of the National 509,731.18 purchased from The RFC Mortgag 
Housing Act, as amended, and the regulations of | Company. -In addition, the Association had 
\ he Federal Housing Administrator. | proved large scale housing loans aggregati 
ihe Association purchases at par and accrued | $2,925,500.00. ‘ 


CORPORATION 


figh 
a 


Eliscarored (Feb. 11, 1937. Under the Act, as 
nended March 4, 1939, its capital stock shall not 
ceed $40,000,000, $18,000,000 of which was sub- 


for by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- as follows 


08; 
Rhode Island, $714,32 
lennessee, $321,429.00; 


~ 
sie 
ie 


Export-Import Bank of Washington 
EIB—Export-Import Bank of Washington. Warren Lee Pierson, President. Address, Washington, 
The Export-Import Bank of Washington was] to deal in bills of e: ; 
_ created by Executive order (Feb. 2, 1934). By Public | other evidences of i 
Act, No. 3, 76th Congress, the Bank continues as 
wy gency of the United States until June 30 


41, or such earlier date as the President ma: 
fix by Executive order. , 


_ The purpose is to aid in financin 
facilitate exports and imports and iid) cuchnnue 


of 


I 

1,000,00 

on sti ‘pa 
value of preferred Seagal and $45,000,000 p: 


~ respect 


and operations of Federal departments 


va 
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United States Tariff Commission 


USTC—United States Tariff Commission—Raymond B. Stevens, chairman; Oscar B. 


. Ryder, vice 


chairman; Edgar B. Brossard, E. Dana Durand and A. Manuel Fox, commissioners. Sidney Morgan, 


Secretary. 

The United States Tariff Commission was created 
by the Revenue Act of 1916. Previously several 
temporary boards and commissions had been ap- 
pointed to assemble information on international 
trade and tariff problems, and the tariff board of 
1909-12 had published several factual reports on 
the wool and cotton schedules. It was in recogni- 
tion of the need of Congress for such disinterested 
information on all commodities, that the legisla- 
tion setting up the Commission in its present form 
was enacted. Thus, the COmmission was established 
as a factfinding body and though subsequent legis- 
lation has augmented its activities, they continue 
to be primarily investigatory and advisory. Broadly 
speaking, therefore, it is the expert investigating 
and advisory body of the Government in the field 
of international trade, tariffs, and other factors 
related to international trade policy. The Com- 
mission supplies Congress with information on 
trade, industries, and commodities in connection 
with subsequent tariff revisions and with other 
Matters related to international trade. 

The Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1930 increased the 
functions of the Tariff Commission by enacting the 
so-called flexible tariff provisions and by directing 
the Tariff Commission to conduct investigations 
and initiate remedial action both with respect to 
unfair practices in the import trade and with 
to discrimination by foreign countries 
against the commerce of the United States. The 
flexible tariff provision authorizes the President to 
adjust tariff rates in accordance with the differ- 
ences between the cost of production of domestic 
articles and those of like, or similar, foreign 
articles. Rate adjustments under the flexible pro- 
vision are limited to 50 percent increases or de- 
creases of the rates prescribed in the act itself, 
and the provision does not permit the transfer of 
articles from. the dutiable to the free list or from 
the free list to the dutiable list. The Tariff Com- 
mission is required to e the investigations re- 
garding domestic and foreign costs of production 
incidental to rate adjustments under the flexible 
provision. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended, designates the Tariff Commission as the 
agency conduct investigations to determine 
whether imports are rendering ineffective pro- 
grams under that act or the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act. In July, 1939, 
the Tariff Commission instituted the first two in- 
vestigations under these provisions. They are with 
Tespect to cotton and cotton waste, and cotton 


Address, Washington, D. C. New York office, Custom House. 


textiles, undertaken in connection with the cotton 
subsidy program. As a result of the findings and 
recommendations of the Tariff Commission, the 
President proclaimed quotas on imports of cotton 
and cotton waste. The investigation concerning 
eg textiles has not yet been completed. (Nov., 


). 

The act of 1930 was amended in 1934 by the 

Passage of the Trade Agreements Act, which 
authorizes the President to enter into reciprocal 
agreements with foreign countries, providing for 
the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers. 
The changes in United States tariff rates permitted 
under this act are limited to 50 percent of the 
existing rates. 
_ The Tariff Commission is represented on all 
interdepartment committees concerned with the 
reciprocal trade agreements program. Agreements 
have, up to this time, November 1939, been con- 
cluded with 21 countries, as follows: 


Country Effective Date 
Belin =. 2.28... + hor eseseee ae ae May 1, 1935 
BRYGAY S22 Set in ASR Ce ee January 1, 1936 
Canada (2d agreement)...........January 1, 1939 
COlOMIB 5 oe. S oar. Ti eae ay 20, 1936 
ORG ACG oe. vine cb antares co tee August 2, 1937 
RUSE os SEAT So Saas « bese September 3, 1934 
Czecho-Slovakial.................., April 16, 1938 
WGHRGOR - 55% he... ee. Se Oe ee October 23, 1938 
Bil Balyedor o2,. i~. eke ee May 31, 1937 
Mintand 25582,% J. 2 eae ee November 2, 


France, and its colonies, dependencies, and 
protectorates other than Morocco. .June 15, 
Great Britain, Newfoundland and 


OOIONION 35s. ethic oe ay ee January 1, 1939 
Ec TT Ries te eer Se AREAS \G cri June 15, 1936 
p= Ch Se en et ARS Sc fr June 3, 1935 
BEGHGUTER' oh... . since Giese Ree March 2, 1936 
Netherlands, including Netherland India 

Netherland Guiana, and Netherland 

West Indian Islands .......... February 1, 1936 
Nicaragua?. .. .. October 1, 1936 
Sweden ... - August 5, 1935 
Switzerland February 15, 1936 
DEY. Soc os 5,5 010 oat, ree May 5, 1938 


Venezuela 


proclaimed in connection with this agreement were 
terminated effective April 22, 1939. 
2Duty concessions terminated on March 10, 1938. 
Negotiations have been opened for trade agree- 
ments with Argentina, Belgium (revision), Chile, 
Cuba (supplemental), and Uruguay. 


Federal Trade Commission 
FTC—Federal Trade Commission—Ewin L. Davis, Chairman, Garland S. Ferguson, Charles H. 


March, Robert 


E. Freer, William A. Ayres. Address, Washington, D. C. Branch offices are maintained 


in New York City, Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle and New Orleans. : 


The Federal Trade Commission was created as 
an independent agency by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act of Sept. 26, 1914, This law was 
amended by the Wheeler-Lea Act of March 21, 
1938, which broadened the scope of its jurisdic- 
tion and made more effective the enforcement of 
its provisions. Declaring unfair methods of com- 
petition and unfair or deceptive acts or practices 
in, interstate commerce to be unlawful, the act 
empowers and directs the Commission to prevent 

rsons, partnerships or corporations (except 
Peries, common carriers, air carriers or meat 
packers, which are subject to regulation by other 
acts) from using unfair methods of competition 
and unfair or deceptive acts or practices in inter- 
state commerce. The Clayton, Act, the Export 
Trade Act and the Robinson-Patman Act dele- 
gated further powers and functions to the Com- 
mission. The general purpose of the Commission 
is to prevent the use of unfair practices so as to 


promote free and fair competition in interstate 
trade and to inyestigate and report on various as- 
pects of domestic industry and foreign trade. 
Special attention is given the use of false and mis- 
leading advertising generally and particularly with 
regard to their use in the sale of food, gs and 
cosmetics. 

By direction of the President, the Congress, at 
the request of the Attorney General of the United 
States, or upon its own initiative, the Commis- 
sion conducts investigations of a special or gen- 
eral character. Recent investigations under this 
authority related to the automobile industry, agri- 
cultural income, chain stores, milk and dairy pro- 
ducts and the textile industries. The Commission 
also is charged with investigating trade conditions 
in and with foreign countries and of the supervi- 
sion of associations of exporters authorized by the 
Export Trade Act. 


United States Information Service <a 
ed States Information Service, Miss Harriet Root, Chief, Washington, D. C.; iss Edythe 
Srna, Chiat New ‘York Branch, 45 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Information Service, now a 
iGivision of the Office of Government Reports, was 
established in 1934 in response to the need for a 
central office toh te questions on the 

Government m clear. 

Bere sarnioe Yieniahes’to the public, on request, 

factual information on the structure, epi ey 

agencies, and serves as a central office to direct 
general inquiries into proper channels. 

In addition, the Service assists all Government 


nts in serving the public through the 
far raeeae of inquiries and general public 


business. : 
ervice directs persons desiring appoint- 
ane = interviews to-offices where these may he 
arranged. 
“A&A United States Government chart and _ the 
“Digest of the Purposes of Current Federal 
Agencies’? are publications of the Service. The 
“Digest’’ describes the various functions of Federal 
departments, agencies, and their subdivisions, 


. James P. Pope, Directors. 
tanooga, Tenn., and Washington, D. C. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority was created by 
Congressional Act, approved May 18, 1933, and 
amended August 31, 1935, and July 26, 1939. _ Its 
general purpose is to develop the Tennessee River 
system in the interests of navigation, flood control 
and national defense, and to generate and sell sur- 
plus electricity to avoid the waste of water power. 

The Tennessee River drainage area starts in the 
extreme western end of Virginia, sweeps south- 

__ westward in a wide are across western North Caro- 
lina, eastern Tennessee, northern Georgia, northern 
Alabama and a corner of northeastern Mississippi, 
swings north again across Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and finally ends at Paducah, Kentucky, where the 
Tennessee River joins the Ohio. , 

Elevations in the Tennessee Valley_vary from 
about 300 feet above sea level near Paducah to 
more than 6,000 feet on mountain peaks in the 
eastern part ofthe Valley. There is abundant 
rainfall. Annual precipitation averages 52 inches 
and is heaviest in the mountains where 80 inches 
is sometimes recorded. Some 2,500,000 persons 
inhabit the Valley’s 41,000 square miles and an- 
other 4,000,000 live in territory under its immediate 
influence. 

To control the waters of the Tennessee and its 
tributaries requires two lines of action by the 
Authority. The first is the construction of a system 
of publicly-owned dams on the principal tribu- 
taries and on the Tennessee itself. Unified operation 

of these storage and main river dams will reduce 
destructive floods, maintain a channel suitable for 

: ‘nine-foot navigation, level off seasonal fluctuations 

of the river, develop a valuable by-product in the 

‘form’ of hydroelectric power, and secure an econo- 
my from multi-purpose planning and operation 
which would be impossible with developments hav- 
ing but a single purpose. : 

The secorid line of action on the problem carries 
_the Authority beyond the publicly-owned streams 

_ to privately-owned land, the source of run-off. 
Control here requires the cooperation of individual 
landowners in the development and bea extn 
of improved land management and agricultura 
‘practices, creating thereby increased retention of 

rf Yainfall in the soil to supplement artificial river 
~ control. . 

a The first dam. of TVA’s unified system was 

Wilson dam, built by Congress as a World War 
measure and entrusted to TVA. Its 1544 mile 
‘reservoir submerges Muscle Shoals, barrier to 
navigation for generations: Its power plant now 

- contains eight generators with a total capacity of 

- 261.400 horsepower. Storage from upstream TVA 

' dams is increasing the prime power (available the 

year round) at Wilson. ; 

The first TVA-built dam is Norris, whose gates 

were closed March 4, 1936. The water in this 

reservoir reached its normal level in June, 1937. 

At this level the reservoir holds 2,047,000 acre-feet 

of water and covers 34,200 acres. ‘Total controlled 
storage. is 2,567,000 acre feet, of which about 

-_-—-:2.000,000 acre-feet is flood storage capacity. Norris 

_ _D&m has already exerted an Sppec ae restraining 

effect on downstream river levels during three 

_ floods. including the by, Ohio River flood of 1937. 

_ Norris Dam, essentially a storage project. is 25 

_ miies northwest of Knoxville on the Clinch River. 

_ The total cost of the dam, power plant and 
_ reservoir area was $31,500,442. The dam has a 
_ height of 265 feet from the foundation to the 

Toadway, a base width of 204 feet and an over-all 

length of 1,860 feet. The shore line is 705 miles 
long. The powerhouse contains two 66,000-horse- 

_ power generators. 

_ _TVA in 1936 also completed a main river project, 

Wheeler Dam, at the head of Wilson_ reservoir. 

_ It forms a lake 74 miles long. When filled to its 

capacity of 1,380,000 acre-feet of controlled storage, 
_ the lake covers 67,100 acres. The dam is 6,502 feet 
long and 72 feet high. Its lock is 360 feet long and 

60 feet wide and has a 53-foot lift. There are two 
_ 45,000 horsepower generators and space has been 

i left for possible future installations.’ Total cost 
was $31,727,206. ‘ 

_ _ Pickwick Landing Dam; 53 miles below Wilson 

Dam, was completed in 1938. Its reservoir has a 

controlled storage capacity of 1,091,000 acre-feet 
and when holding this amount of water will cover 
46,800 acres. The dam is 113 feet high and 7,715 


aes 


feet long, including two earth fills on each side | 


having a combined length of 5,659 feet. Its lock, 
with a lift of 61 feet, is 600 feet long and 110 feet 
wide. The initial power installation consists of 
_ two 48,000-horsepower generators; room was left 
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for possible additional units. Total cost was 


storage capacity of 981,000 acre feet. | L 

94 feet high and 3,979 feet long. Initial power in- — 
stallation consists of three 34,000-horsepower units 
with space for an additiénal unit. Estimated cos 


waters of the Tennessee for 59 miles. Three 36,000- 
horsepower generating units are to be install 
with space provided for one additional unit. 

dam will cost about $37,800,000. 428 
d storage zee ; 


200,000. 
Construction is also under way on the Ken- 
tucky Dam, 22.5 miles above the mouth of the 
Tennessee River near Gilbertsville, Ky. This, the 
largest of the Authority’s projects, will not be 
completed until 1945. The dam will provide 4,- 
570,000 feet of flood storage capacity which will 
contribute to protection of the lower Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys from fiood damage. Total 
reservoir capacity will be 6,100,000 acre feet. 
Height of the dam will be 160 feet and the length 
8,650 feet. The reservoir will extend 184 miles 
upstream, almost across the State of Tennessee, 
and will provide a _ 9-foot navigation channel to 
Pickwick Landing Dam. No power installation 
has been peanee at present, but provision is to 
be made for five 44,000-horsepower units. Esti- 
mated cost of the dam, excluding cost of generating — 
units, is $95,000,000. ; ae ee 

The Authority commenced construction in 1939 
on Watts Bar Dam, which will back the water 
72.4 miles from the head of the Chickamauga res- 
ervoir, The structure will be 97 feet high and 
2,970 feet long. Initial power installation will 
be three 42,000-horsepower units, with space pro- 
vided for two additional units. 

On August 15, 1939, in connection with the pur- 
chase of the electric system of the Tennessee Elec- hs 
tric Power Company, the Authority acquired five Ge 
major dams and hydro plants. The largest is 
Hales Bar, on the Tennessee River 33 miles down- _ 
stream from Chattanooga at the head of the 


ae 


,400- : 
horsepower generating units. Ocoee No. 2, at the 
ool, is 30 feet high and 


in 
feet long, 167 feet L, 
and has 200,000 acre feet of storage in its Toons 4. 


It has one 30,000-horsepower gen-— 


Great Falls Dam, on the Caney Fork River, a 
tributary of the Cumberland, is 535 feet long and_ 
87 feet high and its pool has a storage of 55,500 
acre feet. Its power installation consists of one 
19,000 and one 22,200-horsepower units. be 

Congress directed the Authority to give prefe ' 
ence in the sale of its surplus electricity to States, 
counties, municipalities, and cooperative associa- 
tions. On Aug.. 16, after the purchase of the 
electric properties of the Tennessee Electric Pow: : 
Company by TVA and 34 municipalities and asso- 
ciations, TVA power was being used by approxi- 


a 
“a 
Bs 
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mately 320,000 customers, about 270,000 of whom 
were residential and farm customers. e power 
was being distributed by 61 municipalities, includ- 
ing Knoxville, Nashville, Memphis, and Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, 28 cooperatives, and in several 
districts operated temporarily by TVA. In addi- 
tion, TVA sells power to power companies and in- 
dustrial plants and uses its electricity for dam 
building and in the fertilizer plant. 

With the exception of customers of the Alcorn 
County, Mississippi, Electric Power Association, 
residential and farm consumers were paying the 
following basic rates: 

3e per kw-hr for the first 50 kw-hrs per mo. 

2c per kw-hr for the next 100 kw-hrs per mo. 

le per kw-hr for the next 200 kw-hrs per mo. 
#e. mills per kw-hr for the next 1,000 kw-hrs. per 
0. 

742 mills per kw-hr for all over 1,400 kw-hrs 
per mo. 

The last year saw a rapid expansion of the market 
for TVA power among preferred customers through 
the acquisition of the electric facilities of a num- 
ber of privately owned public utilities, culminating 
in the purchase of the system of the Tennessee 
Electric Power Company by the Authority, 21 
municipalities, and 11 cooperative associations on 
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Aug. 15, Of the contract price of $78,600,000, the 
Authority paid $44,949,000 for dams and hydro 
lants, three principal steam plats, and a num- 

r of other small fuel plants, transmission lines, 
and some distribution properties. The remainder 
of the price was paid by municipalities and cooper- 
atives for distribution properties. The system _ 
served about 142,000 customers. ced 

The right of the TVA to contract for the sale 
of electric power has been upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court in two major litigations, by 
an 8-to-1 decision in the ‘‘Ashwander case’’ on 
February 17, 1936, and a 6-to-2 decision in the so- 
called ‘18 Utilities suit’? on January 30, 1939. 

The Authority received $50,000,000 from the 
National Recovery Act of 1933, $25,000,000 from 
the Emergency Appropriation Act of 1934, and 
$36,000,000 and $39,900,000 in direct appropriations 
by the Seventy-fourth Congress for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1936, and June 30, 1937. The 
Seventy-fifth Congress appropriated $40,166,270 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, and gave 
IVA the authority to make commitments for an 
additional $4,000,000. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, Congress appropriated $40,000,000 
for TVA. The sum of $39,003,000 was appropriated 
for the year ending June 30, 1940. 


Federal Power Commission 


FPC—Federal Power Commission—Clyde L. Seavey, chairman. 


The Federal Power Commission was created 
under the Federal Water Power Act of 1920, re- 
organized in_1930 and its powers enlarged under 
the Public Utility Act of 1935, which gives it 
jurisdiction not only over water power projects on 
navigable streams or affecting the interests of 
interstate commerce, or upon public lands as pre- 
viously provided but also over the _ interstate 
movements of electrical energy. The i920 act pro- 
vided for the improvemeiit of navigation through 
the development of water power on streams subject 
to Federal jurisdiction or on public lands by private 
and governmental agencies acting under licenses 
issued by the Commission. One provision of the 
Act reserved to the United States, under what is 
commonly known as the recapture provision, or to 
any state or municipality designated by the Com- 
mission, the right to take over any licensed project 
at the expiration of the license period upon the 
payment to the licensee of the net investment, not 

exceed the then fair value of the project 


Address, Washington, D. C. 


involved. 

The Act directs the Commission to determine 
the actual legitimate cost of original projects, ad- . 
ditions and betterments thereto and to determine 
their fair value as of the date of license or de- 
termination. 

The Commission has jurisdiction over the trans- 
mission of electric energy in interstate commerce, 
the sale of electric energy at wholesale in inter- 
state commerce, the exportation of electric energy 
to foreign countries and over all public utilities 
owning or operating facilities used for the trans- 
mission or sale of such energy. 

The Natural Gas Act of 1933 parallels the Fed- 
eral Power Act in general (except'that there are 
no license provisions in the Natural Gas Act) and 
confers upon the Commission regulatory authority, 
similar in scope to that conferred in the latter 
Act, over the transportation ‘and sale for resale in 
interstate commerce of natural gas. 


Electric Home and Farm Authority 
EHFA—Electric Home and Farm Authority, Emil Schram, President: Address Washington, D. C. 


The Electric Home and Farm Authority is a 
eredit agency: incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia August 1, 1935, to succeed 
Electric Home and Farm Authority, Inc., a Dela- 
ware Corporation. Its continuance as an agency 
nited States until ae ee ate 
authorized by Congress Marc! i, , or suc 
earlier date as may be fixed by the President by 
Executive Order. 

It is the purpose of the Authority to aid in the 
distribution, sale, and installation of electric and 
gas apparatus, equipment, and appliances as to 
make practicable the use of high quality, low-cost 


time- and labor-saving equipment in homes and 
on farms. This purpose is accomplished through 
the credit facilities it makes available to finance 
the consumer purchases through cooperation with 
publicly and privately owned utilities, manufactur- 
ers, dealers, and contractors. _ 

Individual new major electric and gas appli- 
ances may be financed for a maximum period of 
36 months; two or more new major appliances, 
for a maxamum period of 48 months; while other, 
appliances are financed for somewhat shorter 
terms. Wiring installations may be financed for 
@ maximum period of 24 months. 


Civilian Conservation Corps 


CCC—Civilian Conservation, Corps—Robert Fechner, director; Address, Washington, D. C. 


0} to July 1, 1943. The purpose of the CCC is 
oa nurovide employment and vocational trainin: 
youthful citizens of the United States, unemp loyed 
and in need of employment, and to a limited extent 
for war veterans and Indians, through the per- 
formance of useful public work in connection with 
conservation and development of the natural re- 
sources of the country and its possessions. Junior 
aes oe be unmarried and between the ages 

ant F 
of ve 'director of the CCC is authorized to have 
enrolled not to exceed 300,000 men at any one 
time, of which not more than 30,000 may be war 
veterans, provided that in addition camps or 
facilities may be established for not to exceed 
10,000 additional Indian enrollees and 5,000 addi- 
tional territorial and insular possession enrollees. 


Enrollments are for a period of not less than six 
months and re-enrollments shall not exceed a 
total term of two years. 

Among the projects completed by the Corps 
are the planting of 1,741,000,000 trees, the con- 
struction of 104,000 miles of truck trails or minor 
roads, the erection of 71,692 miles of telephone 
lines, the construction of 40,000 bridges, the con- 
struction of more than 45,000 buildings, the re- 
duction of fire hazards over about 2,000,000 acres, 
the building of 4,700,000 check dams in gullies, the 
construction of approximately 16,000,000 rods of 
fence, the improvement of 3,312,498 acres of forest 
stands, the construction of 5,390 impounding and 
large diversion dams, the development of 20,084 
springs, wells, waterholes and small reservoirs and 
ne expenditure of about 9,000,000 man days fight- 
ing forest fires Prev hak’ fire prevention and fire 

rseuppression activities. 

“i The Pist session of the 76th Congress appro- 
priated $295,000,000 for the CCC for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1940. 
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National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act 
RB—Nati abor Relations Board—Joseph Warren Madden, chairman; William Morris Leiserson 
aks ea Ppa Smith. Address, Washington, D. C. Regional offices are maintained in peepee: 
New York City, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, lan i j 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, Fort Worth, Kansas City, Minneapo! ie 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles and ae & Gh - i 3 
Poly i of the National Labor | oaths and affiirmation. — : 
‘i Relations Raardasne so investigate issues, facts, Hearings are ordinarily conducted before ‘oe 
practices, and activities of employers or employees examiners in the regions where the unfair labor 
in labor controversies: to see that employees have | practices occur. In its discretion the Board mays 
the right to self-organization, to form, join, or as- | issue a complaint from Washington and eg Ng 
sist labor organizations, to bargain collectively | with a hearing on a violation of an unfair labor 

_ through representatives of their own choosing, and | practice and may follow the same procedure on Re eS 

to engage in concerted activities, for the purpose of | petition for an election. Hearings on complaints 

“collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protec- | and on petitions for elections will be public unless Be | 
_ tion; to prevent any person from engaging in any peers’ ordered. Full inquiry will be made into — tl 
a ing commerce. e facts. ‘ 

“the NURB was created a5 an independent agency| The National Labor Relations Act provides that 
‘by Act of Congress, approved July 5, 1935. The | nothing in the act shall interfere in any way with 
members of the Board were named by the Presi-| the right to strike. : is <a 
dent and confirmed by the Senate on Aug. 24,| A charge that any person has engaged in, or is 
1935. To it was transferred the personnel of the| engaging in any unfair labor practice affecting 
21 field agencies each with a Regional Director, | commerce may be made by any person or labor 
_ from the old Board which was created on June 19,| organization. No formal complaint will be made 

“1934, > 8 Ip rere has oe pe oe _ be 
The act affirms the right of employees to full} clude: at some ground for action exists; n 
‘freedom in Relt-otdanization and in the designa-| will the Board make public any charges against 
tion of representatives of their own choosing for; employers unless the facts show that a formal 

the purpose of collective bargaining, and it au- complaint is justified. a 
horizes the Board to conduct secret ballots for the| Eighteen Board cases have been decided by the 
etermination of employee representatives, declar- | Supreme Court of the United States as of July 21, 
ing unlawful those unfair labor practices which | 1939. The Board was upheld in 14 cases. In two 
abridge or deny the right of collective bargaining. | of the remaining cases the Board’s order was set — 
As set forth in the act, the principal powers of | aside with respect to one issue and affirmed with 
the National Labor Relations Board are: respect to all others. In the remaining two 
_. (a) By the issuance of cease and desist orders, to| cases the Board’s order was set aside in full. In 

f the | the Circuit Courts of Appeals there have been 59 — 
decisions dealing with the enforcement of Board 
orders. Of these the Board’s order has been — 
wholly or substantially sustained in 42 cases, 
partly sustained in four, and set aside in 13. Of — 
the 13 cases set aside, at least four were reversed 
on questions of law. Peg. 

The National Labor Relations Board handled — 
22,987 cases, involving 5,386,526 workers, since its 
inception to August 1, 1939. On this date 4,164 — 
f the employees. cases were pending, 18,823 of the cases handled, 
(6) To decide whether the unit appropriate for] or over four-fifths, having been closed. Of these 
the tS sae of collective bargaining shall be the | 18,823 cases, 9,679, or 52 per-cent, were closed by 
employer unit, craft unit, plant unit, or subdivision! agreement of both parties, involving 1,728,414 

) i, workers. 2,936, or 16 per cent, involving 581,633 
_To certify the name of employee representa- | workers, were dismissed by the Board and Regional 
es designated; or to ascertain the names by| Directors. 4,967 cases, or 26 per cent, involving 
ret ballot. X 1,018,408 workers, were withdrawn. 1,241, or 6 >= 
(d) To order and conduct hearings and, if it| per cent, involving 430,742 workers, were closed 
ds a violation of the act, to issue an order to|in some other way, including compliance with 
cease and desist from such unfair labor practice. the Board’s decisions and Trial Examiners’ Inter- 


_(€) To issue subpoenas, administer oaths, con- | mediate Reports, certifications after elections, re- 


et investigations, and issue complaints. fusal by Board to certify, Intermediate Reports 
(f) To petition any circuit court of appeals for | finding no violations, transfer to other agencies. — 
e enforcement of a cease and desist order. Of a total of 2,353 strike cases handled, involv- 


. (g) To prescribe such rules and regulations as| ing 396,709 workers, 1,788, or over 75 per cent, 
uae ay be necessary to carry out the provisions of the] were settled, and 251,993 workers were reinstated ps 

act. ae : after strikes and lockouts. An additional 16,932 

_ Regional directors, in charge of the 22 field] workers were reinstated after discriminatory dis- 
_ Offices of the Board, are designated as the Board’s| charges. Action of the Board averted 741 threat- _ 
agents, with power to prosecute necessary inquiries; | ened strikes, involving 181,788 workers. ee 
_ to investigate employee representation (including There were 2,140 elections held in which 669,733 
Je of secret ballots); to have access to| valid votes were cast, approximately 90 per cent 


_ and the right to copy evidence, and to administer ‘ of the eligible voters balloting. 
a ee —————_——— 
va , i - 

Ef ° 
a aa U. S. Grants to States for Employment Security egy 
Source: Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and ‘State 
pe ament olpoall for the fiscal year 1938-39 certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary 

he Treasury. care e en 


$666,949.41) | Kouisiana......... 

39,570.69 |Maine., .../....... 
8 Massachusetts... .. 
393,245.09 |Minnesota......... 
1,351,568.54 |Mississippi........ 

215,012.00 | Missouri. . 
en car ne Montana. 


‘Delaware. 
Dist. of C 
-Florid 
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Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 


_ WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION: Lt. Col. Philip 


trator; George A. McNulty, General Counsel; Arth 
Daugherty, Acting Assistant Administrator; William A. F. Stephenson, Executive Officer. 


Offices are maintained i 
Birmingham. 
City. 


serving as Active Administrator.) 


The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, popularly 
known as the Wage and Hour Law, has as its 
principal objective the elimination of ‘‘labor con- 
ditions detrimental to the maintenance of the 
Minimum standard of living necessary for health, 
effiiciency, and general well-being of workers’’ in 
the United States by fixing minimum wages and 
maximum hours for employees engaged in inter- 
state commerce or producing goods for interstate 
commerce. It is the declared policy of the Act 
to correct and eliminate these conditions without 
Substantially curtailing employment or earning 
power. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act was passed by 
Congress June 14, 1938, and approved by the Presi- 
dent June 25, to become effective in 120 days. It 
ereated a Wage and Hour Division in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, headed by an Administrator, as the 
agency for its administration and enforcement. 

To reach as rapidly as is economically feasible 
the objective of a universal wage of 40 cents an 


_hour, the Administrator is required to appoint and 
convene a committee for each industry subject to 


the Act. It is the duty of these committees to rec- 
ommend, with due regard to economic and competi- 
tive conditions, the highest minimum wage up to 
40 cents an hour which will not substantially cur- 
tail employment in the industry. The membership 
of each committee is equally divided among mem- 
bers representing employers and employees in the 
industry and the public. After a public hearing 
on a recommended minimum wage, the Admins- 
trator may issue a ruling establishing the recom- 
mended rate for the industry; he may require the 
committee to reconsider its recommendation or he 
may dissolve the committee and appoint a new 
one to consider a minimum wage for that indus- 
try. Im no case can the Administrator issue a 
Wage order which does not give effect to the wage 
recommendation of the committee. 

Pending the fixing of a minimum wage for each 
industry through the industry committee process, 
the statutory minimum wage rate must be paid 
all workers covered by the Act. From October 24, 
1939, to October 24, 1945, the Act fixes 30 cents 
an hour as the minimum wage. From October 24, 
1938, to October 24, 1939, the statutory minimum 
Wage was 25 cents an Hour. After October 24, 
1945, 40 cents an hour becomes the minimum 
wage for all industries covered unless it be shown 
for an industry by a preponderance of evidence 
before an industry committee and the Adminis- 
trator that such a wage would substantially cur- 
tail employment in that industry. 

The standard work week was established at 44 
hours from October 24, 1938, until October 24, 1939; 
at 42 hours from October 24, 1939, to October 24, 
1940; thereafter, it becomes 40 hours. All persons 
covered by the Act who are employed a greater 
number of hour per week than the prevailing 
standard must be paid at a rate not less than one 
and one-half times their regular rate of pay. In 
industries found by the Ad trator to be of a 
seasonal nature employees may work up to 
hours a day or 56 a week (for not more than 14 
weeks a year) before overtime payment is re- 
quired. A relaxation of the overtime provisions is 
also made in the case of. certain collective bar- 
gaining agreements wtih representatives of em- 
ployees certified as bona fide by the National Labor 
Belatious Board, and in the case of certain agricul- 
tural processing and handling operations. 

Minimum wages at less than the statutory mini- 
mum wage may be fixed by the Administrator for 
learners, apprentices and handicapped workers. 

The Act exempts from its provisions all em- 
ployees employed in an executive, administrative, 
professional or local retailing capacity or as out~- 
side salesmen; employees enga: in retail or ser- 
vice establishments, the greater part of whose 
selling or servicing is in intrastate commerce; em- 
ployees of interstate air lines; employees in the 


B. Fleming*; Harold D. Jacobs**, Deputy Adminis- 
ur L. Fletcher, 


Assistant Administrator; Carroll R. 
Regional 


n Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Richmond, Charlotte. 
» Dallas, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Seattle, Denver, aeate 
(*Lt. Col. Fleming, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., 

U. S. Department of Labor to direct the activities of the Wage and Hour Division.) 


Nashville, and Kansas 
has been detailed as Special Adviser to the 
(**Mr. Jacobs is 


seafood and fisheries industry; agricultural em- 
ployees; employees of local weekly or semi-weekly 
newspapers of less than 3,000 circulation; em- 
ployees of street railways and local bus lines; 
employees in the area of production (as defined 
by the Administrator) engaged in handling, pack- 
ing, storing, ginning, compressing, pasteurizing, 
drying, preparing, in their raw or natural state, 
or canning agricultural or horticultural commodi- 
ties or in making dairy products; and switch- 
board operators of telephone exchanges having 500 
stations or less. é 

Labor by children under 14 years is not per- 
mitted except when they are employed by_ their 
parents in work not injurious to their health or 
detrimental to schooling. Children between 14 
and 16 can work only if granted certificates through 
the Children’s Bureau of the Labor Department. 
Children under 18 are banned from all hazardous 
occupations as defined by the Children’s Bureau. 

The immediate effect of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act was to raise to 25 cents an hour the pay 
of an estimated 300,000 employees. At the same 
time, it was estimated that it shortened the work-~ 
ing hours of approximately 1,300,000 workers. 
When the 30c and 42-hour standards became 
effective October 24, 1939, it was estimated that 
690,000 employees received pay increases to 30 
cents an hour, and 2,382,000 employees had their 
workweek shortened to 42 hours. 

During the first eleven months of the law’s ef- 
fectiveness, nine industry committees were ap- 
pointed. Seven of these agreed on recommenda- 
tions of minimum wages for their industries and 
two wage orders were issued by Administrator 
Andrews after the required public hearings. 

The appointment of these committées covered 
all major operations in the textile and apparel in- 
dustries with their 2,000,000 employees. 

Industry Committee No. 1 recommended a mini- 
mum of 3244 cents an hour for the textile indus- 
try. A wage order based on this recommendation 
was issued, effective Oct. 24. It increased the 
wage rates of an estimated 175,000 workers. 

The hosiery committee recommended 40 cents as 
a minimum hourly wage for full-fashioned, and 
3214 cents an hour for seamless hosiery workers. 
This recommendation was made effective Sept. 18 
by a wage order. It is estimated that it increased 
the wages of about 46,000 of the nation’s 140,000 
hosiery workers. 

Other recommendations: 

Wool textile committee, 36 cents an hour; ap- 
parel committee a schedule of 3214 cents an hour, 
35 cents, 3742 cents and 40 cents covering 28 pro- 
duction classifications, and a 30-cent rate for the 
Puerto Rican branch of the industry; hat industry 
committee, 40 cents an hour, except for straw and 
harvest hats, for which it recommended 35 cents, 
and Puerto Rican straw hats, for which it recom- 
mended 30 cents; millinery committee, 40 cents; 
shoe industry committee, 35 cents an hour. 

It is estimated that these recommendations, if 
approved, will increase the hourly wage rate of an 
additional’ 300,000 employees. During the first year 
of its existence, the Wage and Hour Division was 
decentralized by the establishment of 16 regional 
offices. Regional directors selected by the Admin- 
istrator have direct charge of the administration 
and enforcement of the Act in the areas assigned 
to them. The small staff of temporary inspec- 
tors has been increased to approximately 300, thus 
insuring stricter enforcement of the Law. At the 
end of the first eleven months following the ef- 
fective date of the Act, 85 criminal and civil cases 
have been brought against employers. Of these 
43 were criminal cases in which indictments had 
been returned or information had been filed. Fines 
totaling $71,000 had been paid by 25 of these 
employers after they had entered pleas of guilty, 
and 14 other cases were pending. Of the 42 civil 
suits for injunction to restrain violations of the 
Act, 38 had been granted, 2 had been denied (one 
of which was appealed) and 2 were pending. ‘ 


British Unemployed put at 1,430,638 (Oct. 16, 1939) 


The British Ministry of Labor reported the num- 
ber of registered unemployed (Oct. 16, 1939) as 
1,430,638, an increase of 99,710 over the September 


figures. There also was an increase of almost 
28,000 in the number of non-registered unem- 
ployed, principally war workers. : 
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Review of Labor for 1939 


Source: John J. Leary 


Save that there was more employment than in 
preceding years, 1939 was not a good year for labor. 

“On the record’’ the unions showed an increase 
in membership, but also ‘‘on the record’? was proof 
of a rising tide of anti-unionism, reflected by anti- 
strike. legislation, while the indictment of union 
leaders in Washington and other cities under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act represented a revival of 
the theory of law that strikes are conspiracies it 
took English and American unions 100 years to 
escape from. 

As this is written (Nov. 20, 1939) the cases are 
in court, and by order of the Attorney General 
inquiries as to possible like offences are under way 
in some twelve judicial areas. 

The Department of Justice made public (Nov. 
19, 1939) a letter written by Thurman Arnold, 
Assistant Attorney General, to the secretary of the 
Central Labor Union of Indianapolis, Ind., in which 
he asserted that labor union practices which have 
*no reasonable connection with such legitimate 
objectives as wages, hours, safety, health, undue 
speeding up or the right to collective bargaining 
are punishable under the anti-trust laws.”’ Mr. 
Arnold outlined five types of activity which he 
classified as ‘‘unquestionable violations of the Sher- 
man Act.’’ They are: 

Unreasonable restraints designed to prevent the 
use of cheaper material, improved equipment or 
more efficient methods. 

Unreasonable restraints designed to compel the hir- 
ing of useless and unnecessary labor. 

Unreasonable restraints designed to enforce sys- 
tems of graft and extortion. 

Unreasonable restraints designed to enforce ille- 
gally fixed prices. 

Unreasonable restraints designed to destroy an es- 
tablished and legitimate system of collective 
bargaining. 

“Such practices go beyond even the dissenting 
opinions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which recognized a broader scope for the legitimate 
activities of labor unions than the majority opin- 
jons,’” Mr. Arnold said. ‘“‘In our anxiety to be 
fair to labor we are not subjecting to criminal 
prosecution practices which can be justified even 
under the dissenting opinions of the United States 
Supreme Court.” 3 

Coupled with this drive there was a definite 
tren¢d in periodicals of national circulation to 
“‘muck rake’’ all building trades unions. Tyyical 
of these was a series of attacks upon the New 
York Building and Construction Trades Council 
for alleged racketeering at the World’s Fair, based 
on the insistence of that body that New York me- 
chanics be employed on construction work in New 
York to the exclusion of aliens who might be im- 
ported to work on foreign exhibits at a fraction of 
the New York wage scale. 

The end of the year found the two factions of 
the movement farther apart than ever, due largely 
to the decision of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganization to invade the strongly organized build- 
img trades field under the direction of A. D. Lewis, 
brother of John L. Lewis, head of the C. I. O. 

Experts in close touch with the situation hold 
that here the C. I. O. was three or more years too 
late, the building trades unions having tightened 
their lines by establishing special classifications for 
sub-standard mechanics, establishing differential 
wee scales between mechanics employed on big 
buildings and those engaged in small home con- 
struction and repairs and factory work, and by 
setting up machinery to abate the jurisdictional 


strike end. 

The effort of the latter was spectacular, no 
fewer than 300 strikes, involving some 15,000 men, 
ending almost overnight and construction in excess 
hl ae held up or delayed by such strikes 
released. 

President Roosevelt again intervened to end the 
dispute by requesting the conventions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Congress for 
Industriai Organization, in simultaneous session, to 
adjust their differences. The immediate response 
of the Federation was that it would resume nego- 
tiations the moment the Congress was ready. The 
latter referred the matter to a committee. 

Subseauently Mr. Roosevelt caled upon William 

Green, escaidens. a the Federation, and Mr. Lewis, 
e negotiations. 

Me ghe main difficulty in any settlement is the in- 

sistence on the part of Federation leaders that be- 

fore the C. I. O. Fig which withdrew is taken 

back into the fold, its membership claims be 

audited by independent accountants; and accept- 


ao 


ance of the Federation definition of membership— 
men actually paying dues, and not persons wW. 
have merely signed a cord designating the C. I. O. 
as one of its branches to represent them, plus the 
further demand that dual unions, set up by the 
C. I, O., adjust differences with A. F. of L. unions 
before admission. 

To concede more would be for the A. F. of L. 
leaders to surrender control to Mr. Lewis; for Mr. 
Lewis to accept would be to consent to remain 
leader of a minority. 

The civil side of the Sherman Act was invoked 
in Philadelphia where a jury assessed damages of 
$711,932 against the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers in an anti-trust suit growing out 
of a sit-down strike. The amount of damages as 
determined by the jury was $237,311. Under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, triple damages were 
awarded. . 

The action grew out of a sit-down strike in the 
Philadelphia plant of the company (1937) which 
lasted approximately 47 days. The company at that 
time sought an injunction against the union, but 
the court refused it on the ground that the con- 
troversy was a labor dispute within the meaning of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-injunction Act. Subse- 
quently the Circuit Court of Appeals held such a 
decree should have been granted, since the strike 
Was a conspiracy in restraint of trade and in vio- 
lation of the anti-trust law. 

The company, in its action against the union, 
asked for triple damages of about $3,500,000, al- 
legedly caused by damages to the plant and goods, 
as well as by loss of trade during the strike. The 
court had ruled, during the trial, that a sufficient 
showing had been made to establish the respon- 
sibility of the union for the sit-down strike. In 
charging the jury, the court said that there was 
no dispute as to the criminality or illegality of 
this type of strike under the laws of Pennsylvania, 
and “no court has ever said a sit-down strike is 
legal.” In a case arising under the Sherman Act, 
the court pointed out that it was necessary to 
show an intent to restrain interstate commerce. 
If the union did certain things in violation of that 
law, the court remarked, then the jury was obliged 
to hold “‘that they did intend to restrain inter- 
state commerce.”’ 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals re- 
versed the decision and the Apex Company an- 
nounced it would appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The District Court, in and for the District of 
Columbia, also handed down a decision in the dis- 
pute of the Brewery Workers and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, in which the 
American Federation of Labor was denied the 
right to punish affiliates for non-observance of its 
mandates or allocate men holding membership in 
one union to another. This case also in on appeal. 

During the year the C. I. O. was marked by 
charges of Communist control and denunciation by 
the Dies Committee witnesses. To these Mr, Lewis 
responded with a point-blank denial and an order 
that where Communists had obtained a foothold 
in C. I. O. groups, they be removed. 

The United States Supreme Court in a 5-2 de- 
cision (Feb, 27, 1939) outlawed the sit-down strike 
as a weapon of labor in industrial disputes. In 
a@ majority opinion by Chief Justice Hughes, the 
court denied the National Labor Relations Board 
the right to compel the reinstatment of sit-down 
strikers in the Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation 
in North Chicago, Ill. The court condemned the 
board for exceeding its authority. 

“It was a high-handed proceeding without the 
shadow of legal right,’’ said the Chief Justice. 
“To justify such conduct because of the existence 
of a labor dispute or of an unfair labor practice 
would be to put a premium on resort to force in- 
stead of legal remedies, and to subvert the prin- 
ciples of law and order which lie at the foundations 
of society.’’ 

The Chief Justice also said: ‘‘The employes had 
the right to strike, but they had no license to com- 
Ps id ae of violence or to seize their employers’ 
p n et U 

After the Supreme Court decision, Senator Rob- 
ert F. Wagner, author of the Labor Act, said: “I 
have always stated that the sit-down strike is ille- 
gal and should never be resorted to by the 
workers.’” 

The decision was, aS had been feared by the 
keener students of mass psychology in the unions, 
followed by a waye of anti-union legislation, repre- 
senting more bitter resentment against the sit- 
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Strikes in the United States — 
Source: United States Department of Labor 
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from pre-| ning in progress in effect at ning in progress month 
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bf ects se Sa a ek of employees desire fo 
; ; ; ate a collective-bargainin: r y 
ring 1939, according to a summary of legisla- | must give 10 days’ notice to ion ecooierar de ; e, 
ym prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of | dustries affected with a public interest 30 days 
chi . §. Department of Labor, Wisconsin and | notice is required. Notice of intention to strike 
Pennsylvania drastically changed their labor rela-\| to lock out must be given to the labor concilia’ i 
_ tions laws, while Michigan and Minnesota enacted | at least 10 days before the strike or lock-out be- 
pee ceecoine egietaion sesigung cuplrres one effective. <P. 
in their rig’ © organize and bargain collectively. nfair labor practice by labor izations are 
Wisconsin and Pennsylvania also changed their | defined as including: Strikes in Siolaiien “Het % 
anti-injunction laws so that injunctions may now | collective-bargaining agreement; strikes without 
be granted more frequently in labor disputes. giving the notice required by law: seizure or occu- 
The new labor relations act of Wisconsin guar- | pation of an employer’s property during a labo! 
antees the right of employees to engage in lawful] dispute; picketing unless a strike is in progress ar 
concerted activities, as well as their right to re-| unless the majority of the persons engaged 
frain from such activities. Questions of represen- | picketing are employees; interference with | thi 
tation must be determined by a secret ballot. Em- | operation of a vehicle when neither the owner nor 
baer aiek party to a strike; compu ees 
f tem) ympulsion of any person to join or 
- act defines unfair practices of employers. | frain from i i a 
practices include the check-off of union dues | strike agsiant nig wiht Bigs re 
nless authorized in writing. It also defines unfair The Labor Mediation Act of Michigan also 
actices of employees, including coercion and in- | bids unfair labor practices by employees as we 
' timidation, mass picketing, secondary boycotts, vio- | employers and makes such practices as sit-down 
lation of a collective-bargaining agreement, picket- | strikes or intimidation of fellow workers to ind cen 
or boycotting unless a strike has been called, | them to join a union or prevent them from y ae 
iz Spatial unauthorized possession of the property | ing misdemeanors. sgt 
of an employer. _ i : The C. I. O. had fre i 1 
Further, the anti-injunction law is made appli- mobile field, but was aibosestil te cakes ay 9 
-*e » only to controversies which involve a ma-| grip on the industry in various National ie ie 
ority of employees in a collective-bargaining unit. | Relations Board elections neg ee 
other la es injunctions may now be The strongest . if uni i Y 
granted. Under the old law injunctions could issue | Mine Workers, at eet ne ae rae 
_ only in rare instances. The new law also prohibits | ket wage scales covering practical the. os 
iF ENE a ie pice eee esd pe He Rees a | industry. 7 aa 
majority of the employees for which it is attempt- It was successful also in sion 
‘Se sox sec 
i ing to bargain. ‘. 4 awarding something like $7 $00. 000 ieee ae f 
__ In Pennsylvania, amendments tothe Labor Re- | 5,000 employees of the Bethlehen St pay to 
ations Act prohibit unfair labor practices by | whom the National Labor Relati eel Corpora 
n meee as well as by employers. The check-off | should have been re-employed after th near he Id 
; declared an unfair practice unless the employer | steel’’ strike for which the Bo. rd h id the cee 
is authorized by a majority vote of his employees | ration to be responsible. This eas is pe ae | 2 
and by the individual authorization of each em- The C. I. O. was less successf ii ibe Gee 
ployee. Sit-down strikes are forbidden as are at- | textile organization drive in the Sot is which 
apts to ‘coerce’ fellow workers in matters of | last accounts was in a state of benivo, eae 
nior | membership or in the choice of a bargaining It was further set back by 5 rulings one res 
that striking automobile workers ase not entities 
to unemployment compensation which Pp 
burden of support on the union treasu iq 
The CG, I. O. in convention in San Pranciecd whil 
the Federation was sin session, reaffirmed its. 
ganizing program and enlarged its executi 
Then Mr. Lewis asserted that the Congre 
5,000,000 members, but gave no b eakdown 
: oe 


x practice may be excluded from voting. 
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Employment Service Activities 
Source: Divisicn of Research and Statistics, Bureau of Employment Security 


Applications Placements 
Active 9 —————________ Field 

file New Renewed visits Private Public | 

DU Se aa 7,215,973 | 8,041,442 | 6,556,356 | 1,485,646 | 1,885,409 771,820 43,949 
1939 

PERSEUS itd a's hurd ora 7,434,459 643,921 757,727 129,039 129,940 67,628 1,877 
Spades EA OP 7,080,021 483,186 563,860 130,812 126,352 51,545 "345 
ee ee 6,748,571 500,274 737,314 181,059 184,898 66,335 2,460 
April 6,544,711 478,277 694,443 169,786 195,000 73,155 2,338 
ge ee 6,381,651 516,460 697,575 196,821 42,444 89,194 1,503 
TG ela 6,282,598 569,975 693,857 193,762 251,374 90,761 1,416 
BRE Caran Soe cic cs. sales 6,100,925 494,209 645,303 165,230 213,039 71,639 1,234 
A oo Saree 5,788,890 557,887 739,34 184,089 253,68 81,237 1,300 
January-August.../ 5,788,890 | 4,244,189 | 5,529,424 | 1,349,598 ,596,736 591,494 15,473 
Total, 74 months... 141,097,285 [38,249,563 | 8,052,955 {10,311,311 | 8,725,621 | 7,837,716 


Employment Service activities were carried on from July, 1933, to June, 1939, by the United States 


Employment Service in the Department of Labor, 


On July 1, 1939, this Service was transferred to the 


Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency, creat n izati 
Or Ari i9ae, y Agency ed under the reorganization act 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BENEFIT OPERATIONS 


Number of | Number | Number | Number Amount |Fundsayail: 
States of of ° of asoftheend 
paying initial |continued/ benefit benefit of the year 

benefits claims claims |payments| payments | or month 
qd) 9,484,604 |45,635,498 |38,075,791 | $396,400,423] $678,733,824 
49. 1,238,064 | 4,362,968 | 2,795,006 29,203,395/1,042,442,040 
49 688,204 | 4,666,987 | 3,424,482 34.744,426|1,098,393,509 
49 656,858 | 4,949,962 | 4,596,196 48,873,425/1,082,461,070 
49 1,063,025 | 5,128,531 | 3,211,875 33,457,526}1,118,252,203 
49 12,195 | 6,081,203 | 3,985,850 39,929,93.|1,164,445,982 
49 841,469 | 5,331,68 4,304,427 43,161,144]1,139,475,776 
51 978,098 | 5,159,861 | 3,444,201 35,596,230/1,351,719,054 
51 627,877 | 4,305,00 4,146,256 44,465,172|1,418,614,647 
6,905,790 |39,986,200 [29,908,293 309,431,249 


123 States January-March, 25 States April-June, 28 States July-August, 29 States September-Novem- 


ber, and 31 States December. 


figures or any financial statement other than to 
complain that members were not paying 5 cents 
a month dues as they should. Shortly after the 
convention an assessment of $2 was levied on the 
500,000 members of the United Mine Workers. 

The American Federation of Labor reported a 
paid-up membership of 4,006,354 as compared with 
3,623,087, and 2,860,993 when the 11 unions origi- 
nally constituting the C. I. . Was formally 
dropped from the rolls. The largest membership 
ever enjoyed by the Federation was in 1920 when 
it totalled 4,078,740. 3 

The report shows 33,744 local unions affiliated 
with 105 national and international unions, and 
1,563 local trade and Federal unions directly 


affiliated. 

‘The total income for the year was $1,800,249.79, 
and expenditures totalled $1,697,376.53, leaving a 
balance on hand, August 31st, of $443,631.19 in the 
general fund, and $501,963.54 in the defense fund 
for local trade and Federal ons. 

The Federation convention was marked by at- 
tacks on the National Labor Relations Board, on 
Congress for failure to provide for the prevailing 
Wage on WPA, a strong declaration for peace, and 


National Youth 


The National Youth Administration, established 
within the Works Progress Administration June 
26, 1935, was separated from the WPA and placed 


-in the Federal Security Agency through Reorgani- 


zation Plan No. 1, July 1, 1939. NYA carries on 
two major activities. Through one it helps young 
persons to continue their school or college work 
and through the other it provides jobs on work 


_ projects for young persons who are not in full-time 


attendance at school. 

In May, 1939, nearly 374,000 young persons, half 
of whom were young men and half young women, 
were receiving assistance under the NYA student 
aid program. More than 262,000 were in high 
school, 109,000 were undergraduate college stu- 


dents, and 2,700 were doing graduate work. Stu- 


dents receiving aid perform useful work under the 
direction of school officials. In March, 1939, the 
monthly earnings of high school students averaged 
$4, those of college graduates, $12, and those of 
graduate students over $18. sb 

To provide jobs for young persons not in school 


an almost unanimous refusal to adopt a resolu- 
tion endorsing the ‘‘New Deal’’ as such. 

The convention marked the retirement of Frank 
Morrison, for 43 years its secretary and the last of 
the old guard that worked with Samuel Gompers 
in the early days of the organization. in his place 
it elected George L. Meany, a plumber, president 
of the New York State Federation of Labor, now in 
his early forties. F 

Meany’s election and the breaking of a 59-year- 
old precedent, that new members of the Executive 
Council be placed at the end of the list of vice- 
presidents, to make William L. Hutcheson first 
vice-president, has been interpreted as a determi- 
nation of the larger unions on a more aggressive 
militant policy than has prevailed in recent years. 

The convention also suspended from membership 
the International Typographical Union, one of its 
oldest affiliates, for non-payment of a special as- 
sessment levied to fight the C. I. O. 

Strikes during the year were numerous, and, up 
to Aug. 31, according to the last figures tabulated 
by the United States Department of Labor, in- 
yal eon) loss of more man days labor than in 
all o i 


Administration 


NY¥A—National Youth Administration—Aubrey Williams, Administrator. Address, Washington, D. C. 


NYA operates work projects ranging in type from 
construction and repair of buildings to research 
and clerical work. Rotation among several types 
of jobs to determine which is most suited to a 
youth’s aptitude and interests is now a regular 
procedure on most NYA projects. So the pro- 
visions of informal classes in bert related to 
jobs which enables the youth to learn and then 
apply practically a broad knowledge of an occupa- 
tion. In May, 1939, there were nearly 225,000 
young men and women employed on NYA work 
projects at an average pay of $16.70 a month. 

NYA also conducts job guidance and placement 
activities. It prepares and publishes industrial and 
occupational studies, promotes job information 
classes and radio programs, and provides public 
employment in many of the larger cities with 
junior placement counselors. By September 1, 
1939, counselors had registered nearly 549,000 and 
had placed 219,000 in private industry. 

For the year ending June 30, 1940, $100,000,000 
had been allocated. 


Relief ———_ 
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; : Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 4 = 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN NEW DWELLINGS IN : 

ey, : ; IDENTICAL CITIES a, Weg 


Percentage of families prov: ie 
Number of families provided for in— for in— 


Moulti- 


All types | 1-famil 2-family family 1-family 2-family family 
at. dwellings dwellings | dwellings | dwellings | dwellings | dwelling 
dwellings (Lh (2) (1d) (2)- 
sea ces visto 224,545 130,873 38,858 54,814 58.3 17.3 
, r 377,305 179,364 80,252 117,689 47.5 21.3 
453,673 207,632 96,444 149,597 45.8 21.2 
: 209,578 94,717 137,801 47.4 21,4 
491,032 225,222 86,133 179,677 45.9 17.5 
462,208 188,074 64,131 210,003 40.7 13:9 
406,095 155,512 54,320 196,263 38.3 13.4 
388,678 136,907 43,098 208,673 35.2 ie 
244,394 98,164 27,51 118,718 40.2 11.2 
125,315 57,311 15,145 52,859 45.7 12.1 
98,158 48,310 11,310 38,538 49.2 11.5 
27,380 19,524 3,400 4,456 71:3 12.4 
25,885 14,443 2,128 9,314 56.8 8.2 
20,952 12,570 1,446 6,936 60.0 6.9 
55,490 31,021 3,00: 21,461 55.9 5.4 
114,789 59,257 5,2 50,272 51.6 4.6 > 
117,323 66,232 7,335 43,756 56.5 6.2 $ 
157,104 78,156 7,719 71,229 49.8 4.9 45.3 


cludes: 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 2Includes multifamily dwellings with store: 


_ AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF, IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1921 TO 1928 
Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics—(1921=100) 


5 New aye 
Total building New residential nonresidential Additions, alter: 
operations buiidings buildings tions, and repai: 


Estimated |Index| Estimated [Index| Estimated 
expenditure | No. |jexpenditure No. | expenditure 


Estimated Index | 
expenditure | No. 


ence 100.0 | $933,868,739 -0 | $631,167,199 -@ | $272,805,727 
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uy > Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics By ined eae 
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This table does not show change in cost of erecting identical buildi 
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United States—Cooperatives; Credit Unions; REA 


_ Cooperatives in the U. S. and Their Operations 
Source: U. S. Farm Credit Administration! 


Associations! 


7167 


| Estimated Membership? Estimated Business 


Specified Groups 


1936 - 37|1937 - 38,1938 - 39| 1936-37 | 1937-38 | 1938-39 | 1936-37 | 1937-38 1938-398 
Marketing No. No. Now Si) NO: oO. $1,000 | $1,000 000°" 
Cotton and products 40 415 476 ) 341,800] 350,000} 315,000] 4138,500] 4110,000| 473,000 
airy products..... 2,338 2,421 2,373 | 656,900} 700,000 oe 577,100} 686,000] 610,000 
Fruitsandvegetables| 1,104 ,164 1,116 | 141,700} 164,000) 168, 282,000} 300,000) 273,000 
Grain ( ,wTice)| 2,614 2,619 2,540 | 362,900} 360,000} 367,000) 397,900} 475,000] 383,000 
Livestock .........| 1,012 926 862 | 9,000} 600,000) 600,000) 320,600] 312,000} 280,000 
{i Sane eae 2 49 52 46 | 13,300 15,800 15,000 12,800 15,800 4,00 
Poultry and products 180 3194 180 | 112,500] 106,000} 100,000 72,000 91,000 8,000 
PRODMEOO . 4.2. ..7. .: 14 il 10 | 91,200 70,000 66,000 14,400 3, 11,000 
Wool and mohair... 139 130 135 | 79,200 50,000 ,000 1,500 11,300 13,000 
Miscellaneous’. ..... } 300 368 362 | 65,500 84,200 69,000 55,800 35,900 30,000 
Total marketing. 8,151 8,300 8,100 2,414,000) 2,500,000) 2,410,000/1,882,600|2,050,000|1,765,000 
Purchasing.....| 2,601 .600 600 | 856,000} 900,000} 890,000} 313,400) ®350,000} %335,000 
Total marketing ; 
and purchasing ..| 10,752 | 10,900 | 10,700 3,270,000'3,400,000!3,300,000/2,196,000 2,400,000|2,000,000 


Estimates for the 1937-38 and 1938-39 marketing seasons are based on data collected by mail; estimates 
for the 1936-37 marketing season are from a survey made by the district banks for cooperatives for 1936. 

i Includes independent local associations, federations, large-scale centralized associations, sales 
agencies, independent service-rendering associations, and subsidiaries whose business is distinct from 
that of the parent organizations. 

a niga members, contract members and shareholders, but does not include patrons not in these 
categories. 

8 The purchasing business of the marketing associations is estimated at $107,000,000, and the market- 
ing business of the purchasing associations is estimated at $26,000,000. After adjustments’ the totals” 


_ fre: marketing $1,684,000,000, purchasing $416,000,000, total $2,100,000,00. 


+ 


4 Includes some government loan cotton. 

S Includes associations handling commodities not specified above, those handling several types of 
commodities, and those furnishing special marketing or other services. 

® Includes some intraassociation transactions. 


Operations of State- and Federal-Chartered Credit Unions 


Source: U.S. Farm Credit Association; figures are as of Dec. 31, 1938 
Number of | 
Associations |Number| Paid-in Num- Amount of Loans 
——_—_—_—— jof mem- Share Total ber of Divi- 
Re- bers Capital Assets Loans Made Outstand- dends 
Total | port- during during ing end 
ing year year of year 


6,707| 1,787,858) $113,927,760 $141,563,466) 1,539,280/$172, 767,215 $107,861,140 $3,451,918 
3,977)1,161,331] 87,180,964) 112,079,442/1,038,909) 125,873,330 42,762 1 2,636,657 


3,015 | 2'730| '626'527| 26:746,796| 29.484,024| 500/371, 46,893,885. 23,718,378, 815,261 
13,237 associations reporting. : 
Credit Union Members Per 10,000 Population, 1938 
Source: U. S. Farm Credit Administration 
. of No. of No. of No. of 
aoa Credit Credit Credit 
Union i shan Union 
M - State ate em- 
spice bers pes > bers per 
10,000 10,000 
Pop. Pop.’ 
Montana....... 34.1 
Ee... 1338 CK ics) New Mexico 23.2 
sii 401.3 8. Carolina. 22.4 
399.5 Mississippi 21.3 
266.6 Nevada... 19.4 
245.4 Arkansas. 17.5 
213.9 Missouri .. a 12.6 
204. Vermont....... 3.8 
203.8 
Tot. U.S. (Incl. 
1628 Hawaii).....| 139.0 


Rural Electrification Administration 


“i weer ee La eA 
ms. 


REA—BEural Electrification Administration. H. A. Slattery, Administrator, Address, Washington, D. C. 


Rural Electrification Administration was 
cheated by Executive Order of President Roosevelt 
May 11, 1935, in accordance with authorizations 
under the Emergancy Relief Appropriation Act of 
1935, with a one-year program. The Rural Electri- 
fication Act of 1936 authorized the continuation 
of its program for 10 years. Under the Second 
Reorganization Plan REA became a unit of the 
Department of Agriculture July 1, 1939. 

Its e is to finance the construction of rural 
e distribution systems in areas not already 

. Under certain conditions REA lends the 
constructing such projects. The 
empowers the Administrator to 


finance the wiring of premises of persons in rural 


areas and the spans psig of elec- 
trical and plumbing equipment. 

With $25,577 500 allotted from 1939-1940 funds. 
REA allotments to September 21, , totaled 
$249,503,793. This sum, it is anticipated, will 
make possible the construction of a total of some 
240,000 miles of line designed to serve around 700,- 
000 new rural consumers. By September, 1939 ap- 
proximately 135,000 miles of REA-financed line, 
serving over 300,000 users, were in operation. Dur- 
ing the period of REA’s existence, a little over 
four years, the estimated number of American 
farms with central station electric service has in- 
creased from less than 750,000 to more than 1,- 
500,000, or 103 percent. 
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Vote for Representatives in Congress, 19. 
Source: Compiled from Official Sources for the Clerk of the H use 


238,558 
84,343 


2,041 
368,576 


1 
136,859 170,431 
180,493 215,236 


263,011 
37,492 


State Primaries for 1940 


Source: Republican National Committee 
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Election Returns—Alabama; Arizona 769 
Source: Official Returns by the States 
Alabama 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936 1932 1936 1932 ae 
Counties Roos., j|Landon,|} Roos., |Hoover. Counties Roos., |Landon,} Roos., | Hoover, 
em. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
1,525 84 1,322 138 || Jackson..... 3,456 926 3,114 941 
, 2,338 434 2,099 544|| Jefferson 35,984, 3,813] 30,860 4,564 
J 2,386 50 2,207 64/|Lamar...... 2,39 195 207 258 
1,868 190 1,636 145}| Lauderdale. . 4,686 391 3,248 432 
3,788 744 2,295 589|} Lawrence. .. 2,213 444 1,290 299 
1,188 5 1,004 12 Biles dt Sire 2,183 93 1,989 104 
2,35 83 2,280 74|| Limestone. . . 2,861 108 2,656 105 
4,322 581 4,391 / 1,204 10 1,072 18 
3,626 112 2,554 1,146 39 905 56 
2,113 376 1,897 5,663 614 4,800 559 
2,565 1,469 1,656 2,287 33 2,097 51 
’ 1,507 74 1,533 2,655) 892 2,327 546 _ 
S 2,673 60 2,408 4,208 925 90 934 
2,139 700 2,102 11,165 1,072 9,652 1,707 
1,212 543 1,405 »559 29 1,972 55 
3,178 110 2,868 12,061 223 10,066 441 
- 3,365 251 2,908 5,598 433 4,986 655 
2,195 89 2,125 1,527 24)" 1,382 2 
1,346 239 1,265 1,665 107 1,479 128 
4,265 167 3,855 3,100 55 2,545 52 
2,371 96 2,248 2,766 793 2,229 770 
3.779 1,705 2,910 2,181 66 00! 46 
G 2,404 193 2,300 2,371 777 2,365 864 
¥ 2,505 49 3,027 2,399 1,465 2,185 1,449 
1 6,123 4,620 4,217 1,369 24 1,292 26 
3,967) 182 3,198 1 3,751 489 3,354 617 
2,587) 103 2,024 157|| Tallapoosa. . 3,625 141 3,391 138 
5,739 1,207 5,169 1,066 || Tuscaloosa. . 6,030 332 5,322 302 
2,244 732 2,013 733)| Walker..... 5,697 1,699 4,734 1,583 
3,059 1,875 2,876 1,547 || Washington 1,736 72 1,307 81 
2,652 295 2,559 270 || Wilcox. ..... 1,365 il ,358 23 
861 20 655 9|| Winston 1,275 1,428 1,006 1,005 
; 1,626 20 1,267 70 J | > | 
1,925 35 1,741 42 Totals...| 238,195 35,358} 207,910 34,675 
3/538) 230| 31852 139 || j 


1938 (Governor)— Dixon, Dem., 11,739; Clardy, Rep., 16,512; Eichelberger, Ind., 225. 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—Hill, Dem., 113,413; Pennington, Rep., 17,885. 
1936 (President)—Browder, Communist, 679; Colvin, Proh., 719; Lemke, Union, 549; Thomas, 
1936 (U. S. Senator)—Bankhead, Dem., 239,532; Berkstresser, Rep., 33,697. 
1932 (President)—Foster, Communist, 406; Proh., 13; Thomas, Soc., 2,030. 
PAST VOTE OF ALABAMA 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 90,272 Greeley, Dem. 55,634; Woolley, Proh., 2,762. 


and Lib., 79,444. 
1876 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 68,230; Tilden, Dem., 
0: 


1904 (Pres.), EN Dee 79,857; Roosevelt, 


22.472: Swallow, 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, 


138,138: Harrison, | __ 74,690; Watkins, 


roh., 612; Debs, Soc., 3 


Proh., 757; Debs, Soc., 


Rep., 
53. 


{ 002. 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 174,374; Taft, Rep., 
1880 (Pres.). Garfield, Rep., 56.221; Hancock, 25 ; Chafin, Proh. 665; Debs, Soc., 1,399. 

Dem., 91,185; Weaver, iivesnbagi, »S,0t2- ine, | 1912.,(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 82,438; Taft, Rep., 

- 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., ee Blaine. | 9,732; Roosevelt, Prog., 22,680; Debs, Soc., 3,029. 
Rep., mgr St. John, Proh., 612; Butler, | 1916 (pPres.), Wilson, Dem., 99,409; Hughes, Rep., 
J Greenback, 873. 22,809; Hanly, Proh., 1,034; Benson, Soc., 1,925. 


Dem., 163,254; Harding, Rep., 


+ 5 


Rep., 56,197; 8 
1892 (Pres-), Cleveland, Dem., 1924’ (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 112,966; Coolidge, Rep., 


. le’s 85,181. az i 
1886 Gres.) Dbechan puss: ent People’s (Populist) ae: LaFollette, Prog., 8,084; Faris, Proh., 
diiniey: eps” Pac Teratine Prall, 9.147. | 1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 127,797; Hoover, Rep., 
J 1900 (Pres), Bryan, Dem., 96,368; McKinley, Rep.,| 120,725; ‘Thomas, Soc., 460. ; 
Arizona | 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936 1932 1936 1932 5] 
> Counties | Roos., |Landon,| Roos. Hoover, 
age (Sei hee cosielp “a . Dem. | Rep. '| Dem. | Rep. * 
—je74l 638) 1.271|  _ 760||Navaio..... 3,037} 1,052] 2,602) ‘1,248 
3 $30 2,602 7798 2,838||Pima....... 12/249) 079} = 11,061 152 
21578 1,140 "689 "110}|Pinal. .....- 31498 1,218 3,137 i 09 
4359] 13526] 4,625 1'365||Santa Cruz. . 1,729 2 608 9 823 
31541 680] 2867 718||Yavapal.... 628] 2,79) 6,326| 2,626 
1,526) 218} 1,55 377||Yuma...... 3,428 9 3/46 : 
Bhat. 8600 28,603] 15.087I| Totals....| 86,722 79,2641 36,104 
1938 Bovemerios. T. Jones, Dem., 80,350; Lee,. Rep., ana) eR, Ind., Dem., 4,814. 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—Hayden, Dem., 82,714; Clingan, Lad repeal Lee 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 3,307; Colvin, Proh., 384; Thomes, Soc. 317. a6 
936 (Governor)—Stanford, Dem., '87,678; Campbell, Rep., 36.114; Lindaman, Boc., 260: 
1932 pe anny eoster, Com., va a opener Ea oe TZON T ‘imme +» 2,030. ; 
10,324; Taft, Rep.. 37,016; Watkins, Proh., 4; Debs, Soc., 222; 


2 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 

ea tot: Roosevelt, Prog., 6,949; age Se fei 61 

.), Wilson, Dem., 33,170; Hughes, -.| 96,235; LaFollette, Prog., 17,210. 

eo cy Proh., 1,153; Benson, Soc., 3,174. | 1998 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 52,533; Smith, Dem., 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 29,546; Harding, Rep., 38,537; Foster, Com., 184. 


Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 15. 
1924 (Pres.), pe tla eee * 30,516; Davis, Dem., 


ma sends one Representative and two Senators to Washington. 


770 Election Returns—Arkansas 
See Eo ee ee eS eee 
Arkansas 
: (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
193 1932 1936 1932 
unties | Roos., |Landon,| Roos., | Hoover, Counties | Roos., |Landon,| Roos., {| Hoover, 
oe em. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Eetd 2, 341 2,867 494 91 39 1,301 
eae 1389 95 2,537 188 1,056 192 1,399 118 
773 375 1,03 194 2,663 770 2,493 645 
2,418 1,672 3,775 1,275 2,735 310 2,951 175 
2,386: 1,052 2,644 69 1,679 1,484 2,803 2,197 
1,57 65 1,985 125 f 989 435 1,282 235 
70 30 1,235 59||Miller. . . 2,689 323 3,876 322 
1,649 940 2,150 758}| Mississippi. 4,835 303 5,776 364 
1,145 75 1,680 98||Monroe..... 1,102 82 1,753 170 
1,962 193 3,037 183}; Montgom’y.. 1,034 465 1,495 211 
1,778 795 1,891 397||Nevada..... 1,252 204 2,358 197 
wa 927 336 1,758 204||Newton..... 938 1,053 941 540 
Cleveland, .. 1,088 45 1,440 92|/Ouachita. .. 2,808 262 3,118 432 
Columbia. . . 1,847 64 2,420 85||Perry....... 89 249 1,347 123 
Conway..... 2,013 305 2,530 285||Phillips..... 2,259 94 2,976 142 
Craighead... 3,335 710 4,412 606)|Pike........ 994 283 1,480 176 
Crawford.... 1,963 697 2,962 809)||Poinsett.... 3,457 563 4,312 252 
Crittenden. . 1,858 22 2,411 37|( Polk... o.5 se 1,170 537 1,568 223 
FOSS. 6 coe 1,644 133 2,066 87||Pope........ 2,678 348 2,391 280 
PYBITAS hiss +! 1,433 103 2,139 150}|Prairie...... 1,321 282 1,743 158 
Deshan.t:... 1,411 55 1,549 81/|Pulaski..... 11,482 1,320 14,049 2,281 
OTEWE yh) << 1,229 70 1,760 198||Randolph.. 1,693 414 2,028 206 
Faulkner Qip2l 511 2,749 437||Saline...... 1,520 359 1,990 107 
Franklin 1,890 345 1,896 1,137 363 1,042 174 
CS ==. = 94 427 1,235 767 1,010 947 846 
Garland 2,931 1,217 4,252 4,539 1,161 4,937 1,268 
GTanE 4. 978, 147 1,626 1,200 289 2,009 162 
Greene.."..:. 1,811 410 3,277 934 ‘ 289 1,334 142 
Hempstead. 2,431 192 840 1,938 94 2,191 130 
Hot Spring. . 1,581 444 42 521 248 1,100 261 
Howard..... 1,437 275 1,703 4,141 254 5,492 245 
Indep’nce 2,101 685) 2,427 1,422 541 1,456 413 
Bard... 1,350 416 1,227 3,378 1,579 4,971 1,502 
Jackson..... 2,151 327, 2,521 2,503 535 3,251 430 
Jefferson... . 8,414 224 5,248 1,473 253 1,864 135 
Johnson.... .\ 1,432 318 1,557 2,382 318 2,010 272 - 
Lafayette... 1,279 100 1,495 1 ee ee es See 
Lawrence... 2,230 457 3,056 293|| Totals ...| 146,765) 32,039] 189,602) 28,467 
12 EN ee 1,257 66 1,635 39 


1938 (Governor)—Bailey, Dem., 120,653; McNutt, Rep., 6,729; Cole, Ind., 11,974. 
1938 (U, S. Senator) Caraway, Dem., 122,883; Atkinson, Rep., 14,290. 

1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 446; Browder, Communist, 164; Lemke, Union, 4. 
1936 (U. S. Senator)—Robinson, Dem., 154,866; Ledbetter, Rep., 27,746. 

1932 (President)—Harvey, Ind., 1,049; Foster, Communist, 175; Thomas, Soc., 1,269, 


PAST VOTE OF ARKANSAS 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 41,373; Greeley, Dem. 
and Lib., 37,927 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,091; McKinley, Rep., 
44 Ss 27 


70; Woolley, Proh., 584; Debs, Soc., i 


: : Bh 
1876 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 38,669; Tilden, Dem., | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 64,434; Roosevelt, Rep. 


58,071. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 60,775; Garfield, 
6; Weaver, Greenback, 4,079. 
Cleveland, Dem., 172,927; Blaine, 
ep., 50,895; Butler, Greenback, 1,847. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 86,717; Harrison, 
60,245; Fisk, Proh., 615; Streeter, United 


io 

Cleveland, Dem., 87,834; Harrison, 
Rep., 46,974; Weaver, People’s, 11,831; Bidwell, 
Proh., 120. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
110,103; McKinley, Rep., 37,512; Proh., 893. 


46,860; Swallow, Proh., 993; Debs, Soc., 1,816. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 87,015; Taft, Rep., 

56,760; Chafin, Proh., 1,194; Debs. Soc., 5,842. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 68,838; Taft, Rep., 

24,467; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,673. x 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 112,148; Hughes, Rep., 

47,148; Hanly, Proh., 2,015; Benson, Soc., 6,999. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 107,408; Harding, Rep., 
1904 (he ae tia er 

res.), Davis, m., 84,795; Coolidge, Rep., 

40,564; LaFollette, Prog., 13,173. } “ed 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 119,196; Hoover, Rep., 

77,751; Thomas, Soc., 429; Foster, Com., 317. 


Arkansas or Arkansaw? 
(From the Official Manual of that State) 


From 1844 to 1848 the State was represented in 
the United States Senate by Chester Ashley and 
Ambrose H. Sevier. Ashley, a New Englander by 
birth, always pronounced the name of the State 
phonetically as it is spelled, ‘‘Ar-kan-sas.’’ Sevier, 
a Tennesseean, the grandnephew of Col. John 
Sevier, the hero of King’s Mountain and the 
Governor of the ‘‘State of Franklin,’ as Tennessee 
was then called, always gave to the last syllable of 
the name of his adopted State the pronunciation of 
the broad ‘‘a,’”’ as if it were spelled ‘‘Ar-kan-saw.”’ 
~ At that time Mr. Dallas was Vice-President, and 
in addressing Mr. Ashley, always said, ‘‘the Senator 
from Arkansas,’’ while Mr. Sevier was always ‘‘the 
Senator from Ar-kan-saw.’’ The opinion of the 
people differed on this subject, as did the opinions 

- of the Senators. Finally, to settle the disputation 
the General Assembly of 1881 appointed a learned 
by able committee to investigate the whole sub- 
lect. 

This committee made a critical and exhaustive 
examination, and, based upon the report of this 
committee, the General Assembly unanimously 
adopted the following concurrent resolution, in 
March that year— 


“Whereas, Confusion of practice has ari 
the pronunciation of the name of our State, ‘aut mn 
is deemed important that the true pronunciation 
should be determined for use in oral official pro- 
bere al gs <i 

“Whereas, e matter has been_thoroughl: - 
vestigated by the State Historical Society of Tithe 
Rock, which have agreed upon the correct pro- 
nunciation, as derived from history and the early 
use of the American immigrants; be it, therefore 

Resolved, by both houses of the General Assem. 
bly, That the only true pronunciation of the name 
of the State, in the opinion of this body, is that 
received by the French from the native Indians 
and committed to writings in the French word 
representing the sound, and that it should be 
pronounced in three syllables, with the final ‘s’ 
silent, the ‘a’ in each syllable with the Italian 
sound, and the accent on the first and last syl- 
lables, being the pronunciation formerly universal- 
ly and now still most commonly used, and that the 
pronunciation with the accent on the second syl- 
lable with the sound of ‘a’ as in ‘man’ and the 
sounding of the terminal ‘s’ is an innovation to 
be discouraged.’’ . 


ee Election Returns—California THe 


California 
- (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
i SS Se Se GT cee ee ee Se 
1936 


1932 1936 1932 

Counties Roos., | Land.,| Roos., |Hoov’r, Counties Roos., {Land.,| Roos., |Hoov'r,. 

Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. ||- Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

Alameda...... 149,323) 82,352} 106,388] $9,303 7,959} 2,321 6,200] 2,242 
ATBINGS So. cs é 2 85 74 56 58 2'707 “680 2'035 "R2 
Amador....... 2,50 T77 2,367 822] 17,011] 16,674 12,755] 14,112 
PULEO. x oi'cs. 10,490} 5,103 9,645] 4,322 bate 47,265| 12,119) 36,870) 14,553 

-* Calaveras..... 2,520 960 1,744 754)/San Benito..... 2,565} 1,515 2,28: 1,26 
ni) Cc i 2,965) 1,186 2,752| _1,095)/San Bernardino. 33,955] 22,219 24,889} 22,094 
Con. Costa... . 26,007} 9,604 17,218] 10,907/|San Diego...... 4,628} 35,68 45,622] - 35,305 
Del Norte..... 1,292 853 1,319 637||San Francise 196,197) 65,436} 144,236] 70,152 
El Dorado.... 4,019} 1,228 3,034 956//San Joaquin, 29,078] 10,172} 21,929) 11,145 

"1 Fresno........ 42,859) 11,545 32,528) 12,134||S. L. Obispo. 7,889] 4,812 7,933 3,44 
Co ae 3,288 ,620 2,973} 1,432||San Mateo. 27,087} 13,650 19,094| 13,442 

Humboldt... . 11,909] 6,808 8,723} 6,795)|Santa Barbar 15,923] 9,728 13,373 8,86 
Imperial. ».... 7,560} 4,771 8,772| 3,783)|Santa Clara. 38,346] 26,498 28,272]. 27,353 
Vt Sea 1,560 912 1,459 698] |/Santa Cruz 9,326] 8,260 8,246 6,005 
EORr i... 5 : 25,726] 8,345 19,634) 7,011)\Shasta... .. 5,236] 2,159 4,170 1382 
Kings. .... 7,062) 2,226 5,191) 2,009)|Sierra..... 1,152 340 796, 292 
SNE Sc J 5,26. ¢ 1,837) 1,797 2,344; 1,301)|/Siskiyou. .. 6,865] 2,919 6,367] 2,458 
assen: .... . 4,193] 1,035 3,056} _1,167)|Solano..... 13,459] 3,603 9,712) 4,382 

Los Angeles...| 757,351/357,401| 554,476|/373,738||Sonoma..... : 17,273] 11,185 15,686 9,161 
Madera...... : 4,646] | 1,387 3,457) 1,243)|Stanisiaus...... 15,341} 8,613 12,336 7,614 
Marin. ......< 12,152} 6,211 9,764} 6,480/|Sutter......... 4,019} 1,613 3,807 1,392 
Mari sv 1,907 621 1,386 560}/Tehama....... 3,687| 2,376 3,534 2,001 
Mendocino. ... 6,432} 3,670 5,867! 3,365]|Trinity........ 1,424 655 1,101 318 
Merced. ...... 9,208} 3,230 7,202} 2,920)/Tulare......... 18,956] 8,624 15,631 8,066 
sz 2 Ln re 1,828 968 1,643 655||Tuolumne...... ,303] 1,199 2,521 1,145 
Se Mono... c..... 458 241 374 199]| Ventura... ...... 13,384] 7,579 10,903 6,908 
Monterey..... 12,267} 7,565 8,942] 6,200}) Yolo.......... 99 2,594 5,79 2,515 
- Napa. .... ; 6,270| 3,973 5,745| 3,521})/Yuba.......... 4,125} 1,332 3,138 1,176 
Nevada....... 5,128} 1,91 ,544) 1,842 — a 
RAG doesn 29,836) 23,4941  23,835| 22,623|| Totals....... 1,766,836|836,481|1,324,157| 847,902 


1938 (Governor) Olson, Dem., 1,391,734; Merriam, .Rep., 1,171,019; Haight, Prog., 64,418; Noble, 
4 Commonwealth, 23,787. 
1938 ae Senator) Downey, Dem.-Prog.-Townsend, 1,372,314; Bancroft, Rep., 1,126,240; Clements, 
Soce., 22,569. 
1936 (President) Thomas, Soc., 11,325; Browder, Com., 10,887; Colvin, Proh., 12,917. 
1932 (President) Thomas, Soc., 63,299; Upshaw, Proh., 20,637; Harvey, Liberty, 9,827; Com., 1,023. 


PAST VOTE OF CALIFORNIA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem., and Lib., 40,718; {1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 89,404; Roosevelt, 
Grant, Rep., 54,020; O’Connor, Lab.-Ref., 1,050. Rep., 205,226: Swallow, Proh., 7,380; Debs, Soc., 

i876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 75,845; Hayes, Rep.,| 29,539. 
: 78,614; Cooper, Greenback, 44. 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 127,492; Taft, Rep., 
. 1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 80,426; Garfield. 214,398; Chafin, Proh., 11,770; Debs, Soc., 28,659. 


Rep., 80,348; Weaver, Greenbaek, 3,392. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 283,436; Taft, Rep., 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 89,288; Blaine, bane Roosevelt, Prog., 283,610; Debs, Soc. 


Rep., 102,416; St. John, Proh., 2,920; Butler, 
Greenback, 2,017. 

: 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 117,729; Harrison, 

. Bent 124,816; Fisk, Proh., 5,761; Curtis, Amer., 

‘ 1,591. 

' 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 118,174; Harrison, 

: oon 117,962; Weaver, People’s, 25,311; Bid- 
well, Proh., 8,096. 

96 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 

18 G18: Palmer, Nat’l (Goldy Dem., 2,006; 

McKinley, Rep.. 146,688; Levering, Proh., 2,573. 

00 (Pres.). Bryan, Dem., 124,985; McKinley, 

ag 164,755; Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Debs, Soc., 


1816 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 466,200; Hughes, Rep. 
Pita Hanly, Proh., 27,698; Benson, Soc., 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 229,191; Harding, Rep., 
Sg Watkins, Proh., 25,204; Debs, Soc.. 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 733,250; Davis, Dem., 
a05.5t6 ; LaFollette, Progs., 424,649; Faris, Proh.. 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., Proh., 1,162,323; Smith, 
Dem., 614,365; Thomas, Soc., 19,595; Varney, 
Proh., 14,394 (incl. in Hoover vote); Foster. 
Com, 216 (incl. 194 for Gitlow). } 


Indians were the first to look upon Death 
valley, and possibly the Spaniards were next, but 


| 


and the surrounding mountains. Precious minerals 
were uncovered and hundreds flocked to the find. 


jt remained for the Forty-niners to bestow the first | Location monuments still mark the claims they 


blicity. The Jayhawkers and the Manly party, 
eros shorter route to the gold fields of Cali- 
fornia, made the first recorded crossing of Death 
a Valley. Weakened by their long journey from their 
homes in the East, during which they fought their 
way at first doggedly and then despairingly, blazing 
their trail with abandoned equipment and bleach- 
ing bones, they ventured into Death Valley to find 
their way shut off by the towering Panamints. 
The Manly party, camping in the vicinity of Ben- 
nett Wells, mamed for one of its members, sent 
two of their number ahead to seek a route through 
the mountains that would lead them out of this 
valley of despair. After many weary days the scouts 
returned with the necessary information and the 
pioneers Started on the last lap of their long 
journey in search of riches. As they topped the 
crest of the mountains they paused and gazed back 
over the vast wasteland, which to them _ was 
synonymous with tragedy. and suffering, and ut- 
tered a farewell: 
“Good-by, Death Valley.’’ It has never known 
any other name. After these pioneers came others. 
Seekers of gold paused and prospected the valley 


staked. Ruins of buildings still stand, marking a 
measure of success. Occasionally elongated mounds 
of earth and rock, some with crude wooden head- 
boards, silently proclaim the resting place of those 
who tried and failed. Borax is chiefly responsible 
for the taming of Death Valley, for it was borax 
that brought in men and their families as perma- 
nent residents. The abandoned mining towns of 
Leadfield and Skidoo lend color to the history of 
the region. Nearby are other ghost towns such as 
Rhyolite, Bullfrog, Panamint City, Wildrose, and 
Ballarat. 


The mining operations and scattered buildings 
made but small marks upon Death Valley and the 
surrounding region enclosed in the national monu- 
ment. It is much'as it was when white men first 
saw it. The visitor can see without the exercise of 
imagination the grim and forbidding barrier that 
demanded and collected toll from the early travel- 


ers. Though the danger is held in check today by 


easy and rapid transportation, the threat remains 
and unless the visitor is familiar with and prepared 
for desert travel he is advised to stay on the main 
roads. 
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772 Election Returns—Colorado; Connecticut 
Colorado 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936 1932 1936 1932 
Counties | Roos., | Landon,| Hoover, | Roos., Counties | Roos., |Landon,| Hoover, { Roos., 
? Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. 
4,865 3,124 2,790 4,554 ||La Plata... 3,040 2,354 2,125 3,156 
2,754 1,188 1,284 2,141 ||Larimer.... 7,521 7,243 6,998 6,494 
6,489 4,272 4,261 5,796 ||Los Animas 10,220 3,333 3,680 8,964 
761 4 92 Lincoln. . ,66 1,420 1,449 1,979 
1,797 1,288 1,322 2,247 ||Logan..... 4,070 | °3,136 13 3,641 
82 1,299 1,303 1,948. |/Mesa...... 7,824 3,654 4,381 6,682 
. 18 7,244 TA52 8,412 ||Mineral 28 210 
ey 2,447 ,069 1,051 2,393 ||Moffat..... 1,090 954 877 1,388 
Cheyenne. . 903 767 729 1,042 ||Montezuma 1,579 1,087 876 1,779 
Clear Cree 1,340 720 590 939 ||Montrose... 2,938 2,248 1,978 |- 2,516 
Conejos... . 2,347 1,305 1,179 2,641 ||Morgan.... 3,146 3,058 3,339 3,181 
i Se 1,518 930 694 1,475 ||Otero...... 5,775 3,859 3,959 5,107 
1,163 920 812 1,266 ||Ouray..... 677 8 
403 729. |!Park. 5% «is 1,336 746 565 1,057 
3,230 2,661 2,31 3,467 ||Phillips 1,602 941 904 1,453 
99,263} 50,743 59,240 72,868 ||Pitkin. 65 305 240 727 
464 ||Prowers 2,896 2,432 2,55 3,020 
1,044 895 836 1,061 ||Pueblo..... 18,660 | 10,071 10,407 15,325 
1,541 776 709 1,348 ||Rio Blanco. 
1,319 1,374 1,262 1,649 |/Rio Grande. 2,574 1,884 1,536 2,539 
15,652} 10,965 11,907 11,353 |/Routt..... 2,817 1,541 1,551 2,643 
‘ 3,29. 4,295 ||\Saguache.. . 1,321 1,07 8 1,427 
2,406 1,945 1,723 2,946 ||San Juan... 62 6 160 
736 3 7 539 ||San Miguel. 860 433 381 862 
846 714 594 771 ||Sedgwick... 1,358 977 872 1,288 
2,179 978 985 1,807 ||Summit... 49 268 222 397 
129 93 138 ||Teller...... 2,349 940 749 1,534 
4,793 2,299 2,475 4,159 ||Washington 2,071 1,723 1,384 2,378 
43. 419 388 415 ||Weld...... 12,993 9,606 10,722 11,182 
ere 5,271 §,512 ee pg ihr s): ee ae oe 2,878 2,462 2,118 3,220 
’ - oo 
Kit Carson. 1,730 1,980 1,804 2,289 Totals. .| 295,021 |181,267 189,617 | 250,877 
Lake...... 2,146 650 752 1,436 


1938 (Governor)—Carr, Rep., 255,159; Ammons, Dem., 199,562; Mayfield, Ind., 1,140; White, Ind., 


1,262. 
‘ ane Soy S. Senator)—Adams, Dem., 262,786; Lee, Rep., 181,297; Allander, Ind., 3,522; Whitehead, 
oc., 3,604. 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 9,962; Thomas, Socialist, 1,593; Aiken, Socialist Labor, 336; 
Browder, Communist, 497. 
8 Sg Zs Dem., 299,376; Sauter, Rep., 166,308; Carleton, Union, 1,705; White- 
ead, Soc., 4,438. 
"1936 (Governor)—Ammons, Dem., 263,311; Armstrong, Rep., 210,614; Marrs, Farm.-Lab., 5,162; 
McCormick, Soc., 1,498; Buhrman, Union, 825; Allander, Com., 948. ' 
’ PAST VOTE OF COLORADO 
1892 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 38,620; Weaver, 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 114,232; Taft, Rep., 
People’s, 53,584; Bidwell, Proh., 1,687. The 58,386; Roosevelt, Prog., 72,306; Debs, Soc., 16,418. 
~ Democrats fused with the People’s Party. — 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 178,816; Hughes, Rep., 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 102,308; Hanly, Proh., 2,793; Benson, Soc., 10,049. 
°161,269; Palmer, Nat’l] (Gold) Dem., 1; McKin- | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 104,936; Harding, Rep., 
ley, Rep., 26,279; Levering, Proh., 2,110. 173,248; Watkins, Proh., 2,807; Debs, Soc., 8,046; 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,733; McKinley, Rep., Christensen, F.-Lab., 3,016. 
93,039; Woolley, Proh., 3,790; Debs, Soc., 714. 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 195,171; Davis, Dem., 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,105; Roosevelt, 75,238; LaFollette, Prog., 57,368; Faris, Proh., 
‘Rep., 134,687; Swallow, Proh., 3,432; Debs, 966; Foster, Workers, 562; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 378. 


Soc., 4,304. 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 253,872; Smith, Dem 
1908 (Pres.),; Bryan, Dem., 126,644; Taft, Rep.,| 133,131; Thomas, Soc., 3,472: Fost ‘ 5: 
123,700; Chafin, Proh., 5,559; Debs, Soc., 7,974.' Farm. Lab., 1092. 06 9S SOE ee 
Connecticut 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936 1932 1936 1932 
| Counties | Roos., (Landon,| Hoover,| Roos., Counties | Roos., |Landon, 
id Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. Ten Rep. Peon peer 
Hartford....| 103,450] 65,652) 72,611; 72,322||Litehfield....| 17,468 ; 

New Haven. 117,308 76,614 79,019 86,826 Middlesex. .. 1g 294 1o'oss logsa 1ya86 
ew London i ee 57! olland..... 2 A 
Fairfield....| 87'329| 671846] 72'238| 64’367 y 5 SATE) 8008 4 So ee 
Windham...| 12/605! 11,466] 9,522! 10,801!) Totals....| 382,129! 278,685! 288,420] 281,632 


ee eee edwin, Rep. and Union, 230,237; Cross, Dem., 227,549; Borden, Soc. Lab., 7,271; 

en, Lab., S vy G201; 
1938. U. S. Senator)—Danaher, Rep., 270,413; Lonergan, Dem., and i i 

99,282; MacKay, Soc. Lab., 6,931; Russo, Com., 615; Brainard, Lab., Be age? 308,406) Pion e 
1936 ea Ooms Union, 21,805; Thomas, Soc., 5,683; Browder, Com., 1,193 
1936 (Governor)—Cross, Dem., 372,953; Brown, Rep., 277,190; McLevy, Soc., 20,993; MacKay, Soe. 


Lab., 2,124; Wofsy, Com., 1,225 — 3 ¥ 
ST VOTE OF CONNECTICUT 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 174,922; Harrison, | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 74,561: Taft, 
ee ey ee end. Dem. Ey be ds > ap ,061; , Rep., 
ae no ahs: Harrisen, saaae. Roosevelt, Prog., 34,129; Debs, Soc., 
 Rep., 177,032; Weaver, People’s,’ 809; Bidwell; | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 99,786; Hughes, Rep. 


Proh., 4,026. 10 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | 1920 (Pres.), GC j 
56,740; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 4,336; Mc- Ino B36 vette eek. 1,771; Debs, Soc 
Kinley, Rep., 110,285; Levering, Proh., 1,806. 10,350; Christensen, F.-Lab., 1,94 F fs 
etoas12; Woolley, 'Proh.” LélT: Deve, Soe 10nd. | Todas Vaeeeee Rep.» 246,922: Davis, Dem 
, , , oy 4, ; iS, c.. I, . é s , P3 y . i) 
1904 (Eres,) » Parker, | Dem., 72,009; Roosevelt, Rep., Lab. isa vey EROR ee 
,089; allow, Proh., 1,506; Debs, Soc., 4,543. | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., - 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 68,255; Taft, Rep., 252,040; Thomas, Soe 3019" ‘fotkes Ost aoe 
112,915; Chafin, Proh., 2,380; Debs, Soc., 5,113:' Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 622. * ‘ aici 


Election Returns—Delaware; Florida 173 


1928 1924 


—-- 
Delaware 
{Presidential vote, 1936, 1932, 1928, 1924) 
‘ 1936_ ; 1932 
Counties ary 


Roos., |Landon,|, Roos., | Hoover, Smith | Hoover | Davis ee ge |LaF'ette 


Dem. | Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Proge: 


New Castle 


ae Wilmington) oa 315 36,859 | 32,872 | 39,844 | 22,464 47.641 17,842 | 35,427 4,562 

Le 588 6,936 8'82 9 6,598 §,727 8,335 6,936 6,894 192 

Gunses See meh Ee oS 13) 799 10,219 | 12,618 |_ 10,632 7.168 13,010 8,668 10,120 225 
=. Totals .....-. 69,702 | 54,014 | 54,319 | 57,074 | 36,643 | 68,860 | 33,445 | 52,441 4,979 
_* 1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 442; Thomas, Soc., 179; Browder, Com., 


52. 
1936 (U.S. tae bonne Dem., 65,485; Hastings, Rep., 52, 469; Houston, Ind. Rep., 6,897; Perry, 


183, Davidatis, Com 


1932 (President)—Thomes, Soc., 1,376: Foster, Com., 133. 
PAST VOTE OF DEL: AWARE 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 10,208; 
Grant, Rep., 11,115; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 460. 
1876 (Pres.), ‘Tilden,’ Dem., 13,381; Hayes, Rep., 

10,572; Smith, Proh.-Ref., 236. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 15,181; Garfield, 
Rep., 14,138; Weaver, Greenback, 121. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,976; Blaine, Rep., 
13,053; St. John, Proh., 64: Butler, Gr eenback, 10. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16.414; Harrison, 
Rep., 12,973; Fisk, Proh., 400. 

1892 (Pres.), ‘Cleveland, Dem., 18,581; Harrison, 
Rep., 18, 077: Bidwell, Proh.. 564. 

1896 UBres.). Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
13,425; Palmer Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 877; McKinley, 


A Florida 


Rep., 16,883; Levering, Proh., 353. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 18,386; bese Rep., 
22,535; Woolley, Proh., 546: Debs, B4. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 19,359; icons vane ‘Rep.. 
23,712; Swallow, Proh., 607: Debs, Soc., 146. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 22,071; Taft, Rep., 

25,114; Chafin, Proh., 670; Debs, Soc., 239. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, ‘Dem, 22,631 Taft, Rep.. 
15,997; Roosevelt, Prog., 8,886: Debs, Soc., 556. 
ao (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 24, 753; Hughes, ‘Rep., 


1920 (Pres.), Gox, Dem., 39. 911; Harding, Rep., 


52,858: Watkins, Proh:, 986; Debs, Soc., 988: 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 93. 


* (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
: 1936 1932 ; 1936 1932 
Counties Roos.,} Land.,| Roos., Ho’yer| Counties Roos.,| Land.,) Roos.,|Ho’vyer 
7 Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. 
4,788 890} 3,506 STILE ee ae eg 2,549) 1,137| 2,55 973 
,555 116} 1,278 214) Ee eee ee eae 3,770 27 2,950) 252 
; 3,202 541} 2,692 PURE. 3x lepine sin'als 2,003 1 1,621 123 
_ 1,494 293} 1,317 210} Liberty... 00. s0--s 00 3 
7 00} 1,147] 1,852) 956)|Madison.......... 2,278 184) 1,602 221 
4,385} 1,906) 3,29 1,717||Manatee.......... 3,487] 1,455) 2,894) 1,280 
1,043 181} 1,331 Marion®)....5%'..230 4,664 76 3,20: 962 
548 9 396||Martin........... 778 327 2. 379 
1,366 159f 1,209 147}|Monroe........... 2,605 282] - 2,838 336 
1,251 562] 1,285 556}|Nassan. . .se.5. 0+ 1,095 242) 1,206 296 
c, 88 7||OKaloosa......... 2,433 457| 2,137 23: 
. 96 | Jb MY 55 p4 
“ 


4 80 929 
4,045! 2,034\ 3,070) 1,867) 


Babcock, Rep., 57,016 
1932 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 


iat VOTE OF FLORIDA 


il pres yy, ate he S Dem. and Lib., 15,427; 


Grant, Rep., 17,76 
: 1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 22,923; Hayes, Rep., 
~ ae 23,849. THe figures are those of the Returning 
; Board. eh State Supreme Court gave Tilden 
94 majority ; 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 27,964; Garfield, 


.,_ 23,654. f 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 31,766; Blaine, 
e Rep., 28,031; St. John, Proh., 

y- 1888 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., 39,656; Harrison, 
or Rep., 26,659; Fisk, ‘Proh., 418. 

1892 (Pres “4 Ser and et te rag Weaver, 

a 


1938 (U. Senator)—Pepper, Dem., 145,757; Swanson, Rep., 035. 
1936 ie Ss. Senator)—-(Short term) Pepper, Dem., 246, 050, fee term) Andrews, Dem., “maneeme 


1936 (Governor)—Cone, Dem., 253, 638; Callaway, Rep., 59,832. 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 28,007; McKinley, 
Rep., 7,314; Woolley, Proh., "2,934: Debs, Soc., 601. 


1904 (Pres. y Parker, Dem., 27, 046; Roosevelt, Rep., . 


8,314: Swallow, Proh., 5; Debs. Soc., 2,337. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 31,104; Taft, Rep., 
54; Chafin, Proh., 553; Debs, Soc. Pee Ay EY 
1912) (Pres.), Wilson, Dem, 36,417; Taft, Rep.. 

4,279: Roosevelt, Prog., 4, 535; ‘Debs, Soc., 4,806. 
1916 (Pres.), ‘Wilson Dem, con 9843 Hughes, Rep.. 
14,611; Hanly, Proh., Benson, Soc., 5,353. 
1920 eres; ), Cox, Det o0.b1S: Harding, Rep.. 
44,853; Watkins, Proh., 5,124; Debs, Soc., 5,189. 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 62, 033; Coolidge, Rep., 
30,633; LaFollette, Prog., 8,625; Faris, Proh. 
5,498: Nations, Amer., 2,315. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 144,168; Smith, say, 
101,764; Thomas, Soc., 4,036; Foster, Com:, 3,704. 


- Election Returns- 


Georgia | 5 
ei (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936 1932 
Roos., , Hoover, Counties 
Dem. Rep. 


Roos., j\Landon, 
Dem. Rep. 


a | 
1,693 21 eriwether.. 
rt 483 10|| Miller. ..... 653 3 B92) a's enule a 


Mitchell. ... 


oa ebay eee hc ath oe ee 
Bae 
38. 


1,914; Mitchell, Ind., 78 
e, Dem., 14. 


Senator)—Russell, Dem., 258,468; no opposition. 
ent)—Thomas, Soc., 461; Upshaw, Proh., 1,125; Foster, Communist, 23. 
PAST VOTE OF GEORGIA r 
Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 76,356; Grant, ] 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 94,667; Bl 
O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 4,004. Rep., 48,603; St. John, Proh., 195; Butler, Gi 
Iden, Dem., 130,088; Hayes, Rep., back, 145 Rae ae ‘‘ 
472; Ha 


Waly 1888 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., 
'(Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 102,470; Garfield, 8; Streeter, 
i) 


y Rep., 40,453; Fisk, Proh., 1,80: 
 Rep,, 54,086; Weaver, Greenback, 969, Labor, 136. 
ae Uy Me 
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ms . _ Election Returns—Georgia; Idaho 
(a Ee ee eS Lee ae 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 129,386: Harrison, 
Rep., 48,305; Weaver, People’s, 42,937: Bidwell, 


roh., 988. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
94,733; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,809: Mc- 
Kinley, Rep., 60,107; Levering. Proh., 5,613. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,700; McKinley, Rep., 
35,056; Woolley, Proh., 1,396. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 83,472; Roosévelt, Rep., 
24,003; Swallow, Proh., 685; Debs, Soc., 197. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 172,413; Taft, 
41,692; Chafin, Proh., 1,059; Debs, Soc., 584 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson Dem., 93,076; Taft, Rep., 


1715 


ne at Sea ee 
5,191: Roosevelt, Prog., 21,980; Debs. Soc., 1,02 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 125,845; Hughes: dene 
aay Roosevelt, Prog., 20,653; Benson. Soc.. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 107,162: 
43,720; Debs. Soc., 465 pene = 


1924 
30,300; LaFollette, Prog., 12,691; 

108 Le “cage 155. : gine 
b} res.), Smith, Dem., 129,602; Hoover, Rep.. 
63,498; Hoover (anti-Smith, Dems.) 35,871: 
ieee fa 2 99,369; Thomas, Soc., 124; Foster, 

om., 64, 


Faris, 


Idaho 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936 1932 1936 1932 
Roos., | Landon, | Hoover, | Roos., Counties Roos Landon,| Hoover | Roos., 
Dem, Rep. Rep. Dem. Dem Rep. Rep. Dem. 
12,027 7.581 8,062 8,836 || Gooding... 2,100 1,505 1,451 1,911 
770 434 318 856 || Idaho..... 3,104 1,535 1,089 ,005 
9,443 3,830 4,549 8,271 || Jefferson. . 2,776 1,037 1,174 2,501 
2,078 1,404 1,785 1,721 || Jerome... 2,374 1,297 1,396 2,219 
1,906 897 979 1,602 || Kootenai. 5,752 2,586 2,820 4,743 
4,215 2,354 2,897 3,802 || Latah 4,359 2,838 3,091 3,554 
1,361 735 696 1,133 || Lemhi 1,648 943 793 1,332 
780 368 342 679 |; Lewis. 1,612 507 526 1,390 
3,521 2,016 1,951 3,695 || Lincoln... 916 766 692 869 
5,439 2,213 2,759 4,298 || Madison.. 2,455 1,114 1,265 2,112 
1,304 732 765 1,451 || Minidoka . 2,095 948 1,126 164 
546 312 395 581 v 5,705 1,988 2,215 5,077 
442 274 234 441 1,673 955 1,045 449 
8,290 4,910 5,085 6,940 1,106 500 587 959 
640 321 397 499 1,677 1,524 1,538 1,836 
3,100 1,629 2,025 2,598 1,075 708 593 1,126 
272 304 276 325 5,377 2,146 2,907 4,347 
1,959 812 822 1,69 834 542 672 860 
875 530 443 9 7,476 4,966 4,926 6,395 
1,567 688 797 1,615 1,260 575 44 921 
2,255 1,396 1,760 1,871 2,147 1,234 1,215 2,122 
‘904 1,423 1,509 2,830 —_——-} ——- |——_ 
2,468 879 898 2,007 Totals .| 125,683 66,256 71,312 | 109,479 


1938 (Governor)—Bottolfsen, Rep., 106,268; Ross, Dem., 77,697; Wilson, Prog., 1,494. 


1938 (U. S. Senator) Clark, Dem., 99,801; Callahan, Rep., 81,939; Verhei, Prog., 845. 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 7,684. 
1932 ieeeewhents—Harves, Lib., 4,712; Foster, Com., 491; Thomas, Soc., 526. 


1936 (U. S. Senator)—Borah, Rep., 128,723; Ross, Dem., 


74,444. 


1936 (Governor)—Clark, Dem., 115,098; Stephan, Rep., 83,430; Verhei, Union, 2,716. 


PAST VOTE OF IDAHO 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 2; Harrison, Rep., 
8,799; Weaver, People’s, 10,520; Bidwell, Proh., 


288. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
23,135; McKinley, Rep., 6,314; Levering, Proh., 


172. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,414; McKinley, Rep., 
27,198; Woolley, Proh.,’ 857. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 18,480; Roosevelt, Rep., 
47,783; Swallow, Proh., 1,013; Debs, Soc., 4,949. 

1908 serea): Bryan, Dem., 36,162; Taft, Rep., 
52,621; Chafin, Proh., 1,986; Debs, Soc., 6,400. 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,921; Taft, Rep., 


oe Roosevelt, Prog., 25,527; Debs, Soc.,” 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 70,054; Hughes, Rep., 
5: : Hanly, Proh., 1,127; Benson, Soc., 8,066. 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 46,579; Harding, Rep., 
88,975; Watkins, Proh., 9; Debs, Soc., 38; 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 6. 

Coolidge, Rep., 


(Pres.), Davis, Dem., 123,200; Coolidge, Rep. — 
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1805—Expedition led by Lewis and Clark camped 
on Lemhi River, near Salmon City. 
1834—Fort ae by Captain Nathaniel Wyeth, 
lackford. 
1848 First highway across Idaho was the Oregon 
Trail, which entered near Montpelier, passed by 


Fort Hall. 
853—Cataldo Mission, built by Indians, under 
: supervision of Jesuit Missionaries. Located on 


Coeur d’ Alene-Yellowstone Trail. 

1863—March 3, Idaho Territory organized. 

1863—First (ede — of high grade gold ore 
located in Boise Basin. 

1863 First oe with Shoshoni Indians/ at Fort 

7 ah. 

age Boise barracks established on Mores Creek, 

and cavalry brought in for protection from In- 


dians. 
64—Mail stage coaches began bringing mail from 
Molt, Lake via — Hall, to Boise and Walla 
ashington. 
Dae réertosial capital removed from Lewiston 


oise. 
Wee Gott discovered at Leesburg, in Lemhi 


County. 
69—Statue of George Washington, carved from 
“ative wood ed Charles Ostner, was unveiled on 
capitol ‘ounds. 
ieee -Union and Central Pacific railroads com- 
pleted pee Kelton, Utah, with stage con- 
ti 0. 
1869—-Fort Hall Indian ‘Reservation set aside by 
President Grant for Shoshoni and Bannack 
Indians. 


Some Outstanding Dates in Idaho History 


1873—Coeur d’Alene Indian Reservation set aside 
by President Grant for Coeur d'Alene and — 


at 


Spokane Indians. 

1874—First railroad to enter the Territory was the 
Utah Northern, a narrow gauge, built to Frank- 
lin, Idaho. ; 

1875—Lemhi Indian Reservation set aside by Presi- 
dent Grant for Shoshoni, Bannack, and Tuk- 
uarika Indians. 

1877—Nez Perce Indian war; June 17, Battle of 
White Bird Creek Canyon. . 

| 1879—Mormon people began settlement in Snak 
River Valley near Idaho Falls. 


ae Cee mines opened in the Wood River 

istrict. 

1881—First daily paper published at Hailey, Idaho, 
by T. E. Picotte. 

1883—Northern Pacific Railroad completed across 
panhandle. 

1884—Lead mines of the Coeur d’Alene region, 
which developed into the greatest lead-producing 
region in the world, discovered. : 

1884—Oregon Short Line railroad completed across 
southern Idaho 


1885—-First capitol building to be constructed at 
Boise, voted by Legislature, to cost $80,000. 

1889—January, University of Idaho was established 
at Moscow, six months before Idaho was ad- 
mitted to statehood. 

1890—July 3, Idaho admitted to the Union as a 
state 


1890—First session of the Legislature met at Boise ; 
December 8 


1880—Placer gold discovered in the Coeur d'Alenes. N 
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776 Election Returns—Illinois 
Illinois 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936 1932 1936 1932 ; 
bes andon,| Roos., | Hoover, Counties | Roos., ;|Landon,| Roos., | Hoover, 
eee ae tee. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
21,098} 10,134||Liv’ston.... 9,190} 10,801| 10,024 8,403 
13575 1353 5,653 i 7,886 7,01 119 5,850 
; 27,360| 15,585} 21,638] 16,668 
9,50: 14°811 7,031 
22'073| 35,21 191774 
'321| 10,791 6,276 
31544| 4713 3,166 
3/395 5,681 21551 j 
3'894| 21593 2851 
8,723 7,608 61329 
12,031 8.26 9/880 
16,826} 19,535| 15,450 
3,067 3145. 2;327 
5,028 4'309| 4,436 
3226 3/993} 2,186 
81140] 10:456 5,945 
81844] 10/170 7,787 
3.074 "219 27353 
9,576 ‘416 §)224 
25,425] 37,605| 25,166 
5,482 400] 3,778 
3,931 4/200 3,179 
5,589| 8,013] © 4,181 
2,787 1,697] 2,011 
3:774| 3,446 31225 
1,435 1,554 1,050 
7,057| 8,634, 4,747 
4040] 41318]  2°765 
19,487| 24'676| 21,205 
‘05. "72. (294 
29'562| 32,745] 26,856 
(029 .78: 2/075 
2,165 012 740 
5.795| 8,093 4657 
2}696 °369| 2,119 
26,684| 47/305 2) 744 
9,943] 10,728] 8,963 
7,946] 13,591 7,260 
4,165 6,157) 2,859 
18,350} 24,032] 15,643 
7860] 4,28 2/309 
6,919 5.61 5.498 - 
4,540| 4,696] 3,076 
5,528 5.488] 4,097 
1322} 5,909] _ 3,320 
12,666 7,010) 11,388 
25,028] 25,798] 25,173 
12'319 2196 "71 
24°997| 17,707| 26,632 
La Salie..: >: : 4,845 244] 3.86 
Lawrence... 1 Vee See eS Rees 
EN. « 5 7845! 81914] 7,182 7,802|| Totals. . . |2,282,999/1,570,393|1,882,304!1,432,756 


1938 (U. S. Senator)—Lucas, Dem., 1,638,162; Lyons, Rep., 1,542,574; Holtwick, Proh., 10,707. 
els (President)—Lemke, Union, 86,439; Thomas, Soc., 7,530; Colvin, Proh., 3,439; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 


1936 (U. S. Senator)—Lewis, Dem., 2,142,887; Glenn, Rep., 1,545,170; Jenkins, Un. Progr., 93,696; 
McDowell, Soc., 7,405; Halger, Proh., 3,298; Schnur, Soc. Lab., 2,208. : 
1936 (Governor)—Horner, Dem., 2,067,861; Brooks, Rep., 1,682,685; Thomas, Un. Progr., 128,962: 
Fisher, Soc., 6,966; Reed, Proh., 2,896; Olson, Soc. Lab., 2,602. . 
1932 (President)—Foster, Communist, 15,582; Upshaw, Proh., 6,338; Reynolds, Soc. Labor, 3,638; 
Thomas, Soc., 67,258. 
PAST VOTE OF ILLINOIS 


1872 (Pres.), Dem, and Lib., 189,938; 9,6 


Greeley, 
Grant, 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 258,601; Hayes, Rep., 
278,232; Cooper, Greenback, 17,233. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 277,321; Garfield, 

* Rep., 318,037; Weaver, Greenback, 26,358; Dow, 


Greenback, 10,776. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 348,371; Harrison, 
R ; Fisk, 21,703; Streeter, 
7,134; Crowder, United Labor, 


87. 
Rep., 241,944. 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 327,606; Roosevelt, 


Rep., 632,645; Swallow, Proh., 34,770; Debs,’ Soc., 


1908’ (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 450,810; Taft, Rep., 
629,932; Chafin, Proh., 29,364; Debs, Soc., 34.711. 
, Sana Miles pa 205.0285 Taft, Rep., 
,593;_ Roosevelt, Prog., A478; , 
1016’ Con i. =e : fd 
res.), Wilson, Dem., 950,229; Hughes, Re Ey 
peepee Hanley, Proh., 26,047; Bonsoat Beet 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 534,395; Harding, is 
1,420,480: ‘Watkins, Proh., "11,316; Debs, pe 
74,747; Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 49,630. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 1,453,321; Davis, 
Dem., 576,975; LaFollette, Progs., 432,027; Johns, 
Soc.-Lab., 2,334; Foster, Workers, 2,622: Faris, ~ 
Proh., 2,367; Wallace, Comm. Land.,’ 421. ; 

ak Coe ie a BED bec toa ees Dem., 
313,817; omas, Soc., 19,138; Reyn i i 
Lab., 1,812; Foster, Com., 381 reo 


“ 


Caen 


Iilinois was discovered by two French explorers, Marquette and Joliet, in 1673, who held it until 1763, 


when it fell into British hands. 
on Dec, 3, 
historical events of the state. 


It was organized as a territory in 1809 and was admitte 
1818. The Black Hawk War of 1832 and the Mormon troubles of 1840-44 ae important 


the Union 


Election Returns—Indiana TT 
SL a ae ee rrr en a ee ee ee es 


Indiana 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
SLL SaaS VCR RESRRDUDEREREEGIE?”"W "7 —Geemmemeemermmeenemmr  pemmennemnse erro eS ae 
} 1936 1932 1936 1932 
Counties ; Roos., |Landon | Roos., | Hoover, || Counties | Roos., [Landon,| Roo | ve 
¢ Dem. Rep. | Dem. Rep. Rep. ’ Dene pie is es 
as Adams... .. 5,822 3,249 5,892 2,910 27 347 | 1 22 
Allen......| 39,151 | 24,765 | 38/447 | 27/065 ; 87'708 | 108lee1 | O8296 
Barth’Il'mew| 8/536 1484 7,53 6,015 6,118 1212 4, 
Benton.... 3,211 2,989 3,496 2,433 ar 2,92: 2,583 3,072 27106 
Blackford.. 4,217 2,845 4,088 2,890 ||Miami..... 8,17. 6,747 892 5,987 
* B 6 900 5,309 9,220 8,842 sa78 7,759 
1,676 790 8,053 7,369 8,077 6,417 
4,366 3,853 5,451 5,793 5,775 4,825 
10,987 7,980 2,430 2,937 2,654 2,380 
9,501 5,881 ||/Noble...... 5,990 5,760 6,538 5,304 
151 5,343 |/Ohio.... 22. 1,362 | 1,022 1,288 997 
8,314 6,288 4,549 5,106 4,844 4, 
3,272 2,175 eo alge 3,498 3,091 3,639 2,423 
772 5,838 |/Parke...... 4,811 4,665 4,703 3,926 
429 4,716 ||Perry...... 4,752 3,619 5,053 3,253 
437 4,646 ||/Pike....... 4,952 3,885 4,547 3,193 
A 235 5,590 |/Porter..... 5,560 2278 5,542 5,631 
1 346 16,012 ||Posey...... 5,630 088 5,641 2,876 
7,547 2,357 3,274 2,780 3,286 2,226 
14,885 13,826 6,177 4,961 6,168 4,438 
148 4,867 6,487 6,682 6,223 6,509 
10,497 7,333 046 4,9 5,987 4,240 
5,665 4,162 5,599 5,457 5,056 5,094 
+704 2,687 2,696 2,034 2,240 1,722 
2 »794 3,787 8,552 6,026 8,552 410 
162 6,237 4,966 4,567 5,422 4,014 
f 390 11,398 3,143 2,846 3,420 449 
2 “845 6,397 3,402 3,998 3,717 094 
4 999 7,100 43,131 25,807 38,026 28,198 
836 4,055 10,203 4,68 7,835 3,66 
128 3,553 |Switz’rland. 2,84 2,212 2,981 1,953 
5,293 5,317 ||Tippecanoe.| 12,732 13,081 13,609 11,818 
oe 8,430 Tipton ay Ae 4,796 3,842 4,898 3,680 
i 10,541 9,257 ||Union.... 1,662 1,630 ,587 1,658 
8,697 6,791 || Vanderb’gh 41,490 14,725 31,828 16,873 
7,882 3,996 || Vermillion 7,188 4,320 3 4,115 
,038 2,897 MEO. antes 33,018 17,278 25,886 18,310 
6,693 5,018 |}Wabash. ... 6, 7,223 . 6,652 
5,305 4'670 ||Warren....| 2,242 2'780 27256 21223 
60. 3,021 Warrick.... 5,343 3,968 5,409 3,429 
s 4,593 ||Washingt’n.| 4,766 3,690 4,809 3,316 
; 14,084 6,590 || Wayne. 13,69 12,126 13,287 A 
47 7,063 || Wells 89 3,606 6,236 073 
3,261 2,461 ||/White 4,863 4,245 4,976 3,484 
igh 0 42,596 || Whitley. 5,115 3.959 5,058 3,471 
E 14,890 10,739 ——— aa 
oe 8,215 5 Totals 934,974 | 691,570 677,184 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—-Van Nuys, Dem., 788,386; Willis, Rep., 783,189; Seeger, Proh., 6,905; Roebuck, 


984, 
= President)—Lemke, Union, 19,407; Thomas, Soc., 3,856; Browder, Com., 1,090. 
: 21,388; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 2,070; Upshaw, Proh., 10,399; Foster, 


PAST VOTE OF INDIANA 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 186,147; Greeley, Dem. Rep., 368,289; Swallow, Proh., 23,496; Debs, 
% a Lib., 163,632. Soc., 11,762. 
i 1876 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 208,011; Tilden, Dem.,| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 338,262; Taft, Rep., 
213,526. 348,993; Chafin, Proh., 18,045; Debs, Soc., 13,476. 
1880 (Pres.). Garfield, Rep., 232,164; Hancock, | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 281,890; Taft, Rep., 
Dem., 225,552; Weaver, Greenback, 12,986. 151,267; Roosevelt, Prog., 162,007; Debs, Soc., 
1884. (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 244,900; Blaine, 36,931. ‘ 
: Rep., 238,463; St. John, Proh., 3,028; Butler, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 334,063; Hughes, Rep., 
d Greenback, 8,293. 341,005; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,898; Hanly, Proh., 
4 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 261,013; Harrison, 16,368; Benson, Soc., 21,855, 
é Rep., 263,361; Fisk, Proh., 9,881; U.-Lab., 2,694.| 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 511,364; Harding, Rep., 
¥- 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 262,740; Harrison, 696,370; Watkins, Proh., 13,462; Debs, Soc., 
Rep., 255,615; People’s, 22,208; Proh., 13,050. 24,703; Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 16,499. 
(Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 703,042; Davis, Dem., 
305,573; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,145; 492,245; LaFollette, Progs., 71,700; Faris, Proh., 
McKinley, Rep., 323,754; Levering, Proh., 5,323. 4,416; Foster, Workers, 987. 


Communist, 2,187. 


> a 


os Rep., 336,063; Proh., 13,718; Debs, Soc., 2,374. 562.691; Varney, roh., 5,496; Thomas, Soc., 
~ 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem.,’ 274,345; Roosevelt, 3,871; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 645. Pe: 


“aes Indiana was discovered by La Salle in 1671 and constituted part of New France. In 1763 France 


ceded the country to Great Britain and by terms of the treaty of 1783 it became part of the United 


States under the general term of the Northwest territory. Indiana was admitted to the Union in 1816 
and the state government finally was settled in Indianapolis in 1825. The state is divided into 92 
counties and 1,016 townships. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 50 members elected for 
four years and a House of Representatives of 100 members elected for two years. Sessions are held 


the state take their politics seriously and are intensely interested in the activities of the Democratic and 
Republican parties. The state has contributed presidents and vice presidents and political overturns 


are not unusual, especially in Presidential election years. 


7 in the executive journal, the Territorial government commenced July 4, 1860. William Henry Harrison 

was appointed the first territorial governor, with John Gibson as secretary, Henry Vanderburg, William 

4g Clark, and John Griffin as territorial judges. This building was used as the seat of government until 

_ the capital was removed to Corydon in 1813. The second capitol was erected in 1812-13 as the Harrison 

- County Courthouse at Corydon, which became the second territorial capital in 1813 and, in 1816, the 
first state capital. In 1825 the capital was moved to Indianapolis. 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 309,584; McKinley, | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 848,290; Smith, Dem., — 


biennially. The state is represented in Congress by two Senators and 12 Representatives. The voters in _ 


The first seat of government of Indiana Territory was Vincennes, and, according to the first entry } 
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Election Returns—lIowa 


lowa : 


(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
=; a EEE ee ee on es iki 


1936 1932 1936 
; s., |Landon|Hoover,; Roos., Counties Roos., ,;Landon|Hoover,, Roos. 
pores Hoes Rep. Rep. Dem. Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem 
524 436 iF 8,794 5,621 5,484 8,764 
Adair -.------| 3545 | S'oss|  Ta0e 51052 | 4,141/ 3,500] 4,952 
Alamakee..... 4,327 4,053 3,009 5,162 4,491 3,442 aoe 
Appanoose . 6,599 5,511) 4,229 8,071 3,569} 3,075) _ 6,92 2 
udubon...... 3,448 2,344 1,60: 9,63 955 7,084; 10,52 
enton....... 5,60 4,144 3,42 19,724] 19,129} 18,733] 17,693 
Black Hawk 16,793 13,666} 14,746 .85 2,65. 2,04 2,856 
OOUG 555.2 sh0.0.0 7,08 Be 3,694 3,773 3,414 2,381 3,434 
Bremer. ...... 5,05 3,220 2,520) 3,590 2,264 1,684) 3,543 
“Buchanan..... 5,025 4,734 4,401 3,365 4,188 2,663 928 
Buena Vista... 5,287 3,334 3,162 4,835|| Mahaska ,094 5,270 4,655 5,586 
Butlers 3. cs. » 3,786 3,604 3,012 4,028|| Marion. . 6,745 197 3,695 7,067 
Calhoun 4,544 3,027 2,404 4,368|| Marshall. 6,297 7,377 6,604 6,385 
Carroll. 6,285 ,259 2,265 7,174|| Mills... . 3,610 3,424 2,420 3,861 
Cass... 4,28 5,622 4,215 4,339|| Mitchell . 3,610 2,765 2,527 3,940 
Cedar... . 4,385 3,686 3,277 4,718|| Monona. 5,346 3,008 2,181 5,537 
Cerro Gord 9,694 7,599 7,317 8,752||Monroe......- 4,205 3,001 2,458) 3,716 
Cherokee. . . 4,716 2,902 2,570 4,701|| Montgomery... 3,920 1395 3,507 3,760 
Chickasaw.... 4,458 3,143 2,585 5,047|| Muscatine... . . 6,593 6,332 6,160 6,423 
IGIBEKE: Foie 25 2,571 1,608 2,342||O’Brien....... 5,139 3,350 3,213 4,503 
(6) CS Baan CHORE BD 2,774 599 3,9 Osceola....... 2,812 1,539 1,190 2,590 
Clayton....... 5,017 33725 7,347) Pagers. cs < 4,646 6,624 4,512 4,863 
Clinton... ...% 10,016 9,085} 12,587!| Palo Alto..... 4,515 2,613 2,378 4,094 
Crawford. 3,514 2,334 ,084|| Plymouth. .... 5,994 4,133 2,888 7,565 
Dallas........ 5,442 4,516 4,887|| Pocahontas... . 4,357 2,27 1,800) 4,245 
AONB VIS) s o's sie 2,815 1,757 SSD EH POS oles as 44,27 33,819) 34,023] 31,517 
Decatur....... 3,327 2,148 3,591) | Pottaw’tamie. . 16,259 12,22 »565 11,674 
Delaware 483 4,088 4,559!| Poweshiek.. ... 4,745 4,037 3,490 4,649 
Des Moines 6,763 5,590 395 3,316 2,082 2,480 
Dickinson 2,322 2,07. 3,437 3,131 4,165 
Dubuque 8,275 6,747 12,691 14,218 16,887 
Emmet., 2,362 2,129 3,490 2,47. 4,940 
Fayette 5,891 5,166 4,543 3,943 6,170 
Floyd. 4,267 4,083 6,358 6,735 638 
Franklin 2,530 2,013 4,737 4,051 6,704 
Fremont 3,291 2,339 4,145 2,670 3,159 
Greene 3,384 2,360 4,647 3,043 3,967 
Grundy 2,656 2,419 3,535 2,375 3,135 
Guthrie. 4,155 2,637 7,647 7,256) +04 
Hamilton 3,174 2,330 01 4,643 3,725 542 
Hancock 2,585 2,355) 3,822|| Washington. .. 4,379 4,619 3,889 4,554 
ardin....... 4,306} 3,523] 5,022/|Wayne........ 3,778 3,609] 231 *396 
Harrison 5,314) 3,513) 7,427|] Webster... ... . 9,885 6,494 5,243 8,957 
BUY I osie-. 5 4,480 3,398 4,518|| Winnebago... . 3,13 2,592 2,012 3,281 
Howard....... 2,947 42 4,176|| Winneshiek.. . . 5,98 4,48 3,34) 6,823 
Humboldt 2,262 2,028 2,804) | Woodbury 26,847 14,157 12,764; 26,397 
METIS cert te ous. 1,834 1,452 3,661]; Worth. ....... 2,976 »9 1,6 § 
POWs isteseto: 5 o8 3,360 2,628 4,376|| Wright........ 5,177 3,311 3,262 4,922 
DOCKSOM. 7.50.) 3,581 2,892 5,094 
POSDOT oe. oes 5,875] 5,399 ,781|| Totals..... 621,756| 487,977| 414,433] 598,019 
Jefferson ,037 2,955 4,056 = 
~ 1938 (Governor)—Nilson, Rep., 447,061; Krasehel, Dem., 387,779; Short, Farm. Lab., 10,186; 


‘Wirds, Prog., 2,097; Mitchell, Proh., 1,108 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—Gillette, Dem., 


4 
Hanke, Prog., 1,525; Bausseman, Proh. 820 


1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 29,687; Themas, Soc., 


506; Sure Soc. Lab., 252. 


(U. S. Senater)—(Long term) Herring, Dem. 


13,788: Dickinson, Rep., 410,983; Buresch, Farm. Lab., 4,723; 


1,373; Colvin, Proh., 1,182; Browder, Com., 
,_539,555; Dickinson, Rep., 503635; Buresch, Farm. 


Lab., 25,567; (short term)——Gillette, Dem., 536,075; Halden, Rep., 478,521: ick rm. 
1936 (Governor)—Kraschel, Dem., 524,186; Wilson, Rep., 521-746: Short, Pan? bebe or aee Bites, 


Proh., 1,159; Russell, Soc., 970. 


1932 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 20,467; Upshaw, Proh., 2,111; Foster, Com., 559; F.-Lab., 1,094. 
PAST VOTE OF IOWA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 171,179; 
Grant, Rep., 131,566; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,221. 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 112,121; Hayes, Rep., 
+171,326; Cooper, Greenback, 9,431. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem,., 105,845; Garfield, 
‘Rep., 183,904; Weaver, Greenback, 32,327; Dow, 
Proh., 592. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 177,316; Blaine, 

ep., 197,088; St. John, Proh., 1,472. 
, Cleveland, Dem., 179,877; Harrison, 
ae Fisk, Proh., 3,550; Streeter, U. 


b.. 9,105. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 196,367; Harrison, 
Rep., 219,795; Weaver, People’s, 20,595; Bidwell, 
-Proh., 6,402. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 

. 223,741; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 4,516; 

3,544. 
209,265; McKinley, 


McKinley, Rep., 289,293; Levering, Proh., 
(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 
Bee 307,808; Woolley, Proh., 9,502; Debs, Soc., 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 149,141; Roosevelt, 
ate 307,907; Swallow. Proh., 11,601; Debs, Soc., 


1908’ (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 200,771; Taft, Rep., 
275,210; Chafin, Proh., 9,837; Debs, Soc., 8,287. 
Bin tse Riba og aoe jee Taft, Rep., 
,805; Roosevelt, Prog., 161,809; Debs, - 5 
aie Ce cia Proh., 8.404. begga 
res.), Wilson, Dem., 221,699; Hughes, Rep. 
280,439; Hanly, Proh., 3,371: Benson, Soc. 10,976. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 227,921; Harding, Rep. 
634,674; Watkins, Proh., 4,197; Debs, Soc., 16,981: 
aL Na eo F.-Lab., 10,321. ns 
res.), Coolidge, Rep., 537,635; LaFollette 
Prog., 272,243; Davis, Dem., ‘162,600: ; 
Workers, 4,037. 0, 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 623,818: Smith 
378,936; Thomas, Soc., 2,960; Webb, Parts Gone 
Sere Foster, Com., 328; Reynolds, Soc. Labor, 


The City of Dubuque was named in honor of Julien Dubuque, a French-Canadian trader who got 


permission from the Indians to dig lead there, and elsewhere, on a tract 
the redskins gave him. The grant was confirmed by Baron Carondelet, and a title 
“shal issued. see ee BAe = Roe ae Pre Iowa wae gece a the Seger to the 
region was called beautiful land by the Indians and was first seen white me 
Joliet touched the west bank of the Mississippi near the mouth of the Des ‘Moines, ‘i Tera ees 
F “CR priest, and Joliet, a fur trader, entered the Mississippi by way of the Wisconsin river 


. 


of 140,000 acres of land which 


United States. The 
and 
Marauette, 
(June 17, 


1 
9 


| 
La 
3 


by the French king. 


cf Election Returns—Kansas 779 


Kansas 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936 1932 1936 1932 
Counties Roos., |Landon,| Hoover,) Roos Co pall Hooter 
’ ? 43 unties | Roos., |Landon,| H ¥ —F 
~ Dem. Rep. Rep. | Dem. Dem. Rep. Rene, yon 
cies 3,849| 6,035} 4.499|  4,245||Lyon 85 
Anderson 2,740 403] 21402] 31576||Marion''.11|| iso] #188] S210] Bea 
5.798; 9,286) 4,761) 5,632/|Marshall...-_| 5,194] 5,852] 4,434| 5,965 
Barber. 2, 1,800) 1,666} = 2,318||McPherson...| 6,241] 4,710] 4,083]- 5,001 
_ Barton.. 953 3,518} 31358} 4°772/|Meade.. . . 1/386 1/212 1,236] 1,226 
Bourbon 5,679| 5347/4266 4\578; 4,632} 3,663) 4,724 
Brown. . 3,469] 5.761] 41993 312 2,492] 3,17 
Butler pand) | 9.178). . 6.004 11/493} 11/486] 9/874] 91897 
Chautauaua. 2:074| 2'4gs| —- 1'gs8 28s i 808 288 Toot 
Cherokee... . 7,863; 5,413] 4/028 4,157|  3,868| 3,160] 4,574 
Ges. | rags) a) Bs ies] $383] aoe] eg 
45% s: 2 : ; 1/403] 1,772 
3,432 3,501 8,103 2/290] 2/800} «2269 3 
a 3.116 4203] 4,198) 3,703] 4196 
2,639 858 69 27188] 2:741] 21545] 21297 
es ee 7 2:775|. 2,218) 1,880] 2)504 | 
Ee ee 2793] -1;735] ~=«1,880| 2,446 |) 
2-806 8,481 6.8 2131; 3) 2'161] . 3,005 
ow L200) Les 3/281] 3,947] 3/336] «3,907 
2738| 3'762|  3'7 200s] isds| Lost] | 31238 
$315) R216) 7.288 14;157| 8,539} 8, 9/344 
roi) iia) 1 auc) Su gs] fag 
oe 4830] 1.604 1,46: 4.059] 5,985 ; 4093. 
ore es 2/230] 2.131] 1,995] 2,225 
A pereh 1328). 2, 2/416] + 1,707| + ~+=—«:1,428] = 2,269 ; 
4475, 5,951 #35 $O3t)  Beoe| Basal 400 
2,966| 2,396 19 1,089 620 59 TOOL 
1,083 069 1.0 39'341| 21,486] 21,704] 29, 
, re 4G 2 1984 089} 1297] 1,571 
1,451 757 = rey 19089 1908 768 
: 384 ‘ 395 - 359 1:79 1,131 1,111} 2,100 
579) 2'814| 3/254] 21856 147) 
5 870 695 64 3/178] 1,930] 1,942] 2.6439 
Ban) ai) Ret a al ate) aa 
‘ ; 5 1,014 690 576 122907 aoe 
: oo | 4 7916} 4,904] 4,903 ; ‘ 
1,155 778 847 2'132| 1,181] 1,156] 2/098 \ 
3/088 e674 3366 Bote 2 $83 2,294 3463 
ees) 8308) Ses Fe eee ee 
2 : ; i 3,329] 4,747) 3,312) 4,283 7 
574 529 633 " ‘ "73 e 
$.692 1,999 1,918 3,787| 4,786] 3,416] 3,998 
1,406 1275 1,306 , se '873| 21358] 1,839] 2,113 3 
Vee "858 eo8 "672 : eer 73676 7866 ee : 
4 7,942; 8,465) 6,449 : : ; ae 
: Beas dere ae = 
Be "905 945, '865|—_—*1025||__Totats....| 464,520| 397,727! 349,498! 424,204 
= 1938 (Governor)—Ratner, Rep., 393,989; Huxman, Dem., 341,271; Davis, Ind., 15,065; Hester, Proh., — c 
_ 4,337; Beloof, Soc., 1,496. ee. ier 
a 1938 (U. S. Senator)—Reed, Rep., 419,532; McGill, Dem., 326,774. 
1936 (President)—Thomas, ‘Soc., 2,766. Lemke, Union, 494. ; 4 
1936 (U. S. Senator)—Capper, Rep., 417,873; Ketchum, Dem., 396,685; Hager, Soc., 4,775. F 
, 1936 (Governor)—Huxman, Dem., 433,319; West, Rep., 411; Whiteside, Soc., 3,318. 5 
1932 (President)—Thomas, Soc,, 18,276. a 
a PAST VOTE OF KANSAS j 
; 1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 32,970; Grant, ; 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 162,601; McKinley, Rep., 4 
Rep., 67,048; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 156. 185,955; Woolley, Proh., 3,605; Debs, Soc., 1,605. ‘f 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 37,902; Hayes, Rep.,| 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86,174; Roosevelt, Rep., "’, 
78,354; Cooper, Greenback, 7,770. 212,955; Swallow, Proh., 7,306; Debs, Soc., 15,869. - 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 59,801: Garfield, Rep.,| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 161,209; Taft, Rep., 
121,549; Weaver, Greenback, 19,851. 197,216; Chafin, Proh., 5,033; Debs, Soc., 12,420. 4 
7 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 90,132; Blaine, Rep., | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 143,663; Taft, Rep., 4 
154,406; St. John, Proh., 4,495; Butler, Green- 74,845; Roosevelt, Prog., 120,210; Debs, Soc., ‘ 


$ back, 16,341. 26.779. 
; 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 102.745; Harrison, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 314,588; Hughes, Rep., 


er Rep., 182,904; Fisk, Proh., 6,779; Streeter, United 271,658; Hanly, Proh., 12,882; Benson, Soc., 
ay Labor, 31,788. 24,685 


-), zi 
People’s, 163,111; Bidwell, Proh., 4,553. The 369,268; Debs, Soc., 15,511. 
Democrats fused with the People’s Party. 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 407,671; Davis, Dem., 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., and People’s (Populist), 156,319; LaFollette, Prog., 98,461. 
172.915: Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem:, 1,209; | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 513,672; Smith, Dem., 
McKinley, Rep., 159,345; Levering, Proh., 2,318. 193,003; Thomas, Soc., 6,205; Foster, Com., 320. 
4 


Harrison, Rep., 157,241; Weaver, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 185,464; Harding, Rep., 


- A 


~ 
- 


1936 1932 1936 1932 
ju , |Landon, ~ Roos., Hoover, Counties| Roos., | Landon,,; Roos., |Hoover, 
ipa peri Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
2,669 3,371 3,251 3,084 || Larue...... 2,305 1,151 2,650 1,235 
2422 3,070 3,116 3,219 || Laurel..... 2,677 4,798 3,569 4,527 
21454 1,360 2,415 yl Lawrence 3,175 2,944 3,701 766 
3,523 773 3,987 57 MOOK: 01. aes ,440 1,812 1,970 1,628 
137 3,352 6,518 3,622 || Leslie...... 618 2,716 569 2,810 
2,795 1,725 2,909 1,576 || Letcher 6,240 3,871 5,190 4,732 
5,853 4,573 5,440 ,695 WIS. .' 2's ,985 3,255 2,488 3,212 
»785 1,042 3,536 1,355 || Lincoln . 3,575 3,211 4,574 3,063 
3,872 2,471 5799 2/820 || Livingston .| 1,897 1,039 2,231 1,070 
1762 6 8,315 6,853 || Logan..... 7912 1,812 7,072 2,778» 
4,148 2,431 4,473 2,208 || Lyon...... ,861 929 2,099 873 
1,956 1,436 2,407 1,471 || Madison 6,259 6,034 6,957 5,811 
Breathitt.. 3,980 1,790 4,524 1,371 || Magoffin 2,554 2,577 2,721 2,661 
Breckinr’ge | 3,233 2,898 3,814 3,237 || Marion 3,526 1,567 4,427 1,571 
» Bullitt. .... 474 647 2.918 1,088 || Marshall...| 3,472 141 4,246 863 
Butler..... 1237 2,594 1,736 2,686 || Martin..:.. 817 2,037 77 1,774 
Ce 2,699 2,121 2,971 ,020 || Mason..:.. 4,503 3,317 5,065 3,213 
Callow: 5,523 939 6,335 81 McCracken.| 10/557 3,160 9,188 3,140 
Cc 10,327 17,776 11,665 || McCreary... "105 2,953 1,194 3,360 
420 840 402 || McLean.... 496 1,338 2,771 1,412 
794 3,015 761 || Meade. . 785 2,488 ,050 
4,372 4,56 4,376 || Menifee... . 559 1,425 474 
3,588 2,651 3,840 || Mercer..... 2,161 3,759 1,950 
5,370 7,618 5,235 || Metcalf... . 1,777 1,985 1,729 
2 246 4,920 1,981 || Monroe.... 2,345 1,620 2,559 
4,087 2,133 3,474 || Montgom’ y 2,594 1,649 2,810 1,515 
0 2,147 908 ,422 || Morgan.. 1256 1,269 4,137 1,435 
Crittenden .|_ 1,926 2,441 2,119 2;185 ||Muhienb’g .| 6,385 4,168 7,162 4,349 
Cumberland 935 2,127 23. ,369 || Nelson ,234 1,913 5,272 2,100 
4,636 10,527 £,059 || Nicholas 1,277 128 ,219 
2,52) 3796 2,690 IOS.) cise 4,532 4,870 4,880 
480 2,150 382 || Oldham 760 2,319 888 
2,931 3,150 2,963 |} Owen...... 661 4,240 658 
11,544 15,765 11,847 || Owsley... 2,273 52) 1,985 
2,74 44 ,638 || Pendleton. . 1,837 2,745 1,812 
3,375 8,537 3,415 BEEY °25.5,. 4,595 6,393 5,240 
2,010 6,331 2,034 ROS ese 8,210 12,686 7,914 
782 3,985 83 Powell. 998 ,30 826 
404 192 36. Pulaski 7,570 4,931 6,905 
2,252 2,582 2,276 || Robertson. 498 1,056 538 
1,353 3,148 1,407 || Rockcastle 3,875 1,976 3,577 
1,692 9,888 1,825 || Rowan 1,687 2,844 1,622 
2,907 3,872 3,721 || Russell 2,688 1,699 490 
2,336 2,277 2,281 || Scott .. 1,861 4,572 1,943 
3,973 4,963 3,422 || Shelby. 1,898 5,180 2,108 
,087 1,623 1,174 || Simpson 1,240 3,603 +203 
2,284 6,04 ,801 || Spencer 638 1,773 736 
7,510 9,091 11,118 || Taylor 2,738 2,823 2,592 
1,756 4,90! 1,833 ||Todd...... 1,178 3,966 1,562 
3,147 4,008 2,601 IRE Ky. § 1,521 3,611 1,452 
1,811 100 2,485 || Trimble 271 2,083 257 
1,516 4,303 1,643 || Union..... 965 4,892 1,063 
38. 3,327 446 || Warren 4,347 8,932 4,569 
3,602 9,158 3,817 || Washingt’n ,391 2,841 2,340 
i 529 2,879 || Wayne 2,924 2,929 2,682 
53,043 72,402 67,137 || Webster. 98; 4,833 2,257 
,066 2,87 fy Whitley. 5,733 3,576 6,186 
4,305 aa 4,871 |} Wolfe...... 97 2,321 909 
nants aren nie C3 Woodford..| 2,574 1,558 3,180 1,720 
4,921 3,375 4,513 Totals... .|541,944 | 369,702 | 580,574 | 394,716 


1884 (Pres.), 


780 


Election Returns—Kentucky 


i Daeidbe pies viwerimaaes iS ovo or 8 9, i ne ee Py 


Kentucky 


£ (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
Peete ht 0) a SS ES 


1938 
1936 (President)—Lemkee, Union, 12, 501; Colvin, Proh., 
prow der, oe 204. 


6 (U. 
Soc. a a: Sandefer, Soc., 


64 
1932 (President)—Soc., 3,853; Proh., 2,252; Soc. Lab., 1,396; Com., 272. 


Senator)—Logan, poe 539,968; Lucas, Rep., 365,850; Likins, Union, 11,709; 


(U. S. Senator)—Barkley, Dem., 346,735; Haswell, Rep., 212,266. Chandler, De 


m., 20. 
929: Thomas, Soc., 627; Soc. Lab., 294; 


PAST VOTE OF KENTUCKY 
F oat aay AGarae ae Dem. and Lib., 99, spree Grant, 


Rep., 88,766: O’Conor, Lab. Ref. 
fat (bres). Srnaee Dem., 159,690; Hayes, Rep., 


97,156; Cooper, Greenback, 1,944. 
1880 (Ptes.), Hancock, Dem., 149,068; Garfield, 
Rene 106 5306; Weaver, Greenback, 11,499 


Cleveland, Dem., 152,961; Blaine, 
Rep., 118,122; Proh,, 3,139; Greenback, 1,691. 
1888 Pres.) Cleveland, Dem., 183,800; Harrison, 

Rep., 155,134; Fisk, Proh., 5,225. 
1892 sees) Cleveland, Dem., 175,461; Harrison, 
Rep., 135,441; Weaver, People’s, 23,500. 
1895 bat Dem., 163,524; Rep., 172, 436; Pop., 
ont 1; Proh., 4,186 
6 Pres.), Bryan, Sein. and People’s (Populist) , 
7,890; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 5,114; 
McKinley, Rep., ’218, 171; Levering, Proh., 4,781. 
1899 (Gov.), Dem., 191, 331; Rep., 193,741. (On a 
contest and recount, Goebel, Dem., was declared 
elected, He was assassinated.) 


Zimmerer, 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 234,899; McKinley, 
Rep., 226, 801; Woolley, Proh., 2'814: Debs, Soe? 
1904 Crs ), Parker, Dem., 217,170; Roosevelt, 


Rep., 205,277; Swallow, Proh., 6,609; Debs, Soc., 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 244,092; Taf 

235,711; Chafin, Proh., 5,881; Debs, Bacd Fe 060 

1912 Gres), 219 (584; Taft, 
2 186 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Re 398, 966; Di 
374,855; LaFollette, webs 38, 465; pega * 
Lab., 1,499; Sot tees Amer., 

1998 ie oe R coe 645 

es ae ep., 0 Smith, Dem. 
ae 10 gg bomas, " Soc., 37: Soc. Lab, age 


Rep., 


Soc.- 
1,299; Wallace, 


Pe 5 


Election Returns—Louisiana; Maine 781 


Louisiana 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) : 
1936 1932 1936 t 1932 
Parishes Roos.| Land.,} Roos.,|Hooy'r Parishes R 
oos,,|Land.,, Pe 
Dém.| Rep. | Dem. | Rep. m. Rep. Rees: Rens 
Fe OO a — 55S eaten todd 
ae: ne 4,504 441 3,583 351|| Morehouse........ 2,514 172 2,014 83 
. ee vee 2,207 324) 2,075 130!) Natchitoches. ..... 3,476 502] 3,458 173 
Ascenis on. Bos 2,359 350} 1,800 279|| Orleans......... " .|108,012| 10,254] 85,288] 5,407 
ee tion 712 1,1 11 1,538 386}] Ouachita.......... 7,635) 1,173) 5,968 423 
Vvoyelles 4,408 452 3,148 130|| Plaquemines. . ~ 2,209 94] 1,918 38 
Be ard 2,181 549 2,319 146 || Pointe Coupee, 1,419 116; 1,027 65 
: (U1 ee 2,593 213} 2,671 41]| Rapides. 8,017} 1,257) 7,578 680 
Carl, Wadena Wine siave 1,975 193 2,191 56 |} Red River.. 1,64 132 1,661 24 
UL) Ay 12,156 1,697) 12,159] 1,309]| Richland. . 2,425 165} 1,773 
Caleasieu..- 2... .! 6,259] 1/037] 6,105] '678|| Sabine. . ||: 2)44 417| 3,00 110 
corel eros wk a aS 1,371 235 1,448 86] St. Bernard... .. 2,269 25| 1,525 
arn Seti tes 1,067 16 938 10}| St. Charles........ 1,503 96} 1,429 86 
atahoula........ 1,363 98; 1,340 29/)| St. agen nS eresine oh 1,199 102 962 26 
Claiborne......... 2,563 146} 2,765 61)/ St. James. ........ 575 259| 1,715 
Concordia......... 1,152 58 999 201] St. ohn 1 Baptist. 1,742 262 176 
a See 2,337 93} 2,416 7|{ St. Landry........ 5,639 441| 3,766 297 
E. Baton Rouge. 9,911} 1,069) 6,363) 1,045/) St Mana a a tanazeietae 2,6 100} 1,420 
East Carroll. sre 811 95 751 24/| St. Mary.......... 1,942 487| 2,072 473 
East Feliciana....- 1,057 102} 1,178 65 Tammany...... 3,47 4) 3,206 178 
3,484 331 3,115 52|| Tangipahoa....... 4,624) 1,374] 4,404 5 
2,948 231} 2,930 ORE TAR ik ws disls 812 29 
1,847 511} 1,966 81]} Terrebone......... 1,894 526) 2,126 215 
2,595] 1,234) 2,412 798 i Ce oe ace 1,778 272) 2,285 58 
1,953 263; 1,308) 430 || Vermillion......... 4,141 496 3 269 
1807; 169] 1,748 34|| Vernon. . 2.222211. 2)831| 928] 2,868 
9,056 705| 7,395 466 || Washington....... 5,667 350} 3,99’ 283 
2,567 608} 2,308 512|| Webster . 2,799 301} 3,020 73 
4,570 306} 4,019 291/| W. Baton Rouge 868 80 96 
2,195} 1,630] 2,623}  364/| West Carroll. 1,440] 232] 1,471 
i oe at ye : 4 “ West Feliciana, 564 76 557 |, 49 
5 908} 163]] Winn........ 4 2 
344 Fs Toss Me 2,393 __ 254 2,17 36 
1,085 71 548) 67 Woteles: ow. ..as 292,894! 36,791/249,418| 18,853 


In 1938 U. S. Senator J. H. Overton, Dem., was reelected without opposition. 
PAST VOTE OF LOUISIANA 


1872 emg eee Rep., 71,663; Greeley, Dem. 1900 er, Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley, , 
14,2 


and Lib., 57,029. Rep., 


1876 (Pres. s Tilden, Dem., 70,508; Hayes, Rep., | 1904 ; os 
75,135. The figures are those of the Returning of (Pres). Parker, fig 47,708; Roosevelt, 


Board. The figures-on the face of the returns are 7 
1888 Bs have been: Tilden, 82,528; Bayes, 71,023. ies. eis eryany a 63,508) Foe 
res. ancoc! m. . arfie : : ie Pe 
, ; 2 *|1912 (Pres.), Wilson, eae) 60,971; Taft, He a 
@.0i1; ‘Weaver, Greenback. 439. 3,834; Roosevelt, Pro., 9,323: Debs, Soc., 5,249. 


1986 eres.) Cleveland, Dem., 62,540; Blaine, 1916 , (Eres.). yw ison, Dem. ald 815; Hughes, Rep. 
osevelt rog nson 
So w(Pres.). oe en ae 1820 s(bres.), Cox, Dem., 87,519; Harding, Rep., 


B 87,662; Harrison, 
ae Pigs), Moreland, a? epics 1924 feet Davis, Dem.. 93,218; Coolidge, Rep., 


1896 ‘@res)), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Fopultst) 24,670; LaFollette, Prog, 4,063. 
175; Peeeas Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,834; Mc- ai (pres.), Smith, Dem., 164,655; Hoover, Rep. 


Kinley, Rep., 22,037. Al 
Maine 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936 1932 1936 1932 
Counties Roos., [Landon,| Hoover,|} Roos., Counties | Roos., , Landon! Hoover, Roos., 
Dem. Rep. Rep.. Dem, Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. 
10,480 9,838} 14,441) Penobscot. . 9,732} 19,077} 18,987] 13,058 
14,708| 14,054 ,409) Piscataquis 3,05. 5 4,19: 3 
,021| 32,864) 20,6 x 3,273 3,707 4,220 2,763 
4,957 4,521 3,171) Somerset 5,282 7,558 7,144 6,040 
mye es Mere Renter Me me 
14,987 a , ’ s 
567; 6,169 4765) 18,017| 17, 37 17,301) 14,760 
5,252 4,666 2,602) [$$$ | eee 
8,778 8,264 7,170" “Totals... 126,333: 168,823! 166,631 128,907 


~ 7938 (Governor)—Barrows, Rep., 157,206; Brann, Dem., 139, 745: Torbutt, Ind., 287. 


Aiken, Soc. Lab., 
Senator (i936) —white, Rep., 158, 068; Brann, Dem., 153,420 
are eter, (0) Communist, 1 Reynolds, Soc. Lab, 255; Thomas, Soc., 2,489. 
PAS 
1872 one Grant, Rep., 61,422; Greeley, Dem. 65,435; Woolley, Proh., 2,585; Debs, Soc., 878. 


and Lib 087. ae a ty (Pres). crag Dei Sea wipe hi Re: 
den, Dem., 49,823; yes, Pp., Swallow {0} Debs. Soc 
aoe 1a Deriden, 1 Rep. oy 663. 1908" (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35,403; Taft, ‘ep. 
1880" (res. Hancock, Dem., 65,171; Garfield,| 66,987; Chafin, Proh., 1,487; Debs. Soc., 1,758. 
Rep., 74,039; Weaver, Greenback. 4.408. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 51,113; Taft, Rep., 
1884 _(Pres,). Cleveland, Petes 52,140; Blaine, 26,545; Roosevelt, Prog., 48, 1495; Debs. Soc., 2/541. 
Piet h FORD: Brot BIR erison,| Was te Hknly, oth OH, Beane ee Ue 
ae 1 m., arrison, . ee fe 
ME Gta SEP son, uarnaon | “Borge vi, Bak. Ben, eee ede 
land, Dem., “48, niet arrison, atkins, Pro! Bs 
18026 Tee eee People’s, 2.0 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 138, 440; Davis, Dem., 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem and People's (Populist) . - oo ig uaFollette, Prog., 11,382; Johns, Soc. 
Nat’l (Go em ,867: Mc- EY 
oie, Balmer 30, 461: {aela) Proh., 1,589. 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Re 179,923; Smith. Dem.,, 


g 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36, 823; Moxkinles, Rep., 81,179: Thomas, Soc., 068, 


i 


- 


President ss OY mit maid Union, 7,581; Thomas, Soc., 783; Colvin, Proh., 334; Browder, Com., 257; - 


2 


‘1900 (Pres.), 


1888 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., 


782 Election Returns—Maryland; Massachusetts 
7 
Maryland 
(Presidential Vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936 1932 1936 0 1932 
unties| R >» | Hi , || Counties | Roos., |Landon,| Roos., | Hoover 
2 aks Dost Ga vn Den Rep. fr Den Rep. Dem. — Rep. : 
Aliegany...| 19,721 | 11,191 | 12,033 | 12,911 ||Howara....| 4,138 | 2,638 | 4,161| 1,970 
A eerie || Lists ‘47 9:76 "778, |\Kent...... 29 27543 2370 | ‘1,468 
Baltimore. || 28,367 | 18,893 | 24626 | 13,938 ||Montgom’y.| 13,246 | 10,133 | 9,882 | 5,698 
Balto. City. |210'668 | 97,667 | 160,309 | 78,954 ||Pr. George’s| 15,087 "107 | 115580 | 6,69 
Calvert.... 1,872 08: 69 1,838 ||Qu’n Anne’s 3,548 1,946 3,683 ,583 
Caroline. ..| 37579 | 2/611 3651 1.998 ||St. Mary’s..| 2829 | 2.286 2)885 1,322 
Carroll.....| 6496 | 7:383 | 5.482 | 5,732 |/Somerset... 4116 4770 | 4/811 3,675 
Geel... 4.914 | 3/617 "282 | 3,569 ||Talbot.. 3,768 3,578 | —4,233 "672 
Charles....| 2/597 | 2,623 | 21473 1/851 ||W ashingt’n. 14050 | 10/619 | 11,370] 8,929 
Dorchester . 5,293 3,735 4,547 3,466 ||/Wicomico. 7,27 04 6,895 3,812 
Erederick../| 10,722 | 9,500 | 19.686 | Zid Worcester..| 3,567 3,106 31593 23178 
G vol] 31252 | 4/057 "23 : ean 
Hartord. 2 165 | 6327 | 6,073 | 3,954 Totals. .| 389,612 | 231,435 | 314,314 | 184,184 


1938 (Gove®nor)—0' Connor, Dem., 308,372; Nice, Rep., 242, 095: Eyman, Soc., 
Kadish, Lab., 759; Gordon, Com., 616; Gwin, Union, 4,249. 
1938 (U. S. Senator) —Tydings, "Dem., 357, 245; Leser, Rev., 


2,330; Starr, Com., 1,301; Hunt, Union, 5, 784. 
1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 
1934 (Governor)—Ritchie, Dem., 

2,831; Ades, Com., 800; Galatian, Lab.; 
1934 (U. 8S. Senator) made nee) Dem., 

Com., 1,188; Lang., Lab., 1,935. 
1932 erisldent} themes: Soc., 


1,629; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 916. 
2477, 664; Nice, Rep., 253, 813; "Mitchell, ‘Soc. ES 6, 787; Gillespie, Ind., 
9. 


71 
264,279; France, Rep., 
10,489; Foster, 


941; Brune, Ind., 7,503; 
153,253; Gilman, Soc., 3,311; Lang, abs, 
1,305; Browder, Com., 


6,067; Gale., 
1,036. 


197,643; Gilman, Soc., 


Com., 1,031; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 


PAST VOTE OF MARYLAND 


1872 (Pres.), Geer ley: Dem, and Lib., 67,687; 
Grant, Rep., 6 6,760. 

1876 bres.) Tilden, Dem., 91,780; Hayes, Rep., 
71,981 

1880 (Pres.). Hancock, Dem., 93,706; Garfield, 
Rep., 78,515; Weaver, Greenback, 818. , 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 96,932; Blaine, 
Rep., 85,699; St. John, Proh., 2,794; Butler, 


Greenback, 531. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 
Rep., 99,986; Fisk, Proh., 4,767. ‘ 
1892 ere) Cleveland, Dem., 113,866; Harrison, 
pee: Weaver, People’s, 796; Bidwell, 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), 
104,746: Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,507; 
McKinley, Rep., 136,978; Levering, Proh., 6,058. 

Bryan, Dem., 122,237; McKinley, 


106,168; Harrison, 


904. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 109,446; Roosevelt, 
p., 109,497; Swallow, Proh., 3,034; Debs, Soc., 


2,247. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 115,908; Taft, Rep., 
116,513; Chafin, Proh., 3,302; Debs. Soc., 2,323. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 112,674; Taft, Rep., 
54,956; Roosevelt, Prog., 57,789; Debs. Soc., 3,996. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 138,359; Hughes., Rep., 
117,347; Hanly, Proh., 2,903; Benson, Soc., 2,674. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 180,626; Harding, Rep., 
cae Debs. Soc. 55 8,876; Christensen, 


1,6: 
at rT (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 162,414; Davis, Dem., 
eee La Follette, Prog., 47,157: Johns, Soc.- 


987 
1928 Mion ao Hoover, Rep., 301,479; Smith, Dem., 
223,626; Thomas, Soc., 1,701; Reynolds, Soc. 


‘Rep., 136,185; Woolley, Proh., 4,574; Debs, Soc., | _ Lab., 906; Foster, Com., 636 
Massachusetts 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936 1932 1936 1932 
Counties Roos., | Land.,} Roos.,)Hoover, Counties Roos., | Land.,| Roos.,|Hoover, 
Dem. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem.| Rep. 

Barnstable....... 4,751} 11,337] 3,829 9,476|| Middlesex. .... 189,512/199,704|174, 
Berkshire. ....... 29,087| 22,607] 23,252| 23,186]|Nantucket..... 548 969 ‘ Bel pari 
IBSPIRGOL vie .\cjere «>.< 80,805) 49,754] 62,474| 50,846)| Norfolk........ 57,770] 82,545) 49,121] 75,232 
OO ee oe nn 93 1,655 58 1,330]|Plymouth...... 30,466] 41,942] 26/137] 37 729 
aah eee eee Eeegse Bioce yee aoaee CS aie onp ae. oe 96,418/198'792 88.737 

ramklin 2... 0.5 i - ; : orcester..... 6} 85,316 
Hampder........ 80,164) 51,288] 63,189} 55,032 |__| ——_—_— 87-080 Whee 
Hampshire....... 15,412! 14,012] 12,332! 13,241 Totals......: 942,716|768,6131800,148' 736,959 

1938 (Governor)—Saltonstall, Rep., 941,465; Curley, Dem., 793,884; McMaster, Townsend Recov., 


7,206; Campbell, Soc., 


5,691; Blomen, Soc. Lab., 3,927; 
port, Tax Ref., 3, 118: Thompson, Proh., 2,046; Manser Sound Govt. 


Hood, Com., 3, 488; Bruneau, Ind., 3,400; Daven- 


alls, (President)—Lemke, At a 118, 639; Thomas, Soc., 5 das Browder, Com., 2,930; Aiken, Soc. 


wie Colvin, Proh., 
aie "S. Senator odes. Rep., 875,160; 
Wowntowsite 11,519; Gray, Townsendite, 
eee Soc. Lab., 
1936 (Governor)—-Hurley, Dem., 
Soc., 9,483; Hood, Com., 6,026; Hillis, Soc. Lab., 
1932 (President) —Thomas, Soc., 


34, 305; Foster, Com., "4,821; Soc. Lab., 2,668; Proh., 


Curley, Dem., 739,751; O’Brien, Union, 134,245; Cook, 
9,906; Coolidge, Soc., 
,091; Flaherty, Com., Paste ‘Moon, Proh., 

867, 743; Haigis, Rep., 


roy 7833 Gulesian, Townsendite, 7,408; 


839, a0, McMasters, Union, 68 2 
3,769; Evans, Proh., 3,424. 2, 
1,142. 


PAST VOTE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 
and Lib., 59,260. 


133,472; Greeley, Dem. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 108,777; Hayes, Rep., 
150,063. 


1880 (Pres, ), Hancock, Dem., 111,960; Garfield, 

Rep 5,205; Weaver, Greenback, 548. 

1884 Pipr i ys Clevel: and, Dem., 122,481; Blaine, 
Rep., 146,724; St. John, Proh., 10, 026; Butler, 


Greenback, 24,433. 
151,905; Harrison, 
Rep., 183 ,892; Fisk, Proh., ,701. 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 176,858; Harrison, 
; Weaver, People’s, 3,348: Bidwell, 


7,53 
1896 (Pres. 4 Bryan, Dem, and PeOnle Ss (Populist), 
121,385; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 11,809; 
McKinley, Rep., 278,976; Levering, Proh., 3,060. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 157,016; McKinley, 
Rep., 239,147; Woolley, Proh., 6,208; Debs, Soc.. 


1903. tee Parker, Dem., 165,722; 
Rep., 257,822; Swallow, Proh., 4/286: Dene aoe 


1 
1908’ (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 155,543: Taf 
265,966; Chafin, Proh., 4 (379: Debs, Boe. be a 7Bi Ie 
1912 (Prés.), Wilson, Dem., 173,408 Popes Rep. 
155,948; Roosevelt, Prog., 142 208: Debs, Soc., 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, per bed 885; H 
1920, Pre Hanly, Prol Proh., a6, : Benson, pee LIC 
‘ res.), Cox, Bake 691; Har 
1924 ‘er 568 rage Bit 103 pee 
us se idge p »489; Da 
280,884; Follette, Prog.,” 141, ais. "Fostar. 
~ Workers, ric 637; Johns, Soc. -Lab., 668. 
1928 (Pres.) Smith, Dem., 792,758; erat aes 
775,566; homas,. Soc., 6, 262: Foster, aa 
2,464; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 


F.-Lab.,. 


Election Returns—Micl: ‘gan 783 


3 Michigan 
Sa (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 2 
% 1936 1932 19se 193% 
a) Counties | Roos., |Landon,| Roos., | Hoover, || Counties | Roos., |Landon, Roos., | Hoover, 
f Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
919 1,276 884° 881 ||Lapeer..... 3,868 5,081 4,315 4,882 
. 2,824 1,291 2,111 1,354 |/Leelanau. . . 1,542 1,692 74 1,527 
zs 5,922 91247] 7,030 8,705 ||/Lenawee. .. 8,299] 12/154) 10,420 | 10,912 
3/231 3:536| 3,562 3,222 ||Livingston.. 4:117| 5,117 {68 41534 
’ 2,032 2,391 1,686 2,308 MOG. Ss cigk 1,297 1,199 928 1,259 
j 1,761 1,505 2,086 1,471 |)/Mackinac.. 2,286 1,984 2,578 1,504 
: 2,218 2,035 2,016 1,917 |;|Macomb... 17,593 9,383] 16,539 8,649 
“= 3,880 4,950 4,416 4,556 |/Manistee. .. 4,542 3,509 4,475 3,256 
13,789 8,729} 14,708 9,816 ||Marquette.. 11,994 7,607 7,221 9,810 
; 1,686 1,742 1,432 1,595 fason..... 4,598 3,224 3,854 3,098 
a 20,822 5,321; 1 7 14,123 ||Mecosta.. . . 2,621 3,176 +152 3,336 
‘ 5,425 5,528 5,685 4,663 ||Menominee. 6,447 3,556 5,782 3,374 
a 20,231 14,667; 16,281 16,255 ||Midland. .. 3,751 3,829 3,553 3,791 
; 5,114 4,525] 5,349 3,994 ||Missaukee.. 1,385 1,730} _ 1,282 1,439 
" 2,669 2,814 2,344 2,623 ||Monroe.... 11,075 8,330] 12,417 7,255 
3,016 2,584 3,431 2,309 ||Montcalm. . 4,950 5,031 5,70: 5,166 
5,259 4,901 4,221 5,252 ||M’ntm’ney. 958 792 90: 595 
’ 1,494 1,979 1,741 1,474 IMuskegon. 5 17,252 9,366} 13,497 11,971 
m, 4,296 4,915 5,098 4,647 |/Newaygo 2288 3,930 3,27) 3,458 
7 876 580 755 559 |/Oakland. 40,329 30,071) 33,1385 | -32,462 
1 Delta...... 8,954 4,527 7,363 4,386 ||Oceana. . 2,902 2,663 705 2,481 
x Dickinson. . 7,952 4,563 6,482 5,120 ||Ogemaw 1,774 1,631 164 1,472 
a 6,780 6,649 6,887 5,840 |/Ontonagon 3,233 2,162 2,337 2,287 
* 3,075 2,893 3,110 »890 |/Osceloa. 1,992 3,107 2,321 2,969 
4 49,891 21,097} 36,860 28,231 ||/Oscoda.. 492 456 349 410 
“y 1,533 1,645 1,661 1,378 ||Otsego..... 1,280 1,102 1,377 1,006 
8,461 4,649 5,531 5,379 ||Ottawa.... 9,579 11,114 7,981 12,076 
¢ 3,827 3,676 3,907 3,442 ||Presque Isle 2,905 1,621 2,217 1,560 
5,457 5,322 6,124 5,123 ||;Roscommon 782 836 757 601 
5,023 6,723 5,696 5,879 ||/Saginaw.... 22,592 15,527| 22,643 17,794 
A 11,642 9,345 7,838 12,308 ||Sanilac..... 3,285 6,975 4,077 6,860 
a 3,949 5, 5,770 5,707 ||Schoolcraft. 2,333 1,430 1,660 1,722 
27,086 19,434); 22,370 21,044 ||Shiawassee. ,666 6,017 8,002 6,600 
i : A y ees ,66. 76 a x 
7 140 6,4 8,695 6,074 ||St. Cla’ 12,663 12,760] 12,77! 14,883 
> 1,547 1,768 1,500 5 St. Joseph 6,048 reel LT 626 
A 5,216 3,8 3,416 4,347 ola... . 3,743 6,188 5,077 6,11 
3,871 4,051 4,272 4,211 ||}Van Buren. 6,720 9,110 7,223 6,954 
19,288 16,350} 16,584 16,150 || Washtenaw. 18,589 14,986] 12,552 15,368 
17,870 17,824| 13,974 18,584 |/Wayne.....| 404,055] 190,732) 310,686 | 212,678 
~ 952 855) 649 705 ||Wexford... 3,771 3,153 3,251 3,425 
g 44,823 36,633; 41,601 42,186 eee 
‘ 1,060 1,070 527 1,454 Totals . .| 1,016,794) 699,733) 871,700 | 739,894 
7 1,337 1,091 1,241 ! 991 
. 1938 (Governor)—Murphy, Dem., 753;752; Fitzgerald, Rep., 847,245; Burnett, Soc., 2,896; O’Donohue, 
7 Soc. Lab., 446; Hammond, Amer., 257; Beshgetoor, Commonwealth, 242; Gover, Protestants United, 177; 
| Holmes, Square Deal, 205. ‘ : 
7 1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 8,208; Lemke, Union, 75,795; Browder, Com. 3,384; Aiken, Soc.-Lab., 
600; Colvin, Proh., 579. : : 
b 1936 (U. S. Senator)—Brown, Dem., 910,937; Brucker, Rep., 714,602; Ward, Third Party, 75,680; 
- Mathews, Soc., 4,994; Emery, Com., 2,145; Naylor, Soc. Lab., 510: Sheldon, Commonwealth, 429; Lee, 
P Amer., 147. 
. 1936 (Governor)—Murphy, Dem., 892,774; Fitzgerald, Rep., 843,855; Monarch, Soc., 6,631; Mertin, 
Farm. Lab., 3,289; Raymond, Com., 2,071; O’Donohue, Soc. Lab., 524; Fuller, Commonw., 433; Mann, — 
er., 170. 
ace (President)—Thomas, Soc., 39,205; Foster, Com., 9,318; Upshaw, Proh., 2,893; Reynolds, Soc. 
Lab., 1,041, Harvey, Lib., 217. 
PAST VOTE OF MICHIGAN , 
a 1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 177,020; Rep., 316,269; Woolley, Proh., 11,859; Debs. 
Grant, Rep., 136,199; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,873; Soc., 2,826. 
L Black, Proh., 1,271. 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 135,392; Roosevelt, 
‘ 1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 141,095; Hayes, Rep.,| “Rep.. 364,957; Swallow, Proh., 13,441; Debs, Soc., 
166,534; Cooper, Greenback, 9,060; Smith, Proh. 9,042. 
1 Ref., 767. 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 175,771; Taft, Rep., 
ie? 1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 131,301; Garfield,| 335,580; Chafin, Proh., 16,974; Debs, Soc., 11,586. 
, ueR» ass Weaver, Greenback, 34,895; Dow, | 1919 (Pres.), Wilson, pem., 350,751; Bt Eee, 
* roh., . 2,244; sevelt, Prog., , % S, BOc.s 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 149,835; Blaine,| }5%;744: Roose g 
“4 Rep., 192,669; St. John, Proh., 18,403; Butler, | 91¢'(pres.), Wilson, Dem., 285,151; Hughes, Rep.. 
f Greenback, 42,243. : 339,097; Hanly, Proh., 8,139; Benson, Soc., 16,120. 
Ng 1888 (Pres.),, Cleveland, Dem., 213 160; Harteter, | 1920 (Pres.). Cox, Dem., 233,450; Harding, Rep, 
Rep, 225.287 Fisk, Proh.. 20,045; Streeter. | '" 762,865; | Watkins, Proh., 9,646; Debs, Soe., 
: 1992 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem. ,202,206:, Harrison, Aine ed doce re, Efetr ee Dems 
Rep., 222.708; Weaver, People’s, 19,931, * | °"152.238: LaFollette, Progs., 122,014; Faris, Pron.. 
Ros 20 an, Dem. and People’s (Populist) 6,085; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 5,330. 
, 1896 (Pres. yan, 7) (Gold) Dem., 6.968: | 1928.(Pres.), Hoover, Rep. 965,396; Smith, Dem., 
Bi ep 309 262: teeatte Proh., 6.846,| 396,762: Thomas, 'Soc., 3,516; Foster, Com., 
2 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 211,685; McKinley,! 2,881; Proh., 2,728; Soc. Lab., 799. ; 


| : founded in Michigan in 1668 at Sault Sfe Marie, by Jacques Marquette and 
liste Daten, the refine of Det er ee ee ei ae a 
‘ft came from Montreal with a commission from Louis 8 ¥ fag Media c e erat 
y The first grant of.land by Cadillac at Detroit consisted of 32 acres eo Peed : ee te 0 Boned 
Delorme. The city was captured by the British in 1760; it passed in nite sc ae ay 
: in 1650, became the territory of Michigan in 1805 and was a e i 
ine Chicas vee a6. an one State Senate consists of 32 members and the House of Representatives 


100 members. 
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Minnesota 
‘ (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936 1932 1936 | 1932 
Counties | Roos., |Landon,| Roos., | Hoover, Counties | Roos., |Landon,| Roos., , Hoover, 
Dem, Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
3,806 2,466 2,945 2,341||Martin...... 6,492 3,090 4,731 3,004 
4,501 2,586 4,253 2,718||Meeker..... 4,242 2,479 4,723 2,273 
6,473 2,683 5,547 2,299}| Mille Lacs... 3,767 2,091 3,538 1,986 
6,507 2,182 4,386 2,318|| Morrison 112 2,682 6,712 2,198 
3,111 1,783 3,901 1,329||Mower...... 8,228 4,743 6,421 4,005 
2,648 1,116 3,200 868]|Murray..... 3,926 1,601 3,264 1,314 
8,255 5,550 7,925 5,550|| Nicollet... .. 4,136 2,360 3,960 2,217 
6,637 2,679 6,716 2,227||Nobles...... 4,919 2,601 4,343 2,417 
7,136 2,163 3,586 3,778 1,570 3,601 1,313 
2,814 3,095 4,328 8,958 5,316 7,340 5,254 - 
4,440 2,634 3,494 8,642 8,899 8,805 7,416 
4,027 2,223 3,888 3,736 ,208 2,743 1,212 
3,360 2,462 04 797 2,452 4,862 2,304 
6,282 2,880 5,938 ,026 1,881 2,996 Ly 
3,208 939 2,688 11,337 3,751 8,751 3,604 
79 387 4 ,200 1,869 3,571 i 
3,929 2,509 2,877 86,286) 30,553; 66,128) 38,589 
6,561 ,611 5,068 2,057 487 893 
8,890 4,043 8,958 4,965 3,286 4,727 2,634 
2,812 2,138 2,675 } 3,049 5,967 2,631 
4,186 2,681 5,101 5,928 4,888 ,289 4,743 
5,603 +773 4,590 2,910 1,752 2,695 1,452 
4,764 5.054) 5,166 3,761 1,326 2,805 1,078 
7,378 4,653 5,838 69,365} 22,332) 40,181} 34,883 
8,257 5,682 7,450 3,86 1,528 4,878 i,t 
‘ 2,358 1,566 2,702 1,881 1,623 1,938 1,601 
Hennepin...| 144,289} 81,206] 119,234 4,140 2,184 4,756 239 
Houston.... 3,156 2,701 3,052 12,760 5,262 18,293 4,499 
Hubbard 2,312 1,618 2,230 4,481 3,37 4,318 3,365 
Isanti....... 3,442 1,437 3,147 2,352 1,431 2,552 1,3 
Itasca...... 8,896 3,594 5,616 3,749 1,618 4,339 308 
Jackson..,.. 5,187 1,676 4,129 5,627 3,780 6,023 3,114 
Kanabec.. 2,579 1,350 2,106 297 761 2,63. 
Kandiyohi.. 6,595 2,500) 5,813 4,122 2,663 4,540 2,319 
Kittson..... 3,127 1,080 2,332 2,605 1,898 2,300 7 
Koochiching | 5,065 1,316 3,148 ,52 ,482 3,805 2,012 
Lac qui Parle 3,243 2,066 3,992 6,768 3,868 6,413 3,996 
Lak 2,717 617 1,059 66 1,930 2,795 1,919 
1,566 385 9 = 2,428 1,278 2,488 1,126 
,077 2,849 5,878 9,268 5,383 8,305 4,751 
2,662 1,199 2,963 974|| Wright... .. 5,363 4,087 7,205 3,406 
5,163 2,551 4,989 2,264|| Yellow Med. 3,921 2,029 4,580 1,739 
Marsoton | 2688) 2] E48! F281 rocats...| eos.ana] 560.a0i| 600.006] 363,589 
abnomen. . i , ‘otals...} 698,811} 350,461} 600,806 
Marshall... . 4,802 1,904 3,259 1,866 Roe ele 


1938 (Governor)—Stassen, Rep., 678,839; Benson, Farm.-Lab., 387,263; Gallagher, Dem., 65,875; 
Castle, Industr., 899. es 
eee (President)—Lemke, Union, 74,296; Thomas, Soc., 2,872; Browder, Com., 2,574; Aiken, Soc. L., 


961. 
1936 (U. S. Senator)—Lundeen, Farm. Lab., 663,363; Christianson, Rep., 402,404. 
1936 (Governor)—Benson, Farm. Lab,, 680,342; Nelson, Rep., 431,841; Stewart, Industrfal, 7,996. 
4 1938 (President)—Foster, Com., 6,101; Coxey, Farm-Lab., 5,731; Reynolds, Ind., 770; Thomas, Soc., 
2 ee 
PAST VOTE OF MINNESOTA 


Bu vp ae oe Dem. and Lib., 35,211; Grant be (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 55,187; Roosevelt, 
ep., 55,708. ‘ 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 48,587; Hayes, Rep., 11,692. 

72,955; Cooper, Greenback, 2,389; Smith, Proh.| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 109,401; Taft, Rep. 
DoaRep., 144. 195,843; Chafin, Proh., 11,107; Debs. Soc., 14,527. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 53,315; Garfield, | 1908 (Gov.), Dem., 175,136; Rep., 147,997: Proh., 

Rep., 93,902; Weaver, Greenback, 3,267; Dow, 7, 516; Ind., 593. 

Proh., 286. .'| 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 106,426; Taft, Rep., 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 70,065; Blaine,| $4334; Roosevelt, Prog., 125,856; Debs, Soc., 

Rep., 111,685; St. John, Proh., 4,684; Butler, »B0D= ; 

Greenback, 3,583. 1916 (Fres.), Wilson, Dem., 179.152; Hugties, Rep., 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 104,385; Harrison,| 7/3344), Roosevelt, Prog., 290; Hanly, ‘Proh., 


| Rep., 144402; Fisk, Proh., "15,311; Streeter, U-| 1916(U. 8 Sen.” Dem WW7,541; Rep., 186,150: 


1892 “Gres,), Cleveland, Dem, 100,920; Harrison, | 1920 (Pres); Cox, Dem., 142,904: Hardin ae 
Rep. 122,823; Weaver, 107,077; Bidwell, Proh.,| 519,421; "Watkins, Proh., 11,489: Debs’ Soe. 


14,182. 56 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), “(Pr 
130,135, Mckinley, Hep.. 103.503: “Levering, | 'ekoGe edzg Coolidge, Rep... Tes enous 
Proh., 4,339; Palmer, Gold Dem... 3,222. Workers, 4,427; Johns, ‘Soc.-Lab.. Tase, Poster 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 112,901; McKinley, | 1998 (Pres.),'Hoover, Rep., 560,977: Smith, De 
Rep., 190,461; Woolley, Proh., 8,555; Debs, Soc., 396,451; Thomas,’ Soc., 6,774; Foster,’ Tm 
3,065. 4,853; Industrial,'1,921.. °° ~ Z 
Pc Ate * ee ae 


‘Back in the period of Louis XIV, Minnesota bel 
a ooouar Se CaaS were vee aes white? erage: oh ie baie ee = 
; 5 ey stayed in the region a year and then returned to Montres 
Batam a in fur ee In 1763 the region passed from France into the Possession of GEE 
mnesota was the scene, of the bloody Sioux Indian uprising in 1862 in whi 
Pee epdinne Ware ainin’’ ih which hundreds of whites 
pasts of the Slate : n ge spots and scenes of the uprising are marked in profusion in various 
e twin es of Minneapolis and St. Paul are the met: i 
are the markets through which pass the Northwest’s products, Rouin tivestece ne produce ain rite 
on the Great Lakes, is the outlet for much of the wheat and all of the iron ore exported from the State, 
+ 


he 
; 
. 
; 


ee le i li Cl ll i 


Election Returns—Mississippi 


es pluie drain oie ela aaa leaalaalsh ea, OF 
Mississippi 


(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 


1936 | 1932 | 1936 1932 
Counties | Roos.,| Landon Roos Hoover, | Counties | Roos Hi L | I 
, ’ ’ andon, | Roos., | Hoy 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. / Dem Rep. Deka ead 
We ** 1 * wi 4 
1,732 61 63 1,420 384! Lincoln 2,465 46 28 2,3 
2,396] 39 14] 2461 73 |Lowndes. 2}328] 50 3308 30 
1,418 31 24 1,237 73 |Madison. 1,838 22 10 1,474 51 
1,855 25 1l 2,370 38'|Marion.....} 1,932 21 16 2,429) 94 
1,716 9 1 814 8|Marshall....} 1,111 18 4 1,281 38 
2,296 89 12 1,941 204|'Monroe.....| 3,199 35 20 3,448 82 
691 28 12 1,923 27||Montg’m’y..} 1,383 5 1,366 17 
1,029 17 1 1,189 9||Neshoba....] 3,495 34 23 2,236 56 
1,559 12 5 1,455 16|| Newton -| 2,624 22 17 2,253 56 
13 35 6 1,110 23||Noxubee....} 1,332 21 6 ,052 41 
74 12 19 713 16||OkKtibbeha...| 1,714 16 3 1,574 26 
2,089 12 19 1,482 53/|Panola......| 1,481 3 0 318 20 
1,271 25 7 1,311 34//Pearl River..| 1,156 23 58 1,500 99 
2,059 33 16 1,672 62)|Perry....% 2. 737 13 3 523 15 
396 28 15 2,371 28)|Pike.. 2.2... 3,17 52 34 2,400) 118 
1,588 43 1,352 22)|Pontotoc. . 2,286 66: 23 1,862 41 
1,343 13 1,396 13 |Prentiss 1,809 27 23 1,976 76 
3,596 90 141 2,068 182.) Quitman. . 1,025 8 1 20 18 
1,089 28 965 25'|Rankin 1,884 36 15 1,536 52 
892 14 10 2 19 |Seott 2,097 23 10 1,537 17 
832 25 21 818 29) |Sharkey 567 5 51 
1,245 9 4 1,101 11/|Simpson 2,445 38 10 1,941 47 
1,279} 130 33 1,349 109| Smith. 1,676 bre 0 1,576 17 
4,208} 240 255 4,124 449 Stone 675 15 424 32 
8,647} 214 99 6,541 403)|'Sunflower . 2,508 14 if 2,411 34 
1,885 ll 1 1,799 5)|Tal’hatchie 567 4 0 2,453 16 
1,164 6 1 775 1O]} Tate. /.5. 1,088 6 1 986 
214 0 159 1};Tippah.....} 1625 13 6 1,972 
465 41 6 1,851 40||Tishomingo..| 1,619 19 95 636 112 
1,704 63 57 1,634 126}|Tunica...... 701 3 2 73 
2,004 10 il 1,526 38/|Union...... 2,249 a4 19 2,264 74 
883 3 753 Walthall. 1,234 24 4 1,069 
1,325 11 940 30'|Warren..... 3,233) _ 103 19 2,422 169. 
4,461} 122 63 3,816 173); Washingt’n 2,143 37 57 1,691 100 
1,477 5 1,420 27||Wayne...... 1,367 37 ,023 2 
651 19 2 1,831 26) Webster... . 1,439 40 14 ,092 35 
,209 44 45 1,033 31)| Wilkinson. . 767 11 10 13 18 
6,075 20 47 »830 191||Winston....] 2,418 14 7 1,720 12 
1,286 28 6 933 31)|Yalobusha...} 1,350 21 3 1,536 39 
Leal 2,566 2 1,903) 14|)|Yazoo......] 2,141 11 6 1,995 24 
Lee. . 3,585 36 6 3,704) 29)) ee 
Lefiore. 2,137! 19 16 1,877) 34|| Totals... .|157,318|2,760 1,675 140,168 5,180 


*Howard faction. 
**Rowlands faction. 
1936 (President)—Thomas, Socialist, 329. 


1936 (U. S. Senator)—Harrison, Dem., 140,570; no opposition. 


1932 (President)—-Thomas, Soc?, 686. 


PAST VOTE OF MISSISSIPPI - 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 47,288; 
Grant, Rep., 82,175 


1876 fEFeS.). Tilden, Dem., 112,173; Hayes, Rep., 
2 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 75,750; Garfield, 
Rep., 34,854; Weaver, Greenback, 5,797. 
1894 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 76,510; Blaine, 


Rep. 009. 
1888 "bres ), Cleveland, Dem., 85,467; Harrison, 
* Rep., 31,120; Fisk, Proh.,; 253. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 40,288; Harrison, 
Rep., 1,342; Weaver, People’s, 10,102; Bidwell, 
99. 


h., 995. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
63,793; Palmer, Nat’] (Gold) Dem., 1,071; Mc- 
Kinley, Rep., 5,123; Levering, Proh., 485. 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 51,706; McKinley, 


Parker, Dem., 53,374; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 3,187; Debs, Soc., 392. \ 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 60,287; Taft, Rep., 
4,363; Debs Soc., 978. : 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 57,227; Taft, Rep., 
1,595; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,645; Debs, Soc., 2,601. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 80,422; Hughes, Rep., 
4,253; Benson, Soc., 1,481. i . 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 69,277; Harding, Rep., 


11,576; Debs, Soc., 1,639 
100,475; Coolidge, 


1924 (Pres.), Davis, 
Rep., 8,546; LaFollette, Progs., 3,494. 

coe Pen Smith, Dem., 124,539; Hoover, Rep., 
27,153. i 


Mississippi’s vacation season is twelve months 
long, and most of Mississippi is a year-round 
country club. It is only in the last fifty years that 
the state has become a winter resort for visitors 
from the North; but for more than a century inland 
Southerners have moved to the Mississippi Coast 
or to the state’s many quiet springs and mineral 
wells for their summer retreat. The Coast, fresh- 
ened with the constant breeze from off the Gulf, 
is built up peek solidly with hotels, tourist 
camps, and cottages. 

The new highways bridge the centuries of 
Mississippi’s storied past. The Mississippi River 
bridge at Vicksburg spans the channel down which 
in 1863 Grant ran his gunboats past a gauntlet of 
fire from Confederate batteries. The seawall drive 
at Ocean Springs follows the Old Spanish Trail. 
The mile-long Iberville Memorial Bridge lies across 
the entrance to Biloxi Bay where in 1699 the French 
established their first capital in the Mississippi 


Valley. 


Spring comes early to Mississippi. On the Coast 
the camellia Japonica and wistgria bloom in Feb- 
ruary. The lavender wistaria’s“lacy clusters shade — 
a sun that is warm enough even this early for 
tennis and other sports. While golfers in the 
North are snow-bound, young grass carpets the 
greens of Mississippi's courses; and ‘‘Mid-winter’’ — 
tournaments attract special trainloads of players. 

Mississippi's misty wooded hills where pines and — 
live oaks are green the year round usher in the 
Spring with flashes of white dogwood and the © 
faint pastel bloom of redbud and yellow jessamine. © 
Peach orchards are bouquets of blossoms. Trayel- 
ing the Coast’s ‘‘Azalea Trail’ is an experience. 

April breezes from the warm Gulf_of Mexico 
open the summer yachting season. Small craft 
harbors like the new marina at Gulfport shelter 
fleets of moth-like sailboats. Excursion launches, 
carry tanned picnickers to the sea-swept beaches 
of Ship Island, twelve miles offshore, where a 
erim Civil War fort has been converted into a 


public recreation center, 
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aaa ee a Weak a I SP ile oh aS 
Missouri 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936 1932 1936 1932 
; Roos., |Landon,| Roos., | Hoover, Counties | Roos., | Landon,| Roos., | Hoover, 
or gg Dem. Rep. | Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
5,315 4,685 4,623 2,991 ||Livingston.. . 5,226 4,678 4,742 3,659 
3,702 3,987 3,280 2,826 ||McDonald.. . 3,503 3,312 3,943 464 
45 3,044 3,617 2,155 ||/Macon.....- 417 4,808 6,370 3,266 
7,455 2,508 7,301 3,037 ||Madison 2,323 2,013 2,347 1,428 
§,744 5,906 5,957 ,497 ||Maries..... - 2,414 1,306 2,758 745 
4,048 3,164 3,897 2,092 ||Marion..... 11,068 4,628 10,293 4,123 
5,681 5,022 6,220 3,395 ||Mercer...... ,834 2,757 1,52 1,357 
1,950 3,375 2,596 2,038 ||Miller....... 3,436 3,607 3,776 2,615 
,816 2,98 99: 2,411 || Mississippi. . 4,160 2,552 3,136 1,687 
11,241 3,624 erleeg ae Moniteau... ane ae a ae ep 
uchanan... 28,825 15,912 6,0 , F 
Buca teva 6,234 6,355}. 6,058 41 3,458 3,468 3,600 2,607 
Caldwell. ... 3,014 3,792 2,949 ,585 2,993 2,768 2,000 
Callaway... . 7,160 3,112 7,042 7,791 5,056 7,837 3,768 
Camden..... gene pace ete oie pore een Bee 
oe 8,89 ; i , ’ ’ , 
eon 5141; 57432| ~ 51072 3'504| 1:461| —_3°599 786 
1,073 1,522 2,995 2,836 3,567 1,798 
4'070| 5,772 11359 "981 1,358 730 
3,535 2,834 8,171 4,139 7,909 4,415 
3,433 5,498 3,098 3,382 3,502 2,396 
4,022 2,577 9,265 7,435 9,474 5,982 
2'812| 3,072 4'658| 27690 '358] 1,794 
4,491 9,398 5,898 2,871 5,783 2,462 
2,512 4,042 4,884 1,787 179 1,160 
6,180 9,068 3,899 5,126 4,355 3,811 
4,980 5,493 2,886 2,177 3,260 1,489 
3,041 3,166 1,902 3,458 1,987 ,180 
3,326 2,833 ,822 1,051 3,526 761 
3,066 2,143 9,733 2,723 9,294 2,575 
3,924 3,523 300 2,801 08: 1,706 
2,872 2,519 2,476 915 2,439 792 
2,313 3,293 466 1,911 ,600 1,139 
4,031 1,922 5,903 5,156 6,911 664 
3,775 9,141 . ee 3,302 3,351 3,681 2,271 
7,708 8,479 5,369 ||St. Francois. 7,876 7,271 7,613 6,017 
4,202 1,998 2,571 ||Ste. Eaniee 2,446 1,664 3,087 1,109 
3/115] _3,677|  _1/877||St. Louis....| 63/226] 45,541] 59,044] 35.872 
17,298 18,255 13,943 ||Saline... . 622 6,108 8,389 783 
4,521 4,006 2,953 ||Schuyler . 2,173 1,447 2,239 1,109 
4,888 3,376 2,476 ||Scotland 2,768 ,949 2,738 1,410 
4,927 6,809 3,631 ||Scott.. 7,763 3,126 6,948 2,310 
2,329 87 1,586 ||Shannon 3,069 1,225 2,949 879 
3,409 3,117 2,253 ||Shelby . 4,367 1,697 4,215 1,104 
1,745 13 1,337 | |Stoddard 6,608 4,828 7,139 3,234 
5,297 4,775 660 ||Stone....... 1,366 36) 1,911 1,748 
1,605 2,689 1,439 ||Sullivan 3,986 4,019 4,053 3,373 
13,220) 23,458 13,073 ||Taney...... 1,710 2,827 1,911 2,045 
14,440 17,349 11,788 ||Texas....... 4,718 13 4,996 2,621 
5,575 13 ,0o9 ||/Vernon..... 6,872 4,546 6,687 2,856 
5,797 481 ,088 ||Warren..... 2a 2,639 1,613 1,974 
65,899] 148,998 70,141 ashingt’n. 2,942 2,909 3,275 246 
2'134| 3/045] «1465 ||Wayne...... "235| 2/404 °172| 1955 
4'258 '960} 21804. || Webster. 3.612| 4/469] 47211] 3/083 
7,355| 7/906]  5,670||Worth...... 1/944] 1581 1.763 “041 
Yood] $746] H'341 [Se Eouis'Gy'| 200'088| 127'se7| a0eSesl 198098 
: ; ; 3 y i : 226/338| 123/44 

2,258 4,428 1,604 aes 
5,118 6,177 3,611 Totals. . 11,111,043! 697,891| 1,025,406] 564,713 


~ 1938 (U. on Senator)—Clark, Dem., 757,587; Caulfield, Rep., 488,687; Hodges, Soc., 


Soc. Lab., 


1,712; Oberheu, 


1936 (President)—Thomas. oa , 3,454; Lemke, Union, 14,630; Browder, Communist, 417; Colvin, 


‘Proh., 908; Aiken, Soc. Lab. 
1936, (Governor—Stark, Dem., 


Soc., 2,807, Williams, Conn. 345; Cox, Soc. Lab 


Soc., 16,374 
eee gieress Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 151,434; 
t, Rep., 119,116; Dp Sonne Lab. Rep., 21429! 
4876. ag Tilden, Dem., 3,077; Hayes, Rep., 
145,029; Cooper, Cerpeek. 3,498. 
1880 (Pees) prepecds. Dem., 208, 609; yeaa 


Rep., 153,5 Véeaver, Greenback, 
1884 pres. Dpieteined: Dem., 235, aBhe Staine, 
Rep., 202,929; St. John, Proh., 2,153. 


Cleveland. Dem., 261, 943; Harrison, 
Rep., ie Fisk, Proh., 4/539; Streeter, U: 


619. 
1892 (bres), Cleveland, Dem., 268,188; Harrison, 
226 * Weaver, Peoples’, 41,213; Bidwell, 

Proh., 133 eh 


1896 (Pres. a: Bryan, Dem. and Eee gare 
313,576; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 363; 

q McKinley, Rep., "239, a03) Levering, Proh., 2,462" 
1900 Marat Bryan Dem., 351,922; McKinley, 
, 314,092; Woolley, Proh., 5,965: Debs, Soc., 


1904 *ices.), Parker, Dem., 296,312; Roosevelt 


1,037,133; Barrett, Rep., 772,934; Botz, Non. Part., 


4,082; Duemler, 


19 be ‘(President)—Upshaw, Proh, 2,429; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 404; Foster, Communist, 568; Thomas, 


uae 321,449; Swallow, Proh., 7,191; Debs, Soc., 


1908’ (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 346,574; Taft, 

347,203; Chafin, Proh., 4,331; Debs. Soc., a5 $31. 
1912 (Prés.), Wilson, Dem., 330, 746; Taft, Rep., 
20 eee Roosevelt, Prog., 124, 371; Debs, Soc., 


28, 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 398,025; Hughe 

69,339; Hanly, Proh., 3, ‘Gb4; Benson, "Boe, . icy 

you ES 

Soc., 14,659; Soc. Lab., Reaves au, be 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 574, 799: 
721,162; Watkins, Proh., "Bilday Debs, 
ise 343: Christensen, F.-Lab., 
res oolidge, Rep., 648, "iBe: D 
572,753; LaFollette, Progs., 84,1 : Der, Bron. 
1,418; Johns, Soc-Lab., 909; Wallace. Comm? 


Lan 259. 
1928 “Pies.). Hoover, Rep., 834,080; Smith, Dem., 
662. Reynolds, Soc. 


Rep., 


3 S, 


Thomas, Soc.,.. 3, 739; 


Lab., 340. 


Missouri, made a territory in 1812 and admitted to the Union Au 
years, half the number retiring each year, Sak Mouse of R 


members, elected for four 
of 150 members, elected for two years. 


a Senate of 34 
Representatives 


Ce, 
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eee ee ek ee a 


Montana 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936, 1932 1936 1932 
Counties | Roos Landon,| Roos Hoover Counties Mioos., | Lantout Rowan.) Koo 
> > “9 ’ ay on,| Roos., A 
Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Hower 
1,304 1,834 1,418 ||Meagher.... 767 9 
1087 | 1,637 967 ||Mineral.. 1: 657 315 578 263 
851 1,977 1,068 |/Missoula....] 7,690 | 2,697] 5,242 | 3.819 
50 988 514 ||Musselshell.:] 2/092 77 1/584 1020 
1,617 | 2,872] 1,942 ||Park..... 2, 2,968 | 1,588 | 2537 | 1895 
46 915 569 ||/Petroleum 523 258 "544 3 
4,077 | 10,047 | 5,800 ||Phillips. 2,555 850 | 2,056 | 1,127 
878 | 2,093)| 1,234 |/Pondera.. - 2/213 658 | 1,805 : 
1,381 2,722 758 545 875 5 
467 1,172 2,060 799 | 1,869 | 1,031 
1,221 1,929 | 1 877 454 732 6 
1/640 | 3/893 | 2° 2,859 1,580 | 2,293] 1,714 
598 973 6 | 2516 1,066 | 1,768] 1218 
1,821 | 4,490 | 2,400 |/Rosebud.:::] 2'923 ‘05: 1,646 | 1.028 
2,460 | 41026} 21978 |/Roosevelt:::] 15624 866 | 27263 965 
2,151 | 4/359 | 2/559 |/Sanders. .: |! 1:788 718 | 1,564 760 
548 | 1/044 678 ||Sheridan..--} 2/503 513 | 1/450 739 
781 L717 702 ||Silver Bow. .| 17:697 | 4,528 | 13,635 | 6.793 - 
331 468 419 |/Stillwater... 1,292 1,034 1,281 1,086 
475 855 Sweet Grass. 783 664 76 "784 
1,014 | 3,257 | 1,589 ||Teton....... 1,917 604 | 1,497 875 
573 1,246 TEOOING. 5 oe 2,120 654 1,917 a7 
645 1,312 720 |/Treasure 398 244 3 278 
1,401 | 2)514 | 1,361 |/Valley....°: 862 996 | 2,616 | 1,242 
2)951 | 4:714 | 3/671 ||Wheatiand 1,037 602 998 8 
276 ; 732 255 Ww ibaux. . nae 790 362 798 
a 6 ellowstone. 8,575 5,19. 5,7 
iii] wsi9 | 1006 | 1:764| 1,097 | ee 
McCone... 1/366 332 | 1,020 456 Totals...! 159,690] 63,598 | 127,286 | 78,078 


1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 5,549; Thomas, Soc., 1,066; Browder, Com., 385: Colvin, Proh., 224. 
1936 (U. S. Senator)—Murray, Dem., 121,769; Larson, Rep., 60,038; Monaghan, Ind., 39,655. L 
1936 (Governor)—Ayers, Dem., 115,310; Hazelbaker, Rep., 108,914; Cavanaugh, Soc., 917; Ryan, 


Union, 838; Fredrickson, Com., 374 


1932 (President)—Foster, Communist, 1,775; Harvey, Liberty, 1,449; Thomas, Soc., 7,891. 


PAST VOTE OF MONTANA 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 17,581; Harrison, 
Rep., 18,851; Weaver, People’s, 7,334; Bidwell, 
Proh., 549. 

1896 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 10,494; Bryan, Dem. 
and People’s, 42,537; Levering, Proh., 186. 

1900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 25,373; Bryan, Dem., 
37,145; Woolley, Proh., 298; Debs, Soc., 708. 

1904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 34,932; Parker, Dem., 
21,773; Swallow, Proh., 335; Debs, Soc., 5,676. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,326; Taft, Rep., 
32,333; Chafin, Proh., 827; Debs, Soc., 5,855. 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 27,941; Taft; Rep., 
ae Roosevelt, Prog., 32,456; Debs, Soc., 


,885. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 101,063; Hughes, Rep. 
66,750; Roosevelt, Prog., 298; Benson, Soc., 9,56 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 57,372; Harding, Rep., 
109,430; Christensen, F.-Lab., 12,204. x 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 74,138; LaFollette, 
Progs., 61,105; Davis, Dem., 33,805; Foster, 
Workers, 357; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 247. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 113,300; Smith, 78,578; 
Thomas, Soc., 1,667; Foster, Com., 563. 


The earliest peoples inhabiting the northern 
Montana plains were apparentiy Snake Indians of 
Shoshonean stock. Later Nez Perces, Flatheads, 
and Kootenais pushed eastward through passes 
from the headwaters of the Columbia River system. 
Then came horses and firearms, and the whites 
themselves to set ba an entirely different state of 
affairs in their hitherto relatively peaceful exis- 


- tence. First, a growing and expounding Siouan 


race, pressed forward also by an expanding irre- 
sistible Algonkian stock, occupied the high plains 
and pushed back its peoples behind the wall of 
mountains. These were the Crows from the south, 
the Assiniboins to the east. Lastly, armed with 
strategy and firearms, and given speed and range 
with horses, the Blackfeet came forth from their 
forests to become the terror of the north. They 
grew strong on the abundance of food and game 
on the Great Plains, and pushed the Crows beyond 
the Yellowstone River, until met by the forces of 
white soldiers and the tide of civilization. 

The mountains of Glacier National Park in 
Montana are made up of many layers of limestone 
and other rocks formed from sediments deposited 
under water. At intervals muds were laid down 
which later became consolidated into rocks known 
as “shales” and ‘‘argillites.’’ Limy or calcareous 
muds were changed into limestone. The rocks show 
ripple marks which were made by waves when the 
took material was soft sand and mud. Raindrop 
impressions and sun cracks show that the mud 
from time to time was exposed to rains and the 
dryii action of the air. These facts indicate 
that the area was once covered by a shallow sea. 
The geologist estimates that these depositions were 
made several hundred million years ago. 

In the plains area east of the mountains are 
other lime and mud formations, younger and softer 
than the rocks which make up the mountains, 


but formed under much the same conditions. These 
contain many forms of life, such as fish and shells. 

In Glacier National Park some of the ancient 
glacier ice still remains in the higher portions of 
the valleys and a study of these ice fields Serta 
interpreting the history of the park during the 
Ice Age. It is evident that ice did not cover the 
entire range, but that the higher peaks stood out 
above the ice, which probably never reached a 
thickness of over 3,000 feet in this region. 
V-shaped valleys which had been produced b; 
stream erosion were filled with glaciers whic! 
moved slowly down the valleys. The ice froze 
onto all loose rock material and carried it forward, 
using it as abrasive to gouge out the rock, the 
valley bottoms, and sides. Gradually the valleys 
were molded until they had acquired a smooth 
U-shaped character. There are examples of this 
work of ice in the park, among which are Two 
Medicine, Cut Bank, St. Mary, Swiftcurrent, and 
Belly River Valleys. " 

In addition to smoothing the valley down which 
they moved, the glaciers produced’ many rock 
basins called cirques. These are the result of ice 
plucking in the regions where the glaciers formed. 
Alternate freezing and thawing cause the rock to 
break and the resulting fragments are carried 
away by the moving ice mass. In the majority 
of cases the cirques have lakes on their fioovs. 
The park is dotted with these little lakes scattered 
throughout the high mountain country. The 
valley lakes are usually larger than the ciraue 
lakes and have a different origin. As the glaciers 
melted they deposited huge loads of sand. mud. 
and boulders in the valley bottoms called moraines. 
Debris of this nature has helped to hold in the 
waters of St, Mary, Lower Two Medicine, MceDon- 
an Bowman, and numerous other lakes in the 
park. 
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Nebraska 
a Se (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
at i ln nn ee ee a eee 
1936 1932 1936 1932 
Counties | Roos., |Landon,| Roos., | Hoover, Counties | Roos., |Landon,| Roos., | Hoover, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Adams 6,126 4,094 5,611 3,915)|Johnson 2,359 2,126 2,50 1,644 
mentelobe 3,165 3,304 4,053 2,270|| Kearney 2,445 1,214 2,367 1,129 
Arthur 8 237||Kelth......... ,000 1,094 2,009 946 
Banner 367 277 357 285||Keya Paha 556 830 6 675 
Blaine 365 342 431 244||Kimball 1,137 842 1,268 793 
Boon 3,095 2,728 4,360 1,862||Kmox....... 4,449 2,949 5,229 1,830 
Box Butte... 2,900 1,711 2,688 1,772||Lancaster. - . 22,366} 20,902} 18,190} 20,772 
1,290 2,098 808]|Lincoln..... 6,742 ,857 6,047 3,082 
41 1,565 1,174||Logan...... 5 346 
4,595 5,872 3,773||Loup....... 335 438 389 287 
2;710 3,734 1,857||McPherson. . 250 326 367 291 
2,442 4,456 1,712||Madison... . 6,044 5,149 7,366 3,389 
3,669 5,155 2,756 2,401 307 2,881 1,698 
2,394 4,981 ,696 1,999 1,354 2,008 1,406 
1,031 1,408 4 2,012 1,770 2,479 1,156 
1,874 2,912 1,754 3,459 2,720 3,593 2,075 
37 3,068 1,285 2,778 2,317 3,43 1,812 
2,856 3,878 2,320 4,173 4,399 4,752 3,119 
1,644 4,076 648 2,297 2,074 2,641 1,568 
2,275 4,391 1,191 1,584 86 1,669 
5,250 8 3,953 2,587 1,884 2,589 1,709 
1,264 3,044 86: 2,357 2,016 2,980 1,128 
2,083 2,457 2,095 6,249 2,850 6,691 1,864 
3,573 4,513 2,859 2,519 2,256 2,939 ‘| 
1,093 630 3,445 2,078 3,479 1,972 
2,108 2,953 1,620 5,813 3,908 5,383 2,802 
4,561 ,247 3,48 0 4 810 613 
35,349] 59,347) 33,938 5,480 2,637 5,831 1,993 
1,054 3 3,030 1,569 3,112 1,148 


5,291 7,036 49315 2,701 1,294 2,670 952 
996 1,204 68 956 674 1,006 667 
744 775 622 1,917 1,169 2,302 568 
647 1,263 477 3,418 2,628 3,841 1,878 

6 395 251 374 66 

1,107 2,832 8 2,676 1,195 3,273 739 

5,146 6,261 3,743 1,960 2,033 400 1,584 

2,748 2,969 2,003 3,426 2,263 3,70 1,382 

1,692 ar ¥,272| gcse ee 2.008 ~ 1,455 

p . +91 632 627 

1,285 1,772 1,168 484 358 


219 
3,741 4,554 3,920 3,573 
347,454) 248,731) 359,082] 201,177 


1938 (Governor)—Cochran, Dem., 218,787; Warner, Rep., 201,898; Bryan, by petition, 76,258. 

1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 12,847. 

1936 (U. S. Senator)—Norris (by petition), 258,700; Simmons, Rep., 223,276; Carpenter, Dem., 108,391. 
1936 (Governor)—Cochran, Dem., 333,412; Griswold, Rep., 257,267; Mehrens (by petition), 5,746. 
"1932 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 9,876. 


PAST VOTE OF NEBRASKA 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 18,329; Greeley, Dem. McKinley, Rep., 103,064; Levering, Proh 
and Lib., 7,812. 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.,'114,013; McKinley, Ren 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 17,554; Hayes, Rep., 121,835; Woolley, Proh., 3,655: Debs, Soc., 823. 
31,916; Cooper, Greenback, 2,320; Smith, Proh. | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52,921; Roosevelt, Rep.; 
Ref,, 1,599. 138,558; Swallow, Proh., 6,323; Debs, Soc., 7,412. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 28,523; Garfield, | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 131,099; Taft, Rep., 
eB ; Weaver, Greenback, 3,950; Dow,| 126,997; Chafin, Proh., 5,179: Debs, Soc.” 3,524. 
Proh., 1,599. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 109,008: Taft, Rep 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 54,391; Blaine, 54,029; Roosevelt, Prog., 72,614: Debs, Soc., 10,174. 
Rep., 76,912; St. John, Proh., 2,899. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 158,827; Hughes, Rep. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 80,542; Harrison,| 117,257; Hanly, Proh., 2,952: Bengon, Soc.. 7.141. 
 Rep., 108,425; Fisk, Proh., 9,429; Streeter, U.| 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem.,'119,608: Harding, Rep., 
La ipo 226. 247,498; Watkins, Prob., 5,947; Debs, Soc., 9,600. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 24,943; Harrison, | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 218,585; Davis, Dem., 
Uap. 87.227; Weaver, People's, 83,134; Bidwell, 137.289; LaFollette, Progs., 106,701; Faris; Proh., 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, and People’s (Populist), | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Re o : 
115,900; Palmer; Nat‘l’ (Gold) Dem... 2.686} | "197050" Thanos, Pa ii eae 


Emanuel Lisa, in 1805, established a trading post at Bellevue: } 
in 1810, in charge of Col. Peter A. Sarpy. ts vue) the Amenean: Wor, Ge. B00 eet 


Fort Kearney, on the Platte River, was built in 1848 for the protection of the Oregon trail 
Omaha was founded in 1854; the first legislature met there in 1855; the State constituti i 
by popular vote (for, 3,938; against, 3,838) in 1866. ‘The State cant ea ee 
er te iene, 3 capital was moved from Omaha to 
‘ ratified i wine of Nebraska was chartered in 1869 and opened in 1871. The new constitution was 
The old Overland and Oregon trails leading along the Platte river a th 
country are well marked with monuments and markers. One of the qiistendine ee rs 


Oregon trail is Chimney Rock, located near Bayard in the western part anci 
rock, within whose shadow thousands of pioneers have camped, Me able tf aa a one 


; 
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Nevada 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936 1932 1936 1932,” 
Counties | Roos., |Landon,| Roos., Hoover,|| Counties | Roos., |Landon,| Roos., | Hoover,— 

Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. |) Dem. Rep. Dem. R€Ep. 
“ ee | ns eae 2289 

765 1,518 680 Mineral.. 780 237 647 238 

1,179 5,837 1,349 NYO. Fans ,495 465 1,296 507 

346 398 330 Ormsby.. 752 433 579 487 

1,067 2,562 1,331 Pershing. . 861 275 792 246 

166 426 147 Storey.... 392 139 247 122 

180 385 135 Washoe.. 9,514 4,373 8,141 4,253 

390 1,126 406 White Pine. 2,808 876 2,178 1,361 
240 536 273 OOOO OOS eee 

256 1,105 296 Totals. . | 31,925 11,923 28,756 12,674 

495 983 461 


1938 (Governor)—Carville, Dem., 28,528; Fulton, Rep., 17,586. 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—McCarran, Dem., 27,406; Oddie, Rep., 19,078. 


PAST VOTE OF NEVADA 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 8,413; Greeley, Dem. sot eo: Bryan, Dem., 6,347; McKinley, Rep., 


and Lib., 6,236 


j ‘ 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 3,982; Roosevelt, Rep., 
—— Tilden, Dem., 9,308; Hayes, Rep.., 6,864: Debs, Soc., 925. 


Bt 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 8,619; Garfield, Rep., ttt Me ryan, Dem., 11,212}, Patty Shea 
1,878. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 7,986; Taft, Rep., 3,196; 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 5,578: Blaine, Rep., Roosevelt, Prog., 5,620; Debs, Soc., 3,31 $5 
7,193; Butler, Greenback, 26. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 17,776; Hughes, nem ag 


1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 5,149; Harrison, 12,127; Hanly, Proh., 348; Benson, Soc., 3,065. 


; Debs, Soc.. 1,864. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 714; Harrison, Rep., 2 4 
2,711; Weaver, People’s, 7,264: Bidwell, Proh., 89. tone (Pres). Coolidge, Rep, ean" 243; LaFollettes 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., and People’s (Populist), ! 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 18,327; Smith, Dem., 
8,376; McKinley, Rep., 1,938. | “44,090. 


1864. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 17 members elected for four years, half the nEnipes 
retiring each two years, and an Assembly of 40 members elected for two years, 


New Hampshire 


(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 


1936 | 1932 | 1936 | 1932 : 
Counties | Roos., Landon, Hoover,| Roos., Counties | Roos., |Landon,| Hoover,, Roos., 
: Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. 

ax 5,150 ao 6,048 4,911)! Merrimack. . 13,645) 14,456) 13,986) 12,805 
Benoit, ey 2,769 21 5,269 2,873 | rer pa pe 12,207) 15,466 14,902 11,363 
Cheshire... . 6,322 s O32 i, 1904 5, "098 creed 11,005 8,215 9,060 9,970 
22 8,737 737 7,189 2 oe Sullivan.. 5,113 5,347 5,153 4,368 
Grafton..... 8,520 11'336 10,810 2| ja a 
Hill’boro’gh .| 34,992' 23,293 23/308 32/458 Totals...! 108,460| 104,642! 103,6291 100,680 


1938 (U. S. Senator)—Tobey, Rep., 100,633; Brown, Dem., 84,920. 
od (President)—Lemke, Union, 4,819: Browder, Communist, 193. 

1936 (U. S. Senator)—Bridges, Rep., 107,923; Rogers, Dem., 99,195; Morse, Farm, Lab., 989. 
1932 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 947; Foster, Com., 264. 


PAST VOTE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ley, Dem. and Lib., 31,425; Grant, 21,650; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 3,420; Me- 
Mpep., gi 88; 0 Conor, Lab. Ref., 100; Black, Kinley, Rep., 57,444; Levering, Proh., 825. 
“e 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35,489; McKinley, Rep.. 
ihe Poros, sf Tilden, Dem., 38,510; ‘Hayes, Rep., 54,798; Woolley, Proh., 1,271; Debs, +». 190. 
41,540. 1904 (Pres,), Parker, Dem., 33,905; Lee Rep.. 
1880 pret Hancock, Dem., 40,797; Garfield, 54,180; Swallow, Proh., 749: Debs, Soc., 1,090. 
Rep. 856; Weaver, Greenback, 528; Dow,|1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 33,655; ahs on 
Prot, 180. Rens | 19s (ee Cate ee Dent Date, Se fe Re 
39,198; Blaine, Rep., res ison em EY D.. 
— (Pres), Moe bce on 571; Butler, Green- 32,927; Roosevelt, Prog., 17, "794: Debs, Soc., 1,980. 


1938 ee coat re Rep., 107,841; Sullivan, Dem., 80,847. 


peak ‘562. iis Eres ) Wilson, (Deme 43, 781; Hughes, Rep. 

Pres.) 43,456; Harrison, anly, Pro’ enson, Soc., 1,318. 

nk ne, pre ior 593; Streeter, United | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 62, 662; Harding, Rep.. 
mop, 46/1: 95,196; Debs, Soc., 1,234. 


ison,)} 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., a 575; Davis, Dem.,. 

1892 (Pres), Cleveland. oP _ 003; aBidwell, 57,201; LaFollette Prog., 8,993 
aa 45,658; \ as bay People’s, 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 115, 404; Smith, Den 
1886 (eies” ), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 80,715; Thomas, Soc., 455; Foster, Com., 173. 


4 


original thirteen; part of the main land of New England” between 
ey Sas Sead pane in 1623. The | the Merrimack and Piscataqua rivers. It was more 
SA hoes t re consists of a Senate of 24 members, | than a hundred years before the boundaries of the 
ected for two years, and a House of Representa- | province of New Hampshire were definitely fixed, 
Slee of from 418 to 427 members, the number de-| but once settled upon, in 1740 on the south and 
pending on the population. The State is divided | east and in 1764 on the west, these lines have 
remained practicaily intact to this day. 
Mirhe name of New Hampshire was first given to| The first settlement in New Hampshire was in 
this section of the country in 1629, when the| py. (then called “Little Harbor” and afterwards 
Plymouth company gave a grant of part of its| (144 portsmouth), in 1623, the second settlement 
colonial possessions to Captain, 2a New Hamp- at Dover in 1628, the third at Exeter in 1638 and 
Boece ihase Se ey deact Pt | the fourth at Hampton in 1639. 


Rep., 7,088: Fisk, Proh., 41. wt Gres.) ‘Cox, Dem., ‘9,851; Harding, Rep., 


Nevada, first settled in 1850, was made a territory in 1861 and was admitted to the Union Oct. 31, 
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New Jersey AS 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932, 1928) 


1936 1932 1936 1932 
Counties} Land.,| Roos., Hoov., Roos.,/Thom.||Counties| Land.,| Roos., |Hoov.,| Roos.,|Thom. 
Rep. Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Soc. Rep. Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Soc.. 


Atlantic..| 24,680) 39,605) 31,264) 28,071 794||Monm’h.| 41,460 38,914] 40,467] 35,219 893 
Bergen...| 89,628] 91,107] 86,885] 73,921| 4,577||Morris...| 32,365 24,980] 31,481} 20,117 rt 


Burl’gt’n.| 18,644) 26,095] 23,623] 15,824) 1,070}|Ocean...| 11,293 9,889] 10,513} _7,508 
Camden. .| 35,874] 86,300] 55,856] 48,825] 4,825]|/Passaic...| 49,046 71,384| 49,218] 54,576) 5,061 
Cape M’y| 8,531 9,363) 10,112) 7,160 174||Salem....| _ 7,671 11,614] 9,870] 7,357 147 
Cumb’l'd.}| 14,500] _ 20,492} 16,668) 12,371 728|/Somerset.| 15,806 15,987| 15,317) 12,345 541 
Essex... .|140,991] 174,857/149,630]132,666] 7,540|/Sussex...| 7,945 6,862| 7,130} 6,136 132 
~ Glouc’str.} 15,813] 20,516) 18,782} 13,817 836]|Union...| 59,553 70,813} 67,512| 51,357] 3,729 
Hudson..| 65,110} 233,390) 66,937|184,676| 4,923);Warren..| 9,437 12,476} 9,277| 10,636 417 


Hunt'd'’n | 8,832 9,526| 8,476) 7,531 274 
Mercer...| 29,283} 47,702] 33,715} 30,284] 2,606 Totals.|719,421 |1,083,549|775,684| 806,630) 42,998 
Mid’sex ..| 32,959] 61,679! 32,673] 45,997] 1,838 


1938 (U, S. Senator)—Barbour, Rep., 816,667; Ely, Dem., 704,159; Norman, Com., 3,515; Palangio, 
Soc., 3,671; SBrrorwerth, Soc. Labor, 1,873; Kelley, Proh., 85201; Turner, Townsend Plan, 3,521. 


1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 3,895; Lemke, Union, 9,045; Browder, Communist, 1,590; Colvin, 
Proh., 916; Aiken, Soc., Lab., 346 


1936 (U, S. “Senator)—Smathers, Dem., 916,414; Barbour, Rep., 740,088; Turner, Townsend Plan, 
6,651; Niessner, Soc., 3,309; Thomas, Proh., 967; Bopp, Soc., Lab., 448° Coley, Com., 1,414. ‘ 


1932 (President)—Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,062; Upshaw, Proh., 774; Foster, Com., 2,915. 


PARI-MUTUEL BETTING LEGALIZED BY A SPECIAL ELECTION 


Pari-mutuel betting on race tracks in New Jersey was made lawful by the voters in a special election 
on June 20, 1939. An amendment to the State Constitution to that effect was ratified at the polls by a 
majority of 156,127. The amendment went into effect on July 11, 1939, by proclamation of the Governor. 


PAST VOTE OF NEW JERSEY 


1872 aes lin Grant, Rep., 91,656; Greeley, Dem. cee 245,164; Swallow, Proh., 6,845; Debs, Soc., 
and Lib 
1876 (Bres.), Hayes, Rep., 103,517; Tilden, Dem., | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 182,567; Taft, Rep., 
115,9 265,326; Chafin, Proh., 4,934: Debs, Soc., 10,253. 
1880 Pies.) Hancock, Dem., 122, Bee ings 1912 (Pres.), Wiison, Den., 170,282: Taft, Rep., 
Rep., 120,555; Weaver, Greenback, 2,617 F sas Roosevelt, Prog., 145,409; Debs, Soc., 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 127, 7184: “Blaine, 15 
Rep., 123,433), St. John, Proh., 6, 153; Butler, 1916. Cred Wilson, Dem., 211,645; Hughes, Rep., 


Greenback, 3,456. 269,352: Hanly, Proh., 3,187; Benson, Soc., 10,462. 

- 1888 (Pres.), Gievelana, Dem., 151,508; Harrison, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 258,229; Harding, Rep., 

Rep 144 360 ; Fisk, Proh., 7, 933. 611,670; Watkins, Proh., 4,711; Debs, Soc., 
1892 UUbies. Ne Cleveland, Dem., 171,066; Harrison, 27,217; Christensen, F.-Lab., 2,173. 

Rep., 156,101; Bidwell, Proh., 8,133. 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 676,277; Davis, Dem., 

_ 1896 (Pres. }, Bryan, Dem. and People’ 's (Populist), 298,043; LaFollette, Progs., 109,028; Faris, Proh., 

133,695; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 6,378; 1,660; Foster, Workers, 1,560; Johns, Soc.-Lab. 


: McKinley, Rep., 921, 371; Levering, Proh., 5,617. 358. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 164,879; McKinley, Rep., 1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 616,517; Hoover, 
221,754; Woolley, Proh., 7,190; Debs, Soc., 4,611. Rep., 926,050; Foster, Com., 1,257; Reynolds, 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 164,367; Roosevelt,| Soc. Lab., 500. 


New Mexico 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 


1936 1932 1936 1932 
Counties | Roos., |Landon,| Hoover,| Roos., Counties | Roos., |Landon,} H e 
Dem. Rep. Rep: Dem. Dem. ene: Bon Bees 
Bernalillo..| 15,312 | 7,112 7,309 | 10,722 Otero oe 1,981 1,329 9 
tron.....| 1,457 795 610 972 |lQuay.....: 3,417 847 852 088 
2,508 1,830 4,257 ||Rio “Arriba: 4,697 | 4,100 2,880 5,337 
27740 3,214 4,282 ||Roosevelt..| 2/904 670 475 2/826 
1,022 932 3,738 |\Sandoval...| 2/095 1,799 1,562 1,808 
443 264 1/338 925 1,560 
2,495 2,354 4,702 5,364 3 
1,017 81 “968 3,625 5,739 
1,456 1,381 950 667 i 
1,772 13621 2,528 1,931 21495, 
887 7 1,47 "920 2416 3,277 
323 299 13131 1,836 1,803 2,202 
1583 1 172 3308 Valenci 3)337 Pont s8 Bets 
a0 vat 108 Be | SAT A a O4I 3)263 2,229 
; = 4 Totals. . .|105, 
Dak 2196 ‘otals, . ./105,838 | 61,710 | 54,217 | 95,089 
a te Nh de ee | 


1938 (Governor)—Miles, Dem., 82,344; Mitchell, Rep., 75,017. 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 924: Thomas, Soc., 343; Browder, Com., 43. 


1936 (U. S. Senate)—(Long term) Hatch, Dem., 104, 550; "Ever 
1932 (President)—Soc., 1,776; Com., 135; Lib., 389. WW, Rep., 64,817; Throp, Farm, Lab, 7 


PAST VOTE OF NEW MEXICO 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,139; Taft, Rep., 57,634; Christensen, F.-Lab., 
,900; Roosevelt, Prog., 8, 347: ‘Debs, Soc., 2.859. | 1924’ (Pres. 1. 
en ss en Peat ov ,693; Muah, ger. ; 48, & Tagocnae ee aa Davis, pay 
TO enson, Soc., 1928’ (Pre. H 
1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 46,668; Harding, Rep.,! 48, Are Foster, Con, RR. 68,648; Smith, Dem,, 


‘ 
» 
\S 
i) 
§ 


ee 


Sy Sak Sao 1936, 1932, 1928 


es in parentheses with Roosevelt, 1936, vote show American L 
in tia Bee Gees here ‘abot Party vote, which is included 


1936 1932 1928 


Couatied Paar eet; wee Thom., pose. Eps: Thom., Sma ‘iH 


71,631 (731) 52, “Bee 
5,288 (61) 
29,708 (405 


N 


23,467 (414) 
183 505 3. 538) 


5,867 (75) 

..-| 114,286 (12,822) 
Montgomery... .. 14,698 (84) 
Nassau 74,232 (1,646) 

29,207 (300) 
43,439 (1,196) 
62,945 (1,784) 


44) 
11/068 (86) 


15,876 (342) 
12,763 (112) 
14'619 (188) 
31,027 (618) 
4,229 (45) 


95 (28) 
14/978 a8) 
33.078 (486 


( 
19, 118 on) 
807 (32) 
7. ites tee 


9 (83) 
125" 3 es ,961) 
2 257 


320, 053 (36; 176 , 

46,229 (2,194) | 22,852 36,857 ) 
"Totals, N.Y. C..|\204l, a7 aie. 845)| 665,951| 38,520 |1,455,176 | 584,056 122,565 |1,167,907)_ 
7 Whole State|3,293,222 (274,924) 2,180,670. 86,879 |2,534,959 |1,937,963 177,397 12 089,863 2, 


SSS SSS 3 
1936 Serertge contenant Com., 35,609; Lemke over 1,900 scattering votes, largely in Erie 
Jefferson, (588), and Oneida (105) Counties. The Union candidates were not on the ballot. Ther 
- ly few scattering ballots for the Socialist Labor and Prohibition Bete 

1932 (President)—Foster, Com., 27,956; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 10,339. 

1928 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 107, 332: Foster, ‘workers, 10, bee: Reynolds, Soc, Lab., 


7 


Registration in New York City, Since 1928 


1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1930 


& 
‘Manhattan 635,383| 751,078| 500,436] 505,479| 594,794] 607,378 
ie ‘Bronx... 354/315| 369/821| 4321047] 426,978 

7| 701'810| 702772 

6,163| 426, 7| 354,662| 342:179 

61'364| 66,480| 72,527| 56,646| 57,157 


2,433,976|2,483,235|2,900,184' is 967,869|1,977,360 2,324,389! 2,338,804/1,568, 30 


istration in the State Gn N. City) was—(1922) 3,266,242; (1924) 3,887,5 
3,303 “ae +1926) 3, 621, Mee Meath 3,584,640; (1998) 4,885,276; 103) 4,007,050; (1930) 4) 038. ATE 
Po has 5, 315, 627; (1934) 4, 783, 095; (1935) 4,966, 819; (1936) 6, pet: 


“he enrol 1937 in Parenthesis) was: Dem., 1,676,203 (1, 7 


. 398,700 (367,360) ; Saeiee: Labor, 205,789 (205,358); Soc., 7,524 (8, ; 
1938" there were 9,055 election districts in the state of which 3,918 were in New York Ci 4 


Any, 1,055; Bronx, 766; Brooklyn, 1,244; Queens, 741; Richmond, 112). 
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New York City—President, 1936 


NEW YORK COUNTY 


Roos. | Land. | Roos. Roos. } Land. | Roos: Roos. | Land.| Roos. 
A.D. Dem. Rep. Am.L, ||A.D.| Dem. Rep. | Am.L. ||A.D.| Dem. Rep. | Am.L. 
1 15,977 3,870 1,905 9...| 29,834 11,296 2.130 ||17...| 18,382 2,375 1,446 
2 15,465 2,978 1,431 |}10...} 17,269 14,083 1,745 }|18...| 19,307 6,237 1,558 
3 18,760 6,067 1,002 ||/11...} 26,160 9,959 1,726 |}19...] 20,330 4,610 811 
of 11,700 990 2,178 |}12 22,261 9,559 1,287 ||20 12,658 3,559 711i 
5 18,753 4,485 5 13...] 18,028 6,943 3 21...) 25,101 6,591 1,113 
6 12,565 2,993 3,463 ||14...] 20,948 8,837 861 |/22...| 25,192 7,397 1,435 
7 29,562 13,302 1,805 |/15...] 17,085 21,494 1,041 |/23...| 50,534 | 16,852 4,165 
8 15,709 2,845 2,653 ||16...| 18,697 6,977 940 | 
Tot. .| 480,277 |174,299 | 36,857 
=. BRONX COUNTY 
i Ips 25,176 6,770 1,766 mes 20,588 3,525 4,745 Lieelezaj,ock 5,252 6,845 
mass 67,055 14,342 12,416 6. 25,919 2,971 7,736 8...] 82,793 | 29,009 | 13,037 
3.. 23,159 3,700 4,233 6; 84,842 | 27,582 | 13,664 
Tot..| 355,103 | 93,151 | 64,522 
KINGS COUNTY 
1 13,277 7,202 889 9...| 52,979 27,207 17,275 8,637 1,707 
2 81,961 24,287 21,370 |/10...) 16,871 10,467 58,428 | 15,033 | 19,294 
3 12,548 3,103 548 ||11...| 24,622 ie 12,540 2,588 2,551 
4 16,355 3,077 3,866 ||12 22,311 10,513 22,166 | 10,497 1,682 
5 17,074 8,312 1,030 ||/13 12,096 2,457 42,086 | 24,005 5,830 
6 16,257 3,379 4,936 ||14...| 14,372 1,982 32,189 | 10,361 8,761 
7 18,063 6,139 749 ||15...]| 15,240 3,709 ..-| 18,986 2,452 5,918 
8 13,983 3,402 592 1/16...| 72,531 12,179 ———|—_—__—. SS 
Tot..| 619,210 |212,852) |119,096 
QUEENS COUNTY 
UG 42,800 12,608 2,355 || 3...) 56,233 25,403 3,176 5...| 51,584 | 27,480 3,134 
ata 44,033 17,169 2,581 | 4...| 80,501 58,454 3,853 6...| 28,726 21,683 1,077 
Tot..| 303,877 |162,797 | 16,176 


RICHMOND COUNTY 
pes 21,786 11,989 | 1,070 | ae 22,249 | 10,863 | 1,124 | 


Tot..| 44,035 | 22,852 | 2,194 


Total City (1936)—Roosevelt (combined vote), 2,041,347 (1,802,502 238,845); L . 
Bicones, | “aS patella eee; gies ‘ x } enddn,| Cina 
Total City —Roosevelt, Dem., 1,455,176; Hoover, Rep., 584,056; Thomas, Soc., 12. . 
Com., 24,214; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 6,607. ® 00, 121 


New York State—Governor, 1936 


Lehman|Lehman|Bleakley 
Counties Dem. | Am. L. Rep. 


Lehman|Leh 
Counties: Dem. Ae ape 


656 53,951 ||Oswego. . 10,728 
52} 13/822||Otsego. . 7,930 37 15/828 
359] 38,252||Putnam. . 3,88 105| ‘6,407 
115| 20/995||Rensselaer 28/066 378] 37,993 
112| 20/017||Rockland. - : 14/253 326| 16,660 
299 30.807 at. Lawrence. = aie ey A SOQ ree seem :728 
vie i ,49 aQAtOs. 2.0.45 i Loe 13,382 i 
Pe GHemalgow.cs sy... 0s 4961 21| 13:427||Schenectady,........ 28/582 582 28 60d 
Clinton, .......+.-... 9.688 31) 11,170 Schoharie......-..... BiO99 | ee ei 6,787 
Eee erat s,s as 2, ORM IGR ak.1eaea-Aes if 
MOrtlalidc.dc ci new coe. 3 “ rate a piece 
Delaware. ........... 
PIMIDGHORB). 32 Yai. . aie ss 
. Eri 


t . 
8,562 73) 17, 

Petit an By tae Totals N. ¥. C..... 1,572,315 | 231,114 874,087 
3,902 35! 10,452|! Totals N. Y. State.|2,708,383 263,09212,450,104 


Lehman’s total vote, 2,970 ; z 
city; Minor, otal vote, 2,970,595; Laidler, Soc., 96,233; Minor, Com., 40,406. Laidler got 47,053 in N.Y. 


34 Governor)—Lehman, Dem. - 
Lay Preser' 20,440. i em., 2,201,729; Moses, 
. overnor)—Lehman, Dem., 2,659,519; : 

Vichert, Law Preserv., 83,452; Orange, Soc. eb) ae Ae "oon SE Bote 102,859; 
eee Governor)—Roosevelt, Dem., 1,770,342: Tuttle, "Rep. 1,045,341: Carroll 
928, Governor)—Roosevelt, Dem., 2/130/194: Ottinger, Rep.. 2,104.6: 

ee: ot Sy N. Y. City (1934)—Bronx, Lehman, 238,716; Moses Rep., 55,836; Ki eR 
,063; Moses, 138,214; New York County, Lehman, 311,731; Moses, 109,834: Queens, 1 peti aor: 


Moses, 88,071; . ,834; Queens, Lehm: : 
etn ae 71; Richmond, Lehman, 34,029: Moses, 14,604; whole city— ehman, 2,210,729: 1 ars 


Rep., 1,393,638; Solomon, Soc., 126; Varney, 
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New York State—Governor, U. S. Senator, 1938 


Governor U. S. Senator 
a omer fn he np ak 
County ~ Lehman Dewey Wagner O'Brian 
Rep 
53,887 
12,437 
34,775 


RO ee ee 
2 tO NS as et GD 


NODMNNWRON 
4 OI Aa bobs BY 
RONDO CIR © 


Penne ffs 
aebSa 


*nutwe +P 


1,525,359 893,366 51,670 


118,304 1,422 236,034 | 100,139 cn 906 
252,827 2,724 htt: 145,477 194,107 1,658 


02, 74,825 
194,878 1,794 213,344 23,618 149,101 1,026 
27,447 325 32,660 2,381 20,727 186 


Pa ast. a 


Grand Totals. ..| 1,971,307 | 419,979 | 2,302,505 | 24,387 | 2,098,919 | 398,110 | 2,046,794 | 11,821 
. 


; Lehman total, 2,391,286; Dewey total, 2,326,892; Thomas, Soc., 24, vey Orange, Indust. ole 25mm 
. Wagener total, , 497, 026: O'Brian total, 3, 058, 615; Hahn, Soc., 23, 553; Olson, Indust. Govt., 

; anes for U. S. Senator (unexpired term)—-Mead, Dem., 2,438, 904;' Corsi, Rep., 2,083,666; saidior ss Soe. 4 
je 


VOTE ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS, 1938 
Of the proposed Constitutional amendments, 6 won, by votes as follows: 


No. ; Yes No Blank, etc. _ 
1 1,521,036 1,301,797 1,908,019 
3 1,561,846 895,382 ° 2,251,945 
4 1,686,056 936,279 2,084,994 
6 1,869,883 940,770 1,915,081 
8 1,902,075 943,296 1,881,600 s 
9 1/407,056 935,744 2,349,044 
The proposal to lengthen terms of State Senators to 4 years was among those defeated. 
The total party enrollment in the state in 1938 (N. Y. City in parenthesis) was as follows—Dem , ° 


2,442,142 t1,676, 203); Rep., 1,930,858 (398,700): Amer. Labor, 222,058 (205,789). 


794 Election Returns—New York City; Mayoralty Vote, 1937 
New York City—Vote for Mayor, 1937 


BOROUGH SUMMARY ' 


BO Line ee ey Nee ee SS ee 
~ Mahoney La Guardia 3 
Trad Anti- Amer. 
tite Dem. Union Cone: Total Rep. Labor Fus. Prog. Total 
: 233,120 z, 44 1,842} 237,006|| 181,518} 99,735} 39,959 7,783| 328,995 
Bea 163,856 1378 1,571} 166,805 96,468] 138,756 30,677|- 6,421] 272,322 
Brookly: 282,137 2,490 2,020] 286,647|| 228,313) 200,783 55,423 9,997) 494,516 
Queens. 171,002 1,014 957) 172,973|| 144,433 40,153 26,217 3,136] 213,839 
Richmond. . 27,100 122 103 27,325 23,879 A ’ 336 34,858 
Totals....... 7,048 6,493! 890,756|| 674,611! 482,790! 159,556 27,673|1,344,630 


877,215 


MANHATTAN BORCUGH 


ER 


Mahoney La Guardia 
Trades Anti- Amer. 

Dem Union Com. Total Rep Labor Fusion Prog. Total 
9,357 57 85 9,499 4,229 4,532 991 192 9,944 
8,520 72 35 8,627 4,284 3,230 907 223 8,644 

11,291 100 74 11,465 4,937 3,396 1,352 226 9,911 
6,400 35 26 6,461 1,762 4,032 323 135 6,252 

12,724 85 71 12,880 4,045 1,837 758 181 6,821 

,o3 51 39 42 5,712 4,927 419 192 11,250 

12,456 116 95 12,667 13,606 5,06: 3,628 354 22,656 
7,645 53 86 7,78 4,145 5,722 820 200 10,887 

12,702 146 111 12,959 12,736 5,581 3,569 504 22,390 

vol 65 102 7,47 9,413 4,405 2,626 218 16,562 
11,954 105 73 12,132 10,734 4,481 2,689 448 18,352 
12,428 96 74 12,598 8,100 3,650 1,682 264 13,696 

,033 94 70 9529 T,447 2,704 1,405 327 11,883 
11,676 83 90 11,849 8,417 3,137 1,522 256 13,332 

592 86 130 8,80) 13,921 2,712 2,419 228 19,280 
12,492 110 100 12,702 5,813 2,912 1,272 246 10,243 

,806 55 28 6,889 4,662 4,681 602 269 10,214 

9,117 76 72 9,265 6,834 6,361 922 347 14,464 
6,647 73 40 6,760 8,638 3,147 1,146 506 13,437 
5,985 56 36 6,077 5,657 2,800 571 226 9,25 
7,850 97 96 8,043 10,341 4,286 2,097 700 17,424 
11,703 11 85 11,902 8,650 4,566 2,316 577 16,109 
24,095 219 224 24,538 17,435 11,568 5,923 964 35,890 
Totals. .| 233,120 2,044 1,842 | 237,006 181,518 99,735 39,959 7,783 | 328,995 
BRONX BOROUGH 
Trades Anti- Amer. 

Union Com Total Rep. Labor Fusion Pros. Total 
111 127 16,648 5,968 5,255 1,398 344 12,965 
277 269 28,227 17,142 26,163 6,749 1,143 51,197 
115 56 10,339 5,028 10,087 ,536 476 17,127 
88 88 10,155 4,224 9,18 1,311 518 15,239 
92 68 6: 5,146 10,092 1,468 598 17,304 
290 451 41,681 27,027 29,849 7,712 1,561 66,149 
102 78 9,172 6,583 14,826 065 509 23,983 
303 434 42,968 25,350 27,297 8,438 1,272 62,357 
Totals. ...| 163,856 1,378 1,571 | 166,805 96,468 | 138,756 30,677 6,421 | 272,322 


oR CSI RR A a a at Sec Rh heed Nai ee tah Dd LEER at IE 
B 


ROOKLYN BOROUGH 


I a te 


‘ Trades Anti- Amer. 
Union Com. Total Rep. Labor | Fusion Prog. Total 
51 60 | 7,153 5,492 | 2,456 1 1,164] _176 
315 296 | 32/986 || 25.942 | 34'379 8/380 1358 70.088 
37 31 6.473 4'336 1,753 851 224 71 
107 37 9080 4'824 5,696 863 | 272 |. 115655 
63 47 9/138 8/918 2/619 1,104 192 | 127833 
52 33 5.679 7,832 7.179 751 192 | 151954 
72 55 | 10,720 5,975 2,374 2,038 243 *630 
55 39 810 4584 715 72 238 7,260 
235 214 | 27°01 22237 | 12/072 6,436 770 | - 41.515 
85 85 | 10,292 7,654 2/286 1,623 220 | 11.783 
ui 89 | 127432 || 10/033 51573 2'313 381 | 18/300 
83 71 | 13,929 145 4161 1,625 245 | 14/483 
iH 61 30 5,917 4/362 2°704 $22 200 8,088 
nf 62 32 6,513 182 6,398 835 290 | 113349 
x 48 42 | 105092 4'616 1341 676 149 6,782 
18 221 188 23,356 22/069 34,916 7,339 1,332 | 65,676 
: : : 528 
18 248 17 23,596 18,970 28,152 5,014 106 53°08 
90 113 74.| 12,985 9,354 | 4'160 1,562 art 14a? 
31 156 193 | 18,713 || 19'670 | 11/471 5,037 590 | 36,768 
2 116 117 | 14,034 || 11/601 | 14'010 2/213 541 | 287365 
23 ; 68 32 5,092 4327 7,968 1°733 313 | 14/341 
Totats....| 282,137 2,490 2,020 | 286,647 || 228,313 | 200,783 | 55,423 9,997 | 494,516 
QUEENS BOROUGH } 
20,698 154 107 ] 20,959 )) 16,305 6,720 979 
aoe | S| a) azasa | aeasr | Soe] Be | Be | 2hee7 
45,916 279 299 | 46,494 || 467407 9,150 #300 $80 e3'3y 
29169 160 127 | 29,985 || 25/200 7,032.) 3.751 532 | 36,515 
18,98 110 107 |. 197201 15,516 2'964 21453 254 87 
171,002 1,014 957 | 172,973 || 144,433 | 40,153 | 26,217 3,136 | 213,939 


Election Returns—N. Y. City; Mayoralty Vote 795 
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RICHMOND BOROUGH 


Mahoney La Guardia 
Trades Anti- Amer. ae ; 7 
A.D. Dem. Union Com. Total Rep. Lab. Fus. Prog. | Total 
Lene 13,621 65 55 | 13,741 || 12,124] 1,750 | 3,501 176 | 17,551— 
Awa. wes 13,479 57 48 13,584 11,755 1,613 3,779 160 17,307 
Totals..| 27,100 122 103 27,325 23,879 3,363 7,280 336 34,858 


City Controller-—McGoldrick, Fusion, 1,178,959; Taylor, Dem., 955,993. 

District Attorney. N. Y. County—Dewey, Fusion, 326,351; Hastings, Dem., 217,332. 

President, City Council—Morris, Fusion, 1,159,187; Schneider, Dem., 927,460. 

Borough Presidents—(Manhattan) Isaacs, Fus., 286,656; Sullivan, Dem., 244,282: (Bronx) Lyons, 
Dem., 184,577; Nagler, Amer. Lab., Soc., 155,998; Grieve, Rep., 58,985; (Brooklyn) Ingersoll, Fus., 
431,596; Kleinfield, Dem., 307,838; (Queens) Harvey, Fus., 183,005; Brunner, Dem., 167,463; (Richmond) 
Palma, Fus., 31,806; Fetherston, Dem., 28,754. 


New York City—Vote for Mayor, 1897-1933 


1897 1901 
Borough Van {George Low, |Sanial,|| Shep- Han- | Kein- | Man- 
Wyck. Jeff. | Tracy | Cits. Soc. ard |*® Low | _ ford ard ierre 
Dem. | Dem. | Rep. | Union| Lab. Dem. | Fus. |Soc. D./Soc. L.| Proh. 
Manhattan & Bronx} 143,666] 13,076] 55,834] 77,210 9,796|| 56,631] 162,298 6,409 4,323 617 
Brooklyn.......... 76,185 6,938} 37,611] 65,656 3,593}| 88,858} 114,625 2,692 1,638 501 
PURSES i c.wdw,a'c 0, 8.0.0, 5 9,275 1,096 5,639 5,876 921 13,679} 13,118 613 181 74 
Bichniond......... 4,871 583 2,779 2,798 157 6,009 6,772 120 71 72 
Totals, City . .|233,997| 21,693| 101,863| 151,540| 14,467|| 265,177| 296,813| 9,834: 6,213 1,264 
1903 1905 
r Borough Mc- Fur- |Hunter| Mc- Mc- | & Hears Kin- 
Clellan| Low man Soc. Kee |/Clellan| Ivins | M. O. Lee neally 
Dem. | Fus. |Soc. D.| Lab. | Proh. || Dem. | Rep. L. Soc. |Soc. L 
Manhattan & Bronx| 188,681} 132,178} 11,318 3,540 376)| 140,264] 64,280] 123,292 7,466 1,485 
i oe 102,569} 101,251 4,529 1,411 396|| 68,788} 61,192] 84,835 3,387 657 
I Seo 17,074} 11,960 976 178 47}| 13,228 7,213) 13,706 847 95 
Richmond......... 6,458 6,697 133 76 50 6,127 4,499 3,096 117 39 
Totals, City ..| 314,782| 252,086| 16,956 5,195 869|| 228,407] 137,184| 224,929| 11,817| 2,276 
1909 1913 
Borough Gay- | Ban- |Hearst| Cas- |Hunter Mit- Wal- | Ray- 
, nor nard Civ. sidy Soc. ||McCall} chel |Russellj ters | mond 
é Dem, |R.Fus.| All. Soc. Lab. Dem. | Fus. Soc. |Soc. L.| Proh. 
| ee | eee eee 
Manhattan & Bronx! 134,075) 86,497) 87,155) 6,811 813}| 129,113] 178,224] 17,383 952 412 
4 Brooklyn........-. "666| 73:860| 49,040| 3.874|  369|| 77/826| 137,074] 11’560] 538] 587 
4 RIOEDS soe cn ov S~ se 17,570} 11,907| 15,186 1,00: 56}| 20,097) 34,279 865 129 118 
. Richmond......... 7,067 2, 18 8,604 
% Totals, City.. .' 250,378 177,304| 154,187| 11,168 1,256|| 233,919| 358,181| 32,057 1,647 1,213 
; 1917 1921 
h Ben- Mit- ; Hill- Cur- | Pan- De |Quinn 
4 gg Hylan} nett chel uit Hylan\| ran ken | Hunt | Soc. | Hind: 
m Rep. Fus. oc. Dem. | Rep. Soc. |F.-Lab.| Lab. | Proh. 
; GMs 5 oy otis 113,728) 13,230] 66,748} 51,176|| 261,452) 124,253) 28,756 321 316 375 
ay 41,546 5,576| 19,247} 30,374)| 118,235) 34,919 1,255 33 2 120 
..-| 114,48 29,748] 52,921] 48,880] | 260,143] 128,259] 29,580 395 346 390 
399 .916| 13,641] 13,477|| 87,676] 36,415) 2,741 88 123 111 
a .968| 2,940} 1,425/| 22,741) 9,000 275 71 20 14° 
Totals, City. .! 313,956 56,438 155,497| 145,332|| 750,247| 332,846| 82,607! 1,005! 1,0491 1,013 
1 1925 1929 
Walk- |Water-|Thom-| Bran- | Fish- || Walk- La |Thom-) John- |En’ght 
pempugh a fon as don er er G’dia as son a. 
Dem. | Rep. Soc. |Soc. L.| Progr. || Dem. | Rep. Soc. |Soc. L.| Deal 
[ i a ee 079| 98,617) 9,842 388 387|| 232,370] 91,944) 37,316) 1,238) 1,121 
he 5 5 731296 39,615) 11,133) * 488 262/| 159,948) 52,646) 39,181) 1,577 845 
244,029! 139,060} 16,809 591 528)| 283,432| 132,095) 71,145) 2,585) 2,361 
103,629| 58,478) 1,943 155 284|| 166,188] 75,911) 24,807 906} 1,354 
22,724| 10,794 207 Hl 37|| 25,584] 15,079) 3,248 95 284 
' Totals, City... | 748,687) 346,564! 39,574| 1,643| _1,498]| 867,522! 367,675 175,697| 6,401! 5,965 
a 1932 1933 
i: ds| McK: Hilquit || O’Brien| LaG’dia | McKee |Salmon 
Boras ereeon pi rs Write-in San Dem. Rep. Fu. | Recoy. Soc. 


9} 40,011]| 192,649 203,479] 123,707) 10,525 
118566 so:312 68,980 93,403 151,669} 131,280] 14,758 
157,152| 73,431 erat mei 331,920; 194,558 eee 
1,648) 24, 1 
16,586 oe 982 2,293 15,784 27,085} 18,212 


443,901) 234,372] 249,887!| 586,672 868,522| 609,053| 59,846 


A recount, by court order, (1932) gave O’Brien, 1,054,324; Pounds, 443,020; McKee, 241,899; Hilquit, 
251,656. Minor (1933) Communist, 26,044. ; 


~ 1900 (Pres.), 


8 
1924 (Gov.), 


796 


Election Returns—New York; Electoral Votes, 1789-1820 


Past Vote of New York State 


1872 (Prées.), Greeley, Dem. and Libi, 387,281; 

“Grant, Rep., 440,736; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 1,454. 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 521,949; Hayes, Rep., 
489,207; Cooper, Greenback, 1,987. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 534,511; Garfield, 
Rep., 555,544; Weaver, Greenback, 12,373. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 563,154; Blaine, 
Rep., 562,005; St. John, Proh., 25,006; Butter, 
Greenback, 17,004. ¥ 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 635,965; Harrison, 
Rep.,; 650,338; Fisk, Proh., 30,231; Streeter, U. 
Lab., 626; Cowdrey, U. Lab., Ind. ticket, 2,268. 

~1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 654,900; Harrison, 
Rep., 609,459; Weaver, People’s, 16,436; Bidwell, 
Proh., 38,193. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
551,513; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 18,972: 
McKinley, Rep., 819,838; Levering, Proh., 16,086. 

Bryan, Dem., 678,425; McKinley, 

Rep., 822,013; Woolley, Proh., 22,077; Debs, Soc., 


12,869, 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 683,981; Roosevelt, 

, 859,533; Swallow, Proh., 20,787; Debs, 
Soc., 36,883. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 667,468; Taft, Rep., 
870,070; Chafin, Proh., 22,667; Debs, Soc., 38,451. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 655,475; Taft, Rep., 
455,428; Roosevelt, Prog., 390,021; Soc., 63,381. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 759,426; Hughes, Rep., 
869,125; Roosevelt, Prog., 10,172; Hanly, Proh., 
19,031; Benson, Soc., 45,944. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 731,238; Harding, Rep., 
1,871,167; Watkins, Proh., 19,653; Debs, Soc., 
203,201; Christensen, F.-Lab., 18,413. 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 950,796; Coolidge, Rep., 
1,820,058; La Follette, Prog., 268,510; La Follette, 
Soc., 198,783; Johnson, Soc. Lab., 9,928; Foster, 
Workers, 8,228. 

Smith, Dem., 1,627,111; Roosevelt, 

Rep., 1,518,552; Thomas, Soc., 99,854; Cannon, 

Workers’ Party, 17,813; Passonno, Soc. Labor, 


4,923. 
1928 (Pres:) Hoover, Rep., 2,193,344; Smith, Dem., 


2,089,863; Thomas, Soc., 107,332; Reynolds, Soc. 
Lab., 4,211; Foster, Com., 10,876. $ 
1928 (U. S.’ Sen.),’ Copeland, Dem., 2,084,273; 


Houghton, Rep., 2,034,014; McAlister,  Soc.. 

111,208. 
1930 (Gov.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,770,342; Tuttle, 
f 1,045,341; Carroll, Law Preserv., 190,666. 


Rep., 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,534,959; Hoover, 
Rep., 1,937,963; Thomas, Soc., 177,397; Foster, 
Com., 27,956; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 10,339. 

1932 (Gov.), Lehman, Dem., 2,659,519; Donovan, 
Rep., 1,812,080; Waldman, Soc., 102,959; Vichert, 
Law Presery., 83,452. 

1932 (U. S. Sen.), Wagner, Dem., 2,532,905; 
Medalie, Rep., 1,751,186; Solomon, Soc., 143,282: 
Calvin, Law Preserv., 74,611. 

1934 (U. S. Sen.), Copeland, Dem., . 2,046,377; 
Cluett, Rep., 1,363,440; Thomas, Soc., 194,952; 
Chase, Law Preserv., 16,769. < 

1934 (Gov.), Lehman, Dem., 2,201,729; Moses, 
Rep., 1,393,638; Solomon, Soc., 126,580; Varney. 
Law Preserv., 20,449. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., and Amer. Lab., 
3,293,222; Landon, Rep., 2,180,670;'Thomas, Soc., 
86,879; Browder, Com., 35,609. 

1936 “{Gov.), Lehman, Dem., 2,708,383; Lehman, 
Amer. Lab., 263,092—total, 2,970,595; Bleakley, 

2,450,104; Laidler, Soc., 96,233; Minor 
Com., 40,406. 

1938 (Gov.), Lehman, Dem., 1,971,307; Lehman, 
Amer. Lab., 419,979—total, 2,391,286; Dewey, 
Rep., 2,302,505; Dewey, Ind. Prog., 24,387—total, 
2,326,892; Thomas, Soc., 24,890; Orange, In- 
dustr. Govt., 3,516. 

1938 (U. S. Sen., full term) Wagner, Dem., 2,098,- 
919; Wagner, Amer. Lab., 398,110—total, 2,497,- 
029; O’Brien, Rep. 2,046,794; O’Brien, Ind. 
Progr., 11,821—total, 2,058,615; Hahn, Soc., 23,- 
553; Olson, Ind., Govt., 3,851. ‘ 

1938 (U. S. Sen., unexpir. term), Mead, Dem., 
2,060,876; Mead, Amer. Lab,., 378,028—total, 
2,438,904; Corsi, Rep., 2,066,631; Corsi, Ind. 
pee 17,035—total, 2,083,666; Laidler, Soc., 


Since 1856 the Democrats have held only two National Conventions in New York City, 1868 and 1924; 


Republicans none. 


Following are cities in which National Conventions have been held 


Chicago—1860 (R); 1864 (D); 1868 (R); 1880 (R); 1884 (R) and (D); 1888 (R); 1892 (D): 1896 (D); 


1904 (R); 1908 (R); 
Cincinnati—1856 (D); 1876 (R); 1880 (D). 


1912 (R); 1916 (R); 1920 (R); ° 
Philadelphia—1856 {(R); 1872 (R); 


1932 (R) and (D) 


1900 (R); 1936, (D). 


Baltimore—1864 (R); 1872 (D); 1912 (D). St. Louis—1876 (D); 1888 (D); 1896(R); 1904 (D); 1916 (D). 


Charleston—1860 (D). Minneapolis—1892 (R). Kansas City—1900 (D); 1928 (R). Denver—1 D). 
i Cleveland—1924 (R), 1936 (D). : ‘ ; bas : 


San Francisco—1920 (D). 


Houston—1928 (D) 


Electoral Votes, 1789-1820 


1789,—Previous to 1804, each elector voted for 
two candidates for President. The one who re- 
ceived the largest number of votes was declared 
resident, and the one who received the next 
largest number of votes was declared Vice-Presi- 
dent. The electoral votes for the first President 
of the United States were: George Washington, 
69; John Adams, of Massachusetts, 34; John Jay, 
of New York, 9; R. H. Harrison, of Maryland, 6; 
John Rutledge, of South Carolina, 6; John Han- 
cock,, of Massachusetts, 4; George Clinton, of New 
York, 3; Samuel Huntingdon, of Connecticut, 2; 
John Milton, of Georgia, 2; James Armstrong, of 
Georgia; Benjamin Lincoln, of Massachusetts, and 
Edward Telfair, of Georgia, 1 vote each. Vacancies 
(votes not cast), 4. George Washington was 
chosen President and John Adams Vice-President. 

1792.— George Washington, Federalist, received 
132 votes; John Adams, Federalist, 77; George 
Clinton, of New York, Republican, 50; Thomas 
Jefferson, of Virginia, Republican, 4; Aaron Burr, 
of New York, Republican, 1 vote. Vacancies, 3. 
George Washington was chosen President and 
John:Adams Vice-President. 

1796.—John Adams, Federalist, 71; Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Republican, 68; Thomas Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, Federalist, 59; Aaron Burr, of New 
York, Republican, 30; Samuel Adams, of Massa- 
chusetts, Republican, 15; Oliver Ellsworth, of Con- 
necticut, Independent, 11; George Clinton, of New 
York, Republican, 7; John Jay, of New York, 
Federalist, 5; James Iredell, of North Carolina, 
Federalist, 3; George Washington, of Virginia; 
John Henry, of Maryland, and S. Johnson, of 
North Carolina, all Federalists, 2 votes each; 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of South Carolina, 
Federalist, 1 vote. John Adams was chosen Presi- 
dent and Thomas Jefferson Vice-President. 

1800.—Thomas Jefferson, Republican, 73; Aaron 
Burr, Republican, 73; John Adams, Federalist, 65; 
Charles C. Pinckney, Federalist, 64; John Jay, 
Federalist, 1 vote. There being a tie vote for Jef- 
ferson and Burr, the choice devolved upon the 
House of Representatives. Jefferson received the 
votes of ten States, which, being the largest vote 


cast for a candidate, elected him President. Burr 
received the votes of four States, which elected 
him Vice-President. There were 2 blank votes. 
1804.—The Constitution of the United States 
having been amended, the electors at this election 
voted for a President and a Vice-President, instead 
of for two candidates for President.. For President, 
Thomas Jefferson, Republican, 162; Charles C. 
Pinckney, Federalist, 14. For Vice-President, 
George Clinton, Republican, 162; Rufus King, of 
New York, Federalist, 14. Jefferson was chosen 
President_and Clinton Vice-President. , 
1808.—For President, James Madison, of Vir- 
ginia, Republican, 122; Charles C. Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, Federalist, 47; George Clinton, of 
New York, Republican, 6. For Vice-President, 
George Clinton, Republican, 113; Rufus King, of 
New York, Federalist, 47; John Langdon, of New 
pear Cs ore Madison, 3; James Monroe, 3. 
acancy, 1. adison was chosen Presi 
vere Seetareccns: . tena 
-—For President, James Madison, Re - 
can, 128; De Witt Clinton, of New York, Pederalist 
89. For Vice-President, Elbridge Gerry, of Massa- 
chusetts, 131; Jared Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, 
Federalist, 86. Vacancy, 1. Madison was chosen 
President and Gerry Vice-President. 
1816.—For President, James Monroe, of Vir- 
ginia, Republican, 183; Rufus King, of New York, 
Federalist, 34; For Vice-President, Daniel D. 
Tompkins, of New York, Republican, 183; John 
Eager Howard, of Maryland, Federalist, 22: James 
Ross of Pennsylvania, 5; John Marshall, of Vir- 
ginia, 4 ope G. <a ae of Maryland, 3. 
cancies, 4. onroe was chosen Presid ¢ 
Te NWipese eens ont 
.-—For Presiden ames Monroe, 
Bee ecaee a John’ pea 
epublican, 1. ‘or Vice-President, Daniel B 
Tompkins, Republican, 218; Richard Stockton, oi 
New Jersey, 8; Daniel Rodney, of Delaware, 4; 
Robert G. Harper, of Maryland, and Richard 
Siete “3 Pennsy. je net 1 Wes ces Vacancies, 3. 
€s Monroe was chosen President and Dani . 
Tompkins Vice-President. sa 


4 


Q. Adams, of Massachusetts, | 


: 
: 
: 
| 
4 
; 
‘ 


. 
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North Carolina 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 


: 1936 1932 1936 1932 
; Counties | Roos., (Landon,| Roos., | Hoover, Counties | Roos., |[Landon,| Roos., | Hoovers” 
$ Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Alamance... 11,025, 3,847 8,240] , 4,478]|Jones....... ¥,563 188 1,449 132 
Alexander. . . 3,262 2,451 2,953 1,952;hee.... 2... 3,723 670 3,058 681 
: Alleghany... 2,345 1,498 1,951 810}|Lenoir...... 5,854 351 4,677 350 
.. An 4,629 381 4,252 223)||Lincoln..... 5,515 3,501 4,399 3,563 
= 4,557 4,751 3,871||Macon...... 3,311 2,554 3,223 2,307 
2,971 1,045 2,833||Madison. ... 3,133 5,099 2,769 4.552 
964 5,552 839]|/Martin ..... 4,477 ill 3,781 94 
115 3,154 65||McDowell. . . 5,352 3,114 4,810 2,478 
551 2,651 808||Mecklenb’g. . 26,169 4,709 18,167 4,973 
1,625 2,245 1,798|| Mitchell... . 1,687 3,380 1,773 3,798 
j 9,470 18,241 8,745] |Montg’m'y 3,484 2,506 2,927 2,153 
o 5,506 5,866 4,823||Moore...... 4,466 2,481 4,287 2,459 
4 2,825 8,465 3,444|/|Nash-...... 8,682 5 7AT2 53 
»421 5,479 3,750||New Hen’er . 7,379 1,306 6,030 1,430 
X 17 915 78||Nor’pton. . . 3,785 0 3,243 14 
1,889 3,455 1,765) |Onslow 2,758 235 2,615 25. 
, 207 1,858 69/)Orange..... . 3,860 1,446 2,924 1,114 
6,387 8,446 5,817||Pamlico..... 1,627 86 ,026 665 
: ,182 4,263 2,590) | Pasquotank. 3,226 324 2,946 328 
»214 3,348 3,131||Pender...... 2,379 333 1,993 270 
/ 96 1,639 64}| Perquimans. 970 161 1,280 225 
1,525 1,341 1,265}|Person...... 2,898 384 i 660 
3 2,116 8,016 1,904}/ Pitt... 2.25. 9,539 325. 7,724 5 
j 1,214 5,098 PGS... seas 2,521 1,794 2,401 1,421 
-) 45 4,375 466)|Randolph... 8,090 6,927 7,345 6,072 
1,024 5,012 931||Richmond.. . 6,709 607 4,862 693 
d 128 1,759 10,280 732 7,860 783 
f §42 1,241 11,366 2,522 7,795 2,896 
7,656 9,292 12,808 4,306 9,782 4,464 
,002 2,381 9,911 4,830 8,336 4,448 
1,546 4,674 5,937 ,948 4,911 3 
2,189 7,559 3,183 314 2,608 208 
a 66 872 6,505 4,513 5,785 3,992 
; 5,256 14,016 4,384 3,259 3,721 2,577 
‘4 | 4,294 8,833 4,766 7,490 
- 4,772 12,890 F 2,084 2,412 1,893 
Y 1,19: 2,845 2,001 2,523 1,671 
1,325 1,364 1,049 04 873 
185 3,808 7,480 601 6,103 710 
; 16 2,510 4,536 31 3,833 318 
r 9,514 19,301 19,850 2,456 14,863 2,170 
¢ 308} * 6,413 3,047 40 2,6 
2,264 6,346 1,875 535 1,681 619 
' 3,331 6,790 880 3,409 3,419 3,166 
. 5,099 5,255 7,087 1,751 6,365 1,631 
: 84 1,835 6,506 8,358 5,598 6,522 
¥ 141| 1,780 7,522 6,153 
. 302 1,050 ,209 4,200 2,789 3,422 
a 3,817 8,367 3,603 2,691 3,412 2,396 
3,061 4,360 | SS SS SS eee 
3 4,339 9,574 3,887 Totals...| 616,141) 223,283, 497,566] 208,344 
’ 1938 (U. S. Senator)—Reynolds, Dem., 316,685; Jonas, Rep., 179,650. 
4 1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 21; Brower, Com., 11; Lemke, Union, 2. 
j 1936 (U. S. Senator)—Bailey, Dem., 563,968; Rep., 233,009. 
7 1936 (Governor)—Hoey, Dem., 542,139; Rep., 270,843. 
& 1932 (President)—-Thomas, Soc., 5,591 
y PAST VOTE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
A 
: i , Dem, and Lib., 70,094; Grant, 133,081; Woolley, Proh., 1,009. ' 
ee as 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem, 124,121; Roosevelt, Rep., 
E 1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 125,427; Hayes, Rep.,| 82,625; Swallow, Proh., 361; Debs, Soc., 124. 
; 108,417. 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 136,995; Taft, Rep., 
ee 1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 124,208; Garfield. 114,937; Debs, Soc., 378. 
; Rep., 115,874; Weaver, Greenback. 1,126. ; 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 144,507; Taft, Rep., 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 142,592; Blaine, 29,139; Roosevelt, Prog., 69,130; Debs, Soc., 1,025. 
: Rep., 125,068; St. John, Proh., 454. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 168,383; Hughes, Rep., 
q 1888 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., 148,336; Harrison. 120,890; Hanly, Proh., 53; Berger, Soc., 509. 
a Rep., 134,784; Fisk, Proh., 2,789; Streeter, United) i916 (Gov.), Bickett, Dem., 167,761; Linney, Rep., 
4 Labor, . 20,157. 
4 } y 2 , : 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 133,098; Harrison, Pres.), Cox, Dem., 305,447; Harding, Rep., 
‘ HED. 100,565; Weaver, People’s, 44,732; Bidwell, bg AS Wate, Proh., 17: Debs, Soc., 446. 
: roh., 2, 


, 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 284,270; Coolidge, Rep., 

88; Palmer Tidold) ted Se betes 191,753; LaFollette, Progs., 6,651; Faris, Proh., 13. 

| te ae 7155 243: Levering, Proh., 681. 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 348,992; Smith, Dem., 
! 1900 (Pres.), Bryan; Dem., 157,752; McKinley, Rep.,! 287,078. 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, De 
( Nat’ 


i i m Virginia settled in 1653 on the Roanoke and Chowan Rivers. In 1663 
ihe por men pat. of Caroling was oendtens as Albemarble County, with Mtge Drummond as_ 
governor. Charlestown, near se BN ae ite of Pike Vag was laid out in 1665. 
I : uilt in Chowan County, 2 

Z in Ore eat ween, known as Black Beard, a pirate, was captured and beheaded. 
The boundary between North and South Carolina was established in 1727. eee in de 
\ The first newspaper in the State, a “North Carolina Gazette,’’ was started at New-Berne, in i 

re ee vert Ue tocces was f rmed and it decided that after Sept. 1, 1774, all use of East India 

4 Me ae ce romibited: Ghat pits: ov. 1, 1774, importation of African slaves should cease; and that 

ester Jan. 1, 1775, no Bast India or British goods should be imported 


There was completed in Charlotte in 1936-37 the American Legion Stadium with a seating capacity 


of 15,368. 


) 


798 Election Returns—North Dakota 
North Dakota 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936 | 1932 1936 1932 
z ndon,| Hoover,| Roos., Counties | Roos., |Landon,| Hoover,| Roos., 
peg siegl ee ee. Rep. Dem. Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. 
915 1,514||Mercer.'.... 1,924 1,142 480 2,491 
ree 2,534 2,527 ,833||Morton,.... 5,612| 1,857] 1,828 548 
3343 1,020 1,170 3,650 ||Mountrail. . . 2'775 00 986 3,284 
"72: "329 295 760||Nelson...... 21954 1,002 956 3,176 
3,286 1,224 1,201 4,178||Oliver...... 906 469 30: 1,152 
1,118 534 616 1;292||Pembina 4,139 2,040 1,911 3,636 
1/821 684 906 2/473 || Pierce. 23168 912 85 2439 
6,314 2,447 2,68 5,621||Ramsey..... 4,559 1,784 1,917 4,337 
12,400 7,632 8:937| 11,094||Ransom.. 2/385 1,303 1,445 3,025 
3533 1,657 1,471 ,770||Renville.. .. . 1,766 611 689 1,969 
2,287 1,533 1,424 3/068 ||Richland...- 3,792 2,386 2,304 5,663 
2/212 585 817 2'374||Rolette. .... 3,186 857 70! 2,855 
2)257 732 569 2,306 863 785 2,818 
1,729 579 537 } 834 468 1,945 
"424 1,117 916 877 585 350 1,328 
1,894 685 609 89 331 461 1,136 
Golden Val. . 991 581 653 4,012 1,602 1,443 4286 
Gr’d Forks. . 9,222 4,312 5,090 144 724 69. 1,925 
Grant....... 1,858 1,022 657 5,564 2,725 2,577 18 
Griggs... ... 1,665 666 482 1,744 720 76. fe 
Hettinger 1,383 989 921 2;780 1,807 1,893 3,112 
Kidder...... "492 872 709 5,756 1,813 1,616 734 
La Moure 2/412 1,61 1,134 8,872 3,142 4,195 8,129 
anh co 1,292 98 390 3,114 1263 1,062 3,823 
McHenry 3,294 1,619 1,396 7 4,903 1,021 1,509 4.823 
Melntosh .. - "900 1,469 465 pen eee 
McKenzie .. 2885 570 710 2,655|| Totals...| 163,148] 72,751} 71,772| 178,350 
McLean..... 4,018 1,732 1,369} 4,354 


Governor)—Moses, Dem., 138,270; Hagan, Rep, 125,246. 
1938 woe etiam tive, Rep., 131,907; Langer, Ind., 112,007; Nygaard, Dem., 19,244. 


1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 36,708; 


homas, Soc., 552; Browder, Com., 360; Colvin, Proh., 197. 


1932 (President)—Soc., 3,521; Com., 830; Lib., 1,817. 
PAST VOTE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


1892 (Gov.), Fusion, 18,995; Rep., 17,236. 

1892. (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 17,506; Weaver, 
People's 17,700; Bidwell, Proh., 899. The Demo- 
crats fused with the People’s Party. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
20,686; McKinley, Rep., 26,335. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 20,531; McKinley, Rep., 
3 a8: Woolley, Proh., 735; Debs, Soc., 520. 

04 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 14,273; Roosevelt, Rep., 

1099 505: Beane Proh., 1,140; Debs, Soc., 2,117. 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 32,885; Taft, Rep., 


57,680; Chafin, Proh., 1,553; Debs, Soc., 2,421. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 29,555; Taft, Rep., 

23,090; Roosevelt, Prog., 25,726; Debs, Soc., 6,966. 
es Mes Wilson, Dem., 55,206; Hughes, Rep., 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 37,422; re Rep., 
160,072; Debs, Soc., 8,282. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 94,931; LaFollette, 
Progs., 89,922; Davis, Dem., 13,858; Foster, 
Workers, 370. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 131,441; Smith, Dem., 
106,648; Thomas, Soc., 842; Foster, Com., 936. 


North Dakota’s first settlement dates to 1800 and the state was admitted to the Union Nov. 2, 1889. 
The Legislature consists of a Senate of 49 members elected for four years, and a House of Repre- 


sentatives elected for two years, 


The state is divided into 53 counties. 


North Dakota Flowers, Birds and Cowboys 


Source: An Official Publication of North Dakota ' 


The wild flowers of North Dakota are everywhere 
jn endless variety and beauty, increasing in num- 
ber as the summer season advances. The pasque 
flower, budding forth just as the snows of winter 
are passing; the violet, delicate and shy, in the 
low, shady places; the wild rose—the state flower— 
acres of them, perfuming the air by the roadsides 
in June; the tiger lilies, rich in color, exclusive, 
aristocratic; the goldenrod of autumn, nodding 
stiff and stately in the breeze, like the plumes of 
the knights of old; the spiderwort, deep blue in 
color: our prairies have no more enchantingly 
beautiful flower, when seen sparkling with dew- 
drops in the early morning. 


Birds, millions of them; the meadowlark—the 
bird optimist—with the dark crescent on his breast, 
heralding the coming of spring with his brave, 
cheery song; the robin, coming in the night, wak- 
ing up the sleepy city and farmside with his 
rushing, joyous, rollicking matin music; the sweet, 
clear, liquid notes of the diffiident prairie plover 
calling to his mate; the honk of wild geese flying 
in countless numbers in regular military forma- 
tion, and the whirring wings of wild ducks of 
every variety, on their flight to their summer 
feeding grounds. 

The prairies of North Dakota are a big world in 
its serene, beautiful old age. They are meditative, 
peaceful, unafraid; a world at rest, benign, gra- 
cious; a land made for homes and the carefree play 
and laughter of healthy, happy children. 


Beyond the prairie’s farthest stretch sunsets 


paint in splendor her western skies, followed by 
the long, lingering twilight, as silently steal the 
softening shadows that breathe of rest—then night 
and the stars. 


It was in that long, wide stretch of country, in 
the western section of our state, that there lived, 
worked and played one of the most interesting, 
unique types of character that our country has 
produced in the process of pioneer development, 
the cowboy of the plains. He had a language ali 
his own, rich, strong, colorful, There ran through 
all his talk a quaint humor blended with original 
deductions as to life’s problems and, in addition, 


a simple, wholesome philosophy that was as fresh- 


as the air he breathed and as satisfying and restf, 
as the prairies over which he rode. =e wt 


The cowboy was the man of the chaps, spurs, 
saddle, horse and gun. He was an easy, careless, 
daring rider—the best the world has known or eyer 
will know. His work peaaiced the utmost skill and 
quick, ready resourcefulness. He was a master of 
his trade and so was his horse. There was a close, 
inter-dependent relation between horse and rider— 
they were chums. He was a man of courage, love of 
fair play, strength of character, hardihood, honor. 
His work was arduous, dangerous and—at times— 
exhausting, but, with it all, there was the romance 
of the great roundup, the long trail drive, the 
rodeo and the lonely night watch, as he slowly 
rode around the big herd bedded down for the 
night, while he gazed up through the clear atmos- 
phere to the star-sprinkled heavens above him, 


E 


oS | es 


‘oe 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, —- 
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Ohio 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
ae Orr eeey A088) eee 
1936 1932 1936 1932 
Counties | Roos.,;|Landon,| Roos., | Hoover, Counties | Roos., |Landon,| Roos. vi 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. "| Dem.’ a 
5,832 5,910 5,909 4,857||Logan....... 7,353 8,363 6,6 

6,500] 15,079] 16:676} 14;678||Lorain. ./*"! 24/393} 15,906 18°753 20,307 
8,818 6,15 7,302 6,549}; Lucas......, 74,155, 45,853 64,902 47,796 
14,468 14,025 11,386 15,644|| Madison..... 5,184 4,843 4,722 4,631 
13,205 9,509 8,915 9,897 || Mahoning. .. 64,968 24,841 33,139 39,713 
»835 5,526 8,036 5,039 || Marion...... 1,881 9,070 10,354 8,569 
30,545 14,511 20,291 15,029 || Medina 7,400 7,283 5,841 7,753 
6,316 4,511 6,601 :930}| Meigs....... 6,085 6,464 5,105 5,964 

29,892 17,842 22,516 19,673)}| Mercer...... 7,217 3,602 8,462 ao 
,801 4,440 2,802 4,487||Miami...... 12,754 11,343 10,677 125157 
6,485 6,872 6,396 6,191}| Monroe. .... 5,368 »211 26 2,767 
,138 15,483 17,314 19,028 || Montgomery. 76,430 44,742 51,270) 49,267 
9,204 7,608 8,662 7,684|| Morgan... .. 3,093 4,630 ,107 957 
5,785 6,265 5,252 5,953 || Morrow... 3,947 4,086 »849 3,811 
22,664 16,986 14,284 19,707 || Muskingum 16,165 15,454 13,378 16,366 
316 449 8,188 6,040|| Noble...... ,86 38 3,966 3,950 
10,955 638 10,593 6,5. Ottawa...... 6,335 4,006 6,817 3,600 
311,117} 128,947} 185,731] 166,337]| Paulding 4,179 ,85 4,165 3,201 
11,114 8,375 11,122 8,28: La Sear 8,508 6,826 6,714 7,225 
5,608 5,000 6,532 3,871|| Pickaway Bl 4,920 6,414 4,395 
7,045 7,364 6,196 Soe ike 2,953 5,107 9743 
10,376 6,869 10,765 7,666 || Portage 8,035 9,662 9,586 
12,322 8,062 10,410 8,050 || Preble 5,593 6,221 5,205 
5,807 4,841 5,157 4,254|| Putnam 4,151 8,078 3,646 
90,746 63,830 58,539 67,957 || Richland 11,220 15,225) 12,531 
3,58: 6,152 4,673 4,487 || Ross 9,817 10,542 9,575 
4,548 6,538 4,190 5,646 |} Sandusky 8,692 10,299 8,915 
3,400 ,620 2,396 3,836 || Scioto. 17,860 15,817 17,225 
8,946 7,449 6,600 8,455 eca 9,953 11,894 9,007 
11,404 »932 9,026 8,750|| Shelby 482 299 4,281 
153,117) 108,506} 123,109} 118,804]| Stark 34,693 35,757 40,672 
9,929 9,816 9,370 ,260}| Summit 38,991 53,965 47,691 
8,441 7,631 8,717 7,215 || Trumbull 16,887 17,871 23,029 
5,231 4,779 3,512 4,759 || Tuscarawas 10,317 16,648 12,369 
5,472 4,108 6,987 3,067 On... 67, 94 912 
8,011 7,392 7,079 6,924|| Van Wer 6,275 7,977 5,918 
; 3,960 5,287 3/811] Vinton. . 31056 2'655| 2,715 
4,097 2,247 4,096 1,953 || Warren 7,359 5,547 7,421 
8,500) 8,318 8,795 8;702 || Washington, 10/826] 10,208 1352 
6,802) 6,853 043, 6,932 || Wayne 10,331 10,870 10,787 
27,472 13,044 16,066 14,179 || W: 5 7,050 6,860 »459 
7315] 7,956 7,008 :272|| Wood 11/255}, 11/716] 11,332] 10,566 
11,213 9,386 6,801 12,152|}] Wyandot... 5,597 4,260 5,451 3,939 
Sout LL art 8,498 8,157 8,598 | | | 
Licking....| 17,785 11,958 13,904 13,355 Totals... |1,747,122|1,127,709|1,301,695|1,227,679 


1938 (Governor)—Bricker, Rep., 1,265,652; Sawyer, Dem., 1,147,396. 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—Taft. Rep., 1,255,414; Bulkley, Dem., 1,085,792. 


1936 President)—Lemke, Union, 132,212; Browder, 
1936 (Governor)—Davey, Dem., 1,539,993; Bricker, Rep., 


,251; Thomas, Soc., 117; Aiken, Soc Lab., 14. 


Com. 5 
1,412,780; Anda, Com., 7,373 


1932 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 64,094; Reynolds, Soc. Labor, 1,968; Upshaw, Proh.,. 7,421; Foster, 


Communist, 7,231. 

1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 244,321; 
ask, Rep., 281,852; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 1,163; 
Black, Proh., 2,100. 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 323,182; Hayes, Rep., 
330,698; Cooper, Greenback, 3,057; Smith, Proh. 
fo (Pres), k, D 340,821; Garfield 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., ,821; ‘ 

meee 375,048; Weaver, Greenback, 6,456; Dow, 


Proh., 2,616. 
Cleveland, Dem., 368,280; Blaine, 


Pres.), 
ee 100,082: St. John, Proh., 11,069; Butler, 


Greenback, 5,179. 
Cleveland, Dem., 396,455; Harrison, 
; Fisk, Proh., 24,356; Streeter, 


ist), 
: emi, Vink 
MeKinley, Rep., 525,991; Levering, oh., 7,784. 
1990 PS Yonizan orale soon bates ae” ear 
: , Proh., 10,203; S, -» 4,847. 
ee a, 344,940; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 600,095; Swallow, Proh., 19,339; Debs, Soc., 


pee (Gov.), Dem., 473,264: Rep., 430,617; Soc., 
17,195; Soc. Lab.. 1,808; Proh., 13,061. 


Although the Moravian missionaries are re- 
garded Pe “the Pilgrims of Ohio,’’ their villages 
were destroyed and it was left for the sons of New 


‘England to establish on the Ohio at the mouth of 


the Muskigum the first permanent settlement of 
the state—Marietta, in honor of Queen Marie 
Antoinette of France. They came overland from 
husetts and reached the banks of 
Youghiogheny River about the middle of February, 
1788. “They constructed a number of boats, the 
largest of which they named ‘‘The Mayflower,” a 
vessel 45 feet long. and 12 feet wide, with sides 


PAST VOTE OF OHIO 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 502,721; Taft, Rep., 
: 572,312; Chafin, Proh., 11,402; Debs, Soc., 33,795. 


908 (Gov.), Dem., 552,569; Rep., 533,197; Soc., 
28,573; Soc. Lab., 797; Proh., 7,665; Ind., 397. 
1910 (Gov.), Dem., 477,077; Rep., 376,700; Soc., 


60,637; Proh., 7,129; Soc. Lab., 2,920. 
1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 424,834; Taft, Rep., 
278,168; Roosevelt, Prog., 229,807; Debs, Soc., 


90,144. 

1914 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 423,742; Rep., 526,115; 
Prog., 67,509; Soc., 58,803. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 604,161; Hughes, Rep., 
514,753; Hanly, Proh., 8,080; Benson, Soc., 38,092. 


1916 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 570,686; Rep:, 535,346; 
Soc., 38,187; Proh., 12,060; Ind., 2,965. 
1918 (Gov.), Dem., ,403; Rep., 470,459. 


; : -, 780,037; Harding, Rep., 
1,182,022; Watkins, Proh., 294; Debs, Soc., 57,147. 

1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 782,650; Rep., 1,134,953. 
Single Tax, 2,647. 

pe poor Donahey, Dem., 918,962; Davis, Rep., 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 1,176,130; Davis, 
Dem., 477,888; LaFollette, Prog., 357,948; Johns, 
Soc.-Lab., 3,025; Wallace, Comm. Land., 1,246. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 1,627,546; Smith, Dem., 
864,210: Thomas, Soc., 8,683; Foster, Com., 

ates Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,515; Varney, Proh., 


thick enough to resist the bullets of Indians. On 
this and the accompanying craft of smaller boats, 
the settlers, 48 in number, with their horses, 
wagons, Gp see. cooking utensils, hoes, axes, 
guns and other equipment, passed down the 
Youghiogheny River, the Monongahela and the 

hio, and at the end of five days reached 
their destination April 8, 1788. Here they were 
welcomed by the soldiers»of Fort Harmar, and 
began to rear new homes in the wilderness. Gen: 
Rufus Putnam and Col. Ebenezer Sproat were 
among the leaders of these pioneers. Many of the 
men had been soldiers in the Revolution, — 


’ 
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Oklahoma 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936 1932 1936 | 1932 
Counties Roos.,) Land.,| Roos.,|Hooy’r Counties Roos.,| Land.,| Roos. ,;/Hoov’r 
R Rep. Dem.| Rep. | Dem. | Rep. 
1,941 }) LincolIn........... 5,903} 5,452) 7,641) 3,505 
25037, "Logans saci eens 5,425| 4,609) 5,773] 3,959 
562 MOI sera stg aya pe a 2,227 44 2,426 187 


392 || McCurtain. 
Lie MelIntosh . 


25 || Major 1,929| 2,230) 2,525) 1,374 
2,972 || Marshall 2,840 415| 3,236 319 
2,549 || Mayes 3,920} 2,690} 4, 1,596 

: Murra 3,181 82. 3,086 532 
2,275 Muskogee. - 13,344] 6,452) 12,621) 5,351 

x ORO. reborn ,901| 2,461] 4,414) 1,635 

571 Nowata Js ae eae ae 3,512| 2,552) 3,773) 1,9 
1,868 || Okfuskee.......... 843| 2,162] 5,126) 1,415 

00||Oklahoma......... 50,946| 24,312} 41,130] 21,238 

2,046||Okmulgee......... 12,06 ,975| 11,287] 4,7 
QSaGEl es -SSaice ees 10,690} 4,917) 10,833] 4,775 
2,124|| Ottawa........... ei 4,697| 8,175) 3,210 
6,786 || Pawnee........... 4,031 5, 2,280 
1;684,|| Paynes. - co semis if ,783| _ 7,819 87: 
1,469 || Pittsburg..........| 9,974] 3,651] 10,536) 2,396 
1,051 || Pontotoc. ......... 8,079| 2,015| 7,227; 1,207 
1,089 || Pottawotomie...... 12,187| 4,703] 12,013) 4,063 
6,837 || Pushmataha. ..... 3,389] 1,097] 3,419 
1,034|} Roger Mills. ....] 3,383 989] 3,648 511 
4,290 3,119) 5,347| 1,879 


s ,636| 7,706 5 

3,229} 1,223] 4,03 1,372 
5,26 ,126) 4,96 

41,256] 28,759) 35,330) 25,541 

2,977 ,119} 4,015 = 
6,202} 5,201} 6,863} 4,713 
5,205} 1,792) 6,049 887 
179 46] 4,279) 2,008 
3,361} 2,430} 3,988) 1,614 
é aoe Totals......... .|501,069 245, 122)/516,468/188,165 


Herts (Governor)—Phillips, Dem., 355,740; Rizley, Rep., 148,861; Lanham, Proh., 2,579; Franing, 
1938 (U. S Senator)—Thomas, Dem., 307,936; Glasser, Rep., 159,734; Nelson, Proh., 2,220; 
Ind., 603: A Beenie Ind., 573 7 epee 
1936 (President) —Thomas, Soc., 2,221; Colvin, Proh., 1,328. 
6 (U. S. Senator)—Lee, Dem., 493,407; Hyde, Rep., 229, 004; Clemens, Soc., 1,895; Nelson, Proh., 973. 


PAST VOTE OF OKLAHOMA 


aos (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,363; Taft, Rep., are (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 215,808; Hardi 
110,474; Debs, Soc., 21,734. 464: Debs, Soc., 25,679. arding, Rep., 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 119,156; Tafa, Rep., 1924 “(bres.), Davis, Dem., 255,798; Coolidge, Rep., 


90,786; Debs, soci, 41 674. ees ore guaFolietie, Progs., 41,141; Johns, Soc.- 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 148,113; Hughes, Rep., 1038. (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 394,046; Smith, Dem., 


97,233; Roosevelt, Prog., 234; Soc., 45,190. 219,174; Thomas, Soc., 3,924; Farm. ~-Lab., 1 283. 
Oregon 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936 1932 1936 1932 

Counties | Roos., |Landon,|Hoover, Roos., Counti R .» |Landon, 
‘ Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. eee Dent, eget pe horas 
Baker...... 4,991 1,768 aaa 
Benton....| 3,547 | 3/390 Tees Bete eee 
Clackamas .| 14,203 |  5'830 4110 4,016 5,366 
chiasis::| Geer | tats vag] 28 | 130% 

olum bia . A , ; 
ea ee 1815 8,593 633 12,572 

OOK... . ’ 
Curry] 2)! 913 497 Spode ey 78 .e08 
Deschutes 4,278 | 1,299 "33 423 "665 
Douglas, . 4/893 : 1,380 1,722 2,726 
Gilliam. . 98 362 21943 2930 5,631 
Grant. :: 1,436 697 1517 13705 4450 
Harne 1262 546 8 "772 1,790 
Hood River,| 2,759 1,249 ‘57% 1,278 1,740 2776 
Jackson...:| 7/520 | 4°866 5,459 7,519 ||Washington| 8,641 4,148 4,201] 6,814 
Joospnine::| 2,840 | 1,082 | 1,787 | 3.000 [Pecear | 5888 | 328%] 92181 4 S32 
Klamath..:| 81562 | 3/225 3/483 ee RI He ee po Se ies eee 
Lake...... 1,274 725 839 1,199 Totals. .| 266,733] _122,706| 136,019| 213,871 


1938 (U. S. Senator)—Holman, Rep, 203, "120; Mahi oney, Dem., 


6 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 21, 831; ‘Thomas, Soc., 2,143; alten Soc. -Lab., 500;.Browder, Com. 


1938 Fito Rep., 214, Behe Hess, Dem., 158,744. 
104; 


Co et Proh 


Lab. a ue, Sudden Ind., 
1932’ (President)—~Thoina’, Soe. -, 15,450; Soc. Lab., 1,730; Com., 1,681. 


1936 Senior) —MeNars, Rep., 199,332; Mahoney, Dem., 193,822; Streiff, Ind., 3,134; Hass, Soc. . 


7 
. 


a 


—- 


as 


i ats 


a 
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sca) 4) OW Es Ean ia a lie thie Sabena ibe ne ets 


PAST VOTE OF OREGON 
eae), Grant, Rep., 11,818; Greeley, Dem. | 1900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 46,526; Bryan, Dem., 
tae tore 742. 3 2 ; Debs, Soc., 1,494. 
es.), Hayes, Rep., 15,214; Tilden, Dem., | 1904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 60,455; Parker, Dem., 


So ae Swallow, Proh., 3,806; Debs, Soc., 7,619 


Hancock, ; 
Dem., 19,955; Weaver, Greenback, 245. z Debs, 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 24,604: Blaine, Rep., 
Co ia St. John, Proh., 492; Butler, Greenback, 


1888 ‘(Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 33,291; Cleveland, 

Dem., 26,522; Fisk, Proh., 1,677; Streeter, U. 
1893 (Pree): 

Tes.), Cleveland, Dem., 14,243; Harrison, | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 142,579; LaFollette, 

ag Se sgg Weaver, Peoples’, 26,965; Bidwell, oe, 68,403; Davis, Dem., 67,589; Johns, Soc.- 
os 917 


»281. * ‘ 
1896 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 48,779; Bryan, Dem. | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 205,341; Smith, Dem., 
and Peoples’, 46,739; Palmer, Nat. Dem., 977; 109,223; Thomas, Soc., 2,720; Reynolds, Soc. 
Levering, Proh., 919. Labor, 1,564; Foster, Com., 1,094. z 


Pennsylvania 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936 1932 1936 1932 
Roos., |Landon;| Hoover,| Roos., Counties Roos., |Landon,| Hoover,| Roos., 
Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. 
8,336 8,313 6,084 7,185)| Lancaster. .. 38,454 42,272 44,738 34,756 
366,593) 176,224) 152,326) 189,839)|Lawrence 21,994 15,458 13,064 9,390 
15,955} 14,198] 10,884 9,230)|| Lebanon 13,800} 13,213} 10,487 942 
37,205 20,223 19,751 19,805})Lehigh...... 5,32 25,841 21,169 21,939 
93 9,014 6,597 5,075||Luzerne..... 104,809} 81,672] 52,672) 60,975 
F 26,699 27,073 29,763/| Lycoming 19,376 18,315 16,212 11,499 
27,038 24,711 19,533 13,709||McKean 9,733 11,837 9,970 4,661 
8,07: 16,643 11,521 5,970||Mercer..... 20,879 18,493 14,058 10,961 
24,159 23,860 22,331 14,135}|Mifflin...... ,581 86 O25 654 
16,008 16,772 11,543 8,717||Monroe..... 8,212 5,778 4,659 .35 
46,687| 24,378) 21,351) 28,197||Montg’m'y 57,870] 66,442) 64,619) 32,971 
1,538 1,801 1,438 748||Montour. ... 534 2,351 159 2,67 
14,179 11,298 9,918 9,874|| Northampt’n 36,871 22,827 20,779 24,009 
11,734 9,869 8,26: 7,053) | North’ berl’d 31,849 21,758 17,982 23,114 
26,676} 29,340) 29,425 Pp 7 4 
8,41 8,477 5,991 651 
20,799 14,531 10,500 
.351 6,47 4,851 
14,141 9,674 8,791 
x 12,788 14,463 10,918 
Cumberland 18,850}. 14,912} 13,098 
Dauphin. 3,256 9,598} 36,278 
Delaware. 65,117) 74,899} 75,291 
|) ees 9,035 5,489 5,79 
EE s 3,2 - 3,042 25,607 18,371 
Fayette. .... 48,291} 21,984) 15,903 
Forest. ..... 1,157 1,757 1,090 
ank!: 15,632} 13,616) 10,992 
Fulton...... 2,431 2,085 1,410 
Greene...... ¥ 6,359 4,808 
Huntingdon 7,429 9,815 7,371 426 
diana..... 5,353 : 12,727 .606 
Jefferson é 11,080 11,943 . 6,570 
J ee 3,782 57 2,752 2,805 Totals. . .|2,353,788) 1,690,300) 1,453,540/1,295,948 
Lackawanna.| 80,585| 51,186! 34,632) 40,79. 


1938 (Governor)—James, Rep., 2,035,340; Jones, Dem., 1,756,192; Holmes, Soc., 12,635; Burnham, 
Proh., 6,438; Omhold, Com., 1,273. : 

1938 (U. S. Senator) Davis., Rep., 2,086,931; Earle, Dem., etc., 1,694,367; Felix, Soc., 20,155; Van 
Valin, Proh, 9,327; Tookey, Com., 1,530. 

1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 67,467; Thomas, Soc., 14,375; Browder, Com., 4,060; Aiken, Soc. 
Lab., 1,424, Colvin, Proh., 6,691. . 

1934 (Governor)—Earle, Dem., 1,476,467; Schnader, Rep., 1,410,138; Holmes, Soc., 42,417; Ames, 
Proh., 13,521; Cush, Com., 5,584. 

1934 (U. S. Senator)—Guffey, Dem., 1,494,010; Reed, Rep., 1,366,872; Maurer, Soc., 50,444; Wicks, 
Cc 


-, 6,170. ; 
1932 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 91,119; Upshaw, Proh., 11,319; Foster, Com., 5,658; Cox, Jobless, 


47,064; Taft, Reps 


ee. a ee eee oe oe 


: Ids, Indust., 659. 
gous werna PAST VOTE OF 


1872 (Pres.), oe Rep., 349,589; Greeley, Dem. 
12,041 


PENNSYLVANIA 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 335,430; Roosevelt, 


and Lib., 2 7 Rep., 840,949; Swallow, Proh., 33,717; Soc., 21,863, 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 366,158; Hayes, Rep.,| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 448,782; Taft, Rep., 
84,142; Cooper, Greenback, 7,187. 745,779; Chafin, Proh., 36,694; Debs, Soc., 33,913. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 407,502; Garfield, | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 395,637; Taft, Rep.,) 


Rep., 444,713; Weaver, Greenback, 20,648. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 392,785; Blaine, 
Rep., 473,804; Proh., 15,283; Greenback, 16,992. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 446,633; Harrison, 
Rep., os ae © Fisk, Proh:, 20,966. 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 452,264; Harrison, 70,021; Christensen, F.-Lab., 15,642. 
p rt, Peoples’, 8,714; Proh.,| 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 1,401,481; Davis, 
ee one ? Dem., 409,192; La Follette, Prog., 307,567:. 
Nations, Amer., 13,035; Faris, Proh., 9,779; 


273,360; Roosevelt, Prog., 444,894; Soc., 915. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 521,784; Hughes, Rep., 
703,823; Hanly, Proh., 28.525; Soc., 42,638. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 503,202; Harding, Rep., 
1,218,215; Watkins, Proh., 42,612; Debs, Soc., 


Foster, Com., 2,735. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,055,382; Smith, Dem,, 
rigs ee Thomas, Soc., 18,647; Foster, Com., 


’ 


t Constitaition of Pennsylvania was that of 1776, and was inspired by a resolution of the 
Seen Congress. The convention, under the presidency of Benjamin Franklin, was in session, 


in Philadelphia, from July 15, to Sept. 28. 


The titution of 1790 was formed by a convention headed by Thomas Mifflin. 
The Constitution of 1838 was ratified by popular vote—113,971 for; 112,759 against, 


The Constitution of 1873 was ratified by popular vote—253,744 for; 108,594 against, 


2 esmeu mite! 


iy 


802 Election Returns—Rhode Island; sour co 
Rhode island 
wf M4 (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) ; esi 
~ 1936 1932 1936 1932 
«» | Hi er, Counties’ Roos., |Landon,| Roos., | Hoover, F 
Se iy pone Pee’ pene mene Dem. Rep. : Dem. Rep. ne 
5.827} 4.867| 4,775] 3, 833||Washington.| 5,056 8,764,  5,047| 7,307 
38} 13/550| 10,398 +6 
: 18358 8] “oass| 7838 8,633 Totals...| 165,238], 125,031] 146,604] 115,266 
Providence. :| 131) 218 88/492] 1187546| 84,397 


—_ 1938 (Governor)—Vanderbilt, Rep., 
“Vanderbilt, Good Gov't, a1: Kominsky, Com. 


ens 1936 
' -: 1936 (Governor)—Quinn, Dem., 
ot 138. (President )—Upshaw, Proh., 


PAST VOTE OF 
13,665; Greeley, Dem. 


10,712; Hayes, Rep., 
60; Smith, Proh. 


ef., 68. 
880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 10,779; Garfield, Rep., 
18,195; Weaver, Greenback, 236; Dow, Proh., 20. 
884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 12, 391; Blaine, Rep. a 
saat ,030; St: John, Proh., 928; Butler, Greenback, 
(Pres.), Cleveland, pens Ne oes0; Harrison, 
eT 1,969; Fisk, Proh., 
Pel ye iiievelena, bee. 24,336: Harrison, 
x ae 26,27: Weaver, People’s, 228; Bidwell, 
‘0 
(Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
14,459; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,166; Mc- 
; iniey, Rep., 37,437; Levering, Proh., 1,161. 


U. S. Senator)—Green, Dem., 


1872 Vas Grant, Rep., 

ani 

vip (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 
15,787; Cooper, Greenback, 


1936 1932 


167,003; ora Dem., 


1936 President)—Lemke, Union, 19,569; Browder, Com., 411; Aiken, Soc.-Lab., 
149, 146; Metcalf, Rep., 

160, 176; ‘Sisson, Rep., 137, 369; Bishop, Soc., Lab., 998; Reil, ‘Com., 481. 
183; Foster, Com., 546; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 


South Carolina 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 


129,603; O'Hara, Square Deal, 12,696; 


929. 
136,149; La Pointe, Union, 21,945. 


433; Thomas, ‘Soc., 


RHODE ISLAND 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 19,812; McKinley, Rep., 
33,784; Woolley, Proh., o. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 24,839; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 41, 605; Swallow, Proh., 768; Debs, Soc., 956. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 24, 706; Taft, Rep D., 
43,942; Chafin, Proh., 1,016: Debs, Soc., 1,365. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, ‘Dem., 30, 412: Taft, Rep., 
27,703; Roosevelt, Prog., 16,878: Debs, Soc., 2,04! 49. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 40, 394; Hughes, Rep. 
44,858; Hanly, Proh., 470: Benson, Soc., 1,914 
1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 55,062; Harding, Re 

7,463; Watkins, Proh., 510; Debs, Soc., 4,351 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 125,286; Davis, Dem. 
76,606; LaFollette, Progs., 7,628; Foster, Workers, 
280; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 268. we 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 118, 973; Hoover, Rep., 
set 0225 Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 416; Foster, Com. 


Sy \ean 


1936 


Roos., |Landon,| Roos., | Hoover, Counties | Roos., |Landon, . 
Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem Repyiaee 
1,265 23 1,184 1,253 8 1,782 en oe 
3,298 35 3,346 2,927 0 3,222 29) 
1,236 3 1,108 452 4 399 11" om 
4,025 26 4,067 1,400 20 1,051) \2 uM : 
1,542 5 1598 2'631 0! 103) Via Se 
2,157 2 1,877 3,069 13 2,750 13 
501 43 555 Lee 045 5 742 Loe 
- 690 8 941 Lexington. .. 138 32 141 5 
821 1 694 0||Marion 1,219 5 530 
8,015 417 5,351 451 = 988 7 948 
2,280 23 2,363 37||McCormick . 656 8 685 
2,155 11 2,020 Newberry. . 2,615 9 3,139 
3,192 18 2,109 2,057 53 1,803 
1,260 17 962 Orangeburg.. 2,947 59 2,64 
1,463 8 1,908 Pickens 2,678 50 2,685 
1,995 12 1,409 6,728 152 4,371 
Mi See 1,104 5 998 1,324 10 1,30 
889 28 1,412 10,739 173 9,216 
1,304 1 1,316 ,062 58 1,809 
1,005 13 901 3,458 9 3,131 
T2738, Gil ows 31083 9| 3476 
; 1, ,08 69 3,4 
8,310 92 7,930 126 oe a 
3,064 19 3,240 15 Totals. 113,791 1,646| 102,347 


2 Uidanttinnt}Thomes, Soc 


Be talvse.), Grant, Rep., 72,290; Greeley, Dem. 
nd Li 22,703. 


Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 90,906; Hayes, Rep., 
80" Pies), Hancock, Dem., 112, om Garfield, 


Pigs ‘58, 071; Weaver, Greenback, 566 
84 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 69,890; Blaine, Rep., 


veo (Pies, ), Cleveland, Dem., 
Rep. WN be 
892 bras Me ‘Cleveland, Dem., 


65,825; Harrison, 


54,698; Harrison, 
t Rep., 13,384; Weaver, People’s, 2,410. 

+1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
1 . 58,801, Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 824; McKin- 
ley, ‘Rep,, 9 313, 


; 


88 (Governor) Maybank, Dem., 49,009; Tolbert, Rep., ie 
(\U. S. Senator) Smith, Dem., 45, 351; Mayer, Ind., 


Senator)—Byrnes, one 113,696; Tolbert, Rep., 961; Seabrook, Ind. Rep., 702. ' 


PAST VOTE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Beh ies -), Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52,563; Roosevelt, Rep. 


1908 Ce Debs, au > ‘22. 
TES) ryan, Dem., 62,2 2 
3,965; Debs, Soc., 100, 005 aah 
48,357; Taft, Ri 
a 293: Debs, Ste. { 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 
aa Soc., 


536; Roosevelt Prog., 
1914 (U. S. Sen. Dem., 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 
denn one Benson, Soc., 135, 

res ‘OX, Bem., 64, ‘ 
eet Debs, Soe. 2 eae. 170; Harding, 
res avis, Dem., 49,008; p 

1,123; LaFollette, Progs., 620. Conlidse stem: 

1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., , 62,700; An 


2,670; Hoover, Rep., 3, 188; eee Soc., 4 
y 


— Election Returns—South Dakota 


= 3 
= 
South Dakota 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
(State totals official. County figures closely approximated) 
1936. >= 1932 1936 1932 
. Counties | Roos., |Landon,} Hoover,| Roos., Counties | Roos., |Landon,| Hoover, {| Roos., 
Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. 
Aurora... . 1,801 1,082 860 2,304 || Kingsbur-. 2,037 2,812 2,1¢ 2. 08 
Beadle... .. 5,843 | 21965 2,995 6,246 ||Lake. | 2'525 3,183 3993 3090 
= Bennett.... 808 530 453 1,410 ||/Lawrence...} 3,809 4,974 3,708 106 
Bon Homme 3,015 2,322 1,354 3,504 |/Lincoln.... 2,541 2,917 2,160 3,300 
Brookings 161 3,899 3,231 3,247 ||Lyman..... 1,323 1,090 8il 1,879 
Brown..... 9,077 4,502 4,639 8,669 || Marshall... 2,220 1,146 935 2,137 
Brie... ... 274 982 797 2,465 ||MeCook... 2,536 2,117 1,436 2,884 
Buffalo... . 410 368 270 634 || McPherson 1,556 1,921 606 2,650 
’ Butte...... 1,710 1,723 1,594 1,684 ||Meade..... 2,304 2,064 1,735 2,687 
Campbell 736 1,238 77 1,116 || Mellette. .. 808 711 657 ,583 
Chas. Mix 4,628 2,205 1,397 5,399 ||Miner...... 2,051 1,37 976 2,332 
Clark... ... 2,036 1,883 572 2,649 || Minnehaha } 13,174 12,416 10,288 12,646 
aed pee es 3,070 1,692 1,514 ,040 || Moody... .. 2,366 ,992 128 047 
Codington. 4,256 3,005 2,538 4,806 || Pennington 5,557 4,542 3,638 5,178 
Corson... . 1,781 1,408 946 2,403 || Perkins... . 1,940 1,408 1,406 1,852 
Custer..... 1,519 1,409 977 1,548 ||Potter..... 1,338 914 660 1,668 
; Davison. 4,983 2,512 2,147 5,233 || Roberts 3,820 1,934 1,381 4,440 
ok Se 3,385 2,113 1,983 3,910 ||Sanborn 1,929 1,176 86 2,398 
§ Deuel...... 1,440 1,595 1,131 1,658 pinks, 2s." ,069 2,069 2,433 4,046 
Dewey... .. 1,221 1,012 710 1,591 || Stanley 629 495 553 757 
Douglas 1,685 1,418 1,054 2,005 |/Sully...... 636 658 559 961 
Edmunds 2,030 1,818 1,183 2,588 || Tripp... ... 2,718 1,693 1,147 3,647 
Fall River 1,927 1,876 1,351 2,603 || Turner 2,924 3,214 2,172 3,170 
. Faulk...... 1,404 1,111 1,141 1,743 ||Union..... 3,520 1,845 1,381 3,530 
Grant... - .... 2,100 1,847 1,515 2,887 || Walworth 2,212 1,420 ,049 2,221 
: Gregory.. 2,603 1,862 1,169 3,278 || Yankton. . ,349 ,702 1,693 4,930 
Haakon. 7 aaa BE P zor oan Ziebach.... 737 561 462 982 
Ss 622 85 F ¥ ae? 
Hand... 1,720 | 1,289 1,394 | 2,658 || Cuore nized 
: Hanson....| 1,530 1,090 845 1,783 See LOB. 
A Harding.... 815 524 625 715 ||Armstrong.. 0 0 0 17 
Hughes.... 1,656 1,547 1,374 1,852 ||Shannon... 638 667 463 798 
4 Hutchinson. 2,510 2,802 1,504 3,630 |)Todd...... 1,318 622 533 1,485 
Hyde...... 683 795 678 895 || Washaba’gh 313 238 134 612 
Jackson. 593 481 499 812 || Washington 234 158 157 342 
. 23 1,343 1,075 836 1,773 — ——_-- 
: Jones. -. 620 608 472 929 Totals. ..! 160,137 / 125,977 99,212 | 183,515 
1938 (Governor)—Bushfield, Rep., 149,362; Fosheim, Dem., 127,485. 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—Gurney, Rep., 146,813; Berry, Dem., 133,064. 
; 1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 10,388. h 
4 1936 (Governor)—Jensen, Rep., 151,659; Berry, Dem., 142,255. 
4 1936 (U. S. Senator)—Bulow, Dem., 141,509; Gurney, Rep., 135,461; Bennet, Ind., 12,816. 


1932 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 1,551; Upshaw, Proh., 463; Foster, Com., 364; Harvey, Lib., 3,333. 


| t PAST VOTE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


pee (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 9,081; Harrison, 


¥ , 34,888; Weaver, People’s, 26,544. ‘ 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
2 41,295; McKinley, Rep., 41,042. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 39,544; McKinley, Rep., 
f 54,530; Woolley, Proh., 1,542; Debs, Soc., 169. 
; 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 21,969; Roosevelt, Rep., 
72,083; Swallow, Proh., 2,965; Debs, Soc., 3,138. 
7 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 40,226; Taft, Rep., 
co? 67,536; Chafin, Proh., 4,039; Debs, Soc., 2,846. 


The first settlement in South Dakota dates to 1794. 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 48,942; Roosevelt, 
Prog., 58,811; Debs, Soc., 4,662. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 59,191; Hughes, Rep., 
64,217; Hanly, Proh., 1,774; Benson, Soc., 3,760. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 35,938; Harding, Rep., 
110,692; Watkins, Proh., 900; F.-Lab., 34,707. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 101,299; LaFollette, 
Progs., 75,355; Davis, Dem., 27,214, ; 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 157,660; Smith, Dem., 
102,660; Thomas, Soc., 443; Foster, Com., 232; 

Farm.-Lab., 927. 


The state was admitted to the Union on Nov. 2, 


: 1889. The legislature consists of a Senate of not fewer than 25 or more than 45 members, and a 


* House of Representatives of not fewer than 75 or more than 135 members. 


The people reserve the 


: right of initiative and referendum. The State is divided into 64 organized and 5 unorganized counties. 


Though a Frenchman named Garreau lived 
among the Arickara Indians for many years, be- 
ginning with 1784, and trading posts were estab- 

; lished within the present boundaries of the state 
4 in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, including various forts on or near the site 
of Pierre since 1817, the first real town, Sioux Falls, 
was not founded until 1856. 

South Dakota adopted the motto ‘‘Onder God the 
People Rule.’’ Sioux Falls and Aberdeen are the 
largest cities, and Pierre is the capital. The leading 
products include cereals, wool, butter and cheese, 
and gold, silver, and other metals. 

Pierre, standing about 1,500 feet above sea level, 
on the east bank of the Missouri River opposite the 
mouth of the Bad River, marks the approximate 
center of the North American continent, as well as 
__ the middle of South Dakota. : 
; The first permanent white settlement in the 
; region was made in 1817 by Joseph La Framboise, a 
fur trader, who built a fort just below the mouth of 
____ the Bad River. Five years later Fort Tecumseh was 
_ | erected a short way upstream, and when this site 
: was Washed away in 1832, Fort Pierre Chouteau 
(named after Pierre Chouteau, Jr., of the Missouri 


Fur Company) was built near by to replace it. 

Fort Pierre, as it came to be called, was the chief 
trading post in the region until 1855, when the 
United States purchased the property and laid it 
out as a military reservation. Though the govern- 
ment abandoned the spot after two years, the 
present city was not laid out until 1880. 

To-day it is an important shipping point as well 
as a center of wholesale and jobbing interests. Its 
industries are chiefly connected with farm products, 
cattle, and the natural gas which abounds in the 
region. As the capital of South Dakota, Pierre has 
many fine public buildings, including the State 
Capitol, the Government Indian Industrial School, 
and the State Historical Museum. In 1930 the popu- 
lation numbered 3,659. 

In sharp contrast to the verdant Black Hills 
country are the White River Badlands, a barren, 
treeless region a short distance to the southeast of 
Wind Cave. Here nature has beautified the earth 
with all shades of buff, cream, pale green, gold, 
and rose. Fantastically carved erosion forms rise 
above the valleys, some of them 150 to 300 feet 
high. The constantly shifting color and the weird 
formations make this a region of strong imagina- 
tive appeal. 


804 Election Returns—T ennessee 
Tennessee 
. (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
ETD SS a ee ne EDEL EER) SE EE TD 
~~ 1936 1932 1936 : 1932 
ndon,| Roos., | Hoover, Counties | Roos., |Landon,} Roos., | Hoover, 
Selene Dean: Eto. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
A. 1,081 1,605 4,773 | 3,442 3,240 1,684 
Pee cal gtoas |.) ath 2/264 630 1,068 331 79 137 
661 1,540 455 3,451 30 3,095 288 
1,178 "034 960 2,146} 2,343 1,629 1,817 
4119 1,515 3,275 4,077 | 4,310 63 2:790 
—Bradley 2'561 1,295 1,570 1,742 1,613 1,961 1,350 
2/814 1,834 21735 876 | 1,402 88. "123 
498 1/207 360 6,095 | 1,223 4,813 1,124 
2,282 2/603 2,505 ||Marion.....| 2,664 1,770 2212 1/406 
4'858 1,574 5,055 ||Marshall....| 27431 300 ,167 283 
183 :370 180 ||Maury 3'809 497 3,115 506 
565 985 365. |\Meigs...... 994 740 840 564 
2,400 3,518 1,725 ||Monroe..... 4,106 | 3,493 2,954 1,504 
37 819 361 ||M’ntgomery "314 838 2,747 799 
3,731 1,557 2,324 ||Moore...... 719 101 923 65 
Coff 408 1,950 430 ||Morgan 1,219 1,225 983 1,184 
Crockett. ...|. 1,921 525 1,934 513 ||Obion. ..... "728 417 3,183 334 
Cumberland.| 91,426 | 1,409 996 957 ||Overton 1,608 942 2/231 661 
4'467 | 21,233 7,004 ||Perry......- 896 210 705 182 
509 919 1020 601 ||Pickett..... 454 651 712 681 
2,140 2/323 1,530 ||Polk.......- 2,283 1,755 2,540 1,642 
402 2,007 369 ||Putnam 27619 1,207 2/911 1,281 
557 3,805 389 ||Rhea. . 2/199 1,964 1,560 1448 
29 1,287 42 ||Roane......| 2,467 | 2,757 1,625 23036 
1,299 961 1,383 |/Robertson...| 2/629 388 2752 252 
519 S029: 2 aa its Rutherford..| 4/101 580 3,924 606 
958 1972 704 ||Scott....... 827 | 2,012 1,025 1,890 
600 2:73 619 ||Sequatchie 840 353 177 289 
1,754 995 1,325 |\Sevier...... 1,144 | 4,126 887 8,075 
4313 4,264 3,223 ||Shelby...... 61,504] 23113 | 38,320 6,332 
238 978 198 ||Smith/).... 2/092 626 “057, 595 
2,261 2,032 1,458 ||Stewart..... ‘718 303 1,548 184 
6,917.| 11,469 7,090 ||Sullivan 6,269 | 3,492 5,322 2,999 
1,673 551 1,089 ||Sumner.... 3/146 517 3,893 382 
157 2,377 281 ||Tipton. 4683 116 2)892 154 
1,348 806 1,036 ||Trousdale 765 72 835 64 
3/300 2,391 2:890 ||Unicoi. 879 1,850 850 1,716 
29 1.788 77 |\Union.....: 963 1,785 802 1,169 
1,380 958 1,058 |/Van Buren 690 251 654 200 
470 2,867 340 ||Warren..... 2,304 553 2,325 410. 
353 1,812 385 ||Washington.| 4/448 | 4,788 3,345 3,691 
193 750 112 ||Wayne..... 733 1/304 54: 1,082 
297 1,455 231. || Weakley 3,254 928 3,777 783 
422 1,726 256 ||White...... 814 59] 1,938 389 
2,356 975 2,275 || Williamson. 2,769 286 2.777 261 
2'88 425 2,400 ||Wilson...... 3/108 *539 2.713 567 
12/183 | 10,755 9,774 eS ee eee 
113 1824 78 Totals. . .|327,083 |.146,516 | 259,817 | 126,806 
203 2,137 174 


1938 (Governor)—Cooper, Dem., 210,567; Baker, 


Rep., 83,031. 


1938 (U.,S.. Senator)—Siewart, Dem., 194,028; Kowler, Hep., 72,098; Neal, Ind., 9,106. 
1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 685; Calvin, Proh., 632; Browder, Com., 319; Lemke, Union, 696. 


1936 (U. 


ee . S. Senator)—Bachman, Dem., 273,298; 


Maddox, Rep., 69,753; Neal, Ind., 14,617; Kester, 


nd., 2,516. 
1932 (President)—Upshaw, Proh., 1,995; Thomas, Soc., 1,786; Foster, Com., 234. 


PAST VOTE OF TENNESSEE 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 84,930; Greeley, Dem. 
and Lib., 94,218. 
1876 i Tilden, Dem., 133,166; Hayes, Rep., 


89,596. A 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 130,381; Garfield, 
a 98,760; Weaver, Greenback, 5,465; Dow, 


roh., 43, 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 133,324; Blaine, 
Rep., 124,093; St. John, Proh., 1,176; Butler, 
Greenback, 956. ‘ 

' 1888 (Pres.),.Cleveland, Dem., 158,779; Harrison, 

Rep., 138,988; Fisk, Proh., 5,977. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 136,594; Harrison, 
Ben. ener Weaver, People’s, 23,730; Bidwell, 

roh., 4.799. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., and People’s, (Populist), 

168,847; Palmer, Nat'l] (Gold) Dem., 2,106; 


McKinley, Rep., 149,703; Levering, Proh., 3,140. | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 
i900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 145,356; McKinley, ore: y, 


BED 123,180; Woolley, Proh., 3,882; Debs, Soc., 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 131,653; Roosevelt, 
BaDs, 105, 369; Swallow, Proh., 1,906; Debs, 
oc. * * 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 135,608; Taft, Rep., 
118,324; Chafin, Proh., 300; Debs, Soc., 1,870., 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.. 130,335: Taft. Ren., 
59,444; Roosevelt, Prog., 53,725; Debs, Soc., 3,492. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 153,282; Hughes, 
Rep., 116,223; Hanly, Proh., 147; Benson, Soc., 


2.542. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 206,558; Harding, y 
219,829; Debs, Soc., 2,239. ey 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 158,404; Coolidge, Rep., 
hia LaFolette, Progs., 10,656; Faris, Proh., 


195,388; Smith, Dem., 
167,343; Thomas, Soc., 631; Foster, Com., 111. 


* In 1769 William Bean built a cabin near where 
the Watauga River and Boon’s Creek unite, in 

, Hast Tennesse. This was the beginning of Ten- 
nessee history. Russel Bean was the first white 
child born on Tennessee soil. 

The first settlements were three in number, of 
which Bean’s cabin was the nucleus of one. The 
other two were the Carter’s Valley settlement, 
which was in and around the present sit of Rogers- 


ville, and the settlement of Jacob Brown on the 
Nolichucky River, of which Brown’s store was the 
center. These settlements were known as the 
Watauga settlements. In 1772 these settlers or- 
ganized an independent government and adopted 
the famous ‘‘Articles of the Watauga Association.’’ 
This was the first written constitution adopted 
west of the Appalachian Mountains, and the First 
Constitution made by Native Americans. 
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Texas 
(Presidential vote, 1936; figures, official, as returned by the Secretary of State of Texas) 
Roos., |Landon, - 
Counties Dem. Rep. Counties ts eran 
Anderson..... 2 . at ERI SE ll att. ee 
Andrews. oo. : Glasscock.....} _ 252) — _-:29|| Motley....... 67 64 
Angelina 75 209 
Aransas... 5 < 15 293 
Aroher.c..... 11 93 
Armstrong 13 268 
Atascosa 97 1,234 
Austin 11 109 
Bailey 37, 20 
Bandera 81 190 
Bastrop 738 371 
Baylor....... 25 95 
MBs. oo 3 375 
LoL See 936 135 
Bexar... ..... 167 
Blanco....... 141 
Borden. ...... 1,018 
Bosque... .... 106 
Bowie... 1... 63 
Brazoria. ..... 142 
Brazos. . 66 
Brewster 210 55 
Tiscoe. 199 
Brooks. - 100 
MPOwn, .:.... 242 
Burleson. .... a 
Burnet... ...- 86 
Caldwell.....7|  3'019| —«-247/||oward......| -3'094 ~—«-230|| Runnels. ._ |: 26 
Petre |) Ba5|o— _g2\|\Mudspeth.....| | _-363| —, 24|| Rusk. .. cece 313 
ae 2 iat + ‘ Hunt 103 
ee tcl) es7] Step llbenainen | | Says]. 3a2||San Augustine. 
fu58's i 392|| San Augustine. 
pone. Sate « 9 : 78 |) Iri . _49}|San Jacinto. rp 67 
Carson. ...... J : 183|| San Patricio. . 482 
aaa Say Nein 6 eS 9 171||San Saba..... 147 
Castro. 5 950 65 ef 109|| Schleicher... . 78 
eer = aes 33||Seurry....... 162 
erokee. 3 3,908 30: : 2,544||Schackelford. . 152 
_— beotae +k 1 48||Shelby....... 136 
Cochran...... rea pga a 54 
ke.....°.:]} 888)  68i|Jones........| 3,396] _ 305||Somervell.. .- 860 
Coleman..... 330 i 
llin........| 6669} 531||Kautman...::] 3/943] —-229||Stephens.*.: 80 bat 
Colorado 384 He 
Gpmal..:.... 98 64 
Comanche 53 140 
Concho 3,781 
Cooke 169 "678 
Coryell 24 84 
Cottle....:1./| 12265}  86||Kleberg.-....] 1,488] s-:156||Terry........ 87 
ne. 
Crockett..... B78 138 
DYE ses 627 
Culberson 1,154 
Dallam...... 6 "151 
CC a ee 
Dawson...... a us 
Deaf Smith 728 “Si 
eS Th os 354 
COM. 5-8 ws» 504 
DeWitt 245 
Veer’ 352 
71 
Donley ba it 
Duval 3 98 
Eastland 3 176 
PSCUOE ve cs ooo, 594 696— 
Edwards..... 4 807 
CVG aes 5 277 
ml PASO. ~:~ <. 8 1,327 
oe A oe 9 316 
Rineete AL SALLY (140i Mayerick....2) 9, $90) 2661) tee aby a at 12 376 
eaniniacs ct. &242|) | . g68||McCalloch....|. 1,772). . 323|) Willlamson=. 95 875 
ette......| 2,820) 595})|McLennan....| 12,489) = 1,116]) 4h Gon. «e+e 73 286 
Misher.......|. 2,068) 155|/McMullen...;{ 265) 3/1) Seneca 903 63 
pyc A868) 217}\Medina,...<..}- > 2,050), | | 9621) B56. wsesnns 37 348 
Peeriaiet |) O28| | -74{-Menards..7..f— _ 734). 135) | Sh O00. ne teige 751 192 
Franklin, ; 90 123 065 302 
Freestone..... Mills 1,00 165|| Zapata, 282 34 
ae 3 192|| Zavala. . 788) 209 
734,485| 103,874 


AEE a saga lo) 9 
lespie...... 
1938 (Governor)—O’Daniel, Dem., 473,526; Boynton, Rep., 10,9 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 3,281; Thomas, Soc., 1,075; Browder, 


40; Miller, Soc., 398; Brooks., Com., 424, 
Com., 253; Colvin, Proh., 514. 


1936 (U. = aks ta ae Dem., 774,975; Watson, Rep., 59,491; Gertrude Wilson, Inc., 1,836; 


Starr, Ind., 


4932 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 4,450: Foster, Com., 207; Jackson Party, 104; Liberty Party, 324. 
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PAST VOTE 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 47,406; Greeley, Dem. 


and. Lib., 66, 500. 

Tie (Pres.), Tilden, ‘Dem., 104,755; Hayes, Rep., 

1880 (Pres). Hancock, Dem., 156,428; Garfield, 
Rep., 57,893; Weaver, Greenback, 27,405. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., Gee 309; Blaine, 
Rep., 93,141; St. John, Proh., 4. 


3,53: 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 234, wire Harrison, 


Rep., 88, 280; Streeter, U. Lab., 


459. 
a (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 136. 594; Harrison, 


OF TEXAS \ 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, at 
Rep., 51,242; Debs, Soc., 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 
65,666; Chafin, Proh., 
wa (Pres.), Wilson, Henk 


167,200; Roosevelt, 
Is 


217, 302; Taft, Rep.,' 
1,634; Debs, Soc., 7,870. 
219,489; Taft, Rep., 
“sao Roosevelt, Prog.,. 28, 530; Debs, Soc., 
24,89 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 286,514; Hughes, Rep., 
64,919; Hanly, Proh., LF 985; Benson, Soc., 18,$63. 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 288,767; Harding, Rep., 
114,269; Debs, Soc., 8,121; Rep. (Black and Tan), 


Rep., 99,851; Weaver, People’ 8, 23, 730 
£1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 27,247;' Amer. Party, 47,968. 
. 361,224; almer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 4,853; | 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 484, ree Coolidge, 
McKinley, Rep., 158,894; Levering, Proh., 1,722. Rep., 130,023; LaFollette, Prog., 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 267,432; McKinley, 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 367, ‘ae: Smith, Dem., 
Rep., 130,641; Woolley, Proh., 2,644. 341,032; Thomas, Soc., 722; Foster, Com. a 209. 
Utah 
(Presidential vote, 1936. 1932) 
1936 1932 1936 1932 
Counties | Roos., Landon, | Roos.,|Hoover, Counties Roos., Landon, | Roos., |Hoover, 
Dem. Rep. Dem.| Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem.}| Rep. 
Beav 1,337 913] 1,218 969 | 48) 88 469 398 
Box J Blder. 5,001 2,180} 3,695 3,048 | 62,321 23,819 456 460 
neat ,606 3,258] 6,522 4,829 52 432] 48,012) 32,224 
,040 1,348 1239 1,655 3,945 2,738) 3,60 3,14 
128 78 79 9 2,812 1,899} 2,303 2,225 
3,920 1,841] 3,006 ,562 3 1,422]. 2,028 1,434 
1,970 1,070} 1,590 1,333 2,361 1,029} 1,865 1,407 
,909 938] 1,613 1,112 1,986 1,193} 1,778 1,355 
928 842 493 1,125 14,387 6,173| 12,140 7,953 
521 272 506 278 1,29 1,029} 1,103 1,042 
1,844 1,396} 1,358 1,599 2,005 1,145} 1,648 1,378 
2,313 1,027} 1,969 1,22 522 329 401 398 
381 519 229 61 17,594 4,989) 11,541 8,019 
2,314 1,466} 1,881 1,916 MESS ae ee 
738 483 602 568 Totals... 150,246 64,555/116,750 84,795 
610 339 403 433 | 


1938 (U. S. Senator)—Thomas, Dem., 
1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 


102,353; Harris, Rep., 81,071. 
432° Browder, Com., 280; Lemke, Union, 1,121; Proh., 43. 


1932 (President)—Foster, Communist, 947; Thomas, Soc., 4,087 
PAST VOTE OF UTAH 


1896 |(Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s, 64,607; 
Palmer, Dem., 21; McKinley, Rep., 13,491. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 45,006; McKinley, 
. Rep., 47,089; Woolley, Proh., 209; Debs, Soc., 720. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 33,413; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 62,446; Debs, Soc., 5,767. 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 36,579; Taft, Rep.. 
42,100; Roosevelt, Prog., 28, 174; Soc., 9,623. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 84,025; Hughes, ae ie 
54,137; Hanly, Proh., 149: Benson, Soc., 4,460. 

1920 (Pres. ie Cox, Dem., 56, 639; Harding, Rep., 
81,555; Debs, Soc., 3s 159; F. -Lab., 4,4 

1924 (Pres.). Coolidge, Rep., 77,327; Davis, Dem. S 


1904 (Gov.), Dem., 38,047; Rep., 50,837. 47,001; LaFollette, Prog., 33,662. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 42,601; Taft, Rep.,| 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 94,618; Smith, Dem., 
61,028; Debs, Soc., 4,895. 80,985; Thomas, Soc. a 954; Foster, Com., 47. 
Vermont 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) ; 
1936 | 1932 1936 1932 
Counties | Roos., |Landon,' Hoover, | Roos., Counties Rosen Landon,| H i 
; Dem. Rep. | Rep. Dem. Dem. Rep. Reps one 
Addison,. .. 2,646] 5,161) 5,295 3,031 |/Orange.... 1,79 
Bennington.|’ 4:166| 5:515| 5,250 3'964 ||Orleans... 2669 S038 Biss 2530 
Caledonia. . 31342| 6,054] 6,066 ,621 ||Rutland.. 9/543] 10,794 821 8924 
Chittenden.| 10,962) 7!757 :208 9,104 || Washington 8,073 135 1393 5.777 
Bssox. + 1,208 ere 1,567 1,397 Windham .. 3,699] 7,369| 7,347 3,659 
Grand Isie.. "$52 712 "649 "811 wes ee 4 Pio artand iE) 
Lamoille. . 1,279] 2,846] 2,599 1,096 Totals. 62,124] 81,023] 78,984 | 56,266 


4 cvarksr) Aven, Rep., 75,098; Martin, Dem., 37,404. 
U. S. Senator)—Gibson, Rep,, el ,990; McGrath, Dem., 38,673. 


i936 ladiatoccaine a Com. 
1936 


Governor)—Aiken, Rep., 83, bos: Heininger, Dem., 53,218: Gardner, Com., 463. 
195. 


1932 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 1,533; Foster, Com., 
PAST VOTE OF VERMONT 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 10,927; 
Grant, Rep., 41,481; O’Conor. Lab. Ref., 593; 
1876 errs ), Tilden, Dem., 20,350; Hayes, Rep., 


44,4 
1880 @ires. } ‘A 


Hancock, Dem., 19 mag Garfield, 
Rep., 45,567; Weaver, Greenback, 215. 
1884 (Pres. ), Clevel and, Dem., ae 331; Blaine, 


Rep., 39, 514; St. John, Proh., 

1888 (Pres... ‘Cleveland, Dem., ig. Tas: Harrison, 
Rep., 45,192; Fisk, Proh., 1,460. 

1892 (bres) ‘Cleveland, Dem., me aus Harrison, 
Rep., 37, 992; Weaver, People’ S, 44. 

1896 YPtes). Bryan, Dem., i 607; Palmer, Dem., 
1,329; McKinley, ‘Rep., 50,9 

1900 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem. By “12,849; McKinley, 


Rep., 42,569; Woolley, Proh., 38 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 9,777; eoossule Rep., 
eae 459; ‘Swallow, Froh.. 792; Debs, Soc., 859 
s.), Bryan, em., 1. 
39,552; Claflin, Perait 802. pee BS Reb. 
1912’ (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem: eles 334; ‘Taft, Rep. 
,332; Roosevelt, Prog., 23,132: Debs, Soc., 928. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22. "iio. Hughes Rep. 
oie “Beene = Be 715; 20.518: ‘Soc, 801. 
‘OX m., 
ee a 
Tes ‘oli ge, Re 80, 498; 
Paet caer cera Prog. Ps 964: Faris Paohe 326. 
Ss oover e 9 4 
44,440; Vainey, Proh. 438, 7 0 ee Gems 
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2 2 * 
Virginia 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936 1932 1936 1932 
Counties } Roos., ,Landon! Roos., |Hoover,|| Counties| Roos., |Landon,| Roos vi =< 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. ‘| Dem? Rea 
Accomac. .. 1,583 670 2,458 527 || No'th’berl'd , 618 260 
Albemarle. . 1,825 635 1,949 508 || Nottoway. . 1,297 26! 1,948 oF 
2,013 1,319 1,293 1,095 || Orange... .. 1,227 402 1,253 309. 
753 239 701 142 BES. 5 4 <1 1,888 1,551 1,851 1,261 
1,734 236 1,764 195 || Patrick. ... 1,588 726 1,342 486 
1,375 204 1,123 204 || Pitts’lvania. 3,694 556 124 656 
4,971 2,825 »28D 2,806 || Powhatan. . 438 158 433 108 
872 1,668 2,606 1,541 || Prince Ed.. 1,153 253 970 196 
614 514 594 384 || Prince Geo 713 128 597 115 
2,276 619 2,321 469 || Pr’ess Anne 1,925 436 1,451 432 
778 642 783 556 |} Pr. Will'’m 1,512 457 1,499 386 
1,544 1,343 1,808 1,209 ||} Pulaski. 2,337 1,180 2,314 1,109 
1,303 60 1,361 52 |} Rapp’ ha’ck 686 241 590 124 
,886 808 1,372 727 || Richmond. . 451 217 461 192 
945 273 870 204 |} Roanoke... 3,422 2,105 2,509 1,704 
1,987 370 1,692 301 || Rockbridge 1,635 868 1,764 811 
1,104 258 1,076 270 are ee 2,916 2,834 2,750 2,194 
122 3,245 1,537 1,461 = 3,143 1,599 3,274 1,386 
233 79 245 85 || Scott...... 2,122 2,046 137 1,673 
1,727 190 1,300 169 Bhefiandoah 2,861 3,152 2,635 2,514 
2,522 621 1,886 726 || Smyth. .... 2,337 2,067 2,287 1,843 
940 198 841 124 || So’th’mton. 1,673 14 »357 182 
395 653 649 302 || Spots'’lv’ pom 836 453 784 346 
1,266 551 1,349 417 || Stafford. . 651 596 731 454 
47 136 511 84 || 8 715 87 653 73 
Dickenson. . 2,683 1,146 2,635 880 126 688 122 
Dinwiddie. . 1,343 127 1,028 2,992 1,981 2,713 2,005 
Eliz’th C’y. 1,925 597 1,227 1,174 426 1,096 367 
Essex 527 116 420 870 200 64 242 
2,913 1,584 2,714 2,595 2,047 2,784 1,774 
2,037 629 1,999 871 29 64 212 
699 1,566 699 5,399 2,057 5,276 2,405 
586 217 579 2,08! 2,781 1,866 1,589 
2,285 975 2,245 729 228 457 309 
386 665 1,536 456 See a 
1,547 1,047 1,754 1,016 Totals. . 161,083 76,366) 144,796 64,093 
1,012 281 916 260 
638 228 629 166 Cities 
3,005 3,343 2,306 1,624 || Alexandria 3,381 1,225 2,941 1,199 
341 321 394 258 || Bristol... 1,364 3il 1,252 307 
884 692 112 || Buena Vista 363 177 258 164 
4,331 302 3,583 275 || Ch'I’tt’sville 1,393 335 1,287 409 
1,397 327 1,073 238 || Clift’n F’rge 1,199 343 917 328 
3,610 1,285 458 1,291 || Danvill 3,266 549 2,264 740 
oe 458 1,146 342 || Fred’cks’b’g 944 411 812 366 
515 522 464 355 || Hampton. 971 190 772 294 
,025 207 982 284 || Hi *nb’g 1,390 894 995 665 
302 70 302 116 || Hopewell. 1,309 332 957 342 
469 295 475 203 || Lynchburg 3,697 1,373 3,656 1,200 
372 124 368 154 || Martinsville 949 255 73: 212 
696 211 612 177 || N’p’rt News 4,021 919 2,703 1,515 
689 322 639 272 || Norfolk 10,561 3,229 8,814 ,403 
120 2,066 2,892 1,985 || Petersb f) 192 444 1,920 490 
2,287 867 44 600 || Portsmo’ 61 861 44 1,840 
1,100 486 879 366 || Radford. 65 421 54 341 
1,291 77 1,141 92 || Richmond. 18,784 4,478| 14,631 5,602 | 
804 662 849 522 noke. ,08 3,363 6,215 3,195 
622 452 652 488 || So. Norfolk 823 172 597 329 
2,730 202 2,188 275 || Staunton. 1,091 568 988 551 
Middicsen 653 123 595 127 || Suffolk... 1,360 281 1,013 265 
Montgom’y 1,832 1,852 1,805 1,522 || Will’msburg 38: 96 38 99 
Nansem'nd | 1,478 i175] 1264 196 || Wine 1,096 743) 1,179 698 
elson..... i 5 —~— | a cen | Sa gen eee 
New Kent 307 120 286 325 { Eakale 73,897 | 21,970 59,183 | 25,544 
Norfolk 3,734 652} 2,926 | 1,072 es || | ___t_ 
N’th’m’ton 975 277 ,264 298 || Co’s & Cit’s| 234,980 98,366| 203,979 89,637 


1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 313; Lemke, Union, 233; Colvin, Proh., 594; Browder, Com., 98. 


1936 (U. S. Senator)—Glass., Dem., 244,518; Rohlsen, Rep., 


12,573; Burke, Ind., 8,907. 


1932 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 2,382; Upshaw. Proh., 1,843; Foster, Com., 86; Cox, Ind., 1 


PAST VOTE OF VIRGINIA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and ae coke 654; Grant, 
Rep., 68; O’Connor, Lab. 
voto (Pres:), Tilden, Dem., 139, 610: “Hayes, Rep., 
5,558. 


Pres. Hancock, Dem., 128,568; Garfield, 
1880" 84, ab Of the Hancock votes, 96,912 were 
nal by ‘the Regulars, and 31,674 by the Read- 


ae , Cleveland, Dem., 145,497; Blaine, 
168 035 56; St. John Proh,, 138. 
1888 (bres. Cleveland, Dem., 151,979; Harrison, 
9; Fisk, Proh., 


1 18 ‘682. 
Cleveland, Dem., 163,977; Harrison, 
256; Weaver, People’s, 12,275; Bidwell, 


Rep., 1 

Proh., 2 98. 

96 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
apa stb. Dbarnet: Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,127; 


Rep., 135,388; Levering, Proh., 2,344. 


1900 a ee Bryan. Dem., 146,080; McKinley, Rep., 


115,865; Woolley, Proh., 2,150; Debs, Soc., 145. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86,548; Roosevelt, Rep., 
47,880; Swallow, Proh., 1,383; Debs, Soc., 56. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 82,946; Taft, Rep., 
52,573; Chafin, Proh., 1,111; Debs, Soc., . 
1912 Pres.), Wilson, '‘Dem., 90,332; Taft, Rep., 

23,288; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,777: Debs, Soc.. 820. 
1916 (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 102,824; Hughes, Rep. Ny 
49,356; Hanly, Proh., 783; Benson, Soc., 1,060. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 141,670; Harding, Rep., 


87,456; ‘Watkins, Proh., 826; Debs, Soc., 807; 
Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 139,797; Coats 


Rep., 73, 359; LaFollette, Progs., 10, 379; Johns, 
191. 


Soc. “Lab., 

28 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 164,609; Smith, Dem., 
# ae tae, Thomas, Soc., 250; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 

180; Foster, Com., 173. 


shington — 
; Washington 

pI (Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) j 

1936 1932 1936 i 1932 
Counties | Roos., |Landon,| Hoover, | Roos., Counties | Roos., {[Landon,| Hoover, | Roos., 
ptt Dem. R Rep. | Dem. Dem. | Rep. 


Lincoln... . 


Walla Walla 

Whatcom..| 15,428 
Whitman... 7,753 3,955 4,727 
Yakima....}| 17,200 | 12,555 11,151 


Totals. ..| 459,579 | 206,892 : 208,645 |353,260 


(U. S. Senator)—Bone, Dem., 371,535; Colvin, Rep., 220,204; Solie, Soc. Lab., 1,553. he: 
resident)—Lemke, Union, 17,463; Thomas, Soc., 3,496; Browder, Com., 1,907; Colvin, Proh., — 
1,041; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 362; Pellsy, Christian, 1,598. Sah 
936 (Governor)—Martin, Dem., 466,550; Hartley, Rep., 189,141; Nelson, Union, 6,349; McKay, Soc.. 
,221; Bouck, Farm. Lab., 1,994; Moore, Christian, 1,947; Brockway, Com., 1,939; Solie,-Soc. Lab., 466. — 
1932 (President)—Soc., 17,080; Lib., 30,308; Soc. Lab., 1,009; Proh., 1,540; Com., 2,972. : “a 


» PAST VOTE OF WASHINGTON 
392 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 29,844; Harrison, 40,134. c 
eS Sea Weaver, People’s, 19,105; Bidwell, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 183,388; Hughes, Rep : 
148  (Bies.), ‘McKinley, Rep., 39,153; Bryan, Dem. i9a0 Ceres.) Gon, Dein. Bia0e: Mardis aEee ad 
Minin Poe ie ee eo 1888) | 993,137; Watkins, Proh., 3,700; Debs, Boe. 301g 
0 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 44,833; McKinley, Rep., Christensen, Farm-Lab., 17,246. ! 
7,456; Woolley, Proh., 2,363; Debs, Soc., 2,006. | 1924 (Pres.),, Coolidge, Rep., 220,224; LaFollette, 
4’(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 28.098; Roosevelt, Rep.,| Progs., 150,727; Davis, Dem., 42,842; Nations, 
01,540; Swallow, Proh., 3,329; Debs, Soc., 10,023.| Amer., 5,991; Johns, Soc-Lab., 1,004; Foster, 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 58,691; Taft, Rep., Workers, 761. a 
106,062; Chafin, Proh., 4,700; Debs, Soc., 14,177. | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 335,884; Smith, Den 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 86,840; Taft, Rep., 156,772; Thomas, Soc., 2,614; “Reynolds, So 
0,445; Roosevelt, Prog., 113,698; Debs, Soc.,! Lab., 4,068; Foster, Com., 1,541. 7 j 


52 Washington was organized as a separate territory and in 1872 the last dispute over its nort 
ry line, known as the ‘‘fifty-four-forty or fight’’ controversy, which started back in 1859 (precip: 
y the death of a British pig in the potato patch of an American settler on the island of Sa: 


tw 
9 counti 
The voters of Seattle (March 8, 1938) elected Arthur B. Langlie Mayor over Lieut. Gov. Victor 
Bivens. Langlie ran as the ‘“‘good-government’’ candidate and Mr. Myers was backed by the Committ 
for Industrial Organization. All the left wing nominees went down to crushing defeat in the election 
and proposals for the expenditure of additional public funds were rejected overwhelmingly. Seattle 
newspapers hailed the election as a triumph for the better element in the city and said that the resw 
meant an end of the factional strife for control of the city government and would re-establish govern- 
ment for all the people of the city. 


ees 


_ Gingko Petrified Forest in Washington has 


Gardens of the bygone, set with colossal trees,| Lakes district of this country, plus many Asia 
‘lost their tropic verdure in the onrush of lava, | and semi-tropical varieties. 5 
_ leaving only the skeletons of those giant trees, ous Gingko for which the forest is named, i 
imbedded in crumbling lava rock and soil in the/] Otiental tree, a silver apricot, growing until 
Ms near the Columbia River last century only in the sacred gardens of Chi 
‘ Mattnirt ini x It is now used in Japan and in this countr 
Some ten to thirty million years ago those mam-| ornamental purposes. The only known ns 
oth eee were part along in a Columbia Basin | of petrified Gingko are found in this ae 8 x 
flow e ng oe in its molten mass. Ten | miles east of Ellensburg on the main highway near 
add tional flows of lava, laid upon the skeleton of | the Vantage bridge over the Columbia River. | ae 
_ that. ancient forest, have since been eroded away About 100 logs have been uncovered here. Be: id 
pyspns, Tein, Lo bie tie giata ee evens to use the Gingko, there are three- and four-foot 0 
irface are. , Showing the exact | 1, . Ma et th : 
_ structure of the eee Tings and grain, cast in a aid Coe Merits cnet areola 
un ene eautiful than agate. logs nearly two feet in diameter. Others un 
7 ne c Tic Ne ea oor ears garven include bay, locust, oak, sweet gum, bire 
t € present | blue beach. Foot mass,’ solidified into h 
Empire’s temperature, but damp, because | stone, is f d the’ in Soete eee 
is ascades had not yet been thrown up to catch | H. ti aonen coo ieee ad oy ee ane nee 
_ the Pacific rain-clouds with their spurs. As a result | b ren Aden fed eat es e Sd nee ; 
the trees were of a type found now in the Great with Pe rae Dae eg ice re bees ks 
ie . 
j } 
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Election Returns—West Virginia 


eee ee ee I oS 
West Virginia 


(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 


1936. ] 1932 1936 1932 

Counties} Roos., |Landon,} Roos Hoover Counties] Roos., Land i 
ae ‘ , 5 * on,; Roos., jHoover; 

Dem. Rep. Dem Rep Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
.Barbour....| 5,284 | 3,875 | 4,228] 3,652 ||Monongalia| 13.677 | 8,811 |_1 | 8.417_ 
Berkeley. ..| 8/336 6,585 :009 6'370 ||Monroe...- | 3.413 3,268 Sar S078 
Boone. ... 7,697 ‘477 51973 3,555 ||Morgan....|. 1,620 | 2/555 1/358 2/082 
raxton 5,667 3,709 6,043 3,560 ||MeDowell.. | 25,471 | 9,975 | 125365 | 16,669 
Brooke 5,95: 3,485 4'919 4,010 |/Nicholas... | — 5,872 1964 5.3 3,684 
Dahells:. .. 27,319 | 19,003 | 23;498 | 17,999 ||Ohio.....° 2,899 | 13,743 | 18,652 | 15,836 
Calhoun ..:| "3/369 1,733 3/139 1,564 |/Pendleton.:| — 2'637 1/800 235 *502 
OUAv cs :4\.- 3,387 2'513 3,038 2/443 ||Pleasants,..| 1,907 1,820 1,921 1/580 
Doddridge..| 1,716 3023 1/943 2,780 ||Pocahontas.}| 4,118 | 2/850 31531 ‘623 
Fayette....| 23/864 8,942 | 17,127 | 12/170 51410 | 7,553 4,872 6,359 
Gilmer.. : : 1433 1,858 3,511 15530 4'756 | 3,938 4/098 3,411 
Grant... .: 99. 2/923 92 2477 22'840 | 9,001 | 15;546 | 11/441 
Greenbrier..| 10,738 5,881 9,467 5,111 81109 | 3,711 1397 3,418 
Hampshire.|} 3,79: 1,512 3/681 1,258 2/825 | 4639 33179 4,055 
Hancock. ..| 7. 3,957 "603 4/328 5,047 | 5,282 5,094 4361 
Hardy. 9 1,581 2,824 1,267 5,779 | 3,521 1724 3)220 
Harrison 14,180 | 18,081 | 14/641 5.795 | 4.061 4/293 3,856 
Jackson 4711 4,131 4,084 3/801 | 21335 3244 2/204 
Jefferson 2040 5,350 1,734 2'509 | 4,031 2/582 3,734 
Kanawha, $5,387 | 38,617 | 35,455 3)163 | 5.745 "147 5,077 
Tk... 5,499 5,546 4:70 81954 | 5,603 8.648 4,682 
Lincoln 4:382 4/876 3/881 41613 | 1,987 31664 L781 
NK a cs 7,069 | 12529 | 10/683 6,463 | 3,770 6,118 3/351 
Marion 11:403 | 15,975 | 12,633 1,783 | 1,612 1/9 1,486 
Marshall 7,967 7994 7416 || Wood. 16,829 12,574 13}294 | 121144 
ae s : "655 yoming. ; ; ; 4396 007 
Reece ter | tar] 288 | 8188 | roa oan 
eral....|. 5, ; ; ' ‘otals... | 502,582 | 325,358 | 405,124 , 

Mingo. .... 11,278 6,771 8,657 7,801 : ie 


1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 832; Colvin., Proh>, 1,173. 
1936 (U. S. Senator)—Neely, Dem., 488,720; Schott, Rep., 338,363; MacDonald, Proh., 1,005; Snider,” 


oc., 935. 
1932 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 5,133; Upshaw, 


Proh., 2,342; Foster, Com., 444. 


PAST VOTE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 29,533; 
Grant, Rep., 32,323. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 55,584; Hayes, Rep., 


41,392. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancocks, Dem., 57,391; Garfield, 
Rep., 46,243; Weaver, Greenback, 9,079. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 67,331; Blaine, 
Rep., 63,913; St. John, Proh., 939; Butler, 
Greenback, 810. ‘ > 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 78,677; Harrison, 
Rep., 78,171; Fisk, Proh., 1,085; Streeter, United 


Labor, 1,508. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 84,467; Harrison, 
Rep., 80,293; Weaver, People’s, 4,166; Bidwell, 

_ Proh., 2,145. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
94,488; Palmer, Nat’1 (Gold) Dem.,678; McKinley, 
Rep., 105,379; Levering, Proh., 1,223. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 98,807; McKinley, Rep.; 


119,829; Wooley, Proh., 1,692: Debs, Soc., 219. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,881; Roosevelt,, 
Rep., 132,628; Proh., 4,604; Debs. 
Soc., 1,574. : 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 111,418; Taft, Rep.. 
137,869; Chafin, Proh., 5,139; Debs, Soc., 3,679. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 113,046; Taft, Rep., 
56,667; Roosevelt, Prog., 78,977; Debs, Soc., 


15,336. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 140,403; Hughes, Rep., ~ 
143,124; Hanly, Proh., 175; Benson, Soc., 6,150. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 220,789; Harding, Rep. 

282,007; Watkins, Proh., 1,528; Debs, Soc., 5,618. 


Swallow, 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 288,635; Davis, Dem.. 
257,232; LaFollette, Progs., 36,723; Nations, 
Amer., 1,072. 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 375,551; Smith, Dem., 
263,748; Thomas, Soc., 1,313; Varney, Proh., 
1703; Foster, Com., 401. 


In 1669-70 Governor Norborne Berkeley, of Vir- 
ginia, who was heavily interested in the fur trade, 
sent John Lederer on three expeditions westward 
of the mountains. He claimed to have seen the 
mountains that now form the boundary between 
Virginia and West Virginia. Major-General Wood, 
in 1670, was commissioned ‘‘for the finding out the 
ebbing and flowing of the waters on the other side 
of the mountains.’’ In this quest Captain Thomas 
Batts and four men discovered the New River and 

enetrated as far as the falls of the Great Kanawha 
is September 16, 1761. Gabriel Arthur subsequently 
penetrated to the Indian village of Moneton along 
the lower Great Kanawha valley. 

In 1716, Governor Spottswood led a party of 
thirty cavaliers, who may have penetrated to the 
region of Pendleton County. Out of this expedition 
grew the ‘‘Knights of the Golden Horseshoe.’’ By 
1725, John Van Meter, from New York, is found 
exploring the valley of the South Branch of the 
Potomac. His accounts carried to the east led to an 
influx of settlers who mingled with others from 
Pennsylvania. In 1726, Morgan Morgan erected 
his home on the site of Bunker Hill, Berkeley 
County, and became the first recorded settler in 
present West Virginia. The next year 2 settlement 
sprang up at the Packhorse Ford, now Shepherds- 
town. By 1730 there were settlers in the lower 
Potomac Valley. In 1732 Joist Hite came with 
several contemporaries and by 1735 settlers were 
along the South Fork of the Potomac. All of this 


region was a part of the land embraced in the 
“Northern Neck’’ grant to Lord Fairfax, whose 
surveyors in 1746 planted the celebrated Fairfax 
stone at the head of the North Branch of’ the 
Potomac to mark the western limits. 

In 1768, following the retreat of the French from 
the Ohio regions, the Six Nations sold the land to 
the English. Other Indian tribes claimed the 
country, but within historic times no Indians oc- 
eupied West Virginia. Numerous evidences of pre- 
vious occupancy of the Indians and of the Mound 
Builders, an earlier race, are to-be found all over 
the State, but more especially along the Ohio 
River. The encroachment of the whites, and the 
settlement of this region, led to conflicts that 
lasted many years. Dunmore’s War, in 1774, was 
marked by the battle of Point Pleasant, October 10 
between troops under General Andrew Lewis, an 
Indians under Chief Cornstalk. This was really the 
forerunner of the Revolution. x 

With the opening of the American Revolution, 
troops from along the Potomac were among the 
first to reach Washington at Boston. A consider- 
able number of citizens from western Virginia 
were in all major engagements from Boston to 
Yorktown. Others followed George Rogers Clark 
in his conquest of the west from the British and 
Indian allies. And it may be said, that the attack 
on Fort Henry, now Wheeling, September 10, 1782. 
was the last battle of the Revolution. Indian war- 
ze however, continued until Wayne’s Treaty in 


810 Election Returns—Wisconsin 
W isconsin 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936 1932 1936 1932 
Roos., ,\Landon,| Roos., | Hoover, Counties | Roos., |Landon,| Roos., | Hoover, 
Sevan Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. em. Rep. Dem. Rep. - 
¢ 49 
Adams,..... 2,289 1,191 2,120 777|| Marinette. .. 8,884 4,938 6,508 5,2: 
4 2,439 5,405 2,646|| Marquette... 1,81 1,95 ,504 1,365 
peo Ue es 7419 5,067 7,413 3'852|| Milwaukee. .| 221,512} 54,811) 170,202) 54,693 
Bayfield 4,366 2,071 2,981 2,035|| Monroe..... 6,49 6 275 022 
Brown...... 21,417 8,433] 19,990 ,150}| Oconto...... 6,729 3,774 6,440 2,915 
Buffalo..... 43 2,481 3,25 1,711|| Oneida:..... 5,208 2,294 4,542 99: 
Burnett...-. 2,801 1,422 2,437 1,281|| Outagamie. . 16,163 9,485, 16,186 8,517 
Calumet. . 4,694 1,972 5,485 1,213|| Ozaukee.... 5,594 1,785 5,770 1,182 
Chippewa. . 7,854 5,760 8,445 4,792 pin y 1,785 1,466 1,931 1,152 
AES 2) joie 6,931 5,196 8,372 3,132)| Pierce 4,061 3,935 4,115 3,537 
Columbia... 8,936 ,607 8,455 4,970|| Polk. . 5,618 3,596 5,421 3,425 
Crawford... . ,OTd 2,857 4,75: 1,943|| Portage 10,576 3,969 9,195 43: 
ane. . 5 35,856] 15,233) 26,841 19,083|| Price. 5,09: 2,215 4,114 2,023 
Dodge 14,782 ,829| 15,87 4,937|| Racine 24,474) 10,850} 19,960) 10,754 
Door. 95% 3,146 14! 2,488|| Richland ,080 4,245 ,02 3,256 
Dougl 16,684 5,079 9,715 7,888|| Rock....... 17,991 14,693 12,612 16,825 
Dunn... , 5,61 4,570 4,936 3,898|| Rusk....... 3,877 2,453 3,19. 794: 
Eau Claire. . 10,065 6,802 7,565 7,487|| St..Croix 679 4,316 6,374 4,059 
Florence.... 1,03 800 965 714) Saulvse, shore 8,355 5,626 7,638 5,063 
F’nd du Lac. 14,821 9,179} 16,143 8,436|| Sawyer..... 2,834 1,726 2,381 Ws 
Forest.....- 3,092 1,334 2,595 768|| Shawano 8,865 3,679 7,593 4 
Grant... 9,170 7,196 9,701 5,986|| Sheboygan 17,415 8,865] 18,029 7,454 
Green. 0... 5,941 3,700 5,406 3,190|| Taylor...... 12 1,758 4,219 1,107 
Green Lake 3,840 2,926 4,446 2,179|| Tremp’l’au 5,929 3,339 5,786 2,874 
IOWA? cuss sss 4,988 3,623 4,621 3,113]; Vernon..... 6,044 4,811 5,939 2,979 
PEGA. ED sys. 3,319 902 2,338 891)|| Vilas....... 2,599 1,298 2,036 1,138 
Jackson..... 4,53 2,235 3,813 1,983]| Walworth 7,093 8,462 ,790 7,858 
Jefferson 11,144 ,599| 11,230 5,062|| Washburn 3,220 1,650 2,619 001 
Juneau..... 54 3,084 4,723 2,018]| Washingt’n 7,12 3,589 8,570 2,209 
Kenosha 18,137 7,268] 14,373 ,307|| Waukesha 14,982 8,921) 13,487 8,538 
Kewaunee... 4,971 1,527 5,200 879|| Waupaca 6,92! 6,680 8,17: 5,082 
La Croégse... 14,455 7,558} 12,919 7,686|| Waushara 2,63 3,302 3,07: 2,541 
Lafayette. . 4,976 3,801 ,886 3,246|| Winnebago 18,522 11,679) 15,591} 11,505 
Langlade... 5,837 2,635 6,332 2,340}| Wood....... 9,982 4,902 9,215 4,100 
Lincoln..-., 5,520 3,120 09: 2,958 —_— = 
Manitowoc. . 15,539} 5,094) 15,696 4,573 Totals....| 802,984) 380,828 707,410 347,741 
Marathon... 17,898: 7,328 7,74 6,210 i | 


1908 (Governor)—Heil, Rep., 543,675; La Follette, Prog., 353,381; Bolens, Dem., 78,446; Smith, Union, 


4,564; Schleier, Soc., Lab., 1,459 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—Wiley, 
Townsend Plan, 7,251; Blair, Ind., Com., 1,28 


Rep., 446,770; Ekern, Progr., 249,209; Duffy, Dem., 231,976; Chapple, 
3; Ehrhardt, Soc., Lab., 1,014 


1936 Se Soe ee Union, 60,297; Thomas, Soc., 10,626; Browder, Com., 2,197; Colvin, Proh., 


1,071; Aiken, Soc. Lab. 


1936 (Governor)—La, Follette, Progr., 573,724; Wiley, Rep., 363,973; Lueck, Dem., 268,530; Walsh, 
Union, 27,934; Ehrhardt, Soc. Lab., 1,738; Fehlandt, Proh., 1,008. 
1932 (President)—Upshaw, Proh., 2,672; Foster, Communist, 3,112; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 494; Thomas, 


Soc., 53,379. 


- 


1872, (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 86,477; 
Grant, Rep., 104,992. 
qhis (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 123,927; Hayes, Rep., 


PAST VOTE OF WISCONSIN 


159,279; McKinley, 


1900 (Pres.). Bryan, Dem., 
Ri Proh., 10,022; Debs, 


65,756; Woolley, 
Soc., 7,051 


30,068; Cooper, Greenback, 1,509; Smith, Proh.| 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,107; Roosevelt, 


Ref., 153. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 114,634; Garfield, 
Rep,, 144,897; Weaver, Greenback, 7,980; Dow, 


Proh., 69. : 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 146,453; Blaine, 
Rep., 161,135; St. John, Proh., 7,649; Butler, 
Greenback, 4,598. : 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 155,243; Harrison, 
yy 176,555; Fisk, Proh., 14,415; Streeter, 


+ 8,561. 
1890 (Goy.), Dem., 160,388; Rep., 132,068; U. 
Lab., 5,447; Proh., 11,246. 
1892 (Pres.)’, Cleveland, Dem., 177,335; Harrison, 
Rep., 170,8 


,349; P Dem., 4,553; 
McKinley, Rep., 268,051; Levering, Proh., 7,799. 


Rep. 280,164; Swallow, Proh., 9,770; Debs, Soc., 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 166,632; Taft, Rep., 
247,747; Chafin, Proh., 11,572; Debs, Soc., 28,170. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 164,228; Taft, Rep., 
Byes i Roosevelt, Prog., 62,460; Debs, Soc., 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 193,042; Hughes, 
pet sekenes Hanly, Proh., 7,166; Benson, Soc., 


27,846. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 113,422; Harding, Rep., 
498,576; Watkins, Proh., 8,647; Debs, Soc., 85,041. 

1924 (Pres.), La Follette, Progs., 453,678; Coolidge, 
Rep., 311,614; Davis, Dem., 68,115; Foster, 
Workers, 3,773: Faris, Proh., 2,918; Johns, Soc. 
Lab., 411; Wallace, Comm. Land, 270. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 544,205; Smith; Dem., 
450.259; Thomas, Soc., 18,213; Foster, Com., 
peed Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 381; Varney, Proh., 


| French traders and missionaries first settled 


Wisconsin in 1670 and it was part of the country known 


as New France from 1634 until it was surrendered to the British in 1763 and to the United States in 
The 


1783 as a part of the Northwest territory. 


Wisconsin was admitted to the Union May 29, 1843. 


Legislature consists of a Senate of 33 members elected for four years, one half (16 or‘17 alternately) 


pone, acted each two years, and an Assembly of 100 ‘members all elected for two years. 


has counties. 


The state 


At the beginning of Wisconsin’s recorded history, the Indians of this area possessed a culture which 


had advanced to a degree midway 
that of more backwar 
were situated where many a thrivin 
were content to stay close to the villages 
summer waned they would leave to fu 


J between that of the superior culture of the Aztecs of Mexico 
tribes such as the Utes, They lived in villages which, in numerous iaelannes, 
city and town stands today. In the early summer season the men 
while the women tilled the soil and planted corn but before _ 
nt buffalo. Meanwhile, the women would go 
material \for mats, or work in mines from which they obtained ore for making implemen 


ts or ornament: 


When the summer vegetables were believed to be Yipened, the men came back with dried buffalo 


meat while the women 
supplies for the winter 


was the signal for feasting and 


rejoicing. 


returned with dried fish, mats, lead or copper. The return to the village with — 


\fishing, gather 


"- i 


Election Returns—Wyoming; Electoral Vote of States 811 


; W yomin 
(Presidential vote, 1936, 1932) 
1936 1932 1936 1932 
Counties | Roos., |Landon,| Hoover, Roos., | Counti R 
Dem. Rep. i Rep. Dem. ane Dein Tai rte! ree 
, 3,685) 1,777| 2,281 | 2,665 || Niobrara 1,124} 1,086, 908] 1 
A Bele ; A 123 
ee tt 2,334 2,155 PALES © eae 2,594 1,618 1,600 2045 
aon? 2'041 1,161 1,728 Platte ae ORT 1,730 1,546 1,480 1,893 
yt 1 B56 2.088 2,836 {/Sheridan. . . 4,731 2,726 2,738 4,260 
3 V0a8 ris ,568 1,860 ||Sweetwater. 6,232 1,797 2,043 4,637 
3,050| 2357 1'96 eis oo eaeee $05 for 408 899 
> . ’ ’ 40 69 
iy 2a) Mee) eae img] Mite Mi | 1s 
949] 1,266] 1,101 1/1 ‘ ; 
7.594 4,356 5,116 pitt Re? (eee wee ROSS eo be S80N SS 
’ * ¥ ,673 2,2 x 
7819 3'310 4368 ree Totals... . 62,624 38,739 39,583 54,370 


1938 (Governor)—Smith, Rep., 57,288; Miller, Dem. 38.50 
1936 eid ets Soc., 200; Lemke, Union, '1°653: i 
5 “” ; ’ » i, ; Browder, Com., 91; Colvin. Proh., 75 
1936 (U. S, Senator)—Schwartz. Dem., 53,919: Car : Geier, Unio ; Willer, Con 
- 1932 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 2,829: Foster, ais duet cm 
, PAST VOTE OF WYOMING 
' 1892 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 8,454; Weaver, 14,560; Roosevelt, Prog., 9,232; Debs, Soc., 2,760. 


People’s, 7,722; Bidwell, Proh.. 530. 1916 i ; 
as poet). Se | —_ Eeoule’s Na 21 eR Se er Rhone eae ms Tass, 
375; McKinley, +, 10,072; Proh., : <p rs ’ : Harding. ene 
1900’ (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 10,164; McKinley, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 17,429; Harding, Rep., 


Rep.. 14,483. 35,091; Watkins, Proh., 265; Debs, Soc., 1,288; 
_ 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 8,930: Roosevelt, Rep.,| _ Christensen, F.-Lab., 2,180. 

20,489; Swallow, Proh., 217: Debs, Soc., 1,077. 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 41,858; LaFollette, 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 14,918; Taft, Rep., Progs., 25,174; Davis, Dem., 12,868 


bet > 00 > > Or 


20,846; Chafin, Proh., 66; Debs, Soc., 1,715. a: Tiga: Gos. 1c. tae 
g2912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 15,310: Taft, Rep. 29,299; Thomas, Soc., 788. 
: Electoral Votes for President, 1900-1936 
aM 1900 1904 | 1908 |. 1912 1916 1920 1924 1928 1932 11936 
: R.| D.| R.| D.| R.j D.| R.|Pr.| R.| D.| R.| D.| RK.) D.| R.j D.| R.] D.| Ryy D. 
Tae he Se ST Ee 71 S| et ee it li 
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rowder, Communist, 80,159; Colvin, Proh., 37,847; Aiken, Soc-Lab., 12,777. Total popular vot 
64 817. The Roosevelt vote in N. Y. State includes 274, 924 cast by the American Labor rare 
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fa opular Vote for President in 1932 by States 
Source: The Official Returns. 
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‘Totals—Roosevelt 22, 821,857; Hoover 15,761,841; Thomas $84,781. 
ey 


I olds, Socialist- Labor, 33,275; Foster, Communist, 102,991; Upshaw, Prohibition, 81, 869; H 
53, 425; Coxey, Farm- Labor, 7,309; total vote—39, 816, 522. 


Popular Vote for President in 1928 by States 
Source: The Official Returns. 
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aE arn ee ee 
Presidential Vote, by States, 1924-1896 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
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Grand totals| 382/136 15,725,016 8,385,586| 4,822,856|57,551/23,867| 2,778|38,958 33,361) 29,022,261 


La Follette’s vote in California was cast on the Socialist ticket; in Colorado and Montana his total is ‘ 
that of Farmer-Labor and Progressive combined; in Connecticut and New York his total is Socialist and é 
Progressive combined; in Missouri and Pennsylvania his total is Socialist and Labor combined; his vote 
in North Dakota was as a Non-Partisan; in Oklahoma his total is Farmer-Labor; in West Virginia his 
total is Socialist and Farmer-Labor combined. *La Follette received the 13 electoral votes of Wisconsin. 
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_~ lectoral vote (1920)—Harding, Rep., 404; Cox, Dem., 127. 
ay The total po ar vote in 1930 was 26,705,346, including 265,411 for miscellaneous candidates. 
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reestorat vote’ (1916)—Wilson, Dem., 277; Hughes, Rep., 254. 
ane total vote in 1916‘was 18,528,743, ‘including 41,894 ‘tiscellaneous independent ballots. 
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Baca vote in 1912 was 15/031,169, including the progressive and other miscellaneous bo 
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“Elegtaral vote (1896)—McKinley, Rep., 271; Bryan, ets 176. Electoral vote for Vice President 
Hobart, Rep., 271; Sewall, Dem., 149; Watson, Populist, 27. me 
wane tal vote cast in 1896 was 13, 813, 1283, including 131, 338 miscellaneous ballots. 
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Totals include number of dupli 
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United States—Government Officials 817 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
PRESIDENT.......... FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, of New York.............. Salary, $75,000 
VICE-PRESIDENT....JOHN NANCE GARNER... Gf } Tewan vee asucetiee so. ow ak x coh eek ae “ 15,000 


(Terms of office, including re-election, from March 4, 1933 to January 20, 1941) 


THE ROOSEVELT CABINET, AS OF NOV. 1, 1939 (Salary, $15,000 each) 


Secretary of State—Cordeil Hull, Tennessee. 


Secretary of the Treasury—Henry Morgenthau. 
Jr., New York. 


Secretary of War—Harry H. Woodring, Kan, 
Attorney General—Frank Murphy, Michigan. 
Postmaster General—Jaimes A. Farley, New York. 


Secretary of the Navy—(Vacant). 

Secretary of the Interior—Harold L. Ickes, Tlinois. 
Secretary of Agriculture—Henry A. Wallace, Iowa. 
Secretary of Commerce—Harry Hopkins, Iowa. 
Secretary of Labor—Frances Perkins, New York. 


In the above list, the Cabinet offices are arranged in the order in which they succeed to the Presidency - 
in case of the removal, death, resignation, or inability of both the President and Vice-President. 

The order of succession was established by an act of Congress, approved Jan. 19, 1886, and no mention 
Was made of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, not then organized. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Secretaries to the President—Marvin H. McIntyre, 


Le Hand. 


Kentucky, and Stephen Early, Virginia ($10,000 | Director of White House Office Staff—Rudolph 


each). Brig. Gen. Edwin M. Watson, Virginia, 
acting as Secretary to the President on detail 
from the War Department. 

Private Secretary to the President—Marguerite A. 


Forster, Washington, D. C. ($8,000); Executive 
Clerk—Maurice C. Latta, Oklahoma ($6,000). 
Physician to the White House—Rear Admiral Ross 

T. McIntyre, Surgeon General U. S. Navy. 


Department of State 


Under Secretary—Sumner Welles (Md., $10,000). 

Counselor to the Department—R. Walton Moore 
(Va., $10,000). f 

Assistant Secretaries— George S. Messersmith 
(Del.), Adolf A. Berle, Jr. (N. Y.), Henry F. 
Grady (Calif.) ($9,000 each). 

Legal Adviser—Green H. Hackworth (Ky., $9,000). 

Assistant to the Secretary of State—Cecil W. Gray 
(Tenn., $4,600); Special Assistants—Leo Pasvolsky 
(D. C., $8,000); Lynn R. Edminster (I1l., $8,000). 

Advisers on Political Relations—James Clement 
Dunn . Y¥., $8,500); Stanley K. Hornbeck 
(Colo., $8,500). 

Adviser of International Economie Affairs—Herbert 
Feis (N. Y., $8,500). 

Director of Personnel—Edward Yardley (Mont., 
4,600) . ; 

Chiets of Divisions—Foreign Service Administra- 
tion, Nathaniel P. Davis (N. J., $8,200); Foreign 
Service Buildings Office, Frederick Larkin (Mich.’ 
$8,000); Foreign Service Personnel—G. Howland 
Shaw (Mass., $10,000); Foreign Service Officers’ 
Training School, J. Klahr Huddle (Ohio, $9,800); 
Far Eastern Affairs—Maxwell M. Hamilton 
(Iowa, $8,000); American Republics, Laurence 


Duggan (N. Y., $8,000); European Affairs—Jay 
Pierrepont Moffat (N. H., $9,800); Near Eastern 
Affairs—Wallace Murray (Ohio, $8,000); Cur- 
rent Information—Michael J. McDermott (Mass., 
$7,000); Coordination and Review—Blanche Rule 
Halla (D. C., $4,800); Consular Commercial Of- 
fice—James J. Murphy, Jr. (Pa., $5,600); Passport 
—Ruth B. Shipley (Md., $6,500): Treaty Division 
—Charles M. Barnes (Va., $6,500); Translating 
—Emerson Christie (D. C., $4,000); Communica- 
tions and Records—David A. Salmon (Conn., 
$6,000); Visa—Avra M. Warren (Md., $8,200). 
Research and_ Publication — (Vacancy); Trade 
Agreements—Harry C. Hawkins (Mich., $8,000); 
Philippine Affairs—Joseph E. Jacobs (S. C., 
$9,000); Fiscal and Budget Affairs—Charles B. 
Hosmer (Me., $8,200); International Conferences 
—Warren Kelchner (acting) (Pa., $5,600); Pro- 
tecol—George T. Summerlin (La., $9,400). 
Cultural Relations—Ben M. Cherrington (Colo., 
$8,000); Editor of the Treaties—Hunter Miller 
(N. Y., $6,500); International Communications 
—Thomas Burke (N. Y., $8,000); Accounts— 
Donald W. Corrick (acting) (Md., $3,200); Con- 
trols—Joseph C. Green (Ohio, $8,000); Special 
Division—Breckinridge Long. = 


Treasury Department 


Secretary—John W. Hanes (N. C., $10,000). 
Aacistant P eit y hoot each)—Herbert E. 
N. Y.); vacancies, 2. 
Beet? Sounsel-Edward H. Foley, Jr. (N. Y., 
1,009). 
Teebinteal ia -a., 


Director of Personnel—Edwin R. 
Bevis Hon pivision—Eugene W. Sloan, Chief 
(Mo., $7,500); James William Bryan, Chief, 

Information Section (Tenn., $7,500). 

Research and Statistics—George C. Haas (Minn., 

9,000). ; 

: Research—Harry D. White (Wis., $8,000). 
Tex ‘Research—1e0y Blough (Ohio, $8,000). 
whief Clerk—Frank A. Birgield (Md., $6,400). 
Su tendent of Treasury Buil 
x (Conn., $3,800). 


eg Service—Frank J. Wilson (N. Y., 
Chief, Appointments—James E. Harper (8. C., 
($5,400). 


Chief. Disbursing Officer, Division of Disburse- 
ment—Guy F. Allen (D. C., $7,500) 


’ . 


Cee ae of Printing—L. C. Spangler (Va., 
Comptroller of the Currency—Preston Delano 


(Mass., $15,000). 
Treasurer of the United States—W. A. Julian 
(Ohio, $8,000); Assistant Treasurer—Marion- 


Banister (Va. $6,500). 

Commissioners, Public Debt—William S. Brough- 
ton (Ill., $9,000);* Accounts and Deposits—Hd- 
ward F. Bartelt (I1l., $8,000); Internal Revenue— 
Guy T. Helvering (Kans., $10,000); Narcotics— 
H. J. Anslinger (Pa., $9,000); Customs—Basil 
Harris (N. Y., $10,000). 

Federal Alcohol Administrator—Wilford S. Alexan- 
der (Conn., $10,000). . 

Director of the Mini—Nellie Tayloe Ross (Wyo., 

000). 

Director, 

Alvin W. Hall (Pa., $9,000) 


Bureau of Engraving and Printing— 


dings—John D. oe a the Treasury—-Edward G. Dolan (Conn., 
6. E 
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® Department of Justice — Cis 
Solicitor General—Robert H,. Jackson (N. Y., | Director, Fedetal Bureau of Investigation—J. E d 
_ ~ $10,000). ( gar Hoover (D. O., $10,000). Pr 
_ Assistant Solicitor General—Newman A. Townsend Dee lenaata of Prisons—James V. Bennett 
Assistan' xs tis, ‘Aliorwee” General—(Vacant). Director, Bureau of War Risk Litigation—Julius C. 
_ Assistant Attorneys General—Thurman W. Arnold Martin (N. C., $8,500). ~ : 
(Antitrust, Conn.); Samuel O. Clark, Jr. (Tax, | Administrative Assistant to the Attorney General 
- -~ Conn); Norman M. Littell (Lands, Wash.); O. —Thomas D. Quinn (N. H., $8,500). : ¥ 
John Rogge (Criminal, Ill.); Francis M. Shea | Director, Bond and Spirits Division—Joseph Law= 


Claims, N. Y.); Webster G. Oliver, 201 Varick rence (Conn., $7,500). “ 
gen LEC: aes: N. Y.); $9,000 each. Administrative Assistant to the Attorney General— ¥ 4 
Special Assistant Attorney General—Matthew F. Thomas D. Quinn (N. H., $8,500 F 


_ McGuire (Mass., $10,000). Chief Clerk—Harvey C. Donaldson (Fla., $5,600). 


War Department 


Assistant Secretary of War—Louis Johnson (W. of Chemical Warfare Service—Major General 
Va.); Chief of Sind-—Goneral George C. Marshall Walter C. Baker (Pa.); Chief Signal Officer— 
(Penn.); The Adjutant General—Major General Major General Joseph O. Mauborgne (N. Y.);_ 
Emory S. Adams (Kan.); Inspector General— Chief of National Guard Bureau—Major Gen- 
Major General Walter L. Reed (Ariz.); Judge eral Albert H. Blanding (Fla.); Chief of Chap- 
Advocate General—Major General Allen W. Gul- lains—William R. Arnold (D. C.); Chief of the 
lion (Ky.); Quartermaster General—Major Gen- Air Corps—Major General Henry H. Arnold 
eral Henry Gibbins (Tenn.); Surgeon General— (Pa.); Chief of Coast Artillery—Major General 
‘Major General James C. Magee (Penn); Chief of Archibald H. Sunderland (Ill.); Chief of Infan- P 
_ Finance—Major General Frederick W. Boschen try—Major General George A. Lynch (Iowa); 
 (N. Y.); Chief of Engineers—Major General Chief of Cavalry—Major General John K. Herr ~ 
Julian L. Schley (Ga.); Chief of Ordnance— (N. J.); Chief of Field Artillery—Major General 
Majcr General Charles M. Wesson (Md.); Chief Robert M. Danford (Ill.). . 


Post Office Department 


istant Postmasters General—First—William W. yes Assistant—William C. Lyons (Colo., 


Howes (So. Dakota, $9,000); Second—Ambrose 5,000). J 

O'Connell (N. Y., $9,000); Third—Ramsey S. Shs thabecioe key ae vee) seul 

Sa “Black (Pa., $9,000); Fourth—Smith W. Purdum Purchasing Agent—Harrison Parkman (Kans., 
 (Md., $9,000) $7,500). , ian 

xecutive Assistant—J. Austin Latimer (So. Car., | Comptroller—William L. Slattery (Mass., $7,500). 
0 Chief Clerk—Owen A. Keen (N. Y., $6,400). i! ry 


Navy Department 


: é a 
ssistant Secretary of the Navy—Charles Edison Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks—Rear Ad- 
($9,000); Administrative Assistant and Chief miral B. Moreell (Civil Engineer Corps); Pay- 
lerk—William D. Bergman ($7,000). master General of the Navy and Chief, Bureau 
hief of Naval Operations—Admiral H. R. Stark; of Supplies and Accounts—Rear Admiral R. 
Chairman, General Board—Rear Admiral W. R. Spear (Suply Corps). : Fe 
‘Sexton; Budget Officer—Capt. E. G. Allen; | Surgeon General_and Chief, Bureau of Medicine 
‘Chief, Bureau of Navigation—Rear Admiral C. and Surgery—Rear. Admiral Ross_T. McIntire © 
W. Nimitz; Hydrographer—Capt. G. S. Bryan; (Medical Corps); Judge Advocate General—Rear 
Fic hief, Bureau of Ordnance—Rear Admiral W. Admiral W. B. Woodson; President, Naval Retir- 
; Furlong; Engineer in Chief of the Navy and ing Board—Rear Admiral B. H. Dorsey; Presi- 
hieriee of Engineering—Rear Admiral S. Lareet Naval Examining Board—Rear Admiral J. 
obinson. owns. 
, Bureau of Aeronautics—Rear Admiral J. H. | Superintendent, Naval Observatory—Captain J. F. 
vers; Chief Constructor of the Navy and Chief, Hellweg (ret.); Director, Naval Intelligence— — 
u of Construction and Repair—Rear Ad- Rear Admiral W. S. Anderson; Director, Naval — 
A. H. van Keuren (Construction Corps); Communications—Rear Admiral L. Noyes. 


Naval officers named above all receive pay of their rank. 


Chi 
“SE6 


Department of the Interior 
Under Secretary—(Vacancy). Directors, Geological Survey—W. C 


. Mendenhall 
‘First Assistant Secretary — Ebert K. Burlew| (O.); Bureau of Mines—John W. Finch (Idaho); 
(Penn); Assistant Secretary—Oscar L. Chapman, National Park Service—Arno B. Cammerer 


Golo.). (Wis.); Territories and Island Possessions—(Va- _ 

cancy); Director of Investigations—Bradley B. 
Smith (Ark.); Director of Grazing Service— 
of Classification—John Harvey (Me.). caltents a W Holland Cowl 5) Rernen of anes 


1 kia.) ; 

eae of pe ceeenssct— Bars. J. Atwood Maulding logical Survey—Chief, Ira N. Gabrielson (Ore. 

¥ bi a2 ~ rT : 
Commissioners—General Land Office—Fred W Charles E, Jackson (S. C.); Director of Informa-— 


Johnson (Wyo); Indian Affairs—John Collier| tion——Mj S. C.); Dir ma- 
+ Reclamation—John C. Page (Colo.). eae tie wies Cia) Earessan ee For- 


Department of Agriculture 


er Secretary—M. L, Wilson (Mont., $10,000). 9,000); = Ta... 
stant Secretary—(Vacant, $9,000). ; 31'500): eben Pram as way 
stants to Secretary—Paul H. Appleby (Va.;| Information—M. S. Eisenhower kane, 
),000); Julian N, Friant (Mo., $8,500); J. D. Research—James T: Jardine (Ore, 
saooh (ia.., ei weet ee MoGaray (Tex., Marketing and Regulatory Work—A. G. Bl 
400); Leon O. Wolco is., $5, 5 f.5 ,000); Forei A = 
“a t’ to Under Sec¢retary—Donald C. Blaisdell L. A, Wheeler . Fie i oy ia aus i ‘ 
Sty 


t 600). Administrators—Agricultu: I nt . 
tant to Assistant Secretary—Chas. B. Ingram istration—R. M. Hivaris preg agent 


000); Fa 

B.7 $5,000) curity Administration—W. W. Alexande 
tor—M. G. White (Tex., $9,000). $10,000); Rural Electrificati iminist: 
Directors—Extension Work—C. W. Warburton (Ia.,' . Harry Miatare (S.C. $10,000) ne 


ci 
; 
M 
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. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE (Continued) 
; Presidents—Federal 


Surplus Commodities Corpo- 
ration—Milo R. Perkins (Tex., $9,500): Com- 
Toalty erent Corporation—Carl B. Robbins 
Bureau "Chiefs—Agricultural Economics—H. R. 
Tolley (Calif., $10,000); Agricultural Engineer- 
ing—S. H. McCrory (Miss., $7,500); Animal In- 
dustry—J. R. Mohler (Pa., $9,000); Commodity 
Exchange Administration—J. W. T. Duvel (Ohio, 
$7,500); Dairy Industry—O. E.. Reed (Mich.. 
$8,500); Entomology and Plant Quarantine—Lee 
A. Strong (Calif., $9,000); Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration—W. G. Campbell (Ky., $9,000): 
Forest Service—F. A. Silcox (N. Y¥., $9,000): 
Home Economics—Miss Louise Stanley (Mo.) 


Department o 


$7,000); Plant Industry—E. C. Auchter (Md., 
33 O03: Public Roads—T. H. MacDonald (Ia., 
$9,000); Soil Conservation Service—H. H. Ben- 
nett (N. C., $9,000); Weather Bureau—F. W. 
Reichelderfer (ind., $8,000); Librarian—Miss 
Claribel R. Barnett (N. Y., $4,800); Sugar Di- _ 
vision—Josua Bernhardt (N. Y., $8,000): Office 
of CCC Activities—Fred Morrell (Colo., $7,000); 
Marketing Service—C. W. Kitchen  (Ore., 
$8,000); Chentistry and Engineering—Henry G 
Knight (W. Va., $8,500). ‘ 

General Superintendent—National Agricultural 
Research Center—E. C. Sanford (Wis., $4,800). 

Manager—Federal Crop Insurance Corporation— 
L. K. Smith (Nebr., $8,000). 


, 


f Commerce 


(Salaries Fluctuate) 


Under Secretary of Commerce—Edward J. Noble; 
Asst. Secretary—John M. Johnson, S. C.; Solici- 
tor—South Trimble, Jr.. Ky.; Administrative 
Asst. to Secretary—Malcolm Kerlin, N. J.; Spe- 
cial Asst. to Secretary—Victor A. Sholis: Asst. 
to Secretary—David K. Niles; Chief Clerk and 
Superintendent—E. W. Libbey, D. C.; Director 
of Personnel—Oliver C. Short. 


Directors of Bureaus—Census—William L., Aus- 
tin; Foreign and Domestic Commerce—James W. 
Young; Coast and Geodetic Survey—Leo O. Col- 
bert; Marine Inspection and Navigation—Rich- 
ard S. Field, Miss.; Standards—Lyman Briggs; 
Commissioner of Patents—Conway P. Coe., 
Md.; President and Chairman, Inland Water- 
ways Corporation—T. Q. Ashburn. 


Department 
Assistant Secretary — Charles V. McLaughlin 
(Nebr.) ($9,000); 2nd Assistant Secretary—Mar- 
shall E. Dimock (Ill.) ($9,000); Assistants to the 
Secretary—Turner W. Battle ($7,000) and Rich- 
ardson Saunders ($8,000); Chief Clerk—Samuel 
J. Gompers ($5,600); Director of Personnel—Rob- 
ert C. Smith ($5,600); Librarian—Laura A. 
hompson ($4,600). rahe 
Pemtinsioner af Immigration and Naturalization— 
James L. Houghteling ($9,000); Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics—Isador Lubin ($9,000); Direc- 


of Labor 


tors—Women’s Bureau—Mary Anderson ($7,500); 
Chief, Children’s Bureau—Katherine F. Lenroot 
($8,000); Concilliation—John R. Steelman ($7,- 
500); Labor Standards—V. A. Zimmer ($8,- 
000); Administrator, Public Contracts Division— 
L. Metcalfe Walling ($8,000); Administrator, 
alee — Hour Diyision—Elmer F. Andrews 
Comptroller General of the United States (General 
Spa ae! Office)—Fred H. Brown (New Hamp., 


The Bureau of the Census 


Source: 
lished report of the Fifteenth Decennial 
Giatis taken in "1930 covers Population (4 vyols.), 
Occupations (2 vols.), Families (1 vol.), Unem- 
ployment (2 vols.), Metropolitan Districts (1 vol.), 
Agriculture (8 vols.), Horticulture {1 vol.), Irri- 
gation and Drainage of Agricultural Lands (2 
vols.), Manufactures (3 vols.), Mines and Quar- 
ries (1 vol:), Distribution (4 vols.), Construction 
(1 vol.), Outlying Territories and Possessions (1 
vol.), and an Abstract of the Fifteenth Census. 

The Sixteenth Decennial Census will include 
about the same fields as were covered in the Cen- 
sus of 1930. In addition, there is planned a sepa- 
rate report on housing which will include infor- 
mation on type and characteristics of dwelling 
structures and their facilities. 

The Bureau of the Census was made a per- 
manent statistical bureau in 1902, and as such is 
continuously engaged in gathering statistics. It 
takes a census of agriculture in the fifth year 
following the main decennial census; a census of 
manufactures is taken biennially; a census of 
electrical industries covering electric railways, light 
and power stations, telephones and telegraphs is 

five years. 
Gos i every. ieee there is a census of defec- 
tive, dependent, and delinquent classes in insti- 
tutions, covering sentenced prisoners, insane, men- 
tal defectives, epileptics, juvenile delinquents, and 
children under institutional care; also a census of 
religious bodies given by denominations, the num- 
ber of churches, church membership, value of 
church property and expenditures; and @ census 
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of financial statistics of state and local govern- 
Ments covering public debt, taxes, revenues and 
expenditures. 

A census of distribution covering retail and 
wholesale trade was taken for the first time in 
1930 as a part of the main decennial census. The 
special census of American Business that was taken 
in 1934 covered substantially the same field. The 
special census of business taken in 1936 was more 
comprehensive as it covered banking, insurance, 
motor vehicle transportation, commercial broad- 
casting, and other lines of business as well as trade 
or distribution, the idea being to cover all lines 
not already covered by existing statistical agencies. 

The Bureau collects annually statistics of births 
and deaths; financial statistics of States and of 
cities having a population of 100,000 or over; sta- 
tistics of re oi: in State prisons and reforma- 
tories; judicial criminal statistics from courts of 
criminal jurisdiction; and statistics of patients in 
hospitals for mental disease and of mental defec- 
tives and epileptics. ; 

The Bureau also issues about 15 reppate on @ 
current basis; that is, quarterly, monthly, or more™ 
frequently. These reports include statistics on 
cotton, retail sales, wholesale trade, various types 
of machinery, wheat flour, automobile financing, — 
and so forth. ; 

The Director of the Census is appointed by the 
President. The present Director (September, 1939) — 
is William L. Austin of Mississippi. and the ‘As- 
sistant Director is Vergil D. Reed of Massachusetts. 


‘3.070 Counties in the United States 
i Source: United States Post Office Department 


States 


Kansas. . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana. elk 
wae egy bet 16 
Marylan 

Massachusetts..... 14 
Michigan. ......... 83 
Minnesota......... 87 


Montana.......... 
Nebraska.......... 93 


States States 
INGWEGED sos ci... exe 17 
New Hampshire.... 10 
New Jersey ......-. 21 
New Mexico....... 31 


North Carolina.... 100 
North Dakota..... 53 


Oregon........-... 36 
Pennsylvania...... 


67 
Rhode Island...... 5 
South Carolina. .... 46 


Wisconsin......... cpl 
Wyoming........ aF 23 


Tot. U. S...,..4 -.3,070 


Aa Justice ($20, aed ict toa Evans Hughes of 

w York (1862—Feb, 1930). Associate Justices 
($20, 000)--James Clatk. Vromepaolds of Let a Pe 
1862-Aug. 29, 1914); Harlan Fiske Stone, of 
York (1872—Feb. 5, 1925); Owen J. Roberts, Of 
Pennsylvania (1875—May 20, 1930); Hugo L. Black, 
of Alabama (1886—Atig. 17, 1937); Stanley Forman 


Fitst (Me., Mass., N. H., R. 1., Puerto Rico)— 
Scott Wilson, Portland, Me.; Calvert Magruder, 
Boston; (Vacancy). 

econd (Conn., N. Y¥., Vt.)—Learned Hand, 

. City; Thomas W. Swan, New Haven; Augus- 

tus N, Hand, N. Y. City; Hartie J B. Chase, Brattle- 
boro, Vt.; Julian W. Mack, N. (also in Sixth). 
Charles E. Clark, New Haven, Gone Robert P 
Patterson, N, Y, City. 
__ Third (Del., N. J., Penn., Virgin Islands)—John 
Biggs, Wilmington, Del.: William Clark, Trenton, 
N. J.; Albert Branson Maris, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Francis Biddle, ta a te Pa. 

Fourth (Md., , 8. C., Va., W. Va.)—John 
|. Parker, Charlotte, N. Car.; Morris A. Soper, 
altimore, (Vacancy). 
Fifth ag Fla., Ga., La., Miss., Tex., Canal 
Zone). Rufus E. Foster, New Orleans; Samuel H. 
bley, Atlanta, Ga.; Joseph C. Hutcheson, Jr., 
ouston, Tex.; Edwin R. Holmes, Jackson and 
_ Yazoo City, Miss.; Leon McCord, Montgomery, Ala. 
_ _ Sixth (Ky. Mich., Ohio, Tenn.)—Xenophon 

ks, » Knoxville, Tenn.; Julian W. Mack, N. Y. 


labaraa!Oberies B. Kennamer (1931), Mont- j 
gomery; Thomas S. Murphree (1938), Birming- 
m; John McDuffie (1935), Mobile.- 
ska—George F. Alexander (1938), Juneau; 
H. S. Morrison (1935), Nome; Harry E. Pratt 
a) Fairbanks; Simon Hellenthal (1935), 
eZ. 
ona—David W. Ling (1936), Phoenix; Albert 
‘Sames (1931), Tucson. 
irkansas—Thomas C. Trimble (1937), Little Rock; 
eartsill | mason (1933), Fort Smith; Harry J: 
- _ Lemley (1938), Texarkana. 
_ California—Adolphus F. St. Sure (1925), Harold 
‘Louderback (1928), and Michael J. Roche (1935), 
- San Francisco; George Cosgrave (1930), Fresno; 
‘Paul J. McCormick (1924); William P. James 
10), Harry A. Hollzer (1931), Leon R. Yank- 
(1935), Los Angeles; Ralph E. Jenny (1930), 
or iawer ‘Martin I. Welsh (1939), Sacramento, 
d Campbell E. Beaumont (1939), Fresno. 
1 nk Gardner (1938), Ancon. 
jlorado—John F. Symes (1922), Denver, 
Te nO Hincks (1931), New Haven; 
‘acancy). 
aware—John P. Nields (1930), Wilmington. 
Augustine V. Long (1934), Gainesville; 
W. Strum (1931), Jacksonville; John W. 
folland (1936), Miami; (Vacancy). 
Geo! fia—E. Marvin Underwood (1931), Atlanta; 
om §. Deaver (1928), Macon; William H. 
urrett (1922), Augusta 
Haw Roe. Cols Huber (1934); Delbert E. Metz- 


d. 
wa—George C. Scott (1922), Sioux City; Charles 
_A. Dewey (1928), Des Moines. 
as—Richard J. pon ne 1928) Kansas City. 
% peeiieky—tilram . For 35), Lexington; 
- MacSwinford (1937), Rotel te (both Dists); 
hackelford Miller, Jr. (1939), Louisville. 

Louisiana—Wayne G. Borah (1928), New_Orleans; 

Benjamin C. Dawkins ere Monroe; Gaston L: 


Tand—William C. Coleman (1927), and W. 

alvin Chesnut (1931), Baltimore, 
ssachusetts—Elisha H. Brewster (1922), Spring- 

% a Hugh D. McLellan (1932), pe George 
l Sweeney (1935), Boston; Francis J. W. Ford 

(1938), B oston. 

_ Michigan—Arthur J. Tuttle (1912), Edward J. 

4 Moinet (1927), Ernest A. O’Brien (1931), and 

rthur F, Lederle (1936), Detroit; — M. Ray- 


» A ba 
onan Court of the United States 
(Dates in parentheses show when born and when appointed. These lists of judges are as of Nov., tae: | 


Reed, of Kentucky Sema 25, RAN Felix 
Frankfurter, of Massachusetts (1882-—-Jan. 17, 
1939); (Vacancy). Gini Charles Elmore Dore dod) 
of Washington, ae (e bese a rg aE aaa) — 
aggaman, of Washin 5 
Reporter-irnest Knaebel, of Colorado ($8, 000). 


oo ~ FEDERAL CIRCUIT JUDGES AND THEIR HEADQUARTERS 


City (also in Second): Charles C. Simons, Detroit; 
Florence E. Allen, Cleveland; Elwood Hamilton, 
Louisville; Herschel W. Atant, Columbus, Ohio. 

Seventh (Ill., Ind., Wis. )—EvanA. Evans, Madi- 
son, Wis.; William M. Sparks, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
J. Earl Major, Springfield, Ill.; Otto Kerner, Chi- 
cago; Walter E. Treanor, Indianapolis, Ind. 

« bignth (Ark., Iowa, Minn., Mo., Neb., N._ D., 

D. )—Kimbrough Stone, Kansas City, Mo.; John 
5. Sanborn, St. Paul; Archibald K. Gardner, 
Aberdeen, S: D.; Joseph W. Woodrough, Omaha: 
Seth Thomas, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Ninth (Ariz., Cal:, Idaho, Mont., Nev., Ore., 
Wash., Alaska, Hawaii, China)—Curtis D. Wilbur, 
San Francisco; Francis A. Garrecht, Spokane, 
Wash:;. William Denman, San Francisco; Clifton 
Mathews, Phoenix, Ariz.: Bert Haney, Portland, 
Ore.; Albert Lee Stephens, Los Angeles; William 
Healy, Boise, Idaho. 

Tenth (Colo., Kan., N. M., Okla., Utah, Wyo.)— 
Robert E. Lewis, Denver; Orie L. Phillips, Denver, 
Colo.; Sam G. Bratton, Albuquerque, N. M.; Wal- 
ter Huxman, Topeka, Kan. 


FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT JUDGES 


mond (1925), Grand Rapids; Frank A. Picard 
(1939), Bay City. 

Minnesota—Gunnar H. Nordbye (1931), Minne- 
apolis; Matthew M. Joyce (1932), Minneapolis; 
Robert C. Bell xe), St. Paul, and George F. 
Sullivan (1937), St. Paul. 

Mississippi—Allen Cox (1929), Aberdeen, and Sid- 
ney C. Mize (1937), Biloxi. 

Missouri—George H. Moore (1935), and Charles B. 
Hrs (1924), St. Louis; Merrill E, Otis (1925), 

Albert L. Reeves (1923); Kansas City, and John 
Cask ee (1937), Jefferson City, (apptd. for 
ists 

Montana—James H. Baldwin (1935), Butte; 
Charles N. Pray (1924), Great Falls. 

Nebraska—Thomas C. Munger Wreel Lincoln; 
James A. Donahoe (1933), Omah: 

Nevada—Frank H. Norcross (1928), * Carson City. 

ger Hampshire—George F. Morris (1921), Little- 


New Jersey—(Vacancy). Guy L. Fake (1929), New- 
ark; Philip Forman (1932), Trenton; John Boyd 
Avis (1929), Camden 

New Mexico—Colin Neblett sae Santa bas 


A. Inch Yi ons), Grover M. Moscowitz Hoare 
Clarence G. Galston (1929), Mortimer W. Byers 
(1929), and Matthew T. Abruzzo (1936), Brook- 
lyn; Frank Cooper (1920), Albany; Frederick H 
Bryant (1927), Malone; John Knight (aan, 
Buffalo, and Harold P. Burke (1937), Rochester. 
North ‘Carolina—Edwin Y. Webb (1919), Shelby; 
Johnson J. Hayes (1927), ee Isaac M. 
Meekins (1925), Elizabeth City. 
North Dakota—Andrew Miller (1922) _ Fargo. 
Ohio—Paul Jones (1923), Clevelan Frank Le 
Blond Kloeb (1937), Toledo; Robert R. Nevin 
(1929), Dayton; Mell, G. Underwood (1936), 
Columbus, and John H: Druffel (1937), Cincin 
nati; Robert N. Wilkin (1939), Cleveland. 
Oklahoma—Franklin E. Kennamer (1924), Tulsa; 
Edgar S. Vaught (1928), Oklahoma City; Eugene 
Rice (1937), Muskogee, and Alfred P. Murrah 
(1937), Oklahoma City, (apptd. all Dists.). 


Oregon—James A. Fee (1931), Portland, and Cianae Bi. 


McColloch (1937), Portland. 

Pennsylvania—George A. Welsh (1932) and Ha 
E. Kalodner (1938), Philadelphia; William 
Kirkpatrick (1927), Easton; Albert W. Jahnson 
(1925), Lewisburg; Albert’ L. Watson (1925), 
Scranton; Robert M. Gibson (1922), Nelson Mc- 
Vicar (1928), Pittsburgh: Frederic’ P. Schoon- 
maker (1922), Erie; (Vacancy). 

Puerto Rico—R. A. Cooper 1938), San Juan. 

apie Island—John C. Mahoney (1935), he : 
ence. 


le, 


reget 


“ 


" 


PR ee NERY Pea ety 4 .5e 


. 


Phe re ee Te a a 


taniaban<h.: 
+ 


: : oe United States—Federal Judiciary; Independence Hall 


South Carolina—Frank K. Myers (1934), Charles- 
F Wyche (1937), Spartanburg; 


Utah—Tillman D. Johnson (1915), Salt Lake City. 
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Vermont—Harland B. Howe (1915), Burlington. 
Virgin Islands —Herman E. Moore (1939), St. 
sa ee 
rginia—Luther B. Way (1931), Norfolk: John 
Paul (1932), Harrisonburg; Robert N. Pollard 
(1936), Richmond; Armistead M. Dobie (193%), 

Woe va 
yashington—John C. Bowen (1934), Seattle; Bitoyd 
L. Black (1939), Seattle; (2 Vacancies). 

West Virginia—-William E. Baker (1921), Elkins; 
George W. McClintic (1921), Charleston; Harry 
E. Watkins (1937), Fairmont (both Districts). 

Wisconsin—Patrick T. Stone (1933), Wausau; F. 
Ryan Duffy (1939), Oshkosh. 

Wyoming—Thomas B. Kennedy (1921), Cheyenne. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 


Chief Justice ($12,500)—Richard S. Whaley, of 
So. Car. Judges ($12,500)—William R. Green, 
Towa; Benjamin H. Littleton, Tenn.; Thomas S. 


Williams, Ill; Sam E. Whitaker, Tenn. Chief 
Clerk—Willard L. Hart, of Ohio. The Court of 
Claims has its headquarters at Washington, D. C. 


FEDERAL TERRITORIAL JUDGES 


Hawaii—Supreme Court: Chief Justice, James L. 
Coke, Honolulu; Associate Justices, Emil C. Peters 
and Samuel B. Kemp, of Honolulu. 

Circuit Court: (1) Albert M. Cristy, Harold E. 
Stafford, Francis M. Brooks, Louis Le Baron and 


John A. Matthewman, all of Honolulu; (2) Daniel 
H. Case, Wailuku, Maui; (3) James Wesley Thomp- 
son, Kailua; (4) J. Frank McLaughlin, Hilo; (5) 
Miss Carrick H. Buck, Lihue Kaua. 

China—Judge: Milton J. Helmick, Shanghai. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Chief Justice D. L. Groner of Va.; Associate 
Justices—Harold M. Stephens, Utah; Justin Miller, 
No. Car.; Fred M. Vinson, Ky.; Henry White 


DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STA 
Chief Justice, Alfred A. Wheat, of New York: ! Bailey, of Tenn.; Oscar R. Luhring, of Ind.; 


Associate Justices—Peyton Gordon, Jesse C. Adkins, 
James M. Proctor and Daniel W. O'Donoghue, of 
the Dist. of Col.; Bolitha J. Laws; Thomas J. 


paige N. Y.; Wiley Blount Rutledge, Jr. (1939), 
owa. 


TES FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Foe 
Letts, of Iowa; T. Alan Goldsborough, of Md.; 
James W. Morris, of Fla.; (Vacancy). 


U. S. CUSTOMS COURT 
(Headquarters, 201 Varick Street, New York City) 


Associate Judges—George S. Brown, of Maryland: 
William J. Tilson, of Ga.; Genevieve R. Cline, of 
Ohio; David H. Kinchloe, of Kentucky; Walter H. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 
(Headquarters, Washington, D. C.) 


Presiding Judge—Finis J. Garrett of Tenn.; 
Associate Judges—Oscar E. Bland of Ind., Charles 
S. Hatfield of Ohio, Irvine Luther Lenroot of Wis.; 


Joseph Raymond Jackson, N. Y. City. MarshaJ— 
Joseph G. Gauges of Nev. Clerk—Arthur B. Shel- 
ton of the District of Columbia. 


Independence Hall, National Museum, Philadelphia 


Source: 


The National Historical group comprises the main 
or central building (Independence Hall). two 
arcades connecting it with two two-story buildings 
called the Wings or Province Halls, and two sepa- 
rate corner buildings, one Congress Hall, the other 
Old City Hall, one on the corner of Sixth St. and 
the other on the corner of Fifth St., facing on 
Chestnut Street. 

Work on the main building was begun in 1732, 
followed by erection of the two wing buildings and 
areades, designed for offices and occupied in ad- 
Lon 4 fe the main structure which was completed 

In the meantime the Pennsylvania Assembly 
secured possession of its room shortly after 1741, 
while the rest was in an unfinished state, including 

tower, and spire completed sufficiently to 
receive the bell in 1753. 

Besides other historic events associated with the 
State House, it was the seat of the Continental 
Congress at the time the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted, in 1776, and. following the 
Revolution, the Convention which formulated the 
Constitution in 1787. 

Adjoining the wing or office buildings and the 
areades connecting them with the main building 
the Court Houses which complete the group were 
erected by the municipality. \ 

The building at the western end known as 
Congress Hall. erected in 1787, was the seat of the 
United States Congress from 1790 to 1800. 

The Court House known as the City Hall at the 
eastern end which completes the symmetrical group 
was built in 1790 for the municipal courts and was 


An Official of the Institution 


te tage seat of the Supreme Court of the United 
ates. 

A new Province bell was ordered from and cast 
by Thomas Lister of Whitechapel, London, and 
arrived at Philadelphia, August, 1752. 

In a test the bell was cracked, and only after 
being re-cast twice (by Pass & Stow, two local 
workmen) was it finally successfully rung. 

This is the bell now known as the ‘Liberty 
Bell.” In June, 1753, Pass & Stow placed in posi- 
tion in the State House steeple the Liberty Bell, 
weighing 2,080 pounds. 

The State House was completed in 1759. 

There are many historic oil portraits in the 
National Portrait Gallery, including Washington 
and other early American public men. 

Independence Hall was formally thrown open 
as a historical museum July 4, 1876. 

The collection consists of furniture, manuscripts, 
musical instruments, water colors, missals, maps, 
coins, currency, weapons, metals, prints, wearing 
apparel, utensils, and books. 

There are no pay days. Independence Hall is open 
to the public daily from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M., includ- 
ing Sundays. 

Other buildings of historical interest in Phila- 
delphia are Carpenters Hall, and Christ Church. 
The former was built in 1773 for the Carpenters — 
Company, which was organized in 1774. It was 
the meeting place of the first Continental Congress. 
It stands in a court leading out to Chestnut St.. ~ 
below Fourth St. p 

Christ Church, founded in 1695, is located on 
Second St.. north of Market St., and stands in its 
original burial ground, recently enlarged by the 
City in creating Robert Morris Park. 
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The Seventy-sixth Congress 


THE SENATE—First Session 


“Terms of Senators end on January 3 of the year preceding name. The Congress must meet annually 
on January 3, under the Twentieth Amendment. Salary of a Senator is $10,000 a year. The Senator 
whose name appears first in each State is the Senior Senator from that State. ‘ 

Presiding Officer, the Vice-President, John N. Garner, of Texas, salary $15,000. 


President protem., Key Pittman, D., of Nevada. 
Secretary, Edwin A. Halsey, D., of Virginia. 


Terms 
Expire Senators P. O. Address 
ALABAMA : 
1943. .John H, Bankhead, D....... Jasper 
LM net egal 610 TE Be ee Montgomery 
ARIZONA 
1941. _Henry F. Ashurst, D-. - ... Prescott 
1945. .Carl OUD), S552 25's . Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 
1945. .Mrs. Hattie W. Caraway, D. .Jonesboro 
1943. .John E. Miller, D........... Searcy 
CALIFORNIA 
1941. .Hiram W. Johnson, R........San Francisco 
1945. .Sheridan Downey, D........ Atherton 
COLORADO 
1945. .Alva B. Adams, D.........- Pueblo 
1943. .Edwin C. Johnson, D........ Craig 
CONNECTICUT 
1941. .Francis T. Maloney, D...... Meriden 
1945. .John A. Danaher, R......... Hartford 
DELAWARE 
1941. .John G. Townsend, Jr., R....Selbyville 
1943. .James H. Hughes, I).v...... Dover 
FLORIDA A 
1941. . Charles O. Andrews, D....... Orlando 
1945..Claude Pepper, D........... Tallahassee 
= GEORGIA 
1945. . Walter F. George, D........° Vienna 
1943. . Richard B. Russel!, D....... Winder 
IDAHO 
1943. . William E. Borah, R.........Boise 
1945..D. Worth Clark, D.......... Pocatello 
ILLINOIS 
1943. .James M. Slatcery, D....... Chicago 
1945. .Scott W. Lucas, D........... Havana 
INDIANA 
1945. . Frederick Van Nuys, D...... Indianapolis 
1941. .Sherman Minton, D......... New Albany 
IOWA 
1945. .Guy M. Gillette, D.......... Cherokee 
1943. .Clyde L. Herring, D......... Des Moines 
KANSAS 


1943. .Arthur Capper, R.. ... Topeka 

1945. .Clyde M. Reed, R. ... Parsons 
KENTUCKY 

1945..Alben W. Barkley, D........ Paducah 

1943. . Albert B. Chandler, D....... Versailles 
LOUISIANA 

1945. . John H. Overton, D......... Alexandria 

1943.. Allen J‘ Ellender, D......... Houma 

: MAINE 
1941. .Frederick Hale, R........... Portland 
1943. . Wallace H. White, Jr., R..... Auburn 
‘ MARYLAND 
1945. . Millard R. Tydings, D.......Havre de Grace 
1941. .George L. Radcliffe, D....... Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 

1941. .David I. Walsh, D...... . Clinton 

1943. .Henry C. Lodge, Jr., R...... Beverly 
MICHIGAN 

1941.. Arthur H. Vandenberg, R....Grand Rapids 

1943. . Prentiss M. Brown, D........ St. Ignace 
MINNESOTA 


1941. .Henrik Shipstead, Farm.-Lab.Miltona 
1943. . Ernest Lundeen, larm.-Lab .. Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI 
1943. .Pat Harrison, D............. Gulfport 
1941. . Theodore G. Bilbo, D........ Poplaryille 
MISSOURI 
1945. . Bennett Champ Clark, D..... Ladue Village 
1941. Harry 8. Truman, D......... Independence 
MONTANA 
1941. Burton K. Wheeler, D....... Butte 
1943. .James BH. Murray, D........ Butte 


Terms 


Expire Senators P. O. Address 

NEBRASKA 
1943. .George W. Norris, Ind.......MeCook 
1941. . Edward R. Burke, D......... Omaha 

NEVADA 
1941. .Key Pittman, D............. Tonopah 
1945. . Patrick A. McCarran, D..... Reno 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1943. .Styles Bridges, R........... Concord 
1945. .Charles W. Tobey, R........Temple 
NEW JERSEY 

1943. . William H. Smathers, D...... Margate City 
1941..W. Warren Barbour, R....... Loeust 


NEW MEXICO 


1943. .Car] A. Hatch, D.. . Clovis 
1941. . Dennis Chavez, D........... Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 
1945. .Robert F. Wagner, D........ N. Y. City 
1941. . James M. Mead, D.......... Buffalo 
NORTH CAROLINA 

1943. . Josiah W. Bailey, D......... Raleigh 

1945. .Robert R. Reynolds, D....... Asheville 
NORTH DAKOTA 

1941. Lynn J) Wragiers ih: . 2. ec Hoople 

1945. Gerald PU Nye; RA ee. cee Cooperstown 

OHIO 
1941...A. V. (Vic) Donahey, D...... Huntsville 
1945..Robert A. Taft, R........... Cincinnati 
OKLAHOMA 
1945. .Elmer Thomas, D............ Medicine Park 
1943). Jost Lee DE Rite 25 Nene Norman 
OREGON 

1943. .Charles L. McNary, R.......Salem 

1945. .Rufus C. Holman, R........ Portland 
PENNS YLVANIA 

1945. .James J. Davis, R.......s.. Pittsburgh 

1941. .Joseph F. Guffey, D......... Pittsburgh 

RHODE ISLAND 
1941. . Peter Goelet Gerry, D....... Warwick 
1943. . Theodore F. Green, D........ Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1945. . Ellison D. Smith, D. -Lynehburg 
1943. . James F. Byrnes, D.......... Spartanburg 
SOUTH DAKOTA ‘ 
1943... WS. Bulow, D yc.20:... 08.5 Beresf 
1945. .Chandler Gurney, R......... Tankten 
TENNESSEE 
1941. . Kenneth McKellar, D........ Memphis 
1943..Tom Stewart, D......... - Winchester 
. TEXAS 
1943.. Morris Sheppard, D......... Te 
1941. .Tom Connally, D............ Ppa 
941. . William H mea 

1941. . William H. King, D......... Sal 
1945. .Elbert D. Thomas, D........ Salt Eanes Gig 
isktiee > VERMONT 

.. Warren R. Austin, R......... 1 
1945. Ernest W. Gibson! R..122)7! Brattle pare 

a Hs , ; VIRGINIA 

1943. .Carter Glass, Do... cece ea 
1941. Harry FE. Byrd, Di. ee pp 
Pe, Pa WASHINGTON 

- ELOME? TO Bone wT: cen eee. 
1941. . Lewis B. Schweilenbach, D’.| Bowen 
Pet, WIEST VERGANES 

943..Matthew M. Neely, D....... 

1941. . Rush Dew Holt, D.......... wets 
1941, .R. M. LaF Mike Sata) adis 

..R. M. LaFollette, Jr., Prog. ..M: 
1945. , Alexander Wiley, R..... r at “Chip'ewa Falls 

WYOMING ___ ! 

1941. . Joseph C. O’Mahoney, D.....C 
1943. .Harry H. Schwartz, D....... Cannee 5 


Number of Senators, 96; Democrats, 69; Republicans, 23; Farm-Labor, 2; Progressive, 1; Independent, 1 
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The House of Representatives—First Session 


. py Congress must meet annually on January 3. Members of this House of Representatives were elected 
: Noy. 8, 1938; terms from Jan. 3, 1939 to Jan. 3, 1941. Salary of members, $10,000 a year. 
Speaker, William B. Bankhead, D., of Alabama. 

Clerk of the House of Representatives—South Trimble, D., of Kentucky. 


Dist. Politics P.O. Address | Dist. - Politics P.O, Address 
i, ALABAMA : ILLINOIS—Continued 
| 1 Frank W. Boykin*..... Dem . .Mobile 12 Noah M. Mason*...... Rep... Oglesby 
2 George Grant*......... Dem ..Troy 13 Leo EB. Allen*..........Rep...Galena 
3 Henry B. Steagall*..... Dem ..Ozark 14 Anton J. Johnson...... Rep. .. Macomb 
4 Sam Hobbs*...........Dem..Selma 15 Robert B. Chiperfield. . Rep. ..Canton 
5 Joe Starnes*. . Dem . .Guntersville 16 Everett M. Dirksen*... Rep... Pekin 
6 . Livingston 17 Leslie C. Arends*...... Rep... Melvin 
r z . Jasper 18 Jessie Sumner......... Rep. .. Milford 
. 8 - Huntsville 19 William H. Wheat..... Rep... Rantoul 
9 . Birmingham 20 James M. Barnes...... Dem .. Jacksonville 
21 Frank W. Fries*....... Dem ..Carlinville 
: T 22 Edwin M. Schaefer*... Dem. Belleville 
c --tempe 23 Laurence F. Arnold*. . .Dem.. Newton 
; as ae. roe ea ae Bias -Glonts 
.. West Memphis ent E. Keller*........Dem..Ava 
z . .Kennset - At L. John C. Martin......Dem..Salem 
3 . Bentonville At L. Thomas V. Smith. ...Dem..Chicago 
4F .-Fort Smith INDIANA 
: rd vice ees 1 William T. Schulte*....Dem..Hammond 
f s ae 2 Charles A. Halleck*. .. “Rep... Rensselaer 
| >) eh 3 Robert A. Grant....... Rep... .South Bend 
CALIFORNIA 3 ee Wa ere eee Wayne 
nce F. Lea*.......Dem..Santa Rosa ‘orest arness. ..... ep... Kokomo 
= 3 fay L. Englebright*. .Rep. . Nevada City 6 Noble J. Johnsont..... Rep... Terre Haute 
3 Frank H. Buck*....... Dem ..Vacaville 7 Gerald W. Landis....... Rep... Linton 
4 Franck R. Havenner*.. Dem. .San Francisco 8 John W. Boehne, Jr.*..Dem..Evansville 
; 5 Richard J. Welch* ..Rep...San Francisco 9 Eugene Crowe*........ Dem. .Bedford 
cf 6 i Rep. .. Oakland 10 Raymond 8. Springer...Rep.. Connersville 
a 7 Dem... Oakland 11 William H. Larrabee*..Dem ..New Palestine 
8 Rep. ..San Juan Bautista | 12 Louis Ludlow*......... Dem. . Indianapolis 
9 Rep. .. Fresno IOWA 
d 10 Dem . Tulare 1 Thomas E. Martin... ..Rep...lowa City 
il - Rep. .. Pasadena 2 Wm. S. Jacobsen*...... Dem. .Clinton 
12 -Dem ..San Dimas 3 John W. Gwynne*..... Rep. .. Waterloo 
13 - Dem . 0s foaees 4 Henry O. Talle........ Rep. .. Decorah 
14 Thomas F. Ford*...... Dem ..Los Angeles 5 Karl M. Le Compte.... Rev...Corydon 
¥ 15 John M. Costello*...... Dem . -Holly wood 6 Cassius C. Dowell*.. | Rep... Des Moines 
16 Leland M. Ford........ Rep. ..Santa Monica W Bon i Jensen. ee Rep.) Bxira 
au Eee de. Geyer... -....:5. Dem. -Gardena 8 Fred G. Gilenrist*.... | Rep. -- Laurens | 
_ SS RR anne as ea > ee incent Harrington*. . bem ..Sioux City 
19 Harry R. Sheppard*.... Dem’. Yucaipa BR Se Ci es reat NS he 
: OS at oe Dem. .San Diego Al 
1 W. P. Lambertson*. :.. Rep... Fairview 
2D. BS. Guyer’ ss ous uae Rep... Kansas City 
y 1 Denver 3 Thomas D. Winter..... Rep. ..Girard 
q 2 ia pa 4 Edward H. Rees*...... Rep. -- anborls 
3 - 5 John M. Houston*... .. em . .Newton 
4 x --Glenwood Springs | § Frank Garlson*........ Rep. .. Concordia 
} CONNECTICUT 3 7 Clifford R. Hope*...... Rep. ..Garden City 
William J. Miller ....... Rep. .. Wetherfield KENTUCKY 
' > Thomas R. Baill........ Rep. ..Old Lyme 1 Noble J. Gregory*...... Dem. .Mayfield 
; 3 James A. Shanley*.....Dem..New Haven 2 Beverly M. Vincent* ...Dem..Brownville 
4 4 Albert E. Austin.......Rep...Old Greenwich 3 Emmet O’Neal*....... Dem .. Louisville 
5 J. Joseph Smith*....... Dem ..Waterbury 4 Edward W. Creal*.....Dem- .Hodgenville 
At L. B. J. Monkiewicz. ...Rep. .. New Britain 5 Brent Spence*......... Dew 3 Kort Thomas 
6 Vi hapman*.......Dem.. . 
en ae 7 i awe J a May * eer te was Dem. .Prestonburg 
7 8 Joe B. Bates*..........Dem..Greenup 
9 John M. Robsion*... .. Rep.. . Barbourville 
r 1 LOUISIANA N 
2 1 Joachim O. Fernandez*.Dem..New Orleans 
3 2 Paul H. Maloney*..... Dem .. New Orleans 
4 Pat Cannon........... 3 Robert L. Mouton*.... Dem. .Lafayette 
5 Joe Hendricks*........ 4 Overton Brooks*....... Dem. .Shreveport 
5 Newt V. Mills*........ ace . aaa pores 
TSO riffith*...... em... 
x “de jaa Peete: - “Dean: ‘Onmilla 5 re iz Dekousn®, ....Dem..Ville Platte 
3 Btephen Pace*. 22.0... Dem -.Americus 8 A. Leonard ogee pe Winnfield 
4 Albert S. Camp........ em .. 
Ramspeck*.....Dem..Atlanta 1 James C. Oliver*.......Rep...South Portland 
é Bo vinson® Hoe Ade Dem. .Milledgeville 2 Clyde H. Smith*....... Rep... Skowhegan 
7 Malcolm C. Tarver*....Dem--Dalton 3 Ralph O. Brewster*....Rep... Dexter 
Ss Wiben Gibbs...4..-'-. Dem . .Jessup 0 MARYLAND 
ae pene. «Dame eanerton 1 Dayid J. Ward........ Dem. .Salisbury 
feubaal Browst s+". - Deny neem 2 William P. Cole, Jr.*...Dem..Towson 
yp AN em.,Clark Fork Fain tcoms 4 tonnodys. cen. eleanige 
1 Compton I. White*....Dem..C or! 4 rose J. Kennedy*.. oh 
Apts dale G. Sasscer....Dem..Upper Malboro 
2 Henry C. Dworshak....Rep...Burlew H is adat eee aa a 4 pds 
ae oe MASSACHUSETTS 
a ene open Et faa 1 Allen T. Treadway*.... Rep... Stockbridge 
= i 2 Charles R. Clason*.... Rep... Springfield 
a 4 3 Joseph B. Casey* Dem ..Clinton 
3 4 Pehr G. Holmes* Rep. .. Worcester 
é 5 Edith~Nourse Rogers* ..Rep. .. Lowell 
; é 6 George J. Bates*....... Rep. .. Salem 
. 3 7 Lawrence J. Connery*..Dem..Lynn 
; ; 8 Arthur D. Healey*.....Dem..Somerville 
4 9 Robert Luce*.......... Rep... Waltham 
it 10 George H. Tinkham*...Rep...Boston 
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11 Thomas A. Flaherty*...Dem..Boston 
12 John W. MeCormack*. Dem. Dorchester 
13 Rich. B. Wigglesworth*. Rep. .. Milton 
14 Joseph W. Martin, Jr*..Rep...North Attleboro 
15 Charles L. Gifford* .. . Rep. .. Barnstable 
MICHIGAN 
1 Rudolph G. Tenerowicz.Dem ..Hamtramck 
-_.2 Earl C. Michener*..... Rep. .. Adrian 
3 Paul W. Shafer*......, Rep. .. Battle Creek 
4 Clare EF. Hoffman*..... Rep... Allegan 
5 Carl EB. Mapes*... ep...Grand Rapids 
6 William W. Blackney'. “Rep. .. Flint 
7 Jesse P. Wolcott*. DRED: Port. Huron 
8 Fred L. Crawford*.....Rep...Saginaw 
9 Albert J. Engel*....... Rep. .. Lake City 
10 Roy O. Woodruff*..... Rep...Bay City 
at Pred Bradley... 52.5 5.. Rep... Rogers City . 
12 Frank E. Hook*....... .. Ironwood 
13 Clarence J. McLeod}... ...Detroit_ 
14 Louis Rabaut*. f . Grosse Pointe Pk. 
15 John D. Dingell ‘ . Detroit 
16 John Lesinski*. . . Dearborn 
17 George A. Dondero*.... .. Royal Oak 
MINNESOTA 
1 August H. Andersen*...Rep...Red Wing 
2 Elmer J. Ryan*........ Dem. .South St. {Paul 
3 John G. Alexander... ..Rep... Minneapolis 
4 Melvin J. Maas*....... ep...St. Paul 
5 Oscar Youngdahl...... Rep. .. Minneapolis 
6 Harold Knutson*...... Rep. ..St. Cloud 
7 H. Carl Andersen...... Rep. .. Tyler 
8 William;A. Pittengert ..Rep...Duluth 
9 Richard T. Buckler*....F. L..Crookston 
MISSISSIPPI 
1 John E. Rankin*.......Dem..Tupelo 
2 Wall Doxey*.......... Dem. .Holly Springs 
3 W. M. Whittington*...Dem..Greenwood 
8 UNAS Oppel fe) gt bee Dem..Ackerman 
5 Ross A. Collins*....... Dem. .Meridian | 
6 William M. Colmer*....Dem..Pascagouia 
7 Dan R. MceGehee*.....Dem..Meadville 
MISSOURI 
1 Milton A. Romjue*....Dem..Macon 
2 William L. Nelson*. Dem. .Columbia 
3 Richard M. Duncan Dem..St. Joseph 
4 C, Jasper Bell*.... Dem. .Blue Springs 
5 Joseph B_ Shannon* Dem ..Kansas City 
6 Reuben T. Wood*. . Dem. .Springfield 
7 Dewey Short*......... Rep. .. Galena 
8 Clyde Williams*....... Dem. .Hillsboro 
9 Clarence Cannon*...... Dem. .Elsberry 
10 Orville Zimmerman*....Dem..Kennett 
11 Thos. C. Hennings, Jr.*Dem. .St. Louis 
12 C. Arthur Anderson*....Dem..Lemay 
13 John J. Cochran*....... Dem. .St. Louis 
MONTANA 
1 J. Thorkelson.. ..Rep...Butte 
2 James F. O'Connor... ..Dem..Livingston 
NEBRASKA 
1 George H. Heinke. . . Rep... Nebraska City 
2 Chas. F. McLaughlin*.. Dem ..Omaha 
3 Karl Stefan*. . ... Norfolk 
4 Carl T. Curtis . -, Minden 
5 Harry B. Coffee . Chadron 
NEVADA 
James G. Scrugham*...Dem..Reno 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1 Arthur B. Jenks....... Rep... Manchester 
2 Foster Stearns......... Rep. . .Hancock 
NEW JERSEY 
1 Charles A. Wolverton*. .Rep...Merchantville 
2 Walter 8. Jeffries....... Rep... Margate City 
3 ee H. Sutphin*: |) Dem .: Matawan 
4 D. Lane Powers*....... Rep... Trenton 
5 Charles A. Katon*... 2. Rep... Plainfleld 
6 Donald H. McLean*... Rep... Elizabeth 
7 J. Parnell Thomas* . ... Rep... Allendale 
8 George N. Seger*...... Rep... Passaic 
9 Frank C, Osmers, Jr. .. Rep... Haworth 
10 Fred A. Hartley, Jr.*.. / Rep... Kearny 
11 Albert L. Vreeland... . | Rep... Hast Orange 
12 Robert W. Kean....... Rep... Livingston 
13 Mary T. ee RO ....Dem. Jersey City ° 
14 Edward J. Hart*...:.. Dem. Jersey City 
NEW MEXICO 
: John J. Dempsey*...... Dem. Santa Fe 
1 L rd W. aes ie 
eonal . Hall... . Rep...Oyster Bay 
2 William B. Barr Dem. ‘Holts 
3 Joseph L. Pfleifer*. Dem. .Brooklyn 
4 Thomas H. Cullen* Dem..Brooklyn 
5 Marcellus H. Evans Dem. .Brooklyn 
6 Andrew L. Somers*....Dem.. Brooklyn 
7 John J. Delaney*...... Dem ..Brooklyn 
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8 Donald L. O’Toole*....Dem..Brooklyn 

9 Eugene J. Keogh*...... Dem. .Brooklyn 

10 Emanuel Celler*.......Dem..Brooklyn 

11 James A. O’Leary*.....Dem..West_N. Dari ‘hton 
12 Samuel Dickstein*...... Dem -.New York City 
13 Chris D. Sullivan*..... Dem..New York City 
14 William I. Sirovich*....Dem..New York City 
15 Michael J. Kennedy... .Dem..New York City 
16 James H. Fay......... Dem..New York City 
17 Bruce Barton*......... Rep. ..New York City 
18 Martin J. aca pace 5 ...Dem..New York City 
19 Sol Bloom*..... ...Dem..New York City 
20 Vito Marcantoniot.....A.L...New York City 
21 Joseph A. Gavagan*....Dem..New York City 
22 Edward W. Curley*....Dem..Bronx 

23 Charles A. Buckley*. ...Dem..Bronx 

24 James M. Fitepatrick*.. ‘Dem. .Bronx 

25 Ralph A. Gamble*.. 2 args 

26 Hamilton Fish*........ ... Garrison 

27 Lewis Rockefeller*..... ... Chatham 

28 William T. Byrne* . Loudonville 

29 E. Harold Cluett* . 6s DEOY 

30 Frank Crowther*. ... Schenectady 

31 Wallace BE. Pierce. ..Plattsburg 

32 Francis D. Culkin* ...08swego 

aa Fred J. Douglas*. . .. Utiga 

35 Clarence E. Hancock*..Rep. ..Syracuse 

36 John Taber*: 5. sp ecem. Rep... Auburn 

37 W. Sterling Cole*......Rep...Bath 
38 Joseph J. O’Brien. . Rep... East Rochester 
39 James W. Wadsworth* Rep. .. Geneseo 
40 Walter G. Andrews*.... Rep... Buffalo 
41 J. Francis Harter...... Rep... Bggertsville 
42 Pius L. Schwert. . Dem. .Buffalo 
43 Daniel A. Reed*....... Rep. .. Dunkirk 
At - Matthew J. Merritt*. DE. . Flushing 
At L. Caroline O’Day*....Dem..Rye 

NORTH CAROLINA 

1 Lindsay C. Warren*....Dem..Washington 

2 John H. Kerr?......... Dem ..Warrenton 

3 Graham A. Barden*....Dem..New Bern. 

4 Harold D. Cooley*..... Dem. .Nashville 

5 Alonzo D. Folger. ...... Dem ..Mount Airy 
6-Carl T. Durham........ Dem. .Chapel Hill 

7 J. Bayard Clark*...... Dem .. Fayetteville 

8 William O. Burgin..... Dem ..Lexington 

9 Robert L. Doughton*. ..Dem..Laurel Springs 
10 Alfred L. Bulwinkle*...Dem..Gastonia 
11 Zebulon Weaver*...... Dem . .Asheville 

NORTH DAKOTA 
At L. Usher L: Burdick*.... Rep... Williston 
At L. William Lemke*...... Rep. ,.Fargo 
OHIO 

1 Charles H. Elston...... Rep... Newton 

2 William E. Hesst...... ep. ..Cincinnati 

3 Harry N. Routzohn... Rep... Dayton 

4 Robert F. Jones........ ep... Lima 

5 Cliff Clevenger......... Rep...Bryan 

6 James G. Polk*........ Dem . .Highland 

7 Clarence J. Brown..... Rep ...Blanchard 

8 Frederick C. Smith.....Rep...Marion 

9 John F. Hunter*....... em ..Toledo 

10 Thomas A. Jenkins*....Rep...Ironton 

11 Harold K. Claypool* ...Dem. .Chillicothe 

12 John M. Vorys........ ep. ‘Olumbus 

13 Dudley A. White*...... Rep. .. Norwalk 

14 Dow Harter*....... Dem. .Akron 

15 Robert T. Secrest* .Dem. .Caldwell 

16 Jim Seccombe......... ..Rep...Canton 

17 William A. Ro aes Dem ..Johnstown 


18. arl R. Lewis. ..... “Rep... St. Clairsville 

19 Michael J. Kirwan*..:.Dem..Youngstown 

20 Martin L. Sweeney -Dem. .Cleveland 

Eo Geo peg ge ie Bs Bop ee ane at 
het ender. ..Rep...Cleveland yf 

At L. L. L. Marshall...... Ren - Euclid gece 

OKLAHOMA 

1 Wesley E. Disney*..... Dem. .Tulsa 

2 Jack Nichols* SS ae em .. Eufaula 

3 Wilburn Aree a ..Dem..McAlester 

4 Lyle H. Boren* ..Dem. «Seminole 

5 Mike Monroney....... Dem ..OKlahoma City 

6 Jed Johnson*......... Dem .. Anadarko 

7 Sam Massingale. Dem .. Cordell 

8 Phil Ferguson*........ Dem ..Woodward 

At L. Will Rogers*........Dem. ‘Oklahoma City 

REGON 

1 James W. Mott*....... Reve . Salem 

2 Walter M. Pierce*...... em..La Grande 

3 Homer D. Angell....... Rep. .. Portland 

1 Lene PENNSYLVANIA 
Oo BECNSE ERS: os ke Dem. .Philadelphia_ 

2 James P. McGranery*..Dem. “Philadelphia 
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‘ PENNS YLVANIA=-Continued TEXAS—Continued 
3 Michael J. Bradley*....Dem. Philadelphia 12 Fritz G. Lanham*......Dem..Fort Worth 
RASS Sa he Gas ee a EES ws 13 Ed Gosset .Dem..Wichita Falls 
5 C. Gartner....... Rep. .. Philadelphia .-Corpus Christi 
6 Francis J. Myers....... Dem . .Philadelphia Brownsville 
7 George P. Darrowt. -Rep. .. Philadelphia -El Paso 
8 James Wolfenden*..... Rep. ..Upper Darby Eastland —_ 
9 Charles L. Gerlach... ..Rep... Allentown Amarillo 
: 10 J land Kinzer*...... Rep. .. Lancaster Colorado 
11 Patrick J. Boland*.. m ..Scranton 20 San Antonio 
12 J. Harold Flannery*. ...Dem. Pittston 21 . Coleman 
ie aoe sa Sted «SRO: pore oT 
% uy L. Moser*........ em . .Douglassville 
M 15 Albert G. Rutherford * . Rep. .. Honesdale , Pe het SK : pene 
16 Ro Be RUG Soe ep... Woolrich i a ibe as 
17 J. William Ditter*...-- Rep... Ambler - VERMONT 
18 Richard M. Simpson*. .Rep...Huntingdon Charles A. Plumley*....Rep... Northfield 
19 John C. Kunkel........ Rep... Harrisburg VIRGINIA 
eal 1 Schuyler Otis Bland*...Dem..Newport News 
Rep... Manchester 2 Colgate W. Darden, Jr+.Dem. . Norfolk 
See Alone 3 Dave E. Satterfield, Jr.*Dem ..Richmond 
pen anos 4 Patrick Henry Drewry*.Dem. . Petersbur 
Sait on matted 5 Thomas G. Burch*.. ...Dem..Martinsyille 
ope ver 6 Clifton A. Woodrum*...Dem..Roanoke 
“Rep denshure 7 A. Willis Robertson*...Dem..Lexington 
“Den G b 8 Howard W. Smith*..... Dem . .Alexandria 
Ben eee set 9 J. W. Flannagan, Jr.*..Dem. Bristol 
Rep. .. Belleview WASHINGTON 
Rep. .. Wilkinsburg 1 Warren G. Magnuson. ..Dem. .Seattle 
32 Herman P. Eberharter*Dem.. Pittsburgh 2 Mon C. Wallgren* 3 . Everett 
33 Joseph A. Mc Ardie....Dem. Pittsburgh 3 Martin F. Smith*. - Hoquiam 
34 Matthew A. Dunn*....Dem..Mount Oliver : as — petee . . rane 
rles H. Leavy . Spokane 
RHODE ISLAND : 6 John M. Coffee*... 2/7! ‘Tacoma 
1 Charles F. Riskf....... Rep. .. Saylesville Gini 
4 2 Harry Sandager........ Rep. .. Cranston CRG shia oe goes ae am 
‘ SOUTH CAROLINA Jennings Randolph. : “Dem. Elkins 
(Sh eR SANSA Seo es ndrew Edmiston*..._/Dem..Weston 
2 Hampton P. Fulmer*... Dem ..Orangeburg 4 George W. Johnson*....Dem..Parkersburg 
3 Butler B. Harey ...... Dem. .Saluda | 5 John: Kee? i. 2.525 see Dem . .Bluefield 
4 Joseph R. Bryson. .....Dem..Greenyille 6 Joe Is. Smith*: 2220211. Dem. .Beckley 
5 James P. Richards*....Dem..Lancaster 
6 John L. McMillan...... Dem. .Florence WISCONSIN 
1 Stephen Bolles........ Rep. .. Janesville 
SOUTH “ona aa 2 Charles Hawks, Jr...... Rep. ..Horicon 
1 Karl Bb. Mundt......... Lp... ison . Se crs ne ee, 
- 2 Francis Case*......... Rep... Custer 4 Jonn C. Schafert....... ep... Milwaukee 
TENNESSEE 5 Hie? ca By x Sp apaeet ete nee: i Peete 
2 B. Carroll Reece*... ... Rep... Johnson City ¢ Reid F Murray. ....._ Reb... Waupeca 
aes Fcfouver...-.-.. Dem . .Chattanoogs 9 Merlin Hullt.......__ Prog.“ Black ftiver Falls 
Seteroh W. Bere, dc...Dem-:Neabville 10 Bernard J. Gehrmann* Prog. . Mellen 
g Bron Beas." Bon: daekan WrOMING ae 
erron Pearson*....... 
& Jere Cooper*.......... Dem. . Dyersburg Frank O. Horton..... : -Rep. .. Saddles 
: 9 Pe ee ed ALASKA—Delegate 
; TEXAS Anthony J. Dimond*... Rep... Valdez 
bi. 1 Wright aoe Se lyr © Dem Sb wig HAWAII—Delegate 
S Tinaiey Beckworth... . Dem ..Glimer Samuel Wilder King*.. Rep... Honolulu 
INS oe PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—Resident Com. 
é tamer A Johnson*....Dem. -Corsicana Joaquin M. Elizalde... .Nat't..Manila 
7 Nat Patton*.......... -Dem . Crockett (Appointed Sept. 29, 1938, to serve indefinitely) 
: 8 Albert Thomas*. ...... ee pile oe TO RICO—Resident Commissioner 
3 er sence Shetn "ane Aleta Iglesias*...... Coai’t.San Juan 
HH Wiliam R. Poage*.. ’) Dem >: Waco Elected for a term of four years ending 1941 


oT ess. {Served in a previous Congress. 

The’ Rouse at Bopueeccitatives of the 76th Congress consists of 435 members. The composition as 
elected Nov. 1, 1939, was: Democrats, 260; Republicans, 164; Progressive, 2; Farmer-Labor, 1; rican 
Labor, 1; vacancies, 7. 

Political Divisions in Congress at Opening, 1889-1939 


House of Reps House of Reps 
D. 


Senate 


Congress | 


R. 


ADO eet? pe 
_ 
OU wine src 00 


"| 96! 25: 69 
96} 17! 75) 5) ea 333 aes 
96| 23) 691 4]. ..| 435] 169] 2621 4). 7: 

I.—Independent. V.—Vacant. 


i 
co 


R.—Republican. 


D.—Democrat. 


Bee lh conesem has five women members. They are Senator Hattie Caraway and Representatives 


Mary T. Norton. New Jersey; Caroline O’Day, New York; Edith Nourse Rodgers, Massachusetts and 
Jessie Sumner, Illinois. 


American and Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers 


Envoys To United States From— 
a ae a en 


Sr. Don Felipe A. Espil, A 

Count Robert van der Straten-Ponthoz 
Sr. Dr. Don Luis Fernando Guachalla, M. 
Mr. Carlos Martins, A. 

Dimitri Naoumoft 


..|Mr. Loring C. Christie, M. 
.|Sr. Don. Alberto Cabero, A 
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American and Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers 
Countriés Envoys From United States To— 
“Argentina J [NOPIMMANTAPMOUL, AS ccs. aes ereee vee ites 
Belgium......... Joseph BE. Davies (D. C.), A.........-... 
BOUVIA Gs 3 isle eo 5) Douglas Jenkins, (S. C.), M.............- 
TAT ee acs we Jefferson Caffery (La.), A.....-..--.--.--- 5 
RESUTe aN chain ete ea hie de eile gee io syste! 0.c.0 aS a, moehaus .| Mr. 
(OPE GIG ay Beery a Meir ee, Se ena era er oer 
Ohile............|Claude G. Bowers (N. Y.), A. 
China .| Nelson T. Johnson (Okla.), A. 


.|Spruille Braden (N. Y.), A... 
William H. Hornibrook (Utah 
J. Butler Wright (Wyo.), A.... 
C. Porter Kuykendall 
anktey Atherton (TH) Moor. oe 2k hie eon 
R. Henry Norweb (Ohio), M 
,|Boaz Long (N. Mex.), M 
Bert Fish (Fla.), M 
set Ropert Frazer (Pa.), Mic. .c.s0c-j.- 5. Hee 

.|John C. Wiley (Ind 


Colombia .. 


Germany 
Great Britain... . Joseph P. Kennedy (N. Y.), A..........-- 
.....}| Lincoln MacVeagh (Conn,), M...2... 25... 
Fay A. Des Portes (8. C.), M 
..|Ferdinand L. Mayer (Ind.), M 
...|Jobn D. Erwin (Tenn.); M.............-. 
.|John F. Montgomery (Cal), M........ 
Louis G. Dreyfus, Jr. (Calif.), M 
. | Paul Knabenshue (Ohio), M. & C.G. 
.|John Cudahy (Wis.), M. Resident 
.| William Phillips (Mass.), A.. 
Joseph C. Grew (N. H.),,A.. 
fone C. Wiley (Ind.); M.... 


beria 
Lithuania. . 


Luxemburg......|Joseph E. Davis (D. C.), M.............. 
IVEOKICO)s soe Sheen 5 Josephus Daniels (N. C.), A.......2.....-. 
Morocco......... Maxwell Blake (Mo.), Dip. Agt. & C.G. 
Netherlands. . George A. Gordon (N. Y.), M...........- 
Nicaragua....... Meredith Nicholson (Ind.), M............ 
Norway......... Mrs. Florence J. Harriman (D. C.), M... 
Palestine. . .| George Wadsworth (N. Y.), Consul Gen... 
SNS ee ee William Dawson (Minn.), A............ 
Bceany .| Findley B. Howard (Nebr.), M........... 
EERE RIOT SS ileles ols ale cdise-cis s eisai So Fok we 
PONG Pils: sai. A. J. Drexel Biddle, Jr. (Pa.), A. (a). 
POrtugall vnc ee ss Prorbert‘C. Pell (Rik,)) Me eS os< a oe ed 
Rumania........ Franklin Mott Gunther (Fia.), M...... 
RAT e Wace, 0c Alexander W. Weddell (Va.), A........... 
Sweden..........|Fredetick A. Sterling (Tex.), M.......... 
Switzeriand......| Leland Harrison (Iil.), M...........-. 
a, 1b a aes Ely E. Palmer (R. I.), Consul General. . 
Thailand (Siam)..| Edwin L. Neville (Ohio), M... 
Turkey ..........|John Van A. MacMurray (Md 
Union of So. Af...| Leo J. Keena (Mich.), M..... 
U.S.S.R........Laurence A. Steinhardt, (N. Y 
Uruguay. .| Edwin C. Wilson (Fla.), M.. 


Venezuela. ; 
Yugo-Slavia...... 


Frank P. Corrigan, A...... 
Arthur B. Lane (N. Y.), M 


:1|Dr. Hu Shih, A. 
..| Dr. Gabriel Turbay, A. 
.|Sr. Don Ricardo Castro Beeche, M. 


Sr. Dr. Pedro Martinez Fraga, A. 
Mr. Viadimir Hurban, M. 


.|Mr. W. Munthe de Morgenstierne, 


(See Poland) 

Mr. Henrik de Kauffmann, M. 

Sr. Son Andres Pastoriza, M. 

Sr. Capt. Colon Eloy Alfaro, M. 

Mahmoud Hassan Bey, M. 

Sr. Dr. Don Hector David Castro, M. 

Mr. Johannes Kaiv, Acting C. G., Ch. d’Aft. 
Mr. Hijalmar J. Procope, M. 


.| Count de Saint-Quentin, A. 


Herr Hans Heinrick Dieckhoff, A. (Absent) 
TheRt. Hon. the Marquessof Lothian, C.H., A. 
Mr. Demetrios Sicilianos;-M.-.__- —* 
Sr. Dr. Don Adrian Recinos, M. 


.| Mr. Elie Lescot, M 


Sr. Dr. Don Julian R. Caceres, M. 


_.|Mr. John Pelenyi, M. 
.| Dr. Ali Akbar Daftary, Counselor & Ch. d’Aff. 


Mr. Robert Brennan, M. 


.|Don Ascanio Colonna, A. 
.|Mr. Kensuke Horinouchi, A 
.| Dr. Alfred Bilmanis, M. 


Mr. Povilas Zadeikis, M. 
Represented by Belgian Ambassador 
Sr. Dr. Don Francisco Castillo Najero, A. 


‘|Dr. A. Loudon, M. 


Sr. Dr. Don Leon De Bayle, M. - % 


.|Sr. Dr. Don Augusto 8S. Boyd, A. 


Dr. Horacio A. Fernandez, 


..|Sr. Don Manuel de Freyre y Santander, A. 
.|Count Jerzy Potocki, A. 


Dr. Joao Antonio de Bianchi, M. 


.| Mr. Radu Irimescu, M 


Sr. Don Juan Francisco de Cardenas, A. 
Mr. W. Bostrom, M. 


-|Mr. Charles Bruggmann, M. 


Phya Abhibal Rajamaitri, M. 
Mr. Mehmet Munir Ertegun, A 


Mr. Ralph William Close, K.C., M. 
Mr. Constantine A, Oumansky, A. 


.|Mr. J. Richling, M. 
.| Sr. Dr. Don Diogenes Escalante, A. 


Mr. Constantin Fotitech, M. 


The United States maintains consulates as well as embassies or legations in every regularly organized 
country abroad; and in the more important countries there are also American commercial agents. 

All the regularly organized foreign governments have consulates in the chief cities throughout the 
United States; and the chief foreign countries maintain financial and commercial agents. 

Correspondence on diplomatic business relating to Afghanistan should be addressed to the American 
Minister, Teheran, Iran; on consular business, to the American Consul, Karachi, India. 


(a) Temporarily stationed in France (Nov. 30, 1939). 


Form of Address for Persons of Rank 


The President of the United States is usually, and 
properly, spoken to as ‘‘Mr. President’’; in writing 
to him, ‘‘My dear Mr. President’’ is good usage, 
and so is ‘‘Dear Mr. President,’’ if the writer is a 
friend or is of prominence in affairs. Otherwise 
the chief executive to be addressed more formally— 
“To the President,’’ or ‘‘Hon. F. D. Roosevelt, 
President.’’ All diplomatic letters from foreign 
sources style the President ‘“‘Excellency.’’ 

A member of the American Cabinet may be ad- 
dressed as ‘“‘Dear Mr. Secretary’’; the head of a 
bureau may be written to as ‘‘Dear Mr. 
missioner.’’ 

A member of the upper branch of the Congress is 

: Aus § dear Senator,’’ or ‘‘Dear Senator’’; a member 
of the lower branch may be written to as ‘‘My dear 
Congressman,’’ or ‘‘Dear Mr. Representative.’’ 

A member of the Supreme Court of the United 
States is ‘‘Dear Mr. Justice,’ adding his family 
name if preferred. He is also ‘‘Hon.”’ so _and so, 
“Associate (or Chief) Justice, Supreme Court of 
the United States.” All judges, Federal, State, 
Municipal are Honorables (‘‘Your Honor’’), 

Governors are officially ‘‘Excellencies’’ or ‘‘Honor- 
ables’’; Mayors are ‘‘Honorables,’’ and so are the 
heads of departments. : 


Com- 


Doctors, medical or otherwise, ar 
“Dr’’; Professors are ‘‘Prof.’’ pe eg 
.,4n Emperor is to be addressed in a letter, as 

Sire,’’ or ‘“Your Imperial Majesty.’’ 

A King or Queen is to be addressed, in a letter, 
as “Sire” (or “‘Madam’’), or “Your Majesty.’ The 
ee se fe Sepp em eg ee (or Queen’s) 

celleni ajes oo or “é a “e 72° 
Ta ar Royal, Highness.” a ehigee: 
Tinces and Princesses and other persons of 
blood ,are addressed as ‘‘His (or Her) Royal Hee 
ness. «nieres as in the cases above, a letter may 
begin ‘“‘May it please,’ Jae with the words 

Your Majesty’ or ‘Your Royal Highness.’’ 

. 4 Duke or Marquis is ‘My Lord Duke” (or 

ee hee a bere a er sone ou Grace,’’ 
assador is ““Your Exce a 

El epetenvisey is ed a yr ee 

Wives of any peer may be addressed as ‘‘M: i 
with the further alternative of ‘‘Your Ladgenine 
or ‘‘Your Grace,’”’ if she is of high rank. k 
bit gs he 1s, bishop as yell as ealarcnhiea a ae 

; op as Well as an archbishop, 
the Vicar of Christ. there is no fixed att vee 


A Cardinal is ‘‘Your (or His) Eminence.” An 
Archbishop is ‘‘My Lord’ hes e.” 
Bishop is ey Lord.” On ee - 


a 


j United States—Banking Statistics 827 


Statistics of All Banks 


Source: The Federal Reserve Board; figures are as of June 30 for 1915 and 1920; for December 31, 1925- 
1932; June 30, 1933, and since 


Deposits, other than interbank deposits 


Number of banks (in millions of dollars) — 
Nonmember Nonmember 
Member banks ban 
Daté Totat ks Total Member banks banks 
all Mu- all Mu- 
4 banks Na- tual banks Na- tual 
Total | tional| State | savy- | Other Total |tional | State | sav- |Other 
; ings ings 
26,605) 7,614) 7,597 17 631) 18,352} 19,131} 6,678! 6,609 68} 2,951) 8,502 
9,829] 9.398] 8,024| 1,374] 639] 19/800] 37.721 21/915] 14.316! 7,600] 5,187! 10,618 
28,257 ,48Y) 8,048) 1,441 621) 18,147] 49,224] 30,029] 18,066| 11,964] 7,298| 11,897 
27,367 ,260} 7,906) 1,354 618) 17,489) 50,155) 30,474| 18,022] 12,453] 7,763] 11,918 
26,416) 9,034) 7,759) 1,275 618) 16,764] 52,909] 32,063) 19,662) 12,401 344) 12,502 
576 837 7,629} 1,208 613) 16,126] 56,766] 34,826) 21,407) 13,419] 8,849] 13,091 
1630} 8,522) 7,403) 1,119 609) 15,499] 55,289) 33,865| 20,290] 13,575] 8,916| 12,508 
22,769} 8,052] 7,033) 1,019 603) 14,114] 53,039 .560} 20,138) 12,422 ,507| 10,972 
19,968} 7,246} 6,368 878 597; 12,123 5,821) 27,432) 17,271| 10,161) 10,105) 8,284 
18,390} 6,816} 6,011 805 594) 10,980] 41,643} 24,803] 16,101 701) 1 6,818 
14,519) 5,606) 4,897 709 576 a 37,998) 23,338] 14,772] 8,566} 9,713) 4,946 
6,375| 5,417 958, 578; 8,882] 41,870] 26,615) 17,097 i 9,780| 5,475 
i. 6,410) 5,425 985 571} 9,013 766| 29,496) 19,031} 10.465 ,920| 6,350 
15,752) 6,400) 5,368) 1,032 566| 8,786] 51,335) 34,098] 21,986] 12,112) 10,060] 7,176 
5: 6,357; 5,293) 1,064 564) 8,606] 53,287] 35,440} 22,926] 12,514| 10,213 ,635 
15,287) 6,338} 5,242) 1,096 563) 8,386) 52,195) 34,745) 22,553) 12,193] 10,296) 7,153 
15,082} 6,330) 5,203| 1,127 553) _8,199| 55,992| 38,027! 24,534| 13,493: 10,521| 7,444 


Comprises all national banks in continental] report to the State banking department (43 such 
U. S., and all State commercial banks, trust com-/ banks reported deposits of $2,491,000 and loans and 
panies, mutual and stock savings banks, and pri-| investments of $1,087,000 on Dec. 31, 1936); and 
; vate and industrial banks which are included in| (2) the figures include Morris Plan and industrial 
abstracts issued by State banking departments. | panks in New York and North Carolinia, of which 
Also includes, June 1934-June 1935, private banks there were 45 J 30, 1937 ith a 1a ae 
which, under the provisions of the Banking Act ere on June 30, » wi eposits o 
of 1933, submitted reports to the Comptroller of | $59,287,000 and total loans and investments of 
the Currency. Under the amended provisions pri- | $61,165,000. The figures already include such 
yate banks no longer report to the Comptroller. Morris Plan and industrial banks in other States 
Date of reports of member banks: figures for| as are covered by State banking department re- 
non-member banks are as of nearest available date. | ports. 
if Prior to Dec. 30, 1933, member bank figures in- Loans and investments of all banks,-on last busi- 
clude interbank deposits not subject to immediate | ness day of June of years named, in millions of 
3 withdrawal, which were $103,000,000 on that date. | dollars—(1929) $58,474; (1933) $40,076; (1934) $42,- 
Beginning with June 30, 1937 (1) the figures | 502; (1935) $44,416; (1936) $48,458; (1937) $49,696; 
. exclude private banks in Georgia which no longer ' (1938) $47,381. 


; 
. . . . ee 
. Bank Clearings in Chief United States Cities 
4 Source: Except as to Los Angeles, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, N. Y. 
Yr. (Cal.)| New York) Chicago Phila. Boston | Baltimore|Pittsb’rgh| San Fran.| Los Ang. 
‘i 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
’ Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
243,135,013] 32,669,233] 25,094,696] 18,816,778} 4,896,046) 8,982,887] 8,122,065] 3,994,274 
S 283,619,245| 35,391,600] 29,079,000] 22,482,000| 5,832,394] 8,856,572] 9,479,464 945,493 
. 7,242,282) 36,713,581} 31,837,000} 27,610,034; 5,286,949) 10,264,026} 10,938,051] 10,066,695 
: 347,109,528} 28,707,627} 26,360,000} 23,070,469] 4,820,464] 9,240,076] 9,558,594 +806,508 
t 263,270,394) 19,201,221} 19,701,000) 18,373,440| 3,851,616} 6,655,620) 7,142,159 444, 
4 60,138,464| 10,936,885} 13,970,000] 10,553,707| 2,892,639 9,834| 5,053,86 4,471,093 
: 157,413,994| 9,611,744) 12,424,000} 9,405,283) 2,044,122! 3,794,704] 4,684,614) 4,047,981 
a 61,506, 11,193,884] 14,515,000] 9,843,325) 2,640,027) 4,464,938) 5,475,265) 4,749,694 
e 181,551,008) 13,194,988) 16,909,000} 10,645,822} 2,910,637) 5,245, 6,468,835 852,244 
. .|193,548,797| 15,727,768] 18,745,000) 11,862,695) 3,349,477! 6,663,998) 7,230,152 1084, 296 
> 186.739,778| 17,013,.475| 19,724.000| 11,913,702] 3,642/965| 7,387,019] 7/913/846| 7,599,601 
es 165,155,897! 14,561,389' 17,969,000! 10,506,875) 3,274,044] 5,560,826| 7,052,520| 6,597,556 
; Yr. (Cal.)| Detroit | Cleveland) St. Louis | Kan. City|N. Orleans) Minneap., Cincin. | Louisville 
t 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
i Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dolla Dollars 
4 8,294,027; 11,615,142 .315,319| 4,012,206) 3,596,794 548,436 
7,626,577| 7,036, 3,169,574] -4,462,950) 3,709,955) 1,743 589 
7 7,278,217| 7,451,112 .734,425| 4,705,232! 3,910,556) 1,940,888 
a 6,146,332| 6,302,427) 2,315,470) 4,016,26 3,202,9 ,850, 
4 4,587,621| 4,399,862] 2,010, 8,172,021] 2,837,577| 1,134,399 
. 3,069,950} 3,185,865) 1,362, 2,437,5 2,088,860 911, 
] 2,897,126| 2,864,298 934, 2,518,0 1,814,782 915,949 
000} 3,618,799} 1,251,419] 2,704,320) 2,123,727] 1,189, 
4 3,940,654) 4,348,113) 1,434,45. 3,044,735| 2,466,319) 1,295,116 
; 4,497,830] 4,768,638} 1,706,496) 3,336, 2,880,750] 1,631,058 
. 4'815,002| 5,258,142} 1,972,629] 3,686,111) 3,229,667) 1,786,445 
” 4,210,545| 4,405,693! 1,905,392] 3,256,315| 2,779,941| 1,636,000. 
] 
2 Total clearings in 1937 in 194 cities were $333,257,707,239; in 1938, were $293,254,325,108. 
i arin ,000 or more in 1938 in other U. S. cities were—Albany, Y., $508,200,434; 
: eta. G eS on $700,000: Birming , Ala., $950,342,642; Buffalo, N. Y., $1,538,902 355; Columbus, 
Tex., $2,535,006,618: Denver, Colo., $1,486,319,196; Hartford, Conn., $549,- 
828,478; Indianapolis, cs ,660,402; Jacksonville, Fia., $860,396,845; Memphis, Tenn., $956,497, 151. 


i is., $992,453,538; Nashville, Tenn., $904,268,055; Newark, ‘N. 
Miwa eee 9 ue bal: Portland, Oreg., $1,472,080,460: Providence, R. I.,’ $524,711,600; Richmond, Va., 
79,739; St. Paul Minn. 


828 Mayors of Some American Municipalities 
e ° Bye Aber: 
Mayors of Chief American Municipalities 
Source: World Almanac questionnaire 
Term 
City Mayor City Mayor Exp. 
BATENOU TO). wes.4 6° Lee D. Schroy, R.... Joliet, DY -.. o-< = George T. Jones, N=-P.|1943, May 
Albany, N. Y....|John B. Thacher, D.. Joplin, Mo......|O. P. Mahoney, D....|1942, Apr. 
_ Allentown, Pa .|Geo. F. Erich, D 4 FEAT ATION. 2. See eae eee be desde Oe cas ee gees 
Alton, Til. . .|Leo J. Struif, D.. Kearny, N. J....|Jos. E. Frobisher, R..|1942, Jan. 
‘Altoona, Chas. E. Rhodes, = Kokomo, Ind. ...|H. G. Freeland, R.. . 1943, Jan. 
Amst’dam, N.Y .|Arthur Carter, D..... La Crosse, Wise. .|J. J. Verchota, N-P... ‘|1941; Apr... 
Anderson, tnd. -|Harry R. Baldwin, D 1943, Jan. Bakewood; OWING §}).. 2: ists tree a8 ~ oyciesel = Ce ie teens 
ernescn, Mass. E. W. Davis (Chair., Lancaster, Pa....|D.E. Cary, R....... 1942, Jan. 
~ Bd. Selectmen). . 1940, Mar. Lansing, Mich ...|M. Templeton, N-P ..|1941, Jan. 
Atlanta, Ga Wm. B. Hartsfield, D. 1942; Jan Laredo, Tex..... Albert Martin, N-P. .|1940, May 
Atl’ tle City, 'N. J.|Chas. D. White, R...|1940, May Lawrence, Ses ou a/dib 3 oo ai engyepl ie As oer C0 ope 
Augusta, Ga..... James M. Woodall, D.|1943, Jan. Lewiston, Me....|F. Despins, D........|1940, Apr 
Aurora, Ill... ... H. B. Warner, Sere 1941, Apr. Lima, Ohio. ..... F. E. McClain, N-P. .|1941, Nov 
Baltimore, Md. ..}H. W. Jackson, D. (11943; May Lincoln, Nebr. . .|O. 8. Copeland, M-P.|1941, May 
BatonjRouge, La|W. H. Bynum, D..... 1941, Jan. Little Rock, Ark .|J. Satterfield, Jr., D..}1941, Apr 
Battle C’k, Mich.|Floyd H Barry, re 1941, Apr. Lorain, Ohio. .... H. Van Wagner; R.. .|1942, Jan. 
Bayonne, N.J...|J. J. Donovan, D.....|1943, May Los Angeles, Cal .| Fletcher Bowron, N-P/1941, July 
Bell *ghamn, SSeS ATR Saver 04 (lat coals ee Louisville, Ky .. .|J. D. Scholtz, D..... .|1941, Noy. 
Belvedere, Cal. . -|R. J. Millzner, R.....|1940, Apr. Lowell, Mass... .|George T. Ashe, D.... 1942, Jan. 
Berwyn, Il.*....|Anton Janura,’D.....|1941, Apr. Lyin, Mass......] a-- +2 cary >< oe te eee 
Bethlehem, Pa... |Robert Pteifie, io Sees 1942, Jan. Macon, Ga...... Chas. L. Bowden, D..|1941, Nov 
Bingh’ton, N. Y.|Chas. W. Kress, R....|1942, Jan. Madison, Wisc. ../James R. Law, N-P... E 
Birm’ham, Ala. ..|J. M. Jones, Jr., D....|1941, Nov. Manchester,N.H.}....-- 66. 2-2 -sc seen 
Bloomfield, N. J.|Harry E. Newell, R.. .|1941, Jan. Mansfield, Ohio.) Wm. J. Locke, R.... 
Bloomington, PUTS AE a ae eee Deets Crt (wenears RR ci arion, Ohio... .| Russell C. Snari, R. 
Boston, Mass. ...}/M. G. Tobin, N-P... .|1942, Jan. McKeesport, Pa.|Geo. H. Lysle, R 
Bridge’t, Conn. . .jJasper Mc Levy, .{1941, Noy, Medford, Mass. .|John C. Carr, D. 
PPOCHUOM A IVIGSS  cleieets oscar be << sce sects es clele « Memphis, Tenn, .| Walter Chandler 
Brookline, Mass.|Board of Selectmen. . Meriden, ‘Conn: ot. a5. snot ee acts 
Buffaio, N. Y....|Thomas L. bogey D 1942, Jan. Meridian, Miss. .|Clint Vinson, D 
Butte, ke .|C. A. Hauswirth, R. ..|}1941, May Milwaukee, Wis.|D. W. Hoan, N-P.... 
Ca’ bridge, M John W. Lyons, N-P.. 1942) Jan. Minneapolis... ..|G. E. Leach, N-P.... 
Camden, N. J....|George E. apne 1943, May Mobile, Ala..... Cecil F. Bates, D..... 
Canton, ‘Ohio... .|Edward 8. Foik, R...|1942, Jan. Moline, Il. ..... A. Henry Arp, D..: 
Cedar Rapids, Ta.|Frank K. Hahn, R...|1940, Apr. Montclair, N. J..) Wm. E. Speers, R 
Charleston, S. C.!H. W. Lockwood, D..|1944, Jan. Mt. Vernon..... W. H. Hussey, R 
Chat’ga, neem -|E. D. Bass, D..>..... 1943, Apr. Muncie, Ind..... Ira J. Wilson, R...... 
Chelsea, Mass) Pear anes Mecdiatart stron eral wen cove ies eae Nashua, N. H....|E. H. Lemay, N-P.... i 
Chester, Pa....... Clifford H. Peoples, R|1944, Jan. * || Nashville, Tenn.|/T. L. Cum s, D.../1943, June 
Chicago, Ill...... Edward J. Kelly, D...|1943, Apr. Newark, N. J... .|M.C. Ellenstein, D. ..|1941, May 
PO TMCOMOC HVLC S A lias dyaiers oe alae w-ensitw wee 2 ole See © Newark’ Ohio. ..| 23 4-+.acceo0 ts & o/s eee 
Cicero, Mligeees : Geo. Stedronsky, D. .|1940, Apr New Britain. .... Geo. J. Coyle, D -}1940, Apr. 
Cleveland, Ohio|H. H. Burton, R.....|1941, Nov New Brunswick. .|R. V. Mulligan, D... .|1943; May 
Columbus, O...|Floyd F. Green, R.. .|1944, Jan. New Castle, Pa... : 0% ioe J. Seed 
Council Bluffs, fa.|S. W. McCall, N-P...|1940, Apr. || New Haven... ..|John W. Murphy, D..|........... 
Cranston, R. 1. ..|Ernest L. Sprague, R 1941, Jan. || New Orleans, La. Rbt. S. Maestri, D.. .|1942,; May 
Cumb’land, Ma. Harry Irvine, R...... 1940, Apr. Newport, R. I.. enry S. Wheeler, R.|1941; Jan. 
Danville, tli.....|Frank P. Myer, R... .|1943, May N. Rochelle, N.Y. Ea Ww. Church, .D’. -. <<. f..2ce08 
Davenport, Ia..; |John H. Jebens, R....|1940; Apr. Newton, Mass...) -0:s422804.0u nia) oe 
Dearborn, Mich: |John L. Carey, NP. -|1941, Jan. || New York, N. ¥.|F.H. La Guardia. | /|1942; Jan.” 
Decatur, Ill......{Chas. E. Lee, N-P. . 7 Norristown, Pa.*|/Anson B. Evans, R.. (1943, Jan 
Denver, Colo... is No. Bergen, N. J.|Paul F. Cullum, D...|1943) May 
Des Moines, Ia. - Norwalk, Conn. .|Frank T. Stack, D....|1941, Oct. 
Detroit, Mich... Norwood, Ohio. .|A. C. Roudebush, D . ||1942; Jan 
Duluth, Minn... Oak Park, Til... 1941; Apr. 
E. Chicago, Ind. Ogden, Utah 
E. Orange, NJ... Omaha, Nebr. 
E. St. Louis, Ml. . |John T. Connors, N-P 1943, May || Orange, N. J 
Easton, Pa...... etn Morrison, D , Jan. ||Oshkosh, Wisc 
Elgin, Il, ....... M. M. Lehman, N-P. 1943, May || Passaic, N. J 
Blizabeth, N. J: |Frank T. Kirk, D. 1941, Jan Paterson, N. 
Elkhart, Ind... .. Clyde Paxson, R.... ./1943, Jan Pawtucket, R. 
El Paso, Tex..... J, E. yer D..../1941, Apr. Peoria, Iil....... 
Hirie) Pac. iss... C, R. Barber, R...... 1944; Jan Perth Amboy... - tt 2, May 
Evanston, ili... ./H.D. Penneld N-P../1941, Apr. || Philadelphia, Pa |R. E. Lamberton, R. :|1944) Jan 
Evansville, Ind ..|Wm. H. Dress, D. 1943, Jan Pittsburgh, Pa. . > 942’ Jan. 
Byerett, Mass .. .|Frank E. Lewis, N-P.|1942) Jan. || Pittsfield, Mass ..|James Fallon, N-P.../1942, Jan. 
BaveDnGINAIM RED cece eh a 2 oo 2 oe ec |e mclow tae pe Plainfield, N. J...|H. R. Linbarger, R...|1941, Jan. 
Fall River, Mass.|Alex. C. Murray, N-P|1941, Jan Pt. Huron, Mich .|J. F. Cassin, N-P 1942, Jan. 
Fitchburg, Mass|Alf. Woollacott, NP. 1942, Jan. || Portland, Ore. ...|J. K. Carson, Jr., N-P|1941, Jan. 
Ft. Smith, Ark. ..|Jim Jordan D.. -|1941, Apr Poughkeepsie. ...| Wm. H. Schrauth, R.|1941” Jan. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. ./Harry W. Baals, Re -{1943, Jan. || Providence, R. 1.|John F. Collins, R... .|1941, Jan. 
Fresno, Cal......|Frank A. Homan, . .|1941, Apr. Pueblo, Colo. ...|Ray H. Talbot, D. 1941, Ja 
Galveston, Tex. -|Brantly Harris, D..’'/1940, May || Quincy, Il....... Leo W, Lenaneé, D,...|1941, May 
Gary, Ind. Ernst L, Schaible, R..|1943, Jan Quincy, Mass.... ape S. Burgin, N-P.|1941, J ‘a: 
Green Bay, Wisc.|Alex Biememt, N-P ...|1941) Apr. Racine, Wisc... .|T. G. Morris, N-P 1941, ape 
Hagerstown, Md./R. H. Sweeney, D..../1941} Apr. || Raleigh, N. C....|G. H. Andrews, D... 1941” Men 
Hammond, ind. .|Frank R. Martin, D..|1943) Jan. Pa.....|Harry F. Menges, D..|1944" Jam. 
Hamtr'ck, Mich. |Walter R. Kanar,N-P|1940, Apr. || Revere, Mass. .. .|L. J. Gillis 11948. Deal 
Harrisburg, Pa. ..|H.E. Milliken, R....|1944; Jan. || Richmond, Ind. .|John R. Britten, B..-|1943° Jan, 
Hartford, Conn... |Thos. J. Spellacy, D..|1941; Dec. || Richmond, Va. ..|J. ht, D.. 1940, Aug 
Haverhill, Mass. .|Al. W. Gi “P.../1948, Jan. || Riverside, Cal. ||Wm. ©. Evans, N-P’.|1941" Jane 
Hazelton, Pa... ./J. P. Costello, Jr.,D..|1942) Jan. || Rockford, Til. |. ||Chas. F. Brown, R. ..|1941’ May 
Highland Pk., -|1940; Apr. || Rock Island, THE R P. Salbraith, R.. ..|1941. Ape. 
Hoboken, N. J. 1941, May || Rome, N.Y...../E Btnridge, R 2 oar: ae 
Holyoke, Mass. ..| ,-. 1.1.4 .-- 4. St. Joseph, Mo. ..|Phil. J. Welch, D.....|1942" Apr. 
Houston, Tex, . Holcom| St. Louis, Mo... .|B.(F. Dickman, D’|. 11941. Abr. 
Indianapolis. . ARE, Sullivan, St. Paul, Minn. ...{Win. H. Fallo oe 1940" unt 
eae ean S Salem, Maas ff ee 
on, Miss. alter A. Scott, D Salt Lake Mel ay eo Ay atte Ee S9 ost 
_ Jacksonville, Fla,|Geo, E. Blume, D...||1941; June |} San Take City f David A, Jenkins, R. Hier Jan. 
damay O10, N: Seat Saee SH9Eh ane, [Seu Bernardiig: iG McAlister 93 8h May 
p a ague,D..... , Ma 
Dontistowh)Paiy.|John'A.Conway, D.s|isaa daw’ [| oe nae Calf B < ‘Rowland, N-P 1942; Jan. 
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City Exp. 


Santa Barbara.../P. J. Maher, N-P..... 1941, June 
ae agen Pein carl tik aS PKR te elses Wen dwie 
Vi ah, Ga. ..|/Thomas Gamble, D. ./1941, Jan. 

Scranton, Pa....|Fred J. Huester, R...|1942) Jan. 
Seattle, Wash. ...|A. B. Langlie, N-P...|1940, June 
Sheboygan, Wisc.|H. C. Runge, N-P....|1941, Apr. 

. |S. S. Caldwell, D...../1942, Nov. 
Sioux City, Ia....|/David F. Loepp, R.../1940, Apr. 
Sioux Falls, S. D.|John T. McKee, D.. .|1944) May 
Somerville, Mass.|John M. Lynch, N-P. 
South Bend, Ind .|Jesse I. Pavey, D.... . 
Spokane, Wash..|F. G. Sutherlin, N-P. . 
Springfield, If]. ../John W. Kapp, N-P.. 
Springfield, Mas./Roger L. Putnam, D..|1942; Jan. 
Springfield, Mo..|Harry D. Durst, D... 

Stamford, Conn. .|Chas. E. Moore, R 
Steubenville, O..|Jas. T. Walsh, D. 
Superior, Wisc... |Byrn Ostby, N-P.. 

R. B. Marvin, R 


Tacoma, Wash. ..|J. J. Kaufman, N-P_||1940) June 
Tampa, Fla..... R. E. L. Chauncey, D/1943, Nov. 


Mayor 


Utica, N. Y 
Waltham, Mass, . 


Vii Nie) ll Tee ns 


Wash'ton, D.C.. 
Waterbury, Con. 
Waterloo, Ia..... 
Watert’n, Mass.. 
Waukegan, Ill... 
West Allis, Wisc. 
W.N. York, N. J. 


White Plains... .|/C. T. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilmington,N.C. 
Winston-Salem .. 
Woonsocket, R.I. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Liss ta ees 


.|Harry B. Anstine, R. y 


Term 

Mayor Exp. 
Frank J. Hogan, D...|1942, Jan. 
T. A. Penney, D..... 1940, May 
H. J. Thourot, D.....|1942, May—— 
Bd.. 13 Commission's}. ....27.... 
V.R. Corrou, R.....% 1942, Jan. 
Arthur A. Hansen, R.|1942, Jan. 
Bd. of Commissioners.|.........-- 
Ve A> Soully; DD. psas3 1941, Get. 


R.B. Slippy, N-P....|1940, Apr. 

J.P.Gallagher,D.,Ch.|1940, Mar. 

Mancel Talcott, R... 

Delbert Miller, N-P. .|1940, Apr. 

Joseph Stilz, D...... 1 
.. T. 8. Fish, R 


Chas. N. Loveland, R|1944, Jan. 
Leo C. Williamson, R.}1944, Jan. 
W.H. Bacon, R...... 
Thos. E. Cooper, D... 
James R. Fain, D 

F. A. Toupin, R.. 
Wm. A. Bennett, 


opeka, Kan... .|John F. Scott, R...../1941, Apr. Youngstown, O..|W.B.Spagnola, D... 
Trenton, N. J....|Leo J. Rogers, D.....|1943, May @anesville, Ohio.'T. V. Moorehead, R..|1942, Jan. 
CITY MANAGERS OF CHIEF AMERICAN MUNICIPALITIES 
Source: World Almanac questionnaire 
City City Manager | Appointed City City Manager Appointed 
Alameda, Cal.*..|Chas. Schwanenberg. .|1936, Sept. || Lynchburg, Va.*.|R. W. B. Hart.. 1926 
Amarillo, Tex.*../JH. R. Smith......... 1933, Jan. Miami, Fla.*....|A. E. Fuller.... 1937, Dec. 
Asheville, N. C.*.|P. M. Burdette......}........... Muskegon*..... Carl H. Peterson. 1934, May 
Auburn, N. Y.*..|John D. Aiken....... 1936, Jan. Muskogee, Ok.*.|T. P. Clonts......... 1938, Apr. 
Austin, Tex.*....;Guiton Morgan......|1933, June || New Bedford*...|R, Bielsfeld.........].........-. 
Bay City, Mich.*|J. Harry Nelson. .....|1936, June || Newburgh,N.Y.*|Renwick Anderson... .|1938, Jan. 
Beaumont, Tex.*/G. H. Petkovsek.....|1934, Apr. Newport News*.|J. C. Biggins......... 1925, July 
Berkeley, Cal.*..|Hollis R. Thompson. .|1930, June |; Niagara Falls*...|W.D. Robbins....... 192320. 20 eae 
B , IIL*....j8. J. Hanzlik (Comp.)|1938, Aug. Norfolk, Va.*. ...|Chas. B. Borland... 1938, Sept. 
Oakland, Cal.*...|John F. Hassler... ... 1933, Noy. 
Okla. City, Ok.*.)/W. A. Quinn......... 1937, Apr. 
Padueah, Ky.*...|L. V. Bean.......... 1934, Jan. 
Pasadena, Cal...|C. W. Koiner........ 1933, Jan. 
Pensacola, Fla.*.|V. A. Bruno......... 1939, June 
Phoenix, Ariz.* ..|H. L. Walsh:.. 2.: ichens eee Sale 


Ft. Worth, Tex.* 
Glendale, Cal.*.. 


Grand Rapids* 
Hani o 
OF.» 

High Pt., N. C.*.|/E. M. Knox.........|1928, June 
ote Mich.*.|C. P.Ismon......... 1938, Aug. 
ee a ees ee ere ete 
PalaniaEo0, M.* JE. 8. Clark...... ,-+-.|1938, Aug. 
Kansas a E. C. Zachmau....... 1939, Apr. 

NER MR RONG C SIL, WEG) Soi icicrs SRed.s a's 0 Seals 50.0 wide oe.9-< 
eee ise...|H.C. Laughlin...... 1933, June 
Knoxville, Tenn .|W. W. Mynatt (Coun- 

. cil eeeee) ers Sabie eek 7 an. 

Lexington, Ky.*.|/Wm. Oe eee , Jan. 
Long eo. R. M. Dorton........ 1934 


* Also has a mayor. 


Pontiac, Mich.*. . 
Pt. Arthur, Tex. * 
Portland, Me.*. . 
Portsmouth, O.* . 
Portsmouth, V.*. 
Roanoke, Va.*. .. 
Rochester, N. Y.* 
Sacramento, C.*. 
Saginaw, Mich.*. 
St. Petersburg, *. 
San Diego, Cal.*. 
San Francisco*. . 
San Jose, Calif.*. 
Schenectady*.... 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, O.*.. 
Stockton, Cal.*. . 
Toledo, Ohio*. . . 


nS aqnooPso 
q 


Wm. P. Edmonson. ..|1933, June 
Joyce Campbell (Act.)|/1939, Apr. 
James E. Barlow.. .. .|1928, July 
Frank E. Sheehan.. . .|1932 

Chas. F. Harper... ..|1 


Wichita, Kan.* ../Bert C. Wells. .......].2-:2-s saws 
Wichita Falls, T.*|J. Bryan Miller......}-...-s.-+. 4 
Wonkers, IW. /X.. |. se Secon es seen 1939, Nov. 


Foreign Trade Zones 


Source: An Official of the Board 


29, 1939, the Foreign Trade Zones Board 
ey aoe eracal to the plans of the City of New 
York for the construction of an 11,000-ton vege- 
table oil tank storage and pump system, a general 
utility building for dry storage, cold storage and 
merchandise manipulation, and the enlargement 
of the gate house to accommodate an increased 
systems an 0th tle ae approxtnataly 30 percent 

nt facilities are approxima 
a ee 
New Yor oreign-trade zone, 
Island, during the first five months of 1939 handled 


merchandise weighing 37,075 tons and valued at 


. This compares with the same period 

eS then 320 lots were handled weighing 5928 
tons and valued at $850,090. 

In the first five months of 1939, 22 ocean-going 


vessels of 56,000 net registered tons called at the 
zone and discharged 26,178 tons of cargo. During 
the same period 86 harbor craft discharged 9,879 
tons of eargo, while motor trucks and parcel post 
brought 1,018 tons to the zone. 

first passengers ever to enter the United 
States through an American foreign-trade zone 
arrived aboard the S.S. Pelamon from Brazil on 
July 1, 1939. Four passengers, including a return- 
ing American and their baggage, were passed by 
federal inspectors without delay and indicate the 
close cooperation of the zone with the Customs 
Service, the Public Health Service and the Bureau 
of Immigration. The vessel was bringing a cargo 
of Brazil nuts for zone delivery and as the foreign- 
trade zone was the first point of call in the United 
States, the passengers were debarked there. 


2,527,013 


830 United States—Financial Statistics of Cities 
Financial Statistics of United States Cities 
Source: World Almanac questionnaires and (*) latest available statistics 
Realty 
City Net Debt Ass’d Goy'tal City Net Debt Gov'tal 
Valuat’n Costs Costs 
00) 
Akron, O.....- $23,585,410| $273,000] $1,992,096||Flint, Mich.*..| $5,651,201 $1,535,978 
Alameda, Cal... 586,797| 12,2 907,350||Ft. Smith, Ark. 1,244'000 0070 
Albany, N.Y..| 17,311,207] 241,845] 6,030,425||Ft. Wayne, I. 2'344'200 1,048,347 
Allentown, Pa. 5/116.447| 103/785] 1,557,971||Ft. Worth, T..| 20,229,000 3,414,873 
‘Aiton, Ill... 160,000 fe) 63,045||Fresno, Calif. . 2'807,500 3390,854 
Altoona, Pa.* | 2,844.581| 75,215] 1,126,283||Galveston, T.*.| 7,020,393 2'093,071 
Amarillo, Tex..| 5,059,716 5 511,980||Gary, Ind..... 2'168,162 "128,959 
Amsterdam... "683,150| 27,650]  642,000||Glendale, Cal... 1,431,301 1,038,737 
‘And’son, Ind.* 00'201| 33/150] _ 330,593||Gd. Rapids, M.| 5,359,695 2)781,727 
Arlington, M.. 486,912)  55,684| 2,358,942||Green Bay, W. 1,663,984 2:562,013 
Asheville, NC# 22,073,169]  _ 55,04 $4112||Greensboro....| 13,736,109 23034750 
Atlanta, Ga. 13,002,876 248,553| 13,922,883||Hagerstown... 4,923,000 1,179,200 
Atlanti¢ City ..| 27,366,239  86,290| _7,997,786|| Hamilton, O. .. 2)402'512 2218408 
Auburn, N.Y... 3,713;988 1/591| 1,667.326||Hammond, Id. 17,792 1/012,902 
Augusta, Ga.*.| 11685,088|  29'377| 1,722,225||Hamtramck...| 3,946,037 2'394/080 
‘Aurora, Ill. 92/500| 27,398 68,866||Harrisburg, P..| _ 4,831,200 2'025.452 
Austin, Tex. . | 6,185.279| 49/261] _4,020,871||Hartford, Gonn| 17,257,981 12606350 
Baltimore, Md.| 152/471,644| 1,068,212] 50,408'640||Havernili, M. . 11593,275 1966128 
Baton Rouge.. 2'144'800 9,167 633.290|| Hazelton, Pa... 1,771,148 15,083 
Battle Creek* 914,000] 46,701 $19,571||High Pt.,N.C.| 10,796,403 2,074,531 
Bay City, M... 917,596 2'601 865,715||Highl'd Pk., M. 274/350 1,554,977 
Bayonne, N.J.*| 11,808'000] 123/916] 7,417,854||Hoboken, NJ*| 2,146,668 3,465,000 
Beaumont, T..| —_8,667,82 47'557| 2,104°971||Holyoke, Mas. 992'0 3,056,736 
Bellingham ... 461,000] 10,140 85,000||Houston, Tex..| 29,076,761 38,769,682 
Belvedere, Cal. 31,250 1/206|...........||Indianapolis. .. 9000;000 7,861,367 
Berkeley, Cal . 997120]  87.666| 2,282,306||Irvington, N.J.| _7.724/150 47511476 
Berwyn, ill... 158/000] 20/341 1/173||Jackson, Mich.| 3,037,500 1,311,051 
Bethlehem....| 2,1891551| 57/570) 1,191,364||Jackson, Miss.| 5,540,196 1,954,297 
Binghamton. .. 6.589,625| 106,495} 5,195,734||Jacksonville... "107,193 4,875,211 
Birmingham... 18,994,130 161,000} 6,446,973||Jamestown.... 1,185,954 1,690,966 
Bloomfield... . 5.001.928] 61/205] 3,292,773||Jersey City....| 54,602,238 33,440,958 
Bloomington* . 179.532| _~ 19,312] 1,342,326|| Johnstown, Pa. 3/521, 1.341964 
Boston, Mass.*| 127,843,087| 1,550,408] 79;140,042||Joliet, IlL*.... 1,019/000 "937,000 
Bridgeport... . "354'000| 249/879| 10}498,225||Joplin, Mo.... 341/280 506,000 
Brockton, M.. 2,903,600 65,824 47499661 Kalamazoo*. 119,000 1,128'621 
Brookline, M - 1'956.000| 158,979| -6/244'378||Kan. City, K.*| 39121594 °267,6' 
Buffalo, N. Y..| 91,656,728| 960/209] 42:667,352||Kan. City, M..} 44,789.833 6,950,000 
Butte, Mont...| — 1;081'695| —_12'8 892,439||Kearny, N.J..| 12,529'800 1,863,630 
Cambridge*...| 8,534,995] 160/806] 9,323.085||Kenosha, W...| _ 2.867.000 3,263,905 
Camden, N. J.| 25,476,199] 119,730] 9,940,027||Knoxville, T...| 18'044'076 4,354,856 
Ganton, Ohio..| — 31745.997| 145,049] 2/881,936||Kokomo, Ind.. 293) "358,710 
Cedar Rapids... ,420,600 56,792] 1,359,780|}La Crosse, W -. 1,348,000 2,295,956 
Charl’t’n, S.C:| 8,551,457] _11,614| | 1,469;855|| Lakewood, O... 1,796,350 "723/806 
Charl’t’n) WV* 53,000| 112'278|. 744'323||Lancaster, Pa..| 4,135,077 1,131/284 
Charlotte, NC* 4,586,319] 110;945} 2,295,016||Lansing, Mich. 1.292092 993,168 
Chattanooga..} 15'810:000| 111,252] 3,.405/000||Lawrence, M..] 3,190,845 1565,845 
Chelsea, Mass. 1,765,.365| 42'284| 33371,163||Lewiston, M.. - 1/361;000 1,486'832 
Chester, Pa, 2429/40 54/78 823,094||Lexington, Ky.| 2,598,894 °267'827 
Chicago, Tl 88,591,284) 1,948/180|168,225,058||Lima, Ohio-... 3/316/553 1.028751 
Chicopee, M.* 1,399,787 36,180] 2,085,950||Lincoln, Nebr. 2'787,358 3'011.269 
Cicero, Tl.* ah 224'000| 39/000] —950;000/|Little Rock*. 2'009;00 "460, 
Cincinnati, O'.” 5,585,479| _ 732,321] 10,370,188||Long Beach, C.| 14/048/955 4,4001477 
Cleveland, 0.* 102'032°799 1,036/875| 17/4267812||Lorain, Ohio...| __ 1/270/51 *450,0 
GClevel'd Hets 94/47 5,943] 1/335/895||Los Angeles, G.| 237,017/449 20,000,000 
Clifton, N. J. 6,797.600| 47.938] 37554076||Louisville, Ky.| 33,853.37 "894116 
Colo Spgs, C 3,075,000] 28,130] 2.511.977|| Lowell, Mass .. 5,567.4 6.429.842 
Columbus, Ga 2,600,281 2'000) 1/015;204||Lynchburg, V.| 41464'300 1,800;000 
Columbus, 0. 27/208,129] 3211515] 3.291,000||Lynn, Mass... 2'968,000 1070321 
Council Brfts*| —1.589'6: 18°1 681475||Macon, Ga.. 627,000 914,225 
Cov'gton, Ky..| 3,808,600] 58/375] 1,386,567||Madison, W.. 5,322'898 5,620,766 
Cranston; R:1.| 3,512:632| 58,077| 1,560/006|| Manchester. . 3/824'380 2/999/986 
Cumberland. .. 4,511,712] 46,191 92'624|| Mansfield, 0... 90:030 °728:72 
Dallas, Tex....]  35,492'064]  202'734] 11,048;770||Marion, Ohio. 783,000 1927000 
Danville, Ii. |; 204) 20/81 76,295|| McKeesport. . 2,054,794 1,138,654 
Davenport, Ia.| —-1,898;717| _ 50,72 823/267||Medford, M.*. 3'695,000 3,747,033 
Dayton, Ohio..| 9,734,360| 308,730] 2,006,380 Memphis, T’. 2014621917 '378,531 
earborn, en ia ata Brea 3,553,000|| Meriden, Conn 1,517,000 1,381 
30,239,247 "6,769,230 
Des Moines, Ia] _10,310,36 4 "930, 
Detroit, Mich.| 3548515615] 1,860/252|133,909/438 Minneapolis. . eee SB oo8 17s 
Dubuque, Ta... 1288,3 4 03,002|| Mobile, Ala.* 11,358,841 947) 00 
Duluth, Minn. 7,136,999 41,828] 2,611,898||Moline, Ill. 487 1,783,415 
Durham, N.C. '924'531] 55,499] 21046/039|| Montclair, Nut 12,603'698 4,137,500 
B. Chicago, 1.. ‘085, 84,397|  '906,714||Mt Vernon. 10,931,855 6,383,411 
EB. Cleveland, , 738,174 47,098 695,430|| Muncie, Ind. . 738'091 616.13 
B.Orange,N.J.| 10, 1e 1045] 106/443] 6,108,253||Muskegon, M. 2,493/214 525/972 
E.St. Louls, Til. 757,000] 38,755} .- uskogee, o.- "628,215 64°87 
Easton, Pa 1,929,666 42,790 1,055,946 Nashua, 1,388,211 1 198/325 
-Wigin, li... . |! 400,000] _ 21,869] 1,301;320]|Nashville, T... 15,476,602 2274975 
Blizabeth, N. J, 10,954,537| 126/281] 8,241;918||Newark, N. J.. 100,166, 334 52/478.023 
Elkhart, Ind. . 45,781 "84 2147566|| Newark. O.*. .. 703.9 482'5; 
Plmira, N.Y. 3,409,400} 49,711) 2,326,141||New Bedford, 7,105,979 7,169°084 
El Paso, Tex, . 6,464,813] 60,645} 150627694||N. Britain, C.*] 6 289/462 313991456 
Brie, Pa..... 5,020,873] 125,761] 1,9457157||N. Brunswick..| 5,247,200 1142742 
Evanston, Tl. 55, '478| 1,483,959|| Newburgh. , 2'795/218 1101;716 
fvansville And 1,226/200] 118,601] 15020/475||N. Castle, Pa.. "847/40 "567,81 
fverett, 1,708,317] 62,051] 3,503,432||N. Haven, C...| 12,229'60 9,418,093 
Ryerett, Wash.| 3,011'897| 14.606 *095,943||N. Orleans, L..| 46,764,500 8'764/329 
PallRiver, M.*| 5,557,795] 83/301] 6,139; 005 Newport, R. I. 071,040 "444° 
Fitchburg, M.. 2,418,200 39,884 Newp’t News,. 2'539/226 


1,444, 3 
1,258,796 
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a ee 
FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF UNITED STATES CITIES—Continued 


Realty Realt 
City Net Debt Ass’d Goy'tal City Net Debt Ass’ 
Valuat'n Costs aluat’n 
(000) (000) 
Newton, Mass.|_ $6,709,052) $152,716] $5,306,028||San Diego, C..| $15, 407, 915 $138, 907 
New York..... 2,005,170, = 16,640,634/587,509,839/|San Franciseo.| 153,755,500 984,015 
Niagara Falls..| 13,635,965} 150,842] 4'062'506||San Jose. Cal. $a8'700 50,540 
Norfolk, Va...| 24,415,309] 131/418] 6989'835||Santa Barbara. 1,773,375 43,157 
Norristown, P. 678,000} 22,986} — 426,290||Santa Moniea.|” 2'636,102|  37'749 
Norwalk, Con. 3,972)424 69,711} 1,193°880|/Savannah, Ga. 4,079,000] 47/571 
Norwood, O... 541,960 55,300 04,573||Schenectady... 9,986,048] 154,237 
Oakland, C.*.. 9,085,845| 2121010] 6,008;766||Scranton, Pa. . 2'040.408] 103,822 
Oak Park, Ill. - 810,000] 41,207] 1,358,767||Seattle, Wash..| 12.556,274| 1871479 
Ogden, Utah*. 2.959.500 32:71 529,417||Sheboygan, W. 1,813,000] 49/508 
OEla. City, O.. 8,287,425| 116/042 3,997;792||Shreveport, La] 8204127 64,678 
Omah, Nebr... 9,336,605] 169,042} 2;378,275||Sioux City, Ia. 27983885 68,454 
Orange, N.J...). 4.250.715] 41,207] 278947532/|Sioux Falis*... 852'935| 401460 
Oshkosh, Wise. 1,535,000} 42.560} 1,980;706||Som'ville, M.. 4,750,479] 114/52 
Padueah, Ky .. 1,601,616 22/190 505.428]|S. Bend, Ind... 1,897,875| 131.28. 
Pasadena, Cal. 9,223,162] 114.973] 1,831,044||Spokane, W ... 3'370,255 71,349 
Passaic, N. J.*| 8.804691 73,157| 4,642.275||Springfield, I.. 4,659,730] 50,469 
Paterson, N. J. 9,726,980] 155,867| 9,479,709||Springfield, M.| 11.283'000] 250,166 
Pawtucket,RI*| 12/091,281|_ 155,922) 316391060||Springfield, M. 1/250,000| 39/500 
Pensacola, Fla 2,093,570|° 26,423 860,084||Springfield, O..| 34421571 84/928 
Peoria, Ill..... 1,024,660} 81,642} 2,1331989||Stamford, Con. 1,706,825] 111,023 
Perth Amboy..| 11,014,236] 45.758] 46831967||Steub’ville,O.*. 511,260] 53,585 
Philadelphia...) 392,641)800) 2,528/454|112,087,904||Stockton, Cal..| 4,928/000] 28669 
Phoenix, Ariz.* 8594384 9:0 2,359,180) |Superior, Wisc. 1,999,880] 40,428 
Pittsburgh, Pa} 61,929'723] 1,095/432| 24/412.796||Syracuse, N.Y.| 30'821'133| 352°655 
Pittsfield, M.*. 11623, 53,813] 2\864,563||Tacoma, Wash.| 10.682,912| 49,072 
Plainfield, N.J. 4,818.93 54.279] 1,469,466||Tampa, Fla... 8,887,247 86,811 
Pontiac, Mich 6,016, 66,872 816,042||Taunton, M... 1,474,603 29,721 
Port Arthur, T. 4,120.3 28'256 565,105||Terre Haute... 503,500 53,771 
Pt. Huron, M.. "970. 33.009 492,700||Toledo, Ohio..| 26,871,251 433,000 
Portland, Me..| _ 4,883,405} _60.101| 4,180,954||Topeka, Kan.. 1,429,244] 70,99 
Portland, Ore..| _28,959/582| 269.999] 6 595,512 Trenton, N. o3 16,663,014 137,980 
. 53 9°737| 1,197, roy, N.Y... ‘019, ‘ 
emu oa. # i30 6o2 31 Ole 1,440.918)|Tucson, Ariz... 1,737,872 23,928 
Poughkeepsie. . 4.606.039 52'403| 31276,377||Tulsa, Okla.*..| _9.770'759| 105,106 
Providence, RI} 47,477,499 407,193 15,744,420 Utica, N.Y.*.. 12, 188, 852 131.009 
i 7.071 . aco, Tex,... 804, ; 
Boner, ae 630/000 35/608 495,246|| Waltham, M.*. 2'802/000 51,399 
uinoy: Mas.* 4.795.000] 113.380] 4,866,000)| Warren. Ohio.. 1,527.600| 55,0 
Racine, Wisc. 3,640,184 95,975} 3.348.888|| Washington... None 1,193,499 
Raleigh, N. C.. 5,100.00! 49'000| 1,142,848 Waterbury*... 12,433,500 32,047 
: “938, 45.315| 1,840,963)| Waterloo, Ia... ; ; 
occ Miss. + 3335 00 138784 1,903,637|| Watertown, M. 1,102,000 1,52 
Richmond. ind "590, 32'712| °414,025|| Watert’n, N.Y.|  3,3561468| 47,288 
Richmond. Va.| 25,554,828} 236,139) 9,565,000|| Waukegan, III 82000 16,751 
Riverside, Cal 301.640) 24/826 37,136} W.N. Yor, NJ+ 6,084,414 41,089 
Wi 7| 2,870;233||Wheeling|.... : ; 
Rochester, N= Ba a03 365 61059 28.773.994 White Plains. Beer! 1.243, 189 149,954 
I 9, 1.475,561|| Wichita, Kan.. 491, i 
Beck ieland. 1 708000 test 1,464960|| Wichita Falls. . 3'173:730| 30,000 
Ron N.Y 1,976, 28,098| 1,426,801|| Wilkes-Barre* . 2,911,984 51,846 
paron nto, C. 7'872.680| 118,431] 2,985,404|| Williamsport... 554,133] 2 364 
cere | eanneny) sites] Pesan G] Rasa] “aha 
th, Mo. 9 m’ton, N.C. x : 
Ss oa. te: 6 3 331 392 120 19,323, 7880 Winston-S'm ts is 708, 469 97,500 
3 ‘ i. 358,962|| Woonsocket .. . i 
St. Paul, Minn.| 20,689,134) 109,243) 12,358,962 Wagnsceket i i a eee 
Be ee bare 49.709.008 T3533 2430 ssi||vonkers, N.Y] 35,271,650 311,149 
ee te Cl 1'178.500| 131.472| 3,093,360||-York, Pa. . 771/287| 48726 
eet 975.673} 161.027} 4,141.869|| Youngstown, O| 10,384,280] 232 852 
Ben Antonio. me 12,975, a aen Trxpiora 
S. Bernardino, 753,141 7,45 3 
Governors of the States. and fer = 
i r e 
State Goyernor Yrs. | Expires. State - nee : : zi 
..--/A. Harry Moore, D. -2 20. 
Ria. <2-.|Erank M: Dixon, D......| 4 [Jan. 1073 NM... [gohn Be Miles, D..-. 22 2 
«TE OE A al 2 N. Herbert H. Leiman, D...| 4 
ee ar! . ’ : . Hoey, 
Calif. :|Culbert L. Olson. Bs ade 4 N. Clyde R. ry 4 
(Sits Bae oe ‘/Railph L. Carr. pj ky el og 2 
Conn Raymond E. Baldwin, z 4 
) soe R. C. MeMullen, D a 4 
...-|Fred se seteeeee 2 4 
faho.. |G: A. Bottolfsen 7... z Burnet R. Maybank, D..| 4 
Ti... [Eteniy Borner, D..2. ; Harlan J.Bushfeld, R...| 2 
Ind. ....- a oy arene > $e 2 ..|Prentize Cooper, D...... 2 
Iowa...- etl ister, Re 3 lw. Lee O"Daniel, P Stet fe § 2 
Ry... ..| een Johnson, D.. : Hemy Pie ae 
Ta... [Bari K. Long, D 4 Rate Oe i 
20 T5 sacee| WORSEATt er al Far Clarence D. Martin, 4 
Md..... .|Herbert R. O’Conor. D.. 2 _|Homer A. Holt, D....... 4 
Mass... .|Leverett Saltonstall, R.. 3 Jullus P. Heil, Reo. .:--. 2 
ae. Harold Sassen. Hes 4 Nels H. Smith, Re. ee 4 
. |Haro! ASSe : cat ruening, D. 
Paul B. "Stary De. ri | |Joseph P. Poindexter. De 4 
Roy f. Ayres De... rrete F 1 ; Free Commigsiones. ‘Ind, 
SOND conics : 1943||P. Rico Adm, Wm. D. Leahy ndf. 
E. P. Carville, D...-.--- 4 Jan. ‘Si OraMer’vkeoi ae Indf. 
BF. Carville, Dey} 2 Wan. 1941// virgin Tall L. 


Goy'tal 
Costs 


63,384,393 
0 


15,761,106 
530,749 
5,029,020 


Expires. 


Jan. 1941 
Jan. 1941 
1943 
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Bn eS re ca I Ee 
The Civil Service of the United States 


Source: 
In Dist.| Outside 
Date Col. D. Col. | Total 
June 30, 1922........ 69,980) 457,537| 527,517 
June 30, 1923........ 6,290| 449,482) 515,772 
December 31, 1923.... 65,025) 447,064| 512,089 
June 30, 1924........ 4,120| 457,521| 521,641 
December, 30, 1924 66,079| 456,285) 522,364 
June 30, 1925...... .756| 469,042] 532,798 
December 31, 1925. 61,509| 454,568 6,077 
June 30, 1926... 60,811) 467,731] 528,542 
December 31, 192) 59,569} 455,041] 514,610 
June 80, 1927... 59,800| 467,428) 527,228 
December 31, 192 60;660| 461,538] 522,198 
June 30, 1928..... 61,388] 479,479] 540,867 
December 31, 1928.... 62,140] 481,885] 544,023 
June 30, 1929......:. 3,904} 495,675) 559,579 
December 31, 1929.... 63,946] 495,672) 559,618 
June 30, 1930 ....... 8.510] 511.984] 580,494 
December 31, 193U.,.. 71,189] 494,554] 565,743 


Official Report of the Commission 


In Dist.| Outside 
Col. D. Col 


Date . Col. | Total 
June 30, 1931........ 71,693| 516,513) 588,206 
December 31, 1931.... 69,435} 506,521 75,956 
June 30, 1932... 514,403] 583,196 
December 31, 193: 502,043) 568,345 
June 30, 1933... 6,654) 572,091 


The figures in the tables above and below do not 
include employees in the Legislative or Judicial 
branches‘ of the United States Government, the 
Military and Naval forces of the United States, or 
the employees of the District of Columbia Govern- 
ment; also do not include enrolees engaged in 
Civilian Conservation Corps work. 


December 31, 193: 607,936 
June 30. 1934... 583,963) 673,095 
December 31, 1934. 0,033) 685,495 
June 30, 1935........ 615,987) 719,440 
December 31, 1935 704,097} 815,789 
June 30, 1936........ 707,156} 824,259 
December 31, 1936.... 715,131} 831,095 
June 30, 1937....0.. 28. 4 726,255) 841,66: 
December 31, 1937.....| 118,329] 699,973] 813,302 
June 30, 1938..........] 115,590 6,33: 851,926 
December 31, 1938....| 119,547) 742,367| 861,914 
June 30, 1939.........| 123,364] 796,946] 920,310 
Of the 920,310 civil employees of the Govern- 
ment on June 30, 1939, men numbered 747,577; 


women, 172,733. Thus the men held 81.2 per cent 
of the jobs. 

Of the men, 74,052 were employed in the District 
of Columbia; 673,525 outside the District. 

Of the women, 49,312 were in service in the 


District of Columbia; 123,421 outside the District. 


U. S. CIVIL EMPLOYEES, CLASSIFIED AND UNCLASSIFIED, JUNE 30, 1939 


Un- Un- 
Clas- | clas- Clas- | clas- 
Depart. or indepd. estab.| Tot. | sified | sified ||Depart. or indepd. estab.| Tot. | sified | sified 
Office of the President: Fed. Sav. Loan Ins. Corp. BO. cir 39 
Executive Staff.......... Ps et 42 Federal Trade Commiss'n 687 348 339 
Maintenance Force...... GTi. Bee a 67 General Accounting Office] 4,915] 2,254) 2,661 
Executive departments: Golden Gate Int. Ex.Com. 5913 5.canteee 5 
TEC ieieicte es << aisles 5,759| 1,386] 4,373 Govern. Printing Office...| 5,5. 5,271 26; 
Treasury Home Owners’ Loan Corp.) 10,950}....... 10,950 
1 edhe OA InterstateComm’rce Com. 3621) 2,595 26 
RRISEICOI TTS oso Gce ve es Martime Commission. ... 1,371| 1,364 107 
IPOSHIOMCE. 6... es es Maritime Labor Board... 28 22. 6 
Vicia Se se ee ee Mt. Rushmore Nat. Mem. 
pete pe a Gee rt x onealeey See ee $2. acces 81 
griculture 3 at. Adv. Com. for Aero. . 544 501 
Commerce..............| 14,491] 8,957) 5,534 National Archives....... 351 350 ct 
The Sc Lao tt ae »746| 5,438] 1,208 Nat. Cap. Prk. Plan. Com. 25 il 14 
Independent establishments: Nat. Emergency Council. 362). oe ew 362 
Alley Dwelling Authority . 31 27 4 Nat. Labor Relations Bd. 841 454 387 
Am. Battle Mon. Com... . 121 8 113 Nat. Mediation Board... 72 33 39 
d. Gov., Fed. Res. Sys BBN oie é.- wt 425 Nat. Resources Comm. ... 239\*- ee 239 
Bd. of Tax Appeals. ...... 127 68 59 N. Y. World's Fair Com. . TE oe 72 
Central Statistical Board. 45 41 4 Panama Canal.......... 11,604 766) 10,838 
Civil Aeron. Authority...| 4,214) 3,331 883 Railroad Administration. . 1 , 
Civil Service Com........| 1,768} 1,743 25|| Railroad Retirement Bd..| 2,598] 2,543} 55 
Civil. Con. Cps. (Dir. Of.) | Se eee 83 Reconstruc. Finance Corp.| 4,073]....... 4,073 
Commodity Credit Corp.. 153 36 117 Rural Electrifica. Admin. . 778 527 "25 
Hiec. Home & Farm Auth. 138 127 ll Securites& Exch’nge Com.| 1,576 ‘895 681 
Employees’ Comp. Com.. 521 514 a Smithsonian Institution. . 489 377 112 
Export-Import Bank..... 13 9 Social Security Board d ,666) 9,543 118 
Farm Credit Admin... ... 3,176] 1,458] .1,718|| ‘Tariff Commission... 305} 2) 15 
Fed. Commun. Com ee 616 59 2 Tennessee Valley Aut 12,149) cee 12,149 
2 Ua ge aa aataee 545 x see lagen 9 Admin....... 36,787| 34,481]. 2.306 
‘ S . r, pCO twec ae os Mr: or iy 
Fed. Home Loan Bk Bd...) 354/.. 12. 35 ey Progress Admins - | ota eee eee 
Fed. Housing Admin.....| 4,707]....... ihe) Petal 20 wns bck se cae 920,310/622,832|297,478 


Fed, Power Commission .. 459 


The unclassified positions which are excepted 
from the competitive requirements of the Civil 
Service Act and rules in the several departments 
and independent establishments include all un- 
classified positions regardless of whether financed 
by regular or emergency funds. 


They also include unclassified positions where 
the employees occupying these positions have Civil 
Service status and unskilled laborers who are ap- 
pointed in accordance with the provisions of the 
Jabor regulations promulgated by the President. 

The above figures for the Post Office Department 
do not include 5,672 temporary employees in sub- 
stitute grades. 

The figures for the Department of Agriculture 
include employees hired under special letters of 
authorization, 

In the District of Columbia the classified em- 
ployes numbered 88,000; unclassified, 35,364. 

Outside the District of Columbia, classified em- 
ployees numbered 534,832, unclassified, 262,114. 


Men thus held 83.6 per cent of the cl: 
Positions, and 76.2 per cent of the unciasaiied 
The large increase in the number of employees 
occupying classified positions was the result, for 
the most part, of Executive Order No. 7916 of June 
aC aaa baoua es inte a Classified service 
umber of positio: 
cepted by p ms which were not ex- 
é€ increase in the unclassified positi 
joie eco oo Hern by =e large seasonal ingrease 
uthori m) 
of Agriculture, ‘ employees of the Department 
nereases in employment of over 5,0 
since December, 1938, were reported by tan wWateog: 
ments of Agriculture, Navy, War, and Interior. 
These increases were, for the most part, of a sea- 
sonal nature, Increases of from 1,000 to 2,000 were 
reported by the Post Office, Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works, and the Railroad 
Retirement Board. Increases under 000 wer 
py ti ies perere other agencies. ‘ x 
creases in employment occurred in b 
see Valley Authority, the Home Owners’ Lose 
poration and the Treasury Department. = 
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: Coast Line of the United States 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


General Coast Line—The figures under this head- 
ing give the length in statute miles of the general 
outline of. the seacoast. 

Tidal Shore Line, Unit Measure 3 Statute Miles 
—The figures under this heading give the length 


Tidal Shore Line 


in statute miles of the shore line on tidal waters to 
points where such waters narrow to a width of 3 
statute miles. 

The Panama Canal Zone—Islands outside the-3— 
nautical mile zone were not included. 


Tidal Shore Line 


Gen’l , Gen’1|— 
Locality Coast|Main-| Is- Locality Coast|Main-) Is- 
Line | land |lands/} Tot. Line | land |/lands/ Tot. 
MiaIne es fun wile ss 228] 339] 337| 676|/Alabama............. 5 ‘ 
New Hampshire...... 13 pt eae 14/| Mississippi. .......... ra 6 %§ 133 
Massachusetts... .... 192} 295) 158] 453/|Louisiana.. 227222727: 397] 725! 260] 985 
Rhode Isiland.......; 40] 72 84|'>. 156i! Texas... escne chaee 367| 624| 476] 1,100 
SES Ca eee ae Tal eee 96}|California. 2.222.200. 913] 949] 241] 1/190 
New poe. ay: Lia ale 127 339 440 470 Oregon RRA ae ee ee 206] 312]\.aeus "312 
fASHiIngton.........-- 
Pennsylvania Rk, ke vi ete Ole dre Pa 6.s-p aoe S&P a.0.h 0 © sr btias wae #78 oe = 
: 28 4} eae 79||U. S.: Atlantic Coast...| 1,888] 3,152] 3,218] 6, 
M vland. m $22 130 452} Guit Coast nag hotness 1,686 2'422 ers voor 
i ac. >. Ris cd apse ’ ’ ” 
North Carola’ abi s ee ¢ Coas' 366] 1,740] ‘670| 2°410 
Khe eso BeR he PAR, TOtAL. «a os.clsiee aude 4,940] 7,314| 5, 12, 
Georgia 100} 110] 493] 60: aan S04 ae 
ska ee. 2 6,640! 6,542] 8,590 |15,132 
Florida: Atlantic... .. 399] 411] 207] — 618||Philippine Isian 170]... ",. - {10,850 
oT ae ae 798} 866] 792) 1,658|/Puerto Rico..... arb "362 
GOR cass = os uc 78 84 
JTS Bp Be ae ae 1,197) 1,277] 999| 2,276)|Hawatiian Islands... -. 775|. 810 
Panama Canal Zone.... 20). Osc. 
U, S. Samoan Islands... 76).. 91. 
(Virgin Islands. ==“: 5: . .ch ORG wih tee 101 


United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Source: 


The United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
is a bureau of the Department of Commerce, whose 
functions include (1) surveying and charting the 
coasts of the United States and its possessions, to 
imsure the safe navigation of coastal and intra- 
coastal waters; (2) the determination of geograph- 
ical positions and elevations along the coasts and 
in the interior of the country, to coordinate the 
coastal surveys and provide a framework for map- 
ping and other engineering work; (3) the study of 
tides and currents, to furnish datum planes to 
engineers and tide and current tables to mariners: 
(4) the compilation of aeronautical charts, to meet 
the needs of the pilots of aircraft; (5) observations 
of the earth’s Magnetism in all parts of the 
country, to furnish magnetic information essential 
to the mariner, aviator, land surveyor, radio en- 
gineer and others; and (6) seismological observa- 
tions and investigations, to supply data required in 
a ted structures to reduce the earthquake 
hazard. 

. These duties require hydrographic, topographic, 
and aerial-photographic surveys along the coasts, 
including the rivers to the head of tidewater, for 
determining the depths of the waters and the con- 
figuration of the adjacent land; tide and current 
observations; base measurements, determination of 
latitudes, longitudes, and azimuths by astronomical 
observations, triangulation and traverse; determin- 
ation of elevations by spirit leveling or by vertical 
angles; magnetic surveysin allparts of the country, 
including the operation of magnetic observatories; 


United States Bureau of 
Source: 


The Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the 
Treasury Department manufactures all paper 
money of the Government, all stamps, including 
revenue stamps, all official checks, drafts, war- 
rants, commissions, certificates, transportation re- 
quests, and liquor permits. 

The expenditures for the fiscal year aggregated 
$13,628,942.37, an increase of 13.22 per cent over 
the previous year, ’ 

The work is measured in the number of printed 
sheets delivered. The total number of sheets de- 
livered for the fiscal year was 443,647,085. Of these 
sheets 111,026,050 were of currency of which 5,547,- 
000 were U. S. notes, 95,113,000 were of silver cer- 
tificates, and 10,366,050 were of Federal reserve 


notes. 

The total weight of this paper currency manufac- 
tured during the fiscal year would be about 1,400 
tons. It would have loaded about 35 forty-ton 
freight cars. Of these notes 78,980,000 sheets were 
one-dollar bills. Of bonds, notes and certificates 


there were delivered 7,287,755 sheets. Of the total 


- number of sheets, 291,316,714 were of postage and 


An Official of the Bureau 


the operation of instruments recording building 
vibrations and strong. earthquake motions, and 
cooperation with non-Federal agencies engaged in 
this work; and gravity measurements throughout 
the country. 

The results of these surveys and studies are 
analyzed in the Washington office and issued in 
various forms, including nautical and aeronautical 
charts; annual tables of predicted tides and cur- 
rents; charts showing magnetic declination; annual 
lists of United States earthquakes; publications of 
geographic positions and elevations; Coast Pilots; 
and annual and special publications covering all of 
its other activities, including comprehensive man- 
uals prescribing the methods which obtain for its 
various classes of surveying. + 

Besides the main office of the Survey at Washing- 
ton, there are Field Stations at Boston, New York, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Seattle, Honolulu. 
and Manila; observatories at Gaithersburg and 
Cheltenham, Md.; San Juan, P. R.; Tucson, Ariz.; 
Ukiah, Calif.; Sitka, Alaska, and Honolulu, T, H.; 
a number of primary tide stations along our coasts. 

Surveys of the Philippine Islands are under the 
direction of an officer of the U. S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, who acts as Director of Coast Surveys. 

Charts, Coast Pilots, and current publications 
are sold by the Director, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. Other miscellaneous publications coyering 
its varied activities are sold by the Superintendent 
ee a Government Printing Office, Wash- 

n. 


Engraving and Printing 


An Official of the Bureau 


other stamps. In the year, approximately 3,020 
tons of stamps were manufactured, or about 75 
carloads of them. 

The other miscellaneous forms manufactured at 
this plant consumed 34,016,565 sheets weighing 
about 335 tons and would have made approximately — 
8 carloads. ‘ 

The major task of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing is the production of paper money. The 
face value of all the notes printed aggregated $4,- 
216,620,000.00. The paper money is all printed 
from steel engraved plates. Since steel engrav- 
ings are now little used except in printing money, 
practically all of the steel engravers in the coun- 
try work here and for-one private agency engaged - 
in the manufacture of money for other nations. 

The engravings are transferred to fiat plates - 
which now print twelve notes at an impression. 
Four of these plates are placed on a flat-bed power 
press. 

Infinite care is taken that every note shall be 
perfect and that none of the distinctive paper is 
lost in the process of manufacture. Each note is 
subjected to a score of examinations. 


_ wide field and include 
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United States—Public Health Service; Venereal Control 


Bee ee eee 


“ 


The United States Public Health Service 


Source: 


Under the existing authority of law, the general 
functions of the Public Health Service may he 
_ briefly summarized as follows: (1) The protection 

of the United States from the introduction of di- 
sease from foreign countries; (2) the medical ex- 
amination and inspection of all arriving aliens; 
(3) prevention of the interstate spread of disease 
and the suppression of epidemics; (4) cooperation 
with State and local health departments in im- 
proving State and local health services and in all 
public health matters; (5) investigation of the 
cause and methods of preventing disease; (6) super- 
vision and control of the manufacture and sale of 
biologie products used in the prevention and treat- 
ment of disease; (7) the maintenance of marine 
hospitals and relief stations for the care and treat- 
ment of certain legal_beneficiaries; (8) the main- 
tenance of two hospitals for the confinement and 
treatment of drug addicts; (9) provision and super- 
vision of medical and psychiatric services in Fed- 
eral penal and correctional institutions; (10) the 
collection, compilation, and publication of informa- 
tion regarding the prevalence of disease in the 
United States and foreign countries; (11) dis- 
semination of public health information. 

The research work of the Public Health Service 
is conducted at the new National Institute of 
Health and the National Cancer Institute in Be- 
thesda, Md., near Washington, D. C., and at field 
stations. The new National Institute of Health 
buildings, situated on a 60-acre tract, were oc- 
cupied during 1938 and 1939, and the Cancer Insti- 
tute was opened during the latter part of 1939. 
The studies conducted at these institutions cover a 
infectious diseases, the 
chronic diseases, such as heart disease and cancer, 
epidemiology, nutrition, industrial hazards, chemi- 
cal and pharmacological research, and the stand- 
ardization of biological products. 

Under recent acts of Congress (the Social Secur- 
ity Act of 1935 and the Venereal Disease Control 
Act of 1938), the Public Health Service has ex- 


An official of the Servics 


panded its cooperative work with the States, and 
through grants-in-aid under the authorization of 
these acts great progress has been made in expand- 
ing State and local health services and in improy- 
ing the educational qualifications of public health 
personnel. Many State and local health depart- 
ments have provided special divisions for dealing 
with industrial diseases and the venereal diseases, 
and in 1939, 1,370 counties or other rural districts 
in the United States has full-time health services, 
whereas only 533 such districts had this health 
protection in 1933. 

In protecting the United States from the intro- 
duction of disease from abroad, the Public Health 
Service, in its quarantine activities during 1939, 
inspected prior to entry 15,525 vessels carrying 1,- 
926,529 persons. Only 830 of these vessels re- 
quired fumigation because of a dangerous degree 
of rat infestation, the history of disease on board, 
or for other reasons. Inspections for quarantine 
and immigration purposes were made, at United 
States ports of entry, of 1,878 airplanes carrying 
25,842 passengers, of whom 8,521 were aliens. In 
addition to the quarantine activities, medical 
officers at various ports of entry examined 1,852,- 
338 alien passengers and seamen under the im- 
migration act, and certifications were made of 
22,248 passengers and 1,088 seamen as_ being 
afflicted with some mental or physical defect or 
disease. Of a total of 72,488 applicants for im- 
migration visas examined by medical officers of 
the Service stationed at American consulates in 
foreign countries, 1,021 were found to have con- 
ditions requiring exclusion, and 13,466 were found 
to be afflicted with a disease or condition likely 
to affect their ability to earn a living. 

At 26 marine hospitals, 124 relief stations, and 
133 contract hospitals the Public Health Service 
furnished hospital care and medical treatment to 
405,424 legal beneficiaries, principally American 
merchant seamen, during the fiscal year 1939, pro- 
viding a total of 2,028,264 hospital days’ relief and 
1,391,785 office treatments. At the close of the 
year, 5,163 patients remained in the hospitals. 


Progress in the Fight Against the Venereal Diseases 


Source: 


Use of the blood test in straining out unsuspected 
eases of syphilis in the mass of the population has 
grown. In 1930 only 1,632,083 blood tests were 
reported, while the count for the fiscal year 
closing June 30, 1939, stood at 5,588,285. The 
number of clinics treating patients for syphilis 
during the fiscal year 1939 totaled 2,405, an in- 
crease of 287 percent over 1930. During the fiscal 
year 1939, 659 more clinics reported to the Public 
Health Service than during 1938. The number 
-of doses of the arsenical drugs used for treatment 
of syphilis has risen to 10,656,253, or 84 percent 
greater than the total used’in 1933. 

Greater public interest in venereal disease con- 
tro] and improved facilities have also made possible 
an increase over 1930 of 73 percent in the number 
of laboratory tests for gonorrhea. In the fiscal year 
1939, 605,631 tests were reported. On the basis 
of these reports, it is estimated that there are 
more than a million new cases of gonorrhea an- 
nually, or about twice as many as of syphilis. 

‘Effective community programs—and it is in the 
communities where syphilis is controlleda—embrace 
nine points listed by the Public Health Service as 
essential. These are: 

1. A trained public health staff which knows 
how to deal with syphilis. 2. Regulations requir- 
ing reporting and follow-up on all cases of syphilis. 
3. Facilities for treatment of all. patients—both 
those who can and who cannot pay. 4. Free labo- 
ae service available to. all physicians and 
clinics. 

5. Distribution of free antisyphilitic drugs to all 
physicians and clinics. 6 Blood tests for atl preg- 
nant women, and treatment where required. 7. 
Blood tests of all persons before marriage. 8. 
Blood tests in all complete physical examinations. 
9. An educational program. 

All present available evidence indicates that 


United States Public Health Service 


community programs of this nature will substan- 
tially affect the statistical picture of syphilis phe i 
—a picture which shows that more than 100,000 
persons die each year from a one in 10 
cases of insanity is due to syphilis; one in seven 
cases of blindness is due to syphilis; 25,000 babies 
die each year from syphilis; 60,006 children are 
born with syphilis each year; 10,000,000 persons 
now have or have had syphilis; less than one-half 
of cases seek treatment or are recognized within 
the first year of the disease; one-half of all cases 
are acquired before the age of 25; syphilis is no 
respecter of race, color, creed or social status, 
oney is essential to put into effect in each 
community programs which will make possible the 
control of syphilis, yet the cost of control is neg- 
ligible when compared to the cost of tolerating the 
disease. Statistics show, for instance, that a mini- 
mum of $41,000,000 is spent annually to care for 
those mentally and physically damaged by syphilis, 
The general public and various voluntary and 
professional organizations, led by the American 
Social Hygiene Association, began to demand that 
something be done; in 1938 Congress passed the 
LaFollette-Bulwinkle Bill. It authorized appro- 
priations to enable the Public Health Service to 
aid States in the control of the venereal diseases 
A sum of $3,000,000 was authorized for the fiscal 
year 1939, $5,000,000 for 1940, and $7,000,000 for 
1941. Appropriations as authorized were made 
fait br A a 1939 we 1940. The appropria- 
will come before th 
session beginning in January, 1940 nee be 
Under the appropriation for the 
80 percent of the total, or $2,400 
available to the States. 


fiscal year 19) 
,000, was meds 


State and local fun 
totaled, in addition, approximately $4,300,000 ry 
the $5,000,000 appr al year gap, 
epee propriated for the fiscal year 1940, 


een allotted to the States. ‘Th 
balance is being used by the P ¢ : 
for research and admiristrative Moree aes) 
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National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


Source: An official 


Sponsored by President Roosevelt (Sept. 23, 
1937), and financed by the contributions of millions 
of citizens, the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis is waging a unified fight against the 
crippling disease. For the first time in American 
medical history, the whole attack on this plague 
is led and directed by one national body. Its object 
is to eradicate infantile paralysis, to work un- 
ceasingly until the mysterious “‘maiming microbe’’ 
is conquered. 

The Foundation has thirty-five trustees, selected 
from all parts of the country and representing all 
walks of life. Officers are: 

President, Basil O’Connor, New York City: Vice 
Presidents, Walter P. Murphy, Chicago: William 
F. Humphrey, San Francisco; George E. Allen, 
Washington, and James V. Forrestal, New York. 

Treasurer, Raymond H. Taylor, New York. 

Secretary, William F. Snyder, New York. 

Headquarters are at 120 Broadway, New York City. 

The Foundation has been financed by_two ‘“‘Fight 
Infantile Paralysis’ campaigns, 1938-1939, in 
connection with the Celebration of the Presi- 
dent’s Birthday. 

All of the proceeds of the 1938 campaign were 
turned over to the Foundation that it might begin 
the national unified fight against the disease. The 
1938 campaign broke all former records, the net 
proceeds presented to the National Foundation on 
June 21, 1938, being $1,010,000. 

At the beginning of the 1939 campaign, the 
National Foundation announced a plan to es- 
tablish permanent chapters of the Foundation 
embracing the 3,070 counties of the United States, 
to assist the Foundation in local activities in the 
field. Funds raised in the 1939 campaign were 
divided on a fifty-fifty basis, the National Founda- 
tion receiving approximately one half, and ap- 
proximately one half remaining in the counties or 
states where raised, for local aid. t 

Net receipts from the 1939 Birthday celebration 
were $1,329,100.36. Of this amount, $600,000 was 
presented to the National Foundation, and $707,- 
192.35 was retained in the communities for the 
permanent chapters. 

The Foundation is vigorously waging a four-fold 


of the Foundation 


fight on the disease through: Scientific Research 
Epidemic First Aid, Proper Care—disseminating 
to doctors and parents present and new knowledge 
of:the proper care which may prevent sad after- 
effects, such as crooked backs, curvature of the 
spine, twisted bodies, contracted limbs—Dollars to 
orthopedic centers, hospitals and clinies for com- 
batting human wreckage. 

Funds of the Foundation are given to various 
hospitals, universities, etc., for scientific research. 
The Foundation is making every effort to insure 
aiees Mee Seg Pay es agencies in the United 
s are helpe nancial) 
investigation. 7" ay to ee 
_ During the summer of 1939 the Foundation 
in combatting epidemics in various sections atthe 
country. Grants to cover two score of hospitals 
universities and institutions had been made by the 
Foundation up to Sept. 1, 1939. Among these 
grants was one of $161,350, authorized in May, 
1939, for the establishment of a valuable polio 
center for negroes at Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, 
Alabama. At this center, negro infantile paralysis 
patients will receive special treatment, and negro 
surgeons, doctors and orthopedic nurses will be 
ee a repeat sO cope: they may return to 

_ communities to render all possible ai 
fighting the disease. ¥ pb ss 

Since the work of the Foundation is essentially a 
work of medical science, President O’Connor states 
that all allotments of money are made with the 
advice and recommendation of a general advisory 
committee consisting of distinguished doctors. 

The Foundation, established as a permanent 
organization to direct the national war on infantile 
paralysis until it has been stamped out, works 
closely with Federal, state and local authorities — 
and coordinates its activities to local problems in 
every case. 

Deaths in the United States due to poliomyelitis 
numbered 797 in 1933, 852 in 1934, 1,040 in 1935, 780 
in 1936, and 1,461 in 1937. 

Deaths from lethargic or epidemic encephalitis 
were 998 in 1937, and the deaths in that year from 
epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis numbered 2,208, 


The Georgia Warm 


Source: An official 
More than rye, eee ago, at A Rate ype 

Ga., upon the site of an old summer resort. 

he a gone to be restored to health after his 

attack of infantile paralysis, Franklin Delano 

Roosevelt founded the Georgia Warm Springs 

Foundation, so that others could be benefited. 
The following are the trustees of the Founda- 


oe D. Roosevelt, president; Basil O’Con- 
nor, treasurer; Keith Morgan, vice-president; 
Jeremiah Milbank, James A. Moffett, Leighton 
McCarthy, Henry Pope, Cason Calloway and Cator 
Woolford, Charles Engelhard, John C. Hegeman, 
Samuel H. Kress. fi 

The Foundation has grown and progressed, until 
today it is a self-sufficient community, known the 
eountry over for oe apne ae of the after-effects 

antile Paralysis. 

Pence the latter part of 1933, the Foundation has 
been in the national limelight, when it was decided 
to hold a national celebration of the President’s 
birthday, on Jan. 30, 1934. The Georgia Warm 
Springs Foundation was the only outside interest 
that the President retained after his induction into 
office, and inasmuch as the financial maintenance 
of the Foundation was quite a worry, it was decided 
to hold this national celebration to raise money 
and thus relieve his mind of this worry for a 
number of years to come. : 

This Birthday Ball campaign was tremendously 
successful and produced $1,016,000—but it also 
produced thousands of letters from all over the 
country, letters from people who had suffered at- 
tacks of age a. and who were in need 

kind of assistance. 
oe "dire was the need, and so urgent the appeal 
for help, that it completely revolutionized the plans 
of the Board of Trustees and the President ordered 
that the principal, the entire $1,016,000, be spent 
to nationalize the fight against the menace of 


Springs Foundation 
of the Foundation 
infantile paralysis, both locally and at Warm 
Springs. 

Deluged by requests for aid from infantile paral- 
ysis sufferers throughout the land, the trustees 
of Warm Springs sponsored another campaign in 
1935, net proceeds being $779,759. Local com- 
munities retained 70 percent of this total for their 
needs. Warm Springs received nothing, but $241,000 
was turned over to a research commission and allo- 
cated to universities and hospitals in the first 
concerted effort aimed at eventual eradication of 
the disease. 

Further celebrations of the President’s birthday 
were held in 1936 and 1937 with the proceeds di- 
vided on a 70-30 basis. The 1936 campaign raised 
$519,199 and of this Warm Springs received $122,- 
721. Local communities retained $396,477. The 
1937 campaign raised $1,006,775, of which $680,183 
remained in communities for local aid and $326,592 
was turned over to Warm Springs. 

Today Warm Springs embraces 1840 acres, has 
815 miles of roads and a score of buildings and 
cottages. With completion of the new medical 
building in 1939 Warm Springs has capacity for 
about 150 patients. \ 

More than 50 percent of the patients receive 
treatment without cost or pay small sums accord- 
ing to their means. The others pay a moderate 
rate which does not defray actual expenses. There 
are no patients at Warm Springs from which any 
profit is derived. , 

Since the inception of the Foundation to 1939 
the total number of patients treated, including re- 
turn visits of patients, is; ‘ 

Full pay, 1097; Part aid, 696; Full aid, 960; or a 
grand total of 2753. 

Applications for admittance to Warm Springs 
should be made to the organization at Warm 
Springs, Georgia. 
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Anti-Popes are inserted in boldface. 


The Popes 
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Chronological List of Popes 


Source: Annuario Pontificio 


(Anti- 


Popes were illegitimate claimants of or pretenders 
to the papal throne.) The Popes who resided: at 
Avignon are marked with (A.) c. = circa (about). 


Sovereign of the Temporal Domains of the Holy 
Roman Church. 

The Pope’s spiritual titles are: Vicar of Christ, 
Successor of St. Peter, Bishop of Rome, Archbishop 
and Metropolitan of the Roman Province, Primate 


The Pope’s temporal title now is: Sovereign of | of Italy, Patriarch of the West, Supreme Pontiff 
the State of Vatican City. Formerly it was, |of the Universal Church. 
Date Date Date Date 
Cons.| Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope |/Cons. Name of Pope 
42 |St. Petrus 619 |Bonifacius V. 984 |Joannes XIV. 1352 |Innocentius VI. 
67 |St. Linus 625 |Honorius L. 985 |Joannes XV. A.) 
78 |St. Cletus 640 |Severinus 996 |Gregorius V. 1362 |Urbanus V. (A.) 
90 |St. Clement I. 640 |Joannes IV 997 |\Joannes XVI. 1370 |Gregorius XI. (A.) 
100 |St. Anacletus 642 |Theodorus I. $99 |Sylvester IT. 1378 |Urbanus VI. 
112 |St. Evaristus 649 |St. Martinus I, 1003 |Joannes XVII. 1378 |Clement VII.(A.) 
121 |St. Alexander I. 655 |St. Eugenlus I. 1003 |Joannes XVIII. 1389 |Bonifaclus TX, 
132 |St. Sixtus TI. 657 |St. Vitalianus 1009 |Sergius IV. 394 |Benedictus XIII. 
142 |St. Telesphorus 672 |Deusdedit II. 1012 |Benedictus VIII. (A.) 
154 |St. Hyginus 676 |Donus I. 1024 | Joannes XIX. 1404 |Innocentius VII. 
158 |St. Pius I. 678 |St. Agatho 1033 |Benedictus LX. 1406 |Gregorius XII. 
e167 |St. Anicetus 682 |St. Leo IL. 1044 |Gregorius VL. 1409 | Alexander V. 
c175 |St. Soterus 684 |St. Benedictus II. || 1046 |Clement IT. 1410 |Joannes XXII. 
c182 |St. Eleutherus 685 |Joannes V. 1048 |Damasus IIL. 1417 | Martinus V, 
193 |St. Victor I. 686 ;Conon 1049 |St. Leo IX. 1424 |Clement VIII. 
203 |St. Zephyrinus 687 |St. Sergius I, 1055 | Victor IT. 1431 |Eugenius IV. 
221 |St. Calixtus I. 701 |Joannes VI. 1057 |Stephanus X. 1440 |Felix V. 
227 |St. Urbanus I. 705 |Joannes VII. 1058 |Benedictus X. 1447 |Nicolaus V. 
233 |St. Pontianus 708 |Sisinnius 1059 | Nicolaus LI. 1455 |Calixtus IIT. 
238 |St.. Anterus 708 |Constantinus I. 1061 |Honorius II. 1458 |Pius II. 
239 |St. Fabianus 715 |St. Gregorlus II. 1061 | Alexander II, 1464 |Paulus II, 
253 |St. Cornelius 731 |St. Gregorius III. || 1073 |St. Gregortus VII.|| 1471 |Sixtus IV. 
255 |St. Lucius I. 741 |St. Zacharius 1080 |Clement III. 1484 |Innocentius VIII. 
257 |St. Stephanus I. 752 |Stephanus II. 1087 | Victor ILL. 1492 |Alexander VIL. 
260 |St. Sixtus IT. 752 |St. Stephanus III.|| 1088 |Urbanus IT. 1503 |Plus III. 
261 |St. Dionysius 757 {St. Paulus I. 1099 |Paschalis IT. 1503 |Jullus IL 
272 |8t. Felix L. 768 |Stephanus IV. 1118 |Geélasius IL. 1513 |Leo X. 
275 |St. Eutychianus 771 \Haarianus I. 1118 |Gregorius VIII. || 1522 |Hadrianus VI. 
283 |St. Caius 795 |St. Leo III. 1119 |Calixtus IT. 1523 |Clement VII, 
296 |St. Marcellinus 816 |St. Stephanus V. |} 1124 |Honorlus Il. 1534 |/Paulus ITT, 
304 |St. Marcellus I. 817 |St. Paschalis I. 1130 |Innocentius II. 1550 | Julius IIT. 
309 |St. Eusebius 824 |Eugenius II. 1130 |Anacletus II. 1555 | Marcellus IT. 
311 |St. Melchiades 827 |Valentinus 1138 |Victor IV. 1555 |Paulus IV. j 
314 |St. Sylvester I. 827 |Gregorius IV. 1143 |Celestinus Il. 1559 |Pius IV 
337 '|St. Marcus 844 |Sergius I 1144 |Lucius II. 1566 |St. Pius V 
341 |St. Julius I. 847 |St. Leo IV. 1145 |Eugenius ITI. 1572 |Gregorius X1II, 
352 |St. Liberius 855 |Benedictus III. 1153 | Anastasius TV. 1585 |Sixtus V. 
363 |St. Felix II. 858 |St. Nicolaus I. 1154 |Hadrianus IV. 1590 |Urbanus VIL. 
367 |St. Damasus 867 |Hadrianus II. 1159 | Alexander III. 1590 |Gregorlus XIV. 
366 |Ursinus 872 |Joannes VIII. 1159 |Victor V. 1591 |Innocentius TX, 
384 |St. Siricius 882 |Martinus IT. 1164 |Paschalis III. 1592 {Clement VIII. 
399 |St. Anastasius I. 884 |St. Hadrianus III.|| 1181 |Lucius III. 1605 |lLeo XT. 
402 |St. Innocentius I. 885 |Stephanus VI. 1185 |Urbanus ILI. 1605 |Paulus V. 
417 |St. Zosimus 891 |Formosus 1187 |Gregorius VIL. 1621 |Gregorius XV. 
418 |St. Bonifacius I. 896 |Bonifacius VI. 1187 |Clement ITI. 1623 |Urbanus VIII. 
423 |St. Celestinus I. 896 |Stephanus VII, 1191 |Celestinus I!I. 44 |innocentius X. 
432 |St. Sixtus ITT. 897 |Romanus 1198 |Innocentius IIL 1655 |Alexander VII, 
440 |St. Leo I. 898 |Theodorus II, 1216 |Honorjus III. 1667 |Clement IX, 
461 |St. Hilarus 898 |Joannes IX. 1227 |Gregorlus LX. 1670 |Clement X. 
468 |St. Simplicius 900 |Benedictus IV. 1241 |Celestinus IV. 1676 |Innocentlus XI. 
483 |St. Felix IIT. 903 |Leo V. 1243 |Innocentius IV. 1689 | Alexander VIII. 
492 |St. Gelasius I. 903 |Christophorus 1254 | Alexander 1V. 1691 |Innocentius XII. 
496 |St. Anastasius IT. 04 |Sergius IIT. 1261 |Urbanus IV. 1700 |Clement XI. 
498 |St. Symmachus 911 |Anastasius IIT. 1265 |Clement IV. 1721 |Innocentius XIII. 
514 |St. Hormisdas 913 |Landonius 1271 |Gregorlus X. 1724 |Benedictus XIII, 
523 |St. Joannes I. 915 |Joannes X. 1276 |Innocentius V. 1730 |Clement XII. 
526 |St. Felix IV. 928 |Leo VI. 1276 |Hadrianus V. 1740 |Benedictus XIV. 
530 |Bonifacius IT. 929 |Stephanus VIII. 1276 |Joannes XX. 1758 |Clement XIII. 
$32 |Joannes II. 931 |Joannes XI. 1277 |Nicolaus I11. 1769 |Clement XIV. 
535 |St. Agapetus I. 936 |Leo VII. 1281 |Martinus IV. 1775 |Pius VI. 
536 |St. Silverius 939 |Stephanus IX, 1285 |Honorlus IV. 1800 |Pius VIL. 
538 Bh ete 942 |Martinus III, 1288 |Nicolaus 1V. 1823 |Leo XII. 
555 |Pelagius I. 946 |Agapetus IT. 1294 |St. Celestinus V 1829 |Pius VIII. 
560 |Joannes IIT. 956 |Joannes XII, 1294 |Bonifacius VILL. 1831 |Gregorius XVI, 
574 |Benedictus I. 963 |Leo VIII. 1303 |Benedictus XI 1846 |Pius IX. 
578 |Pelagius IL. 964 |Benedictus V. 1305 |Clement V. 1878 |Leo XIII. 
590 |St. Gregorius I. 965 |Joannes XIII, 1316 |Joannes XXI 1903 |Pius x. 
604 |Sabinianus 972 |Benedictus VI. 1328 |Nicholas Vv. 1914 |enedictus KV. 
Se feet, 344 (Bottle vir. || Hed Beneuen ax, || 1333 [RR SE 
615 |St. Deusdedit I, 975 |Benedictus Vil. || 1542 |Clement V1. CA.) 7 ee 


Pius XII (Eugenio Pacelli) was born in Rome, 


Italy, March 2 


He was named Papal Secre- 


1876. 
tary of State, Feb. 7, 1930; elected Pope, March 2, 
1939, on the first day of the Conclave and his 


birthday. 


Crowned Sovereign Pontiff, March 12, 


1939. 

All the Popes have been Italian since 1523, when 
Clement VII ascended the throne. 

Giovanni de Medici (1475-1521) a son of Lorenzo 


(the Magnificent) de Medici, be 
Giulio de Medici (1478-1545) a nephew 0: 


came 


Pope Leo X; 
Lorenzo, 


became Pope Clement VII. The Medicis were a 


rich and powerful family of merchants at F: 
Catharine de Medici (1819-1589) married the Gabe 
of Orleans who became King Henry II of France. 
It was in the reign of her son that the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew's Day occurred, at Paris, when 
thousands of protestants (Huguenots) were slain. 
The temporal power of the Pope, which covered 
16,000 square miles until the reign of Pius IX, and 
which was altogether extinguished by the Italian 
Eelcai Steaton of iao8t wi oleate tne ats 
an Treaties o , Which crea 
of Vatican City, including St. Peter’s Piaget 
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Biographies of Popes Pius XI and XII 
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Pope Pius XII . 


Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of 

State under Pope Pius XI, was elected the 262nd 
Pope (March 2, 1939) after one of the shortest con- 
claves in history and took as his name Pope Pius 
XII. The new Pope, who was 63 years. old on the 
day of his election, was named on the third ballot 
on the first day of voting. He was chosen by a 
large majority of the 62 Cardinals of the Sacred 
College. 
. Radio participated for the first time in history 
in the announcement of the choice of a new 
Pope. As a wisp of white smoke curled from the 
Slender chimney of the Sistine Chapel, symbolizing 
the election of the Supreme Pontiff to 150,000 per- 
sons who jammed St. Peter's Square in Rome, the 
Tadio in the Vatican fiashed to the world: ‘‘The 
Holy Church has a new Pope.’’ Fifty-four minutes 
later Pope Pius XII appeared on the balcony of St. 
Peter's Basilica, clad in his white robes, and de- 
livered his first blessing to the waiting world. 

Pope Pius XII is 6 feet 2 inches in height and 
weighs 160 pounds. His black hair has grayed 
Slightly; his eyes are dark brown and his features 
Patrician, with a prominent nose and firm mouth. 
He wears gold-rimmed spectacles. 

Eugenio Pacelli was born in Rome (March 2, 
1876), the son of a distinguished Italian family 
noted for its services to the Church and its cordial 
relations with the Vatican. His: father, Philip, 
was a brilliant ecclesiastical lawyer and his 
brother, Francesco, represented the Vatican in 
conferences with Premier Mussolini which served 
to settle the ancient quarrel between the Papal 
State and the Italian Government. The boyhood 
of the new Pope was spent in and near Rome in 
his family’s home and villa. He attended private 
schools and early began the study of theology. 
At the same time his talents were being shaped 
toward a career in the papal diplomatic service. 

When he was 23 years old (1899) Pacelli was or- 
dained a priest and was assigned almost at once 
to a minor position in the office of the Papal Secre- 
tariate of State by Pope Leo XIII. There he re- 
mained until the reign of Pope Pius X, when_he 
Was appointed (1912) Undersecretary of State. For 
the next five years, during which Europe was en- 
gaged in the World War and the Vatican entered 
upon its most trying times, Pacelli was kept at 
his desk almost without letup. Pope Pius X died 
and Pope Benedict XV succeeded. The new Pon- 
tiff quickly became aware of the young prelate who 
Was carrying so large a share of the diplomatic 
burdens of the Vatican. 

The Papal Nuncio in Munich died (April, 1917) 
and Pope Benedict sent Pacelli to take his place. 
At the time of his arrival in Munich Germany was 
engaged in her great offensive against the Allies. 
Pope Benedict was laying the groundwork for the 


pa grag (Aug, 1917) which he hoped would 
end of the war. It was vital that he reach the ear 
of Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg, and this task 
was assigned to Pacelli. His conversations with 


the German Chancellor paved the way for a meet-_— 


ing with Kaiser Wilhelm, at the time close behind 
the lines on the western front directing the 
German high .command. “Without hesitation 
Pacelli hurried far into the danger zone in search 
of the Kaiser. He found him, delivered the 
letter of Pope Benedict, which urged that the 
war be ended even though Germany might have to 
yield important points to the Allies. Wilhelm 
received Pacelli kindly and listened to a further 
plea for peace. So encouraging was he_ that 
Pacelli's later report to Pope Benedict is believed 
to have been largely responsible for the actual 
start of negotiations. The conference failed but 
Pacelli was commended. 

_ Pacelli remained in Germany during the revolu- 
tion and when the republic was formed he was the 
choice for Nuncio to the new nation. Though this 
appointment made Pacelli a diplomat of national 
importance, he delayed for four years before moy- 
ing to Berlin. He remained in Munich to com- 
plete the concordat with Bavaria. This work 
done, he went to Berlin where he received a place 
of honor among the diplomatic corps because he 
was the first envoy accredited to the republic. 

All this time he was working toward a Papal 
treaty with the State of Prussia, at that time the 
great stronghold of Lutheranism. Pacelli aceom- 
plished it (1929) and the terms were so much 
more favorable than the Vatican had dared to 
hope that Pope Pius conferred upon Pacelli the 
red hat of the Cardinal. Two months later, when 
Cardinal Pietro Gasparri resigned, Cardinal 
Pacelli was named Papal Secretary of State. It 
was then that the world, especially America, 
became aware of him and his work. He travelled 
widely and to the amazement and apprehension 
of some of his ecclesiastical colleagues used the 
airplane, the first Pope ever to have travelled by 
air. : 

Cardinal Pacelli made his first visit (1934) to 
the Western Hemisphere, attending the Eucharistic 
Congress in Buenos Aires. Two years later he 
came to the United States, and in a large cabin- 
plane made a 6,500 mile tour of this country. 

Pope Pius XII is aware of_all that is new in 
radio, aviation and science. Only in his personal 
tastes is there the appearance of the ascetic. He 
prefers the simplest of surroundings and is frugal 
in his eating habits. He has a resonant voice and 
is an excellent radio speaker. He is a profound 
student of world literature, ancient and modern. 
He is a linguist, reading and speaking the so- 
called dead languages and seven modern ones. 


1857—Pope Pius XI—1939 


Pope Pius XI, 261st head of the Catholic Church 
and the ‘Pope of Peace,’’ died in Vatican City 
(Feb. 10, 1939) from a cardiac ailment that_had 
been aggravated by a severe cold. Born in Desio 
(May 31, 1857), he was 81 years old and had been 
Pope for 17 years. Official announcement of the 
death was made by Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
Camerlemgo or interim ruler of the Church, with 
the traditional rite. Wearing his violet mozzeta 
and mantelletta, or mantel, as if the Pope still 
lived, Cardinal Pacelli approached the deathbed 
and drew back the white veil that covered the 
Pontiff’s face. The Cardinal called out the Chris- 
tian name of the Pope, Achille, in a voice shaken 
with emotion. The small sound echoed but there 
Was no answer. Into the room throbbed the toll- 
ing of bells from Rome’s 400 churches for the 
morning Angelus. Still there was no answer. 
“The Pope,’’ said Cardinal Pacelli, ‘‘is truly 
dead.”’ 

Monsignor Confalonieri immediately began to 
say mass for the dead Pontiff in the Pope’s private 
chapel, a few feet from the deathbed. Extreme 
unction had been administered to the Pope by Mer. 
Alfonso de Romanis, the Pope’s sacristan. 

The day after death the body of Pope Pius was 
carried to the Sistine Chapel, one of the glories of 
The Vatican. Grooms in red brocade, acolytes in 
violet robes of mourning, Swiss Guards in medieval 
uniforms, Cardinals, diplomats accredited to the 
Holy See, chamberlains and other Vatican officials 
accompanied the litter on which lay the body of 
Pope Pius, dressed in white that had been tradi- 


onal, 
tonne next day the body was carried in solemn 
procession to the Church of St. Peter's, there to 


le in state for three days before being placed in a 
triple coffin of cypress, lead and elm, weighing 
more than half a ton. 

Pope Pius was entombed in a crypt in St. Peter’s 
(Feb. 14) with the pomp and impressive ceremonial 
appropriate to the Supreme Pontiff of the Holy 
Roman Church but with the extreme simplicity of 
the liturgical ritual. Thirty-seven cardinals were 
present in_ the crypt to pay their last homage to 
the Pontiff. Three Popes—Pius VI, Pius X and 


Benedict XV—and one Cardinal, Merry Del Val, — 


who was Papal Secretary of State—also lie buried 
in the same crypt. 

On the lid of the second and third coffins was 
placed the following inscription: 


CORPUS 


PII XI P. M. 
VIXIT ANNOS LXXXI MENSES VIII DIES X 
ECCL. UNIVERSAE PRAEFUIT 
ANNOS XVII DIES IV 
DECESSIT DIE X FEBRUARII 
7 A.D. MCMXXXIX 


This means: “The body of Pius XI, Supreme 
Pontiff. He lived eighty-one years, eight months 
and ten days and he was the head of the Univer- 
sal Church for seventeen years and five days. He 
died February tenth of the Year of our Lord 1939.’ 

During the Papacy of Pius XI the Vatican was 
modernized and many scientific advances of the 
twentieth century were installed. Libraries were 
reorganized and modern systems of are and 
cross indexing were introduced. Vatican City was 
modernized from the standpoint of transportation, 
sanitation and fire protection. Telephone and ra- 
dio systems were installed. 


838 The Pope and College of Cardinals 


Roman Catholic Hierarchy 


h is , Peter, Prince of the Apostles; Supreme Pontiff of 
peuise. tesd_of tp momen Pelee i pace the Universal Church; Patriarch of the Wonte 


li 
the Supreme Pontiff, Pius X11, Eugenio re Primate of Italy; Archbishop and Metropolitan of _ 


born at Rome, March 2, 1876, ordained priest ; 
Roc a 1806, consecrated bishop by Benedict xv, | (he Roman Frovings; Rovereien bt “he Mite haha 
May 13, 1917, proclaimed cardinal, December 16,] ‘phe College of Cardinals, when complete, is 
1929, and Secretary. of State, February 7, 1930; | made up of 70 members, of whom 6 are Cardinal- 
elected Pope as successor of Pius XI, March 2, 1939; | Bishops, 50 are Cardinal-Priests, and 14 are 
erowned March 12, 1939. ; Cardinal-Deacons. The College is the Senate of the 
The Pontiff is, in orders, a Bishop. His eccle- | Roman Church. The Cardinals advise the Pope and 
siastical title is; His Holiness, the Pope; Bishop of | elect his successor. The Cardinal-Bishops take 
Rome and Vicar of Jesus Christ; Successor of St. | their titles from the Suburban Sees of Rome. 


Na- Yearof| Year of 
Name Office or Dignity tionality | Birth Creat, 


 fardinal-Bishops— 
Gennaro Granito Pignatelli di 


Belmonte,...... ...|Bishop of Ostia and Albano, Dean; Prefect 
of the Ceremonial Congregation... ....... Italian..,.. 1851 1911 
/ 
Tommaso Pio Boggiani..- . Bishop of Porto and Santa Rufina; Chancellor 
: Of the Obiyroh wt: a. sia oan ae hehe Italian. ...| 1863 1916 
Enrico Gasparrl........-.++. Bishop of Velletri; Prefect of the Supreme 
Tribunal of the Apostolic.Signature...... Italian....| 1871 1925 
Francesco Marchetti-Selvag- 
SENN ie lop ati.sie's'p'S sists! s+ oie Bishop of Frascati; Vicar General of Rome; 
it md of the Congregation of the Holy Ital 1871 193 
DOG s 5 dokihe:a:bisis Sista stale leeds (eth = Reet alian..... 0 
' Cardinal-Priests— 
William O’Connell,,........ Archbishop of Boston, .....6. ssessecsconee American..| 1859 1911 
Alessio Asealesi......--..-. Archbishop of Naples......-.--sseeereceee Italian....} 1872 1916 
* Adolph Bertram.,.......... Archbishop of Breslau........2+.+eeccevee ./{German,..| 1859 1919 
Michael Faulhaber......,.. Archbishop of Munich and Freising.,..,.... German...| 1869 1921 
Dennis J. Dougherty,....... Archbishop of Philadelphia ...........-.+0. American..| 1865 1921 
Francisco Vidal y Barraquer.|Archbishop of Tarragona.............0006 Spanish...| 1868 1921 
Karl Joseph Schulte........ Archbishop Of Cologne. ws... cseecanesccnes German...| 1871 1921 
Giovanni B. Nasalli-Rocca...|/Archkishop of Bologna... .......0+e50ee00. Italian. ...|/ 1872 1923 
EERIE ry cry (Nn ls 'S'a's.4 > bie sss wisn in Ca.we<wls weib' Spiny Sep es A Italian. .... 1865 1925 
Worenzo Lauri... .........: Chief Penitentiary... .ceccecssseces ..|Italian.... 4 1926 
Joseph Ernest Van Roey....|Arehbishop of Malines........... Belgian 1874 1927 
Auguste Hlond.,...... ..jArchbishop of Gnesna and Posnania + |Polish. . 1881 1927 
» Pedro Segura v Saenz Archbishop OF SOVING. A... o> <icacisa.s ae Sie © Spanish....] 1880 1927 
Justinian Sered!.... Archbishop of Strigonia, Primate of Hungary|Hungarian.| 1884 1927 
Iidefonso Schuster... MALCRDISHOD Ol MUN «05> beam slices sigpsietens sete Italian.....] 1880 1929 
Emanuele Goncalves Cerejeira|Patriarch of Lisbon... .|Portuguese| 1888 1929 
Luigi Lavitrano. .., ..../Arehbishop of Palermo. . ‘ ap....} 1874 1929 
poneee ay eOROry su aca ate) af ee i Gears Se < SOB a oeee 1861 1929 
AT V.CLGIET, . vicih since vans TOHDIGHNOD' GY. PALE. u's 2's ied cis ee clas ee gece French... . 
Repestiano Leme de Silveira A ceuinals # Rio Ga Vaneiea sat? mee 
SS ao HE Gee me rehbishop of Rio de Janelro....,........+. Brazilian,.| 1 
Raffaele Cario Rossi........ Sec. of Consistorial Congregation........... Italian. ... iste 4 1930 
Achilles Lienart............ USSG 0 JID, oy 6c o'G clases § anes Bamber al French,...} 1884 1930 
Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi..... Prefect of the Congregation for the Propaga- 
OSL. OF SHS PG. 5 dak «seme apiece Re Ttalian....}| 1872 1933 
Federico Tedeschini.,....... Datary of the Pope; archpriest of Saint Peter's|Italian, *1933 
‘Maurilio Fossati............ Aron DIShop Of WT ury o..e ae lois hus tain gael Italian. 1933 
@arlo SAO. we... ee ee Prefect Of, S.C. OF Bites nc csices cat ener Italian. *1933 
Rodrigo Villenueve......... Archbishop of Quebec... . 0... cee ce ee Canadian .. 1933 ¢ 
Elia della Costa......../... Archbishop of Florence «0... 0... ccna sec cwws Italian 1933 
Theodore Innitzer.......... Archbishop Of Vienna: <6. sna. sis bi vs» ocala Austrian. .. 1933 
Ignatius Gabriel Tappouni...|Patriarch of Antioch ............. 0.0.0 eee Syrian.... 1935 
Enrico Sibilia....... 1861 935 
Francesco Marmaggi 1935 
Luigi Maglione. . . 1935 
Carlo Cremonesi. 1935 
Henry Baudrillart Ae “ 1935 
Emanuel Celestine Suhard.,,|Archbishop of Reims 1935 
Marlo Waspar........55-.+. Archbishop of Praha... . a 
z v a 1985 
Giacomo Luigi Copello...... Archbishop of Buenos Alres............ Argentinian 
Isidore Goma Y Tomas... . Arenbishop of Toledo (Spain) ...22222222272/Spamishe 1938 
Pisits Boetto.............. Archbishop of Genoa... 66. ws sy ess oe wees Italian. . - 1935 
Eugenio Tisserant.......... pe erery be ane BS ae Congregation; 
resident of the cal Commission. ...... 5 
Adeodato G, Plazza......... Patriarch of Venice............... nee ae Tatar, ct Issa ets 
Ermenegildo Mellogrinetel, voclicce es cous Secu ce sok dae PAO EE Oe. Se Italian...::| 1876 ieee 
Arthur Hinsley............. Archbishop of Westminister... 222.2.) 221222 English... . 1865 
Giuseppe Pizzardo.......... Prefect of the S. Congregation of Seminaries} = = |” oe 
BNd Universities: 66: iss uineoes a ley obi Ga UR enees 1877 +} 1937 
Pierre Gerlier.............. Archbishop of Lyons 1937 
Cardinal Deacons: 
amillo Caccia Dominioni...|...... WVWwaleae sip Cele aq dln aia eee “ 1877 19 
Nicola Canal. ...)......20% President of the Commission for the Govern-| bd 
ment of the Vatican City 1874 193. 
Peer se etiag: 222s: ETL SEARS SG Seles | 
ect of the S. C, o syed 
Rederloo CattanlAmidort ie “:| Ieee | apes 
assimo Massimi.,... . es. of Com. for Oriental Codificatio .|Italian <2). 
Giovanni Mercati. . -/Librarian and Archivist of the Church Pp De Sa 1866 1338 


*Reserved in petto in the Consistory of Mar. 13, 1933; announced in the Consistory of Dec. 16, 1935, . 


Recent archaeological discoveries in the Bible lands re-est 
temporaneous records of conditions as they existed in the ear ies Patios an ieee ryan 
stated in 1938 in New York City at the opening session of the Institutes of Biblical and Post-Bi eal 
Literatures by Prof. William F, Albright, Biblical authority of Johns Hopkins University. 


United States—Roman Catholic Prelates 839 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the United States 
> eacereae Delegate to the United is Vesnoket BaD Soe ee sar Cicognani, $.T.D., Ph.D., 


eer ap es Rev. Msgr. Egidio Vagnozzi, S.T 


Leo Binz, S.T.D 
Daly, 
Washington, D. C. 


J.C.D. Secretaries—Very Rev. Msgr. 


h.D. Very Rey. Msgr. Joseph M. Meshear $ iD, Ph.D. and Very Rev. Edward C. 
O.P., S.T.M. The office of the Apostolic Delegate is at No. 3339 Massachusetts Ave. +» NW 


ARCHDIOCESES 
See Archbishops Cons. See Archbishops Cons. 

Baltimore, Md...... Michael J Curley........ 1914 | Milwaukee. Wis....Samuel A. Striten. ero. 1921 
John McMamara (Aux.) ..1928 | New Orleans, La.,..Joseph F. Rummel. .... +1928 

Boston, Mass.......W. O'Connell, Cardinal. ..1901 | Newark, N. J.......Thomas J. Walsh......... Pn 
R. J. Cushing (Aux.).......1939 3 William A. oe feta? 
Bernard J. Sheil (Adm.)....1928 | New York. N. Y....F. J. tage 

Chicago, Ill........ William D. O’Brien. . 1934 


Bernard J. Shiel (Aux.). 1984 
William D. O’Brien (Aux.) .1934 


Cincinnati, Ohio... .Jjobn T. MecNicholas, O. Bs 1918 
George J. Rehring (Aux). Bas 
Detrolt, Mich...... Edward A. Mooney....... 926 
Stephen Woznicki (Aux.). 1938 


Dubuoaue. Iowa..... Francis J. L. Beckman... .1924 


Philadelphia Pa.... 


Pugh L. Lam (Aux,) Wate ‘1936 
Portland, Ore......, Edward D. Howard....... 926 
St. Louis, Mo....... = eee Boa a aoe 
nkelmann (Aux.).19; 
St. Paul, Minn...... Sena G. Murray... G We ah 
San Antonio, Tex. ..Arthur J. Drossaerts...... 1918 


San Francisco, Cal. John J. Mitty.......... -1926 
Los Angeles........ John J. Cantwell......... 1917 os A. Connolly (Aux.)1939 
Louisville, Ky ..John A. Floersh. .. 2.5.2... 1923 | Sante Fe, N. M....Rudolf Gerken....... aoe L927 
DIOCESES 

See Bishops Cons. See Bishops 

ETE bev i wa seats Joseph R. Crimont, S. J...1917 | Little Rock, Ark....John B. Morris....... 
Ww. eg 8. J. - (Coad) . = Manchester, N. H.. John B, Peterson. 
Albany. N. Y......- Edmund F. Gibbons...... Marquette, Mich. . . Joseph C. Plagens (trans.)., 
Alexandria, La... .. Daniel F. Seaman 5's esos Monterey-Fresno .. / Philip G. Scher......... 
Altoona, Pa...... eve. Gotoh. oo. tee, 1936 | Mobile, Ala........ Thomas Toolen.......... 11927 
Amarillo, Tex..... «Robert E. Lucey........ [1934 | Nashville, Tenn. ./ 2 William L. Adrian... *! ..-1936 
Baker City, Ore ....J. F. MeGrath.....2/22:: 1903 | Natchez, Miss... .. Richard O. Gerow........ 1924 
Belleville, Tl. .Henry Althoff ........-.. 914 | Ogdensburg, N. Y. ote A. Monaghan.......... 1936 
Belmont Abbey. N. c. Vincent G. Taylor, page 1925 | Oklahoma, Okla....Francis C. Kelley......... 1924 
Bismarck, . Vincent Wehrle, O. 3. [1910 | Omaha, Neb....... H 

Boise, Egan: ents a w= Palward PONY coche cee 1928 
Brooklyn, N. Y.....Thos. E. Molloy........ 1920 


Raymond A. 


CARS is 0G etig o's 5 Peoria, Ill. 
ee. i ee John A. Duffy. . Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Burlington, ba Ponce, P. R.. 
Camden, 
Charleston, 3 c ramat M Wals Portland. Me... 
Cheyenne, Wyo. P A. MeGov Providence, R. 
Glevaland. Ohio.. — Schrembs. Raleigh, N.C...... 
—- A. McFadden(Aux.) 1932 Rapid zy 8. D....John J. Lawler. . 
Columbus, Ohio....J- J. Hartley... .......... 1904 | Reno, Nev......... Thomas K. Gorman 1931 
Pun, 5 Kan..... Frank A. Thill. ....2252512 1938 Richmond, Meise. on Andrew J. Brennan. . 1920 
Corpus Christi, Tex. Emanuel B. Ledvina...... 1921 So L. Ireton (Coad.)... .1935 
Marion G. Garriga orietagsd pe Rochester, N. Y.....James E. Kearney....... 1932 
Covington. Ky...... Franeis W. Howard.. 1923 | Rockford, Hl....... =dward F. Hoban........ 1921 
Crookston, Minn. ..John H. Peschges......... 938 | St. Augustine, Fla...Patrick Barry........ med Mew 
Dallas, Tex ........ joseph P Lynch.......... 911 | St. Cloud, Minn..... J. F. Busch, i ceurctera an 910 
Davenport, Iowa enry P. himan....... 1927 | St. Joseph, Mo. . Charles H. LeBlond...... . 1933 
Denver, Col........ Urban J. Vehr.......... i931 Smee agyy Cal...) Robert J. Armstrong...... 14929 
Des Moines........ ‘Ee BD cies fade 19: 8 ch..../Wm. F. Murphy...-...... 1938 
Duluth, Minn.....- Thomas A. Welch........ 1926 | Salt Lake C., Otah. . Duane G. Hunt 1937 
El Paso, iif: ee Ae A. J. Schuler,'S. J... ee 1915 | San Diego.......... has. F. a Ae cc ee ape 
LS See We GaIMon: s.r e seo 1918 | San Juan, P. R.....Edwin B. Byrne.......... 
Fall River, Mass... .James B. Cassidy......... 1934 Vannah, Ga...... a. (oranalated) 1820 
mere, IN Ds..).. o«- aoa J. ‘Muench sce 1935 | Scranton, Pa....... William J. Hafey......... 1925 
Fort Wayne, Ind....John F. Noll....... ...1925 | Seattle, Wash......Gerald Siaxigheneee M.1933 
Galveston, Tex..... Byrne..... .1918 | Sioux (ity lowa....Edmond Heelan. 1919 
Grand Island, Neb. .Stanislaus V. Bona. 1932 | Sioux Falls, 8. D Ww: O. Brady 1939 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Joseph G. Pinten. 1922 | Syukane, Wash. Charles White. . 1924 
Great Falis, M . William J. ee cg 1939 | Springfield, Ill.. A. Griffin. . 1921 
Green Kay, we . Paul P. Rhode. . 1908 | Springfield, Mass. ..Thos. M. O'Leary 1928 
Harrisburg, Pa. eorge L. Leech... . 1935 | Superior. Wis..-.... Theodore Reverm: 1926 
Hartford, Conn. 5 . MeAuliffe.......... 1926 | Syraci Be sed Walter A. Foery........ .. 1937 
Helena, Mont... ‘Joseph M. Gilmore........ 1936 | Toledo, Ohio......: Karl J. Alter.ii: 1.25 6 «-- 1931 
Honolua. Hawaii, . Stephen Alancastre....... 1924 omy Nae se oses E. Kiley....... + oe 1934 
polis, nd....Joseph E. Ritter......... 19. Tucson, Ariz....... D..J35:GercKkesi.. . ewe «1923 
Kansas City, Mo....Edwin EEE ae BS eee arataes Shel he W. Va....John J. Swint.......... «1922 
SamtAcs MOGATICN...<- cc p< Eee pr en enn Sees 
i William J F Grimth (Aux,).. “1838 n, Del....Edmond J. Fitzmaurice. ..1925 
Latayette, La......J. SEMA) Ae oe 918 | Wiuona, Minn...... Franeis M Kelly......... 1926 
ing, Mich. ...., Joseph H. Albers......... 931 | Ruthenian diocese(1)Basil Takach (Pittsburgh).1922 
Leavenworth, =; . Paul C. Schulte.......... 1937 (2) Constantine Bochache vsky.1924 
Lincoln, Neb.. ..Louis B. Kucera....... ---1930 


Archbishop E. J. Hanna, of San eer resigned, 1935. Bishop Ralph L. Hayes, of Helena, ae 


Rector of American College in Rome, 1935. B 


ishop John B. MacGinley, resigned Sept., 
Keyes, S.M., of Savannah, Ga., resigned, 1935. Bishop F. Tief, of Concordia, Kansas, resigned June, 1638. 


1932. Bishop M. 


t. Schrembs Becomes Archbishop 


XII on March 29, 1939, elevated the 
Diener Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland, 
to Archbishop. This was announced by the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, ae said that the honor was in 


anticipation of the observance of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Bishop’s ordination to the priesthood 
on June 29. 


U. S.—Roman Catholic Statistics; Sunday Schools. 


All of the data in the tables are for the archdioceses and dioceses named. 


The first 19 dioceses in the above list are arch- 
There are Cardinals at New York City, 


dioceses. 


Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston. 


Archbishops, including the cardinals, number 20; 
secular clergy, 
Of the Churches 13,114 have resi- 


bishops, 112; 
clergy, 10,971. 


22,569; 


religious 


840 
Roman Catholic Statistics for the United States 
Source: Official Catholic Directory, copyrighted 1939 by P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
ceses, Archdioceses, 
ES a teemandg 7 ler- |Chur- Dioceses, Cler-|Chur- 
Vicariates- ay ches |Children|Catholic|]| Vicariates- gy | ches |Children| Catholic 
Apostolic Total |Total| Attend. Pop. Apostolic Total|Total | Attend. Pop. 
AMOTE: .«, 24+ 1,156 253 51,379 367,630||Leavenworth.. . - 322 127 10,531 80,000 
Been Fey ata rtus tas « 1,413 375 81,205 |1,027,544]|Lincoln......... 139 139 2,693 36,08 
Chicago........ 1,779 421| 156,278 |1,400,000||Little Rock..... 139 123 5,899 32,844 
Cincinnati...... 635 231 173) 240,000||Manchester... . . 228 125 20,910 160,385 
Detroit... 727 215 90,344 496,643||Marquette...... 118 135 449 +56 
Dubudue . 329 234 14,983 126,224||Mobile......... 176 118 7,223 55,493 
Los Angele 558 227 21,667 303,000|| Monterey-Fresno 117 86 3,295 117,941 
Louisville. 228 104 15,734 103,938]|Nashville....... 88 68 5,485 41,00 
Milwaukee 785 340 50,823 455,000||Natechez.......- 88 109 7,364 36,522 
Newark si 666 206 63,195 645,000||Ogdensburg..... 189 159 6,902 109,460 
New Orleans... . 366} 246) 32,99 334,811||OKla. C.& Tulsa} 158; 160 8,020 62,724 
New 14 ie 1,695 457 90,787 {1,000,000/|Omaha......... 244 161 11,583 100,000 
Philadelphia. .... 1,391 389] 112,934 50,000]|Owensboro...... 42 59 3,171 sted, 
Portland, Ore 217 147 6,63 52,691||Paterson...... 178 17 8,708 128,961 
St. Louis....-... 716 339 48,933 440,000||Peoria.......... 289 233 12,359 123,229 
Bi Paul i... <2 < 484 279 32,782 301,768)|Pittsburgh...... 778 448 80,702 643,47 
San Antonio..... 255 208 9,884 195,326||Portland........ 253 187 23,149 192,570 
San Francisco 710 325 21,365 428,000)| Providence. ..... AlA 139 27,426 44,66 
Hte Pe. ..5..., 126 367 y@1l 165,454||Raleigh......... 83 94 2,497 9,28 
Albany..... 463| 232) 20,667 | 240,316||Rapid City...... 109} 195 1,986 42,631 
Alexandria...... 62 78 400 45,162||Reno.-....--..- 25 31 240 12,56 
Altoona......... 218 133 11,818 117,020||Richmond...... 139 108 7,159 42,803 
Amarillo. . 50 64 ,225 21,570}|Rochester.......|- 338 167 23,270 229,276 
Baker City...... 33 52 2 é mre 191 104 95 5,03: 
Belleville,...... 163 134 98 108 21 70,000 
Bismarck....... 105} 156 112} 112) 110,013 77,705 
63 94 127 102 ,671 70,000 
1,037; 334 - 2 221 138) 8,894 82,100 
732 268 123 ,483||St. Joseph...... 115 97 3,900 27,000 
124) 106 149 102,837||Salt Lake....... 35 1 573 15,074 
90 83 10,334 105,246||San Diego...... 130 116 2,612 142,853 
58 53 5 11,497||Savannah- 
41 63 1,056 28,012||| Atlanta....... 79 69 3,396 23,050 
Cleyeland....... 756} 272) 60,859 | 548,403/|Scranton,....... 412} 271) 23,427 334,694 
Columbus....... 252) 158 ,679 142,409||Seattle......... 286] 164 077 103,000 
Concordia. ...... 113 100 ,270 44,000) |Sioux City...... 173 146 10,058 9 
Corpus Christi. .. 113 152 4,916 146,057||Sioux Falls...... 174 177 6,021 59,676 
Covington...... 115 88 9,374 66,000||Spokane........ 99 98 2,638 29,207 
Crookston...... 64 84 2,006 28,459||Springfield, Ill... 255 164 11,207 796 
Daas: 5. aes 113 132 4,595 45,000||Springfield, 

Davenport.,.... 172 126 7,669 58,749 MASS. once on ae 664 236 42,165 494,200 
UV OX cols siptclste 277 255 12,162 159,955||Superior........ 102 148 5,04: 63,2 
Des Moines 133 94 5,35 40,305||Syracuse........ 283 167 14,912 205,182 

uluth . 114 119 3,52: 308 152 5,19 170,000 
E) Paso......... 118} 161 3,130 293} 172) 20,054 215,728 

anaeMee, anee 229) 157) 16,453 93} 142 2,628 105,000 

Fall River... ... 249] 122 1344 124) 143 6,554 73,842 
Pargo..... 134| 177 3,156 155} 158 6,064 aa 
Fort Wayn 419] 185] 27,110 100 58 5,480 34,531 
Galveston. . . 196] 165] 12,038 ..| 136] 126 6,948 70,000 
Grand Island 70 97 462 27,000||Belmont Abbey. . 20 6 A7 681 
Grand Rapid 148 156 11,529 68,782)| Ukrainian Greek. 105 132 8,550 288,000 
Great Falls. ... 79) 135 ,66 32,000/|Pit. (G’k Rite)... 135) 178 15,155 279,867 
Green Bay 322 242 24,503 170,302||V-A of Alaska... 26 44 455 12,4 
Harrisburg 182 105 13,044 92,501//V-A of Haw. Isl. 64 107 7,147 117,200 
ames] i} ite) “E20 | SEREES tate... [3 | 

PIODE sn eos os A ’ otals.......|33,540)18,757|2,106,970 |21,406,50 
Indianapolis. .... 388 178 20,939 134,049 Z 
Kansas City..... 201 115 TAT 81,137 1k Pees 32,668/18,428/2,101,376 |21,166,680 
thicote. | atl Tag) 1898 | Saacsug] 1818. ----- BOSSE SSS SRS [ALANS Ses 

Jsalayette....... 5 000)| ~ 249792 2.2.2 20, f 1,633, 17, iS 
Lansing.........| 103! 78! _ 8,034 | "67,38 599 |17,549,324 


dent priests. There are 209 seminaries with 16,746 
students; 181 colleges for boys and 677 academies 


for girls; 1,362 high-schools, with 441,273 pupils. 


World’s Sunday School Membership 


Source: World’s Sunday School Association, N. Y. City 


There are 7,561 parishes with schools; 311 orphan 
asylums with 36,206 inmate orphans; 167 homes for 
the aged; 679 hospitals. 

Converts in the last year numbered 65,943. 


Grand Sun. | Officers Total Grand Sun. 

Divisions Sch’ls Teach’s| Pupils |Members Divisions Schvis Officers Pupils Menno 
Africa.,....| 31,197] _ 81,522] 1,587,989] 1,669,511\| Gd. Totals: 
1,4) gi eae 4,353) 107,611| 1,778,908] 1,886,519 DOS acre, : : 
Australia 12'833| 915013]. ‘884972! "975;985 1939. My: aeLias Bete 33245048 Sorsae ne 
urope..... 105,915] 794,427| 8,636,809| 9,431,236|| 1928... .|320,620|3,323,030|33,751,623 (37,074,662 
OAT 113.7 /|310.097|9°609°630 a7 346 405 [Se Oleroas 
Mexico 1,222] 3,479 78,662 82,141] 1907... "419, "618, 037836 
8. Am....| 5,51 21,956] 287,558] 309,514 7 ABD B SSeS 04 22,008 Oe a eae 
W.Ind..etc.| 3,067] 19,150] 277'680] 296,830 

. Amer. ...| 175,411]2,026,737120,607,046|22,633,783| 


There are 129 countries that have admitted the 


Braet cohol Whe only countiy that has token forbidden it is Russia. The next world’s convention 


is set for Durban, South Africa, July 22, 1940, 


‘ 
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The National Catholic Welfare Conference 


Source: An Official 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference was 
organized in 1919 as a common agency acting under 
the bishops to promote the welfare of the Catholics 
of the United States. The Conference has for its 
incorporated purposes ‘‘unifying, coordinating and 
organizing the Catholic people of the United States 
in _ works of education, social welfare, immigrant 
aid and other activities.’’ The Conference com- 
prises the following departments and bureaus: 

Executive—Bureaus maintained: Information, 
Immigration, Youth, National Center Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, Publications, Business and 
oe and Catholic Action, official organ N. C. 


Education—Divisions: Statistics and Informa- 
tion, Teachers’ Registration, Library. 

Press—Serves the Catholic press in the United 
States and abroad with regular news, features, 
editorial and pictorial services. 

Social Action—Covers the fields of Industrial 
Relations, International Affairs, Civic Education, 
Social Welfare, Family Life and Rural Life. 

Legal—Serves as a clearing house of information 
on Federal, State and loca! legislation. 

Lay Organizations—Includes the National Coun- 
eil of Catholic Men and the National Council of 
Catholic Women, which maintain at N. C. W. C. 
headquarters permanent representations in the in- 
terests of the Catholic laity. These councils func- 
tion through some 4,400 affiliated societies— 
national, State, diocesan, district, local and parish: 
also through units of the councils in many of the 
dioceses. 

Catholic Action Study—Devoted to research 
and reports as to pronouncements, methods, pro- 
grams and achievements in the work of Catholic 
Action at home and abroad. 

The N. C. C. M. maintains at its national head- 
quarters a Catholic Evidence Bureau and a Catho- 
lic Radio Bureau; and sponsors a weekly nation- 
wide radio Catholic Hour over the network of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

The N. C. C. W. maintains in Washington, D. C., 
the National Catholic School of Social Service. 

N. C. W. C. Administrative Board—The Most 
Rey. Edward Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit, 
chairman of the Administrative Board of episco- 
pal chairman of the Executive Department; The 


of the Organization 


Most Rey. John B, Peterson, Bishop of Manchester, 
vice-chairman of the Administrative Board and 
episcopal chairman of the Department of Eduea=" 
tion; The Most Rev. John A. Duffy, Bishop of 
Buffalo, secretary of the Administrative Board; 
The Most Rey. Francis C. Kelley, Bishop of Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa, treasurer of the Administra- 
stive Board; The Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, 
Archbishop of Milwaukee, episcopal chairman, 
Department of Catholic Action Study; The Most 


leans, episcopal chairman of the Department of 
Lay Organizations; The Most Rey. John Mark 
Gannon, Bishop of Erie, episcopal chairman of the 
Press Department; The Most Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City and episcopal chair- 
man of the Social Action Department; The Most 
Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop of Pittsburgh and 
episcopal chairman of the Legal Department; and 
The Most Rey. John Gregory Murray, Archbishop 
of St. Paul. 

Assistant Bishops, Administrative Board—The 
Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, Bishop of Rockford; 
The Most Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of 
Charleston; The Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Bishop 
of Toledo; The Most Rev. Francis P. Keough, 
Bishop of Providence; The Most Rev, Bartholomew 
J. Eustace, Bishop of Camden; and The Most Rev. 
Walter A. Foery, Bishop of Syracuse. The Right 
Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Ready, General Secretary; 
Rey. Howard J. Carroll, S.T.D., Asst. Gen. Sec. 

Under _the N.C.W.C.. Episcopal’ Committee on 
Motion Pictures (Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, 
O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati, chairman; Most 
Rev. John J. Cantwell, Archbishop of Los An- 
geles; Most Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh; Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, and Most Rev. Stephen J. Donahue, Auxil- 


iary Bishop of New York) there functions the 
Legion of Decency, organized for the purpose of 
securing for the public wholesome screen enter- 
tainment. One of the means towards the accom- 
plishment of this end is the publishing of a weekly 
classification of current films. The Legion of De- 
cency has its National Office in the Archdiocese 
of New York—Address: 485 Madison Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. The executive secretary is Rev. 
John J. MeClafferty. 


Knighis of Columbus 


Source: An Official of the Supreme Council of the Organization 


The Knights of Columbus, a fraternal organi- 
zation for Catholic laymen, was founded (1882) 
by the Rev. Michael J. McGivney and nine parish- 
ioners of St. Mary’s Roman Catholie Church, New 
Haven, Conn. Membership is limited to practical 
Catholics. F 

The organization is now international, with 
branches in every state in the Union, every Prov- 
ince of Canada, and in Mexico, Cuba, the Philip- 
pine Islands, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, and 
Newfoundland. There are 2,468 local or subordi- 
nate councils, while the headquarters of the Su- 
preme Council is located in New Haven, Conn. 
The total membership (as of June 1, 1939) was 
422,577. Lee : ; 

The charter of the organization authorizes it to 
engage in establishing and maintaining an insur- 
ance system; to render mutual aid and assistance 
to its members; and also to engage in relief, pub- 
lic welfare work, educational activities, and 
work. 

The Knights of Columbus was officially recog- 
nized as a welfare organization by the United 
States Government during the period of the World 
War, and it carried on welfare work for the sol- 
diers both in America and overseas. It has also 
contributed money for relief purposes when pres 
have been stricken by earthquakes, hurricanes, fire 
or floods; and it has assisted in employment activi- 
ties. 

The Order established (1923) a course in grad- 
uate instruction in Boy Life Work at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame and since that time has pro- 
yided Boy Life leaders specially trained for this 


work. In the period immediately following the 


World War the Order operated a free Corre- 


spondence School and free Evening Schools for 
War Veterans and also established 400 free schol- 
arships for War Veterans. At the present time 
the Knights of Columbus operates a Correspondence 
School for its own members and their families and 
maintains scholarships at the Catholic University 
of America and at the University of Notre Dame. 

The Order has maintained an insurance system 
from the beginning, which has been solvent at all 
times. Insurance assets of the Order were (Jan. 
1, 1939) $48,379,837.82, and total liabilities were 
$42,370,091.62. Insurance in force was $254,513,- 
336.00, and the surplus or margin of safety was 
$6,009,746.20, or 12.95 per cent above statutory 
requirements. k 

Supreme Officers: Supreme Knight, F. P. Mat- 
thews, Omaha, Nebraska; Supreme Secretary, Jo- 
seph F. Lamb, N. Y. City; Supreme Treasurer, 
D. J. Callahan, Washington, D. C.; Supreme Ad- 
vocate, Luke E. Hart, St. Louis, Missouri; Supreme 
Physician, Edward W. Fahey, St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Supreme Chaplain, Reverend Leo M. Finn, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut; Supreme Warden, David F. 
Supple, San Francisco, California. 
_ Supreme Directors: chael J. Howlett, Chicago, 
Illinois; Leo F. Craig, Sioux Falls, S. D.; John Y. 
Martin, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Edward P. Ryan, 
Spokane, Washington; Francis Fauteux, Montreal; 
Ray T. Miller, Cleveland, Ohio; Francis Heazel, 
Asheville, N. C.; Daniel A. Tobin, Brooklyn, New 
York; William J. Guste, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
John H. Reddin, Denver, Colorado; John F. O'Neill, 
Jersey City, New Jersey; Timothy P. Galvin, Ham- 
mond, Indiana; Dr. Claud Brown, London, Ontario; 


John E. Swift, Boston, Massachusetts; James H, 


Devaney, Cascade; Iowa. 


Rey. Joseph F. Rummel, Archbishop of New Or- - 


j 
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United States—Protestant Episcopal Bishops 
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Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


Most Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, Bishop of Virginia, Presiding Bishop; Secretary of the House 


of Bishops, Rev. Charles L. Pardee, D.D.; 


Alabama—Charles C. J.. Carpenter, Birmingham. 

Alaska—Peter Trimble Rowe (miss.), Seattle, 
Wash.; John Boyd Bentley, Suffragan, Nenana, 
Alaska. 

Arizona—Walter Mitchell (miss.), Phoenix. 

Arkansas—R. Bland Mitchell, Little Rock. 

California—E. L. Parsons, San Francisco; Karl M. 
Soe basen ttad San Francisco. Sacramento: 

W. Noel Porter, Sacramento. Los Angeles: 
W. B. Stevens, Los Angeles; Robt. B. Gooden, 
Suffragan, Los Angeles. San Joaquin: Louis C. 
Sanford, Fresno. 

Colorade—Fred Ingley, Denver. 

Connecticut—Frederick G. Budlong, Hartford. 

Dakota, North—D. H. Atwill (miss.), Fargo. 

Dakota, South—W. B. Roberts, Sioux Falls. 

Delaware—A. R. McKinstry, Wilmington. 

District of Columbia—James E. Freeman. 

Florida—F. A. Juhan, Jacksonville. 

Florida, South—John D. Wing, Winter Park. 

Georgia—Middleton S. Barnwell, Savannah. At- 
Janta: Henry J. Mikell, Atlanta. 

Idaho—F. Bartlett (miss.), Boise. 

Mlinois—Geo. C. Stewart, Chicago; E. J. Randall, 
Suffragan, Chicago. Quincy: W. L. Essex, 
Quiney; John C. White, Springfield. 

Indiana—R. A. Kirchhoffer, Indianapolis. North- 
ern Indiana: Campbell Gray, Mishawaka. 

Towa—Harry S. Longley, Davenport. 

Kansas—Goodrich R. Fenner, Topeka. Salina. 

Kentucky—Charles Clingman, Louisville. Lexing- 
ton: Henry P. A. Abbott, Lexington. 

Louisiana—(Vacant.) 

Maine—Benjamin Brewster, Portland. 


Lot ga eee T. Helfenstein, Baltimore. Eas- 
ton: W. McClelland, Easton. 
Massachusetts—Henry K. Sherrill, Boston. Ray- 


mond A. Heron, Suffragan, Boston. Western: 
William A. Lawrence, Springfield. 

Michigan—F. W. Creighton, Detroit. Marquette: 
(See Northern Michigan.) Western: L. B. 
Whittmore, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota—Frank A. McElwain, isinnmapohe: 
Stephen Edwards Keeler, Coadjutor, Minneapo- 
Hs. Duluth: Benjamin T. Kemmerer, Duluth. 

Mississippi—Wm. Mercer Green, Meridian. 

Missouri—William Scarlett, St. Louis. West: Robert 
N. Spencer, Kansas City. 

Coadjutor, Helena. 

Montana—H. H. Daniels, Helena 

Nebraska—(Vacant.) Western: George A. Beecher 
(miss.), Hastings. 

Nevada—Thomas Jenkins (miss.), Reno. 

New Hampshire—John Thomson Dallas, Concord. 

New Mexieo—F. B. Howden (miss.), Albuquerque. 

New Jersey—Wallace J.Gardner, Trenton. Newark: 

M. Washburn. Orange: Theodore R. 
Ludlow, Suffragan, Orange. 

New York—Wm. T. Manning, New York City: 
Charlies K. Gilbert, Suffragan, New York City. 
Central: Edward H. Coley, Utica. Malcolm E. 
Peabody, Coadjutor, Utica. Western: Cameron 
J. Davis, Buffalo. Rochester: er bee H. Rhein- 
heimer, Rochester. Albany: G. A. Oldham. Al- 


office, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


bany. Long Island: Ernest M. Stires, Garden 

North Carolina—Edwin A. Penick, Raleigh. East 
Carolina: T. C. Darst, Wilmington. Western 
ville. 

Northern Michigan— 
H. W. Hobson, Cincinnati 

Oklahoma—Thomas Casady (miss.), Oklahoma 

Oregon—Benjamin Dagwell. Eastern: W. P. 
Remington (miss.), Pendleton. 
Pittsburgh: Alexander Mann, Pittsburgh. Bethle- 
hem: Frank W. Sterrett, Bethlehem. Harrisburg: 
Erie. 

Rhode Island—J. De W. Perry, Providence; G. G. 

South Carolina—Albert S. Thomas, Charleston. 
Upper South Carolina: J. J. Gravatt, Columbia. 
P. Dandridge, Coadjutor, Memphis. 

Texas—Clinton S. Quin, Houston. Dallas: H. T. 
San Antonio. No. Tex.: E. C. Seaman (miss.), 
Amarillo. 

Vermont—Vedder Van Dyck, Burlington. 

Virginia—H. St. George Tucker, Richmond; F. D. 
William A. Brown, Norfolk. Southwestern: H. 
D. Phillips, Roanoke. 

Wisconsin—Benjamin F. P. Ivins, Milwaukee. 
Fond du Lac: Harwood Sturtevant, Fond du Lac. 

Washington—Olympia: S. Arthur Huston, Seattle: 
Spokane: Edward M. Cross, (miss.), Spokane. 

Africa—Liberia: Leopold Kroll, Theo. M. Gardiner 
(miss.), Suffragan, Cape Palmas. 
Rio Grande do Sul. 

China—Shanghai: William P. Roberts (miss.). 
D. Trumbull Huntington (miss.), Wuhu. 

Haiti—H. R. Carson (miss.), Port au Prince. Spence 


City. John I. B. Larned, Suffragan, Brooklyn. 
North Carolina, Robert Emmet Gribbin, Ashe- 
Ohio—Beverly D. Tucker, Jr., Cleveland. Southern: 
City. 
D. 

Pennsylvania—Francis M. Taitt, Philadelphia. 
Wyatt Brown, Harrisburg. Erie: John C. Ward, 
Bennett, Suffragan, Providence. 

Tennessee—J. M. Maxon, Chattanooga; Edmund 
Moore, Dallas. W._Texas: William T. Capers, 

Utah—Arthur W. Moulton (miss.), Salt Lake City. 
Goodwin, Coadjutor, Richmond. Southern: 

West Virginia—Robert E. L. Strider, Wheeling. 
Eau Claire: Frank E. Wilson, Eau Claire. 

Wyoming—Winfred H. Ziegler (miss.), Laramie. 

Brazil—Southern: William M. M. Thomas (miss.). 
Hankow: Alfred A. Gilman, Wuchang; Anking: 
Burton, Suffragan, Port au Prince. 


Panama Canal Zone—Harry Beal (miss.), Ancon. 
« 


Cuba—Alexander H. Blankingship, Havana. 

Virgin Islands—C. B. Colmore, in charge. 

Dominican Republic—H. R. Carson in charge. 

Japan—North Kwanto, C. F. Reifsnider, Tokio. 
Kinto: Shirley H. Nichols (miss.), Kioto. Tohoku: 
Norman S. Binsted (miss.), Sendai. 

Hawaiian Islands—Honolulu: Samuel H. Littell, 
(miss.), Honolulu. 

Mexico—Efrain Salinas (miss.), Mexico D. F, 

SRliprinees Conver F. ee (miss.), Ma- 
nila; Robert Wilner (suffr.) 


Puerto aioe cones B. Colmore (miss.) San Juan, | 


RETIRED BISHOPS 


Prederick R. Graves, Shanghai, China. 
William Lawrence, Boston, Mass. 

Lewis W. Fg ee Lexington, Ky. 
Chauncy B. Brewster, ryt woo rg 
William H. Moreland, Albany, N. 
William L. Gravatt, Charleston, W. va. 
Theodore DuBose Bratton, Jackson, Miss. 
Logan H. Roots, New York City. 

Charles E. Woodcock, Louisville, Ky. 

Prederick F. Johnson, late Bishop of Missouri, 
Newtown, Conn 
Julius W.° Atwood, late Missionary Bishop of 

Arizona, Cg ee D.C. 
Theodore P. “cease late Missionary of Okla- 


. 


Calif. 
James RB. Winchester. late Bishop of Arkansas, 


Chicago. 

Samuel G. Babcock, Marblehead, Mass 

Frank Du Moulin, late Bishop Goadjutor of Ohio, 
Leeust Valley, N. ¥. 

Paul Jones, late Bishop of ae Yellow Springs. 

Paul Matthews, Princeton, N. J. 

Charles Fiske, late Bishop of Central New York, 
| agape ee Ma. 

Wilson R. Stearly, Montclair, N. J. 


ayes 3 re Johnson, late Bishop of Colorado, Min- 


Minn 
Prank H a ‘rouret, late Missionary Bishop of Idaho, 
on 


Edwin ease, W. Sabliore, late Bishop of Arkansas, Syra- 


a la. 
Robert LeR. ey late Bishop of Marquette 
(mow Northern Michigan), Point Loma, Calif. 
Legh in E. Demby, late Suffragan Bishop of 


ansas. 
Ernest V. Shayler, Los Angeles, Calif. 

James C. Morris, New Orleans, La. 

Robert C. Jett, "Roanoke, Va. 

George W. Davenport, New Ipswich, N. H. ‘ 
echt L. Ferris, Rochester, oe My 


Liberia, St. 
John W. Nichols. 
of Shanghai, Palo Ca 
Hayward B. cAbleaiite. late No. “Mich. 
Herman Pafe, late Michiga: ‘an, 
H. H. H. Tox, late Montana. 
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United States—Methodist Bishops 843 
Bishops of the Methodist Church 
Source: Christian Advocate, Official Organ of the Methodist Church 
att Name Jurisdiction Address 
ne ay, Brenton Thoburn Northeastern 12 Boulevard Road, Delhi, India. 
Bike ~ pL eae Cc. Western 125 Marchessault St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
a oe ager. * No. Central 1205 Kales Building, Detroit, Mich. 
oomfield, John C. So. Central Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. ——— 
Chitambar, Jashwant R. Central Conference Jubbulpore, India 
Cushman, Ralph S. No. Central Jur. St. Paul, Minn. (32 So. Snelling Ave.) 
Darlington, U. V. W. Southeastern 524 Tenth Ave., Huntingt 
Decell, J. Lloyd Southeastern Box 868, Birmingham, Aga Was 
Dobbs, Hoyt Southeastern R. E. Lee Hotel, Jackson, Miss. 
Elphick, Roberto Central Conference Casilla 67, Santiago, Chile, S. A. 
Flint, Charles W. Northeastern Syracuse, N. Y. 
Gattinoni, Juan E. Central Conf. 4044 Rivadavia, Buenos Air Argenti 
Gowdy, John Central Conf. Woochew, Chins.) ot a eee 
Hammaker, Wilbur E. Western 312 Trinity Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Holt, Ivan Lee South Central 1910 Main St., Dallas, Texas, 
Hughes, Edwin Holt Northeastern 100 Maryland Ave., E., Washington, D. C. 
Jones, Robert E, Central 1375 East Long St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Kern, Paul B. Southeastern 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Lee, Edwin F. North Central 5 Mt. Sophia, Singapore, S. S. 
Leonard, Adna Wright Northeastern 3012 Kopper Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lowe, Titus North Central Hume” Mansur Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


South Central 
South Central 
Central Conf. 
North Central 
Northeastern 
Southeastern 


North Central 


Martin, William O. 
Mead, Charles L. 
Melle, F. H. Otto 
Magee, J. Ralph 
McConnell F. J. 
Moore, Arthur J. 


Nuelsen, John L. 


Oxnam, G. Bromley Northeastern 
Peele. William W. Southeastern 
Pickett, J. Waskom Central Conf. 
Purcell, Clare Southeastern 
Richardson, Ernest G. Northeastern 
Selecman, Charles C. South Central Jur. 
Shaw, A. P. Central 


South Central 
North Central 
North Central 
Northeastern 


North Central 
Central Conference 
North Central 
Southeastern 


Smith, Angie Frank 
Smith, H. Lester 
Springer, John M. 
Straughn, James H. 


Waldorf, R. L. 
Ward, Ralph A. 
Wade, Raymond J. 
Watkins, William T. 


1st Methodist Church, Omaha, Nebr. 
1121 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. ie 
30 Paulinen St., Berlin, Lichterfelde W., Germany. 
Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
— Fifth Ave., New York City. 
ina. 


220 Palais Wilson, Geneva, Switzerland. 
581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Va. 
Byculla, Bombay, India. 
405 Poplar Apartments, Charlotte, N. C. 


1701 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1901 N. Douglas, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
631 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
Southmore Blvd., Houston, Texas. 

420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Elisabethville, Belgian Congo. 

516 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


1609 Chicago Temple, Chicago, Ill. 
Chengtu, Szechuen, China. 
Sybillegatan 18, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Emory University, Ga. 


RETIRED BISHOPS 


Anderson, W. F. Winter Park, Fila. 
Macon, Ga. 
ok A Fort Worth, Texas. 


Boaz, Hiram A. 


Candier, Warren A. ........Atlanta, Ga. 
Cannon, James, Jr. . .. Richmond, Va. 
ST a ee Covington, Ky. 
Denny, Collins |......-Richmond, Va. 

Du Bose, Horace M.......-- Washington Apart. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Dh ae whet Houston, Texas 


SE in Kansas City 

The Uniting Conference, he n nsas City, 

Be arr AY site Solsopat Church he 
t of the Me cop: : 

re thodiet Church South, and the 


Hay, Samuel Ross. 


nference of The Methodist 
The first General Co aronitie 


six Jurisdictional Conferences, the 


Jast-named division will include the former 
Sean's Foreign | Missionary Society, the Wesleyan 
Service : 

he Ladies’ Aid Societies of the Methodist 
Saitcaad Church; the Woman’s Missionary 
Council and the former boards and societies of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. A Bureau 
of Deaconess Work is a part of the Woman's 
Division of Christian Service, having supervision 


, 


. Portland, Ore. 
Chicago, Il. 


Locke, E. C. 
Mitchell, C. B. 
Miller, George A. 
Moore, John M. 


. Dallas, Texas. 
...:.... Mount Vernon, Ig. 
Speen Lucknow, India. 
Zabistesons New York City. 


Nicholson, Thomas 
Robinson, J. W. 
Welch, Herbert 


UNITING CONFERENCE 


of all deaconess work in the United States. é 

A Board of Temperance, with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., was created to consist of one 
bishop from each Jurisdictional Conference, elected 
by the bishops of the jurisdiction, one minister 
and one lay member elected by each jurisdiction, 
and ten members-at-large, five of whom shall be 
women, elected by the board. The purpose of 
the board is to make more effective the efforts of 
The Methodist Church in creating a Christian 
public sentiment and in crystallizing opposition to 
all public violations of the moral law. In each 
Jurisdictional Conference there may be an 
auxiliary Board of Temperance. 

A Board of Education was organized, also a 
Judicial Council; and other boards and councils. 

The use of tobacco was forbidden to local 
preachers, to persons admitted on trial, and for 
those received into full membership in an Annual 
Conference. : 

Unordained local preachers only while servin 
as regularly appointed pastors shall be authorize 
to administer the rite of baptism, administer the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and to perform 
marriage ceremonies. ' 
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United States—Denominational Headquarters 
eh a ee 


Headquarters of Religious Denominations 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


“Adventists, Seventh-day—General Conference, 
President, L. McElhany; Secretary, E, D. 
Dick; Takoma Park, Washington, D. C 

American Evangelical Lutheran, Norwegian Synod 
of—President, Rev. H. Ingebritson, Lake Mills, 
Towa; Secretary, Rey. Geo. O. Lillegard, 323 
Harvard St., Cambridge, Mass. 

American Lutheran Church—2018 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago; President, Dr. Em. Poppen, Columbus, 
O.; Secretary, Prof. E. J. Braulick; Waverly, 
Towa. i 

_American Lutheran Conference—President, Dr. 
7. F. Gullixson, Luther Theol. Seminary, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Secretary, Dr. Oscar O, Gustafson, 
Alexandria, Minn. 4 

Apostolic Episcopal—9148 193d .St., Hollis, L. I., 
15) Ps Bishop, Rt. Rey. Arthur W. Brooks; 
Vicar Gen. Very Rev. Charles W. Keller, Arch- 
presbyter; Chancellor, Very Rev. Harold F. Jar- 
vis, Archpresbyter; Secretary, William J. Har- 
riott; Rector of the St. John’s Society, Rt. Rev. 
Victor Alexander; Reader Superior and Bursar, 
Rev. Lawrence J. Ormsby; Knight Commander of 
the Order of St. James the Apostle, Edward Pur- 
ves; Superior of the Order of Deaconesses, Sis- 
ter Adele M. Ormsby. a 
Associate Presbyterian Church of North America, 
Synod of—Washington, Iowa. Clerk, Rev. 
A. M. Malcolm, 210 South 2d St., Albia, Iowa. 
Baptist Convention, U. S. A., Inc., National — 
President, Rev. L. K. Williams, 3115 S. Park- 
way, Ghicago, Ill. Secretary, Rev. J, M. Nabrit, 
D.D., American Baptist Theological Seminary, 
White’s Creek Pike, Nashville, Tenn. 

Baptist Convention, Northern—President, Rey. E. 
A. Fridell, Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
Maurice A. Levy, 420 Elmira St., Williamsport, 
Pa.; Recording Secretary, Rev. Clarence M. 
Gallup, 152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
Treasurer, Harold J. Manson, 177 Montague St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. New York City offices, 152 
Madison Ave. 

Baptist, Seventh Day, General Conference of— 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Hurley S. War- 
ren, 511 Central Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

Baptist Convention, Southern—President, Dr. L. R. 
Scarborough, Seminary Hill, Texas, Secretary, 
Dr. Hight C. Moore, 161 Eighth Ave. No., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Baptists, Free, General Conference of—Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Treasurer and _ Recording 
Secretary, Harry S. Myers, Hillsdale College, 
Hillsdale, Mich. 

Christian, General Convention of Christian Church, 
Dayton, Ohio—President, John V. Sees, Law- 
rence, Kan. Secretary, Rev. Warren H. Deni- 
son, 760 Ferguson Ave., Dayton, Ohio. (Now 
united with the oe onal Churches in the 
General Council of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches). The old corporation re- 
mains for a while for legal purposes. 

Christian Reformed—Stated Clerk of Synod, Rev. 
Henry Beets, 737 Madison Ave., S. E., Grand 


Rapids, Mich, 

Chureh of Christ, Scientist—Christian Science 
Mother Church. The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston. President George Shaw 
Cook; Clerk, Ezra W. Palmer; Administrative 
Board, the Christian Science Board of Direc- 
tors. Address, 107 Falmouth St., Boston, Mass. 

Churches of God in North America (General El- 
dership), Harrisburg, Pa. President, Rev. W. E. 
Turner, 312 Frazer St., Findlay, Ohio. Clerk, 
Rev. C. H. Lefever, 508 E. Main St., Roaring 
Spring, Pa. 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
(Mormon), Salt Lake, Utah. President, Heber 
J. Grant. Counsellors, J. Reuben Clark, Jr. and 

/ David O, McKay. President of the Quorum of 
the Twelve Apostles, Rudger Clawson. Presid- 
ing Bishop of the Church, Le Grande Richards. 
Secretary to the President, Joseph Anderson. 

Church, of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
Reorganized — President, Frederick M. Smith, 
Secretary, I. A. Smith, Independence, Mo. 

Congregational and Christian Churches, General 
Council of—287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. Modera- 
tor, Rev. Oscar E, Maurer; Minister, Rev. Doug- 
las Horton; Asst. Sec., Rev. Frederick L. Fag- 
ley, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. The Board of 
Missions of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City, 14 Bea- 
con -, Boston, Mass.; 19 So, La Salle St.; 
Chicago, Ill.; The American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass.; the Missions Council, 287 Fourth 


\ 


Disciples of Christ, 


Evangelical Lutheran Synodical 


Friends, 


Holy Orthodox Church 


Jewish Congregation of 


Intheran Swnod of New York. WWnited—39 E. 


Ave., N. ¥. City; Mid-West Regional Office, 19 
So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill 

International Conyention— 
President, Roger T. Nooe, Vine Street Christian 
Church, Nashville, Tenn.; General Secretary 
Graham Frank, Central Christian Church, Dal- 
las, Texas. Affiliating Organizations: The 
United Christian Missionary Society, Missions 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. Pension Fund, P. O. 
Box 1635, Indianapolis, Ind. Bi f 
Extension, Missions Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Board of Higher Education, Exec. Sec., Harlie 
L. Smith, Missions Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity, 
Central Christian Church, Anderson, Ind. Na- 
tional Association of Secretaries, 306 Insurance 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. National Benevolent 
Association, 1602 Landreth Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
German Evangelistic Society, Recording Secre-- 
tary, Dean E. Walker, Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Christian Foundation, Secre- 
tary, F. D. Kershner, 908 Majestic Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. National City Christian Church 
Corp., R. H. Miller, care National City Christian 
Church, Thomas Circle, Washington, D. C. 


Evangelical Church, General Conference of the— 


President, Board of Bishops, Bishop J. S. Stamm, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Secretary; Bishop G. E. Epp, 
Naperville, Iil. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church of America (Eiel- 


sen’s Synod)—President, Rev. S. . Stenby, 
Clear Lake, Ia.; Secretary, Rev. J. H. Stensether, 
3032 17th Ave., South Minneapolis, Minn. 


North America—President, Prof. L. Fuerbringer, 
D.D., 801 DeMun Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary, 
Prof. George V. Schick, Ph.D., 801 DeMun Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. Evangelical Lutheran Augus- 
tana Synod in North America—President, Dr. 
P. O. Bersell, 415 Howard St., S. E., Minneapolis, 
brs Secretary, Dr. N. J. W. Nelson, Balaton, 
inn. 


Evangelical and Reformed Church, The, General 


Synod of—President, Rev. L. W. Goebel, D.D., 
LL.D., Chicago, Ill. Secretary, Rev. William 
E, Lampe, Ph. D., LL. D., 1505 Race St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Treasurer, F. A. Keck, Evangelical 
Synod Bldg., 1720 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Board Centers: Schaff Building, 1505 Race St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Evangelical Synod Bldg., 1720 
Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Evangelical Synod of North America—Headquar- 


ters, St. Louis. President, Rev. F. C. Klick, 
D.D., 1720 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis. Secretary, 
Rev. F. A. Meusch, 222 E. Spring St., New 


Albany, Ind. 
Society of. Five Years’ Meeting—Sec- 
retary, Executive Committee, Walter C. Wood- 
ward, 101 So. 8th St., Richmond, Ind. Friends’ 
General Conference, Secretary, J. Barnard Wal- 
ton, 1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. American 
Friends Service Committee (a cooperative com- 
mittee of all Friends in America), Secretary, 
Clarence E. Pickett, 20 So. 12th St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Friends’ General Conference of the Religious So- 


ciety of Friends—Secretary, J. Barnar 


Wal 
1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. ae 


Friends, The Religious Society of, of Philadelphia 


and Vicinity—Secretary, Edward W. Evans, 304 


Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hebrew Congregations,’ Union of American— 
Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; President, 


Robert P. Goldman; Secretary, George Zepin. 

' in America—Primate, Most 
Rev. George Winslow Plummer; President of 
the Council of Bishops, Rt. Rev. Henry V. A. 
Parsell; Secretary of the Metropolitan Synod 
(Incorporated in 1936), Rt. Rev. Adri 
Grover; See House, 321 W. 10ist St., N. ¥. City: 
Americ Union o! 
Orthodox—Amsterdam Ave. and 18 


and 186th St., N. Y. a Nat’l Pres., William 


Lutheran Free Church—President, Dr. T. O. 
Burntvedt, Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Secretary, Rev. Olaf Rogne, 718 11th 

u 


Ave., E., Duluth, Minn. 


Lutheran in America, United—39 East a 
N. Y¥. © esident, 1 ae aenubei? 


Board of Church» 


Conference of © 


| 


a CO 


. 
| 
: 


United States—Denominational Headquarters 


35th St., N. Y. City. President, Rev, Samuel G. 
Treeler, D.D. eg ah Rev. Paul C. White, 
Ph.D. Treasurer, Charles H. Dahmer. 


Lutheran World Convention—Executive Commit- 
i mn. Sec., Rev. Dr. Hanns Lilje, Berlin- 
Lichterfelde, W., Hortensienstrasse 34, Ger- 
many; American Members: Ist Vice Pres., Rev. 


Minn.; Rey. Dr. A. OR 


Methodist, The—(The Methodist Protestant 
Church, Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, merged to 
form The Methodist Church. Temporary Sec- 
Tetary, Rev. Lud H. Estes, Epworth Methodist 
Chureh, Memphis, Tenn. The Senior Bishop in 
America, Edwin H. Hughes, Methodist Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. The permanent secretary 
will be elected at the first General Conference, 
to meet in April, 1940, at a place yet to be 
designated. 


Methodist Episcopal, African—Senior Bishop, 
Joseph S. Flipper, 488 Houston St., N. E. Atlanta, 
Ga. Secretary Bishops’ Council, Bishop John A. 
ead 1150 Washington Blvd., 

ansas. 


Methodist Episcopal, African Zion—Bishop, G. C. 
Clement, 1633 Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


Moravian, Northern Province—President, Rev. S. 
. Gapp, 69 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Vice-President (Eastern), Rev. F. P. Stocker, 
M.A., Bethlehem; (Western), Rev. Carl Mueller, 
Watertown, Wis. 


Moravian, Southern Province—President, The Rt. 
Rev. J. Kenneth Pfohl, 459 So. Church Si., 
Winston-Salem, No. Car.; Vice-President, The 
Rev. Howard E. Rondthaler, Winston-Salem, 
No. Car. 


National Lutheran Council—President, Dr. E. B. 
Burgess, 39 East 35th St., N. Y. City; Executive 
Director, Dr. Ralph A. Long, 39 E. 35th St., N. Y. 
City; Secretary, Dr. Peter Peterson, 1208 Gar- 
land Bldg., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill 


ene, Church of the—General Church Secre- 
a. Rev. E. J. Fleming, 2923 Troost Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian or New Church), 
General Convention of—President, Rev. F. Sig- 
ney Mayer, 2812 Barrington ., Baltimore, 
Md.; Recording Secretary, B. A. Whittemore, 

134 Bowdoin St., Boston, Mass.; Treasurer, Al- 

bert P. Carter, 511 Barristers Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Old Catholic Church in America—Archbishop and 
Metropolitan, The Most Rey. Wm. Henry Fran- 
cis, D.D., 2 Rutherford Pl., N. Y. City; 
Most Rev. Bishop Joseph Zielonko, D. D., 48 
Charles St., South River, N. J.; The Most Rev. 
Bishop Antonio Rodriguez, D.D., Lisbon, Portu- 
gal and New Bedford, Mass.; Synodical Secre- 
tary, Rev. Victor James Horton, O.8.B., 2 Ruth- 
erford Pl., N. Y. City. 


r terian Church in the U. S.—Moderator, 

aay Edward Mack, D.D., 1102 Westwood Ave., 
Richmond, Va.; Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Rev. 
E. C. Scott, D.D., 1240 Liberty Bank Bildg., 
Dallas, Tex. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.—Stated 
Cink Rey. William Barrow Pugh, D.D., Na- 
fional Headquarters, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The Christian Education and 
Pension Boards are at Witherspoon Blidg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; National and Foreign Missions 
Boards at 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


erian Church, Cumberland — Moderator, 
al E. R. Ramer, Milan, Tenn. Stated 
Clerk, General Traveling Secretary and Trea- 
surer, Rev. D. W. Fooks, 117 8th Ave., So., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. President, Board Trustees of Gen- 
oe Assembly, W. F. Chestnut, Bowling Green, 


Kansas City, 


Presbyterian, United—Hon. H. Walton Mitchell, 
eiebarel, Pa. Principal Clerk, Rev. O. H. Milli- 
sg .D., 805 Taylor Ave., Avalon, 


Pittsburgh. Pa. 


testant, Episco National Council of—281 
Peesarth ae N.Y. City. President, The Right 
Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, D.D. Secretary, 


=" rd 
~a 
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the Rey. Franklin J. Clark. The Departments 
of Domestic Missions, Foreign Missions, Chris- 
tian Education, Social Relations, Finance, Pro- 
Motion, are located with the National Council. 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America (1821), 281 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. City. President, The Right Rev. Henry Se 
George Tucker, D.D.; Secretary, the Rev. Frank- 
lin J. Clark. 


Rabbinical Assembly of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, Broadway and 122nd St., N. Y¥. City. 
President, Rabbi Simon Greenberg, Philadelphia 
Pa.; Vice-Pres., Rabbi Max Arzt, Scranton, Pa: 
Treas., Rabbi Leon Lang, Newark, N. J.; Corr. 
see y, Rabbi Ralph Simon, Jackson Heights, L. I., 


: Y.; Rec. Sec’y, Rabbi -Art 
Richmond Hill, L. £, NY. ee 


Rabbis, Central Conference of America—President, 
Rabbi Max C. Currick, 523 W. 9th St., Erie, Pa.: 
Vice-President, Rabbi Emil W. Leipziger, 4238 
Charles St., New Orleans, La.; Treasurer, Rabbi 
Harry S. Margolis, Holly and Avon St., St. Paul, 
Minn. Rec. Sec’y, Rabbi Isaac E. Marcuson, 
204 Buford Pl., Macon, Ga.; Corr. Sec’y Rabbi 
Samuel M. Gup, 925 Bryden Rd., Columbus, O. 


Rabbis of United States and Canada, Union of 
Orthodox—Broadway Central Hotel, 673 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City. Presidium: Rabbi I. Rosenberg, 
au Roach B. L. Leventhal; Secretary, Rabbi L. 

er. 


Reformed Episcopal, General Council of the— 
Presiding Bishop, Frank V. C. Cloak, D.D., 43 
So. 43d St., Philadelphia, Pa. Secretary, Bishop 
Howard D. Higgins, Th.M., 317 E. 50th St., 
N. Y. City. 


Reformed Church in America, General Synod of 
—N. Y. City offices, 156 Fifth Avenue, where 
all Boards meet. President, Rev. John A. Dyks- 
tra, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Stated Clerk, Rev. 
John A. Ingham, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


ga ae ig Segawa tee ee = North An 
ynod o e—Sta er ames 
209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh, PA. Bee 


Reformed Presbyterian, General Synod of the 
Associate—Principal Clerk, A. S. Rogers, D.D., 
Rock Hill, So. Car. 


Salvation Army, The—General Evangeline C. 
Booth. National Secretary, Edward J. Parker, 
National Headquarters, 120-130 W. 14th St., 
N City. _ Territorial Commissioners and 
Headquarters—Eastern, Alexander M. Damon, 
120 W. 14th St., N. Y. City; Western, Benjamin 
pean, pad Valencia St., San Francisco, Calif.; 

entral, Ernest I. Pugmire, 719 No. State St. 
Chicago, Ill.; Southern, (Lt. Commissioner) 
Wm. C. Arnold, 54 Ellis St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Synagogue Council of America, 3 E. 65th St. 
N. Y. City. President, Dr. David de Sola Pool; 
Secretary, Rabbi Gustav Falk. 


Synagogue of America, United, 3080 Broadway, 

. ¥. City. President, Louis J. Moss, 32 Court 

St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Corr. Sec’y, Chas. I. Hoff- 
man, 624 High St., Newark, N. J. 


Unitarian—American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. President, Rev. Fred- 
erick May Eliot; Executive Vice-President, Rev. 
Everett Moore Baker; Secretary, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins; Treasurer, Parker E. Marean. 


United Brethren in Christ, Church of the—Head- 
uarters, 1430 U. B. Building., Dayton, Ohio. 
ere are five active Bishops: H. H. Fout, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; A. R. Clippinger, Dayton, Ohio; 
G. D. Batdorf, Harrisburg, Pa.; Ira D. Warner, 
Pomona, Calif.; V. O. Weidler, Kansas City, Mo. 
Chairman, Bishop H. H. Fout. Executive Sec- 
retary D. T. Gregory. 


Universalist—President, Rev. W. H. Macpherson, 
D.D., 156 No. Chicago St., Joliet, Ill. General 
Superintendent, Rev. Robert Cummins, S.T.D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Secretary, Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Wesleyan Methodist Connection (or Church) of 
America—President, I. F. McLeister, Secretary, 
a D. Carpenter, 330 E. Onondaga St., Syracuse, 


Young 


- Officers of the International Society of Christian 
Endeavor (prior to 1927, the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor): President, Rev. Daniel A. 
Poling, D.D.; Vice-presidents, Rev. William Hiram 
Foulkes, D.D., Harry N. Holmes, Mrs. Joseph H. 
Jones, and Rev. Arthur. Stanley; Executive Secre- 
tary, Carroll M. Wright; Associate Secretary, Rev. 
Stanley B. Vandersall, D.D.; Field Secretary, 
Ernest S. Marks; Extension Secretary, Rev. Paul 
C. Brown, D.D. Eten 

The headquarters of the movement is in the 
_ World’s Christian Endeavor Building, Mount Ver- 

~ non and Joy Streets, Boston, Massachusetts. This 
building was erected in 1918 by the contributions 
of one hundred thousand young people throughout 
_ the world. : 

'The first society of Christian Endeavor was 
formed on February 2, 1881, in the Williston Con- 
-gregational Church, Portland, Maine, by Rev. 
Francis E. Clark, pastor, for the purpose of train- 

_ ing a large number of young people in the duties 
of church membership and the activities of the 
Christian life. The early societies were for young 
- people approaching maturity, but on March 29, 
1883, the first Junior Christian Endeavor society 
was organized, and in 1891 the first Intermediate 
society had its birth. Now, under graded Christian 
Endeavor, there are societies adapted to all ages, 
beginning with Juniors and including adults and 
graduate members who are called Alumni. 

_ -~- ~*‘There are about 80,000 Christian Endeavor so- 
__—-—s cieties, with more than 4,000,000 members. So- 

____ cieties are found in eighty or more religious de- 
nominations, and in practically every country on 
the globe. f E 
_ Most of the societies are formed in local churches 
and exist as a part of the activity of the church. 
Some, however, exist in unusual places, as in 
hospitals, aboard ship, in army camps, in public 
institutions, in prisons, in schoolhouses, and in 


Cegeas Source: 
The Associations of these two countries include 
data.and personnel of the following national 
‘anizations. 
‘he National Council of the Young Men's Chris- 
an Associations of the United States—Eskil .C. 
Carlson, President; John E. Manley, General Sec- 
_ ‘retary; headquarters, 247 Madison Avenue, New 
>-- York. N. ¥ 


“erhe annual report shows 1,290 local associa- 
tions, 1,253,846 members with additional regis- 


ups. ; 
__ The National Council of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations of Canada—Sidney E. Smith, 
President; R.S, Hosking, General Secretary; head- 
uarters, 40 College St., Toronto, Ontario. 

The report shows 76 local associations; 56,864 
members with additional registered participants, 
totaling 1,894; 174 paid secretaries; $8,705,600 in- 
vestment in plant, equipment, and endowment 
ds and current funds; and $2,144,700 annual 


ihe 


, ty 
____ A world organization of women and girls. Head- 
_--—s quarters, Geneva, Switzerland. Its purpose is to 
advance the physical, social, intellectual, moral 
and spiritual interests of young women and to be 
an agency for social progress in local communi- 
ties, in national life and in international rela- 
tions. — 
_ In 52 countries there are Y.W.C.A.’s affiliated 
with the World’s Council of the Y.W.C.A. in 
Geneva, Switzerland. With a number of these 
the Y.W.C.A.’s of the United States cooperate 
through exchange of advisory visits, printed ma- 
Tes. terial, lending of staff and inter-county confer- 
ences. Financial aid, after the organizations is 
____ established, is limited to special projects and non- 


a4 “K Ag eed gran 5. a 
" e first Young Women’s Christian Association 
f in the United States was organized in Boston in 
1866. It was not until 1906 that the present na- 
_ tional organization, growing out of two earlier 
national organizations, was founded under the 
name of ‘“‘The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 


| “Ss r 


846 U. S.—Christian Badeavor Soc.; Y. M. aa 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 


Source: Headquarters officers of the organization 


Young Men’s Christian Associations of U. S. and Canada 
# } An Official of the Organization 


Young Women’s Christian Association 
Source: An Official of the Organization 


Tia. 


oe, 


Shes 


homes where no church building is available. _ 

The purpose of the society is, as expressed in 
its constitution, “to promote an earnest Christian 
life among its members, to increase their mutual — 
acquaintance, to train them for work in the 
church, and in every way to make them useful 
the service of God and their fellow men.” It 
the church training the young, and its motto 3 
“for Christ and the Church.’’ Its cardinal prin-— 
ciples are stated thus: (1) Open confession of 
Christ, (2) active service for Christ, (3) loyalty to. 
eh odes church, (4) fellowship with Christ’s- 
people. Le |, 

Its activities are built around a weekly devotion- 
al meeting for young people and detailed com- 
mittee service in which all the members have a 
part, the principle committees being the Lookout, 
Devotional, Social, Missionary, with others op- 
tional. The Christian Endeavor pledge and the 
consecration meeting occupy important places in 
the society’s program. Ail 

The International Society of Christian Endea 
is the clearing-house for all forms of Christian En 


ls and the sale of literature, badges, etc., al- 
though the latter feature is largely a service ren- — 
dered to the societies and unions. a 


treasurer. Its conventions are held quadrenni: 
the one in 1938 being in Melbourne, Australia. 


operating expenditures; and 120,486 enrollme 
the various kinds of clubs and groups. ae 
The number of associations in chief American 
cities and their respective original investment 


nt 


tions with a total of 119,913 members; $42,124,200 
investment in plant, equipment, and endowment — 


cal, social, intellectual and spiritual welfare 
youth, and to contribute to the progress of 
peoples of these lands. =) 


tions of the U.S.A.”’ : 
A etiey Sols body is Bae once Board > 
eadquarters are a exington Avenue, 
pi AR SL 4 “ie aN ge Sa 
e policy and program o e National Boar 
are controlled and its budget supplied in part 
— ert Sona nCae! “ ; ane 
n € membership of the Young W 
Christian Association in th 
about 404,000." ve e United State 
cers 0 e National Board are: 
Mrs. John French, Greenwich, Gout 
Mrs. William Van V. Hayes, Greenwic 
Treasurer, Miss May B. Van Arsdale, 
General Secretary, Miss Emma P. Hirth. 
The address of the World’s Council 
Y.W.C.A, is 52, rue Des Paquis, Geneva, Si 
land. Miss Ruth Rouse is the president an 
Ruth Woodsmall, the General Secreta ae 
The National Board budgeted for the fiscal ye: 
ending December 31, 1939, gross expenditures 
$992,350.00, of which $129,608.00 was for 


Presiden 


Secretar 


work. 
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U. S.—Church Membership, by States and Denominations 847 
So lo eT Eis aie ea aed ade a 


Church Membership, Chief Denominations, 1926, 1916 


Source: The United States Bureau of the Census 


State All Denominati’ns}Roman Catholic) Methodist Baptist Lutheran 
1926 1916 1926 1916 1926 | 1916 1926 | 1916 | 1926 ; 1916 
1,217,170/1,099,465] 36,019) 37,482/375,653/323,400/666,353/518,706]..... . 
153,086) 117,014] 96,471] 84,742 2 2 


3 ’ error. 

1332 -4b1 g0e 808 720,803) 494,539) 134,495| 96,818] 73,587] 39,570] 25,634 oes 
’ P ose) 2,708 

956,728 eee pias 483,834] 38,139] 36,181 apie 26,243 22,865) 14/971 


528,380) 324,85 9, 7 +4 A 
1,350,184/1,234 132 17,871 18/214] 389,1761387,775 |812,757 721, 140| 5,759 
162,679] 135,386 23,143 17,947] 12,788] 11,373) 6,573] 5,682|......|...... 
3,363,385/2,522°373]1 352,719 | ES pet 357,291]287,931 |238,810|170; 452 323,694 eek 746 
1,382,818}1,777,341| 312,194 288] 304/505/271'596 ]119'760] 85,786 91/934 879 
1,080,158| '937/334| 2871066 362'18 206,689]199'036| 45,775] 44/9 9 83" 925 
747,078 610,347 
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OD 
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4. 
. 9/983] 60,383] 51/090] 30,512 
169,668]155,129|423\237|367,.731|......]...... 
0} 111,066] 81/273 |253/959/213'018 10,519 

22/938] 221551] 32/031 35,4921 08.9, eee 
0] 179, 534|161,287| 50,973 BGrooe ‘10.204 294| 33,535 
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5 09: 
71,897| 59,576] 30,897 28, 156|/439,2331264.649 
aay’ 1054|226, geo 447\872|441,293].. |)... 
1/285|241,7511270,925 252, 107 uy 749) 45,303 
"Lore 13/873| 4,481 073|_14;715| 9/129 
92820] 81,879] 19,145 19° 643 128. 681] 66,906 
1,084 ‘177 674 eee 497 444 
14/018] 13,574] 13,820] 17,335|......|...... 
158,284]131,211|103,668 80, 918} 55,298) 19,680 
727| 12}762| 11/505] 9,570 6721)05 35 eee 
375,620|328,250|207,965| 182)443|/299,000 73,581 
9| 457,884)338,979 |645,078|535,299 34, ,738| 19,450 


136,827] 113/202|191,328|129'436 one rth 

28] 32/135] 30,381| 18/945] 15°635| 10/2 499 
496, 272|427,509 1225, 151/194'262/564, 008 371 1674 

. 4,06 '312} 9,304] 7,801] 18/830] 18:771| 4,022 

South Carolina. . 873,528) 794,126 9,036 9/514} 285,253|278,854 1455,922 413, 630| 25,756 14,788 


South Dakota. 294,622| 199,017 97,077 72,113 29) 514] 21 ‘429 9, 1284 81852 86,058 46, 947 © 
‘Tennessee...... 1,018,033) 840,133 24,876 23,015 309, 964|286,143|424,1 1/320, Fd aes (eee: 
RRM IES a's v5 _2,280;366]1,784.620| 555,899] 402,874] 484'986|418,121|758, 370 646,494| 75,999] 19,187 
BR sks yess. 369,591| 280,848 14,595 10,000} 2,198 1,848 i121 1,305 aie, 6iaieeel ) aes 
Vermont....... 161,123} 145,682 89,424 78,178) 16, 1950 16,808]: 9,626]. 9,797)... G5 epee 
Virginia....... 1,172,447| 949,136 38,605 36,671| 297,975|147,954 549,110 456, 095} 19,252) 14,610 
Washington.... 384,182) 283,709] 121,249 97,418| 48,140] 40,020) 21.499 17,738 27,392 17,359 
West Virginia... 531,983| 427,865] 71,265) 60,337 1$0,921]154,519|104,844| 78/679] 7,993|...”._. 
Wisconsin...... 1,472,890]1,162,032| 657,511) 594,836] 73,143] 63,331 20, yen 20,425 are $32 297, tae 
Wyoming...... 62,975) 39,505 18772| 121801] 6,923| 4293] 3:459| 15841) 1,941] 

Total, all denominations (1926) 54,576,346; (1916) 41,926,854; (1906) 35,068,058. 

Roman Catholics (1926) 18,605,003; (1916) 15,- Evangelical Church—(1926) 206,080; (1916) 210,- 

7,166,- 

Br Bie ei ogiats (1026) 5,003.98 ae A eae 313. Evangelical phy ® of North America—(1926) 
Lutherans (1926) 3,939,108; (1916) os “18H ,516. ice pol (1916) 339 


ends (Orthodox) (1926) 91,326; (1916) 92,379; 
Presbyterians—(1926) 2,623,026; (1916) 2,255,626. | ,,rlends (Orthodox) (1086) $1,326, ( 


Episcopalians—(1926) 1,859,086; (1916) 1,092,821. atter-day Saints (alormans)—-Consel of Jesus 
oe of Christ—(1926) 1,377,595; (1916) | Christ—(1926) 542,194: (1916) 403,388; Reorganized 


1,226,028 Church of Jesus Christ—(1926) 64,367; (1916) 
Jewish—(1926) 4,081,242 (all Jews in communities | 58,941. 


where there is a congregation); (1916) 357,135 Mennonite bodies—(1926) 173,993; 5 eee 67,901. 
(heads of families, seat holders, and other con- Sat Wate: 31,699; (1916) 2 


tributors, but admittedly incomplete). Srp National Catholic-(1996) st 574; (1916) 
Churches—( 1926 cee 464; 

(apie) 247, ee Z; : 4 Pe ranned presenwdir ey) 613,559; (1916) 527,971. 

Adventist bodies—(1926) 140,428; (1916) 109, 952. Salvation Army—(1926) 174,768; (1916) 35.954, 


Church of Christ, Scientist—(1926) 202,098: (in- ee a Evangelical bodies—(1926) 35,004! 
cludes persons, estimated at about 20,000, who AA He fets—(1926) 50, 631; (1916) 29,028. 
were reported both as members of local organiza- Unit jap esas 60,152: (1916) 82.515, 
Hons and also as members of the Mother Church). | Dnitey rcniiren (1936) 495,308, (1916) 367,934, 
Churches of Christ—(1926) 433,714; (1916) 317,- Universalist—(1926) 54,957; (igi6) 566. 
937. Volunteers of America—(1926) 28,756; (1916) 
Congregational—(1926) 881,696; (1916) 809,236. | 10,204. 


Sunday School Students, 1926, all denominations, numbered 21,038,526. 


MEMBERSHIP ESTIMATES FOR 1938 


There were in 1938 in the ae States 52,378,026 church members and 246,667 churches, according 
to a compilation made by Rev. C. Weber and published in the 1939 Year Book of American Churches 
under the direction of the Pederal Council of Churches of Christ in America. Here are his figures, 


_ which include aaly persons 13 years of age or over: 


_— — SS se 


tants 940,965; Roman Catholics, 15,492,016; Jewish communicants, 2,930,332. 
Be tae Ealeotants aptist Gon Baptiste, numbered 4, 315, 270; National Baptist’ Convention (negroes), 
ern ae on, 

a rie enone (North), 3,980,280; M. E. Church (South), 2, “ 100; Presbyterian Church in U. 
1,826,044: Disciples of Christ, were 331; Protestant Episcopal, 1,361,167; National Council of Congstgns 
tional and Christian Churches, "1,003 79: Christian Science, bos 008. 

United Lutheran Church, 1,140, 963. Synodical Lutheran’ Conference, 1,024,774; American Lutheran 
See ee churcnes tie Protestants had 223, 229; Roman Catholics, 18,379; Jewish (synagogues), 4,150. 

Contributions in 1938 for church maintenance and benevolences totaled $729, 000,000. 


ONE oa Ve Ol eee 


The Oxford Group, now at work in more than 50 
countries, seeks to solve personal, national and 
international problems by bringing men and wo- 
men everywhere back to the basic principles of the 
Christian faith, enhancing all their primary loyal- 
~ ties. “It is not an organization, sect, society or 
denomination. It has no membership list, sub- 
seriptions, badge or rules. It includes a large num- 
per of persons, members of all the recognized 
—... Christian’ churches throughout the world, repre- 
‘senting almost every creed, political party, class 
and color. 

According to the founder, Dr. Frank N. D. 
- Buchman, their aim is ‘‘a new social order under 
- the control of the Spirit of God, making for better 
human relationships, for unselfish cooperation, for 
~ eleaner business, cleaner politics, for the elimina- 
tion: of political, industrial and racial antagon- 
isms.’ 
‘Dr. “Buchman was born in Pennsburg, Pa., in 
1878, son of a business man of Swiss descent. In 
1921 he arrived in Oxford University with his mes- 
_ sage of ‘‘absolute honesty, purity, unselfishness 
and love,’’ “listening to God,’’ and “‘world-chang- 
ing through life-changing.’’ From its beginnings 
-at that time in the rooms of an undergraduate, the 
Oxford Group has spread in post-War years: 
To South Africa in 1928, where the press first 
gave the movement its name. 
| _ To Canada in 1932, where according to the then 

‘Prime Minister, The Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, their 
ork ‘‘made easier the task of government.”’ 
To Norway in 1934, at the invitation of C. J. 
-Hambro, president of the Norwegian Parliament. 
reTo Denmark in 1935. 

To Geneva in September, 1935, where the presi- 
dent of the League of Nations Assembly gave a 
uncheon for 250 delegates-and diplomats to meet 
members of the Oxford Group. 

To China and the Far East in 1936. 

To the United States and England, where the 
ork was marked in 1936 by national assemblies 
rot10, 000 and 25,000, respectively. 

‘Oo _ Holland, where gatherings of 100,000 in 

echt in the spring of 1937 gave indication of 

Le ane pueseth of the movement in that 


co 


Sag And similarly during recent years to Switzer- 
“land, France, Germany, Australia, and other 


September 1938 the Oxford Group’s World As- 

nbly ‘at Interlaken, Switzerland, of 2,500 dele- 
gates from 45 countries initiated the program of 
Moral Re-Armament,’’ immediately endorsed in 
epeene by members of all parties in the British 
louse of Commons, by Lord Baldwin, heads of the 
rmy, Navy and Air Force, other members of the 


Source: 


4 Churches, North; 
Congregational and Christian Churches; 
ples of Christ; Friends; Evangelical and Re- 
d Church; Evangelical Church; Methodist 
Airican Methodist Episcopal Church; 
. Zion Church; Colored M. E. Church 
Moravian ‘Church; Presbyterian 
aa aH oh A.; National Council of the 
TO pestant : Episcopal Church (cooperating 
agency); Reformed Church in America; Re- 
ormed Episcopal Church; Seventh Day Baptist 
aurches; Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church of 
rth America; United Brethren Church; 
Church (consultative member); 
_ Presbyterian, oe United Church of Ganaaee 
affiliated bod 
ern Senteal’ ‘Office of the Council is at 297 Fourth 
_ Ave., New York City. An office is oetotained in 
- the_ ‘Woodward Building, Washington, D 
The officers of the Council are: President, Rev. 
George A. Buttrick; Vice-President, Dr. John R. 
“ee “Treasurer, Frank H. Mann; General Secre- 
i Samuel McCrea Cavert; (Rev. Charles 
s. MN reclantend. Gen, Sec, Emeritus). 
es Field Department—Rev. Hermann N. Morse, 


National Baus Gua. 


airman; Rev. J. Quinter Miller, Secretary; Rev. 
bad B. Guild, Secretary Emeritus. 
» Bvangelism—Rev. C. J. McCombe, Chairman; 


The Oxford Group and Moral fe ARON 


An Official of the Organization My ee 


House of Lords, and by leaders of British 
in Holland by Queen - Wilhelmina as national pi 
icy; and similarly in other European oan 
As evidence of the wide response, ‘‘Moral 
Armament—The Battle for Peace,’ a book. editer 
by H. W.. “Bunny” Austin, English Davis 

i ee collecting the principal statements on this 
subject, sold five hundred thousand copies since 
publication in December 1938. 

In 1939 a widespread campaign for Moral Re 
Armament was initiated in the United States. In 
May and June meetings in Madison Square Gi 
den, New York, and in Constitution Hall, W: 
ington, were sponsored by national leaders: mes- 
sages were received from President Roosevelt, for-_ 
mer President Herbert Hoover, General Pershing, — 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, and other Cabinet — 
members and Congressmen, including the Majo: 
and Minority leaders of both the Senate and t 
House of Representatives. In July a meeting 
the Hollywood Bowl, California, attended by 30. S00, + 
opened the Second World Assembly for Moral Re-— 
Armament held on the Montérey Peninsula, Ca’ 


Parliaments cabled whole-hearted support. Mes- — 
sages were also received from Generalissimo a1 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, French Foreign M: 
ister George Bonnet, and British Foreign Secreta 
Lord Halifax, who termed MRA. ‘‘the sal 

hope for world peace and, prosperity.’’ 


starting in August featured SEE to bring 
the thinking and spirit of MRA to a hundred 
lion people. 

Harry S. Truman, Senator from Missouri, i 

world broadcast with Dr. Buchman on Octobe! 
Cater read into the Congressional Record), 
scribes the character and spread of Moral } 
Armament throughout America: ‘‘During the 
four months we have seen our people from + the 
farms, in the cities, from the workshop and in f& 
homes answering to this call for Moral Re-Arm: 
ment. The hope of a new world—united, stro 
and free as never before—has come to the hear’ 
of Americans from coast to coast as they ha 
watched this new spirit unite husband and w. 
parents and children, employer and enpeeee 
statesman and citizen. ‘The battle is now for ¢ 
new world—a world of peace and love. We ha 
been gratified to see this nation-wide response in 
America to the challenge of Moral Re-Armament. 
In every walk of life, our citizens are awake 
ing to those Christian virtues of honesty, purity, 
unselfishness and love which form the bedrock 
national character, and which enlist the citizens: 
of a democracy in constructive national service.’ 

Dr. Buchman and other leaders of Moral Re- — 
Armament in the United States can be TeRUREE at | 
61 Gramercy Park North, New York City. 


Rev. Jesse M. Bader, Secretary. 
Church and Social Service—Rt. Rev. Charles 
Gilbert, Chairman; Rev. James Myers, Industria 
Secretary; Rey. L. Foster Wood, Secretary—Com- 
mittee on Marriage and the Home; Rev. Worth M, 
Tippy, Secretary Emeritus. 
Race Relations—Mrs. Lucius R. Eastman, Ch 
man; Dr. George E. Haynes, Exec. Sec.; 
Katharine Gardner, Associate Sec. 9 
International Justice and Goodwill — 
James H. Franklin, Chairman; Rey. Wal! 
Van Kirk, Secretary; Rev. Roswell Barnes, 
ciate Secretary, , 
Research and ag en oe ae Rey. Justin y 
Nixon, Chairman; Rev. Ernest Johnson, — 
Sec.; Dr. Benson Y. Landis, Assoc. Sec. pa 
Relations With Churches, Abroad—Rey. William 
Adams Brown, Chairman; Rev. Henr: S. Lei ier, 
Exec. Sec. . : y 
Department of Radio—Rev. Theodore F. 
Maines aes areas Cc. 
ommission for the Study of Christia 
Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, Chairman; Rev 
Douglass, Secretary. 
Committee on Religion and Reale Rey, 
ard C. Robbins, Chairman; Rev. 
Boer ae 
Commission on Worship—Rev. Oscar 
Chairman; Rev. Deane Edwards, Secret 


pec 


- ‘Pruitt, (1944), 


Armies of the World; U. S. Maritime Commission 849 
Military Forces of Nations of the World 
Source: Adjutant General’s Office; data as of November 1, 1939. 
Armies Air Forces Total | Air Force 
i Land Separate 
Trained 
Nation Active jReserves | Totai ‘AIE pees, 
PURER ah he Sn ence Sek 49,705 282,503 332,208)" 332 
Belgium... 000} 242'000| 842/000 343'000 In aro 
Bolivia ae RG 24,713 $2,187 106,900 106,900/In Army 
SRN oe ee 112,320 258,318 370,638 370,638|In Army 
’ British Empire...........| 1,241,000 269,000) 1,510,000 1,699;700 As below 
: Australia.......... 43,000 38,000, 81,00 84,500/Separate 
Lea eee ee 30,000 40,000 70,000 73,000|Separate 
Great Britain....... 950,000) ......... 950,000 1,130,000| Separate 
I ee eee 200,000 150,000 350,000 351,000] Separate 
TE pea ee eee 7,400 16,200 23,600 23,600|In Army 
New Zealand.......... 8,000 10,000 18,000 18,700|Separate 
South Africa..... .700 15,200 18,900 18,900) In Army 
ee ae 160,000 510,000 670,000 670,000}In Army 
a a ae 40,915 212,000 252.915 255,977| Separate 
CO) ()):t: 2,000,000 1,000,000} 3,000,000 3,001,500) Separate 
Colombia ...... 14,749 100,005 114,754 114,754|In Army 
BEM Nee ties wees a 2 SING win hiss o's ance 588 588/In Army 
a Ln J SE ae Ear sedi 100 pbs 43,931|In Army 
Rte Dias pci emienais <4 c 89, 000 100,000] In Arm 
Dominican Republic..... . 3,212 10,000, 13,212 13,212|}In ree 
tS 5,450 40,000 5.4 45,450|In Army 
aioe 3,370 708 4,078 4,078/In Army 
16,500 100,000 116,500 116,500/In Army 
ce ee 301,300 301,300} In Army 
4,000,000} 1,263,000} 5,263,000 5,480,000] Separate 
3,500,000] 3,350,000) 6,850,000 7,188,000) Separate 
140,000 455,000 595,000, 601,200] Separate 
6,000 27,660 33,660 33,660] In Army 
2,715 a551 3,266 3,266)... eae 
2,380 2,602 4,982 4,982|In Army 
400,000 300,000 700,000 700,000] In Army 
2,240,000} 5,175,000} 7,415,000 7,633,000) Separate 
1,500,000} 4,771,000} 6,271,000 6,271,000|In Army 
22,350 ,000 322,350 322,350|In Army 
25,775 287,000 312,775 312,775 |In Army 
48,647 63,407) 112,054 112,054|}In Army 
000 i 660,000 ,000 |In Army 
2,500 3,100 3,100 /In Army 
5,000 120, 135,000: 135,000}In Army 
12,170 87,934 100,104 100,104)In Army 
12,20. 20,000: 32,203 ,960/ Separate 
55, 460,000 515,800 515,800} In Army 
800, 1,000,000} 1,800,000} 15,472]....... 15,472} 1,800,000] In Army 
3,110,000! 4,040,000) 7,150,000)110,000} 40,000}150,000). 7,150,000. jee 
avy 
350,000] 600,000} 950,000] 40,000]......- 40,000] 990,000] Separate 
100,000] 525,000] 625,000] 1,000}... ...: 1,000]  626,000|Separate 
,000 100,000 580,000! 5,000). 5,000 580,000|In Army 
510,000 000! 710,000} 3,500 3,500 710,000|In Army 
7,916 24,000 31,910 318 318 31,910|In Army 
13;700 3,000) 16,700 O00 2 anc 200 16,700\In Army 
E 1,340,000} 1,840,000} 6,500 500} 7,000) 1,840,000|In Army 
187,886| '316,264 '150| 22,508] 5,748| 28,256| '504,150|In Army 


United States Maritime Commission 
U. S. Maritime Commission—Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, Chairman. 


(Term expires 1943). E. €. 


Moran, Jr. (1942); Rear Admiral H. A. Moros (1940); Thomas M. Woodward, (1939), and Max O’Rell 


Address: Washington, D. 

The United States Maritime Commission was 
created by Public Act 835, Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, approved June 29, 1936, and amended by 
Public Act 705, Seventy-fifth Congress, approved 
June 23, 1938. The act vests in the Commission 
new functions, powers and duties and, in addition, 
those of the former United States Shipping Board 
under the Shipping Act of 1916, the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1920, the Merchant Marine Act of 1928, 
the Intercoastal Shipping Act of 1933, and amend- 
ments to those acts. 

‘The policy declared in the Act is that “‘It is 
ni for the national defense and develop- 
ment of its foreign and domestic commerce that 
the United States shall have a merchant marine 
(a) sufficient to carry its domestic waterborne 
commerce and a substantial portion of the water- 
borne export and import foreign commerce of the 
United States, and to provide shipping service on 
all routes essential for maintaining the flow of 
such domestic and foreign waterborne commerce 
at all times, (b) capable of serving as a naval 
and military auxiliary in time of war or national 


} , (c) owned and operated under the 
Gnited § Sates das by citizens of the United States 
as may be practicable, and (d) composed 
pbest-equipped, safest, and most suitable 
types of vessels, constructed in the United States 
and manned with a trained and efficient citizen 

sonnel. It is hereby declared to be the policy 


insofar 
of the 


ar the United States to foster the development 


and encourage the maintenance of such a mer- 
chant marine.’’ 

During the summer and fall of 1938, the com- 
mission put into effect two systems for training 
the sea personnel. One, dealing exclusively with 
officer personnel, set up a training system for 
eadets and cadet-officers who will undergo a four 
and two-year course respectively of intensive train- 
ing on the government owned or subsidized ships 
and under the tutelage of the ships’ officers. 
Cadet applicants must be between the ages of 18 
and 23 years, unmarried and American citizens. 
They must be High School graduates and are re- 
quired to submit references from responsible citi- 
zens as to their character, certificate as to their 
physical fitness for a life at sea. These applicants 
will receive $50 a month. Cadet-officers must be 
graduates of the U. S. Naval Academy, U. S. Coast 
Guard Academy at New London, Conn., the four 
State Nautical Schools of New York, Massachu- 
settes, Pennsylvania and California or _ other 
schools or academies specifically approved by the 
Commission. They must be betwen the ages of 
19 and 23 and unmarried. They will receive $75 
a month compensation. 


The other system deals with the training of ~ 


both licensed and icensed seamen with 2 or 
more years experience at sea. The purpose of this 
system is to raise the standard of efficiency of 
present sea personnel with a 3-month intensive 
training course. The training is voluntary and the 
eee? receive compensation during the training 
period. ¢ 


—_— 


Army of the 


: Army of the United States 6 


Source: Office of the Adjutant General  — ie OS ee ; 
Figures for Officers’ Reserve Corps include Regular Army enlisted men and also, prior to 


United States 


fi ; National Guard officers, holding commissions in the reserve. , : ¥ 
& Reg’ar | Nat'l | Resv. Res’ar | Natl 
tes Army | Guard | Forces Army 
: Grand = | Grand |————-|—_—_ 
‘eagie total | Total | Total | Total || June 30—| total | Total | Total 
5; Es 2 136,624] 27,089] 109,535|........ AGG ae 37,210] 
ee isi. 140,051} 27/172] 112;879].-...... 9208s: 90] 
es 2237366| 68,155| 122:213]  32,998]/1925....... 
ag 78,269| 66,956). 111,313]........ O30. e 
Heme 200,378] 80.718] 119,660]........ TOS5Lr sae 
= geaas| OP atH] SS GAaIABEE 
629'863| 250,357| 314,581| _64,925]/1938.._.../| 496,810} 183,447| 197,188 
2,246,103} 741,084] 445,678]1,059,341||1939....... 507,150| 187,886] 199,491 
v. dl. } 3,673,888 '3,673.888 


Of the Regular Army total, in 1939, enlisted men 
- numbered 174,079; officers, 13,807. In the National 
_ Guard, enlisted men totaled 184,825; officers 14,666. 
n she Eesetye forces, officers were 116,719; enlisted 
en, 3,054. 

"The officers in 1939 in the Regular Army, were 
—commissioned, 13,032; warrant, 775; Philippine 
Scouts are included in Regular Army figures since 


‘he Regular Army consists of the Infantry, the 
avalry, the Field Artillery, the Coast Artillery 
r , the Corps of Engineers, 


taff Corps, the Adjutant General’s Department, 
he Inspector General’s Department, the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department, the Quartermas- 
ter Corps, the Finance Department, the Medical 
De pa iment, the Ordnance Department, the Chem- 
al Wariare Service, the officers and enlisted men 
the jurisdiction of the National Guard Bu- 


ama, 2,870; Arizona, 1,290; Arkansas, 2,726; 
a, 17,609; Colorado, 2,034; Connecticut, 
; Delaware, 897; Dist. of Col., 1,694; Florida, 
73; Georgia, 3,493; Idaho, 1,520. 
llinois, 10,380; Indiana, 4,888; Iowa, 4,009; 
insas, 3,281; Kentucky, 2,937; Louisiana, 2,222; 
ine, 2,581; Maryland, 3,512. 
5 Missouri, 4,499; 
» 1,284. Nebraska, 1,816; Nevada,. 291; 


ir Army—Throughout the year all units 
Regular Army receive peace-time training at 
ome stations or in summer training camps. 
al Guard—The National Guard is trained 
ighout the year. This training is directed to- 
rd providing-in time of peace, an adequate or- 
ized, and effective force, sufficiently trained 
developed so that it will be available in minor 


meies for employment within the U. S. by 


fe) 

hi ‘States or by the U. S., and so that it will be 

val able in major emergencies in limited missions. 
1e law requires that each organization assemble 
and instruction not less than 48 times each 

nd shall in addition participate in encamp- 

md maneuvers, or other exercises at least 

each year, 

he assemblies for drill and instruction (techni- 


a 


a 


a 
ay me. 


eer 


“i 


1930): 


. 2, 1935); George C. Marshall | 


Figures for the Regular Army show the actual strength, exclusive of cadets and retired personne: 
- By a presidential proclamation of Sept. 8, 1939, the enlisted strength of the active list of the Regular 
Army is being increased by voluntary enlistment to 227,000 men; 


THE NATIONAL GUARD, AS OF JUNE 30, 1939 


ARMY TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


THE RANK OF GENERAL AND LIEUTENANT GENERAL 


and the National Guard to 235,000 men. 


reau, the chaplains, the professors and cadets of the — 
United States Military Academy, detached officer: 
detached enlisted men, unassigned recruits, 
officers and enlisted men of the retired list, a 
such other officers and enlisted men as are 
or may hereafter be provided for. _ a ee 

The National Guard of each State, Territory an 
the District of Columbia consists of members 
the militia voluntarily enlisted therein, who upon ~ 
original enlistment shall be not less than 18 nor — 
more than 45 years of age, or who in subsequent — 
enlistment shall be not more than 64 years of . 
organized, armed, equipped and federally r 
nized, and of commissioned officers and warr 
officers who are citizens of the United States be 
tween the ages of 21 and 64 years: Provided, T! 
former members of the Regular Army, Navy 
Marine Corps under 64 years of age may enlist 
said National Guard. 

Original enlistments are for 3 years; subsequent 
enlistments for 1 or 3 years. ee 


s, 
= 
ba 


at 


New Hampshire, 5,961; 
Mexico, 1,014. ‘ alta 
New York, 20,837; North Carolina, 3,496; Ne 
Dakota, 1,331; Ohio, 9,487; Oklahoma, 5,325; 
gon, 3,584; Pennsylvania, 12,048; Rhode I, 
2,102; South Carolina, 2,458; South Dakota, 1 
Tennessee, 2,611. tL i 
_Texas, 9,175; Utah, 1,757; Vermont, 1,32! 

ginia, 3,909; Washington, 3,118; West Vir 

1,953; Wisconsin, 5,056; Wyoming, 858; Ha 
1,894; Puerto Rico, 1,572. United States, 199,4! 
. 


1,465; New Jersey, 


cally known as armory drills) are carried on 
the home station of the organization. ~ 
Officers’ 


H. Sheridan (March 4, 1869); John M. Sel 
(Feb. 8, 1895); Nelson A. Miles (June a 
Samuel B. M. Young (Aug. 8, ae 
Chaffee (Jan. 9, 1904); John OC. Bate: 
1906); rd C. Corbin (April 15, 19 
MacArthur (Sept. 15, 1906); Hunter Li 
16, 1918); Robert L. Bullard (Oct. 16, 19 
Jadwin (retired Aug. 7, 1929, with rank | 
ant General, Act, March 4, 1915); Hugh 
re 5, 1939) i 4 pe H. Ford (Aug. 
anley D. Embic ug. 5, 1939); All f 
ley (Aug. 5, 1939). : ee 


Lieu 


4 


- Second Corps Area 


. Fifth Corps Area 
Sixth Corps Area 


. 


U. S.—Army Corps Areas; Flying Fields, Airports 851 


U. S. Army Corps Areas 


Source: The Adjutant General’s Records 


Headquarters Jurisdiction 


Boston Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, part of L. I. : : 
Sb Alagoas (Gov. Island) had a Hew feteey Palaware 
e ennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, District of i 
Atlanta, Ga. North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flora” wees 
_bama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana 
Ft. Hayes, Columbus, O./Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, Kentucky 
Chicago Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Seventh Corps Area|Omaha, Neb. ania ei ee Berar ote Nebraska, Minnesota, 
or akota, South Dakota 
Eighth Corps Area /Ft. Sam Houston, San|Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, New Mexico, E. Warren, 
Ninth Corps Area 


Department or Corps 
First Corps Area 


Third Corps Area 
Fourth Corps Area 


Antonio, Tex. Wyo., Arizona, except Yuma. 
San Francisco Washington, Idaho, Oregon, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 
Nevada, California, Alaska and Arizona. 
Hawaiian Dept. Fort Shafter, T. H. Hawaiian Islands and dependencies 
Philippine Dept. Manila, P. I. 


Philippine Islands 
Panama Canal Dept.| Quarry Heights, C. Z. Panama Canal Zone 
Puerto Rican Dept. |San Juan, P. R. Includes the island of Puerto Rico with adjacent islands 
and keys, and all islands belonging to the United 


States within the Virgin Island group. 
Puerto Rico was the latest corps area to be organized. 


U.S. Army Flying Fields and Airports 


Source: Office of the Chief of the Army Air Corps 


Albrook, Canal Zone; Atlanta, Atlanta, Ga., 
Municipal Airport; Barksdale, Shreveport, La.; 
Benning, Ft. Benning, Ga.; Briggs, Ft. Bliss, Tex.; 
Bolling, Anacostia, D. C.; Boston, East Boston, 
Mass.; Bowman, Louisville, Ky. _ 

Bragg, Ft. Bragg, No. Car., Balloon Squadron; 
Brooks, San Antonio, Tex.; Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Chanute, Rantoul, Il.; Chapman, Miami, Fia., 
Machine gun and bombing range, 

Chicago, Chicago, Municipal Airport; Clark, Ft. 
Stotsenburg, P. I., Bombing a ng Clark Ft., 
Bracketyille, Tex.; an, t Knox, Ky.; 
Crockett, Ft., Ft. Crockett, Tex.; Crook, Ft., Ft. 
Crook, Nebr. 

Denver, Denver, Colo.; Dodd, Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex.; Dryden, Dryden, Tex.; Duncan, San Antonio, 
Tex.; France, France Field, Canal Zone; Gray, Ft. 
Lewis, Wash. 

Hamilton, Hamilton Field, Calif., Bombing 
Squad; Hatbox, Muskogee, Okia.; Hensley, Grand 
Prairie, Tex.; Hickam, Hawaii, Bombing Squad; 
Houston, Ft. Sam, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 

Kelly, Kelly Field, Tex.; Knox, Ft. Knox, Ky.; 
Langley, Hampton, Va., Bombard and_ Pursuit 
Groups; Laredo, Laredo, Tex.; Lawson, Ft. Ben- 
ning, Ga.; Lewis, Ft. Lewis, Wash., Balloon Squad. 

Lindbergh, San Diego, Calif.; Long Beach, Long 
Beach, Calif., Municipal Airport; Logan, Dundalk, 


| School; 


Md.; Lowry, Denver, Colo.; Luke, Honolulu, T. H., 
Bombardment Squad; Lunken, Cincinnati, O. 

March, Riverside, Calif., Bombing Squad, 
Weather Squad; Marfa, Marfa, Tex.; Marshall, 
Ft. Riley, Kan., Cavalry School; Maxwell, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Medford, Medford, Oreg.; Midland, 
Midland, Tex. 

Mitchel, Mitchel Field, L. I., N. Y., Bombing 
Squad; Moffett, Moffett Field, Calif.; Newark, 
Newark, N. J., Municipal Airport; Nichols, Rizal, 
P. I.; Oakland, Oakland, Calif., Municipal Air- 
port; Offutt, Ft. Crook, Nebr. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma City, Okla., Air 
Terminal; Patterson, Fairfield, O., Weather 

10¢ Pearson, Vancouver Barracks, Wash.; 
Phillips, Aberdeen, Md.; Pittsburgh-Allegheny, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pope, Ft. Bragg, N. C.; Port Columbus, Colum- 
bus, O.; Post, Ft. Sill, Okla., Balloon Squad; 
Randolph, Randolph Field, Tex.; Richards, Fair- 
fax Airport, Kansas City, Kan.; Ringgold, Ring- 
gold, Tex.; Rockwell, Coronado, Calif. 

Russell, Ft. D. A., Marfa, Tex.; Salt Lake City, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Municipal Airport: Schoen, 
Ft. Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; Scott, Belleville, 
Ill., Balloon a 2 : 

Selfridge, Mt. Clemens, Mich.; Sheridan Ft., Ft. 
Sheridan, Ill.; Sherman, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan.; 
Tucson, Tucson, Ariz.; Wheeler, Schofield Bar- 
racks, Honolulu; Wright, Dayton, O. 


Organized Reserve Airdromes and Stations for Reserve Flying 


Atlanta, Atlanta, Ga. 

Boston Airport, East Boston, Mass. 
Bowman Field, Louisville, Ky, 

Hensley Field, Grand Prairie, Texas. 
Lindbergh Field, San Diego, Calif. 
Lunken Airport, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Municipal Airport, Chicago, Ill. 
Municipal Airport, Long Beach, Calif. 
Municipal Airport, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


NOTE: 
are operating. 


Special Service Schools—Advanced Flying, Kelly 
Field Texas; Primary Flying, Randolph Field, 
Texas; Tactical, Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Technical, Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill.; Engineer- 
ing, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio; Aviation Medi- 


Municipal Airport, Seattle, Wash. 

Municipal Airport, Oakland, Calif. 

Oklahoma City Air Terminal, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. : 

Richards Field, Kansas City, Kans. 

Pearson Field, Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 

Pittsburgh-Allegheny Airport, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Port Columbus, Columbus, Ohio. 

Schoen Field, Ft. Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 


Reserve flying also conducted at Air Corps stations at which one or more Air Corps units 


cine, Randolph Field, Texas; Technical Branch, 
Denver, Colo. 


Air Depots — Fairfield, Philippines; Hawaii, 
Rockwell; Middletown, San Antonio; Panama, 
Scott Field. e 


Air Corps National Guard Units 


101st, Mass., Boston Airport, E. Boston. 

102nd, N. Y., Miller Field, Staten Island. 

103rd, Pa., The Armory, Phila. Airport, Paschall 
. O., Philadelphia. 

104th, Md., Logan Field, Dundalk. 

105th, Tenn., Municipal Airport, Nashville. 
°106th, Ala., Municipal Airport, Birmingham. 

107th, Mich., Wayne Co. Airport, Route No. 1, 
Romulus, Mich. . 

108th, Ill., Municipal Airport, Chicago. 

109th, Minn., Municipal Airport, St. Paul. 


port, Robertson, Mo 


Tiith, Tex., Route 1, Box No. 655, Houston. 


, Wash., Felts Field, Parkwater, Wash. 
, Conn., P. O. Box No, 931, Hartford, Conn. 
N. J., Newark Airport, Newark, N, 

Colo., Lowry Field, Denver. 


154th’ Ark.; Adams Field, Little Rock. 


— 


United States Army Forts 
Source: Office of the TEE General - 
(Figures in parentheses designate miles ces place named) 


™~ 
Ra Location ; ret 
Adams Re "5 eR atc Newport, R. I. (1) McIntosh *Ctex.) presses Laredo, Tex G 
Allen, Ethan ve Lois Essex Junction, Vt. (215) eee. sae Biss OEY skal ra (4 9) 
“Amador (C.Z.)......... Balboa, C. Z. (1) McPherson (Ga.)...... Atlanta, Ga. (4) 
_ Andrews Grass --Boston (9) McRae (Fla.).........-. Pensacola, Fla. X20) 
— Armstrong (Hawaii) ....Honolulu Harbor Mason -(Cal-) 24.2. San Francisco 
Baker (Cal.)c....-.-... Sausalito, Cal. (2) Meade (S. D.).......... Sturgis, S. D. 
_ Banks (Mass.) . Boston (2) Meade, Gearae G. (Md. ) Baltimore (18) 
_ Barrancas (Fla.)....... Pensacola, Fla. (8) Michie (Conn.) New London, Conn. ap 


“San Francisco 
Manila (30) : 
Missoula, Mont. @ eae 
Long Branch, N. (Ee 
Hampton Roads, Va. a a 
Mobile, Ala. (33) 
. Salem, J. (6) 4 
Brownsville, Tex. Moultrie (S: G.)........Charleston, S.C. (6) _ 
Ft. Stevens, Ore. (30) Myers (Va.) .aemeapeecrer Washington, D. C. ty 
Port Townsend, Wash. (5) | Niagara (N. Y.)>....... Lewiston, N. Y. (7 
Spofford, Tex. (10) Oglethorpe (reno Sma Neb, Tenn. On 


bale "Barrette See tilelad SoS Honolulu Miley (Cal.). 
Sn ROE Sausalito, Cal. (7) Mills (P. 1.)... 
Aa ae an Alexandria, Va. (14) Missoula (Mont. 
Reise cv sa Columbus, Ga. (9) Monmouth (N. J 
_/El Paso, Tex. (5) Monroe (Va.).... 


..Balboa, C. Z. (3) Omaha (Neb.).......... Omaha, Neb. 

: _.Fort Stevens, Ore. (16) Ontario (N. Y.)........ Oswego, 
.H.)....Portsmouth, N. H. (3) Pickens (PladG 52> es eH. “pie (9) 
aS cet ste Galveston, Tex. Preble_ (Me:).4......-... Portland, Me. (3) " 
a Sausalito (8) Randolph (C. Z.)...... Colon, GC. i 
PDO i orale ck ws Omaha, Neb. (11) Reno (Okla.)........... El Reno, Okla. @) | ay 


ecie Tampa, Fla. (35) Revere (Mass.).........Hull, Mas: = 

. Z.) ..Cristobal, C. Z. (6) Riley» CKans.) ... csc85 Junction City, Kans. One 
en eee aan Fort duPont, Del. (1) Ringgold (Tex.)....... Mission, Tex he 
Cristobal Robinson (Neb.)....... Crawford, Neb. (344) — zg 


aay Honolulu (4) Rodman (Mass.)........New Bedford, Mass. (4) __ 
55) ie eee ee Tampa, Fla. (25) Rosecrans (Cal.)....... San Diego, Cal. (6) +» Bae 

Des Moines, Ia. (5) Ruckman (Mass.)...... Boston Harbor 7 
" ‘Ayer, Mass. (1) Ruger (Hawaii)......... Honolulu (6) / 
> 5 ese ee Wrightstown, N. J. (114) | Russell, D. A. (Tex.)...Marfa, Tex. 


CAs wean, Salt Lake City, Utah (4) | San Jacinto (Tex.).....Galveston, Tex 
(LE CS Gs ane Manila Bay Saulsbury (Pel. eer co, Milford, Del. RGA) ee 
eu ‘Bu Pont iGeN eagi cs. Delaware City, Del. (1) eure CONE? We) Bere ree Westchester, N.Y. 
Duvall PCMEASS. 2) sires cs Boston Harbor Scott, Winfield (Cal.)...San Francisco bay 4 
E av Dy ..Newport News, Va. (18) Screven (Ga.) ..Savannah, Ga. (19) 


..Port Townsend, Wash. (5) | Shafter (Hawaii) 
Portsmouth, N. H. (6) Sheridan (Ill.) 
Manila Bay Sherman (C. Z 
San Francisco Sill (Okla.). 
Newport, R. I. (5) Slocum (N. ¥ 
..Tanana ‘Junction, Alaska | Snelling (Minn.) 


.-Balboa, C. Z. (3) Standish (Mass.) ..-Boston Harbor Bee.” 
....damestown, R. I. (1) Stark (Nsw: )\e 55 fe ..Portsmouth, N. H. (3) _ 
é Brooklyn, N. Y. Stevens -(Ore.)......... Astoria, Ore. (12) a 
pas), Jee MAE Highland Beach, N. (6) |} Storys) CVias) ai ween Norfolk, Va. (18) | 
: Indianapolis, Ind. ab) Sicsenaune (P. I.)....Manila (57) ne 
Strong (Mass.)....2.... Boston Harbor 
iio cap st faieys Helena, Mont. (6) Sumter (S. C.)........Charleston, S. C. (6) 
Columbus, Ohio Taydora(ia-) ces Weenras Key West, Fla. 
Boston (4%) ROTLY (QV We TS eaters New London, Conn. ( 
‘:San Antonio, Tex. Thomas) (Ky.)... s.dice.s Newport, Ky. (2) _ 
¢ Baltimore, Md. (17) Tilden JENS Yee siscecae Rockaway Park, N.Y. 
(Md.).. Edgewood, Md. Totten (Na Ye) wen eos, Bayside, N. ve C293 
H ac ee (ariz.) Lg ak) coke Tombstone, Ariz. (22) Townsend (Wash.)..... Port Townsend, ‘Wash, 
eh ‘(C28 eae Manila Bay Travis: CFexr.). .o..0 5.8 Galveston, Tex. 
¢ PZ) ++.:.+--..-.Governors Island, N. Y. Wadsworth (N. ¥<)....Staten Island, N. Y. 
am meha (Hawaii) Honolulu 2 Warren (Mass.)... -+...Boston Harbor 7 
hilip (R. I.)..Newport, I. (7) Warren, Francis E. 
I Ba Pe eink {sere Louivilie,® Ky. (31) CURSO. bo 5 ee ee, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
abe le ie prettats (eh Amador, C. Z Washington Oa’) Byer Washington, D. | 
ayette (N. Y.).......New York Harbor Wayne (Mich.)....... Detroit 
v ies L CWash S ash, Weaver (Hawaii)....... Pearl Harbor, T. H 
h (K ‘ Wetherill e Tope Ni ets Ole (2) 
Whitman (Wash.).... 
Williams (Me.) sa 
Wint (P. 1.). 
Wool (Va.). 


Worden (Was! 
Worth, (Tex, )\.....95.5 , 
Wright, George (ies Spokane, Wash. 
Wright, H. G. (N. Y.) New London, Conn. 
Coy, Sparta, Wis; ; Ord, pionterey, als 
Watertown, N. (11); Robinson, Joseph T Litt 
Rock, Ark.; Sherman, Chillicothe, O.; Stanley, § 
Antonio, Tex.; ee Tobyhazina, ‘Pa. Up 
ton, Yaphank, N : Ee 


Written ‘by William Tyler Page, Clerk of the | Committee on Publication. Accepted by dpe His 
UL S. House of Representatives, in 1917, and|of Representatives, on behalf of Am 
pted and promulgated by the Government's | People, April 3, 1918. ve if 


- believe in the United States of America as a Government of the people, by the people, for 
“ aes ; Whose just powers are derived from the consent of the governed; a democracy. in a republi 
sovereign Nation of many sovereign States; a perfect union, one and inseparable; estab ee 


S rnies of freedom, equality, justice and humanity for which American patriots sa 
Doiiaetipes helieve 10 te way duty. + tny to love tt; to t it ttt 

erefore believe Ss my duty to my country to love support its Cons utio: ‘ob 

to respect its flag, and to defend it against all enemies. aie ge by 
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United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


(Opened July 4, 1802, with 10 cadets present: West 

The authorized strength of the U. S. Corps of 
Cadets is 1,960 Cadets, appointed in number and 
from source as follows: 

6 from each State at Large, 288; 3 from each 
Congressional district, 1,305; 3 from each Terri- 
tory voc des and Alaska), 6; 5 from the District 
of Columbia, 5; 3 from Natives of Puerto Rico, 3; 
1 from Panama Canal Zone, 1; 172 from the United 
States at Large*, 172; 180 from among the enlisted 
men of the Regular Army and of the National 
Guard, in number as nearly equal as practicable, 
180. Total, 1,960. 

*Of the number named 3 are appointed upon the 
recommendation of the Vice President, 40 are se- 
lected from among the honor graduates of those 
educational institutions designated as ‘‘honor 
Military schools’; and 40 are chosen from among 
the sons of veterans who were killed in action or 
died prior to July 2, 1921, of wounds received or 
pugenss contracted in line of duty during the World 

ar. 

Candidates are eligible for admission from the 
day they are 17 (or 19 if from the Regular Army or 
from the National Guard) until the day they be- 


* come 22 years of age, on which latter day they are 


not eligible. 
Appointments to the Academy are made only to 


-fill vacancies as they may occur, and candidates 


_ £ressional 


may be designated one year in advance of admis- 
Sion. For each vacancy from a State or Con- 
district three candidates may be 
nominated, a principal, a first alternate, and a 
second alternate. The selection of these candidates 
is left entirely with the Senator or Representative 
who has the vacancy at his disposal. 

Each candidate must pass a rigid physical ex- 
amination and none is accepted who has any defect 
or infirmity which renders him unfit for military 
service. In addition, each candidate must pass an 
examination in the subjects of Algebra, Geometry, 
English Grammar, Composition and _ Literature, 
and History. However, graduates of accredited 
high schools and students at accredited universi- 
ties and colleges of recognized standing may submit 
educational certificates which will be considered by 
the Academic’ Board, and if satisfactory may be 
accepted in lieu of the regular mental examination. 
High School certificates must be validated by actual 


Point has been a military post since Jan. 20, 1778) 


examinations in algebra, geometry and English. 

The course of study is four years, during which 
time the cadets are under strict military discipline. 
The summers are spent in camp. Academic work 
begins in September of each year and ends the, 
following June. Cadets of the first, second and 
third classes not undergoing examinations are 
allowed short leaves of absence at Christmas, and 
those who have successfully completed the third 
class course are allowed leaves of absence from 
about the middle of June to August 28. The course 
is largely mathematical and professional. The 
subjects taught are Physics, Mathematics, English, 
French, Spanish, Drawing, Drill Regulations of all 
arms of the service, Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Electricity, History, Inter- 
national, Constitutional and Military Law, Civil 
and Military Engineering, Art and Science of War, 
Economics and Government, and Ordnance and 
Gunnery. 

The pay of a cadet is $780 per year and com- 
mutation of ration, at 75 cents per day. The total 
is $1,053.75, which with his initial deposit of $300 
to cover uniforms, is considered enough to meet 
actual needs. On graduation, cadets, except Filipino 
and foreign, are commissioned second lieutenants 
in_ the U. S. Army. 

Each cadet when admitted to the Academy signs 
an_agreement to serve for a period of eight years, 
unless sooner discharged by competent authority. 

The total number’ of graduates, including 
foreigners receiving instruction under special Acts 
of uct inee from 1802 to June 12, 1939, inclusive, 
as Fi . 

Detailed information is contained in an illus- 
trated pamphlet, a copy of which will be furnished 
without cost, upon application to The Adjutant 
General, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

The Military Reservation at West Point contains 
(1939) 3,500 acres, but condemnation proceedings 
had been started to add 15,000 acres. The aims 
of the Government in the enlargement program 
are to preserve and make the water supply sufficient 
for Academy needs by the construction of addi- 
tional dams, to provide suitable ranges for small 
arms and 75 millimeter artillery and to provide 
ground needed for drills, maneuvers and camp 
sites for cadets. 


Number of Guns in 


U. S. Army Salutes 


(From the Army Regulations) 


Salute—guns |Ruffles 


Rank and 
Depar-| flour- 
Arrival) ture ishes 

al ores 21 21 4 
Ex-President........-.-.- 21 21 4 
Chief magistrate or sov- 

vereign of a foreign 

RUUD si wow 55s dees 21 21 4 
Members of a reigning 

royal family ........... 21 21 4 
Vice President........... pt > Sane es 4 
American or foreign am- 

1 OT See ae 1 Re Pee a 4 
High com. or other diplo- 

matic officer equal or su- Z 

perior to an ambas...... ‘UR ASS ae 
Secretary of War......... 19 19 4 
Members of Cabinet...... ey Oe 4 
Pres. pro tempo. of Senate. Oy gts eck ons 4 
Governor of a State....... 1 NN STS ES a 4 
‘The Chief Justice. ...... es bk See) Sa 4 
General of the Armies..... 19 19 4 
Assist. Secretary of War... 17 17 4 
Assist. Secre. of Navy..... 17 pad he 2 4 


ne 
thin ae of their 


' Military Order of 


der of the Purple Heart was 
eos Washington at Newburgh, 
a reward for ‘‘singularly 
revived by eeeaae 
° 


The Military 
founded by Gen. 
N. ¥. (Aug. 7, ANY =a 3 
ads ee Feb. 32, 1932, the bicentennial 

’s J 
ee inal badge consisted of purple sprigged 
silk edged with silver braid, and was sewn on the 
Jeft breast of the uniform coat. The new pene 
tion is a heart-shaped medal bearing a bust o. 


‘ 


Salute—guns |Ruffles 
—_——— nd 


Rank a 
Depar-| flour- 
Arrival| ture | ishes 
respect. jurisdictions. ... 17 4 4 
Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. ....... 17 <p 4 
A committee of Congress . . 17 <> oe 4 
Chief of Staff... 26... ess 17 17 4 
Former Chief of Staff .. 17 17 4 
Genetal joo... cas deur 17 «is eee 4 
Vice Gov. of Philip. Isl.. .. 15. Fee 3 
Ameri. envoys or minis. 
and foreign envoys or 
minis. accred. to the U. 8. 16 3% joreee 3 
Lieutenant general....... 15 6 len optarts 3 
Majorgeneral........... 18° ooh 2 
Ameri. minis. resid. and 
minis. resid. accred. to 
the United States....... 13 Aree 2 
Ameri. charges d’aftaires 
and charges d'affaires 
accred. to United States. iT Luoeee 1 
Brigadier general......... D1) hoe eee it 
Consuls general accredited 
to the United States... . 41 | Poet . 
Cons. accred. to U.S...... 7 Nae hae oA 
Vice. cons. or consular 
agents accred. to U.S... 5 aeaws ri i 


the Purple Heart 


Gen. Washington on a field of purple enamel. 

During the American Revolution the award was 
won by three Continental soldiers—Sergeants 
Daniel Bissell, William Brown and Elijah 
Churchill, all of Connecticut regiments. The New 
Hampshire Society of the Cincinnati has in its 
possession the only known badge of the original 
Purple Heart; but who was its recipient has not 
been determined. 
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Summary of Comparative Naval Data, as of Oct. 1, 1939 


Source: Office of Chief of Naval Operations, Washington 


ER AN kf 27S Gt Rh ean ee Re) ee Te 


Built Building 
and a Gree 
Under- Over- Appropr'te ota 
age* age* Total ‘or (a) (b) 
Nations re F # 
° o o ¢. @ ® eo 
6} BB |e! € Is] ab js] #8 || Be 
z| <a lz| & |Z2| <@ |Z] ae |Z]. <a 
en UNITED STATES Bi rs 210s aa, Ve 14/438,200| 1] 26,100} 15 464,300) *8 300,000 23)764,300 
Aircraft Carrishs, Sub-Category (a)..... 120,100) .. |i... 5 120;100 34, 7\154, 
Gpeil@iien (i) ee eae ee ee 18 171,200). . eh 5k pS ATT SOO ae ee aorike 18/171,200 
GUIBETAIInoIe ie LG celye Fe Woes Woke ee ae 15|123,675| 2] 14,100) 17 137,775| 8] 60,000 = 197,775 
baree mine layers: .). 0... e se 2 oe cs [eben sees At et MR PN Ps Lp 6: 6, *000 
IGHETOVETSIM NY Gass Sisk bo Ne see cect es 55! 85,760'167' 189,300 222 275,060 42' 66,810 aed 341,870 
Bea data Vessels. 207553 88|380,635 Ao soe ao Bay 504 035, Bl 133.810" 3 308)716,845 
ight surface vessels............- |380,635) 5 1039) 3 , 
Vn eee : eet cae 27| 41,135) 68) 50, 95} 91,875| 19) 26,550 |114)118,425 
eavleahioien on. a ..| 15)474,700)...].2...-- 15)}474,700 a4 335,000 24 809,700 
Monitors . 6 Mes oof 23)-20,800) - cane ee os 31° 20,800)5 Sie. eo. 207800 
- Total capital ships .-| 18,495,500). ..|..-.... 18 495,500} 9 335,000 27 830,500 
Aiteratt Carriers, Sub-Category {3 _-...} 5/100,400} 1) 14,000) 6|114,400) a7|138,000* 13 252) 400* 
‘Aircraft Carriers, Sub-Category (p).....} 1]. 4,800] 1] 6,900] 2) 11,700)... .| 211,700 
Total prarats ey Ps, ne ten eae 05,200} 2) 20,900) _8/126,100) 7 138,000* | 15 264, 100* 
Cruisers (a) ./. CES ey epimers le RE Rn Page oe roc 15/ 145,620): . hs bose 15 145,620 
COSTES CiTERG 3) RRA ORE 26|205,945| 23/108,690|] 49'314,635) 23)126,500* | 72 441, 3135* 
Large mine rare Pate ie Sake Bevel is. ths GiT4Oh oS te oe 6, 780) U5 hye 1) e 740 
PS ULOY GUN Mite Nome claes csscahes ied woke. gt 111)162,019| 73) 81,485|184/243,504| 33) 59,825 |217) 303, 329 
EVEN IE Csi tor 5 fs a. oka! eh cia oiniel a /e S.aie|] eine) eeaiain stipe le fewvis ets. = 3} 7,950 3| 77950 
Patrol gunboats UES oe bs Faas athe ~..Je..-2..| 20} 18,000 20} 18,000 
Total light surface vess' 520,324] 96|190,175|249|710,499| 79|212,275* |328\922,774* 
Submarines............. 47 .739| 12) 5,970) 59} 61,709) 14] 10,900* | 73 72; 609* 
FRANCE 
TOE Nd Cee] 0 191 DA era 6}141,756| 1] 22,189) 7|163,945) 4/140,000 11|303,945 
Aircraft Carriers, Sub-Category (a)... .. Vy) 22,146). cpe. we cs 1) 22,146 36,000 3| 58,146 
Aircraft Carriers, Sub-Category(b).....| 1} 10,000)...|....... 1%10:000) 32. ee nae 1] 10,000 
Total peratt WAPLICES Ris eet ereleeien ais p41 ies a ee eee 2} 32,14 2} 36,000 4) 68,146 
Cruisers (a) . Or re Pec ae EP COOOOE: low alans 7] 70,000} eee eo 7| 70,000 
ORUISCES CD) afeiesye ei iaid Sevag kaa ss os shs we TT) NTO F202 ates ck ees 11} 79,729 24,000 14/103,729 
HCRTTOM ELS ete plants Co wis So wae ww we 70)120,286) 1 915} 71}121,201) 30) 46,776 |101)167,977 
Total light surface vessels............| 88 270 ae 1 915} 89/270,930} 33] 70,776 [122|341,706 
nes BRR) ioialceateac th a'e he's. oi Sid wees 3,896] 76] 73,3 26] 23,655 |102| 96,961 
A 
Battleships............. 4| 94,488) 4/140,000 8|234,488 
Old armored cruis A EY | BS Z ik sacwlereen tale FP) O23 
IMONIGOIS »<0,. accede cea. ae BOLO} Rolie eee stace 5) 5,010 
Total capital ships....:...........-. 9} 99,498] 1} 9,232) 10|108,730] 4/140,000 14/248 ,730 
COL Shh ©) ee ea au TO, DOD. foo say oy 70,000) -0 2.55. ee 7| 70,000 
BO PRSOP CAD Sale roars eke ss es aes We leele & 74,488 6,430} 14) 80,918) 14) 56,344 28|137,262 
NCREROM EUS IR ls Shee aincisiew a Vien avant 88 110,107] 32] 23/056|130]133,163| 12] 15,200 |142/148'363 
PPAPTOR SUID OATS 5 vio 4 \s sje Viste oo coe sexe 172 364; 3 DRO) saws either 3 3536 
Submarine chasers............02 0000 i Salt heceats wate NT st 12 een pee ay 1 339 
Total light surface vessels. ...........|121}257,106| 34) 29,850) 155)286,956) 26) 71,544 |181|358,500 
POPC Seto hs de tee dikes s 98| 77,248] 7| 21456|105| 79,704| 28] 305986 |133|110 3690 
GERMANY 
Battleships............. 5} 82,000} 2] 26,080) 7/108,080} *4/150,000 11/258 ,080 
Total aircraft cal 2] 38,500 2} 38,500 
Cruisers (a) 3} 30,000 50,000 
Cruisers (b).. 4) 28,000 10] 63,600 
MSP MOTE tits Ne Gia oo age Seine © cbt 9} 16,299: 54) 69,191 
Torpedo eats ee RTGS, Serre eloly oft Niciwcdlfes earcdoue Pe vere IPRs ebay ois Slee eee 30] 18,000 30) 18,000 
RAPES WOLA iitiel tis sk icc cles Sivas aera sv D2) “QUSeOls Sales: i2 9,870 1 501 13 ye 370 
Total lent gurtace vessels .. ......{ 53}1107126} 12] 8/237] 65/118362] 47 94,79 112 Piet 
USL en 58| 24,478|:..1....... 58| 24.478| 43] 8:782* |101 233" 260* 


*As of Jan, 1, 1940. **Includes ships of 1939-40 program. 
The summary does not include, as to U. S., Britain and Germany, small experimental craft. 


NAVAL DATA FOR JAPAN AND RUSSIA, AS OF JULY 1, 1939 
Source: Official and Semi-Official Data from Latest Sources 


Under age Over age Building and ap- 
Dec, 31, 1938 Dec. 31, 1938 Propriated for Grand total 
No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons are. 
aes ny hi 10 01,400 8 
VUBLONDIIDIE iy («faves 2 oc» : 1 7,080 3 121, ‘ 
Air craft carriers.......| 11 PAG S205 OST a toluene ten 2 35/000 3 ian 350 
Cruisers (a)........ 22. 12 0 17 153,050 
Cruisers (b) .. 15 5 28 176,635 
Destroyers «.. 7 120 156,648 
RUSSIA ‘ ms H 62 82,863 
attleships...0/.6..... 
Air craft carriers....... 1 § ect: 
Cruisers (a)........ Slea38 8 64,030 
Cruisers Ao Sot Se gaeen 3 2 lhe 5 28/994 
Destroyers .. Wee <ul eo 25,024 14 15,883 10 26,295 47 67,202 
Submarines . eee sy LS 59,897 8 4,368 19 12,158 141 76, 1423 


q 


ae 
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United States and Foreign Navies; Airplanes 


SUMMARY OF COMPARATIVE NAVAL DATA 


on the preceding page does 
Mine layers, nor 3 destroyers. 


The United States summar 
cruisers Seattle and Olympia, 3 
cruiser St. Louis, 4 destroyers and 1 submarine. 


855 


(Continued) 


not include in the over-age column the 
Column (a) includes the new 10,000-ton 


Column (b) includes, for 1940 fiscal year, 2 45,000-ton. 


battleships, 2 8,000-ton (b) cruisers, 8 destroyers and 8 submarines, a grand total of 129,490 tons. 


U 
Appropriated, $773,049,151. 


nited States Naval Appropriation Act—1940 


Replacement naval vessels: Construction and machinery, $207,593,712; armor, armament, and ammus-——— 


nition, $46,011,000. Total, $253,604,712. 
Publi 


ic Works, $55,328,550; aviation, $82,798,000; toward modernization Lexington and Saratoga, $4,- 


000,000; strategic and critical materials, $500,000; 


transportation, Navy, $210,519,217. 


reserve material, *$750,000; pay, subsistence and 


Naval Reserve, $9,937,205; Marine Corps, $29,959,075; salaries, Navy Department, $4,162,659: 
education, welfare, $1,906,480; Naval Academy,” $2,087,139. aoe $4,162,050; Sie 


Bureaus Engineering, $26,317,500; Construction and Repair, 


$24,422,500; Ordnance, $31,948,000; 


Supplies and Accounts, Maintenance, $10,524,000; Yards and Docks, Maintenance, $8,530,000; Medical 
Department, $2,600,000; Fuel and Transportation, $8,401,075 


Aviation appropriation, $82,798,000; contract authorization, $20,000,000; total, 


$102,798,000. Less 


amount required to pay off 1939 contract authorization, $15,000,000; available for 1940, $87,798,000. 
1939-40 British Building Program 
(Fiscal year begins April 1) 
2 capital ships of 40,000 tons each; 1 aircraft carrier—estimated 23,000 tons; 4 cruisers (b); 16 de- 


stroyers (8 of 1,920 tons each and 8 of 1,690 tons each); 
atrol gunboats (designated as “‘fast escort vessels of a new type’’)—estimated 900 tons each; 2 
gunboats (designated as ‘‘escort vessels of the normal type’’); 10 mine sweepers; 1 river gun- 


20 
patro. 


4 submarines; 1 fast mine layer. 


boat; 1 depot ship for motor torpedo boats; 1 large hospital ship; 1 royal yacht (also designed for use 


as a hospital ship); 
number of miscellaneous small craft. 


6 motor torpedo boats; 2 boom defense vessels; 1 fleet target service tug; also a 


Also the following additions later made to the 1939-40 program: 

20 new trawlers and 37 more purchased and converted, total 107; 56 vessels of whale catcher type 
(patrol gunboats); 10 ‘‘fleet minesweepers’’ (patrol gunboats); 6 boom defense vessels; 1 cable ship. 
—Grand total 93 new ships and 87 converted ships, total 180 ships. 

2 new destroyers of 1,870 tons each in the Australian program for 1939. 


Since March, 1933, 106 naval vessels have been 
placed in commission in the U. S. Navy, and in- 
cluding the experimental small boat program, 102 
(Aug., 1939) a. “A Tag building ways or projected, 

king a to fe) . 
m Included in yessels completed since March 31, 
1933, and now in commission (tonnage in paren- 
eses) are: 
iareratt carriers—Ranger (14,500), Yorktown 
(19,800), and Enterprise (19,800). : : 
eavy cruisers—New Orleans, Astoria, Minne- 
apolis, and San Francisco (each 9,950); Tusca- 
loosa (9,975), oe + ed (9,375); Wichita (10,- 
; Vincennes (9, ‘ 
ent cruisers—Philadelphia (9,700); Savannah 
and Nashville (each 9,475); St. Louis (10,000); 
Brooklyn, and Boise (each 9,700); Honolulu (9,- 
650); Phoenix (9,575); Philadelphia (9,700); Sa- 
yannah, and Nashville (each 9,4 


1,850). 

Submarines—Cuttlefish, and 23 others (1,110 to 
1,475). Gunboats, 2 (2,000). 

Warships under construction (Aug., 1939): 

Battleships—North Carolina, Washington, South 
Dakota, Indiana, Massachusetts, and Alabama 


(each, 35,000); Iowa, and New Jersey (each 45,000). — 


Light cruisers—Helena (10,000); Atlanta. . 

Aircraft carriers—Wasp (14,700); Hornet (19,- 
800); Atlanta, Juneau, San Diego and San Juan 
(each 6,000); Cleveland, Columbia (each 8,000). 
: on ee Lion and 17 others (800 to 
ne arches tenders—Dixie, and Prairie (each 9,- 
Seaplane tenders—Curtiss and Albemarle (each 
8,625); 4 others (each 1,695). 

Submarine tender—Fulton (9,250). 

Also several submarine chasers, mine sweepers, 


75). 7 ; 
Destroyers—Fatragut, and 58 others (1,345 to | torpedo boats, repair ships, and other craft. 
AIRPLANE STRENGTH OF THE GREAT POWERS 


timates from military and other official sources 
hare and abroad indicate that at the beginning of 
1939 there were not more than 30,000 fighting air- 
planes in the world, and that the number in the 
air forces of the Great Powers did not exceed 
20,000, of which Germany had perhaps 5,000; 
France, 3,000; Great Britain, 4,150; Italy, 3,000; 
Japan, 3,000; Russia, 2,000; the United States, 


2,500. : , ‘ 
i that time Belgium was credited with 350: 
ahd 400; Czechoslovakia, 700; Estonia, 15; 
Finland, 100; Greece, 120; India, 200; Tran (Per- 
sia), 300; Latvia, 80; Lithuania, 70; Mexico, 55; 
Netherlands, 330; New Zealand, 100; Norway, 100, 
Poland, 700; Portugal, 150; Rumania, over 800; 
Sweden, 260; Switzerland, 400; Turkey, 310; Union 
of South Africa, over 60; Yugoslavia, 800; Den- 
mark, 100; Argentina, 200; Chile, 110; Brazil, 150; 
Peru, 80; Uruguay, 45; Venezuela, 15; China, 400; 


st 1,750 planes a month. Germany 


at that time w. 


@ month. 
anada is planning for 5,000 airplanes by 1941. 
op an sad Goes have put in orders with Ameri- 
can makers for several thousand fighting planes, 
including bombers, to be built—some of them 
already are prepared for delivery. Canada also is 
an American customer. x 
In the calendar year 1938 American airplane 
manufacturers exported 861 land planes ($37,370,- 
294 14 seaplanes .($607,030); 1307 airplane 


d 
Ones ($7,899,844); other airplane parts, $21,- 
30,843. 


In the first 6 months of 1939 there were 728 
— Planes ($30,086,094) exported, and 4 sea 
planes. 

In the World War as many as 43 German bomb- 
ing planes took part in one of the raids on London; 
270 tons of bombs were dropped in 103 raids, with 
not much destruction resulting. Against the raids 
the British used 469 anti-aircraft guns, 62 
searchlights, 376 fighing planes, and over 13,000 
soldiers and fliers for home defense. Since then 
the power of the plane has so increased that as 
few as 50 of the big bombers or not more than 150 
smaller ones can carry as many bombs as were 
dropped in England in the World War. 

A very large bomber can carry a load of 4,400 


pounds more than 1,100 miles, at a maximum speed - 


of 300 miles an hour. Smaller bombers can go 
as fast as 350 miles an hour, and some of the com- 
bat planes can climb 20,000 feet in 9 minutes and 
shoot leaden slugs at the rate of 5,000 a minute 
from eight guns (four in each wing). Most of the 
Ks of Western Europe are within range of enemy 
air bases. 

A 500-pound bomb will penetrate 60 feet of solid 
earth or 15 feet of reinforced concrete. The 
splinters from a bomb~hit 50 feet away will break 
through a foot of brick. Water mains, telephone 
and power cables, gas mains, sewers, most of them 
buried but a short distance beneath the street’s 
iictin dies a) crushed, cracked or broken by even 
al omb. 

a the German airplane raid on the British ships 
at Scapa Flow the attacking planes moved hori- 
zontally, dropping bombs at a great height; at 
the Firth of Forth attack they swooped down 16,000 
or more feet and let go their missiles at the bottom 
of the swoop. The results were said to favor the 
dive method. 

Fighting planes, it is said, have proven al- 
ready more effective than anti-aircraft guns in at- 
tacking bombing planes, because they can patrol 
the air. 


A 


856 U. S—Naval Expenses of Five Great Powers 


Naval Appropriations or Expenditures by Powers 
Source: Data gathered by the United States Navy Department 


ee ee 
United States | Great Britain Ja | ce Italy 
Fiscal Year |suly ttosune 30/Apr. 1 to Mar.30/April es March Jan. ae to Dee: 31|July 1toJune30 
Dollars Pounds Francs Lire 
1923-1924. . 328,211,868 64,883,700 276 629.082 797.804.914 844,807,000 
1924-1925. 323,940,512 58,000,000 395,091,875, 1,121.714,351 770,565,015 
1925-1926. 317,495,316 55,800,000 248,924,082 1,028,237,008 774,570,662 
1926-1927. 320,553, 754 67,326,859 225,407,887 1,251,973,465 980. 
1927-1928. 336,441,214 58,000,0 239,069,000 1,842.778,819, 1,209,595,130 
LORE 366, 443,933: 58,123,257 256,406,776 2,431,158, 703 1,151,782,036 
929-1930 375,291,828|e 57,300,000 262,444,744 peer en ey 1,200.433,630 
—~ 1930-1831 357,806,219 52,274,186 242/034, 946 3,427, 184 ,536,028,156 
1931-1932 353,628,362 51,014,752 227,128,589 rR 2, diced 850,514 1,573,622,800 
pr.-Dec 
1932-1933....... 342,176,417 50,164,453 294,767,897 f 2, ron 999,250 1,538,923,277 
an.-Dec., 
1933-1934....... 371,794,636 53,570,000 403,771,338 . 2,709,524,838 1,442,437,232 
an.-Dec., 
1934-1935....... 440,604,669 56,550,000 488,509,658) : 2, is 3; ae ee 1,599,780,477 
an.-Dec., 
1935-1936....... 518,625,222 60,050,000 529,783,434 2,902,858,118 2,173,000,000 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EXPENDITURES OF THE WORLD 
Source: The Foreign Policy Association; other spratoTitee as to 1938 and 1939; figures show millions 
of dollars. 
Se i oe ES a Eee ae ES a a a 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 


North America .. 


United States. . 667.8 540.3 911.7 964 1 5.7 | 1,162.6 
urope...... 2,458.0 | 2,690.8 | 3,519.4 | 7,053.7 |11,185.4 |12,806.9 |14,211.4 |....... 
Britain 26.1 5.5 480.6 595, x; 1,693.3 | 1,817.1 
France 509.2 678.8 582.7 623.8 834.4 2 1.5 | 1,800.2 
GONMIANy pga ie sas ase te 253.5 299.5 381.5 | 2,600.0 | 3,600.0 | 4,000.0 | 4,400.0 ,500.1 
EG UES ipislaiv e's soins 270.6 241.2 263.7 778. 916.1 873.4 

MORES Eee Siete a Sinvc KiaKe aja ie 282.5 309.5 | 1,000.0 | 1,640.0 | 4,002.4 | 5,026.0 | 1,352.2 | 1,500.1 
Far Bast (6 countries). . 469.7 538.3 3 606.7 | 1,431.4 | 2,056.9 },...0.2 
PepsEtire eheeyesr srs! o-niaka e's ae ae sont ts : 296 a ap58 1 | 1,129.8 | 1,755.3 | 1,600.8 


China 93.0 2 93. 95.3 95.3 
World Total (60 countries) | 3,783.7 | 3,962.8 | 5,031.4 | 8,776. 0 12,976.0 |15,468.7 117,581.3 120,000.1 


United States naval aircraft expenditures (exclusive of ordnance)—(1935) $20,691 oot, (1936) $26,- 
ae sd ew ae ,963,000; uae sipltore boos (eis $ aa sae oO: ‘ipany nee 53, 437, 000. The 
estimated expenditures are— 000; (1943 70, 

(1944) $65,248,000. Total 1940-1944—$351,254, 000. : : 18 ba 

War Department aircraft appropriations—(1935) $10,295,579; (1936) $22,999,233; (1937 
(1938) $34,054,311; (1939) $32,185, 803; (1940) $149,305,750. $ : ) ae 


Fiscal Year Total National Total Defen: 

Nation Ending Budget Budget es 
Great Britain. .-...|Mareh 31, 1939—... : $5,472,730,000 
France........ ‘1. .|/December 31, 1938. : 1,922'058,000 $331 501 000 
TWaly.. f:.:. .+-.|June 89 Ds 25 1/892'401,508 873,416,379 
DAPHD cAisirisigiveieis t+ 45 « March 31, 1939 2,414,145,349 - ,600,850,347 
PRUSSIA Ncl yeienrelst oixt + © December 31, 1938 6,631,850,000 1,352,200,000 
GOPMANY se. os sie) s!2 ss 35 6 No German Budget figures have been published since 1935 : 


United States Military and Naval Expenditures 
Source: Officials of the two departments 


Year Year Year 
(Fisc.)| War Dept. | Navy Dept. ||(Fisc.)} War Dept. | Navy Dept. || (Fisc.)| War Dept. | Navy Dept. 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 


Dollars ollars 
1810.. 2,294,324] 1,654,244/|1912..| 148,801,425] 135,591,956//1926. .| 267.3 
1820. . 2'630,392|  4,387,990||1913. .| 160137/353] 133/262°862||1997.. 367 760 Sal Ae 308 O98 
1830..] 4,767,129} —3,239/429/|1914. -| 173,270,486] 139/682'186||1928. || 291'541'415| 331'335.499 
1840 7,097,070}  6,113,897/|1915..| 172'715,421| 141/835/654||/1929. || 310,984'817| 3647561544 
18 "400.2 ,904,709}/1916..|} 164,546,867] 153,853,567|/1930. .| 323,291,496] 374'165.639 
1860. .| _16,409-767| _11'514/965)|1917.-| 358/158,3 39:632,757||1931..| 339'596;530 1071, 
1865. .|1,031,323,361] 122,612/945|/1918. .|4,850,687.187| 1,278.840.487||1932..| 338°920,097| 357°820'860 
1870. 57,055,676 21,780,230 1919. 8.u05, $80. 2hn 2 7002. 310. 785}/1933..| 293;310'103] 349,561,924 
se 71167 "536, 920. . 1,456|| 1934. .| 238'950,719| -274.388'38 
1890 44,582'85 22'006.206)|1921 991,588,055| 650,373,836 ||1935. 268,619, pend 
1900..| 134,774,768] _55.953,078/|1922.-| 374'515,399| 476,775,194||1936. a7 ode ono soraaaens 
1905..| 122/175,074| 117,550;308|/192 291,959,458] 333,201,362/|1937..| 352,734'943| 497'083'719 


‘A r Be 
1910..] 155,911,706] 129,173,717||1924. .| 245,051,775} 332'249'137]|1938.- Fs 
1911. .|_160,129:888! _113/937:644111925..1 254/914'7831 346'142'001/11939.. rea oan, pty eae" st 988 
Up to 1842 the fiscal year ended Dec. 31; on and after 1844 it ended June 30. 


War Department figures, 1921 and since, represent actual expend: : 
not include outlays for rivers, harbors and other non-military ee for military ‘paepasee endiae 


The national defense expenditures for the fiscal year 1939, including items not in the above table 


were: War Department, $489,607;933; Navy Department, $672, 968,992; grand total, $1,162,576, 925 ‘ 
Estimated National Defense Expenditures for 1940—Appropriations by Congress to date, (Nov. 1939) 


for fiscal year 1940 
Military purposes of the War Department, $740,556,556; Navy Department, $778,188,011. 
Total for National Defense, $1,518,'744,567. 
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U. S.—The Navy; Battleships; Navy Yards; Aviation Shore Bases 857. 


Lang = = So ea aa hab ae ans ead ba eran 
The United States Navy 


‘ Source: An Official of the Department 
(Officers, Enlisted Personnel and Naval Reserve Force from 1890 to 1939 inclusive) 


U. S. Navy Naval Militia U. S. Navy Naval Militia 
Year ara eray State Organizat’ns Year ee pn cat a State Organizat'ns 
mlist’d |——_—_——_—_____—_ nlist’d |——————_____—_—_ 
Officers | Pers’el | Officers Men Officers | Pers'el | Officers Men 
ee A a 27 Ee er 3,870 54,234 638 9,170 
1,488 1,149 , Nayal Res. Force 
1,479 1,794 4,694 | 100,539 4,166 57,801 
486 2,376 9,199 | 208,671 15, & 
1,467 2,594 11,209 | 169,575 32,137 | 260,16: 
1,470 2,695 9,119 | 107,601 28,482 | 245,386 - 
1,458 3,339 8,792 | 119,205 19,734 | 204,016 
1,451 7 i ree 3,703 7,831 88,580 340 11,262 
1,494, 20,780 (In reg Navy) 7,873 82,355 4,222 17,511 
1,580 14,501 492 6,302 8,126 87,327 3,975 21,015 
1,683 16,832 567 5,309 8,389 84,289 3,818 24,349 
1,742 18,825 435 4,679 8,574 82,161 3,736 26,042 
1,822 Sad BBS iver afer 0:4 PODS piss bs0 ob 8,904 83,566 3,771 26,414 
¥ 27,245 435 4,901 8,856 84,276 4,091 27,316 
2,014 29,321 439 4,717 8,905 85,284 6,078 29,052 
2,079 30,804 465 4,475 8,985 84,872 7,002 32,316 
2,153 32,163 453 4,620 9,260 80,863 7,549 34,959 
2,238 33,027 5,225 9,423 81,093 7,869 35,060 
2, 39,048 515 5,787 9,449 79,206 7,978 33,359 
2,593 44,129 525 5,639 9,582 80,312 8,557 32,802 
A 45,076 540 5,961 9,721 82,81 9,572 33,351 
47,612 6,592 9,735 93,054 10,828 34,333 
2,964 |. 47,515 615 7,185 9,826 | 100,161 11,733 37,138 
3,143 48,068 615 7,446 10,172 | 104,848 12,578 40,012 
3,271 52,667 596 7,132 10,447 | 110,160 13,74 41,985 
3,438 52,561 606 7,706 


Where figures are omitted they are not readily available in the Department. 

By a Presidential proclamation of Sept. 8, 1939, the enlisted strength of the active list of the Regular 
sa is to be increased by voluntary enlistment to not over 145,000 men; and the Marine Corps to 

i men. 
._ There are navy yards at Portsmouth, N. H.; Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C.; 
Portsmouth, Va.; Charleston, S. C.; Mare Island, Calif.; Bremerton, Wash.; Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; 
Cavite, Philippines. : : 

There are outlying naval stations in Guam (naval hospital and marine barracks); Samoa; Guan- 
taunamo, Cuba; a radio station at San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


United States Battleships as of November 1, 1939 


(Treaty allowance of capital ship tonnage to the United States, 525,000 tons) 


Stan- 1 i 

Ships dard lath! Br’dth| Mean |Spéed Main Secondary | Main /Sec. 

Disp1.|Ov’rall Draft Battery Battery Brds. | Bs. 

Tons |Ft. jIn. In. | Ft. } In. | Knots] No.) In. |Cal.| No.) In. }Cal.| Lbs. |Lbs. 

1916..... 32,600/608/ 0 3 | 27 7 | 20.70] 12 | 14 | 45} 12} 5 | 51 | 16,800) 600 

ibe nee, 1912. ...| 26,100}562| 0 1 | 26 O | 20.95 | 12 | 12 | 50} 16) 5 | 51 440} 800 

California, 1921... .| 32,600/624| 0 6 | 30 7 | 21.46 { 12 | 14 12 | 5 | 51 | 16,800] 600 

Colorado, 1923... . | 32.500/624| 0 6 | 30 6 | 20.67 8 | 16] 45 | 12] 5 | 51 | 16,800) 600 

daho, 1919....... 33,400} 624| 0 3 | 29 6 | 21.50] 12 | 14] 50 |.12 |] 5 | 51 | 16,800) 600 

aryland, 1921... :|31,500|624| 0 6 | 29 6 | 21.09 8] 16 | 45 | 12] 5 | 51 | 16,800; 6 

Mississippi, 1917... | 33,000/624| 0 3] 29 212 12 | 14/].50 | 12} 5 | 51 | 16,800} 600 

Nevada, 1916..... 29,000/583} 0 11 | 27 5 | 20.28] 10 | 14] 45] 12] 5 | 51 +000] 600 

New Mexico, 1918. | 33,400/624] 0 3} 29 6 | 21.00] 12 | 14] 50] 12] 5 | 51 | 16,800} 600 
New York, 1914. .: A 573) 0 1 | 26 0 | 20.23] 10] 14} 45 | 16] 5 | 51 | 14,000 

Kklahoma, 1916 9,000)583| 0 11 | .27 5 | 19.68 | 10 | 14 12} 5 | 51 | 14,000} 600 

Pennsylvania, 1916.| 33,100/608| 0 3] 28 0 | 20.89 | 12] 14 | 45 | 12) 5 | 51 | 16,800) 600 

T 1920... . | 32,300|624] 0 6 | 30 4|21.01] 12] 14] 50] 12] 5 | 651 | 16,800) 600 
Texas, 1914.......|27,000}573} 0 1 | 26 0} 19.77| 10 | 14] 45 | 16] 5 | 51 +000 

West ‘Virginia, 1923| 31,800|6241 0 6 | 29 | 11 | 21.10 8 | 16 | 45 | 12 | 5 | 51 | 16,800] 600 


Opera ases able of maintaining in every respect the ships that are based in them with sup- 
plies mer neces replacement equippage and repair facilities, are maintained at Norfolk, Va., San 
Diego Cal., and San Francisco. Training stations, where recruits receive their initial training, are 
maintained at Newport, R. I., Norfolk, Great Lakes, Ill., and San Diego. Other shore activities include 
recruiting stations and substations, hydrographic offices, and radio-direction finder stations at selected 


points throughout the country. 


Naval Aviation Shore Bases 
urce: Office of Chief of Naval Operations 
Lakehurst, N. J.—Air pe eae Menie® ey air training. Lighter than air graduates about 4 a year, 
chu 1 graduates about 35 a year. : 
Peeeie aivcrate Gattory, manufacture of airplanes and engines. Overhaul of airplanes, 
purchase and distribution of ere parts. Engine testing, experimental work. 
Anacostia, D. C.—Air station, utility and transportation, test and trial of new aitplanes and 


: Je ae station, main east coast base for fleet aircraft. Overhaul and special phases of 


a ia ction. heavier than air training. Overhaul. Trains all naval aviators, officer, 


Pensacola, 5 1 
7 isted. Graduates about 450 a year. Overhauls about 240 airplanes a year. 

een etion fee bases primarily for fleet patrol squadrons, Used also for reserve aviation 
4 activiti 


es. 

“Air station, main west coast base for fleet aircraft. Overhaul of airplanes, about 185 

pom ee hea jor distributing point for spare parts and maintenance material. 

Pearl Harbor, T. H.—Air staticn. Hawaiian base for fleet aircraft, primarily patrol squadrons. 
Facilities for basing, operation and training of squadrons. Overhauls about 16 airplanes a year. 

Coco Solo, C. Z.—Air station. Canal Zone base for fleet aircraft, primarily patrol squadrons. Facilities 
tor basing, operation and training of squadrons. Ovyerhauls about 18 airplanes a year. - 

Sitka, Alaska—Air station, minor base, primarily for fleet patrol squadrons. 


es, 


Source: United States 


The Bureau of Navigation of the Navy Depart- 
ment is responsible for the training and education 
of officers and enlisted personnel of the Navy, in- 
cluding the Naval Reserve and the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. The Bureau of Medicine 
‘and Surgery is responsible for the professional 
education and training of officers, nurses, and en- 
listed men of the Medical Department of the Navy. 
' Midshipmen, when appointed, are given four 
—_ years’ instruction in general and technical subjects 

at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
Postgraduate Work—Postgraduate work is given 
line officers at the Postgraduate School, Annapolis, 
Md., and a few civil universities. 

Naval War College—Newport, R. I., one year; 
advanced course for flag officers; senior course for 
captains and commanders; junior course for lieu- 
tenant commanders and lieutenants with at least 
“six years’ service_as commissioned officers; corre- 
spondence courses for any officer ashore or afloat. 
Army War College—Washington, D. c., one 
ear. 
‘4 Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va., 10 months, 
-Submarines—New London, Conn., six months. 
ficers must have had at least two years’ sea duty 
© be-eligible. j ; 
Naval Finance and Supply School—Philadelphia, 
me year. , 
viation—Pensacola, Fla., eleven months; train- 
g in heavier-than-air craft; graduates of the 


leting two years’ sea duty. They are also eligible 
for training in lighter-than-air craft, at Lakehurst, 
J. Aviation Cadets in the Naval Reserve are 
0 available for training at Pensacola and 3 years 
duty with the Fleet. Fi 
Optical Instruction—Navy~Yards, Washington, 
‘D. C.; and Mare Island, Cal. 
Gyro Compass—Navy Yards, New York, N. Y., 
nd Mare Island, Cal., four to six months. Gun- 
ers (E) with gyro experience available for this 
detail. There is available for radio electricians, 
an 8 month course at the Radio Material School, 
‘at Bellevue. D. C. The Fire Control Instrument 
ear School is at Long Island City, N. Y. The Torpedo 
in ieee is at Newport, R. I., for junior line officers. 
“a he Diving School (salvage and submarine rescue) 
or commissioned and warrant officers, is at the 
Navy Yard, Washington. 
_ Correspondence Course—Correspondence courses 
e issued to officers requesting them, as follows: 
ternational Law, Strategy and Tactics. 
Training Stations—The Bureau of Navigation 


e students of the Naval Academy are styled 
ipmen. Five are appointed annually by the 
e-President; 4 by each member of Congress; 5 
m Puerto Rico; 4 from the District of Columbia 
nd 15 at large appointed by the President; also 100 
listed men from the Regular Navy and Marine 
rps, 50 from the Naval Reserve and Marine 
Corps Reserve; 40 at large, appointed by the 
resident from among the sons of those in the 
Arm: avy and Marine in the world war who died 
1 service; and 20 from honor military schools and 
bel ‘Reserve Officers Training Corps units at 
rtain colleges and universities. ‘ 
Candidates appointed by Senators and_Repre- 
es may also be accepted on certificate of 
, substantiated by an examination in English 
and mathematics; but a candidate may be admitted 
out any mental examination if he is or has 
a regularly enrolled student in good standing 
without condition in a university, college, or tech- 
nical school accredited by the Naval Academy, and 
provided he can submit high school and college 


engineering, 
to take part 


Naval Education System of the United : States : 


aval Academy eligible for this course after com- }. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY AT ANNAPOLIS 


ia 
< x 


ae we 


Bureau of Navigation ’ as 


maintains the following Naval Training Stations: 
Hampton Roads, Va., Newport, R. I., Great Lakes, 
Ill., and San Diego, Cal. ; pie Fa 
The course of training of all newly enlisted men 
covers twelve weeks. Special stress during train- — 
ing placed on (a) training a recruit properly to 
care for his person and property; (b) infantry 
drill; (c) pulling an oar; (d) swimming; (e) small 
arms. ‘ ‘ 
Service Schools—These schools are maintaine: 
to supplement the training carried out on board 
cruising vessels. 

Naval 


for this work. In order to attend the Naval Acad-— 
emy Preparatory School, the applicant must have ~ 
nine months’ sea duty on a ship in full com: 
mission by November 1 of the year preceding the ~ 
year of entrance to the Naval Academy. aia! 

Naval Training Courses—The courses are avail- — 
able to all men of the Navy and are furnished — 
free of charge to any ship or station upon official 


request. ; 
Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps units ha 
been established at Yale, Harvard, Northwestern, © 
Georgia School of Technology, University of Wash- 
ington, University of California at Los Angeles, 
University of Minnesota, in Minneapolis, and Tu-* 
lane University, La. The naval course at these — 
universities is an elective one. ~ 
Naval Reserve—The S. Naval Reserve is — 
trained and educated in naval duties by annual — 


and by correspondence ~ 
courses for officers and naval training courses 
enlisted men. ’ 
Aviation Cadets—Aviation Cadets of the Nav 
eecrve os be katate 20 and years of age. 
at time of appointment; physically, morally and — 
educationally qualified for selection. o 
requirements: 1. 


aeronautical en- 
: 


including period of training at Pensacola and 
active duty with aircraft squadrons of the. Fleet. 
Must be unmarried at time of selection and remai 
unmarried for first two years of period of service. 
- oa 


LA 
as Ensigns in the 
the U. S. Navy or as 2d Lieutenants fn tne 
Marine Corps, to fill existing vacancie 
Graduates who are commissioned shall serve in| 
probationary status for seven years from gradua 
tion, unless sooner discharged. : 

The height of candidates for admission sha! 
be less than five feet, five and one-half inches; - 
the minimum weight at sixteen years shall be 
hundred and twelve. Any marked deviation 
height and weight relative to the age of a 
date will add materially to the consideratio: 
rejection. No person who is married, or who has 
been married, shall be admitted as a midshipman 
to the Naval Academy. Midshipmen shall r 
marry, and any midshipman found to be mart 
shall be recommended for dismissal. Graduate 
the Naval Academy while serving u: 
ee a roan ony s 

or a period of two year 
Each candidate who has eased 
aminations must, before’ 


tionally commissioned either 
yee of 


€ $100 cash de 


rms, clot ext: 
from 


‘ oe Academy 
ained upon application to the Bure i 
tion, Navy Department, Washitgteh van 


me: i : 
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United States 


Coast Guard 


Source: An Official of the Organization 


Coast guardsmen sayed 8,725 lives and gave 


assistance to vessels valued at almost $59,755,039 


* Lighthouse Service was consolidated with it. 


‘of laws relative 
‘for the protection of the fisheries in Alaska of 


_ of game and the seal and otter fisheries in Alaska; 


~ 


ae Ua am year ending June 30, 1938, its officials 
e 3 

he origin of the Coast Guard dates from Aug. 4, 
1790, when there was created by Act of Congress 
what was known as the Revenue Marine and later 
as the Revenue-Cutter Service. Under the Act of 
Jan. 28, 1915, the Revenue-Cutter Service and Life- 
Saving Service were merged into one single organ- 
ization—the United States Coast Guard—which 
constitutes by law, a part of the military forces of 
the United States, operating under the -Treasury 
Department in time of peace, and as a part of the 
Navy, subject to the orders of the Secretary of the 
Navy, in time of war or when the President shall 
So direct. The Coast Guard was further augmented 
when on July 1, 1939, as a part of President Roose- 
velt’s reorganization plan number 2, the former 


In general, the duties of the Coast Guard may be 
classified as follows: 

(a) Enforcement of Federal law upon the navi- 
gable waters of the United States and its insular 
Possessions and upon the high seas where jurisdic- 
tion of the United States extends thereto, including 
prevention of smuggling; enforcement of customs 
laws, navigation, and other laws governing 
merchant vessels and motorboats, of rules and 
Tegulations governing anchorage and movements 
of yessels (Captains of the Port), of law to provide 
for safety of life during regattas or marine parades, 
to oil pollution, immigration, 
ce eeine, and neutrality, of rules and regulations 


international conventions relative to fisheries on 
the high seas, of the Whaling Act, of law and the 
admission of oaths generally in Alaska, of the 
sponge fishing law, and of miscellaneous laws for 
the other branches of the Government; protection 


protection of bird reservations established by Ex- 
ecutive order; suppression of mutinies on merchant 


vessels. 

(b) Rendering assistance to vessels in distress, 
and the saving of life and property on the seas and 
navigable waters of the United States and its in- 
sular possessions and along the coasts thereof; 
flood relief on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and 
tributaries; destruction and removal of derelicts, 
wrecks, or other dangers to navigation; interna- 
tional service of ice observation and ice patrol in 
the North Atlantic Ocean: extending medical and 


_ surgical aid to the United States vessels engaged 
in 


ee 


— 


f 
. 


E 


r 


| 


deep-sea fishing; assisting other branches of the 


Government in the the performance of duties 
assigned; transporting Government agents; caring 
for and transporting shipwrecked and destitute 
Persons in Alaska and elsewhere; carrying the 
United States mails; collecting statistics regarding 
loss of life and property on vessels; keeping navi- 
gable channels free of ice. 

(¢) Maintenance of aids to marine navigation 
upon all navigable waters of the United States, in- 
cluding the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the United 
States waters of the Great Lakes, the waters of 
Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, and Puerto Rico, and 
the navigable portions of the Mississippi and trib- 
utary rivers. Over 30,000 such navigational aids 
are Maintained, including lighthouses, lightships, 
radiobeacons, fog signals, buoys and beacons. These 
aids mark a coastline over 40,000 miles in length. 
Over 60 vessels are employed in maintaining the 
navigational aids, and there are about 40 light- 
ships, including relief ships. 

(d) Constitutes a part of the military forces of 
the United States at all times, operating as a part 
of the Navy in time of war or when the President 
shall so direct. 

The Coast Guard Academy, at New London, 
Connecticut, accommodates about 200 cadets. The 
course, embracing engineering, military science, 
cultural and other professional subjects, is for four 
years. A well rounded program of athletics is 
carried out, and each year a practice cruise, usually 
touching at fordign ports, is made. 

Upon graduation, a cadet is commissioned by the 
President as an ensign in the Coast Guard, he re- 
ceiving the same pay and allowances as an ensign 
in the Navy. Cadets are paid $780 a year with a 
commuted ration. They are required to deposit 
$200 on entrance into the Service, to assist in pay- 
ing for their uniforms; after this, the pay is 
sufficient to meet all expenses. 

Entrance is by competitive examination, held 
about the second week in June of each year at 
designated cities. A sound body is a requisite and 
the age limits are from 17 to 22 years. Applicants 
should be graduates from a high school, and a 
year of college or other preparation is desirable. 

Congress in June, 1939, authorized a Coast Guard 
Reserve, composed of citizens who are owners of 
motorboats or yachts, and who may voluntarily en- 
roll therein, to be administered by Commandant of 
the Coast Guard. 

Further information may be obtained from the 
Commandant, - 8. Coast Guard, Washington, 
D. C., or from the Superintendent, U. S. Coast 
Guard Academy, New London, Connecticut. 


Union and Confederate Losses in Chief Battles of the Civil War 
Source: Official records, compiled by Marcus J. Wright, U. S. War Department 


Union Confederates 
Date | Battle Killed|W’d’d. |Mis.| Tot. | Killed/W'd’d.| Mis. ; Tot. 
——————— 
eee lBull Run, Va........|  481| 1,011 |1,216] 2,708] 387! 1,582 12] 1,981 
Feb, 15-16, 1862 ree Fort Donelson, Tenn..| _ 500} 2°108 234 2,832 2,000 8.14,623| 6,623 
April 6-7, 1862........- Shiloh, Tenn. ato: 1,754 8,408 2,885 3,047 1,723 | 8,012 596] 10,694 
5 Bas nes’ M. eee : = iy G5 ES i a 
Bune a siz 1 is62 Malvern Hill, Va... 724| 4245 |3/067| 8,036 8,602 '875| 9,477 
June 25-July i, 15 Seven Days, Va...... 1,734| 81062 |6,075|15,849| 3,478)16,261 875|20,614 
Sept. 8, 1862... |! ]/Manassas (3nd), Va. '724| 81372 |5,958|16,054| 1/481! 7,627 89] 9,197 
Sept. 16-17,.1862.......° ‘Antietam, Md..’..... 2'018| 91549 | '753J12,390| 2'700] 91024 | 1,800/13,524 
fees 13, 1862........:.- Frederick “Md::| 1/284] 97600 |1,769\12,653| '595| 4/061 653| 5,309 
Dec. 31, 1862-Jan. 1, i863 Stone River, Tenn....| 1,677| 7,543 |3,686|12,906) 1,294) 7,945 | 2,476)11,715 
7 1-4, 1863.........-|Chancellorsville, Va.:| 1/575] 9,594 |5,676|16,792| 1,665/ 9,081 | 2,018|12,764 
mnie ug isos... Gettysburg, Pa.....- 3'155|14,529 |5;365|23,049| 3/903/18,735 | 5,425|28,063 
Sept. 19-20, 1863... ....- Chickamauga, Ga....| 1,657| 9:756 |4:757|16,170| 2/312|14'674 | 1/468|18,484 
"93-25, 1863........ Chattan ‘Tenn ._| '753|-4'722 | '349] 5,824] '361/ 2,160 | 4'146| 6,667 
Roy By 1864......:...|Wilderness, Va...... 2,246|12,137 |3,383|17,666| Reports of losses incomplete 
May 10,12, 1864.51.22: Spotsylvania, Va... . 753] 9.367 | '800/10,920} =“ “%  « ef 
Re Te ig ea: Soe eee Va. .c..| 2048) 9.938 [de2ilteses] 
out) iste J ioe Cedar Creek, Va. 4 3/430 |1/591] 5,665] 320] 1,540 ) 1,050 | 2,910 
30, 1864... .: |: |Branklin, Tenn . 189] 1/033 |1,104| 2,336] 1,750| 3,800 702 | 6,252 
wove 1865. *{|Petersburg, Va... 625| 31189 | 326) 4/1 No report of losses - 
ate -: Appomattox, Va. 1,316| 77750 |1,714|10;780 


The deaths in the Union and Confederate armies during the Civil War, according to records 
in the Weiitant General's office in Washington, D. C., were: 


Union Men Confederate Officers Men 
103,705|| Killed in battle..... ace ..| 2,086 50,868 
ied ti disesce = ee re 221:791 || Died of wounds......-...-.-+ 1,246 20,324 
ther deaths. ... woiateiks = 24,448 || Died of disease...--.+....--- ‘i 1003 
Total (all causes)........- F349 GRAN, O Total so ocine «ste ao ae eel 4,626 | 129,159 


860 United States—World War Casualties; Troops in U. S. Wars 7 


Casualties of 


Total i 
Mobilized Killed and 
Forces Died 
ALLIES Number Number 
MERUIBSISY Casavajb tito teiaisvenate oteke 12,000,000 1,700,000 
PF ANCC es serine ros «tiers « 8,410,000 1,357,800 
British Empire......... 8,904,467 908,371 
TONY ne eke cist h stchesshad es 5,615,000 650,000 
United States.......... 4,355,000 126,000 
DADA SO eae ys sin inie o's 800,000 30) 
FLOUMIATIS: SS /s\ers ate as oe < 750,000 335,706 
RGN heist c #5 7,343 45, 
PBOIOUIMU Mars iiss a 40'.f0.< os 267,000 13,716 
Greere seater axe. wes’ 230,000 5,0! 
Ortega iisn acd 3. oe 100,000 7,222 
Montenegro........... 50,000 3,000 
WPOtal Pt... ses ss 42,188,810 5,152,115 
CENTRAL POWERS. 
KOBPINANY Y sitc/io2 vo. slo' 11,000,000 1,773,70 
Austro-Hungary . 7,800,000 1,200,001 
Murkeyiy. se's\e' be 2,850,000 325,000 
STAM ERTL OMe ctect 210 eis 1e'e0 1,200,000 87,500 
i ign | Cee ea 22,850,000 3,386,209 
Grand total..| 65,038,810 8,538,315 


Figures for the United States include marines 
serving with the army. Separate army strength 
statistics show 4,057,101 individuals in service, of | 
whom 2,059,629 served overseas. This does not | 


All Belligerents in the World War 


Source: U. S. War Department 


Wounded Prisoners Total Per 
Casualties jand Missing| Casualties | Cent 
Number Number Number 
4,950,000 2,500,000 9,150,000 76.3 
4,266,000 37,000 ,160,800 73.3 
2,090,212 191,652 3,190,235 35.8 
947,000 600,000 2,197,000 39.1 
sess: 4,5) eaye ie 
10) ‘ p 
120,000 80,000 535,706 71.4 
133,148 152,958 331,106 46.8 
16 4,659 93,061 34.9 
21,009 1,000 27,000 11.7 
13,751 112,318 33,291 33.3 
10,000 7,0 20,000 40.0 — 
wath nee SS ee eee 
12,831,004 4,121,090 22,089,709 52.3 
4,216,058 1,152,800 7,142,558 64.9 
3,620,000 2'200000 7,020,000 90.0 
400,000 250,000 975,000 34.2 
152,39 27,029 266,919 22.2 
8,388,448 3,629,829 15,404,477 67.4 
21,210,452 7,750,919 37,494,186 57.6 


include Marines who served with the Army in ~ 
France. Wounded casualties include, for the United 


States, those who died of wounds, numbering 
14,500. Gas poisoning killed 1,221 soldiers in ~ 
hospitals. 


American Army Battle Casualties in World War 
Source: United States Army and Navy Records 


A. E. F. A. E. F. (Sib.) Grand Totals | 
Nacure of Casuaty [QU REDE) Bh | roam Os Bajo | Se [STS] ia [ARREST 
Killed in action......... 1,655|...... 35,886| 37,541] 1] 26| 27] 1,656|...... 35,912| 37,568 
| -ss0l css. 12,375| 12,934|....| 8} .8| _ 659|..-... 12,383] 12.942 
Wounded, not mortaily...| 6,471 3|176'147|182.622| 4! 48] 52] 6,475 3|1767195| 182,674 
Mopalerd nase hs esa 8,685 3|224,408'233.0971 51 s2! 87! 8,690 3'224,4001 233,184 


Battle casualties of the U. S. Navy and the 
U. S. Marine Corps are not included in the figures. 
Includes troops in Northern Russia and at sea. 

The casualties not included in the above table 
were: Died of disease, 62,670; died of accident, 
4,503; drowned, 727; suicide, 965; murder or homi- 
cide. 318; executed, 35; other causes, 228; total, 
69,446. Measles killed 2,370; poison gas, 1,399. 


Marine Corps casualties were—killed in action, 
1,450; died of wounds, 1,007; died of disease, 304; 
accidentally killed, 28; died of other causes, 18; 
Hae 2,807. Wounded, 17,714; total casualties, 

United States Navy Losses at Sea in World War— 
Killed in action, 30 officers and 326 men; died of 
wounds, 6 officers and 52 men; lost at sea, 41 
officers and 416 men; total, 77 officers and 794 men. 


ym 


Troops Engaged in United States Wars 


Source: Adjutant-General’s Office, United States Army 


Dates Troops Engaged ‘ 
War Active Hostil-| Regu- |; Volun- 4 Total 
From— To— ities Ceased ; lars teers Drafted | Troops 
Revolutionary War..} April19, 1775|Jan. 14, 1784/aApril 19, 1783]......./......... = ieee ioe b 
War of 1812....... June 18. 1812|Feb. 17, 1815) Jan. §, 1815] 56,652) 471,622/....... «-|¢ 528,274 
C9 with ene ad ene ea eM eed a eens pheut. ig eee esate oe aeal Sanne 6, } 
Vv! ar (Union) .. D 5, ug. 20, , 1865 »215) 1,933,779 y 
War with Spain....| April21; 1898/April 11, 1899| Aug. 13° 1898| 57°320| 9astoge]. =129-954 mertnryt 
World War........ April 6, 1917lJuly 2, 1921! Nov. 11, 1918! 545.773 728,234! 2,783,0941n4,057,101 


a Proclamation of Congress read to Army at 12 
o’clock noon on April 19, 1783. b Estimates on total 
troops run from 250,000 to 395,858. Greatest 
strength of Continental Army was about 35,000 in 
November, 1778. c Evidently represents enlistments 
and not individual soldiers, hence is considerably 
in_excess of actual number of troops employed. 
d Hostilities began on this date. The Act of Con- 
gress approved May 13, 1846, declared the existence 
‘of a state of war. e Capture of the City of Mexico. 
f Date of Gen, Lee’s surrender. g Of this number 
46,347 were actually drafted; the remaining 73,607 
served as substitutes. h Army only, does not in- 
clude Marines who served with the Army in France. 

There were 2,112 French soldiers and sailors who 
lost their lives in the American Revelution. A 


monument to their memory was unveiled at the 
Palace of Versailles, near Paris, on June 17, 1936. 

As to the number of Confederate troops in the 
Civil War, Woodrow Wilson, in his ‘‘History of the 
American People,’ put the total at 900,000. Prof. — 
H. Hart, of Hampden-Sydney College, fixed Con- 
federate total between 700,000 and 800,000. 

As to the losses in the American Reyolution, 
Maj. Gen. James F. McKinley, Adj. Gen. of the — 
Army, says, under date of March 28, 1935: 

“Available statistics, compiled from records on 
file in the State and War Departments and from — 
authoritative historical documents, show that at 
least 4,044 American soldiers were killed and ap- — 
proximately 6,000 others were wounded, not mor- 
tally, during the war.” 


Allies and | By Centrai| @8ainst | Dura: 
entral tion of 
sociates Powers Powers Wie 
5 a ee 
-...|July 28,1914) Aug. 6,1914/4 3 4 
Aug. 1,1914) Nov. 3,1914/3 7 3 
Aug. 3,1914)/Aug. 3,1914/4 3 8 
Aug. 4,1914) April 7,1917|4 3 7 
INov. 23,1914) Aug. 4,1914/4 3 7 
.|Aug. 9, 1914) Aug. 6,1914/4 3 5 
-.j/Aug. 27, 1914/ Aug. 23,1914/4 2 19 
.-|Mar. 9, 1916} Nov. 23, 1916/3 11 19 
“30% Gl ASAE ene May 23,1915|3 5 19 
5 Re are June 6,1915]3 5 4 
, - Aug. 29, 1916} Aug. 27, 1916/1 6 10 
St ee Sara Noy. 23, 1916]1 11 18}/ 
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nnn PONS ee a 
Declarations of War 1914-18 to Armistice Nov. 11, 1918 


Source: The United States Department of State 


The joint resolution of Congress, approved Aprit 


' 6, 1917, provides ‘‘That the state of war between 


the United States and the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment which has been thrust upon the United 


' States is hereby formally declared.” 


‘ 


= 


{ 


2 
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 erals 


The existence of a state of war between the United 
States of America and the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government was declared by 
joint resolution of Congress approved Dec. 7, 1917. 

Russia surrendered to Central Powers Dec. 16, 
1917; Roumania, May 6, 1918. 

Bulgaria surrendered to the Allies Sept. 29, 1918; 


Against Dura- 
Allies and | By Central 

Associates Powers piece ba ft 

Yr. MOD 

United Stategy ss... April 6,1917/1 7 6& 
Panama. ...5./.. --/April 7,1917}1 7 4 
Cuba. April 7,1917)1 7 ‘4 
Siam July 22,1917/1 38 20 
Liberia Aug. 4,1917}1 3 8 
China Aug. 14,1917/1 2 28 
Brazil Oct. 26,1917/1 0 16 
Guatemala...|... . |April21,1918}0 6 21 
Nicaragua... |)... 25.6 ..|May 6,1918}/0 6 5 
ELGUU? $355 on. fa xe ce nut July 12,1918}0 3 30 
PRGRGUIAR ¢ o.«5 |'s tx id btn Be July 19,1918}0 3 23 


Turkey, Oct. 30, 1918; Austria-Hungary, Nov. 2, 
1918; Germany, Nov. 11, 1918. 

Peace treaties—(1918) March 3, in Brest-Litovsk, 
between Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey; (1918) March 7, between Ger- 
many and Finland; (1919) June 28, in Versailles, 
between Germany and Allies; (1919) Sept. 10, at 
St. Germain, between Austria and Allies; (1919) 
Nov. 27, in Neuilly, between Bulgaria and Allies; 
(1920) June 4, in the Grand Trianon, between 
Hungary and Allies; (1920) Aug. 10, in Sevres, 
between Turkey and Allies. 


U. S. PEACE PACTS WITH CENTRAL POWERS 


(Memorandum by the Department of State) 
“Treaty between the U. S. and Germany Restor- 
ing Friendly Relations signed at Berlin, Aug. 25, 
1921; ratification advised by Senate, Oct. 18, 1921; 
ratified by the President, Oct. 21, 1921; ratified by 
Germany, Noy. 2, 1921; ratifications exchanged at 

Berlin, Nov. 11, 1921; proclaimed, Nov. 14, 1921. 
“Treaty between the U. S. and Austria Estab- 
lishing Friendly Relations signed at Vienna, Aug. 
24, 1921; ratification advised by Senate, Oct. 18, 
1921- ratified by the President, Oct. 21, 1921; rati- 
fied by Austria, Oct. 8, 1921; ratifications exchanged 


at Vienna, Nov. 8, 1921; proclaimed, Nov. 17, 1921. 

“‘Treaty between the U. S. and Hungary Estab- 
lishing Friendly Relations signed at Budapest, Aug. 
29, 1921; ratification advised by Senate, Oct. 18, 
1921; ratified _by President, Oct. 21, 1921; ratified 
by Hungary, Dec. 12, 1921; ratifications exchanged 
io ae fale Dec. 17, 1921; proclaimed Dec. 20, 

In proclaiming the treaties Restoring Friendly 
Relations with Germany and Austria, the Presi- 
dent declared the state of war between the U. S. 
and the Governments of. Germany and Austria to 
have terminated on July 2, 1921.” 


Wars Since “War-to-End-Wars” and the Kellogg Pact 


Source: Official Military Records 


* The ‘‘waf-to-end-wars’’ ended with the Armis- 
tice (Nov. 11, 1918) but wars have not ceased. 
The Kell pact, designed to outlaw war, was 
‘signed in Paris (Aug. 27, 1928) but did not stop 
wars. Since then the undeclared war has come 
into being. 
Sitice the signing of the Armistice the following 
wars have been fought or are being fought: 
1918-1919—Poles and Ukrainians fought for con- 
tfol of Eastern Galacia, which was finally awarded 
to Poland for 25 years. . 
1919—Red Russia crushed White Russians led by 

Admiral Kolehak in Siberia, General Denikin in 
the south and General Yudenich in Estonia, all of 
whom were assisted by the Allies. 

1919-1921—-Guerrilla war in Ireland, conducted 
by 2,000 armed Republicans against 7,300 British 
auxi known as ‘“‘Black and Tans.’’ Treaty of 
peace resulted in Irish Free State. 

1919-1922—-Spanish war in the Riff (Morocco). 
At Melilla (July, 1921) Spain lost 10,000 men killed. 

1919-1926—Conquests in Arabia by Ibn Sa’ud, 
who drove King Husain from his throne at Mecca. 

1920—Russia attacked Poland (March) and 
threatened Warsaw but was heavily defeated (Oc- 
tober) by the Poles. 

_ -4920—Turkey attacked Armenian Republic, cap- 
turing Kars and Alexandropol and securing direct 
access to Russia. 

eee fighting among rival gen- 
in China. 

1921-1922—Greeks invaded Asia Minor but were 


finally defeated by Turks in a month of battle on 


p 


and Par! 


> 


; 
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akaria River. Smyrna burned with loss of $200,- 
& 000. Many inhabitants massacred. 
25—Druse Rebellion in Syria against French 
Administration. Damascus bombarded (October). 
1925-1935—Prolonged struggle between Bolivia 
ay over rival claims to Chaco. 
1926-1 Activity of Kuomintang, Communist 
and maponalist forces in China. Moderates estab- 
ublican headquarters at Nanking. 
1931-1! 'apan invaded Manchukuo, drove out 
the Chinesé Governor, Marshal Chang Hsiao-liang, 
and set. aR Pu-yi, last of the Manchu Dy- 
nasty. as peror. (Undeclared.) 
-1932—Furious fighting in Shanghai between 50,- 


o 


000 Japanese and 120,000 Chinese. Damage to city 
estimated at $350,000,000. 

imron conquered Ethiopia. (Unde- 
clared. 

1936-1939—General Francisco Franco with Nazi 
and Fascist support led a rebellion against the 


Spanish Republic. 
1937—Japan invaded Northern China. (Unde- 
(Undeclared. ) 


clared.) 
1939—Italy invaded Albania. 

1939—Germany invaded Poland, Great Britain 
and France later joining in the war against Ger- 
many. Japan and Russia fought an undeclared 
war along the borders of Manchukuo, Korea and 
Siberia until an armistice went into effect Sept. 16. 
The fighting began May 11. 

The Kellogg pact originally was signed by 15 
nations, and subsequently joined by 48 others. It 
is one of the shortest treaties in history and reads: 

“Article I. The high contracting parties solemn- 
ly declare in the names of their respective peoples 
that they condemn recourse to war for the solu- 
tion of international controversies, and renounce 
it as an instrument of national policy in their 
relations with one another. 

“Article Il. The high contracting Mg eee agree 
that the settlement or solution of all disputes or 
conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise among them, shall 
never be sought except by pacific means.”’ 

Only five nations—Argentina, Bolivia, El Salva~ 
dor, Uruguay and Yemen—held aloof from the 
treaty. Within less than a year it was invoked 
for the first time, when Russia and China fought 
along the Manchurian border and general war be- 
tween them seemed imminent. 

Aristide, Briand, French foreign minister and 
proposer of the treaty, and the then Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, called the attention of 
the two belligerents to the fact that they had 
signed the Kellogg Pact. The general war did 
not develop. However, the pact did not prevent 
the Chaco War of 1932-’35 between Bolivia, which 
had not signed it, and Paraguay. The final award 
in 1938 of the arbitrators in the dispute over the 

haco region considerably increased the area of 

araguay and was generally hailed as ending the 
trouble in that part of South America. 
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United States Pension Statistics 


, Source: An Official of the Administration 
(Includes pensions, compensation, disability allowance, and Emergency Officers’ retirement pay) 


By. Executive Order of July 21, 1930, the Veterans’; bined organization is known as the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration under the direction of Brig. Gen. 


Bureau, the Bureau of Pensions, and the National : ‘ 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, were con-| Frank T. Hines, formerly Director of the Vet- 
solidated in accordance with the Act of Congress,| erans’ Bureau, now Administrator of Veterans’ 
approved July 3, 1930, by the President. The com-! Affairs. 
Year; Soldiers; Widows | Tot. on | Total Disb. Year | Soldiers} Widows | Tot. on | Total Disb. 
(Fis’!) | on Roll | on Roll |Pen. Roll|for Pensions|| (Fis’1)| on Roll} on Roll |Pen. Roll|for Pensions 
Dollars No. No. 0. Dolla: ; 
56,689,229 338,216 | 335,616 | 673,832 | 233,460,635 
106,093,859 419,627 49,916 769,543 | 316,418,029 
138,462,130 422,691 | 345,881 768,572 | 380,025,874 
138,531,483 430,942 | 341,437 772,379 | 377,158,125 
137,504,267 36,776 | 341,404 778,180 | 388,606,769 
137,759,653 427,153 35,39: 62,547 | 345,489,769 
141,093,571 456,530 | 333,609 | 790,139 | 346,748,069 
141,142,861 472,623 | 334,465 | 807,088 72,281,487 
139,000,288 489,805 6,575 16,380 | 403,629,077 
138,155,412 516,566 | 317,798 834,364 | 410,765,338 
153,093,086 525,961 | 306,003 831,964 | 418,820, 
161,973,703 542,610 | 298,2. 40,83 418,432,808 
159,974,056 790,782 | 289,205 |1,079,987 +388, 
1325,160 994,351 | 283,695 |1,278,046 | 545,776,761 
152,986,433 997,918 | 272,749 |1,270,667 | 550,559,342 
174,171,660 581,225 | 257,630 | 838,855 321,376, 
172,417,546 585,95: 252,982 | 838,937 | 374,407,169 
165,518,266 600,562 | 251,470 | 852,032 | 398,992,478 
159,155,089 598,510 | 243,427 41,93 396,030,052 
160,895,053 600,848 | 236,105 | 836,953 | 402,768,696 
180,176,694 602,757 | 239,674 | 842,431 | 416,703,868 


Figures for widows on roll represent the number of deceased veterans. 
The Veterans’ Administration estimated that 592,926 former soldiers will have died since the first 
Armistice Day to Jan. 1, 1940. 
PENSIONERS ON THE ROLL, JUNE 30, 1939 (1938 Figures in Parentheses) 


Civil War—Soldiers and Nurses, 3,516 (5,048); widows, etc., 57,915 (66,873). 

War with Spain—Soldiers and Nurses, 165,710 (170,755); widows, etc., 55,882 (53,345). | 

Indian Wars—Soldiers, 2,525 (2,814); widows, etc., 4,251 (4,426). 

War with Mexico—Widows, etc., 168 (195). 

War of 1812—Widows, etc., 1 (1). 

Regular Establishment—Soldiers, 34,185 (33,062); widows, etc., 9,415 (8,725). 

World War—Soldiers, service connected, 342,072 (340,590); non-service connected, 52,936 (46,748); 
Emergency Officers receiving Retirement Pay, 1,813 (1,831); Widows, etc., service connected, 99 823 
(95,118); non-service connected, 12,220 (7,422). f 

ees “vs ee ot es gS aOR BET etc., 239,674 (236,105). 

ensions pai uring fiscal year H—Civi ar, $33,178,751.64; War with Spain, $1 . 
World War, $242,865,913.83; all other, $15,361,472.91. : $126 
The total number of ex-service men admitted to hospitals or facilities to June 30, 1939, was 1,068,142. 
OTHER VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


. 
1 
f 
: 
On June 30, 1939, there were 84 facilities under direct control of the Veterans’ Admi 
hospitalization’ and domiciliary care of veterans and, in addition to these 31 hospitals Or thes Gotan 
ee et oe a ad ak 3 and State oe bie te being utilized by the Veterans’ Administration 
e total number of veterans remaining in a acilities and hospit: ie 
Bua, peetion opis and 15,426 andes domiciliary ae pitals on June 30, 1939, was 53.861 4 
nm June 30, . , Service and ex-service men and women were carrying 605, 
Insurance policies aggregating $2,561,712,315; Adjusted Compensation benefits ie : teen extenaediee 
4,113,041 veterans or dependents of deceased veterans of the World War amounting to $3,764,118.824.96 ; 
toch neta and amount 3,789,783 veterans received Adjusted Service Certificates ‘amounting to : 
The total disbursements made by the Veterans’ Administration to June 30 
disbursed under the Civil Service and Canal Zone Retirement Acts, amounted to’ $s 360 1e0c1ge Taal 
of these disbursements $1,179,002,368.67 was from insurance premiums and trust funds. > | in 
The largest items are: Adjusted Service Certificates, $3,739,878,169.54 (which amount represents 
ments made on Adjusted Service Certificates and amounts reimbursed to U. § Government Tite 
Insurance Fund on account of loans made from that fund on certificates under the provisions of ine 
World War Adjusted Compensation Act as amended and the Adjusted Compensation Payment Act f 
1936); compensation and pension benefits to veterans and dependents of deceased veterans of all W. ni 
including Regular Establishment soldiers from 1790 to June 30, 1939, $13,702,692. 413 96 milit: md 
naval insurance (Term) $2,127,399,902.85: vocational training $644,887,407.18. ary and 


Arlington National Cemetery 
Source: The Army Officer in Charge 


‘Arlington National Cemetery, situated in Vir- The British ruler, Kin 
ginia across the Potomac River from the City of | President of Nicaragua Were pe PA Og he 
Washington, is the largest in acreage and number | 1939 laid a wreath upon the Tomb. Es 
of burials, of all the National Cemeteries in the | _.lhe Tomb of the Unknown Soldier is construct 


United States. In activity it also ranks fir of Yule Colorado Marble. It wei ert 
' st with | is rectangular in form, 8 feet wide, a tent if Heber 


an average of more than four funerals per day. ri 
(No burials on Sundays or holidays.) : Bar ee ipaat se 3 oe ene high. On the west 
The first burial of a soldier in this cemetery] HERE RESTS” IN 4 BoNncee GLORY AN 


was May 13, 1864, William Christman, a Union 
soldier from Pennsylvania. Up to June 17, 1939, 
48;014 persons have been buried’ there. 
There are 408 1/30 acres of ground, more than 
10 miles of surfaced roads, and 3 miles of sidewalks. 
There are more than two million visitors to the 
Cemetery a year, more than a million and a half 
of these visit the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
lea Soe raha ig ei ane, 3 medals 
e Tomb as a tri “ 
known Soldier. oe caren 


AMERICAN SOLDIER ENCE, BUT TO GOD 
relief, are three fi _ 
—two women—representi enna 
and one male figure Valour, (voy and = eee 
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The Proper Display of the American Flag 


Source: United States War Department 


The proper way of displaying the Amefican flag, 
according to the regulation of the War Department 
in ashington, D. C., may summarized as 
follows: 

When carried in a procession with another flag or 
flags, the flag of the United States of America 
should be either on the marching right, i. e., the 
flag’s own right, or when there is a line of other 
flags, the flag of the United States of America may 
be in front of the center of that line. 

When displayed with another fiag against a wall 
from crossed staffs, the flag of the United States 
should be on the right, the fiag’s own right, and its 
Staff should be in front of the staff of the other 


fiag. 

When & number of fiags of States or cities or pen- 
nants of societies are grouped and displayed from 
Staffs with the fiag of the United States of America, 
the latter should be at the center or at the highest 
paint of the group. 

_ When flags of States or cities or pennants of so- 
cieties are flown on the same halyard with the 
flag of the United States of America, the latter 
should always be at the peak. 

When displayed either horizontally or vertically 
against a wall, the union should be uppermost and 
to the flag’s own right, i. e., to the observer’s left. 


When displayed in a window it should be displayed 
the same way, that is with the union or blue field- 
to the left of the observer in the street. 

When displayed over thé middle of the street, the 
flag should be suspended vertically with the union 
to the north in an east and west street or to the 
east in a north and south street. 

When used to cover a casket, the flag should be 
placed so that the union is at the head and over the 
=o. fo te oe 

en the flag is displayed in the body of the 
church, it should be from a staff placed in Tne Gente 
tion of honor at the congregation’s right as they 
face the clergyman. If in the chancel or on the 
platform, the flag should be placed on the cletgy- 
man’s right as he faces the congregation. 

The American flag should not be permitted to 
touch the ground, or trail in the water and it 
should not be used as drapery or as decoration, 
where bunting of red, white and blue is in order. 
When the fidg is in such condition that it is no 
longer a fit emblem for display, it should be pri- 
vately burned. 

The complete flag circular of the War Depart- 
ment can be obtained by writing to the Adjutant 
General’s Office, Washington. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FLAG 


The President’s flag consists of the President’s 
Seal in bronze, upon a blue background, with a 
large white star in each corner. The design of this 
seal may be seen in the floor of the entrance cor- 
Tidor of the White House. 

When the President Visits a vessel of the United 
States, the ident’s flag is broken at the main 
the moment he reaches the deck and is kept fiying 
as long as he is on rd. 

When the President is embarked on a.boat he 
usually directs that his fiag be displayed from the 
staff in the bow of his barge. When he passes in 
a boat fiying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 
the full guard, four ruffies are given on the drum, 
four flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the 


National Anthem is played by the band, and officers 
and men salute. 

The fiag of the Secretary of the Navy, says the 
National Geographic Society, dates from 1866. It 
is not known who designed this flag, with its white 
“fouled’’ anchor in the center and its white stars 
in each of the four corners. 

The Secretary of War’s flag was authorized in 
1897 by order of the Adjutant General’s Office. It 
is scarlet, with a white star in each corner and the 
coat of arms of the United States in the center. 

(2) A color is a flag carried by unmounted units. 

2) A standard is a flag carried by mounted or 
motorized units. — 

(3) An ensign is a flag flown on ships. 


The American Flag, Its Origin 


Source: Chicago Bureau of Parks, Recreation and Aviation of Department of Public Works 


In 1775 the Philadelphia Troop of Light Horse 
earried a standard with thirteen alternate blue and 
silver stripes in the upper left-hand corner. At 
Cambridge on January 2, 1776, Washington without 
authorization of the Continental Congress, raised 
a flag consisting of thirteen alternate white and 
red stripes with the crosses of St. George and St. 
Andrew in a blue field in the upper left-hand cor- 
her. It was called the ‘‘Union Flag.” “Grand 
Union Flag’ and the ‘“‘Continental Flag’’ and was 
employed until displaced by the Stars and Stripes 
adopted by the Continental Congress. 

s beautiful tradition that Betsy Ross, as early 

‘une, 1776, made a Stars and Stripes flag from 

@ pencil sketch supplied by Washington but 
¢! the points of the stars from six to five, 
has @ a classic. Historians doubt its ac- 
curacy.. Half a dozen localities claim to have 
been the place where the Stars and Stripes was 
first used. Within N. Y. State such contention 
has been for Ft. Ann on July 8, Ft. Stanwix on 
Aug. 3, Bennington on Aug. 16, and Saratoga on 
Sept. 19, 1777. The flag with thirteen stripes and 
thirteen stars, authorized on June 14, 1777, con- 
tinued to be used as the national emblem _until 
Seger passed the following act, which Presi- 
lent Washington sigried: __ 

“That from and after May i, 1795, the flag 
of the United States be fifteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and white; and that the uni 

_ fifteen stars, white in a blue field.” : 

This action was necessitated by the admission of 
the states of Vermont and Kentucky to the Union. 

“The flag of 1795 had the stars arranged in three 
tows of five each instead of in a circle, and served 
for 23 years. 

“with the admission of more new states, how- 
ever, it became- apparent that the 1795 flag would 
have to be further modified; hence in 1818 a law 
was passed. by Congress providing: 

“That from and after the fourth day of 


on be 


_ July next, the flag of the United States be 
thint 


m horizontal stripes, alternate red and 


é 
{ 


white; that the union have twenty stars, white 

in a blue field. 

“That on the admission of every new state 
into the union, one star be added to the union 
of the fiag; and that such addition shall take 
effect on the fourth of July next succeeding 
such admission.’’ 

Since 1818 additional stars have been added until 
today there are 48 on the flag. No law has been 
passed to designate how the stars shall be ar- — 
Tanged. At one time they formed a design Of a 
larger star. Now by common practice they form | 
six rows of eight stars each. 

tsy Ross, it is now said, lived at 233 Arch St., 

Philadelphia, and not at 239. She made flags, but 
says Theodore D. Gottlieb, she never made the firs 
Stars and Stripes. He adds: ‘‘The Department of 
State, the War and Navy Departments, the His- 
torical Sites Commission of Philadelphia and other 
official bodies repudiate the legend. The k and 
pamphlet material available is overwhelmingly 
against the legend. 

“The story arose for the first time on March 14, 
1870, when William J. Canby read a papef before 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society in which he 
stated that in 1836, when his grandmother, Betsy 
Ross, was 84 years old and he was 11, she told him 
the story. He apparently thought little of it be- 
cause nothing was done until 1857, when at the 
suggestion of his Aunt Clarissa, oldest daughter of 

tsy, he wrote out the notes as he remembered the 
conyersation. 

“Nothing further was done uhtil 1870 when he 
wrote his paper. The Historical Society of Perinsyl- 
yania thought so little of the paper it neither 
catalogued nor kept a copy of it. Even George 
Canby, younger brother of William, disputed several 
points in the paper. 

“The legend grew to strength from 1888 to 1893 
when promoters secured an option on the so-called 
Flag House. _ Y 

“Modern historical researchers are giving much 
thought to Francis Hopkinson of New Jersey as the 
possible designer and the Fillmore or Bennington 
flag as the first flag.” 


864 U. S. Wage Earners’ Index of Living Costs 
Index of Wage Earners’ Cost of Living in U. S. 
Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics ¥ 
(Based on cost of goods purchased in 32 large cities combined) 
(Average 1923-’25=100) 
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Ay., 1913] 57.4) 63.1] 55.7| 61.4] 53.9] 47.7) 50.1)|Dec., 1928| 99.4)103.2| 93.3} 95.5} 99.7] 90.5|102.8 
Dec., 1914| 58.9] 66.3] 56.3| 61.4] 54.5] 49.6] 51.6||Jume, 1929) 99.1/103.7| 92.8) 94.3} 97.0) 90.2/103.0 
Dec., 1915] 60.1] 66.3] 58.3) 62.3] 54.5) 52.8] 53.9||Dec., 1929) 99.6|105.7| 92.2] 93.3} 99.1) 89.9]103.4 
Dec., 1916] 66.9] 79.5| 66.9| 62.8] 58.5] 61.0) 56.8}| June, 1930) 97.7/101.2} 91.5) 92.0] 95.9] 88.8)103.7 
Dec.. 1917| 79.4] 99.1| 83.1] 61.5} 66.9] 71.8] 70.4||Dec., 1930] 93.8) 92.1) 88.1} 90.1] 98.1} 85.1/103.4 
ec., 1918] 95.8]118.2|118.9| 64.7| 78.7] 97.8} 81.9||June, 1931] 88.3] 80.6] 83.4] 87.3} 93.7) 79.3]102.8 
June, 1919} 98.2|117.3|128.8| 67.3| 77.8]}104.0] 84.3||Dec., 1931) 85.1] 76.2] 77.6) 83.9) 95.3) 74.9)101.8 
Dec., 1919]109.8|126.4|159.5| 73.1] 82.6]/123.0] 92.9|| June, 1932| 79.7) 67.6] 73.5} 78.5) 88.8] 68.4/100.4 
June, 1920}121.2|146.1/168.6| 79.4] 91.3]137.0} 99.2||Dec., 19 76.6| 64.7) 69.5| 72.7| 89.8] 65.6] 98.8 
Dec., 1920]112.2|115.7|151.0| 87.5/103.7|132.8/103.2|| June, 1933] 74.5] 64.9] 68.4] 66.8} 84.9] 65.8] 96.4 
May, 1921|102.8| 95.8|129.8} 92.7] 98.4/114.3/103.2||Dec., 19 77.2). 69.6] 76.2| 63.9) 90.0) 73.5] 96.8 
Sept., 1921}101.7/102.1|112.2| 93.3] 98.2/103.2/102.5|| June, 1934 78.4) 73.4) 77.9] 62.7| 87.7) 75.0) 96.6 
Dec., 1921/100.3] 99.7|107.2} 94.8] 99.1|100.4|102.0|| Nov. 15,734 79.1) 75.3) 77.8; 62.7) 89.0) 75.5) 96.7 
Mar., 1922] 96.8] 93.51102.4| 94.6] 96.3] 95.0}100.4|| Mar. 15,’35] 80.6] 79.8] 78.0] 62.6] 89.3] 76.0] 96.8 
June, 1922] 97.0] 95.6|100.4| 95.0} 95.9} 93.2) 99.5|| July 15,’35 80.4] 80.2] 77.8] 62.7] 84.9] 76.2| 96.7 
Sept., 1922} 96.4] 93.3] 99.3] 95.2)100.9] 93.4] 99.2|| Oct. 15,°35) 80.7| 80.2} 78.0] 63.3] 87.7| 77.0] 96.6 
Dec., 1922) 97.7] 96.7] 99.4] 95.8/102.2} 96.3] 98.9|| Jam. 15,’36) 81.3] 81.6] 78.3] 63.5} 88.3] 77.0] 96.6 
Mar., 1923] 97.6] 94.6/100.8] 96.3}101.5)100.7| 99.0|| Apr. 15,'36 80.6] 79.4] 78.6] 63.7] 88.0] 77.3] 96.5 
June, 1923) 98.7} 97.7/101.1| 97.3) 98.7|102.8) 99.1]| July 15,’36 82.0] 84.0] 78.4] 64.2] 86.1] 77.5) 96.4 
Sept., 1923] 99.9/100.0|101.9| 98.2} 99.8/102.9] 99.6||/Sept. 15,’36 82.4] 84.3] 78.6] 64.6] 87.4] 78.2] 96.5 
Dec., 1923/100.2| 99.5/101.8] 99.7/101.1/102.9 ek Dec. 15,’36| 82.4] 82.9] 79.6] 65.4] 87.8] 79.2) 96.8 
Mar., 1924) 99.0] 95.9/101.5/100.2} 99.9/102.1| 99.7||Mar. 15,’37) 83.8) 85.4! 80.9] 65.9] 88.1] 83.1] 97.3 
June, 1924) 98.9} 95.9/100.6/101.3} 97.6] 99.4) 99.8}|Jume 15,’37| 84.5) 86.3} 82.1] 67.5} 84.9] 85.1) 97.7 
Sept,, 1924] 99.2) 97.3] 99.5]101.4) 98.9] 98.6] 99.8||Sept. 15,’37| 85.0] 85.8} 84.0] 68.1] 86.0] 86.7] 98.1 
Dec., 1924/100.0| 99.5} 98.9/101.7] 99.5] 99.1/100.2|| Dec. 15,’37} 84.5} 82.6] 84.0] 69.3] 87.3] 87.5] 98.6 
June, 1925/101.4/104.2| 98.5/101.4} 97.9] 97.9|100.8|| Mar. 15,’38| 83.0] 78.6] 82.8) 69.4] 88.0) 85.4) 98.5 
Dec., 1925/104.0]/111.1] 97.9|101.3}105.8/ 97.8)101.1||June 15,’38| 83.3] 80.2) 82.3) 69.7] 85.5) 84.6] 98.7 
June, 1926|102.5/108.9] 97.1/100.4|100.0] 95.8/101.0|| Sept. 15,’38) 82.7) 78.7] 81.7] 69.6] 86.8] 83.4} 98.6 
Dec., 1926/102.3/108.1| 96.2)/100.0)103.4| 94.7/101.4||Dec. 15,’38| 82.7| 78.6] 81.5] 69.6] 88.0) 83.3] 98.6 
June, 1927/101.9]108.7| 95.3) 99.0} 99.4) 93.4)101.7 || Mar. 15,39] 82.0] 76.4] 81.1] 69.6| 88.4 83.2] 98.5 
Dec., 1927/100.4/104.7| 94.0} 97.9|100.6| 93.0/102.1||Jume 15,’39} 81.7] 76.3) 80.9] 69.5] 85.4| 83.2] 98.5 
June, 1928! 99.2!1102.5! 93.8! 96.5! 97.7! 91.11102.1 
Food prices cover 51 cities since June 1920. 


Index of Wage Earners’ Cost of Living in U. S., 1914-1939 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; Figures based on cost of goods purchased in 32 large cities 


combined. 


Average 1913=100 
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a |Dec., 1928)173.2)163.6|167.4|155. 5}184.9]189.8)205.0 
Dec., 1914]102.7|105.0)101.0}100,0|101.0/104.0]103.0 ||Sume, 1929|172.7|164.3| 166.6|153-5|179.8|189.1|205.4 
Dee., 1915]104.7|105.0/104.7|101:5|101.0/110.6]107.4||Dec., 1929|173.7|167.5|165.6|151.9/183.8]188.4|206.1 
Dec., 1916]116.6|126.0]120.0]102.3]108-4|127.8|113.3||Jume, 1930/170.3|160.4]164.3|149.8|177.8|186.1|206.8 
Dec., 1917]138.3/157.0|149.1]100.1/124.1/150.6|140.5||Dec.,' 1930|163.6|145.9|158.1]146.7|181.8]178.4|206.3 
Dec., 1918|166.9|187.3/213.4| 105.3] 146.0|205.0/163.3||June, 1931|153.9|127.7|149.7|142.1|1738|166.2|205.0 
June. 1919]171.1]185.9/231.1/109.6) 144.2/218.0]168.0||Dec.,’ 1931|148.3]120-8]139.3|136.6|176.6|156.9|203.1 
+» 1919]191.4|200.4/286.3] 119.0] 153-1]257.8]185.4 ||Jume, 1932|138.9|107-2|131.9|127.8|164.6|143.4|200.2 
June, 1920|211.3/231.6|302.6) 129.2] 169.3]287.2]197.8 ||Dec., 1932|133.5|102.6|124-7|/118.4|166.5|137.5|197.1 
Dec., 1920/195.6|183.3/271.1/142.5]192.2]278.3/205.8||Jume, 1933|129.8|102.8|122'8|108.7|157.41137.8|192.3 
May, 1921|179.1]151-8]233.0|151.0|182.4|239.7|205.8||Dec., 1933|134.6|110.3|136.7|104.0|166.9|154.1|193.0 
Sept., 1921|177.2/161-7/201.3]151.9]182.0|216.3|204.4||June, 1934|136.6/116.3|139.8|102.1|162.5|157.2|192,7 
Dec., 1921]174.9|157.9)192.5|154.4/183.8|210.5/203.4||Nov. 15,”34|137.8|119.4|139-7]102.0|165.1|158.3|192.9 
Mar., 1922] 168.8/148.1|183-8/154.1]178.6/199.1]200.1|/Mar. 15,°35|140.4|126.4|139.9|101.8|165.51159.4|193.1 
June, 1922/169.0)151.5|180.3)154.6/177.7/195.5/198.4||July 15,735] 140.1]127.1|139.6|102.1|157.4|159.8|192'8 
Sept., 1922]168.0]147.9]178.2/154.9]187.1|195.8/197.9]] Oct. 15,°35|140.7|127-1|140.1|103.1|162.6|161.4|199.6 
Dec., 1922]170.3/153.2/178.4|156.0)189.5|201.8)197-3 ||Jan. 15,'36|141-7|129_4|140.5|103.3/163.8|161.4|199.6 
Mar., 1923/170.0/149.9/181.0/156.8)188.1/211.0/197.5||Apr. 15,’36|140.6|125.8|141.0|103.7|163.1|162.0|199.8 
June, 1923)172.1]154.8/181.4/158.4/182.9]215.5|197.6||Suly 15,’36|143.0|133.1|140.7|104.5|159.6|162.3|192.9 
Sept., 1923] 174.2/158.5]182.9/159.9/185.9/215.7/198.6||Sept. 15,’36/143.6|133.7|141.1|105.21162.0|163-81199.4 
Dec., 1923/174.7|157.7/182.8]162.3/187.4|215.6|199.4||/Dec. 15,’36|143.6|131.4|142.9|106.5|162.8|166.0|193.0 
Mar., 1924/172.5/151.9)182.2/163.2|185.2/214.0|198.9||Mar. 15,’37|146.0|135.3/145.3|107 3|163.3/174.2|194.0 
June, 1924/172 3/152.1/180.6/164.9/181.0/208.4|199.1||June 15,'37|147.4|136.8|147.3|109.8|157.4|178.3|194'8 
Sept., 1924] 172.9] 154.1/178.7/165.1/183.3|206-7|199.1||Sept. 15,'37|148.2|136.0|150.8|110.9|159.5/181.7|105, 
Dec., 1924]174.3/157.7/177-5/165.6/184.5|207.7/199.8|/Dec | 15,°37|147.3|130.9|150.8|112.9|161.9|183.31106, 
June, 1925/176.7)165.1/176.9/165.1]181.6]/205.2/201.1]|Mar, 15,’38|144.6|124.5|148.7|113.0|163.11179.01196, 
Dec., 1925/181.3/176.1/175.8] 165.0/196.2|205.0|201.6||June 15,°38|145.2|127.0|147.7|113.4|158.4|177.3|196. 
June, 1926] 178.7/172.6) 174.2] 163.5/185.4)200.9|201 5||Sept. 15,°38|144.2|124.7|146.6) 113.3] 160.8|174. 81196 
Dec., 1926|178.3/171.3/172.7)162.8|191.6]198.6/202.1|/Dec. 15,738|144'2|124 5|146.2/113.31163.1/174.6/196, 
June, 1927/177.7/172.2/171.0/161. 1/184.3/195.8)202.8|/Mar. 15,°39|142.9|121.1/145.5|113.3|163.9|174 4|196, 
Dec.,_ 1927/175.01165.8/168.7/159.41186.6|195.0/203.7||June 15,'39|142.5|120.9, 145.3 113.2|158.4/174 4/1964 
The cost of Milady’s beauty in the United States , Hair cut: : 
for 1939 was estimated at more than $20,000,000 | Facial treatments. 21.1110 2.17127002" #25 Bed. gaa 
by Miss Frances Martell, secretary of the Ameri- | Hair tinting and dyeing......._). 1.) 77* 170 10,000 
can Cosmeticians National, Association. Manicures”. <p sijociasrawcr 1 ana oe . 
BEGUM WAVES (cls uss, tle reielala s Spell ee mares $113,000,000 ! Cosmetics; dcwes: o.), “ccs eee 13/000°000 
Permanents . 1.0.6. eee eee es 000,000 Scalp treatments....................... 4000; 
Finger and marcel waves.............. 40,000,000 } Shampoos ...< 1.00: Gnyeoeio nes eae 


PAO 


4,000, { 
2,000,000 
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Manufactures in U. S. by States, 1937 and 1935 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
(Because they account for a negligible portion of the national 


output, plants with annual production 


valued under $5,000 have been excluded since 1919.) Z 
Peano: 1 oct) st, | WAGHH a) eee 
Earners : 

State Census No. (Aver.) Wages in- Cost of . Value of 

Year Estab. No. ear Materials Products 
United States........... 1937 | 166,794|8,569,231) $10, 112,882,711 |$35,539,332,824| $60,712,871.737 
1935__| _167,916/7,203,794| 7,311,329,029| 26,441,145,271| 44'993.698'573 
~_ Geographic Divisions: _ Geosraphic Divisions: Tht 
New England... ..| 1937 15,568] 1,022,350] 1,133,392,088| 2,622,659,604| _5,109,917,550 
1935 15,130] 902,658] _'882}428/258] 2/029'877/446| 3'931/000'484 
Middle Atlantic..............|. 1937 49,897|2,386,743| 2,936,509,588| 9/256/477.281| 186.599.775.747 
1935 53,920|2,066,784| 2}199;623/430] _7,010/885/013| 12'562'542.284 
East North Central......... 1937 36,773|2,571,131| 3,505,766,557| 11/523,928,178| 19'970'058.845 
ie? | ieee] AROS el S888 0 Mae eee 

West North Central......... ¢ 8 : "488. ‘ 091.726" 
haat 1935, 13,892] 345,752]  3431978,402| 2/257/984'980| 3'308/118,832 
South Atlantic.......:.......] 1937 15,751] 991,825}  836,180'446| 3/288/204'102] 5°403'449'508 
| ie | ‘Soul Geis] Ssisigaidl Dkiszaag) Seana 

th Central. ...... 68 41 297,938, ,186,135,2¢ »318, 
Wes bot iar | Seal BRS) RbaeLee TER) dea ae 

(1 RE ee g 8,58 x 832, ,693,027, 
a cont 1935, 8,179] 284,213]  177,032:760| 1'332'060,809| 1'892'782'052 
Mountain....................| 1937 3.683] ~ 78,774 96,677,719] 639'193.613 28/950,730 
1935, 3/392| 61/997 66,197,205] _ 406/883/243| — 599'459'538 
Ccci i SO an 1937 16,025 "43 597,096,411] 2,382'674:709| 3,938°647,071 
1935 14/895] .369;696] 4010291597] 1'748/202'153| 2'871/457,429 

land: 
a. 1937 1,171] 75,464 72,263,133]  197,525,575| 348,636,096 
ise | “il gies) Seeseoe| abil deat 
ene 1935 775| 53,833 47,812,060 116,356,667|  207,090/501 
Cit 1937 683] 23,682 24,614,697 58,771,687|  111'876; O51 
iar | aft] bse] hCG!) AL RORTIN| a itagaas 
yy Beet ee 1 E 076, ,364,299, 

ec. 1337 | ats! foxsuy] HSsSzt] Meet) Ageaedeags 
| ae ar | dag Mss) Maio A ae 

2 8 " i ,261,788, 
7 tee aaa 1935 2'820| 223041]  2262531427| 407,9181045| —'899'401,096 

Middle Atlantic: 

Betack 1937 29,749| 995,658| 1,236,048,186| 3,998,266,070| 7,314,446,524 
sek Salaam 1935 33.569] 878,592] '991,677,618| 3/307,514,760| 5/963.850,154 
New Jersey.............-. 937 x 436.745|  523,504/132| 1'890.538,525| 3/253.246/218 

os use | sdger Se) Eee) bee Sra 
9 ¢ : ,176,957, 
“ egal i935 12,926] 814,670]  '816,0227112| 2'320/901,384| 4,191,368,642. 
East North Central: £ 
ee 1937 9,138] 694,205| 957,650,237] 2,793,189,697| 5,099,816,893 
eee: 1935 142) 579/522| 665,855,146] 2/005,767,590| 3.660,903,592 
a hi 1937 3'939| 313/34 402;116,998| 1,478,567,753| 2,497,547, 
ity 1935 3,917] 248,196 257,802,311 946,283,850] 1,648,530,092 
Illinois 1937 11,764| 668,841]  8621793,453| 2,985,246,895| 5/304/282'629 
1935 12/018] 525/945] 581,388,171] 2'131/030,590| 3,743,099,21 
| 1937 '614] 660,676]  986'840.523| 3/204'437.649| 5,296,1) 960 
we 1935 5,544] 531,658 666, 2,428,058,898} 3,986,178, 
Wisconsin................- 1937 6.318] 234) 1365, 1/062'486,184] 1/772'310, rts 
‘(ores 1935 6,286| 196; 204;200/564| °784'486,171| 1/313/814,794 
West North Central: 
3,718] 89,925| 107,393,009] 624,564,846] 937,462,797 
et 1935 3,701| 76,24 77,974,350 500,843,276 746,350,564 
cyt 2a 1937 '454| 67,878 76,193,244|  473'394/82 709,458, 
er 1935 2'457| 56,541 55,482,989 98:717,77 575,370,868 
Vo Si ee 1937 4'291| 186,831]  202°585.847|  944/984'934| 1,505,383,00' 
\ hia 1935 4,379| 157,683 153,734,808 742,708,576) 1,183,637,068 
North Dakota.............. 1937 28 "192,212 35,570,71 ($36,712 
| we | Bie) une aa ae 
eee es 1935 4o3| 4°40 4°397'847| _44'721933| _ 56,025,617 
Nebraska.............-. 50+ 1937 1,071] 19,590 22,126,284/ 215,077,144) 282,502,287 
a. ge | bus) ares) ates) eae ra 
Seeinit i 1935 1492] 30'481| 31817'670| 349/303°063 457,674,618 
South Atlantic: 
Del ,052 22,991,808 65,979,756] 124,385,887 
ean ga ace 1935 330] 160332 15,259/295 46'604'216 83'015,313 
2,683| 145/932] 156,995,227]  665,027,358| 1,095,862,972 
2'679| 117,24! 108,281,552 4'918,663 1,607,981 
B| Suis] Ineszo6| _as'eesisd7| —_66'231'3 
4 8/11 1952, 231, 
ail tel RT Hae eae 
Tost "334 102°511,473| 257,751,612 480;520,030 
1/027| _ 74,180 7649, 198,820,045 86,574,067 
896] 258,771| 189,265,474 908,903,243) | 1,384,737,680 
ipl eee] SERGE Ge) eae) ant 
29'748 :791, 433, ,911, 
pany eee) tee BAO ea 
59, 10,501; 1145, 
398 130°630 81,495,1 927,406,119 314 825, ‘O15 
52, :501, 1137; 
Teno 51,412 30,961,300]: 74,683,008} 154,929,726 
East South Central: = J 01.676 504,897,342 
3,998 66,248,664]  323,001.6 
Hontucky..-.-..---- 1936 Teall 69809 53,053,233! 284,289,199 becdaca 636 
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MANUFACTURES IN U. S. BY STATES, 1937, 1935.—(Continued.) ee 
> an VO eee ee EEE aE Lae | 


» Wage j 
Peal Mee Wages i Cost of | Value of 
tate Census| _No. ver. ages in st oO 1 alue 
Bre Year Estab. No.) ear Materials _Products 
MPETIEB SOO alls, ccon «5 breceeet ee sen 1937 2,083| 135,073 $109, 247,415 $412,360,076 “$707, 986,784 
‘4 1935 1,991} 112,434 81,245,588 302,431,825} 520,968,985 
PMADHIIA Mit. waiaiseaareee| + LOST 1,874) 120,301 96,058,401 Stacie ota 573,763,522 
yy CT) Be | EG) Sees) sear) HES) re 
DMISSISSIDD). occa ae ov ne eo 1937 , 10 
\egaenag ; 1935 1,059 36,367 19, 1334, 105 70, 808" 521 120, "330, ‘001 
West South Central: ; ‘ 
PRE NOATINGIS 5 3.0/5 cxepatsderag ee 03'+ 19387 || 1,048] 37,280 24,734,112 99,088,930 164,676,277 
1935 1,066 29,076 17,327,951 74,108,308 119,340,868 
Louisiana Hee Sis ct Aa eee 1937 1,684 76,057 60,203,023 380,984,102 580,839,828 
1935 1,611 4 44,981,789 290,576,629 433,519,717 
Oklahoma 1937 1,428 29,551 34,390,477 255,470,399 366,088,721 
1935 1,33 +349 24,520,806 203, ,309 280,676,2 ? 
ao Ey Joe ie) Soda SO eee ee 1937 4,422] 129,501 132,505,115] 1,141,567,954| 1,581,422,40. 
1935 4,167} 99,124 90, 202,214 764,117,513| 1,059,245,252 
Mountain: 
Montana... Meads (ecotess x 1937 515 11,268 15,757,784 134,041,222 176,278, 814 
— 1935 478 8,725 10,591,854 92,862,516 122, 1430, 385 
GEE Oe 0 de et eae a 1937 533 12,797 16,249,586 63,633,304 101,324,545 
1935 455 9,635 10,738,374 41,319,488 64,987,613 
Wyoming . 1937 235 3,795 5,218,821 33,028,167 49,128,729 
1935 209 3,172 4.072.185 29,592,355 42,192,195 
OCIS ES TG) Oh ae ae 1937 1,233| 25,932 31,753,039 145,735,123] 237,838,370 
£05 1935 1,160 20,858 21,530,164 107,762,018 171,350,403 
New Mexico..............4.. 1937 241 3,683 2;991,782 11,485,017 20,598,868 
} - 3 1935 197 2,827 2,232,568 7,812,046 13,573,108 
Arizona OO Souls ead eee 1937 290 7,193 ,602,418 84,721,115 118,355,981 
ee 1935s 272 4,748 5,033,516 39,283,462 456,04 
PLUME MIB iw Se a fase he lee oie 6a 1937 552] 13,094 14,479,158 156,911,426] 204,857,058 
my ; 1935 538 10,808 10,304,262 80,267,726 114,167,157 
MEENOVEGS peice riejs6«s'j-->-7| 1937 84 1,012 1,625,131 9,638,239 20,568,365 - 
42 i San 1935 83 1; 224 1,694,282 7,983,632 15,302,632 
ne acific: 
By Swasbington.. 772... 6s ee. 5. 1937 3,057} 101,260 128,471,946 380,320,890} 675,639,592 
ihe ; 1935 2,840] 79,589 83,969,592 268,943,811] 470,122,615 
- Oregon.... MCE as racsiclers exh 1937 2,107 65,982 79,492,397 194,085,141 363,142,0 053 
oe ; 1935 1,710} 51,006 51,414,772 145,398,383] 259, 
i 2S [ae SO aed ee Ee a 861 302, 189 389, i 068; 1, ey 268, oe e 899; “S65, 426 


1 Bi The item for Wage earners is an average of the ue nnn ae the ry months of an year. 
In calculating it, equal weight must be tales to full-time and part-time wage earners (not reported 

separately by the manufacturers), and for this reason it exceeds the number that would have been 
required to perform the work done in the industries if all wage earners had been continuously employed — 
nroughout the year. The quotient obtained by dividing the amount of wages by the average number 
wage earners cannot, therefore, be accepted as representing the average wage received by full-time 
wage earners. In making comparisons between the figures for 1937 and those for earlier years, nue 
I ikelihood that the proportion of part-time employment varied should be taken into account. 


Manufactures in Continental United States, 1849-1937 a 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


se 


Year Wage Wages in Cost of Vv 2 
(Cal.) Estab. | Earners Capital Year — Materials rae 


Aver. No. Dollars Dollars Dollars 
533,245,351 236,755,464 555,123,882 


025, »891,219, 
512,191 :306,143 | 9'813;834/390 2,320,938,168 | 7,343'627'875 


The figures above, 1849-1899, cover factories, and | every plant with yearly produc 1 ro 
land and neighborhood industries, and include more. Value figures for 1869 aor ae or + 


FACTORIES, EXCLUDING HAND AND NEIGHBORHOOD INDUSTRIES, 1899-1914 
These figures also include plants with yearly products valued at $500 or more 


207,514 = vty 763 8,975,256,496 | 2,008,361,119 6,575,851,491 | 11,406,926, 
21 0 i 8, 500, 2 14,793,902, oe 
27, 518 | 7,023,685 | 22'790,979,937 4,067,718 "740 = sey res 
No. Wage Wass in the ce PY er 
Earners | Horsepower Year cc Yas ey * 


6,896,190 22,290,899 4,067, 
29'327 669 $4,067,718, uae bf :278,333, aR #20) Hite (poets 817 


3 21'0 pe na Bee" 3 
33,004,298 (853,288 858 
35/772,628 an COIGED 
38/825,681 


i : ve ie :311,329, 
166,794 | 8,569,231 10,112,882,711 | 35,539/332" 334 


‘Other 1937 data (1935 in parenthesis)—salaried empl 
2,716,866,216 ($2,253,424.877); Value added by manufaniaee, an 73" 338, als’ eesti} 383300) ; 


United States—Manufactures, by Industry Areas 


Manufactures by Industrial Areas, 1937-1935 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census. 7 
Oras | Wate’ | Salarend 
sus sh- alarie Wage Cost of alue o 
” Area Yr. | ments| employe | earners |Salaries | Wages |mat’ials predaee i 
. No. No $1,000, $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
1,217,171} 8,569,231] 2,716,866|10,112,882|35,539,332160,712 
United States......... 1,058,501] 7'203;794| 2'953°424| 73111329] 96 441/145|44° 008 608 
Industrial Areas, Tot. 93 772,776) 4,768,548] 1,802,620] 6,251,248|20'835/391/36,279 
“ ; eas g 674,434] 4,023,883] 1,501, 15,2 O7 
: New York City—Newark-— 2 167,711| 848,345 5 4. 
Jersey City Area....... 935 | 3 154,793] 766,351 
New York City........ g 22, 112,445] 506,208 
¥ (included above)...... . 935 | 26, 107,951} 474,756 
Chicago Area........... 9% 9,019 96,939 538,775 
9: 9,30: 82,008] 421,397 
; Chicago City.......... 1937 7.737 73.3% 391,185 
, (included above)......} | 1935 | 8,035 63, 311,599 
Philadelphia—Camden 1937 5,604 52, 345,553 
li 3 eee 1935 } 5,844 48, 312,377 
Philadelphia City {1937 | 4,147 35, 213,851 
(included above)......] | 1935 4,420 32, 199,261 
’ Detroit Area........... {1937 | 2.451 44, 406,882 
q \ 1935 | 2,513 35, 330.676 
F Boston Ares............ {$1937 ] 5,443 39, 247,685 
‘*’ | 1935 | 5,204 35, 226,936 
Pittsburgh Area........ 1937 | 2,041 29, 227,675 
1935 1,927 24, 174,717 
4 Providence—Fall Rive 1937 | 1,982 15,5 158,075 
fe New Bedford Area... .. 1935 1,958 14, 141,891 
r? Cleveland Area......... {1937 | 2.337 27,5 163,319 
71935 | 2,379 23, 138,310 
. Bridgeport-New Haven-| \ 1937 1,684 21, 146,07 
, Waterbury Area.......| | 1935 1,633 19, 122,187 
4 St. Louls Area...... {1937 | 2,484 23,931| 140,876 
| 1935 2,543 20,505} 115,325 
Milwaukee Area........| | 1937 1,776 22.867] 120,957 
- 11935 | 1,781 19,506 9,12 
t Los Angeles Area....... {1937} 4,504 27,263] 128,555 
\ 1\ 1935 | 4,361 19,687 94,013 
Cincinnati Area...... | 1937 1,665 16,797} 101,044 
y | 1935 | 1,737 15,580 85,931 
Baltimore Area......... 1937 1,835 15,111} 105,615 
{ 1935 1,924 12,674 4,415 
Buffalo Area........... f 1937 | 1,407 19,177} 105,722 
| 1935 | 1,436 15,716 82,094 
= San Francisco—Oakland | { 1937 3,261 17,536 88,414 
- i ae ot ee -| (1935 | 3,133 15,792 76,963 
Worcester Area.........| { 1937 1,083 11,407 88,203 
>- : f1935 | 1,040 10,003 3,50 
‘ Youngstown Area...... | 1937 467 8,413 83,251 
‘ 1 1935 430 6,11 60,634 
: Hartford Area..........| { 1937 666 10,406 70,079 
a 1937 | - Sos] 1034] Ba'BB8 
RRTORUAXES c....-...-. 1937 308 : , 
A | 1935 301 8197] 49,774 
¥ Minneapolis-St. Paul 1937 | 1,622 11,494 55,509 
4 {1935 | 1,631 11,356] 46,637 
1937 580 5,875 56,850 
te { 935 380 5207]  48°393 
7 1937 391 3,741 50,574 . 
x } 1eae $96 13,683 37/690 27/367| 78,619] 143,659 32a 
q 7, ae 9: 4 2, , ; i ; ; 
OE ad 1935 | 78 10.045 "ba 0,667} 50,260] 100,593)’ 235,73 
Reading Area.........- } 1937 485 3,98. 45,429 8,9! 47,348 73,15! 156,920 
yee 1935 | 4071 Gan] aetise| 1s.eso] Sz’aai 136/087] 2B 17 
Holyoke 589 “ F 5, , 26, . 
8p “nes ae a. k x + ee 1936 589 Hee, rer ioe vane Prius rtp 
. = ectady— ; ' 5 Z 5,58 
Raa arcs... toes |) oo 7433] 37.640] 16,456] 39896) 94.486) | 205.810 
| Area....... 8,225 ,410 f F , , 
ee Oy Aree De 7 6.6 14'869| 401209] 351'677| 474/050 
Seer Toledo Area.<.......... 1937 500 6,741| 41,716] 15,256] 59,023] 191,106] 334,092 
J 1935 | B08} aN! 3T3ee| - le'a67| —80°388| | 185007] 2071488 
anapo SS As 7,696 ; 16, s ; ; 
4 a A ae ee 735 6,840 34,244 14,174 36,096] 120,261] 227,680 
; Scranton—Wilkes-Barre | | 1937 556 3,191 33,363 6,363 338 68,338] 133,635 
/; 25 sd ES 1935 591 2,981 3,302 ,88 26,390} 50,22 5,982 
ae ee 1937 432 8,137 47,388 17,256 72,593 129,882} 315,584 
Dayton Area........... 1935 | _ 432 440 125 13,211| 43,032 3,359| 204,759 
1937 1,382 7,047 39,103 13,828 51,292 191,815} 307,401 (3 
Seattle-Tacoma Area. ... {935 1,366 5,849 30,631 11,534 262 132,860 218,823 
: Note by the Bureau of the Census. 
‘ ; pas area: Pittsburgh area: Allegheny, Beaver, Washing- 
4 New. York City—Newark gi SL and | ton, and Westmoreland Counties. 
d Bronx, Kings, New York, Queens, Ricw Hua- | Providence—Fall River—New Bedford area: 
; Westchester Counties, N. Y.; Bergen, Essex, N. J, | Providence County, R. I.; Bristol County, Mass. 
“son, Middlesex, Passaic, and Union Counties, N. J. |" Gjeveland area: Cuyahoga and Lorain Counties. 


Chicago area: Cook, DuPage, Kane, Lake, and 
Will Counties, Ill.; Lake County, Ind. 
Philadelphia—Camden area: Bucks, Chester, 
- Delaware, Montgomery, and Philadelphia Counties, 
na Pa,: Burlington, Camden, and Gloucester Coun- 
¥ ed. . 
Hes trot area: Oakland and Wayne 
\ Betton area: Essex, Middlesex, 
Suffolk Counties, 


Counties. 
Norfolk, and 


Bridgeport—New Haven—Waterbury area: Fair- 
field and New Haven Counties. 

St. Louis area: St. Louis City and St. Louis 
County, Mo.; Madison and St. Clair Counties, Ml. 

Milwaukee area: Kenosha, Milwaukee, and 
Racine Counties. , eS 

Los Angeles area: Los Angeles County. 

Cincinnati area: Butler and_Hamilton Counties 
Ohio; Campbell and Kenton Counties, Ky. ; 


¥ 
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Baltimore area: Baltimore City and Baltimore 
. County. : / 
' Buffalo area: Erie and Niagara Counties. 
e San Francisco—Oakland area: Alameda, Contra 
Costa, Marin, San Francisco, and San, Mateo 
Counties. , ; 


Worcester area: Worcester County. 
Youngstown area: Mahoning and Trumbull 
Counties, Ohio; Lawrence and Mercer Counties, 


Pa. 

- Hartford area: Hartford County. 
__ Akron area: Summit County. ‘ 
_ Minneapolis—St. Paul area: Dakota, Hennepin, 
_ and Ramsey Counties. 

.. Allentown—Bethlehem area: Lehigh and North- 
hampton Counties. 


Wheeling area: Brooke, Hancock, and Ohio 
} Counties, W. Va.; Belmont, Columbiana, and 
_ Jefferson Counties, Ohio. ° 


_ Rochester area: Monroe County. 

_ Reading area: Berks County. 

_ Springfield—Holyoke area: Hampden County. 
_ Albany—Schenectady—Troy area: Albany, Rens- 
selaer, and Schenectady Counties. 

_ Kansas City area: Clay and Jackson Counties, 
-Mo.; Wyandotte County, Kansas. 
- Toledo area: Lucas County. 
_ Indianapolis area: Marion County. 

, Scranton—Wilkes-Barre area: Lackawanna and 
. ‘Luzerne Counties. 


more contiguous, industrially important counties. 


us] 


_ square mile. 


No. | 
estab. 


industry Group Year 


manufactured, illuminating and heating,” nor fo: 
“Railroad repair shops,’’ the figures for 1935 h 
been revised by deducting the data for those | 
dustries. No data for employees of central admin- 
istrative offices are included in the figures for 
either year. i 
The item 


year. In calculating it, equal weight must be 
given to full-time and part-time wage earners (not 


have been required to perform the work done in 
the industries if all wage earners had been con- 
tinuously employed throughout the year. The 
quotient obtained by dividing the amount of 
wages by the average number of wage earners can- 


average wage received by full-time wage earners. 


should be taken into account. 


Profits or losses cannot be calculated from the — 
census figures because no data are collected for — 


certain expense items, such as interest, rent, de- 
| preciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 


"Bach of the 33 ‘industrial areas’’ established for Census purposes is an area from which at least 
40,000 wage earners were reported in the Manufactures Census for 1929, and which comprises one or 
0 More than half of the manufacturing activity of — 
he United States is concentrated in these 33 areas. : : 
The ‘‘industrial areas’’ should not be confused with the ‘‘metropolitan districts’ established for — 
‘53 ulation Census purposes, each of which includes, with the central city or cities, all the adjacent 
-and contiguous minor civil divisions (townships, etc.) having a density of at least 150 inhabitants per 

‘ a) 


SUMMARY BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1937 AND 1935 & ‘ 


Wage 
earners 


Cost of 


Wages material 


prod. 


—, 
‘Food and kindred products... 
‘extiles and their products... 


rest products 


19387 
1935 
1937 
193 
012 


coal 
‘bber 


eather & its manufactures . 


Stone, clay, and glass 
; -Produets....... Cte eee 

ron & steel & their prod- 
ts, not incl. machinery. . 
errous metals and their 


luding 
juipment. 
land, , 


water 
Ir ga popalkahops.\. ‘tore 
%: “J iscellaneous industries... . 


1935 


_ Occupation group 1930 


fanufact 

_ Trade and transportation 

o Clerical service......... 

_ Domestic and personal s 

_ Public service not elsewhere cl. 
: essional service. . 


48,727| 888,298 
48,936] 797,442 9,881,481) 6,724,450. 
20,616)1,814,387 
22,847|1,687,737 


155,310 
355,164 
310,140 


GAINFUL WORKERS 16 YEARS OLD AND OVER IN U. S.: 1870 to 1930 
ie (Numbers in thousands.) 


$977,776,070 | $7,911,368,18 


476 
6 


366,082,739 
284,627,731 


187,550,077 
1,633,609, 546 
1,344,995,119 


industries in the 1937 Census, the fig 


1920 1910 1900 1890 


for wage earners is an average of the 
numbers reported for the several months of the © 


not, therefore, be accepted as representing the 


2,712,042/03 

712, 38 
7 2,227,257,805 
) Does not include data for ‘‘Gas, manufactured, illuminating and heating’ for 1937 or 1935. 


: Railroad repair shops were not treated as manufacturing 
_ for 1935 are not included in totals for all industries as given. 


reported separately by the manufacturers), and 
for this reason it exceeds the number that would — 


In making comparisons between the figures for 
1937 and those for earlier years, the likelihood that 
the proportion of part-time employment varied — 


_ Because they account for a negligible portion of the national output, plants with annual production - 
valued at less than $5,000 have been excluded since 1919. F 


Value of 


265,610,288 
9'510,674,624 


bi 


ve 
thy. 
cm 


* 


wT. 
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Chief Manufacturing Industries in the United States, in 1937 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


No. Es- | Wage 
Industry tablish- | Earners 


Value-of 
ments |(av.No.) 


Wages 
Products 


in Year 


103) °" 9,670|$ 14,249,652/§ 77,953,930 
262| 77,512 


92} 24,003] 33/352/911| 106/568. 
153| 23,695] 318881446] 165'643'975 
15| 6,596] 7,583,688] 3774437194 
189} 5,657] 318921662] 14'377'578 
25} 2,541] 33475034] 27/6077448 
40 372 402,606] — 2'782'730 
73| 13,023] 14,157,450] 63,798,752 
13| 3,280] 4'773'203|  33547'501 
367| 4,732] —4'843'546| —30,323'908 
: 186| 12,075] 9:7491114| 130'001/028 
107| 10,360]  9'849'896 "458,26 
104|  S'308| Bane tegl | deacon 
110] 4,645] —-4/353/383] — 36,870/167 
73h = 25 2,479,969] 131571422 | 
182] 21829] _3;354/946| _ 27'900/734 
3,920] 27,979] 307981318] 276'779'080 
2 530 538, 5,547,319 
147] 1,536] —_1,479!735| 1971827557 
ea 35| 73'sbo| *S'gsa'ose| ar paaens 
Bl . Women's, misses’ and children’s—regular factories. . 12§ si 3350, ,784, 
Bro pons misses’ and children's—contract factories. ei gait beoesl pepe 
Boller-siop prods: 2 cir] 488] aaa88] 35,002088) sealer 
oits, nuts, washers an vets, m Ss q f 
in connection with rolling mills..................-.... 138| 16.840 22,088,126 98,079,243 
Bone black, carbon black and lampblack....... pr oetaos meeeate Petraes 
Bookbinding and blank-book making.................... ree etre tae aan ee 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings...... 0 basse Ly an see Be erane 
Boots and shoes, other than rubber..................... 1030 tease ae ee enaee 
See BOGS, TUDE... so ea. sis os vgs oe en oS 69 SoG Sadiieee Wise 10 
Boxes, cigar, wooden and part wooden................... ioeel eens Pegi yes dog aeetnan 
Boxes, paper, not elsewhere classified ...............-.... ere oe ged (o'saa'ega]  Betaagvae 
ee ee tees cn tc “i iii] 17,193] 2397388] 293’9947425|1,496'162'859 
= asthenia genie a peaneetmbnaebanees Mire t Maser imis eos 
Brushes, other than rubber...... 2222222222222. .221122 3 2i8] 42918 415249283 524,030:639 
oa) oe a Sa ee Pe oe ee ee eee Bas ares Sone eae 3 391/979 
ig gee anal a oeae oop ae bee aa ogael eee? 3315 
Canned and cured (Ash. —_ et ales heaans eat ee 325 18,229 8,705,000 78,410,306 
a and dried fruits and veg les; Ca 
4 E pulecs. preserves, jellies, fruit butters, pickles, and sauces. . ngs poss arene pt Uy Da the 
Carbon paper and inked ribbons..... 3 4 Hen Gia 1308 739 
See eds paper mills 77| 3,315} -4,138/233| 21'137'853 
ee ee Geer iter and’ FY leet "768/309 "1517: 
ne ae is orn 35 429 2807403] 1'336/34 
Carpets and rugs, wool (other than rag)...........--.--- an $8,779 32,171,210 162,186,908 
' * Carpet yarn, woolen and worsted ......---+-.e-2ee--- ees ee et rete ee: 
: Bees: hinens ented. se 43| 1'823| _q'zaz'ese| _"gctse’ 
Cars, e lec. & steam railroad, not built in railroad repair shops 154] 40,466 59,275,986} 335,321,891 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines, and other 87| 23,630] 37,421,831| 138,071,067 
business machines except typewriters ..... aches pene eee el aver pect Mere 
: Caskets, coffins, burial cases and other morticians’ goods. .. ee 17613 18'n82 Bae Eis 
eee ene and Sttings .:.-. - AGT 2+ gaa eae 158| 26;426| 34'070;128| 183/201/048. 
eral sei] SSS) ME setbe] a eam 
2,567 5 '359, 1735, 
al) baal gael) ere 
25 :401| 23966, eas 
16 306 359,151| - 1,689; 
7,402|  8.128°517| 102'346/11 
34| 26,149] 24,182,395] 968/926,91 
693| 55,879| 37,522,223] 169/236,768 
“503; 334i] °s'9aa'eas] ove7ir416 
> 363 . 1942, 871, 
; 5| 23,223] 27,558,699] 97,933,776 
(EA BR ENE peel Oe 78| 73°078 3,719,791]  20;972/560 
a Clothing, leather and sheep-lined. 
Clothing, men’s, youth's, and boys 1,282] 94,361] 101,041,797| 558,997,041 
; —regular factories............. : SEE i z ,041, 
Clothing, men’s, youths’ and boys’, not elsewhere class: 935| 43,953 41,215,535 59,200,233 
—contract factories.................. tees eeitioe : 
: Clothing, women’s, misses’, and children’s, not elsewhe: 654 26,897 20,613,011} 149,958,287. 
Classified—regular facteries............ wee pues 7 : I 
ener ee | St eatiaien's,, nob clkewhe 133} 5,178] 3,304,088] 5,207,468 
z ¢ — Contract [actOries....... 2.222 e ee eee eee ee ects 
ee cg DORE work shirts) Gnd sport garmen’| 675| 69,502] 41,264,987) 204,488,6Rd 
= PECMUMCR HCL iN: so aE aoe shee ste. Baier oleae rapes 
Jem coats,” sults So ets eo Women's, misses’ 27¢/ 1,005] 20,690} 29,707,644| 2090,1aa,e74 
iors’—Tregular factories.............. peteecee: yes ’ 
ear suits and separate skirts, women’s, misses’ .and 762| 18,923} 22,004,040] 31,096,524 
i juniors’—contract factories.......--....------2++--005 94| 20,603} 33,102,643] 357,468,778 
‘ oke-oven Products .... 5... 1. eee eee heer eee i 98 871.775 9, 184,676 
| Gollapsible Tubes..\..5.03..5 5... == SS a eee ane Less 6'590'844| 56,417.673 
ss, eS anc Hacened PAROS acre ale asta yrynxdie as sucka, de side 2 1,382 12'840 13,780,699 iB 178.865 
crete AGUS stetatcrdcleie ls faim. ole wy o lelelatw ts oe) ste ie eins aie. 8 (ee 2 ; ‘ 
Condensed and evaporated milk............- ivdee Saaee 601 8,967 9,9 


s ive i t 
' 


¢ " a? oe 


t 
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CHIEF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES, IN 1937—( 


No. Es-| Wage | 
Industry tablish-|Earners Wases - 

ments |(aVv.No.) in Year 
GOMTOCCHOTIONY a) o are, sieirc tern wipes Wal pene 5 elo. 9.4, 2 ao ane wip guine heise 43,440,677) 
SOARS ROLAE Seats ovale Siero ein epAENG 216 a) / Lie sheidhrel elsUaleceherhia’ eee 397 9,588 9,176,947) 
MGIOVO AGO ATG) EWAN: b- xcate Sosnicls cae 6 > oe «018s oheneee eleusys ai-bstaty 
REC OP END PO GTC sie. 9raiecleie se vercis meal ance « she slvie'al oinlelbas seis lane jones 

Corn sirup, corn sugar, corn oil ‘and starch...........-...-- 

_ Corsets and allied garments.............. 
RE OEUGI ATNOW, AB DEICS voice lo stew 5 ste ciec)s, oso syepbioie tipi: teles o 
Cotton woven goods (over 12 inches in width)............ 
P@OttOMmy STM ANd GATEAG 25. oo. oe 2 are te cee lgnie te = 
“Granes & dredging, excavating & road-building machinery. . 
Curtains, draperies and bedspreads—regular factories. . 


| Products 


- Curtains, draperies and bedspreads—contract factories . 506,220 1,109,068 
- Cutlery (not including silver & plated cutlery) & edge too) 18,633,401] 68,193,656 
- Dentists’ equipment and supplies 4,574 5,347,076} 30,879,281 


49,914,773 
403,073,551 | 
58,502,926 
98-89),805 


49,635 
18,003 


6,985,570} 21,610,782 
335,958,610 1,622/098,291 
9;827,777| ° 26'686,411 


1,631,747 


6,956,166 
5,219,698 
4,968,825 

194,695,037 


ar 
at br 
_ tract factories 
Embroideries—Schiffii-machine products—regular factories. 
Embroideries—Schiffli-machine products—contract factories 
Engines, turbines, water wheels and windmills............. 
_ Engraving (other than steel, copperplate, or wood), chasing, 
P wmetching; and diesinking =... iv. ee ee eee eee 2,771,226 
mgraving, steel, copperplate and wood and plate printing. . 9,883,003 
: E 10,502,815 
729,754 


PERO SUN ER eRtee eat raat ay cosa are aol Stebel © a G2 o06 ¢, siaealsle/o ei ale 
tire Sxtingyishers, CHEMICAL... 4... cee pte ge eee aw en 

Fireworks and allied products. ........... ccc sce e eee eens 
PP PGHMGt SANG ROMMCB cso. 5 12) 1K onc city es eet e eas avs 
lags, banners, regalia, vestments, robes & related prod. 7 : 
avoring extracts, flavoring sirups and related products Seed 


lour and other grain-mill products 59 26,3 30,185 856,3: 
16,794 378 638" a 


_nection with steel works or rolling mills 18,255 

' Foundry products (gray-iron and malleable-iron) 120,024 1ae bay ea 
SUTTER DMOS\s(< Glaciol eta ace Vi dees s oio.0 ibe wpereele ems an egs 51 és 
MBNEOIBEUG OCR noes anise. debe woe ee areasbie ols erorue ame tones 489 Pes 
migOOGs= regular factories... eee eee ete 
ir goods—contract factories 

ds, men’s, Not elsewhere classified—regular 
eM aN oe. ara cscs Sera oye 12,144 


, 


457 
12,798 
154 


ee ee ee eee “ 
ding s and office fixtures .. a 170,073 Perel 854.175 D 
Sproncodiahd dyed... 6s ..0. 22 -i 0. eyes spe om ss 121] 6,343| 8/335;170|  21,780;8e7 
yvanizing and other coating, done in plants not operated in z a aie 
onnection with rolling mills 1,119] 1,376,140 ro Sal 
5 2] 79,051] 101/587/694' 


»691,994) 
111,788,403 
136,263,681 


11,346] 9,229,930]. 
18,664 21'268°806 
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CHIEF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES, IN 1937—(Continued) 


No, Es-| Wage 
Industry tablish-|Earners Wages Value of 
ments |(av. No. ) in Year Products 
CMRI RORITOCUT TN 1. 2)divlln woth awe dim cect ck teas $ 21,603,338)$ — 541, 983. 
Ink, Lip Rael oe, 2 5 Sy Sec ie a oa 4,084,886 4 46545 
In nk, eRe On AS 2 is ct etenias «od eee. 370,319 a 475,600 
, Insecticides and fungicides, and industrial and household 
chemical compounds not ~.sewhere classified............ 4,659,372). 71,168,239 
Instruments and apparatus, professional, scientific, commer- 
Pe PERIOL OL MNII EEF ee Pe Voc hace Shs ced acivencvee 23,542,783 96,013,179 
zt Jewelers’ findings and materials . 3,001,845 21,683,664 
7 Jewelry .. 23,272,878} 96,601,025 
Jewelry and instrument ¢ cases 3,692,251) 12,202,471 
Jute goods. Sete Err elo Meter sr ae ate. 8 5,190,090] 25,565,353 
intited éloth.....<...-... steiae"A'd Ake & 10,557,973 ,000,775 
Knitted outerwear—regular factories......... 19,503,525! 102,244,481 
Knitted outerwear—contract factories ...... 2,050,006 4,591,559 
, Knitted  eaiebiegs tbh 2: hee Aaa wich 28,560,353] 117,766,627 
4 Lace goods. tex i mapahe le nce ¥ 9,056,880 28,342,437 
} 06,118 4,390,587 
1,833,114 5,433,428 
6,399,011 31,084,240 
1,850,328 10,217,004 
58,332,160] 387,908,170 
; 2,956,215 1114; 143 
' 24,918,165 115,096/494 
f 9,610,09 35,021,960 
1,627,773 7 ,040 
6,604,395 35, 1540 
Esquar, ¢ TLS Se eae ee AE 7,412,365 113; 102) 963 
} OST. Fe Bead 2 gee ok 79,275,069| 537,105,238 
© Liquors, oven ugk or 2; aces Te agian ess ¢ See 6,731,737 »455,2 
i Lic uors, vinous . Sis pate C-TES IE ee f 3,051,175]  42°732'657 
b OS ee ea 35,928,073] - 137,730,581 
eee ean railroad, “mining and industrial, not built’ in 
p railroad repair shops . 14,845,259 72, aaa 158 
a Lubricating oils and greases, not made in petroleum refineries 2,839,411 112) 635 — 
4 Lumber and timber products not elsewhere classified . . 275,033,684] 848, 481, ‘316 | 
, Macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli and caren = »719,299 50, "752 
4 Machinery not elsewhere classified . oe 217,737,078] 964,150,996 
Machine-shop producis 4s 155,337,046] 652,751, 157 | 
Machine-tool accessories and machinists’ precision nee 55,956,935] 16 002/009 - 
, aeacnine 7 ESS iteo = ey eee 7 78,283,964 Pep se ptt l: 
4 ES Seat Ee Na Pe rs ee 2,923,387 94,629,627 
4 Marble, granite, slate and other stone, cut and shaped .. 24,381,321 a 
SI ee 5,391,827] 30,902,138 
b 19,811,446] 113,119'753 


Mattresses and bed a not elsewhere Se. [Eee , 
ae packing, Te: Sea ae en .. at 


=. 


170,386,207 2, 787, 357,940 — 


factories ...... SON eee ee ee 2216 rei i A445) 
M — contract factories .....-- 52 e- sees nee eee S i 
Millinery—ec earths, ground or otherwise treated .. a3 4,897,581 27,160,982 
Mirror and picture frames.................----..-.:.-.- 3,432,511 12,767,238 
Mirrors and other glass products made of purchased glass.-. 13,980,561 ,009, 12 
Miscellaneous articles not elsewhere classified............. q 12,904,568 (304,231 
Models and patterns, not including paper patterns......... 9,762,172 27 200 
Motoreycles, bicycles and parts..........-...-...e0000-- 8,206,866 36,044,287 


,0 
439,939,723}2,030,017,798 - 


_ to DONS DEES fs3e woes yn 
Motor-vehicle bodies and motor-ve' D Sire aes ane ae 78 


Motor vehicles, not including motorcycles. . 
Mucilage, paste and other adnesives, except ‘glue and rubber 


cement 313,416 4,209,629 
? Musical-instrument parts and materials; Fiano and elnowhé 1,715,968 4977, 795 
4 rum not € Ww 
Musical inst: ents “ e = and materia is 4,075,304 ines 
: Organs . 1,235,125] —_4/636,921 © 
Musical instruments: Pianos. 7,062,299 21,703, ‘055.2 
Nails, spikes, etc., not made in wire mills or in plants operated 
in connection with rolling mills.................++.+... 2,746,448] 11,929, 131 5 
, Needles, pins, hocks and eyes, and slide and snap fasteners. 10,154,453 36, 239° "581 rr 
4 Nonclay Potrictorles Se a xto ay ES aie ab puaceiaata heck 6,330,518] 28,457,233 
us-m: rTOus-mMe ‘oducts, 

P aie aac daa Bes S Se Seen 115,514,739) 669,373,994 — 
Sn Oil. cake, and meal, cottonsced......:....-..-scs:sreve ee 1531,570| 242/042'808 
_ * Oil) cake and meal, pred OT EP Ot eee re ereee 3,591,310 356, 5: 

OMGloth. 3... 26... ee IT hit os oo ig vias Tate's 1,698,300] 12,817,461 | 
- Oils, oe aah Sho eset ES ES BEL ee eee eee es . aeoee eae aed 
Oils 1962, 476, 
ie py cleew! er seattuey not made in meat-packing “estab. 1,606,804] 44,562,6! 
, Sees CURRIN a ee ALS. Saas eed <Oieas Cvs» ale 2 gow sins oo « 14,465,097| 47,461,134 
; Outerwear, children’s and infants’—regular factories....... 13,294,749] 77,521,733 
_. Outerwear, children’s and infants’—contract factories...... Pte: ese deneen 
sav iaplh eien le ea Se aeeeeee 143,079°887] S57-089.764 
goods not elsew HELO GIBSEING hk ols cir te tens, < > ols 834, 205, 
; Y Bere toecorinis: Blocks (except brick & Stone) & mixtures 2,418,555} 25,288, ane 
‘| Pencils, lead (including mechanical) and crayons.......... 5,216,307 22 "430, 7 
Pens, fountain and stylographic; pen points, gold, steel, and 
t Oh Tl Ae ee eee = poh pel ia eae 
SE a ee eee ‘ toe , ' 
Pereaient eri ae Saver 140,414, 750|2,546,745,730 
Photoengraving, not done in printing establishments. > ; . A . 
togra tus 28,875,712) 115,887,589 
ne Prolene appa z 2'412'522| 716477105 
laning-mill prod. & other wood en prod. not elsewhere classi- 
4 fied, sem e od. Sails ut conudoted with gee ee 67,745,277) 312,552,253 — 
lumbers' -chin: 
os oe Mee ae: ae ee eee ee Hp 113, 90,049 
tery, MCCA WANG wocaaerir 7. wale we Pea °329, 725, 
otter, dncluai be packing, wholsesale Pe RA a tee a - pe er eas ao a shete 
Printers’ machinery and equipment........--.....-+-+-.. 195'049'59¢\ 809" oe ae 


Printing and publishing, book, music and job........... oe 
i 7 ve Lay 
ee 
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CHIEF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES, IN 1937—(Continued) 
No. -Es- 


Industry 


tablish- 
ments |(av-No.) 


Wage 


earners 


—— + 
Printing and publishing, newspaper and periodical......... 
Processed waste and recovered wool fiber—for sale......... 
Pulp (wood and other fiber).-..........-----22+--220--++ 
Pumps (hand & power), pumping euip. & air compressors. . 
Radios, radio tubes and phonographs.................-.-. 
Rayon and allied products............ ‘s-2 SS yeti sone hes 
~~~" Rayon broad woven goods (18 inches wide and Over)....... 
Rayon narrow fabrics..........-.....- Marat loci; Delt ako 205 
Rayon throwing and spinning—commission only........... 
— Rayon yarn and thread—processed for sale..............+. 
~Refrigerators and refrigerating & ice-making apparatus.... 
ace cleaning ane Polishing . cio si 6 2s. See ee Pele ec ee cate 
Roofing, built-up and roll; asphalt shingles; roof coatings 
RMBTSMETA TE ORMOND «iste! ) tie eosin ts Dies « ieee Pe eracave ¢ bine ibes elle ste 
Rubber goods other than tires, inner tubes, & boots & shoes 
super tives And Imner tubes:..2.2. 2.2 eet eee eee es 


Serew-machine products and wood screws.........-....... 
Sewing machines and attachments..... eo cts acs 
Sheet metal work, not specifically classified... . - Rinse pee 
Ship & boat building, steel & wooden, includ. repair work. ... 
Shirts (except work shirts), collars and nightwear—regular 

BORED Gio. occas age eae ene ee Sees Pre 


3 Shortenings (other than lard), vegetable cooking oils and 
Pacino Ea RE aS fess finvere's (e,0, osiem ees Me aichehes sis eume' a 
Signs and advertising novelties...... Me uote, gouge 
Silk broad woven goods (18 inches wide and over) 
ie Narrow TADTICS. 26-2. een. ee ee nee 
Silk throwing and spining—commission only 
Silk yarn and thread—made for sale... .. 

. Silverware and plated ware......... 
Smelting and refining, copper. 
Smelting and refining, lead a 
Smelting and refining, nonferrous metals other than gold, 

silver and platinum, not from the ore................... 
mmelting and retning, zine: ..... 2... 2c ek ee dee eae 


A Springs, steel, except wire, made in plants not operated in 


Steam and other packing, pipe and boiler covering, and 
Baskets not elsewhere Classified .......5...- 0.00. c-eeeee 


’ 


26,994 


_ 835,640 


‘ 
Wages Value of 
in year Products 
135,215|$221,880,716|$1,396,030,650 
5,560 4,801,28 38,184,840 
33,570,34 247,191,957 
39,772,540 198,721,326 
52,001,898} 277,807,140 
65,291,053) 354,697,216 
48,946,059} 229,772,966 
4,829,745 18,534,703 
1,191,053 399, 
3,652,307) ,729,185 
71,370,751 363,788,412 
1,356,041 46.852,756 
9,519,685 102,561,748 
54,176,139] 242,716,952 
96,706,731 5,860,262 
2,698,644 13,416,963 
1,445,413 5,149,397 
5,279,462 32,740,610 
460,336 1,617,804 
898,918 6,538,796 
11,371,751 149,598,033 
5,576,272 19,853,0: 
4,115,410 17,856,392 
28,030,091 102,725,033 
13,550,890 34,835,85. 
29,263,331 159,095,535 
93,746,576} 250,457,198 
34,947,531 174,988,122 
6,107,291 9,239,792" 
5,651,480 239,495,067 
19,181,363 75,722,835 
14,010,310 63,097,641 
4,201,011 13,769,856 
7,789,202 15,278,303 
»819,877 40,152,369 ~ 
13,789,589 56,733,355 
20,941,452) 715,354,577 
5,546,558} 253,597,853 
5,972,117 113,006,897 
16,767,128 115,654,535 
19,074,574) 301,291,547 
2,549,491 032,934 
11,730,185 ,460,525 
5,803,978 27,233,204 
73,140,981 294,039,010 
1,126,077 3,331,185 
6,929,564 32,553,818. 
7,356,641 48,175,322 
779,776,491) 3,330,491,150 
9,693,946 31,042,646 
53,898,058} 292,755,904 
11,732,690 107,395,536 
2,379,979 29,151,355 
15,973,300 424,630,784 
8,546,469 77,068,094 
2,192,851 15,038,167 
19,822,100 77,715,723 
2,999,868 35,684,573 
33,139,469} 107,428,810 
488,511 677,549 
2,353,745 17,759,896 
37,194,128} 358,796,401 
»586,777 134,524,233 
21,132,440 80,045, 54! 
15,019,721 63,856,200 
3,709,657 30,285,317 
3,870,161 8,846,538 
9,532,386 46,777,881 
8,458,472 8,719,941 
350,035 29,025,461 
25,956,419 45,006,1 
2,572,398 13,237,294 
5,510,517 30,049,644 
6,562,161 36,372,793 
4,213,335 20,284,779 
622,990 909,837 
6,427,223 


> e d 
a 


a er 
CHIEF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES, IN 1937—(Continued) 


No. Es-|) Wage 
Industry tablish-| Earners Wages Value of 
ments |(avYear) in year Products 


114) 6,383/$ 6,691,4821$ 41,0497422 
» 42} 4'543/”  §'455'289|  26'771/995 


40] ~ 9,302] 11,675,335] 69,888,850 
29 Sess 3,156,276 10,357,644 


304 3,166 3,173,338] 23,573,673 
_93] 24,580 33,967,410) 182,149,268 
563| 33,471 39,207,429] 164,510,083 
60 4,467 4,024,409} 26,144,984 
197| 12,401 11,338.356] 116,699,581 


755) 23,087 19,492,757] 70,267,324 » 
11 3,252 3,557,553 10,299,289 
53 2,563 2,806,822 11,062,761 

332) 61,931 62,597,710) 288,748,200 


41 2,749 2,777,402 13,558,49: 
19 794 1,064,130 6,650,978 
Re ROGUTINE Jeo... ae. 4 20 1,252 1,393,307 4,550,422 
MoeenRGU WEEN BOOKS... 5. ec new eb eee <3 176} 70,227 71,100,699) 408,841,825 
oo ET eRe Ty eee Pe 71 17,303 14,847,002 89,740,804 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted, made in plants no 
operated in connection with rolling mills................. 53! 14,125 19,436,410| 113,768,744 


Developed Water Power in the U. S. by States 


Source: Federal Power Commission; U. S. Geological Survey 
Developed water power (h.p.) in the United States, Jan. 1, 1939, by States. 


U. S.—Chief Manufacturing Industries, 1937; Water and Elec. Pr. 873 - 


so 


Water ; Water Water \ Water 
Pits.| Wheel Pits.| Wheel Pits.| Wheel Pits.| Wheel 
States Capacity|| States Capacity}; States Capacity;|| States Capacity - 
é No. i WE No. 2: No. Bor. No. H. P. 
————\-— — — 
POE, = in 12] 1,044,268/|Ky..... 7 153,426/|N. Y...] 409] 1,847,357||Wash..... 76|. 1,257,876 
Ariz.... 14 aot SSS ee eee eee N. Car.} 103 947,880/|W. Va.... 12 1,460 
P Ark. 5 94,810}|Me....} 194 GOS TIS IN Daksa... 3 Asivcseees Wisc....- 179 528,726 
Calif...| 139] 2,441,301)|Md.... “4 405,004}'Ohio... 20 26,213]|Wyo..... 12 24,464 
} Colo... 48 109,771||Mass...| 260 438,714)|Okla. .. 3 2,258 = re 
: Conn...} 116) 173,407|/Mich...| 144) 526,848/jOre... 75| 493,302]! U. S...|2,869|17,948,906 
i” See 2 872}|Minn. .. 66} 265,157|}Penn... 42| 562,478||Alaska... 32 48,162 
: D. of C. 3 ROE OC SS ee (Serr ie ye 51 27,674)| Hawaii. . . 29 31,978 
fs es. 3 10}|Mo.... 8 235,998]|S. Car... 55 836,021|/Phil...... 4 26,680 
Blea. 5 583. 326| Mont... 23 510,770)|S. Dak. 11 20,313|/P. R.. . 13 38, 
i Idaho. . 57 88,420)|Neb....) 43) 119,942)/Tenn...) 30) 519,123 es 
‘ Se 33 88,829)|Nev.... 11 711,990)|Tex.... 26 100,098||Gr. Total |2,947| 18,093,726 
: ib 29 53,163||N. H...) 161 474,700)|Utah... 60 142,306 
o Iowa... 42 178,696) |N. J.... 23 W404 )/Vt..... 144 286,794 
z Kan... . 17 13,318}|N. Mex. 7 1,500}/Va..... 47| 168,826 
: Developed water power abroad (Jan. 1, 1939), North America, including the United States, 27,000,000 
h.p.; South America, 1,400,000 h.p.; Europe, 28,000,000 h.p.; Asia, 5,125,000 h.p.; Africa, 183,000 h.p.; 
) Oceania, 800,000 h-p. World total—64,000,000 h.p. 
4 a © . 
Production of Electric Energy in the U. S. 
) 
4 Source: The Federal Power Commission 
. Electric Energy Produced Fuel Consumed in the Year 
: Type of Prime Move 
% 
7 Internal : 
} Year Total Hydro Steam |Comb’t’n Coal Oil Gas 
ye. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 Short 1,000 
. Kw. hrs. |j Kw. hrs. | Kw. hrs. Kw. hrs. tons Barrels Cu, ft. 
Le? 43,334,282|| 15,949,050] 27,218,273 166,959} 42,938,000] 10,466,000) 21,861,000 
- 40,886,083]| 14,879,593) 25,831,166 175,324] 31,575,000] 12,046,000) 23,716,000 


47,521,031]| 17,091,953) 30,238,485 190,593} 34,171,000) 13,224,000) 27,181,000 
55,554,567|| 19,232,513), 36,112,791 209,263] 38,966,000] 14,681,000) 31,486,000 
58,887,015!| 19,844,665) 38,809,011 233,339) 37,563,000] 16,643,000] 48,465,000 
65,751,137|| 22,233,423 aoe 181 294,533 mee ene 10,264,000] 46,526,000 


29, 
86,557,804|| 33,389,239) 52,609,015 559,550) 41,390,000) 7,154,000 
95,925,226|| 33,190,745) 62,160,462 574,019] 44,934,000] 1 
94,651,597|| 31,737,724 gauss 635,985] 42,910,000 


1 0, 
121,836,813]| 44,489,183) 76, 766,000] 14,143,000)171,268,000 
1 


electric utilities mae 33,246,341); publicly owned, 4,245,754 (of which munitipal utilities was 2,631,018). 

“The average consumption of coal or coal equivalent of other fuels in 1938 per kilowatt-hour of output 
was 50,574,400 short tons of 2,000 lbs. The output by fuels (kilowatt-hours) was 71.525.000.000—an 
average of 1.41 Ibs. ner kilowatt-hour. 


p ,017, 44,766, : ’ 
16,681,423]| 44,834,410] 70,727,426! 1,119,587] 40,212,000| 13,077,000]170,688,000 . 


United States—Gainfully Occupied 


874 
Persons Gainfully Occupied, by Sex, 1880-1930 
Source: 
Persons 10 Years Persons 10 Years 
and Over in Gain- and Over in Gain- 
ful Occupations ful Occupations 
Popula- |—————_———__ Popula- 

Sex tion 10 Pct Sex tion 10 Pet. 
and |Tot. Pop-) Years of Pct.| of and |Tot. Pop-| Years of Pet.| of 
Census} ulation | Age and of |Pop.||Census| ulation | Age and of |Pop. 
Year Over Number | To-| 10 Year Over Number | To-|_10 

tal | Yrs. tal | Yrs. 
Pop.|jand Pop.|jand 
O’er O’er 
—.. Bot Male 

1930. . .|122,775,046|98,723,047|48,829,920] 39.8] 49.5||1900. , .| 38,816,448|29,703,440/23,753,836 61.2) 80.0 
1920. . .|105,710,620|82,739,315|41,614,248] 39.4] 50.3]/1890. 32,067,880/24,352,659|19,312,651| 60.2) 79.3 
1910...| 91,972,266|71,580,270/38, 167.336] 41.5) 53.3}|1880. 25.518,820|18,735,980|14,744,942| 57.8] 78.7 

1900. 75,994,575|57,949,824/29,073,233| 38.3] 50.2||Female 
1890. ..| 62,622,250147,413,559|23,318, 183] 37.2] 49.2||1930...| 60,637,966|48,773,249)10,752,116| 17.7| 22.0 
1880... .| 50,155,783]36,761,607/17,392.099| 34.7] 47.3/|1920 51,810, 189]40,449,346| 8,549,511| 16.5) 21.1 
——_ 1910. 44,639,989|34,552,712| 8,075,772) 18.1] 23.4 
Male 1900. 37,178, 127|28, aes. os x 319,397) 14.3) 18.8 
1930. 62,137,080/49,949,798/38,077,804| 61.3) 76.2)/1890. 30,554,370}23,060,900] 4,005,532) 13.1) 17.4 
1920. 58,900,431) 42,289,969/33,064,737| 61.3) 78.2||1880. 24'636,963|18,025,627| 2,647,157| 10.7] 14.7 

1910. 47,332,277137,027,558)30,091,564) 63.6] 81.3 


GAINFUL WORKERS 10 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY OCCUPATIONS, AND SEX 


Per Cent Distribu- Per Cent of 


Census Year and Gen- Number 
eral Division of re to 
Occupations 
Total Male Female || Tot. | Male | Fe, || Male | Fer 
1930, All Occupations’. .|48,829,920 |38,077,804 |10,752,116 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || 78.0 | 22.0 
Agriculture......... _|10,471,998 | 9,562,059 | 909,939 21.4 | 25.1 5 91. 
Forestry and fishing. - : 50,469 | "250,140 329 0.5 0.7 ie 99.9 4 
Extraction of mineral - 984,323 893,564 2.0 Pn Te ee 99.9 0.1 
Man'f’g and mechan. Ind. .|14,110,652 |12,224,345 | 1,886,307 28:9 | 32.1 | 17:5 |] 86.6 | 13.4 
Peanceerts and commun.. .| 3,843,147 | 3,561,943 81,204 7:9 9.4 2.6 || 92.7 Tae 
Wiech er 6a 6,081,467 | 5,118,787 | 962,680 12.5 | 13.4 9.0 || $4.2 | 15.8 
Public service (n.e. ¢.)..... 856,205 838,622 17,583 1.8 2.2 2 97.9 2.1 
Professional service....... 3,253,884 | 1,727,650 | 1,526,234 6.7 4.5 14,2 53.1 | 46:9 
_ Domest. and pers. ser...... 4,952,451 | 1,772,200 * 180,251 10.1 4.7 29.6 || 35.8 | 64.2 
Clerical occupations....... 4, 025,324 | 2,038, 1494 ,986,830 8.2 5.4 18.5 50.6 | 49.4 
1920, All occupations .’. . |41.614.248 |33,064,737 | 8,549,511 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || 79.5 | 20.5 
Agriculture.............. 10,665,812 | 9,582.666 | 1,083,146 25.6 
Forestry and fishing... . 270,214 | 269,541 673 O06 | 70: 8 |... || acs 10:3 
_ Extraction of minerals... :| 1,090,223 ) 1,087,359 2,8 2.6} 3.3 [380 2.0: || 29EmnleuOet 
Man’f'g and mechan. Ind. ‘12,831,879 |10,901,527 | 1,930,352 || 30.8 | 33:0 |'°22'6'|] 85.0 | 15.0 
FE REE OES and commun...| 3,096,829 »872,55 224,270 7.4 8.7 2°6 92.8 7.2 
PPP Fes ikea. 4,257,684 | 3,585,701 671,983 10.2 } 10.8 7.9 |) 84.2 | 15.8 
Pablchavive (nie. 0). 38,525 27,939 10/586 1.8 2:2 0.1 || 98.6 | 1.4 
Professional service. 2,171,251 | 1,154,221 | 1,017,030 §.2 ao) 11.9 53.2 46.8 
Domest. and pers. ser 3,379,995 | 1,193,313 | 2/186,682 8.1 3.6 | 25:6 || 35.3 | 64.7 
Clerical occupations. . 3,111,836 | 1,689,911 | 1,421,925 7.5 5.1] 16.6 || 54.3 | 45.7 
1910 All occupations. . . .|38,167,336 [30,091,564 | 8,075,772 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || 78.8 | 21.2 
PAPMIONItUTG oils slsce oom - 12, 388, 309 10,581,685 | 1,806,624 : 
Forestry and fishing. |.) .! "241,806 1/249 B5T 352 ae aA 50.8 ie 
Extraction of minerals. 965,169 | 9647075 1,0 2.5 :) ase. yaaa 99.9 | 0.1 
Man. & mee. industries.. . ||10,656,545 | 8,835,698 | 1,820/847 27.9 | 29.4 |°°29°5'|] 829 | 17/1 
Transp. & communication. | 2,665,269 | 2,549/922 15,347 7.0 8.5 1.4 || 95:7 | 473° 
UBVE0 Chai, Ron ae eae 633,265 | 3,160,562 | 472/703 9.5 | 10.5 5.9 || 87.0 | 13.0 
Pub, ser. (not els. piece (Aad) 431,442 26,6 4,836 1.1 1.4 0.1 98.9 3 
Professional service. .| 1,711,275 976,523 | _ 734,752 4.5 3.2 9.1 || 57.1 43° 
Dom. & personal service. 3,258,298 1,225,395 | 2,530,403 9.8 4.1] 31.3 || 32.6 pee 
Clerical occupations, .... |: 1,718,458 | 1,129,849 | ‘588609 4.5 3.8 7.3 || 65.7 343 


GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, BY STATES AND BY SEX, 1 
(The figures, by the Bureau of the Census, relate to persons 10 Denes ota and over) : 


State Male Female State Male | Female State Male Femal 
— > ie 
Alabama 772.281} 254,014! Mai 340:11 8, 3, i 
Pee ; : aine...... 110} _ 68,493)/Ok1 ee : 
Arizona... .. 35,325 29,971 Pee an 515,187| 157,692 reson et Se $28°503 1 eas 
Arkansas... . 548,652) 119,193||Mass....... 1,285,316, 528,999|\Pennsylvania| 2,918,211 803/892 
California. ..| 1,943(290| 557'354||Michigan....| 11567'525 359,822/|Rhode IsI'd.| 209/34 87132 
Colorado....| (321,874| _80,993}(Minnegota...| °791,833} 200/965||S. C........ 480,976 206761 
Connecticut 499,201) 178,007/|Mississippi..| _ 613,177| 231;728||S. Dakota 210,343 7390 
Delaware... 7,221,  20,883|/Missouri. ...| 1,158,734) 299,234|/Tennessee 763,062] 195)32 
Dist, of Goi) 155,028) _ 88,825|/Montana 84,205}  32,274|Texas,..... 1,785,059] 421.7 fl 
Florida..... 8,955| 149,984|/Nebraska 417/287|  89'721|lUtah.....1 || “14‘o16e| —aeone 
eorgia..... 850,219] 311,939|Nevada.....| 36,982 5,902|/Vermont 112/806 S307 
1d ho. . 39,946 128 BS. 5 142,71 49,956|| Virginia. . . 97,944] »182'267 
inois...... 2,469,216 715,468||New Jersey..| 1,295,594] 416/512 Washington - 538,054] 126,671 
_ Indiana 1,015,761] 235,304||New Mexico|, ' 120,506]  22°101||W: Virginia .| . 488254 Rit 
OWA sane: 3: 749,313| 163,522)/New York...| 4,108,232] 1,415,105||Wisconsin../| 914,247| 215/214 
Kansas. $75,072] 119,200/IN. Ci...... 868,0 72,965||Wyoming 79,709] 12? 
entucky..:| 760,417/ 146,678||N. D 204,090) 36,213 ate ee a 
Louisiana. ..| 624/196] _191,420/|Ohio. .....- 2,076,158} _ 539,606/U. S.. .'38,077,804|10, 752,116 
Of the aint workers, 35,173,370 were native whites (27,511,862 Ht 
1,411,127 were foreign-born whites’ 6,255,071 mal ye erent BEG Lee females); 
Hy bu, Meats ee i ee ee Ae 7 es and 1,156,056 females): and 5,503 ,535 were negroes 
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i _ Sporting Events—The World Series of 1939 875 
SPORTING EVENTS OF 1939 AND RECORDS 


Yankees Win World Series from Cincinnati Reds in Four Straight 


,,in the 1939 World Series in four straight games. The Yankees thereby 


» and Joseph McCarthy, manager 


The 1939 series marked the second successive 
time that the Yankees had defeated their National League rivals in’ four straight games. The final 


1939 victory was the ninth in a row for the Yankees in world series contests. 


COMPOSITE BOX SCORE OF 1939 WORLD SERIES GAMES 
NEW YORK YANKEES 


batt field. 
G. ab. rr. h. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. bb. so. av. po. a. e. AY. 
(Ott Set So ieee 416° 2-1 0,0 0 1°22 083 6 1) soehoD 
SOE leg meine 4-16-25 2 -0:0.. 0° 0 0. 0 i125 93 QU sremmees 
SUE ae 416° 8 7 141° 3. 6-.a°) 2 2438 26! Sone 
TOE se £16 8-5 (0° OD 1".3) 1 318, Soe oe 
Dickey, ¢ 4°15 2 4 0 0-2 54.1. 2) 267027) oe eommone 
OT) Sn a 8..754-12° 0-2 1° 0-40 .0. 3% 2 4677-9 “OerOenOT 
Gordon, 2b 4714-1°2 0:0 0 1-0 2 taas) 7. JoveomenE 
Dahlgren, 1b 4142 3-2 0'1 2 0» 4 214.4199 Someone 
CLS ene ae 193.0. 137 0 0:0 0 © 4-333 ).0 23) ummm 
Pearson, p 1620-6 0.05.0. "0 0- 1+ 5000 0) ns anne 
a a eee Pi. 40- 8.070 0,.'0 0 1 -.000! Pom aaaameene 
RTC ck sss ce 5 de 93) OOO 9-0 0 Oe 0)--0: 2800 FL ene 
HAIGGDYANGAD 6. .00-052.0.-20-)° 2 2.0 ° 0.50 07 0.58 -0 1 2000 10 COM Ome OEE 
Renee ieee sccNe.ss.-.. - 1) 8 90). @) OF O50) 0, .2 0.2000 Cone ot SOOT 
Mt Hah c.t<scs.s. sc... 1.2 @ 08 0 0.0 (0%) 0. 1. 2000" 1o)..3 > tomoon 
Totals...... 4134 20 27 4 1 7 18 9 20 .206111 50 2 986 
CINCINNATI REDS 
batt field. 
G. ab. r. h. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. bb. so. av. po. a. ec. av. 
me 4.16.1 4.0 °0 .0\°2 20 B50 ess h caNOMIingn 
seh pee AON 4-17.00 0 0. 0°90 1. 4, 9007 58" 10> AOpeingD 
Sai ene i ee ee ee ee: ae Pa ee es eet 
MASCOrOIOE ID. -.-..0:-....000 4 15 1 6 2500. 1-0 1 e400 3zrt 2 eomanons 
Re ee 
con 411.0 1 0 0 6 © O 6 09 7 1 O. 1.000 
pees if: 415 0:10 0 0 0° 1° 0 4 200°. 3>)0 sODmoNN 
Barer a8 2:42 (2404 °0 1 JO). 892 > 8) ia33) FO) aeons 
Dieringer 2° 5) @-1--0 0. 0 @ 0” 0» 200 Heeromnmoeons 
kere 2. 3 0 °# 0° 0.10). © 0%) 0 1000 + Onn se OmoeD 
eee ecay 2° 8°60 -8 0. 0:00 0 0» .000. Gi EOconmmdaD 
pas sb 1 0-0 0° 0 0.,.0: 00-1 2000) 67 Ose DEORE 
Eiovannt 1 1 89 2 Oo 9 9 9 Q 900 9° 6 0 000 
Seton, D 1 2 9 1 9 6 6 8 9 G1:00 9 6 0 ‘ono 
‘Thompson, rt. 0 6, 6 ‘6. 0.. 0°98" 0 0. 00st ie OUR 
parece. Ld. 04.0.0 00" 0.0: 0 00g) OneeOneT 
Simmons, 14 1 1. 4 0 50:0) OF 0, 2250053 > Onmoremone 
41138 27.3 14: © 8 6 22 20371106) 30 sitcom 


Totals 


= x Lombardi in 8th, second game, and in 7th, third game. 
Beretad for Walters in 9th, second game. 
c-Batted for Grissom in 6th, third game. Pee 
z-One out in 9th, first game, when winning run was 6 


PITCHING RECORDS 
NEW YORK YANKEES 


. bb . Wp. hb. w. 1. p.c. era. 
tT ip. * t 7 Tt 2.70: Goo genase eae 
Ruffing 1 1.9 3 0 °® 1.8 6. %0°"1) (omodOmeE 
GOS aa eae 4 oo iB 1-11" 0. 11 0" neo Onronmmannnn 
GOMEZ... .--- eee eee ences Se : Wet Mae eee ort ee 2 
Sa een ae ee Oe a ee ae eR ee Dt 
ee RIE ois a) coy elie Min aire sore ae 8 ; . ase 5 I 1 0 2 0 0 i 0 “000 2.70 
Murphy...-..---+---+2eeeeeeeee 
CINCINNATI 
94 54/3 92 0- (0) OM engages 
Derringer....--.------se+-eeeeee . on eG ati a> Goce ‘008 738 
Meret i) 1 8 4% Be 2 8 8 L Be 
en ee 4G dO 0 8 118 OB eee 
MAUMGTE EE 3 -ice' Be 5, a6 
ts COMPOSITE BOX SCORE BY halal oe : 
: =A RP Poe ee j= 
Cincinnati sito 2 Rig Get DOSE OER CE es XR ibs ara a6 5 ou ae ne won een 
New York....:------------ seer eres eect eee 


y i Thompson 
runs: ; k, 17. Stolen base: Goodman. Sacrifices: Pearson, 
PMO eae ae able pags: Oineiniatl 1 Aare eee ue MeCormick). i New York, 5 (B alte, 
heft on bases: Cincinnatl, ; ires: Reardon and Pinelli 

Gordon and Dahlgren, 2; : Cincinnati, 23; New York, 16. Umpires: | t 
Se ee eect Susana and cree (American League). Time of games: First, 1.33; second, 
oe third, 2.01; fourth, 2.04. 


ATTENDANCE AND RECEIPTS OF 1939 SERIES 


*380,117.84° 
7 463,849 | Players’ share: ...5...i.....200-e eee cess Bite is 
dance (paid) ...-....-+--+++- es £ layets’ share: ajisgr rr 71002 gees 
Receipt oner 5 ‘share RA nes scctl. vie feed < *Does not include $60,000 for radio rights, 
- Gommissioner’s share.....-.---------+> i 
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Be venues 2, Reds 1. 
tb bases—Yankees 5, Reds 1. Double plays—Rolfe, Gordon and Dahlgren; Ruffing, Greeti 
don and Dahlgren; Gordon, Crosetti and Dahlgren. Struck out—By Ruffing 4, Derringer 7. Bi 
ff Ruffing, 1, Derringer 1. Umpires—McGowan (A.L.) behind the plate, Reardon (I 
ase, Summers (A. Ti ) second base, Pinelli (N. L.) third base. Time of game—1:33. 


ata NEW YORK CITY, OCT. 5, ATTENDANCE 59,791—GROSS RECEIPTS $226,0 
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SCORE BY INNINGS 


ane—vankees Reds 2. Double plays—Dickey and Crosetti; Wal 

Mince wee Seatson rN beter a Base x spits Gy Pearson, fers, Myers 
ers , first base; > 

“rime of peer a : elli (N. L.), second base; ; Metiowsn 


Sporting Events—The World Series of 1939 877 
a ea a eae eee nrc aire 
Box Scores of New York Yankees and Cincinnati Reds 


THIRD GAME, CINCINNATI, OCT. 7, ATTENDANCE 32,723—GROSS RECEIPTS $150,027.27 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
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» a-Ran for Lombardi in seventh. 
. b-Batted for Grisson in sixth. 
SCORE BY INNINGS 


ER URC oo vist os GSS nis ejcisie eviews week os ese eon 2.0) 2:0 43) (0 SSO) 20g 
DL SIR IS SS ee eS Pate SS a rarer 1° 2. 0,0) 0. 0/7205) 0 ats 


Runs batted in—Keller 4, DiMaggio 2, Dickey, Werber, Goodman, Lombardi. 

Earned runs—Yankees 7, Reds 3. 

Leit on bases—Yankees 3, Reds 11. Double play—Rolfe, Gordon and Dahlgren. Struck out—By 
Gomez 1, Hadley 2, Thompson 3, Moore 2. Bases on balls—Off Hadley 3, Thompson 4, Grissom 1. 
Hits—Off Gomez 3 in 1 inning, Hadley 7 in 8, Thompson 5 in 424, Grissom 0 to 113, Moore 0 in 3. 
Hit by pitcher—By Hadley (Lombardi). Wild pitch—Thompson. Winning pitcher—Hadley. Losing 
pitcher—Thompson. Umpires—Summers (A. L.), behind the plate; Pinelli (N. L.), first base; Mec- 
Gowan (A. L.), second base; Reardon (N. L.), third base. Time of game—2:01. 


FOURTH GAME, CINCINNATI, OCT. 8, ATTENDANCE 32,794—GROSS RECEIPTS $150,243.82 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
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aie Maa 38.7. 7-4 to 2.) s. 3) ot Oe 
CINCINNATI REDS 
ab. ¥F. “h. tb. 2b. 3b. hr.d bb. so. ‘sh. sb. po. “as ye 
RMR. «08 4~ 0-45 - 5-90. te By 2 od op 0.40. © OO Oe 
rev hi Spas a re §.0 0" 8092 "0° -O- . 000.4. 3 0 AAO eo eee 
(ili ire ae Ray a ee G 0 “0 '\'0!* “0 +. ONS eee 
2 eCormick, 1b..........- Beer O28 Bei > 0) 6) 0, .,.0 > Tie 
ELS a 5 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 5 0 1 
P Sp oes ee I 0 Q 9 9 9 0 9 I 9 9 9 9 9 
_ Simmons, If 
4 Borger if 52.06.00 08 6.0". 0) 2 ao 'O- -LOh. 710) eee 
é Se et ee Ce os i NE MR 
ch Se Meets OM Oe) $082) 0.78.0" 10" | ae OS 
L< Te I OE Oe Op OA60." 0) | OREO 
Le) O70 0 0, 0 0. OO.) 0G Oe 
¥ ‘Yi at 1816 oa ee ee 
7 a-Batted for Derringer in seventh. 
> SCORE BY INNINGS 
en She et Re eet a. 0 0:0 [0:0 0-82 iORpe zen 
‘New York Yankees.......... go ty OF Re 
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Runs batted in—Dickey 2, eae Gordon, DiMaggio, Berger, Hershberger, Werber, Lombardi. 

runs— Reds 1. 

Lele fe ee rackee S. Reds 9. Struck out—By Hildebrand 3, Sundra, 2, Murphy 2, Derringer 2, 
Walters 1. Bases on balls—Off Sundra 1, Derringer 2, Walters 1. Hits—Off Hildebrand 2 in 4 innings, 
Sundra 4 in 224, Murphy 5 in 343, Derringer 3 in 7, Walters, 4 in 3. Winning pitcher—Murphy. Los-_ 
ing pitcher—Walters. Umpires—Pinel]li (N. L.), behind the plate; McGowan (A. L.), first base; Rear- 
don (N. L.), second base; Summers (A. L.), third base, Time of game—2:04, 
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878 Sporting Events—World Series Receipts; Little World r 
How Players Shared World Series Money 


Winning i Losing 
Share|Players 


Yankees..... ah 813|Cardinals. 
'Phila..,...... 6,003|Chicago . 
Philadelphia , . - 038 Cardinals. 
Cardinals. .... 4| Athletics. 
Yankees. F 010 Cubs. 
|Giants 4,599 Senators. 


BASEBALL WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIPS—1903-1939 
Losers Won 


Pittsb’gh, N. L.. 
Brie ar AT 
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ash., 
Detroit, Atos 
Chicago, N. eg: 
NYS IN: 


Cincinnati .N. 
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WORLD SERIES RECEIPTS AND ATTENDANCE SINCE 1921 AA. 
G|Atten.; Recpts. || Yr. ' G|Atten.| Recpts. — 


. «| 8]269,976] $900,233 Z 231,587/$1, oe 23 

..| 5]185,947] 605,475 9 713,377 

. .| 6]301,430/1,063,815 9,365 
-| 7} 283,695/1,093,104 


an 


8}238,142 
4200/8323 
4\183,849 


N. 
Ss. 

D 

N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 


..| 5{190;490] 859/484 
.| 61211,619| 953,772 


A oe: es 
Rich Ch), Shaffer (25) Flowers (pitched to 6). 
Terry (51%), Olson (1 i M. Weaver (1) and Lewis. — 

R H E} Winning pitcher, Ryba; losing pitcher, Rich. — 


eee han eee 3 Fifth game, Louisville, Ky., Oct. 3. Attendance 
‘Batteries—Parmalee and Madjeski; Ryba (814 5,499. ; 


oe cone and Narron. Losing pitcher, Ryba. Rochester 


Louisville 
Batteries—Johnson (413), Raffensberger ( 
H E| and Beas; J. Weaver and Lewis. Losing piten 
3 | Johnson. 
1 Sixth game, Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 4. 


, 


Louisville 5 
Rochester 0 x—9 11 
Batteries—Parmalee (ae)! Flowers elas 
R H E| fer (2) and Madijeski; Lyons and Beal. 
000002001—3 6 O0O| pitcher, Parmalee. 


00000000 0—0 6 2 + 
; i Be teder Lyons and Beal; Parmalee (8), M. | ,,>cventh P08” Rochester, N. ¥., Oct. 5. 


gover (1) and Madjeski. Losing pitcher, Parma- tendance 13,1 
‘ Louisville ........00300000 
F urth game, Louisville, Ky., Oct. 2. Attend-| Rochester __. 01000010 
ce- 6,211. 


Batteries “Terxy’ {6% ), Olson (48), noes ¢ 
M. Weaver J. Weaver (1) a 
Grodzicki (ais ve "Roe ACs 28), Johnson. tb, pee 

; (2148), Ryba fer 38) and Beal. Winning pitcher, 

1 ; | Weaver: losing pitcher, Henshaw. 


Longest Games Played in the Major Leabues 


NATIONAL LEAGUE—26 INNINGS, Boston, Ma: 


00001000000000000 
Bie clea rigs after Bot Qa‘ side! 94° 
f arkness after ours ani nut 5 
“Bulterlee Sad and Elliott; Oeschger and Gowdy. aR Se 


AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Boston, Sept. 1, 190 
100000000000000000 
900001000000000000 
: g hours 47 minutes. 
satteries—Coombs and Powers: Harris and Carrigan and Criger, 


ay 
0 
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Sporting Events—Baseball Records, 1903-1939: 


Major League Winners, 1903-1939 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


“aie! 8 B # ray 

' s gis 2 
: Year Winner 216/59] Manager |2]/ ¥ 2) 3/58 
; 2| 2: = ear Winner . o|o0| Manager | 9 
| eh E/lao cS 4 ElAico = 5 

1903. ./Boston........ 91/47 -659| Collins 8||/ 1922. .|/New York 94|60|.610 8 

peas: -{Boston........ 95/59) .617/Collins -| 8)/ 1923. .|New York..... 98/54 “Gas Tose s 8 

L 905. 92/56).622)Mack....... 8/1924. .|Washington. ...| 92/62|.597|/Harris....... 8 
1906.. 93/58!.616/ Jones -| 8|)1925..)/Washington....| 96/55).636|Harris.,..... 8 

; 1907.. 92/58].613| Jennings. ....| §|}/1926..]/New York..... 91/63).591|/ Huggins 18 
1908. . 90/63/.588| Jennings. ....] 8||1927..|New York.....}110/44/_714 Huggins | 8 

1909. -| 98/54 -645/ Jennings. -...} 8//1928..|New York .....|101/53/°656|/Huggins ae) 

y 1910. -|Philadelphia.: |}102 48).680/ Mack. §|| 1929. .|Philadelphia .: .|104/46|.693|Mack....... 8 
1911. .| Philadelphia .. . 101/50 -669| Mack 8|/1930. .|Philadelphia.. .|102/52]).662|Mack....... 3" 
1912. .|Boston........ 105/47|.691/Stahl 8}| 1931. .| Philadelphia 107|45|.704| Mack. ...... 8 
1913. .|Philadelphia .. .| 96/57|.627| Mack 8}11932..|New York -|107/47}.695| McCarthy...) 8 
1914. .|Philadelphia...| 99/53/.651| Mack. . ..| 8]} 1933. .|Washingto 99/53).651|Cronin......) 8 

; 1915. .|/Boston...... ..|101|50).669| Carrigan. ... .| 8||1934. .|Detroit.... 101/53|.656|Cochrane... | § 

J 1916. ./Boston 91/63/.591/ Carrigan. ... . 8}/1935. :|Detroit. ... 93)58).616|Cochrane....| 8 

, 1917. .|Chicago 100}54/.649) Rowland... .. 8}} 1936. .]/New York..... 102}51}.667|McCarthy...| 8 
1918. ./Boston.. 75/51).595)Barrow......} 8}/1937..|/New York..... 102|52|.662| McCarthy ...| 8 
‘ agno- eee Z : ral aelen ic Chios 8 fod .|New York. 99/53].651|McCarthy...} 8 
leveland. ..... ;56). )Speaker..... Silt . |New York...... 106/45] .702|MeCar we 
S 1921. :|New York..... 98|55|.641/Huggins..._ | 81| Cane ate 
_ NATIONAL LEAGUE 
by a 
(Se ee ee RI EE a 
zh S BlLe g S/el.8 8 

; Year Winner €|'535| Manager |=|| Year Winner SO} ols Manager |= 
‘1 En5 eS B fala eee ae 

% 1903. .|Pittsburgh..... 91/49|.650!Clarke....... ..|New York.....| 93]61|.604|McGraw. . 8 
a , 1904. .|New York .... .|106)47|.693) McGraw. .... .. |New York .....] 95/58/.621| McGraw. . 8 
2 1905. .|New York..... 105|48|.686| McGraw... . --|New York .....| 93/60/.608|/McGraw.....| 3 
, 1906. ./Chicago....... 116)36|.763|Chance...... -|Pittsburgh. ....| 95/58].621)/McKechnie. .} 8 
"4 1907. .|Chicago....... 107/45).704|Chance...... SABES uote 2 dicts 85/65|.578|/Hornsby. .... 8 
rf 1908. .|Chieago....... 95/55}.643/Chance...... .|Pittsburgh.....} 94/60].610/Bush........ 

“ 1909. .| Pittsburgh 110/42).724/Clarke -|St. Louis...... 95|59|.617|McKechnie. .| 8 
> 1910 cago. 104/50) .676| Chance $ Chicago Soya tocins 98/|54!.645) McCarthy 8 
ly 1911..|New York... 99 54).647| McGraw -/St. Louis... ... 92/62).597|Street....... 

1912..|New York..... 103}48}.682)McGraw..... St. Louis...... 101/53|.656/Street.......] 8 

1913 aor — 101/51|.664| McGraw..... Chicago... ...: 90|64|.584/Grimm...... 8 
4 1914. .|Boston........ 94/59].615/Stallings..... New York 1/61|.599/Terry....... 8 
3 1915.. Philadeipia 90/62|.592/Moran....... St Louis <<.0543 -621|Frisch......: 8 
f 1916. ./Brooklyn. . 94/60 S10) Robineon Joy Chicago . 649|Grimm Pen 
sn 1917. .|New York 98/56|.636) McGraw... .. New York 597| Terry 8 
ta 1918. ./Chicago....... 84/45|.651| Mitchell..... ..|New York .. 625|Terry 8 

; 1919. .|Cincinnat .686| Moran. oa AZO. . i565 ‘ artnett. 

4 9 inci: i 44.686|M Chi e 586|H t 8 
Y. 1920. .|Brooklyn...... 61|.604) Robinson .|Cineinnati..... 1630|Mc Kechnie. .| 8 
' 1921. .{New York..... 561.614) McGraw..... . 

2 CHAMPION BATTERS AND THEIR AVERAGES—NATIONAL LEAGUE 

br Year Player Club Aver. Year Player Club Aver. 
3 x ita alate ae 334 Hargrave.....|Cincinnati...| .353 
-|Chieago...... 372 P. Waner.....|Pittsburgh...} .380 
“ Brook va. Gane 350 Boston...... -387 
. Brooklyn. .... 329 3 alae 398 
A New York....| .320 .|New York -401 
. Cincinnati...| .339 -|St. Louis. . 1349 

4 .|Cincinnati. . 1 Brooklyn -366 y 

Fr :.{Brooklyn. 335 Philadelph 368 | 
> ‘ Philadelpiia. Pittsburgh 362 
. .|St. Louis. Pittsburgh .385 

ete Be 

7 Louis..... -374 
¢ Cineinnati er 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Aver. Year Player Club Aver. 
385 ..|Manush......|Detroit...... 377 
420 .|Heilmann. .|Detroit......] 398 
410 lin. .|Washington..| .379 . 
390 Fonseca Cleveland.... 69 
370 . .{ Simmons Philadelphia. .| .382 

-386 .|Simmons...... Philadelphia. . 390 
383 Alexander, Det.-Bost... 367 
382 ROX aetrome ss Philadelphia .356 
«384 (ehrig. 3.2 2ets, 5 New York. .363 
409 Myer. oa sear se Washington 350 
394 Appling. ...... Chicago...... .388 
-419 Coe aioe Detroit...... -369 

Boston.....- 349 


1938 
1939 (unof.) Dt Paaggid:, 


College and Other Baseball Winners, 1939 


astern legiate League—Cornell. National Amateur Baseball Federation—Detroit. 
el peels (Bie Ten)—lIowa. World Semi-Pro championship—Puerto Rico. 
U.S. Amateur Championship—Linden, N. J. Peo aor Semi-Pro Conference, U. S.—Duncan, 
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atted for Ruffing in third. 
itted for Derringer in fourth. 
; atted for Goodman in fifth. 
-Batted for Lee in seventh. 
e-Batted for Fette in ninth. 


ty 


Runs batted in—Frey, Selkirk, DiMaggio, 
_ Earned runs—National League 1, American League 2. Left on bases—National League 9, Ameri 


an 
League 8. Double play—Gordon, Cronin and Greenberg. Struck out—By Ruffing 4 (Hack, Medwick 
eineer. McCormick); by. Bridges 3 (Camilli, Hack and Herman); by Feller 2 (Mize and Hack); 
Wee 1 (Hoag); by Lee 4 (Cronin,. Bridges, Cramer and Feller); by Fette 1 (Gordon). Bases 
alls—Off Ruffing 1 (Goodman); off Bridges 1 (Vaughan); off Feller 1 (Hack); off Lee 3 (Dick 
3 erg, Selkirk); off Fette 1 (Selkirk). Hits—Off Ruffing, 4 in 3 innings; Bridges, 2 in 2 1-3 inn 
1 in 3 2-3 innings; Derringer, 2 in 3 innings; Lee, 3 in 3 innings; Fette, 1 in 2 innings. Win 
t a = eee es. Losing. pitcher—Lee. Umpirés—Hubbard (A. L.) at plate,. Goetz (N .L.) at 
‘Romm TA. L.) at second base, Magerkurth (N.L.) at third base, for the first four and one-] 
Magerkurth at the plate, Rommell at first, Goetz at second, Hubbard at third, thereafte 


game—1:55. ane 3 


-Record of All-Star Games, 1933-1939 


a 7 ' 
FIR: = i I 1933 | Batteries—Grove, Rowe, Harder and R. 
Seer eee. July 6, Dickey: J. Dean, Hubbell, C. Davis, Warneke 
R. H. E. Hartnett, R 
. ei 
2 Paid attendance—25,534. 


10} ‘ 
a FIFTH GAME—Washington, July 7, 1937 
J. ft 


Rr. 
0111000—-3— 
00231200 
Batteries—J. Dean, Hubbell, Blanton, Gr 
Mungo, Walters and Hartnett, Mancuso. 
ridges, Harder and Dickey. ‘ 
Paid attendance—31,391. 
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—Walker, Schumacher, Derringer, a AWMenTGnni 600210606 


ona Wilson, Hartnett; Gomez, Harder a ‘i Hatteries Dettingen, Les, (Rette re 
aS Pare. , Bridges, Feller ani a 
ald ttendance—69,812. Paid attendance—62,892. eal 
OURTH GAME—Boston, July 7, 1936 : RECAPITULATION | 
cans 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE g. ab. h. 2b. 3b. hr. tb. rbi. bb. so. pe. po. a. 
Appling, ss, Chicago. 2... il... 1 4 oO Le. 0 1 2 Dalat 8) 250) Se 
Averill, of, Cleveland............. 16.) be Bee Peano y Ys 1 2) 26% Th 1 
Bluege, 3b, Washington. . 1 2.0" hy soa 0... 0 0 0 0 000 0 O 
Chapman, of, N Y, Wash. mas. O° 2) ON Ot G0 VL BROS Reinet 
Cochrane, e, Detroit. 1 2 0-0 SD Oy 0 0-0 0 00g ane 
Cramer, of, Ph, 3 8 0 | es 0 0 ie 4.0... 1 -125 a 1) 
Cronin, ss, Paetoar 6 23 3 7 3 OS" DF -10". 4 a 3 -304 10 25 
Crossetti, ss, New York.... 2-0. 0.80 10°90 10" (0.1, 3.000, ae 
Dickey, c, New York............. 5 14 3 4 » | Sale 6 1 4 1 -286, 26 (Or 
Di M io, of, New aoe: 4 17 3 3 a | 1 6 1 1 3 177 5 1 
Dykes, 3b, Chicago. . : 1 3 1 3, 2 9-0" (0. FRG 1 Oy (O6Y oe 
Ferrell, e, Boston . ps paves 25°56." OF O° 0 0 40.0" FO S00) 5. 2°" L000 aa 
Foxx, ib-3b, Phila , ‘Boston RRA a 6 15 3 6 1 0 1 10 4 1 5 -400 6% 
Gehrig, 1b, New York...... 6 18 4 4 b | 0 2- ii 5 8 < +222 «54 2 
Gehringer, 2b, Detroit us a 2 Sah 220 S39 9 32 1 7.70 -5600 10 15 
Gordon, 2b, New York...... 1 4 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 -250 2 5 
Goslin, ‘of, Detroit . 1 1 1 1 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 1.000 1 0 
Greenberg, lb, Detroit . 1 3 1 L- 0 OO LO) Oe TO eenese eee 
Hemsley, ec, St Louis 1 4 I 1 0 1 0 3 0 p._-0 -250 6 0 
Higgins, 3b, Philadelphia. . P20 §O) 0. O° 0° OO) FONT 2 RGod 
Hoag, of, St Louis. Ese 1 1 0 0 0 es Th Oo oO 0 1 -000 O 0O 
Johnson, of, Philadelphia. . 2 | ae | Peder | Sea te eee Y, Or 0 Oo 4 £000), 2. 5G 
Kreevich, of, Chicago ...... 1 2 0 030" “0 0 0. 0) Soh ee -000 1 0 
Lewis, 3b, Washington... .. 1 | 0 0 a) 0 O- FOr re -000 O i 
Manush, of, Washington .. 1 2 Ora) 0 0 0 0 1 0 -000 O O 
Radcliff, of, Chicago..... . i 2 0 1 O78. 6 1 one 0 -500 2 0 
Rolfe, 3b, New York...... 2 8 2 3 #20 1 0 5 2 1 0 375 1 2 
- Ruth, of, New York... .. 2 6 2 28 Oo 1 5 2 2 3 .333 1 0 

1kitk 4 of, New York..... 2 2 O 1 O° 70 270 1 1 3 0 -500 Oo 20 
Simmons, of, Chicago..... . 3.13) 3° 6" 3) D0. 9 15.0 Wee eaeo noe 
Vosmik, of, Cleveland.. Lore F108: 0 AL °F 90 OR are 
West, of, St Louis... 3 6 1 1 oo. 8D 1 0 0 06 -167 6 0 
York, PPEUCGRONG. sca. cee. on 1 12°" OO Ae 8. OA ty eee 000 0 0O 

NATIONAL LEAGUE g. ab. r. h. 2b. 3b. hr. tb. rbi. bb. so. pc. po. a. 

Bartell, ss, Phila., New York...... 4 G28. 1 0 aa &) 1 0 0 Fs Ol ae 

EM sTE A ESORGOID. «2a Ss Se sisi oon 3.8 O O20 .0' O05 0O- O- 0 3207 Oooo 
Camilli, Hg tsp he sy 1 1 Do Oust 0 i PT eee 0 1 -000 0 O 
Collins, St. Taare: ‘Chicago Scots 3 4 0 1 O20. 0 1 0 2 0 -250° L1 1 
Boceicaly 2b, Brooklyn i 1 Oe Cae «50 e Sl O iy MG 0 1 000 O 0 
To 5 Ow + (OCD) PAB 000" 27 ip 

2 8 1 2a: “OCG 2 Ore Oo 250 «3 1 

2 Lie Od De. 20 0 0000: ae ee 000); 5 07 736 

Durocher, ss, “ Louis, aie crane 2 6D Sp OO 2 0 A eres BRT eee 
English, ss, Chicago........ 1 r GO -68 6 0 0. 0, 0. 0 0%, Reeser 
Frey, 2b “Cincinnati. x 1 4 0 1 1 OO 21 ae She 250). Op ot 
Frisch, 2b, St. a Oe 20°72 4°. £50 Oo 2 10725 “Do oi eee 
Galan, of, oe Bee ta ks = 2° 4°32 1 OO Le 148 FS eee 
Goodman, of, Cincinnati... .. 2° 4-0 07,0 0° 0+ 0: 0 4/2 170R 000 eeeeo 
Rea CDICARO. 05... ae 2 Be 2 OO \ OLS 0 CUE ee Baoan 
Hafey, of, Cincinnati............. 148 O.. £0 0) 0 1 0) 0 Oe 
miartnett, ¢, Chicago .............. 6 10.2 2°0 1.0 .£> 2 (0 > Become 
Hermann, 3b, Chicago 6.18 2) 62-15) 0 0257 (0 “4 ee aoe 
Jackson, 3b, New York bo - 2 0-105, 0. 0 0 20° 0.50. Si domo 
Klein, of, Philadelphia, Chicago oe CEL ee. See UR Bee ae 1 *O «°0). 5.286 eee 
Leiber, ph, New York 1-1, 0 0.00.0 / 0 0 <0 SO" opgumomen 
Lombardi, c, Cincinnati 2 3° OY 45°00 . 0-2. 1 10 Oe Sobre 
Lopez, c, Brooklyn LY 2 Os 8 eo Oy 10) > LO. 0c et ae -000 , 5 ‘1 
Mancuso, c, eh York. 22°20 0), 07 O-.-0'' 0) 70 0 S60 ScO0Oma 
‘Martin, 3b, St. Louis..... 2/22... 3B SBT 0 0:50 U1 So eeioo Ones 
McCormick, lb, Cincinnati . 25°81) “Pr  0" 30 0. 1 9 O Oued aoe 
Medwick, ef, St. Louis @ 22 2 7752. 40 « ‘1 20'S. 1 OS ae 
Marsotp. SG. Bouis........0...... at Baie se "OL OO. OL 1 DB) pt 000, “eae 
Moore, of, ound York. 24cs OOS OheO 0 04 10.40 ae -000 2 Soe 
T. Moore, of, St. Louis........ 2... 1-40 05°0 0°00. 0 1, 0:7 0"%) DOO ny 
O'Doul, of, New York. 1. 1. 0-0-0. 0.9. 0+ 0 0 0; R000 oemG 
Ott, of, New York.. 6°16 41.55.15 1°50 5:8 0° 0 oe ato eee 
Phelps, Brooklyn... 1 16800 ')50 0.70.40 20.0) #6 000 ie 

, 3b, Cincinnati. © 1-0-6 --O.% 0,40", O40! 0 Pa POO 
Terry, 1b, New York. 3710. @ :4.° 0. 0.0... 4 wl | 4G) 4A00 eile 
Traynor, 3b, Pittsburgh..........: 2° 6. .25 3 1.0 20. # 50 SO* (Oe eno 
Vaughan, ss, Bicusbureh B18) 02) £21 0 90 60 42 Ye" apne 
Waner, 0 Pittsburgh............ 4048 4 05 7:04)0-)-0-4.0- ¢ O°) 1" OC Et SA 000 

Spent 2b, or Fis, New York 2° 0!) 0-040" 0: O40 0. 0 150 SoD nOMEG 

Whitney, 3b, Philadeiphi LOB 60 165.0 ~ 0-6 NL 1010 tees ea ee 
[Ge Lous, Eniladeiphia.. 2 4 0 1 1.0 0 2 0 0 0. 250 10 Ou) 
PITCHING RECORDS 

American ip. rr. h. Bb. s0weeep 

i t. bb a 1. | Davis, Chicago.. 23 3 4 1 — -— — 

Rien cisvels: BP ee ea pe | Dean, Bt, Louis... - 10 3 10 5 10 7 ae | 
* errin, fi ise et aye = ae = a 
Bridges, Detroit 513 : 2 Ss eee ty = Boston 00.27 3.0 21 1 a See 
Cro er, Wasn..... a Are ee er LOB. sae 1—_— — 1, — — 
Mcwveland...328-0. 21° 2 — —| Rrankhouse Bo... ft 3 eee 
Pee es Sork— 138 Git 8 8 8 od | Hanaban, Bt.L. 7/1. 2° 3.02 5 ee 
Grove, Phila-Bos . Opes AUIS tn Sx Hupbell, N. ¥.....823. 3 8 5910) em 
Harder, Cleveland. . SOE aM eyes de Sot 1"6 ) BO 4. Sand Oe 
we, Detroit...... a7 cK 8 6. 4 25 =seeer 
mone iNew York. 4°94 8 2 4 — — ¢. oP SU eee ey 
' 3) =. 1 =e 

National ATs +. i 3 2 Ll 245 enon 

— — — 1 — +| Walters, Phila...... — — (= Ss 
Beene: Reet iy. 5 a 2 — | Warnoke. Ebi. 71838 10 6 5 = ie 


* 


ee ae eS Se 


ao 
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- Sporting Events—Composite Record in All-Star Games 


Composite All-Star Game Record, 1933-1939 


\ 


r: Ruffing, New York Yankees, leads, with a mark of 1,000 based on one 
ee cate ptcraees, komen, New York Yankees, has .167, based on one hit in~six 


hit in one time a 


games. All the remaining 


and have batting averages 


t in one game 
_ times at bat in cca games: Breech e, St. Louis Cardinals, has .500 in two times at bat in three 


pitchers who have participated in All-Star games have failed to get a hit 


of | 


. ap e 
SSorrococescoesoeorosescosessescescsoscsesssosessesoo & SoocoomocococSooosoNHooNHoNcoees o- 
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EN eG, ee a re = 5 
ct Bi iii be: r i) ¥ , 
bef > w sT AS K 
Ba: . Pe % % 
5 6 
882 i ~ oe + Ps 
. American and National League Records in 1939 
nis AMERICAN LEAGUE _ NATIONAL LEAGUE 
eye > ¥ 1 r = . o 
ame & z neteaey oie 2 
y o ae a eoena\y & z a 
es 48 3 = ey ep288525 ¢ 
3382 8 5 3s Sega s ba 3 
Boe fhe a 8 2. 2 oes at seers 88 § 
5 vo = im] — 
Gubereon 2 ES en ee ee 
1819 106 45 .702 ——|Gin,..— 11 12 12 11 16 16 19 97 57 .630 
218 io ie is 16 89 62 589 17 | Sti.1i — 13 12 12 1413 17 92 61 601 4% 
— 10 111418 16 87 67 -565 20% | Bkly..10 9 — 11 12 13 12 17 84 69 .549 1234 
12 — 1214 11 18 85 69 °552 2214 | Chic..10 10 11 — 11 14 16 12 84 70 .54 
1110 — 1411 14 81 73 [526 2614 “1910 11 — 1111 1477 74 (510 18 
8 8 8— 12 15 65 87 1428 414 | Pitts. 6 8 9 811— 12 14 68 85 1444 
aunt 8. 13 362 51/4 | Bost. 6 910 610 9— 13 63 88 .417 3214 
(6 4 8 7 9 — 48 111 -279 64% | Phil 3 5 410 7 8 8 — 45 106 :298 5014 
2 67 69 73 87 97 111 Lost. .57 61 69 70 74 85 88 106 
CLUB BATTING (Unofficial 
ies XE h. 2b, 3b. hr, ri. sb, Pe. CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) 
ears : . rs Sh, 2603p, her. Pape 
962 1525 259 55 166 898 75 -288| ot 1 185 773 160i 328 62 98 736 


6415 11867 2078 495 798 5940 586 .278 pees as 
CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) Tot... 5464 11491 2007 418 650 5074 369 .272 


i g- po. a. e. Dp. pe. a 
ns x ew York.. .152 3947 1644 126 156 .978 CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) 
+ 5 4104 1694 164 138 .972 
brs 2 4026 1838 173 144 .971 fg a e. dp. 


. g. po. = : 
4104 1659 184 143 .969| NewYork...151 3968 1895 152 152 
4131 1820 194 144 .968} Cincinnati...156 4213 1913 161 165 
4145 1764 209 163 .966| Pittsburgh..1153 4060 1845 166 151 
4122 1674 202 144 .966| Brooklyn....157 4231 1818 -174 156 
4097 1668 210 125 .965 | St. Louis... et 4142 1791 179 147 


= Boston... .. 152 4073 1914 181 181 
32676 13761 1462 1157 .969)| Philadelphia.152 3975 1632 176 140 
“apie piays—N ew York, Cleveland. Chicago.....156 4179 1800° 185 130 


BATTING AVERAGES, (Unofficial) Total....... 32841 14608 1374 1222 


ab: 1. ‘h. br. rbi./ sb: i 
‘utch’son, Det. 13 3 FERS 0 Joa Triple Plays—Brooklyn, St. Louis 
N.Y. 107 176 30126 = 3 .381 
48 1 28 0 19 O .368 BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
467 131 167 35 105 4 .358 , 
115 184 22 112 15 .338 : Sab. rf. h. hr. rbi. si 
398 87 133 11 83 6 .334]| Johnson, Cin.... 20 5 0 2 D* +@ i 
90 149 25-104 2 .333| Padgett, St.L... 92 233 38 93 5 52 
Rolfe, N. Y. 647 139 213 1 7 .329 | Davis, St. L..... 63 105 10 40 bea 
Keliter Gleve..154 587 84191 13 96 6 .326| Brown, N.Y.... 1 4 
‘hringer, Det. iis 405 87 132 16 87 4 .326| Mize, St.L ..152 564 104 197 28 109 
‘ 54 80 9 26 O 17  ©O .325| Powers, Phila... 19 52 7 18 0-2 
565 131 183 31141 4 .324} H’shberger, Cin. 63 174 23 60 0 31 
479 63 155 7 $84 18 .324| Mungo, Brklyn. 29 29 5 10 Oo 4 
542 82175 5 79 23 .323]| Elliott, Pitts.... 32 129 17 43 3 19 
524 74166 12 72 #41 .317| Bowman, Pitts.. 70 96 9 32 6 18 
617.101 195 20 91 6 .316| Scalzi, N. Y..... ll 18 3. 6 076 
537 88 169 10 76 10 .315} Castleman,N.Y. 12 9 1 3 0.8 
518 81162 0 56 17 .313] Davis, Cin...... 20°53) Oy Toe 
519 97 162 19 108 —5 .312| M’Cormick, Cin.156 630 99 209 18 128 
500 112 156 33.113 7 .312| Medwick, St.L..150 606 98 201 14 115 
269 44 84 1 47 = 3 .312] Walters, Cin... 40.120 16 39 1 15. 
253 3 4 49 3 1312| P. Waner, Pitts.125 462 61150 3 43 
612 120 1909 4 55 19 .310]| Arnovich, Phil..133 488 68 158 5 65 
323 43 100 “1 31 8 .310| Goodman, cin -124.470 85 152 7 84 
498 78 154 4 91 0 .309| Sunkel, St. L 20: 2:28), 5S Sener 
598 110 184 0 55 3 .308| Slaughter, St.L.149 605 9 193 12 80 
418 103 128 21 100 14 .307| Bonura, N. Y...123 454 75 145 11 85 
438 71134 3 33 6 .306| Danning, N.Y..135 519 79 163 16 72 
329 66 100 20 68 5 .304| V’Robays, Pitt.. 27 105 13 2 16 
260 33 79 1 30 4 .304| Cuccinello, Bos. 81 310 43 96 2 40 
207 35 63 3 22 2 °304| Leiber, Chic....112 366 67 113 24 88 
482 98 146 24104 4 °303| Hassett, Bos....147 589 72 182 2 60 
192 38 58 1 34 2 '302| Evans, Bklyn... 24 13 2 4 O 1 
531 103 160 = 2 32 51 .301| Vaughan, Pitts..152 594 94182 6 61 
9 547 108 164 15 56-17 .300| Ott, N. Y....... 125 397 84 122 27 80 
333 53 100 10 63 4 .300 bara ey ped L. BB a ic 3 37 
2 2 62 O 2 
P ¥t ' PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) Young, N.Y...) 22 975 97 «23 3 re 
h. bb. so. w 1. pe, | Herman, Chic...156 620 109 1909 8 68 
24121 111 57 26 1 1 .910 ese os Sevan as 105 168 6 70. 
fi emaree, N.Y. . 5 68 17 
er 33 70 64 23 13 7 1 .875} Suhr, Pit.-Phil..123 403 44 i a Ee 
13 16) Zo 1d tas | SUN RSE HSS GS ES 1B OP a 
: van, Bo: " 
a ee ae cane aebonte eae 
297 278 145 247 24 9 °727| PITCHING RECORDS eae 
“EB ame aie es eal $3 abi a 
+ Derringer, Cin.. 38 301 ahi ee) 
269 272 57 90 20 8 .714\| Wyatt, Bklyn... 16 109 38 39 13 ¥ 35 


s 


Les ee eee ee ee eee ee 


x = 


9,484. 


“w. Lee and Hartnett. 
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Sporting Events—Pitching Averages; Chicago City Series 
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ee ee ee 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


x 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) Continued | PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) Continued 
& ip h bb so w 1 pe g ip h bb so w 1 c 

Hildebrand, NY 21 127 102 40 50 10 4 .714| Thompson, Cin. 42 152 130 52 79 13 5 Baa 
Bridges, Det.... 29 198 185 61127 17 7 .708| Bowman, St.L.. 51 169 141 64 75 13 | 5.722 
Pearson, N.Y... 22 146 151 70 75 12 5 .706| Hutch'n, Bkiyn. 41 106 104 45 42 6 | 2.704 
Lyons, Chicago. 21 174 162 26 64 14 6 .700| Walters, Cin.... 39 319 250 109 136 27 11 .711 
adley, N.Y... 26 154 133 83 63 12 6 .667 | McGee, St.L... 43 156 154 60 12 5 .706 
Broaca, Cleve... 22 46 53 28 12 4 2 .667| Cooper, St.L... 45 211 208 97 129 12 6 .667 
Rigney, Chi.... 35 220 206 84116 15 8 .652/ French’ Chic.... 36 194 204 49 98 15 8 .052 
Knott, Chicago. 25 150 157 41 56 11 6 .647| Warneke, St. L.. 34 162 161 49 60 13.7 .650 
Newsom, S. L.- Gumbert, N. Y.. 36 233 258 81 83 18 11 .621 
Detroit....... 41 292 272 126 189 20 11 .645| Hamlin, Bklyn.. 40 270 260 52 88 20 18 1606 
Harder, Clev.... 29 208 213 64 68 15 9 .625| Casey, Bklyn... 40 226 228 54°78 15 10 .600 
Ostermueller, B. 34 159 172 58 60 11 7 .611/ Dean,Chic. ... 19 96 98 17 26 6 4 .600 
Gomez, N. Y.... 26 198 172 83 102 12 8 .600/ Davis, St. L..... 48 246 274 48 66 22 16 |579 
Lee, Chicago.... 33 235 259 70 81 15 11 .577]| Russell, Chic.... 39 68 78 25 29 4 3 571 
Rich, Boston.... 21 76 78 35 23 4 3 .571)| Sch’m'her, N.Y. 29 182 199 88 57 13 10 1565 
Allen, Cleve.... 28 175 198 56 75 _9 7 .563 | Grissom, Cin.... 33 154 144 56 53 9 7 1563 
Miinar, Clev.... 37 209 212 98 74 14 12 .538| Presn’l, Bklyn.. 31 157171 32 42 9 7 1563 
Brown, Chicago. 61 118 127 27 40 11 10 .524| Lee, Chic....... 37 282 293 85 102'19 15 559 
Wilson, Boston.. 36 177 198 74 80 11 11 .500 | Hubbell, N.Y... 29 154 152 25 62 11 9 550 
Caster, Phila.... 28 136 144 45 59 9 9 .500/ Pas'au, Ph.-Chi. 42 275 268 73 137 15 13 .536 
Galehouse, Bost. 30 147 159 52 67 9 9 .500/) Posedel, Bos.... 75 73 15 13 .536 
Bagby, Boston.. 21 80119 36 35 5 5 .500/ Tamulis, Bklyn 45 81 9 8 .529 
E. Smith, Phila- Sewell, Pitts.... 5: 73 68 10 9 .526 
URE, 0s win x 32 181 168 92 69.10 11 .476]| Moore, Cinc 2 95 78 13 12 .520 
Auker, Boston.. 31 151 183 62 42 9 10 .474/} Fette, Bost. 2 64 35 10 10 .500 
Hudlin, Cleve... 27 143 174 42 26 9 10 .474)} Tobin, Pitts. 2. § 34.42 9 9 .500 
Trout, Det..... 33 162 168 74 70 9 10 .474/ Johnson, Phila.. 22 118 119 13 37 8 8 .500 
Fisenstat, Det.- Root, Chicago.. 35 167 190 40 61 8 8 .500 
Cleveland..... 36 136 147 32 45 $8 9 .471| Page, Chicago... 27 139 168 37 43 7 7 .500 
Dietrich, Chic... 25 128 134 56 43 .7 (8 .467| Sunkel,St.L.... 20 86 79 56 54 4 4 .500 
Rowe, Detroit.. 28 164 192 62 52 10 12 .455/| Lorman, N. Y.. 38 186 200 44 68 12 13 .480 
McKain, Det... 32 130 120 53 47 5 6 .455| Weiland, St.L.. 32 147 148 49 63 10 i2 .455 
Nelson, Phila... 35 198 243 64 73 10 13 .453/| Lanning, Bost... 37 129 120 52 39 5 6 .455 
Benton, Detroit. 37 150 180 58 96 6 8 .429| Klinger, Pitts... 37 226 251 82 62 14 17 .452 
Haynes, Wash.. 27 173 186 76 62 8 12 .400| Melton,N. Y... 41 207 214 66 94 12 15 .444 
Potter, Phila.... 41 196 257 88 57 8 12 .400| Higbe, Chi.-Ph.. 43 210 220 121 95 12 15 .444 
Dobson, Cleve.. 35 78 88 51 27 2 3 .400| Mungo, Bklyn.. 14 77 70 33 34 4 5 .444 
Krak’kas, Wash. 39 217 229 111 112 11 17 .393| Fitzsim’s, Bkin. 27 150 173 28 43 7 9 .438 
Beckman, Phila. 27 155 198 42 20 7 11 .389| Shoef'r, B-Cin.. 35 169 176 56 56 6 8 .429 
Dean, Phila. 53 118 131 78 38 5 8 .385 | Bowman, Pitts.. 37 184 215 48 51 10 14 1417 
Marcum,SL-Ch. 31 137 191 29 43 5 8 .385 | Swift, Pitts..... 36 140 153 28 53 5 7 .417 
Joyce, Phila.... 30 108 156 37 24 3 5 .375/! Brown, Pitts.... 47 197 232 49 69 9 18 .409 
Kramer, St. L... 40 212 267 127 67 9 ‘16 .360/| Errickson, Bos.. 28 128 143 55 33 6 9 .400 
Carrasquel, Wa. 40 159 165 66 41 5 9 .357/| Sullivan, Bost.. 31 113 114 51 45 6 9 .400 
Chase, Wash.... 32 232 206 110 116 10 19 .345 | Lillard,Chic... 20 55 68 36 30 3 £5 .375 
Appleton, Wash. 39 99 101 44 44° 5 10 .333/ Whitehill, Chi... 24 90 102 50 43 4 7 .364 
Lawson, D.-StL. 38 162 208 90 47 4 8 .333| Mulcahy, Phila. 38 226 246 98 57 9 16 .360 
Murphy, N.Y.. 38 61 56 28 31 3 6 .333 | V'dermeer, Cin. 30 129 128 95 102 5 9 .357 


Chicago City Series, Cubs and White Sox, 1939 


First game, Comiskey Park, Oct. 4. Attendance, 
42,767. 


Ro. E 
@ubs.....-...- 0101023021—10 17 2 
White Sox..... 0000305100—9 Il 38 


Second game, Comiskey Park, Oct. 5. Attendance, 


6,131. 
A RES 0601010000—2 5 9 
Witte Sox eke ig3020030x—9 13% 1 
es—Root (114), Page (534), Dean (1) and 
aeeieets, Garbach; Lyons and Tresh. Losing 
pitcher, Root. 


Third game, Wrigley Field, Oct. 6. Attendance, 


OF00.00 0-2 8 i 
ge Rear dooo11ii x4 Ce E 


ies—T. Lee (614), Dietrich (124) and Tresh; 
ae cs ‘ bade pitcher, T. Lee. 


. Fourth game, Wrigley Field, Oct. 7. Attendance, 
11,468. 

Whi Peo L 00.00/20 0— 3. 9'- -o 
Pee, 1061000035 14-0 


es—Smith (624), Knott.(2}4) and Tresh and 
Baier: French ( 5) Russell (2) and Mancuso. 


Winning pitcher, J. Russell. Losing pitcher, Knott 


Fifth game, Wrigley Field, Oct. 8. Attendan 
17,227. - we 


R. H. E. 
White Sox..... 0000020303—8 8 2 
Cubs cage dei. 11 I 2 0) 010.010 0 be Tie 


Batteries—Rigney (4), Dietrich (6) and Tresh, 
Schlueter; Passeau (7), Lee (3) and Mancuso. Win- 
ning pitcher, Dietrich. Losing pitcher, Lee. 


eg game, Comiskey Park, Oct. 9. Attendance 
Cubs 100000000—1 42 
00011103 x—6. oa 
Batteries—RKoot (7), Dean (1) and Mancuso; Lee 
and Tresh. Losing pitcher, Root. i 


Seventh ne Comiskey Park, Oct, 10. Atten- 
dance, 14,781. 
CAIDB ic 5 Mis eee 000100000—1 5 9Q 
White Sox.. 04002010x—7 13 0 


Batteries—Whitehill (12g), Passeau (414), Page 
Q) ee Mae: Lyons and Tresh. Losing pitcher, 
tehill. 


Since 1902 the White Sox have won 16 victories 
and the Cubs 5. The Cubs won the title for the last 
time in 1930 and the White Sox were winners in 1931, 
1933, 1936 and 1937. No series was played in the 
other years. : 


Pitched Ball Travels 139 Feet a Second 


ld, a member of the pitching staff of 
tee Now york Yankees, threw a baseball (Aug. 30, 
1939) in the Cleveland, O., Stadium at the rate of 
139 fect a second, or 94.7 miles an hour. Donald’s 


throw was the fastest ever recorded on the speed 


\ 


meter owned by the Cleveland Indians. The pre- 
vious record was held by Dee Miles, of the Phila- 
delphia Athletics, of 136 feet a second. Christy 
Mathewson was clocked at 134 feet a second 9y a 


ballistics measuring device in Bridgeport, Coy-1, 


| 


. 


, 


‘se 


@ 


24 Sporting Events—Chicago City Series Composite Score 


Composite Score Chicago City Series, 1939 


WHITE SOX 
4 : Bat. Fidg. 
ab. r. h. 2b.-3b. hr. tb. rbi. sb. so. pct.po. a. e. Hy 
PRON) As daraist stad) gracias e aly wes 29.) SONG ON 20! ae, 1 Oe 207 22 —20 eis 2077 
UTS) oN oe aie eet me. 290° 7 69 YA COO 1 °16¢-.8° 09 Sees Cl Gas eee 
Kreevich, cf OS 28 BB Oo 2a 1) 2 a Se 2860 eon 
, Appling, ss. 27-6 07 B10 0 9 3 259" 1a Ge eee 
MeNair, 3b 27. 30-7 <2 0.10 * 9 4-12) 259. 8) ieee 
Walker, lf.. 28. $120 "04-0 2° 185 9% TA 429) 18) Osa 
Rosenthal, r 26° 5° 9. 9 * 0. 0.2104 0 2S, 43462 13 eee 
‘Tresh, ¢.... 20°22 244 01-2 (0 9 4° 0> (I) 3200) 265 She Ome 
PSPLENIOUCTT ies Silence ypicics + ee 3.4 9a 0 908 29.22 0°80) 23333 5. LO ueee 
MARECUID EMU sc coc Sooo ae ew acs 3-010) 0" ORO. 10:4 Oe Oyaal 000 «0 O QO .000 
Steinbacher, ph................ 0.0 Oo: 0 0. O° 0: 0-704 60 ,.0005 0 SOOM nus 
LO i ho Sa ie ge 2 <0 ' 0 2:0" .-0-' 40° 0+ 0:0) 91) 54000 10) Oe Oeemnce 
PROUSH ADEA A LS ca tite es se 0.0" (0% Oc’ O-' O (0:0: .50:"- 0) 2000:- (0-0 Gear 
TVET 0p 0 LS ee 3.0 °.0: 2:0 0" 0" (0. 0 0:22) £000) )-0 eee 
PigueyApaee en sick urcecc oS. O° Pe 0°02 “DSO. 62 143330} eee 
MSPOWI) SD Iie tetera ic cvaiy. oie =e «aber 1. 2:4 °F) 040 ~*2:. 20> 50:7 10) ©1000" (0) SOR 
164409 0) p YO Ae seo ee eee 8 2 EOS OR 090 2 45 are? OPO 500 O 3 O 1.000 
(SiN (iva yee. BS a eee 2.4 2° 0 0 “Pe 4c 2 | O10 72500) 10" SOR 
SRILOG Dg ins a se ccle.s 2 acale steps: 6.-0°° 2 - 0° 0°70 1". 0 (eo £167) 0 2a eee 
PU CURIA Peles oats cyanea we 247° 44. 71.13). 4 75,107 42- 3 22. -.288 19% (75 eee 
CUBS A= 

Bat. Fidg. 
ab. rr. h.-2b: 3b. hr. tbh. rbi. sb.\ so. ‘pct. po. a7 8c pet 
SPREE SURO vajereis a s0s (0 a) * o,)0.20c)0.2'0 30 ~5 10° 1-0. O Ai 2.10782 9.333 8) SIO ee 
150: O06) 5 A er 30° 2 7 .-25).0..0 9. 2> P18) 233) Ti aie 
Perma) WEEP e ieee \ ooclc kc wists 25: 6 9-0 O 41 125) 45-0) %3° 2360) Thy eee 
mpiperictweemee es ke es) B1:. 4 10° °0 OF LT (IB ~ 53> 0% 2 3323. 160 eae 
RGHOIMONUE. Ae costae. 20°35 5 Ot) 9% 10>°3" O20". 250) (Oe Ben eiee 
Hartnett, c-ph. . : 28> 202° 0.0. 0-2-0) 0. 40), 250. eee 
G Russell, 1b 25-6 9. 2 Oe 8 180-7 1 ee GOR Ta eee -974 
Mattick, ss. 4 06°F 0.0.01 ©. 0 2 071 4° Bee 
Mancuso, c. 7.1 3.0, OF Oo 3 3.01 %6) 26 2 eee 
Gleeson, If-p 5 0 6@ 0 0 0 0: 15 0° 1 ~32000> O20 eee 
Reynolds, rf 7 BN. SO Oa: ae tee oe 571 6 O O 1.000 
IPP DHE RANG. ete s,s 6,«, ~[20-j= 1° o Oo 0 0 '0 0 -0 0.0.0 .000° (3), UR UU 
PISSEDON (SO ches cicterel ct 2 oa 0:2 cis bieas oa a: 0. 2-0 0 0 2, 20, OE e827 eee 
Wavarretta, ph...:............ 3:-0 -1 I OO. 0 2°.0> 0 2 Q) 3333) 0) eee 
Bryant, pr..... Oo. 0° 0 0- 6 0 0 @. 0. O°: .000° 0. Ore Giee 
W. Lee, p 4°1 60 6 0 0 oO 6. 1° 0. .000:. 0) 2 eee 
French, p 4 0 60.0 0 0. 0-0 0- .000 ( 0° (OoReoce 
TOO hoe Al OS Oe ee 2°0 1° O © O .1 °0 0 (G6 | .500 40 aie 
EMSS NT NE te Sols fiche sya sic cla is, + cys 5 2° 0°.1.-.0 #0O..0 L000. 1 +2250 > 25700 sono 
Whitehill, p o,0 0° @- 0 °O O,'0" 0 OF 2000) >Re eee ane 
OU, Beene eee 37-0 60 Os 06 O 0 O00 1. 3400. O © 2 Oeaenne 
BUPERIS ier oie awicicleige snes x 243 28 65 7 1 26 92 28 4 18 268 186 76 8 .933 
COMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS m 

3 1*2 3. 4 5 65.7 9 [eee 
OT Ree ivisl y= 2 atk aie weipcs oe os NEG viele Senin die Lee 3.2. 2 8 234591 230 
GMS DY 2 gl GS ere a 2. 8 0 4°56) 3 Wt” Fee 


Double plays—Bejma to Kuhel; Bejma to Appling to Kuhel; MeNair to Bejma to Kuhel; Appl ti 
Alta ee vermen a eeen ie > eee Eo - nese (2); Herman to Mattick to G. oe 
sell; Mattick to Herman to G. Russell. Left on bases—Cubs, 51; Sox, 44. Passed balls—T: 2), 

Caught stealing—Walker, Galan, Hack (2), Nicholson. + veh, Oe 


x it “ PITCHING RECORDS 


CUBS 
g. cs. ip: -h;) or. “er. he. bbs so: Pah A - 5 5 
REWRESTIBA CRU et iae) ss 8s {Ele <.s\c)is s,0,c10 00.8 2 "OS 3 1 1 1 1 0 ie 7 MG 5 1006 
RTO EOE aferrir fs Ueir s toes obs css 2 O 4% tq 7h 285.82 0 0 2a a 1 t -500 
VAS TEC 6th Ogee Meee 2 1 42 11 6: 5 SO eo aa 1 1 500 
OUUINU so 6g od co TUE eae eae 2! MOUS 8S ye ad TS 1 6 G2 hw OO”. 3_)0 «40,4808 Re 000 
CUCL CT, oo A ele 2 O .114°14 6 6. 2 2. 4 (0) ORO 000 
Passeau PIRI tether wae a cel tiie F736 3™ 0 1236) 11) 167-9 1 2-05. Oe Oe Oe -000 
(ONS oan SG Sanne ae 3) 0 . 834) 10 G2 % 1 3. BavO J Olea 900 
PIPER TOUE SoC IIE po jainse eerie: oiaveic is ees ea SHWO.4e2: 3.3 5'3<@ 62. F079 POMOeee 000 
f WHITE SOX ed 
UO SS 5 O00 86 CU 22 AS TO." «BP aks. LEP Sa 6 eee 
1 Eine coco BeBe eae 2) 0" 75g |i A tO el Obes an 0 i 0 Looe 
BEDOUeer i cielo ns Seis ace uke 2 1 15% 11 404 00 TF 3S ORG 1 1 .500" 
ono ait 0 A Se Qa SS Ecos ag J OF. 336 Ct oo Ss iv. -0” 0 2702 0a e 1 -000 
oooy Seog the ROI eae as y aay | se vi eit oa j LO OR Oe Olea 1 -000 
SRORPREMIR GEE Ste aie) slot fas alls a a)-acatais “es 2 QO 10% 20 12 11 0 3 3 it 1 0 0 00, 
SPR NP OL oO, TERE ee gee 1 0O 6% De ats it 3 3°, 0 5 05. 0F an -00 
4 ATTENDANCE AND RECEIPTS OF SERIES 
Attendance—128,818. Ere aioe yea 
ayers’ shar 251.61. 
Receipts—$135,136.50. Clubs’ share—$77,604.39. . 


Major League Clubs Playing Night Games, 1939 
National League: Cincinnati, Brooklyn, Phila- Night baseball was first played in the Rone 


delphia, 1 i i cess in 
atttotioan League: Cleveland, Philadelphia, Chi- the mindme fa a eons ae has a 
Mo 
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Sporting Events—Gehrig’s Record; Home Run Distances 


Gehrig’s Consecutive Games Record 


Miller Huggins 
Yankees, barked from the bench (June 1, 1925): 
Gehrig, get up there and hit for Wanninger.” 
Gehrig jumped from his seat, selected a bat, strode 
to the plate and started a streak of consecutive 


manager of the New York | games 


all played with one club, that ran to 2,130, 
The streak came to an end (May 2, 1939) when 
Gehrig asked Joe McCarthy, manager of the 


gga 


Yankees, to take him out of the lineup: Here is — 


the record: 


BATTING FIELDING . 

by ape ta hoe tesla. Sb. hr. xb “sh: 6b... av. a. e. dp. pet. 

126 437 73 #129 233 23 9 21 68 12 6 .295 126 53 13 BS 989 

155 572 135 179 314 47 20 16 107 18 6 .313 1566 73 15 87 .991 

155 584 149 218 447 52 18 47 *175 21 10 .373 1662 88 15 108 .992 

154 562 1389 210 364 47 13 27 *142 16 4 .874 1488 79 18 112 .989 

154 553 127 166 322 33 9 35 126 12 4 .300 1458 82 9 134 .994 

154 581 143 220 419 42 17 4) *174 18 12 .379 1298 89 15 109 .989 

155 619 *163 *211 410 31 15 46 *184 2 17 .341 13452 58 13 120 .991, 

155 596 138 208 370 42 9 34 151 1 4 .349 1293 75 18 101 .987 

152 593 *138 198 359 4l 12 32 139 1 9 .334 1290 64 9 102 .993 

154 579 128 210 409 40 6 *49 *165 0 9 .363 1284 80 28 126 .v94 

149 535 *125 176 312 26 10 30 119 0 8. .329. 1337 82 15 96 .990 

155 579 167 *205 403 37 vd 49 152 3 3.384 1377 82 9 128 .994 

157 569 138 200 366 37 9 37 159 0 4 .351 1370 74 16 113 .989 

157 576 115 170 301 32 6 29 114 I 6 .295 1483° 100 14 157, .991 

8 28 2 4 4 0 0 0 1 0 0 .148 64 4 2 5 .971 

Tot... .2141 7963 1880 2700 5033 530 160 493 1976 105 102 .338 21585 1083 189 1759 .992 

* Led League. d 

The record of 126 games in 1925 includes 11 games before the consecutive run started. ‘ 

Here is the World Series record of Gehrig: First baseman, participating in most double 


G. R. RK. RBI. HR. TB. Ay. 
1926... 7 1 & 3 0 i0 348 
1927... 4 2 4 5 0 10 308 
1928... 4 5 6 9 4 19 -545 
1932... 4 9 9 3 3 19 529 
1936... 6 5 7 7 2 14 -292 
1937... 5 4 5 3 1 11 294 
1938... 4 4 4 0 0 286 
Tot...34 30 43 35 10 87 -361 


Other records held by Gehrig follow: 
REGULAR SEASON 

Most consecutive games—2,130. 

Most consecutive years, 100 games or more—14, 

Most years, 150 games or more—12. 

Most years, 100 runs or more—13. 

Most consecutive years, 100 runs or more—13. 

Most years, 100 or more runs batted in—13 (tied 
with Ruth). 

Most years, 150 or more runs batted in—7. 

Most consecutive years, 100 or more runs batted 

Most runs batted in, one season—184 (American 
League). 

Most times, four long hits in one game—5. 

Most years, 400 or more total bases—5. 

Most years, 300 or more total bases—13. 

Most home runs with bases filled—23. 

Most consecutive home runs in one game—4 
(modern record). 

Most total bases, game (modern record)—16. 
(Tied with Ruth and Klein). 

Most years, leading league, runs batted in—5 
{tied with Ruth). 

Most years, leading league games played, season 


* 


plays, season—157. 
WORLD SERIES 


Highest batting percentage, total series—.361 (7 
series). 


Most runs, one series—9 (tied with Ruth). 
Most runs batted in, total series—35. 

Most runs batted in, one series—9. 

Most home runs, one four-game series—4, 
Most home runs, 3 consecutive games—4. 
Most extra bases on long hits, ome series—13. 


Gehrig submitted to an examination at the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn. (June 13-19), where it was 
found that he was suffering from amyotrophic 
lateral sclerosis, a form of chronic poliomyelitis 
(infantile paralysis). The disease is marked by 
progressive muscular atrophy or shrinkage and 
Gehrig was advised to refrain from playing baseball 
again and to conserve his energy. Gehrig an- 
nounced (June 22, 1939) that he had withdrawn 
from baseball on the orders of his doctor. 


In his fifteen years as a member of the Yankees 
Gehrig drew $361,500 in salaries, as follows: 


$23,000 
S he 


,000. 
11, 1939) to a ten- 


earnings to approximately $400 

Gehrig was appointed (Oct. 
year term on the New York City Parole Commis- 
sion at an annual salary of $5,700. 


Home Run Distances in Baseball Parks 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Feet from plate 


to fence 
Name of park j;———_—_—_—_ 
vend = a RF | CF| LF 
ork....| Yankee Stadium....| 296) 461] 301 
cao enway Park 22| 420) 315 


Mm.. 
Sr ioonin.. EP é 
United States Soft 


Men 
1933—J. L. Gill Boosters, Chicago. 
41934—-Ke-Nash-A Club, Kenosha, Wis. 
1835—Crimson Coaches, Toledo, O 
1936—Kodak Park, Rochester, N. ¥. 
1937—Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit. 
1938—Pohlaris, Cincinnati. 
1939—Boosters, Covington, Ky. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Feet from plate 
x , A to fence 
Cit, ame of par 

7: A RF | CF | LF 

New York....!Polo Grounds...... 257; 505] 297 
Brooklyn..... Ebbets Field....... 297| 405) 357 
Chicago....... Wrigley Field...... 353| 400) 355 
Pittsburgh... .|Forbes Field....... 300) 457) 365 
Cincinnati....|Crosley Field....... 366] 387| 328 
St. Louis...... Sportsman’s Park...| 310] 425) 351 
Boston........ Nat. League Park...| 378] 408) 368 
Philadelphia. ..j|Shibe Park......... 31) 468) 335 


.4 


Ball Champions: 

Women 
1933—Great Northerns, Chicago. 
1934—Hart Motors, Chicago. 
1935—Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, O. 
1936—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
1937—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
1938—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
1939—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
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886 Sporting Events—Minor League Winners; Player Averages 
Minor League Pennant Winners in 1939 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 
rs ° 
pal 5 2 =~ EH ¢ g 
® a 3s 
,eetsee 8 eS 8 S82 u 
p> ov = tah | a wo o ° ¢q 
OCH) i iit Te oS) 'eanks Se oe 
Seems oS Sets Ped sAbBES Go 
Se#agamse Ba fm $8935 9¢32 5 o-ey8 
Jersey City.... 10 14 12 15 13 11 14 89 64 .582 GAG HaOROR Fa he 
Rochester...12.., 9 11 11 12 17 12 84 67 .55¢| Sore a1 14 16 13 13 20 14 101 73 .580 
Buffalo...... 813 .. 16 11 10 13 11 82 72 .53 San Fran’co.14 .. 11 916121619 97 78.554 
—Rewares:---20 11 0 i, 915 13 17 si 7.326 | LosAngeles..14 9 .. 14 13 14 14 19 97 79 BBE 
yracuse.... 3 Sac’ ine 14... 10 15 15 5 
Baltimore... 9 9 12 4°13 ., 10.11 68 85 444 | oe aro IL 9 12 13 «, 14 12 12 8% 98 1472 
Montreal....10 4 9 7 912 .. 13 64 88 .421 | Folivwood..12 11121114 .. 8 14 82 94 .466 
Moronto:s.c. 8 911 10 511 9 .. 63 90° .412 Oakland: -..-kS 14 ges isles ee 78 98 Aas 
Lost...... 64 67 72 73 73 85 88 90 Portland... 7 8. 7 12 14 14.4 
Piay-off winner, Rochester. LOSt; 3.355 73 78 79 88 93 94 96 98 
BATTING 7 Stebel Agr cael BATTING es SoSs One om 
s. £. ‘ pe. 
Dickshot Jersey C. .153 337 100 198 93  .355 | Dallessandro. S. Diego. . 137 338 99 199 ‘106 ae 
Holmes, Newark...106 381, 73 133 51 :349|)D. DiMaggio,S Fran... 170 662 164 239 8 oaek 
Cooke Rechestere. 137 832 88 179 7a 337 | Rrctore San eee og! oy 458 67 162 83 1384 
“Cooke, Rochester. torey, San Francisco... 2 : 
Crabtree, Richm’d..133 510 82 171 94 .335 | Coleman, Portland...... 105 319 54112 76 .351 
PITCHING MS eae (Unofficial) PITCHING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
é. bb. so. w.. 1. pe. _ ip. Ww. oe 50 
A. Smith, Buf... 31 160 175 49 83 16 2 .889 | Bonetti, Los Angeles........ 34 237 20 2 756 
Joiner, Jersey C. 35 234 222 41 88 21 8 .724 | Ira Smith, Sacramento . 86125 12 i 780 
Gee, Syracuse... 34 240 209 103 134 20 9 .690 | Wilkie, San Francisco 57 1 1750 
Johnson, Roch.. 42 254 310 65 129 22 12 .647 | Weldon, San Diego. . a 7 30 3 5 732 
Bruner, Balt.... 37 143 160 63 47 11 6 .647 Jorgens, San Francisco. ....- 27 156 13 5 
PE edotee peas ASSOCIATION SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
Ww. Pet L Pct. W L Pet. L ena 
Kansas City. .107 a 695 | St. Paul..... 73 81 .474| Chattanooga. .85 65 et Knoxville ....79 73 .52 
Minneapolis . 99 55 .643| Milwaukee ..70 83 .458| Memphis ..... 84 67 .556| Little Rock...68 83 .450 
Indianapolis.. 82 72 .532| Columbus ...62 92 ,403 | Nashville ..85 68 .556 | Birmingham ..64 89 .418 
Louisville ... 75 78 .490| Toledo ...... 47 107 1305 | Atlanta ..... 83 67 .553!N. Orleans. ...57 93 .380 
he, winner, Louisville. Play-off winner, Nashville. 
TTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) BATTING AVERAGES (Official) 
English” St Paul, .343. Haas, Nashville, .365. 
Wright, Minneapolis, roads Young, Knoxville, .364. 
Priddy, Kansas City, .333. Eckhardt, Memphis, .361. 
Hill, Milwaukee, .332. Rucker, Atlanta, .346. 
Weintraub Minneapolis, sols Chapman, Nashville, .346. 
TWO LEADING PITCHERS TWO weg ties PITCHERS 
; Player Ww Av. Player L page Run Ay. 
RBIS PEIMATISASIOIGY acs. Mees gan ccc ees 17 4 .810| Besse, Memphis. aon % 11 48 
Hash; Minneapolis.................... 22 6 .786 |-Williams, Chattancog’.. - 14 8 386 
OTHER PENNANT AND PLAY-OFF WINNERS 
First Place Playoff First Place Playoft 
League Winner Winner League Winner Winner 
Texas .. Houston Fort Worth* Dothan*. . ....| Tallahassee 
Eastern. . Scranton* Scranton . | Elizabethton*.. ||| Elizabethton 
Piedmont... Asheville* Asheville Fayetteville**.. ..|Carthage 
South Atlantic. ..}Columbus*. Augusta Danville*.... .| Danville 
Pacantern.:. . |Pensacola*. Pensacola Greenville. . . | Williamston* 
nree-Te. ok. Cedar Rapids*....|Springfield L% Federalsburg . | Cambridge* 
astern Intern. .|Wenatchee*...... Tacoma hen Sees Alexandria. . | Lafayette* 
Canadian-Am .. .|Amsterdam*.. |); {Rome Fyorida State. .|Sanford 
Cape Breton Col.{Sydney*......... Sydney Ga.-Fla. . . | Albany 
econ States...]Monroe,......... Greenwood* Mountain State. . -.| Bluefield 
st Texas. ..... Henderson ilgore* N. Carolina St. . -| Mooresville 
Midale Atiaitie. AUTOR Boe Sl oe Canton Northern....... Winnipeg 
sos fone {Twin Falls*...... |No. Playoff Ohio State...... .| Lima 
Tope tats Verena Allentown*...... lentown Pa, State........ Washington 
West. Associa. .../Fort Smith*...... |Springfield Tar Heel ALT -( Gastonia 
*Won championship. **Won both halves. 
Most Valuable Player Awards 
NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Year Player Club Year Player Club 
POR4—Dazzy Vance... 0.6.0... ..8. eee ee Brooklyn 1924—Waltes Johnson;,), 2 «sce een Washington 
1925—Rogers, Hornsby...............05-- St. Louis | 1925—Roger Pardee Washington 
1O26—Bob. O'Farrell... 0.0.0.0... ccc eee St. Louis | 1926—George Burns.......)........0.... Cleveland 
asic hpagl tka eter Sitters ss aja Wests avery “St, Lous | 1 ery. a 
Han fo) oe) \ en St. Louis 
1928—Rogers Hornsby..................005 Chicago Philadelphia 
1931-—Frankic Srisch 
PRETO UNSOIL, ais Vievelels ive Sh wines +3 1931—Lefty Grove............ 
Pee LOG UINIOIIG cack sic a ists cc ce Philadelphia oon Foxx. . ‘Phitadelpnia 
Beuae-Oarh Hubbell... «oi... . eee eet ce ew York | 1933—Jimmy Foxx...... Philadelphia 
VRS ed 38 2 ]1-5 ee Oe St. Louis | 1934—Mickey Cochrane Detroit 
1935—Gabby Hartnett Ree aL SS Ltd ey Chicago | 1935—Hank Greenberg..... :) Detroit 
1OS6—Carl Hubbell... 00... . cece e eee New York | 1936—Lou Gehrig............ New York 
OBIT — Joe Medwick: .. 0... cece eee tance St. Louis | 1937—Charley Se aie wae Detroit 
1938—Ernie Lombardi.................. Cincinnati | 1938—Jimmy Foxx.............. oston 
1939—Bucky Walters................005 Cincinnati | 1939—Joe Dimageio RN, Ferien ¢ ; New York 
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Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 


887. 


Yale-Harvard Regattas at New London 


The Yale-Harvard rowing contests were begun in 
1852 by six-oar crews without coxwains on a three- 
mile course on Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H., Har- 
vard winning. The two colleges rowed their first 
regatta with eight-oared boats with coxswains on 
June 30, 1876 over a four-mile course on the 
Connecticut River at Springfield, Mass., Yale win- 
ning in 22 m. 2 sec. The course was changed to 
the Thames River at New London, Conn., in 1878. 

The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918, a 
two-mile race was rowed on the Housatonic River, 
Derby, Conn., on June 1, which Harvard won, time, 


won 27 races and Harvard 18. The record time for 
the New London course is 19 m. 51 4% sec. made by 
Yale in 1934. The records of the crews since 1922 
are given herewith; previous records for the var-~ 
sity. freshmen an 
found in The World Almanac for 1936 on page 817. 

Yale-Harvard freshmen eights began their con- 
tests in 1899 on the Thames, Harvard winning. 
The course has been two miles except that in 1915 
the freshmen rowed one and a half miles, and in 
1932 both races were at that distance also. The 
1902 race was a dead heat. From 1899 to 1922 
inclusive the record was: Freshmen—Yale 9, Har- 


10 m. 58 sec. From 1876 to 1922 inclusive Yale! vard 12. 
VARSITY EIGHTS (Four Miles) 
Time Time 
Date Won By Date Won By |— 
Winner Loser Winner Loser 
June 23, 1922 iy eee 1 53 22 06 June 1y, 1931... Harvard. -f Baan “| 22 30 : 
June 22, 1923...) Yale...... 22 10 22 35 June 24, 1932...|Harvard..| 21 29 21 42 
June 20, 1924...) Yale...... 21.58 2-5 | 22 11 2-5 || June 16, 1933....|Harvard. .| 22 46 3-5 | 22 53 3-5 
e 19, 1925 i eee 20 26 20 32 2-5 ||June 22. 1934...]Yale......| 19 514-5 | 20 01 3-5 
June 25, 1926 Yale. 20 142-5 | 20 21 3-5 |/June 21, 1935...|Yale......] 20 19 21 04 
June 24, 1927 Harvard 22 35 1-5 | 22 39 June 19, 1936...|Harvard..| 20 19 20 40 3-5 
June 22, 1928...) Yale...... 20 21 3-5] 20 June 25, 1937...|Harvard..} 20 02 20 06 2-5 
June 21, 1929...) Yale...... 21 20 21 39 June 24, 1938...|Harvard..| 20 20 20 23 45 
June 20, 1930...|Yale......! 20 9 2-5 20 30 3-5 I/June 23, 1938...|Harvard. .! 20 48 2-5] 20 53 
FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two Miles) 
Time Time 
Date Won By Date Won By 
Winner / Loser Winner Loser 
June 23, 1922. .|Harvard EDR Bt phe June 19, 1931. Yale 10 25) 10 35 3-5 
June 22, 1923. ales oa: « 0 27 2-5 | 10 46 | June 24) 1932. .|Yale.....: *8 16 1-5 8,30 4-5 
June 20, 1924. .| Yale.. 33 10 45 3- une 1933. .|Yale...... 12 06 2-5 | 12 26 2-5 
June 19, 1925. .| Yale.. 951 2-5 | 1001 June 22, 1934. .|Yale...... 47 3-5 51 
June 25, 1926. .|Harvard 11 00 11 12 3-5 || June 21, 1935. .|Yale...... 46 9,46 2-5 
June 24, 1927. .| Yale.. 18 9 22 2-5 || June 19, 1936. .|/Harvard.. o1 1105 
June 22, 1928. .| Yale 10 33 11 43 June 25, 1937. .| Yale....../ 12 141-5 23 
June 21, 1929..|Yale...... 11 07 11 09 3-5 || June 24, 1938..|Harvard..| 10 05 10 14 2-5 
June 20, 1930. .|Harvard..} 1102 4-5 | 11 17 3-54%|| June 23, 1939..|/Harvard..| 10 20 10 30 4-5 
JUNIOR VARSITY EIGHTS (Two Miles) 
Time we ee Time 
Ww B Date on By 
ag sees Winner Loser Winner Loser 
1922. .|Harvard..| 1105 11 16 |June 19, 1931..|Yale...... 10 43 10 54 
Sune 33 1923. Yale K. 10 10 10 28 2-5 ||June 24, 1932. .|Harvard *8 00 3-5 8 05 1-5 
June 20, 1924. .| Yale 10 41 45 June 16, 1933. .| Harvard 11 49 1-5 | 11 49 
June 19, 1925...) Yale...... 9 50 02 June 22, 1934. .| Yale. 9 40 1-5 9 48 3-5 
June 25, 1926. .| Harvard 10 36 3-5 | 10 43 3-5 ||June 21, 1935. .| Yale...... 56 9 56 2-5 
June 24, 1927..|Yale...... 24 4-5 29 June 19, 1936. .| Yale 10 52 2-5 | 11 08 2-5 
June 22. 1928..|Yale...... 10 47 11 01 June 25, 1937..|Yale...... 11 56 1-5 | 11 59 2-5 ; 
June 21, 1929. .|Yale...... 11 00 11 12 4-5 ||June 24, 1938..|Harvard..| 10 27 4-5 | 10 30 2-5 
June 20, 1930. .|Harvard..| 11 0731-5 | 1110 3-5 ||June 23, 1939..|Harvard..| 9 35 9 39. 


half miles. Past history, covering a period of 58 years, shows, it is said, that, over the i 
Henley Betonce on still water on a perfectly calm day the speed of an eight-oared crew is limited 


to 17 feet per second. 


THE CHILDS CUP 


Yr. Place Winner Winner Yr. Place Winner 
Princeton ||1931.|Carnegie Lake. .|Columbia 
1893. poe Lake.. Hoitis Columbia ||1932.)Harlem........ Penn. 
1914.|Schuylkill...... Columbia Penn. 1933.|Schuylkill......|Princeton ~ 
1915. |Carnegie Lake... |Princeton Penn. 1934 .|Carnegie Lake. .|Princeton | 
1916. |Schuylkill...... Princeton Penn. 1935. |Carnegie Lake..|Penn. 
1918 .|Carnegie Lake..|Penn. Princeton |/1936.|Harlem........ Penn. 
1919.|Carnegie Lake..|Penn. .|Columbia |/1937 .|Schuylkill...... Princeton 
1920. |Schuylkill......|Navy .|Columbia ||1938 .|Carnegie Lake..|Penn. : 
1921.|Harlem........ Columbia Columbia |/1939.|Harlem........ Princeton. 
1939 Dual and Triangular Races 
Winner’s 
Date Place Distance First Second Third Time 
(Miles) 
iets? 1 Columbia. .. .| Rutgers. ......|/Manhattan 6.31 2-5 
oil 1B: eae ae eee ae California... ||Washington..|............ 14-48 4-5 
‘Apr. 21..|Long Beach............ 2000 mtrs. |California....|Calif, L. A. |...2.020 2.0, 6.18% 
Apr. 22..|Cambridge 15/15 |Harvard...... Rutgers....... Mass. Tech a 
Apr. 22. .jAnnapolis.............. 3 ote. 
Apr. 29..|Philadelphia............ 15/16 ie 
Apr. 29.. Pc Ae aris eae 1 ete 
Aprancd. alNew. York ........57-.., 13% ee 
6. 4Cambridge.:......2.:.. 1% Soe 
M: Be VAMNADONSL a oes soe 13% ae 
Ene eR OID. s0 yo. le kw eee 2 oie 
May ee = Bee SR ORETICR “3. Sr his Phe: 
Reis! Nor Work 0220222724] sg _ [Princeton B01 | 
May 20. (675 3) « or aS Ol 1% Yale.... ie 
May 20..|)Cambridge.........-.-. 13% Harvard wie 
M PILE AGH As cals tcwils «)vi te els. « 2 Cornell iaaee 
9. ASyracuse.........--...- 3 Syracuse “43. 


junior varsity crews will_be-— 


* 


Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing te 


Intercollegiate Rowing at Poughkeepsie 


“ The leading American rowing colleges (except 
Yale and Harvard) have sent eight-oared crews to 
compete over the four-mile course on the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., since 1895. Columbia 
won that year, defeating Cornell and Pennsylvania 
in that order. In 1896 Cornell defeated Harvard, 
~~Pennsylvania and Columbia. : 
In 1897 Cornell defeated Columbia and Pennsyl- 
yvania on July 2, after defeating Yale and Harvard 
at New London on June 25. The following year, 
898, the three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was 
“used, Pennsylvania defeating Cornell, Wisconsin 
“and Columbia. In the crews returned to 

Poughkeepsie. Pennsylvania won that year, and 
subsequent winners were: 1900, Pennsylvania; 1901, 
Cornell; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cornell; 1904, Syra- 
cuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Cornell; 1907, Cornell; 
_ 1908, Syracuse; 1909, Cornell; 1910, Cornell; 1911, 
- Cornell; 1912, Cornell; 1913, Syracuse; 1914, Co- 
- lumbia; 1915, Cornell; 1916, Syracuse. 

Racing was- dropped during the war years and 
was resumed by four crews over a two-mile course 
on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N. Y., on June 19, 1920, 

when Syracuse won in 11 m, 2 35 sec. The colleges 
again returned to Poughkeepsie in 1921 and for 
4 four years rowed over a three-mile course, but 


UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS; 
Second 


Wash., 
Navy, 


eA Year Winner 


Wash., 
Navy, 


Colbia, 18.38 
Was 


Cornell, 18.59 
‘ 2, , Cornell, 20.05 
1934, June 16 .|Calif., Wash., 
1935, June 18 .|Calif., 
- 1936, June 22.|Wash., 
1937, June 22.|Wash., 
June 27.|/Navy, 
June 17 |Calif., 


18.19 
18.12 3-5) Wash., 18.14 


POUGHKEEPSIE, 


13.36 1-5|S’acuse, 

14.07 2-5} Col’bia, 

Wise’n, 15.09 2-5| Cornell, 
19 28 


resumed the four-mile course in 1995. The full 
results of the races from 1901 to 1916 inclusive wi 


be found in The World Almanac for 1936 on page _ ) 


818. The regatta was omitted in 1933. - 
California established a record for the course in — 
1939, 18 mins., 1235 seconds for four miles. * 

Freshman races were rowed over 4a 


winners being: 1896, Cornell; 1897, Cornell; 1898 — 
(at Saratoga), Cornell; 1899, Cornell; 1900, Wiscon- 
sin; 1901, Pennsylvania; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cor- 
nell; 1904, Syracuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Syracuse; 
1907, Wisconsin; 1908, Cornell; 1909, Cornell; 1910, 
Cornell; 1911, Columbia; 1912, Cornell; 1913, 
Cornell; 1914, Cornell; 1915, Syracuse; 1916, Cor- 


nell. They rowed at Lake Cayuga in 1920 Cornell — 


winning, and returned with the varsities to the 
Hudson in 1921 when Cornell won. 


two-mile — 
course at Poughkeepsie from 1896 to 1916, the — 


The Junior varsities first rowed at Poughkeepsie — 


on the two-mile course in 1914, Cornell winning. In 
1915 Cornell won and in 1916 Syracuse. The race — 
was rowed on Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell win- 


miles. 
The results of the regattas at Poughkeepsie since 
1922 (the regatta was omitted in 1933) are: 


COURSE FOUR MILES 
Fourth 


Third 


14.15 4-5) Syracuse ‘ornell 
15.15 3-5] Pen’via, 15.23 3-5|S’acuse, 15.25 
ise’n, 19.58 Pen’vi 59 


21.12 2-5| Navy, 


21.21 1-5}Cornell, 21, 
18.46 10 


Cornell, 19.01 Navy, 19.10 
23.58 4-5|Wise’n, 24.09 2. 
19 Calif., 22.24 4-5|/Col’bia. 22.33 2-1 
Saas Se send aan i S’acuse, 19.19 4-5 
i -5|Navy, i Syrac., 20.24 2-5 
19.50 2-5|Cornell, 19.58 2-5)Penn., 19.5: 
19.00 4-5) Navy, 


-25 2-5| Col bia. 18.25 Wisc., 18.34 
Navy, 18.22 4-5|Cornell 18.31 3-5|Syrac., 18.34 2-5 


m 1935, Pennsylvania ee 4-5) was sixth; Columbia (19.44 4-5) seventh, 


1936, Pennsylvania 


19.27) was sixth; Syracuse (19.37 1-5) seventh. — 


1937, Columbia (19.20 2-5) was sixth; Wisconsin (19.24 3-5) seventh. 


In 
In 


—__¥RESHMEN EIGHTS: course two miles 
" Winner 


9,20 1-5|Cornell 


9.27 4-5|Wash'n, 9.28 


10.22 3-5) Cornell, 
9.59 
11.28 3-5|Cailif, 
9:45 
9:42 a 
10,23 3-5) Calif., 


11,18 1-5)Cornell, 11.25 4-5 


9:49 4-5|Cornell, 


1938, 
9 


Second 


Pen’via, 10.04 
11.48 2-5 


1938, Cornell (18:38 4-5) was sixth; Syracuse (18:40 1-5) seventh. 
1939 Wisconsin (18.4035) was sixth and Columbia (18.50) was seventh, 


JUNIOR EIGHTS; course four miles ; 
Winner 


Cornell.,.. 9:00 4-5|Columbia. .. 
Syracuse... 9.50 G 2 
Penn’y’ia.. 

Wash’ton. .10 

Wash’ton.. 

5||Wash’ton.. 


Rea"! 
Washington. 17 
California, - - 14.33 
Syracuse. .15.41 ifornia, . .15. 
Syracuse. ..15.40 3-5|Navy ..... 15." 
Wash’ton. .14.58 4-5|Navy, 

Wash’ton. .14,42 1-5|Navy,.. 4 
Wash’ton. .13.44 Navy’sicar 13. 
Wash’n. .to13:49 1-5|California ..13:5 
Syracuse 13.56 3-5|Washington 13.57 


the 1939 Freshman race Cornell was third, Syracuse fourth, California fifth i 
the 1939 Junior Eights race California was third, Navy fourth, Cornell nthe adie: Columbia tee 


Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race—4.14 Miles 


(Recapitulation: Victories, Cambridge 48, Oxford 42, dead heat 1 
races in 1841 is 18.29, made in 1911. For races back to 1841 see 1936 Almanac, page 81 


Time || Yr. | Date 


1920|Mar. 27|Gambridge|21.11 

1oaalapri 4 \Gamprdecliscay 
m 

1923|Mar, 24/Oxford.- |20.54 


Winner 


Best time singe Snauguration’ 


Time || Yr.{ Date | 


1930| April 12|Gambridgel1: 
1931| Mar. 21|\Cambridgel} 


Wanner 


4)Oxford 


06] April dgeli9.34 
907 f 


“ae Oxford.....|1 
~ 1910/Mar. 23/Oxford.. . ..!20.14 


Cambridge! 20.25 
Mar, 23 Camicisne 19.24 


a 


Fifth) ae 
13.38 3-4) Cornell, 13.38 4-5|Col’bia, 13.45 1-5 i 


Wise’ a, 19. Cornell, 20.04 3 

19.29 3-5/S’acuse, 19.53 4-5|Pen'via 20,03 4-5|/Col’bia 20.05 1-5 
Wash., 20.59 3-5) Calif., f 
Wash., 
h., 23.08 4-5|)Pen'’via, 23.41 2-5| Navy, 
S’acuse, 21.54 4-5|M.1.T., 12 
Wash., 
Wash., 
19.48 4-5) Navy, 
Cornell 18.52 3-5) Wash. 

Calif .. siete my rps 1 Tee ae idles ie rei eo Cornell, 19.34 
47 1-5|Cornell, 18. -5|Syrac. .18.57 1-5) Calif., .03 4-5 
18.20 1-5)Wash,, 18 = eae 


19.02 4-5/S'acuse, 19.09 1-5 
34 38 


¥ 


: 


wy 


ning. In 1926 the course was lengthened to three ~ 


we Ly ‘- 


eT py RKes 


ws ° 


June 4 and 11 won aA Unite 
ea! somes NITED STATE 
T 1 
1—Michael G Phipps sds 
2—Thomas Mitensek Jr. 
3—Stewart B. Iglehart 
Back— Winston & . C. Guest 


-—*United States 


ee es, eg eS 3d ee 
Vist Period GOALS BY WE aus s 
ce) - Balding (30-yd. free hit) ............. ‘se 
a -1. Igiehart (unassisted) .................... U. S. | 11. Skene a eeeniae) at : 204) @ B 
z Hitchock (Phipps) smd Porigd U. 3. Fifth Period © = ered 
4 ; e 12. G G Ciglebart) eis ae. fats 
3. Balding (60-yd. free ee G. B. ee ass arghih Faded ae ae i 
a erio 13. Hitchcock (unassisted) ................. ape 
Sumeeeeeritoheok (Iglehart) «....-......caccccees U. S. | 14. Phipps (Iglehart) a dah ae Ree vu. He 
. Skene funassleted) BR eRe Th Aci G. B. Seventh Period == is 
"6. e NE has one. «oe ke BR ate a, 0-0 a G. B. | 15: Phi Hitct 
£ Hitchcock (40-yd. free hit). U. s. ages: engock.| Telehart) > aaa ee 
se Guest piitehete B Shade os ss U. S. a Sp ren pa (40-yd. Tree hit) .gicee.c case G. B. 
a ‘ou erio . Roark (Tyrrell-Martin) ................ “5B 
_* 9. Phipps (iglehas) ER SO ee U. S. | 18. Phipps (Hitchcock) . } + sig ote Catda CRE a 3 S a: 
ay SCORING TOTALS . we 
oe United States—Phipps 4, Hitchcock 4, Guest 2, Iglehart. ; 
; Great Britain—Balding 3, Skene 3, Roark. 
: Second €a°NITED STATES (9) . 
e ES (9 GREAT BRITAIN cies 
- be Michael Phipps 1—Robert Skene tA) a's 
‘ oe Hitchcock Jr. 2—Aidan Roark gl 
_ 3 —Stewart B. Iglehart 3—Gerald Balding af 
_ Back—Winston F. C. Guest Back—Eric Tyrreli- Martin 
SCORE BY PERIODS - 
Gas LDCS ha, A SE BS Re RR RICE Cae 200. 101 8 ee 
MERU AE EN 29g Soc oiscak vcl-p os =< vouaes ven oe oo 0. 0° )=<1 2) 30 -ero pene 
f a GOALS BY INDIVIDUALS ~ 
Me est Gaitchcock} Period “2° Sixth Period ik? 
- Guest (Hitchcock) ..............-....-.. - 8-1 8. Phipps (Hitchcock) ... eta 
Deewrbinps (unassisted) -...........-..66.-6- U. 8. i i ‘ 
4 28 Roark CESS) Senne ree G. B. 9. Phipps (unassisted) st 
< Third Period Seventh Period rh 
4 Hitchcock ppamesinbed) ee eee U. S..} 19: Hitchcock (Guest) .<./. >... eae eee ae Gesae 
Fourth Period 11. Hitchcock (unassisted) .................U, S, 
: Iglehart, (unassisted) Sa ORE 8 a a 2 Cy 12. Hitchcock (unassisted) ..................0. 5, 
me ding Wifih Period OSes ~. 26 Eighth Period 


= E? ‘Skene (Roark) 


INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP SERIES 

England) — America, 2 
1 . America: 1, Louis E. Stod- 
oe Jn.5 “ J. Watson Weer: 
sey. Col. A, 


Oe 


ck, > eae Asinatn Stevenson; Back, Deve- 
Iburn. England: 1, Capt. R. George; 2, 
2 sy Denning; 3, C. T. I. Roark; Back, 


. Atkinson. 

ok, L. I.)—America won 2 
1. America (Ist and 2nd 
w Ww. Harriman; 2, Thomas Hitch- 
‘ec a. 3 Maleoim Stevenson; Back, F. 
t. Grd *match) 1, Harriman; 2, E. "A. S. Hop- 
™ i 3 ps ae Back, Guest. ‘Argentina (all 
; es) 1 Arturo Kenny; 2, Jack D. Nelson; 3, 

Miles; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 
1 (Meadow Brook, L. ¢}—Ameries won 2 
atches ; England, none. America: 1, Eric Pedley; 
pare S. Hopping; 3, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.: 
England: 1, Gerald Bald- 

Lewis Lacey; 3, Capt. C. T. 


Kes if: Roark; Back, 
Humphrey Guinness. 

ate inghem, England)—United States won 

: by scores of 10-9 and & 6. Line- 

pede States: 1, Eric Pedley; 2, Michael 

‘Stewart Tglehart; Back, Winston Guest. 

nd H. Hesketh Hughes; 2, Gerald Bald- 

Eric H. Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Capt. Hum- 

. Guinness. 


Tr Championship—Intercollegiate, U 


‘Winston Guest. 


neeville Academy 10, McDonogh Ronee: Baltimore 7; 
id 4, Green Farms 8; National Junior—Pegasus 10—124th Field Artillery 8. 


Pie? RS 


is Sport ug Bvents—Polo Championships and Records : 
Polo in 1939 =. 


ernational Polo Challenge Cu Series United States vs. Great Britain,” 
: d States in two straight games by Serer irae 


SCORE BY PERIODS 


8. BA IS. 
SCORING TOTALS 
United States—Hitchcock 4, Phipps 3, Guest, Iglehart. 

_ Great Britain—Skene 2, Roark, Tyrell-Martin. 


Polo Records 


S. Military Academy 8, Yale 7; Interscholastic, Lax 


= Oe Ri 4 es on 


Westbury, L. 
to 7 and 9 to 4, 


GREAT BRITAIN 
1—Robert Skene @) 
2—Aidan Roark 
3—Gerald Balding 
Back—Eric Tyrreil-Martin 


Tyrrell-Martin (unassisted) ........ 


International Military Title Cup—Winner (cup 
presented by Meadow Brook Club): (1923) at West- 
bury, N. . Army team won over British 
Army team, 10-7, 12-10, 10-3. Gs) at Hurling- 
ham Club, London, England, Uv. my team w s 
over British Army team, 8-4, 6- ie ; 


U. S. POLO ASSOC. CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Open-~ re Sands Point, 11; eee I 
Army, 7. (1928) Meadow Brook, 8; S. Army, 
(1929) Hurricanes, 11; Sands Point, 7 1930) Hur- 
ricanes, 6; Templeton, 5. (1931) y Bente ‘aula (A 
it; re 8. sree bess 


wick Field 8 

Sunior——(1927) wo. 8. 
(1928) Old Oaks, 12; U. 
Aitken, 12; Mid ‘West, 5. 
Whippany River, 
Knights, 6. 1932 é 
(1933) Aknust, 11; Aurora, 9. (1934) Burnt . 
5; United States Army, 4. (1935) Aiken Knights, © 
13; Burnt Mills, 3. oe Hurricanes, 6; Mead . 
Brook Ramblers, (1937) Santa Barbara, 
Narragansett, 7. (1938) Bostwick Field, 8; u 
5. (1939) changed to National 20 Goal Champi 
ship-League of Nations 15; ri eles | ona 
Intercollegiate Championaniy ) 
Military College, 742; Yale, (19885 Hai 
6; Yale, 3. (1930) Yale, 11; Princeton, 0. (193) 
Army, 6; Harvard 5. (1932) Yale, 13; lapiic 3 9 f 
(1983) Princeton, 10: Harvard, 9. (1934) Bary 

2; Pennsylvania Military Academy, 2. (1935) - 
12; Harvard, Ree Harvard, 8; u. S. Milita 
Academy, 7; a 937) U. S. Military Academy, 
Cornell 6. (1938) Harvard, 7; Yale, 1. (1939) 
12; Harvard. 


National Senior—124th Field Artil 


890 


Sporting Events—Bowling Championships and 


39th American Bowling Congress Championships 
Cleveland, O., March 9-May 5, 1939 _ 


SINGLES 


4, James Danek, Forest Park, ae 
2, Don Johnson, Indianapolis. . 
3. Walter Szykowny, Chicago 
_ 4, Carl Nagle, Gowanda, N. Y.. 
->~ 5. Hank Marino, Milwaukee 
» 6. Tom Dorsey, Fort Dodge, Ia.. 
1, Mike Testa, Detroit 
William Beisner, Jr., 


f Wis. 
A 9. Joe Wilman, Chicago... 
at Lloyd Strouse, Chicago 


ALL-EVENTS 


ge ioe Wilman, Chicago 2,028—$200 
2. Stan Rudeki, Chicago -2,002—$175 
‘3. Norman Lacroix, Mount "Clemens, 

Mich. 1,977—$150 
4, Murray Fowler, Steubenville, O.. 1,973—$135 
5. William Beisner, Us; Watertown, 


Wis. 1,971—$125 
6. ‘Frank Steck, Cleveland 
. Eddie Kawelies, Cleveland 1,964—$115 


730—$300 
720—$275 


711—$215 


709—$200 
708—$190 
705—$185 


ieee 


3 Hank Marino, Milwaukee. . 
9. Fred Breckle, Detroit. . 
10. Walter Johnson, Toledo. 


DOUBLES 


. Murray Fowler-Philip Icuss, Steu- 

ee ‘H. Fisbeck, Terre Haute 

- sbec’ ? 

7 Coes z .1,394—$450 

B. Fazio-T. Galati, Akron, * .1;384—$430 
Burt Barkow-Rudy Riepel, Milwau- 


kee a ma-s600 
. Stan Shelle ;-Louis ‘Schmidt, “Woos- 
a ter, O5, TE aide, cae 1 332—$305 
G. Theel-J. Wilman, Chicago 1,331—$38 80 
Sam idea Frank Hermans, Syra- 

cuse, N. 
. Eddie Kanwoiloa Frank 
Cleveland 
. George Tomcho-Michael 

Cleveland 
. Erv. Roloff-Ollie Roghan, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


PMP AP "Be Np 


_ 
i 


William McGeorge, 53 years old, of Kent, Ohio, rolled a perfect 300 game in Cleveland (hein 22). a) 
Selibgaa experts estimate that the perfect 300 game is bowled only once in approximately 336,000 oe 


% 


PREVIOUS AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS TOURNAMENT CHAMPIONS 


: Individual 


Bes th Pierce, Pueblo.711 
. Schliman, T .. 685 
Kallusch, Roch 


All Events 
E. Faetz, Cate ’ 


Miller, Det 
Steers, Chic. ... 
Lindsey, N. pay i 
Smith, Mil. . 
mi et... . 2, Schiemann. Roch. 
Lundgren, Chie: 1729 . Spinella, N.Y.. 
oe Cin.724|W. J. Knox, Phila... 
E. Smyers, Pitts. .749 py Weber, nara 
70 . Long, Buit. 


M. 
Pe 
H. 
Ay 
M. 
J. 


peceer ae fet 
ee Milwauk. . 728 
hotwell, Cov. .Ky.,774 


n 
newsoor are 


Hewiti 
iro, 


arene: 
Ne Murphy. 
Indianapolis . 
Ace Stein, Bellville, 


D. poattys eoreeal, ; 
746| Mich.. 1,97: 


i) peiagicia, nO) 
Gagliardi, Mt. vi 

non, , 749 
‘ derson,, “Moline, 


Two-Men Teams Five-Mea Team: 
pmaaneemiipe en ats Sa 


Kallusch-Barnes, Hoch - y 
Erickson-Krems, Chie... . rigs 
Kallusch-Schiemann, Roch1, ply Toronto. . 
Spinella Bros., N. Y 1,336|Ft. Wayne 
9)Daw-Wilson, Mil rs °358 Milwaukee. . 7 
Thoma Bros., Chic.....- = 10: 
Schupp-Karich, Chie 3,022 
Aston-Young, Akron. 3,063 
Flick-Snyder, Erie, Pa.. 
7|Hradek Bros., Cicero, i. 
Klecz-Butiler, "Chicago. 
Devine-Heup, Beloit 
Rafferty-Reilly, Phil 
0) Daw-Benkovic, Milw. eff. 
Zunker-F. Benkovic, Milw 1 +415 Optic’ ns, Cov 
G. Rudolph J.Ryan,Wauk. 1,321 Se ee 

e 


C. Sumerix-H. Souers, 


fat eS 


oe 


lanina 
 Chicags 
'V. Gibbs, Kansas City, Krakow Fur- 
Burton, Dallas, Tex. 1,350 niturec. Det. 
Johnson-Snyder, Indian- Birk _ Bros 
8| apolis 1,337|Brew.Co.Chi.. 


= ght American Bowling Congress tournaments (1901 to 1938) 1,808,691 Sane 
ed 

ee 4 of $3,014,485 was paid in entry fees and $2,043,161 was paid out i rizes. 
939 competition $114, 825 was divided in prize money. P ia Ea 


$uf 


nnual Women’s International Bowling 
Oklahoma City, Okla., April-May, 1939: 


Singles—Helen Helngstler, Detroit, Mich., 626. 


oubles—Connie Powers and Boney Reus, Grand 
S, Mich., 1,130. 


ye-~woman team—Kornitz Pure Oil, Milwaukee, 


618. 
\ll_events—Ruth Troy, Dayton, Ohio, 1,724. 


Competing in the tourney were 548 quintets, 787 
les and 1,583 singles teams. 


elfth Annual Duckpin Bowling Championships, 

a hington, March 10-April 2, 1939: 

ns Hy DUCK PIN 
Du uck pin records as accepted by the National 
Duckpin Bowling Congress follow: 

Doubles as (Men anna ten-games set, 2,650, by J. 
- Rodocy: C. Balducci, Collinsville, Conn., ‘in the 
4 aste rn ayer doubles, Willimantic, Conn, ., Dec. 

|, 1937. Sets—Rodocy, 1,344; Balducci, 1,306. 
ndividuals (Men —High five- -game set, 768, by 
-opribble. Nov. 6. Games—172, 139, 138, 139 ‘and 

ey 280.. Previous record, 764. 

"Mixed Doubles—High five-game. set, 1,338, by 
Helen Randlett, Richmond, Va., and Astor Clarke, 

a] Washington, at Richmond, Sept. 11 in match 

geinut Ida Simmons and Reitzel Petree. Games— 


OTHER BOWLING WINNERS, 1939 


Men J 
rt events—Nick TOA, Willimantic, 


Singles—Nick Tronsky, Willimantic, Con: 
ested. Tucker, Temple Keene, Balt: 


elas title—Holland Five, Bridgeport, ¢ 
: Women 

All events—Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 1, 

Singles—Maybelle Herring, Washington, ” 


Brewer, tied, 379. ace 
Rae and Christine Ki 


Doubles—Alice 
Bridgeport, Conn. 3 

Team title—Diamond Cab, Baltimore, 1688, _ 
RECORDS 
286, 250, 280, 262, 260. Randlett 623, Cla: 

Th ree-Man_ Team, High Game—4%5, by 
dletown, Conn., All-Stars against Italian A 
of Hartford. Score—Tony Zagryn, 143; Ste 
Bowed, fan: pad Vincent Carlson, 141. 

ig) ree-Game Set—1,240, by Middle I wi 

Stars against Italian All-Stars. Zagryn, 7a; an 
kowski, 463; Carlson, 403. 

Individuals (Women)—High fifteen. ga 
1,866, by Lorraine Gulli, Washington, in 
and broken two weeks later by Ida Simm 
1,876 in Winchester, Va. : 


wee salle dae lin ari 


Sporting Events—Skiing Championships and Records 


891° 


Skiing Championships in 1939 


Federation International de Ski World Cham- 
pionships, Takopane, Poland, February 11-19, 1939, 

Men's ra 3,600 meter—Helmut Lantschner, 
Germany; 3:26.8 

Women’ 's downhill, 3,000 meter—Christel Cranz, 


Germany; 3: 
2 Urs kilometer Langlauf—Juho Kurikkala, Finland; 
2: ets slalom—Christel Cranz, Germany; 
em Ski jump—Slanislaw Narusarz, Poland. Distance 

241 ft. 1 41/46 in. and 234 ft. 6 57/64 in. 

Langlauf and jump—Hans Perauer, Germany, 
with 429.6 points. 

50 kilometer race—Lars Bergendahl, Norway. 
Time: 2:57:4 

Women’s ‘aisbined—Christel Cranz, with 330.2 
points. 


National Open Slalom and Downhill Champion- 
ships, Mount Hood, Ore., April 1-2, 1939. 

Richard Durrance, Dartmouth ’ College—Open 
and amateur downhill, 3:55.2; open and amateur 
Slalom, 1:22.5, 1:22.1, 2:44.6; combined downhill 

1 and slalom, open and amateur, 384 points. 
—?‘e Friedl Pfeiffer, Sun Valley, Idaho—Open slalom, 
1:17.7, 1:20.4, 2:38.1 
Miss Erna Steuri, Switzerland—Open slalom, 
: 1:36.8, 1:39.1, 3:15.9; open downhill, 4:00.4; com- 
Po bined open, 378 points. ~ 
e Miss Elizabeth Woolsey, Cornwall, Conn.—Open 
and amateur downhill, 3:51; amateur slalom, 
1:53.4, 1:48.4, 3:41.8: amateur combined, 386 points. 
4 Toni Matt, Sun Valley, Idaho—Open downhill, 
3:48; open combined, 386 ‘points. 
Miss Doris Friedrich, Switzerland—Amateur 
. slalom, 1:45.8, 1:44.5, 3:33. 
National Four- Event Combined Championship§, 
' _‘ Sun Valley, Idaho, March 25-27, 1939. 
; r foma! 4 
, 


ao downhill—Toni Matt, 


Conway, 


S211. 
Wornen's, downhill—Miss Erna Steuri, Switzer- 
q Jand; 2:44. 
* Slalom “Friedl Pfeiffer. 


Women’s slalom—Marion McKean. 

Jump—aAlf Engen. 

Harriman International Trophy for men’s four- 
event championship—Peter Radacher. 

Harriman International Trophy for women’s 
four-event championship—Erna Steuri. 

National four-event championship, 
Richard Durrance. 

Combined Open and exree Championships, 


amateur— 


| Placerville, Calif., 


Women's combined—Erna Steuri. 

Women’s amateur combined—Elizabeth Woolsey. 

Intercollegiate Ski Union Championships, St. 
Margarets, Que, Canada, February 23-25, 1939. een 


Final Team Scores 


Dartmouth . .486.28 | Harvard: ......... 71.10 
McGill ..... -471.05 | U. of ae ..365.80 
Middlebury .429.90 | Williams .... . 325.45 
N. Hampshire. ... 415.90 | Amherst ........ .269.25 
Wermena’ isis 372.00 

Individual winners: Jump, E. Gignac, Middle- 
bury; downhill and slalom, D. Dorrance, Dart- 


mouth; cross-country race, H, Chivers, Dartmouth; 
combined cross-country and jump, P. Rideout, 
Dartmouth. 

United States National Ski Jump Championships, 
St. Paul, Minn., February 4-6, 1939. Senior class, 
G. Iverson, St. Paul, 165 and 152 ft., 2 11.05 pts.; 
Junior class, E. Lewis, St. Paul, 167 and 157, ton 
210.15 pts.; class A, R. Anderson, Norway, 193’and 
197 ft., 234.45 pts.; class B, L. Soler, St. Paul, 165 
and 175 ft., 204.06 pts. 

United States Langlauf-Jumping Championships, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, February 21-23, 1939. 
Results: 18 kilometer cross-country, G. Gustavson, 
1:39.38; class A jump, R. An- 
dersen, Norway, 196 and 219 ft.; Class B jump, A. 
Engen, Sun Valley, Idaho, 172 and 156 ft.;: *Com- 
bined, A. Engen, Sun Valley, Idaho, 442.2 pts. 


*Engen finishing first in class B jump and second 
in gee sentey, won combined event champion- 


sh: 

United States Profesional Ski Jump Champion- 
ship, Winsted, Conn., March 19, 1939, won by A. 
Oleson, Berlin, N. H., with jumps of 186 and 203 
ft., for a total of 389 ft. His brother, C. Oleson, 
was second with 384 ft., and H. White, Greenfield, 
Mass., third, with 378 ft. 

North American International Championships, 
Cisco and San Francisco, Calif., February 13-19, 
1939. Results, winners only: Downhill and slalom, 
H. Schroll, Norden, Calif., 230.22 pts. Jump, R. 
Andersen, Norway, 208.9 pts. 

Canadian Championships, Fort William, Ont., 
February. 24-26, 1939. Results, winners only: 
Slalom, L. Georgas, Owen Sound; downhill, R. 
Andersen, Norway; jump, R. Andersen, Norway; 
combined, R. Andersen, Norway. 

Ski Marathon, Caribou, Me., February, 22-23, 
1939, won by S. Ouellette, who covered the 133-mile 
course from Riviere du Loup, Que., to Caribou in 


Timberline Lodge, Ore., April 2 22:47.5. L. Anderson was second and B. Ostlund 
a Men’s combined—Richard Baresties third. 
Long Ski Jumps and Records 
Source: National Ski Association 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Distance ~ 
i Year Contestant and home Place in feet 
j Oo OE Sh i er eee Chippewa Falls, Wis..........-.. 138 
? 1910 |August Nordby, Superior; Wis..................+-- Ispheming, Mich...............- 140 
‘ 1911 |Anders Haugen, Chippewa Pali NUR AY 055 woken s Ironwood, Mich’... .... s.r 152 
id 1913 |Sigurd Hansen, Fergus Falls, Minn................-- Cary, TN. 2. os... «2a as eee 158 
# . Carl Howelson, Steamboat i Springs WO «65.5 econ Btaasnboat Springs, Colo......... 171 
[Anders Haugen, Milwaukee, Wis..........-........ Steamboat Springs, Colo......... 182% 
Haugen, Chippewa Falls, Wate esi os Foo slik cas 3 Steamboat Springs, Colo......... 184 
mapnar Omtyedt, Chicago.....2.. -sccscseccssscess Steamboat Springs, Colo......... 192 
! 1917 |Henry Hall, Bteambont 6 Springs, Giles ta.: taba Steamboat Springs, Colo......... 203 
1918 |Anders Haugen, St. Paul, M Gewientaad<"s .Dillén, Colo .:.:..<..s.>:05 es © gene ene 213 
1919 |Lars Haugen, Chippewa Falls 1 in ee eee. Steamboat Sorin Cale oi oe 214 
1932 |Glenn Armstrong, Colorado...........-----+-++++- Salt Lake City, U 224} 
Buge FETS BECK, NOTWAY...-.-- se cca cece tas ecesccene Lake Placid 3 
1934 |John Elvrum, Portland, GR oon te trac ders! ess Big Pines, Cali... 40 
1937 ae Wengen, Salt Lake City, Utah.................. Salt Lake City. 
' 1939 jAlf Engen, Salt Lake City, Utah..:..............-.- Big Pines, Calif. . 
1939 {Bob Roecker, Duluth, Minn.................---.+- Ironwood, Mich. 
*#Recognized as record by National Ski Association. 


e 


2 


*Longest jump listed iplse Bela National Ski cm dlesae 
j National Ski Association passed some years ago a 
siserod as oiiicial records only for the specific hill on which the jump was made. 


a IN EUROPE 

ie ; eM ERTTET GS es 
Year| — Contestant and address Place f feet 
879 |T. Hemmestvedt, Norway........----.0seeceeeetese Husbebakken, Norway.......--.. 74 
1902 Nels Gjestvang, ‘Modum, DV OEUAY ei = (ioe ooo srare sim. Gustadbakken, Norway. ra a = 
1931 Sigmund Ruud, Norway ..-.....+-.+.eseeeeeees .|Villars, Switzerland. . sone 
1933 |Sigmund Ruud, Norway.........------++--eeeeees Villars, Switzerland. wae 
1935 |Birger Ruud, Norway.....--.....0.00.+2eeeresaees Planica, Yugo-Slavia. : 
1935 |Reidar Anderson, NOPWAY.-..-2.-0.20.eeee eee ee eee Planica, Yugo-Slavia. ae 
GRRE goseph Brad! AUstria.. ...2.02-- vse oecesccesccees Planica, Yugo-Slavia. af 
1838 MOSCDMNETAGL, AUAUTIA: 5.5 0cie ceased mctpip ei eleclels viene s Planica, Yugo-Slavia. 9 


resolution that long jumps would be con- 


re es 


892 Sporting Events—Skating Records and Events—Bicycle Results 
Speed Skating Records 
Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States. Fe ee as approved January, 1939 
MATEUR OUTDOOR RECORDS MADE IN COMPETITION—MEN 
Distance Time Holder Place Date 

50 yards. 705 Robert McLean......:....- Lake Plaeidecc.d select 2 February 6, 1923 
100 yards. 309.4 Charles Jewtraw.......+.-: ake PIAcidin: seer cients February 6, 1923 
220 yards. 718.4 PAUL FOrSMAD- lenin aeck 2 ators New Rochelle. .......... February 12, 1924 
Y% mile. 723.8 Jack SHES. .ce sles vole he Saranac Lake............ February 12, 1930 
440 yards 735.4 Charles Gorman..........-. bake Placid!:-2aeericecins February 14, 1927 
44 mile. 252.4 Clas Thimberg 5.5.62) e152 Saranac Lake............ February 11, 1926 
14 mile 1:15.2 Clas: Thunberg..... 5... - a5. Lake Placid!: 20 Se et February 13, 1926 
34 mile 1:55.8 Clas "Thunbergs 2 os. = snack Saranac Lake............ February 15, 1926 
1 mile 2:38.2 ‘Clas Thunberss as ser ue. o neces Lake Placid. lee February 12, 1926 
114 mile 4:12.6 Clas Thunberg: 2.2... a sees Lake Placid... 2s). esiuess + February 13, 1926 
2 mile 5:33.8 Edward Schroeder.......... Minneapolis............. January 20, 1934 
3 mile 8:19.6 Ross Robinsons. .eosc). «ae ays hake Plavidi oye sec < February 14, 1930 
5 mile.... 14:30.4 Ross Robinson...........-. Bake Placid. 22.0 copes February 12, 1927 

GFFICIAL AMATEUR INDOOR RECORDS MADE IN COMPETITION—MEN . 
220 yards..... 218 Fred Robson...... .jBoston.... .|January 13, 1911 
Charles Gorman. .|St. John’s. . .|Mareh 1, 1927 
440 yards..... 136.8 Charles Gorman. .{St. John’s. . .|February 27, 1925 
¥Y% mile...,.. 123.8 Charles Gorman. St. John’s. . March 1, 1927 
+4 mile! 1:15.6 Ben O’Sickey. . Pittsburgh. March 1, 1916 
$4 MH 2... 2:00.4 Percy Johnston >|Cleveland. . March 2, 1928 
a mllen.i.. 2:41.2 Morris Wood. Pittsburgh February 13, 1904 
Fred Robson... Pittsburgh February 13, 1904 
1% usc Gee a 4:25 Edmund Lamy Cleveland January 27, 1910 
2 mile...... 5:58.3 Alex Hurd..... Chicago .|February 2, 1935 
3 mile... 2... 8:58.8 Percy Johnston .|Pittsburgh .|February 19, 1927 
4 mile,..... 13:41.8 Joe Moore. . .|Brooklyn, .|February 7, 1927 
Smile... 15 :42.2 Frank Stack Chicago, yi, 6 oh. .|February 8, 1930 

OFFICIAL AMATEUR OUTDOOR RECORDS MADE IN COMPETITION—WOMEN 
100 yards..... 711.4 Loretta Neltzel.......5..2. Dethort. wees see nett ok January 27, 1929 
220 yards..... :21 Dorothy Franey............ Minneapolis............. January 20, 1934 
WY mile... .: 331 Loretta Neitzel........°.... Detroit, = 22. min oe ther February 12, 1929 
440 yards..... 739.4 Loretta Neitzel...........-. Minneapolisy..x).js25 see's February 3, 1929 
880 yards..... 1:28.6 Dorothy Franey..:5-......... Oconomowoc............ January 27. 1935 
ey rnoiles. i. 2:20.4 Wradeline Horn............ Oconomowoc......-2...: January 28, 1939 
i 7200 ee AG 3:07.6 Florence Hurd: 2.1... .<t.<- OconomMowoe.|s2 46 sos dee February 2, 1936 
OFFICIAL AMATEUR INDOOR RECORDS MADE IN COMPETITION—WOMEN 

220 yards..... 221.6 Dorothy Franey..):........ Sh, RUINS acca cleks Foe February 15, 1936 
440 yards..... 741.6 Dorothy Franey.....-...... Soe a Fees ee ee February 16, 1926 
@ mile)... 31 Dorothy Franey....-.../..... OHS |. Se ae eee February 25, 1933 
880 yards..... 1:27 Leila Brooks Potter........ Pittsburgh cate ae oterd nee March 6, 1926 
ee Cee 2:18.1 alte iveln. s, Weenie kicteee nite TIGR Oy. 5. .0'a7<0o. tele ee February 2, 1935 
A MME! 4:5 3:15.7 Dorothy Franey............ b.. Pak os as eee Februacy 16, 1936 


SKATING RACE RESULTS IN 1939 


North American Championships, Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., February 11-12. 

220 -Yards en's senior)—William Shannon, 
MET OY; e0Ne ess 8.6. 


880 Yards linens senior )—Delbert erat Mil- 
Waukee; 1:24.2. 

One mile Gree senior )—Delbert Lamb, Mil- 
waukee; 3:17. 
_ ‘Two-mile (mehis senior)—Ed. Schroeder, Chi- 
cago; 6:15:04. 

Five-mile (men’s senior)—Chas. Leighton, Min- 


neapolis; 16:19.2. 

220 Yards (women’s senior)—Miss Mary Dolan, 
Minneapolis; 0:21.1. 

Three-quarter mile (women’s senior)—Miss M. 
Horn, Beaver Dam, Wis.; 7.02. 

One mile (women's ‘senior)—Miss M. Horn, 
Beaver Dam, Wis.; 3:17.08. 

Wis., Feb- 


National ehampionships, 
ruary 4-5. 

440 yards (men’s senior)—Leo Freisinger, Chi- 
cago; 0:35.7. 


8380 ‘Weg (men’s senior)—Leo Freisinger, Chi- 


LaCrosse, 


‘eago; 1: 


Three-quarter mile (men’s senior)—Leo Frei- 
singer, Chicago; 3:19.3. 

One-mile (men’s senior)—Ken. 
Minneapolis; 2:38. 

Two-mile tienes senior)—Ken. Bartholomew, 
Minneapolis; 5:35.0. 

Five-mile peng’ senior)—EHd. Schroeder, Chi- 
cago; 15:11.5 


Bartholomew, 


220 yards (women’s senior)—-Miss Mar 

a rs ep) a 2 Se 
yar Upieey s senior)—Miss M. Hi 

Beaver Dam, Wis.; 0240.3. : 5 

880 yards (women’s senior)—Miss M. Horn, 
Beaver Dam, Wis.; 1:31.0. 

Three-quarter mile (women’s senior)—Miss M. 
Horn, Beaver Dam, Wis.; 2: :23.2. 


One-mile (women’s senior) — 
Beaver Dam, Wis.; 3:17.9. or) Ms 
rent ghamplons Men: Ken. or Bartholomew, 
Ss pts.; women: di 
Beaver Dam, Wis., 120 pts. soe ee 
FIGURE SKATING 
National Championshi 
Sunnie eacay, ¥) ps, St. Paul, Minn, 


Men’s senior—Robin Lee, St. Paul, Minn. 
Men’s novice—Robert Specht, Superior, Wis. 


Women’s n 
he ovice—Elizabeth Nichols, Boston, 


Women’s senior—Joan Tozzer, Boston, Mass. 
me Men’s junior—Arthur Vaughn, Jr., Philadelphia, 


North American Ch i 
February 3-5. em 
Men’s singles—M. S. Wilson, Toronto. 
be neers singles—Miss M. R. Thacker, Winne- 
Pairs—Miss Joan Tozzer 
Boston. 


Toronto, Can., 


and Bernard Fox; 


Fours—Misses Dorothy and Hazel Caley, yee es 


and Ralph McCreath, Toronto. 


Bicycle Racing in 1939 


National A, A. U. Road Racing Be dA atk 
Chicago, September 9 and 10 

One mile, national championship—won by Bob 
Stauffacher, San Francisco. Time, 2:22.4. 

Two-mile aaa iets ana by’ Bob Stauffach- 
er, San Francisco, Time, 5: 
opecmile (girls)—won by Ruth Lipsett, New 

or’ 

oe junior race—won by Leo’ Seroka, Ken- 
osha 

Half-mile National Championship—Won by Bob 


Staufiacher, San Franeisco, Cal. Time, 1:02 3-5. 


Prontysives mile championshi; 
Pesek, Chicago. Time, 57:16-6, Per oe 
Four-mile girls’ race—won by Ruth Lipsett, New 


holt Sy aah oe 

wo-mile or race—Won b; 

osha, Wis. Time, 1.31. y he0 eee 
National Cycling eet Champlonshite, 


Buselo. RES Septembe 

vents— Ghitieniion Chicago, 91 

5 mile Senior—E. coreenn Ghee Pi 5 
2 mile senior—A. Castagnini, N. Si ieae Ms o 
1 mile senior—G. Hulbert, Buffalo, 2.49.2. 


Sporting Events—Hockey; Amateur Rowing and Soccer Records 893 
Hockey Winners in 1939 
NATIONAL PROFESSIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE Western Division 
Ww. L. ae) ECS Ww. L. Ta edeeag 
TAO 1) soe IE Ar ee 36 10 2 74 | dtershey .Bears.........5.... 31 18 5 67 —__ 
eRMR SRE tee thc: Sendai 26 16 6 58 | Syracuse Wis. ance Cc OE 19 9 6r 
MIOECHERO Gee en ves cat bc. 19 20 9 RSs} GlOVOIAMCMe es vie Ovo i cree 23 22 9 55 
moe ae zt 4 ro Pittsburgh ....., 22 28 4 48 
RECOM ee, tenes cues on 5 4 
: . “9 New Haven and Pittsburgh eliminated from 
Canadiens 15 24 9 39 
Play-offs. In final round play-off the Cleveland 
Chicago. .................-.. 12 28 . 32 | Barons defeated the Philadelphia Ramblers. 
PLAY-OFF RESULTS AMATEUR HOCKEY 
Series A World’s Amateur Hockey Championships, ending 


Boston defeated New York Rangers 4 games to 3, 
to win way to Stanley Cup final. 


Series B 
Americans defeated Toronto in two straight games. 


Series C 
Detroit defeated Canadiens two out of three games. 


Series D 
Toronto defeated Detroit two out of three games. 


STANLEY CUP FINALS 


(Best four out of seven games) 
ay 6—Boston 2, Toronto 1. 
= ril 9—Toronto 3, Boston 2 (overtime). 
April 11—Boston 3, Toronto 1. 
April 13—Boston 2, Toronto 0. 


* April 16—Boston 3, Toronto 1. 


"4 
ty 
4 
7 
? 
): 


’ 


a ee hee a ee ee a) ere Te ee, 


‘ 


Oe 


Boston defeated Toronto 4 games to 1. 


Stanley Cup Champions—1894, Montreal A. A. A. 
1895, Victorias, Montreal; 1896, Victorias, Winni- 
peg; 1887-99, Victorias, Montreal: 1900, Shamrocks, 
Montreal; 1901, Victorias, Winnipeg; 1906, Kenora 
Thistles; 1906-08, Wanderers; Montreal; 1909, Ot- 
tawa; Wanderers, Montreal: 1911, Ottawa: 
1912-13, Victoria: 1914, Toronto: 1915, Vancouver: 
1916, Canadiens, Montreal: 1917, Seattle: 1918. 
Arenas, Toronto: 1919, Seattle and Canadiens (tie); 
1920-21, Ottawa; 1922, St. Patricks, Toronto; 1923, 
Ottawa; 1924, Canadiens, Montreal; 1925, Victoria, 
Victoria, B. C.; 1926, Montreal Maroons; 1927, 
Ottawa; 1928. N. Y. Rangers; 1929, Boston Bruins; 
1930, Canadiens, Montreal: 1931, Canadiens, Mon- 
treal: 1932, Toronto Mapleleafs; 1933, N. Y. Rang- 
ers; ‘1934, Chicago Black Hawks: 1935, Montreal 
Maroons: 1936, Detroit Red Wings; 1937, Detroit 
Red Wings; 1938, Chicago Black’ Hawks: 1939, 
Boston Bruins. 


INTERNATIONAL-AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Eastern Division 


Ww. L. T Pts. 

Philadelphia 32 17 5 69 
Soo Ch 21 22 11 53 
Loe ch OS a ee 16 29 9 41 
Co EE a irs C 30 10 38 


at Basle, Switzerland, February 12. Final standing 
of teams: first, Canada; second, United States: 
Switzerland and Gzecho-Slovakia ‘also reached the 
final round but were eliminated in matches Seninst 
Canada and the United States. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE HOCKEY 
Eastern League 


Points 
L. For Agst. 
Dartmouth 2 553 457 
Columbia . 3 503 434 
Cornell ... 5 462 438 
Princeton ‘ 6 437 412 
Pennsylvania =... 2.5.05 se00s 6 6 432 441 
bi ee ies a 3 9 397 443 
aTvand:) =... otheeen en 11 378 537 
International Division Goals 
: W. L. TT. Pts, For Agst. 
McGill + 1 0. 16: fer osx 
Toronte: - scales ae SP | 3 0 14 #60 23 
Queens Re Py es | 3 0 14 49 28 
Dartthouth ‘i... --..28 7 3 0 14 32 24 
Me ig: eS eee ae 4 14 ct) (aaa 
Princeton - ...4es Asses 3 7 0 39 47 
SR ore Pee oe i 8 1 3 23 -64 
Montreal ecaarton Qo 6.20 0 0 33:9 i 
Quadrangular League Goals 
Wire T. Pts. For Agst. 
Dartmouth ...........6 0 0 112 24 a6 
Harvard? oe cca saat ane 2 1 Q 20 6 
Princeton, i. 34..6.19tead 2 4 0 4) 2a aa 
Side eo cee Va ah coco 0 5 1 2 onl3 Sam 


OTHER HOCKEY RESULTS 


Allen Cup—Canadian Amateur Championship’ 
won by Port Arthur Bearcats, by defeating Mont- 
real Royals in final series. 


Memorial Cup—Canadian Junior Championship, 
won by Oshawa Generals, defeating Edmonton 
Roamers, three games to 1. 


Canadian Women’s Championship, won by Pres- 


ton (Ont.) Rivulettes from Charlottetown Island- 


ers by-a total score of 11 to 3. 


Amateur Rowing in 1939 


National Association of Amateur Oarsmen of 
America, Sixty-seventh Annual Regatta, Detroit, 
Mich., ‘July 21-22. 

Fours with Coxswains—Penn A. C., Philadelphia, 


6.18. 
Senior 145 lb. Quadruple Sculls—Malta B. C., 


. peanadeiphia. w. Oo. 


eni Fours with Coxswains—Undine B. C., 

ao ee 6.21. 
enior mee Singles—J. 

B. Sr ., L. I. City, 6.4645 

‘Intermediate Lights—Detroit, B. C., 6.0535. 

Senior age Sculls—Fairmont R. C., Phila- 
delphia, 6.223 

Single Sculls—F. Silvio, New York, C., 7.0 

Senior Eights—West Side R. C., Buffalo, 6. Bis, 

Senior Singles—J. Burke, Penn. A. C., Philadel. 


phia, 


Angyal, Ravenwood, 


Senior 145 lb Doubles—K. Thornburn — J. Fla-. 
velle, Argonauts, 6.55. 

s Senior Doubles—H. Riley & F. Dubois, Winnipeg, 
Senior Four with Coxswain—West Side R. c., 
Buffalo, 6.4035. 

14 Mile Senior Singles, Heavyweight—F. Silvio, 

ps Oy B26. 

BA Mile Senior Singles, K. Thornburn, Argonauts, 

Toronto, 1.261. 

Point Scores— West Side R. C., Buffalo, 75; De- 
troit, B. C., 

English 'genky—Froniey sh athateeme England 
July 5-8. A number of U. S. oarsmen competed — 
with the Harvard University Crew, winning the 
Grand Challenge Cup; Tabor ‘Academy the 
Thames Challenge Cup ‘and J. W. Burke, Penn, 
A.C., Philadelphia, the Diamond Sculls. 


Soccer (Association Football) pommel se Cup Records 


4926-27—Fall River F. C., 7; Carburetor F. C./ Louis Shamrocks, 


O21 28—New York Nationals, 3; Chicago Brick- 
layers, 0 
-29—Hakoah, 5; Madison Kennel Club, 0. 
1929- 30—Fall River, 9} Bruell Club, Cleveland, 3: 
a posi -st New Bedford Whalers, 8; Louis 


Be a3—St. Louis Stix, 3; N. Americens, 2 

1933-34—-St. Louis Stix, 2; Paghakee Rangers, 1, 

1934-35—St. Louis Centrals, 7; Daweucker 
Rangers, 6 


ee ‘york Americans, 4; St. Louis | 
Shamrocks, 

1937- Bae cueecs Spartas, 6; Brooklyn St. Mary’s 
Celtics, 2. 

1938- '39—Brooklyn St. Mary’s, 5; Chicago Man- 


hattan Brewers, 


ENGLISH SOCCER 
Cup Final—Porstmouth, 4; Wolvhampton, 1. 
Final League standing winners only: First Di- 
vision, Everton; Second, Blackburn; Third, North, 
Barnsley; Third, South, Newport; Scottish, First 


"1935-36—Philadelphia German Americans, 5; St. Division, Rangers; Second, Cowdenbeath, 


—  —~ — = 


¢ 


894 Sporting Events—International Yachting; Yacht Racing 


International Races for the America’s Cup 


; 


- second race—Columbia 


: 


1851, Aug. 22—America (American), 10:37; Au- 
rora (British), 10:55. : 

, Aug. 8—Magic (American), 3:58:26 2/10; 
Cambria (British), 4:37:38 9/10, The America, 
then owned and manned by the U. S. Navy, was 
in fourth place. ; 

1871, Oct, 16, 18, 19, 21, 23—first race—Columbia 
(American), 6:19:41; Livonia (British), 6:46:45; 
3:07:42; Livonia, 3:18:15; 
third race—Columbia (disabled), 4:17:35; Livonia, 
4:02:25; fourth race—Sappho (American), 5:39:02; 
Livonia, 6:09:23; fifth race—Sappho, 4:46:17; 


Livonia, 5:11:44, y 

1876, Aug. 11, 12—first race—Madeleine (Ameri- 
can), 5:23:54; Countess of Dufferin (British), 
5:34:53; second race—Madeleine, 7:18:46; Countess 


4:11:35; 


Sept. 7, 10, 12—first race—Defender 
(American), 4:59:54 9/10; Valkyrie III (British), 
5:08:44; second race—Delfender, 3:55:56; Valkyrie 
TII, (disqualified on foul); third race—Defénder, 
4:43:43; Valkyrie III, (withdrew). 

899, Oct. 16, 1%, 20—first race—Columbia 
(American), 4,53:53; Shamrock I (Irish), 5:04:01; 
second race—Columbia, 3:27; Shamrock I (dis- 
abled); third race—Columbia, 3:38:09; Shamrock 


3:44:43, 
*1901, Sept. 28, Oct. 3, 4—first race—Columbia 
Piieticnn); 4:30:24; Shamrock II (Irish), 4:31:44; 


second race—Columbia, 3:12:35; Shamrock II: 
“ES shee race—Columbia, 4:32:57; Shamrock 


1903, Aug. 22, 25, Sept. 3—first race—Reliance 
(American), 3:32:17; Shamrock IIT (Irish), 3:39:20; 
second race—Reliance, 3:14:54; Shamrock III, 
3:16:13; third race—Reliance, 4:28:06; Shamrock 
III (lost in fog). 

1920, July 15, 17, 20, 21, 23, 26, 2i—first race— 
Resolute (American), (disabled); Shamrock Iv 
(Irish), 4:25:12; second race—(Yachts did not fin- 
ish in 6-hour limit); third race—Resolute, 5:24:44; 
Shamrock IV, 5:22:18; fourth race—Resolute, 
3:56:05; Shamrock IV, 4:03:06; fifth race—Reso- 
lute, 3:31:12; Shamrock IV, 3:41:10; sixth race— 
Yachts did not finish in 6-hour limit; seventh 
race—Resolute, 5:28:35; Shamrock IV, 5:48:29. 

1930, Sept. 13, 15, 17, 18—first race—Enterprise 
(American), 4:03:48; Shamrock V (irish Chal- 
lenger), 4:06:40; second race—Enterprise, 4:00:44; 
Shamrock V, 4:10:18; third race—Enterprise, 
3:54:16; Shamrock V, (disabled); fourth race— 
Enterprise, 3:10:13; Shamrock V, 3:15:57. 

1934, Sept. 17, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25—first race— 
Endeavour (British) (challenger), 3:38:34; Rain- 
bow (American defender), 3:40:53. Endeavour won 
by 2-aminutes, 9 seconds; second race—Endeavour 
2:49:01; Rainbow, 2:49:52. Endeavour won by 51 
seconds; third race—Leeward and windward. Rain- 
bow, 4:15:34; Endeavour, 4:19:00. Rainbow won by 
3 minutes 26 seconds; fourth race—Triangular, 
beat, close reach, broad reach. Rainbow, 2:55:38; 
Endeavour, 2:56:53. Rainbow won by 1 minute 15 
seconds, fifth race—Westward and leeward. Rain- 
bow, 2:34:05; Endeavour, 2:38:06. Rainbow won by 
4 minutes 1 second. sixth race—Triangular, reach, 
beat, run. Rainbow, 3:20:05; Endeavour, 3:21:00. 
Rainbow won by 55 seconds. 

(Note: The yachts sailed on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 15, 1934, but it was declared ‘‘no contest,”’ 
for they failed to finish within the time limit of 
five hours, thirty minutes). 

1937, July 31, Aug. 2, 4, 5—first race—Wind- 
ward and leeward. Ranger (American defender), 
4:41:15; Endeavour II (British challenger), 4:58:20. 
Ranger won by 17 minutes 5 seconds. second race— 
Triangle. Ranger, 3:41:33; Endeavour, 4:00:05. 
Ranger won by 18 minutes 32 seconds. third race— 
Windward and leeward. Ranger, 3:54:30; Endeav- 
our, 3:58:57. Ranger won by 4 minutes 27 seconds. 
fourth race—Triangle. Ranger, 3:07:49; Endeav- 
our; 3:11:26, Ranger won by 3 minutes 27 seconds. 


Yacht Races in 1939 


Seven Seas, Van S. Merle-Smith 5:49:07 


4:27:19 ' Istalena,-R. B. 


Astor Cup Race, Newport, R. I. August 11—Distance 28 miles. Results: 
SLOOPS El 
Elapsed Correct. | Yacht and Owner Tine Cae 
_. Yacht and Owner Time Time . i - -4:29°22 ' 3:22:12 
INVERA,; Ce BP. AGAMS. 2.3... eae 4:05:08 2:44:36 , - 4:43:40 3:22:14 
Seven Seas, Van S. Merle-Smith.4:14:09 2:53:47 : +++ 264-4666) 9) Sconce 
Taygeta, J. V. Santry........... 4:57:51 2:58:33 | Sachem, R. B. Metcalf........... 4:40:22 4:28:04 
iGienm, C; HH, Orane,............ 4:13:29 2:58:38 SCHOONERS 
Cotton Blossom II, W. H. Wheeler, Nina, de Coursey Fales.......... 5:08:48 3:48:01 
lp) 5, Dine SOnSD A ae Gane eee 5:05:02 3:05:44 | Countess, L. G. Hamersley......5:00:52 4:09:04 
King’s Cup Race, Newport, R. I., August 17—Distance 2815 miles. Results: 
Elapsed Correct. 
Yacht_ and Owner Time Time Yacht and Owner Tha pie 
Nyala, F. T. Bedford 5:31:28 4:09:40 | Gleam, C..H. Crane..............6:11:41 4:50:45 


Lanier 


San Francisco-Hawaii Yacht Race ending July 19. Distance 2,085 miles won by cutter Blitzen. 
Scandinavian Gold Cup Races, Helsingfors, July 18, won by U. S. 6-meter Goose owned and sailed by 
EA RING aad 


George Nichols who won 1938 races at Oyster Bay, L. 


St. Petersburg-Havana Yacht Race, March 7—Schooner Class won by Haligonia ; 
H. Bureau; the cutter Blitzen owned by R. J. Reynolds won the fleet erophy off torreon teed 


Bacardi Cup Race, Havana, January 29 for Intern 


Smart with a total of 44 points. 


Intercollegiate Yacht Racing Association Championship, Cold i 
by Williams College with a total point scone of $3. Gambtete woven aa 


and Universities follow: 


- Pts. ts. 
Williams .. ..92 | SLACVATE ide wih aces 6414 
M. I. T.. 67%4' Brown .... 02.21.) 6315 


ational Star Class won by Melody. owned by Paul © 


I., N. Y. won Juni 
Complete scores of eight competing Oolieuent 


ts. 
Wiele 2ehe sce ee 63 Cornell 2.48 eee va 
Princeton >. 3. .nh5< 61 Dartmouth ........ 37° 


Snowshoeing Championship in 1939 


ok oR the pene cary Nasa 
1 By a new one mile record for snowshoei 

(Feb. 19, 1939) at Somersworth, N. H., went reed 
‘won the American Snowshoe Union's annual 


championship in 5:18 3/5 over a c } 
half snow and half ice, Raymond Chauthien! ase the 
Alpine Club, and Robert Turgeon, of Sun 
N. H., also beat the old mark of 5:38 2/5, 


- 


; 
4 


Sporting Events—Tennis Records 


U. S. Tennis Championships 


MEN’S SINGLES 
Year. Champion. Final Opponent. Year, Champion. 


1902 |W. A. Larned R, F. Doherty 1921 
1903 |H. L. Doherty W. A. Larned 1922 
41904 |Holcombe Ward W. J. Clothier 1923 
1905 |B. C. Wright ar tay Ward 1924 
1906 |W. J. Clothier B. C. Wright 1925 
71907 |W. A. Larned Robert LeRoy 1926 
1908 |W. A. Larned : Cc. Wright 1927 
1909 |W. A. Larned W. J. Clothier 1928 
1910 |W. A. Larned T. C. Bundy 1929 
1911 |W. A. Larned M. E. McLoughlin 1930 
-1912 |M. E. McLoughlin W. F. Johnson 1931 
1913 |M. E. McLoughlin R. N, Williams 1932 
1914 |R. N. Williams M. BE. McLoughlin 1933 
1915 |Wm. M. Johnston M. E. McLoughlin 1934 
1916 |R. N. Williams Wim. M. Johnston 1935 
*1917 |R. L. oo N. W. Niles 1936 
1918 |R. L. Murr. Wm. T. Tilden 1937 
1919 |Wm. M. Johnston Wm. T. Tilden 1938 
19 Wm. T. Tilden ‘Wm. M. Johnston 1939 


*National Patriotic Tournament. 


7No challenge round played. 


. T, Tilden 
Wm. T. Tilden 
Wm. T. Tilden 
Wm. T. Tilden 
. T. Tilden 
Rene Lacoste 
Rene Lacoste 
Henri Cochet 
Wm. T. Tilden 
John H. Doeg 


H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr. 
H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr. 


Frederick J. Perry 
Frederick J. Perry 
Wilmer L. Allison 
Frederick J. Perry 
J. Donald Budge 
J. Donald Budge 
R..L. Riggs 


WOMEN’S SINGLES, DOUBLES, MIXED 


¥r, Singles Champions 


Doubles Champions 


‘  895~ 


Final Opponent, ~ 


W. F. Johnson 
Wm. M. Johnston 
Wm. M. Johnston 
Wm. M. Johnston 
Wm. M. Johnston 
Jean Borotra 

Wm. T. Tilden 
Francis T. Hunter 
Francis T. Hunter 
Francis X. Shields 
George M. Lott, Jr. 
Henri Cochet 

John H. Crawford 
Wilmer L, Allison 
Sidney B. Wood 

J. Donald Budge 
Baron G, Von Cramm 
C, Gene Mako 

W. Van Horn 


-Challenge round abolished. 


Mixed Doubles Champions 


1920 | Mrs. z I. Mallory.,...... Misses E. Goss & M. Pinderstein. - Mrs.G.W_ Wightm'n&W.F.Johns’n. 
1921 |Mrs. F. a Mallory........ Miss M. Brown & Mrs. L. R. Williams|Miss M. Browne & W. M. Johnston. 
1922 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory.......: Mrs. M. Z. Jessup & Miss H. Wills.|Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d. 
1923 |Miss Helen Wills... 21. ..: Mrs. B.C.Covell & Miss K. McKane/Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d. 
1924 |Miss Helen Wills......... Mrs. G.W.Wightman & Helen Wills .| Miss oer Wills & V. Richards. 
1925 |Miss Helen Wills......... Helen Wills & Mary Browne....... Miss K. McKane & J. B. Hawkes. 
1926 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory........ Misses E. Ryan & E. Goss......... Miss BE. Ryan & J. Borotra, 
1927 |Miss Helen Wills......... Mrs. K. McK. Godfrey & Miss E. 

OP ORY i. ae saan aoe eb Miss E. Bennett & H. Cochet. 
1928 | Miss Helen Wills........ Miss Wills & Mrs. Wightman....|Miss Wills & J. B. Hawkes, 
1929 |Miss Helen Wills. ws ta \ panier & rs. L, BR. 


1930 |Miss Betty Nuthall..... 


| iss: ‘Nathail & Miss Palfrey.. 


Miss 


Miss C. Babcock & Mrs, J. Van Ryn|Miss A. Marble & O. 


S. Miss B. Nuthall & G. 
:|Miss Edith Cross & W. Allison. 


‘iss ‘ 
Miss Betty Nuthall & - a Lott, 
ee Py 


M. Lott. 


1931 |Mrs. Helen Wills Moody: .|Mrs. E. B. Whittingstall & © 
BGOCGy DIGRNAN, . oes cans ge Satpie 
1932 |Miss Helen Jacobs .|Miss 8, Jacobs & Miss S. See < 
933 |Miss Helen Jacobs........ Miss F. James & Miss B. freaks 
1934 |Miss Helen Jacobs....... Miss H. Jacobs & Miss 8S. Palfrey. 
1935 |Miss Helen Jacobs........ 
1936 |Miss Alice Marble....... 0. 
1937 |Senorita A. Lizana (Chile) |Miss A. Marble & Mrs. S. P. Fabyan.|Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan & J. 'D. Budge. 
1938" | Miss Alice Marble Miss 
1939 |Miss Alice Marble....... Miss A. Marble & S. P..Fabyan.. 


Year Doubles Champions Year 

920...|W. M. Johnston and C. J. Griffin 931. 
$o21-32 W. T. Tilden. 2d and ne Kichards 1932. 

1923... a T. Tilden, 2d and B. I. C. Norton 1933. 
1924...|H. O. and R. G. Kinsey 1934. 
1925-26 R N. Williams paid ‘om ue Richards 1935. 
1927...|W. T. Tilden 2d and F. T. Hunter 1936. 
1928. :.|G. M. Lott, Jr., and John Hennessey 1937. 
1929. _.|G. M. Lott, Jr. and John H. Doeg ieee 
1930... .J/G. M. Lott, Jr., and John H. Doeg 1939. 


*Patriotic tournament without championships. 


resbaoee 
S 


A. Marble & Mrs. 8S. P. Fabyan|Miss A. Marble & J. D. Budge 
é .|Miss A, Marble & H. C. Hopman. 


Doubles Champions 


we 


ohn Van Ryn and Wilmer Allison 


. E. Vines, Jr., and Keith Gl 


M. Lott and Lester Stoefen 
iter Stoefen 


Dy: Budge and C. G. Mako 
i Henkle and ae % nee Cramm (Ger,) 
= Ake 


Budge and C. 
Q 


Mak 
uist & J. B. coer (Aust.) 


CLAY COURT CHAMPIONS 


Bait Casting Champions for 1939 


All-Around Bait—C. Wheeler, Seattle, Wash. 
5g-Ounce Event—C. W. Block, Portland, Ore. 
3g-Ounce Event—E. Liotta, Cleveland, : 
All-Around Wet-fly Accuracy—M, Green, Oakland, 


Association of Scientific Angling Clubs 
Senenioioaanion, San Francisco, Cal., August 26-7 
Dry-fly Accuracy—R. Keating, San “Francisco. 


Wet-fiy Accuracy—M. L. Sulzer, Portland, Ore. 
All-Around— 


M. J. Craft, San Francisco. Cal. 


Wr.| Champions Doubles Champions Yr. Champion Doubles Champions 
ib R. Roberts-V. Richards. 1931 |H. Ellsworth 

1931 a wee W. T. Hayes-C. B. Herd. Vines, Jf... . 6 H. B. Vines, Jr.-K, Gledhill. 
1922 |W. T. ee 2d|R. Burdick-F. Bastian. 1932 |G. M. Lott, Jr...|G.M. ‘Lott, J a i. i bbie! Jr. 
1923 Ww. T. Tilden. 2d|R. Kinsey-H. Kinsey. 1933 |F. Parker....... G. Mako-J, Bt 

1924 ays Tilden, 2d|R. Kinsey- nsey. 1934 |B. M. Grant, Jr.|J. D. Budge-C. gp ako. 1 
4925 |W. T. Tilden. 2d| W. Westbrook-H. Snodgrass.||1935 |B. M. Grant, Jr.|B. Bell,-J. G. Ba 
“1926 |W. T. Tilden, 2d|L. White-L. Thatheimer. 936 |R.L. Riggs....|R. L. Riggs and W. Bebin 
1927 W. a a 2d} J. Hennessey-L. Williams. 937 |R. L. Riggs... .|J. ee and E. H. 
1928 |Not He : 

mm. Hall-Fritz Mercur. 1938 |R. L. Riggs...... J. R. Hunt and L, Wetherell 

1930 B MM Grant. Jr. M Maeourn G. Hall 1939 |Frank A. Parker. C. G. Mako & F. A, Parker 


896 Sporting Events—Tennis Matches in 1939 
Davis Cup International Matches—Challenge Round 

Yr.| Winner Loser |Score|| Yr.{| Winner Loser (|Score|| Yr.{ Winner Loser |Score 

oF iS itish . 3-2 ||1914 A’str’lasia Ui Ske 3-2 ||1929|France....|U.8....-.. 3-2 
1903 ae 5 ; gees sepsis 4-1 |/1919|A’str’lasia |British....| 4-1 ||1930)France....|U.S.. 4-1 
1904| British. . ‘|Belefum 5-0 ||1920} U. S.. .|Austr’lasia.| 5-0 ||/1931|France....|England 3-2 
1905| British. . Seek 5-0 ||1921)U. S.....2. Japan.....| 5-0 ||1932|/France..../U.5..-... 2 
1906|British....JU.S...... 5-0 ||1922)U. S .|Australia. .| 4-1 |}1933|Britain. ... France 3-2 
1907|Australia . |British. 3-2 |}/1923)U. S....... Australia. .| 4-1 ||/1934/Britain. ... US case 1 
1908|Australia .|U.S 3-2. ||1924/U. S....... Australia. .| 5-0 ||1935|Britain....)U.S....... 
1909|A’str’lasia|U. S....-.| 5-0 |/1925/U.S....... France 5-0 ||1936|Britain. ...| Australia. .| 3-2 
1911|A’str’lasia|U. S 5-0 ||1926)/U.S....... France 4-1 ||1937/U.S....... Britain. . 4-1 
1912|British. ...|Austr’lasia.| 3-2 ||1927|France.. .S.......| 3-2 |]{1938]U. S.....-.| Australia. 3-2 
T9IDIURS. ose oss British....| 3-2 1/1928!France....!U.5.. .| 4-1 ||1939! Australia.!U.S....... 3-2 


1939 DAVIS CUP PLAY 


European Zone—First Round: Jugoslavia d. Ire- 
land 5-0; Hungary d. Roumania 3-2; Poland d. 
Netherlands 5-0; Germany d. Switzerland 5-0. 
Second Round: Norway d. Czechoslovakia default; 
Belgium d. India 3-2; Italy d. Monaco 5-0; Jugo- 
slavia d. Hungary 4-1; Germany d. Poland 3-2; 
Sweden d. Denmark 4-1; Great Britain d. New 
Zealand 3-2; France d. China 4-1. Third Round: 
Belgium d. ‘Norway 5-0; Jugoslavia d. Italy 3-2; 
Germany d. Sweden 4-1; Great Britain d. France 
3-2. Semi-Final Round: Jugoslavia d. Belgium 
3-2: Germany d. Great Britain 5-0. Final Round: 
Jugoslavia d. Germany 3-2. 

North American Zone—First Round: Australia 
d. Mexico 5-0; Cuba d. Canada 4-1. Semi-Final 
Round: Australia d. Philippines 5-0; Cuba d. Ja- 
pan. Final Round: Australia d. Cuba 5-0. 
Interzone Final—Australia d. Jugoslavia 4-1. 
Challenge Round—Australia d. United States 3-2. 
SCORE OF MATCHES 
R. L. Briggs (U. S.) d. J. E. Bromwick (A.) 6-4, 


FLA. ba (U. S.) d. A. K. Quist (A.) 6-3, 2-6, 
6-4, 1-6 

Quist (A.) d. Riggs (U. S.) 6-1, 6-4, 3-6, 3-6, oe 

Bromwick (A.) d. Parker (U. Ss.) 6- 0, 6-3, 6-1 

Bromwick and Quist (A.) d. J. R. Hunt and 
J. A. Kramer (U. S.) 5-7, 6-2, 7-5, 6-2. 

French Championships—Paris, May 8- 18—Win- 
ners, men’s singles, W. D. McNeill (v. S.); 
women’s singles, Mme. S. Matthieu (F.); men’s 
doubles, C. R. Harris and W. D. McNeill (U. S.); 
women’s doubles, Mme. S. Mathieu (FY and 
mised J. Jedrzejowska (P); mixed doubles, “Mrs. 
Ss. Fabyan and E. T. Cooke (U. S.). 

British Championships—Wimbledon, Eng., June 
26-July 8—Winners, men’s singles, R. L. ea 
(U. S.); women’s singles, Miss A. Marble (U. 
men’s doubles, E. T. Cooke and R. L. Rives 
(U. S.); women’s doubles, Mrs. S. P. Fabyan and 
Miss.Alice Marble (U. S.); mixed doubles, Miss A. 
Marble and R. I. Riggs (U. S.). 


Wightman Cup Matches, 1939 


United States defeated Great sae 5 matches 
o 2 at Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y., August 25-26. 
Score by matches: Miss A. Marble (U. §.) d. Miss 
R. M. ce yaled (G. B.) 6-3, 6-4; Miss K. E. 
Stammers (G. B.) d. Miss H. H. Jacobs (U. S.) 
6-2, 1-6, 6-3; Miss V. Scott (G. B.) d. Mrs. S. Pe 
Fabyan (U. 'S.) 6-3, 6-4; Miss Marble (U. S.) d 
Miss Reece (G. B.) 3-6, 6-3, 6-4; Miss Jaccbs 


ahs 


(U. S.) ad. Miss Hardwick (G.B.) 6-2, 6-2: 
d. Misses 
6-1; Miss 


M. Bundy and Mary Arnold (U. S.) 
B. Nuthall and N. K. Brown (G. B.) -3, 
Marble and Mrs. Fabyan (U. S.) d. Miss Stammers 
and Mrs. F. J. Hammersley (G. B.) 1-5, 6-2 
Wightman Cup Records, 1923-1939: United States 
13 series; 72 matches; 163 sets 1367 games. Great 
Britain 4 series; 47 matches, 116 sets; 1190 games. 


MEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS . 
Yr. Singles. \ Doubles <r Singles Doubles ; 


1927|J. Borotra....|J. 
1928) W. Aydelotte .|P. 
ea Sesaal 


1929|J. Borotra. . 
1930|F. T. Hunter. . 
1931|J. Borotra. J. Borotra and C. Boussus. 

1932\Greg. Mangin. G. M. Lott, Jr., & J. Van Ryn. 


Borotra & J. Brugnon. 


Beatie. 
- Hunter and W. 


G. Rockafellow and W. AY 1934|L. R. Stoefen.. 


19 
T. Tilden. 1936|Greg. Mangin. 
P. G. Rockafellow and M. Cutier||1937| Frank Parker... 


1933/Greg. Mangin.|C. Sutter, E. McCauliff. 
B. Bell & F. J. Bowden. 
B. Bell, Greg, Ee 

K. Schroder and J. G Hall. 
G. S. Mangin and F. Parker 
1938|Donald McNeil|F J. Bowden and J. Pitman. 


1939! Wayne Sabin. . |C. Sutter & G. McCauliff. 


35| Greg. Mangin. 


INDOOR WOMEN CHAMPIONS 


wy Champion Doubles Champions 


Yr. \ Champion Doubles Champions 


‘Miss E. Sigoneay|Miss E. Sigoneay-Miss S. 
Palfrey. 


Miss M. Blake. .|Mrs. Wightman-s, Palfrey. 
‘Miss 8, Palfrey .|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 
Miss M. Sac Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 
iss M. Morrell Miss M. Morrell- 
Mrs. M. G. Van Ryn. 


1933 |Miss D. Chase. ./Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 
1934 |Miss N. Taubele.|Misses N. Taubele- 
Jane Sharp. 


Mrs, Wightman..|Mrs. Wightman-Mrs. Coan 


1935 |Miss J. Sharp... Mrs. D. A. Andrus, Mine. 8. 


enro § - 
1936 |Mrs. J. Van Ryn/Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Mme, 


8. Henrotin. 
1937 |Mme.S. Henrotin|Mrs. ue A. Andrus & Mme. 
enrotin. 
1938 Miss V. Hollinger Mrs. Vv. 7 sonenon and 
| Ss K. Winthro: 
1939 Miss P. Betz. .... Misses Taubele & rom Surber. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS 


Yr. Champion College Doubles Champions College 

1920 |L. M. Banks. - Wilder and L. 

1921 |Phi ip Neer. UB. Fenno, jr., and E W. Feibleman... . oe 

1922 |L. BE. Williams . Neer and J: Davies...) cd.ta nee tanford. 

1923 |C. Fischer... . N. White and L. Thaiheimer. ||!) 7°"? Texas. 

1924 |W. Scott. .... : N. White and L. Thalheimer XAS. 

1925 a a. Chandler. sees+++..-/California.,..)/G. Stratford and G. Hillis. . California. 

1926 |®. G. Chandler... ...../California....|/E, G. Chandler and T. Stow 24 California. 

1927 Wilmer JAE OAR Sa e PRORAS celeie i's J. Van Ryn and K. El re eee Z rinceton, 

1928 |Julius Seligson.. 2222/23). Lehigh... ... .|Ralph McElvenny oy | Alan Herrington. .|Stanford 

ant tee Sevan cee ee gist ae Cee Sore ets ane Arthur Sa Occidental. 

wee ceveseee jee eecee euleisen ani M 0: 

1931 |ixeith Gledhill. 0022522212 Stanford. 2! B. Barnes and K. Kamrath. 7, ‘Tera 

464 Prete sue Se trae Tae es Katte aa oe Coueb Stanford 
BEA eee AOA SEO. ‘oughlin an Ree i tt ‘tanford. 

BUSS WOU OS MAR, o.5 i ee eae So. California |C. Castlen and C. G. Mako... : So California, 

ROSBUW:. Hess... ssl sek Rice Instit.../R. Bennett, and P. Newton,. 1.1/7! :|California, 

1936, |E.Sutter......600/ 0525722 inulaneraen er B. Dey and W. Seward....../1..1/2222|Stantord. 

HOSTE. Guthersi. u,v... cece. Tulane 1.2)! R. Bennett and P. Newton... \."." 1... 11/So. California. 

1938 |F. D. Guernsey...) 112.) Rice Inst.....|J. R. Hunt and L. Wetherell. ||, ..|So. atoraas 

1939 JF. D. Guensey......! +--+ -/Rice Inst.....D. Inhoff and R. Peacock............2..|@alifornia 
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Sporting Events—Junior Tennis; Racquets; Channel Swimmers 
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mi National Junior Tennis Champions 


i INDOOR 
8 Richard Murphy 1932 Mark Hecht 1935 Alfr i 
1929 William Jacobs 1933. Frank Parker 1936 Donaid Monell ie poe 
1930 Mark Hecht 1934 Gilbert A. Hunt 1937 Joseph Fishbach 
1931 Mark Hecht é 1938 Joseph Fishbach 
INDOOR DOUBLES . 
1928 Richard Murphy and Samuel P. Hayes, Jr.) 1934 Gilbert A. Hunt and Charles Matt: 
1929 Richard Downing and S. E. Davenport 1935 Melvin L. Lapman and Marvin Kantrowite 
1930 Kendall H. Cram and Frank M. Shore 1936 Charles T. Mattmann and Peter Lauck 
Teh oe Seek eaten aut ee oy gas wee Robert. A. Low and Marvin Kantrowitz 
- 2 erstraten ani ohn Nogrady 1938 Joseph Fishb: vi 
1933 Gilbert A. Hunt and Summer Rodman % Se oot Oe 
INDOOR BOY 
1928 Kendall H. Cram 1932 Alfred L. Jarvis 1935 Isadore H. Belli 
1929 Mark Hecht 1933 Robert Low / | 1936 William Umstacdien 
1930 Se W. Osborne 1934 Henry H. Daniels, Jr. 1937 Richard J. Bender 
1931 Harold Schein 1938 James Evert 
INDOOR BOYS' DOUBLES 
1928 Kendall H. Cram and Bud Rosenthal 1934 Isadore Bellis and Marvin Kantrowi 
1929 Franklin Parker and Giles Verstraten 1935 Joseph Fishbach and William Umetasdter 
1930 Joseph Abrams and J. Marvin Freudenheim | 1936 Harper H. Ink, Jr., and MelvinSchwartzmann 
Heh ae “Soa Sued ane aoa io — ; wed ana J. Bender and Stanley F. Stater, Jr. 
by . Jarvis an illiam V. Winslow 1 ames Evert and Gard 
1933 Robert Low and Henry Daniels :: orn ea 
INDOOR GIRL 
1928 Miss Sarah Palfrey 1932 Miss Katharine Winthrop 1936 Miss Virginia Hollinger 
1929 Miss Mianne Palfrey 1933 Miss Helen Grawn 937 Miss Helen Bernhar 
1930 Miss Sarah Palfrey 1934 Miss Millicent Hirsh 1938 Miss Helen Bernhard 
1931 Miss Katharine Winthrop 1935 Miss Virginia Hollinger 1939 Miss Marguerita Madden 


National Amateur Racquets Champions 


(1917-22) C.C. Pell; (1923) S.G. Mortimer; (1924- 
25) C. C. Pell; (1926) S. G. Mortimer; (1927) C. C. 
et oe C. C. Pell; (1929) H. D. Sheldon; (1930) 
ee Aged (1931, ay 1933) C. C. Pell; 

. D. Sheldon; (1936) 


ve Pell; (19: Mortimer; ages} 
,C.P (192 1), C.'C. Pell; (1928) Ss. G. Mortimer: 
(i929- 30) '¢ C. Pell; (1931) S. G. Mortimer: — 
1933) C. C. Pell; (1934) J. R. Leonard; (1935) H 
Sheldon; (1936) Cc. C. Pell, Sr.; €1938), (1939) 
Robert Grant IIT. 

National Doubles Cee merer) Cy CyPell 
and S. G. Mortimer; (1928) J. C. F. Simpson and 
‘C. N. Bruce (Eng.); (1929 C. Pell and S. G. 
Mortimer; (1930) Lord piectats and Dr. W. H. 
Leatham; (1931) C. C. Pell Po ae S. G. Mortimer; 
— 2) S. W. Pearson and W. C. Wright; (1933) 

P. Dixon and H. N. Rawlin, Jr.; (1934) J 
Brooks and H. D. Sheldon: (1935- 36) J.R. otsad 
a os he Kirkbirdie (1936-39) R. Grant III and C. 

ell, Jr. 
n Championship—Robert Grant III, defeated 

Norbert Setzler 11-15, 15-12, 15-7, 15-5, 15-3. 

Piacoden Championships— Singles, R. Grant IIT; 
Doubles, R. Grant III and C. C. Pell, Jr. 


COURT TENNIS 


National Singles—O. Phipps 
_ National Doubles—O. Phipps and W. Rand. 


SQUASH RACQUETS 
National Singles—Donald Strachan. 


1875 Matthew Webb, England....... 21 h., 45 m. 
1911 T. W. Burgess, England........ 22 h., 35 m. 
1923 H. F. Sullivan, America. ..2¢ bs; 25 m. 
1923 Enrique Tirabocci, Argentina... -16 h., 33 m. 
1923 Charles Toth, America......... 16 h., 40 m. 
1926 Gertrude Ederle, America. . .14 h., 31 m. 
1926 Mrs. C. Corson, America. .-15 h., 38 m. 
3926 Hans Vierkotter, Germany. 12 h., 42 m. 
1926 *Georges Michel, France. Ji th,,.. & sat. 
1926 N. L. Dereham, England. . 13 h., 56 m. 
1926 Venceslas Spacek, Bohemia 10 h,, 45 m. 
1927 E. H. Temme, England. . ..14 h., 29 m 


-*Record considered doubtful. 


Foreland, England, to Blane Nez, France. 


Montana, June 30-July 3 
records include 281 miles by P. 
147 miles, Hudson River, N. Y., 4a38. 


**Temme is the first swimmer to swim the channel in both directions. 


swam peant nee 288 miles in Yellowstone 
pn gane s i 1939. ee covered 288 miles in 77 h. 31 
Condiotti, Parana River, So. America, in 1933 and Chas. Zimmey, 


National Women’s Singles—Miss Anne Page: 

National Doubles—H. H. Lott and W. S. Slack. 

Intercollegiate Singles—Stanley Pearson. 

Canadian Singles—Hubert Martin. 

Professional—Lee Cummings. 

International Team—(Lapham Toph) — eee 
defeated United States 10 matches to 4 

TABLE TENNIS 


pleas foo Championships, Toledo, O., March 


Men’s Singles—James McLelure, Indianapolis. 

Men’s Doubles—L. Bellak and R. Hazi, Hungary. 

Women’s Singles—Miss E. Fuller, New York. 

Women’s Doubles—Misses S. Green, Indianapolis, 
and M. Wilkenson, Chicago. 

Mixed Doubles—Miss M. Wilkenson and A. Nord- 
ham, Chicago. 

Boys’ Singles—Charles Tichenor, Indianapolis. 

BADMINTON 


National Championships, New York, March. 23-25. 

Men’s Singles—David Freeman, Pasadena. . 

Men’s Doubles—H. Law and R. Yeager, Seattle. 

Women’s Singles—Miss Mary Whittemore, Boston, 

Women’s Doubles—Mrs. D. Barkhuff and Miss Z. 
Smith, Seattle. 

Mixed Doubles—Miss Z. Smith and R. Yeager, 
Seattle. 

SQUASH 

National Singles—H. F. Wolf (tenth annual 

victory). 


English Channel Swimmers and Their Times 


1927 *Mercedes Gleitze, perc ..15 h, a am 
1927 Mrs. Ivy_Hill, England. . 15 h., 

1928 Miss Ivy Hawks, England. 19 h., 18 3, 
1928 Miss Laddie Sharp, Englani Ih, 5m. 
1928 Ishaak Helmy, Bey........ 23 h., 46 m. 
1930 Peggy Duncan, south Ppis 16 h., 15 m. 
1933 Sunny Lowry, England. . ..15 h,, 45 m, 
1934**E. H. Temme, England.. .-15 h., 54 m. 
1934 *Miss Emma Faber, Austria...... 14 h., 40 m, 
1937 Thomas Blower, England....... 13 h., 29m, 
1939 Miss Sally Bauer, Sweden......14 h., 50 m, 


The usual route of the eharmel swimmers from Cape Griz Nez, France, to Dover, England, is 18 


In 1934 he swam from S, 


River between Glendive and Billings, 
m. Previous unofficial marathon swim 


eee eae? .. 


898 Sporting Events—Basketball Records 
ee 4 
Basketball Champions of 1939 ' 
(The game was originated in 1891 at Springfield, Mass., by Dr. James Nainsmith.) ‘ 
EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE : 
'—Goals— Foul [—Fouls— Goals ; 
Team WwW. x. Pe Pts. Field Foul Tries Pers. Tech. Agst. 
PIGEGIMOMEL © SS. i eee ss 10 2 -833 553 224 105 158 156 0 171 4 
PRI a segs oe Ai ales atere > mi 9 3 -750 503 194 115 186 133 0 169 
OMAN eit a wk co eledr eft > € 5 583 462 174 114 192 153 1 164 
Oy ToT ae i ee 6 6 -500 437 172 93 143 115 0 164 
Pennsylvania .............--- 6 6 .500 432 159 114 182 128 1 LA 43 
yale. =. 3 9 250 397 160 77 141 123 1 172 > 
SO ae eee 1 11 -083 378 141 96 158 139 0 210 
EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Te Ww. L. PC. Pts. Opp. Team Ww. L. PC. Pts. Opp. \ 
Camento Tech*... 6 A .600 415 410 | Pittsburgh. . ota 5 -500 405 415 4 
Georgetown*..... 6 4 .600 371 348 | Temple-......... 4 6 -400 327 342. 
Penn State....->.. 5 5 -500 359 338 West Virginia. . 4 6 400 41 434 2 
*Tied for title. No play-off 
WESTERN CONFERENCE x | 
Ww. L. Pe. Pts. Opp. Team We LS 4, Pes Vere Op: . 
.10 2 -833 498 415 | Northwestern..... 5 7 417 366 5 4 
9 3 -750 508 446 A 8 .333 393 422 
8 4 -667 433 358 we “8 -333 370 421 . 
Lt 5 -583 408 490 . 4 8 -333 351 431 
. 6 6 .500 406 399 vs, °o 9 .250 417 460 
SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE : 
Team w. is Pts Team We i Be Pts. 
0 OS a4 ee ee 13 a 764 LV ORiMesS ee in Made 5.050: =, e<ie wtalys Ue ets 6 5 545 
Georgia as 3 72¢ | Georgia “Teche t oss aos nos.. ke ee 5 6 454 
Kentucky . cay 2 35 2 714 | Mississippi State.. es 10, 333 ; 
Louisiana State............:..... 10 5- 667 | Tulane.... ae 6 333 ‘ 
Alabama Tech ej 5 583 | Mississippi ae 10 286. q 
Vanderbilt - - xy 5 583 | Sewanee.... . 0 13 000 ; 
Plorida .. . 4 556 $ 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE : 
College Ww ib. Pts Opp" College w. L. Pts. Opp. ; 
3 910 713 Oi eye Otis ee Seer Mees 6 6 471 426 
3 524 436 TST Soe eat chs wie Se 6 6 463 459 
3 501 429 ‘anthout Bae Fees ans Bae 5 5 342 347 
3 409 373 | William and Mary........ er. | 524 479, oe 
7 620 618 | South Carolina........... 2 8 306 412°. 
6 497 463 | Virginia Tech............. 2 10 413 598 
8 660 608 / Purman. 4)... <A dite pee 0 10 322 465 
7 536 562 4 
MISSOURI VALLEY CONFERENCE (BIG 6) 
(—Opponents—7 [Opponents 
W. LL.) Pe. -Fg.--Ft. Pf. Pts.” Fé.” Ft.» Pr Pte, weave were Maré. q 
Missouri (tie) -.......... 7 3 .700 179 92 :102 450 153 66 123 372 45.0 37.2 78 ee 
tenn (tie). . a we 7 3 .700 185 92 142 462 154 108 127 416 462 416 446 
_ UF Se 3M Ae 6 4 .600 153 93 127 399 163. 87 132 413 39.9 41.3 ~=14 
Nowa State............. 5 5 .500 153 121 138 427 167 111 142 445 42.7 445 .—18 
Nebraska . . 3 7 .300 167 80 1 414 174 109 121 457 414 45.7° —43 
Kansas 2 i ee 2 8 .200 132 99 127 363 158 96 120 412 363 41:2 29 48 
MISSOURI VALLEY CONFERENCE a 
—- Ww. L Pc. Pts. Opp. Team Pe. Pts. 5 
Sciehe = asi 1l 3 -786 550 441 | Creighton “500 a7 8 
tencaaen A&M ..11 3 -786 476 383 | Washington... 428 493 552 
2 i See 6 -572 496 440 | St. Louis......... .214 398 480 ‘. 
Grinnell. ...... 8 6 -572 536 499 | Washburn -143 423 545 
SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE . 
L. Pe. Team : : | 
-833 Rieo 1). 7; 500 
Arkansas. 3 150‘) ‘Tegan AM 22257 34 ke eee 2 10 +167 " 
—— opel = 667 |: Texas; Christian. 0 .. 22m. hacen 0 12 000 
Baylor Ble x 5 58 eter ye 
“ROCKY MOUNTAIN (BIG 7) Settee 
Team L. Pe. Pts. Op Tea Wea : 
Colorado Univ... .10 2 .833 559 Bes Srictan ae ee: 8 FS3 545 % 3 ¥ 
Utah Spas ee oe 3 : een oa Pd ede oma ri 4 8 .333 462 5 4 
Utah Univ....... > Olorado State. ... 5 
Wyoming........ 7 5 .583 496 486 . e .- xer a 602 j 
PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE at’: 
Northern it le rE fe 
Team Ww. i. Pc F . 
Qregon. Sy ee 14 em i oregon State.) 6 8.0 eee G 6 378 _ 
ee 11 5 ... 1688 | Tdaho.2 28-5, 0ne eet ae 1 6 a06esp eee 
Washington JOSS ee 8 8 .500 ay bate ie. 
Southern Division . Y 
Team wae Ek. Bs. Ft. Pte. Opp. Team Ww : Ca 
Cslifornia.......9 3 208 103 519  408|Stanford...... pir oe 18) ty gy OBBs 
So. California....9 3 222' 112 556 485/U.C.L.A...f10 12 91), 4030 6b4 
In the championship play-off between the two divisi i rnia i: 
and 53 to 47. ision winners Oregon defeated Califo: (54 to 49 
NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Team W. CL. Gls. F. Pts. Opp. Team iWilnen odes 
Rbode Island .. . . 1 273 87 633 452] Northeastern.... 3 5 SS a8 Ot 4 
ene ae 6 : ae 54 392 as New Hampshire. 0 8 152 55 9 


“ National 
Yr: Open 


1914)W. C. Hagen... 


1915/J. D. Travers. .|R 


1916|Ch. Evans, Jr. . 
1917|J. Hutchison. . 


i Ze 
1921|Jas. Barnes. ... 


1925|W. Macfarlane. 
1926)R. T. Jones, Jr. . 


Sporting Events—Golf Champions 


Golf Records 
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AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS 


National 
Amateur 


Fr. Ouimet.... 
A. Gardner. 
Ch. Evans, Jr 


-|No match..... 


No match..... 

. D. Herron.. 
Ch.Evans, Jr. 
T.Guilford.... 
J. Sweetser... . 


.|M. R. Marston 


R. T. Jones, Jr. 
R. T. Jones, Jr. 
G. Yon Elm.. 


Nat’l!Women's National National |Nat'lWomen's 
Amateur ¥re Open Amateur Amateur 
_————$ | | ——_—_ | | 
Mrs.H. Jackson,|/1927|T. Armour. . |. T. Jones, Jr.|Mrs. M. Horn 

1928)T.+Farrell . .|R. T. Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett 


Alexa Stirling. 
No match. 
No match. 
Alexa. Stirling. 
Alexa, Stirling. 


1929|R. T. Jones, dr.” 


Mrs. C.V’rbeck. 
1930)R. T. Jones, Jr.. 


M. Hollins 934\O. Dutra..... 
Glenna Collett ||1935/S. Parks, Jr... 
E. Cummings 1936|Tony Manero.. 
Mrs. D. C. Hurd ||1937/R, Guldahl. 
Glenna Collett 1938) R. Guldahl. . 
“Mrs. G. Stetson |/1939!*B. Nelson.. 


*Won in 36-hole play-off from C. Wood. 
AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Western Amateur 


1931|Wm. Burke... . 
1932|Gene Sarazen. . 
1933| John Goodman. 


H.R. Joh'n, Jr.]Glenna Collett 


R. T Jones, Jr. .|Glenna Collett 
Fr. Ouimet.../Helen Hicks 
C.R.Somerville| Virg. Van Wie. 


G,. Dunlap, Jr.|Virg. Van Wie. 
.|W.L, Little, Jr./Virg. Van Wie. 
.|W.L. Little, Jr.;|Glenna C.Vare. 
John Fischer. ./Pamela Barton. 


\J. sie ail .|Mrs .E. L. Page, 
. |W. Turnesa...|Miss P. Berg 
.1M. Ward...... Miss B. Jameson 


Metropolitan Amateur 


Year Western 
Open Men Women Men Women 
, Ch. Evans, Jr......|Mrs. H. Hammond. a KiKbyisemeat & Hyde. 
y -|Ch. Evans, Jr......|}E. Rosenthal... ... a: TreviB.ciccce Lil. B. Hyde, 
Hein. Schmidt. Mrs. F. C. Letts.. Geet “Kirkby... 2: Mrs. Q. F, Feitner. 
Fr. Quimet. PTS. RYO. Lietes..)s0. s.sc dy ere s par teeien rs. W. A. 


No match 
H 


avin, 
-| Mrs. L. C. Stockton. 


. G. Legg.. Mrs. Perry Fisk. ..|}Osw. Kirkb Marion Hollins. 
Ch. Evans, J rs. F. C. Letts,Jr.|E. Sawyer. Mrs, 2 F. Feitner. 
Ch. Evans, J Mrs. Melvin Jones./G. A. White Mrs. A. Gavin. 
Ch. Evans, Jr.. Mrs. D. Gault.....|J. Sweetser, Alexa. WGtinings 
u Ch. Evans, Jr.. Miss M. Burns F. W. Dyer. . Alexa. Stirling. 
H. R. Johnston. Miss E. Cummings.|W. M. Reekie. 
Fe OBE CRE sisinie ac’, vn « Miss 8. L. Reinhart|J. Sweetser.... 
: Alc eae Miss D. Page...... W.-M. Reekie 
} Roa SED 3 a's 6 a Fe Mrs. H. Pressler.. .j}E. Driggs......... ‘ 
. Frank Dolp....... Mrs, H, Pressier...|G. Homans....... Miss M. Orcutt, 
‘ ig RENE o's a Gomes Mrs. O. 8. Hill. ...|M.J. McCarthy,Jr.|Miss M. Orcutt. 
J. Lehman... 23... Mrs. G. W. Tyson.|M.J. ar ‘Ir.| Miss nae Parker. 
SAMOS... eae pe Mrs. O. S. Hill... :|Leonard Martin. . Migs - Hicks. 
bY G. Moreland. ..._: Mrs. O. 8. Hill. <1 os RAVIOr sce eemes iss M. Parker 
.|J. Westland,..... Miss L. Robinson.|M. J. Stuart...... Miss Helen Hicks. 
; Z Miss V. Van Wie. .|T. 8. Se as M, pag 
Miss M. Miley....|J. E. Parker...... 
7 Miss D, Traung. ..|G.T. Dunlop, jr.. TMpa H. H *Bietrich 
¥ Miss M. Miley W. Turnesa Mrs. M. Turpie 
. .|Miss P. Berg... . Strafaci... .|Miss M. Orcutt 
; Miss E. Hicks.. F. Strafaci.... .\Mrs. McNaughton 
ay 
4 Metropolitan Trans- Eastern 
Open Mississippi Southern Women’s , 
.|Macdonald Smith A. Jackson. 
5 Ths. 4 greta 
ere =? A Gann 
> H. Leela 
Mrs. R. H. 
Mis. C. H. Vandebaee 
Miss G, Collet: 
Miss Collett. 
Miss Collett. 
Miss M. Orcutt. 
Mrs. H. Stetson. 
Miss Collett. 
Miss Collett. 
Miss Orcutt. 
-|Miss F. Williams. 
. |Miss icks. 
.|Mrs. C. Vare. 
.|Miss C, Glutting 
. |Miss Orcutt. 
.|Mrs. G. C, Vare 
.|Miss E, Quier 
‘|Miss C, Glutting 
Miss M. Orcutt 
Mrs. Warren Beard 


BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 

& pe ag Harris, 1930.||R.T.Jones,Jr.(U.8) |}1935.|W.L. Little,Jr.(U.S. ) 
1920. é. fete 1926. res @ §.)}1931.||E. M. Smith. 1936 ere Pe ce 
1921.)W. Hun 1927.|Dr. Tweddell. |1932. -P aie 1937 ween Pl 
1922.|E. W. Holderness ||1928. 2g P. baking 1933. Scot 1938, G: Yat ( ) 
1923.|R. Wethered. 1929.|C. Tolley. 1934. Ww. nye Vittle, sr. (U.8.)}/1939. re yle 
1924 .1E. W. Holderness. 

- BRITISH WOMEN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner Year winner ee Year Winner 
1914. |Cecil Lei lJ. Wethered. 1930.|Diana Fishwick. _||1935. |Miss W. Morgan 
1020. Geel Leiten: 1936. oui etten 1931. |Enid Wilson. 1936.|M am. Barton 
dees (Oey feck |r Ae ea Signee 9 fen won, SR: Re 2 Ak 
e. jan. : 5 5 ee 
13 cage :[B. CG hemabers 1930. |Jovee Wethered.” ||1934.|Mrs. A. Holme. 1939. |Miss Pam Barton 
P eae ly . Wethered. . 


Sporting Events—Golf Champions; Hole-in-One Play 
SE NS ET a eT Sa SSI 
BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Year| Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Wifner 
fia. | Hy. ~——~"| 95.13, Barnes (U. S)__||1930.|R.T-Jones, Jr.(U.8 )||1935. |A. Perry 
1920. Bes Wanncan 1926. penne necr 1931.|T. Armour (U. 8.) |/1936. Alf. Padgham. 
1921 .|J. Hutchinson. 1927 .|R.T.Jones, Jr.(U.S.)||1932.|G. Sarazen (U.S.) 1937. |H. Cotton 
1922.|W. Hagen (U. 8.) 1928.|W. Hagen (U. 8.) 1933 .|D. Shute (U.S.) 1938. |R. A. Whitcombe 
1923./A. G. Havers. 1929.|W. Hagen (U. 8.) 1934.)H. Cotton. 1939. |D. Burton 
~~1924.1W. Hagen (U. S.). 
. CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1914.|G. S. Lyon. 1924. F. Tnompson, 1930.|R. Somerville. 1935. |R. Somerville 
1919. Wm. i Tiickin 1995. D. Carrick. 1931.|R. Somerville, 1936 .|F. Hass. 
192C.\|C. B_ Grier. 1926.|R. Somerville. 1932./G. Taylor. 937.|R. Somerville 
1921.|F. Thompson. 1927.|D. Carrick. 933.|A. Campbell. 1938.|T. Adams 
1922./C. C. Fraser. 1928.|R. Somerville. 1934.|A. Campbell. 1939.|K. Black 
1932.|W. T. Thompson. |\1929 |E. Held. 
CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner i Year Winner 
1914, |K. Keffer. 1924.|Leo Diegel. 1930. |Thos. Armour 1935. |Gene Kunes 
1919.|J. D. Edgar. 1925.|Leo Diegel. ' 1931°>)}W. Hagen. 1936.|/W. L. Little, Jr. 
1920.|J. D. Edgar. 1926.|MacD. Smith. 1932.|Hy. Cooper. 1937 . |Hy_Cooper 
1921.)/W. H. Trovenger. |/1927.|T. Armour, 933.|J. Kirkwood. 1938 .|S. Snead 
1922.)A. Watrous. 928.|Leo Diegel. 1934. |T. Armour peoees H. Me Spaden 
1923 |C_ Hackney 1929 .|Leo Diegel. | 


National Intercollegiate Championship, won by 
pionship won by Leland Stanford University. 


Vincent D’Antoni, Tulane University; team cham- 


Eastern Intercollegiate Golf League Championship 


Southern Division 


Ww. _L. TW. FW. P. OP- 

WrPrinceton 3-12.) .).. 6 ON OZB a 4a 20 pal G, 
Georgetown... . + i e422 9. 31 14 
Penn State 3 ens 210s eho Le 
Cornell.... 1 4-13 B5  LSe 27 
Pennsylvai ool 4 10 by 315, 30 
Pittsburgh... 26...) 1 4 7 5, 12's 633 


*Includes one play-off match. 


LEGEND—W., team matches won. 
won. P., points. OP., opponents’ points. 


Western Conference Intercollegiate Championships: 


versity; team, Northwestern University. 


Northern Division 


W. Le TW. EWP ee 
+Dartmouth 5 2° 27 12 sen ee 
*Yale.... t 2 22 - 4457486 ens 
|| Williams 3 2 19 8 27 18 
||Harvard... 3 2 18 8 26) 2319 
Holy Cross a 4 9 4 13° 32 
PEP OW Bic Poe rues eee 0 5 3 2 5 40 


Includes two play-off matches. . 
L., team matches lost. 


TW., twosomes won. FW., foursomes 


Individual, Chase Fennon, Northwestern Uni« 


National Public Parks Championship, won by Andrew Szvedko, Pittsburgh, at Baltimore, Md., July 29. 


Professional Golfers Association Championship, won by Henry Picard at Flushing, N. Y¥., July 15. 


Eighth Annual Hole-in-One Golf Play 


The eighth annual Hole-In-One golf tourna- 
Ment of the New York World Telegram was held 
in August, 1939, and drew a record number of 
entries, 812, but not an ace was scored. Play was 
held on the Forest Hill Field Club, Bloomfield, 
N. J.; Leewood Golf Club, Crestwood, N. Y., and 
Bayside Golf Club, Bayside, N. Y. Westchester 
registered 186 players, New Jersey 164 and Long 
Island 462. 

Honors in 1939 went to Dr. Matthew Feinman, 
Rockville Center, L. I., N. Y., with a shot of 2 feet 

145 inches from the cup at Bayside. Winners on 
the other courses were Jim Barnes, Essex County 
(N.J.) pro, 2 feet 2 inches at Forest Field Hill 
Club, and Frank Vassak, Brewster, N. Y., 2 feet 
614 inches at Leewood. 


The statistical record of the tournament follows: 


No. of No.of On In 
Year Players Shots Green Circle Closest 
1932. 217 5085 287 27 2 feet, 1 inch 
1933 340 1,700 7143 61 Ace 
1934 447 2,235 851 62 1 foot, 5 inches 
1935 ATT 2,385 656 89 81% inches 
1936 645 3,22 1,187 100 4 inches 
1937 680 3,400 1,333 107 2 Aces 
1938 742 3,710 : 1,618 149 5 inches 

939 812 4,060 1,719 136 2 ft. 11% ins. 

Total 4,360 21,800 8,394 731 


Three aces have been: scored in eight years: 
Jack Hagen, Oceanside, N. Y. pro, in 1933, Bay- 
side; Frank S. Shriver, Chester, N. Y., 1937, 


Forest Hill Field Club, and~T. Arthur Menzel, 
Stamford, Conn., 1937, Leewood Club. The odds 
on an ace, based on eight years play, stand at 
7267 to 1. 

The figures on the 1939 play: 


On In 
Players ShotsGreenCircle Closest 
Forest HillF.C., Aug.7 164 820 400 40 2ft..2 ins. 
Leewood G.C., Aug. 8 186 930 387 40 2ft.,61sins. 
Bayside G. C., Aug. 14 192 960 375 21 2ft.,114ins. 
Bayside G. C., Aug. 15 270 1350 557 35 3ft.,11 ins. 


Total ..............812 4060 1719 136 


Mrs. Elsie Muller McLave established a new 
women’s record for marksmanship in 1938 when she 
made a one-foot, three-inch shot on her own Lee- 
wood course, Helen Gilligan is tops on the Bay- 


side course with a six-foot shot, and Gail Wild 


oes her any in New Jersey. 

inner of previous tournaments 8 

1932—At Salisbury—John Maiierate aa 
1933—At Salisbury—Jack Hagen. 
1934—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. 
1935—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. 

ee Ny ee ae Pectin 

ain, Tom Robbins; at Fo 

Bill Malcolm , a ee 

5 a Neen SS ee aa Pea 
5 ur enzel; a ores 1 

Franklin Shriver. mig 
1938—At Bayside—Jack Hagen; at Leewoo 

McNamara; at Forest Hill, Tom MeWaltore bak 


at Grass 
Field Club, 


. 


Freak Golf Play 


around the par-71 layout of the Miami Beach 


¥ Curtis Jarvis, a 29-year-old salesman, shot 162 
successive rounds of golf (July 10, 1939) at Miami 
Beach, Fla., to better a marathon mark of 144 holes 
set (1938) by Smith Ferebee in Chicago. Jarvis 
began at 5:14 A. M, and completed his ninth trip 


Golf Club at 7 P.M. His scores for the nine r 
were 77, 75, 79, 76, 80, 78, 79, 75, and 16. ple 


85 on each round. 


collected a $10 wager that he would do better than — 4 


cat Leewood, : 


¥ 


: 
j 
7 
: 
; 
‘ 
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Sporting Events—Olympic Games - 901 - 


Program Scheduled for 12th Olympiad in 1940 


Source: Olympic Games Committee 


The twelfth Olympiad is scheduled to be held in Football—July 20-28. Aug. 1-2. 
Helsingfors, Finland (July 20-Aug. 4, 1940), with Fencing—July 21-Aug. 3. 
132 events on the calendar for competition. The Modern penthalon—July 21-25. act 
United States has arranged for a representation of Wrestling (Greco-Roman)—July 21-24. 
some 350 athletes, with a smaller team of skiiers, Wrestling (free style)—July 27-29. 
skaters and hockey players for the Winter Olympics Field and track events—July 21-28. 
scheduled for Garmisch-Partenkirchen in the Shooting—July 24-27. 
Bavarian Alps. Yachting—July 23-26. July 28-30. 
Avery Brundage, president of the American Weight lifting—July 25-26. 
~ Olympic Committee, explained (Oct. 24, 1939) that pe aah A 25. July 27. 
the Olympic games would not be transferred from Cycling—July 25-27. July 30. 
Helsingfors and if conditions in Europe prevented Swimming—July 26-Aug. 2. 
their being held as scheduled, they would not be Gymnastics—July 29-31. 
held at all. Mr. Brundage said that in the event Riding—July 30-Aug. 4. 
no Olympics were held in 1940, a set of Pan Rowing—July 30-Aug. 2. 
American games might be arranged. Mr. Brundage Boxing—July 30-Aug. 4. 
explained that once the Olympic Games were Basketball, handball, field hockey and women’s 
awarded to a city they could not be taken away | gymnastics were dropped from the 1940 pergrom 
unless the agreement was Violated by the city. The | and women’s speed skating was added. 
rules also provide that the games cannot be held Finland appropriated $5,000,000 and Helsing- 
in a country at war. ‘‘The Winter Games there- | fors $2,500,000 for the support of the games, Ar- 
fore will not be held at Garmisch-Partenkirchen, | rangements have been made to accommodate 160,- 


Germany, unless hostilities cease.’’ 000 guests. In the Berlin Olympiad there were 
The schedule of dates for the various sports | 129 events, in Los Angeles 118. (Olympic compe- 
events follow: tition was resumed at Athens in 1896). 


Olympic Games Records—1912-1936 


TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 


Event Record Holder Nation Where Made 
100-meter run....... ol ae See Eddie Tolan. ..... United States. . .|Los Angeles. .1932 
i 200-meterrun....... Ree Oli kes ences aoe ee Jesse Owens....... United States. ..|Berlin....... 1936 
; 400-meterrun....... RR BS eae. we cue Stew Sie William Carr...... United States. . ./Los Angeles. .1932 
i 800-meterrun....... ye sy RS ee eae ee Thomas Hampson. |Great Britain... .|Los Angeles. .1932 
' . 1500-meterrun...... pe: fa ee Jack E. Lovelock. .|New Zealand....|Berlin...... . 1936 
5000-meterrun...... CD Be 7 Sere ee Gunnar Hockert...|Finland........ Berlin. 2... 1936 
10,000-meter run... ../30 m. 11.4s8.............. Janusz Kusocinski.|Poland......... Los Angeles. . 1932 
Marathon........ 2. of ee FR Pere Kitei “the Be Sie wide Are 
; 10,000-meter walk. . .|46m. 28.4s.............. G. H. Goulding. . 
50,000-meter walk. .||4h.30m.41.4s..._.....; Harold Whitlock. 
Forrest_Towns 
Glenn Hardin..... 
Cor. Johnson...... 
Jesse Owens....... 
Naoto Tajima..... 


1..)} Kenneth Carpenter 
. Matti Jarvinen 


ae . 5 eda States (Ivan Fuqua, Edgar Ablowich, Karl Warner, William Carry ee 
SE a ee Ae ere ee EE Er Pig ir: ‘ 
,000-meter team race—Finland (Paavo Nurmi, Willie Ritola, E. Katz), Paris, 1924......... 8 m. 33 8. 

*Robert Tisdall (Ireland) won the 400-meter hurdles in 51.8 s., but his time was not allowed as a record 
because he knocked down a hurdle. Hardin finished second in 52s. World record for new system of scoring. 


TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 
=-(elen eMae- » . United States 


R G 
:) 1} Trebisonda Valla. :|Italy....... 
ft.51-4in Jean Shiley....... United State: : 
cus. . |/47.63 m. (156 ft. 3 3- 16 in. } Gisela po ans sicagh Germany... ‘ 
_ Javelin. . 45.18 m. (148 ft. 2 3-4 in.)|Hilde Fleischer....|Germany....... 


* 400-meter telay—United States (Mary Carew, Evelyn Furtsch, Annette Rogers, Wilhelmina Von bets ci, 
SE OSE a cae cea dials BGS J tiyje.c sec ed) std e + vale ee tgs fence e at cise 6 chemo hahaa team 


meter free styl 57.58. (Heat .-...-+)Masanora Yusa....|Japan.......... Berlin. ......19: 
fubamete: free aes * ‘is 5. ae Aav A awe vs woe Jack Medica...... United States.../Berlin....... 1936 
1,500-meter free style. Sma, 12. Kusuo Kitamura. .|Japan.......... Los Angeles. .1932 
100-meter back stroke]1 m. .|Adolph Kiefer..... United States! "|e - steteak ieee 
200-m. breast stroke. .|2 m. 42.5 s. Detsuo Hamuro...|Japan.......... Berlin cima 1936 
400-m. breast stroke. .|6 m. 293-5 s W.Bathe......... Germany....... Stockholm, . .1912 
oo EG UN SLE S00 ble lh ti ak AIS Ne lt DA Eta att Nat a Da chine BEN SS 
800-meter relay—8 m. 51.5 s.—Japan (Yusa, Sugiura, Taguchi, Arai) Berlin...................... 1936 

SWIMMING—WOMEN 

Sco at Ee ee eee ee Rita Mastenbroek. {Netherlands.....{Berlin......, 1936 
Ieee freastyle.. 4m. 34 in ¥G.e's da ae ate Ethelda Bleibtrey. .|United tae ha ..|Antwerp.....1920 
meter free style. .|5 m. 26.4s......... 5s peal Rita Mastenbroek .|Netherlands,....|Berlin....... 1936 
- 100-meter back stroke}1 m. 16.6s. (Heat) ........ Dina Senff,....... Netherlands... .|Berlin....,...1936 
200-m. breast stroke. .}3 m. 1.9 s. (Heat).. Hideko Mayehata.|Japan.......... Berlin. ......1936 
eee ere ene noe ne eS ee Soe 


B) _ 400-meter relay—4 m. 36 s.—Netherlands (Selbach, Wagner, DenOuden, Mastenbroek) Berlin. .. 1936 


fla 


60 Meters Run 


1900 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States...........7s 
1904 Archie Han, United States.............-+- qs 
100 Meters Run 
1896 T. Es Burke, United States............-- 12s 
1900 F. W. Jarvis, United States..........10 4-5s 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States..........,.- 1ls 
1906 Archie Hahn, United States.........- 11 1-5s 
1908 R. E. Walker, South rita ...10 4-5s 
1912 R. C. Craig, United States. 10 4-5s 
920 C. W. Paddock, U. S. ....-...-+5++:- 10 4-5s 
1924 H. M. Abrahams, Great Britain. oi 10.68 
928 Percy Williams, Canada.............. 10 4-5s 
(932 Eddie Tolan, United States............ 10.3s 
1935 Jesse Owens, United States. .....%.... *10.3s 

—*With Wind. 

200 Meters Run 
900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States.. 22 i-5s 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States........... 21 3-5s 
908 | Be GOT, OanndG ci. . e ese as enemies 22 2-5s 
912 R. C. Craig, United States.............-- 21.7s 
1920 allan Woodring, United ee Aas Se 22s 
924 J. V. Scholz, United States. Leet tsO8 
928 Percy Williams, Canada.........- .. 21 4-5s 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States............. 21.2s 
6 Jesse Owens, United States............. 20.7s 
r 400 Meters Run 

ey 896 6 E. Burke, United States........... 54 1-5s 
1900 M. Bs Long, United States........... 49 2-5s 
- 1904 H. Hillman, United States.......:. 49 1-5s 
6 Paul’ Pilgrim, United States. . 53 1-5s 
W.Halswelle, Great Britain, “walkover. 50s 
. D. Reidpath, United States......... 48.2s 
e D. Rudd, South Africa......... 49 3-5s 
. Liddell, Great Britain.......... 47.6s 
f Barbuti, United States......... 47 4-5s 
2 ote Carr, United States........... 46.2s 
ages Williams, United States. . . 46.5s 


800 Meters Run 


. Tysoe, Great Britain. 
J. Lightbody, United State 
Paul Pilgrim, United States. 
; W. Sheppard, United States... 
“Meredith, United States. 
‘A. G. Hill, Great Britain. 
9 G. A. Lowe, Great Britain. 
8 D. A. Lowe, Great Britain. 
93; omas Hampson, Great Britain...1m. 49.8s 
} John Woodruff, United States...... Im. 52.9s 
) 


1,500 Meters Run 
H. Flack, Great Britain.. 4m. 33 1-5s 
dmeunett, Great Britain 4m. 6S 
D. Lightbody, United State: 4m 5 2-5s 
D. Lightbody, United State 4m. 12s 
“W. Sheppard, United States...4m,. 3 2-5s 


_N. S. Jackson, Great Britain..... 3m. 56.8s 
. Hill, Great Britain. . . 4m. 
i, Finland. 


igi Beccali, Italy 
* E Lovelock, New Vgeaiand See 3m. 47.8s 


” 3,200 Meters Bas pieth is 
Russell, Great Britain......... 10m. 47 4-5s 
4,000 Meters Steeplechase ; 
Great Britain........ 12m. 58 2-5s 
Cross-Country 
ne ‘Kolehmainen, Finland......... 45m. 11.6s 
: 40,000 Meters Cross-Country cs 
a Fas Nurmi, Finland............. 27m. 15s 
Bueno Wurm, Finland... ..03..ce:. 32m. 54.8s 
Py 1,500 Meters Walk ; 
: sine George V- Bonhag, United States .7m. 12 3-5s 
hn 3,000 Meters Walk 
1920 ‘Ugo Frigerio, UGLY casted site havens 13m. 14 1-5s 
a 3,500 Meters Walk 
1908 Kea EB. Larner, Great Britain........ 


14m. 55s 

wat 10,000 Meters Walk 
1912 1G. Hi, Goulding, one rigs 46m. 28.45 
aie 1920 Ugo Frigerio, Ttaly.. Ge m. 6 1-5s 
192d Ugo eo: Italy... 47m. 49s 


ve ie ‘Chatipions 21896 to 1936, 


TRACK AND FIELD 


; 1906 Ei: 8. Ewry, United States. 


ead Bie aL R i ine a yi ’ 


~ 10- Mile Walk 


1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain...h. 15m. 572-53 __ 


50,000 Meters Walk a 
Thos. W. Green, Great Britain. ..4h. 50m. 10 
Harold Whitlock, Great Britain. 4h. 30m. a4 


5,000 Meters Run 
H. Kolehmainen, Finland 
J. Guillemot, France... 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland. 
Willie Ritola, Finland. . 
Lauri Lehtinen, Finland. 
Gunnar Hockert, Finland.......- 


5-Mile Run 

1906 H. Hawtrey, Great Britain...... 26m. 26 
1908 E. R. Voigt, Great Britain...... 25m. 11 

10,000 Meters Run f 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland....... 31m. 
1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland........... 3lm. 45 4 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland............ 30m. 
1928 Paavo Nurmi, Finland........... Om. 18 4. 
1932 Janusz Kusocinski, Poland........ 30m. 


Iimari Salminen, Finland........... 


Marathon 
1896 S. Loues, Greece............4..3 
Teato, Frances des. 2 ee ee 
T, J. Hicks, United States.-.... 
W. J. Sherring, Canada. .2h. 
John J. Hayes, United States... ls 
K. K. McArthur, South Africa 2h. 36m. 54 
et Kolehmainen, Finland. .... 
A. O. Stenroos, Finland 
El Ouafi, France....... 
Juan Zabala, seeco 
Kitei Son, Japan. . 


110 Meters nadiegs 
Curtis; United ‘States: 1...) J J2ey ae 
A. C. Kraenzlein, United States... 
F. W. Schule, United States BAP, 
R. G. Leavitt, United States. .. 
Forrest Smithson, United States. i 
F. W. Kelly, United States...:..... 
E. J. Thomson, Canada............-.. 
D. C. Kinsey, United States. ....../ sot) 
S. J. M. Atkinson, South Africa......14 
George Saling, United States 
Forrest Towns, United States 


200 Meter Hurdles f 
A. C. Kraenzlein, United States..... Ks 
. L. Hillman; -United States...... 


§ Teens ie é 
s ewksbury, United States. Y 
: Hillman, United States. . se ee 
. Bacon, United States. . 

: Loomis, United States..... 
M. Taylor, United States. . 
1928 Lord Burghley, Great Britain. 
1932 Robert aoe Treland.. 


_ 
J 
S 
r= 
ioe) 


sees 


2,500 Meter Steepl 
1900 G. W. Orton, United iceplechase | 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States. . 


Standing High Jump 
1900 R. C. Ewry, United States..... 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States.. 
1906 R. C. Ewry, United States 
1908 R. C. Ewry, United States 
1912 Platt Adams, U. S. ...... 


Running High Taste 
H. Clark, United States 


1896 E. 


1912 A. W Richards, United States 

1920 R. W. Landon, ‘United 

ae one ae Sha eh Bit at? nislp there 
ng, United States. . 

1932 Duncan McNaughton, Canada. 

1936 Cornelius Johnson, United States. 


Standing Broad Jump 
1900 R. a Ewry, United States. ee 
1904 R. Ewry, United States. 


1908 R. Ewry, United Sta 
1912 C. Taichittas, Greece. . pat 


Running Br a SJ ant 
1896 E. H. Clark, United road Ju D 
1900 A. C. Kraenzlein, United Stat 


5 


Sporting Events—Olympic Games and Track Results 


1904 Myer Prinstein, United States...... 24ft. lin 
1906 Myer Prinstein, United States. . 23ft. 7 1-2in 
1908 Frank Irons, United States..... 24ft. 6 1-2in 


Wm. Petterssen, Sweden....... 


3f 
ma Hubbard, United States. 24ft. 5 1-8in 


400 Meters Relay 


PEROROR WOMTIOAUN fs... soc nace caeadeavecs 42.4s 
Boeorumited (States... cnc e ceases 42 1-5s 
SvereMRMEE COLE CIRGIUOR «wes cocrg sds unin dccassiccceede 41s 
a PMMUMUBMITESUNICOS. Fee io... cha che acaicecnves. 4ls 
BUserURIGE BEALGS. sk ccc eds aces 40s 
eNREIEEIBOC SESUBLOS )) Con. cea ence du cictnnses ve 39.8s 


5 1,600 Meters Relay 
Romouamised States: ...,........0ivcues 3m. 27 1-5s 


Pee UELUOUNESCRUGS 6.0 cic cnc cc caweeusecs 3m. 16.6s 
1920 Great Britain 3m. 22 1-5s 
BPP LOC SURGES ak cue cee es 3m. 16s 
Meee niten States. . 4... 2... ese ee ese 3m. 14 1-5s 
MEORELCER OSSERLCR Ss ak cs sev ad ane m. 8.2s 
1936 Great Britain...... .3m. 9s 


Pole Vault 


1896 W. W. Hoyt, United States..... 10ft. 9 3-4in 
1900 I. K. Baxter, United States....10ft. 9 9-10in 
1904 C. E. Dvorak, United States........ 11ft. 6in 
Deo Gouder, France. ... 2.2.06... nee sees 1lft. 6in 
c A. C. Gilbert, United States ; 

1908 } ET. Gook Jr. United Steves } --12 ft. 2in 


H. J. Babcock, United States... .12ft. 11 1-2In 
F. K. Foss, United States........... 13ft. 5in 
L. S. Barnes, United States ‘ 
1924) Gienn Graham, United States } 12tt. 11 1-2in 
1928 Sabin W. Carr, U. S.............13ft. 9 1-2in 
1932 William Miller, United States...14ft. 1 7-8in 
1936 Earle Meadows, United States. ..14ft. 3 1-4in 


16-Lb. Hammer Throw 
1900 
1904 
1968 


...173ft. 5 5-8in 
1924 F. D. Footell, United States...174ft. 10 1-8in 
1928 Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland...168ft. 7 3-8in 
1932 Dr. P. O’Callaghan, Ireland. .176ft. 11 1-8in 
1936 Karl Hein, Germany.......... 185ft. 4 3-16in 


56-Lb. Weight 
1904 E, Desmarteau, Canada............. 34ft. 4in 
1920 P. J. McDonald, United States. .36ft. 11 1-2in 


Discus Throw 
1896 R. S. Garrett, United States...95ft. 7 1-2in 
1900 Bauer, Hungary............... 118ft. 2 9-10in 
1904 M. J. Sheridan, United States. .128ft. 10 1-2in 
1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States...136ft. 1-3in 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, a States...... 134ft. 2in 


903 


1924 C. L. Houser, United States...151ft. 5 1-8in 
1928 Dr. C. L. Houser, United States... .155ft. 3in 
1932 John Anderson, United States... .162ft. 4 7-8in 
1936 Ken Carpenter, United States. .165ft. 7 3-8in 
Standing Hop, Step and Jump 
1900 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 34ft. 8 1-2in—— 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States..... 34ft. 7 1-4in 
Running, Hop, Step and Jump 
1896 J. B. Connolly, United States............ 45ft 
1900 Meyer Prinstein, United States. .47ft. 4 1-4in 
1904 Myer Prinstein, United States......... 47it. 
1906 P. -O’Conhoer,, Ireland.) 00s sce. eden 46ft. in 


1908 T. J. Ahearne, Great Britain. .48ft. 11 1-4in 
1912 G. Lindblom, Sweden..........., 48ft.5 1-8in 
1920 V: Tuulos, Finland: pois. csc.8 sy Oe eel 
1924 A. W. Winter, Australia........ 50ft. 11 1-4in 
1928 Mikio Oda, Japan..................49ft. Ilin 
1932 Chuhei Nambu, Japan.............. 51ft. Tin 
1936 Naoto Tajima, Japan............52ft. 5 7-8in 
16-Lb. Shot Put 
1896 R. S. Garrett, United States........ 36ft. 2in 
1900 R. Sheldon, United States.......46ft. 3 1-8in 
1904 Ralph Rose, United States.......... 48ft. Tin 
1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States...40ft. 4 4-5in 
1908 Ralph Rose, United States......46ft. 7 1-2in 
4912 P. J. McDonald, United States...... 50ft. 4in 
Right and left hand—Ralph Cy 

United States .....:..0......90f6. 5) 1-2in 
1920 V. Porhola, Finland...... 48ft. 7 1-8in 
1924 Clarence Houser, United States. .49ft. 2 3-8in 
1928 John Kuck, United States......... 52ft. 3-4in 
1932 Leo Sexton, United States...... 52ft. 6 3-16in 
1936 Hans Woelke, Germany....... 53ft. 1 13-16in 

Discus Throw—Greek Style 

1906 W. Jaervinen, Finland.......... .--115ft. 4in 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States...... 124ft. 8in 


Javelin Throw 
E. Lemming, Sweden... 175ft. 6in 
E. Lemming, Sweden...... -178in. 7 1-2in 
Held in middle—E. Lemming, 
Bweden. ..us5 whe os sie ae 179ft. 10 1-2in 
E. Lemming, Sweden .....198ft. 11 1-4in 
Saaristo, 


Finland 2 10053500 af ....358ft. 11 7-8in 
1928 Jonni Myyra, Finland.......... 215ft. 9 3-4in 
1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland.......... 206ft. 6 3-4in 
1928 E. H. Lundquist, Sweden....... 218ft. 6 1-8in 
1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland.......... 238ft. Tin 


Gerhard Stoeck, Germany..... 235ft. 8 5-16in 


Pentathlon 
H. Mellander, Sweden.......-...s.5+-6 
F. R. Bie, Norway 
E. R. Lehtonen, Finland..............: 
E. R. Lehtonen, Finland.....:.....-:.. 


Decathlon 
H. Wieslander, Sweden 
H. Loviand, Norway.... 
1924 H. M. Osborn, United States 
1928 Paavo Yrjola, Finland...... 
1932 James Bausch, United States. 


1912 


Fenske Wins Princeton 


Charles (Chuck) Fenske, unattached, won the 
‘one mile run at the sixth annual Princeton Invi- 
tation Meet (June 17, 1939) at Princeton, N. J., 
with Glenn Cunningham, unattached, second; 


_ Archie San Romani, Grand Street Boys’ Associa~- 


tion, New York City, third; Blaine Rideout, North 
Texas State College, fourth, and Sydney Wood- 
ersen, British holder of the world record for the 
mile at 4:06.4, fifth. The time for the race was 
“Fenske, former University of Wisconsin runner, 
oer ccham to the tape by five yards, with 
Sam Romani four yards behind and two yards in 
front of Rideout, who led the Briton by a yard. 
Woodersen took the lead at the start and held it 


for 600 yards when Fenske moved up with a sprint 


Mile; Woodersen Fifth 


that carried him so far into the lead into the. 
straightaway for home that the others had no 

chance of catching him. The quarter mile times — 
were 1:04, 2:08, 3:14, and 4:11, with the successive 

quarters 1:04, 1:04, 1:06 and 0:57. 

As the runners moved into the last 220 yards 
Rideout charged past Woodersen, who lost his 
stride and threw up his hand. Motion pictures 
failed to clear up the argument whether Rideout 
bumped Woodersen or whether the Briton, ap- 
parently tired, hit the Texan when he (Woodersen) 
failed to straighten in time for the dash to the 
finish line. Ne charge of foul was lodged and 
later Woodersen said: ‘I should like to say that 
I regard Saturday’s incident as an unfortunate 
accident, occurring in the heat of the race, which 
is best forgotten.” 


Pacific Coast Defeats Big 


Pacific Coast track and field athletes defeated 


_ their Western Conference (Big Ten) rivals in their 
third annual dual meet (June 21, 1939) at Berkeley, 


 Galif., by a score of 9415 to 3635. 


' Tist Annual Oxford-Cambridge Championships— 


Ten in Dual Track Meet 


Oxford, 76; Cambridge 41 points. J. N. Irwin 
former Princeton athlete, set new meet record ot 
0:24.5 in winning the 220-yard low hurdles. W.-S. 
Prooke, formerly of Leland Stanford, won the pole 
vault and C. H. Kearney, formerly of Princeton, 
was third in the 880-yard run. 


904 Sporting Events—A. A. U. Records on Track and Field 


Best American Track and Field Records 


Source: Amateur Athletic Union; records are as of Nov. 1, 1939 


* Indicates indoor record RUNNING 
Event Time Measurement Holder Nation Date Place 
100 yards....... .|Perrin Walker...... U.S: “As eee ae Mar. 26,1938 | U.S.A. 
100 yards ayy Me Frank Wykofi...... PT: Si Ase me tes ay 10, 1930 | U. S.A. 
100 yards.,..... Jesse Owens....... i SAS shee seca May 25, 1935 | U.S. A. 
220 yards....... Jesse Owens....... US. 208 ona May 25, 1935 | U.S. A. 
300 vards....... C. W. Paddook.. ...|U. 8. A.. 2.04. Apr. 23, 1921 | U.S. A. 
_ 440 yards....... 4 Ben Eastman...... U.S. (A. tees ar. 26, 1932 | U.S. A. 
~600 yards....... Ben Eastman...... ST LACS er tetete.c Apr. 1, 1933 | U.S.A. 
880 yards....... Elroy Robinson. .../U. 8S. A......... July 11, 1937} U.S. A. 
1.000 yards..... Elroy Robinson. ...jU. 8. A......... May 15, 1937] U.S.A. 
i oon ees eee Wayne Rideout..... U.S.A U.S.A. 
Pre ah es .| Glenn Conase iar U.S.A S.A. 
2 fniles AGL eee Don Lash*. Se ie Sakae . 13, 1937 S.A. 
3miles......... William Ritola.....|U.S : . 24, S.A. 
Mamilese 5, sees [1] William Ritola*! U.S Fi f S.A. 
MOGs Gives jot ss .| William Ritola*..../U.S. .|Jan. 1925 . S.A. 
GumMiles yes vcs H.Kolehmainen....jU.S: 3 = S.A. 
METRIC DISTANCES 

60 meters . |Jesse Owens . .|U. .|Feb. 23, 1935 |] U. S.A. 
60 meters. . Ben Johnson, U3 .|Feb. 23, 1935 | U. S.A. 
100 meters. Jesse Owens. . =| June 20, 1936 | U. S. A. 
200 meters Roland Locke. WO. May 1, 1926 | U.S.A. 
300 miles . {Co W. Paddock. - 2)... |G: April 23, 1921 | U. S. A. 
400 meters. . |William A. Carr... .|U. A 5, 1932 | U.S. A. 
500 meters Thomas Campbell. .|U. Aug. 31, 1922 | U.S. A. 
600 meters 4H J. B. Herbert....... U. Feb. 26, 1938 | U.S.A. 
800 meters......|1m., 49.6s.:..........|Elroy Robinson. .../U. July 11, 1937 | U.S.A. 
1,000 meters. ...|2m.. 26.48............ Lloyd Hahn....... U.S. Mar. 26, 1927 | U.S. A. 
45500 meters...) |3m., 48.48.......0.... Glenn Cunningham ./U. S. A Feb. 26, 193: U.S.A. 

2,000 meters. ...|5m., 22.4s............|Paavo Nurmi.:;.... Finland Feb. 12, 1925 | U.S. 
3,000 meters. ...|8m., 26.48............ Paavo Nurmi...... Finland Mar. 12, 1925 | U. S. A. 
* 4,000 meters. ...}11m., 30.8s........... Paavo Nurmi...... Finland Mar. 17, 1925 | U. S. A. 
5, 000 meters. ...}14m., 23.2s.:......... William Ritola..... U.S.A pene 24, 1925 | U. S.A. 
8,000 meters. - 15m., 44s............. W..J. Kramer... ... U.S.A Jw 2, 1912 | U. S.A. 
10,000 meters. 30m., 11.4s........... Janusz Kusocinski. .{U. S. A ves 31, 1932 | U. S. A. 

WALKING 

PS: CS Michael Pecora....|...)......---.|Feb. 22, 1932 | UL So Az 
Ree eicmte ss. & G. H. Goulding. ...|Canada........ Mar. 18, 1916 | U.S. A. 
PMS RL eRe G. H. Goulding. ...|/Canada........|Mar. 30, 1912 | U.S. A. 
skcteases 6, «(GR Gouldihg.. 2 iCinRdae 2) ee Mar. 30, 1912 | U. S_A. 
PL Rerwh dats Yugo Frigerio.,....}...0....-0-~-..| Mar. 28, 1925] Do Sag 
y. Gi. IPIS6riO. Soe th so tem ees Mar. 28, 1925 | U. S. A. 
oun. wea tiene . 23,1915} U.S. A. 
3 24, 1918 | U.S. A. 
, 1880 | U. S. A. 
s , 1880 | U. S.A. 
; 13, 1921 | U. S.A. 
J [Deo 8 1878 | U.S: AL 
‘| 7 miles, 1,437 yds.,4in. ; 24) 1918 | U.S. A. 
14 miles, 1 115 yds.... 43, 1998 < SoA 


METRIC DISTANCES 


Pe a eS EEE eee 
1500 meters.....]6m., 7.3s............. Henry Cleman® st )= ts 2s ce tee 3 : <ae 
3/000 meters. ...]12m_., 498.0000! William Plant*.....|U.'S.A.......2! Feb. 3 1 1938 | U: SA 
4,000 meters. ...|17m., 39.8s........... Yugo mes ake oN ses titas oe Pemereetas Mar, 28, 1998 U.S. A. 
5,000 meters. ...|21m., 50.6s........... William Plant. . OR UAS: nice cate Feb. _3, 1925 | U.S.A; 
10,000 meters... |44m., 38s............. Nugo Frigerlos? dnwclscale soos eee Mar. 28, 1925 | U.S. A, 
JUMPING 
Event Record Holder Nation Date Place 

Standing high......... 5 ft., 534 in. ....| Leo Goehringer.. [Wag Bee cvs 

Standing high...) 21! 5ft.,6in......: Harold M. Osborne*|U. S. Al.) 22122 Apel 4 * 1930 USA 
Running high......... 6 ft., 934 im...../Cornelius Johnson. .JU. 8. A......... July 12 1936 | U. S. 
Running high......... 6 ft., 934 in... . David Albritton....]U.S. A......... July 12, 1936 | U.S.A. 
Standing broad... ...!! 11 ft., 434 in...:|Ray C. Ewry...... LOUBNS BeyS S Aug. 29, 1904 | U.S. A. 
Running broad...) .: 26 ft., 84 in... -| Jesse Owens. <2. UC Sa ea eee May 25, 1935 | U.S.A. 
Run, hop, papand Jump'|51 ft.,'7 in... Chuhei Nambu. . WADANS.< chi es Aug. 4, 1932] U.S.A. 
Pole vault............ Stes AL ios. | cd Memdowe ere: Re eee May 29; 1937 | U.S. A. 
Pole Vaults. fo. ccs. 14 ft., Lin..... W.. Setton. panes 1s SRPALA. ss eee May 29) 1937 | U.S. A. 

WEIGHTS 
rr 
Event Distance Holder Nation Date Place 


June 30, 1934 | U.S.A, 
A 


Both hands. , 

Ri ht hand cone 2. lola TSLAL 
Ts) UTNE Seika sp: = i SS: AS 
16-Ib. hammer throw. . - ‘ ber iy iois Usk 
56-Ib. weight.......... 40 ft., Sept. 23) 1911 | Canada 


p etag he ee emer Carpenter, 
ft., 8% in...|James a Cape elvintedl (sleciGie beeen : May 37 1942 us S.A. 


— ae 


ae P 
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4 f JAVELIN THROW fe 
Event -| Record Holder Nation Date Place 
; rea NE nieisa 8 yard woh obo sie: 338 ft., 7 in. |Matti Jarvinen..... Finland. ... i ..|Aug. 4, 1932 | U.S. AY 
HURDLES ; : 
\ yds. (8 ft.,6in. hurdles).| 9.2s....00. WF. Smalley....:slusecsaen.: Feb. 21,1920" a 
- 70 yas. (3 ft., 6 in. hurdles) - pra Ae Walker Smith. ©2222 [0022272222711 [[Mar, 7a" 1839 | US 2 
120 yas. (3 ft., 6 in. hurdles) }148.. 20... R. D. Osgood... 22! U.S. Avis... 5. |May 227 1937 | UL St A, 
220 yds. (2 ft., 6 in. hurdles) |22.6s....... Jesse Owehs........ Wy Siressoet. <. May 25) 1937 Us Nike 
440 yds. (3 ft. hurdles)... .. Lye eae, ae Mole ArGibaone.. | | oestGee ko ice ee. July 2) 1927 | U.S. A. 
65 meters (4 ft., 6 in. hurdles) | 8.6s.... | ; Allan Tolmich ....._|U.S. A... 1111.2/Feb. 26; 1938 | U.S. A. 
S>  dOmeters (3 ..,6in. hurdles) |14-15.--°--- Forrest G. Towns... |U. 8. Al...) )1|May 23) 1936 | U.S: A. 
200 meters (2 ft..6in. hurdles) |22.6s...._.. Jesse Owens....... U; SEA ce ees May 265; 1935 | U.S. A. 
400 meters (3 ft. hurdies).. . |51.6s....... Glenn Hardin....../U. S.A July 4, 1986 | U.S. A, 
RELAY RACES 
Event Record Holders Nation Date ace 
440 yards..... BOD cin 93's Talley: etd | Uae Oe May 14, 1938 | U.S.A, 
* 880 yards..... im., 24.8s Sen) (0. Gr kn ae June 1, 1934] U.S.A 
‘S 
Imile........ 3m., 11.68 ~~ Smallwood.- | ty sal. May 16, 1936 | U.S. A. 
2miles....... 7m., 40.28... "AY Hanon } [Great Britain. |Aug. 14, 1932 | U.S. A. 
ie 4miles....... 17m., 16.18... Sree Ur 0. a, Acai Apr. 23, 1937 | U.S. A. 
F RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 
ys = : 
{ Kiesel........:. Dyer....... 
E 400 meters. ...|405........... Sepia oe WeKb Ce tUNs: A. Aug. 7, 1932] U.S.A, 
| ress [De 26.8. Bee 210.2. Bargons: 2.2 U.S wee June 1, 1934] U.S. A, 
a een a Cs |): re Warner.... 
_ 1,600 meters... |3m., 8.2s....- 1 melee Sct ae U.S. AL... Aug. 7, 1932 | U.S. A, 
5 
- 3 
q Women’s World Track and Field Records 
" Source: Federation Sportive Feminine International; records are as of Nov. 1, 1939 
Event Record Holder Country Made at Year 
; Sm Bide waes ess - = 77 oe he te Czechoslovakia |Paris........ es 
SEVER He CUED a eae oes - LOW 4. evans 
"30 mtrs. run... Sere Katowice, ..| 1933 
100 mtrs. run. . 11 5-10 Berlin...) .: 1936 
Se oMrmtrs. Tun.....:..- 23 6-10 Cleveland. 1935 
mtrs. — i. 2.12 2-5 London..... 1934 
1000 mtrs. run........ Soka S02 irm’ham..| 19 
ie iier fiprdias (ai.)..{ti6-6......... ondon..... 1933 
300 mtfs. relay (4x75)..|37 4-10........| National Team.. Prague...... 1934 
400 mtrs. relay (4x100).|46 4-10. .|National Team. . erin... <0 1936 


-800 mtrs. relay (4x200).|I1m. 45 8:10s.. 
_1000mtrs.relay (10x100).|2.04 4-10 


2400 mtrs. relay (3x800)|7m. 32s. : 3 5 Turin, 22072 1937 
im. 65 .|M. jU.S.A .|Los Angeles.| 1932 
Running high jump.... \ Ig. 65 NADHEY Ss hod .|U:8. .|Los Angeles.| 1932 
h jump. im. 32.. ; é Vicnue Sora eee ates 
Running broad jum DReREES Sus ereee 6] MRSC 9s cd wate oe os, o-aye aakay,<% isu 
2 road Neaieg SU DRRE.. Onee se Be tard PERIL G5 > artistes ates 1a 0, we Boston...... 1933 
best hand... {14m. 38......,)/Mauermeyer............. Warsaw 19 
Shot put } two hands. ./21.47m........|Jungkunz....... E Ulm. ce 1929 
t best hand. ../48.31m........|/Mauermeyer,..........-. Dresden..... 1936 
Diseus.. | two hands. .|67.82m........ CeleIROWS =... 24,5 a walin Pe 20 Poland. oceans Jaroslaw....| 1934 /— 
best hand...|46m. 745......|/Gindele................. 6 Chicago, .... 1932 2m 
Javelin. . | two hands. .|62.43m........ fe eee ay, Oar ere Germany...... Warsaw... 1934 
TSE AGEL Oe Cetin Se chcachenee ee Ai EAE Te ee cata thal sems HIRES EAN Beh ii 42 S| Sa 


Women’s National A. A. U. Championships 
Waterbury, Conn., Sept. 3, 1939 
Distance ° Time Winner Second Third 
_ 5Ometers........ Oe a Johnson, Mercury A.C.|Wilson, Mercury A. C.|Jones, Harrisburg, Pa. 


apaanstens oc? AS: fe oO ae Hasenfus Newell, Tuskegee Inst. gre Missouri 
: J acing 


200 meters....... (Spt i ee Walsh, Polish Olympic 


400 meters (US: 2 Se eas Burge, Abbott, Har- 
[a ey rison, Hymes "Tuske- 

; ° gee ist a poems A. se Soa Polish Olympic A, C. 
‘ eter AL ee Se ee Cottre erman|Cooper, 

ee ere) 0212.5 American A. C. American A. C. Perry, Tuskegee Inst: 


3 SIb, shot put.....|41 ft. 134 in...... Felimeth, Ch “Chicago Park sarin, Meccury 4/0: neta 
[18 FE, 74 Ine relimeth, Ch artes aH Hall, Tuskegee Inst. |Wright, Tuskegee Inst. 
Highjump....... Af lO in... 2. «. i eee Tuskegee ovdaa Otean ges Boston Swim- . 
Javelin throw... .|130ft............ Dodsén, Chicago Park eet ae eae Provi- 
Baseball throw .. .|233ft.3.lin..... ee cane ete ax Provi- Romano, hee oe 


eee fo 8. Wal Polish Olympic _ 
ee ecaymed.-,--/19 ft. 4in.* 2.7 Walh, Fo ymp"¢l zymes, Tuskegee Inst.|Newell, Tuskegee Inst. » 


New American Record 


Brown, Tuskegee Inst.|Plepis, Phila. Moose ; 


nt 


Fi 
‘= 
* wae 


ewer} 


906.-*- Sporting Events—Track and Field Records . 
f 4 
World’s Best Track and Field Records ; 
Source: International Amateur Athletic Federation; records are as of Noy. 1, 1939 
, RUNNING 7 
Event Record Holder ; 
Frank Wykoft.. 
100 yds......-. is on eee (ede Qyane’ 
220 yds 20.3'8...........-.-|Jesse Owens. 5 
300 yds SO Gaver ccs oss: ..|Jozsef Kovacs. . 4 
440 yds 46.4 s...... .|Ben Eastman. . 4 ; 
600 yds .|i m. 9.2 s. Ben Bastman. ...... j 
880 yds . {1 m., 49.6 ..|Elroy Robinson.....- U. ' 
1000 yds 2m., 10s. ..|Luigi Beceali........ : 
1320 yds 3 m., 6-10 .|Jules Ladoumegue. . 
1 mile 4m., 6.4s..........|S. C. Wooderson.... 
2 miles Sam!,.56.8... 6652... M. Szabo.........-< 
3 miles. iS m., 50.6 s....0<... Lauri Lehtinen...... 
4 miles. ESD RRR SS BB ea-A shal 2 < 352 Volmar Isohollo..... 3 
Simatles, es PApimiee: Ga 2S yateg t:4 Paavo Nurmi....... -|Pi 
IG Miles...) erat. 20 m., 8.48. .......)2. Salminen... 25.45: i 8 5 ; 
WEIMIOR An 5 2 cee S546 8.00 21s. Alfred E. Shrubb..../Great Britain.|Nov. 5, 1904. . |Scotland ig 
SOMES 5 s/5d% o~ 40 m., 16s... ......|Alfred E. Shrubb: .. .|Great Britain.|Nov. 5, 1904. -|Scotland 
Dimiles se 2:5). 45 m., 27.6 8........ Alfred E. Shrubb... ./Great riaaiaen Nov. 5, 1904. .|Scotland ‘ 
LO miles) fi.,5. - 50 m., 15 8... . 5.25.5 Paavo ee A at Finland. . .|Oct. 7, 1928. .|Germany 
Similes.. ose. 1h., 19 m., 48.6 s...|/E. Tamila. . .....}Finland.. .|Aug. 29, 1937. .)Finland ‘ 
20 miles........ 1h., 51 m., 54 s.... .|G. Crossland... 22... Great Britain. |Sept. 22; 1894. -|Great Britain 
ZH miles. oo 64s 2.h., 26 m., 10.8 s ..;Michele Faneli...... StAly.o ss Oop os Oct. 21, 1934. . \Italy Li : 
MU MOUPE irerciis ss. 11 miles, 1648 yds..|Paavo Nurmi....... Piniand: os5:02 Oct. 7, 1928. .|Germany 
OUTS esses 3. 21 miles, 698 yds. .. .|Jose Ribas.......... Argentine....|Sept. 14, 1935..jArgentine 
RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES . 
( Jesse Owens......... 1... ASS Le: June 20, 1936../U. S. A. 
BODE is eatin eis\= =e 3% 4 Eulace Peacoek...... U.S. A......j|Aug. 6, 1934. ./Norway . 
| Christian D. Berger . Holland......|Aug. 26, 1934. .|Holland 
20.3 s Jesse Owens........ U. 8. A. -|May 25, 1935../U.S. A. § 
33.2 aA 2.8.0 ..|Chas. W. Paddock. . ./U. S. + {US As 4 
-|46. a .| Archie Lee b 
1m. ei Ben Eastman. ; 
1m. 6s E. Robinson... : ~ 
2m. .68 Jules Ladoumegue. . . ; 
3m. 8 s.. .|Jack E. Lovelock. ... 
5m. 8B s.. ..|A. San Romani...... 
‘118 m., 18.4 s.........|/Benry Nielsen....... 
5,000 meters. ...|14 m., 17 s.. ....|Lauri Lehtinen...... 
10,000 meters. ..|30 m., 5.6 s......... I. Salminen......... ; 
; meters... .|46 m., 49.6 s........ Paavo Nurmi....... 
20.000 meters...|1 h., 4.m., 2-10 s..../Juan C. Zabale...... : 
25,000 meters. a.|1 h., 22 m., 28.8 s.. .| Martti Martielin 
30/000 meters... .|1 h., 40 m., 57.6 s...|Jose Ribas.......... 
pity Ree ener 19,210 meters...... Paavo Nurmi. (272,2¢ 
HOURS. 26 os. 34,435 meters. ..... Jose Ribas... . 2... 
WALKING 
6 m., 25.8 s.........|G. H. Goulding..,... Canada...... June 4, 1910.. A 
3 m., 11.4 s.. a AG. BP Larmersec 7h ene Great Britain. | July FS i908. ern 
20 m., 25.8 s.. i AG ht ‘Larner. ates ce Great Britain. |Aug. 19) 1905. ||Great Britain 
27 m., 14.8.... 2 |Gh BY Danner sik tee Great Britain. /Aug. 19, 1905. .|Great Britain 
35 m., 47.28 ‘JA! H. G. Pope... 112! Great Britain: |Aug. 31) 1932. _|Great Britain, _ 
43 re Sey en A. HH. G. Pope: .. 0 us Great Britain. /Aug. 31, 1932. .|Great Britain 
BM, Le Sse. w tie sk J. F. Makaelson.....|/Sweden....... April 3, 1937. .)/England 
Bein) 4.6.8.0: 0. 4A. B..G, Popes joe: Great Britain. |Aug. 31, 19382. .|Great Britain 
1h., 7 m., 37.8 s....|G. E. Larner........ Great Britain. |July 17, 1908..|Great Britain 
i : 15 m., =f s. |G. B. Larner... 2... Great Britain. |July 17; 1908. .|Great Britain 
Az bs; 1} 38 : 
3 paiayati van, Minds 
aye ees vos: :!/Great Britain 
“15 miles, 768 yds 2° |Latvia 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES i 
./E. Bruun Siete SPINOL WADE ou tae Sept. 26, i937. No 
: Rept. 26, 1937... Nore 
; E: af epe 26. bes 3 hes 
20/000 meters... : Janis Dalinsh, = ORME 
26,000 meters. . Janis Dalinsh ‘|Latvia.’ "117! “June 1 1dame, eee 
Les Hae ae Seepage Aug. 31, 1932. ||Great 
2 hours. 22211! Janis Dalingh. Latvia....... June 1) 1933. | feat Brttan | 
HURDLES (10 HURDLES) ‘ 
120 yds. (3 ft., 6 in. hdls.)]14.1.8....... Forrest G. Towns... . seats 19, 1986; . OSes 
220 yds. (2 ft., 6 in. hdls.)|22.6 s........|Jesse Owens inert --/U. 8. AL ; 
....|Jesse Owens....., . [May ze 1935. ./U.S. A. 
440 yds. (3 ft. hdls.)..... BIG 0 ., test John A. Gibson...... -July .2, 1927. .|U. 8. A 
J HURDLES—METRIC DISTANCES (10 HURDLES) 
fest) een es eo 
Event ¥ Record Holder SS Rey Date 5 
110 mtrs. (8 ft., 6in.hdls.)|13.7s........|Forrest G. Towns....|U.8. A..... { AUg- 27 1936... 
200 mtrs. (2 ft., 6 in. nals.) 22. tee Jesse Owens U.S. : 36. -/U. S.A. 
BUCH MTSE RGIS ISO Gere Creo eta ees AS, May 25" 1935. || 
¢ bdls.) , L68isc sek Glenn Hardin, ...... S.A ees frag 26; 1934. >| 


£ 


‘ 


“d 


3 
< 


1 mile (4 x 440).... 


2 miles (4 x 880)... 


4 miles (4x i mile). 


400 mitrs. (4 x 100) . 


800 mtrs. (4 x 200). 


1,600 mtrs. (4 x 400).... 


3,200 mtrs. (4 x 800).... 


6,000 mtrs. (4 x 1,500)... 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Records 


RELAY RACES 


Univ. of So. Calif... .]U.S 

(Roy Delby, Milton 

Maurer, MauriceGuy- 
er. Frank Wykoff) 

Stanford Univ....... U. 

(Kueubuhl, Hiser- 

man, Malott, Wei- 

ershauser) - 

U. of So. Calif. ...... 
(Johnson, Cassin, 
Smallwood, Fitch) 

U.S. Team 

(Hornbostel, Young, 
Williamson, Wood- 


a Pes, TR 


May 9, 1931.. 


Ewa Dare. 


3m... 11.6s.... U. 


BRA. case May 16, 1936. . 


aie 7m., 35.8s.... 


- «..../Aug. 15, 1936. .|/England 


) 
Indiana Univ........ 
(Truitt, Smith, 
Deckard, Lash) 


RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 


SOS Becencec ae National Team...... 
(Jesse Owens, Ralph 
Metealfe, Foy Draper, 
Frank Wykoff) 
Stanford Univ....... 
(Kueubuhl, Hiser- 
man, Malott, Wei 
ershauser) 
National Team...... 
(Ivan Fuqua, Edgar 
Ablowich, Karl War- 
nef, William Carr) 
. Be teRn ews ss 
(Hornbostel, Young, 
Williamson, Wood- 


ruff) 
15 m., 55.6c..|National Team. ..... 
(Harris, Hedges, 
Cornes, Thomas) 


17 m., 16.28... April 24, 1937..}U. S. A. 


Aug. 9, 1936..);U. S.A. 


i m,, 25.8..... May 15, 1937..|U.S. A. 


3 m., 8.2 5s... Aug. 7, 1932../U.S.A. 


7m., 35.8s.... U.S. A......./Aug. 15, 1936. ./England 


Great Britain. |Aug. 30, 1930. .|Germany 


JUMPING 

> =a a stem). “Ieeo > Goebring «=. JUS. Aus... June 14, 1913. .]U. S.A. 
ump... 27; A David Albritton... .]U.S. A....... July 12, 1936..]/U.S. A. 
a a7 em B,C, Ewry.....52s- Aug. 29, 1904. .]U. S. A. 
AS SEAR AR me) ii Jesse Dwens........ May 25, 1935..|U. S.A. 

= (16 m.).. Aug. 6, 1936. .|Gcrmany 


.-. .| Naoto Tajima. 
‘ton 


EE WRU ewe - cece ees ica: { EE AO ke a  . 
WEIGHT EVENTS 
Os aaa P47 40 we) *‘|Jack Torrance....... U.S. A.......|Aug. 5, 1934. . | Norway 
Sate, ke ma) Dr. 3. Daranyi..:... Hungary..... Sept. 29, 1935. .| Hungary 
Right—51 ft., 8 7-8 in. (15.77 m.); Left—44 ft.,10 7-8 in. (13.69 m.) 
ae row: - 103A 77 md Bod Ryan, cs 200800 CSSA oe, Aug. 17, 1913. .|'U. S.A. 
eee ero. - ~*~ eink cans oe M. J. McGrath ..... WAS: Be se Sept. 23, 1911. .] Canada 
DISCUS THROW 
eee Feo ts - Vere er ‘Willi Schroder....... Germany.....|Apr. 28, 1935. .|Germany 
ia lala O03 Ae isl Wicket fet jc). 5 Finland...... July 20, 1913..]Finland 
1-8 in. (45.57 m.): Left—146 ft., 23-8 in. (44.56 m. 


Right—149 ft., 6 


JAVELIN THROW 
1253 ft. 4 1-2 in.|Matti Jarvinen...... lFinland....... 
DECATHLON 


|June 18, 1936. .|Finland 


May 15, 1937../U. S. A. | 


Glenn Morris....... (USS Sars. |Aug. 7-8, 1936. .|Germany 
7900 points. ---- +--+ ++ te nn 


7900 points. ........--- i pestaze ns r 


Wooderson Sets Record for Half Mile and 800 Meters 


ey Charles Wooderson, a spindly British 
[Se 23 years old, established new world 
‘records for the half-mile and the 800 meters 
(Aug. 20, 1938) on Hotspur Park track, London. 
Wooderson, ‘‘Leather Legs’’ to British track fans, 


was timed the half-mile in 1:49.2, and the 800 
meters in 1:48.4, but lost the race to his brother 
Stanley, who had a handicap of 85 yards. It was 
on the same track that Wooderson was clocked in 
seep Lia record time of 4:06.4 for the mile in 


Borican Retains A. A. U. 


National Pentathlon Title 


John Borican of the Shore A. C., Elberon, N. J., { The negro captured three of the five events, but 


his national A. A. U. pentathlon cham- 
eaiia (Oct. 29, 1939) at Pelham, N. Y., when 
te beat a field of ten with a total of 2,947 points. 
7 


= 


failed to approach his 1938 mark of 3,304 points, 
the American record. 


ene ae 
Ps . ¥ 
908 Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Track Results be 
; ° e e ; 
5th Annual Heptagonal Track and Field Championships | 
Yale Field, New Haven, Conn., May 20, 1939 
Distance Time Winner Second Third ; 
TOO) Naat alc ics 0:09.9..........- Pender, Cornell Jackson, Princeton Weast, Columbia 
440 aa relay... .|/0:42,............|Doeuis, Tallman \ 
Gwerey, riot, Ee E Douel Pp ti ae Yale f 
880 yds........-. eA Moe peitecte win Leghtbody, Harvar ouglas, Princeton a . 
Satis ey a 9 eS See ara ie ee Penn. Holderness, Yale Wingerter, Cornell 
One mile relay... .|*3:18.6.......... Walker, Swezey, Zittel, 3 
Nevius, Corneil Harvard Dartmouth 
Two miles....... Cpe i Se Ee Gilkes, Princeton Shapleigh, Yale Ranney, Cornell 
120 d. high 
murdles: eta PPPOLI4.6.0 5.05 2. Shields, Yale Adams, Penn Longstretch, Princeton 
220 yds. lo 
hurdles. i ee Wass. cas cle rise tile Pender, Cornell **Wittens, Penn Foster, Dartmouth ; 
Broad jump......|*24 ft. 6% in..... Blount, Dartmouth Perina, Princeton Ethridge, Yale F 
High jump......|6 ft. 1 in........|/Robinson, Princeton Anderson, Columbia; 
Haydock, Harvard— McKinney, Penn; 
Tied for first beens! Yale— ; 
ed for 3r ‘ 
Pole valut..3.355 *13 ft. 1024 in...}Ganslen, Columbia Lusson, Yale; Mc- ia 
Isaac, Harvard— : 
Tied for second 
Shot put. . .|*51 ft. 844 in.....]Ryan, Columbia West, Cornell Wise, Princeton 
Gavelin throw... .|192ft,7%4in..... Bohrman, Cornell Stewart, Dartmouth |Mills, Yale 
Discus throw..... #15634 inm........ Herring, Princeton Culbert, Yale Ryan, Columbia 
Hammer throw...}*170 ft. lin...... Shallow, Harvard McKeever, Cornell Marcus, Yale 
*New meet record. : 
**In the second heat of es 220-yard low hurdles Wittens set a record of 0.23.8. In the first heat 
Pender set a record of 0:23.9 
POINT pyar ; 
Cornell .......... 46 3-%| Princeton ......42+ - {Penn ............. 24 me Dartmouth ....... 18 6-7 
Harvard ....... 45 13-14) Yale’ .......5... 40 13-14 Columbia vate nee 213-7 ’ 
wer | 
9th Annual Western Conference Track Championships | 
Ferry Field, Ann Arbor, Mich., May 19-20, 1939 
Distance \ Time Winner Second Third 
4 
WG wai hog) od OSROEDS anes ck ssh; < Piker, Northwestern |Lewis, Ohio State A. Smith, Michigan 
220 YdS8.i0. 005.05 0:21.............|Lewis, Ohio State A. Smith, Michigan Elliott, Indiana ‘ 
440 yds...... EM AOKAT- Glove. da. Breidenback, Mich. Sulzman, Ohio State |Balyeat, Michigan 
SSO ase. a. Tide ke 2 NY, Be Se ee Buxton, Wisconsin Hisenhart, Ohio State |Petrie, Wisconsin 
1 mile. . OM Sey Se eae ca Mehl, Wisconsin Truitt, Indiana Barrett, Michigan { 
1 mile relay...... E35 CY a a Leutritz, Hayes, Bal- ; 
, yeat, Breidenbach, 
Michigan Ohio State ‘ Iowa 
ey ey ior ee UY Ls Bs i as Schwarzkoff, Mich. Mehl, Wisconsin Whittaker, Ohio State 
on Seer HOU DRE (UG) Se eee Gedeon, Michigan E, Smith, Wisconsin {Gutting, Purdue 
yds. low 
MUTGIOS). S)4% .)- | O82340. Lo ee Cochran, Indiana Gutting, Purdue Lostetter, Minnes 
Broad jump..... 25 ft. 4 ey, Ince ee Watson, Michigan Best, Wisconsin Hodgson, " Ntinnesotal 
High jump ....\. . Gilets 0 a. 7. Diefenthaler, Ilinois |Harrer, Wisconsin Butler, Minnesota ‘ 
Pole.vault,...... 14 ft. 234 in.*. | ||Cassels, Chicago Padway, Wisconsin Davidson, Chicago 
Shot put........ 52 ft. 65 in.....}Watson, Michigan Harris, Indiana Hook, Michigan 
Jovelin throw....|193 ft. 314 im... .|Poorman, Indiana’ Carlsen, Wisconsin Siefert, Wisconsin , 
Discus throw... .|160 ft. 105 in.*.| Watson, Michigan Haviland, Illinois Harris, Indiana 
“New meet record. 
POINT SCORES 
Michigan ....... 6434 Ohio State ...... 28 Wiintois? 2a 3202 10 I whee - 
Wisconsin ...... 45 5-12| Purdue ......... 13 Chicago/‘:?,.2.. 9 belataa ss! 15 7*) ti 
Indiana! 35.0)... 2824 Minnesota ...... 12 Northwestern . 81-12 
13th Central Intercollegiate Conference (indoors) | 
Scuth Bend, Ind., March 11, 1939 
Distance Time Winner Second Third 
HBSS sYuiwe ciel, « O06. Shoe e Hare sd Geer, Michigan State |Shelton, Manyaatten Conghlin, Notre Dame 
44 vai ight ge aes oe ae Ohl, Pittsburgh. Woodruff, Pittsburgh | Wagner, North Central 
Hurdles. 5.... ROM B Me. Ah chs cere Reidy, Notre Dame Hotchkiss, Kan. State |N 
1 mile...... Rta EI RTL OAs. at vais aie. Southworth, Butler |Rice, Notre Dame Wickersaon eae gee 
UDMOR). 05 okies) EO eee Rice, Notre Dame Francis, Marquette Hess, Western State 
he ae tae 8, ee ee Woodruff, Pittsburgh |Fehr, Mich. State Hester, Notre Dame 
hurdles. ,./.:3.. ROT BRR a, Reidy, Notre Dame | _-(Shurilia Mar 
Imilerelay...... Sey eee Cid Grat, Mexee, Obl, » Marne tte pet ORS eee 
rara, Pittsburgh "lroledo f 
High jump....... 6ft.4%in....... Leonas, Notre Dame |Washington, West. St. Mee 
Teachers rrin; i 
Shot put........ 47 ft. 1034 in:...|Bazyk, Pittsburgh Faymonville, Notre Arrington ae 
ame 
LC AE CBRL C2 See Stohlberg, Marquette |White, North Central Boel MiG eT 
* Ties C. I. C. and Notre Dame record. ; . 
** Ties Notre Dame indoor record. ; ; 
Point Score eee 
Notre Dame Michigan State North Cent: 
Marquette ......... Michigan eS, Toledo es Rs os ser Dae ieee 3 A 
Pittsburgh |... 12.1, Butlers oneerees | 81g | Kansas State .../11 4 | Wayne oe ish 


= - ” 


30th Annual Drake Relays 


Des Moines, Ia., April 28-29, 1939 
COLLEGE RELAYS . 


Distance Time Winner Second 
/. Sprint mediey 1..|3:25.1........... eos Jones, Moser, i 
LOTS (ere Oklahoma 
Sprint medley 2..|3:28.8....2...... Elson, Beauregard, 
ese Lanover 
oyola, Chicago Kansas St. Teachers 
* Medley-relay 10:14.6.......... ak hi 
unski, Missouri Wisconsin 
440 yd. relay..... a ee Davis, Rachel, Ware, 
Brown, Louisiana St. | Rice 
880 yd. relay 1...) 1:26.1....:...... Jones, Blagg, Sanders, 
Wolcott, Rice Oklahoma 
4 miles...... “yl a SS ee Milfeld, Gibson, Gor- 
eae Pee Okla- e : 
oma Notre Dame 
480 shuttle...... US) See Clapham, Burrus, 
Wright, Oklahoma A 
and M Northwestern 
Two miles Coll. 1}7:43.4*... ...... Russell, Simpson, Sum- 
NS a ea mers, Lowan, George 
Pepperdine College, 
Los Angeles Kan. Teach. Emporia 
One mille Coll. 1..|3:17.5.*......... Stuart, Irby, Adair, 
epee Ss. W. "seams x rend: 
eachers . Texas Teachers 
> One mile Coll. 2. .|3:20.5........... Bedillon Woods, 


; Washington, Akins, 
: Kansas Teachers, 


Pittsburg Oklahoma, Baptist 
) One mile univ....|3:14.1*....2....- Sulzman, Cooperrider, 
Pe Howella, Lewis, Ohio 
State Louisiana State 
- Two miles uniy.. .| 7:46.5........... Collins, Halfin, Rice, 


Pester, Notre Dame | Wisconsin 


*New Drake record. 
INDIVIDUAL EVENTS 


, 
5 Distance Time Winner Second 


Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Track Records 


Third 


Towa 


Prairie View, Texas 


-| Kansas 


Marquette 
Minnesota 


Michigan State 


Marquette 


Loyola, Chicago 


N. Cen. Naperville, Tl. 


Prairie View, Texas 


Towa 


Iowa 


Wi cher, East Texas 
Teachers 


a Lys OS | Brown, La. State Davenport, Chicago 
120 yd. high 
a a a Wee A: Wot eve Wolcott, Rice Dinsmore, Tarkio 


Ames, Ia., May 20, 1939 
Winner 


poeta tae ds Wright, Nebraska 
bio, Oklahoma 
Tied for lst 
! pee -8...........]Troibio, Oklahoma Koettel, Oklahoma 
3 ..-+..-.-..-|/Simmons, Nebraska {|Coogan, Okiahoma 
reas. ;. T's Sa eae Munski, Missouri Bailey, Iowa State 
Uthat (Ne ee eee Muaski, Missouri Harrie, Kansas 
fe : Coogan,  Trueblood, 
Finley, ck nee Okla!|Iowa State 
AO ee See H , Kans: Mitchell, Kansas St. 
‘|Hotchkiss, Kansas St. |White, Missouri 


cin sicioes Simons, Nebraska Dawson, Nebraska 


les. . miss 
Broad ee ae srt ete: ine jee Kansas Arie Schumitzky, Missouri 
h 4 fi teny Segre! chnacke, iowa State 
Sy An: s Stoland, Kansas 
Tied for first 
13 ft. 6% in......|Bird, Kansas Sargent, Iowa State 


Second 


Pole valut....... 


rial SCORES 


Marquette; ‘William- 


Shot ft. oie [50 £..4 in... .|Hackney, Kansas St. |Mills, Nebraska 
elin thr: ee I ekngedcs ht, Nebraska Waldram, Missouri 
Bee is See: 195 tt: ea : Witbels, Nebraska . ‘Prochaska, Nebraska.. 


56 9-10| Kansas State....... | Missouri ...........3144 | Iowa State... 
4725 | Kansas 314s . 


Gutting, Purdue 


Javelin throw .... | 202:04 ft.. ‘| Waldram, Missouri Underwood, Drake Odell, ecm A aa M 
Pole vault.......|13 ft. Sin...) 2)! _ Ted — a Seaway. Stallbrug, Marquette |Cassels, Chicago 
‘High jump...... 6 ft. 554 in....... Dinenteale an ilinols Tied for 2nd—Burke,|Washington, Western 


Michigan Teachers 


son, Xavier 

Shot put........ es oe ah. eee. Williams, Xavier..... Elliott, Omaha Dillon, Drake 
' 440 yd. hurdies...|0:53.5........... Simmons, Nebraska | Wright, Okla. A & M - |Farrow Sie 

wy yd. run.... ee 33 Pet Oe Fenske, Madison, Wis.|Boucan, New York Bell, Ric 

Discus throw*....| 158.29 ft.. ’|Wibbels, Nebraska |Hughes, Texas Davis, George Pepper- 

e lege 

_ Broad jump...... 24 ft. 934 in..... Brown, Louisiana State|Schumitzky, Missouri pide 3 ami Oklahoma 
‘ 

wou run....!9:10*............ Rice, Notre Dame Dodds, Ashland, O. Jenkins, Ia. Teachers 


Big Six Conference Track Championships 


Third 
Koettel, Oklahoma 
Wright, Nebraska 
Trueblood, Oklahoma 
Gahan, Oklahoma 
Clingman, Kansas St 
cae 

High, anaes State 
Dodge Kansas State 
Morris, Oklahoma 
Dawson, Nebraska 


Mehaffey, Kansas. St. 


Byers, 
Tone, Okla., tied for 


3rd 
Wibbels, Nebraska 


-}Wibbels, Nebraska 


Shirk, Oklahoma 


-. 2% 7-10 


were 
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Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Track Records 


ee ee ee ss SSS a ae 


45th Annual Pennsylvania Relays 


Franklin ee Philadelphia, April 28, 29, 1939 


OLLEGE RELAYS 


ta, Bullock 


iNew carnival record. 

2Equals carnival record. 

8New world interscholastic record. 
4New interscholastic record. 


Staley Breaks High Hurdles Three Times in a Row 


Roy M. Staley, of the Southern California A, A. 
and a 1936 Olympian, cracked the indoor 60-yard 
high hurdles record three times in a row (Feb. 4, 
1939) at the 32nd annual Millrose A. A. meet in Mad- 
ison Square Garden, New York City. Staley did the 
hurdles three times in_0:7.3, in the preliminary, 
semi-final and final. The old record was 0:7.4. 

Staley equalled the world indoor record for the 
45-yard high hurdles by annexing the event in 
0:05.7 at the golden jubilee meet of the Boston 
A. A. (Feb. 11, 1939). Alan Tolmich, former Wayne 


Maratto, Pigage, Pen- 


Distance Time Winner Second Third f 
440 yds......... ODS cae. sos Pittsburgh: Ohl, Tho-|Cornell Xavier 
mas, Ferrara, Treg- 
a oning 
Sprint medley. . .|3:25.8..........-|Pitts.: Ohl, Thomas,|N. Y. U. Fordham 
Tregoning, Woodruff 
Distance medley .|10:11.5.......... N. Tex. St. Teachers: Indiana Michigan 
Crisman, Bryant, W. 
* Rideout, B. Rideout 
Mid. Atl. mile.../3:29.8........... Juniata: Lesher, Dick,|Rutgers Lehigh 
Weber, Snyder 
S80: ydSs. >... 55h M25 EOF 52. o¥ialo ue Pitts.: Ohl, Ferrara, |Cornell INO Mane 
Tregoning, Woodruff 
One: mile.>....).. Fteat WO ge Pitts.: Ohl, Ferrara,|Michigan IN; Yau 
‘Graf, Woodruff 
Four miles...... STEDS ORL Gok cot N. Tex. St. Teachers:|Manhattan Michigan 
Bryant, W. Rideout, 
Salting, B. Rideout 
Two miles....... a es acatate N. Y. U.: Bresnick,|/Indiana Michigan { 
ip ake Herbert, Gid- 
ings 
One mile B..... ./3:19.3*........../Maryland: Murphy, V.|Hampton, Va. Pittsburgh 
; Miller, Ochenreiter, ‘ 
A. Miller 
One mile—Teach.|3:21.4*.......... Hampton, Va.: Fur-|Bloomsbury, Pa. Montclair, N. J. 
shon, Antoine, 
Childs, Washington 
480 shuttle. ..... 1 OSS 1) SL Sc eee Virginia: Poe, Stokes,|Cornell ~ 4Pennsylvania 
Peyton, Fuller 
One mile—Fresh.|3:24.2..........- Seton Hail: Wolezuk,|N. Y. U. Fordham F 
Masieski, Graham, 
Lipski f 
INDIVIDUAL EVENTS 
Distance Time Winner Second Third 
100 yds....1..:-. 0:09.6 Ellerbe, Tuskegee Clapp, Brown R. Jackson, Princeton 
120 yd.high hurd.|0:14.5 Fuller, Virginia Cauffman, Penn. Adams, Penn. . 
400 meter hurdles| 0:55.1 Reavis, Duke Evans, Maryland Kelly, Michigan 
piaoe meter Stee-|10:00. Rendell, Alfred MeCabe, Manhattan Benne Bloomsburg, 
ec! as. 
Discus throw... .|163 Faymonville, Notre D.|Watson, Michigan Harris, Indiana 
Shot put....-... 52 ft. 944 in..... Watson, Michigan Ryan, Columbia Harris, Indiana 
Javelin throw....|207 ft. 349 in....|Vukmanic, Penn. St. (Sullivan, Duke Bremer, Mich. State 
Hammer throw. ./169 ft. 5 3/ 16 in.| McLaughry, Brown MeKeever, Cornell Moore, Syracuse ‘ 
Broad jump..... 24-ft. 94 in..... Perina, Princeton Watson, Michigan Blount, Dartmouth x 
Pole vault.......|13 ft. 9im....... Ganslen, Columbia Jensen, Temple Evans, igh 
High jump...... Ott. 4in So. Leonas, Notre Dame |Arrington, Mich. State BM cin Manhattan | 
iller, Maryland 
Tie for 3rd 
SCHOOL RELAYS , ; 
Distance Time Winner Second Third — ‘ 
440 yds. Prep....}0:42.2%.......... Mercersburg: Watt, |Seton Hall Salle M 
edl 742.6 Meera Tee ae hs: | 
Prep. medley... .|7:42.6........... ercersburg: ilne, |Seton Hall, E. Or.,N.J |Brook ve 
Uter, Gifford, Morgan pik J 
440 yds. High... ./0:44.4........... Barringer, Newark, N.|Princeton, N. J. Coatesville, Pa. j 
J.: Robinson, McCoy, 
Medley, High....!7:55.2 Ovbeerick Pak ek 
ley, High....17:55.2........... verbrook, Pa.: y,|Hamilton, Ont., Coll. ny ake 
Grant, Lockwood, Eif- Inst. Orenke ae 
right 
Qne mile, Prep.. .j3:21.44.......... La Salle Mil., Oakdale,|Seton Hall, E. Or., N. J.]Mercer: 4 
L. I,: Sickinger, Car- eerste 
miencke, Rogers, 
One mil igh. . .|3:25.2! Fiber Pa.: Gililan 
ne (lye 1-41 BA K Vy 1 ey 2 oona, Pa.: iland,| Northeast, Phila. 
O'Sheel, Shaner, Mad De Le calle ae 
en f 
‘Twoonle, Prep. /|7:55.8........... Seton Hall, E. Orange,| Lawrenceville, N. J. |Brooklyn 
N. J.: Bova, Leary, 
. Collado, Fletcher 
‘Twormile; Beh . 0} 8:17.3..... 0.686: Long Branch, N. J.:|/Hamilton, Ont., 


Coll.|Good Counsel, N. J. 
Inst. 4 


* 


University star, also equalled the record (Feb y 
at the Knights of Columbus meet in pete: 
R. I. Tolmich clipped three-tenths of a second 
OF Ane Sees ee puree eet record at the 
ays are’ n cago. T e 

negotiated the distance in 5.1 seuonnacls Toe 
Larry O’Connor, of the West End Y. M. Gc. A. 
Toronto, Canada, equalled the world indoor recore t 
of 0:07.2 for the 60-yard high hurdles at the meet 
of the New York Athletic Club (Feb. 18, 1939) in 


Madison Square Garden, New York City. 


Sporting Events—Intercollegiate- Track Records Si 
13th Annual West Coast Relays 


Fresno, Calif., May 13, 1939 


Distance Time Winner Second Third 
100 yds..... | ee Jeffrey, Stanford Nelson, Fresno State |Lindst 
440 yas: I Sede ot Sis dordon, Vickery, An- ee : nea bhi ine -%, 
Fi erson, Wiltis, U.S. C.|California Stanford 
' Medley relay... .|10:03.3.......... es Reading, Finch, > ee > 
amperini, U.S.C. {California q 
120 yah. high pe Stanford 
Ut ee POS ass cs caduew Humphrey, U.S.C. Hawkins, Stamford Simpson, Stanford 
- 220 poe rine a 
Rasta e's MERE aca sn. - «sal Mikey, 0.8.0. McBain, U.C. L. A. Moore, Ol ic Club 
880 a Relay. 7. 0:26:7....... .../Carew, Williamson, : Hor 
a Jeffrey af 
tanford California Fresno State 
Mle relay. ...../7:47.2........<.. Widel, Cole, Peter, 
, Watts, California George Pepperdine Stanford 
mee mle Pelay..,.../3.13.7........3.. Albright, Greenboch, 
Upton, Miller, U. S. 
: Cc. Stanford UG, Le A. . 
1 mile relay 
(college)....... 3:20.2...........|/Russell, Pruitt, Sum- 
ners, Simpson, Pep- 
| perdine San Jose Occidental 
mole Wamlbt......)83 ft Lin....... |Finn, San se Mon- 
We pig Ge Bey Te fora 
Howe, U.S. C. 
| Broad jump..... 23 ft. 4 in... ..]/Manuel, U.C. Turner, U. C. L. A. Kido, U. C. 
_ Javelin throw ....|/218 ft. 2in...... |Peoples, U.S. C. Trusel, U.S. C. Sundall, Fresno State 
' shot put.........|51 ft.7 in........| Anderson, Stanford MeNéeil, U.S.C. Wohle, Stanford 
“Discus throw... .|168 ft. 2in...... Zagar, Stanford | Aaa a shiehs Wrothowski, U. 8. C. 
| High jump... isin... Ford, Col. of Pacine { Rive, UC, Te. 4-3 \ pied tor second 
POINT SCORE 
Univ. of So. a of Calif. 42 2 20 | George San Jose State.. 215 
rhnia ....56 9-10 eh One PAL 2s Pepperdine .. 7 San Diego State. 2 


Califo 
; Stanford Univ. 5314 Fresno State.. hig Whittler ....... 2 


Colleze of the 
Pacific 


Pacific Coast Track and Field Championships 


Seattle, Wash., May 20, 1939. 


. Distance Time Winner Second Third 
; 100 MRS. aes, 52 DL Ee Oe Jeffrey, Stanford Ledford, Wash. State |Anderson, South Calif. 
oo O:2i**....:......| Jeffrey, Stanford. ...-: Ledford, Wash. State |Jordan, South. Calif. 
ee nt eS | Miller, South. Calif. Upton, South. Calif. |Watts, Calif. 
nae aan. s+. )2654.6........... Dale, Wash. State Storli, Oregon Zamperini, S. Calif. 
One mile........ 4:16.3*...:......|/Zamperini, 8. Calif. Girard, Stanford Cole, Calif. 
- Two miles Silt, Pees ss 2s Garner, Wash. State |Wooten, Wash. State | Vollmer, Calif. 
120 high hurdles. . 0:14.6...........|}Humphrey, S. Calif. |Hawkins, Stanford Eiselin, a 
' 220 low hurdles. . | 0:23.3*.......... Vickery, South. Calif. |Hiserman, Stanford McBain, U. C. L. A. 
Shot put........ 52 ft. 4144 in... ..| Michael, Calif. Anderson, Stanford Wohle, Stanford 
Discus throw....|145 ft. 2in...... Zagar, Stanford Wrotnowski, S. Calif. |Yasfar, South. Calif. 
Javelin throw.... | 224 ft. 1144 in.*..|Brown, Oregon Peoples, South. Calif. Shaughnessy, U. Cc. L. 
- High jump...... he 2 tnt iss is rs Wilson, South. Calif.; Mallery, South. Calif.; Blackie, U. C: L. A.; 
y Du Fresne, Oregon State; Long, Calif.—5 way tie for first 
Broad jump..... 24.46. FU... 0 os. |Manuel, Calif. Turner, U. C. L. A. Kido, Calif. 
ore vauit.......)14 ft...5........ Day, South. Calif. Varoff, Oregon Bingham, Wash.; Han- 


Carthy, Calif’; Mon- 
: , ie G a roe, Calif.tie 
: eee cd Ps a ading, Tumback, 
a3 Upton, Miller, S. 
Calif. California Washington State 


* Record **Ties Meet Record 
atl POINT SCORE 


: a 67 Washington State.. .30 Montana ............ 7 Rdsho i..4+ speaeee 2 
batents wages “145 Gresun eee eae 1512 | Oregon State ...... 5 | 
California . parece > SO, 05 Le. As Nols tes 13 Washington ........ 216 


6th Western Conference Track Championships (Indoors) 


University of Chicago Fiel@ House, March 11, 1939 


“Distance Time Winner Second Third 
: P EE on = aiericn ooo Pikes, Northwestern |A. Smith, Michigan Allen, Indiana 
9 oak. Bae 0 9. Tid es ee Howells, Ohio State |C. Teufel, Iowa. * Cochran, Indiana 
70 yds. high : 
urdies, =......(0:08.6....-...... Gedeon, Michigan Gutting, Purdue E. Smith, Wisconsin 
a ae re 5: § 2 ae ae Bodeau, Purdue Davidson, Michigan |Hoke, Indiana 
] RIOR farsi: ENG ire o.aic.0 vais + Mehl, Wisconsin Trutt, Indiana Schwarzkoff, Mich. , 
mile relay...... BIS G82 os cos 5. Breidenbach, Faulkner 
; pal can Hayes, 
Ohio State Indiana 
Ge ne Coop de Sea age |whtteaeon Ohio State |Mehl, Wisconsin Heyl, Michigan 
h jump. . Gftfin. 06.5... Diefenthaler, Illinois |Canham, Michigan Allen, Michigan 


.|Padway, Wisconsin Thistlethwaite, Nothw. Cassels, Chicago 
3 ~Batiray. Michigan Harris, Indiana /Pendleman, Chicago 


POINT SCORE 


4115 Ohio Bier Fincisea? a oe ale Reiter 914 | Minnesota ...-....- 3 
MEMORIGN irdtie’ sy. siv.tc eer l0es (ROWE Oa e cee s vins 7 
. 20 eulcago oe Aye TS Tunois Bia is oh seca 6 


Si ie Pic i 
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14th Annual Central Collegiate Track and Field Championship 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships 


Marquette Stadium, Milwaukee, Wis., June 2, 1939 


Pole vault 


Distance Time Winner Second [ Third — 
eke OO operat pats 6 Holmes, Flor. A. & M. | Graf, Lawrence Beaudry, Marquette 
390 ee A a CN O21 ‘'|Beaudry, Marquette |Holmes, Flor. A. & M. |Saggan, Notre Dame 
440 yds.......-- 0:49... _.| Wagner, North Cent. | Alliniece, Prairie View |Carr, Marquette 
880 yds....-...- 1:53.4 _.|Trutt, Indiana Petrie, Wisconsin Hoke, Indiana 
One mile... ..)/ 4:13.3 ..|Mehl, Wisconsin Rice, Notre Dame Fehr, Mich. State 
‘Two miles.......}9:22.7 ..| Rice, N ofre pee ae Dodds, Ashland Francis, Marquette 
. relay... .|1:29.1 -| Boyle, en, ott, f 
nates : Coehran, nee Marquette Indiana 
rh 37 1” eR ae i Beaudry, Butler, Mon- 
one Sion oor wr UR, eee 
hurdles .}0:14.9........... Gutting, Purdue . Smith, sconsin oster, Mail 
230 Ton burden, |0:24.1...........|Beaudry, Marquette | Holmes, Flor. A. & M.|Saggau, Notre Dame P 
BHOtIDUS Sana 4 -, 444: in .| Harris, Indiana Dillon, Drake Faymonville, Notre D. 
Javelin throw .... .|Bremer, Mich. State_ |Siefert, Wisconsin Poorman, Indiana f 
Diseus throw... i .| Faymonville, Notre D.| Harris, Indiana Hathaway, Mich. Nor. 
Broad jump... -. Shurilla, Marquette Best, Wisconsin Arrington, Mich. St. ¢ 
High jump...... .| Burke, Marquette Chandler, Toledo 3 
Leonas, Notre Dame Arrington, Mich. St. || 
Tie for ist” Washington, W. State 
= a ses Tie for 3rd : 
1 Lh ia 13 ft. 117% in.*' | Padway, Wisconsi assels, icago \ 
has : Stolberg, Marquette ; 
: Tie for 2nd ‘ 
1000 yds. (exhib.).|2:09.3** .........|Fenske, Wisc. grad. 
* New meet record. : 
**Betters American record. 
POINT SCORES 
Marguette ......... 4514| North Central...... 8 Lawrence .......... 4 Chicago. “sad0% ese 3 5-6 
Indiana ...........- 36 Western State...... 6 Ashland,- O......... 4 Toledo...) .opese 3 
Notre Dame ........ $515) Purdue s..0...2 5s. 6 Prairie View, Texas Towa i: ....5\Jssee eee 2 
Wisconsin ......:... 5 Butler © 352d sis ee 6 State >>. epee 4 Tarkio, Mo......... 1 
Mich. State........, 23 Michigan Normal... 4 Drake 0 as. chs <: 4 Cent. (Mich.) St.... 1% 
Florida A. & M... 9 


18th Annual National Collegiate A. A. Championships 


Olympic Stadium, Los Angeles, Calif., June 16-17, 1939 


Distance Time Winner Second Third 
MOO VGS tas ce 215 3: (UB ILUE RD Gee avers Jeffrey, Stanford Ellerbe, Tuskegee Willis, So. Calif. 
OV OSisay/5. 5 S16) <a~ Uae Eo Oe eer Jeffrey, Stanford Ledford, Wash. State |Pettichord, Wash. St. 
BV OS: ciaiaps yn ays" « 0:47.5........-...|)Miller, S. Calif. Watts, California Simmons, Nebraska 
ofS Oita e0 tH Aenea LLG IRE YR eee ee Woodruff, Pittsburgh |Giddings, N. Y. U. Dale, Wash. State 
13. Zamperini, So. Calif. |Mehl, Wisconsin Munski, Missouri 


Rice, Notre Dame 
Wolcott, Rice 


Wolcott, Rice 
-|Hackney, Kas. State 
.|Peoples, So. Calif. 
.|Lagar, Stanford 
.|Atehison, Texas 
Wilson, So. Calif. 


Schwarzkopf, Mich. 
Smith, Wisconsin 


Vickery, So. Calif. 
Watson, Michigan 
Brown, Oregon 
Watson, Michigan 
Brown, L. 8. U. 
Mallery, So. Calif.; 
Diefenthaler, I11.— ; 
for second a 
Calif.; Padway, , i i 7 
4 


Efaw, Okla. A & M 
Corpening, N. C. 


a i a ne ee ase ee 


Cochran, Indiana 4 
Williams, Xavier { 
De Groot, So. Calif. 

Harris, Indiana : a 
Turner, U. C. L. A. D 


Broad jump. 
High Jump 


oad ea Ganslen, Columbia 


isc.; Varoff, Ore.— 
Tie for second 


POINT SCORE 


Indiana .. 12 MisseuRd: 2. ee oe 6 Ohio State ........ 2 
Columbia . may Nebraska .....0. Gees: 6 Duke «asses eee 2. 
California ah eG Michigan State .... 
Oklahoma A. & M.. 8 «6 Oregon State....... 184 _— 
Kansas State ...... 8 . 5 | Marquette ......... 134 
Tuskegee .)..... 060. 8 Sr Chicago 1 
Louisiana State.... 8 Ashland ... LS Kansas . na 
NORA ak 2b aie se os 13 New PON oie wince 8 Butler 25) Arizona Sha: 
Pittsburgh ........ 12 UD NOC) Se ee 8 Tulane . es Maine .. 3 ik 
Notre Dame........ 12 ict a ARE ios ce 6 Fresno State ae: Florida 1 


Rhode Island State Wins New England Championships — __ 


Rhode Island State won the 53rd annual New Maine, 15; Tufts, 13 3/7; William . 
England intercollegiate track and field meet (May | 7; Amherst, 6 3/7; Narthosstore: Bien aentan 
20, 1939) at Durham, N. H., with 2445 points. | State, 514; New Hampshire, 4; Wesleyan, K fes Fars 
Brown finished second with 2214 points; Holy Cross | Boston Universit , 3; Bates. 1 3/7, and Massachu- 
third, 21 points, followed by Boston College, 19: | setts Institute o: Technology, 6/7. F 3 
vite 


American Stars Break 3,200-Meter Relay Record 


Four American track stars, on a barnstorming) of Ralph hwar: [ . Cochran, 

oe ou Hurepe,, ay the isso ey in Indiana; Blaine, miccont, Nowy tease ee 
5 Ss ug. 19, o establish 

@ world record. The American team was composed and haries\ Rect Obrs nie 5 ‘ 


Sporting Events—A. A. U. Championship Results 
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Sist Annual National A. A. U. Championships 


wh University of Nebraska Memorial Stadium, Lincoln, Neb., July 3-4, 1939 
ies / SENIORS 
Distance Time Winner Second Third 
100 meters...... 0:10.2........ Jettrey, Olympic Club|T ap 

; ar ee < u oe at SE unat. Ewell, Penn. 8) 

; ees rose os OEP eedhs daae en Ewell, Penn State. .... effrey, Olympic Club |Walker, N. Y. fared 

meters. ...... WRESctcs Cwas Sa aes Miller, S. Calif. A. A: Woodruff, U. of Pitts. |Herbert, Grand St. 
800 meters....... | Fy iy a sae Beetham, 69 Regt. A. Bova’ ABs, 

A. Kane, Indiana U. Storli 1 
1500 meters. .... - Rese Pusey, was wach B. Rideout, Shore A. |C.Fenske, unat. Poe ee ea. 

- A. A. 

' 5,000 meters.... ./14:50.9*......... Rice, Notre Dame Schwarzkopf,U.ofMich/Efaw, Okla. A & M 
10,000 meters ....|33:11.5.......... Gregory, Millrose A. C.|Whittaker, Ohio St. U. Sullivan Gnade anaes 
110 meter hurdles}0:14.1........... Batiste, unat. Wolcott, Rice Inst. Tolmich, una 
200 meter hurdles}/0:22.9*.......... Wolcott, Rice Inst. Viekery, Olympic Club}/Farmer, Texas ee 
$000 meter | Wen eee ce ta ce tn Cochran, Indiana U...|Simmons, U. of Nebr. |Mc Bain, U. of C. L. A. 

Steeplechase... .|9:23.1........... Me eee: unat. De George, N. Y. A. C./Rafferty, N. Y. 
3,000 meter walk. ire on 7 3 .|Kotobra, N. Y. A. C..,|Clark, Boston Mac Phetridges Gk ccc 

» 400 meter relay. .|0:41*............ Nite ACC. A team, eg 

Weast, O'Sullivan, 
Clapp, Walker |Olympic Club N. Y. A, C. B Team 
A. C., O'Sulli- 


| 1,600 meter relay|3:15.4........... 
a van, Wooters, Kelly, 


Quigley 
Steers, Dlymuie Club Stewart, Torranee, Cal.|Albritton, unat.; Walk- 


High jump...... Ce ar. 2 0 te 
3 er, unat.—tie for 3rd 
' Broad Ta 25 ft. 54% in..... Lacefield, Los Angeles NWateon, U. of Mich. Gordon, Grand St. 
za Boys' ‘Assn. 
Pep. step 
5 2 ae olay ft. % in. ....|Neil, Maryville,Mo. /{Ganslen,Shore A.C. |Hairston, U. of Okla. 

Pole Vault .. AY a Sig Tae Varoff, Olympic Club |Warmerdam, Olympic |Garslen, Shore A. C.; 

Club Dills, S. Calif, A. A.; 
: *Padway, U. of Wise 
¥ —tied for 3rd 
' Discus throw..../171 ft. 4% in....|Fox, Olympic Club. ...|Zagar, Olympic Club |Blozis, N. Y. A. C. 
_ Javelin throw .-..|215 ft. 1034 in.. ||Brown, Olympic Club |Grote, U. of Nebr. Vukmanie, Penn St. 
= 16 Ib. shot put... |53 ft. 7 in....... Williams, Xavier U: [{Watson, U. of Mich. encerson: ‘Olympic 
yp Club _ 
‘3 16 Ib. hammer ; 
7 eae ces “4 174 ft. 144 in..... Cruikshank, unat. McLaughry, Brown U.|Mc Keever, N. Y. A. C. 
5 . weig 
5 “LG ga eee 34 ft. 6 Ym in...... Johnson, U.of Maine |Mc Keever, N. Y. A. C.| Dreyer, N. Y. A. C. 
‘e POINT SCORE 
" .8) pie Club, San Shore A. C., Elberon, MEAG Pr. ew te anne 8 | Maine 1. .d.1,0steeee 5 
. rancisco .......... 2) sO es A Se JT Ra aes sre 7 Millrose A. A......... 5 
| New York A. C....... 36| Penn State .......... So. Calif. A. A... 7: Grand Street Boys .. 4 
4 Mistigan oo. i054 3 MED TAREA access Js 
JUNIORS 
Distance Time Winner Second Third 
106 meters. | ees Anderson, unat. Littler, U. of Nebr. Hill, U. of Texas 


Littler, U..of Nebr. Emigh, U. of Mont. 


~ 300 meters... 21... Kane, Indiana U. Gidding,’ Grand 


Blagg, Rice Inst. 


Alliniece, Prairie View Christian, Uz. whe ae ge Sulzman, Ohio St. U. 


atop & yamnpl46 fe. 9¥% in 3 
i *New meet record ** Ties meet 


d ie ol? eee as Missouri ........-: 5 [Detroit Police ..... 3 U. of Texas) conees 2 
hae Pe Oceieicccoss Hie Bowdoin ..........- 5 |Montana Univ. .... 3 Emporia Teach, ... 2 
Misine <....... fer i Prairie View St..... 5 (Grand St. Boys .... 4 Tarkio. 2)... 8..ycontdae rts - 
Ohio State .-...... 8 Texas Tech. ....... 5 |South Cal. A.A..... 3 Brigham Young.... 1 
Colorado T. A...... 8 Indiana .. 22. .+0.--- 5 |Loup Co. (Neb.).... 3 Purdue. ..\Aneneeeee 1 

- Olympic Club ..... 8 Wayne Mag Bec | 4 PERE as ie orgs Ad Lege eis a Het 2 

Eph?! Wisconsin ......... ouis Cry: + Hampshire ..... 
ae kant gre SaeeK! Boston A, A. ...... 4 |Denton Teach. ..... 2 Kaufman H. §...... 1 
ve vi] Wichita. Univ. ..... Se HRACH Hcg). testa day 2 Pineville ....... ser! 
6 


‘Henderson, Wayne U. 
record 


Boys’ Assn Petrie, U. of Wisc. 
1,500 ee SE RESO 0 ee Munski, U. of Mo. Smith, U. 4 Maine Doyle, Colo, Track As. 
5,000 — Sat oa Quinn, Mich. sera Harkins, Boston, A.A. |Zempler, Mich. Norm. 
10,000 m SY AP eee Whittaker, Ohio St. U.|Massie, Loupco, Neb. . 
110 meter merce Soar eos Farmer, Texas Tech. |Batiste, unat. Wright, Okla. A & M 
- 200 meter hurdies/0:23.9........... Revelle, Kansas State 
Bh Teachers Reel, S. Calif. A. A. Evans, U. of Md. 
_ 400 meter hurdles|0:53.9........... Simmons, U. of Nebr.|Robinson, Mich. St. vere ana Tex. 
3,000 meter Teac 
 steepl <i tae 9 SE ee Efaw, Okla. A & M Ackerman, unat. eves , Oolersee Track 
Hammer throw. . .|167 ft. ae wnt: ..--|Johnson, U.of Maine |Poppas, N. Y. A.C.. |perkins, Bowdoin Col. 
16 Ib. shot put...|52 ft. 3in....... Blozis, N. Y. A. C. Whole, Olympic Club" Lohkamp, Emporia St. 
High jump. 6 ft. 7% in.*....|Steers, Olympic Club rales ey Bayt Pia pidachs: Torranee, Calif. High 
— ‘or 2n 
ie Us ie. Sin... os. Deefield, unat........ Linta, unat.; Wilson, Tarkio College, Hunt, U. 
ae Pd gf Nebr.; Clark, Brigham Young U.—tied 
or 2nd 
We. i ft. as in....|Blozis, N. Y. A ../Ostroot, unat. Wibbels, U. of Nebr. 
Broad jump..... ~ 91 a. par dees's Dawson, U. of Nebr. Best, U. of Wisc. Leper St. Louis Relay 
ee _ one 32 ft. 614 in.....|Johnson, U. of Maine |Perkins, Bowdoin Col. bh ofc Detroit Police 
favelin thr 208 ft. ne 2 in...|Grote, U. of Nebr. Sanborn, N. Y. A. C. |Frank, it. 


Arington, Mich. St. Hairston unat. 


POINT SCORE 


a 


ie. dae * © 


* 


Sat we 


Las Gas 


» 
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51st National A. A. U. Championships (Indoors) 


Madison Square Garden, New York City, Feb. 25, 1939 


Distance Time Winner Second Third 
AI ARTI 0:06.6*..........|Thompson, unatt. Johnson, Grand’ St. 
ee : Boys Assn. Peacock, Shore A. C. 
GOO-meters. 2.4. (1i21.6.0.0..0..7. Mair 69th Regt.|Borck, 69th Regt. A. aeene 69th Regt 
A. A. 
1,000 meters..... PAYA. EG Foes ree arin Borican, Shore A. C. Goldberg, MillroseA. A. Rinrowaet Princeton 
1,500 meters . AY Se ees Cunningham, unatt. Venzke, N. Y. A. C. eueke unatt. 
1, 600 meters relay £5? 8s i Borck, Squire, Burns, 
Beetham, 69th Regt. 
A.A. Fordham NeW. Us 
1,000 meters med. Herbert, Buchstein, : 
leg relay....... CAA Se CN MePoland, Witle, N. 
Y. U.A. team N. Y. A.C, A team Lenox Hill A. A. 
2,900 meters med- Stripling, O’Sullivan, 
ley leg relay... .|7:08.3**......... Venzke, Graves, New 
WOreAl © 20) ei eas iPrinceton-.a-.-- Geer N. Y. U. Freshmen 
5,000 meters leg 
SLAY stare fol elton stess 14: Be: Ct a ee Mal Lash, Ind. State Police} Wall, Olympic Club Efaw, Okla. A& M 
3, 000 1 meters..... ioe er ean ae ee Deckard,, unatt. wa satire McCl Belo N. ¥.A. C.|De George, N. Y. A.C. 
1,500 meters walk 
steeplechase . +. -[O:23...2...+.+...|/Kotraba, N.Y. A. Cc.  |Jaeger, fos Sts) ¥5 
65 meters high M. H.A Dunn, N. Y. A. C: 
hurdles... . .|0:08.4**.. . .}Tolmich, unatt. Staley, 8. Calif. A. A. Wolcott, Rice Inst. 
35 lb. throw..... .|54 ft. 514 in. .|Dreyer, N. Y. A.C. Folwartshny, N. Y. A. 
Cc. , Pappas, N. Y. A. C. 
Ue broad Gordon, Grand St. 
nto 204 oes p eras 23 ft. 101% in..... Boys Assn. Leimetz, Boston Coll. |Watson, Michigan 
16 Ib. aot put....|/50 ft. 11in.......|/Ryan, Columbia Beetem, Pennsylvania |Brill, N. Y. U. 
Pole vault....... MA SOL 8 itd cere Warmerdam, Olympic 
Club Gill, Boston A. A. Ganslen, Columbia 
Running high Steers, San Mateo 
YUMA ee ilae sae 6ft.8in. ....... Walker, unatt. Byrnes, Manh. Coll. Junior Coll. 


*Equals world record. 
** New world record. 
*** New championship and citizen’s record. 


POINT SCORE 


New York A. C...... 34] Princeton ........... 5| Pennsylvania ........ 3} Tufts, 05. eee nae 

ae Regt. ‘A. /A.: ... 16}-Ind. State Police.... 5| Millrose A. A........ 3} Penn A. Oro. rane nee 
RE Nera vo ldrate aie 10} Fordham ............ 4| Boston College ...... 3 | Montclair Teachers... 1 

kana St. Boys..... 9 So. «Calif. A. Aw.,... 4] Bice —.:...7 i As 2 | Iowa |... 5.05 Seieeeerep 1 

Olympic Club ...... 8|' 92nd St. Y. M. H. A. 4| Lenox Hill A. A..:.: 2) Kavier’ .. te. .eeeee 1 

Shore A. ©. ........ 7| Manhattan ......-... 4} San Mateo Jr. Col.. 2 

oso Nae oat oe . 7| Boston A. A.......... 3] Oglethorpe ........... i 


/18th Intercollegiate A. A. A. A. Championships (Indoors) 


Madison Square Garden, New York City, March 4, 1939 


Distance Time Winner Second Third 
Asti cecil eee OG TS 225, ces Clapp, Brown Kroupa, Penn Victor, William: 
ete ce 0:07.4* Shields, Yal Frazi E 
wardles)...2.... SOT ET ch en ies, se elds, Yale Tazier, Penn State Garland, Manhattan 
POO0 OR Wene este skOse.. 2.6. sae Slater, Fordham Cary, Fordham Giddings, N. XAG 
Tmile....v...... AD BC sana, sale) 4.4 Hoolahan, Manhattan |Maule, Penn State Moclair, Manhattan 
1 mile relay. . t emUeGng Vesa. yaks McPoland, Bograw, 


Hagans, "Herbert, N. 
YY. Us Holy Cross - Pittsburgh 
-|Cunningham, unatt. j|Lash, Ind. St. Police} Rice, Notre Dame 


2 ad special. ... 


600 yds. . Wallace, Fordham Leitler, Manhattan Dixon, R. I. State 
2 miles... . .|Conkling, Manhattan |Neidnig, Manhattan H, Alfred 
2 mile relay. Witte, Urbach, Bes- . ee Spa 
ues Giddings, aN. Finesara 
2 ary: ' M 
Sate medley Francis, Black, Braun, ees. 
GLE asie cays c'e ais. RARUG es alals clepewe PeAaMicahell, N. Y. 
: Georgetown Boston College 
High jump...... 6 ft. 6% in.**...|/Byrnes, Manhattan — ie taka Miiles “Northeastern ;Blount, 
‘ artmouth—Tied |for ‘second 
us - ...|50 ft. 8% in.....|/Ryan, Columbia Swenson, Boston Co/l. Taylor, N.Y. Gs, 
TATOW dct a ee. ws 57 ft. 3% in.....|McKeever, Cornell {Johnson, Maine Barlow I. Sta 
Pole vault.......|13 ft. @im...2 2°: Ganslen, Columbia [Bailey Dattmouth | Clark’ Penn’ State; 


Jackson, Penn State; 
: Wagoner, Yale; Hed- 
{ berg, R: I. State: 

Dyer, Dartmouth 


e for 3rd 
“Ties intercollegiate indoor record. 
**New intercollegiate indoor record. 2 
POINT SCORE 
Jaga Petraes. 36 Penn State ........ 103, Harvard ....,...... 514 | Maine 
"hee 20 | Dartmouth *..:.7710%¢ | Pittsburg’ \.°2..71.814 | Alfred Jblyle eg 
Fordhaws on eye 15 Columbia .......,. 10 Pennsylvania ..... 5 Williams ... Tay ae 
Erineeton Meh Cs. 1434 Boston College... .: 814| Brown ............. 5 | Georgetown ....... 2 
Reo eee 16 | Cornell ...........- ; mepre 
Ae = Rigel eso Lie 6 Holy Cross ........ 4 Bowdoin ........... 1 


Freshmen medley relay does not count in point score. 


Horseshoe Pitching, 1939 


National A. A, U. Championship, Anderson, Ind., | Tysnkie oideitoul In. Men’s Doubles sm 
My 


August 25-27, 1939, Men’s Singles won by Hubert Walter Lane and Hubert Rho Anderson 


: 
- 
s 
‘ 
“J 
7 
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Undergraduate Intercollegiate Records 


Event Record Holder Affiliation Where made Year 
G.S. Simpson......../Ohio State... .| Chicago 1929 
P Hubert Meier .|Lowa State. . Lincoln, Neb...| 19 

100 yds. dash....}9.4s........... J Frank Wykoff.. .|So. Californi Chicago. . : 1930 ” 

, .) Ralph Metcalfe. ...... Marquette. . ..| Chicago... 1933 

ee Roa. Wateee sss eee Baers 2 ..|Ann Arbo 1935 

IWOUR, deen << nio State... .-| Chicago. . 

220 yds. dash. ...|20.3s...........)Jesse Owens. ......... Ohio State.........) Ann wee ‘ 1o3e 

yds. run..... AGS Be 5.8 hd Archie Williams ...... California. . 6.6... Chicago... -| 1986 

880 yds. run..... 1m. 50.3s......|/John Woodruff ....... Pittsburgh.........|Berkeley.......] 1937 

1-mile run....... 9.6.78. Cc. Glenn Cunningham .../Kansas............ Princeton...... 1934 

2-mile run....... 9m. 10.6s Donald R. Lash ...... Indiana. vssss tense Des Moines....] 1936 

120 yds. hurdles .j14s............ Robert Osgood ....... Michipan.é; oss.ce8 Ann Arbor..... 1937 

120 yds. hurdles .j/14s............ Meh ee ODbG ee Fee. PRIOB.. ck he aedab and Minneapolis....}] 1938 

220 yds. hurdles .|22.6s...........|yesse Owens.......... Ohio State......... Ann arbor.....} 19385 

16-Ib. shot...... 55 ft. 1 1-2in....|Jack Torrance ........ Louisiana State.....]|Des Moines....] 1934 

16-Ib. hammer.. .| 181 ft. 6 1-2 in.../F. D. Tootell ........ BoOWwuoIa, «sens Gen ‘| Philadelphia... /| 1923 

MAVEMN Ks 5... Meant. C26 a. often Ee, ONS ob ok odie Milam 02s 2228 genes Milwaukee. ... . 1938 

High jump...... 6 ft. 9 1-6in.....|Walter Marty . ...]Fresno State....... Palo Alto......} 1934 

Broad jump..... 26 ft. 8 1-4in..../Jesse Owens. ......... Ohio State......... Ann Arbor....,] 1935 

ol Se 0) SR ae eee Carjciter Sok = eo eae ibs Chicago....... 1936 

‘ ‘ yilliam ton .....}/So. California...... Los Angeles....| 1937 

Pole vault. ...... = ea ea Earl Meadows. ...../So. California. ..... Los Angeles....| 1937 

35-lb. weight... .157 ft. 9in.......j)Henry Dreyer ........[R. I. State......... New York.....| 1935 

RELAYS 
ds. (4x110), 40. 6s. — University of Iowa (Dooley, Briggs, Nelson, Owen)|Kansas Relays... ., 1935 


d 880 yas. (4x220), 1 m. 25.2 s.— University of Iowa (Owen, Briggs, Dooley, 


ED oi uc iss le hea Liv Bet irs BROS lob deeds « fuss ao 5 Kansas Relays..... 1935 

I-mile (4x440), 3 m. 11.6 s.—Univ, of So. California (Cassin, Smallwood, 
EERIE ne ers. OE ile i etcnaaaye 3 hee midds aid it eam ais @ 20 doe W. Coast Relays....| 1936 

2-mile (4x880), 7 m. 42 s—Georgetown University (Swinburne, Holden, Sul- 
NNN. S88 I Py Seg eee ee oe Penn Relays..... e«| 1925 

sae (axl m.), 17 m. 37.8 s.—Uniy. of Illinois (Gould, Garrison, Woolsey, 
Oo AUS” 8 RE ee Se ere een ees Se Pee Kansas Relays..... 1931 

Sprint 1 Medley (440, 220, 220, 880), 3. m. 24.5 s., University of Pittsburgh 
EE ORTARe MVEGASON, “WY OOGFUM) 6 ois 6 nls ees once s-5 wide s os ele vies Set wmawe v Penn. Relays ....... 1938 

Distance Medley (440, 889, eg Begs 9m. 544 5s., tts Texas Teachers 
College (Christman, Morg. PIER Ths ARM OOU) Fb sickcis = see canis Penn. Relays....... 1938 

480 yd. Shuttle Hurdle (4x120), 259. Le —Univ. of So. California (Culp, Brown, 
Cee ES ae iS cb visgic as sinc pity vs ee SG ris.bpEeg.cc ws tied sees W. Coast Relays.... ea 


63rd Annual Intercollegiate A. A. A. A. Championships 


Triborough Stadium, Randalls Island, N. Y., May 27-28, 1939 


Distance Time Winner Second Third 
BGRCGE sicko. 5 2s 0:09.8...........|/Weast, Columbia.....|Anderson, S. Calif. Clapp, es 
22) fe eee Clapp, Brown Ohl, Pittsburgh Jordan, S. Calif. 
440 yds.....-..- ee ge ORS Woodruff, Pittsburgh |Upton, 8. Calif. Miller, S. ‘Calif. 
a 1:51.2** |... 11. !|Woodruff, Pittsburgh |Greist, Penn. eee Zeitler, Manhattan 
One mile.......- 4:11.2** ........./Lamferii, S. Calif. Giddings, N: Y. U....| Smith, Maine 
a cts? 2 Re REE Boulanger, Pittsburgh |Rendell, Alfred Van Auken, Mich. St.. 
One mile relay .. .|3:19.6..........- Lamferini, Reading, {California Cornell 
S Yates. Miller, 
120 high hurdles .|0:14.4*.......... Humphrey, ‘3 Calif...|Shields, Yale Yovonovitz, Mich. St. . 
220 low hurdles. .|/0:22.8*.......... Vickery, S. Calif. Pender, Cornell Wittens, Pennsylvania 
Shot put........ 52 ft. 15% in..... Ryan, Columbia Fisher, S. Calif. Michaels, Calif. 
Discus throw... .|158 ft. 312 in....|Gaspar, S. Calif. Wrotnowski, S. Calif. | Herring, Princeton 
_ Javelin throw . "|223 ft. 114 in.**° ome les, eS rents Vukmanic, Penn. Ste. | Trusel, 8, Calif. 
e ali 
High jump...... 6 ft. 4in....... 4 Arrington, eur state} Tie for 1st 
s Wilson, 8. Cali 
Broad jump..... 24 ft. 53% in.... .| Perina, Seed |Manuel, Calif. Ohl, Pittsburgh 


y Day, 8. Calif. ta Tie for Ist Howe, 9. Calif. 


McLaughry, Brown McKeever, Cornell 


Pole vault....... 14 ft. 
Hammer throw. .}178 ft. 11% ie. Bros Maine 


uals meet record. 
**New meet record. 


ac 


POINT SCORES 


.7114,; Cornell Penn State Boston College..... 1 

26 Brown . Princeton .. Fordham .......... 1 

.1634| Yale ... Manhattan aa) Dartmouth ....... ' 34 
Ne. D. MH PeA UE Sh soos oe Marquette ........- 34 


Women’ s Best Athletic Championship Performances in 1939 


Event Record Holder 

Yor coca 11.68................,. |Stella'Walsh, Poland 

8 eeeier ans ee sie h ws a ERS AOR 2 Pe ae ee Stella Walsh, Poland 

BERET GPO IEGIOS. fo \a ufo iaie seo [EL.6S50 0 oo. oe ee pas ate oie Claudia Testoni, Italy; Ruth Englehard, Germany; 

6.8 ag Oudina Vall, Paral Pe: 
toast, SOD Aes 46.8...................|National Team, Gerinany 

| Running he Sg eae SVE Gee WS, Shogo Bil on eee bb — Hungary; V. Balens, Holland; V. Solms, 
4 ermany 
% ning broad jum: PPS OUR i a le 6: ee, Seer, Stella Walsh, Poland 
Ke Sips ot put » 4 bate Bae att eee 47 ft., 9 Tis airy Siete Peer Gisela Mauermayer, Germany 4 
- iscus t ASGOMarie a ils anise 4. CESS £6. Gin wcvierd « Gisela Mauermayer, Germany Fe 


RESETS oie co 0s coo e's « ASL TGC Mle a! ¥F. Volkenhausen, Germany 


916 Sporting Events—Swimming Records 
World’s Swimming Records ia 


Source: International Amateur Swimming Federations; any new records will not be officially 
considered until 1940 


FREE STYLE (MEN) 


Distance Name Nation Time Date Place Lenses 
100 yards. J iS Ace (OL Siar crp seacrne vaio April 5, 1927/Ann Arbor........ 25 y. 
100 meters gs MSs Hak WOE Boo ee Feb. 11, 1936|New Haven....... 25 y. 
200 meters AE .S.A....|2 m. 07.2 s...jApril 12, 1935/Chicago.,........ 25 y. 
220 yards. Je .S.A..../2 m. 07.9 s...|April 12, 1935|Chicago.:........ 25y.- 
300 yards . J .8. A...../3 m. 04,4 s...|/April 10, 1935|Chicago.......... 25 y- 
. 300 meters.....|J- ie Auten 3m. 21.6,s...|April 11, 1935/Chicago.......... 25 y. 
400 meters.....|J- eBiAs Cue. 4m. 38.7 s...|Aug. 30, 1934/Honolulu........- 25 y. 
440 yards...... Js .8.A..../4m. 40.8 s.../Aug. 30, 1934)/Honolulu......-.. 25 y. 
500 yards...... J. .S.A....)5 m. 16.3 s.. |April 6, 1935|New York......... 25 y. 
500 meters.....|J- i 8. A...../5 m. 57.8 s.../June 1, 1933/Seattle........... 25 y. 
800 meters..... J..Makino......... Japan.....|9 m. 55.8 s...|Sept. 15, 1935|/Tokyo............ 50 m. 
miles. 6 a3 R. Flanagan....... Bs Aged 10 m. 07.6 s..|July, 7, 1935|Detroit........... 55 y. i 
{000 yards ..!/|J. Medica... 002: U.S.A. J|11 mi 37.4 s..|July’ 29) 1933|Portland.... 211.1 55. | 
1000 meters... ./T. Amano......,.. Japan . {12 m. 33.8s.../Aug. 10, 1938)Tokyo............ 50 Ds: ie 
1500 meters..../T..Amano......... Japan .|18 m. 58.8 s..j/Aug 1938) TOKYO. 29,0 «eae 50 m. 1] 
MOUSE oe ele + « Je MOGCH cio 012 JU. S.A. ies 20 m. 57.8 s..|July 6, 1934!Chicago.......... 55 y. 4 
BREAST STROKE (MEN) 
100 meters.....|J. Balke..........)Germany ..|1 m. 09.5 8.../............ Bremen... enone 25 m. 
200 yards...... WEGASIOV ee civeieys.s « Si Ass 8S m. 22.5 s Mar. 28, 1936| New Haven... 25 y. ' 
200 meters.....|J. Kasley......... U.S.A 2 m. 37.2's...|Mar. 28, 1936| New Haven. 25 y. 
400 meters.....|A. Heina......... Germany. .|5 m. 43.8 s...|Oct. 2, 1938] Copenhagen. .| 25m 
500 meters..... Ui Biigeing i fo... s. 7m. 18.8 s...|\Feb. 2,.1937} Columbus. .......- 25 y. 
BACK STROKE (MEN) 
100 meters... ..{A. Kiefer. . JU. 8. A....)/1 m. 04.8 s...{/Jan. 18, 1936{Detroit... a1 DWy- 
150 yards......|A. Kiefer. U.S.A .|1 m. 32.78 April 2, 1936|Chicago. . -| 25y 
200 meters .....| A. Kiefer. -|U.S.A....|2 m. 248.....|April 11, 1935|}Chicago. . . «| 25 y, 
400 meters.....| A. Kiefer. U.S.A..../5 m. 13.4 s...|Sept. 10, 1936|Copenhagen....... 25 m. 
RELAY (MEN) : 
4900 yards... .|Yale University....U. 8. A.... 8 m. 24.35 s.. June 9, 1936. 5 | 
Weriokalncooke. 9. New Haven.......| 50 y. 4 
Fe 06 cast plows, Macionis) : aie 
b MACLEAN DAM 1c Sek a ans oe yaiewisic ae m. 51.5 s... |Aug. 11, ini tare ae 
(Yusa-Sugiura-Arai- barrie ons i = Beaten nee . 
‘Takachi) 
FREE STYLE (WOMEN) ‘ P 
100 yards....... W. Den Ouden....|Holland.../59.8 s........ Feb. 4, 1934 
100 meters... ... W. Den Ouden....|Holland. :.|1 m. 04.6 s...|Feb. 27; 1936 aaetendeay. , eee 33 ml 
200 meters...... R. Hveger........ Denmark. .|2 m. 21.7 s...|Sept. 11, 1938|/Aarhus........... 25 m. 
220 yards....... W. Den Ouden....|Holland...!2 m. 27.6s...|May 5, 1934|Dundee,.......... 25 ym 
300 yards....... R. Hveger..../... Denmark..|3 m. 25.6s...|Oct. 2; 1938|Copenhagen.... 25 m 
300 meters...... R. Hveger........ Denmark. .|3 m. 46.9 s...|Jan. 23; 1938|Copenhagen.......| 25 m. 
400 meters.....- Re byeger si. i653 Denmark..|5 m. 6.1 s....|Aug 1, 1938|Copenhagen....... 25 m. 
AAONSGS: lens <5 - I EEVORAL 10 aie, Sela Denmark../5 m. 12.8 s.../Dec. 12, 1937|Copenhagen....... 25 m. 
500 yards R, Hrveger......\5: Denmark ..|/5 m. 57.9 s.../Aug. 31, 1937|/Aarhus........... 25m 
500 meters... .. . R. Hveger.....).: Denmark ..|3 m. 39.1.s...|/Apr. 1, 1938|Copenhagen....._, 25 m. 
800 meters...... R.’Hveger........ Denmark..|/i1 m. 11.7 s..!July 3, 1936 Copenhagen. yrs? 50 m- 
OPUS Jie. = spare IR. AELVOger: cs .-|/Denmark../11 m. 16.1 s..|Feb. 28, 1937|Stockholm....._.. 50 m 
1000 yards...... Rw Hveger........ Denmark. .|12 m. 36 s....|Sept. 4, 1938|Helsingsfors....... 50m. 
1000'meters...../R. Hveger........ Denmark. ./14 m. 12.3 s..|/Feb. 28, 1937|Stockholm........ 50 nt 
1500 meters... . . Rie ENVeZEr . 6.5: Denmark. ./21 m. 45.7 s..|Aug. 3, 1938|Helsingfors........ 50 a 
Pees coe ptt. Faveger........ Denmark. ./23 m. 11.5 s..'July 3, 1938 Helsingfors........ 50m. 
BREAST STROKE (WOMEN) 
100 meters. .|H. Holaner. . . .|Germany ,.)1 m. 20.2 s...;Mar. E Dh... ves e ee ae 
200 yards J. Walberg... ...|Holland.?:|2 m. 41:4 a..-|Nov. -8,198"| Acmodame ioe Ee 
200 yards.. J. Wallberg... Holand. ../2 m. 56.9 s...|Oct. 2,'1937|Gand ‘ee 
200 meters. M. BR. Genenger ...|Germany ..|6 m. 19.2 s...|May. 7, 1937|\Copenhageh......, 32 ae 
400 meters......|J. Sorensen .. Denmark../8 m. 1.9 s....|May 1, 1937 Copenhagen. ... SS 33 me 
BACK STROKE (WOMEN) 
100- meters. J. v. Feggelen...,.)Holland...|1 m. 12.9s...) No 
150 yards ..|J. v. Feggelen. Holland. ..}1 m. 43.3 s... Wor: tia i938 peers i. 
200 meters .|J. v. Feggelen. Holland 2 m. 40.6 s.../ Oct. 26, 1938) Dusseldorf 
400 meters J. v. Feggelen..... Holland. ..|}5 m. 41.4 s...| Dee. 15; 1937| Amsterdam... _.” 
‘ RELAY (WOMEN) . 
MREDONGLeIa sy | ELOHADG. 2.0... eee evenly 4 th. 7 
(Selbnoh=Mastenbrock. 32.8 s...|May 24, 1936/Rotterdam........) 25m. 
Wagner-Den Ouden) ' 
Miss Mary M. Ryan, 14 years old, of the Lakesid i 5 
Givie’ Club, Louisville, “Ky., won the senior | onde, Qnee amine mect in 24 minutes; 1218 leeee 


( } y J Miss Esther Williams, 17 : 
women’s one mile free-style championship (July | Los A : vincler, Seecnueie 
27, 1939) in Des Moines, Ia., at the. National chAmpionshic 1A eatin  seconaneal 


ee eee ee ee ee ee Se | SS 


_ Trenton, N, J., high school won the 35th annual ' jemy.: 
interscholastic tacky) championships at Phila- Hint ae Fé Ariens and Blair Acad ‘is 
eee 


free-style 


delphia (March 17, 1939) with Mercersburg Acad- 
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Public School Athletic League of New York 
EY TOM ORR, School Sports Authority 


The Public Schools Athletic League of New York swimming, fencing, golf, tennis, hockey and foot- 
Was organized in 1903 by the late General George | ball games. ewe 
W. Wingate as its first president. On Dec. 31, 1904, In the World War 98,785 of the New Yorket's 
- the P. S. A. L. presented its first athletic program os volunteered were found to have participated 

with a track meet in Madison Square Garden and | in P. S. A. L. activities. Half of the men in _ the 
has held meets every year. faiolin 69th Regiment were New York School 
The league’s purpose is to encourage inter- | athletes. 
scholastic athletic competition in the public schools. The officials of the P. A. L. are Henry C. Tur- 
_* More than 100,000 boys annually participate in its | ner, president: Dr. Harold G. Campbell, vice-presi- 
outdoor and indoor track meets, cross-country, | dent; Frederick Chambers, treasurer, and Dr. A, K 
baseball, basketball, handball, soccer footbail.! Aldinger, secretary. 


. 


a High School Indoor Track Records 


Record Holder Year 


santa ameetivbet © ORSUD SB OVE rcs Gass ae 5 a)2 010 die ee ue Pe Ae oe 

MR ree cs 2. oc 10208. 6 oi. ces SOUPCN TT TS OPP. 5 os 5 os ala vids va tle ee 1912 
7 0: 08. : 2 eee ee Manrlelio, Ghllds.....- 0... oi sabe eee 1936 
he Perkins, Comimerte:,:...... 4c bhdi eee ae eee 1906 

: Obtiman, DeWitt Clinton. ..0.. 206. sos 5 odo 1906 
fe: ,;|Levinson, Bastern District .........-...de Lae daesbinnee 1911 
; SEL VSSOY, SEOYVOSENE 54 ci 2s os oa btn foe ee 1924 


¥: Glickman, Madison. 
-|Reiul, Stuyvesant. . 
.| Engels, Commercial. . 


x Glass, Childs....... 
Bernstein, Hamilton 
€, Slater, Lincoin...... 1935 
t Scott, DeWitt Clinton... 1935 
us Mac Mitchell, George Washington . |1938 
| a 729. Pa SONGY MOTTE. 2S res pn’ a as b Jee Coe .. {1939 
i2 Ib. shot. .-.......|56 ft. 93%4 in..... avlor, New Utrecht... 5 ..i.s<e0 ch tee pee 1934 
S  Hichjump......... 6 ft. 444 in... .. Spits, iiushing ...2..2..s0 .2.<th.s ened eee 1930 
ig) D 
: 100 sil. (itn) ee EG © a ere ee PL UphOS, SUD 5 3 0-3 oy Sis www dale Core eee oe 
‘ 800 yd. relay : New Utrecht, Noanency Katz, Weiner, Dovitch........ 1934 
8 SSS SP nes Boe cee ea DeWitt Clinton, Felton, Goldman, Fredericks, Spraters 1935 
880 yd. relay.......j1: Childs, Maddari, Schmidt, Freas, Smith.:........... »-- {1938 
‘ 1200 yd. relay...... or 6 .....|Childs; Inella, Harris, Braun, Finkelberg......... ec doen . 12938: 
4 440 vd. i Oi .Ghee oa an se Commercial, Kelfus, Levinson, Gillman, Levin........... 1925 
704 yd. relay, ay . .|1:24.6. - Boys, Bryce, Jones, Tackner, Salmon................... 1903 
880 yd. relay, is = New Utrecht, Fennelli, Katz, Nottman, Lakow.......... 1927 
880 yd. vata, 730 ib/1: Dll.) 21.}/Manual Training, Dorsorgnas, Lerner, Hagg, Shapiro... . |1927 
880 yd. relay, midget)1:49.8..........- Morris, Wilson, Flood, Hands, Blum................5... 1906 
Mile relay.......... BSG Bah ee G. Washington, Mac Poland, Francis, Bergman, Dixon... |1935 
High School Outdoor Track Records 
Event Record Holder Year 
Pre eee Waid Bee Lidia ee pirat Pe 
Se 0:09.9**.. 0.2... CILY VERETIE <= she wis vies Shack De ee 
100 Na ee ee AT ee ae Ryder, Manual Craming.s3.- 3.50 226s eee 1922 
x 21g CEL ORAS ees c oy, BWASMUB!ss «cin 5245. Fee ae eee 
glean bao ; ot Se Poet. 1G ere Bie oa bionle x se aus Sioa Seat ee ee igus 
920 yds., Sr......... i ees oe QUES, ME ABIAUS Vin d25~ dic w.0.. digs 2 Soe ee 
ree ae xa ke 0:49.78* ae ah ae aa (Sasparcls, Bryantec. oe. H.2\c vies ice omit e als oleae eee 1939 
BHUVdS5.c0.-.-.. rece eee ee ‘Rosner, New Utrecht. «2... 4cv sc. ccs ded jee eee +. 11926 
1 yds. ee ae 2-909. 5 2...) Lelbowite, Madison :..c.. ..0-. doecee eae ee ee 1937 
ae Se ee ae ee ‘Williams, Stuyvesant. . 2... oc 20. oc nngeee ot oe adene mee OSes 
Ra SR cs -o-5- -|4223.2 Mace Mitchell, George Washington...................--- 1938 
420 ya. shir hurdles.| 0 :15.6** McCaffrey, Evander Childs.......-....... {1939 
220 ae low hurdles. .|0:24.7** Elson, Saux cert Shee ny disap tales ote ees ae oe 
1 yds. relay 2:13.1 Childs, Finkelburg, Schmidt, Braun, Laterz ae 
Mile relay 328. : {| Monroe, Fogel, Walnals, Share, Lazarus 
High jump 6 Byrnes, New Utrecht. 1936 7 
Broad jum é Andusky, New Utrech my 
Tai, sige 2 CaP Ane ies 
oo ‘|Finnegan, Manual Training ..0022 1122220 IDI 1911 
a a yd. pee ey i ..-|Hamilton, Balfus, Levinson, Goldfuger, Morrison........- 1925 
80 relay, ‘|DeWitt Clinton, ‘Krosney, Neanis, Katz, Askauzee...--.. Tee 
$30 mie relay, 130 ‘Ybs.|1 38. 6. *{|Harris, Weg, Levine, yon Bonine, Tabor «0 P19) 
Cross cou'ry, 234 mi}11:35.6.......... Millman, Bayside of os oss os < 90 o.+ 0: na shale Doiaeertaeee 
**New record. . 4 
Champions in Other School Sports, 1939 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL HANDBALL—Winthrop, Brooklyn. fe 
LL—Jackson, Queens. “ VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL é 
‘BASKETBALL ““Madison, Brooklyn. BASEBALL—Brooklyn Automotive. E 
GOLF—Bayside, Que HANDBALL—Brooklyn Specialty. 
SANDBALY, Tilden, “Brooklyn. SWIMMING—Brooklyn Automotive. 
‘CE HOCKEY—Brooklyn Tech. INDOOR TRACK—Brooklyn Pes oi) 
: S—DeWitt Clinton, Man. OUTDOOR TRACK—BEronx Vocational. 
“FENCING—New Utrecht, Brooklyn BASKETBALL—Brocklyn Automotive. 
LA CROSSE—Alexander Hamilton, Brooklyn. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
eee ew recht, Brooklyn. BASEBALL—Bronx, P. 8. 89; Brooklyn, P. S. 170; 
ees JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL Queens, P, S. 151: Richmond, P. 


; “ Queens PES: 
’ LL— hi Cowper, Queens. BASKETBALL—Brooklyn, P. sg. 4 . 
BASKETBALL —The Samuel re rinnton, Queens. 109; Bronx, P. S. 70; Richmond, P 


918 Sporting Events—Public School A. L. Records 
P. S. A. L., Senior High Outdoor Track and Field Championships 


837th Annual Meet, Randall’s Island, May 30, 1939 


“~~ Distance Time Winner | Second Third 
MOOKVAS Es a sey 5. 2+ OOD GRR ele Nedd, Stuyvesant..... Boone, Flushing Hewlett, George Wash 
BONY OS se a slo ere O22 Wea Sassulsky, stuyvesant Bloom, Evander Childs|Cartaino, James Mon- 
roe 
gO (0 (a Odd TREN cae Gasparola, Bryant McDowell, Stuyvesant|John, Newton 
SSO VASi. ue en» ZOU Toy Fre crew ee Anderson Bklyn Tech.}Conforti, Morris Hanig, Morris 
Reo ee ent tak.. « 77849: i Mindheim, Newtown |McCrudden, Morris Daum, Morris 
See ee 4:29.8...........|Maloney, Morris. .... .|Hillman, Bayside Dixon, James Monroe 
? 200 3 rae. Relay .{2:14.8........... James Monroe, Pre- 
stopino, Lieppe, 3 
Clarke, Carolan Lincoln Newtown 
“Mile relay......-|3:31.............|Jamaica, Toms, Lowe, 
Tomlinson, DeVille |Manual Training DeWitt Clinton 
120 yds., high McCaffrey, Evander : 
Hurdles... -..'- TG Ah a near Childs Kuroly, Newtown Seyler, Newtown 
220 yds. “low Maddafari, Evander Pe 
Hurdles)... DEBATE 06.0. 6 et Elson, Stuyvesant Childs Jacobs, New Utrecht 
Pole vault ....... 11 ft. .|Kuroly, Newtown Herrforth, Newtown Baker, Roosevelt 
Broad jump..... 21 ft. 11% { in... .|Eisenberg, Lincoln Carranza, Flushing Fries, Evander Childs 
High jump...... (37 CHS Moy ae Vislocky, Commerce |McCaffrey, Evander 
Childs Holbrook, Roosevelt 
Shot put........|51 ft. 414 in.....|/Hanin, New Utrecht pete Evander ree Grover “Cleve- 
ilds an 
fp kg A de ee ee eee 


a POINT SCORE 


Newtown ............ 37 | Roosevelt ............ 10 | Brooklyn Tech ...... 5 | Madison 
Evander Childs....... Bb") UAMOOEN A. oc. az pe selene 10| Commerce ........... 5, Curtis: .. asec 
RVEGE PIB eel tisls,s 03.0 ee 20 |New Utrecht ........ 8: Mathuall cucisiccs aobieenk 4| Richmond - Hill 


Stuyvesant .....:.... ARSE Br yvanty Se. ok is.2 ealse © 6} Bayside 5 u/rcceeee 4| Erasmus 
Sc oden OReeD 13)| Jamaica "2... .<a)s0 hee 5 | Washington .......... 3 
i 5 Cleveland... s2sc:. cne 3 


P. S. A. L., Senior Championships (Indoors) 


65th Annual Meet, 245th Coast Defense Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, March 3, 1939 


Distance Time | Winner Second Third 
100 yds Nedd, Stuyvesant Beer bat Theodore s 
: oosevelt rocopio, Bo: 
220 yds Rubin, Stuyvesant Ae Eyander “ e bide 
L Hlson, Stuyves 
440 yds : Gasparola, Bryant MeDowell, Stuyvesant Sasstilsky, Neowin 
880 yds 2:0 Anderson, Bklyn Tech. eee Stuyvesant Hanig, Morris 
1,000 yds. . 2:2 Mindheim, Newtown |McCrudden, Morris Driscoll, Curtis 
Mile run......../4:2 Maloney, Morris Conforti, Morris Krissell; Bryant 
880 yds., relay... .(/1:38.5........... James Madison, Fried- 
Hosch Maret = thaaye Ett 
osch, Muro’ oys High Manual 
1,200 yds., relay. .|2:21.5........... Boys High, Owens, Sto-] | ae 
« ow, Mayer, Tagliai ames Monroe De 
ECR es, (2240.20 cane vs. Manual Training, Gar- pate eins cs 
I vey, Nanes, Com- 
r balubier, Patterson |George Washington Bryant 
High jump...... 5 ft. 1014 in.....|Vislocky, Commerce (Straker, Boys High Elis, Boys High 
Shot put........ 51 ft. 11}4 in....|/Hanin, New Utrecht bi Seth Evander) Kintisch, New Utrecht 
oe nilas { 
*#New record. 
_, POINT SCORE 
Stuyvesant .......... 23 |Manual Training..... 10 | Roosevelt .......... .. 4] Erasmus ..... 2 
Boys High .......... 22) Newtown ............ 8 || Mourdel ae oan .. 4] Richmond Hill || || ¢ ary 
Monte cies io ccn aan « 17 | DeWitt Clinton....... 7 Washington Fn eee 4) Adams i. ois foe eOb oR | 
Mer ATT RUN. Ge So cisske 01s 13 | Brooklyn Tech ....... Bip Garter Veciddicnn’ <t48 3 ‘| > agar 
Evander Childs ...... 12 | Madison ..........505 6 Flushing ts ARG Res he 2 


New Utrecht .........11! Commerce ........... 5} Lincoln ....... miiere msi t 2 


P. S. A. L., Senior Swimming Championships (Indoor) 


Columbia Ratt aa Pool, January 27, 1939 
: 


= oe 


Distance Time Winn Second Thisd en : 
50 yds., freestyle .|0:25.2........... Nethersole, Haaren Carlson, Erasmus Braun, Rich 
a me. 3 back Beuschel, mond Hil . 
itera bike .|0;29.8...........|Priano, Erasmus Hill “huis cates Far “Rook= 
anys a breast MeAlleese, Far Rock- 
M giroke. Sean if Be oe SAR Ee Bee a euaneene. Erasmus 
yds., free style}0:56.8........... usman, Erasmus uskevich, Seward Park|Driscoll, John Ad 
220 yds., free style|/2:24.3........... Levin, Lincoln G EOS 
na gee. ., medley Stayt Nee ene eke ee Richmond Hill Zachee, 
citi ote Ol URS 2 Se uerman, Kodletz Andrew 
Syne relay daa as Far Rockaway, Fried- spins bas 
man, Hauser, Pod- F 
E awer, Allen Textile maica ; 
LV Os a's eine Ea Rs ori fsiys ss Christokas, Textile epee Jackson, 43.45 Boubarel Textile 39.51 _ 
point points ’ 
— ts ne pints 
**New record. 
POINT SCORE 
Erasmus .............22 [Far Rockaway ....... 16| Andrew Jackson..... 


MMOSOME Gicisjceasc Fen ..-20 | Richmond Hill . +35 


s Sporting Events—Catholic Saha Sul A...Roage-biu yaura- 
| se | 
36th P. S. A. L. Senior Championships (Indoors) 


: 245th Coast Artillery Armory, Brooklyn, March 2, 1939 

wet "SR a a a a a a a ee 
2 

4 


a Distance Time Winner Second Third 
a UG IG | A Si ee Nedd, Stuyvesant. .... Threadgill, T. Roose'lt| Procopio, Boys’ Hi he 
i O00 yds... 2.5. yy yh ee eae Mindheim, Newtown McCrudden, Morris Driscoll, ‘Gia . 
: AO VOR. . ke wk ae SEs cs, bs Rubin, Stuyvesant See, Evander 
Shilds Elson, Stuyvesant 

. AADIVGS. . 6s ie - 7 GL Pe Gasparole,. Bryant MeDowell, Stuyvesant Sassulsky. Newtowt 
as ei dae MO sss wos . r+ cates iam pasene i ie eae ca Morris Se Bryant 

- OSES Set PS 7 SARS nderson, yn Tee! ripling, Stuyvesant anig, Morris 
c ' One ane BOIS os S28O.2. ce. - Garvey, Nanes, Com- . 


balubier, ‘Patterson, 
Manual Training George Washington Bryant 


$80 yds. relay... ./1:38.5........... Friedman, Kaufman, 
Hosch, Muroff, James 
Madison Boys High Manual Training 
M200 Vas. relay ..|2:21.5........... Owens, Stolaw, Mayer, 
Tagliani, Boys High |James Monroe De Witt Clinton 
High jump...... 5 ft. 10% in.....\Vislocky,Commerce [{Stroker, Boys High Ellis, Boys High 
*New meet es: —— 
. Stuyvesant Roosevelt ...5...06 05 0 4) Erasmus ............ 2 
Boys High Waonroe’s. . o ehle wae 4 Fao pe. BL) Sp. cee 2 
Mor ae Washington ......... 4jAdams ...,.c geen 1 
Bryant Brooklyn Tech. iO) GePeS sei ore cases 3 
Evander .. .-12 | Madison .. . &| Flushing 2 
PERGIEEECIS -. O. -0ss 1i ‘ Commerce 5 ' Lincoln 2 
, High School Indoor Swimming Records 
Holder Year 
-| Sherwood, Manual Training. <1... 0.525.005 ssa6e.eeee 1927 
Asher, BOYS «220 sie. a ss a's nlc en Gade Cee Che ee 1927 
Kuak, Stuyvesant...) «2. 2g ete awta seem ee, ee 1937 
McA lleess, Far Rockaway -....: 2.25 ois sr. s 5 se ee eee 1939 
‘Ehompsan, Gomumerce. >: 220% 3 fo52 cass hale oe 1907 
Grote, George Washington, .. : ..<,. 2s). 6. tis ic 6 oe ae 1938 
a OP erd, HArrIg se co. . s sre ced coe Clee Uae 1910 
J. tevin, Abraham Vincolns. .\.... 1... ib oheos se oe ..-|1939 
Stuy ee Sodietson, Shields, Lecknowitz, Wago -| 1926 
Madison, O'Connell, Taylor, Shanley.......... 1937 
Commerce, O'Neil, Greenwald, Boyle, Thompso 1907 
Far Rockaway, Friedman, Hauser, Podawer, Allen... 1939 P 
Ure (eee DeWitt Clinton, Richards, McAuliffe, Moore, Hanratt -}1910 i 
Vy 2:41 rr Secale oraet ee Crossman, Shopland, Knowles........ ee 
lunge.. .. .}69 ft. ae ODED -ShUy Vesa 35. Li yis GB s-0 0 sia 2,0 8 oe Re a8 3D 
2 ~ Paney d diving aly tht « 51-46 pts........ Pererall, Richmond Hal, 3.0 5.5. Snes Be Bee eee 1936 
4 Catholic High Schools A. A. Swimming Championships 
an Knights of Columbus Pool, Brooklyn, Jan. 23, 1939 ae 
ei Distance Time Winner Second Third * 
3 Nugent, Bishop Lough-|Madden, Brooklyn 
; 4G LN, 35 ea ee Foster, St. Francis lin Prep. ’ : 
Ae4 Scheid, Brooklyn ; Ki 
al Rete? <2 oo oe Prep. Stevenson, St. John’s |Campbell, St. John’s . 
: H Douglas, St. Augus- , 
\ AL SS ee Stasko, St. Francis tine’s Judge, St. John’s Pe 
x edAy cre s valetes 2 Gabay, St. Francis Grass, St. John’s Healy, St. Francis , 
if —— Bi Ficinski, Bishop 
R ERX £2 a re Donahue, St. John’s |Daly, Biship Loughlin | Loughlin ; Wh 
: St. Francis, Lewis, 
{ SR oa Se Ape Stasko,|Brooklyn Prep. St. Augustine } 
4 Lo oe Bishop Loughlin, Rolly 1 tay 
\ Crummy, Nugent, ‘ 
\ Hermann St. Francis t. John’s 
; 4 5 | SSeS lar boseroeaeas Finnegan, Bishop/Hurley, St. Francis Thesler, St. John’s 
as * Loughlin, ‘40.7 points} 34.7 points 28.5 points 
eae vevore POINT SCORE 
ast. Francis..........- 4 4 ae Sir a oe ae 33 | St. Augustine..... Pee) | Brooklyn Prep...... . 14 
Catholic High School A. A. Indoor Track Records us 
- Event Record. Holder Year 7 j- 
Le Sa O10. Sess. 0 os oT COtton, DEA SAME. oo: os ie 5 pieyape «oreo ayaa led 6)ae gvaie ene Seane oa” 
Se eee WeIScL ee ah een Maloney, St. Johns Prep... 32.22.22... ..2. {1930 f 
z NO BOE.# Piancisc c's Pigans Se PORUS PICU... 25 2.1 asa st) see a eee af ! 


od Ae Aer, Migley, De Ta Salle cies. - adc oer vee alld ase F 
are } me Salle Academy, Gilson, Downing, Miller, O'Doherty ~:]¥ 
> {|Bishop Loughlin, Vesey, Humphreys, Schmidt, Quinlan. 
.|MeCartney, Loughlin... .....-..2--seceneteroreres 
Loughlin, ‘Ainwick, Prine, Neumeyer, Mahon 
Bishop Loughlin, Hagerty, Lindsay, Keane, Molloy 
Me Cort, De La Salle. 


Sullivan, St. Johns Prep. 2 

a 

Catholic School Champions in Other Sports | se 

SE , Brooki BASKETBALL—Loug rooklyn. 
i Ons ENED, | BrCPENNIS—St. Michaels. Brooklyn. 9 
9 


Catholic High School A. A. Outdoor Track Championship 
Macomb’s Dam Park, May 30, 1939 
SENIOR DIVISION 


Distance Time Winner Second Third ¢ ‘ 
BGO VOR. oe! sce 0209 GF FE go teers Quigley, De La Salle |Bryan, Mt. St.|Kenny, Bishop Loug) 3 
od Michael lin : 
BUSEY a miayehers 0:22.5**.........|Spillane, Bishop : . 
gt la Loughlin Ellert, St. John’s Harley, St. Jonn’s 7} 
220 yds., low Brereton, Bishop|Pausha, Bishop Lough-|[Mannix, Bisho © 
AIES;. . <6 <)> O2014 7 sraicce eo Ande as i stab ee nM om: Loughlin = 
RAB ahs oa 'e: Wye 0:52.6...........|Sokolows shop | Meenag oun 4 
pe ought pecan Michael Galvin, Brooklyn Pr. 
BUM MOS Ess sccte + i+ PACE et ie eae ae Struble, Bishop Lough- .| 
ues lin Jones, St, Augustine’s |Carr, De La Salle : 
$80 yds., relay.....}/1:35.9**......... Bishop Loughlin, Bal- =| 
dassari, Leeds, Green, | 
McCormack All Hallows St. Augustine’s 4 | 
One mile........ AON ae ercim ses panes Bee Lough- tierneys Bishop Lough ba tel Brook], | 
in n rep ae 
One mile relay. ...|3:30.9*#.,....... Bishop Loughlin, Hag- 3 
erty, Lindsay, Keane, ‘ 3 
Molloy St. Augustine’s Saint Michael's on 
Running bd. jump}21 ft. 6 in........|Jensen, te Salle Mangel, All Hallows Ce ae Bisht 3 ; 
oughlin ; 
High jump......./5 ft. 724 in.......|Jensen, La Salle McGovern, Power/Pausha, Bishop Loug — 
Memorial lin " 
12\lb. SHOt. 5... .. 51 ft. % in.......|White, All Hallows Murphy, Bishop } a 
Loughlin Laffan, La Salle \ 
POINT SCORE 
Bishop Loughlin...... HA St. Jolin’s 2. ¢.-...%.5 11{ Mt. St. Michael...... 9 | Power Memorial..,.. 
in Salle! $05.4 2.5... St. Augustine’s ...... 11 | Brooklyn Prep ....... 7 | St. Michael’s ........ ine 
All Hallows «......... it De LaSalle .......... 10) St. Francis .......... 6; St. Ann's... ... ocacue ? 


Catholic High Schools A. A., Indoor Track Championships 
— 


245th Defense Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, Feb. 13, 1939 


JUNIOR DIVISION 


SENIOR DIVISION 7 “4 
a NEES enema eres 
Distance Time Winner Second | Third 
WOO V8.5. sess OPLOlG. 245 hi oe Ellert, St. John’s Prep Kenny, Bishop Lough.|MeCormack, Bish. Lot 
220 a8 eee alban 0:24.3.........}Goggin, La Salle Acad. |Spillane, Bish. Lough./Denton, St. er 
AAAS). ev, 50 <0 0:50.7.........|McAtee, St. Augus. Molloy, Bish. Lough. |Galvin, ‘Brooklyn Prey 
PEBROLVGS). a3a.. 2:00.1*.....,..|Quigley, De La Salle Inst.|Strube, Bish. Lough. Laurence, Brookly: 
+#880 yds. relay. .|1:38.7*........|La Salle Acad.: Gilson,|Bish. Lough., 1st team|Prep. Bish. Lough. 2n¢ 
Downing, Miller, O'- team 
Doherty 
**880 yds. fresh-|1:39.9**....... Bishop S oumnlity first: 
menrelay...... Vesey, Humphreys, | LaSalle Institute LaSalle Academy 
3 ae Schmidt, Quinlan . 
ne mile relay .. .|3:37.5......... Bish. Lough., 1st team:|St. Michaels Dioc. H. |Bish, i a 
Hagerty, Lindsay, ' Lough., 2n¢ peam 
5 ft. 104 i ..|pausma, "Bish. r 11 
Running h. jump. n. ausma, Bish. Lough. |Costello, Bish. Lough.|Jensen. La 
12 Ib. shot put...|51 ft. 9 ‘in... ||Ruppeli, St. Fran. Prep a All “Hallows|3 |Steplin, Bice Loeear 
ns 
2a 
POINT SCORES 

Bishop Laughlin...... 51 St. Augustine’s ....:. 16 De La Salles...5.8 il Brooklyn Prep. 2353, 50,0e 
Reisatle sce. elec. 55 19 St. Francis .......... 13 St. Michael’s ........ 8 Ali Halinge: 1 =o erael 


100 yds....-...+ White, St. John’s P. pate. St. Mich.)Hart, St. Frahcis Prep 
220 yds...:..--- 0: .|McElduff, Brooklyn P.| Dreher, La Salle Ac. Cassidy, St.Mich. D. H. 


880 bs relay - La Salle Ac. 1st team:}/Bish. Lough. ist team |Bish. Lough. 2nd team 


Cees Quinn, Burke, 
Running h. jump./5 ft. 14 in.......|Carlin, Brooklyn P. Wareing, Bish. Lough. Dargone, St. Mich. 
8 Ib. shot put... .|43 ft. 614 in.**. .|Lighteap, Brooklyn P. | Baretta, St. Mich. D.H. Tenens St. Mich 
D. H. x 


*New meet record. **Tied record. 


Catholic High School A. A. Outdoor Track Records 


Event Record Holder 
MOORES cing. <jetes » QeOO ES iiaraks v8.5 Quigley, De LaSalle... s<.0,4.,.giane bee ee 
Riisiepesists) MPR oe SNe eis ert ta ser ap exe ofa Collins, Brook Prep i 34 dia v..ced hale oe 
Co oo bide Sto (Bee Finnegan SE. Abas. caitlin 
MOVER oN etc cee Sit, er Mare « Spillane, Bishop Loughlin. . 
, 220 low hurdles... . eT OS SS ee Brereton, Bishop Loughlin............ 
229 yds. hurdles...../0:26.4......... ..| Neumeyer, Loughlin.................. 
440 YdS......0. Pee OSS Re as vies heels Briggs, De La Salleiis 0s. o. wch ann 
RUVVURE pine hos 0.5 0 DAT Te Re Struble, Bishop Loughlin............. 
cee me St OA Rae Oe ON Moolair, Manhattan Prep. ot cise eeen 
wa: relay....... SOB CMa ats rites hs shop Loughlin, Baldassari, Leeds, Green, M j 
880 yds. relay Lip hace p Uh ee See eee by cet Freshmen, Bishop Loughlin, sees weet Me- 
* owan, Humphreys..... 
Milerelay.......... ESOL. He. ih ccesse aw Biship Loughlin, Hagerty, Lindsa 
Broad jump........ 22 ft. 34% in...... Lundell, Manhattan Prep ve 
High jump......... BTft. 944 ines... Lungua, Fordham Prep....... 
12 OAs SC OER NOS CE te .| Kennedy, St. Augustine’ Ss. 


DAU SHOB so: oce.5 ieee 55 ft. 9in........' Maurier, St. Johns Prep.. 


Sporting Events—Catholic School A. A. Records 921 
<5 SE SORA DE SY AETEEE RAAB RE NOTE 
Catholic High Schools A. A., Indoor Track Championships 


245th Coast Defense Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, Feb. 13, 1939 
SENIOR DIVISION 


‘a Distance Time Winner Second Third 
DORA 5 Sate as ANG ee PO dna Ellert, St Johns Prep. ae Bishop Lough-|MeCormack, Bishop 
‘ Loughlin 
y 220 yds......... a? Seen Se Goggin, La Salle Acad- ese, BishopLough- Dentom St. Augus- 
; my ine’s 
440 yds......... | fly OF Pa oe setae St. Augus- Malloy, Bishop Lough- 
ine's Galvin, Brooklyn Pre: 
. 880 yds......... 2S 6 en De La Salle a eked le, Bishop Lawrenee, Brookign 
, itute oughlin 
¥ Gnemile........ a Aa Troy, St. Francis Prep. rete De La Salle Guerin, La Salle Acad- 
titute em 
880 yds., relay. ...|1:38.7**......... La Salle Academy, Gil- ni - 
son, Downing, Miller,]Bishop Loughlin, first eta sevens sec- 
O'Doherty team 
880 yds., freshmen Bishop Loughlin, Ve- 
men relay ..... .}1:39.9**......... sey, Humphreys, 
Schmidt, Quinlan La Salle Institute La Salle Academy 
One mile relay... ../3:37.5.......0... Bishop Loughlin, firs 
team, Hagerty, Lind-|St. Michael's Diocesan|Bishop Loughlin, sec- 
\ say, O’Brien, Keane High ond team 
ee ee Cees Bishop Costello, Bishop Jensen, La Salle Acad- 
eee 5 ft. 1014 in.... Loug Loughlin met 
12'b. Ib. ahok. 1k SYS eee ‘| Rupeli, "St. Francis) W iat All Hallows In- Stel in, Bishop Lough- 
stitute 
j 
POINT SCORE 
“4 Bishop Loughlin...... 51/ St. Francis Prep..... 13| St. Michael’s ........ 8] St. John’s Prep....... 6 
aS La Salle Academy....19| De La Salle.......... 11| Brooklyn Prep ....... 6 | All Hallows .........: 5 
"4 St. Augustine......... 16 
i MIDGET—JUNIOR DIVISION 
- E Distance Time Winner Second Third 
‘ Eee t 
¢ SRE OS. coca cle wt Weise s coc Seas ae La Salle Acad-' ete can Brooklyn|Fulton, St. Michael’s 
Diocesan High . 
a Lo 8 a i oe eee White, St. John’s Prep. Raeretce, St. Michael's 
. Diocesan High Hart, St. Francis Prep. 
ar PANE 66 60's Es. er 3, Co acer tae Brooklyn| Dreher, La Saile Acad-|Cassidy, St. Michael's 
“F Pre emy Diocesan High { 
| 440 yds., relay....|0:50.7**......... Bishop Loughlin, Mof- 


fatt, Tuohy, Szmit-|St. Augustine’s first/St. Augustine’s sec- 
kowski, Hopkins team ond team 


880 oss 1 9 Sy La Salle Academy, 
= 4 Quinn, Se ey, bapa Loughlin first Bie: Loughlin sec- 
sunning ag Warei Bishop|Daidone, St, Michael's 
high are amet ishop one, 
oe - Sri. oe Se): See eee eras oud Beetle ut Re: pepe Lean BED dines 
ee aes 43 ft.6 4 ot teap, rooklyn| Barret chael’s} Lindgr 
ee Snot dasa an J Diocesan High Diocesan High - 


= Record. ** New Record. 
“eae es POINT SCORE 


Ran ae PeRSaNe®, . 23-56% 6553 19| St. Augustine’s....... 7|St. Francis Prep..... 5 
Pen fe = ae Bishop Loughlin...... 16} St. John’s Prep....... 6 |B: La Salle. vucanes 2 
. : Ee Be a a eee ee 
Catholic High School A. A. Swimming Records 
Event Record Holder Year 
|S Seen Set Bouter, Sb. Beanies. i... wan - agen sietin's oe eee elena std 
ea oti ae Baris, Sh Mraucls=. .5..caccasde ss rane POnores to ’ 
fam Pawo 2 = Reinhardt, Loug eee pitino ne 1937 
0: ‘PE ee s MRAUCIS, c.cs0'p 0s a-a's'o\s oa'olna mies Wate OT ane » 11934 
TR oe Donahie, BE JORG ns, “anatase ee tee 
Es 09. oe aes. ran ‘wis, Ne n, Stasko, Shultz.......... eraahat= 
120 yas. metiey Seed iol See Bee BTOOKIVH PLOD 65. oe at uid owbid cc oop Wee gees . 11935 


High School Indoor Swimming Records 


(FIRST YEAR STUDENTS) 


Event Record sHolder Year 

; tra aS CS? Arnold, Mantal"Training. ..¢ 2.1%! .-.<'-0 «dees sapatae +e. [1919 

£0 yas: dia eae? Sr Walker, Harris, 2c. ...-5 -ic cence sl cower 1922 

eG ATOO ose, | 0251.8. 5. ..600-6 5s \ fo eres Dewitt: Clinton. .2..63 6:sis,<:c -2.als oes eae eee 

73 yds., breast...... AG SG cares oiao 5s Great, MOIS. Loic, ic ie sisi pied. sale sing sz, 4.2.6 9a ean f 
Betgoreds., tree ...... 2) 2:17.4......2-6%- outedy, SOUyVESANE, 0 isons oid vie + sin,e0 oe 4 anise elaen 
— 200 ie eS OSES. ca doss 4 Morcanys SEU VESANE. 2.0: 5 dois cis « wens» cera = Seleeeeetarete 

yd. free ae ees 319.2...........| Gould, Prsnnal Sepang shiek: Votes Ae 
0 1:28 


ie. School Ladlaee Siting Records 


i 5 Event “Record eT ee is Holder 4 Year 
bs Si eae BurtompBryalit bets. e <0 oy occ oe am og oui eee 
03a sco aes: (27235, Desaenek, Brasil <0. 0020000000000005 : 
OE ce Pi) Ee ae MeCanm, Bryant oo... ose: 2 elias 


; ASA ES er are Cremin, Dewitt Clinton & 
i aie eS : Baty i: arta) set pa Rein, Stay vesint.. . <j ss ast eau sed esis. cleceele seta pate 


922 Sporting Events—Distance Runs & Walks; Stadiums & Capacities 


Marathon, Walks and Cross Country Winners, 1939 


Event Dist. M Time Individual winner, . Place 
Chittenango-Syracuse....| 16.4 1.28:45 Ellison Brown Syracuse, N. Y. 
Boston Marathon........ 26 m* 2.28:51.8* Ellison Brown Boston, Mass. 
Lawrence-Salisbury Bch..| 26 2.32:54.1 Pat Dengis Salisbury Beach, Mass. 
Laurel-Baltimore ........ 26 2.44:30 46 Pat Dengis Baltimore, Md, 
BEVOTIW CEM ele! sts, bre.t nyo S).0i g* 47:50 Lou Gregory Berwick, Pa. 
Nat. A.A. U. Champ’ship| 26** 2:33 :45.2** Pat Dengis Yonkers, N. Y. 

The dis- 


*Breaks course record by 2:9.8 and Olympic record for marathon distance by 27.4 seconds. 


tance of the Boston Marathon is 26 miles, 385 yards. **Course record. The course length is 26 miles, 


385 yards. 

John Rahkomen, Brooklyn, N. Y., won the Na- 
tional A. A. U. 30,000-meter walking championship 
(Sept. 3, 1939) at Leonardo, N. J., by covering the 
course in 2 hours, 57 minutes, 8.6 seconds. He won 
the event in 1938. 


Gene Kelley, of the Newton, Mass., Y. M. C. A. 
won the Columbus Day ten-mile road race (Oct. 
12, 1939) at Boston, Mass., from a field of 55. He 


finished in 4 hours, 15 seconds. 

Ernie Crosbie, of the Baltimore Cross Country 
Club, won the 50,000-meter National A. A. U. walk- 
ing championship (May 21, 1939) in Cincinnati, 
O., in a homestretch sprint in 5 hours, 19 minutes, 
33 3/10 seconds. 

Albert Ciceroni, of Newark, N. J., won the Na- 
tional A. A. U. 10,000-meter walk (June 14, 1939) 
in St. Louis, Mo., in 51 minutes, 5612 seconds, 

Louis Gregory of the Millrose A. C., New York 
City, dethroned Ellison (Tarzan) Brown, of Alton, 
R. I. (Aug. 20, 1939), as National A. A. U. 25 kilo- 
meter champion when he won the event by a 
quarter of a mile in 1 hour, 28 minutes, 28 seconds. 

Ellison Tarzan Brown, Narragansett Indian of 
Westerly, R. I., won the National A. A. U. 15- 


kilometer championship (May 30, 1939) at_Nor- 
wich, Conn., in 51 minutes, 53 seconds. Leslie 
Pawson, Pawtucket, R. I., was second and Lou 
Gregory, Millrose A. A., New York City, was third. 

Boo Rankin, of Preston, Ont., a veteran Cana- 
dian Olympic star, won the Dominion marathon 
championship (May 24, 1939), covering a course 
between Oakville and Toronto in 2 hours, 36 min- 
utes, 11 seconds. : 

G. Cote won the 20-mile run at Medford, Mass. 
(March 18) in one hour, 54 minutes, 53 seconds. 

Ellison Brown captured the 20,000-meter run at 
Endicott, N. ¥. (June 10). His time was 1 hour, 
7 minutes, 30 seconds. 

Pat Dengis was the winner of the 26-mile, 385- 
yard run at Rochester, N. Y. (Oct. 7), in 2 hours, 
45 minutes, 2 seconds. 

J. Rakhomen won the 40,000-meter walk at 
Boston, Mass. (Oct. 28), covering the distance in 
3 hours, 55 minutes, 57 seconds. 

A. F. ‘‘Mote’’ Bergman, of Leetsvale, Pa., 
walked from Pittburgh, Pa., to New York City in 6 
days, 5 hours (July 19-July 25, 1939), checking in 


at the World’s Fair at the end of the 400-mile trip. 


Don Lash, Indiana State policeman and former 
member of the track squad of the University of 
Indiana, won the national senior A. A. U. cross 
country championship over a 10,000-meter course 
(approximately 614 miles) for the sixth consecu- 
tive time (Nov. 19, 1939) in Branch Brook Park, 


Newark, N. J. Lash covered the distance in 32 
minutes 26 seconds to eclipse his former record 
by 11 seconds. The Millrose A. A., of New 
York City, retained the team championship, placing 
runners in second, fifth, seventh, tenth and eley- 
enth positions for a total of 55 points. 


Léslie MacMitchell, a New York University sopho- 
more, won the 31st annual Intercollegiate A. A. 
A. A. cross country championship (Nov. 21, 1939) 
at Van Cortlandt Park, New York City, covering 


the 5-mile course in 26 minutes 28.6 seconds. Man- 
hattan College placed five men among the first 
fifteen and won the team title with 42 points. 


Walter Mehl, University of Wisconsin, won the 
individual cross country title of the Western Con- 
ference (Noy. 20, 1939) in Chicago, negotiating the 
4-mile course in 20 minutes, 34.7 seconds. A wee 


k | 


later Mehl captured the national and central col- 
legiate cross country championships at East Lan- 
sing, Mich., in 20 minutes, 30.9 seconds. 


Famous Stadiums of America 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
City Name and Location Seats City Name and Location Seats 

Chicago......|Grant Park (Municipal) .|125,000]) Brooklyn. . Ebbe i 
Los Angeles .. |Memorial Coliseum . . Cincinnati... Cranley eld @ BB) oie 3S 000 
Philadelphia. |Municipal Stadium....... Durham, N.C.|Duke University... 07/2717. 35,000 
Palo Alto, Cal./Stanford (Uniy.) Stadium. New York... .|Columbia Univ., Baker Field.| 35.000 
Ann Arbor...|University of Michigan. Morgantown.|Univ. of West Vi ginia ‘| 345000 
Pasadena ...|/RoseBowl........... Pittsburgh .. .| Forbes Field (B.B.) Bests 3153 
New York, : ||/Yankee Stadium (B.B)). .. St. Louis... ..|Sportsman Park (B.B.).... “ {| 33/500 
Chicago... , :|Soldier Field, Burnham Park. .|. 80/000 || Coll. Station. .|KyleField(A.&M.ColLoftex,)| 33000 
Berkeley... | .|Cal. (Uniy. of) Mem. Stad. 79,403|| Philadelphia .|Shibe Park (B. B.).... “| 33,000 
Cleveland. ..:/Municipal Stadium... ... 78,189 || Athens, Ga.. .|Sanford (Univ. of Ga.)....._. 32/000 
Philadelphia. |Univ. of Pa., Franklin Field.. .| 78,188|| Washington ..|Grifith Park (B.B.)....°) |” 3155 
Baltimore. ...|Venable Stadium......... 78,000}| Syracuse. ... .|Syracuse University Beat, 30'ae6 
Columbus. .../Ohio State University. . 75,000|] Atlanta. . Georgia Sch. of Tech .... ‘boo 
Pittsburgh . .. {University of Pittsburgh 75,000 || Boulder. . University of Colorado. .... 30/000 
New York. Madison Square Bowl 72,000]| Detroit....,. Navin Field (B. B.).......... ao nen 
New Haven..|Yale Univ. Bowl..... 70,896]| Jersey City. .|Roosevelt Stadium. ....... 000 
Urbana... . .|University of Mlinois... |: 70,000|| Norman. ..... University of Oklahoma. ..... 30'00 
Columbus. ... |Ohio State Uniy. Stadium: 65,554|| Portland, O ..|Multnomah Civie Stadium... | s0'eoe 
Baltimore... .|Baltimore Stadium San Diego. .. .|Balboa Park yates SCann 
San Francisco|/Kezar............... Lincoln...... University of Nebraska.) 7”! 30:80 
Detroit ......|Briggs Stadium (B. B.). Denver,......|University of Denver....___. 39'000 
ee erie: Harvard Stadium...... West Points .|Michie Stadium......../ 27]; 27! it 

otre Dame. | University of Notre Dam Columbia... .|Universitv of Missouri...) **" eeu 
Minneapolis. .| University of Minnesota. Bloomington.| University of Indiana, ‘ee 36-8 
Chicago..... Univ. of Chicago, Sta, Lewisburg, Pa./Bucknel University...... 1° | * ao 
Princeton....|Princeton University Pullman.....|Rogers Field Stadium ‘(State 45,060 
New re. -+-|Rolo Grounds BB). 51185 (Goll, of Wash)... .c0h0 ae 25,000 

eit," omiskey Par. eee 51,000|| San Fr: ; ; wdium. 77" 3 

University .. .|La. State Univ. Stadium. 48,000 ea eee ny ieeree an a4 
Evanston... .|Northwestern, Dyche Stad.. .| 47,000]] Providence. ..|Brown (Uniy.) Field Ba ae pees 
Boston...... National League Field (B. B.).| 45,000]! Coral Gables _ NG Tee 
Philadelphia. |Temple University. ... ,000}| Fla..... Miami (Univ.) O: 

Towa City... |University Stadium, 42'500|| Cleveland.” ||League Park CS Bye eo | Sereo8 
tin, ...... University of Texas. . -| 42,000]] Ann: : ium (Navy)... 2 
Col'mbia, Mo.| University of Missouri.......| 41,00 Alene Te neat (Nava): Caen 
Mailison..... Camp Randall, Univ. of Wisc.| 40,000]| Birm’ham,Ala.|Legion Park Te te ee + tas oe 
Butlalo, N. Y.|/Municival Stadium..........| 40,000]/ Nashville... ..|Vanderbilt University...” ‘beners 
eattle. .|University of Washington... .| 40,000|| New York... .| Municipal Stadium V2 ieg HM 
Boston, Fenway Park (B. B.) . :| 38,000]| Ithaca, N.Y. .|Cornell (Univ) Crescent... 7/1 207880 

hicago Wrigley Field (B. B.) -| 38,000 ]) Tacoma, W’sh.|Tacoma Stadi ete ccatal aa aa 
Lawrence... .|University of Kansas.. .| 38,000 i i UE 625 es «c/o SU OO 


ow ed et a ae 
a 
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is Sporting Events—Boxing Champions by Years 
se Boxing Champions, by Classes 
Meavyweight (over 175 lbs.)—Joe Louis. Lightweight (135 lbs.)—Lou Ambers. ‘ 
weight Featherweight (126 Ibs.) —Joey Archibald. 


rs ‘Light Hea’ 175 lbs. een! Conn. 
‘ di Middiewels t (160 lbs.)—AI1 stak. Bantamweight (118 lbs.)— 
/ Welterweight (147 lbs. 8 ArmeuGid: Flyweight € 112 ee Rated 


2 In New York State Ceferino Garcia is recognized as middleweight champion. 


i Ring Champions of the Past 
: > HEAVYWEIGHTS 
1882-1892 John L. Sullivan (A) 1919-1926 Jack Dempsey 
1892-1897 James J. Corbett (B) 1926-1928 Gene Tunney (retired) 
1897-1899 Robert Fitzsimmons 1930-1931 Max Schmeling 
___—«:1899-1906 James J. Jeffries* Ht Tat As 
"1906-1908 Tommy Burns 1934 thas Baer 
is fax Baer 
1908-1915 Jack Johnson 1935-1936 James J. Braddock 
1915-1918 Jess Willard 1937-1939 Joe Louis 
A) London Prize Ring (bare knuckle champion). (B) First Marquis of Queensbury Champion. 
a *Abandoned title. * “t e 
3 LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHTS 
ri 1903 George Gardner in heavyweight class; previously Bat- 
f 1903-1905 Robert Fitzsimmons tling Siki knocked out Carpentier in 
{ 1905-1907 Philadelphia Jack O’Brien _ 1922, and Mike McTigue beat Siki in 
_ 1907-1912 Tommy eco (did not claim cham- 1923; Paul Berlenbach beat McTigue 
7 pionship in 
1912-1916 Jack Dillon claimed title but did not ie 1926 Paul Berlenbach : 
2 ' fight under it 926-1927 Jack Delaney* 
— 1916-1920 Battling Levinsky 1935 Tommy Loughran* 
“Ei 1920-1922 Georges Carpentier 1929-1930 Jimmy Slattery 
' 1922 . Gene Tunney, Harry Greb 1930-1934 Maxey Rosenbloom 
oe 1923 Harry Greb, Gene Tunney 1934-1935 Bob Olin 
1923-1925 Gene Tunney relinquished title to fight | 1935-1938 John Henry Lewis* 
*Abandoned title. 
- MIDDLEWEIGHTS 
1897-1907 Tommy Ryan 1923-1925 Harry Greb A 
‘ 1907 Stanley Ketchel, Billy Papke ieee tes. ee ee ee 
1908-1910 “pnt ge cr ae 932 Ben Seby" <p ‘ 
_ 14911-1913 Claim y Billy Papke, a) aus, ; a 
’ Mike Gibbons, McGoorty and oe ee Vince Dundee ‘ 
George p 1935 Teddy Yarosz, Babe Risko ‘ 
1914-1917 Al McCoy 1936 Babe Risko, Fred Steele re 
1917-1920 Mike O'Dowd 1937 F. Steele —~ 
4921-1923 Johny Wilson 1938 F.Steele, Al Hostak, S. Krieger 
4 *Abandoned title. 
WELTERWEIGHTS 
1900 Rube Ferns, Matty Matthews tig 1928 Joe Dundee 
1901 Matty Matthews and Rube Ferns 1929 Jackie Fields 
1901-1904 Joe Walcott 1930 Jackie Fields, Jack Thompson, Tommy 
1904-1906 Dixie Kid, Joe Walcott, Honey Melody Freeman 
1907 Mike Sullivan 1931 Freeman, Thompson, Lou Brouillard 
1910 Jimmy Sark 1932 Jackie Fields : ’ 
1911-1915 Title ¥: 1933 Young Corbett, Jimmy McLarnin 
1915-1915 Ted Lewis, ack Britton 1934 Barney Ross, Jimmy McLarnin 
919-1: Jack Britto 1935 Jimmy McLarnin, Barney Ross 
22-19; Micke: Walker 1936-1938 Barney Ross 
Pete tzo 1938 Henry Armstrong 
LIGHTWEIGHTS 
Joe Gans Sammy Mandell 


1908-1910 
1912-1914 
1912-1924 
_ iel4-1917 


: EB epiaciea title. 


Battling Nelson 


1926-1930 
1930 


Willie Ritchie 1931-1932 
Willie Ritchie ee 
Freddie Welsh 1936 
Benny Leonard* 1937 
Jimmy Goodrich, Rocky Kansas 1938 
FEATHERWEIGHTS 


George Dixon (A) 
Terry McGovern 
Young Corbett 
Tommy Sullivan 
Abe Attell 
ny. Kilbane 


Kid Williams, . Johnny Ertle 
Pete Herman 


Joe Lynch 
Pete Herman, ete Buf 


1925-1927 
1927 


1928 
1929-1931 
1932-1934 


Johnny Kilbane, Eugene Criqui, Johnny | 1934 
Sas Dundee 1937 
1925. ee* 1938 
? wo Claim disputed. — *abeidoned title. 
; BANTAMWEIGHT 
Terry McGovern* 1922 
Harry Forbes 1923 
Frankie Neil tase 
No recognized champion 1926 
Johnny Coulon 1927-1931 


1932-1933 
1936 


1937-1939 


Al Singer, Tony Canzoneri 
Tony Canzoneri 

Barney Ross* sae 4?! 
Tony Canzoneri : 
Tony Canzoneri, Lou Ambers 
Lou Ambers 

Henry Armstrong 


Kid Kaplan* 

Benny Bass 

Tony Canzoneri, Andre Routis ‘ 
C. Battalino* 1 
ee Miller, Peter Sarron, Kid Choco- 


Baby Arizmendi 
Sarron, Henry Armstrong* 
ie Archibald 


Johnny Buff, Joe Lynch 

Joe Lynch = 4 
Abe Goldstein, Eddie Martin . 
Eddie Martin, Phil Rosenberg 


Charle (Phil) Rosenberg ary 
Several claimants 
Al Brown 
In Pag Sixto Escobar leading claim- 
Sixto Escobar* — 


. 7 9 x, o 

924 Sporting Events—Joe Louis’ Record; H eavyweight History les 
—_ 

Joe Louis and His Record in 44 Ring Contests ia 

Louis, born Ma; 13, 1914 in Lexington, Ala., 1936 Y 

fe tees teeing since 1934. The records show that | Jan. 17—Charley Retzlaff, Chicago.... art : AR 

he has engaged in 44 contests, winning 37 by knock- | June 19—Max Schmeling, New Yorkr.c. apt y 5 
outs, six by decisions and was knocked out once} Aug. 17—Jack Sharkey, New York: 3.221 ae al 
himself. The record of Louis follows: Sept. 22—Al Ettore, Philadelphia. ...- .. KO. 3 

1934 Oct. 9—Jorge Brescia, New Workycy aes Los ? 

July 4—Jack Kracken Chicago........ KO. 1 Dec. 14—Eddie Bee ned ppg rer 
—Willie Davis, Chicago.........K.QO. 

Sines ees Udell, Chicago......... K.O. 2| Jan. 11—Stanley Ketchell, Buffalo......K,O. # 
Aug. 13—Jack Kranz, Chicago..........Won 8| Jan. 27—Bob Pastor, New York........ . Won H 
Aug. 27—Buck Everett, Chicago........ K.O. 2| Feb. 17—Natie Brown, Kansas City.... -K.O. 3 
Sept. 11—Otto Barchek, Detroit........ K.O. 4 | *June22—James J. Braddock, Chicago...K.O. Pi 
Sept. 25—Adolph Wiater, Chicago....... Won 10] Aug. 30—Tommy Farr, New York.'.....Won 

~Oct. 24—Art Sykes, Chicago........... K.O. 8 : 1938 
ee ae ee ert sere se: K.O.  2| veb, 23—Nathan Manmy........0-0208 K.0. 3 
Nov. 14—Stanley Poreda, Chicago...... K.O. 1 April_1—Harry Thomas.......-+---- ’ KO. 5 
Nov. 30—Charley Massera, Chicago..... K.O ~ 3.| jane 22—Max Schmeling.......-,.22¢ " KO. 1 
Dec, 14—Lee Ramage, Chicago.........K.O. 8 1939 

es 25—. Lewis '-3).0.s¢snraa K.O. 1 

Jan. 4—Patsy Perroni, Detroit.........Won 10 ee ae eos pone ae TS: Fics sear “0: 1 
Jan. 11—Hans Birkie, Pittsburgh.......K-O. 10) Sine 27—Tony Galento.......--...--- K:O;" 94 
Feb. 21—Lee Ramage, Los Angeles..... K.O. 2 Bept.20—= Bob Pastor ake KO. 11 
Mar. 8—Red Barry, San Francisco.....K.O. 3 | Recapitulation—Contests, 44; knockouts, 37; won 
Mar. ee oun etrolt eaissoi ens on =e decisions, 6: knocked out by—1. 
pe 23 —Bik Ganrotts Dagton, O..0s, JKOe 1 | The. physical statistics of Louis average: 

Apr. 25—Roscoe Toles, Flint, Mich.....K.O. 6 | Weight, pas Thigh, 22 in. 

May 3—Willie Davis, Peoria, Ill....... .O. 2) Height, 6 ft., 194 in. ot 15 in. 

May 7—Gene Stanton, K’!’m’zoo, Mich, K.Q, 3 | Reach, 76 in. Ankle, 10 in. 

June 25—Primo Carnera, New York..... K.O. 6 | Chest (normal), 41 in, Biceps, 14 in. 

Aug. 7—King Levinsky, Chicago.......K.O. 1] Chest (expanded), 44 in. Forearm, 12 in. 

Sept. 24—Max Baer, New York......... K.O. 4| Neck, 1642 in. Wrist, 8 in. 

Dec. 13—Pauiino Uzcudun, N. Y. C..... K.O. 4! Waist, 34 in. Fist, 1134 in. 


*Won World’s heavyweight championship. 


« 


History of Heavyweight Championship Bouts 


1889—July 8—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kil- 
rain, 75 rounds, Richbourg, Miss. (Last champion- 
Ship bare knuckle bout.) 

#1892—Sept. 7—James J. Corbett defeated John 


L. Sullivan, 21 rounds, New Orleans. (Used big 
gloves.) ( , 
1894—Jan. 25—James J. Corbett beat Charley 


Mitchell, 3 rounds, Jacksonville, Fla. 

*1897—March 17—Bob_ Fitzsimmons defeated 
James J. Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev. 

*1899—June 9—James J. Jeffries beat Bob Fitz- 
simmons, 11 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 

1899—Nov. 2—James J. Jeffries beat Tom Shar- 
‘key, 25 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 

1900—James J. Jeffries knocked out James J. 
Corbett, 23 rounds, May 11, Coney Island, N. Y. 

1902—July 25—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Bob Fitzsimmons, 8 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 

1903—Aug. 14—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
James J. Corbett, 10 rounds, San Francisco. Cal. 

1904—Aug. 26—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Jack Munroe, 2 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 

1905—James J. Jeffries retired, July 3 Marvin 
Hart knocked out Jack Root, 12 rounds, Reno. 
Jeffries refereed and presented the title to the 
victor, Jack O’Brien also claimed the title. 

1906—Feb. 23—Tommy Burns defeated Marvin 
Hart 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1907—May 7—Tommy Burns knocked out Bill 
Squires, 1 round, Colma, Cal. 

*1908—Dec. 25—Jack Johnson stopped Tommy 
ue 14 rounds, Sydney, Australia. Police halted 
contest, 

1909—July 4—Jack Johnson knocked out Stanley 
Ketchell, 12 rounds, Colma, Cal. 

1910—July 4—Jack Johnson knocked out Jim 
Jeffries, 15 rounds, Reno, Nev. (Jeffries came back 
from retirement). 

_ _ 1912—July 4—Jack Johnson won on points from 
Jim Flynn, 9 rounds, Las Vegas, N. M., (contest 
stopped by police). 

1914—June 27—Jack Johnson won from Frank 
Moran, 20 rounds, Paris. 

*1915—April 5—Jess Willard knocked out Jack 
Johnson, 26 rounds, Havana, Cuba. 

1916—March 25—Jess Willard beat Frank Moran, 
10 rounds (no decision), New York City. = 

*1919—July 4—Jack Dempsey knocked out Jess 


* Title changed hands. 


Willard, Toledo (Willard failed to answer bell for 
fourth round). 

1920—Sept. 6—Jack Dempsey knocked out Billy 
Miske, 3 rounds, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

1920—Dec. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Bill 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York City. 

1921—July 2—Jack Dempsey knocked out Georges 
Gespecuel, 4 rounds, Boyle’s Thirty Acres, Jersey 
ity. 
1923—July 4—Jack Dempsey won on points from 
Tom Gibbons, 15 rounds, Shelby, Mont. 
-1923—Sept. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Luis 
Firpo, 2 rounds, New York City. 

*1926—Sept. 23—Gene Tunney beat Jack Demp- 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, Philadelphia. 

1927—September 22—Gene Tunney beat Jack 
Dempsey, 10 rounds, decision, Chicago. 

1928—July 26—Gene Tunney knocked out Tom 
Heeney, 11 rounds, Yankee Stadium, New York; 
he announced, shortly after that, his retirement 
from the ring. 

1930—June 12—Max Schmeling of Germany de- 
feated Jack Sharkey, Boston, in fourth round when 
Sharkey fouled Schmeling in a bout which was 
generally considered to have resulted in the elec- 
tion of a successor to Gene Tunney. 

*1932—June 21—Jack Sharkey defeated Max 
Schmeling, 15 rounds, decision, New York. ; 

*1933—June 29—Primo Carnera knocked out Jack 
Sharkey, six rounds, New York, N. Y. . 

*1934—June 14—Max Baer knocked out Primo 
Carnera, eleven rounds, New York, N. Y. 

*1935—June 13—James J. Braddock defeated 
Max Baer, in 15 rounds, at New York City. (Judge’s 
es tcce 

—dJune 22—Joe Louis knocked out Ja: A 
tear 8 noun Chicago. gee 
—Aug; 30—Joe Louis defeated Tommy Farr 

15 rounds (Judge’s decision), New York. y 4 

1938—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out Max 
Sotenne, one ee New BS City. 4 

-January 25—Joe Louis knocked o 

H. Lewis, 1 round, New York. ot 


1939—April 17—Joe Louis knocked out Jack — 


nee eee) aie neces 
—June 27—Joe Louis knocked - 
lento, 4 rounds, New York. ont ee 


1939—September 20—Joe Louis 
Pastor, 11 rounds, Detroit. Knock #s) uted 


Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy 


The Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy was 
awarded to Jack Dempsey, former heavyweight 
champion of the world, for 1938, by the New York 
Boxing Writers’ Association (Jan, 18, 


1939), | voted to Billy Conn, 
rs 


Dempsey is the first recipient of the tro 
annually to the one who has done the cect 
boxing in the preceding year. _The 1939 award was 
light-heavyweight champion. 
’' a yi=~* 


a | 


ae. 


Sporting Events—Bozing Results; Largest Gate Receipts 925 
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XY Boxing Results in 1939 


Space permits the recording of only the more important bouts. The result 
_public prints and the Almanac assumes no responsibility for the data. ae Se ee 


“> “2 S5] (0 > =F ES "5" Gy =P | ek 92 So ene pee ee ee 
Date Winner Loser Place Date Winner Loser Place 


Jan. 6/L. Haynes. ...|D. Petrin (4) ....|Atlantic C Apr. 20/T. Yarosz..:./A.M 
Jan. 6/B.Conn...... F. Apostoli(10)..|New York || Apr. 21\R- Blair......|G. ee Gi) oak Now vork 


Jan. 10|}P. Montanez|T. Rawson (2)...|New York || Apr. 21/M- Belloise...|A._ Smith 
Jan. 10/H.Armstrong|B. Arizmendi(i0) Los Angeles || Apr. 25!L. Ambers. . .|H. Mellody (4). Sy ie 
Jan. 11)N. Mann.....|A. Lasky (3)..... NewHaven || May 1/F. pretreat . |E. Seelig (10)... .|Cleveland 
Jan. 13/C. Burman...|T. Farr (10) .....|New York ||May 8|L. Ambers. . .|J. Vaughn (10).. .|Philadel, 
Jan. 19)T. Galento. .-|J. Drescia (1)... .|Newark May 12/B. Conn...... S. Krieger (12). ../New, York 
Jan. 20/P. Montanez. A. Logan (6)....|New York || May 17/T. Farr....... L. Gains (5) ..... Cardiff 
Jan. 24\/E. Venturi... |J. Bellus (10)... .|New York May 19/B. Pastor. ....|R. Toles (10) ... . |Detroit 

_ Jan. 25\J. Louis. . J. Lewis (1)..... New York May 23/D. Day....... P. Montanez (8) .|New York 


Jan. 28|T. Canzoneri.|J. Gavras (2)....|San. Franc. || May 25|/H. Armatcons F, Roderick (15).}London 


Jan. 30)S. Turiello.. .|C. Locatelll (10) . Rome, Itly.|/June 1/L. Nova...... M. Baer (11)... . |New Yo! 
Feb. 2/N. Mann...../A. Gainer Go- -|NewHaven ||June 1/B. Ritchie. . |K. Levinsky (3). Reece 
Feb. 3/M. Bettina.. .|T. Fox (9).. -|New York ||June 5H. Blake...../T. Canzoneri (10)|Buffalo 
Feb. 3/T. Galento...|N. Brown (4)... | |Detroit June 8G. Barlund.../T. Musto (10) ... |Chicago 
Feb. 6/J. Archibald .|A. Sarge (10)... |Providence || June 8|A. Davis... ..|E. Brink (10).. ». |New York 
Feb. _7|/W. Franklin. .|B. Risko (5). 2|B. Pastor..... F. Fiducia (10). ..)| Newark 
Feb. 10/B. Conn......|F. Epontal (15). B. Pacho...../G. Lee (10)...... Los Angeles 
Feb. 11|J. Roper J. Nunsell (10) |\C. Garcia... ./W. Woods (4)... .| New York 
Feb. 16/L. Ambers, ...|J. Silva (10).. M. Ros’bi’m. |A. Ettore (3). . |Los Angeles 
Feb. 17|N. Peters M. Belloise (4). . N. Mann...../A. McCoy (12)...{N. Haven 
Feb. 23/T. Galento...|A. Feldman (3) |. |Miami June 27|J. Roper. . |G. Barlund (8)... /Los Angeles 
Feb. 23/E. Boon...... A. Danahar (14) ./London, E. || June 27|J. Louis... ||| |T: Gatento (4). ./New York 
Feb. 24/L. Ambers.. .|B. oder pee New York |/July 7/M.Schmel* = A . Heuser (1). . . |\Stuttgart 
Mar. 3|N. Mann...../B. Knox (10)....|New York |jJuly 9/S. Chayez.... |J. Archibald (10).|Caracas 
Mar. 4|H.Armstrong/B. Pacho (4)..... Havana C. || July 10/L. Harvey... .|J. McAvoy (15). .|London 
Mar. 7|T. Canzoneri.|E. Brink (8).....|/New York |/July 13\/B.Conn...... 3 --(New York 
Mar. 8/M. Stricki’d. .|J. Pallat (5) .....|}Boston July 19\A. Spoldi --|Milan Itly 
Mar. 8/A. Hostak... ./J. Erjavec @).. . Seattle Aug. 8/F. Apostoli... W. Spefd 
Mar. 10/P. Montanez. J. Berg (5). .|New York |} Aug. 8/N. Mann i .---|Washingt. 
Mar. 11/W. Neusal....|A. Delaney (i0)..|Frankfort || Aug. 15/B.Conn...... G. zi ...|Philadelp 
Mar. 11)B. Pastor.....|A. McCoy (10) . ./Boston Aug. 22|L. Ambers.... 4 -|New York 
Mar. 15/H. Armstrong L. Feldman (1). . |St. Louis Aug, 28)F. Apostoli...|G. Lee (10) Pittsburgh 
Mar. 17\|A. Heuser ....|H. Lazek (5)... . |Berlin, G. Sept. 15/T. Galento.. .|/L. Nova (14)... . |Philadelp. 
Mar. 17|A. Davis. .....|M. Farber (10)..|New York |/Sept. 19|M. Baer...... B. Ritchie (2). ...| Lubbock 
Mar. 23\E. Roderick ..|J. Kilrain (7) ... .|Liverpool Sept. 20/J. Louis. ..... B. Pastor (11) .. .| Detroit 
Mar, 28\E. Brink... .. T. Canzoneri (10)|New York || Sept. 25/B. Conn. .|M. Bettina (18) - Pittsburgh 
Mar. 31)H.Armstrong|D. Day (12).. New York || Sept.26/B. Battalino.|F. Young (8)... .|Hartford 
Mar. 31|B. Pastor. .... M. Strickl'd (10). Chicago Sept. 28|J. Archibald. |H. Jaffra (15)... .|Washingt. « 
Apr. 2/S.Escobar.../A. Morgan (15) ..|\San Juan Oct. 2/G.Garcia. ...|F. Apostoli (7) ...[New York 
Apr. 5/A. Christof’ is fT Brouillard (ett) ) Paris, Fr. Oct. 7|S. Angott....|/D. Day (10).....|Chicago 
. Oct. 7\/G. Barlund...|J. Roper (10)... .|LosAngeles 
Oct. 9/H.Armstrong|A. Manfredo (4) .|Des Moines 
; Oct. 14|H.Armstrong|H. Scott (2) . .|Minneapo. 
\ ais Wee per (1)... Angi Oct. 25|H.Armstrong|J. Garrison (10). Tos Bee 
Apr. 18/J. Archibald .|L. ‘ ce Oct. 30)H.Armstrong|B. Pacho (4)..... Den 
Apr. 18/F. Apostoli.. G. Nichols . Houston Nov. 1)A. Davis...... T. Canzoneri (3) . New york 
oe ee |\hYh FF  o[([_—S—SswsmsSm000 Eee 


Gate 
Date Place Receipts 
————— Lo eS 
September 22, 1927... Chicago........ $2,650,000 
temb 23) 1926... .|Philadelphia, Pa 1,895,723 
= 92 . |Jersey City, N. J 1,626,580 
.|New York City. ; 083, 
. |New York City..... -| 1,082,590 
» es (New-York City... oc) ge aa 948,352 
‘1|Max Schmeling.....|New York City.........-. *940,096 
../Tom Heeney .... |New York City........-.. 691,014 
3 .|.J. Braddock ....... ChifeAge; TNS... sa sen tae 640,420 - 
4 3 Joe Louis.........)New “York Gig! 7 ialehels oes a eee 
1 1924... |Wil ANNY <i aie > cise lense. Jersey City, N. J......0.06 ’ 
3 x cate Si ae eae -|Lew Tendler...... - New York City........... 452,648 
e7) 19 WVIMATE Lice oo cies 4 }POLERO, ‘OHIO; «5. a wito sistent 452,522 
WERT coh s cure viele a Jersey City, N. J.....-.+ 434,269 
ee Schmeling. -. .... ‘* |New York City..........| 429,000 
ee ee ‘Primo Carnera.....|/New York City.......... 417,630 
(8 eS A Ey eee -|Weinert.....-.....|New York City. ........- 400,000 
See PEN 4 Sharkey. ..-...}/Young Stribling. ...|/Miami Beach, Fla........ 395.369. 
ee Benny Leonar ote by a Tendler....... pg Ai ENE Vi. o'o/aa, eereter aor ee 
Bipot ais « ea ht ¢ GUA? detailer Foo NOW: aad eo A 
x3 kr Toon ad Bob airs eh Ae ae Detroit, Mich.. ‘ . | ***347,870 
es cea New York City... ; 28, 
New York City. 320,355 
.|New York City *#283,303 
Ess 70,75: 
; 265,733 
240.000 
215 88 
.|Brennan. . 196,260 


€ *Radio and picture rights receipts of $75,000 increased the gross to $1,105,096, 
_ #*Radio and motion picture rights increased total to $333,302. 
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Golden Gloves Championships for 1939 


Chicago Stadium, Chicago, March 29, 1939. 

112 1b. Championship—John Forte, Philadelphia, 
knocked out Vic Saccoia, Detroit, in second round. 

Semi-final—William Moon, Chicago, defeated 
Basil Jones, New York. ; 

118 Ib.—Championship—William Speary, Phila- 
delphia, defeated Chester Hillis, Kansas City. — 

Semi-final—Earl Reid, Benton Harbor, Mich., 
defeated Peter Beaton, Westchester, N. Y. 

126 lb. Championship—Ray Robinson, New York, 
defeated Tony Acona, Detroit. 

*Semi-final—Homer Williams, Chicago, defeated 
Lou Valentine, New York. \ 

135 Ib. Championship—John Pleasant, Chicago, 
defeated John Noce, Philadelphia. 

Semi-final—Willie Smith, New York, knocked 
out Roy Lewis, Muncie, Ind., in first round. 

147 ib. Championship—Corky Dulgarian, New- 
burgh, N. Y., knocked out Milton Jones, St. Louis, 
in second round. 

Semi-final—Vernell Williams, Cairo, Ill., defeat- 
ed Tami Mauriello, New York. 

160 lb. Championship—Pete Hantz, Moline, Ill., 
defeated Vince Fratello, Jersey City. 

Semi-final—Warren Jones, New York, defeated 
Shelton Bell, Wilberforce University, Dayton, Ohio. 

175 lb. Championship—Jimmy Reeves, Cleveland, 
defeated Henry Jones, New York. 

Semi-final—Ragon Kinney, Hartman, Ark., de- 
feated Jimmy Boyle, New York. 

Heavyweight Championship—Buddy Moore, New 


York, defeated Tony Novak, Kansas City. 

Semi-final—Altus Allen, Chicago, defeated Enzo 
Avondoglio, New. York. 

Champions engaged in the main events and al- 
ternates in the semi-finals. Results of houts in 
which both alternates and title holders engaged 
figured in the scoring. |. 

It was the 7th inter-city victory for Chicago. 
New York City has won three with two ending in 


ties. : 

United States vs. Europe, Chicago, May 12. 
Won by Europe, 5 bouts to 3. 

112 ib.—O. Lehtinen, Finland, beat W. Moon, 
Chicago, (3). 

118  menet Ellis, Chicago, beat G. Nardecchio, 
Italy, (3). 

126 HAnar Dowdall, Ireland beat R. Lewis, Chi- 
cago, Ve r 

135 lb.—E. Peire, Italy beat J. Pleasant, Chicago, 


Be . 
147 Ib.—E. Agren, Sweden, beat W. Pauli, Chi- ij 


cago, (3). 4 

160 Ib.— J. Reeves, Chicago, beat A. Raadik, Hs= 
tonia, (3). ; 

175 1b.—L. Musina, Italy, beat R. Kinney, Chi- 
cago, (3). . 


Heavyweight—A. Allen, Chicago, beat N. Laz- 
zari, Italy, (3). a 
Eastern Intercollegiate Boxing Championships— 

Lewisburg, Pa., March 18, 1939: 2 
First, Bucknell University; Second, C. C. N. ¥.; 
Third, Temple University. 


Amateur Boxing in 1939 


National A. A. U. Senior Championships, San 
Francisco, Cal., April 12-15. 

112 Ib.—Jose Mercado, Hawaii, defeated Bebbe 
Rich, Kansas City, Mo. 

118 Ib.— Bill Speary, Philadelphia, Pa., defeated 
Lou Menney, Los Angeles. 
+ 126 Ib.— Bill Eddy, Flint, Mich., defeated Charles 
Miegel, Kansas City, Mo. 

135 Ib.—George Toy, Cleveland, Ohio, defeated 
Frank Fernandez, Honolulu. 

147 lb.—Cozy Storace, Rome, N. Y., defeated 
James Bivins, Cleveland, Ohio. 
160 lb.—Ezzard Charles, Cincinnati, Ohio, de- 
feated Leroy Bolden, St. Louis, Mo. 
_ 175 lb.—James Reeves, Cleveland, Ohio, defeated 
Herman West, St. Louis, Mo. 
~ Heavyweight—Tony Novak, Chicago, Ill,, de- 
feated William Kennedy, Gary, Ind. 

National A. A. U., Junior Championships, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., April 20-21, 


James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy Winners 


112 Ib.— _Mimmie Adragna, Carnegie, Pa, 
118 Ib.—Frank Donato, Philadelphia. 
126 Ib.—Frank Robinson, Oil City, Pa. 
135 lb.—John Noce, Philadelphia. 
147 Ib.—Steve Teber, Pittsburgh. ‘ 
160 Ib.—Eddie Wilson, Philadelphia. 
175 Ib.—Max Huddle, Paterson, N. J. ) 
Heavyweight—Harry Bobo, Pittsburgh. 
Eastern Intercollegiate Championship, Syracuse, 

N. Y. March 10-11. Results, Winners only: 
*120 Ib.— Walter Lavendusky, 5 
*127 Ib.—Moe Goldbas, Cornell. ; 
135 lb.—Roy Hanna, Penn State. * 
145 Ib.—Tom Shanley, Army. 
155 lb.—Don Hull, Army. 
165 Ib.—Charles Healy, Syracuse. , 
175 Ib.—Americo Woyciesjes, Syracuse. 
*Unlimited—Fred Siemer, Cornell. : 
*Team—Army. 
*Retained title. 


Year Name Sport | Points || Year Name Sport 

1930. .|Bobby Jones, ir. ..|/Golf......| 1625 |/1935..|W. L. Little, Jr.. 

1931, .| Barney Berlinger ..|Track...:] 425 |/1936.:|Glenn Morte aioe eee i406 

1932. JA Bausch. .....--...| Track... 687 1937... J.D. Budge cossene ..-/Tennis...| 1398 
hy. gS. 2 se. Tack...5 ae © ascii ate *: 

1934. /|W. R. Bonthron....... Track....| 1072 Pee ~ ices [SARS 


The James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy is 
awarded annually to the athlete who ‘‘by his per- 
formance, example and influence as an amateur 
and a man, has done the most during the year to 


Madison Square Garden 


advance the cause of sportsmanship.”’ The A. 
polls sports leaders throughout the country cna 
search for the No. 1, sportsman of the year. 


: 
| 


Source: An Official of Madison Square Garden 


Madison Square Garden, in Highth Avenue be- 
tween 49th and 50th Streets, New York City, has a 
seating capacity ranging from 16,000 to 18,500, de- 
pending on the type of the attraction and whether 
seats are set up in the arena. The Garden cost 
approximately $5,500,000 including building and 
land. The informal opening (Nov. 28, 1925) had 
‘the Six-Day Bike race as an attraction. This 
was followed by the formal opening (Dec. 15, 
1925), also the opening of the hockey. season, with 
a game between Les Canadiens and New York with 
more than 17,000 spectators present. 


The last attraction in the old Garden 
Terris-Dundee fight (May 4, 1925) after wie! the 
structure was wrecked for the construction of the 
New York Life Insurance Company building. The 
old Garden cost approximately $3,000,000 and oc- 
cupied the block bounded by 25th and 26th streets » 
and Madison and Fourth avenues. It was opened 
(June 16, 1890) with Edouard Strauss, composer of 
dance music and conductor, of Vienna, and a ballet 
under the direction of Leon Espinosa, St. Gaudens’ 
statue of Diana, which topped the old buildi 
is stored in the Philadelphia Museum of Aree 


¥ 


OMe 


' 
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J. 
. Cricket Records for 1939 
; Source: F. Fitzmaurice Kelly 
NEW YORK AND METROPOLITAN DISTRICT CRICKET ASSOCIATION 
: is to BATTING 
: = on 9 Player, Club Innin No. Hs. R. a 
: Club aos cs : H. S. Cockeram (Bklyn.) ee 102" a4 “aes 
; & 5 R. A. Wiles, (Brooklyn). 14 4 90* 445 44.50 
: F. Garcia (Vets. St.G.).. 8 1 75* 261 37.28 
at SON * aE ee ah 9 z . Bee be a 7 0 73 238 34.00 
we peouaten Island.....-....0.... Ys 8 4 }} D.C. Wightman (S.1.).. 9 2 
Philadelphia General Electric. Ae. 12 '85 T- . 836 So not Ae : 2 
Mets. St. George.......-........ 146 7 1 1464 BOWLING 
he ae Sit RE et a Club B. M. R. Wkts. Ave. 
ees cers: en tome : -178)| F. Garcia (Vets St. G.)..592 17 220 29° 7.58 
#. Crescent A. C. forfeited games of May 30th and|| R. A. Wiles (Brooklyn)..378 7 172. 2s as 
4 June 10th to Philadelphia General Electric. Phila-||C.H. Archer (Ph.G.F.).414 13 147 17 8.64 
é delphia General Electric forfeited game of Sep-|| A. Broadhurst (P.G.E.) .412 11 148 17 8.70 
: tember 16th to Crescent A. C. W.D. Smith (Ph. G. E.) .412 3 182 20 9.10 
NEW JERSEY STATE CRICKET LEAGUE 
é es Club ¥ bs i. D. r=) BATTING 
: DAR » 
ai pele A ||Batsman, Club Bat.In. No. Hts. R. Ave. 
a ey vette teen cee 8 @ «6% «6§ =«(18})t Vaughan (Paterson).. 9° 4° 49. 238 47.6 
mee eee Betas OS 8 La || De Ce Wightman (S.1)..) 9 )4.)) 68% Fon) eaRap 
4 oe Sy aes ii 2) «8 «© 49||J; Judson (Plainfield)... 9 1 '101* 243 30:37 
Plainfeld..2...7111111'1_13 3 8 2 9||G-Metz(Plainfeld)..... 4 2 24 58 29.00 
/ - Plainfield failed to play Paterson in two games. Rs» Vaughan (Paterson). 19 patel ‘ 
ea Bloomfield failed to play Staten Island in one|| *Denotes not out. 
2 a BOWLING 
7 Bowler, Club Bi -,_R. Wkts. Ave.!|| Bowler, Club B. M. R. Wkts. Ave. 
af P. Knight (Paterson)....784 20 231 39 5.92|| R. Coward (Un'n Cnty.).664 15 248 34 7.02 
f E. Pierce (Paterson)... .279 3 94 15 6.26|)R. Vaughan (Paterson). .657 12 220 <31 7:09 
C. Metz (Plainfield). .... 189 2 49 7 7.00 
* Brooklyn toured Canada, played 5 games, Ottawa| 4. Drawn 5. 1 abandoned, rain. 
q and Montreal. Won 2. Lost 2. Drawn 1 United States Cricket Association final cup tie 


and Canada. Won 7. Drawn 
Bison City 

-N. J. Sta 

Staten Island. 


New York. Won 3. Lost 1. 
England played 3 test games 
a 1. Drawn 2. 


Yorkshire won the English 


adelphia. 
National 

Washington, 
National 


D 


we 


hy 

_ Sir 
> i aes ae age speed of 141.74 mi 
Se Eps over the measured mile. 


Philadelphia General Electric toured New York 


(Buffalo) played 4 games. 
League, Plainfield, Newark. Lost 1, 


Bermuda Overseas (colored) played 8 games in 


test game in South Africa England scored 648 
runs for 5 wkts., a record score in a fourth inning. 


Aix ship. The Oxford and Cambridge University in 


their annual match, won by Oxford. 
Canadian College team in England. Won1. Lost 


ae ee” kan Havens, 
tandem _single-blade—Stanley Cimo- 
kewski and Frank Krick, Philadelphia. 

'_ National tandem double-blade—William Havens, 
dr., and Ebby Trilling, Washington, D. C. 


INTERNATIONAL DECKED-SAILING CHALLENGE CUP RACES 
American Defender 


William Whitlock, Guenn....|Walter Stewart, 


Walter Busch, Loo 
.|Roger deQuincy, 


Campbell Does 141.74 M.P.H. in Motorboat 


clutch, covered the 
southward run over the mile in 25.2 seconds’ and 
hit 142.85 m.p.h. On the return trip Bluebird IL 
needed 25.6 seconds or 140.62 m.p.h. 


‘leoim Campbell set a world motor boat 
on (Aug. 19,. 1939) on Lake Coniston, 
Coniston, England, when he drove Bluebird II at 


won by Philadelphia General Electric. 


Z. The West Indian, which visited England, return- 


Won 3, 
they won. 


ing by Canada, played 1 game in Montreal, which 


J. B. Hobbs has scored 197 centuries in first-class 


Drawn 4. 
against West Indies. 


cricket, which is a record, and as he has scored 43 
in minor games his total now is 240. 
A team of ladies from England played a series 


of exhibition games in Montreal, Toronto, Winni- 


peg and Vancouver. 
played in Eastern Canada. 
County Champion- 


Canoeing Champions in 1939 
Source: 
National single-blade—Howard Woodward, Phil- 


Harold Rosenthal, New York City 


A team from Hanogate only 


The annual game between Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts played at Brockton, July 4th. Won 
by Massachusetts. Rhode Island 103. 
setts 167, for 4 wkts. J. A. Parks 65 not out. 


Massachu- 


National fours single-blade—Yonkers Canoe Club. 


National fours double-blade—Washington Canoe 


an 


Challenger 


W. Baden Powell, Nautilus. ... 
Pearl 
...|Walter Stewart, Charm 


Ang! 
r De Quincey, Valiant.... on, 


4500 pounds and minus a 


les an hour on two 
The boat, weighing 


lub. 
= at team—Yonkers Canoe .Club, Yonkers, — 


‘National decked-sailing—Alden Smith, New York. 
ty a regres canvas-sailing—Fred Sands, Brooklyn, 


Winning Club 
New York Canoe Club 


. |New York Canoe Club, 

. |New York Canoe Club 

. | New York Canoe Club 

.| New York Canoe Club 

. | New York Canoe Club 

. |New York Canoe Club 
New York Canoe Club ~ 

Royal Canoe Club, Lon- 

England 

Douglass, Nymph II (Can.) | Great Britain 


Sporting Events—Motor Boat Records 


928 
Power Boat Racing Records 
Source: American Power Boat Association Racing Commission 
AMERICAN POWER BOAT ASSOCIATION CHALLENGE GOLD CUP WINNERS ; 

Year Boat Owner H. P. Speed Best Heat 

ORT MAb meer IMy Sin... jek + ncncc be. G, SEMBBONS © 5 oh eclaus oes 400 67.050 
BRITISH INTERNATIONAL (HARMSWORTH) TROPHY RACE 

Year Place Name of Boat Owner Speed Club 
1928. .|Detroit Miss America VII.|Garfield A. Wood....| 59.325 |Yachtsmen’s A. of A. 
1929. .|Detroit.. “|Miss America VII1|Garfield A. Wood....| 75.287 |Yachtsmen’s A. of A. 
1930. . |Detroit. . “/Miss America IX...|Garfield A. Wood....| 77.390 |Yachtsmen’s A. of A. 
1931. .|Detroit.. No contest, due to premature start 
1932. .|Detroit Miss America X...|Garfield A. Wood.... 73.762 |Yachtsmen’s A. of A. 
1933. .|Marine City, Mich...!Miss America X...|Garfield A. Wood.... 84.07 


There have been no Harmsworth cup races since 1933. 
The President’s Cup, Washington, D. C., Sept. 24, 1939, won by Miss Canada III, owned by H. Wilson, 


Ingersoll, Can. 


Albany to New York City outboard handicap race (135 miles), Wray. 14, 1939, won by Clayton Bishop, 


Onset, Mass., 


Intercollegiate outboard team championship at Montauk, N. 
Individual championship won by Gar Wood, Jr., 


with Class B motor and average speed of 40.6 m.p.m. 
Y., June 25, ‘won by Univ. of Tulsa. 


U. of Tulsa. 


MOTOR BOAT RECORDS IN COMPETITION AS OF NOV. 1, 1939 


‘(n) Nautical miles. 


ONE-MILE RECORDS AS OF NOV. 1, 1939 


Class Dis. | Speed | Date Location Boat Name |Owner or Driver 
Olicu: invhydro:s .4...-.2- 5 |48.361 | 8/20/39|Red Bank, N.J...|AguilaIT....... Arno Apel 
i3s5.calinwhydro.-...-:.:. 5 |52.173 | 8/20/39|}Red Bank, N. J:..)/Gypsy Lass..... J. L. Hyde, Jr. 
135 cu. in. hydro.......... 9 |54.083 | 9/ 4/39|Detroit, Mich... .|Ednan Wise: cota A. Crawto: 

225 cu in. hydro.. 9 166.639 | 9/ 2/39|Detroit, Mich... . Tops TL, Bae Jack Cooper 
225 cu. in. hydro. div. I. 5 |66.176 | 8/20/39|Red Bank, N. J...)Voodoo......... Chauncey Hamlin 
225 cu. in. hydro., div. i 5 |54.381 | 9/17/39|Cincinnati, O. . SeraMe. ye een Milton Harris 
OOS 1 40 Gre 5 |41.171 | 8/20/39}Red Bank, N.J...|\JoeDon........ Jos. Monigle 
Dinb.serv:run..........-| 5 {36.261 3/39 Margate-Longport Hy Hatter VIL. .|John Stiles 
H, serv: inb-run..........- 5 |38.135 | 8/20/39|Red Bank, N.J...)My JeanIlI...... Frederic Casanave 
Erac.inb.run............| 5 .|53.254 | 8/20/39|Red Bank, N.J...|HiHolIl........ Geo. B. Ward, Jr. 
Fserv.inb.run...........| 5 [38.693 | 9/ 3/39|Margate-Longport|Cry Baby II... .|Julius Schloss 
Eiserv.inb.rum.....2....|. 5 |42.31 9/23/34|Wash., D.C...... Ketchme. . 2222. R. H. Dale 
Giserveinb.Tun..2.,.1. 2... - 5 |31.490 | 7/15/39|Havre de Grace.. .|Senorita........|Louis Burk 
RTAG MD TAM: 2X! 5, syle. 5 |42.056 | 7/15/38|Havre de Grace. . .| Water Sprite... .|E. F. Dobson 
horacnup runl......-....)- 5 (55.249 | 9/25/38)Wash., D.C....... Pep LV -ooawe. E, F. Chase 
Midget outboard.......... 314 |34.782 | 8/20/38|Red Bank, N.J...].............05 B. Steacie 
' Class A-1 outboard.. 5 144.554 | 8/20/38|Red Bank, N. J...|...........203. Clinton Ferguson ~ 
A-IT outboard. -. 5 |44.709 | 7¥29/39|Boston, Mass..... Frank Vincent 
B-I outboard. . 5 |50.336 | 7/ “ 39/Boston, Mass Jas. Mullen II 
B-II outboard. 2 51.020 | 2/ 4/39|Lakeland, Fla ae Paul Wearly 
C-Loutboard...... 53.925 | 7/29/39|Boston, Mass..... ar Wood, Jr. & 
(this record dead heat by both drivers) Clinton Ferguson 
Class C-II outboard ....... 5 |53.60 / 6/38|Boston, Mass.... . Paul Wearly - 
etOUtMORTO... 0. - oJ. < 5 {58.519 &, 18/39)|Fort Worth, Tex..|... .|Clinton Ferguson 
HSE outboard...........% 5 (57.915 | 9/ 17/39 Fort Worth, "POXS haat .|Bob Guttmann 
Class X outboard.........| 5 {61.392 rane Red Bank, N. J... Clinton Ferguson 
G=TSer Olt, TUB. 3.0.0.5. 55 5 141.45 16/39|San Diego, Calif. . E. K. Crunk 
C-II serv. out.run........ 5 |42.096 Pye 4/39) Lakeport, Calif... Rearola. Ashley 
Class E-Iserv.run.out....} 5 |42.332 | 8/15/37|Red Bank, N.J.. C. W. Frauenthal 
Class E-II serv. run. out...) 5 72 5/33|Seattle, Wash. Stanley Donogh 
' Class C-I rac. run. out.....-. 5 149.450 | 8/28/37|Hot Springs, BaGuliscotiaccme sy en Bob Watkins 
» Class C-II rac. run. out . 5 |49.11 7/17/38|San Antonio tees ROR Mer tive «= Henry Taubert 
Class F-1 rac. run. out. 5 150.42 9/_ 7/35| Lakeport, Calif. .)2<..0.... 25.56% A. B. Spreckels 
Class F-II rac. run. out. 5  |52.693 | 8/20/39|Merced, Calif. ....]..........-.s.. Ernie Millot 
(ENGR SEO Ser 5 161.973 | 9/ 1/33|Detroit, Mich... .|/El Lagarto...... Geo. Reis 
TENG a. 30 |68.645 | 9/ 6/37|Detroit, Mich. ...|Notre Dame..... H. Mendelson 
OIG CTT Sts Goer eae 90 |66.240 / 4/39|Detroit, Mich....|My Sin......... Z. G. Simmons 
HAC CUD eer citicre dic cieis 6 ae 3 _|72.7076| 9/ 5/38|Detroit, Mich... .|Alagi........... Theo Rossi 
British International...... 30 (n)|89.913 | 9/ 6/31|Detroit, Mich. ...|Miss England. ..|Kaye Don 
British International . 5(n)/93.017 | 9/ 6/31|Detroit, Mich... .|Miss England IT. Kaye Don 
President's Cup. ‘Se 244|70.866 | 9/25/38|Wash., Soest Alagil oot Theo Rossi 
President's Cup. .. 15 |69.675 | 9/25/38|Wash., D.C... __- Alagi :* 12 |Dheo Rossi 


Class Dis. | Speed| Date Location Boat Name {Owner or Driver 
Unlimited hydro. . sheers! 1,74 | 8/19/39|Lk. Con y 
625 cu. in. non-superch’ di 1 84.6065 8/98/37 Wash, Bt pe say. ee Ek a “oan Me ae 
732 supercharged .. 1 |91.408 | 9/27/37|Wash., D..G...... Alagi..2 22.077 /Theo Ros i s 
732 non-supercharge 1 |89.776 | 3/21/38 Miami Beach, Bla. Junovee: sane J. Rutherfurd 
91 cu. in. hydroviane. 1 53.894 | 9/24/39|Wash., D. Aguila ll. ..... 1. Arno Apel 
135 eu. in. hydroplane 1 67.479 | 9/23/39|Wash.. D. GypsyLass..... caer Hyd Di 
So5ou, in hydro, div. es 1 lénass | 9/10/s0(Omenct C8: (hops HIT... Jack Cooper 
: Glen, Dat. Can, -| Lobe AU; amen 

Midget outboard... 1 38.018 Beeeree Wash, D.G eeu ck Ro Meraagenn 
Class A-IT outboard. a a 1 48.258 | 9/ 33/38 Tome ele a: ca eet ate 
Class B-I outboard. . 1 53.602 | 9/19/38 Chattanooga. 
GEBoutboard. 0... ees 1 60.560 2/39|Richmond, Va. 
Class F-I outboard.......| 1 62.284 | 8/16/37|Red Ba: “|Dougl Fond 
Reg C-Iserv.run.out...| 1 78. / 3/37|Stockton, Cali eee Hareid Aghien 3 

oe serv. out.run....... 1 44.258 | 9/2-4/39 Lakeport, ‘Calli cali ) eae ‘|Harold A: hier 
C-Lrac. out, run. ........ 1 53.452 1/2-4/39 Lakeport, Calif) /2}2 22272117: : Ward Angilley 
oe rac. out. run........ 1 52.709 '/19/39|Brownsville, Tex. .|......... ; Buddy myers 
ae ac. OW MUR... 1 53.359 | 9/2-4/39| Lakeport, Calif...}........... J ne vic! oh 7 

“II rac. out.run........ 1__|56.740 | 7/ 2/39|Richmond, Va....}.......77°7.77° Tack 1 Wil 2 


7 
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Sporting Events—Rifle, Pistol, Trap and Skeet Results 


i Pe, ae OO Ge — J sr Re 


Ba cn 


Rifle and Pistol Championships of 1939 


Source: 


The National All-Around Championship. (du- 
Pont Trophy Match, the Pentathlon of the Na- 
tional Matches, based on points gained in selected 
pistol, small bore and big bore matches.) Walter 
R. Walsh, ist Lt. U.S. M. C. R., 1058 x 1150. 

The N. R, A. .30 Caliber Rifle Individual Cham- 
Pionship. (Wright Memorial Trophy, six separate 
events are fired over a four-day period to decide 

championship.) Thomas J. Jones, Sgt. U. S. 
M, C., 636 x 655. 

The National Military Rifie Individual Cham- 
Lad (U. S. Service Rifle, the ‘‘Daniel Boone”’ 

ophy to the winner.) Coats Brown, Sgt. U. S. 
Infantry, 288 x 300. 

The National Military Rifle Team Champion- 
shiv. Infantry, 2757. 

The President’s Match. (Slow fire service rifie 
individual championship. The 100 competitors 
turning in the highest score in this event receive 
brassards designating them as ‘‘The President’s 


Hundred.’’) Thomas J. Jones, Sgt. U. S. M. C., 
147 x 150. 

The Wimbledon Cup Match. (Long range free 
Tifie championship. Second oldest American 


Shooting trophy is the Wimbledon Cup which was 
presented to the American Rifie Team in 1875 by 
Princess Louise, daughter of Queen Victoria.) Al- 
fred L. Wolters, Pic. U. S. M. C., 100-27V's. 

The National Small Bore Rifle Individual 
(Critchfield Trophy, based on the 
Scores fired in eight leading small bore matches.) 
Vere Hamer, Minnesota, 3192 x 3200. 

The National Small Bere Team Championship. 


National Rifle Association of America 


(The Caswell Trophy.) Ohio State Rifle Team, 
2390 x 2400. 

National Collegiate Rifle Team Championship. 
(Small bore.) U.S. Naval Academy, 1891. °° 

National Junior Rifle Team Championship. 
(Small bore, @ series of ten postal matches for 
aes or high school clubs.) Munhall, Pa. 3500 
x : 

The N. R. A. All-Caliber Pistol Championship. 
(Based on three different types of handguns, «using 
each of them slow, timed and rapid fire.) Emmett 
E. Jones, Los Angeles Police, 858 x 900. 

The National Military Pistol Individual Cham- 
pionship. (.45 caliber.) P. M. Chapman, U.'S. 
Treasury, 280 x 300. 

The National Military Pistol] Team Champion- 
ship. United States Marine Corps, 1315 x 1500. 

Small Bore Rifle Team Match for the Pershing 
Trophy. (Fired at London, England, between the 
United States and Great Britain.) United States, 
3950 x 4000. 

The Dewar International Match. (The 1939 
match marked the thirtieth anniversary of the 
introduction of the Dewar International Small 
Bore Team Match between 20-man teams repre- 
senting the English speaking countries. Each na- 
tion fires on its home range and scores are ex- 
changed by cable.) United States, 7954 x 8000. 

International Pistol Team Match. (Open to 
Great Britain, Dominion of Canada, Republic of 
Cuba, Mexico and the United States. Team con- 
sists of ten shooters.) United States 1821; Canada 
1738; Great Britain 1724; Cuba 1581. 


Trap Shooting Records for 1939 


Grand American Championships—Vandalia, O., 

August 21-25. 40th renewal. 

Champion of Champions—W. A. Peterson, Lynn, 
Mass., 100 x 100. 

Husband and Wife—Mr. and Mrs. J. Sanders, 
Keyser, W. Va., 382 x 400. 

Junior—R. Etchen (16), Wichita, Kans., 97 x 100. 

Sub-Junior—R. Fienup (14), St. Louis, Mo., 
98 x 100. 

Veteran—J. Peterson (75), Randall, Iowa, 98 x 


No. American Hdcp.—(Men) P. O. Harbage, W. 
Jefferson, O., 200 x 200. 
No. American Hdep.—(Women) Mrs. W. Gilbert, 


_ Madison, Wis., 98 x 100. 


Team Championship—West defeated East, 1,958 
1,945 x 2,000. 
thin AAJ. Lindsay, Okmulgee, Okla., 200 x 


ae oo A—R. A. King, Wichita Falls, Tex., 200 
Ar 


4 : 
lass B—E. H. Schmidt, Xenia, O., 197 x 200. 
; ass C—R. W. Miller, Grove City, Minn., 198 


* ties D—G. Adrian, Monroeville, Ind., 193 x 200. 


Professional—F. Tomlin, Glassboro, N. J., 199 
x 200. 
State Team—Ohio five-man team, 984 x 1,000. 


Grand American Preliminary—W. R. Wintering- 
ham, Barrington, Ill., 98 x 100. 

National Doubles—J. Riggs, Conshohocken, Pa., 
97 


x 100. ae 
Professional Doubles—C. J. Mos, Cincinnati, O., 
94 x 100. 

Grand American Handicap—(Profs.) H. Clark, 
Goshen, O., 99 x 100. ‘ 

Grand American Handicap—(Women) Mrs. R. 
Meadows, Des Moines, O., 94 x 100. 

Grand American Handicap—(Profs.) H. Clark, 
Alton, Ill., 97 x 100. 
American Amateur Championships, Travers Island, 

N. Y., May 5-7. Results: 

Singles (Class AA)—S. Crothers (16 yds.), Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa., 197 x 200 


Singles (Class A)—H. T. Bulock (16 yds.), Vine- ~ 


land, N. J., 197 x 200. > 
Singles (Class B)—J. J. Vaugonsic, Vineland, 
N._J., 194 x 200. f 
Doubles—J. Hiestand, Hillsboro, O., 97 x 100. 


Distance—J. D. Riggs, Conshohocken, Pa. (24 


yds.), 97 x 100. 


2 National Skeet Winners, 1939 


: Source: National Skeet Shooting Association. 
- Fifth annual championships, San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 8-12, 1939. 


_ 236 X 250: 


¥ 
wy 


m, 84 x 100. 
“SMALL-GAUGE—Men’s: Don Sperry, 


ALLGAUGE—Men’s: Walt Dinger, Tulsa, Okla. 427 x 250; Women’s: Patricia Laursen, Akron, oO. 


[GH-OVER-ALL—Robert Parker, Tulsa, Okla. 534 x 550. 
Pabnry GA ‘GE—Men’s: Dor Sperry, Flint, Mich. 99 x 100; Women’s: Mrs. E. B. Hochwalt, Ed- 


Flint, Mich., 99 x 100; Women’s, Mrs. M. L. Smythe, Aurora, 


100 x 100. oh 


¥—Allgauge: E. L. Ilgner, Los Angeles, Calif. 244 x 250. “ 
sla bade d, crate metry E ae: 
-smallgauge: Harold Russell, Minneapolis, Minn., 84 x 100. 
Marble Shooting Championship of 1939 


- pnited Marble-Shooting Championship, 
anced, Sa June 30, won by Harry DeBoard 
, Landenberg, N. J., who defeated J. Will 


\ 


i, Lake City, 
eee waa eleven games and lost five in his 


climb to the championship. 


Tenn., in the final round. 


9295 


ae 


’ 


t 


Richard Shaughnessy, Dedham, Mass. 94 x 100; Women’s: Mrs. M,” | 


' Robert E. Eberle, Princeton. 


' American Round, 179-1299. 


930 . Sporting Events—Archery Championships; Amateur Wrestling — 


Archery Championships of 1939 and Records 
Source: National Archery Association of the United States. 
1939 CHAMPIONS 


Man Champion—Pat Chambers, Portland, Ore.: Single York Round, 134-826; Double York Round, 
272-1581; Single American Round, 90-700; Double American Round, 180-1398. 
Double 


Woman Champion—Mrs. Belvia Carter, Seattle, Wash.: Single National Round, 12-466; 

National Round, 143-919; Single Columbia Round, 72-538; Double Columbia Round, 144-1066. 
Junior Boy Champion—Fred Folberth, Cleveland, Ohio: Single Junior American Round, 

Double Junior American Round, 180-1336, 

_ Junior Girl Champion—Jean Schweitzer, Lakewood, Ohio; Single Junior Columbia Round, 

Double Junior Columbia Round, 134-796. 

Men’s Regular Style Flight Shoot Champion—Curtis L. Hill, Dayton, Ohio. Distance: 517 yds, 1 ft. 
Men’s Free Style Flight Shoot Champion—Bruce Robertson, Milwaukee, Wis. Distance: 536 yds., 2 it., 
8 in. 

Women’s Regular. Style Flight Shoot Champion—Mrs. Millie Hill, Dayton, O. Distance: 374 yds., 2 ft., 

in 

7 ' 
Women’s Free Style Flight Shoot Champion—Glendolene Vinyard, Candby, Ore. Distance: 455 yds.. 
in 


ALL-TIME RECORDS AND RECORD HOLDERS: | 
Single York Round—134-826. Pat Chambers, Portland, Ore. (1939). 
Double York Round—262-1614. Pat Chambers, Portland, Ore. (1938). 
Single American Round—90-722. Russ Hoogerhyde, Northbrook, Ill. 
Double American Round—180-1424. Russ Hoogerhyde, Northbrook, Ill. 
Single National Round—72-494. Miss Jean A. Tenney, Clear Spring, Md. d 
Double National Round—141-939. Miss Jean A. Tenney, Clear Spring, Md. (1938). 
Single Columbia Round—72-552. Mrs. Beatrice Hodgson, San Pedro, Cal. (1939). 
Double Columbia Round—144-1088. Miss Jean A. Tenney, Clear Spring, Md. (1938). 
Single American Round for Women—90-640. Mrs. Olive Besco Layer, Clarendon Hills,\ Tl. (1936). 
Double American Round for Women—177-1271, Miss Jean A. Tenney, Clear Spring, Md. (1938). 
Single Junior American Round—90-698. Sonny Johns, Tacoma. Wash. (1938). Ms 
Double Junior American Round—180-1370. Sonny Johns, Tacoma, Wash. (1938). 
Single Junior Columbia Round—72-546. Myrta Longley, San Jose, Calif. (1938). 
Double Junior Columbia Round—144-1082. Myrta Longley, San Jose, Calif. (1938). { ’ 
Regular Style Flight Shoct (Men) 517 yards, 1 foot, Curtis L. Hill, Dayton, Ohio, (1939). . 
Free Style Flight Shoot (Men) 614 yards, 6 inches. Curtis L. Hill, Dayton, O. (1936). 8 
Flight Shoot for Women—374 yards, 2 feet, 5 inches. Mrs. Millie Hill, Dayton, Ohio. (1939). 
Free Style Women’s Flight Shoot—455 yards, 8 inches. Glendolene Vinyard, Candby, Ore. (1938): 


EASTERN ARCHERY ASSOCIATION ‘ 


York Round Champion, C. J. Weese, Newark, N. J.—Single York Round, 135-715; Double York Round, 


267-1425. 
American Round Champion, C. J. Weese, Newark, N. J.—Single American Round, 89-675; Double ~~ 


90-674; 
71-443; 


(1939). 


National Round Champion, Miss Anne Weber, Bloomfield, N. J.—Si i -497- 
aati National Round, pon a ‘ : ngle National Round, 71-497; 

‘olumbia Roun ampion, Miss Anne Weber, Bloomfield, N. J.—Si - - 
Double Columbia Round, 144-1070. ingle: Columb oan 


i 
CHICAGO PARK DISTRICT ARCHERS - ae 


Midgets—L. Eeere le, peoached. eee’ ers. : 
Junior Boys—Walter Laws, Palmer Park. Novice Girls—Bett: Juh + 
Junior Girls—Charlotte Clark, Chicago Archers. | Archers. xu unin Fark A 


Intermediate Boys—Jim Anderson, Jackson Park. 

cee Girls—Anita Redman, Portage 
Park. 

Senior Men—C. A. Layer, Columbus Park. 

Serior Women—Minerva Lanzer, Columbus Park. 

Novice Boys—George Kuprasch, Georgian Arch- 


Novice Men—John Davis, Columbus Park. 
oo Women—Mary Hawkins, American Air 
. Open Team Shoot—Chicago Archers (Rennette 
Yanke, Mrs. Olga Yanke, Mrs. r 
Ruth Erlenbaugh). mia Bsr 


Amateur Wrestling in 1939 


National A, A. U. Championships 
San Francisco, Cal., March 24-26 
112 Ilbs.— Herbert T. Farrell, Roselle Park (N. J.) 
High School. 118 Ibs.—Tom Imoto, Fullerton Ju- 
nior College, California. 123 lbs.—Ed Collins; 
New York Athletic Club. 134 Ilbs.—Bill Renfro, 
Southwestern State Teachers College, Oklahoma. 
145 lbs.—Donald L. Taylor, New York Athletic 
Club. *158 Ibs.—Walter C. Jacobs, Ithaca (N. Y.) 
¥Y. M. C, A. *174 Ibs.—Albert Crawford, New 
York Athletic Club. 191 Ibs,—Virgil Cavagnaro, 
Multnomah Athletic Club, Portland, Ore. Heavy- 
peste se Mose Sims, Southwestern State Teachers 
College, Oklahoma. Team—Southwestern State 
Teachers College, Oklahoma. 
*Retained title. 
Eastern Intercollegiate Championships 
New Haven, Conn., March 10-11 » 
#121 Ibs.—Robert Mathers, Cornell. 128 Ibs.— 
136 Ibs.—Frank A. 


145 Ibs,—Harold J. Masem, 


Gleason, Penn State. 
155 Ibs.—Edward E. Hagerman, Lehigh. 


Lehigh. 


oe ) * 


Wesley Wallace, competing in the 
Fordham University, ran the 500 meters ye 
(Jan. 7, 1939) at the Knights of Columbus games 
in the Thirteenth Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. 


165 lbs.—Thompson King, Lehigh. 175 Ibs.—Hen 
ate ote eee Hea er ‘Class—Chiet 
‘ S eam— i 4 
*Retained title. ee 


National Collegiate A. A. Ch: io b 
Lancaster, Pa., March it faa! * 

121 Ibs.—Joe McDaniels, Oklahoma A. & M. 

128 lbs.—Dale Hanson, Minnesota. 136 Ibs.—Archie 
Deutschman, Illinois. 145 Ibs,—Harold Nichols. _ 
Michigan. 155 Ibs.—Stanley Henson, Oklahoma 
A, & M, 165 pounds—Henry Matthes, Lehigh 
195 Ibs.—Ch Hs Traicoff, Indiana. Heavyweight 
— Tell, ahoma A. & M, —Okla- 

homa A. & M., 22 points. act oy bec re ; 


Western Conference Champio: rg 

181 TosHelinan” tec ne RES 
iy — an, nois. 1 — ; 

Minnesota. 136 ba. —Deutechimat, Tino ta 

bs.—H. Nichols, Michigan. 155 Ibs.—Lazzara In+ 
diana. 165 Ibs.—McDaniels, Indiana. lbs— 5 

Traicoff, Indiana. Heavyweight—Nead, | Iowa, ae 
dant 


Team—Indiana, 27 points, 


Wallace lowered the world record of 1:05 made 
by Alan Helffrich in 1 fod oy ee 
later by Phil Edwards,» “"¢ Cdualled two years 

as Ls > 


‘ 


» 
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Sporting Events—Billiard Results and Records 
Billiard Records 


Source: C. C. Peterson, 2nd vice-president, National Billiard Association 


18-1 BALKLINE, 316 x 7 ANCHOR BLOCKS 
American Champion 


1897, George F. Slosson: 1898, Jacob Schaefer 
(Wizard); 1898, Frank Ives. 


World Champion 


1903-05, Maurice Vignaux; 1906, Willie Hoppe: 
1907, George B. Sutton; 1907, Willie Hoppe: 1908, 
Jacob Schaefer (Wizard); 1908, George B. Sutton 
(by forfeit); 1908, George F! Slosson; 1909-11, 
Willie Hoppe; 1912, George B. Sutton; 1913, Ora 
C. Morningstar; 1914, Willie Hoppe; 1915-39, no 
tournaments. 


18-1 BALKLINE 
1926, Jake Schaefer, Jr.—high run in match play 
212, high grand average in match play 60, high 
grand average in match play 36; 1927, Welker Coch- 
* Tan, Jr.—high run in exhibition 353, high grand 
average in exhibition 150; high grand average in 
exhibition 61. 


18-2 BALKLINE 
1910, Harry P. Cline; 1910-20, Willie Hoppe; 
1921-22, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.; 1923-24, Willie 
Hoppe; 1925, Edward Horemans (disputed match— 
Schaefer won in play-off); 1925, Jacob Schaefer, 
dr.; 1926, Erich Hagenlacher: 1927, Welker Coch- 


» Yan; 1928, Edward Horemans; 1929, Jacob Schae- 


fer, Jr.; 1930-33, no tournaments: 1934, Welker 
Cochran; 1935, Welker Cochran; 1936-29, no tour- 
naments. 


18-2 BALKLINE RECORDS 

High run match, 432—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; 
high average, 400—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high 
Soar average tournament, 57.14—Jacob Schaefer, 
r., 1925; high grand ayerage match, 93.75—Jacob 
Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high run exhibition match, 
585—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high grand aver- 
age 2400 pts, 120—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high 
run exhibition, 684—Welker Cochran, 1926. 


14-1 BALKLINE 
1914, Willie Hoppe—high run 303; high grand 
average 25.75; high single average 40. 
28-2 Le cgagertins aE A eed 
1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.; 1938, Jaco! chaefer, 
ine 1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.—high run 132; high 
single average 35.70. 
71-2 BALKLINE } 
1938, Willie Hoppe—high run 248, high single 
average 83; high grand average 42. 


THREE eater ee is ae 

ed Eames; 1910, Alfredo TO; fs 

John Daly: 1910, Thos. Hueston; 1911, John Daly; 
1911, Alfredo DeOro; 1912, Joe Carney; 1912, John 
Hargan; 1913-14, Alfredo DeOro; 1915, George 
Moore; 1915, Wm. H. Huey; 1916, Alfredo DeOro; 


C. Peterson. 


Pe 
Greenleaf; 1925, Frank Taberski; 1926, Ralph 
Greenleaf; 1926, Erwin Rudolph; 1926, Thomas 
Hueston; 1927, Frank Taberski:; 1927-28, Ralph 
Greenleaf; 1928, Frank Taberski; 1929, Ralph 


14-2 BALKLINE ; 
1888, Eugene Carter; 1889, Frank C. Ives; 1890, 


Frank Maggioli; 1891, Eugene Carter; 1891, Frank 


Cc. Ives. 
18-2 BALKLINE 
1904, Al. Taylor; 1907, Albert Cutler; 1923, Chas. 
High run, 162, Albert Cutler; high 
average, 40, Albert Cutler; high grand average, 
26.67, Charles C. Peterson. 


JUNIOR CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline Billiards 
1923-24, Tadeo Suganuma; 1924, Albert Cutler; 
1924, Dave McAndless; 1925, Tadeo Suganuma; 
i925, Kamatare Suzuki; 1926, Kinrey Matsuyama. 
High Run, 18.5, Jean Bruno; high average, 42.85, 
Tadeo Suganuma-Kinrey Matsuyama; grand aver- 
age, 21.05, Kinrey Matsuyama. 


14-1 POCKET BILLIARDS RECORDS 

High run, 126, Ralph Greenleaf; high run, 153, 
Andrew Ponzi; high run, 125, Bennie Allen; high 
run, 125, Geo. Kelly; high single average, 63, 
Ralph Greenleaf; high single average, 41.75, Ben- 
nie Allen; high individual grand average, 11.02, 
Ralph_Greenleaf; high individual grand average, 
8.14, James Caras; high run, 125, Bennie Allen; 
high single average, 41.60, Bennie Allen. 


CUSHION CAROM CHAMPION 
1933, Willie Hoppe; 1934-39, no tournaments. 


CUSHION CAROM RECORDS 
High Runs—Willie Hoppe (match), 53; Chas. C. 
Peterson (exhibition), 104. 
High Averages—Willie Hoppe, high single, 11.36; 
Willie Hoppe, high grand average, 6.43. 


AMATEUR BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline : 
1910, E. W. Gardner; 1911, J. F. Poggenburg; — 
1912, M. D. Brown; 1913, Joseph Mayer; 1914, EB.” 
W. Gardner; 1915, Nathan Hall; 1916, C. Huston; 
1917, Dave McAndless; 1918, Perey Collins; 1919, 
C. Heddon; 1920, E. T. Appleby; 1921, Percy Col- 
lins; 1922, E. T. Appleby, International champion; 
1923, Perey Collins, Nat. 18-1 champion—F. S, | 
Appleby; 1924, E. T. Appleby; 1925, F. S. Appleby; 
1926-28, John Clinton; 1929, E. T. Appleby, Ama- 
teur Billiard Assn.; 1929, Percy Collins, Amateur 
Billiard Assn.; 1929, M. C. Walgren, Amateur Bil- 
liard Assn.; 1929, R.. V. Fessenden, Amateur Bil- 


a4 Ellis; 1916, Charles McCourt; 1916, 
mi Huh ekg 1916, George Moore; 1917, Charles 
McCourt; 1917, R. L. Cannafax; 1917-18, Alfredo 
DeOro; 1918-18, Augie Kieckhefer; 1919, Alfredo 
DeOro: 1919, R. L. Cannafax; 1920, John Layton; 
1921, Augie Kieckhefer; 1921-23, John Layton; 
1923, Tiff Denton; 1924, R. L. Cannafax; 1925, 
R. L. Cannafax; 1926-27, Otto Reiselt; 1927, Augie 
 Kieckhefer; 1928, Otto Reiselt; 1928, John Layton; 
4930, John Layton; 1931, Arthur Thurnblad; 1932, 
‘Augie Kieckhefer; 1933, Welker Cochran; 1934, 
John Layton; 1935, Welker Cochran; 1936, Willie 
Hoppe; 1937, Welker Cochran; 1938, Welker Coch- 
Tan; 1939, Joe Chamaco. 


THREE-CUSHION RECORDS 
i Tift D ast mi930 Gus Copulos, 17 
eS i nton, 17; , Gus Copulos, 17; 
yee Prone Leyton, 18," 1927,’ Willie Hoppe, 20; 
4998’ Willie Hoppe, 25; 1936, Willie Hoppe, 15; 
sy er nace, 1. man: 1929, Charles Jordan; 1929, Max’ Shimon; 

Es Set Aero e etic Reiselt, 100; | 1930, Joseph Hall; 1930, Max Shimon; 1930, sae 
i It, 50; 7 fe : ; 1931," Fra emming; -35, 

i 2s Otto. Rtselt, "150: 1930; John Layton, 50; | Harper, 193), Prank world’s champion; 1937, | 
_ 1938; Joe Chamaco. A. Primeau; 1938, Gene Deardorff; 1939, no tourna- 
a7 High Grand Average ment. d 
DWqelker Cochran, 1.123. WOMEN CHAMPIONS | 
elas 14-1 Pocket Billiards 


_" NATIONAL THREE-CUSHION CHAMPION ional—1932 39, Ruth McGinnis, - 
we 1034, ‘Kinrey Matsuyama. ¥ Amateur 1032-34, Gertrude MeBVoy; 1935, Ruth _ 
“ae POCKET BILLIARD _| Harvey; 1936-39, no tourn 5 i 
omas Hueston; 1910, Jerome Keogh; ” "RECORDS 


_ 1910, Th s 
ats Alfredo raf ee ei dem 1bi8, Hed Ruth MoGinnis—High run, 128 (442 x 9 table); 
Easton: ieee, Frank Taberski; 1919-24, Ralph! high run, 85 (5 x 10 table). 


a ase 


liard Assn.; 1930, Percy Collins; 1931, E. T. ne 
pleby; 1932, Albert Poensgen (Germany), World’s 
champion; 1933, no tournament; 1934-36, Edward 
Soussa; 1937-39, no tournaments. ; ‘ 


RECORDS t 
14-2 Balkline 
Calvin .Demarest—High run, 202; high single 
average, 28; high grand average, 20. ‘e 


18-2 Balkline a 

run, 248, Francis S. Appleby; high sing’ . 
pe 60, John Clinton; high grand average, 
18.57, John Clinton. ' 


THREE-CUSHION Ae i tee 
Pierre Maupone; 1911, Charles Morin; 
rece Newman; 1920, W. B. Huey; 1921, Earl 
Lookabaugh; 1922, Frank Flemming; 1923, Robert 
M. Lord; 1934, Frank Flemming; 1925-26, Dr. A. J. 
Harris; 1927, Dr. L. P. Macklin; 1928, J. N. Boze- 


932 Sporting Events—Fencing and Handball Championships 
Fencing Championships for 1939 
Source: Amateur Fencers League of America; national rankings 

y FOIL pe EPEE 

1, Norman Lewis 1. Loyal Tingley 

2. Edward Cariagno 2. Andrew Boyd chek 

3. John R. Huffman 3. Lt. G. M, Heiss, U. 5. A. 

4. Warren A. Dow. 4, Norman Lewis | 

5. Hugh A. Alessandroni 5. Jose R. etic ere 

6. Daniel Bukantz . bie ype 

&: Demell Every 8. Comd. Leonard Doughty, U. S. N. 
§. Nathaniel Lubell 9. Winslow Cornett 
10. Lt. Richard Steere, U.S. N. 10. Harry Mortimer : Ow 

SABRE WOMEN’S F 

I> Norman C. Amitage 1. Miss Helen Mayer 

2. John R. Huffman 2. Miss Madeline Dalton 

3. Miguel A. DeCapriles 3. Mrs, Jarmila C. Vokral 

4. Samuel T. Stewart, Jr. 4. Miss Mildred Stewart 

5. Jose R. deCapriles 5. Miss Barbara Cochrane 

6. Edward Carfagno 6. Mrs. Marion Lloyd Vince . 

7. Ralph E. Marson 7. Mrs. Carol Alessandroni Hamilton 
8. Bela de Nagy 8. Miss Helena Mroczkowska 

9. Nickolas Muray 9. Miss Maria Cerra _ 
10. Erwin S. Acel 10. Mrs. Lisel Oppenheim 

AMATEUR FENCERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA : 

_ National Senior Individual — Foil: Norman (Tracy Jaeckel, Lt. G. M. Heiss, 


Lewis, Salle Santelli, New York. Sabre: Norman 
C. Armitage, Fencers Club, New York. Epee: 
Loyal Tingley, Chicago University, Chicago. . 3- 
Weapon: Jose R. deCapriles, Salle Santelli, New 
York. Cutdoor Epee: Tracy Jaeckel, Fencers Club, 


' New York. Outdoor Sabre: Norman C. Armitage, 


Fencers Club, New York. Women’s Foil: Helene 
Mayer, unattached. 

National Junior Individual—Foil: Ralph E. Mar- 
son, New York Athletic Club, New York. Epee: 
Alfred Skrobisch, Fencers Club, New York. Sabre: 
Anthony Hyde, Philadelphia Sword Club, Phila- 
delphia. Women’s Foil: Miss Mildred Stewart, 
Salle Santelli, New York. 

National Senior Team—Foil: Salle Santelli, New 
York. (Miguel A. deCapriles, Jose R. deCapriles, 
Norman Lewis, Warren A. Dow.) Epee: Fencers 


Club, New York. 
U.S. A., Norman C. Armitage.) Sabre: New York 
Athletic Club, New York. (John R. Hufiman, 
Ralph Marson, Ervin Acel.) 3-Weapon: Salle San- 
telli, New York. (Jose R. deCapriles, Warren A. 
Dow, Miguel A. deCapriles, Philip Lubart.) 
Women’s Foil: Salle d’Armes Vince, New York. 
(Miss Madeline Dalton, Miss Maria Cerra, Mrs. 
Marion Lloyd Vince.) : % 

National Junior Team—Foil: Salle d’Armes Vince, 
(Daniel Bukantz, Nathaniel Lubell, Sidney Kaplan.) 
Epee: Fencers Club, New_York. (Hugh Alessan- 
droni, Winslow Cornett, Robert Driscoll.) Sabre: 
Columbia University, New York. (Gordon T. Wal- 
lace, Leo Wise, James B. Welles.) Women’s Foil: 
Salle Santelli, New York. (Barbara Cochrane, 
Dorothy deCapriles, Mildred Stewart.) 


ALL EASTERN CHAMPIONSHIP 


Individual—Foil: Warren A. Dow, Salle Santelli, 
New York. Epee: Norman Lewis, Salle Santelli, 


PACIFIC COAST 


Open Individual—Foil: Edward Carfagno, Los 
Angeles Athletic Club, Los Angeles, Calif. Epee: 
John L. Thompson, Olympic Club, San Francisco, 
Calif. Sabre: Edward Carfagno, Los Angeles Ath- 
letic Club, Los Angeles. Women’s Foil: Helene 
Mayer, unattached, San Francisco. 

Intermediate Individual—Foil: Harry Mortimer, 
Olympic Club, San Francisco. .Epee: DeLoss Mc- 
Graw, unattached, Los Angeles. Sabre: Lt. Ker- 
mit R. Schweidel, U.S. A., Funke Fencing Academy, 
San Francisco. Women’s Foil: Louise Reordan, 
Los Angeles Athletic Club, Los Angeles. 

Junior Individual — Foil: Sydney Getzowitz, 
Faulkner School of Fencing, Los Angeles. Epee: 


New York. Women’s Foil: Mrs. Jarmila Vokral, 
Salle Hermann, Philadelphia. 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Wayland Gilbert, Los Angeles Athletic Club, Los 
Angeles. Sabre: Salvatore Giambra, Gruppo Gio- 
vanile Italiano Americano, San Francisco. Wo- 
men’s Foil: Maxine McMasters, The Cavaliers, Los 
Angeles. E : 
Open Team—Foil: Olympic Club, San Francisco. 
(Ferard Leicester, Harry Mortimer, Alfred Sny- 
der.) Epee: Los Angeles Athletic Club, Los An- 
geles. (Fred Linkmeyer, Duris de Jong, Edward 
Carfagno.) Sabre: Los Angeles Athletic Club, Los 


Angeles. Women’s Foil: Unattached team, San 
Francisco. (Helen Mayer, Roberta Fritz, Eliza- 
beth Hankey.) 
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MIDWESTERN CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Open Individual—Foil: Frank S. Righeimer, Jr., 
Illinois Division, Chicago. 


Illinois Division, Chicago. Sabre: William Osis, 


Michigan Division, Detroit. Women’s Foil: Carol 


Epee: Loyal Tingley, | King, Illinois Division, Chicago. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS 


Foil—Vincent DePoix, Navy; Epee—Salvatore 
Manzo, Army; Saber—Abraham Campo, Navy: 
Women’s Foil—Miss Helena Mroczkowska, Hofstra. 


Foil team—Navy; Epee team—Nayy; Saber team— ~ 


Columbia; 3-Weapon team—Navy; Women’s team 
—Hofstra College. 


WESTERN CONFERENCE CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Foil—Chaikin, Ohio State; Epee—Naylor, North- 


western; Sabre—Gustafson, Chicago; Team—Chi- 
cago. 


Handball Champions in 1939 


Source: Harold Rosenthal, New York City 


’ FOUR-WALL 
aoe singles—Angelo Trulio, West Side 


Metropolitan doubles—Harry Handler and Joe 
Samson, Castle Hill S. C. 

N. Y. State singles—Eddie Linz, New York A. C. 

N, . State doubles—Eddie Linz and Frank 
Coyle, New York A. C. 

pnee national singles—Joe Gordon, Los An- 
geles. 

Junior national doubles—Wm. Badham and W. 
Warren, Los Angeles. 

Senior national singles—Joseph Platak, Chicago. 

Senior national doubles—Eddie Linz and Frank 
Coyle, New York A. C, 


ONE-WALL 
Metropolitan singles—Joe Garber, Trinity Club, 
New York. 


Metropolitan doubles— Harry Goldstein and 
George Baskin, Trinity Club. ¢ 


pas Y¥. State singles—Harry Michitsch, Trinity 
ub. 


N. ¥. State doubles—Morton and Seymour Alex- 
ander, Trinity Club. 


National Singles—Harry Michitsch, Trinity Club. 


National doubles—Harry Goldstein and George 
Baskin, Trinity Club. 


Metropolitan women—Miss Lucy Caruso ven- t 
hall A. C. i ; oa 


SS 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 933 


THE TURF 


Time is expressed in minutes and seconds. Dollars | 5,280 feet, or 1,760 yards. A furlong is one-eighth of 
Means the winner’s share of the purse. A mile is a mile, or 660 feet, or 220 yards; SS wis =, 70 yards. 


Belmont Park 
FUTURITY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


AS. Sd ae 
Year Winner, weight Time {Dollars |} Year Winner, weight Time |Dollars 
1888. .}Proctor Knott (112)...... 1.15 Thunderer (122) 1.11 4-5! 16,590 
1889. -|Chaos (109)........22212! 116 ..|Campfire (125)... 222122. 1.13 4-5] 17/340 
= 4890. .| Potomac (115)... . 2.2.2.2: 1.14 = 3| Papp (227 err oat oon. Ske 1.12 15,600 
1891. .|His Highness (130)........ 115 Dunboyne (127).......... 1.12 4-5] 23,360 
y 1892. ./Morello (118)... 2.222507! 1.12 «| Man a War Ci27) 2c 55-5 aoe 1.11 3-5] 26,650 
2 1893. .}Domino (130)............ 1.12 20..)/Step Lightly (116)........ 1.12 1-5| 35,870 
; 1894. ./The eeeene cs (412). ap eel ..(Bunting (117)... 20... 26.8. 1.11 2-5] 39,700 
1895. .|Requital (115)... .~ atl 22../Sally’s Alley (116). ....... 111 47,550 
= Ogden thi) 1,10 -.]St. James (130)... ......../1.10 2-5] 64,810 
p 1897. ./L’ Alouette (115) Lil .| Mother Goose (114) .|1.10 4-5 fr 
* fe 1898..|Martimas (118)... .| 1.12 .-|Pompey (127) 1.23 58,480 
1899. .}Chacornac (114)..... .. {1.10 ../Seapa Flow (122). -. 1.22 5,980 
. 1900. .|Ballyhoo ney PES} Fo 7506: 1.10 ..|Anita Peabody (124) J 1.25 4-5} 91,790 
’ 1901...) Yankee (119)............. 1.09 ..|High Str (122)... 1.19 97,990 
¥ 1902. ./Savable (119) . j114 a .3|Whichone: (125)\.% . ou Fone 1.19 3-5] 105,730 
1903. .| Hamburg Belle (114) Se ars 1.13 36,600 |}1930. .|Jamestown (130).......... 1.20 3-5 6 
A OG 2 aaa en 11 4-5) 40,830 ||1931..|Top Flight (127).......... 1.21 7 
1905. .;Ormondale (117) 114-5) 32,96071/1932..)Kerry Patch (122)........ 1.24 2-5) 88,690 
. -|Bleetioneer (117) 133-5) 36,880 /}/1933. . Singing Wood (122)......, 1.21 81,7 
ai 21907. ./Colin (125). ........ 111-5) 26,640 ||/1934. .|Chance Sun a ag are kane 1.17 3-5) 77,510 
; 1908. .|Maskette (118) 111-5) 26,110 |/1935. .|Tintagel (122).. ... {1.17 2-5) 67,620 
1909. en (126) . 11 4-5) 24,100 |/1936 1.16 2-5) 56,7 
1910. .|Novelty (127) -12 1-5} 25,360 ||1937 1.15 1-5) 56, 
1913. ./Pennant (119).. ..{/L15 15,060 ||1938 -|1.16 4-5) 57,045 
1914. . Trojan an en Aare 16 4-5) 16,010 |/1939 .11.16 4-5] 57,710 
Gistance to 1902 was 6 furlongs, from 1892 to | from 1925 to 1934, 7 furlongs, and since 1934, 614 


The 
1903, 534 furlongs; from 1903 to 1925, 6 furlongs: | furlongs. The race was not run in 1911 and 1912, 


SUBURBAN (3 YEARS OLD AND UP) 
(Distance 10 furlongs) 


Year Winner, age, weight Time {Dollars;| Year Winner, age, weight Time |Dollars 


1884. .|Gen. Monroe o (124) ....|2.11 3-4) 4,945 The race was not run in 1911, 1912 and 1914. 
1885. .|Pontiac (4) (102 2.09 1-2) 5,855|/}1913..)Whisk Broom Ii (6) (138). ae 000 
1886. .|Troubadour (4) dirs .|2.12 1-4 5,697) |1915-.|Stromboli (4) (122). . 2-5} 3,925 
1887. .|Burus (4) ( BAY SES '065||1916. .|Friar Rock g (101 1). ; eb oe 31450 
1888. .|Elkwood (5) (119) ..|2.07 1-2} 6,812] |1917. -|Boots (6) (122 Be 4'900 
1889. .|Raceland (4) (120) 2.09 4-5 6,900/|1918..|Johren (3) (110 0): a. 5/5. staiotaaahg 2.06 5,850 
1890. .|Salvator (4) (1 2.06 4-5 1919. .|Corn Tassel (5) (108) 5,200 
891 antaka (5. 2.07 9 1920. .|Paul Jones (3) (106, 6,350 
Hees itor ott... ee S| 17708 10a) Fauee OR site 
3. .|Lowlander (5) (1 . = fr; . .|Capt. Alcoe 1 
3 ae po ¢ wi 5 : 2.06 1-5) 12,070} |1923..|Grey Lag 135) _ 7,800 
i305. Rauxarcie (4) ats Str 2.07 4-5| 4,730} | 1924. _|Mad Hatter (8) (125) 9/150 
1896. .|Henry of ‘a Dee’ ¢5 sagen) 2.07 5,850} |1925../Sting (4) (122). i 11,300 
1897. .|Ben Brush (4) (12 .|2.07 1-5 5,850 | | 1926. .|Crusader (3) (104) : 03 13,150 
898. 4) (119) 2.08 1-5| 6,800)|1927..|Crusader (4) (127) 02 2 11,875 
1899. .|Imp (5) (114) .|2.08 2-5} 6,800)|1928..|Dolan (4) (105).. -06 3-5) 13,675 
a ley Mack (4) (125 .|2.06 6,800) |1929..|/Bateau (4) (112). 03 2-5 100 
1901. .|Aleedo (112) 2.05 3-5 7,800} |1930..|/Petee Wrack (5) (122) ..|2.07 2-5) 11,850 
.-|Gold Hee 2.05 1-5| 7,800/|1931..|Mokatam (4) ( a BA re i! 2.02 2-5| 11,200 
1 a cander (3) 2.10 2-5] 16,490||1932..|White Clover II (6) (115). .}2.03 2-5| 11,100 
1904. .|Hermis (5) (127) 2.05 16,800} | 1933. .)Equipoise (5) (132)........ 02 ey 
1905. .|Beldame (4) (123 2.05 2-5; 16,800/|1934..|Ladysman (4) ( ‘i or 
Go Between (5 2.05 1-5} 16,800)|1935..|)Head Play (5) (114) 02 
: 1907. .| Nealon (4) (113) 2.06 2-5) 16,800/|1936. .|Firethorn 
1908. .|Ballot a5 da 03 19,750] |1937..|Aneroid (4 
a 1909. .|Fitz Herbert (3) (105).....|2.03 2-5) 3,850] /1938. .|Snark (5) (1 
a 1910. .|Olambala (4) (115)........ 2.04 2-5) 4,800//1939..|Cravat (4) (121). 
LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3 YR. OLDS) WITHERS STAKES (3 YR, OLDS) 
Xr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time a Winner, weight Fur.| Time Doll'rs” 
.-| 13 |2.45 3-5! 31,760')Blue Larkspur 1s) 8 |1.36 28,250 
1929 Gitane wor C36) 13 |2.511-5| 29'610|| Whichone (118).. 8 {1.38 1-5) 26,150 
1931|Twenty Grand (126) 13 |2.41 1-5] 29,700||Jamestown (118) . 8 |1.363-5) 27,300 
1932|Faireno (126)...... 13-|2.43 3-5| 24,985)| Boatswain (118). . .-| 8 {1.39 4-5) 21,600 
1933|War Glory (123). -. 13 |2.443-5| 21,400||The Darb (118).......-..- 8 {1.39 20,550 
Carry Over (116). 13 |2.44 18,110||Singing Wood a ee cir 8 |1.374-5 16,000 
Firethorn er ree Ae 13 |2.421-5) 16,780}|Rosemont (118) ........-. 8 |1.363-5} 11,250 
1936/Granville (126)........... 13 |2.43 3-5) 19,550/) White Gatkade. (LIB)ar siti 8 |1.371-5) 18,200 
4937 ntatling’ (V12).. 0.5.2.6 ee 13 |2.441-5) 19,950}|Flying Scot (118)........-- 8 {1.37 4-5] 15,000 
Magic Hour (112)......... 13 |2.45 16,880]|Menow (118).............- 8 {1.37 2-5) 15,000 
1939 RANTACELO), so ois, -.s.0Sp-s'<. +s 13 |2.42 3-5| 18,750||Johnstown (118) ..........- 8 |1.35 4-5| 15,750 
METROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) BELMONT STAKES (3 YR. OLD) A 
Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time | Winner, weight Fur.} Time |Doll’rs 
ee Ets errs [emulate rir Mas nie S| fs 
1.40 8,600! Blue Larkspur (126)....... 12 |2.32 4-5 59,650 
3 1.35 8,275||Gallant Fox (126).. .-.| 12 12.31 3-5] 66, 
8 |1.383-5| 71525||\Twenty Grand (126). 12 |2.293-5) 59,770 
8 {1.37 ,425||Faireno (126)..... 12 |2.32 4-5) 55,120 
8 |1.372-5| 4,725|)|Hurryoff (126)..... 12 |2.32 3-5) 49,490 
8 |1.37 3,480||Peace Chance (126) 12 |2.291-5) 43,410 
8 {1.381-5| 7,225||Omaha (126)...... ...| 12 |2.30 3-5) 35.480 
8 |1.36 2-5} 6,650)|Granville (126)..... «es| 12 |2.30 9,8 
8 |1.374-5| 6,675||War Admiral is a eee 12 |2.28 3-5] 38.020. 
8 {1.38 8,450| |Pasteurized (126).......... 12 |2.29 2-5) 34,530 
8 |1.371-5| 7,500||Johnstown (oe) 5 Sos elacaher ate 12 |2.29 3-5 020 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing ; 


a eee 


Belmont Park 


JEROME HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) 


COACHING CLUB AMER. OAKS (3 YR. OLDS) JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (3 YR. AND UP), 
Dy Winner, weight \Fur. Time |Doll’rs};; Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
3s | ae 2 ae SERS LE, 
1929'Sweet Verbena (114)....... 11 {2.18 16,625]|Diavolo (4) (125).......... 16 |3.24 10,900 
1930/Snowflake (121)............ 11 |2.18 2-5| 19,600|],Gallant Fox (3) (118 ihe 16 |3.242-5 300 
AGS Mambour (L212. ne cece 11 |2.20 2-5] 15'000||fwenty Grand (3) (114 16 |3.23 2-5} 10,400 
1922'Top Flight (121).......... 11 |2.201-5| 15.075||Gusto (3) (114) ........... 16 }3.25 2-5} 9,950. 
~ 41933\Edelweiss (114)..... Bre sbath's 11 |2.203-5| 12; eee Dark Secret (4) (125)...... 16 |3.25 1-5 400 
1934\Lady Reigh (111)......... 11 |2.18 4-5] 9,575||Dark Secret (5) ate Bi gy 16 |3.243-5) 7,700 
1935)Black Helen (121)......... 11 |2.18 4-5} _7,750||Firethorn (3) (117)........ 16 |3.241-5 250 
1936|High Fleet (111).......... 11 |2.19 3-5) 10, '575||Count Arthur i? (ia): 16 |3.242-5 2700 
1937|Dawn Play ot EH BOSE 11 |2.18 3-5] 10,575 |Firethorn (5) (124) ..-| 16 |3.26 6,200 
1938/Creole Maid (121)....... .| 11 [2.204-5| 10,425 |War Admiral (4) cia): 16 |3.24 4-5) 5,500 - 
1939,War Plumage (116) 11 {2.16 4-5} 11,500 |Cravat (4) (124). 16 [3.23 5,550 
: MATRON STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) JUVENILE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr Winner, weight Fur,| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time Doll’rs 
1929' Dustemall (115)........... 6 |1.11 25,250!|Black Majesty (115)....... 5 |0.59 4-5 ig, 250. 
1930; Baba Kenny (115)......... 6 |1.12 24,650||Equipoise (125)............ 5 |0.59 15.4 00 
1931|Top Flight (127)...........] 6 |1.11 3-5] 23,750)|Irene’s Bod, 2 ) FSi one hen Ve One 24,500 
1932|Barn Swallow (115)........ 6 }1.11 19,850}|Happy Gal (114). 5 10.57. 12,800 
1933! High Glee (115)........ ..| 6 {1.11 3-5) 18,800)| Black coer (122) . 5 |0.594-5 680 
1934| Nellie Flag ae 6 {1.10 4-5) 20,550||Plat-Eye (120 5 |0.59 5,710 
1935|Beanie M. (11 6 {1.114-5| 11,900}|Mareriel G38)" 5 |0.581-5) 7,255 
1936)Wand (115)...... 6 {1.11 _ 12,075} |Scintillator (119) & 5 {1.00 4-5 " 
1937|Merry Lassie G8). 6 {1.11 10,900||Perpetuate (111). .| 5 |0.574-5) 6,665 
1938/Dinner Date (109). 6 1.13 2-5] 16,700}|Maeline (119).............)..-. 0.57 3-5) 5,900 
1939| Miss Ferdinand (11 16 {1.12 14, 825) iCockerel: (119) « setae ce. 5 10.57 4-5! 4,775 
’ 

BROOK STEEPLECHASE (4 YR. AND UP) GRAND NATL. STEEPLE (4 YR. AND UP) 
Mr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time Doll'ra|| Winner, weight Fur.| Time ‘Doli'rs 
1929'Ruler (5) (135)...........- 20 /4.42 “0, 500 es Light (5) (151)........ 24 !5.46 34,450 
1930)Ruler (6) (155)............ 20 |4.44 12,050 Are Light (6) (159)........ 4 15.40 28,350 
1931|Sidney (4) (140)........... 20 |4.39 7,450||Green Cheese (4) (140)..... 24 |5.39 2-5) 28,250 
1932|Tourist II (7) (158)........ 20 |4.43 3,730]|Tourist II (7) (158)........ 24 |5,.49 8,200 
1933|Chenango (6) (163).......: 20 |4.43 2,120)|Best Play (4) (132)........ 24 |6.093-5]} 4,850 - 
1934|Rock Lad (143). 20 |5.01 2,550|| Battleship (7) (147)... ...| 24 |6.064-5) 5,900 
1935jAre Light (10) (154). 20 |4.464-5) 2,675)|Snap Back (5) (137). 24 |5.47 6,050 
1936|Bushranger (6) (168). 20 |4.461-5| 2, 700] 'Bushranger (6) (172). 24 |5.47 5,750 
1937) Yemasee (4) SPE = 20 |4.403-5) 4, "300 |Sailor Beware (5) (153 24 |5.403-5) 9,200 
1938/Ossabaw (4) (15 11] 20 |4.54 4-5| 4,475|| Annibal (5) (156)..... ~ .| 24 |6.03 8,100 
1939|Whad'on Chase ar (137) 2.2] 20 |4.47 4,700|:Whaddon On (4) (146).....| 24 |5.58 9,300 

CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) FASHION STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
el Winner, weight Fur.| Time eaten _Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs © 
Ns Oe (SATO a Ba ean aA 7 1.21 5,825 Adequate aM Se Peael nee ee 444 /0.52 1- 
F980 Mate (119)... 0... nen os 7 #(|1.214-5] 6,050||Zelide (119)..-.2222N00020. aig 0.52 8 e800 
1931 Bweaping Light (116)....... 7 {|1.204-5) 5,525)|Polonaise C134) sivasencter a epten 414|0.53 6.200 
1932|Dynastic (119) So ee 7 |1.204-5| 4/025||Glorify (119).......:....:: 414|0.521-5] 6,150 
1933) Hadagal (116) ............ 7 {1.172-5) 2,170||Blue for Boys (119)........ 4¥ |0.52 4-5 3/460 
1934|Balladier (124)............ 634]1.16 3-5) 3,520)|Motto (119). .........5... 414|0.522-5| 47375 
MO MOLOVATY (LTA). . ciens ee ee ee 634|1.17 2-5) 4,875||Mag Mell (114)........... 4146/0.54 4-5 ‘57 
1986|Privileged (122)...... 2 éi3 1.17 4,200||Apogee (110). 5.. 0.0... Toe. 414/0.514-5| 4/850 
1937|Menow (113) . 634/1.171-5} 4,225] |Catalysis (116)........... 416|0.551-5| 5,075 
1938|Porter's Mite (119 .-| 646/1.14 2-5] 4,650]/Sweet Patrice (116)......... 414/0.53 "450 
» 1939}Andy K (124)............. 6 14/1.17 6,875 t/Perids (L1G). oo... ca ek 414/052 4,250 


TOBOGGAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.) Time }|Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur. Time Doll’rs 
1929!Soul of Honor (106) 8 |1.361-5) 3,525'}Osmand (5y (129)....... 6 - 

1930/Mr. Sponge (117) 8 |1.372-5| 3/200||Balko (5) WARS © 6 1.1035 33 S380 
1931)Tronelad (10114). 8> 11.37 3,050!|Caruso (4) (120). .......... 6 |1.144-5| $950 
1932)Larranaga (117). 8 /|1.373-5) 2,725 Ong Q 129) 6 |1.093-4| 67550 
1933|Golden Way (114 8 |1.383-5) 1,585||Okapi (3 O47 6 (1.11 1-5) 35515 
1934! Kievex (115). . eee Hae 4,090||Okapi ‘S eet 6 |1.103-5 “250 
1935|Good Harvest. (107). et ss nw 8 |1.361-5| 5,410||Identify (4) (108)..... 6 -|1.113-5} 4/295 
1946|Goldeneye (105).......... 8 |1.363-5| 5,290||Singing Wood (5) as 6 |1.104-5] 3/875 
Oe MOREL CELT) cc sis irr ve aris ae 8 |1.381-5] 4,930||Preeminent (5) (113)... 6 {1.11 1-5 3162 
Toss Cravat (LIS)... es 8 {1.36 2-5) 5,050||Deliberator (5) (124). 6 |1.11 51350 
1939|Easy Mon (110)........... 8 11.35 4-5!  7,725||Entracte (3) (103)......... 6 {1.11 : 


Empire City 


EMPIRE CITY DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 


EMPIRE CITY HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 


Vx; Winner, weight Fur.] Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs 
1929 ealy (U2D) sc e.4 ceeds ,-».| 10 12.054-5| 6,400!|Sun Edwin (4) (118).. 10 12 35 
1930/Questionnatre (119)... 2121. 10 |2:054-5| 6/650||Frisius (4) (107)... 000 Pty lia 
1931/Sir Ashley (122). 10 |2.071-5] 6550||Questionnaire & (126).: 10 |2.07 5/250 
1932] Ap pprentice. (315) 2.05 2-5 Blenheim (4) (117)......... 10 |2.063-5} 3.950 
1933] Ballos (112) 2.09 2-5 Dark Boor, » (120)... 10 |2.05 1/880 
1935 (Not run). ‘op Row (4) 118) BERS) 8 Ve ans 7 390, y: 
iane (Not Tun). « Esposa (4) (98 ) ARE tes ee ot, 9 |1.523-5| 7, 
987|(Not run). . Rex Flag (3) ( COR. tis ah ok 9 |1.52 2-5) 10,925 
tp RDM) eats seis 0's. © eral Stagehand (3) (124)....... 9 \1.51 

IEIN@UIDUT Male'eic viniclov's's vie eles b hinteastit brat ose ively Night. (3) (716) sowehs (Sek Sdeum 
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ca EL EE SS RE SOT Sea oe eee ee 


Saratoga ; 
HOPEFUL STAKES (2 ¥R. OLDS) T 
' ‘ RAVERS’ 

i. as Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll 7 Snes CEE OLDS) 
J Jann 2 wattle essa DUPE laa ollars Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars 
| 29|Boojum (117). 634|1.17 54,750'|Bea HA, NOs 

apc done ae : ; MONE (217) oo. Seu, ! 
1980 o/Rpithet Gin) > seteeeeees 6% 1.17 3-5 55,000! |Jim Dandy D0) Eas tee oe i9 308 s 31080 

1932 Ladysman (190) 0020-222. GisIT 79 208] A af Ol | ety tang (126)... .---) 10 |2-04 3-5) 33/000 
Til eee Are ee a ots 1.19 41,400) WANBEPOL IS) oc cei ce olen 10 |2.05 4-5] 23,150 
nace Peyente at ‘33s peer Bis [1-19 | 83.6 \Inlander (126) ............ 10 |2.08 21.050 
1035(R Drie eee 161. 24,250! Observant (112)........... 10 |2.05 3-5) 14,650 

ed Rain «+ | 636/1.19 4-5] 38'400||Gold Foam (112). 1.2711! 1 - : 
1936 ae ¢ (122). 612/1.20 : --| 10 |2.043-5) 14.675 

‘ 1937/Sky Larking (119) 91.20 1-5} 32,600) |Granville (127)............ 10 |2.05 4-5] 14,700 
ce 1938|E1 Chico (16). . &3 Me e o2,e00| (Burning per ai Sk ah 10 |2:044-5| 14550 
a Fe = -5) 42,5 anksgiving (117)......... F ~ 
1939 Bimelecn: NEA Sees, asec: 6 1611.18 4-5) 33,750) Eight Thirty (117) . 55% 10 306 3. 3 is: S78 

8 SARATOGA SPECIAL (2 YR. OLDS) AL 
A BATOGA SPECIAL ABAM 

i ; o¥r. | Winner, weight Fur.| Time (Dollars ILADAMA_ STAKES FOr Tee pollas 

1929! Whichone (122) 6 |1.134-5] 16,500!|Aquastella (121)........... 3 0as se Ge 
i eee ,000'|Aquastella (121)..... 1 - - 

1930 op right (122) ap ae 6 [1112-5 14,050) Bscuteheon (117)... Raiake, 10 he 1sere 
teeters eee. . g sque os 10 |2.05 3- » 

aoe Happy G urbe | diss Baee 6 113. 5|  27250| |Top Flight (126). «........ 10 [2.06 38 13398 

B®  2984/Boxthorn (122).........2.:| 8 [1121-5] . 6°750| (Bindu Quees Gin). 220; 10 (2.063: 
4935\Red Rain ED 4 pete Acer Queen (111)... ek 10 |2.05 050 

; a. Cola Stream (133) } aoe ‘pe 8700) [Alberta .... 2. ++ ++ avons 10 2.05 1-5| 7,350 

y ‘orty W' (122) 6 |1.13 4-5 7,500} |Floradora (111).... - 

. 1937/Pumpkin (122). 6 |1:123-5| 8'000||Regal Lily (123)....221222.] 10 [208 1-8| Yaze 

1938) El C) (122)... 6 [1.10 2-5) 8,000/|/Handcuff (125) - al. woes 

ae 4939 tecalenh (122) . 6 |1.104-5| 9000!!War Plumage (124)... |]: “10 205! a 18° 160 

a __U. S. HOTEL STAKES (2 ¥R. OLDS) GR. UNION HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time Dollars} Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars 
he "2 . 55 Se Pe PPE —.|—-— 

1929/Caruso (122)..........4... 6 |1.12 14,000!/Jim Dandy (118 
5 1930/Ja: mesto wa (122 6 |1.113-5| 13,575||/Jamestown Gaon i é r iia: 3 age 

RES pe r ( ) 6 |1.114-5) 11/850//Lueky Tom (122)...... 411. 6 |1.13 11;875 
1932|Ladysman (125 6 |1.123-5] 30,875||Ladysman (127)........... 6 |i. 10,150 
i Saleotadion cL G17) 6 ite oa oeerens (PLZ)! seceae 6 |1.152-5| 6,475 
1935|Postage Due (ii7) .. []6 |12131-5} 8,900 The Fighter ti} 2. -7] hha gcph glee 
ease ‘ ghter Ri ) 6 |1.123-5] 8'700 

E ping Reward (116 -| 6 }1.123-5) $8 225||Maedie (11 6 41.141-5| 7.9. 

: 1937|Chaps (116)........ -| 6 |1.143-5| _7,700|\Fighting Fox (113). 6 |1.122-5 

; co (123) 6 {1.13 1-5} 10/300||No Competition (11! | 6 {1.12 1-5] 10,700 
t 1939/Flight Command (116).. 6 {1.13 2-5) 9.625||Epatant (119)......0...... 6 |1.14 8,625 
ss SPINWAY STAKES @ YR. OLDS) i SARATOGA CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 

3 . a Winner, weight Fur.| Time Cocoa Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars 
1929!Goose Egg (122) 6 — |1.12 1-5! 10,500!|/Diavolo (4) (126).......... 14 |2.58 
1930|Risque (122).............. 6 |1.163-5| 10,000||Gallant Fox (3) (11734)...-| 14 |2.56 p38 : 
1931 Top Flight (127) 6 |1.123-5} 8,400)|Twenty Grand (3) (118)... .| 14 |3.011-2| 8,250 
19a3|Conteses (14)... 6 |ias- | Sissolieauipoise (2a). 14 [00 | ogo 
1934|Vicaress (116). 6 |1.124-5| 4/450] Dark Secret 5 a id 359 1-5 16°739 

935/\Forever Yours (121 6 {1.124-5| 6,725|\Count Arthur (3) (116 14 |2.582-5| 7,145 
1936|/MacCloud (116).. 6 |1.141-5| 6,450||Granville (3) (116). :.| 14 |3.00 4-5) 6,520 
9 erry Lassie (119) . 6 |1.121-5| 7,975||Count Arthur ) (126)... ..; 14 |3.021-5| 6,425 
1938|Dinner Date (103) 6 {1.13 9'450|| War Admiral (4) (126).... 2! 14 |2.55 4-5| 6,6 
1939|What Now (122) 6 |1.131-5| 8,350/|Isolater (6) (126).......... 14 |2.56 1-5] 6, 
Record of Man o’ War 
1919 AS A TWO-YEAR-OLD 
7 Race. ; Dist. We. | Fin. Time Place .| Purse 5 
DIEIIU a aieiisciciivic dee secdsees 5% 115 1 259 Belmont $500 
ae OR SS SP ae 5 het 115 1 1:05 3-5 Belmont 200 | 
7) TSE CS SG eae ape 5igt | 120 i 1:06 3-5 Jamaica 3,850 - 
Haden. Dt Se RRR ES &% 130 1 1:01 3-5 Aqueduct 2,825 
: IE eas aidiee wo o wiv o's 4.61545, tel6 % 130 Le 1:13 Aqueduct 4,800 — 
EA a eran $4 130 1 1:12 2-5 Saratoga 7,600 
_ Sanford Memorial..............----- 4, 130 2 1:11 1-5 Saratoga 7 700° 
(See Vor ji ©: SRR eee ea eee 3 en 1 ae Eoreteee paiena 
0) Salepl es claude cs accevessdsctoe : aratoga 
RAS Cocks tone 22 oc 4 | 127 | 1 | 1313-5 | Belmont 2,665 
ot of 0" See oss $83,325 
ae i 1920, AS A THREE-YEAR-OLD 
me He | 2 | Tas | Bam | eee 
° elmon 
1% | 126 | 1 | 2:141-5 | Belmont 7/950 
x | Hb | t | TER ER | Mai ee 
r - quedu: ’ 
13-16} 131 1 1:56 3-5 Saratoga 4,700 
1% 129 1 2:01 4-5 Saratoga 9,275 
1% 126 1 2:40 4-5 Belmont 15,04) 
eee eee % 118 1 2:28 4-5 Belmont 5,850 
11-16} 138 1 1:44 4-5 Havre De Grace 6,800 
at 6 Gaee ee % 120 1 2:03 Kenilworth Park 80,000 
$166,140 


“Established Tecord time. **Match race against Sir Barton. 
Rixny o’ War, 23 years old in 1940, lives in luxury at Faraway Farms, the stud farm which his © 
owne ete D. Riddle, built for him in the rolling meadow country, north of Lexington, Ky. 
tone that Man o’ War has brought to his owner close to $1,000,000 in prize money, stud — 

and sale eat foals. Approximately 50,000 persons visit Man 0’ War each year at Faraway EETORs 


936 Sporting Events—Horse Racing if 
Aqueduct 
DWYER STAKES @ YR. OLDS) BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
/Yr. Winner, weight Fur.|.Time | Doll’rs}) Winner, Age, Weight |Fur.| Time ee 
1929'Grey Coat (117).......-.-- 12 |2.34 19,450 Light Care (6) (97)....-| 9 {1.503-5) 14,300 
1930/Gallant Fox (126) ......... 12 |2.322-5| 11,500)|Sortie (5) (111)........ .| 9 11,49 4-5 ).800 
1931|/Twenty Grand (126)....... 12 {2.34 2-5) 11,500 skis Be (4) (127 9 |1.49 13,900 
1932|Faireno (124).... 12 |2.312-5| 12,200||Blenheim (4) (109)........ 9 {1.51 800 
1933} War Glory (118). 12 |2.314-5| 4,250/|Dark Secret. a ie 15) riers 9 |1.511-5| 3,380 
1934] Rose es ncte) 12 2.32 4,090||Discovery (3 ae je anpedase 9 |1.494-5| 2,925 
1935|Omaha (12 9 |1.491-5| 9,200}/Discovery te (123) Saniora 9 |1.48 1-5] 10,290 
1936) Mr. Bones is). 9 |1,494-5| 8,500||/Discovery (5) (136)........ 9 |1.50 10,575 
LOST Strabo (116). 1) ele oe ees 9 |1,512-5] 10,750||Seabiscuit (4) (122)........ 9 |1.501-5) 18,025 
1938| The Chief (119) . 9 |1.48 2-5 ,900]/The Chief (3) (105).........| 9 |1.48 2-5) 18,451 
1939 Johnstown (126) . 2 aa eee 9 {1.48 2-5| 9,250)iCravat (4) (126)........... 9 {1.48 1-5| 18,250 
“GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 ¥R. OLDS) TREMONT STAKES (2 ¥R. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.|;Time | Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur./ Time |Doll'rs 
TODGUGTAT CARE pea le rercrc eos ssa ieje-sie. sos 5 |1.00 15,660! |Sarazen II (125)..........- 6 /1. ra 5) 13,550 
1930|Equipoise (130)........... 5 {1.00 1-5] 14,450||Polydorus (115)........... 6 {1.1 12, "300 
1931|Osculator (125)............] 5 |1.001-2) 12,250}|Economie (115)..,........ 6 j1. 13 3-5 11; 150 
1932|/Puchero (110)............ 5 {1.00 5900! |Balios (115) .)6 22 a -ainwien ee « 6 {1.13 8,050 
1933|Slapdash (114)........... 5) PORT Sie 3600 CN Ob RUM) 6S: Stee vies cisterns 
2934 )Dasher (U17)2+-............. 5 |1.002-5) 2,610 ce FU) ccinis|s ores 
TERA Shot ag CB) ee 5 |1.001-5| 3,890/|(Not Run) .......... 
1936|Fairy Hill (113).......... 6 |1.123-5| 4,575 porns GIinssk- 
1937) Maetall (115).........-... 6 /1.13 4,750|| Perpetuate (119) 
1938)#) Chico(il9)............. 6 /1.13 1-5) 3,900}|Maeline (119). 
7989|Jobanie J. (115) ........... 6 (|1.14 4-5| 3,450!|\Gannet (117).............. 
Jamaica 
- YOUTHFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, wolene Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, Age, Weight Fur.| Time [Doll’rs 
1929|Sarazen i ETOCS EG) cc's ob) o,0 5) e15 5 |0.593-5] 10,500}|Mowlee (4) (115).......... 81411.451-5! 7,200 
1930] Vanderpool (125).......... 5 |0.591-5) 9,650)|Minotaur (4) (10534)....... 814/1.45 4-5 2950 
Hee Disdatut vane <n SA 5 aan 3-5 enn Riou oe re Shatsistere ae 844}1.46 5 5,700 
(fo (:nban a oll l(a) IC 5 ae Z i om peius 9 PS ey 814/1.45 1- A, 
1933| Billy M. (112).....2205022! 2 lotse 3-s1 Stecoll(Nonmum) eee pies IES 5 
1934 ieee aia at SOOOE Area 5 |0.59 2-5) 2,620}/Watch Him (5) (108)...... 84|1.46 2,450 
1935) White Cockade (117)...... 5 |0.593-5) 3,220);King Saxon (4) (i20)...... 814/1.43 4-5} 5,430 
1936|Court Scandal (119)....... 5 |1.013-5) 3,825}/King Saxon (5) (121)...... 84/1.451-5| 5,400 
tase TNA BROEL GO): tcp cle 3-14. o/o:0/s 05 5 {0.59 4,225||Thorson (5) (119). ........ 814!11,43 4-5) 6,900 
938) El Chico (114). 5 |1.00 3,400] |Caballero (6) (114)......... 814|1.45 2-5) 6,650 
1939 GannetGht9): oo. ie es oe 5 |0.59 2-5) 3,300)/Thanksgiving (125) (4)..... 83411.44 1-5| 6,950 
Hialeah 


THE WIDENER (3. ¥R. OLDS AND OVER) 


*FLAMINGO STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 


At French tracks, Ksar in 11 races won $335,3 
arene: 12 races, $241,559; Piet ca § ae 


$211, 


1l races, 


At Australian tracks, ee 


$241,487; Gloaming, $215,5 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll’rs Winner, Age, Weight (/(Fur.| Time ;Doll’rs 
1929|Upset Lad (118). 1.53 2-5] 8,600 
1930|Titus (118)........ 1.52 97900 
1931|Lightning Bolt (118) 1.51 4-5} 10,800 
1932|Evening (113)..... 1.504-5| 9,72 t 
1933|Charley O. (118)... 1.49 3-5] 10.475 
1934|/Time Clock (114). . 1.49 1-5) 10,075 
1935 a 1.51 15,600 
POVIPY (120) ic ssc ecco 1.48 1-5) 20,050|| Mantagna (4) (109 1 “4- 
1937|Co Court Scandal (120). Aa ts, 9 1.49 3-5 20,900 Columbianns (4) OG 03) . 19 3 OL 3 521000 
5 50 4-5]....... Admiral (4) (13 1 a ft 
1939 roeinician OO) obec: 9 |1.50 1-5] 20,000 | Bull Lea (4) d Oy : Be ee i0 302 os 467450 
*Run prior to 1937 as the Florida Derby. 
Winnings ($150,000 and Up) of Noted Running Horses 
(Includes amounts got also in second and third place: up to end of 1938) 
American American English 
; Races| Win- Races; Win- a 
Horse Won| nings Horse Won} nings Horse Wot ne 
Sun Beau....... 33 |$376,744||Jamestown...... 12 | $189,685 af 
Seabiscuit... 02. 31 | 340,480||Sysonby........ 14 | 184,438 Rook Send Ree tre ig $338/900 
Equipoisé....... 29 | 338,610)|Misstep......... 21 | 182,815|| Bayardo....172! 22 | 223.665 
Gallant Fox... .. 11 | $28,165 Falteno. 1 ..-+.- 17 | 182,215|| Fairway... 0.1.1. 12 | 217,660 
EEE rs oi ’ olin,.........-| 15 | 181;610]| Bahram... ......3)) 19 |paaelae 
PERCE i fsvaccis « 20 | 301,810||Reigh Count....| 12 | 178,170|| Lemberg. . °° °°” 2 
Top Flight.) 2) .: 12 | 275,900|| Princess Doreen.| 34 | 174745|| Flying Fox... 2” mA a03'h00 
war Admiral . 20\| 272,140||Morvich........ 12 172,909|| Sceptre. .>...... 43 197,915 
cars|! 12 | Zor age| enon] 38) eesesel wees wai 3::] 22 | tapes 
3 A BUCA se sete 2 59,725 || Prince Palatine... 2 
Vcr ooo] Hk | Aepaas omen cg) 22 | Hee 8zah Winton naan] 20 | Haag 
Exterminato: 50 | 252/996||Ballot.......- 20 | 154°545|| ta beca: ce a ee 
Man o'War 20 | 2491465 Golden Prince 28 | 154/000 Perna (aes i ipe'3e8 
Sarazen. 27 235,000 Plucky Play. 14 153,655]| St. Frusquin. .._: 10 | 168,530 
4 maha. 156,390|| Orme........... , 
E ii:} 119 | 2132420}| pr. Freeland 25 | 152'335|| Book Laws... 22 4 16173 
Crusader. eRe 18 203,261 Canter. .. 18 | 151,926|| Colorado. /./.::1| 9 | 1537540 
ee ’ se @ oy op eee i 
Mad Hatter... .. 32 | 194°525||° 5 | 151.655]| Steadfast. <2. 11, 21 | 153,250 
CS ie Bers Aue 
LID: aha isieia:s 2,7 Isingiass’s ..%.. 06 ; 
Stagehand .! "7": 8 | 190:070||Donovan.... 1... | 38 | Sa7er338]] Pur Bav-y + cee | 20 eeaeee 


33 races, won. 
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Louisville (Churchill Downs) 


KENTUCKY DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 7 
Year Winner, weight Time | Dollars;| Year Winner, weight Time | Doll'rs 


1875. .|Aristides (100).. . 2,850 ||1908. ./Stone Street (117 2 - 4,850 
1876. .|Vagrant (97)... .. Aa: 2'950|| 1909; .| Wintergreen (117)... 2.27, |208 te8 85D 
, 1877. .|Baden Baden (100) . . .|2.38 3,300 || 1910. .|Donau (117 .06 2-5) 4'850 
- 1878. .|Day Star (100)... . . 4,050 || 191 Meridian ae 2.05 4’850 
1879 rd ape (100) 3,550 || 1912...) Worth (117) . |2.09 2-5 4'850 
8 Fonso Rat ara ate Ec ah eae 3,800 || 1913. .|Donerail (117). 2.04 4-5 5,475 
Boeee ei HImdoo (205)... 0... .40.. 4,410 ||1914. ./Old Rosebud (114) . |2.03 2-5 91125 
1882. .|Appollo LP LS ees A 4,560|/ 1915. .) Regret .|2.05 2-5] 11/450 
a aS matus (105) 2.43 3,760 || 1916. .|George Smith (117)....... 2.04 “7 
1884. .|/Buchanan (110).......... 2.40 1-4) 3,990/|1917. .|Omar Khayyman (117)... .|2.043-5| 16,600 
1885. .|Joe ae are) nn Ree ace 2.371-4| 4,630])1918. .|Exterminator (114)........ 2.10 4-5] 14/700 
4 aso. .hen Al (118)..:......... 2.36 1-2 4,890 /|1919..|Sir Barton (112%4)........ 2.09 4-5] 20/825 
, 1887. .|Montrose (118)........... 2.39 1-4 4,200 ||1920..|Paul Jones (126).......... 2.09 301375 
} 1888 . ..|2.38 1-4 4,740 |/1921. .|Behave Yoursalt (126)... ..|2.041-5 4 
1889. .|2.341-2 4,970 |} 1922. .| Morvich (126)........... 2.04 3-5) 53,775 
3 1890. .|2.45 5,460 || 1923. .|Zev (126)........... .|2.05 2-5] 53,600 
1891. .|2.52 1-2 4,680 || 1924. .|Black Gold (126). . 2.05 1-5) 52,775 
’ 1892. .|2.41 1-2 4,230 || 1925. .|Flying Ebony (126). 2.07 3-5| 52,950 
~ 1893. 2.39 1-4 4,090 || 1926. .|Bubbling Over (1 ach 2.03 4-5) 50,075 
a 1894. 2.41 4,020 || 1927. .|Whiskery (126) 2.06 ,000 
‘ 1895. 2.37 1-2 2,970 || 1928. .|Reigh Count a Dace erate 2.10 2-5) 55,375 
. 1896. 2.07 3-4 4,850 || 1929. .|Clyde Van Dusen (126)....|2.10 4-5] 53,950 
7 1897. 2.12 1-2 4,850 || 1930. .|Gallant Fox (126)......... 2.07 3-5) 50,725 
2. 1898. 2.99 4,850/||1931..|Twenty Grand (126)...... 2.01 4-5) 48,725 
¥ 1899. 2.12 4,850}/1932..|/Burgoo King (126)........ 2.05 1-5) 52,350 
a 1900. . .|2.06 1-4 4,850 || 1933. .|Broker'’s Tip (126)........ 2.06 4-5) 48,925 
1901. . |2.07 3-4 4,850 ||1934. .|Cavalcade (126).......... 2.04 28,175 
Be) 1902. .|2.08 3-4 4,850 || 1935. .!'Omaha ) Fs9 wiiebe teen . (2.05 39,525 
~ 1903 . ..|2.09 4,850 |/1936..|/Bold Venture (126). . .|2.03 3-5| 37,725 
oe 1904. . . .|2.08 1-2 4,850 || 1937. .)War Admiral (126). 2.03 1-5) 52,050 
i 1905. . Agile Ree NN Sate. v.05 wre 2.10 3-4 4,850 || 1938. .|Lawrin (126)..... 2.04 4-5) 47,050 
1906< .j/Sir Huon (117)........... 2.08 4-5 4,850 || 1939. .|Johnstown (126).......... 2.03 2-5 46, 350 
eoee feiok Star (117)..--...:... 2.123-5' 4.850 
The distance until 1896 was 114 miles and since then 114 miles. 
KY. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 ¥R. OLDS) WALDRON HANDICAP (2 YR. OLDS) 
er. Winner, weight |Fur.| Time {Doll'rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1929|Desert Light (122)......... 8 |1.39 26,865||Martie Flynn (4) (113)..... 814|1.463-5| 10,975 
1930|\Twenty Grand (122)....... 8 |1.36 25,030||Stars and Bars (4) Us): 834 {1.45 2-5] 10,90 
1931|}Kakapo (119)...........:- 8 |1.434-5] 24'040||Bargello (5) (110). ...| 814/1.444-5] 10/325 
ae The Darb (122). ..| 8 |1.464-5) 19,945||Pittsburgher (4) (112). 8144|1.501-5| 4,310 
1933|Mata Hari (119)... . 8 |1.394-5] 16;230||Osculator (4) (1)... 814|1.452-5| 47840 
1934|Nellie Flag (119) .. 8 |1.372-5| 9,820|/Esseff (4) (115 814/144 2,170 
Grand Slam (122)... 8 |1.391-5] 9/835||Beaver Dam (3) (10: 814/1.47 2-5| 2,270 
1936|/Reaping Reward (122) --| 8 [1.40 10,140||Corinto (4)(141)...... .| 844/1.44 4-5) 4,560 
1937 aaountsin Ridge (122).....} 8 [1.383-5)] 8,510||Count Morse (4) (119)..... 814|1.45 1-5] 9,420 
» 1938|T. M. Dorsett (122)........ 8 |1.38 3-5) 8,450!)(Not run) 
1939}(Not run) i (Not run) 
Latonia 
LATONIA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) INDEPENDENCE HAND. (3 YR. AND UP) 
are Winner, weight Fur.{ Time ;Doll’ 18) Winner, age, weight Fur.{ Time | Doll'rs 
53 
Buday Basil (118 23, 075) Broadside (5) (106)........ 914|1.56 4-5) 10,525 
1930 Gallant ‘ealght 3} -| 12 12.35 22°075 ||Jean ast ee (105) .....] 944/1.59 2-5 625 
1931|Spanish Play (121). 5 e 22,575||Manta (4) (10 --| 944)2.00 9,475 
1932|Stepenfetchit (1158).. x 2.311-5| 11.360||Playtime (5) (108) Re 3 8%)1.542-5) 3,850 
1933 Gold. Basis (118) .. é 2.311-5| 7,750||Cousin Joe (5) (106)....... 9 |1.511-5| 2,180 
1034) Fiji (113).........- Pi 2.31 4-5) 7,980||Late Date (5) (112) ....... 1.521-2) 2,015 
f a Ppearout (h1S)>........--: 2.04 12,680||Vitamin B (4) (105)....... 9 |1.522-5} 2,040 
3 Rushaway Qeiy 10 |2.02 3-5| 12,135|/Dusty Dawn (5) (119)..... 9 |1.502-5| 4,110 
1938 Reaping Reward (i £2 10 |2.03 4-5) 13,800||Blessed ee a CLOSye. Cae 9 |1.542-5) 2,225 
MEMOS TUM) 605.065. s 3. es Paes [ote cecelee veces jQNot run)... eee e ee reel eaee isi 225| “3165 


1939; (Not run) ‘Porchy a (109).. 5 Steet 


New Gricans 
IR GROUNDS JEFFERSON PARK 
NEW ORLEANS HANDICAP (3 ¥R. AND UP) LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, age, weight Fur.) Time /;Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs 


Calf Roper (117) 15,825 
Michigan Boy (117) 9,225 
Play rite 7,475 
9,375 

4,7 


Tom (120) 

Hick tat i 13). 2/870 
CKO. + 

5 McCarthy (117) 2,150 

3,900 


0 2 Sg he Pils 
rey Coun 
Wise Box, 2). . 9,510 
Day Off (114) 9,519 


Santa Anita 
SANTA ANITA HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS 
AND OVER) 


-_ 
al 
a 


be ; 


= & 1 (Ji 


eee 
Ll ad 

an 
RAW S 
NNW 
08) 

on 


u 


en AAT 


Rinnninininnns 
Nmos 


keetes 0! 
Brapoletss iS (103) . . 


Ll eh ed A el ed eed 
he 
ii 


al aia 


Patchett tah 


pk mh ph rk ph eh pk 
ANENOWN 


is Chance Sweet (4) (109). . 


OLDS) s ; 
Fur.| Time |Doliars Winner, weight Fur.| Time {Dollars 


1.44 3-5 


938 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Pimlico 
PREAKNESS STAKES‘ (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr Winner, weight Time | Dollars|| Yr. Winner, weight Time |Dollars 
TVGCLIO)R Ais a See ee 2.43 .-|Kalitan (116) . .{1.542-5| 4,800 
isya ; Cusp S10) Chaiken raeee 2.56 1-2). . !|War Cloud (117).. 1.53 3-5 12,250 
1875. .|Tom Ochiltree tits) te Ong eat Ae : ; Sir Barton aS ee Bees 2-5 Byars 
76. . |Shirle: Olea : -4), ..|Sir . (2. , 
isye: 3 DERE poe (110) . 2.45 1-2) .. ..|Man o’ War Gane .. {2-51 ph ao 
1878. .|Duke of oes (110) 2.41 3-4 ..}/Broomspun (114)......... 1.54 Dar +000 
1879. .|Harold (110). 2.40 1-2 2. |Pillory (114) .). 6. Sees 8 1.51 a rey 
1880, .|Grenada (110) 2.40 1-2 al Vee “CLAY oro ietateth erceotedane 1.53 3- 52,01 a 
1881. .|Saunterer (110 2.40 1-2 ..| Nellie Morse (121)........ 1.571-5] 54,00 
2..| Vanguard (110) . |2.44 1-2 ..(Coventry (126)........... 1.59 5: it 
1883, .|Jacobus (110) 2,42 1-2 63 +. Display :\(126)) 2% 2.08 sae see 1.59 4-5) 53,6: 
1884, .|Knight of Ellersie (110)... .|2.39 1-2 1,905}|1927. .|Bostonian (126).......... 2.01 3-5 ,L00 
1885. .|/Tecumseh (118).......... 2.49 2,160||1928. .| Victorian (126)..........- 2.00 1-5) 60,000 
1886.,|The Bard (118)........... 2.45 2050}/1929. .|Dr. Freeland (126)..:.....|2.01 3-5) 52,325 
1887. .|Dunbine (118)............ 2.39 1-2 1,675||1930. .|Gallant Fox (126)......... 2.00 3-5} 51,935 
1888. .|Refund (118)............. 49 1,185}|/1931..| Mate (126)... os eee 1.59 48,225 
1889. .|Buddhist (118)........... 2.17 1-2 1,130||1932..)Burgoo King (126)........ 1.59 4-5} 50,375 
1909, .|Effendi (116)............. 1.39 4-5) 3,225//1933..|Head Play (126).......... 2.02 26,85 
1910. .|Layminster (84).......... 1.40 3-5 3,300]|1934. .|High Quest (126)......... 1,58 1-5) 25,175 
1911. .|/Watervale (112)........., -51 2,700/|1935. .) Omaha (126)............. 1.58 2-5) 25,325 
1912. .|Col. Holloway (107)....... 1.56 3-5 1,450||1936..|Bold Venture (126)....... 1.59 420,325 
1913. .|Buskin (117)............. 1.53 2-5 4,670||/1937..;War Admiral (126)........ 1.58 2-5 5, 
1914. . |Holiday (108)........-..4 -53 4-5 1,335]/1938..]Dauber (126)............ 1.59 4-5) 51,875 
1915..\Rhine Maiden (104)...... 1.58 1,275||1939. .|Challedon (126)............ 1.59 4-5 -710 
1916. .|Damroseh (115).......... 1.544-5 1,380 
#Run in two sections. The Preakness was not | 1910 one mile; from 1911 to 1924, 144 miles and 


run from 1889 to 1909. The distance until 1889 was 


115 miles} in 1889 it was 


1144 miles; in 1909 and 


PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) 


Yr: 


1929/Flying Heels Cas aa Sot 
1930|/Equipoise (119)....)....... 
1931|Top Flight (119).........2: 


1932|Swivel (116)......... 


Winner, weight 


RIGGS HAWDICAP (3 ¥R. 


since then 1 3/16 miles. 


WALDEN HANDICAP (2 YR. OLDS) 


Fur.| Time |Doll’rs} Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs 

814 |1.47 55, SLOW Wed OW1Ia) coe eames cok 814 /1.47 3-5) 11,400 

814 /1.48 3-5] -50,360||Mate (125).............-- 814|1.47 4-5) 10,325 
814|1.444-5| 56,170))On Post (100)...........-.. 814)1.45 2-5 425 

Fe i 814 |1.46 4-5| 62,430]|War Glory (100)..........| 836]1.501-5| 5,700 
PAS SM ia sad neat Ut ons ans Chickstraw (118)..........| 8144|1.443-5| 4,770 
OC HAIGEN ota Io een en (ara cae ae Firethorn (109)............| 84/1.461-5| 9,370 
ieee 846/1.46 3-5] 45,850||Ned Reigh (116)..........| 8%}1.49 4-5 450 
ease 816|1.46 4-5| 25,300||Brooklyn (116) ...........] 834|1.471-5) 8,270 
Sieh seth 1.45 1-5| 28,140||Nedayr (112).............} 814)/1.454-5] 8,600 
aclerene 8 14)1:45 4-5) 28,770)|Inscoelda (116) ............] 84/149 ,860 
Ripaas 834|1.45 1-5] 33,230]|Siroeco (113)..............| 84 /1.46 8,140 

OLDS) PIMLICO NURSERY (2 YR. OLDS) 


Yr Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars 
1929/Glen Wild (4) ti bs) are Ora 12 |2.223-5| 23,050}|Good As Gold (119)....... 444/0.55 2-5 5,440 
1930|Spinach (123).......... 12 |2.343-5 1,900||Happy Scott (122)........ 416/0.53 4-5 5,920 
1931|Plucky Play (113)........ 12 |2.312-5| 22,950}|Election Day (122)-....... 4%4)0.542-5 Ais 
1932 ite Clover IT (114)..... 12 |2.342-5) 8,3 Garden Message (122)..... 436/0.55 1-5} 6,340 
1933/Pomposity (107).......... 46/1.59 4,700|| Wise Daughter (119)...... 416|0.55 4-5 3,770 
1934|/Thursday (108)........... 9144/1.58 1-5 6,850]|Surveyor (122)........... 446/0.543-5 3,770 
1935|Thursday (108)........... 944/1.59 4-5 6,900}|Grand Slam 495)". ..-| 436|0.56 3-5 2,780 
1936)Roman Soldier (122)...... 946]1.58 4-5 6,720||Golden Era aoe 416/0.55 830 
1937/Sea Biscuit (130)......... 1.57 2-5) 10,025]|/Rehearsal (119)........... 416/0.542-5| 2,500 
1938] Aneroid (116) . veeeee| 916/1.59 4-5 9,675||Charlotte Girl (119) ....... 5 11.00 2-5| 4,810 
1939(Chailephen (113)... f See She 914 |2.01 3-5) 10,125||Cockerel (122) ............. 5 {1.01 4 820 
PIMLICO SPECIAL; 3-yr.-olds and up PIMLICO OAKS; 3-yr.-olds, fillies 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dotl’rs 
1937|War Admiral (128) 914 /1.58 4-5 $5,680/ Sweet Desire (109) ......... 814 |1.54 4-5 $2,325 
1938|Seabiscuit (120)... 44|1.56 ed 15,000/|/Sketchbook (108) ........., 819/1.45 1-5 8) 
1939|Challedon (120), 1.59 10;000(,Alms (L218 to. ve ka eee 816 |1.47 3-5 10, 175 
Laurel 


LAUREL STAKES (ALL AGES) 


SELIMA STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Winner, weight, age 


Fur.|§Time |Dollars 


Winner, weight 


1929|Curate (8). (108) 
1930/Conclave (3) ( 


Ailes} 

‘air Knig ay ?) (104) ..] 8 
{ *Heeltly ( 14) ne, 
*Seabiscult °c) (126 
1938|Jacola (3) (10 
1939|Sun Hgret (4) "his: je 


*Dead heat. 


8 1.38 fi 10,425]|Khara (109)..... Stack -| 8 11.39 2-5 7 

8 {1.38 2-5) 10,800/|Tambour (112) -| 8 |1.394-5] 26,070 

8 {1.38 3-5] 10,500}/Laughing aoa (14 | 8 -41 23,370 

8 {1.371-5 5,450|| Notebook (114 -| 8 11.40 3-5) 23,79 

8 |1.402-5) 2,445||Jabot (113). {8 -40 22,175 

8  |1.373-5 2,365||Nellie Flag (i22 -| 8 {1.38 42 
Re alk 1.39 ,850}|Split Second or ay Hf 39 3-5] 20,580 © 

1.391-5] 4,690]|/Talma Dee (111) . Ret ike’ -39 2-5) 22,480 

Veo ane 37 2-5 4,275 ||Jacola fen, SIRES NA osc. 8 eet 4-5| 24,430 
ASSES Te LS37 7,825||Big Hurry (114) ............ 8 1.41 25,890. 
Stee: 8 11.374-5! 7,125!|War Beauty (sy (114) ......1 8 11,41 4-5 36 500 


Narragansett Park 
NEW ENGLAND FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS.) 


Narragansett Specidl (3 yrs. and up.) 


4 


Wr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur. | Time | Doll’rs_ 
1936|Reaping Reward (117) . 8 |1:41 3-5) 36,850)/Rosemont (4) (121).......,. 8 1:56 2-5 - 
1937|Not run Claumet Dick (5) ish. meee Bi 1:57 a 38 a 
1938/Challendon (114) ........ 8 |1:46'2-5) 33,410|/Stagehand (3) (119). --..| 844/1:56 1-5 3,300 
19389|Straight Lead (114)...... 8 11:46 3-5] 37,900)/Challedon..... Rie id's aye fe las 83611;56 he 34800 


i) 


Fur.{| Time (Dollars — 


yee eee Se ee ee, 


Arlin 
ARLINGTON FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS aie Hawk 
= ) - HYDE PARK STAKES (2 YR. OLD 
J Re Bee eer, weight,” Fur., Time /Dollars Winner, weight Fu Ti =a Tt 
yon | | = ’ r me |Dollars 
| TERY AO EL G) ess! aco: 0's 1.05 4-5 : 
: : Siskin faeries $\tosics| S498 
n ir’ 5 ly 
Deve ree, 8 |i. 38) ais Crowning Clon re ; 3 1104 3-5 17350 
- 1934|'Toro Nancy (112)...11°°! 6 (1: 31,020|/Cavaleade (119). .2.2 221! 1.08 4-5] 11/180 
1985/Grand Slam (112) °211.°-:| 6 45138 || Golateme nite Bi lee acs| S988 
as "4 2,130 ||Coldstream (117)......... i a 
“* soa7|* { Tiger (lan <2: jy pei 36,540 Nation’s Taste (117)...... Bie 1037 $228 
1988 Piincinanoh 6 Bae ee eae ee Mad Money (117)........ 514 |1.061-5] 3,015 
_‘: 19391 Andy K (114)... 6 33:75 Rona et) Leo: = +] BY6 Ok 4-5] BIBS 
| i939! Andy K (114).......... 2. . R 4 3. 
a. 7 Oman (119)... 26 sq eeteaten 5M 11.07 
: ARLINGTON H. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) L 
on”) 6¥ re Winner, age, weight (Fur.; Ti D ere STARES (6 YE Ons) - 
q 3 me ollars Winner, weight Fur.| Time {Dollars 
1929] Misstep (4) (123). ...| °9 {1.50 2-5] 22,075 BI s ‘ 
1930] Pigeon Hole ) 0s). a 10 |207 3-5] 34'400l|Gallane Fee visGy 10 [2034051 eaten 
, 1932 Plucky Play. (3) REGD) =. 10 503 is 33°00 teh Cre) eee Rae 10 303 38 ee 
q e (5) (135)... .5 22! 2.02 3-5| © 9/260||Imlander (118) ||: ae : 
aes 4384 Bis 5 ahs 3 ae Ree 10 3.02 2-5 9,580 Cavalcade (126)... Wate een tic 19 303 4-5 30,388 
= 1936|Sun Teday (3) (98).2/.2.| 10 |2:02 | _81480||Granville (126)... 2221 10 {2:03 428] 38°00 
DP HeeiBelor (G00 gayseco---| 39 [2881-5] 1G 875| Kletoe Seog 25) 200.207) 19 BABAR] graze 
~~ 1980\Gount d'Or (4) (113).-. 10 1205 | 4'050/|Challedon (136)... 1...7271 10 [208 | Se'8op 
“ LASSIE STAKES (2 ¥R. OLDS) STARS AND STRIPES (3 YR. 
te LAS 2 . OLDS AND UP 
REE, Winner, weight \Fur. Time |Dollars Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time Does 
1929| Capture (117) . 1.06 9,175||Dowagiac (4) (108) 3-5 
1930] Risque (117). 1.05 4-5| _6'650|(Blue arkspur (4) (12)... etety silo. 
1931/Top Flight (120) 1.051-5| 19'125||Plucky Play (ay 105) ; 3 riya 
) ). 1.504-5| 24'650 
932|Hilena (119)...... 1.10 2-5] 17/900||Equipoise (4) (129)... 9 |1.544-5| 29'300 
1933 Mata Hari (ii7) 6 |1.12 21670||Indian Runner (4) (114). 9 |1.512-5| 10! 
A 934 Motto (119) .- Gi 8 113 2-5 32.510 Indian Runner (3) (118)...:] 9 |1.494-5] 10/760 
ee rie -12 4- iscovery (4) (126)........| 9 |1.504- H 
1936 Apogee (122) a ae 8 1-13 1-8 21,020 Stand ee te, (At6) Gears 9 139 a8 est 
Ee = - € orinto ( Re o 
1938 Inscoelda (117) SS eae 6 ren 3-5| 17.540||War Minstrel 12) (107)... 9 138 1-5 000 
Ow {it Ck ae 6 11.13 18,820|\Count d’Or (4) (106). - 9 |1.504-5| 81620 
% Washington Park 
AMERICAN DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) GREAT WESTERN HANDICAP 
YRS. OLD AND UP 
Yr Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars windte, age, weight |Fur.; Time Dollars 
1929| Windy City (118 2.10 47,550||Mi E 
1930|Revellie Boy (iis) 3044-5| $1'200|| Misstep (5) (126) 6 |iig2-8| Bato 
1931|Mate (126)....... 2.041-5| 48.675||Tannery (4) (112).. 6 {1.13 6,210 
1932|G RISA. - 2.10 3-5| 48/200||Gold Step (5) (107) - 1 6. Wena 5/290 
_ 1933/Mr. Khayyam (121 2.04 1-5| 23/410||No More (5) (109)........| 6 |1-123-5] 2° 
a 2/295 
Piette: oo] 1B Ma of ESSE OM ais | fo adsl Saas 
as By. 710 2- e Date 1. tops 10 |2:064-5| 4/220 
SUSE ESS ey Perro Sree Where Away (4) (115)..... 10 |2.03 f 
_ 1937 Shae r Play 7) ae 2.05 25,400||Count Morse 7) (120). 2 10 |2.091-5 2090 
i MNTNRS RTE On Ne ef wre | ee aid wo |'o we oe oe Her Reigh (5) (111) ....... 1.53 2/04 
1 SS aa Bee eee eee i'||Some Count (4),(106)......: 9 1.50 4-5| 2'210 
A Havre de Grace 
_ ABERDEEN STAKES & YR. OLDS) EASTERN SHORE HANDICAP (2 YR. OLDS) 
2 Winner, weight Fur. Time Doll'rs [ Winner, weight \Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1929|Good as Gold (113) 446 /0.54 9,600 Dedicate (121).. 6 {1.13 24,250 
Vanderpool (12 {| 414|0.53 12,250 Equipoise (126) . 6 |1.122-5| 26/900 
1931|Fall Apple (117) 434|0.541-5| 13/850 Burning Blaze (120) 6 |1.124-5| 25.650 
1932|Cattail (117) 414)0.55 13/300 Caterwaul (117)......... 6 |1-142-5] 30/000 
1933 Bonanza (117) 4s 9.53 | F 11.300 High Quest a7) 5 i do ae 6 111 3-5 10,125 
0 3 - Rosemont (117)........... R - 
1935| Wise Duke (119) 414|0.53 3-5| 12,900 Postage Due (117)........ 6 |1,13 10738 
1936|Goldie F. (116) 4140.54 ,650/War Admiral (118)........ 1-11 11/250 
1937|Benjam (119) 444|0.543-5| 3,275'Pit Bull (105)............. 6 {1.13 12/075 
1938 Beale rte Girl G 16) ig ae 414|0.533-5| 3,275 Time Alone (109).......... 6 |1.12 4-5] 111525 
4939|/Impudent (116).........-.. 414|0.54 31'875 Victory Morn (117)....-....| 6 |1.12 2-5] 10,825 


Largest Winnings By One Horse in a Year 


Horse Amount|| Year Horse Amount|| Year, Horse Amount 
$14,655 ¢-APIMOTS.S cess v0 = ~IGUSHO.. oboe sate $145,940 
923. .1Z ood... 


Meee. aes | » 56,137 ae ae .|Stagehand......] 189,710 
. .|Blue Larkspur 39.|Challedon....... 174,535 
, .|Gallant Fox. .| 308,275)| . 
i9al.. Top Flight...... 219,000 


940 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


Grand National, Steeplechase ee 
™ (4 miles, 856 yds.; 4 yr. olds and up; near Liverpool, England) , 
Year Winner Owner Year Winner Owner ; 
1921 ER BAE Shaun Spadah....... T. McAlpine 1931.2... Graklez isles sre v..../C. R. Taylor 
1 PA a ata Music Hall eae, acs Hugh Kershaw j1982% 002. BOLD Ranetcctas beets W. Parana 2 
a SPE Re a Sergt. Murphy...... Stephen Sanford 1983 ees Keisboro Jack....... Mrs, F. = ad 
1924.....|/Master Robert...... Lord Airlie }1934. 2... Golden Miller....... Miss D. Paget ~ 4 
MOBS NS ete Double Chance...... Maj. D. Goold 1935. .... Reynoldstown....... Noel Furlong . 
1926..... Jack Horner........ C. Schwartz 1986 5.2.36 Reynoldstown....... Noel Furlong od 
POO Scars oye) |eesdn beers Nae A ae Mrs, M. Partridge |} 1937..... Royal Mail. 2/2... 22 H, L. Thomas a 
A928 5s. 2h Rippetars dit ns eo H. 8. Kenyon TOBS.55 252 *Battleship.9. 2... - Mrs. Marion . du- 
PEO OG Naja Gregalach.......... Mrs. Gammell | Pont Scott 
1930)..- 22 Shaun Goilin.. —..... W. Midwood 19895 + tA Workman........... Sir Alex Maguire 
*Battleship, a son of Man o’ War, is the first , the Grand National. 


American owned and American bred horse to win 


Grand Prix De Paris 


(17 miles; 3 year olds; Paris, France) 


Yr.|' Horse Owner Yr. Horse ‘Owner VE. Horse Owner q 
1927|Piterari..... . M. P. Moulings. ||1931|Barneveldt,.|M. de Rivaud., ||1935|Crudite ....|E. Rothschild, j 
1928/Cri de Guerre Ogden Mills. ie Strip Willow|A. J. Duggan. . || 1936]Mieuxce....|E: Masurel. ae” 
1929] Hotweed. .|N. Birkin. 933] Cappiello. . .|Lady Granard. |}1937 Clairvoyant. E. M. de Hoz. 
1930|Com’anderie. | Ed. Henriquet. 1938 Adm‘ Drake|Leon Volterra. ||1938|Nearco.. ... Federico, Tesio 
1939|Pharis. ... . | |Marcel Boussae 


Epsom Derby 


(Epsom Downs, 14 miles S. W. of London; 1 mile and 881 yards; 3 yr. olds) 


Yr. Winner Owner Secord Yr: Winner Owner Second , 
1928|Felstead....... Cunliffe aoa Flamingo 1934! Windsor Lad. . » (Resp a H. M. Easton 
MOQOWETIZO.\. oc Sis ace’ W. Barnett... .|Walter Gay 1935|Bahram........ Aga Khan.. serge cee 
1930|Blenheim...... Aga Khan.....|Tliad 1936|Mahmoud...... bas Khan:.... Taj Akbar 
1931/Cameronian....|J. A. Dewar. ..|Orpen 1937|Mid-Day Sun... |Mrs.G.B. Miller psec oe 
1932|April 5th....... T. Walls....0. Dastur 1938|BoisRoussel ....|R. L. Beatty... |Scot’h Union 
1933)Hyperion...... Lord Derby. ..!K'g Solomon |/1939;Blue Peter...... Earl of Rosebery! Fox Club 


P. Lorillard, of New York, won the Derby in 1881 with Iriquois, ridden by F. Archer. 

The Epsom Derby was first run in 1780. The course 1900-1920 was 1 mile, 4 fur., 29 yards. 

Best time over the old course, 2-34 4-5 by Spion Kop in 1920; best time over the new course, 
2.33 4-5 by Mahmoud in 1936. 


Mutuels’ Handle and Return to States, 1938 Be 


1938 1937 : Return to States 
States =— } 
No. days Total No. days Total a 
racing wagered racing wagered 1938 1937 
(258) $66,142,358 (212) $47,976,296 i 645,694.32/$1,919,051.00 
(91) 27,122,162 ee) 25,582,381 1,294,549.88} 151281897.69 
(96) 34,252,022 oe} 30, 825,164 1,186,511.91} 1,074,027.47 
(96) 29,222,534 * (00 33,577,308 868,225.00] 935,773.00 
(74) 24,362,571 (47) 22'733,492 852,690,00| 794,572.00 
78) Ee eee C279) Moe tee. chs hoe 595,858.70] 586,707.21 
(157 39,280,898 (157) 39,844,0 553,718.80] 566,890.60 
(42) 10,907,357 (68) 17,511,720 381,757.00] 612,910.00 
Delaware -. Crt. (28) 8,789,814 24 i 10. 308,081.62 217,681.73 
0 ST 183) 8,597,015 (63) 10,231,536 197,500.00} 198,740.00 
wierK entucky....-.... (102. 11/405,446 (101) 11,954,170 188,648,70| 428,575.63. 
Washington.......... 622 3)508.395 (88) 3,103,801 175,419.75} 155,190.05 
WALEBMSOS ca lelclec ea: (30 3,522,546 (30) 3,225,275 171,332.74] 159,087. 
West Virginia. ayes “ab Baosest | “8r a3erasé | ‘74532.81| ‘eeaasey 
‘ f 82 
INGDIARHA cw ck vs see se (79. 2,440,000 (90) 2,450,000 31,407.00 641.00 
Totals.......... $282,984,700 $268,500,821 |$9,657,070.23}]$9,021,504.10 
On be 


*By seasons. 

**Amount wagered not available; oral betting. 3 

***State profits for 1937 include delinquent collections. ae 

The Florida Racing Commission reported total State revenue of $2,000,930 for the 1938-39 season from 
eee eae ie ten greyhound plants and a jai-alai fronton. The total Ppari-mutuel play for me 


The California Racing Commission’s annual report shows the State received $3,030,689.56 in 1938. 


Pari-mutuels were legalized in New York State 
(Novy. 7, 1939) when an amendment to. the State 
Constitution permitting this form of betting at 


| 


An amendment to the State Constitution to per- 
mit pari-mutuel betting on horse racing in New 
Jersey was adopted 457,255 to 301,128, a majority 
of 156,127, at a special election ane 20, 1939). 


race tracks was passed! by a State-wi 
of more than half @ million. ie majonty 


Adoption of the amendment marked enee fr os 
time since 1897, when a race track scandal res é 
in an inquiry and the prohibition of betting, th 
legal wagering has been permitted in the State ‘ 


i 
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Other Winners on American Tracks in 1939 
ae AQUEDUCT HAVRE DE G 
RACE 
(Aqueduct, New York) (Havre de Grace, Md.) 
; Event Winner Fur.{ Time Event Winner Fur.| Time 
Shevlin ....]Volitant..... 8 11:36 4-5 | Hart <a = slStn Weretl = tal ee eae 
Marters.. 21 fo. Fighting F 7 11:22 4-5 Philadelphia hese ies See B53 8x 1:49 i 
_ Aqueduct Hdep...|Volitant. . 8 }4]1:42 3-5 | Chesapeake Stks. .|Gilded Knight. . 814|1:45 3-5 
5 eye: eee inde’ sCrag..... 6 | |L: Potomac. . .| Third Desiree; 844|1:44 4-5 
# ee eee Nae ae ely Night. Eat 8 1:36 2-5 | Havre de Grace. ..|Challedon. -| 9 )1:52.3-5 
ares ig Too eae ee ay 6 — is Susquehanna, ... . |Sun Egret... .... 6 [1:11 4-5 
neieciie. 3 ‘ Now What 534|1:09 HAWTHORNE 
Say ee ow cg hes 844/1:53 he (Chicago, II1.) 

WorsuGre. 2.2... ir ree. 649/1:16 3- ; y ; 1 S 
| ‘Bdgemere... 77° "|Hash...- 9.” |1:48 2-5 | Labor Day Haap (Sommer. 18 (Rabo 
2 Junior Champion . ‘Merri inighé.. | ost 218 ae Presid’s Trophy . .|Bob’s Boys 1:38 
+ Great ‘American. i Johnnie nig <i * in 4-5 pee ere Siemens j ot i 4-5 
eel. - Ship Executive,. eae ee Juvenile......... Connaught. ‘11. :]  634/1:18 4-5 
a he 2 re HIALEAH 
‘ : ARLINGTON PARK (Miami, Fla.) 

; (Arlington Heights, Ill.) Inaugural Hdep. .|Early Delivery... 1:10 2-5 
‘ Matron e soot es ing #1 Eee | 8 ees = Miami B’h Hdep.|Maeriel:......... ( 54 1:46 1-5 
, neural... ..<..| Tu nr: : - tur 
i BAY iheten . Bahamas Hdep...|Royal Pam...... 7 , 1:23 4-5 
, (San MF ocacogde te ) McLennan Mem. ./Stagehand....... 9 |1:48 1-5 
% Derby..|Specify.......... 31411:45 4- HOLLYWOOD PARK 
California Derby. .|Specify 835/1:45 4-5 (iniaiewocd teases) 
‘ el ae Premier..........{Don Mike....... 6 [1:10 4-5 
oer ae »N. ¥.) Gold Cup... >... 7| Kayak IL........ 10. |2:02 3-5 
Holi Rees aie alto vs pte: me Ie | ' er 2-5 eae aa Ra Ree ig Meee a8 
a oe) oR 2 ee - nglewood.......|Specify.......... “ = 
Pepe arise BOP... oo. 446/0:52 1-2 | American Hdep...|Kayak II 1:49 4-5 
AD ton asin. Stpl. Sailor Beware. 16 ee e% ott ap ae Derby. eee 10 ae 4-5 
ee wee Saw LPLOSGIUIGY 6.4... 5 ee ~ tarlet Sweeps....|/Polymelior...... :. 
Har eM sition ous Farnsworth. | 8 1 38 | | Aloha Hdep...... }Sorteado. »...... 12 |2:29 
on: allion. Deep. 3 ice . 
Fall Highweight ../ Rough Time..... 6 |1:09 2-5 JAMAICA 
indies national Stpl. Cee a et fo (Jamaica, N. Y.) 
thian Stpl...|Gay Charles... .. ‘3: 2 ss 
Meadowb’k Stpl..|Ship Executive...| 20 4:40 | Etiyyesant....).Ho'Me Dorsett. :| 6 [fat2 125 
Ladies Hdcp..... Red Eye........ 8 14:36 2-5 | Jamaica Hdep... ||Fighting Fox..... 6 {1:12 
BOWIE Wood Memorial..|Johnstown....... 8-+-|1:42 
(Bowie, Md.) Continental...... ae alee B74 ay ‘.s 
South. Maryland |Honey Cloud.....) §34|1:47 3-8 | Gallant ox dep. Ieolater.....-..| 18 [2:48 
owes) pa ace. Boney une ote a i a2 Interborough.....|Speed to Spare...| 6 (1:12 2-5 
Bryan and O’Hara|Olympus......._| 934/2:02 KEENELAND PARK 
Eels emer Seis 1 Le eed : eels 63 (Lexington, Ky.) 
a enelon......... ji: - 
aS ey 1 .-..-.-..-{ Heather pate 9 11:54 1-5 
TynehiMemoriai: War Bos. 2<2. 814 1:47 2-5 | Panter 027 Challedon. | Bult 3-5 
CHURCHILL DOWNS Breeders’ Futurity |Roman Flag.. 6 11:10 3-5. 
(Louisville, Ky.) LATONIA : 
- Kentucky Oaks...)Flying Lill....... 1 9 )1:51 (Covington, Ky.) 
DELAWARE PARK Cincinnati Trophy ees Sweep.. 514)1:07 
(Stanton, Del.) Inaugural........ Miss Sarah...... 834 |1:49 3-5 
$16 11:44 4-5 Independence. ...}Torchy......-... 9 11251 2-5 
tle.......1/Shangay Lily. :::| 814/1:46 LAUREL 
Sabre eee none. i g% “pes os (Laurel, Md.) 
Eee : ss . i, 
Sie i a ‘—< 6% Ue = Sg Seer bea iped eae rig carer See é oe 5 
VET a a ; ic Camp Verde....| § [1:00 4-8 | Washington. ”."" |Masked General. 7): ae 
es ouaries.----| 38, 1238 2-5 R. Johnson Hdep .| Victory Morn 1114 1.5 
i ae 20 14:55 Maryl’d Futurity .|Challamore:..... 6 = 
. |. |Stage Fright... | 514|1:10 4-5 | Maryland Hdep. .|Challedon.......| 10 12:02 3-5 
Bu. 9° |1:52 3-5 
See es cine s2 2% ones LINCOLN FIELDS 
ATeacher......... 5 11:00 1-5 (Crete, Iil.) 
DETROIT Peabody Mem....|Dellor..........+ 8 [1:38 4-5 
(Detroit, Mich.) ar oes eho Mucho Giisto..:] S3s|43a5 4-5 
Bernard F. 814;1:45 2-5 | Steger........... anie O’Hara... z : 
smc aternard Bl... 1:44 4-5 | Crete Handicap. ..|Silverette... 6 |1:12 
ae Pa Na <§ 1:13 1-5 | Calumet Hdep....|Grass Cutter. 6 |1:12 2-5 
2 Eee ete 6 j|1:12 PEt dey Hop... eases es 5 ee ‘2 
ae eae Dom Se es) 1 Or59 245 ankakee ep. a 2 f 
a ee 5 sd .|Rapid Way. 5 {1:02 
Pity Haep. Star" Boarder... ol Mdm ee Pig oF page a Drury Lanes 5 |1:03 4-5 
EMPIRE es Marquette Hdep. .)/Her Reigh....... 9 11:53 4-5 
(Youkers, N.-¥. <e NARRAGANSETT 
Bae tl zs (Narragansett, R. I.) ‘ 
84/|1:45 3-5 | Narra’sett Hdep.. |) 6 SCs 8 
8+]1:44 4-5 | Governors Hdep.. 9 |1 ae ae 
6 11:10 N. epeend are 841: Re 
9 |1:51 2-5 | N. England Fut. 8-++ ss ae 
8+|1:47 2-5 | King Phili 84 1a ao 
814}1:45 2-5 | Thornton Bet 
| 8 |E8 4-5 | Gia Colony. 2. 6 kai 4-5 
: - olony:: .5.¢ 5 AL 
-|gperi WV OrId)...ce.0 1:09 3-5 | Worcester Hdep.. 6 11:10 4-5 
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(Los Angeles, Calif.) 


Calif. Breeders. ..;Dear Diary ..... 8 
New Year’s Hdcp.|Main Man....... 8 
Santa Maria..... Porter's Mite....} 6 
San Pasqual Hdep.}Gosum.......... 9 
Santa Susanna....|Sweet Nancy....| 7 
San Felipe Hdep..|Specify.......... 6 
Santa Marg’ta H./Flying Lee..::...| 814 
San Vicento Hdcep|Impound........| 7 
San Carlos Hdep..|Kayak II........ 844 
San Antonio Hdep.| Whichee......... 
$’nJ’n Capistriano|Cravat..........| 12 
Santa Catalina H.|Brown Jade...... 9 


SARATOGA 
(Saratoga, N. Y.) 


Flash. .....- Pee UD ACAD trices we 5 
Adirondack,..... Rosetown........| 6 
PAID SUS: sere inte)- 4 Ramases. 2s: 5..% 6 
J Has 9 


Boy Ang 6 
WHHBOR aise sca Eight Thirty.....| 8 


FER) frm peek ek food fk fd Jk fk fk end 


Pt pt kJ fa 


. 
' 


win thins 
i 


-~ FO) pea 
Or NGL 


NIN Gl oH 


NARRAGANSETT—Continued SARATOGA—Continued. 
Event Winner Fur. Event . Winner Fur. | Time 
Rhode Isl. Hdep..|Gridiron’......... 9 Delaware........ Masked General..| 8 {1:58 2-5 
Spring Hdep..... BesBluey. secon 6 American Legion. .|Nedayr.........- 7 41:24 
Portsmouth,.....|/Bejabbers....... 84 Saratoga Hdep...|Eight Thirty..... 10 |2:03 3-5 
Bristol Hdep.....|Clodion......... 6 Merch. & Citiz. ...|Sickle T..... 2... 9 |1:54 4-5 
Newport Hdep...!Pagliacci........ 84 Champlain Hndep|Sickle T........ 9 |1:51 15 
4 OAKLAND PARK WHIMCY! 2 cece Eight Thirty.....1 10 {2:06 1- 
(Hot Sprinks, Ark.) SUFFOLK DOWNS 
Arkansas Derby ..|Ariel Toy........ | 9 (Boston, Mass.) 
PIMLICO Paul Revere...... War Minstrel....; 814/1:47 
—< Yankee) hos. sak Challedon....... 914|1:56 2-5 
. (Baltimore, Md.) Constitution. ..... Lovely Night....| 8 |1:373-5 
ISES ee cleiy eateries NEE oils 5 Stes 8% Bunker Hill......|Clodion......... 8 41:39 
Baltimore Autumn|Joe Schenck. .... 6 Puritan: 5 20- as Xavieracseen@uiss 9 |1:49 2-5 
MONG re A Atlee cleus Sir Damion...... 834 Commonwealth. ..|Sassy Lady......) 6 {4:11 1-5 
Richie Hdep..... Lady Maryland..| 6 Hannah Dustin...|Be Jabbers...... 814/1:44 2-5 
Jennings Hdcp.../Rough Time.....| 6 Plymouth Rock...|Zoie..... 22.2... 6 {1:12 
Pimlico Nursery..|Cockerel.........| 5 Governor’s Hdep. |Tatterdemalion...| 8 /|1:38 2-5 
_ Lady Baltimore H|Manie O’Hara...| 8% Massachusetts. .. .|Fighting Fox. .... 9 11:52 
Manly Stpl. .>).. Barndale........ 20 Mayflower....... Roman Flag.....}- 5%|1:05 2-5 
Bowie Hdep......)/Kayak II........| 13 Tomasello Hdep. ./Battle Jack...... 6 |1:11 3-5 
Betsy Ross. ...... Arden Lass...... 5 |0:59 2-5 
ROCKINGHAM PARK Myles Standish.../Dos.............) 5 |2:02 4-5 
(Salem, N. H.) 
Wormlin 20 025s BeBlueszss....-.) 6 |1: TANFORAN 
proskingnar EE é oo a feos. nig Ae (San Bruno, Calif.) 
Granite St. Hdep .|Porter’s Mite... . 6)1: San Franc. Hdep..|Specify.........-. 844]1:43 1-5 
Matror Hdep....iDrift Along...... 8i4)1: San Bruno Hdep a pomsn Hse byes 8 1:12 
archbank ep.|Stan OnE... 1:49 4:5 
SANTA ANITA Lassie Stakes..... Bonnie Breeze....| 6 |1:143-5 


TROPICAL PARK 
(Miami, Fla.) 


Tropical Hdep....|Teddy Weed.....[ 814}1:44 2-5 
UNITED HUNTS 
(Belmont Park, L. I., N. Y.) 
Temple Gwath’ey 
Mem. Stpl..... Saluda.......... | 20 |5:01 


WASHINGTON PARK 
(Homewood, I[il.) 


Prairie States. .... Designer... 2... 1:15 
Ieakesid@.22207 35 Mucho Gusto....]° 8 {1:39 
Olympia Fields ...|Lightspur........ 6 |1:13 4-5 
Ravisloe Stakes. ..)/Potranco........ 6 |1:13 1-5 
Chicago Hdep....|Joe Schenck... .. 6 [1:11 1-5 
Sheridan Hdep: ..|Viscounty....... 8+/1:41 
Beverly Hdep..../Smart Tricl......] 8+1)1:44 4-5 
Great Western....]/Some Count.....} 9 {1:50 4-5 
Washington Pk...|Star Boarder..... 9 [1:50 1-5 


Distance Equivalents in Lineal and Metric Measures 
1 meter = 39.37 inches = 3.280 8 feet = 1.093 6 yards. 1 kilometer = 1 000 meters = 0.621 370 mile, 


TRACK EVENTS 


Yards and! Miles 


Yards : Meters Meters : Yards Miles : Meters Meters: Miles} Inches | (appr.) 
40= 36.58 50—= 54.68 1= 1 609.3 |] 2 000— 1 497. Si he aeae 
50—= 45.72 60 65.62 2= 3 218°7 |] 2 400— 1 864 24] 1149 
60—= 54.86 65= 71.08 3= 4 828.0 |} 3 000—1 |1 520 30] 1.86 
70—= 64.01 80—= 87.49 = 6 437.4 || 3 200—1 |1 739 20] 1:99 
75—= 68.58 100= 109.36 5= 8 046.7 = 13 18S eles ig 
100—= 91.44 110 120/30 6= 9 656.1 000—= 3 {1 281 24] 3:73 
100—= 100.58 200 218.72 7=11 265.4 || 10 000= 6 376) 4) @:onm 
110—= 109.73 300 328.08 812 874.8 || 15 000= 9 | 564 9.32. 
920— 201-17 400== 437.44 9—14 484.1 |] 20 00012 752 8 | 12:43, 

320—= 274.32 = 546.81 10=16 093.5 |} 25 000=15 | 940 10 | 15153 
400 402.34— mi. 600—= 656.16 is—24 140.2 30 0OO—=18 |1 128 12 | 18°64 
800—= 804.67 mi.||1 000—1 093.61 25—=40 233.7 : 120, 20 ee 
1 O80—= 914. 1 5001 640.42 i. & 
1 320=1 207.01—=% mi.||1 600—1 749.78 || 385 yd.—=42 195.1 
eeeee—o—=D—aoeoa—X—K—eeooooaoeea ese”: 
Feet : Meters Feet : Meters Feet : Meters Feet : Meters ] 
p 1= 0.305 == 2.498 60—= 18.288 400= 
2—= .610 C=) 2i74s 70= 21.336 o = ee abe 
3== 1914 10= 3.048 80= 24.384 600—182 880 
4—= 1.219 20—= 6.096 90—= 27.432 700=213. 
B= 1.524 30= 100= 30.480 800=243 840 
6= 1.829 40—= 12.192 200—= 60.960 TA. 
‘ J= 2.134 50= 15.240 300— 91.440 ; 
i ee 
Inches : Meter Inches : Meter Fractions of Fractions of 
i=0 035 om Ws an Inch : Meter an Inch : Meter 
=. —= .203 =0 
3= 1076 229 = 08 
4—= (102 10= 1254 == 2010 
—— PYG ai ee = 013 
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World’s Best Horse Racing (Running) Records 


These records are as of approximately November 1, 1939 


: 

: Age |Weight 

; ee Horse rs.| Lbs. Time Date Track 

iy es | Furl'gs Min. Sec.|_ 

2 3-8 Atoka...... Bie Reis 6 31-2 

. 3 1-2 |Joe Blair. 22 °27°222°1) 5 if2 39° tat ae nee pte 

i= 1-2 CO TT i, ee ae 2 115 | 461-5 |1909 March 13|Santa ‘Anita, Cal 

: vies oan Bete eee es 2 115 iet-s 1911. Feb. 9|Juarez, Mex. 

6-8 Pan Zareta...i....... 5 120 87 1-5 |lors Bos: 10 foes ae = 

5 1-2 }Iron Masa... 2222211! 6 150 | 103 2-5 |1914. March &|Juarez, Mex. 

an 73-4 MSINGStON. 0k. kb ea 7 139 1 08 1891, June 22/Sheepshead B N. 
*3-4 Broken Tendril....... 3 123 1 06 1- 39° shead Bay, N. Y. 

- 34 Clang 3 | 110 | 109 1-8 lose, Gor, See ey aeiand 

Ss 6 1- 4|Montanic 4 109 | 1154-5 (1901 July 26 Waste Pk Che 

35 peg ® 2-2 mark. 4 109 | 1154-51937, Feb (9/Miami, Pia. _ 

d te eben. . 5 126 1 22 1906, Oct. 16|Belmont Park, N. Y, 

-8 Clang..... 3 105 | 1 22 1935, July 19{ArlingtonHghts. — 

Z, 7 1-2 |High Cloud 6 118 1 30 1922, May 22/Churchill Downs 

- E 1 ene. 2 72 : + a 1918, Aug. 21/Saratoga, N. Y 

jf 2 " -5 |1932, June 30} Arl : 

1 70 yds.|Chasar...._. "tt} Z| 10a | 1403-5 [1935 Sept te Cones tat. Ghee Tiinols 

1 70 yds.|Mike Hall... 1.1... 3 103 | 1403-5 |1927) Oct. 20|Latonia A 

1 1-16 MOD ROWS. 2s ees on. 3 109 142 1934, Dec. San Mateo. Calif. ‘ 

1 1-8 Indian*Broom........ 3 94 | 147 3-5 |1936, April 11/San Bruno, Calif. 

1 3-16 EMSPOWOIY<.. o2.5--.. 3 119 | 155 1934, Sept. _ 3/Pawtucket, R. I. 

1 1-4 hisk Broom II.....: 6 139 | 200 1913; June 28/Belmont Park, N. Y 
114: Top Gallant.......... 3 126 200 1923, May 16|Newmarket, England 
14 Hark Forrard.......: 5 75 | 200 1923; Aug. 8|Brighton, England, — 

1 5-16 SUES ee eae 4 126 | 209 3-5 |1908' July —_‘1/Sheepshead Bay, N. ¥ 

13-83 Man o' War..........] 3 126 | 2141-5 /1920, Tune 12/Belmont Park, N. Y. _ 

1 1-2 The Bastard......... 3 124 2 23 1929, Oct. 18|Newmarket, England 
01-2 Handy Mandy... .: 3 109 | 2283-51927; June 25|Latonia, Ky. 

Pei 5-8 Man 0” War.......... 3 126 | 2404-5 |1920) Sept. 4|Belmont Park, N. Y. 

134 Chilhowee Mick barss.. 3 126 2 54 3-5 1924, Oct.  18|Latonia, Kv. ’ ; 

Ue AR eee - 922, Jan 8|Montevi 
17-8 Bold Courier ...: : a a 116 | 315 2-5 |1937; Aug. 8 Aud Calne aioe 
‘a Polazul...... 3 315 1924, July _—-8|Salisbury, England 
2 Pradella 7 116 | 3192-5 |1906; June 19/Ascot, England. 
2 Exterminato: 5 128 3 21 4-5 |1920, Sept. 15/Belmont Park, N. Y. 
| 2 1-16 War Whoop 4 96 3 34 1-4 |1905. Sept. 23)Toronto. Can. 
? Primrose Day 7 106 | 334 1936, A 30)/Seattle, Wash. 

2 1-8 Centurion. 5 144 335 1923, Sept. 28)/Newbury, England. 

2 1-8 Joe Murphy 4 99 | 342 1894, Aug. 30|Chicago, Tl. 

2 1-4 Myra Gray. 6 85 3 45 4-5 |1926, Oct. 13| Newmarket, England. 

2 1-4 Mike Hall. 3 111 | 3 48 3-5 |1927, Nov. 5|Latonia, Ky. 

23-8 RIK) JACK cow cece cs 4 97 415 1925, Feb. 8)Tijuana, Mex. 

2 i Golden Myth......... a 126 4 16 3-5 |1922, June 5|Ascot, inglands 
2 1-2 1c ea ee 3 88 4 24 1-2 |1899, Nov. 18|Newport, Ky. 
2 5-8 Wortbman........... 5 101 | 451 2-5 |1925; Feb. 22|Tijuana, Mex. 
2 3-4 UsG FUBNG 54s ewe sce 6 94 4 50 3-5 |1925, March 1/Tijuana, Mex. 
27-8 BBOGE. iy sins we ness ie 5 100 | 523 1925, March 8/Tijuana, Mex. 
g Mamie Algol......... 5 105 519 1907, Feb. 16|New Orleans, La. 
4 “ *Lucretia Borgia...... = 85 7ilL 1897, May 20|Oakland, Cal. 
4 eee footeniis..--.---------)_ 5 | 119 | 7 10 4-5 11912,Oct. _7/Loulsville, Ky! Sa 


*Made on down-hill course 


*As of approximately November ist. 


. Distance Horse Age |Weight| Time 
Miles )Furl'gs Yrs.| Pds. |Min. Sec 
: 414 Bob Wade.......--.. 4 122 21 1-4 
: Galley Slave......... Z 118 32 4-5 
* -e2 Young Martin........ 115 45 1-5 
6 127 45 
2 112 51 
a 119 51 
3 103 54 3-5 
S, 110 55 3-5 
: : 2 107 | 1022-5 
cae | is Mi 21 HO liftes 
iy 6 1-2 |Porter’s Mite. 
7.8 First Edition 4 126 | 120 
7-8 at ee - 110 | 1222-5 
2 ae Keppelton 5 122 | 1324-5 
2 Spionetta 3 103 | 1324-5 
aaa Hermos 3 99 1 324-5 
‘ Salvator 4 110 1 35 1-2 
1-4 Wiss U8 eines 3 108 | 203 3-4 


21, Jan. 
1908, May 
1928, June 
1933, June 
1918, Sept. 
1902, Oct. 
1904 Oct. 
1938, Sept. 
1926, May 
1914, Sept. 


1890, Aug. 
1890, July 


**Againsttime. fOver old ‘Futurity course at Sheepshead Bay, 170 feet less than 34 mile. 
OVER A STRAIGHT COURSE 


Track 


20|Butte. Mont. 
27|Arcadia, Cal. 
28|Belmont Park, N. Y¥. © 
12|Wellington, N. Zeal. 
19|)Belmont Park, N. Y. 
4|Belmont Park. N. 
2|Epsom, England. 
12|Belmont Park, N. Y. 
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Trotting and Pacing Records 
Source: Roger Duncan, secretary, National Trotting Assn., Hartford, Conn. 
TROTTING RECORDS r 


wi ms Temple Harvester, Aurora, Ill., Aug. 5, 


1 ae “(world’ s record), Greyhound, * Lexington, 
Ky., *Sept. 29, 1938, 125514. 

1 mile, in a race, "Greyhound, Springfield, Il., 
Aug. 21, 1936, 1:5734 

1 mile on hhalt-mile ee araaines Greyhound*, 
Goshen, N. Y., July 16, 1937, 1.5934 

1 mile by a stallion, Lee earthen Lexington, 
Ky., Oct. 8, 1916, 5874. 
1 mile by a stailions 3 16 mile ae Dean Han- 
Oct. 15, 1939, 
Eioyhainde. 


Over,* Reading, Pa., 
1 ‘mile, by a gelding, 

Ky., Sept. 28, 1937, 
Two- ~year- old. gel petiing, Reynolda, Lexington, Ky., 


ent 


*Oct..3,, 1933, 


Three- -year-old ‘stallion, Dean Hanover *Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Sept. 24, 1937, 1:5845 

Three-year-old gelding, Greyhouna, Springfield, 
Tll., Aug. 21, 1935;-2.00. 

Four-year-old stallion, Dean Hanover, *Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Sept. 25, 1938, 1:5815 

Four-year- -old gelding, Greyhound, Springfield, 
Til., Aug. 21, 1936, 1.57 

One mile by, a mare, ‘Rosalind, Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 4, 1938, 1:56%4. 

1 mile by a yearling, Airdale*, 
Oets,.2,,1912,2.1654 

1 mile, by a twe- year-old, Hanover’s Bertha*, 
Lexington, Ky., Oct. 15, 1929, 9.02.. Lawrence Han- 
over*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 11, 1934, 2.02: 

1 mile, by a three-year-old (driven by Alma 
Sheppard, eleven years old), Dean Hanover*, Lex- 
ington, Ry., Sept. 24, 1937, 1.5815. 

1 mile, by. a five-year-old, Greyhound, Lexington, 


Lexington, Ky., 


-Ky., Sept. 28, 1937, 


1 mile, by a six- eee old, Greyhound, *Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Sept. 29, 1938, 1:5514 

1 ‘mile, to high- wheel sully, Lou Dillon*, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Sept. 12, 1903, F 


1 mile, to high- wheel Le on half-mile track, 


pee Billiken*, Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1914, 
Tie ‘Under Sadaie Old 


Hollyrood Boris, 
Orchard, Me., Oct. 2,.1936, 2.0514 

Fastest two heats, Greyhound, ‘Springfield, Ill., 
Aug. 21, 1936, 2.02, 1.5744. 

Fastest three heats, Greyhound, Goshen, N. Y., 
Aug. 13, 1936, 2.01, 2.0044, 2.00; Rosalind, ‘Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Sept. 30, 1937, 2.02; 2/00, 1.5914 

Fastest four heats, Dale Hanover winner of first 


| and fourth héats, Dean Hanover winner of sec- 
ond heat, Clever Hanover winner of third heat, 
Fadienapolis, Ind., Sept. 7, 1939, 2:0334, 2:01; 
23011 

114 miles, Greyhound*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 
14, 1937, 3.02 
ronemiles, Geechee: Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 19, 

4:06. 

2 miles on half-mile track, Peter Manning, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., Oct. 23, é 

3 miles, Lee Stout*, protien Ny Yu) Och ae 
1939, 6:4912 


July 1, 1895, 7.1 

4 miles, Bettie Rs Blackpool, Englandj. Sept. 
11," 1899, 9. 

4 miles, Setiator L., San Jose, Cal., (reg.), Noy. 
2, 1894, 10 

5 miles ae race, haf--mile ae Imogene Con- 
stantine, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 29, 1919, 12.0844. 
2, ae gales, P Pascal*, New ‘york, N. Y. (veg.), Nov. 

10 miles in race, Controller, San Francisco, Cal. 
(reg.). Nov. 23, 1878, 27.2314 

20 miles, Capt. MeGowan* “Boston, Mass. (reg.), 
Oct. 31, 1865, 58.25. 

30 miles, Gen. Taylor*, Cal., 


San Francisco; 
Feb. 21, 1857, 1.47.59. 


Trotting records by a team, Greyhound and 
Rosalind*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 5, 1939, 1:5844. 
By a tandem team, *John R. McElwyn and 
ar (aia Harrier, .Rutland, Vt., Sept. it; 3936; 
. ya 

Three abreast: Hollyrood Boris, Calumet, Du- 
uate MacAubrey, Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 14, 1937, 
“Four in hand, Damania, Belnut, Meus and 
Mustapha, Chicago, Ill., July 4, 1896, 0. 

Four in hand to coach, *Arthur NMowees Capital 


Suffolk Downs, Mass., Oct. 12, 1936, 2:4645. 
Trotiing record with running mate, 4 


mile, 
Sy tiae time, Uhlan*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 


Preto 6 3 


Double gaited horse, Calumet Evelyn, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 21, 1935, 1.5914 (p). aa 


Oct. 2, 1936, 1.5924 (tr.). 


PACING RECORDS 


sae ges Directum I*, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 14, 
Ap iil, ‘Billy Direct, *Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 
1 ‘mile, by a stallion, Billy Direct, 
mate Sept. 28, 1938, Bs 
1 mile by a mare, Her Ladyship, *Indianapolis, 
eee Sept. 17, 1938, 1:5714 
1 mile, by a gelding, Prince Alerty, New York, 
N. Y.7. Sept. 23, 1903, 1.57. 
1 mile, driven by a es Highland Scott (Mrs. 
Tet. Harriman), Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1929, 
il nile by eclding., in open, Winnipeg, Toledo, O., 
Oct. 15, 1928, 1.5734 
1 mile, in a eae Directum I., Columbus, Ohio, 
Sept. 30, 1914, ee Billy Direct, Lexington, Ky.. 


Sept. 29, 1937, 1.5 
Vinee Harris M. 


Gt mile, by Gar in 
Toledo, Ohio, July 53) 1918, 

1 mile, half-mile track, is pal Single G., Des 
“Moines, Iowa, Aug. 26, 8, and Winnipeg, Louis- 


*Lexington, 


pera 


ville, Ky., Rent. 12, 1908 and May E. Grattan, 
Raleigh, N. Oct.: 17, 1930, 2,01. 
1 mile, hal? mile track Billy Direct*, Altamont, 


N.¥., Oct. 18, 1939, 1:5934. 
1 mile, roerens ally Hemet Queen, Phoenix, 

Ariz., Nov., 14, 1916, 4. 

1 mile, two-year aly, “Ann Vonian*, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 26, 1939, 

1 mile, yearling a Fi ae Perry*, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 12, 1911, 2.15, 

1 mile, phe age -old colt, Calumet Cheater, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 1931, 2.0034. 

1 mile by. two- aaicoln Sah = race, His Majesty, 
Indianapolis, Sept. 7, 1932, 

1 mile, by three-year-old a in std Billy Di- 
rect, Lexington, Ky., Sept. 29, 1937, 

1 mile by three- , -old gelding, Little Pat, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 2, 1936, 915, 

Fastest two heats Directum I, Columbus, Ohio, 
Oct. 2, 1914, 1:58, 


*Against time. 
the racer, 


Fastest three heats, Her Ladyship, 
pry ae ae; ae i oe 14, 1:5815; 1:59%4 
mi es, ittle Pa yracuse, N. 3 
1931, a 1214 x Sent. ee 
1 mile, tour-year- -old mare, Calumet Evel n, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Sept. 21, 1935, 1:5914 i es 
1 mile, four-year- old stallion.” 
pa ed an ys Sept. oat 1938, 1:55. 
mile, four-year-o geldi ne, Nate Han 
Lexington, Ky.. Sept, 27, 1938, sc 


1 mile, high-wheel sulky, Dan Patch?, Macon, 


Ga.7 Nov. 30, 1903, 2.0434. 
1ohs recs Dan Patch*, Macon, Ga.j, Nov. 30, 


"3 miles Elastic Pointer, Kendal 
RE eee ndallville, Ind., Oct, 


4 miles, Joe Jefferson, Knoxville, Iowa (reg.), 


Nov. 13, 1891, 10.10. 
oases Angus Peter, Quebec, Canada; Sept. 10, 
Pacing Records By A Team “oF 


1 mile against time, Minor Heir and . Gar 
Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 1, 1912, 2.02. Oe bias 


1 mile in a race, Billy a and Doctor M., Spring— : 


field, Ill., Sept. 24, 1914, 


1 mile against time on “g ae track, Billy Direct 


and The Widower, Altamont, NON 


3041, Oct. 12, 1939, 


Sa Sheriff, Des oines, Iowa, Aug. 


0714. 


Pacing Records—To Wagon nie) tes , 
mile, Ban Patch*, Memphis, Tenn. ” 
1900, ae Angus P - Ea ae 
e, in a race. ngus Po er, , 
Oct 20" 1904, 2.0415. ne ae es 
2 ‘miles, Longfellow, Vallejo, June 23, 1889, ae: 


Abe: 
3 ‘miles Longfellow, Sacramento, Cal. eis 
1869, 7.53. poe 


fea by runner to sulky carrying a wind or dust shield, the runner presen 


3 miles in rate tae Wood, Minneapolis, Minn., 


5 oe amniles: Ariel*, Albany, N. Y., May 5, 1846, 
100 eae Conqueror*, Centerville, L. I., Nov. 
12, 1853, 8.58.53. 


Stock, John R. McElwyn and Hollyrood Harrier, , 


Lexington, Kyo 


Syracuse, 'f 


* Billy Direct*, van : 


1 mile in_a race, te mile track, Colleen et a “ r 


PS <a eee 


i et tie dt ek, el 1 | eis > Se een eS ¥ Re 


Winners of Famous Harness Stakes 
Source: Roger Duncan, Secretary National Trotting Assn., Hartford, Conn. 
THE HAMBLETONIAN (3-year-old trotters) 


(The Hambletonian was inaugurated in 1929 and Aigo — excevtion of the fir r 
Tun at Lexington, Ky. has been staged at Goshen, N . a ee a eee 


e Near Winner BestTime ey Winner 
1930—Hlanover’s Bertha...............:.... 2:03 1935—Greyhound - : ies 
= 293)—Calumet Butler...................... 2:0314 | 1936—Rosalind ..... 
Ber adc2-—0he Marchioness..,.................. 2:0416 | 1937—Shirley Hanove 
Beeeaa— Mary Reynolds........0....-........ 2:0334 | 1938—McLin Hanover. . 
RR ae ea . .2:0234 | 1939—Peter Astra...... 


j Value of Hambletonian by vears—1930, $56,859; 1931, $50,921; 1932, $53, 339; 1933, $40,459; 1934, 
_ $28,845; 1935, $33,321; 1936, $35,643; 1937, $37,912; 1938, $37,962; 1939, $40,502. . 


FOX STAKES (2-year-old pacers) 
Year Winner BestTime j Year Winner BestTime 


y 
a 
; 1931—Calumet Cheater.... 


. 1930—Corporal Lee..... SS. aaa ey 2:06 | 1935—Worthy Grattan......................2104% 
eee des ees SOR aS 1936—Disty , Hanover. -. 2.5 5. Gecck ue eee 204 
1932—Logan Scott.. ........... 34% | 1937—The Widower... ./0s14).. 40a 230546 
ee Rel MANOVET,. jy... ee eek ces s 1938-—Blackstone seeds sss, spi dev Sigs se eee 105 
1934—The (Auetioneer:\. 20... 2.. 2. .. 2:1216 | 1939—William Cash. Se 
HORSEMAN FUTURITY (3-year-old trotters). 
= Wear Winner BestTime , Year Winner 
paveu—VoOlomite .........:....... ~wyseo -- 220436 | 1935—Greyhound -......0 J... 2b csu em eee 
gS RS a re 2:071¢ | 1936—Bill Strang................ 
RIE R etek ee. cas clas beeen sis 2:0214 | 1937—Southland ............... ; 
0932—The Marchioness.....................2:02 1938—McLin Hanover... 3 
NS BeOS | 19398—Lyrmite |. s<..05 » do, cueneriieee 2:07 
e ot -- 4. oy RRA ee ... 220184 
. ae KENTUCKY FUTURITY (3-year-old trotters) 
sa Yea Winner BestTime | Year Winner 
: 1929 —Walter 2s: SS ae Pa Sas ea ae 2:0234 | 1935—-Lawrence Hanover 
» 1930—Hanover Bertha....... —? na glken oeOn 1936—Rosalind ...... 
_ 1931—Protector .. ween ceca eee esses oe-2:5914 | 1937—Twilight Song 
atl Marchioness.....................2:02 1938—McLin Hanover 
EE 2:0314 | 1939—Peter Astra...... 
F aged Prinness Tor Tepe ee eee 2:0134 
* READING FUTURITY (half-mile track futurity) 
Year Winner BestTime | Year Winner BestTime 
» 1930—General Hanover.............. oe eee 1D35—Volo -AYIon: 6)...2) oh eee 2:08), 
1931—Calumet Belricka.................... 2:08 JOIG— PINE « 0. 24s sanloninigek - da se ap ee 2: ees 
co Evan Hanover... 3 1937—Dean’ Hanover... 2. cle hanes 2:0: 
oe 1953—Taffy Volo....... 1938—Essie Hanover. a iaje a= Stace OSE een 
moa4—Princess Peg.............-.-. naw 1939—Coneressional, ... .... 5 s0.0«+ eee gone 23 Ons 


World i otitnohilt Speed Records 


Source: Contest Board American Automobile Association; records are as of Oct. 25, 1939 
UNLIMITED CLASS 
Driver : Car Time MPH 


Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 6.05 369.7 


Place 


1 eville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 9.76 368.9 
= iE Ehiesvine John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 34.235 326.7 
5 m. Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 59.57 302.2 
10 K. Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 719.04 283.0 
10 m Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 2:13.155 270.4 
TkY Reichs autobah n| Rosemeyer Auto-Union 2:40.82 223.9 
im Reichsautobahn|Rosemeyer Auto-Union 2:40.82 23.9 
100 m. Bonneville Ab. Jenkins Mormon-Meteor 34:15.83 175.11 
nm. Bonneville Ab. Jenkins Mormon-Meteor 1:07:38.00 {177.43 
nm. Bonneville Ab. Jenkins Mormon-Meteor III |2:55:07.12 {171.31 
n. Bonneville Ab. Jenkins Mormon-Meteor III |5:51:21.01 |170.77 
hi Bonneville Ab. Jenkins Mormon-Meteor 117.05M 177.0! 
h Bonneville Jenkins-Meyer Mormon-Meteor 3774.458M |157. 
h. Bonneville Jenkins-Stapp Mormon-Meteor 7134.08M — ]148.63 


INTERNATIONAL CLASS ‘A’? RECORDS 


le _ Railton Red Lion 
pontevilte 4 Railton Red Lion 
Bonneville 5 Railton Red Lion 
Bonneville Railton Red Lion 
Bonneville © : Railton Red Lion 
Bonneville ‘ Railton Red Lion 
Brooklands Napier-Railton 
Brooklands Napier-Railton 


WINNERS IN INDIANAPOLIS CLASSIC (Distance 500 Miles) 


ne 


: He SOatHH 
7B RE PE 


.|Milier, Billy Arnold..... . . }4:58:39.72 100.448 
142. i 931.|Louis Schneider.......... B: 
ieee : ; Frederick Frame......... 
ee 144, é 933.|/Tydol, Louis Meyer.... 
Kurphy.: 330. : 1934: Millet, Bill Cummi 


Special, A Gilmore, Kelly Petillo..... 


Milton. . fi :71|106,240 © 
3 Corum&Boyer. 23.51] 98.23 .|Special, Louis Meyer. DS ot 35:0 739/109.069 


cap ; ., Wilbur! 
F Per iaruet di 5.8 Sapaed haw Oe ee .|4 :24:07.80|113.580 
“east pete a ee "|4:15:58.40|117.200 
ge ee Aaa ty £83.75) 39-4821! a9 [ponte Special’ Wilbur Bhaw|420:47 301146) 035 
; p.h. by Jimmy Snyder, driving a abies Engineering Special, 


ae ‘one-la 157 m. 
aor Bee rion “set 130767 ig held by Floyd Roberts at 117.2 m.p.h 


_ Sporting Bieniet icine: Stakes Winners; Auto Speed Records 945° 
ee IO CCONES ae 


Driver Time MPH it 


) 
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Sporting Events—Bridge Champions; Card Suit Chances 


Contract Bridge Championships 


Source: American Contract Bridge League. 


VANDERBILT TOURNAMENT (1938) 
Knockout Teams: ist. Harry Raffel, Sigmund 
Dornbusch, Melville Alexander, Lee Hazen, Syl- 
vester Gintell, 2nd, T. A. Lightner, Wingate Bixby, 


Mrs: S. A. Peck, Robert McPherran. 


FALL NATIONALS (1938) 


Open Teams: 1st, Charles H. Goren, Mrs. R. C. 
Young, Charles J. Solomon, John R. Crawford. 2nd, 
Waldemar von Zedtwitz, Mrs. E. E. Clement, A. 
-M. Barnes, Benedict Jarmel. 
Open Pairs: ist, Mrs. H. E. Funk, Frank E. 
Bubna. 2nd, Mrs. A. M. Sobel, Alphonse Moyse, Jr. 
Women’s Teams: Ist, Mrs. Donald Tansill, Mrs. 
S._A. Peck, Mrs. Galloway Morris, Mrs, Olive 
Peterson, 2nd, Mrs. Hugh Fullerton, Mrs. Ann 
Rosenfeld, Mrs. H. E. Funk, Mrs. I. E. Schwarz. 
Mixed Pairs: 1st, Mrs. Sam Rush, Fred D. Kap- 
lan. 2nd, Mrs. Henry Zetoseh, Robert Appleyard. 
Amateur Pairs: ist, Mr. & Mrs. Edward W. Perry. 
2nd, Roymond Michelson, Harry Williams. 


MASTERS INDIVIDUAL (1938) 


ist, M. D. Maier. 2nd, Alvin Landy3rd, Myron 
Fuchs. 


SUMMER NATIONALS (1939) 


Masters Pairs: 1st, Harry Fishbein, Robert Ap- 
pleas. 2nd, Oswald Jacoby, Waldemar von Zed- 
witz.’ 

Masters Teams: Ist, Oswald Jacoby, T. A. Light- 
ner, M. D. Maier, Howard Schenken, Robert Mc- 
Pherran. 2nd, Charles H. Goren, Mrs. R. C. Young, 
phere J. Solomon, John R. Crawford, Myron 

‘uchs. 

Mixed Teams: Ist, Florence, Stratford, Alvin 
Landy, Mrs. Valerie Klein, Robert Chatkin, 2nd, 


Mrs. J. J. Mitchell, EB. G. Ellenbogen, Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Golder, Charles J. Solomon. " 

Amateur Teams: Mrs. Fred Horn, Mrs. Gussie 
Planco, Mrs. Mabel Ervin, Mrs. Valerie Klein. 

Men’s Pairs: 1st, Oswald Jacoby, John R. Craw- 
ford. 2nd, Morrie Elis, Henry Chanin. 

Women’s Pairs: Ist, 
Young, 2nd, Mrs. Robert B. Fuller, Mrs. Donald 
Tansill. 

President’s Pairs: ist, Mr. & Mrs. Herbert D. 
Lent. 2nd, V. D. Barker, William T. Coan. 


EASTERN CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Open Pairs: lst, Fred D. Kaplan, Harold Ziman. 
2nd, M. D. Maier, Charles Lochridge. 

Open Teams: ist, Charles Lochridge, Travers 
LeGros, S. G. Churchill, John Rau, Sam Fry, Jr. 
2nd, B. J. Becker, Charles H. Goren, Harry Fish- 
bein, Alfred Eiseman, John P. Mattheys. — 

Women’s Pair’: Ist, Mrs. M. D. Rothschild, Mrs. 
Robert B. Fuller. 2nd, Miss Helen Bonwit, Miss 
Ruth Sherman. 

Mixed Teams: Mr. & Mrs. James H. Lemon, Dr. 
& Mrs. L. W. Lord. 

Non-Masters Pairs: 1st, Ralph Hirshberg, Charles 
H. Sanders. 2nd, Mr. & Mrs. E. N. Chamberlain. 


AMERICAN WHIST LEAGUE (Whist Events) 


Open Teams: J. P. Richardson, N. G. Burleigh, 
Mrs. Winifred Bush, Sidney S. Lenz. 

Men’s Pairs: 1st, Arthur Ryan, Sam O’Connell. 
2nd, Howard F. Clare, A. J. Gagne. f 

Mixed Pairs: ist, Mrs. Winifred Bush, Sam 
O’Connell. 2nd, Mrs. George Jeremiah, A. J. 
Mouat. 

Women’s Pairs: 1st, Mrs. Winifred Bush, Mrs. 
W. D. Thompson, 2nd, Mrs. George Morton, Mrs, 
George Jeremiah. 


Four-suit and Five-suit Card Chances 


FOUR-SUIT POKER 


» A royal flush was tops before. A royal eagle 
spread, which is a straight flush headed by 
the ace, is still the best hand in five-suit poker. 


- In four-suit poker you will not be dealt anything 


better than a pair 92.3 per cent of the time. In 
five-suit poker you will not be dealt anything 
better than a pair 91.4 per cent of the time. 
While the number of possible hands in five-suit 
poker is in excess of 8,000,000, a careful examina- 
_ tion shows that 2,500,000 possible hands in four- 
Suit poker carry almost identical percentage figures. 
The one great advantage of five-suit poker is 


Actual Pet. of Actual Pet. of 
Number Total Number Total 
UOMAUPAINIS He i iii 4. sicye otea oy o's 4 -00015 | Three of a kind...:.......... 54,912 21 
Straight \flush.........-..:.. 36 20014 Af Pwo'e pairs.ae. oS. cab: Aon Ae ee 123,552 4.8 
ous jot a kind. 4..3.....5.. 624 -024 ne” pairs a3. sue eee 1,098,240 42.2 
SR MEMISE oy, ioe a oes aed ese 3,744 144 Nothing. ct 2. .2act. biecgeches 1,302,540 50.1 
LATS Sy Sie eae ae ares 5,108 196 /_ —_ - ——_>— 
SU 01 er 10,200 39 Oval Sikes fcc eee eee 2,598,960 100.0 
FIVE-SUIT POKER 
Royal eagle spread........... 5 -00006 | Three of a kind.............. 214,500 2.6 
IVePOr Be KING So... ci. ses 13 0001S} Two: paits:. ot cat ond eew eee 429.000 §.2 
Straight flush............... 45 00055) | .One="pait 2 5 socte seta eee ne 3,575,000. 43.3 
POE OL ARIA. oi ye sian 3,900 047 Nothing’ cOenigoat.oes soaker a ee 3,984,240 48.1 
COSTES 05 9 00S Eo oe 6,385 077 =e 
MUDUPEIOURO Gail}. ced eis esis 2 15,600 189 ‘Batak! Ariat ac cst cena ee 8,259,888 100.0 
a eS ee 31,200 378 
ti FIVE-SUIT POKER WITH 6 CARDS 
_ Six-card royal eagle spread 5 -000005 | Six-card straight.......... 138,780 = 
Six-card straight flush.... 40 -00004 | Five-card flush............ 374,555 re 
Five-card royal spread..... 300 .0003 Three: jand two... 3c... Jcwe 858,000 1.0 
LON CALS Nis tate ee a nS 780 -001 Five-card straight 1,730,215 2.1 
Five-card straight flush.... 2,660 -003 Three of a kind 3,575,000 ry 
Fourand (two. ... 6.6... 7,880 .010 Two pairs .- 10,615,000 12.9 
es ae ree Rye le bet: « Roe ae One pair. .. 40,218,750 48.9 
car MSHS ial tanie ss 4 % Nothi ‘ . 2 
Three pair.,.............. 28,60 ‘03 a3 24,556,008) aa 
MOURIOMS Kind nn... eee. 115,150 14 Totally, Via. aonb 82,598,880 100.0 


that there will be more cards in the deck. thereby — 


allowing a larger number of players to participate 
at once. On many occasions it will not be necessary 
to shuffle discards. : 

Six-card- poker presents an entirely new set of 
figures. The sixth card changes the possible num-~ 
ber of hands to more than 82,000,000, but there 
is the nice thing about it. It is easier to hold a 
pair than not to hold one. 


0 
and more than 21 per cent will hold better than 
a@ pair. 


Four “perfect’’ bridge hands were held (April 
13, 1939) at the invitation bridge of the Berkeley 
Country Club, Berkeley, Cal. The holder of 13 
ppegee bid 7 spades and the other contenders 
ft pe peer ere erceny sare that 
ou perfect’’ hands would come ‘out only on 
in_158,000,000,000 deals. ee 

In 1931 Dr. and Mrs. A. P. Overgaard and Mr, 


and Mrs. Ralph _ Russell started a brid: ame 

Omaha, Neb., playing every Monday miei: i 
eight-year game ended (June 10, 1939) when Dr. 
and Mrs. Overgaard moved to Houston, Tex. with 
Dr. Overgaard the top scorer with 1,456,280. Per- 
pane ae renter nary bie ee statement of the 

yers at not once du the. pla 4 
partner’s ace trumped, 2 si ee A 


462 


Mrs. A. M. Sobel, Mrs. R. C. - 


nly 30 per cent of the hands will be worthless — 


The.) 


: 


. 


ee eS Se el lm ee let 
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All-America Football Teams for 1939 


Position Collier's Associated Press United Prses 
Severn, North Carolina... .|Kavanaugh, Louisiana State 
Stella, Arm 


aman, Northwestern 
Suffridge, Tennessee 
Drahos, Cornell 
Sarkkinen, Ohio State 
Kimbrough, Texas A. & M. 
Kinnick, lowa 
.|Harmon, Michigan 
Cafego, Tennessee 


In a special article by Joe 
Williams, sports columnist, the World-Telegram 
Set forth its reasons as follows: 

“With literally hundreds of players legitimately 
eligible for selection we feel it it is impossible to 
Single out eleven individuals and say, “There you 
have ‘em, boys: the eleven best football players 
in America.’ 

“‘There was a time when the All-America made 
Some sense.. This was back in the infancy of the 
sport when the class of the game was concentrated 
in the East and only a scattered few colleges took 
@ deep competitive interest in their teams. 

“Tt was fairly easy then to pick out the repre- 


= sentative players, but even then it was purely a 


Matter of personal opinion. There never was a 
yardstick by which a player’s ability could be 
Measured to the satisfaction of everyone. 

“Today there are great football teams all over 

the country. Big-time, high-pressure football is 
3 rule now rather than the exception. Where 
there was only a handful of standout players 20 
or 30 years ago, now they flourish in ever widening 


ters. 

“Under these circumstances, how on earth can 
you pick the cream of the crop, the eleven best? 
Tt just can’t be done. And we have tried all the 
available formulas. It so happens these formulas 
are accessible practically to everyone. They con- 
sist of staff writers’ opinion, supplemented by the 
opinion of coaches, officials and other writers from 
coast to coast. 

“Tn past years we have tried to do a thorough, 
~ conscientious, judicial job—a job that entailed 
many hours of clerical work and critical discus- 
sion; in the end we found ourself up to our ears 


Conference Football 
WESTERN (BIG TEN) 


Points 

ie? ke For Agst. 
i "Oy 156 41 
i Se 82 85 
f. OF 20 30 
Zo) S149 57 
Foyt 47 37 
a th 15 48 
amet 92 16 
Xe 56 69 
eae 33 83 
30 0 192 
Ta iabline @ 184 32 
[aD 68 50 
eg 91 43 
4 0 29 83 
A 30 27 81 
ALO 53 63 

N 
ao 0 93 16 
ea 86 16 
Gag 31 20 
1 0 451 25 
5 a a 39 27 
i. 39 7 
se 0 59 46 
=—3 0 -100 16 
Lau s6° 123 
20 20 25 
Ze a 14 66 
"hit 39 62 
a) 49 160 
ae 0 13 
Gio 480 14 98 

SEVEN 
a pe, ee O. 6 OU -106 60 
aN edt od * 185. 48 
CR: a ied ered 94 68 
You ; kee 60 84 
Win. ehh ae ig OR ao 36 62 
fatakeca 4... TN aa 56 81 
Te) ae 34 168 


in confusion and doing little more than guessing. 
There were times when as Many as 130 names were 
presented for consideration by our limited group 
of experts. 

“It was a nice honor for the eleven who were ul- 
timately chosen and very often we received warm- 
ing letters from the enthusiastic players. But how 
about the many others who had to be ignored— 
scores of whom were undoubtedly just as good, very 
likely in some instances, even better? That’s the 
unfair part of an All-America team. There are 
accolades for the few and ‘honorable mention’ for 
the many. 

_‘‘The ‘honorable mention’ device is in itself a 
tip-off on the absurdity of the All-America teams. 
We just finished going through one of these 1939 
lists and it contains 346 names. This means the 
selector didn’t want to lose any friends, but, what's 
more important, it means he couldn’t make up his 
milnd whether those 346 belonged on the All- 
America teams or not. 

‘We feel it is only a question of time before the 
All-America nonsense will be generally discon- 
tinued by newspapers and magazines. We feel 
that instead of becoming more simplified in years 
to come the task is going to become more involved. 
Today there are hundreds who deserve All-America 
det tomorrow there probably will be thou- 
sands.”’ 

The World-Telegram continued to pick the 
Coach of the Year. College coaches throughout the 
country vote and name the member of their craft 
who did the best job. The choices by years follow: 
1935—Lynn Waldorf, Northwestern. 
1936—Dick Harlow, Harvard. 

1937—E. E. Mylin, Lafayette. 

1938—Bill Kern, Carnegie Tech. 

193939—Edward Anderson, Idwa. 


Standings for 1939 


*PACIFIC COAST 


Points 
Ww. tL. T., For Agst 
Southern California.... 5 0 1 121 21 
Win a? ACER. 4 0 2 101 54 
Oregon State. ee | 1 98 53 
OTegon.s.). 22 .of es 3 1 94 62 
Washington . 3 4 0 62 66 
CaliZornta | 5o4 vie% 00> 69 0 2 5 0 58 107 
Washington State...... 2 5 0 27 115 
OLE ci dohy sh sib iethotetre 6 a 33 116 
. *SOUTHEASTERN 
Georgia. Tech) oO. .i2. can 35 6 0 0 74 25 
Tennessee 0 0 113 0 
BHO". o). 5 0 0 128 26 
Mississippi State a 2 0 47 32 
Aub on 3 Sea 48 33 
Mississippl BA 2 0 40 50 
Kentucky 2 2 1 AT 58 
Alabama 2 3 1 53 47 
Georgia ou Zz 0 12 35 
Louisiana State ae | 5 0 58 109 
Vanderbilt ... fe! 6 0 57 120 
Sewanee ... 0 a 0 i 117 
Florida .... 0 3 1 16 48 
MISSOURI VALLEY 
Washington (St. L.).....4 1 0 115 68° 
Oklahoma A. & M....... 3 1 0 56 29 
PT ere Rok ca, 2 i 1 42 29 
Drake PA ee 2 2 0 51 53 
Ste owist U. gace swe se 1 2 1 38 47 
Orelgh tow (oe eigen er 2 4 0 103-104 
Washburn ..........+--- 1: ay ao 39° «114 
*SOUTHWEST 
Texas A. & M......:..-.6 0 0 112° Woes 
Baglor.... iby hese ne as epien 2 0 16 55 
Southern Methodist .....3 2 0 47 27 
kas ov heat Mawes BAR be a si 0 65 94 
Arkansas 5 do capes 3 1 60 85 
Texas Christian......... 1 5 0 66 100 
Rice Institute ape ics 1 4 1 31 88 


*Schedule incomplete by one game. 
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Intercollegiate Football Scores for 1939 
ALABAMA BOSTON COLLEGE CARNEGIE TECH. ON ae ‘ 3 
21—Howard......... Q | -45—Lebanon Val..... 0 | 35—Wittenberg...... 0 Cee eae : p. 
7—Fordham........ 6| 20—St. Joseph’s..... 6 Temple sedes\t/.0:< ad on ’ 2 3 
20—Mercer........- 0} O—Florida......... 7 | Di—Caselss ss oeoeee 4 owine tate, ‘oe 4 
Q—Tennessee.......21] 19—Temple......... 0 —N. Y. U.. Dee Oe pelea teran ’ 
7—Miss. State...... 0} 28—St. Anselm...... 0 6—Notre Dame..... 7 Pte an Te 2 
7—Kentucky....... 13 Aburn.soeeciee 7| O—Pittsburgh...... 6| 30 Re 3 irae 0 } 
O—Tulane.....2 112: 13 | 20—Detroit........! 13'| “ 0—Holy Cross::!:. 21 | 20 oR. E State saat 
0—Georgia Tech...: 6] 19—BostonU....... o'|- -7—SDuqueme¢sas1222)| Uae PO eens al 
39—VanderDilt..,... 0 peter sir State.... 7 va | 9 97 ; 
— =e —Holy Cross..... : 
53 | — — *CORNELL : 
101 Bie 20| Aaeetlare! = o| AgrSuracuse..-- 6 
ALBRIGHT BOSTON U Aa egueh Caroline Gl 47 Bean Stabe ata 
19—F. and M......- 7 |. 14—Detroit.... 3... .% 13 | 23—Ohio State....... 14 
14 West. Reserve...19} 60—W. Va. Wes..... 0| 13—Columbia....... 7 f 
eset aes chi Pale ; Sh tet (Fla.).:.. 4 ME Ly 12 eS Be . 
5 ry Sania =P s 5 Fo) deat ts mouth...... ‘ 
O—Manhattan......26| 13—St. Anselm...... 39 | 26—Penn -. sco bee 0 q 
13—Cincinnati....... 6| 34—Loyola (N. O.)..._0 | — — 48 
Cea 6 ALBA, Neon Coll.:.. ay bie 4) 197 52 q 
40—Leb. Valley...... —Tampa......... as = DARTMOUTH i 
O0—Muhlenberg.... 3 oy ee 229 73| 41—St. Lawrence.... 9 
rE titan: CG. N. Y. 34—Hampden-Syd... 6 
166 102 BOWDOIN 1 Bg CH Oe 0—Navy 0 
M. seat -vaay (7! 19 —Bufialo. 0 ; 
AMHERST 18 Wesleyan eae | 0—Seranton. 0 
6—Ve-mont........ 7| 0—Wwil 6—Susquehanna.... 0 
14—Brown. 20 O—Lowell Tex.; -... 9 ' 
EAT ee OC ee 7 6—Brooklyn Col... .12 
32—Rochester....... 0 O—Springfield...... 2 } 
14—Wesleyan .. 19 13—St. Joseph....... p 154 : * 
13—Mass. State. . 0 —|z =e 73 
19—Trinity .. . 2.0). 72 39| 44 130 DETROIT : 
8—Williams........ 16 | pROOKLYN COLLEGE CENTENARY fies Wien, ge iy ea 
= Fea Oh aA a © og | Oba Norm.......1 eg mast 
si Fanos eee 18 MRR RES g 
2 amilton.... 
ARKANSAS Q—R. I. State......40 13 
32—Cent.Okla. T.....6 6—Panzer. . Rote Tul: 13—Boston Coll...... 20 
Q--Miss. State Sates 19 Q—Holstra BAAS yn 7 36—Manhattan......13 
11 CoN OR ee 13| 12—C.G.N.¥.0202. CS i are ans 10—Duquesne.... .. 10 
7—Baylor. 19 6—Ithaca-......... 13 O—Texas Tech...... Gliaue oe 
yes ete eb ejeene ta 6—Waener......... 26|;" @—Ravlor mh ee 149 90 j 
femee ANOVAS... 6 6 — a Be marc eRe pe gS aa 
O—Texas A.&M_1127| 56 iia ee —Biue niage. i 
12_Rice 12 19-—Ea Rech tee. 0 8—Blue Ridge. Ae) 
1 Cerenreneer BROWN eke _—| 22—Susquehanna../. 0 4 
LEaiaie shins Hg) 34-“RoT. State... 5. 0} 51 146} 13—Delaware........ z ae 
(ier Re eae | 20—Amherst........ 14 CHICAGO 6—W.& J... 14 4 
115 117| O©-—Colgate.........10} _Q-—Beloit.... 6|° .Q—Roanoke.... .. 2 13 . 
O—Holy Cross...... 20 | 12—Wabash......... 3.) 13—Wash. Col. .....: E 
12—Princeton......- 26 Harvard... ..... 61| 14—Albright........ 4 4 
ARMY 54—Tutts.....00002: 7| O—Michigan........85| O—W. Maryland... .26 : 
16—Furman. . 7} 14—Yale. . "14 O—Virginia. . "47 7—Gettysburg......49 We) 
9—Centre... 6| 41—Conn. State.. 0 0—Ohio State....... 6h ise os aa 
6—Columbia 6| 13—Rutgers........ 0} 25—Oberlin......... 0} 83 164 ' 
Sg | 20s —_— Tilinoiss......... 46 DRAKE ie 
46—Ursinus........: 13 | 188 91 | — ——| 12—Kansas.....4. 226 *y 
0—Notre Dame.....14 BUCKNELL 37 308 | 13—Grinnell......... 0 ; 
QoHarvard . 181 0 Gettysburg am CLEMSON Q—Creighton-...... 7 > 
enn State as oe Pres ane —lowa te So e 
O—Navy.......... 10| 3 Penn State olan. i 9 ae ae esc ee : 4 
ak ipa —N. C. State...... 6] <U-—Wasnburn. -...,. 
106 105 27—So. Carolina 6 6— Miami lass = § 
AUBURN bo Wa inetd 3 Talee: art a fe 
ashington...6}| ©—Tulsa........... * 
ee out, BA 2 —Geo. Wash...... 7 Pye ES se if Woes Joseph... 12 < 
MADE: 3.05. «5 a — ates 
0, egret eae oa | 14 Forman... 201) Si Sle DUKE 104 ; 
Q—Manhattan. ad % BUFFALO 159 42| 26—Davidson 56 i‘ 
F peste cok. 13; QTSusquehanna.... 6 COLGATE $7— Colgate... 2.1 naan 
abr vulanova Sect 9 ime vga = wen z 7 eee ea a 5 
—La. Rech. Ue eens ie yracuse... : 
: ee eee ae f “ 10—Brown........;. 3 6—Wake Forest. (Se 
7—Florida. ; 31—St. Lawrence.... 0 7—Georgia Tech 6 
: ty f 7—Holy Cross 27| 20—V. M.L 7, 
at 62 12—Cornell..... 111114] 13—No. Carolin seer 
7 12 0—Syracuse. 7| 28—N. C. O° 
BAYLOR CALIFORNIA Lesa © | 183 a2 
34—Southwestern.... 0} 32—Calif. Aggies.....14| 66 9 bas p 
la A & M.... 0] “Q—Coll. Pacitic §| | COLUMBIA 7) am, Weolevast a 05 ae 
20 regon,.s. 8 | Army” 7] —-Manhavtane (a Ga 
13—Wash. State 7 7—Princet ra Bs 7) OS ae 
O—So. California. 26 6—V. M. al 13 Tenge Tee % 
Paes sons 0 =U. C, - pans exas Tec ee 
13—Centenary..... Bi). /e—Washingion 22. 18 Soe 21—Marauette. 13 
0—So. ene alee: ..21 0—Oregon State... .21 , 0—Tulane. 23 Oi megie tec q 
TT SS Oc ee aK _32—Stantord Ree er 14| ’ 0—Colgate:: 10—Detrele, 2. eae 
136 811 93 134| 72 88 | 152 a 


|*Undefeated and untied team. 


**Undefeated but tied team. 


es ae ee eee 
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ee 
; _FLORIDA HOLY CROSS LAFAYETTE MASS. STATE . 
i—Stetson......... 0] 28—Manhattan...... Q) 33—Ursinus......... 0 O—Springfield. . ue 
; ‘goes 4 eae Ger’ G-Pen yy ese 6 14—Dowdoln: 19 
Boor Des Vi ae 7 6—Connecticut....) 7 4 
—: O—Dartmouth .....14| 20—R. I, State..... A 
{ 40—Getty. es Weniess 0 7—Worcester T. . o 
* ose! SL a Sas le | O—Ambherst........ 12 
i eAerice. irs sake TRIP, ees 7 “ 
¢ . 13—W. and J........ 0 _ 7—Tutts Sor Te 
< 29—Lehigh.......... 13 rer Fr 
. oil aac = “Se 103 
2) ghee pi aa *' MICHIGAN 
a 78: 66 aLLINOIS LEHIGH 26—Mich. State. ....13 
at FORDHAM O—Bradley Tech.... 0 O—Alfred 252... 5..% 7| 27—TIowa/.cao.. due 
O—So. California....26 | 13—Case............ 20} 85—QOhicago......... 0 
“3 “eo Algbama. Z| 6—Indiana. ....7| _7—Penn State... 49 | 27-~Yalece.. aineene 
_-*& Alabama........ 7 1S Northwestern 18 | 22—Buffalo.... 0002: oO | Fa MMinols. es 16 
j 25 chigan 7 utgers. ns —Minnesota....... 
= 27—Pittsburgi Penge 13 | 7—Wiseonsin. 0| 20—Haverford.......13 19—Penn sass 17 
13—Rice.........:.. 7] O—Ohio State 21| |0—Muhlenberg..:.:23 | 21—Ohio State: 1111: 14 
x a irae aes 9 46—Chicago.. 20 eo pelaware uate Ee ine on 
i8—N. SAE a] 495 74 egg Ne, ees 
ee 124 48 INDIANA - ae Me 
| **GEORGETOWN 7—Nebraska. ag 
 3—"Temple— 2 oe # ; — ee a 4 
mee soe Whecons as 
eee 8) 7—TIHinols. . :. 6 |. -7—Providence.... 1. 0 
7 0—Ohio State...) 24 0—Bradley Tech... .33 
0 Q—Fordham........ 13 | 12—Davis-Elkins... .21 
0 poe — 5 7 | 27—W. Va. Wes..... 6 
| . 0—Purdue......... 7 sah a eG sees cas | a8 ; 
0 “70 % Ps Catholic U..... ~39 102 93 ‘7 
22 IOWA. oe 107 MIDDLEBURY p 
41—South Dakota.... 0 LOUISIANA STATE pe Ln 
. O| 32—Indiana......... 29 pe US 25 Bs 14 ame ea pig 8 SS ; 
3 7—Michigan........27 26—Holy Cross. 7 12—Colby: 2st. eee 
7 | 19—Wisconsin....... 13 TRIG so ces 0 12—Worwith ae s 
7) 4—Purdue.... 2002. 0| 20—Loyola (N.0.)... 0} “Q—ayortwiek oa 
7—Notre Dame..... 6| 12—Vanderbilt...... 6 19—Coast Guard cid ? 
13—Minnesota....... 9 O—Tennessee....... 20 0—Vermont 
ee) Ee rere 7 a State..... a aoe “ 
a 13—W . Virginia - 0 — Ta See ee a a 59 , 
—— Gs 130 91 _20 ulane ....... -33 MT SOTA j { 
Re IOWA STATE 111 116] 62—Arizona......... oa 
a GEORGIA CS ee ) MAINE O0—Nebraska...... +6; Sa 
_ 26—The Citadel..... 0 O—Denver......... 6 13—Purdué. jen eee 13 : 
0 —Furman......... 20| O—Kansas......... 14| 47—Arnold. .. 0| 20—Ohio State. . 123 
= 0—Holy Cross...... 13| 7—Nebraska.....:. 10} W4— RB. . State:....: 0| (7—Northwestern. ..,14 
a 6—Kentucky.......13| O—Drake...-.....: 7| 6—New Hamp...... 0] 20—Mi Ichigan. ....... 7 
92 —-N. Y.U.........14| 6—Missouri...:-..: 20—Connecticut 7 Towa... sae 13 
16—Mercer.......... 9| 6—Oklahoma. .. BEET oe 8 wep os 23— Wisconsin... 13 
6—Florida......... 2 2—Marquette. . 6—Colby........... 7|— er . 
33—So. Carolina. ... ae 10—Kansas State... . 12—Bowdoin........ 6 154 89 
_ Q@—Auburn. a a 
i feGongsi Tech ...13| 50 117 | 105 26 | re : ; 
98) KANSAS | | MANHATTAN At South estonia 6 
TERE «oie es 0 e+ oie —Holy Cross 28 | 34—Centenary...... ; a 
SeeORGIA TECH. 14—Iowa State... ... 0 est Bonaventure. 0| 42—St, Louis... 2. 0 aS 
Sete Zea. ae a See ea ee Le ones 3 re 9—Duquesne ooTulane = “18 ‘5 
ae, —Oklahoma....... = a : 
seeeee 6| 6—Kansas Staie..::27| 26 Boston U 27—Hiattiesb'g i 
ots. O—Nebraska.......- 7} 349—W. Virgini 46—Tenn. Tea. . 7 ¥ 
seeeeee 7| 7%—G. Washington..14| 43 netroit.. 6—Miss. State......18 
Crates Ree’ si . O—Missouri....... -20 0—Villanova =r a . 
Teas ee 7\ 47 107 | 74 85 mise 4 
eae — KANSAS STATE 45—Howard......... 0 
49| 34—Fort Hays....... 7 MARQUETTE 19—Arkansas....../, 00 8 
3—Marquette...... Q| 13—Wisconsin....... 14) 14—Wlorida.. 3.504 0 48 
20—Colorado........ Q| _0—Kansas State.... 3] Q—Auburn......... Toe 
7—NMissouri ....9| 17—Mich. State...... 14) 37—Southwestern....Q 
9—Nebraska....... 25 | _0—So. Methodist...16/ Q—Alabama........ <4 
27—Kansas......... 13—Arizona.. .. -,6| 28—Birm, South..... 0 — 
10—Oklahoma....... 13 | 13—Dudquesne. 21). 15—La. State....... 100m 
0—Iowa State...... 10 | 21—lIowa State 2| 40—Millsaps........ 0 
7—Boston Coll...... 38 | 22—Texas Tech......19| 18—Mississippi...... 6 
— P| So SS a 
117 108| 99 95 | 216 . 320 
KENTUCKY MARYLAND MISSOURI ; & 
26—Hampden-Syd... 0 | 30—Colorado........ 0. 
gy eaderbite tae Fe 9| 73 —w' Maryland..:. 0| \0—Ohio State...... 19! id 
9—Oglethorpe 7—Virginia. .... .12| 14—Wash. (St. L.)... ; 
es goeorg 12— Rutgers 125 | 9—Kansas State... 7 
Sones aS ee bc, 0—Florida ‘14 | 21—Towa State...... 6 
qr Albania: 0Q—Penn State...... +12 27—Nepras Ma 18 
13—W. Vine ep 0o—V. Yueh pt be 13| _7—Oklahoma....... & 
0—Tennesee 7—Syracuse . . --+-+10) 20—Kansas..-.-.-.. mes 
64 106 | 148 ss 
ated and untied team. **Undefeated but tied team. P 
An va eae 
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NAVY 
31—W. and M... 
14—Virginia... 

0—Dartmouth,....- 
7—Notre Dame..... 14 


» 7—Clemson........ 15 
6—-Penh si 2 iis 2 13 
13—Columbia....... 19 
O—Princeton......- 28 
1O—Army..2. +. 
~88 107 
NEBRASKA 
7—Indiana......... 7 
6—Minnesota......- 0 
--10—Iowa State...... 7 
720—Baylor.........- 0 
25—Kansas Lact eras 
13—Missouri. toaet 
7—Kansas.......-- 0 
14—Pittsburgh...... 13 
13—Oklahoma. .. ...- 7 
115 70 
oy ote, 
Colby. . at 
15 Nomheastern. 6 
O—Maine.......... 6 
2—Springfield...... 3 
22—Vermont.......- 7 
13—Rutgers........ /32 
43—Tutts. .. oe ee se 6 
O—Harvard........ 46 
126 


71 
N. Y. AGGIES 


6—Bergen J. C..... 6 
13—Wae_gner:. .......- 0 
7—Green Mt. J. Oe 14 
6—Stockbridge T. 6 
O—N. Britain ee ANA “18 
0—Hoistra.. odd 
32 57 
N. Y. U. 
oe eae oe BANOS 6 
43—P.M. C.. 0 
7——No. Carolina, || 114 
"6—Carnegie T...... 0 
"14— Georgia ant eats oa 13 
14—Lafayette....... 0 
7—Missouri........20 
Q~—Georgetown.....14 
7—Fordham....... 18 
105 85 
NORTH CAROLINA 
50—The Citadel 
36—Wake Forest. 
13—Va. Tech 
14-—N, 
14—Tulane.... 
OORT i she 5 0/e-6. ses 
17—N. C. State 
_ 2—Davidson. . 
3—Duke..... me 
_19—Virginia. Meri) «suave 0 
228 52 
N. C. STATE 
18—Davidson........14 
O—Tennessee....... 13 
6—Clemson........ 25 
0—Wake Forest..... 32 
6—Detroit......... 21 
N. oe: saat} 1 
OQ—Duquesne....... 7 
ae ee "SUNS 7 
O=Duke. ys on. sie 28 
_7—Miami (Fla.) ...27 
49 191 
NORTHWESTERN 
O—Oklahoma....... 
O—Ohio State....... 13 
13—Wisconsin....... 
18—I}inois.......... 
14—Minnesota....... 7 
O—Purdue.....+.... oe 
0—Notre Dame... 7 
W—TOWS. ois ois ose nf 
47 67 


: *Undefeated and untied team. 


NOTRE DAME 


3—Purdue..... a) 
17—Georgia Tech .14 
20—So. Methodist. . .19 

Witsinerd « Sth 
ite 

. 0 

wa is 

7—Northwestern.... 0 
12—So. Calif........ ‘0 

100 73 
OHIO STATE 
19—Missouri........ 0 
13—Northwestern.... 0 
23—Minnesota. ..... . 20 
14—Cornell 22 25 ness 23 
24—Indiana......... 0 
61—Chicago. .......% 0 
21—Illinois, ......,.. 0 
14—-Michigan..«.....21 
189 64 
OKLAHOMA 

7—So. Methodist... 7 

23—Northwestern. ... Ay 
; sg 

A. . 0 
38—Iowa State.. ._6 
13—Kansas State....10 

6—Missouri. ..,..... 7 

7—Nebraska....... 13 

186 62 
OKLA. A. & M. 

O0—Texas A. &'M...32 
52—N. W. Okla. T... 0 

O——Baylory cc: 13 

O—— Tulsa, velco cles af 7 
27—-Washburn....... 6 

O—Oklahoma.......41 
20—N. Mexico St.... 0 

O—Wash. (St. L.)... 7 

Q—Wichita......... 0 
20—Creighton....... 9 

128 115 
OREGON 

7—So, California.... 7 
10—Stanford..,..... 0 

6—California......._0 

ae ee SE oe 12 

6—U. C. L. .16 
38—Wash. State. Sein 
14—Oregon State... .19 
13—Washington.....20 

111 ‘4 
OREGON STATE 
12—Stanford........ 0 

T—Idahos, 2g ok 6 
14—Portland........ 12 
13—Washington..... 7 
13-—Wash. State..,.. 0 

7—So. California... .19 
19—Oregon.,..... .14 
21—California 
13—U. C. L. 

119 71 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Biased eialea e's . 
oo Harvandine tee 

6—No. Carolina..... 30 
IB—NAavy «occ ceens 6 

O—Penn State...... 10 
17—Michigan........ 19 

O—Cornells Sensis « 26 
70 98 

PENN STATE 
13—Bucknell..‘..... 3 
49—Lehigh.......... 7 

O—Cornell......... 47 

6—Syracuse........ 6 
12—Maryland....... 0 
ayo aeen hiditeiteis | Pasrelih e's 0 

14—Arm. Battie ee 
10—Pittsbureh. Detyiyi sa. 0 

114 77 


PITTSBURGH 


27—Washington..... 6 
20—W. bet geese wo no) 


14—Duke.. 2.2.2.4... 13 
13—Duquesne.......21 
13—Fordham........27 
13—Temple......... i 
6—Carnegie T......_0 
13—Nebraska....... 14 
0—Penn State......10 
119 98 
PRINCETON 
26—Williams........_6 
7—Cornell......-.. 20 
14—Columbia....... 7 
26—Brown.......-- 12 
9—Harvard........ 6 
9—Dartmouth...... 7 
13—-Yale.... 2. sees 7 
28—Navy.......-..- 0 
132 65 
PROVID ENCE 
6—R. I. State....... it) 
O—St. Bad hs pale 6 
O— LT, Uric ens 7 
14—-Niagara.. cee 
27—Amer. Int'l...... 0 
O—Springfield...... 13 
O—Holy Cross......46 
O—St. Anselm...... 13 
47 91 
PURDUE 

OQ—Notre Dame..... 3 


13—Minnesota....... 
20—Mich. State. 
6—Santa Clara. 


RHODE ISLAND 


0—Providence. <EeG 
Cee : a 
40 Be Coll... 0 
23—Mass. State. ..... 20 


7—Northeastern.... 6 
7—Worcester T....-.7 
14—Connecticut..... 


“OL 107 
RICE 
12—Vanderbilt...... 13 
13—Centenary....... 


32—Texaseiai 2. - 
7—Fordham........ 13 
12—Arkansas........ 
O—Texas A. & M 1 
0O—T. C.U.... 2. 
__¢—Baylor Se 1 
“71 130 
ROCHESTER 
Gober Roe 12 
PAE Ses tos cten 26 
Oo Aja horst ae Siteeis.2 32 
6—Hamilton....... 
O—Trinlty. i wien 46 
UISEOR 4 cis cahre «© 46 
O—Hobart......... 23 
12 192 
RUTGERS 
13—Wesleyan....... 7 
20—Wooster.....:... 0 
6—Richmond....... 6 
25—Maryland....... 12 
20—Lehigh.....:.... 6) 
32—N. Hampshire. . ,13 | 
13—Lafayette....... 6 
17—Springfield...... 7 
Browaty cc iceie an 13 
146 70 


*“*Undefeated but tied team. 
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ST. MARY’S. 


19—Gonzaga.....--- o 
7—California..... Nc 
0—Santa Clara....._7 

12—Portland.......- 14 
6—Dayton...,....- 


0—San Francisco. . it 


0—Fordham.. aah 
40—Loyola.....-..- Seat! 
84 57 
SANTA CLARA 
7—Utah.. 5.2. eee fais 
3—Tex.A.&M.... 7 
13—San Francisco. ...13 
7—St. Mary’s....... 0 


117 40 


20 
159 Rare 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
7—Wake Forest.....19 
0—Catholie Ux... 5.5 12 
Q—Villanova.......40 
7—Davidson....... 0 
O—Clemson........ 27 
6—W. Virginia...... 6 
6—Florida, 2. 7.906 0 


3 
Stat “ria 122. 6 


40 163 
**SO. CALIFORNIA 
7 egon...... aitasriel 
27—Wash. State 0 
26—LIllinois. . 0 
26—California . 0 
19—Oregon St 7 
33—Stanford ... 0 
20—Notre Dame. 12 
9—Washington .... 7 
167 33 
SO. METHODIST 
7—Oklahoma....... 7 
16—N. Texas Tea.... 0 
19—-Notre Dame.....20 
16——-Marquette...... 0 
10—Tekas.c>.. oe eee 
2—TexasA.& M.... 6 
O—Arkansas....... 14 
21-—Baylor... igs seen 
14—T CU UL ea 
| 54 
STANFORD 
0—Oregon aes See 
. O—Oregon.......... 0 
14—Ui C. Li Ava Ext 
5—Washington..... 8 


O—Wash. State..... 7 
14—California 


tee eee 


14—Dartmouth,.,..13 
146 


54 
**SWARTHMORE 
13—Wash. College. . 12 
rem got 
eae 2 

12—Oberlin 
Ga 


1 ohns Hopkins, ee 
58—American U..... 


140 


| 


thee 


11183. 


1S poe 


= eS 


* 


CO Pe tn eee ee ee 


-» 51 


_- 13—Vanderbilt. - 


ao Fad 5 $3 
0—Boston Coll... 19 
16—Bucknell........ 0 
7—Pittsburgh. .___: 13 
O—Holy Cross......14 
6—Villanova....... 12 


— 


*TENNESSEE 


Se Chattanooga ewes 
eae. 

17—Mercer. . 
20—La. State... 
34—The Citade 


19—Kentucky.....: 


TEXAS 
12—Florida. 0 
17—Wisconsin....... 
12—OkKlahoma....... 24 

_14—Ar' BBs cio ean d 13 
26—Rice............ 12 
OQ—So. Methodist 10 
O—Baylor.......... 20 
25—T. C.U.. 19 
0—Texas A & M_. 20 


119 


feated and untied team. 


**TULANE 
7—Clemson........ 6 
12— Auburn 
——Fordham,.....,. 0 
14—No. Carolina... 14 
18—Mississippi...... 6 |! 
13—Alabama........ 0 
25—Columbia....... 0 
52—Sewanee........ 0 
32—La. State....... 20 
181 46 
TULSA 
23—Wichita......... 6 
21—Creighton.......14 
7—Okla. A. & M.. 9 
15—Centenary....... 7 
i—Detroit:..<.. ..16 
7—Catholie U...... 13 
OT... TW. ey 206 
O—St. Louis a 
iC ome 8) et pars 6 
O—ArkKansas....... 23 
94 110 
*#U. C. L.A. 
6—T.C.U 
14—Washington.. i 
14—Stanford . eat 
20—Montana........ 6 
16—Oregon.......... 6 
20—California....... 7 
O—Santa Clara..... 0 
13—Oregon State... .13 
24—Wash State..... 7 
127 62 
**UNION 
41—Haverford.. ..16 
mE Tilty . F. 22.7 7 
cata lg el 2 aetens if 
19—Vermont. 6 
26—R. P.I.... 6 
27—Wiliams. . 7 
46—Rochester . 0 


O—Alabama.......% 
96 165 
VERMONT 
7—Amherst........ 6 
12—St. Lawrence.... 0 

0—Colby. 
6—Union 
Fame is teed 
0—Norwich 
oh Middlebury. 
59 
VILLANOVA 
14—Muhlenberg..... 0 
40—So. Carolina.... . 0 
7—Texas A.& M...33 
7—Arkansas. . 0 
13-—Detroit......... 6 
Auburn...... 10 
12—Temple.... . 6 
7—M: ttan...... 0 
109 : 55 
VIRGINIA 
eee Seas ae =O 
Navy.. "14 
vA 
.16 
«8 
a 
eo 
ae 
19 


143 


41—Roanoke........ 0 
0— Kentucky Sa 
2—Davidson....... 

20—Vanderbilt...... 13 

16 Viteinia.:. 96, 28 
7—Columbia....... 26 
0—Richmond....... 0 
TUR GY, Siw, es 20 
13—Maryland. . <0 
_19—Va. "DeOhiievs Uses. 7 

125 100 
VIRGINIA TECH. 

26—Rand-Macon.... 0 
Q—Marshall........ 20 
6—No. Carolina 13 
6—W. and M 

28—C6Ntre. 2805. os 
0O—W. and L 6 

20—Furman......... 7 
O—Richmond.......13 

I3-—Virginia..-. ac, «uo 
(loa) SO” Ue eNO 19 

106 84 
WASH. (Seattle) 
6—Pittsburgh...... 27 
YC RE ae ae 
O—Wash. State.. 6 
7—Oregon State... .13 
8—Stanford........ 5 
9—Montana........ 0 

13—California....... 6 

20—Oregon .13 
tHe: Cail, Oa os 9 

77 93 

WASH. (St. L.) 
7—Maryville oem 9 

20—Washburn.. : 126 
Q—Missouri........ 14 

42—Creighton 12 
G6—Butler. 2.0..3. 

12—W. and L 


32—Mo. Mines...... 0 
21—St. Louis....... 17 
172 103 
W. AND J. 
16—Muskingum..... 7 
13a—Geneva.:.....-.-.12 
7—Wooster....... aS 
14—-Dickinson....... 6 
12—Bethany.........% 0 
22—Akron.......... 24 
0—Bradley Tech... .18 
O0—Lafayette....... 13 
84 80 
W. ANDL 
9—Sewanee........ 0 
0—Richmond...... eg 


7—Southwestern... * 


0—Virginia. 

Meee eae Meee 18 
51 51 
WASH. STATE 
19—Gonzaga........ 6 
0--So. California 27 
6—Washington..... 6 
7—California...... mle 
0—Oregon State. .... 13 
0—Oregon .38 
21—Idaho. . Bea 
7—Stanford 528 
7—U.C.L 24 
oz 140 
WESLEYAN 
— 13 


**Undefeated but tied team. 
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WEST. MARYLAND 


0—Cortland Tea....12 
O—Maryland...., ..12 
6—Mt. St. Mary.... 21 
O—Wake Forest. ..., 66 
O0—Boston U........ 
6—Bucknell.... 5 
26—Dickinson...,. 


a 
38 149 


WEST VIRGINIA 


44—W. Va. Wes..... 0 
0—Pittsburgh......20 
7—Cincinnati. . 


6—Kentucky .. Fait 
0—Geo. Wash'ton :13 


70 


O—W. Virginia...... 44 
6—St. Vincent... 7, 32 
14—-Morris Harv..... 28 
0—Catholic U.....7 
pm fo ces 6 
O—Davis Btkins, oe 
14—Salem..... os sacme 7 
13—Marshall........ 47 
53 270 
W. AND M. 
31—Guilford......... 6 
6—Nav: Ngan 
6 
+6, 
0 
26 
6 
fii: «14 
7—Richmond..:.... 0 
158 95 
WILLIAMS 
Q—Middlebury..... 7 
6—Princeton.. . 26 
20—Hamilton 6 
0—Bowdoin 0 
12—Tutfts 14 
7—Union 27 
O0—Wesleyan 13 
1 erst . oie 
61 101 
WISCONSIN 
14—Marquette...... 1 
7—Texas... 1a. cust rtd 
Q—Indiana....... 14 
7—Northwestern. . 13 
13—Iowa......--. U9 
0—Ulinois Bertie 7 
7—Purdue..... apa! 
6—Minnesota ...-..23 
54 113 
YALE his’ 
19 Column, apa 
0—Penn.....- 2 yea 
30 Aruae Bari onlin 
7—Michigan........27 
0—Dartmouth..... .33 
14—Brown......... 14 
7—Princeton.......13 
20—Harvard........ 7 
78 ‘ 
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952 Sporting Events—Professional Football; Post Season Games 
Professional Football Standings for 1939 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Eastern Division Western Division 
Points Points 
We Phy CE aae.C, For Agst. w. L. T P.C. For Agst. 
New. Yorks ei uk 9 1 1 -900 168 85 | Green Bay...... 9 2 0 818 233 153 
Washington ..... 8 2 1 -800 242 94 | Chicago Bears ..8 3 0 2127 298 157 
Brooklyny' )y.3.055 4 6 1 7400 108 219:}. Detroit. .<) Sah 6 5 0 545 145 150 
Philadelphia ....1 9 1 .100 105 200 | Cleveland .. 0 5 1 -500 195 164 
Pittsburgh ...... 1 9 -100 114 216 | Chi. Cardinals...1 10 0 -091 84 254 
AMERICAN ASOOCIATION { | ; 
Northern Division Southern Division a 
Points Points rou 
Wai Be or. P.C. For Agst. W: cis DE P.C. For Agst 
Paterson 0.25... 7 5 f -583 145 115} Newark... ..be 6 2 1 -150 122 71 
Providence ...... 3 4 0 -429 53 89 | Wilmington ..... 9 3 1 -750 158 66 
Danbury ........ 0 5 1 -000 26 114 | Jersey City ...... 7 3 ar -700 148 52 ‘ 
Brooklyn ....... 0 ff 1 -000 26 140! Union City...... 2 5 2 -286 82 113 
Professional Football Champions by Years 
Year Team Year Team Year Team Year Team 
1921+Canton Bears 1926—Frankford Yellow | 1929—Green Bay Packers | 1934—New York Giants : 
1922—Canton Bulldogs Jackets 1930—Green Bay Packers | 1935—Detroit Lions 1" 
1923—Canton Bulldogs |1927—-New York Giants | 1931—Green Bay Packers | 1936—Green Bay Packers 
1924—-Cleveland 1928—Providence Steam | 1932—Chicago Bears 1937—Washington Red- 
1925—Chicago Cardinals Roller 1933—Chicago Bears 


skins i 
1938—New York Giants 
The champions from 1933 are based on the playoff system which started in that year. . 


Records of Post Season Football Games | f 


ROSE BOWL SUGAR BOWL 
(Pasadena, Calif.) (New Orleans, La.) 
Year 1935—Tulane 20, Temple 14. ‘a 
1916—Washington State 14, Brown 0. 1936—Texas Christian 3, Louisiana reer 2 > “ 
- 1917—Oregon 14, Pennsylvania 0. 1937—Santa Clara 21, Louisiana State 1 ef ! 
_ 1918—No game (war). 1938—Santa Clara 6, ‘Louisiana 0. (45,00 f 
1919—No game (war). 1939—Texas Christian 15, Carnegie 7. 150, 000) r 
1920—Harvard 7, Oregon 6. ORANGE BOWL x 


1921—California 28, Ohio 0. (Miami, Fla.) 


1922—Washington and Jefferson 0, et 0. oe 
. 1923—Southern California 14, Penn State 3. ae ids 26, "ag ants ee i 
1924—Navy 14, Washington 14. 1937 Da ole iF Mississippi 19. F 

| 1925—Notre Dame 27, Stanford 10. Se eGR Mississippi State 12. 

. 1926—Alabama 20, Washington 19. 1938—Auburn 6, Michigan State 0. (18,970) : 
1927—Alabama 7, Stanford 7. 1938—Tennessee 17, Oklahoma 0. (32,191) 3 
1928—Stanford 17, Pittsburgh 6. SUN BOWL 4 
"1929—Georgia Tech 8, California 7. (El Paso, Tex.) 5 
1930—Southern California 47, A Dae 14, 1936—Hardin-Simmons 14, New Mexico State 14. 7 
1931—Alabama 24, Washington State 0. 1937—Hardin-Simmons 34, Texas College of Mines 6, \ 
ae aeiern California aie Fulene 12. 1938—West Virginia 7, Texas Tech 6 00. A d 

outhern Cali ornia 2 5 { 
19342 Columbiall, Staniord 6. 1939—Utah 26, New Mexico 0. (13,500 ‘ 
 1935—Alabama 20, Stanford 13. COTTON BOWL 
1936—Stanford 7, Southern Methodist 0. (Dallas, Tex.) . 
193%7—Pittsburgh 21, Washington 0. 1937—Texas Christian 16, are ce + i” 
1938—California 13, Alabama 0, (90,000) 1938—Rice 28, Colorado U. 14, (37,00) 3 
1939—Southern California 7, Duke 3. (91,000) 1939—St. Mary’s 20, Texas Tech. ‘3. so, 000) <a 
beoeres in parentheses after games denote attendance). ¥ 
EAST-WEST (SHRINE GAME) i? 
(San Francisco) J 
1925—West 7, East 0. 1930—West 3, East 0 (January) , 1936—East 19, West on t 
1927—West 7, East 3 (January). | 1932—East 6, West 0. 1937—East 3, West > 
1927—West 16, oe (December) | 1933—West 21, East 13. 1938—East 0, Wes ton 4 
1928—East 20, West 0. 1934—West 12, East 0. 1939—West id, East 0 (60,000) 
1930—East 19, West 7 (January) | 1935—West 19, East 13. Pie 
Football Awards . “ 
= 1935 moe Bk Gian, 1939 4 
. erwanger elley ran *Brien Kinnick 4 
Heisman Memorial ..............2. see sev eeecs Chicago Yale Yale T.0.U. Town Ag : 
Maxwell Memorial. ................2.2.0000- ts Frank O’Brien _ Kinnick 
Yale T.C.U, Iowa # 
Lambert Memorial............-......000000005 Pittsburgh Pittsburgh Carnegie Cornell a 
ec. ors 


The John W. Heisman Memorial Trophy is) W. (Tiny) Maxwell, a former All American player 
awarded each year to the football player deemed | and later sports. writer and gridiron official, yer, 3 
the most valuable. It perpetuates the memory of] August V. Lambert Memorial Trophy, cibiemene 
a football coach and gridiron mentor at many | of leadership aeons Eastern gridiron teams, was 
eet . Ro eo Abie] ae mene 3 br bert onniee Ace ee ae - and Henry L. Lambert of 

also is awarded to the outstanding footba, ew Yor Y. in 1936 in memor of hi : 
player of the year, It is named in honor of Robert | an ardent gridiron fan. i based i ry 


New York Six-Day Bicycle Races 


Miles Pts. Miles Pts. 
Mar. 1929—Georgettl and G. Debaets.2135,9 284 | Dec. 1934—Letourner-Debaets .......2453.9 3 
Dec. 1929—Georgetti and G. Debaets.2270.9 505 | Mar. 1935—Letourner-Georgetti ..::. /2359.9 


a 


7 
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Mar. 1930—Belloni and G. Debaets...2330.9 944 | Dec. 1935—Kilian-Vopel......... 
Dec. 1930—Georgetti-Brocardo Mar. 1936—Kihan-Vopel i aoe Be 66 
Mar. hee 1—Letourner-Guimbretiere. . wv Dec. 1936—-Walthour-Crossiey s anfazemen 2499.7 849 


Dec. 1931—Letourner-Gulmbretiere a f Mar. 1937—Aerts-Debruycker. .... aoe 5 { 

12602. Dee. 1937—Kilian-Vopel . . muponingee igea. 2 
a . aa N-Vopel..\2). oi. see 
Mar. ipge— Lemme. Debaets: . 2500. Deen 1938—Event nok halal , ast {HO} €%: 


Dec. , 19833—Letourner-Peden May 1939—W. and D. Peden......... * "i 
Mar. 1934—Brocardo-Guimbretiere, . . HONS 1939—Moretti and Yates... .. #2080" § 1ose coms 
*Five days. SEs ie pe a 
v3 
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ae Chess Play and Developments in 1939 


¥ = Source: Hermann Helms. 


Consummation of negotiations to bring about an 
amalgamation between the National Chess Fed- 
eration, U. S. A., and the American Chess Federa- 
tion, thereby creating one national unit instead 
of two, was one of the outstanding events in the 
chess circles of this country during 1939. Affilia- 
tion with the International Chess Federation and 
control of the national championships, hitherto 
vested in the National Chess Federation has passed 
to the new United States of America Chess Federa- 
tion, with the headquarters of the president 
alg Sturgis) in Boston and that of the secre- 

ary (Ernest Olfe) in Milwaukee. Maurice S. 
Kuhns of Chicago, organizer and president of the 
© National Federation, became president emeritus 
{ of the new body. 

* In the arena of North American chess activities, 

the annual championship tournament of the Amer- 

oat Chess Federation (now merged), held in New 

York, was won by Reuben Fine of New York, with 

Samuel Reshevsky of New York, official United 
_ States champion, as runner-up. It was a reversal 

of the result of the National Federation tourna- 

ment in New York in 1938. 
> The failure of the United States team to attend 
=-— the meeting of the International Federation at 
Buenos Aires to defend the Hamilton-Russeil 
trophy was disappointing. In the absence of our 
hitherto invincible quintet, the championship went 
» to Germany, competing for the first time. Poland 

finished in second place. 

. While at Buenos Aires, representing France and 

ba, Dr. Alexander (champion) and Jose R. 
= Capablanca started negotiations for a return match 

' for the world title. Hopes are entertained that 
' they will sign articles to play next April in Buenos 
_ Aires. 

George Koltanowski, Belgian chess master and 

- holder of the world record for blindfold play (34 
: games simultaneously) visited. America for the 

- first time and made a tour of this country and 

Canada, giving successful exhibitons of his skill in 
- most of the leading chess centers. 
Arnold S. Denker, Jamaica, N. Y., won the 
“State championship for the second time in suc- 
-eession at Hamilton. The annual rivalry between 
the Marshall and Manhattan Chess Clubs for the 
championships of the Metropolitan League re- 
sulted in favor of the Marshalls. 

The Continental Jubilee Correspondence tourna- 
ment, open to North American players, and con- 
ducted Vhs the American Chess Bulletin of New 
_ York, attracted 300 entries who competed in sec- 
_ tions of seven players each. 

- he results of the leading tournaments follow: 


4. Y. P. D. College Chess League—Championship 
_ won by Harvard, 915-245; Yale, 7-5; Princeton, 
~ 5-7; Dartmouth, 242-912. ‘ mae SP 

Intercollegiate Chess League—Championship won 
~ by City College (varsity), 1642-312; Brooklyn Col- 
| lg 15-5; N. Y. University (Washington Square), 
i 


" 
2 


~s 
» 
Y. University (University Heights), 


10-10; N. 
10-40: City College (Business), 642-1345; Yeshiva 
College, 2 


meningrad Mossow tournament—Salo Flohr, 
' Gzechoslovakia, 12-5; Samuel Reshevsky, United 
States, 101-614; Andor Lilienthal, Hungary, G. 
per ta nfisch, V. Makagonov and V. Ragosin, Rus- 
tied at 10-7; Belavenez and Rabinovic, Russia, 
at 942-74. MTS 
Pan-American urnament 
5: Porto Rico, 12-12; Costa Rica, 
ama, 542-1842. 

International tournaments—L. Szabo, 
Sy ie Lip: Dr. M. Euwe, The Netherlands, 
='s, Landau, The Netherlands, and V. Pirc, 
javia, tied at 6-3. 
Y. Interscholastic championship—F. Grob- 
, Evander Childs, 12-1: J. Wolff, Boys High, 
2: B, Flyer, Jamaica, 10-3; E. Borok, Evander 
; P. Wolk, James Monroe, eb ii 


re 


Panama—Cuba, 
1142-1243; 


coe 
a+ 


rshall C. C. championship—Sidney Bernstein 
ae 
arshall, 


tied at 5-5. . : 
. championship—J. Moskowitz, 
Sang and EL Avram. tied at 1-3; 


Srey. adams 
Shainswit, 62-312; S. S. Cohen, 6-4. 
Wie 


Commercial Chess League—Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories, 9-2; N. Y. Time ¥o-145; i 
Bank, giecgie S, 844-14; Chase National 

Margate International tournament—Paul Keres 
Fee eats poe pope Cuba, and Salo 

; Slovakia, tied at 644-215; P, S. Mil- 
ner-Barry, England, 415-414. wal Dee 

Kemeri-Riga International tournament — Sal 
Flohr, Czechoslovakia, 12-3; G. Stalivers, Swedes 
and L. Szabo, Hungary, tied at 11-4; V.’Mikenas, 
Penis, | 1Ureee te: = eoaks Finland, 10-5; M. 

" fla, 9-6; E, D. Bogoljubow, 
815-615; V. Petrov, Latvia, 8-1. : baie! 

Metropolitan Chess League—First, Marshal 
Chess Club, 5-0; second, Manhattan Chess Club, 
4-1; third, Rice-Progressive Chess Club, 3-2. 

Championship match (Germany)—Erich Elis- 
kases, Vienna, 6; EB. D. Bogoljubow, Triberg, 3; 
drawn, 11. 

Continental Jubilee Correspondence Tournam: 
—Sectional winners: Mrs. Mary Bain, Antonie 
N..¥.; L. E. Bushnell, Oyster Bay, N: > ¥e) Drs 
Alfred A. Orans, Brooklyn; Paul Johnson, Man- 
hattan; J. M. Langfelder, Brooklyn; Edmund Nash, 
Madison, Wis.; West S. Brown, Upper Darby, Pa.; 
Fred C. Rawlins, Rawlins, Wyo.; Arthur B. Foye 
Manhattan; Mark Peckar, Brooklyn; Dr. Carl Je 
Kilburn, Collinsville, Conn.; Anton Y¥. Hesse, Hy- 
attsville, -; Eugene Dernbach, Manhattan; 
ce he ait Bakerfield, Cal.; D. B. 

5 ashington, D. C.; e 
Stamford, Bonk. OER a 

Scotch championship (Glasgow)—-Max Pave 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., Tlo-li2; R. F. Combe, Scotland) 
and W. Winter, England, tied at 615-214. 

Invitation Tournament, Ventnor City, N. J.— 
Milton Hanauer, New York, 9-2; Fred Reinfeld, 
New York, 8-3; Jacob Levin, Philadelphia, and 
Edgar T. McCormick, Hast Orange, N. J., tied at 
745-315; Harry Morris, Philadelphia, and Olaf I. 
Ulvestad, Seattle, Wash., tied at 514-514. 

American Chess Federation championshi 
York)—Reuben Fine, New York, 1012-15; nek: 
Reshevsky, New York, 10-1; I, A. Horowitz, New 
York, 8-3; A. S. Pinkus, New York, 714-315; A. E. 
Santasiere and H. Seidman, New York, tied at 6-5. 

A. C. F. Women’s championship—Mrs. Mary 
Bain, Astoria, N. Y., Miss N. May Karff, Boston, 
and Dr. Helen Weisenstein, New York, tied at 
549-149; Mrs. Raphael McCready, Hackensack, 
N. J., 444-249. 

International team tournament (Buenos Aires)— 
Germany, 36-20; Poland, 3545-2015; Estonia, 3315- 
2215; Sweden, 33-23; Argentina, 3245-231%; Bohe- 
mia-Moravia, 32-24; Latvia, 3115-2414; Holland,- 
3015-2515; Palestine, 26-30; France, 2415-3115; 
Cuba, 2245-3315; Lithuania and Chile, 22-34; Bra- 
zil, 21-35; Denmark, 1712-3814. 

Womens’ world championship (Buenos Aires)— 
Vera M. Stevenson, 18-1; Sonja Graf, England, 
16-3; Berna Carrasco, Chile, 1542-315; Frieda Rin- 
der, Germany, 15-4; N. May Karff, United States, 
14-5; Hilda Lauberte, Latvia, 12-7; Maria Teresa 
Mora, Cuba, and A. Roodzant, Holland, 11-8, 

Uruguay International tournament (Monte- 
video)—Dr. Alexander Alekhine, Paris, 7-0; H. 
Golombek, London, 542-112; Vera Menchik Ste- 
venson, London, 5-2. 

N. Y. State Meeting (Hamilton)—State cham- 

I 


pionship: _A. S. Denker, Jamaica, 17-2; I. I. 
Kashdan, Brooklyn, 642-212; A. S. Pinkus, Brook- 
lyn, 542-312; B. Blumin, Manhattan, and G, 


Shainswit, The Bronx, 412-415. Major tournament: 
Erich Marchand, Clayton, Mo., 642-215; Dr. Max 
Hertzberger, Rochester, 6-3; Lynn W. Bryant, 
Binghamton, Constantine Rasis, Manhattan, and 
Bernard Wolk, The Bronx, 512-345. Minor tour- 
nament: Schuyler Broughton, Brooklyn, 7-2; D. 
Francis Searle, Rome, 642-215; Arthur Fox, Al- 
bany, 6-3; Frederick Eckstrom, Brooklyn, 544-319; 
Herbert Sager, Albany, 5-4. Class C (Section 1): 
Harry Moldt, Rome, 7-2; Henry Greenfield, Brook- 
lyn, and Vincent Weig, Rochester, 544-314; G. 
A. Donahue, Hastings-on-Hudson, 5-4; Alden 
Moldt, Rome, and Stephen Oslay, Little Falls, 
414-415, Class C (Section 2): Mrs. Carl Nye, 
Syracuse, 6-1; Robert F. Brand, Cazenovia, 545- 
114: A. Bertram Davis, Oneonta, 4-3; Winthr 
Bellamy, Peterboro, 314-312. Genesee Cur tees 
tion 1): Monroe, 7-1; Schenectady, 442-345; 

tion 2): Broome and Onondaga, 8-4. M 
defeated Broome, 3-1, in the play-off. 
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Death Roll in Sports, 1939 


Allen, Artemus W. (Nick) (51), former major 
league catcher, Hines, Il., Oct. : i 
Anderson, John R. (70), former olen weight- 
lifting champion, Moline, Ill., June 26. 

Anthony, Frank L. (81), yachtsman, Larchmont, 
N. Y¥., Dec. 15, 1938. 

Atkinson, John (27), jockey, Calgary, Ont., Sept. 

former major ‘Teague 
itcher, Joliet, Ill., Sept. 27. 

Baokart,” Henry R. (58), former Dartmouth Col- 
lege football player, Newtonville, Mass., Jan. 31. 

Barrett, Charles (68), baseball scout, St. Louis, 


. Mo., ‘July 4, 
Batley, James ‘Arthur (63), British Davis Cup 
team captain, London, Dec. 28, 8. 


general secretary, United 


J h D. (21 
Berna, Josep (21), Par, 


States Table Tennis Ass’n, Norristown, 
June 26. 

Bietila, Paul (20), national collegiate ski-jumping 
champion, Madison, Wis., Feb. 26. 

Brewster, Francis E. (87), former international 
cricket player, Newport, R.I., May 26. 

Bristow, Claude S. (62), former, automobile race 
driver, New York City, March 2 

Brokaw, Irving (70), former national figure-skating 
champion, West Palm Beach, Fla., March 19 

Bruen, Frank J (54), former general manager of 
Madison See Garden and Arlington and Ha- 
vana race tracks, Providence, R. 1., May 8. 

Burke, John (79), former boxer, Mt. Carmel, Pa., 
May 15. 

Cameron, James Y. (71), A. A. U. track and field 
official, Evansville, Ind., Nov. 12. 

Carr, Joseph F. (58) president of the National 
Professional Football League and leader in na- 
tional sports circles, Columbus, O., May 20. 

Carroll, Charles L. (70), owner and trainer of race 
horses, Jamaica race track, New York City, 

ay 5, 

Carroll, George (42), former professional hockey 
_player, Moncton, N. B., Aug. 5. 

Cassils, Angus Shaw '(54), former 
racquets champion, Montreal, June 1. 

Cochenour, Thomas S. (72), Canadian racing horse 
owner, Dundas, Ont., Oct. 

Collins, Eddie (33), member Notre Dame football 
teams, 1928- 29, Tucson, Ariz., June 4. 

Comiskey, J. Louis (54), owner of the Chicago 

White Sox, Eagle River, Wis., July 18. 

Conlin, Edward ©. (61), tennis umpire, New York 
City, Aug. 21. 

Collom, Samuel H . (63), former president of the 
United States Lawn Tennis Association, Phila- 
delphia, Aug. 15. 

Conway, George (66), 
Oceanport, N. J., Jun 

Corbett, John F. (83), Poarsmidat, Chicago, Jan. 14. 

Crosby, William R. (74), former world trap shoot- 
ing champion, Oakland, Calif., Nov. 12. 

Crouch, James @4), jockey to Kine George VI, 
London, June 21, 

Curtis, Robert W (71), polgl writer and sports 
editor, New York City, Feb. 21. 

Cutler, Albert G (65), “pilliaza player and referee, 
New York City, Aug. 

Cutts, Oliver Frost (és), “member of 1901 Harvard 
football team and coach 1906- 1907, Boston, Aug. 


Davies, John E. (45), president American Bowling 
Congress, Columbus, Jan 

Davis, Robert L. (78), Spahired horse eee and 
trotting cree driver, Brooklyn, May 

Day, John I. (69), retired sports writer, tna New 
is e Racing inspector, Mineola, L. I., N. Y., 


Canadian 


drainer of War Admiral, 


Vat. 
Deane. Joseph (57), former basketball coach and 
official, New York City, July 25. 
epee Lieut. John A. (66), pistol marksman, New 


rk City, Oct. 11. 
Dime, Jimmy (76), manager of boxers, New Castle, 
a., Oct. 5. 
Disbrow, Louis (62), former automobile racing 


driver, Philadelphia, July 9. 

Dixon, Charles P. (64), member of 1909 British 
Davis Cup team, London, April 30, 

Dole, Frank F, (79), dog fancier and dog contest 

judge, Metuchen, N, J., May 22. 

Danahee, Thomas E. (76), former president of the 
National Boxing Ass’n, and Athletic Commis- 
sioner in Connecticut, New London, Conn., June 

Dorris, Dr. T. Ray (39), former Bucknell College 
basketball player, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Aug, 

Dowd, CUE (71), sports writer, ceedan: 


Mass., Feb. 3 
Doyle, -Witligin (57), baseball scout, Portsmouth, 


Duffy, Bart, former Maritime ice speed skating 
champion, St. John, N. B., March 30. 


Durand, Haeed Stewart (48), sportsman, Harrison, 

= Aprilsg? 

Egan, Prank J. (49), former National League 
pitcher and baseball player at Fordham, Brook- 
lyn, Fe 

Edgren, Robert W. (65), puorts writer and car- 
toonist, Carmel, Calif., Sept. 10. 

Elias, Al Munro (67), yarceail statistician, New 
York City, Aug. 1. 

Faries, Dr. Randolph (76), former University of 
Pennsylvania athlete, Philadelphia, Jan. 1. 
Farley, The Rev. John F., C. S. former Notre 
Dame athlete, Notre Dame, ae Jan. 15. 

pr sh James C. (43), golf professional, Brooklyn, 
an 

Feron, Stephen J. (62), world open squash cham- 
pion 1902-1914, New York City, Oct. 20. 

Forsythe, Fred A. (69), racing stable owner and 
trainer, Lexington, Ky., May 

Foster, Frederick William C. G8), 
vard oarsman, Boston, Feb. 

Francis P. O’Rourke (Tommy feilly) (62), boxing 
referee, Philadelphia, May 15. 

Friedgen, William G. (69), former fencer, Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 17. 

Friedlander, Walter J. (64), former vice president 
of Cincinnati Reds, Cincinnati, April 19, 

Ford, Joseph (55), yachtsman, New York City, 


June 2. 

Galina, Basil (36), boxer, New Orleans, Aug. 21. 

Garmendia, Carlos M. de (75), former judge-at- 
large for the Maryland Racing Commission, 
Frederick County, Md., July 9. 

Goldsmith, Fred (86), claimant to discovery of the 
curve ball, Detroit, Mich., March 28. 


former Har- 


Gorton, Frank H. (62), assistant sports trainer at_ 


oo State University, Lexington, Va., March 


Gouid, David L. (68), former soccer player and 
coach, Philadelphia, ‘Jan. 25. 

Graham, George (Peaches) (62), former catcher 
for the Chicago Saeed and Boston Braves, Long 
Beach, Calif., July 2: 

Greenway, Milton (81), horse breeder, Havre de 
Grace, Md., 

Grey, Zane (6). TROvEDRE and sportsman, Altadena, 
Calil., Oct. 


Grim, Seeenk: 58), former heavyweight boxer, 


Known as the ‘‘Iron Man,” Philadelphia, Aug. _ 


Grippin, George H. (38), outboard motor boat rac- 
ing driver, Albany, N. Y., Aug. 16: 

Groat, Mrs. Ida Jane (76), former world champion 
trapshooter among women, Long Beach, Calif., 
an 

Haff, Capt. H. aes (69), Eee racing yacht 
skipper, Islip, L. I., Feb. 


Haines, Stanton (sanay) “ean eee runner, — 


Philadel phia, March 7. 


Harlan, Edwin H. W. (53), former ae foot- 


ball and baseball player, Bel Air, Md., 


Haxall, J. Triplett (79), holder of record’ Brn fo , 
kick in football, 65 yards, and member of Prince- _ 
ton football teams, 1881-82 and 83, Baltimore, 

r 


Md., June 6. 

Hayward, Thomas W. (68), holder of the world’s 
highest first-class aggregate rapa? score for one 
season, London, England, July 


Heathcote, Clifton (40), former Ty aniol league base- % o 
9. ” 


Beas player, ons gee Pes , 
errmann, por 67), yachtsman 
baseball club owner, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., aie 
Heward, Charles G. (59), Canadian tournament 
golfer, Toronto, June 3. 
Holloway, Har 
judge, Philadelphia, March 17. 
Hollander, 
Howl ke E. (65), h 
owle’ orris orseman and HOR 
whip, Huntington, L. I, N. Y., May Z Wain 
Hoyt, Frank H . (710), former senior 
of the U. S., “Fort Lauderdale, 
Hoyt, Samuel toh ts 
the a ged Athletic Union, New York City, 


Huet ‘ (71), former member of foo! 


Fla., Feb 


baseball ana track teams at the University of ; 


Hutchens Sea Bl), former Sept. 

utchens arry ormer B: 

BeDeTey Beets | ritish Toe star, 

Hutchins, Dr. Ghats cs 

; and official, (GB). bas i 
nnes, arles 6 asebai 

‘ Baituate. Mase, ? a and racing ee 
ohnson anley, fu Bane University of cuse 
football team (1938), Syracuse, N.Y, Syracuse 

Jones, Mrs, Jean S., former mid-Atlantic. worheat'g 

golf champion, Richmond, Va., May 12, . 


ry D. (73). horse show exhibitor and ; 
T. C. (88), yachtsman, Wenham, Mase 


golf ‘ciampicn 
(64), national president of — 


(68), soothe coach | 
28, 1938. 
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¥ aa Richard A., Jr. (34), 
ane smotconclitan, Golf ‘Association, New ¥ 
— ’ 
Karr go J. (Po 69 ri - 
B tan We ye p) (69), horseman, Hunting 
Kimball, ieeedcs M. (7), former Harvard football 
player, Pomfret, Conn., Oct, 17. 
Kinsella, Paar F. (72), baseball scout, Spring- 
= field, Ill,, Oct. 14. 
bebeikam’. C. H. (Pat) (62), horse trainer and 
owner, ew York City, June 3 
Lackey, Robert A. (70), football coach at the 
2 ay of Illinois, 1901, Chicago, Ill., Sept. 


Lambert, John T. (54), Executive Vice President 
% of the ere Racing Association, Boston, 
" _ Mass., Sept. 
Laporte, rian ‘B. (59), former major league 
_ — infielder, Newcomerstown, O., Sept. 2 
Large, Georse H. (88), member of Rutgers foot- 
ball team that played Princeton Noy. 6, 1869, 
Plemington, N. J., Aug. 15. 
Leaf, Major Noel iit (43), British polo team 
pony master, Santa Barbara, Cal., May 13. 
_ Leavitt, Royden (41), former member of the Pitts- 
cr burgh | Pirates baseball team, Gorham, N. . 


, - telshmas, Wallace (22), jockey, San Francisco, 


_ Longacre, "John M wh former Yale oarsman, 
Philadelphia, April 2 
Lowe, George H. Jr. t44), football official and 
Ohad Lafayette and Fordham athlete, Boston, 


18. 
ch, Anthony J. (33), 
ae rifle champion, 


ork 


former national indoor 
Manchester, Conn., 
 __ June 
Biaedenaid, Charles Blair (83). first amateur golf 
Champion of the United States and designer of 
va golf courses, Southampton, L. I., April 21. 
‘Machado, Lou 2), jockey, Marlboro, Md., Aug. 30. 
' Manning, Sam S. (62), member of executive com- 
— tee American Bowling Congress, Chicago, 


30. 
Swern, Edward (52), jockey since 1906, Detroit, 
i Mich., e@ 22. 
palecann, Jack (60) he 
; ny, 
ack, “Walter E. 765). former football coach 


boxing and wrestling referee, 


0, 
golf professional, 


Oi, chief track in- 
Commission, Miami, 


Feb. 
Ie Reigh (43), former American league base- 
oe © pail’ an and. basketball player, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
1 
fe: M oir James Sel (60), former British heavy- 
ght se 35 ehampion, London, June 12. 
lumby, J. (46), promoter of Dempsey- 
bbons bout at Shelby, Mont., Shelby, Jan. 28. 
: Raymond Hervey’ de (67), British 
c : er; London, Dec. 19, 1938. 
5, ef horse owner, on 
aie cruise. Mare 
forris, Thomas (73), world sprint champion, ae 
” World’s Fair of 1893, Riverside, Cali 


C., Jan. 23. 
: ge pore i 


July 4. 
Murch, toon Riss, former infielder for St. Louis 
Cardinals and Brooklyn Dodgers and baseball 


h at Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H., June 6. 
y See 


Feb. 
laren Wallis (60), founder of the Inter- 
tiona oe ails en of a td Britain 
oted tennis authority, London, June 16. 
bid DY; coarse oe (7B), inventor of basket- 
— 8. eee (70), baseball scout, 


ashville, Tenn., ; 
member of United 


ok, ile geet eh Masaits 
icago, Ni 
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1924 champion of | Parr, 
Oct. 


(7 3), former baseball player, St.. 


=e (62), 
‘J. M, 


race horse owner, 


(62) 
breeder, Arcadia, Cal. 


Baltimore, 


Panes aS horse trainer and 


Pease, Sir Alfred’ (81), big Peete hunter and 
author of books on Sports, London, England, 
April 27. 

Pelty, Barney (59), former ee for the St, 
Louis Browns, Farmington, Mo., May 24. 

Pendergast, Joe (92), bare knuckle Deayswalene 
boxer, Neptune City, N. J., June 28, 

Presson, Harold W. (43), athletic coach Worcester 
Academy, Worcester, Mass., March 31. 


Pyle, C. CG.’ (56), former sports promoter, or ee 
“bunion’? derby, Los Angeles, Calif., 

Ramsay, Herbert H. (52), former rresiaant United 
States Golf Association, New York City, Jan. 27. 
Reggio, A. Nicholas (57), former Davis cup player 
and tennis official, Brookline, Mass., April 13, 
Reno, Tracy (30), jockey, Collinsville, ill., Sept. 8. 
Respess, Jerome B. Maece tl (75), horse’ breeder, 

Covington, Ky., July 25. 

Roark, Capt. C. T. I. CPat) (43), international 
polo player, Pasadena, Calif., Feb. 21. 

Robertson, Ross F. (74), member of the Board 
of Directors of the National Exhibition Company 
(New York Giants), New York City, Oct. 20. 

Ruppert, Jacob (71), owner of as New York 

ane, vet ne any Jan. 13 
ushton, J. Harry og show judge, Asbur, 
Park, N. J., Sept. : J ive 

Salzmann, Louis H. (78), former baseball owner if.: 
Western Association, Rock Island, Ill. 

sth a Vt (88), turfman, Saratoga Springs, \, 

., Sept. 

Schile, Romeo ar (80), former oarsman, hurdle 

ea ame yachtsman, Grymes Hill, S. 1 NX 
ay 1. 

Steur, Dr. Willard B. (73), former athlete, 
Princeton University, Boston, Jan. 27. 

Sevier, Robert e (79), British race horse owner, 
London, Oct. 8. 

Shannon, Paul, Saat writer (64), St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., Jan. 20. 

Sharkey, Harold S. (45), sports editor The Newark 
News and golf authority, Montclair, N. J., 
March 27. 

sere ed (51), boxing promoter, Toledo, O., 

pri 

irs J. Aes (60), Canadian power chief; Montreal, 
un 

Smith, Pectés H. (Heinie) (68) 
of New York Giants, Buffalo, N.Y. B'S 

is fog yo (31), auto racer; E. St. Louis, 
une 

Sothoron, Allan (46), former major league base- 
ball player, St. Louis, June 17 


former member 
June 25. 


are Walter (28), jockey, Vancouver, Bey t 
Speaks, George W. (61), breeder of if rote horses 


and driver, Lexington, Ky., Jun 

Stegman, Herman (48), 
coach, University of Georgia, Obst. 22. 

Stein, Jacob (78), former owner Buffalo, N. Y. 
baseball club, Buffalo, Oct. 

te eee ae (66), yachtsman, Westminster, 

Stillman, Percy T. (66), former Yale football 
player, New York City, Oct.- 15. 

Stokes, Harry H. (61), harness horse trainer, 
Springfield, O., May 16. 

Strachan, James F. (63), 
hockey magnate, Montreal, April 5. 

Sutcliffe, Charles E. (73), English - soccer official, 
London, Jan. 11. 

Tatham, ‘Charles (86), national foils and duelling 
champion of the United States, 1901 and 1902, 
New York City, Sept. 

Thebaud, Louis (79), 
N. J., ‘Apr ril 2. 

Thompson, Burton (69), former pe Player 
University of Missouri, Hillside, N. 

Thompson, Michael J. (62), football tilelal a 
coac. Emmitsburg, ga ay 31. 

Thompson, Dr. Walter G PAC Canadian sports- 
man, Hamilton, Ont., 8. 

Usilton, James A. (44); pasketball coach, Phila- 
delphia, March 1 

Weeden, Albert (33), former 
baseball player, Northwood, N. 

White, James (Deacon) (92), 
1868-1889, Chicago, July 7. 

Williams, Elisha A, (ei), ‘pitcher Cincinnati Reds 
188. Goyin jou 

Woolley, 0 
team, New York city, J 


4, 
yachtsman, 


National League 
H., Jan. 7. 
baseball player 


tor, New York City, Feb. 
ne | zinovoy, George J. (48), Sieieevart of the High 
School Games Committee of the Public “echoal 
Athletic League of New York City, pe 
N. Y., Nov. 22. 
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. May 15.) x 


athletic director and — 


one time Canadian — 


Morristown, ; 


Gy, captain Yale polo | 
Worthley, Montagu Wetmore ‘ety former yachting _ 


ir 
‘ 
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Sporting Events—A. A. U. Swimming Championships ws 
pepe ge ee 


National A. A. U. Swimming Championships 


Detroit, Mich., Aug. 24-27, 1939. 


Amateur Athletic Union National Senior Hand- 
ball Water Polo Championship won by New York 
Athletic Club team which defeated the Pittsburgh 


Rio Diablos team 4 to 3. 


Amateur Athletic Union National Senior Long 
Distance Individual and Team Champlonship for 


Time 2:18.04, 


unattached, Buffalo, N. ¥.; second, Daniel 
unattached, third, Jack Roderick, “Beil Fae, 
ea Lions i 


Team Score—Canton 


Sea Lions, Canton, Ohio, 13 points; Wyoming Val- 


edger ‘Harvey’ s Lake, Pa., won by Steven Wozniak, 


Scranton Y. 


M. OC. 


ley Swimming Club. Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 15 points; 
., Scranton, Pa., 17 points. 


ee. Cee ee hee eS 


MEN 
Distance Time Winner Second Third 
100 meters. . VS71 00, seisleles «07 O. Jaretz, Medinah] H. Johnson, Yale Univ.|R. Pirie, Toronto Y. 
Club, Chicago -C. A. 
"220 yds...... site SEOs tides, oid K. Nakama, -ACiA:, et ee A. H.C. A., Be ee Mis 
Maw 
440 yds......... M250 2 eta? R. Tiagiaciagt unat.,|K. Nakama, A. H. C./J. eee N.Y. M. 
Austin, Tex. A., Maui C..A., Honolulu 
ASO: VAS Vere heise VCS ie A AS eras ha R. Flanagan, unat.,|K. Wakanw A. H. C.|J. Tanaka, N. Y¥. M 3 
Austin, Tex. ., Maui C..A., Honolulu 3 
Bese ity Ye Tian a gt eee unat., gees et M. Ce Rivas, Cc. A. CG, ; 
ak meters back ustin, Tex. ' _A., Honolulu on. 
100. a SOUR Rene seer A. Kiefer, Medinah|W. Neunzig, A. H. C./T. Drysdale, Detroit \ 
220 ves breast Club, Chicago A., Maui AUG, ‘ 
str 846.652 Sabie esses J. Skinner, Detroit A. [J. ‘Werson, Olympic|/B. Hayes, Tremont 
306 ee ‘medley Cc. Club, San Francisco Ohio wig 
OLRM fiaicie.j5-2 86 APD QE tat oi tole A. Kiefer, Medinah] A. Clark, Detroit A.|G. Gibbons, Onleyville, ‘ 
Club, Chicago (R. 8.) B.C. a 
8 meters dive,.../167.42 pts........ oly atnik, Ohio State gee ‘Clark, Ohio State oe unattached, 
cago iF 
10 meters dive...|127.17 pts... .|E. Clark, Ohio State} E. Rost, Detroit A. C.|F. Kurtz, U. S. A. 
300 metr. medley Uni Cc. } : 
POU ci dk 5 sisi <' ew eens > oive-sieisie Detroit, A. C. (Tay-|Medinak, A. C. Chi-|A. H.C. A. Maui q 
en Pe Skinner,| eago ‘ 
Tew. . 
&30 yds. relay SDE le scas's WATE ole a . H. C. A. Maui|Medinah A. C., Chi- Detroit A. Cy i 
(Neunzig, Hirose- cago ot 
Bulmores, Nakama) 
WOMEN } 
Des Moines, Iowa, July 27-30 rs 
Distance Time Winner Second Third | 
100 meters....... 1:209......... 000s Esther Williams, Los;Miss D. Brennan, On-|Miss D., Leonard, - 
i Angeles A. C. leyville B.C. A.,}| Women’sS.A., Wor- 
Providence, R. I. cester, Mass. 
400 meters......|/5:29. é. RSet nee od Nancy! Merki, Mul-|/Miss B. Helser, M. A.|Miss A. Harden, P. C. 
tnomah A. A. C.,| C., Portland C, Louisville 
Portland, Ore. a 
800 meters...... 1b th RC ie le i Nancy Merki, Mul-|Miss M. Ryan, L. C. ae A. Harden, P. C. 
tnomah A. A. C.,| C., Louisville - Louisville 
Portland, Ore. ; 
EINE ios fos. e)e: ois yO einer: Mary M. Ryan, Lake-|Miss M. Ryan, L. C.|Miss H. Rains, W. S. 
-{ side Civic ~Club,| C., Louisville _ A., New York 
100 meters back Louisville, Ky. 
stroke....).....-- DU he ee Si Edith Motridge, Los|Miss G. Callen, W. 8.|Miss B. Bemis, Nash- 
200 meters breast ; Angeles A. C, A., New York wauk, Mich., H.S. 
BUPROKE bio s0'sls nor PoN Os Mettranicrs tieis ee Fujiko Katsutani, A.|/Miss I. Cumminys,|Miss H. Rains, Ww. 
J H::'C. A... Wail iluku, unat., Redondo B’ch,} S. A., New York 
300 ae! ind Hawaii Calif. 
medley......... e Pe OLR eee rican Doris Brennan, Provi- Mise © Eckert, Shawee oe H. Raines, W. Ss. 
300 Prchens medley dence, R. I. Cc Wilmette, Ill. , New Ree f 
DOUG jay d, sie ojo 00 PaO Bis clea awn Los Angeles Ac. Maino AL Gs, Womera s. Los 
(Misses E. Motridge, Portland, Ore. Angeles, Gant” 
a vee V. Hop- 
ins. j 
400 meters relay ../4:46....,.......- Los Angeles A. C.,/Multnomah A. C.,,|Lakeside C. A, Louis-" 
(V. Hopkins, M.} Portland, Ore. ville, Ky. : 
Hopkins, E. Cham- 
ive. .|135.89 Helen ’Grienkovie® (Miss M 
10 ft.spgbd dive. . .89 pts........|/Helen rlenkovich,|Miss M. Gestring, Los|Miss B. Cook, J 
‘ Fairmont Plunge, San} Angeles A. C. sonville, an bee 
Pla 41.62 Marjorie Gestring, U 1 
latform dive... .|41.62 pts.........|Marjorie Gestring, Un-|Miss R. eee Los|M. M. Reino! ! 
ane Los An-| Angeles, A. ville, Pla, . ie 
geles, Ca’ 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SWIMMING 

Eastern pees on Swimming League Cham- So. California, tied. 

a 5 i! moe wenn ree 18. al — bem Princeton. 

-Ya ree Style—Robert Garre rmy. -Yai ay—Michigan 
100-Yard Free Style—John Good, Yale. Haynie-Tomsti). . KEpreery Hutchens, é 
220-Yard Free Style—Ned Parke, "Princeton. 440-Yard Free Style—Haynie, Michigan, - © 
440-Yard Free Style—Eric Cutler, Harvard. 3-Meter Dive—Patnik, Ohio State. ‘ R ’ 
#150-Yard Back Stroke—Al Vande Weghe, Prince- 


ton. 
*200-Yard Breast Stroke—Dick Hough, Princeton. 
mies ae Individual Medley—Justin Callahan, Co- 
*300-Yard Medley Relay—Princeton. 
400-Yard Varsity Relay—Yale. 
400-yard Freshman Relay—yYale. 
*Low Board Diyve—Russ Greenhood, Harvard, 
High Board Dive—Greenhood. 
*Retained title. 


Team—Michigan, 65 points. 


Western Conference Intescollegiate Ch: - 
ships, Lafayette, Mich., March are ampion- 2 
50-Yard Free Style—Tomski Michigan, - x 
100 Yards Free Style—T ‘Tomski, Michigan. 

150 Yards Back Stroke—Stanhope, Ohio State. 
200 Yards Breast Stroke—Higgins, Ohio State. 

440 Yards Free Style—Haynie, Michigan. 

220 Yards Free Style—Welsh, Michigan 

300 Yards Medley Relay—Ohio State (Stamno; 


Hee Guazie). 
National Collegiate A. A. tial ionshi Ann } 400 — 
Arbor, Mich., March 25, Result: ‘s BY Tose Barker, eae ae Aiueai 


Holmes, Barker, Tomski 
100-Yard Free Style—Barker, Michigan, and Wolf, }~ e Diving—Patnik, one State. 


Pere 
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FOR. COMPLETE AND 
ACCURATE CIVIL SERVICE 
INFORMATION 


2 aos Phe ES aes 9 se nt 


os 


THE CIVIL EMPLOYEES’ WEEKLY 


(MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS) 
An Authority on Civil Service 
A NEWSPAPER 


In Its 43rd Year 
PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES AND CANDIDATES 
FOR CIVIL SERVICE POSITIONS 


Single Copies Five Cents | 
SUBSCRIPTION: 7 


$2.00 A YEAR| 


|| THE CHIEF, , : | 
; 2 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y.: oe 


Please enter my name on your subscription list 


for which I enclose i 
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GUARANTEED Ti 


GOODYEAR-GOODRICH 
Complete with bat- 


FIRESTONE-U.S. and =f) ye 
f poset Seay ee Gsetul 

a r ai es. @ everywhere. Order goees 
WORLD’S LOWEST TIRE PRICES! 


Tire users by the thousands all over the U. S. A. vouch for the Long Hard 
Service of our Standard Brand tires reeonditioned with high grade materials 
and latest methods by our tire experts. Our 22 years experience makes it 
possible to offer tires at lowest prices, with legal agreement to replace at 
lf, price any tire that fails to give 12 Months’ Service. 


EVERY TIRE GUARANTEED 


WITH EVERY 2 
TIRES ORDERED 


BALLOON TIRES SEGURA CORD TIRES aie & 
i i i Size ires ubes ize ires u 
Bona woc241 g2i5 eos 30x312 $2.35 $0.95 | 3833x412 $3.45 $1.45 
29x4.50-20 2.35 1.05 § 31x4 2.95 1.25 | 34x41 3.45 1.45 
30x4.50-21 2.40 1.15 }°32x4 2.95 1.25 | 30x5 3.65 1.65 
28x4.75-19 2.45 1.25 | 33x4 2.95 1.25 | 33x5 3.75 , 1.75 
29x4.75-20 2.50 1.25 34x4 3.25 1.35 § 35x5 3.95 1.75 
29x5.00-19 2.85 1.25 | 32x442 3.35 1.45 
80x5.00-20 2.85 ~ 1.25 HEAVY DUTY TRUCK TIRES 

5.25-17 2.90 1.35 (High Pressure) : 
28x5.25-18 2.90 1.35 Size Tires Tubes J Size Tires Tubes 
29x5.25-19 2.95 1.35 | 30x5 $4.25 $1.95 | 34x7 $10.95 $4.65 
*30x5.25-20 2.95 1.35 ] 33x5 3.95 1.75 | 38x7 10.95 4.65 
81x5.25-21 3.25 1.35 | 34x5 4.25 2.25 | 36x8 11.45 4.95 

5.50-17 3.35 1.40 | 32x6 7.95 2.95 | 40x8 13.25 4.95 
28x5.50-18 3.35 1.40 | 36x6 9.95 4.45 
29x5.50-19 3.35 1.45 TRUCK BALLOON TIRES 

6.00-17 3-40 1.40 | Size Tires Tubes J Size Tires Tubes 
30x6.00-18 3.40 1.40 § 6.00-20 $3.75 $1.65 § 7-50-20 $6.95 $3.75 
31x6.00-19 3.40 1.45 7 6.50-20 4.45 1.95 ]8.25-20 895 4.95 
32x6.00-20 3.45 1.55 | 7.00-20 5.95 2.95] 9.00-20 10:95 5.65 
33x6.00-21 Se 1.53 9.75-20 13.95 6.45 
32x6.50-20 3. -Ts SIZES 

6.00-16 3.75 1.45 & a~LL OTHER DEALERS WANTED 


SEND ONLY $1.00 DEPOSIT on each tire ordered. ($3.00 on each Truck 
Tire.) We ship balance C.0O.D. Deduct 5 per cent if cash is sent in full 
with order. To fill order promptly we may substitute brands if necessary. 
ALL TUBES BRAND NEW—GUARANTEED. 


PERRY-FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO, ,232%;3° 5; Michigan. Ave: | 


Brae iss le ml 
f 8 SE |e 

2 o © hy | 137) E = | 
pV mis ee > 

aes. Se = = 
Ticieess Apt it Sa: F ; wiahe 

ded ee? Bs 2 > I @* Simple inventions, including improvements on articles, [=] 
un: -oo8 Ss n | machines, etc., already in use, may have large commercial rr 
: 3: BS aa | oS possibilities. It is always dangerous to delay in protecting 

: OB: aE os a = your ideas. i 
ah. a S85 3 a I sa My personal patent service assures you prompt action, 

> =: e Bg ae: | © strict confidence, and an absolute minimum of expense, = 
- 5: she. SD | Ss Write today for a copy of my complete 72-page book = 
oS. 22 az: How to Get Your Patent” and a formal “Record of 

“ : Bas “2 | a Invention” form. Both are absolutely free. bmw | 
$ 2 os . 

: : aa l = (Registered Patent Attorney—over 40 years experience.) o~ 
- Seas | L. F. Randolph, 45-A Victor Building, Washington, D.C. G&D 


25,000 books of all publishers 

listed in our 45th Annual Bargain 

patalce e 320 pages seam 
avorites—latest “best sellers.” 
es AT A L Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, History, Scientific. etc. Supplying 
(@) = anos: bps pete Peon shoteends of individual cus- 

, ste. 

Seat en Beesicen lay forour new 1940 catalog, 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 150 


564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago, HMlinois 


CHEMICALS 


and 
APPARATUS RETAIL 


Scientificand Formula Books, 
Telescopes, Microscopes and 
Supplies. 


Send for free Catalogue 
Dept. 2X. 


J. H. WINN MFG: Co. 
124 W. 23rd, N. Y. 


Banish the craving for tobacco 
as thousands have. Make your- 
self freeandhappy withTobacco 
Redeemer. Nota substitute, not 
habit forming. Write for free 
booklet telling of injurious ef- 


fect of tobacco and 
dependable, easy way FREE 
to relieve the craving BOOK 


many men have, 
Wewell Pharmacal Co,, Dept, 78, ClaytonSta,, St.Louis, Mo, 


PAYS UP TO $100 
A MONTH 


Postal Accident Insurance Costing Only 
i¢ a Day Bought by more than 
S Quarter Million People 


- The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
~ Co., 48 Postal Life Bldg.; Kansas City, 
= Mo, is offering a new “accident policy 
> that pays up to $100 a month for 24 
* months for disability. In addition it 
a has new special hospital benefits. 


This policy pays up to $1,000 to your 


a beneficiary if you are killed 


a The cost is only 1 cent a day—$3.65 a 
a > year. More than a quarter-million 
_’ people already have bought Postal ac- 
3 cident insurance. Men, women and 

children are eligible. No medical ex- 
amination is required. 


Just send name, address, age, bene- 
-ficiary’s name and relationship and 
» Postal will send this policy on 10-day 
FREE inspection. Send no money. No 
agent will call. Do not put it off— 
write today! 


Cards, stationery, cir- 
culars, advertising. / 
~ Save money and 


$8.25, Senior $17. 
Raised printing 

like engraving done 

~ with any outfit. Sold 
~ from factory only. 
, rite for free details. 


_ KELSEY aa 
S-1 
_. Meriden, ‘Conn. 


TEXT AND 
REFERENCE 
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LEMURIA 


In times of great tribulation, such as that 
through which the world is now moving, 
there wells up in each human breast a rest- 
ess yearning to know the cause of sorrow 
and the manner in which it can be allevi- 
ated, This restlessness prompts the spiri 
e man to embark upon .hitherto untried 

ays of living, ways scientifically calcu- 
lated to produce a predetermined result of 
material, intellectual and moral benefit to 
himseli, his family and his country. 


Modern civilization has failed, not be- 
cause of a lack of resources or talent, but 
because civilization has produced no intelli- 
gent vocational guidance, no long range 
program of economic security, no religious 
training capable of inducing in humanity a 
working knowledge of the moral precepts 
of Jesus the Christ. 


There has come into existence in America 
an Institution of Higher Learning dedi- 
cated to the preservation of the Ancient 
Wisdom which was responsible for the un- 
tivalled grandeur of two of the world’s 
mightiest prehistoric civilizations—Atlan- 
tis and Lemuria. This School teaches that 
these two super Empires have been reborn 
in America as a New Order of the Ages 
(Novus Ordo Seclorum) and that this New 
Order is today reviving all of the arts, 
crafts and industries of the ancient world 
so as to establish a new standard of liv- 
ing for the New Age Citizen. 

Does this philosophical, industrial and ra- 
cial programme attract you? Does it stir 
within you an insatiable desire to attain 
Citizenship in this greatest of all Social 
Orders? If it does, then write today— 
NOW—for our very latest 60 page illus- 
trated brochure, “LEMURIA THE IN- 
COMPARABLE.’’ This unusual message 
may alter the whole course of your life. 
Every sincere Christian aspirant should 
have it. Send for it and let your good com- 
monsense govern your financial decision. 


PERFECTION OF BODY 
BRILLIANCE OF MIND 
NOBILITY OF CHARACTER 


LEMURIAN 


FELLOWSHIP 
1741 N. 69th Street 


Dept. J-40 
WAUWATOSA WISCONSIN 


"LEMURIA 
THE 


INCOMPARABLE” 
25¢ 
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DELOW are the names of some of the most distinguished American 
families. Our research staff has, over a period of years, completed 


‘manuscript histories of each of these families. If your surname is listed, 


you should have your manuscript. We believe you will find it not. only 


your kinsmen. 


THESE FAMILY HISTORIES $2.00 EACH 


Each manuscript is a GENEALOGICAL and Bilis Boron 
- HISTORICAL study of the family from earliest Bint! Genin 
times. It records the origin and growth of the Bishop ean: 
family in Europe; its place among the gentry Black Galhoun 
there; its part in the early settlement and subse- Blackman” Cantaway 
quent history of America, including service in the Blaine) Canieton 
Revolutionary War; and its achievements and Blake cuneas 
leading representatives in this country. The Finnchard | seeaveraae 
derivation and meaning of the name are traced ; Bliss Cantey. 
recurrent family traits are brought out; and Rlowit-Bhune Garlisie 
. 3 S . 
or ~ genealogical data are set forth. A valuable Rondmneo gh caren 
bibliography is included, as well as the atithoritative description of Bolton Caniraa 
7 4 
a family coat of arms. tie f ; Bonner een 
_Each history is a separate and distinct work painstakingly com- Boonte) Cartwright 
piled from the most authentic sources. Reproduced on fine paper Bares) Gaae 
and bound in a handsome black cover stamped in silver ink, it is Boswell aad 
suitably designed for filing among your family records or other Bouccuitan Gade, 
documents. Bowen. 4. voaswell 
3 é " = suswe 
__ With each order we will send The Romance of Coats of Arms, an Bawetge ea aera 
illustrated, informative publication prepared by the Bureau. If your Bavinan Bee 
order arrives promptly we will also include, at no extra cost, our rand eS 
specially designed Ancestry Chart (regularly 35 cents each). It Bayley: ceuapnae 
measures 17 by 22 inches and contains spaces in which to record Breisary) | Sia 
the names of your ancestors in all lines for eight generations. Bradley Gene nape 
_ The following is our: latest list, containing 200 new names. The Bray — chit 
coupon, with $2.00 (no other charge), will bring you your manuscript Branch Christian 
by return mail. Satisfaction is assured by our unconditional money- Bama: CBRE, 
back guaranty. Any two manuscripts may be had for $3.75; any Brewer Ghurenua 
three for $5.00. Send for yours today. Mrpta RESEARCH BUREAU, Briosprvce GiehPey 
Dept. 2040, 1110 F Street, Washington, D.C. Eras; Potton 
: FE Bream Clelaivetand 
Look Also for Your Mother's andGrandmother'sMaidenNames = Bist, Clemens 
on lifford 
B 
Pea aati Alden “Allison Angel(l) Arnaut Ashton B Brongon line 
Abraham(s) Atken(s) Ariat. qibroce Anciony aR Atkins Bassett Brooks Close 
‘Abram(s) ‘Akers-Ackers Alexander he read legate Arthur Atkinson Ba(t)chelder Broughton €lough 
AS ahaa t Alford Anderson Archibald re atu eee Brolueec Coatte)s 
reckt Allen-Allan® — Andrew(s) Armstrong Ashley Avery a Bauer Brownell Coektante) 
(gle allele elle ttle tet LL | Batovek S BeachrBeech Brice Soe 
i p : % 
MEDIA RESEARCH BUREAU, Dept. 2040 mo fic, ean Brvancp-Brangnmg cones 
C > . ad ear nanan eonine 
1110 F Street, Washington, D.C. Bee ey Retr eet Sey Sbune 
Please send me postpaid _the manuscript (or manu- BM Ram(ey-Bayne) Reaveris) “Buckner Chle-Coate 
scripts) indicated below. I enclose $2.00 (or $3.75 for B Baker Becker Buel. Goleman 
any two, $5.00 for three) as payment in full. Tt is un- i Balti Recket(t} Bull Collier 
derstood that if I am not fully satisfied wi i Bullard Beste Bullock Cullis 
2 edi y satisfied I will receive anary Beebe Bullock Colvin 
an immediate refund of my money. BH Ballou, | Beecher Bundy-Bunde Comer 
Your name:-.:..... N ee Belcher Hursess Comstock 
0 GEO D. OR SEN SOA CIRM SLAs ter FI Banter Helen Belding ena Conant 
Addres, Barb tk) Nap urnel Cone-Coan. 
ape eee en ee ee er 
Bi i B 4 
23) Se le RCE ae a ae Stateuaes leva. Bo Barker Benner Burret-Burrit Connell 
. PLE "OW Si 
Names of manuscripts desired........ AES Rensun-Bensen, Burroughs “"Conneli , 
eee Barnes ly. 
letter ec metceet noes = Bentley Burt Connor-Conner 
oh W Barney. penta aaa eared 
Check here if you are enclosing $9.50 for”: Barr Reriard se Bustinell Conway, ‘ 
] c 
‘ei hand-painted Coat of tae ete! . we coe - Barirlon Rese” Hust) -Busseyt ley 
RaAi nba So mae atu: of the following Burrow(s) Tetts Ruttertiela Coane 
$s st. aie) ale yal ehc etc he ots eg, Bae Beyer Butt(s) Cooper 
is tank ks os Bartholomew Bickford Buxton Canes 
eA Oe oe Tt Bladie Byer) Soper 


f keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction for yourself and 


ee S| eee eee ee ee ree 


NAME HERE? 


Corbin 


Edmunds Goodman o Keith 
Corte)y Edwards Goodrich See kley Keller-Kellar 
Cornell Fgcleston Goodwin Hine(s)-Hind (s) Kell(ey 
Cornwell Elder Gordon Hinkle-Henkel Kellocg 
Cotton Blaridge Gore Hinman Kelsey 
Cottrell Eldred (ge) Gors(e) Hinton Kelso 
» Couch aartoe) Gourh Hitchcock Kemple) 
Coulter Gould Hite-Hight Kemper 
Courtney Grace Hoag Kendall 
Coxe) Graham Hobbs Kendrick 
Craft-Croft Granger Hobson Kennedy 
Craig Hodge(s) Kennie)y 
Cramer = Hodgson Kent 
~ Grane-Crain Emery. ; Hoffman(n) Kenyon 
Crawford Engel-Engle Greente) Hofman(n) Kern(s) 
Crew (s) English Greenwood Hogan Kerr 
Crocker Erwin Greer-Griet = Hogg-Hoge Ketcham 
Crockett Sl Greae Holbrook: Ketchum 
Crook (s) Gregory Holeomb(e) Key (e)s 
‘Croaby Ey ett -EverittGrifin Holdea Key (e) 
‘Cross > Grimith Holland Keyser 
Crouch Fairbank (s) Grigg (s) Holl(e)y Kidd 
4 Crowder Fairchild Grimes Holliday Kilpatrick 
Crow (e) Furley-Fairley Griswold Hollingsworth Kimball 
well Farmer Gross-Gros(s)e Hollis Kincaid 
Crump Farn(h)am Gmve Hollister King 
Culbertson arrar Grover Holloway Kingsbury 
Cullen Farrell-Ferrel Groves Holman Kinney 
Culp-Kulp Faulkner Grubb(s) Holmes Kirby-Kerby 
Culver-Colver Fay Gunt(mer Holt Kirk 
Cummin(g)s Fenton Guthrie Hood Kirkland 
Cunningham Ferguson _ Guy Hooker Kirkpatrick 
Curry-Currie Ferris-Farris Hacker Hooper Kitchen 
Curtis Field Hackett er Kline 
Cushing Finch Hasdiey a pking Knapp 
~ Cushman Fin(d)ley Hagen-Hagan Hopper Knight 
“A Cutler Fin(d)lay Hager-Haeger Horn(e) Knott(s) 
ale Finney Hahn-Hann — Horner Knowles 
Dal(e)y Fish Haig (h)-Hague Horton Knowlton 
, Dailleyy aah Haines Hoskin(s) Knox 
Iton Fisk (e) Hale Hotchkiss Kolb 
Danforth Fitch Haley Hough Kramer 
Daniel(s) Fitzgerald Hall Houghton Kuhn(s) 
Darby-Derby Fitzpatrick  Hatlet(t) House <yle 
Darling Flem(m)ing Halliday Houston Lac(e)y 
poausherty Fletcher Halste(a)d How(e) Ladd 
Davenpo' Flint Hamilton Howard Lake 
’ Daviery- Davie Flood Hamlin Howell lamb 
. David(s) Flower (s) Ham(m) Howes Lambert 
. Davidson Fioyd Ham(m)el Howland Lancaster 
Davies Fivnn-Flina Hamill Hoyt-Hoit Landis-Landes 
‘ Dawson Foley Hammond Hubbard Lane 
’ Day Foote Hampton Hubbell Lang 
¢ Dayton Forbes Hancock Huber Lan(g)don 
Dean(e) Ford Hand Hudson Langford 
> pecker omen aaey Hut et ) 
m e(e) ring Forres! aney = arkin (8) 
Device “Forythte) -Hanktes — opmer Hewes Cottam 
Z. Denn(e)y Fort(e) Hankin(s) Humets) Lathrop 
dennis Foster-Forster Hanna (lt) Humphrey(s) Lat(t)imey 
a n(n)ison Fowler Hanson Humphries aw 
Denton Fox Hansen Hunt Lawrence 
= Dewey Francis Tartin-Harden y unter Lawson 
hs De Witt Frank (e) Harding Huntington Lawton 
? Dexter Franklin Hardy-Hardie piyntiey Le(ajdbetter 
Dick(e) Brest Hare Hurd-Heard Leach-Leech 
Dickerson Fras Harlan Hurlbuir)t Leavitt 
"4 ickey Frederick Harlow Hurley Lee 
Dickinson, Freeland Harmon urst Lefe(b)vre 
Diehit-Deal Freeman Harman Hussey Lehman(n) 
Dietriet French arper Huston Leigh-Lea 
( Dill-Dell Fritz-Fritts Harrington Hutchin(2)s Leland 
Dillon Frost Harris Hutchi(njson Lem(mon 
Dinsmore Fry(e) Harrison Hutton Le(o)nard 
x Fuller art Hyatt-Hiatt ‘1-eslie-Lesley 
Dixon-Dickson Fulton Hartley Hyde Lester 
~ Doantey Furman Harvey Hynes Levitt 
Dobbs Gage Harwood Ingalls Lewis 
Dodd (s) Gaines Haskell Ingersoll Lille) y-Lillie 
Dodge Galbraith Haskins Ingra(a)m Lincoln 
Boilson-Dotson Gare Hastings Ireland Lind(e) 
Gull(e) Hatch Irish Lindsay 
; perabue Galloway Hatcher Irvinte) Lindsey 
«Donohue Gamble Hatfield Irving Linn(e) 
7 Donaldson Gard(ijner Hathaway Irwin Linton 
Donnelly Garland Be ree Isaac(s) Lippincott 
: Donovan Garner awes Ives Little-Littell 
Dorman Garrett Hawk (e) Juck(s) Livingston 
Dorr-Dore Garrison Hawk (eé Jackman Lijoyd 
— Doty Gaston Hawkins Jackson Lock(e) 
oe Gates Hawley Jacob(s) Lockhart 
Doughty pee Hawthorne Ja (ey ques Lockwood 
— Douglas(s) »Hayden Jaeer-Jager Logan 
Dow Gie)ary-Gerry. Hay(e)s-Hay Jomes Lombard 
Dowd-Doud Gee Hayman Jam (eson Long 
wn (e)s Geer-Gear Haynes Jamison Loomis 
wring George Hayward Jarrett lowell 
yle Gerhard (t) Haztzard Jary is Lord 
Drake Gibbon(s) Head ye) Love 
_ Draper Gibbs Heal(evy pA ee Lovell 
rew Gibson Hearn(e) Jeffrey (s) Lovett 
Drummond Gifford Heath Jefferson Low(e) 
Drury-Drewry Gilbert Heaton Jenkin(s) Low(e)ry 
Du Bois Gilehrist Hedge(s) Jenks-Jencks ‘cas 
Dudley: Gilaws)-Gulle ee Jennings uce-Lucy 
Dutt ait) Henderson Jewell Ludwig 
Duke(s) Gillett (e) Hendrick(s) Jewett Lund-Lunt 
Dunbar Gillespie Hendrix Jonn(s) Luther 
areneea Gillam Henning ‘ea Lyle(s)-Lisle 
— Dunk Gilll(e)s Henry ohnston(e) Lyman 
Bunlap-DuntonGites pee eee Jones i yin) 
Junn(e) ordan-Jordon Lynn 
Dunning Girard-Gerard' Herndon ao 
Durant-DurandGiven(s) Herrick Joyce Nt (ajeDonald 
Durham Her(r)ing Judd M (a)cDougal(1) 
Dutton Gleason Bey dson Muce-Macy 
Duval) Glen(n) Hess| ulian-sulten M (a)cFadden 
Dye-Dee Glover Hi ewitt-ltewet Kaiser M(a)eFarland 
yer Glynn Heyman K (e)iser M(a)eFarlane 
rice) Goddard Hibbard Kane-Kain(e) M(a)cGregor 
Earl(e) Godfrey Hickey Kavanagh Mack 
Eastmun Godwin Hickman Kay (e) M (ayeKay 
ton Goft(e) Hicks Kearney M(a)cKenzle 
Eaon Gold Higgins Keating M(a)cLean 
1dy Goldsmith Hilliard Keelle)y M(a)eLeod 
4 Edmonds Good(e) Hillman Keen(e) M(a)eMahon 
_ Edmon(d)son Goodin(g) Hills) . Kean(e) M(a)eMillan 


Quigley 
M(a)eMurray Neal(e)-Nellth Quin(n) 
M(a)cNab(b) Needham Radcliff (e) 
M(a)cNamara Neel(e)y 


Ratney-Ranney 


Sumon 
Simon: 
Simonson 
Simpson 


SymonsTuttle-Tuthill 
‘Tyler 


M(a)cPherson Neff Ralston Sinclair ‘Tyson-Tison 
M(a)cRae Neilson Ramsey Singleton Underhill 
Madden Yel Ramsay Skinner Underwood 
Maddox Nesbit-Nisbet Rand Slack Upton 
Madison Neville Randall Slater Vail-Vale 
Magee Newcomb Randolph Sloan(e) Nene 
Maguire Newell Rankin BH - Vance 
Mahon Newman R Slocum Van Dyke 
Malone(y) = Newton Lie Small Van Horn(e) 
Mann Nicholas Ranson Smatiey Vaugh(ajpn 
Manning Nichol()s Rawlin(g)s Smart Vernon 
Markham Nicholson Ray-Rae Smith Voss-Vos(e) 
Mark(s) Nickerson Raymond Snead-Sneed Waddell 
Marsh Niles Red(d) ing, Snell bs Wade 
Marshall Nixon Redmon(d) Snodgrass Wadsworth 
Martin Noble Redman Snow Wag(e)ner 
Marvin Noel-Nowell Reed-Read Snyder-Snider — Wag(g)onee 
Mason Nolan Rees(e)-Reece Sommer(s) Wait(e) 
Massey-Massi€Norman Reeve(s) Somers Wakefield 
Masters Norris Reid Spangler Waldron 
Masterson North Reynolds Spark (s) Walker 
Mather Norton Rhodes Spa(ujiding Wall 
Mat(t)lews Norwood Rhoad(e)s — Spear(s)-Speet Wallace-Wallls 
Mat(tisen Noyes Rice Spence Waller 
Maxwell Nugent Rich Spencer Walsh 
May Nye Richara Spicer Walter(s) 
Mayer Oakley Richards Sprague Walton 
Maynard O'Brien Springer Ward 
Mayo O'Connor Sautre(s) Ware 
McAdam(s) Odell Ricker-Riker = Staat(s) Warner 
McAllister Ogden TlddlesRiddelt Stacy Warren 
McCabe Oliver Rider Stafford Washburn(e) 
McCall Olmste(a)d Ridg(e) way Stanford Washington 
MeCart(h)y oO Neil() Riggs Stanley Waterman 
McClain O'Neal Riley Stanton Watkins 
McClellan(d) Orr Ring Staples Watson 
McClintock Osborn(e) Ripley Stapleton Wat(tyers 
MeClure Osgood Ri(t)chle Star(r) Watt(s) 
McCollum Ous Ri(tychey Stark (e) Weaver 
McCallum Overton Ritter-Rutter Starkey Webb 
MeCormick —Owen(s) Rivers Stauffer Web(b)er 
McCormack pace Roach-Roche Stearn(s) Webster 
McCoy Page-Paige | Robbin(s) Stebbins Week(e)s 
McCue Pain(e)- Robin(s) Steel(e) Weir 
McCullough painter Roberts Steen Welen-Welsh 
MeCune Palmer Robertson Sterling Weller 
MeCurdy Par(ris Robinson Stevens Wellman 
MeDaniel(s) Par(r)ish Rock(e) Stephens Wells 
McDonough parker Rockwell Stevenson Wendel(1) 
McDowell Parkinson Rodgers Stephenson Wentworth 
ate arOy Park(s) Roe Stewart West 
McG Parke(s) Rogers Stiles-Styles’ Westbrook 
Mec (e)hee Parry Rollins Stil(}well - Wes(t)cott 
McGul-Magill parsons Root Stinson Weston) ~ 
McGinnis Partridge Rose Stockton Whal(dey, © 
McGowan pate Ross Stoddard Wharton | 
McGuire Pat(tyerson Rouste) Stokes Wheaton, 
McHugh Patitvhon Rowan Stone Wheeler 
Melntosh Patten Rowe Stor(e)y W (heldon 
Melintyre Patrick Rowell Storm Whipple 
Melntire Paul Rowland Stout Whitaker 
McKee Payne Rowley Stover Whitcomb 
McKinley Peacock Rush Stowell White 
McKinney Peak(e)-Peek Russ Stratton Whitehead 
MceKenn(e)y peurce-Pearse Fase Street Whitfheld 
McLaughlin pearson Streeter Whiting 
MeLellan Pease Rutherford Strickland Whitlock 
McMillen Peck Rutledge Strong Whitman 
MeNeil(l) Pendleton aoa Stroud Whitney 
MeNutt Penn kyder Stuart Whittaker 
Mead(e) Pennington Sadler Stubbs , Whit(te)more 
Mellen-Mellon pen per Suge Stump(e) n(s) 
Melvin Perkins St. John Sturgis-©! turces Wy REINS) nee 
Merc(ijer Perrin(e) Sule(s)-Sayles Sullivan Wild(e) 
Meredith Perry Sulisbury Summer(s) wilder 
Merrill Person(s) Sam(p)son Sumner Wiley v 
Merritt Peters Sanborn Sutherland Wilk(eys 2 
Metcalf(e) Peterson Sanderson | Sutton kin(s) | 
Meyer(s) Petersen Sunford Swain-Sway neW Witkingeh 
Michael Pet(t)it Sargent Sween(e)y Willard 
Michel(t) Petty Sa(u) nders Sweet WII(Dcox 
Middleto — Phelps Savage eieye Willett(s) 
Miles-Myles Phillips Sawyer Pyle Will(evy 
Millard Pickering Sayer(s)-Sayre Va it Williams 
Miller Picket (t) Schaef (er Taggart Williamson 
Milligan Pierce-Peirce Schaf(Ner 4 Eos Willis 
Mills Pierson Schen(c)k all(e)y Willoughby 
Miner-Minor Pike Schneider Lakhman Wills 
Mitchel(!) Piper Se(hyofeld = Tanner Wilson 
Moffat(t) = Pit(tyman —- Shultz Tate-Valt — win(d)sor 
Monroe Pittis) Schumacher aylor Wing 
Montague Platt Scott renee Winne) 
Montgomery Plum(mer Seaman Te ae Winslow 
Moody Poe Seurs emnes n Winston 
Moon(e) Polk Seel(e)y eee rerrity Winter 
peli Pollard Bel ron Vern’ Wise 
o(o)re Pollock i seman 
Mo(o)rehouse Pomeroy Se well-Sewall Thattyeher Withers 
Moran Pond-Pound Sexton-Saxton Thayer Witt 
Morey Pool(e) Seymontr Thomi(s) Wolcott 
Morgan Pope Shatner tees . Worrce-Woltt 
Morley Porter Shannon Thom (p)$00 Woodbury 
Morrill Post Sharp(e) ee Woodruft 
Morris Potter Shaw Thorney Wood(s) 
Morrison Potts Shea-Shay Thebes Woodward 
Morrow Powell She(a)rer ae Woodworth 
Morse Power(s) Sey Attn Wool(ey 
Morton Pratt Shelton tu Worden 
Mos(e)ley Prescott Shep(pyard q a Worth 
Mosx(e) Preston Shepherd pont Worthington 
Mott Price Sheridan Vomlinson Wray 
Moulton Priest Sherman Lom KIS Wrenn) 
Moyer Prince Sherwood poweie Wright 
Mulligan Prit(webard  Shield(s) 1" Beads nd | Wyatt 
Munro(e) Pritchett Shipley T Prete) wylle 
Rummy” Brctorsrocte SY gop HERG Woman 
urdo) rl L 
Rana s Etyor Prior suorets) : Travers} pe ante 
urra: P a 10) TT 
Racrty— purce-Purel{ eke, Tears Yenger Yous 
Nagel-Nagle Putnam SIU). ae auakee Rone 
Nance pyle “* 
Nash Quackenbush Simmons Aurnball Fura an(a 
Naylor Quick Sim(m)s Turner Le) 


